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LETTERS 


Back again? 

Sir —Mr Heath certainly played an energetic 
and skilful part in the 1962 common marker 
negotiations but it should not be imagined 
that, for this reason, he is the only one cap¬ 
able of getting us into Europe (March 26th). 
The indications are that tlic French will now 
permit our entry. Mr Wilson’s qualified 
acceptance of their apparent change of heart 
is a more realistic reaction than Mr Heath's 
enthusiastic reception of the news. 

If the French genuinely want us in, they 
will not be put off by a cautious approach. 
If they do not, no amount of enthusiasm on 
our part will help. Their attitude will be 
dictated wholly by self-interest. The rea^g- 
nirion of this lact makes our own bargaining 
position stronger and our eventual entry into 
the common market on the right terms more 
probable. 

Considering the balance of payments prob¬ 
lem which it inherited and its tiny majority, 
the Labour administration has done reason¬ 
ably well. It is only fair to concede that 
Mr Wilson should have another term of 
office and to judge him by results at the end 
of it, if only because the electoral laws pre¬ 
vent those of us living outside the Orkneys 
and Shetland from voting there.—Yours 
faithfully, Ian McCam 

London, SE^ 

* 

Sir —You seem to give Mr Wilson rather 
more than the benefit ol the doubt in trying 
to guess what his aitirude towards Europe 
actually is. As long ago as December, 1962 
—a ciucial dale—he wrote, in a letter to The 
: “ The agricultural programme of 

EEC . . this autarkic moiisirosiiy . . . owes 
its inspiration, not to Adam Smith or Cob- 
dtm, but to Schacht.” Isn't this the genuine 
voice of the man who now shelters so coyly 
in his thicket of pragmatism? 

Agriculture has gone thn^ugh a technologi¬ 
cal revolution since Mr Wilson learnt his 
economics at Oxford. So have trading pat¬ 
terns. He, howevci, clings to the certainties 
that surrounded the ecimomics dc papa, and 
enlivens them, where trade with the Com¬ 
monwealth is concerned, with a jingoism no 
other modern i>ol;tician would care or dare 
to adopt.—Yours faithfully, Danie! Green 
Diss, Norfolk 

Men for 1970 

Sir —^Your bias against tho,se who favour the 
retention of capital punishment invalidates, 
for me, the basis on which you chose “ The 
Men for I970*' (March 19th). 

Few would disagree that many of your 
choices will be leading public figures in the 
next decade but you do them less than justice 
if their inclusion in so select a band is 
dependent upon their views on capital 
punishment.—Yours faithfully, A. P. Sparks 
London, SU^ii 

★ 

Sir—Y ou say (March 19th) “it is time 
British elections followed rather more the 
style of American elections.” They could 
with advantage return to the healthier state 


where members were elected because they 
were suitable representatives of their con¬ 
stituents and not party dummies. 

In discussing the candidates at Meriden, 
and applauding both, you add " that one of 
them should have to be kept out of the 
House is maddening.” 1 can offer no solu¬ 
tion to this problem, but would it not be a 
healthy electoral reform to add to the voting 
paper an extra box where a vote could be 
recorded against all the candidates ? If the 
“ noes ” should turn out to be the majority 
no candidate would be elected. It cannot be 
truly democratic or healthy that the rival 
party machines can present the electors with 
u choice between two or three variously de¬ 
plorable candidates. Let no one say it does 
not happen.—Yours faithfully, John Noble 
Cairndozu, Argyll 

Rhodesia 

Sir—^A s a citizen of a very fortunate multi¬ 
racial society (roughly 2.3 million whites and 
0.2 million Polynesians) may I make a sug¬ 
gestion, based on our own experience in New 
Zealand, as to how the Rhodesian stalemate 
might be helped to be resolved ? Many 
New Zealanders have come to realise that 
only by spending very much more per head 
on Ptilyncsian (mainly Maori) education can 
true equality be achieved. Temporarily, at 
least, equality can only be brought about by 
favouritism ; that is, inequality. 

If we want to see the non-whites of 
Rhodesia reach maturity and responsibility 
quickly, then substantial outlays must be 
'^peni on their education and at a rate far 
in excess of what the white minority can, or 
imagine they can, allord. Bui wc shouldn’t 
adopt a holiej-ihan-thoii attitude, which 
would involve 0.25 million whiles carrying 
the whole burden of up-grading 4.0 million 
nt)n-whites. 

If Nev Zealand, Britain and the more 
developed areas of the Commonwealth were 
prepared to levy themselves to establish an 
educational fund for non-whites in Rhodesia, 
and provided cimstiiutional safeguards were 
tibscrved and implemented, an inequitable 
financial burden could be lifted from the 
white Rhodesians and could strengthen the 
hand of the liberals as against the diehards. 

This same principle would apply equally 
in many other parts of the world, and I am 
sure that a sacrifice by the “ haves ” lor 
education of the have nots ” is a much 
sounder approach to the removal of inequali¬ 
ties than gifts of fixid or of sophisticated 
equipment.—Yours faithfully, 

Kinnear George Fraser 
Auckland, Nezv Zealand 
★ 

Sir —I have just returned from Rhodesia and 
would like to say that I am amazed at the 
misconception people in Britain have of the 
situation out there. Ninety per cent of the 
Europeans are behind Mr Smith and with 
good reason, for they feci that he is the only 
one who can save them from becoming an¬ 
other Congo. The vast majority of the 
Africans could not care less. 

On behalf of the ordinary Africans of 


Rhodesia, I would tell the people who sup¬ 
port sanctions that if they succeed in ruining 
the economy, they will have hurt the very 
people they think they aie helping. On 
behalf of liic much misjudged Europeans, I 
will say that we arc people just like you ; and 
wouldn’t you fight for all you hold near and 
dear ? Yes, you would. We all did so 
together back in 1939? unlike now, when the 
answer to your one-time comrade appears to 
be “ I’m ail right. Jack I ”—Yours faithfully, 
Orpington, Kent J. Plummer 

France and Nato 

Sir —In commenting on President de Gaulle’s 
Nato moves (March X9th), you say : 

One explanation is that he hopes to be 
bought off with soine arrangement like the 
tripartite directorate of Nato—an Ameri- 
can-French-British board of governors— 
wJiich he suggested to President Eisen¬ 
hower and Mr Macmillan in 1958. But 
he is an experienced enough politician to 
realise that this is no longer practical 
politics, if it ever was; the smaller allies 
would not stand for it. . . . 

On the page following, you say: 

The future skeleton of Nato is bound to 
be a tripartite arrangement between 
America, Britain and Germany with 
German views carrying far greater weight 
than they have done in the past. 

Germany—si; France—no! This may 
make excellent sense to London and 
Washington, but the “smaller allies” may 
not be quite so clear-headed as we “ Anglo- 
Saxons.”—Yours faithfully, E. D. Williams 
New York 

International Bond 
Market 

Sir —Much space has been devoted in your 
publication to the international bond market, 
which indeed recently reached a condition 
of near saturation. However, in many quar¬ 
ters the gloom has been overdone. Before 
further preparations take place for the funeral 
may I point out that the patient is taking 
a short stroll outside the clinic. My firm 
has managed $56 million of straight debt and 
convertible debenture offerings in Europe in 
the last few weeks for European and United 
States borrowers. These and various other 
recent issues arc presently bid at offering 
price or in several cases at fair premiums. 

Without wishing to oversimplify a complex 
subject I feel compelled to point out that 
no proper distinction is being made between 
the effect on the market of the volume of 
offerings and faulty techniques of syndica¬ 
tion and placement. While the tempo of 
issues has been very quick, bond prices have 
been depressed beyond the normal incidence 
of supply and demand by over-ambitious 
offerings and at times a poor understanding 
of the composition of the audience and its 
psychology. With borrowers often in one 
country, underwriters in other locations and 
ultimate buyers in different places still, the 
feel of the market is elusive. Yet the recent 
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Take off to the heart of West Africa... 

now only 6i hours away 



If you have business in West Africa, get straight to the point on a 
Ghana Airways VC. 10. You speed from one continent to the next at a 
smooth, whisper-quiet 10-milcs-a-minute on the world’s most 
comfortable jetliner. 

From Accra there is a complete network of fast onward fhghts to all 
other West African capitals. And the VC. 10 route-plan enables you to 
return via Rome, Zurich, or Geneva—or fly direct to London. 

Take advantage, too, of Ghana Airways intimate knowledge of West 
Africa to gain advice on hotels, local customs, facilities, etc.—its a 
free service. 

There arc three Ghana Airways flights weekly to Accra; all daylight 
fliglits, all by VC. 10. Your Travel Agent will supply details. 



-^jAirwir&ys VCfO 


THE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA SUPERB JET SERVICE 

GHANA AIRWAYS, 8 New Bond Street. London W.1. Telephone: Hyde Park 1791 or Victoria 2323. 

Head Office: Ghana Airways Corporation, Ghana House, Accra. 


SL'CONO CLAJSS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. N.Y. 
I’ubllshed weekly every Saturday. Ofty-two times a year In London, Enifland. 
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quick recovery in price of many bonds in the 
face of a lighter issuing calendar shows that 
money is not as scarce as often mentioned. 
On the other hand bankers and borrowers are 
gaining valuable experience and the market 
is clearly expanding. 

Such problems are bound to occur with so 
many newcomers in the market. However, 
whatever its shortcomings it remains one ol 
the most competitive and independent mar¬ 
kets in today’s financial world, rewarding 
imagination and competence, and possibly 
serving as an example to those who have 
not come to accept as yet that raising of 
capital should be ruled by the same inter¬ 
play of free forces as the purchasing of 
equipment or the merchandising of consumer 
goods. 

Any attempt at regulation, given the lack 
of a common denominator between national 
policies in iliis field, is premature and pos¬ 
sibly .self-defeating. Yours I'aithlully, 

Zurich Koium i.. Cii-NiLi (\Rn 

Air Accidents 

Slu—Having been a student ol aeronautical 
matters for more than 30 years, I was inter¬ 
ested in your comments on air accidents 
(March I2ih). 

I have always considered that no matter 
what aids are introduced, the: human element 
in flying will never be completely eliminated, 
particularly as aircraft design becomes mt^re 
sophisticated. We talk glibly about a pilot 
hogging so many flying hours in order to be 
counted U)W'ards promotion and the accept¬ 
ance ol lurrhcr responsibilities. But when 
one consideis that today's mi>dern swepi- 
wing 600 mph plus is covering long-haul dis¬ 
tances in about half tlie time aircralt were 
l.aking ten years .igo, the conclusion to be 
drawn is that pilots ■uc not logging compai- 
able flying hours. Additionally, il one lakt"- 
into account the amount ol time on which the 
aircraft ol today Hies on the auio-piloi, the 
flying hours “ physically ” involving the pilot 
are reduced still turiher. 

1 intend no criticism of the civil pilot. He 
undergoes considerable training before he i> 
given responsibility—but what 1 am trying to 
indicate is that the growth of civil aviation, 
by a strange coiitfadiction occasioned by the 
advent of subsonic airiiners, is not providini; 
the extra experience that might have been 
expected. Admiiicdly, the long-haul airliner 
of today flies under various conditions—over 
the weather, under the weather and round the 
weather, and in congested air traffic. But I 
wonder how often these conditions are dealt 
with while the aircraft is still in the auto-pihn 
position.—Yours faithfully, Ca'kil Birks 
London, W9 

Patent Laws 

Sir—I wish 10 refer to the article Tech¬ 
nology ; The Revolution 'I'hat Wasn’t" in 
your issue of MarcVi 19th, and in particular 
to the question you raise at the very end 
as to whether sufficient patent protection i,. 
obtainable under the present law to jusiilv 
heavy capital and market investment over a 
considerable number of ycais belore any 
worthwhile return is achieved 

T have tecentiv had the good louune to 
be awarded a 19L6 Nuffield Travelling 
Fellowship which I intend to use to make a 
comparative survey of the patent laws and 
practice of the Commonwealth a.s well a.s 
those ot certain other technologicalb’ ad- 


LF.TTFRS 

t'unccd countries. Naturally I shall be 
interesting myself very considerably in the 
basic “ philosophy ” of the different systems 
in their various settings ; in particular, I hope 
to study- and attempt to evaluate—their 
relevance to the present technological situa¬ 
tion. 

1 would therefore invite, and indeed greatly 
welcome, the views ol any person or organ¬ 
isation on such matters, and in particular 
on seriou.s basic shortcomings which have 
been experienced under any Commonwealth 
or other patent system, of which that to which 
you refer in your article, namely the inade¬ 
quacy in certain circumstances of the 
maximum life of the patent (which incident¬ 
ally is 16 years in this country and not 14 
Years as stated), may be one. 

1 need hardly add that all communications 
received would be personal to me alone, and 
will be treated in the strictest confidence if 
it is so requested.—Ycujrs faiihlully, 

C. S. Richfnbhro 
Senior Examiner, 
Tile Paiciii Office 

2S Southatnfiton 
London, WCz 

Belize’s Capital 

Sir— I read your article entitled Marma¬ 
lade, mahogany and the Vatican” (March 
I2th). I do not know who “the influential 
people ” are your special correspondent 
might have spoken w'ith on the new capital, 
but 1 am sure if he were here with us to 
experience 15 feet of tidal wave and a 200- 
mile-an-hour wind, which all but destroyed 
t)ur administrative services, he would agree 
with us that we have to put our centre of 
government—the heart of any country—on a 
more solid and safe terrain. This the British 
government and people have agreed to help 
us do. After verv careful study with top 
experts Irom Britain, all agreed on the need 
except ” the influential people ” w'ho may 
have vested interests in the status quo in the 
present capital. 

This docs not mean that we w'ill abandon 
Belize City. Belize City will continue for a 
long lime to be the commercial and shipping 
centre, but it is always good to know in case 
of danger from Jiurricancs that there is a 
second line of defence to weather the storm 
and to keep the heart ol government beating 
through any emergency.—Yours faitlifully, 

GfORGi: Prick 

Belize Ciiy, Belize Prime Minister 

Bombs in Dublin 

Sir —In the article in your issue of 
March 12th entitled Nelson’s Fall ” you 
refer to the possibility that “this wave of 
bombings ’’ had been started by a group of 
“ semi-fascist ultra-patriots of the type who 
fought with Franct' in Spain.” 

Surely, Sir, there is a tremendous differ¬ 
ence between a terrible civil war during 
which vast numbers of ordinary Spanish men 
and women gave their lives for what they 
believed 10 be best lor their country, and the 
rather pathetic vandalism which Dublin has 
rLcemU witnessed - Yours faiihfullv, 

Zi/jagora, Spain JaSK K HvitRia-LAs 

Farm Policy 

Sir —Your repiUL on the farm price review 
(March iqilO stales that ‘‘ nothing is done to 
sec chut prices designed to give less efficient 
famiers a fair living, diK'^ not mean whacking 


profits for the big and efficient.** In the first 
place the only justification for guaranteed 
prices is the wholesale price at which it makes 
food available for the housewife in reasonable 
quantity. In the second place the return ou 
capital invested in agriculture is so low that 
i» is not possible for our industry to laise 
capital on the stock exchange for this reason. 
—Yours faithfully, Glorgk Stkiu: 

S ludley, Wartvickshire 

Gibraltar and Spain 

Sir—I n the Gibraltar Chronicle an article 
from The Economist of March 5th has been 
reproduced for the benefit of those of us 
who have been unable to lead the original. 
The article is a thorough exposition of the 
true case of Ciibraltar as felt and lived by 
all of us here and I feci that you must be 
congratulated. — Yours faiihfully, 

Gibraltar F. Fauo-Beanl.^nu 

Carriers East of Suez 

Sir— You reler (March sth) to the east 
Airican mutinies ant? to the i)ossibiliiy of out 
having to use force in a place like Ceylon 
A line or so later the active admirals are 
blamed along with tJic back-bench retired 
officers who want “ to use the wrong sort of 
w^capons.” Yet were not the carriers the only 
answer to the Dar-es-Salaam mutiny, and 
would they not be the only answer in the 
hypothetical crisis in the island in the sun? 
For surely The Economist does not suppose 
that this is the sort of situation that would 
call for long-range strike aircraft dropping 
bombs? And even if it did would it be sen¬ 
sible to dispense with close air support? For 
none w'ould be on tap nearer than Singapore. 

Of course we must stay in the East, bui 
if we are to adapt ourselves to a new era we 
must contrive to do so without “ service wives 
wholly insensitive in high heels and matador 
pants to Moslem susceptibilities ” (“ Beer and 
dans on the gulf,” March 5ih). This means 
that our involvement will call for military 
force ill a form that will be politically accept¬ 
able in the 1970s and i9flos. I refer of course 
to deployment from the sea, and no nonsense 
about using the garrison to escort the children 
to school.—Yours faithfully, A. H. Woolner 
Newton Abbot, De^^on 


MARKETING IN EUROPE 

Issue 41, March 1964 features: 
DISHWASHERS IN GERMANY 

ITALY: 

CANNED FRUIT, VEGETABLES 

Year's subscription £50; 

£8 per single copy 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

bpoiK.or Hooso 27 S: Janifs's Place London SW1 
HrOu Park 6711 3<i 27 

60 EnM 42nd Stieet New Yotk NY 1001 1 
Murray Hill 7-6850 

The El U Marketing Research Monthly 
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Gestetner Duplicators Limited 

Gestetner House • Euston Road • London N.WJ 


When you 
discover America, 
enjoy your stay 
more at Sheraton 
Hotels 



In the heart of such exciting cities as New York, 
Washington, Chicago and U>s Angeles,youll find 
friendly Sheraton HoteJt'waiting to serve you. 
Sheraton’s rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation luxurious with many free extras: 
Free TV, a private bath in every room, free air- 
conditioning; Fine restaurants suit any budget, 
Sheratori: Best way to see America — especially 
during 1966 —the Festival-USA year! 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates, see your favourite Travel Agent or 
contact the Sheraton Reservation Office: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822. Telex: 
261534. 

Sheraton Hotels @ 

Across the U.S., in Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica. Puerto Rico, Venezuela. 
Nassau, Mexico and Israel. Opening thfs year: Manila and Kuwait 
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The Bay of San Fruttuoso near Genoa 


If you are looking 
for a quiet 
and pleasant stay, 
over a blue sea 
and in beautiful 
surroundings, 
all the year round, 
go to the 
Genoa Riviera 


For information apply to: 

Ente Provinciale 
Per il Turismo 
Genoa 



We have asked 
leading businassmen*: 

“W/^y t/o you proter tho Hanover Fair 7" 

69 7o wants to take stock of the marketf 
39 Vo make a point of Keeping up with the latest 
developments year by year,* 

26 Vi establish new business connections or visit 
old business friends. 

(iTIoiais mo7e than lOo'%, since some categortes 

oveilap) 

"/Vow often have you vii>Ued the Hanover Fair?* 

German Foreign 
The Answers Visitors Visitors 


for the 5th time and oftener 62 Va 33 Va 

for the 2nd to 4th time 25 Va 29 “/• 

for the first lime 12 Vo 36 Vo 

no statement 1 Vo 2 Vo 

This analysis ot visitors shovvs that Hanover caters 
to every type of business a:? an intormafion and 
marketmg enntre: *■ 

35 Vo of Visitors are from concem^i vwith about 100 
employoijs^ . " 

39 Vo between 101 and 1000 ompioy'^^5 
33 Vi) with more than 1000 smpioy^os, 

2 Vo no statement. 

Figures speak louder than word^ ‘l»ioy simw that 
the Hanover Fair is a bu&mc&s and l-.-duialogt^al 
information centre 

it is the meeting point of the bu:>inc$5 world and 
the meeting point of business leadership. 

So put down In your diary for 1966; 

■•‘Visit the Hanover Fair from April 30 to May 8’% 
Do you want further information about the Hanover 
Fair? 

Then please write to:.Deutsche Messe- und Aus- 
stellungs-AQ, 3 Hannover-Messegelande. Dept. lU 

Hanover Fair 1966 

April 30 -Mays 


&eir.ct tr»m .n Opinian Poll mod. dufln, th. H.P»v.r Fill 1HI 



La opinhSn de los 
expertos*: 

Una sneuaata realizada enlrn por^onnkdadan, qua dirigan 'lomsp* 
cial y lecoicanitnle de toJo d rnundo, en toriio a la 

Faria de Hannover, ha piiaalo ima vnz id.!", de maiilfifl<^ln la traa* 
oandencia iniernacional de este Cerijmen He aqui algiinos da 
lot daloa obianidot: 

— iPor qu4 praf/ara Yd. la Fona da HannoirarV 
Conlaaiacionea; 

SSVp: Part adquirir Inforrr>aci6n aobre ai mercado. 

V«; Part aniararae aRo Iras ario dc las uiinnas novMlndaa. 

2S V»: Para iniciarnuevos Oontaclos comoruiales 6 viatlar 
antiguat ralaoionas. 

- ^Ouantoa vaoaa ha s/do VJ huai.pod da la Foria de Haonuvarf 


ConlaalMiDiiat: 

S y milt vacta 
Da 2 a 4 vt^as 

l/navgr 

Ninadha 


Vi,ii(.)nias Vi^liantaa 

alenian axlranjarbs 


12 V* 
IV# 


33 *^ 
29 V* 
96 V* 
2 V* 


El sna/ia/b ofacluado ratpacto a la Imponanclu da laa Ernproeae 
a qua perloneca i las personas ancua-,fades arro/a los sigiiienlaa 
rasultadds: 

3S Vu. Empuisas de unos 100 ompleadot aproximadamarile. 

30 Vj- Empresas de !0I a 1 ooo eTiploadoa. 

*/»: Emprasas de mAs de i 000 ompleados. 

2Vj' No conleetaron 

Los tiuinaros no fal'nn rilo-. nob d.m un^ rr/i-iftricia eficiiafa y S 
la vez alocuente... Han demostrado qoe la Fena de Hannover es 
el lugar ideal para adqumr ta itm, cjrnpieia y avanzada infor- 
mteiOn comarcial y lecr.olujica li:, el punio donda convorga tl 
comercid kitamecional y el centre de tounlOn de let hsiabns 
queiomuevan. 

For SU propio interns, eh benaflcid da aus proysotui pirs VI 
fbUire inmadiato, anOtelo en an agenda: 

ISSS: ViaiiAt It Faria da HAnnovar. dal 30 de abrll at | tfa iM|fSu 
8a datsa racibir intormkoidn tiipltmtniaria, aotieftata stciMsn- 
da a: DauUdhe Motta- und AusttallungtAQ, Abt ID 

Ferla de Hannover 1868 

at da Abril - • d* M«yo 

* EKirtOto de un sondeo da opinionea heoho en le iho 18M 
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'N\ui\ i«; vour ottiludo {<3 rlosed circuit television ’ A practical system of visual intei communication that can save you time and money .. 

o.l,e, ma,,? II you »e anooed .n Induauv, ““f ‘'“Xn 

re-examine your approach to CCTV. Why ? Because from EMI comes a new generation of cor^oamble 

ahead in terms of ffexibility and simplicity of operation. Known as 1 ype 9. it will meej moje vaiict t, i ^ .^le -iHci to its flexibility, 
equipment, from automatic multi-camera systems to the economical single camera installatioit. ci hnaris Tiiesc include one 

The Type 9 system is fully solid-state, being based on standard modular unil.s serving three differen j ., in uc own rinht 

of the world’s smallest television cameras—Type D—which uses the EMI \' vidicon tube—an outstan iiig ^ ’ u/fjtefnr tull 

Type 9 is the most "applicalion-onontr^tcd" closed circuit system ever developed. It will meet your paiticu ar . i_ 

technical data and demonstration. | ^ I 


imiccnsRiEM 


EMI ELECTRONICS LTD 

■■■■■■■■■ BROADCAST A RECORDING EQIHPMENT DIVISION • HAVES • MIDDX • TEl HAVES 3fl»e • EXT ?30B 
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Product clarity 



John<;-Manville Celite^ filter aids play 
major roles in many areas of modern 
life. In every area of the world. 

These diatomaceoiis silica filter aids 
add to the clarity and purity of bever¬ 
ages men drink, food they eat, medi¬ 
cines thar cure their ills. 

In the form of Celite* fillers, diato- 
maccous silica from J-M adds measur¬ 
ably to product improvements. To the 


usefulness of paints, insecticides, ferti¬ 
lizers, plastics, paper and numerous 
other basic products. 

J-M ingenuity with Celite has led to 
special grades that add to the durability 
of cement. To the weather resistivity of 
insulations. To the productivity of oil 
wells. And a large stall of J-M research¬ 
ers continually seeks and finds new ap¬ 
plications for versatile Celicc. 


World-wide J-M technical assistance is 
available. On a wide range of Celite filter 
aids and mineral fillers. On insulations, 
packings, friction materials, tapes. On 
building products, pipe, pipe protection 
materials. 

For full details, contact your nearest 
J-M representative or distributor. Or 
Johns-Man V ille I nternational Corp., Box 
280, New York, N.Y. 10016, U.S.A. 


Johns-Manville 

m 

World-Wide capability 

*C.1'.LITE is u rc-KisRfcd Johns-Manville truJetnark fur ir^ diatonaicuiis siL..a produi-tb. 
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North American Aviation built the 
rocket engines that launched all 
six Project Mercury astronauts. 

Now it is building the Apollo 
spacecraft to carry Free World 
astronauts to the moon. 



Man's landing on the moon will open new frontiers 
throughout the solar system-and here on earth. 
In this pioneer effort. North American Aviation 
plays a major role as a prime contractor to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The Apollo command module, the adjoining serv¬ 
ice module, and the second stage of the Saturn V 


moon rocket arc being built by the NAA/Space 
& Information Systems Division. NAA/Rocket- 
dyne Division is building the rocket engines for all 
three stages of the Saturn rocket w hich will launch 
the Apollo spacecraft. North American is also a 
leader in nuclear energy, electronics, aviation, life 
sciences, and fundamental research. 


North American Aviation 

European Headquertars: North American Aviation S.A„ 29 Rue da la CoulouvraniarOr Ganavap Switzerland 
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A Government, not a 
Candidacy 

T he early results on 'rhursday indicated that the Labour government is coming 
back to power with a majority that will last until 1970. Never mind, for 
this week, the implications of this result for the Conservative party. The first 
and urgent requirement for the whole nation is that Britain should now be 
ruled by a government instead of by a candidacy. 

As the Labour government comes back to office this April Fool’s Day, it 
carries with it one grave disadvantage. This is that in the past three weeks, 
indeed to some extent in the past seventeen months, the prime minister and 
his team have not been telling the people the truth about the Briri,sh economy. 
This goes beyond electioneering. The important point is that ministers, having 
successfully fooled some of the electorate for some of the time, should not also 
still be fooling themselves. The false attitudes engendered by two years of 
partisan campaigning, under both major parties, make escape into hard realism 
now very painful. 

I he basic facts arc that at the end of an overlong election campaign in 1964 
the first Wilson government inherited a pretty fearful mess from the Conserva¬ 
tives, and has tried to meet it in these past seventeen months by the accustomed 
conservative method of mildly deflationary policies. These policies have had 
one of their usual effects, in that production has stagnated for the past year. 
They have not had two of their other usual effects, partly because the deflation 
was inefficiently executed. First, unemployment has not risen, and is indeed 
now so low that it is impossible to run the economy with any flexibility. Second, 
imports have not fallen, so that even in the short-term the improvement in the 
balance of payments is shakier than it is being made to appear; and certainly 
there has been no long-term .solution of Britain’s trading dilemma. Although 
these two failures, especially that of unemployment to rise, have been electorally 
very popular—and. indeed, have largely been the reason for Labour's election 
victory—they involve a bitter consequence: on present policies, they mean that 
the period of near-stagnation will have to last longer than any of the relatively 
brief Tory periods of near-stagnation did. In these circumstances, there seem 
to us four possible ways that the economic policies of the new* Wilson government 
might go in the five years ahead. 

One possibility, which wc are afraid may be the first to be attempted, will be 
to try to continue with the same stopgap measures to which the first Wilson 
government resorted. This would involve a mildly deflationary budget, with 
the extra tax take for 1966-67 pitched at whatever figure between £100 and 
£200 million is regarded as necessary to prevent domestic demand on Britain’s 
overstrained labour resources from becoming even more voracious as the year 
wears on. At best, this would be likely to mean a continuation of all the ills 
of the present situation: stagnant production, raging cost inflation, and a basically 
weak balance of payments insufficient to allow Britain to start repaying its debts. 
At its more likely worst, it would mean another early sterling crisis. The new 
cabinet should not underestimate the extent to which Britain's crisis of solvency 
is becoming intermingled with a new crisis of disrespect, which has been made 
worse by unpublished losses of foreign exchange during the election campaign 
itself. 

The other three possible policies were rather well, if grimly, delineated by 
the Professor of Economics at London University in a bluntly pessimistic article 
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in The Observer last Sunday; 
wc may have to choose between retiring into our own nationalist 
shell behind import controls, or deflating the economy drastically 
and so creating massive unemployment, or deflating moderately 
and devaluing the pound. 

Although some people would prefer to alter the wording of 
the last alternative, it is worth looking closely at this list of 
options. It may only too well represent the inheritance that 
the second Wilson government is taking over this weekend ; 
and taking over, not from thirteen years of Tory misrule, but 
from seventeen months of the first Wilson government's 
maladministration. 

Under the first head, it will be disastrous if Britain increas¬ 
ingly shelters its inefficient industries by pulling back into its 
“ own nationalist shell ” behind a clutter of import restrictions. 
Sadly, there may be a better argument for the second possible 
policy: for “ deflating the economy drastically " and tem¬ 
porarily creating considerable unemployment. A number of 
intelligent civil servants now believe that this is the only way 
out; and they are likely to press this view insistently on 
Labour ministers now that the election is over. There is 
one drastic anti-inflationary step which The Economist would 
most certainly support. If the external economic situation 
turns as sour as we fear it may be going to do, the new 
government may have to consider something very close to 
an actual stop on all centrally-bargained wage’increases; of 
the sort that it was pondering last August, before the mice 
got at Mr George Brown’s intended incomes policy. 

That would be better than the alternative weapon for defla¬ 
tion that is going to be proposed for the new government's 
first month ; namely, that Mr Callaghan should ditch all his 
pre-election promises with a quite massive increase in taxes 
in four weeks’ time. The one expansionist plea that is still 
responsible is that any new squeeze should be accompanied by 
active new incentives for maintaining industrial investment 
and, above all, for fostering exports: the latter are now 
urgently needed. Incentives for exports need not necessarily 
take the form of a planned devaluation ; they could be 
accorded through tax subsidies for exports instead. But 
unless this new Labour government carries through from its 
outset a coherent policy of real control over wages plus real 
incentives for exports—which means unless it does many times 
better than the last Labour government did—a grave danger 
will soon loom: the danger of an unplanned devaluation of 
the worst possible species, forced on this country at a moment 
of crisis. 

A lthough the lowering economic situation is the new 
government’s most urgent problem, Mr Wilson should 
also use this first weekend after his reconfirmation to recast 
his ministerial team: not just in the cabinet, but in the lower 
reaches as well. There should be a wholesale influx of the 
younger men (even including some of the new arrivals), and 
a wholesale retirement of those who in 1964 were awarded 
parliamentary secretaryships or above solely on the argument 
that they might do less harm in them than if they were free 
to raise revolts on the back benches. This will be a first test 
to see whether or not Mr Wilson is more afraid of his left 
wing than he has been up to now. Heaven help the country 
if he has escaped from his period of wheedling electioneering 
vis-i-vis the Tories only to enter a period of the same tactics 
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vis-a-vis his own dinosaurs. His action or inaction on steel 
nationalisation will be another straw that reveals the extent 
of his windiness in this respect fthough most indications 
already are that the bill will be high up in the Queen’s Speech 
on April 2isr). 

In the top economic team itself, it will be right to keep 
Mr Brown at the Department of Economic Affairs. Mr Brown 
has not handled his incomes policy well, but he has prepared 
some of the ground * anybody else would be likely to feel he 
had to move first through the preliminary phase of not being 
loo beastly to the unions, which Mr Brown has already over- 
patiently endured. There will be a better case, although this 
certainly will not be done now, for eventually relieving Mr 
Callaghan of the burden of the Exchequer ; Mr Callaghan 
has been as competent administratively as some (though not 
all) of his Conservative predecessors, but he has gradually 
acquired a worrying inferiority complex towards economic 
problems which may deter him from the imaginative policies 
that arc urgently required. Either Mr Crosland or Mr Jenkins 
would do the job better. In some of the less successful 
ministerial posts, Mr Wilson should be ruthless with imme¬ 
diate excisions at the Board of Trade, Fuel, Pensions, Tech¬ 
nology, several of the other sinecure ministries, and (especially 
if there is to be a more coherent policy on Rhodesia) Common¬ 
wealth Relations. 


A part from Commonwealth Relations, the foreign policy 
and defence ministry teams in the first Wilson govern¬ 
ment w^ere impressive ; and should not be altered now. In 
one respect they should be strengthened. This respect, of 
course, is Europe ; and the strengthening could best be 
achieved by the direct participation of the Prime Minister 
himself. Mr Wilson should determine to make a trip round 
Europe now\ in these first two months of his rcconfirmaiion 
in office, in order to start negotiations for Britain’s entry into 
the common marker. The other steps to Europe arc discussed 
in the next article. It is on its European achievement and 
on its economic policy that this new* period of Labour rule 
will deserve above all to be judged. 

As the results continue to pour in on Thursday night, it is 
impossible to feel cheerful about the situation they reveal. 
This is not because The Economist regrets the continuation of 
a leftist government in Britain. The reason is almost precisely 
the reverse. Reconfirmed in his assumption that political 
cleverness matters more than radical innovation, Mr Wilson 
could conceivably have it in him to become the most immobile 
and right wing prime minister since Baldwin ; indeed, one of 
his political secrets in this election is that he has achieved 
some of the same aura of attractiveness as Baldwin did among 
some of the laziest segments of the British electorate. And 
distance lends no enchantment to Baldwin's view ; with a 
small majority his record w^as bad, with a large majority worse. 
The hope lies now with some of the considerable band of 
younger men w'ho have joined the Labour party in recent years 
ifl the belief that it can become the party, of movement. Their 
loyalty henceforth must lie to this ideal of encouraging move¬ 
ment. The most influential opponents to that ideal lie now 
within their own ranks, not in the ranks of the Tories who, 
on Thursday night, should have resolved to make themselves 
more convincingly Heaih-likc, in readiness for the 1970s 
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The Road into Europe 


T he prime minister’s first and most urgent job abroad 
is to start Britain on the road into Europe. Tliough the 
British do not realise it, they are already in the thick of the 
politics of European integration. Britain enters into the 
calculations of dl six common market countries because 
General de Gaulle’s realpolitik has so destroyed the old trust 
between them that they need Britain in there with them to 
restore their balance and mutual confidence. And in Britain 
itself the electoral campaign has shown how strongly, for all 
Mr Wilson’s evident personal distaste, the tide is flowing 
towards Europe. 

So the new government will have the historic responsibility 
of taking, or failing to take, Britain into the common market. 
Its first decisions will be very important indeed. Because 
General de Gaulle could plunge the common market into 
another crisis at any moment, the new government may be 
tempted to wait for a “ suitable moment ” to start the approach 
to Europe. It may reckon that a renewed crisis among the 
Six would give Britain a chance to dictate its own terms for 
admission. This dangerous sophistry must be rejected. First, 
it means a gamble on playing power politics with a grouping 
more powerful than oneself; if the opportunity for Britain to 
fix its own terms never came, the chance to join would have 
been lost altogether. Second, even if such an opportunity 
to dictate terms did arise, it would do so only as the result of 
a crisis that would leave the European community broken- 
backed, and a broken-backed community docs not offer Britain 
a hope of real influence in the world. Third, the best tactical 
way to improve Britain’s chances of getting into the common 
market, whatever General de Gaulle does to it, is to say 
straight out that it wants to join the organisation that is now 
in business. The “ suitable moment ” is now. 

So the arguments put forward by Conservatives and 
Liberals for an ofhcial British declaration of European intent 
are stronger than ever. Such a declaration would make Britain 
the invisible seventh in all future discussions among the Six. 
Before the election Mr Stewart took several gingerly steps in 
the right direction. During the campaign Mr Wilson seemed 
to take one or two back. The new government must step 
forward more boldly. 

One step is the declaration erf intent. Another is for the 
Prime Minister to go around western Europe spelling 
out the will behind this declaration. What then ? The 
fact remains that any British government must reckon 
with General de Gaulle’s veto. His spokesmen have lately 
been hinting that he might waive it. Perhaps he might. 
Having by his own actions increased Germany’s weight inside 
western Europe, he may feel that he needs Britain in to help 
him counterbalance it. But it is equally possible that he still 
has no intention whatsoever of asking Britain in. He could 
have done so last January, when he lost face by calling off 
his attack on the common market. Yet he did not. He may 
reflect that, with Britain once in, his power to dominate his 
partners would steadily wane, because a common market 
including Britain could, at a pinch, carry on without France. 

Vdiatever the state of General de Gaulle’s present inten¬ 
tions. his assent to British entry into Europe cannot pace Mr 


Britain must make its determination to enter 
Europe clear by saying so, and by giving die 
European allies a lead m tackling the Nato crisis 

Heath, be bought. His policy depends on a cold assessment 
of France’s interests, not on carrots dangled before his nose. 
And what could the British government offer ? A renuncia¬ 
tion of its American connection ? Out of the question. In 
any case, the suspicion that General de Gaulle may be 
reconsidering his veto on letting Britain into Europe is 
evidence that British foreign policy is a secondary factor in 
his calculations. For the bulk of all the British parties in 
1966 are at least as pro-American as Mr Macmillan was in 
1963 when he was blackballed from Europe for being too 
close to Washington. 


T hus Britain can and should parade through Europe its 
claim to join the common market. General de Gaulle 
will still hold the key. But this does not end what Britain can 
do in Europe. For, in the Nato crisis, Britain can and 
must do more. The European and Nato crises arc rooted in 
the same clash of conceptions on Europe’s future between 
General de Gaulle and the other west Europeans. Most 
Europeans desire both a partnership with the United States 
and, in the end. equality between Europe and America. 
General de Gaulle, by his twin attacks on the common marker 
and Nato, has shown he wants neither partnership nor the 
European unity that is a prerequisite of equality between 
Europe and America. As a pastmaster at confusing issues., 
he has managed to present the crisis to his countrymen as 
one of Europe versus America. Put in these terms, his quarrel 
is popular with French voters now. But it may cease to 
be popular with them by the time of the elections due by 
next March if they realise that it really means isolation from 
their fellow Europeans. 

France’s European partners need to show themselves and 
the French electors that they can develop European unity even 
without General dc Gaulle; and that, by doing so, they will 
enhance Europe’s influence with the United States. President 
Johnson, in his speech to the Foreign Service Institute on 
March 23rd. showed a welcome reawakening of interest in 
the problems of his country’s relationship with Europe. Yet 
the response of European politicians, because of long lethargic 
habits, has been nil. To remedy this should be the new 
British government’s first concern. France’s partners must 
dispel the idea that their resistance to General de Gaulle’s 
brusque proposals for breaking up Nato is based on the belief 
that Nato’s job is just to keep up the good old cold war. In 
fact, all of them, including west Germany, now see an interest 
in better American-Russian relations, so long as western 
Europe is involved in the process. What is required is the 
orchestration of the western countries’ common interest in 
reaching an arrangement with Russia. 

Reform must begin at home, in Nato itself. One of the 
most divisive factors in the western alliance has been the 
annual dogfight between Americans, British and Germans 
over who should pay, and how much, for the presence of 
allied troops in west Germany. To eUminate this regular 
injection of bitterness, and to standardise arms and reduce 
their costs, the alUes should turn the empty talk of a 
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“ common market '* tor conventional armaments into some¬ 
thing concrete. Given the central and frustrating part that 
balance-of-payment$ troubles play in the whole business, a 
Defence Payments Union should be established to ease the 
strains of stationing troops in Germany and of giving 
Europe a larger share of the alliance's arms production. This 
would be a useful pilot project for the larger reforms of inter¬ 
national monetary policy that are being talked about in the 
Group of Ten, the world’s main industrial countries. It 
would also promote a proper transatlantic partnership if there 
were provision for the Europeans sooner or later to act as a 
group in dealing with the United States in these questions. 

All this may seem far-fetched, given the traditional un¬ 
willingness of governments to give an inch on arms policies. 
But if crises have any justification it is precisely to jog 
conservative governments out of the rut of their prejudices. 
It is all the more necessary to act because of the interconnec¬ 
tion between the Atlantic and European issues. France’s 
European allies need to prove to themselves, and especially 
to the French voter, that they can build a better relationship 
between Europe and the United States than anything General 


Did Nothing Stir? 

N O one imagines that the 1966 campaign is going to be 
remembered for the quality of its oratory or for any 
dramatic incident. Most insiders found the whole thing 
intensely dreary. All the same, it is just possible that the past 
four weeks witnessed the opening of a new era in British 
political debate, with the old class-based struggles between 
left and right—over pension levels, and the role of the public 
sector in the economy—^giving way to new alignments. The 
ideological content of party politics has been almost com¬ 
pletely eroded. Superficidly at least, and possibly even 
deeper down, the impetus for change seems to have shifted 
from Labour to the Conservatives. Messrs Wilson and Calla¬ 
ghan have managed in eighteen short months to transform 
themselves into replicas of those stolid, middle-aged social 
democrats who flourish in Scandinavia. 

Each party got the kind of compaign it wanted. The 
heckler who taunted the Prime Minister with repeating his 
last night’s speech was merely drawing attention to Mr 
Wilson’s determination to raise no new issue. The creative 
element in Labour’s appeal emerged before the campaign 
began, in the series of pre-dissolution white papers. Thereafter 
Labour leaders, even including Mr Brown, were set upon 
doing two things: first, to avoid generating the kind of cam¬ 
paign excitement that always seems to benefit the opposition 
party ; and second, 10 avoid making promises. Given these 
aims. Labour’s campaign was inevitably backward looking. 
Nor did it require much technical skill: the Prime Minister, 
not being fully stretched (unless by his cold), looked a trifle 
bored with it all. 

The Conservatives’ calculations were more complicated. 
They must have been tempted to fight destructively in the 
hope that, if enough ammunition were shot off, some of it 
might land on target. At the very least, it might have acti¬ 
vated their own marginal supporters. Yet they resisted the 
temptation. They believed the voters were alienated by exccs- 
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de Gaulle has to offer. It is the best way to stop General de 
Gaulle’s attacks on the alliance from turning the Nato part¬ 
ners against each other in the long run. It is also necessary 
in dealing with the general himself. 

It may seem a paradox to suggest that reforming Nato in 
a way the general does not want can help Britain to get into 
Europe. But the best way of getting General de Gaulle to 
change his mind is to change the context in which he calcu¬ 
lates his next move in the international chess game. The 
closer Britain gets to the common market Five, led by Ger¬ 
many, the more they will take Britain into account in their 
plans for the future ; so Britain must get closer to them by 
its proposals for dealing with the Nato crisis as well as by 
saying it wants to get into Europe. The more the French 
begin to suspect that France is becoming isolated from its 
European neighbours, the more they may vote for politicians 
who could collectively act as a parliamentary brake on General 
de Gaulle. In such circumstances, he may conclude that the 
only initiative which leaves him any possibility of manoeuvre 
at all is to ask Britain into the common market. He may not. 
But it looks like the best way of moving him. 


A dreary election—but some significant 
switches in the parties’ strategy. Our 
correspondent at the grassroots reports 

sive partisanship. They also sensed that some of the ammuni¬ 
tion might richochet on to Mr Heath, whose forte, in any 
event, was policy not fireworks. The Tories accordingly 
selected a number of themes—Europe, the economy, trade 
union reform, and the social services—and tried to stick 10 
them. They avoided chasing after hares like crime and 
punishment. The apparent issue-a-day quality surrounding 
the Tory campaign owed more to the difficulty of avoiding 
repetition while sticking to the same themes than to any 
striving after novelty. 

Both parties apparently campaigned without any shared 
sense of who the “ target ” voters were. In 1964, as the 
Nuffield election study pointed out, strategists on both sides 
had in their mind’s eye a fairly precise image of the target 
voter and his wife. Tlicy were young, upwardly mobile 
socially, living just a little beyond their means, and either 
buying a house or looking forward to buying one. In 1966 
many of the parties’ appeals—notably the ones on mortgages 
—seemed aimed at the same groups ; but Mr Wilson seemed 
equally preoccupied with the traditional Labour supporter, 
while the Conservatives appeared at times to be bidding for the 
Tory-inclined manual worker. Detailed analysis of the results 
will show whether both parties were right in tliinking that some 
of Labour’s gain amongst the middle classes was being offset 
by continued wobbling among the more prosperous workers. 

On the use of market research the parties reversed their 
positions. Labour, having pioneered the use of private poll¬ 
ing with Dr Mark Abrams before 1964, abandoned the whole 
exercise for no very obvious reason, and in 1966 banked on 
Mr Wilson’s instincts. The Conservatives moved into the 
field and seem to have relied fairly heavily on the advice of 
Mr Humphrey Taylor, a former National Opinion Polls 
executive who set up his own business with Tory encourage¬ 
ment. Mr Taylor worked full-time during the campaign and 
attended the chairman’s daily luncheon meeting. Ills advice 
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may have contributed to the Conservatives’ avoidance of 
knocking copy and for their insistence on raising issues of the 
future like Europe. This strategy certainly coincided with 
Mr Heath's political outlook. It should help him in the future 
—although there seems to have been no conscious decision 
to set the scene for the election after this one, despite the 
polls’ continuing insistence that Mr Heath must lose in 1966. 

It was a campaign virtually without incident. The Cowley 

noose ” trial caused a brief flutter in Smith Square and 
Fleet Street. The stink-bomb thrown at the Prime Minister 
probably counts as an incident. Otherwise the election was 
static. 

Most noticeable at the grassroots was the continued divorce 
between the activities of party workers and any probable 
effect their actions can have. By now the campaign in the 
constituencies is of almost purely ritual significance ; yet few 
taking part in the rites seem to realise it. In 1S86 the local 
activist had reason to suppose that what he did at election 
time might have a bearing on the local, perhaps even on the 
national, outcome. Except in the ultra-marginals, few 
activists today can have any such hope . It remains for 
academic students of politics to explore why grassroots poli¬ 
tics retains its vitality, and what significance it all has. 

Perhaps the polls, too, will explore further. However hard¬ 
working they may be in predicting election results, the general 


T hi: “ containment without isolation ” formula has broken 
the ice of American attitudes towards China. President 
Johnson is no longer contained and Senator Fulbright is no 
longer isolated. I'he calls heard in Washington for a change 
in America’s China policy—Professor Doak Barnett’s state¬ 
ment to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, for example 
—have been seen to release none of the bogies which inhibited 
President Kennedy. I'hey have neither undermined the 
Adminisiiation’s, Vietnam policy nor provoked outraged 
reactions on Capitol Hill and Main Street. This week the 
New York Times went so far as to suggest that the Adminis¬ 
tration itself was wondering whether to give up its attempt 
to exclude China from the United Nations. The American 
ambassador to the UN, Mr Goldberg, promptly denied it, 
just as the White House had denied that Vice President 
Humphrey meant anything by using the “ containment with¬ 
out isolation ” phrase. Policy has not changed, said Mr Bill 
Moyers—because it has always been “ flexible.” 

President Johnson may not be fascinated by the China 
problem, as President Kennedy was. But he would just as 
soon deal with it now that it has forced itself upon him via 
Vietnam. He has demonstrated that he is willing to make 
small unilateral approaches towards China in abolishing the 
travel ban for American doctors and scholars. The Senate 
hearings, supported by statements by citizens’ groups and 
opinion surveys throughout the country during the last year, 
have shown that much more dramatic steps might also be 
embraced by a Johnsonian consensus. No President has been 
in a better position to do something about China. But what 
can he do ? 

The Senate witnesses did not ask the President to do very 


run of opinion polls are no better in 1966 than they were 
1951 at explaining voters’ motives. They continue to rely on 
a limited range of closed-ended questions and on limited 
analytic categories. It is time they followed the more 
ambitious American pollsters in probing behind the “ hows ” 
to the “ whys ” of politics. As one American observing the 
election commented: “ Your polls do a very good job of jAot- 
ting the patient’s fever chart. The trouble is they never tell 
you what illness he’s suffering from.” 

It was not only the polls that were stuck in a groove. The 
parties in their broadcasts and at the press conferences 
behaved as though nothing had been learned since 1964. The 
party politicals bored the public last time; they bored them 
now. The press conferences provided little real incident 
(apart perhaps from Mr Wilson’s Hardy Spicer gaffe) in 
1964 ; they produced even less tliis time. Since, within Umits, 
boredom was what Labour wanted, the onus was on the 
Tories to mount a new style of campaign. On the whd.e they 
failed. Time was short; theie are limits to what can be done 
anyway—though Mr Heath, starting as a complete enigma 
to the country, may have done himself a lot of good. But 
the Conservatives must now realise the need to experiment 
with new campaign techniques. It will be interesting to see 
whether they begin their experiments with the local govern¬ 
ment elections in May. 


It is the price for getting China into the 
UN—and it could help the Formosans too 

much that he w as not already doing to carry out contain¬ 
ment.” T’he use of the word was a concession to Administra- 
ti(m language because American China hands are all but 
unanimous in rejecting the idea that China is directly 
expansionist. Certainly China seeks to restore its traditional 
sphere of influence in the territory around its borders. But 
this threat is indirect and political—coupling the gospel of 
“ national liberation ” with a strategy of subversion—and 
must be met, the scholars reminded the Senators, chiefly by 
a non-military effort to build up stable countervailing powers 
in south-east Asia. The only place where America does 
directly contain China is in the Formosa Straits. And it is 
this containment—which no American scholar wants ended— 
that makes the fulfilment of the other part of Professor 
Barnett's phrase, “ without isolation,” so difficult. 

American liberals have been falling all over themselves in 
suggesting ways of bringing China out of isolation—^inviting 
it to international conferences and sporting events, lifting 
America’s embargo on non-strategic trade, offering bilateral 
negotiations on diplomatic recognition and disarmament. All 
these might be valuable evidence of America’s good intentions. 
But, like the relaxed travel restrictions, they are irrelevant to 
today’s leaders in Peking. If China is to be drawn into a 
reciprocal agreement, it must be offered an inducement 
which touches on its vital interests. On Tuesday the Peoples 
Daily declared that *'so long as the American government 
does not change its hostile policy towards China and refuses 
to pull out its armed forces from Formosa and the Formosa 
Straits, the normalisation of Sino-American relations is entirely 
out of the question and so is the solution of such a concrete 
question as an exchange of visits.” It may indeed be the case 


Why Formosa Must Go 
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" ■ ^ American withdrawal from Fo r m o s a 

^ yT'Oina. It has been said that Peking may 

^,^empted by the prospect oi membership in the 
.atlons. But it may. For the United Nations ques- 
y^dls down to the issue of Formosa, and its resolution 
m^y prove the nearest the world can come to satisfying 
China’s deepest grievance. 

Public opinion in the United States is swinging round to 
an acceptance of Peking’s right to the Security Council scat 
now held by the Nationalist Chinese. But while Americans 
may acknowledge that General Chiang Kai-shek’s regime on 
Formosa can no longer be considered the government of 
China, ±ey insist on its right to a seat in the General 
Assembly. Senator Fulbright and all his wimesses granted 
diat Messrs Mao and Chiang would both reject such a com¬ 
promise, but urged that this is not an insuperable barrier. 
It is. However de.sirable it may seem to the majority in die 
United States and the United Nations, the “two Chinas” 
solution to the problem is wishful thinking. China will never 
accept it. United Nations membership in itself is not that 
much of a prize. Those who really want to get China into 
the UN, rather than just score points for trying, must stomach 
the fact that Formosa will have to go. And the point is that 
this may even turn out to be a good thing for the Formosans. 

E ven if the Administration cannot do a somersault and 
advocate the removal of Formosa from the UN now, it 
can 8bq> befuddling the issue as Mr Goldberg did when he 
implied that the alternative to keeping Formosa in the UN 
is seeing it gobbled up by the communists. It can begin to 
prepare the American people for the eventual exit of General 
Chiang by spelling out America’s commitment to Formosa. 
America’s real responsibility is m provide for the security and 
eventually the self-deteimmation of the 12 million inhabitants 
of Formosa. Right now this means keeping American troops 
on the island and the Seventh Fleet in the Formosan Straits. 
It does not mean propping up the Kuomintang government 
and its pretensions. 

On Match 21st the 78-year-old generalissimo won an 
imcontested election to his fourth six-year term as president 
of the Republic of China, with extraordinary powers for the 
duration of the co mmunis t “ rebellion.” Critics of his dicta¬ 
torial rule have always been told: wait until Chiang dies. 
But why wait ? Why not take advantage of the stability pro¬ 
vided by his unquestioned authority on Formosa to make the 
inevitable moves which, under his less secure successors, 
could cause chaos ? General Chiang could sustain the shock 
of Formosa’s removal from the United Nations and even the 
withdrawal of American support for his claims on the main¬ 
land. He will doubtless go on proclaiming imminent recovery 
of the mainland until his last gasp. He might well become 
more repressive as the opposition takes heart But this is the 
crux of the matter. If the United States redefined its relations 
with Formosa, the disorganised and discouraged native For¬ 
mosans in the underground movement for Formosan indepen¬ 
dence might then sense, for the first time, a real possibility of 
success. And despite the pressure that would be applied to 
them, they should, with this new international encouragement, 
be able to put together a viable opposition to contest the 
succession when the generalissimo dies. 

The feMl disposition al Formosa wiH not be settled before 
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then. There have always been rumours, denied by his 
American friends, that Gmeral Chiang’s son and heir to his 
power, Chiang Ching-kuo, has been negotiating with the 
communists for a settlement by which he would become 
governor of Formosa and the island would be an autonomous 
region like Tibet within the People’s Republic. Even some 
Formosan leaders have been considering the possibility of 
unification with the mainland, according to reports of recent 
visitors. There are Americans who would use the Seventh 
Fleet to prevent such a union, dioogh it could hardly be 
opposed if it were clear that this was what was wanted by a 
legitimately representative, preferably Formosan, government. 
But in any case most Formosans would almost certainly opt 
for independence. China would hate an independent regime 
on Formosa. But a post-Cbiang government of native For¬ 
mosans, with a record of opposition to the Kuomintang, would 
be able to persuade a post-Mao leadership in Pricing to swallow 
it if anyone could. Then Formosa might rejoin the United 
Nations. So a serious one-China one-Formosa policy proba¬ 
bly begins with the exclusion of Formosa from the United 
Nations. 

Despite the obvious advantages to Peking of assuming 
China’s great-power seat on the Security Council over the 
discredited body of its rival claimant, the communists might 
still refuse to accept the proffered seat. At his September 
press conference, the Chinese foreign minister, Mr Chen Yi, 
set a series of conditions for China’s entrance which the UN 
could never meet—^including the expulsion of all those 
members China disapproves of. Chinese leaders would dis¬ 
cover that rejection of the UN offer would cost them many 
of the few friends they have left. But reject k they may; 
Qiina has not alwa3rs acted in its own apparent best interests. 

Very hlcely the United Nations would gain precious litdc 
to begin with by admitting China. Its disruptive potential 
would be great. It cannot even be taken for granted that the 
United Nations will have its vaunted educating effect 00 
China. The mme naive supporters of China are mote likely 
to be the ones who are cducamd, from their direct exposure 
to Peking’s non-^rliamentary ways. Nor is it probable that 
meaningful contacts with China will take place in the UN’s 
crowded and spotlighted chambers. But if Presidem Johnson 
is seeking an of^rtunity for serious conversations with China, 
he luckily does not have to wait for the slow turn of policy 
that will bring China into the United Nations. He already 
has an open line to the Chinese through Warsaw; he could 
escalate these talks by upgrading die American spe^man in 
Warsaw to a Harriman-type personal representative the 
President. 

Neither admission to die United Nations nor talks in 
Warsaw, nor any other proposals, for bringing China into the 
community of nations, will produce the immediate results many 
people hope for. Mr Mao and his Yenan generation have 
had their picture of the world confirmed in a successful 25- 
year struggle in China, and nothing that happens beyond the 
great wall in their later years can alter this vision. Maybe 
all that the rest of the worid can do is to borrow Mao’s patience 
and look to succeeding generations of Chinese kaders for 
die slow maturing fruits of today’s efforts. The Chinese call 
diis a “ sheer daydream,” and insist that what happened in 
Russia after Stalin could not happen in China after Mao. They 
cotdd be the dre amers. 
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Thousands of chemists, physicists 
mathematicians and engineers have arrived 


ASK TO SLH AN INDUSTRIAL FUELS 
REPRESENTATIVE from Shell-Mex and 
B.P. You will mcd a qualified, widely 
experienced engineer. He has the entire 
range of industrial oil Aiels to offer you - 
fuel oils and liquefied petroleum gases. In 
addition to his own expert capabilities, he 
has every possible resource at his command. 
Every practical way to help you make the 
best use ofyou r fuel, overcome your problems 
and implement your plans for the future. 

Research ami Development 

( Ican-lii ing. precise and productive as they 
arc now, oil fticls and their equipment have 
an ever-increasing potential. At BPand Shell 
research centres in the LJ.K. and abroad, 
tcchnii|ucs and plant are dcvckipcil in close 
collaboration wiih equipment manufac¬ 
turers. And tested under commercial opci- 
ating conditions. C omponents are tcsleil for 
their ability to meet non-standard dcmandN. 

C omprehensivo planning & held service 
Whether you arc adopting oil-fuelled fil ing 
or already using it, an Industrial Ends 
Represcnlalive can make a survey, and an 


efficiency test on your present installation, if 
necessary. Ciivc you expert advice on choice 
of fUel. Recommend plant. Provide a fuel 
parity statement. 

His experience in dealing with fuel storage 
and hunclliiig problems could be invaluable. 
Working ^^ilh olhei Shcll-Mcx and B.P. 
engineers he would help you ensure that 
new plant goes in((» lully ellicicnl operation, 
that your staff has any guidance required on 
running and mainieiiaiice. 
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Industrial Fuels 



Advanced new fuels 

Oil fuels fioin .Shcll-Me,\ and B.P. 
include iwo liquefied petroleum 
gases. Propiigas propane, Botlogas 
butane. No other kind of fuel can 
match their imnieitsc and ever-in- 
ereasing veiviiihiy. No other kind 
works so energetically, with such 
clean and precise llcxibihly. they 
arc used on almost cvci> conceiv¬ 
able scale, from liiing lows of fui- 
naces to fuellinga pliimlx.*i ‘s torch. 

I hcii ciiliiel) independent ability 
to heal, light and powei is avail¬ 
able by the bulk supply and in 10 
to 120 lb conlaiiicis. ( ould a 
basically rnoic pioduciive fuel step 
up your production ? Ask for more 
information about Pi4)pagus ami 
Bot togas. 
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THE WORLD 

Mr Brezhnev plays it safe 



B r[tish elections and political happenings in Russia make a 
habit of taking place at the same time. In 1964 Mr Wilson’s 
narrow victory was just preceded by Mr Khrushchev s spectacular 
fall. This lime the British election coincides with Russia’s major 
political event, the Communist party congress, the 23rd in the 
series. Held in principle every four years (though the 22nd took 
place as far back as 1961) these great get-togethers provide a 
platform for the government to state its home and foreign policies, 
lor a review of the past and a glimpse into the future. And it 
ends with Russia’s key “ election ”—the selection of the leading 
party organs: the central committee, its secretariat and the ruling 
presidium, now to be known again under its pre-1952 name as the 
politburo. Its first secretary is to regain Stalin’s title of general 
secretary. 

To be sure, the Russian occasion has been less dramatic this 
time than in 1964. Mr Brezhnev, who delivered the major report 
on Tuesday, provided no fireworks. This was inevitable: the 
struggle between Mr Khrushchev’s successors is still inconclusive. 
Leonid Brezhnev, the party boss, sits in the congress hall between 
Mikhail Suslov, who has the reputation of being a stalinist, and 
Aleksei Kosygin, the prime minister, who is building a reputation 
as an economic reformer. Indeed, all the men who took over from 
Ml Khrushchev arc still there, and Mr Brezhnev’s speech had all 
the signs of consensus politics. He read a text that sounded like 
the product of much redrafting designed to reconcile confiicting 
theses arid to leave out the points on which agreement could not be 
reached. 


When speaking of foreign policy Mr Brezhnev performed a 
careful balancing act. He restated the doctrine of peaceful 
ooexistenoe as Mr Khrushchev’s successors define it. Good 
relations with the West are still the aim, but the chances of concrete 
agreements are^ to say the least, hindered by the war in Vietnam, 
which, Mr Brezhnev emphasised, has brought about a serious 
deterioraden of relations with the United States. Indeed, his 
gloomy assessment of Russian-American relations spread beyond 
south-east Ada. In Huropc, too, there is a danger that ** a sort of 
bilateral military alliance ” may develop between the United States 
and Germany. But the Russian leaders’ balancing act docs not mean 
that if there were a prospect of un interesting deal with America 
they might not be enticed back to a more Khrushchevian posture ; 
or, conversely, that if the Vietnamese war goes on there might not 
eventually be a real break wnih Washington, It simply means that, 
because the decision is such a momentous one, the Russian leaders 
have preferred so far to duck ir and to sit on the fence instead. 

Tough words on Vietnam, and sending some practical help to 
Hanoi, have enabled the Russian leaders to hold their ground 
against the Chinese within the internatiunal communist movement. 
But they still ,scem reluctant to exploit this advantage in a major, 
open offensive. Mr Brezhnev did not repeat in public the accusa¬ 
tions against Peking contained in the recent “ secret ” note sent 
by the Russians to the Ctsmmunisi parties of eastern Europe. On 
the contrary, he argued in favour of a compromise and suggested 
that bilateral talks at a high level should be held either in Moscow 
or in Peking. But too much should not be made of these peace 
moves. Mr Brezhnev stressed that Russia was still in favour of m 
international communist conference—which is anathema to the 
Chinese—" when the conditions arc ripe.” The course of the 
conflict may now depend on the Russians’ judgment of ripeness. 

On the hoine front, the omissions were the most significant part 
of Mr Brezhnev’s report. All had seemed set for a confrontation 
between conservatives and reformers on the part Stalin has played 
in Soviet history. I'his debate is not just of historical interest. It 
conceals a conflict over the pace at which the stalinist system of 
rule should be discarded in Russia. The two sides are fighting it 
out in the guise of historians. But the battle is so vital, and the 
balance in the leadership so precarious, that it was finally decided 
not to have the argument in public. Mr Brezhnev did not praise 
or bury Stalin. He simply ignored him. The possibility of another 
secret session on Stalin cannot yet be ruled out. 

Mr Brezhnev also performed the remarkable feat of talking 
about Russian policies since 1961 without once mentioning Nikita 
Khrushchev by name, though there were obvious allusions to his 
mismanagement of the economy in the references to too hasty 
reforms, and to the earlier underestimate of the importance of 
steel and engineering. On literary freedcmi, Mr Brezhnev carefully 
returned to his balancing act. He damned Sinya\'sky and Daniel, 
without actually mentioning them, but he also tried to reassure 
the reformers with promises that there would be no administrative 
interference with the arts. This may not be a model of consistency, 
but so many hands had plainly been at work on Mr Brezhnev’s 
text that consistency was a casualty in the search for compromise. 

Since Mr Brezhnev's report to the 23rd congress so obviously 
reflects an equilibrium between opposing forces, u will be worth 
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watching to see whether an attempt is made to lilt the balance 
before the congress ends. It will last for at least ten days from its 
beginning on March 29th. Mr Kosygin's report on the five-year 
plan and the debate that follows should throw some light on the 
course of the controversy over managerial reform and over the 
comparative development of light and heavy industries. All the 
speeches will, in fact, have to be scrutinised for the shades and 
nuances which reveal, beneath ihc set pattern, the preferences and 
alignments of the speakers. The last job of the 23rd congress will 
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be the election of new party organs. This w 411 show whether the 
change in name from presidium back to poliiburo is to be coupled 
with a big change in the composition of Russia's top leadership. 
Only when the delegates have finally departed from the congress 
hall—and possibly even later, when what went on behind the scenes 
leaks to the outside world—will it be possible to say whether the 
23rd Soviet party congress really turned out to be a congress of 
stalemate, compromise and indecision. It looks like it right now. 
Bur the Russians are still capable of letting off some fireworks. 


IN I'LRNATIONAL REPORT 



Eilmni ami Ailrnaucr at the CDU confctcncc 


GERMANY 

Is the old man 
right again? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDl-NT 

T long last, and not for want of prompt¬ 
ing, 90-year-old Dr Adenauer has left 
Herr Erhard wholly in command of the 
field. The old man will still be encountered 
pottering up and down the touch-line, 
exhorting and scolding the players, 
particularly the captain. But they are no 
longer obliged to heed. On March 23rd, 
Herr Erhard, who succeeded Dr Adenauer 
as chancellor in October, 1963, took over 
from him also the chairmanship of the 
Christian Democratic Union. Herr Erhard 
was elected by 413 of the 548 votes cast. 
Herr Rainer Barzel, the 4r-year-oId “com¬ 
ing man ” who had had hopes of the job, 
was elected deputy chairman. 

As a consolation prize, Dr Adenauer 
received unanimous election to the unique 
sinecure of “ honorary chairman with a seat 
and a vote in all the party's committees.'’ 
There are plenty of committees. Should 
he have a mind to, Dr Adenauer could 
while away the remainder of his life in 
the role erf Ham Dampf in Allen Gassen, 
the German counterpart of the Englishman 
with a finger in every pic. Since committees 
do not meet at Easter, Dr Adenauer has 
set off with an easy conscience to enjoy the 
spring beside Lake Como, and there to con¬ 
tinue to compose the second volume of his 
memoirs. 

Before leaving Bonn, Dr Adenauer pro¬ 
claimed he would be devoting a substantial 
part of this volume to taking stock of the 
problem of reuniting Germany and of his 
own efforts to solve it while he was chan¬ 
cellor. He sounded a shade on the 
defensive, and probably was. For, in keep¬ 
ing with his record of being a solitary 
ifritant and rejoicing in it, Dr Adenauer 
disclosed a turn of thought at the Christian 
Democrats’ party conference that has led 
many Germans to suppose he may have 
been bewitched by President dc Gaulle into 
readiness to drop the issue of reunification 
for the time being in order to reinforce the 
president’s campaign to dc-Americanise 
European defence. 

In his speech as retiring chairman Dr 
Adenauer, hitherto a constant prophet of 
woe'from east, remarked on March 21st 


that Mr Kosygin's mediation at Tashkent 
between India and Pakistan had convinced 
him that Russia had joined the ranks of 
the nations that want peace.” On March 
23rd, by when he had grasped how painfully 
he had bewildered faithful disciples 
throughout the country. Dr Adenauer 
repeated precisely what he had said two 
days before, adding only the few words that 
the first time he had unintentionally left 
out; Russia wants peace, he explained, in 
order to secure its western front against the 
event of war with China. 

In assigning to the Soviet Union non- 
altruistic motives for wanting to keep the 
peace, Dr Adenauer did not essentially 
change the purport of his first assessment. 
In west Germany there are still onlv a few 
who would agree with him. Most people 
have been disconcerted by Dr Adenauer's 
latterday conversion to optimism. Ironically, 
their most eminent spokesman has been 
none other than Herr Erhard, whom Dr 
Adenauer has persistently belittled in the 
past as a credulous innocent in a wicked 
world. When his turn came to address the 
conference, the chancellor disputed Dr 
Adenauer’s diagnosis. Were Russia sin¬ 
cerely bent on peace, Herr Erhard objeaed, 
it would show its good will “here in 
Europe,” where Germany was still kept 
divided by force of Soviet arms. Russia’s 
vast military power, the chancellor went 
on, was “ directed demonstratively towards 
western Europe." Herr Gradl, the minister 
for refugees, and all who followed 
dissociated themselves from Dr Adenauer's 
^icw^ Herr Schroder, the foreign minister, 
who never puls himself out to impress the 
party, remained rilenr. His reserve has bten 


greeted by Dr Adenauer's crassest critics as 
a sign of the foreign minister's ineffable 
contempt for the old man’s advancing 
senility. 

The dismay is general and genuine. It is 
founded mainly on signs of a recent harden¬ 
ing of Russian policy towards west Germany 
and of the danger of a disruption of the 
Atlantic alliance that wonld accord with the 
aims of Soviet strategy. 1 ’hcre is a suspicion 
that west Germanv is being gradually 
detached from its allies, whose interest in 
the hopeless-looking cause of reunification 
is judged to be flagging. The 36,634 votes 
won by the neo-Nazi National Democratic 
party at last Sunday’s election for a new 
Hamburg state parliament arc being cited 
as disquieting evidence of growing dis¬ 
appointment with the fruits of loyalty to the 
western alliance. 

The uneasiness of many of Dr Adenauer’s 
admirers and critics has been aggravated by 
the reflection that over the years events 
have proved his vision to have been sound 
and his policies largely right. An unflap¬ 
pable flair for seeing what needs to be done, 
and for making the tasks comprehensible 
and acceptable to the community, has been 
Dr Adenauer’s particular strength in lead¬ 
ing west Germany out of disaster and 
disgrace. 

Back in 1946, three years before he 
became federal chancellor. Dr Adenauer 
called on his followers at a parry meeting 
in Cologne to help arrest the decline of 
Europe: “ Wc must constantly say that we 
want to be free and equal citizens of a 
United Stares of Europe.” In 1950, west 
Germany became an associate member of 
the Council of Europe, in 195] a full mem- 
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How can a sleuth check i,ooo suspects, 
then pinpoint the viUain-in one hour flat? 



T.R,A.C.E. (Tape-coniTolM Reodidirig Automatic ChadnMit EqiiflpMnl) 
is the answer. Cui make i,ooo checks an hour. Shows a time-saving in the 
region of 90 % when compared to manual methods of checking aircraft 
systems and equipment. In its first year of operation with BOAQ T.R.A.C.B. 
saved more than its capital cost by enabling amongst other things a reduedon 
in spares beddings. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 

I&wfcer Sidddey know through T.R.AX1E., an 
dectnmtc inspection system. If aircraft have suspect 
finihs T.R.A.C.E. cheds them out. Whether the findt 
exists or not, it gunpoints the fact - fast. Testing time 
h sharjdy leduonl. Money is saved because fewer air* 
craft spates need to be carried. Hawker Sidddey 
Dynanucs developed T.R.A.C.E. Now BOAC, dK 
Royal Navy and the Frencb Government use it. 

T R.A.C.E. is one example of Hawker Sidddey 
ingenuity. There are many more. Namdy the products 
that make Hawker Siddeley • wotld-aize induatcial 
group. 

Mcckaoical, dectrkal aid aerospace capital esaipBicat widi world-wide sales aad service 


Hawker Siddeley products go down on the farm - 
haul trains - steer and power ships - probe space - 
equip power stations - roll roads - fly people - store 
hnt - transform electricity - paqk food - fuel airen^. 
And maintain a daily turnover of £i n^bn. 

T.R.A.C.E. is part of this turnover. But only part 
That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a group. With 
group power. 




HAWKER 


1C ST JAMES’S SQUARE. LONDON S.W.l.Tntophonn WHNnimll 3IC4 



Yes, a factory can translate classical Greek. For Instance, the 
word "cyclehoxanon” Is pure Greek. Cycio moans ring and 
haxa maans aix. A chemist translates this, for his factory, 
into caprolactam - which is closer to actuality, but Latin, this time. 
Caprolactam means goat’s milk. Though this translation, in fact, 
has nothing to do with the matter at hand. For caprolactam 
Is a raw material used to make nylon. 

Nylon In everyday use becomes stockings, shirts, cogwheels, 
towing eablaa parachutes, and a hundred and one other articles. 
Nylon la the covering for our daily life. 

DSM caprolactam capacity grows steadily. In 1954, 

50,000 tone. In 1965, 70,000 metric tons. And in 1966, 

100,000 metric tons. Caprolactam production will also be 
undertakoQ by Nypre U.K., Ltd., a iolnt venture of DSM and 
Fisona Fortllizers, which uses the DSM process. In the United 
States, another Joint venture will produce caprolactam in the 
course of this year under the name of Coiumbia Nipro Corporation, 
established by DSM and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
More caprolactam, more nylon. Wool needs sheep, cotton needs 
a cotton plant But synthetics grow in chemical factories 
where the vocabulary of classical civilizations is put to use. 

And where such words as atom • literally, “indivialble” • are as 
aeparable to the chemist as a piece of chocolate is for a child* 

dsm Holland 

D8M M fsMil m P.O. BOX 66 — HEERLEN-HOLLAND 

OMAMCATiONai HAsrica. nAamAOiNo, ltd. mar — PERnLoiaa. c.a.v. the haoue — chemicals. n.v.c.p. amstesdam 


can a factory 
translate 
classical greek? 
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bcr, in 1952 a member of the EuropcMi coal 
and steel community, and in 1957 a si^- 
tory to the treaties of Rome that gave birth 
to the European common market and 
atomic energy pod. 

It was also in 1950 that Dr Adenauer, 
in response to American expectation that 
west Germany should raise troops to help to 
defend the West, proposed in public for 
the fifst time that west German “ defence 
units should be set up to counterbalance 
die expanding paramilitary formations of 
the people’s police in east Germany. Again, 
it was in 1950 that Dr Adenauer began to 
press for the closer collaboration with 
France of which the Franco-German treaty 
of January 22, 1963, was to provide the 
legal framework. 

None of these achievements has been 
accomplished without dispute. Yet it is 
generally conceded that Dr Adenauer made 
the right decisions in (he prevailing cir¬ 
cumstances, and that time has largely 
proved them to have been sound. So much 
so that the Social Democrats, after initial 
opposition, have repeatedly adopted his 
policies. Could Dr Adenauer be right again 
now ? Has the moment arrived to admit 
that reunification in freedom can never be 
achieved through a show of arms, and a 
policy of pressure against a Russia assumed 
to be malevolent, but only by accepting 
Russia as it is and settling down to 
develop a west German society incontestably 
and invincibly superior to its rival beyond 
the Elbe ? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Stop teetering! 

R ussia’s leaders, trying to keep a 
balance between reformers and con¬ 
servatives, stand teetering in the middle of 
the seesaw. Let them look to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where a similar balancing act is 
going on. You can’t lead a country by 
sitting on the fence” is a fair summary (k 
what a distinguished Czech reformer, Pro¬ 
fessor Sik, thinks about it. Professor Sik, 
who has been arguing his case in Rude Provo 
and whose views were set out by the Vienna 
correspondent of The Times of March 29th, 
is the chief architect of the reforms that 
were meant to jerk the Czech economy out 
of its near-stagnation of the last few years. 
He is angry about the opposition his ideas 
have run into from Czechoslovakia’s vested 
interests—the central planners who will lose 
their jobs if more power is given to factory 
managers and the featherbedded workers 
in inefficient industries whose wages are 
kept high, iu effect, by subsidies. He 
plainly feels, though he does not put it in 
so many words, that the Czech government 
ought to get off the fence and tell the con¬ 
servatives to shut up. 

When Professor Sik and his fellow- 
reformers drafted their scheme for ginger¬ 
ing up the economy in 1964, they had high 
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hopes that it would be accepted more or 
less as it stood. Instead, the government 
sniffed at it as warily as if it were a curate’s 
egg. The reforms were put into effect more 
slowly than they need have been. They 
were also water^ down. The amount eff 
profit an efiiciem factory is allowed to retain 
for its own use has been cut down by a 
stiff tax on the increase in its income com¬ 
pared with the previous year. More im¬ 
portant, Professor Sik’s ideas about the 
extent to which factory managers should be 
allowed to invest their profits ran into bitter 
opposition from the central planners, who 
want to keep investment as much as possible 
under their ovm control. The inevitable 
result is to delay the day when the Czech 
economy will be able to haul itself out of 
the bottom position it has lately occupied 
in the growth table of the communist 
world (see page 75). 

Professor Sik makes no bones about who 


VIETNAM 

Now what ? 

M arshal ky has made dramatic-sound¬ 
ing concessions to the Buddhists, 
Catholics and students who are demanding 
civilian rule in Vietnam. But on present 
fonn they seem unlikely to placate the agi¬ 
tators, much less clear the way for a demo¬ 
cratic replacement of the generals. After 
two weeks of demonstrations and strikes, set 
off by the dismissal from the junta of 
General Nguyen Chanh Thi, the prime 
ministor capitulated. Or so it seemed. On 
March 25th he announced that within a 
week he would appoint a constitution-draft¬ 
ing committee that would include, as the 
B^dhists had insisted, members of the 
elected provincial councils. This commit¬ 
tee would complete a constitution within 
two months and submit it immediately after¬ 
wards to a national referendum. A general 
election would follow as soon as possible— 
early 1967, “ if all goes well.” 

Some demonstrators were appeased. Last 
weekend student leaders in Saigon re¬ 
strained Buddhist students from taking to 
the streets. One of the two leading 
Buddhists, Trich Tam Chau, appealed 
to his followers to give the government a 
chance to realise its promises. But the other 
political Buddhist leader, Trich Tri Quang, 
responded by rallying 20,000 people in the 
largest protest meeting since the present 
crisis began. At Hue, on Tuesday, 
students under his wing threatened violence 
if elections were not held “ immediately.” 
From another quarter, Catholic spokesmen 
chimed in with ostensibly the same demand 
for instant civil government, but at the same 
time warned the embattled prime minister 
that the Catholics would be after him if he 
gave in to the Buddhists. By the end of the 
week, Marsha] Ky had pr^uced not the 
promised council but another promise of 
one. His secretary of the interior announced 
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the obstructionists are: they are the veated- 
interest people. He also d^cribet the 
utterly erroneous and dangerous ” argue 
ments these people are using. They bdievt 
that things have gone wrong in the economy 
because the workers’ morale has been utlde^ 
mined by the attacks on the ^ cult of per¬ 
sonality.” They want a return to discipline, 
and no nonsense about arguing back. It is 
the argument of right-wingers everywhere. 
In the communist world it is the basis of 
the conservatives’ demand for ^ing at least 
part of the way back to the habits of Stalin’s 
day. The trouble is that you can’t nm a 
consumer economy on these lines. You 
have to let the factories produce what people 
want; and this is certainly going to hwmve 
a loosening of the party’s grip on things from 
the centre. Professor Sik, and most of the 
better economists in eastern Europe, have 
grasped this. Will their govemmenis grasp 
it in time ? 



Embattled marshal 

that the council would have 96 fflembers^ 
half representing city and provincial coun* 
cils and half from the professions and reli¬ 
gious groups. But they would be chosen by 
the junta, and not, as the Buddhista de¬ 
manded, by elecdon. 

Evidently civilian rule is not die only 
issue in the current crisis in Saigon. U 
Trich Tri Quang were only concerned with 
getting South Vietnam back on die road m 
constitutional ^vemmen^ then he diould 
have been willing to grant Marshal Ky at 
least the week he wanted <0 get hm conad- 
tution-drafting committee off the ground. 
Trich Tri Quang and his supp^ers—and 
others as well—are probably just fed up 
with Marshal Ky. 

They may possibly succeed in knocking 
the government down, but their elogans will 
not cake ±em much further. Americans 
in Saigon doubt whether even a year of 
hard political work could prepare the coun¬ 
try for demons. And who would contesc 
them? Neither of the two anti-communist 
political parties, the Dai Viet and the Quoc 
Dan Dang, has a mass base, and both w^d 
have to ally themsdves to a religious group 
to win an election. Yet ±is week’s evidence 
of rivalry between Buddhist factions, as well 
as the continuing bitter Buddhist-Catholic 
conflict, bodes ill for a religious-based gov¬ 
ernment. Trich Tri Quang, as head of the 
strongest Buddhist group, may see himself 
as the likeliest alternative to the generals. 
Saigon bookmakers are taking all bets. 
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IRAN AND RUSSIA ' 

Friends across 
the fence 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

T he Shah makes his second venture into 
communist territory when he goes to 
Jugoslavia later this month. After ms visit 
to Russia last summer, this trip to 
Jugoslavia is ^et another indication of the 
remaikably bnsk transformation of Iranian 
f o p eto policy* In the early 1960s, Iranian 
rektiops with the Russians were hostile. 
Today contact with the communist world 
is expanding in all directions. 

Npw agreements signed over the last two 
years have pushed up trade with half-a- 
dozen east European countries. A recent 
agreement under which Iran will sell 
Rumania $100 million worth of crude oil 
over a ten-year period in return for heavy 
plant and machinciy is typical of these trade 
treaties. Discussion is going on about 
using the credit, worth nearly $40 million, 
that has been offered to Iran by Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. The volume 
of ti^e is still small. But more and more 
industrial equipment is being bought in 
east Europe in exchange for traditional 
Iranian exerts, such as cotton and dried 
fruit. 

These ami^ements are largely adjuncts 
to the surprising expansion in Iranian- 
Russian ties. The Russians last year 
became the largest angle market for Iran’s 
non-oil exports, taking some 20 per cent 
of die fiotaL After Im formally pledged 
in 1963 that it would not allow foreign 
missile bases on its soil, nor allow Iran to 
become a base of aggression gainst the 
Soviet Union, the two countries quickly 
signed a numbtf of long-pending agree- 
ments. The Russians have alresdy held 
dieir first industrial exhibition in Teheran; 
Aeroflot now flies regularly between 
Tehmn and Moscow ; a (^turai agreement 
is in the pip^oe. The two countries are 
co-operating in constructing a dam across 
the Aras river on their common frontier. 
The dam will be jointly used for hydro¬ 
electric power and irrigation purposes, and 
is being financed by Russian credits worth 
$36 mfilion. This moi^ will also help 
pay for Russian teohnical assistance in 
developing Iranian fisheries and for a string 
of gram ^os the Russians arc constructing 
across the coimtry. 

The crowning act to these multiple moves 
towards a rapprochement came last 
December, when the two coisncries signed 
an agreement under which die Russians 
are to provide Iran with $286 million in 
credits to finan ce an industrial complex 
consisting of a steel mill, a machine-tool 
plant and, possibly, a factory for nudung 
ftum implements. The seed mill, with an 
initial annual capacity of 600,000 tons, will 
be expanded at a second stage to 1,200,000 
tons. At the same time, the Russians are 
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to help Iran build a $4So-inillion pipeline 
to run natural gas from Iranian oil fidds to 
the southern Soviet republics 750 nules 
away. 

This agreement is immensely important. 
Iran has been wanting a sted r^l for some 
20 yean. But repeated negotiations with 
the United States and west Europe have not 
worked out and the issue had become 
highly political. It will give a Russian 
slant to Iran’s biggest venture into heavy 
indus^; it will bring dozens of Soviet 
technicians to Iran and means that several 
hundred Iranian technicians and workers 
will be trained by Russians. 

To keep the balance, Iran has, at the same 
time, bem busy signing contracts, worth 
more than $140 n^ion, with American 
firms for join; ventures in petrochemicals. 
Moreover, most of the supply and building 
contracts for the gas pipeline to the Soviet 
Union are likdy to go to western firms. 

All the same, what all this means is that 
the Shah can now stidc much more firmly 
to a middle course between East and West 
than he has done before. There are 
numerous reasons for this change. The east- 
west thaw has oontributed. Moreover, the 
Shah is convinced that there have been 
basic changes in the Soviet Union itself; 
that it is now more interested in co-opera- 
tion than in subversion and so no longer 
threatens Iran. Besides, the initiative 
towards Russia helps the regime at home. 
The povemmenc is no longer so open to 
critkism from its left-wing opponents. The 
greater independence it is now showing in 
foreign policy has favourably impressed 
public opinion. 

Finally, there is the question of foreign 
exchange. Iran’s stepped-up industrialisa¬ 
tion programme, its ei^nding economy and 
its incieased arms pwchases have put a 
strain on the balance of payments. Deals 
with communist countnes are favoured 
because they are by barter, and because the 
interest rates are low. By 1970, Iran expects 
to be piping $66 million worth of gas each 
year to the Russians. In this way, the 
Russian loan should be written off within 
a few years. 

These considerations were probably 
behind the Shah’s unexpected warning early 
in March that Iran would turn to ^'new 
markets ” for its nulitary and industrial 
imports if oil revenues did not rise more 
rapidly, and if there is no improvement in 
the terms at present being offered by 
traditional sources. This has generally been 
read as a veiled threat to turn to Russia 
for arms purchases as well, although no one 
in the government has been willing to give 
so explicit an interpretation to the Shah’s 
remarks. While the Americans do not mind 
the Russians sharing in Iran’s economic 
development, they v^uld probably draw the 
line at arms purchases. But Americaia 
pressures no longer weigh as heavily as they 
did with the Shah. He will certainW con¬ 
tinue to fed his way cautiously in foreign 
policy. But few doubt that in saying wi^ 
he wants, and in presenting the alternatives 
for getting k, he means vfbst he says. 
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LEBANON 


A new Levant ? 



President Helou 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 
RESIDENT HELOU’s “ white ” revolution, 
pmging the Lebanese administration 
and judiciary, has succeeded as well as it has 
largely because the professional politicians 
were exduded from taking an^ part in it. 
The cabinet, whose formal resignation was 
announced on Wednesday, had no members 
of parliament in it except for the prime 
minister, Mr Rashid Karanii. Now the 
mortified polkidans may be making some¬ 
thing of a comeback: Mr Karami has said 
that the new cabinet will draw, its members 
from the national assembly. 

All past experience has proved that the 
natkmaJ assembly was incapable of inkiating 
a purge against corruption ; diat, instead, n 
would scSe it at biith in a feather-pillow 
of bartering. The assembly’s usefulness in 
the present reforms began and ended last 
September, when it granted the president 
special powers and lifted the immunity of 
civil servants. Since then, 200 high-rank¬ 
ing officials have been dismissed. 

It may be premature to acclaim a new 
dawn because of these purges. But it is 
tempting to do so, for what is happening in 
Ld^on is the disestabtishment ii an entire 
oligarchy, carried out without violence, and 
witiiin t^ existing constitutional frame- 
WDiic, but without the pditicians. Luck, 
and parliaxnencary obstinacy, provided M. 
Helou with an extra-parliamentary cabinet, 
relatively immune to electoral pressures. 

But what made administrative reform in 
Lebanon so particularly unlikely was less 
tile unwillingness of politicians than the 
apparent lack of puWe outrage at the 
country’s envdof^ corruption. There 
seemed to be a conspiracy of shoulder- 
shrugging. When corruption, however out¬ 
rageous, appears generally tolerable, to 
leform the system is doubly difficult. Presi¬ 
dent Hdou bad to produce some reforms 




They may not havi talkad in 
tha open lika this—but thay 
cartainly talkad facta! 

SKETCHLEY, the well-known 
dyers and cleaners, have a 
fleet of over 200 commercial 
vehicles and cars to lubricate. 
A straightforward vehicle 
maintenance Job; so 
straightforward, in fact, that 
many firms wouldn't have 
thought it worthwhile to get 
round a table with lubrication 
experts from Mobil. 

But Sketchley did^and as a 
result saved themselves 
£1,200 in the first yeat. 


HOW MOBIL CUT LUBRICATION COSTS 

Lubrication for the entire fleet was simplified to three grades! Delvac 
Special for engines, Mobiluba GX90 for gearboxes and back axles. 
Mobil grease Special for greasing points. Mobil Hydraulic Brake 
Fluid 46 also replaced three former products. All this immediately 
simplified stock inventory, saved storage space and dispensing 
eQuipment, reduced purchasing work and tha possibility of errors in 
maintenance. Exhaustive tests showed, too, that oil drain periods 
could be safely extended with no loss whatsoever in operating 
efficiency; thereby saving labour costs and time off the road. In total, 
this complete Mobil lubrication programme has brought Sketchley a 
£1,200 bonus—and one that can be repeated every year. 

Whatever plant your company may have to lubricate, call in Mobil— 
and put the spotlight on costs. Simply telephone or write to your 
nearest Mobil Industrial Division, 


Mobil 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
21 Soho Squirt. Londot VIA 
Gurrard 7631 

MIDLAND INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
BMufurt Houm. Newhall Strati. BirminghtM S 
Central S091 

NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Brazennott House. Brtzennose Street 
Munchester 2 
Blackfriers B871 

PLYMOUTH BRANCH 

Martins Bank Chambers, Armada Wav, flymuiill 
Plymouth 6B971 

BELFAST BRANCH 

Frianda' Pravidant Buildings. 68 Haward Straat. 
Balfaat Belfasr 30257 
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looks and leaps ahead 
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See a problem... find the answer. Cape-ability shows its paces in its 
approach to research and development, and the leaps ahead are many. 

It may be a higher performance clutch lining for a bulldozer, or a new 
fibrous reinforcement for plastics laminates: a stronger hose coupling for 
hydraulic systems or a faster and cheaper way to build industrial ovens; 
better equipment for washing down a motor coach or an improved method 
of putting up an acoustic ceiling. Cape-ability springs from a dynamic 
partnership of progressive companies, each a specialist in its field. In 
one way or another, the benefits of Cape-ability come home to everyone I 

The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street, London, W.l Te/: GRO 6022 
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b^'loTi: public opinion could believe in the 
concept enough to want it. And the creation 
ot‘ an informed, critical public opinion i$, in 
a country like Lebanim, more important 
than reform itself, since it alone can 
guarantee its continuation. 

Why has President Hclou (who was 
elected as a compromise caiididaic in 1964; 
succeeded where General Chehab failed ? 
One answer is that M, Hclou is not a 
miliury man ; another is that he is univer- 
sjjjy believed not to want a second term. A 
third advantage has been his lack of sectional 
support. (Ill Lebanon a man without 
friends is a man without enemies.) A 
Marontte, he is not a Maronile chieftain : 
and though at various times parliamen¬ 
tarian, am.bassador and minister he has 
always been on the fringes of the e.srablish- 
ment, never one of its pillars. 

In outlook M. Helou, like General 
Chehab, is close to the Catholic reformers 
<rf Furope, a radical of the right, within the 
religious tradition. He believes in social 
justice, and the protection of the weak 
against the strong. But unlike his pre¬ 
decessor, M. Helou has shown a skill in 
tnanoeuvre that has earned him a Jesuit 
biietta from one of Beirut's best cartoonists. 

The purges so far have affected the 
rnagistraturc, the foreign service, police and 
‘iccuriiv, and most of the ministries. More 
ate to come, and last week a political 
extension appeared in the establishment of 
a High Court empowered to try ministers 
or presidents. Appositely, this coincided 
with a leading businessman’s charge that 
he had been paying a monthly retainer to 
the private law office of a former minister 
c r planning. 

The most telling arguments for reform, 
stressed repeatedly by M. Helou in his 
speeches, are less moral than economic. 
A weak, corrupt government was compatible 

iMDONESIA ^ 

Sukarno gives 
way 

T WO weeks ago, one could still ask 
W'hether the Indonesian army was pre¬ 
pared to force President Sukarno to obi'y 
its wishes. In the event, Mr Sukarno saved 
it from its dilemma by giving way first. Thj 
c ibinct he had appointed in Februarv was 
first purged of those figures disliked by the 
guildals and the sii:deni demonstratw:., 
ootablv Dr Sub.mdno, the foreign minister, 
V. ho is now under arrest accused of plotting 
t.i murder tiencral Suharto. Then, on 
March 27lh, the leniiianis of the old cabinet 
and the new men already appi^inied to it 
were teshuffied. 

In place of the previous four deputy 
prime ministets, there arc now six ; and of 
these thftsc hold most of the power, being 
in overall charge of the I'artous ministries. 
The^ three arc General Suharto, in charge 
“ for the time being ” of defence and 
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with prosperity—up to a point (even now 
businessmen have not quite made up their 
minds whether or not bribes arc cheaper 
than taxes;. But lately a more compie- 
hciisivc view of the economy has been gain¬ 
ing giound, in which the daitns of farmers, 
indusirialtsts and consumers are being 
balanced against those of the powerful 
merchants and bankers. The dangers 
inherent in the kpsidedness of the Ix'banese 
economy—regional a.s well as sectional—are 
recognised today even in that temple d' 
mercantilism, Le Commerce, da LevatU, 

One can hardly blame businessmen for 
iheii fear that the “ Lebanese miracle ” will 
dissolve at the deathly touch of economic 
tationalism. Yet the magic bubble might 
not have lasted much longer. Business now 
needs better communications, better police 
protection, more infrastructure ending, 
even if it still shies away from the horror 
of paying for all this. 

Public approval for the purges has tem- 
pcrarily silenced the critics ; they are wail¬ 
ing 10 exploit the snags that must 
aiise. Three obstacles look particularly 
dangerous; the awkw^ard momonf when 
reform either falters, or begins to hit the 
small rackets as well as the big ones ; the 
problem cf filling the painful gap betwTon 
legitiinale earnings and the cost of middle- 
class living (particularly important where 
underpaid civil servants are concerned') : 
and ihe need for a quick increase in the 
efficiency of government dcpaitmeuls. 

If reform dees snowball as President 
Helou hopes, the implications could be far- 
reaching. Lebanon may be too special a 
case to be exemplary, but it does have an 
appeal fci inland Arabs. If. until now, envy 
for its freedom has been outbalanced by 
contempt for its corruption, a cleaned-up 
Lebanon could become the signpost it hts 
always claimed, unheeded, to be. 


security; Dr Adam Malik, in charge of 
foreign and social ’’ affairs ; and the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta, in charge of the 
economy. Only the sultan held a signi¬ 
ficant government post before the upheaval 
started six months ago. Dr Malik was 
one cf the chief targets, a year ago, of the 
communists and their friends, and was 
pushed from his trade mtnislrv into a post 
that ctruld have been either promotion or a 
kick up.siairs, and in the event meant the 
litter. Now ho sits in Dr Subandrio's 
chair. Also back in the cabinet is General 
Nasiiilr.n, whom President Sukarno sacked 
defence minister in Fehriury. He is now' 
deputy commandjr (uiKlcr the president'' of 
iho crush Malaysia command,” a post 
whose significance is still to be discovered. 

This depends in part, though onlv in 
part, K n whether crushing Malay.sia is to 
continue. Formally, it is ; and British hopes 
that the return of sanity to inte.^-nal affairs 
would mean sanity abroad as well must still 
remain at the rather muted level where, 
with commendable realism, Wliitehall has 
always kept them. When General Suharto 
talked on Wcdne.sday of Indonesia’s readm¬ 
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ness for a peaceful solution, he was only 
saying what Jakarta has often said about the 
means of achieving one. The prospects can 
hardly be made mere hopeful by the deci¬ 
sion reached on Wednesday that the joint 
Singapore-Malaysia defence council sh«xtkl 
break up ; unless,, of courscj that dedsikta 
makes it easier for the Malaysians to as 
Malays to Malays, to their oousitia in 
Jakarta. 

ECUADOR 

Euphoria 

FROM A GORAESEOKDFNT LATELY IN tlUItO 

N Tuesday mortiiop; Ecuador’s lluee* 
yearndd military |uma ended iifig as 
it began, on a note of tnigi-cioiiiedy. A 
statement signed by the conmiQidm cf the 
three armed forces put pn end tette trium¬ 
virate headed by Sw^Adnkkal Ramon 
Ostro Ji|6iiL sn^ anoeutioed a return to 
civilian rule. By the afternoon, a non-party 
businessman and elder statesman, Sr 
Clemente Ycrovi Indaburo, had been elected 
president by a committee of public figures. 
He had only to be proposed by Sr Galo 
Plaza, back from acting as UN mediator in 
Cyprus, to be voted in enthusiastically by 
the assembly. Such was the fate of the 
group of officers who, in 1963, ended the 
brief term of office of President Arosemena, 
the man who, but for an affection for whisky, 
was and perhaps still is the best man to lead 
this illiterate haif-Indian nation. 

No one who witnessed the junta’s last 
vaciliacing days could have doubted that 
its prestige had reached rock bottom. Five 
people were killed, and many more were 
injured, during riots last weekend in the 
country's main cities. On Monday the 
ministers of finance, public works, agricul¬ 
ture and industry all resigned. 

The question now is whether a civilian 
government installed by the army can do 
better. Sr Ycrovi will doubtless call elcc- 
tiems as soon as possible, which will tempo¬ 
rarily placate the students and political par¬ 
ties who formed the spearhead of the attack 
on the junta. As an economist he will pre¬ 
sumably try to get a grip on inflation. He 
may restore the cut in the budget of the 
agrarian reform organisation ; the cut was 
one of ihu la.st, and possibly the silliest, of 
the junta'.s measures. But it should be 
stressed that the armed forces stepped in 
I his week not in the cause of progress bur 
because they ctiuld not put up with the con- 
linued unpopularity they were all suffering 
because of the regime's ineptitude. 

For the moment, however, all is euphoria 
Ecuador's socialists have announced that the 
hour of brotherhood between soldiers and 
civilians has arrived, there has been a 
general amnesty, people are dancing in th* 
streeb^. And now coines the news that the 
indefatigabte Dr Velasco Ibarra, living In 
exile in Buenos Aires after having had his 
terms as president three times cut short by 
military order, is again offering himself as 
leader of the people. 




TURKEY 


Dignity at the 
top 



General Sunay 


O N the whole the Turks have cause to 
praise their Caesars rather than to 
bury ^em. Of Turkey’s five presidents, 
four have been sddiers ; the only civilian 
did not distinguish himself. The first pre¬ 
sident was Kemal Ataturk himself. The 
second was Mr Ismet Inonii, the soldier 
turned politician who although now over 
8o is still the leader of the main opposition 
party, the People’s Republican party. Then 
came Mr Celal Bayar, a Democrat party 
politician, who served as president through¬ 
out the Menderes regime and fell when Mr 
Menderes fell ; he was released from prison 
for health reasons in November 1964, but 
may still become a source of violent politi¬ 
cal controversy if the present Justice party 
government insists on including him in a 
general amnesty. 

The fourth president, General Gursel, 
was the first to be elected under the new 
constitution drawn up after the army over¬ 
threw Mr Menderes in May i960. He has 
now been incapacitated by illness, and the 
Turkish parliament has had to look for a 
successor; on Monday it chose another 
soldier, General Cevdet Sunay, who, until 
he resigned about a fortnight ago, was chief 
of staff of the armed forces. 

General Sunay’s election is in itself a 
good choice. It has also provided a rare 
display of good sense on the part of 
politicians in a country where political pas¬ 
sions always run high and at the moment 
are particularly turbulent. Alter the six 
political parties had agreed to accept 
General Sunay as president, he was elected 
by an overwhelming majority in a joint ses¬ 
sion of both houses of parliament. At the 
last minute the leaders of two of the smaller 
parties, Mr (formerly Colonel) Turkey and 
Mr Bolukba.^i—both notable non-confor- 
mers—broke ranks in protest at the careful 
regulation of the elections. But it is surely 
better and more dignified to fill a non¬ 
political appointment this way than to fol- 
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low the example of the Italian parliament 
which in December 1964 took nearly a fort¬ 
night of bitter political in-fighting to choose 
a successor to President Segni, who also had 
to resign through illness. 

In Turkey the president is neither a 
figurehead nor an executive on the Ameri¬ 
can model. He has the right to preside over 
cabinet meetings if he wants to, and in prac¬ 
tice he can be powerfully influential. In. 
the last five years, General Sunay has be¬ 
come more and more of a force behind the 
scenes ; his counsels are believed to have 
been always in favour of moderation. Pre¬ 
sumably he would not have accepted the 
presidency if he had not been prepared to 
back the ruling Justice party which, as the 
avowed heir 10 Mr Menderes’s Democrat 
party, is deeply distrusted by the officer 
corps. Mr Dcniirel, the prime minister, 
probably hopes that General Sunay will now 
feel obliged to keep the more restive army 
officers under control. 

BOLIVIA 

Surgery in 
the mines 

I ROM A SPI'CIAL CORRIiSPONDFNT 

nil elections due in July, Bolivian 
politicians are more than ever 
inclined to treat American aid with the same 
sort of distaste as an unmarried slum mother 
might show towards a snooping but helpful 
social worker. 7 'he aid, $400 million in the 
last ten years, has kept Bolivia going since 
its revolution in 1952 ; it will probably con¬ 
tinue despite misgivings on both sides. But 
since the social worker summoned a police¬ 
man, or, in other words, the Americans 
encouraged the Bolivian army to take over 
control, the suffering of many Bolivians has 
been aggravated. 

The 1952 revolution was one of the few 
such in Latin America that truly merits the 
name. Its first actions were to free the 
Bolivian peasant from serfdom, enact uni- 
\’crsal suffrage and nationalise the tin mines 
fihc basis of Bolivia’s economy). But over 
the 12 years it was in power, the rcvolu- 
tjonary regime degenerated into a loose con¬ 
federation of factions conspiring against 
each other. In November 1964 it was over¬ 
thrown bv »hc Bolivian army which had 
been built up with the enthusiastic and 
maieiial supjx^rt of the United States. In 
Bolivia, as in other parts of Latin America, 
senior officers were encouraged by Amcri- 
Liin military missions to believe themselves 
invested with super-constitutional powers 
U) regulate national policies by, from time 
to time, seizing the government and saving 
the country from the sins of politicians. 

The army leaders under General 
Barrientos (who on January ist tWs year 
resigned his position as joint-president so 
that he could qualify as a presidential can¬ 
didate in July’s elections) were soon 
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On the other hand. General Sunay may 
not hesitate to get tough with the Justice 
party if he secs signs of it falling into bad 
habits. In November 1964 he siernly 
warned the party, then in opposition, that 
it must stop insulting the army and goner- 
ally behave itself. In recent months Mr 
Demirel has roused the parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition to fever pitch by proposing to grant 
■an amnesty to all the former leaders of the 
Menderes regime, and to introduce a new 
electoral law which, the opposition .parties 
maintain, would greatly favour the Justice 
parly and allow it to win an absolute major¬ 
ity at the senate elections in June,. There 
has already been a pitched battle (fisticuffs, 
nor words) in the assembly over this bilK 
and the opposition parties have plans to 
delay it by an indefinite filibuster. It looks 
as if it were high time for a strong but 
moderate soldier in be placed in a position 
where he can legally exercise a restraining 
influence on the politicians. 



Entry to Bolivians most turbulent mint’ 


engaged in a running battle with the miners' 
militias. In 1952, the miners had destroyed 
the army in bloody street fighting—and they 
had held on to their arms. But twice last 
year the miners' militias were easily defeated 
by the reconstituted army. And, as a result 
of their defeat. General Barrientos imposed 
strict measures for controlling and imp^o^'- 
ing the mines. 

The penury into which the Bolivian 
revolution had fallen is graphically recorded 
in the account books of Comibol, the state 
corporation which, in a condition of 
managerial torpor, has been running the 
tin mines at an average loss since 1958 of 
a million dollars a month. Moreover, the 
revolution’s failure to relieve the primitive 
suffering of the miners, on whose behalf 
nationalisation was proclaimed, is abun¬ 
dantly visible in the mining communities 
themselves: the decaying, adobe-brick 
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workers' dwelling compounds built in the 
pre-revolutionary era of tin barons; the 
broken windows plugged with discarded 
burlap sacks; the old boiler plates piled 
before the doors to keep the piercing 
altiplano wind from reaching families of 
nine sharing two beds in one room. The 
statistics are more distressing than the 
sights: 40 per cent infant mortality; 
tuberculosis in 60 per cent of the children 
under five ; 50 per cent alcoholism ; 80 per 
cent of the miners with silicosis^ dying 
before they reach the age of 45. 

The army leaders set about ending the 
tyranny of the miners’ union and initiating 
measures to make Comibol less dependent 
on international dole. In the short term, this 
surgery was not calculated to improve the 
miners’ lot. The unions and the ^ctatorial 
control obrero (a provision of the nationali¬ 
sation decree empowering the union leader¬ 
ship to veto any management decision) were 
abolished. The use of d3mamite in the 
mines was carefully rationed. The miners’ 
pay was halved to about 80 cents a day. 
Comibol’s swollen work force was cut back 
by 10 per cent. The number of subsidised 
fix>d items in the company stores was 
sharply reduced. And Comibol’s managers 
have been talking of turning over the com¬ 
pany schools and hospitals to government 
administration. 

These measures seem to be paying off— 
at least initially. Production costs (about 
three-quarters of which go in wages) have 
been scaled down below the current high 
market price for tin. Until now, costs had 
consistently exceeded the world price, and 
had fluctuated from month to month like a 
fever chart of Bolivia’s political tensions. 
Costs are, in fact, still above their January 
1964 level, and production for 1965 was 6 
per cent below that for 1964. But tin prices 
have been rising so fast since early 1964 
that Comibol could claim a small profit for 
the final months of 1965: its first since the 
early years of nationalisation. Fortunately 
for Bolivia, the other major tin producing 
countries—Malaysia, Indonesia, the Congo 
and Nigeria—have their troubles too, so 
that prices should continue high. 

But economic relief depends greatly on 
some kind of respite from Bolivia’s 
political problems. And despite the coming 
elections, and the return to constitu¬ 
tionalism, this respite is not yet safely in 
view. Since the army took over in 1964, 
it has done some of the things that Latin 
American military revolutionaries tend to 
do: award itself large pay increases, engage 
in large-scale contraband operations—and 
divide itself into rival political groups. 
Military factionalism had become so 
troublesome that last year General 
Barrientos was forced to share power with 
General Ovando Candia, thus giving 
Bolivia two presidents. Should this rivalry 
within the army continue, there is always ii 
danger of the miners making a resurgence 
as a political force. It all goes to show that 
among America’s many prot^gds, Bolivia 
is one tjf the least grateful and the most 
difficult. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

The toughie 
wins 



FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

HE philosophy of white domination 
received its most comprehensive and 
enthusiastic endorsement to date in dhe 
South African general election on Mardh 
30th. With a swing of almost twenty per 
cent in its favour. Dr Hendrik Verwoerd’s 
National party scored spectacular gains in 
all parts of the country, and, for the first 
time, was able to produce evidence of sig¬ 
nificant support from the English-speaking 
population. 

As the dust of battle cleared on Thursday 
morning, the opposition United party was 
both decimated and dejected. It had lost ii 
seats, five of which were uncontested gains 
at the 1961 election. It failed to win nine 
of the ten newly created seats. It bad 
suffered heavj- setbacks in its traditional 
stronghold of Natal, and its total represen¬ 
tation looked like being reduced to a puny 
40 in a parliament of 166 seats. 

The United party had sensed for some 
time that things were running badly and, 
in a desperate bid to save itself, had tried 
to outflank the Nationalists on the right. It 
tried to capitalise on the wave of pro- 
Rhodesian sentiment sweeping South 
Africa, accusing Dr Verwoerd of doing too 
little to help Mr Smith and of lacking faith 
in southern Africa’s white ideal. It tried 
to terrify xenophobic South Africans with 
a picture of the minuscule tribal Bantustans 
as trojan horses for black communism. It 
campaigned unashamedly on the slogan of 
“ white control over all South Africa,” 
pointing out that Dr Verwoerd proposed 
white control over only 87 per cent. 

These tactics were doomed from the 
start: to South Africans it is self-evident 
that Dr Verwoerd is the toughie, and to the 
extent that Rhodesia influenced the elections 
it merely turned more of them to such 
a man now that sanctions are in the air. 
The result was both predictable and pre¬ 
dicted, and, as such, will have little influ¬ 
ence on Dr Verwoerd’s policies, either 
domestic or foreign. 
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The only un^ected and cheering hap* 
pening in all this was that Mrs Helen Suz¬ 
man, the multiracial Progressive party’s 
only parhamentarian, recaptured her seat 
with an increased majority. All the other 
Progressives were crushmgly defeated and 
the party leader. Dr Jan Stcyteer, lost his 
deposit. 

INDIA 

Death of a god 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

RAVIN aiANDRA BHANJDEO, who fell tO 

police bullets in his palace at Bastar 
on March 25th, was no ever^y mahafajah. 
To his 900,000 tribal people he was, as chirf 
priest of their deny, w embodhneht of 
divinity. With his nowing hair, his saffron 
colour^ shirts and his dhoti dyed the colour 
of blood, he may have looked more lite a 
god than he was. 

Put on his throne by the, British while be 
was still a minor, the maharajah could never 
recondle himself to the changes that came 
with independence. He was at odds wirh 
New Delhi from the start. At first he wanted 
to integrate his state with Hyderabad, which 
had not acceded to the Indian union ac that 
time. This move was scotched and, in due 
course, Bhanjdco found his territory inte¬ 
grated in the neighbouring Indian state of 
Madhya Pradesh. Although divested of 
princely powers after integration he retained 
an unquestioned hold over his people. 

He had his delusions of grandeur. He 
talked at times of making Bastir an indepen¬ 
dent state, and he once petitioned the 
United Nations to intervene on his . behalf 
with the Indian government. But these were 
harmless eccentricities compared with his 
feud with the Congress party satraps of 
Madhya Pradesh who prevailed upon New 
Delhi to “depose” him. TTiis merely 
meant the loss of his courtesy title dl 
maharajah, which was transferred to his 
more amenable brother in 1961. 

This made Bhanjdeo more bitter still. He 
leant upon his people, who became cories- 
fwndingly alienated from the administra¬ 
tion. This resulted in an endless series of 
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inddoits, many cf them gory, in which the 
fxibcamcn wkh thdr bowi and arrows 
pitted chefnadves against the state govern- 
mcnit’a aimed forces. The incident on 
March 251^ another bows and arrows affair^ 
was a tragic culmination to all this; at least 
II tribesmen perished along with their tem- 
pemmental former ruler. Some put the 
death roll much higher. Opposition spokes¬ 
men in parliameot talked of 60 people kil led 
when accused the government of an 
ormsriaed political murder to eliminate the 
defiant maharajah. 
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What rcaUy happened on March 25th is 
still not clear. Discontfot in the area has 
lately been aggravated by the difficulties 
over food; the general shortage has been 
made worse by compulsory levies upon pro¬ 
ducers for state stocks. Even this need not 
have led to a showdown if the maharajah 
and his people had been on talking terms 
with the state government. Many people 
are now urging the central government to 
get St Che roots of tribal discontent which, 
as the Hindustan Times reminded them, is 
not confined to Bastar. The local authori- 
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des are defending themselves by arguing 
that Bhanjdeo was heading in the direcdon 
taken by the secessionist Nagas and Mizos. 
But this has been given litde credence. New 
Delhi is being reminded that disaffection 
may indeed turn into separatism unless the 
government acts quickly to give under-privi¬ 
leged tribal people a sense of belonging. 
Tffis is in effect a demand for a fairer spread 
of national investment. The implication is 
that tribal areas are left out in the cold 
because their leaders are less adept at polid- 
cal string-pulling. 


QiRMANY 


Shopping the American way 



FROM OUR lONN OORRBSPONDENT 

T hey are used to Americans and 
American terminology in the Frank¬ 
furt area, and the American-style shop¬ 
ping project *out in the open” was 
suspect at first ■■ a further encroachment 
on the Gennan way of life. Yet the driver 
of a police car patrolling the autobahn 
between Wiesbaden and Frankfun looked 
uncomprehendingly when the traveller 
from Bonn (who should have known 
better) asked the other morning where he 
should turn off in order to come to the 
Main-Taunus "shopping centre.” The 
policeman consulted his colleague in 
whispers. Could the inquirer mean the 
Main-Taunus Einkaufszentrum ? He 
did. Five minutes later he was there, 
effortlessly parked, free of charge, in one 
of 3 POO berths, all within shouting 
distance of a collocation of eighty shops. 

It was a Saturday. In the centres of 
Wiesbaden and Frankfurt, some ten miles 
equidistant, the slushy streets were 
chockablock with cars parked or quest¬ 
ing for space to park#^ , Human beings, 
herded between them and the traffic 
lights, .riiuffied submissively from this 
distant, to that. W^j^ard children 
werei* |jdiii|v^ wayward elmdren. But at 
ffic Jfiaisi^Taunus shopping centre poten- 
nuisances were being parked in 
Idndefgarten, in exchange for a 


numbered ug, and reclaimed in due 
course, with unruffled benevolence, like 
suitcases from the left-luggage office. 

The shopping centre was opened two 
years ago this coming spring. Despite 
initial misgivings, it has been a success 
for those who have rented premises there, 
and is no longer resented by those who 
have not. Indeed, it is so much admired 
that it is being, or about to be, flattered 
by imitation in inter-urban regions near 
Hamburg, Bochum, Stuttgart, Cologne 
and Bonn. 

The Cologne-Bonn project is the 
newest. Although the legal arrangements 
have not yet all been completed, a site 
of 96,000 square metres, just off the 
Cologne-Bonn motorway, has already 
been bought by an American real estate 
agent acting on behalf of a group of 
German and foreign backers. Like 
Frankfurt and Wiesbaden, Cologne and 
Bonn house between them about a million 
people. The planners of the Cologne- 
Bonn centre talked at first of allocating 
72,000 square metres of the site to shops 
(almost twice as much as at Main- 
Taunus) and of making room for 4,300 
cars. But in face of opposition from 
local retail tradesmen, they have settled 
for 20,000 square metres for shops and 
space for 1,000 cars. This leaves a lot 
of room for spreading, if they arc allowed 
to do so, later. 


It was only natural that local shop¬ 
keepers first turned pale when they heard 
of the project. Some pessimists among 
them brandished calculations predicting 
that such a market would “ steal ” 70 per 
cent of their turnover. The promoters 
blandly replied that the ** diversion *’ 
would be only one or two per cent. 

But since shopkeepers have had a 
chance to study the Main-Taunus experi¬ 
ment, some of them are becoming bolder. 
It has been noted that Frankfurt’s and 
Wiesbaden’s pedestrian shoppers are find¬ 
ing their city centres more attractive now 
that the monstrous squadrons of the 
motorised make instead for the port and 
plunder of Main-Taunus. And there is 
enough evidence to encourage urban 
shopkeepers to appreciate that a town 
centre of architectural and historical dis¬ 
tinction, or even just plain cosy, remains 
the setting in which most people, at 
heart, prefer to shop, and which few alto¬ 
gether abandon for the sake of new¬ 
fangled convenience. 

But the allurements of the inter-town 
centre arc undeniable. At Main-Taunus, 
which is to be the model of the Bonn- 
Cologne centre, customers can keep under 
cover more or less the whole time. There 
are no roads to be crossed. There is a 
post office on the spot, also a bank, and, 
should the worst come to the worst, a 
doctor. While meandering about his or 
her business—most people seem to 
meander through this time-saving device 
—the visitor can leave a pair of shoes 
to be heeled or a key to be copied. There 
are some snack bars of slap-bang style, 
but also two restaurants that sen^c quite 
good food. The Bonn-Colognc pro¬ 
moters intend to build a swimming pool. 

The site chqsen between Bonn and 
Cologne was pan of the moribund farm¬ 
land of the Eichholz estate. But one won¬ 
ders how long the shopping ceniie will be 
able to claim that it is “ in the open.” A 
huge urban growth is gradually forming 
links along the 25 miles 01 so of plain lying 
south of Cologne as far as the Seven 
Mountains ; it embraces Wcsscling, Bonn, 
Godesberg, Mehlcm and Konigswintcr. 
Moves are made here and there towards 
communal fusion, but they are stoutly 
resisted by local patriots. 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY METALEXPORTS 

Machine Tools 

Woodworking machinery 

Textile machinery and accessories 

Machinery and complete equipment for the 

Paper and Cellulose Industry 

Machines for the Optical and Glass Industry 

Machines and equipment for the production of 

Incandescent Lamps and Thermionic Tubes 

Pumps and Compressors 

Miscellaneous machinery 

Castings and Metal Goods 


(Please tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you ve YOUR REMARKS: 

Interested. Full information wUibe sent as soon aspossibh.) (Please note your questions and queries here) 

□ Machine Tools 

□ Woodworking machinery 

□ Textile machinery and accessories 

□ Machinery and complete equipment for the 
Paper and Cellulose Industry 

□ Machines for the Optical anid Glass industry 

□ Machines and equipment for the production of 
Incandescent tampe and 'niermtonic Tubes 

□ Pumps and Compressors 

□ lyiiscelianeous machinery 
Q tetfngs and Metal Goods 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Consumers' 
new day 

WASHING rON, DC 

E xhortations to Congress lo do more to protect the consumer 
have become a presidential ritual. The trouble with con¬ 
sumers is that there are too many of them ; President Kennedy 
called them “ the only important group in the economy who are 
not effectively organised.” With one big exception, most of what 
Mr Kennedy urged on the Eighty-seventh Congress has been urged, 
yet again, on the Eighty-ninth by President Johnson in his message 
on consumer interests. The big exception was the tightening up 
of controls on the manufacture and marketing of drugs, which was 
achieved in 1962 by the Kefauver Act in the wake of the thalido¬ 
mide affair ; pharmaceutical legislation typically draws its impetus 
trom a disaster or a scandal. The additional powers gained at that 
time by the Food and Drug Administration are so extensive that 
is only now plucking up courage to make full use of them. 
The campaigners for an automobile safety law have been watch¬ 
ing the rout of the General Motors Corporation at the hands of 
Mr Ralph Nader, the author of “ Unsafe at any Speed,” in hopes 
that this may provide the extra bit of impetus that they need. By 
now the automobile industry has become resigned to some degree 
of federal interference, but it objects desperately to giving the 
federal government power to lay down what the design of cars 
should be. The industry believes that cars are sold by regular 
changes of style and that interference with its freedom in body 
styling would spell economic misfortune. Thus there will be a fight 
to get the Administration’s Bill watered down in Congress but, 
thanks to the publicity attending the Nader case, the industry will 
enter the fight in less than its usual brash shape. Already its rear¬ 
guard action 'against the tyre saleiy Bill is as good as lost. Primarily 
this Bill, which the Senate passed on Tuesday, provides for stan¬ 
dards for new and retreaded lyres and insists that their labelling 
shall enable moi^irists to tell what quality they arc buying. But 
the hearings also brought out the fact that new cars arc habitually 
sold with tyres strong enough only for half-empty cars and a clause 
in the Hill provides for compulsory minimum safety standards to 
be laid down for lyrcs on new cars. 

With the war in Vietnam earing up the Budget, the economists 
wary of inflation and the Treasury and the banking authorities 
nervous about the balance of international payments, this is a bad 
year for reforms that cost money. If the Administration wants to 
have something to show the electorate in the autumn, it may decide 
that this is the moment for an effort on the various aspects of 
protection for consumers, something which may be unpopular with 
business but at least does not burden the federal Budget. Presi¬ 
dential declarations of w^arm interest have not always, in the past, 
been followed up with an actual effort to get Bills through Congress. 
President Johnson’s message on consumer interests may presage 
such an effort—or it may not. 

One measure foi which he expressed support, the truth in 
lending ” Bill sponsored by Senator Douglas of Illinois is stuck, 
as always, in the Senate Banking and Currency Committee under 
an unsympathetic chairman. Mr Douglas first introduced the Bill 
in i960. President Kennedy endorsed it broadly in 1962 and Mr 
Johnson in 1964, but neither made the effort to collect a majority 
of the committee to act upon it. Mr Johnson pointed out in his 


message that the volume of new hire-purchase credit reached $75 
billion last year and he urged that lenders be required to state 
the full cost ot credit simply and clearly, and to slate it before any 
credit contract is signed.’' He did not appear to insist, however, 
oil what Senator Douglas regards as the heart of his Bill (and what 
the pressure groups arrayed against it particularly dislike): that 
lenders be required to tell borrowers what actual annual rate of 
interest they pay. Supporters of the Bill are not sure whether this 
implies a possible retreat by the President from backing the measure 
in its full rigour. Possibly Mr Johnson intended to retain some 
flexibility in hopes of negotiating an end to the long committee 
deadlock. A trade may be done but without a campaign of per¬ 
suasion from the White House, and possibly from the President 
himself, the Bill may not be dislodged from the committee at all. 
Once on the Senate floor, it would have a good chance of passage. 


Hr Douglas Bill forms a pair with the ‘‘truth in packaging** 
Bill spunserred by Senator Hart of Michigan. This has also 
enioyed ineffectual support from the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations: it usually reposes in the Commerce Committee or 
the Senate, which is now studying it in closed sessions. President 
Johnson’s endorsement of the principle involved was more definite 
in this month’s message than it was in his message on the State of 
the Union in January; this has given rise to hopes that he may mean 
business this time The groups agitating for the Bill have sum¬ 
moned a Consumer Assembly to meet in Washington in late April 
in hopes of rallying support in Congress, but they face the usual 
difficulty that consumers are less influential than producers or 
distributors. 

What makes the Hart Bill necessary is the vast change in retail 
trading w'hich has, in twenty years, replaced the grocer’s counter 
by the supermarket shelves. Now the salesman's job is done by 
the package. The average supermarket contains 8,000 different 
ones. Naiurally enough, the makers of package^ have joined with 
the grocery trade to oppo.se any more regulation of the methods 
by which thj package does its work. What Senator Hart wani.s 
to do is to require that the net contents be stated on the front 
of (he package and in not less than a prescribed size of type, while 
words like “ giant ” and ” economy ” as indicators of size would 
be discarded. 

The Senate hearings have elicited what most sharp-eyed shoppers 
knew, thateconomy ” sizes are sometimes no cheaper nor “ giant ’* 
sizes necessarily bigger than other sizes of the same product. 
for the meaningless “ cents off ” label, manufacturers (as distinct 
from retailers') w'Oiild be prohibited from using it. An attempt 
would be made to relate the size of a package to the quantity of 
its contents. There may even be an attempt to control those 
alluring pictures on the cartons of frozen cherry pie or Lobster 
Newburg, .so like the sumptuous blooms on seed packages. The 
opposing trade organisations are making hay with estimates of 
the volume of detailed work and the miles of printed paper which 
would result, but a fair body of opinion has grown up holding 
that the packaging revolution makes some sort of counter-revolutioti 
necessary. Senator Hart has a fair chance of getting at least a 
dimini.shed version of his Bill. 

President Johnson also proposed legislation to protect children— 
for instance, he would limit the quantity of children’s sugar-coated 
aspirin which could be sold in any one package—and a new Drug 
Safety Acr. This would control the unsolicited distribution of 
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drugs as doctors’ ssmpks through the mails and would make the 
labelling requirements for dangerous or perishable drugs more 
stringent. But the real stiffening of pharmaceutical controls is 
going on under the existing Kefauver Isw which the Food and 
Drug Administration has until lately lacked cither the resources 
or the boldness to apply to the full. Strikingly enough, Mr Johnson 
spoke in his message of “revitalising” the FDA and this docs 
seem to be the spirit in which the new Administrator, Dr Goddard, 
is tackling his enormous task. Last autumn a book—“The 'Fhera- 
peutic Nightmare ” by Mr Morton Mint/—attacked many aspects 
both of the FDA and of the pharmaceutical industry. One target 
was the uninhibited promotion and lax control of the fashionable 
psychotherapeutic drugs which arc huge money-spinners in a 
society where people tend to he self-conscious about their mental 
tensions and willing to pay dear for almost any relief. Dr Goddard 
has impe^sed special controls on sixteen “ mind ” drugs, including 
some very fashionable tranquillisers. 

He has moved even more severely against another line of pro¬ 
ducts attacked in Mr Mintz’s book, the throat lozenges in which 
penicillin or st>me other antibiotic is combined with symptom- 
suppressing substances. Some hundreds of brands of these are 
now forbidden to be manufactured, on the ground that they are 
ineffective. With a wholly new air of urgency, the FDA proposes 
to address itself to its task of reviewing the effectiveness of the 
3,000 or so compounds put on the market between 1938 and the 
passage of the Kefauver Act in 1962. A reorganisation in the 
agency puts the same team in charge of oHkrial work on a drug 
from its first appearance to the point at which it is licensed Tor 
not licensed) for marketing. 

Anodyne talk of “ partnership ” between the FDA and the 
industry which it is intended to control has been abruptly dropped. 
So have two of the agency's higher officials. On the form of his 
first ten weeks, the energetic Dr Goddard promises to carry out 
in earnest the clean-but of the American pharmaceutical list which^ 
the critics of his agency have long insisted, is needed. Given the 
scientific resources an American inquiry can mount, such a clean¬ 
out should be of value to the world at large. Bur the financial 
interests involved are so large that a powerful counter-attack on 
Dr Goddard seems inevitable unless be changes his tune. How 
President Johnson decides to deal with the counter-attack, when 
it comes, will be significant. 

India's life-line 

WASHINGION, DC 

N the face of it, Mrs Gandhi has done better out of her visit 
to Washington than the Prime Minister of Pakistan did our 

his in December. This is not due to any great talents of per¬ 
suasion on her pan, but to the Administration's desire to rebuild 
American cunhckncc in India—at a low ebb since last summer's 
war over Kashmir. Not only must the starving be fed, for humani¬ 
tarian reasons, but a great deal more must be done for India on 
general pounds of foreign policy. The plans to send an additional 
3.5 million tons of food to India—beyond the 6.5 million already 
being supplied—were under way before Mrs Gandhi arrived, but 
this was a timely week in which to announce them. During the 
next eighteen months about a billion dollars worth of food will 
be sent under the F(X)d for Peace programme. It is hoped that 
other countries will match America's 3.5 million tons. But if their 
response is insufficient, the President promised, in his message to 
Congress on Wednesday, that the United States would do more. 
The big quesfion marks remain aid for development and the 
willingness of the United States to commit itself to long terra help. 
The World Bank consortium is expected to meet again, perhaps 
next week, to dtmsidcr what loans to grant in advance of the next 
five-year plan, which is due in May or June. About $285 million 


of Ameri^n money for development was frozen when the fighting 
broke out and bow much of this can be retrieved is still uncertain. 
The Adxniinistration promised to inform Congress before restarting 
the flow of development aid and the President’s message this week, 
with its hopeful references to what India has already started to do 
to conquer its food deficit and to the promising development 
schemes it is discussing, set ihc scene for a new start, Bui the 
Indians, naturally enough, want 10 know how much aid they can 
count on for their long-term economic plans. 

Mr Johnson's own inclination is to keep development aid on a 
shorter string than in the past. If India pursues the “ strong, 
energetic development policy " which he mentioned in his message 
this week, and on sensible, realistic lines, he will try to see that 
it is supported by adequate aid. The readiness of Indians to fake 
good economic advice from the United States is limited, but it is 
hoped that they will swallow it from the World Bank. One sugges¬ 
tion from the President which seemed imaginative was that some 
of the billion or so dollars of funds in rupees built up by American 
sales of food should be used to establish an Indo-American educa¬ 
tional foundation. This is not a new idea and the Indians have 
mixed feelings about it, for it will not, in fact, bring them any 
additional resources^ although it looks like such a generous gesture. 

Vote for inflation? 

N o man keeps his cards closer to his chc.si than President 
Johnson. On Wednesday he insisted that he had " absolutely 
not ” made up his mind about whether higher taxes were needed 
to restrain inflation—thus confounding those who had concluded 
from what he had said the day before that a request for another 
$5 billion or so in taxes was becoming almost a certainty. Mo«t 
of his advisers, he conceded on Tuesday, thought that not enough 
had been done so far to curb the rise in prices and be offered 
three pi>8sible choices: controls over wages and prices, which 
nobody would like, a cut of over $5 billion in federal expenditures 
or higher taxes. Gongress, the President felt sure, would rather 
have a m^xlesi increase in taxation than see the value of the 
dollar go down. 

In an election year this may be debateable. Whai is ceitain is 
that no big cuts arc likely to be made in spending. This week 
in the House of Representatives the Republicans made a determined 
effort to eliminate money for two new programmes about which 
even a number of Democrats have their doubts: federal rent 
subsidies for poor people and a ieacbers Corps to invigoiaie slum 
schools. The Republicans called the Democrats soft on inflation 
but, stiffened by hard persuaskin from the White House, the 
President's party repulsed ibe attack, though oti lent subsidies 
65 Democrats voted with the opposition. Continuing to move 
at a cautious pace toward the Great Society, in spite of the war 
in Vietnam, is one thing. But Congre.ss is also jibbing at the com¬ 
pensating cuts in popular but wasteful programmes which Mr 
Johnson proposed and is over-riding his wishes in order to shower 
largesse on servicemen and old people. The President is too old a 
hand nor to have realised that this would happen. 

The decision about whether to request higher taxes is now 
scheduled for late April or early May. If ii is made, there will 
then be a partisan fight in (Congress ; the Republicans say that 
they will not go along unless there have already been big cuts 
in government expenditures. Action may be too late. The index 
of c'onsumer prices went up by over half a point in February, more 
than in any month since June, and though the government experts 
say that the worst is now over, few days go by without the 
announcement of fresh increases ; shoes and fertiliser prices are the 
most recent. The New York Times this week advised the President 
t€ spend the next few weeks preparing the congressional ground for 
a tax rise. 
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Wrappings of obscenity 


Tipping the balance 

U NCERTAINTY about thc cconomic future^, and growing certainty 
that inflation is coining, are tipping thc balance of inter¬ 
national payments unfavourably. Not only do these doubts shake 
confidence in the dollar abroad but, more specifically, booming 
demand at home leaves manufacturers with little attention to give 
to promoting exports and consumers with an insatiable desire for 
imports. The latest figures confirm fears that the trade surplus, 
thc most satisfactory item in America's international accounts, is 
falling off again this year is it did last; then it contributed just 
under $5 billion and now it is running at an annual rate of under 
$4 billion. The impact of the war in Vietnam on the balance of 
payments also appears likely to be heavier than was estimated 
originally. 

These arc two of thc reasons why exprerts arc now predicting 
that in 1966 the international accounts, far from achieving the 
equilibrium which had been hoped for, may show a deficit of as 
much as $500 million over 1965’s $1.3 billion. The third reason 
is last week’s report of what foreign affiliates of American firms 
arc proposing to spend on new plant and equipment this year. This 
shows a planned increase of 24 per cent over 1965, far greater than 
the increase in thc previous year; spending on manufacturing and 
petroleum facilities in Europe is to rise particularly sharply. Tlic 
Department of Commerce points out that customarily only about 
a quarter of such outlays arc financed by capital outflows from thc 
United States, with the rest of thc money coming from earnings 
of foreign affiliates and from borrowing abroad. Such borrowing 
has gone up enormously recently as a result of thc voluntary restric¬ 
tions put on American investment overseas for thc sake of the 
balance of payments. Thc Secretary of Commerce admits that at 
thc moment foreign capital markets are suffering from a surfeit of 
American borrowing but he says that he expects that, after readjust¬ 
ment. these markets will be able to absorb additional American 
is'^nes. Other observers are dubious. 

CAPITAL SPENDING ABROAD i 96 Gpiann^ 

$b.Hioo - •TH« <•*«'»" 



1962 '64 '66 plditneJ 


On lop of this businessmen seem to have co-operated so well with 
the voluntary programme, which sets a combined target for their 
foreign spending over the two years 1965 and 1966, that they have 
substantial margins in hand. Thus capital outflows for direct 
investment abroad may be higher this year than the Administration 
estimated, especially as most businessmen feel that in the long run 
they must expand overseas or lose their markets to their com¬ 
petitors. If that happened, the government’s programme would 
become self-defeating, since there would then be fewer profits for 
American companies to bring back home. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the voluntary programme, if it is extended for 
another year as is now expected, may lose much of its effectiveness. 
Businessmen arc already being asked whether, if something stronger 
is found to be necessary, they would prefer tighter voluntary 
controls, mandatory controls on capital exports or some form of 
tax. The answer some give is that they will decide when they sec 
what the Administration offers. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

ARD cases make bad law, the saying goes. So may cases that 
involve unpleasant defendants. That is the most charitable 
explanation of the Supreme Court's astonishing decision—Mr 
Justice Harlan called it that in his dissent and it seems to have 
astonished most commentators^—in the case of Ginzburg v Uoitod 
States. By a vote of 5 to 4 the Court held that a man could be 
criminally punished under the obscenity laws for sending a iioii< 
obscene bo^ through thc post, if he promoted and advertised it 
in a manner that amounted to titiUacion." The man who calied 
forth this judgment was Mr Ralph Ginzburg, a 36-year-old 
publisher who has made a fortune out of sensationalism. On 
Valentine's Day in 1962 he began publishing Eros, a handsomely 
printed quarterly that advertised itself as the magazine of sexual 
candour " and boasted that it was “ the rage of prudes everywhere.” 
As the Supreme Cxiurt was not too delicate to point out, be 
attempted—unsuccessfully—to have thc copies posted from thc 
town of Intercourse, Pennsylvania. He was undoubtedly brazen 
in a proclaimed effort to run ti$ close to thc censorship Jaws as 
possible and seemed confident that thc Supreme Conn would 
reverse any conviction. 

That Mr Ginzburg guessed wrong and must now begin a iivc-yoar 
prixsoii sentence should not be any cause for tears on his account; 
he gambled and lost. What gives concern to publishers and 
upholders of civil liberties is the effect of the reasoning in his case 
on what had been a notable trend towards freedom of expression. 
The opinion of the Court was written by Mr Justice Brennan, who 
has been the Omrt's particular expert in this diffkull area since the 
Roth case in 1957. That leading case laid down the rule that a 
work cati be found obscene, under the Constitution, only if, ** to 
thc average person, applying contemporary community standards, 
the dominant theme of the material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” To that elusive definition Justice Brennan has 
now^ added a further element; “ in close cases ” evidence of sug¬ 
gestive salesmanship may go to prove thc obscene nature of the 
work. Thc opinion assumed that the copy of Ews and two other 
works on which Mr Cfinzburg was prosecuted were not obscene in 
thc abstract, but held that 

the fact that each of these publications wms created or exploited 
entirely on the basis of its appeal to prurient interests strengthens 
the conclusion that thc transactions here were sales of illicit 
merchandise, not sales of constitutionally protected matter. 

From thc lawyers’ standpoint, the oddest thing about thc Court’s 
reasoning was that it purported to be an interpretation of a 100-year- 
old statute that says nothing about “ exploitation ” or “ titillation ” 
in sales techniques. It is a straightforward law making it a crime 
to use the mails for nonmailable matter ” and defining the latter 
to include “obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy or vile” 
works. Thc Supreme Court had always previously read this 
statute to relate to thc character of a book, not to its promotion. 
The four dissenters obicctcd that Mr Ginzburg had been found 
guilty of a crime that he could not have known existed. In effect 
thc Supreme Court had defined the crime to fit the facts, as the 
House of Lords did in the Ladies' Directory case—but this time 
ill a legal system that has no common law crimes. 

From thc public point of view', the danger of the decision is the 
dampening effect it may have on publishers. Justice Brennan, 
offering reassurance, said that a conviction for mailing obscene 
matter based in part on the promotional techniques “docs noi 
necessarily suppress the materials in question, nor chill their 
proper distribution for a proper use.” A clcan-cui chap with a 
bland advertising style, that is, might be able to circulate Eros. 
But thc argument really cuts thc other way. A publisher with a 
btxik that he thought was all right may now fear that some jury 
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v».jJl find that he tried a little lot> hard to sell ir. The point is that 
most cases will be decided by local judges and juries, nor by the 
Supreme Court. Justice Harlan warned that works such as “ Lady 
Chartcrley’s Lover/’ kvng since judicially approved, could now be 
ihe subject of a prosecution. Justice Brennan inadvertently 
emphasized (the chilling effect on publishers in another case 
decided the same day. It concerned “ Fanny Hill.'* The Court 
reversed a Massachusetts ban on that piece of eighteenth century 
erotica, but Justice Brennan warned that a prosecution would still 
succeed if Massachusetts showed that the book was commercially 
exploited for the sake of prurient appeal.'* 

Tbe more adventurous publishers may be sufficiently ingenious 
lo meet the challenge from the Supreme Court. The discussion 
at the advertising chief’s desk can be imagined: “ Manny, it’s a 
great ad, but we’ll have to kill * sizzling.* ” That the Justices of 
the Supreme Court or anyone else should set out in the year 1966 
to purge advertising of sexual content is pure comedy in a country 
where sex is the main theme of advertising for everything except 
breakfast cereal. 


Dead as the poll tax 

S OMEDAY parents will have to explain to their children just what 
a poll tax was. The Supreme Court has snuffed out the last 
breath of legality from that historical barrier by which the South 
used to keep Negroes off the electoral rolls. The Court’s ruling 
was directed against Virginia’s fue of $1.50 a head for voting in 
staite and local elections. Virginia had defiantly introduced this 
restricted form of tax on the ballot after the 24th Amendment to 
the Constitution, passed in 1964, outlawed the poll tax in federal 
elections. The decision will put an end to legal manneuverings to 
keep alive similar taxes in Texas and Alabama (where lower federal 
courts had already declared them unconstitutional) and in 
Mississippi. It was not argued that Virginia's tax was used speci¬ 
fically to discriminate against Negroes, but rather that it infringed 
ihc rights of all poor people and Justice William Douglas declared 
in sweeping terms that “ the right to vote is too precious, too 
fundamental to be so burdened.'’ 

Some State Senators had hoped that the Virginia Legislature 
would repeal the tax before the Supreme Qiurt took the matter 
out of its hands. But Governor Godwin preferred the policy, a 
habit in Virginia, of letting the “ feds do ir ”—make necessary but 
unpopular decisions. Even within the Court itself, however, three 
dissenting Justices felt that the killing of the poll tax was a )ob 
which should have been done by the states or by Congress. Justice 
Harlan deplored that the Court should rule that property qualifi- 
<t.ations and poll taxes, part of the American political structure 
since colonial times, are constitutionally unsound just because they 
arc not in accord with “ current egalitarian notions.” 

Two other unanimous decisions, which will bring joy to civil 
rights crusaders, give the Justice Department at least some of the 
authority that it craves to bring federal prosecutions in the cases of 
murdered or injured civil rights workers when these crimes go 
unpunished by the states or communities where they have occurred. 
The Court over-ruled the federal judge in Mississippi who had 
dismissed indictments against 17 white Mississippians accused in 
connection with the shooting of three young civil rights workers in 
the summer of 1964. And it revived federal charges against six 
Georgians (three of them members of the Ku Klux Klan) indicted 
for killing a Negro educator as he drove through Georgia that same 
summer. Prosecution can now proceed in both cases. The defen¬ 
dants have not been charged with murder—a crime reserved to the 
jurisdiction of the states—but with depriving the victims of their 
civil rights, a federal offence under old laws, enacted in the Recon¬ 
struction peillad after the Civil War, under which the maximum 
pawity is ten years in gaol. In his message on civil rights. 
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scheduled to go to Congress next week. President Johnson is 
expected to ask for new legislation to make it entirely clear that 
any person who terrorises people working for the advancement of 
Negroes is liable to punishment under federal Jaw. 



On the 



poverty 



war-path 
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FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

F or the first time in almost a century, there is an Indian Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs in Washington: Mr Robert Bennett 
of the Oneida tribe. His warmly regarded predecessor, Mr Phillco 
Nash, resigned this month when it became clear that his boss, the 
Secretary of the Interior, found him insufficiently forceful in 
pressing the claims of his charges—the 350,000 or so Indians who 
still live on reservations. Mr Udall is also said to have been 
dissatisfied with the pace of economic development on these 
reservations, which arc widely scattered over 26 states, mostly 
in the West. About $280 million is being spent by the federal 
government this year to improve the condition of ihc Indians, but 
little is left for development; even the money for schools, health, 
welfare, and roads has to be spread thin. The continent’s original 
owners are among the most impoverished people in the country 
in spite of recent efforts to make up for a century of neglect and 
worse. Yet the Indians arc the one racial group in whose favour 
the federal government is permitted to discriminate openly ; indeed 
the long series of treaties and Indian laws requires it lo do so. 

No Indian need stay on a reservation and some 200,000 or so 
have left to try their luck in the competitive, individualistic world 
t'uisidc. But in 1961 a task force dismissed the idea that the 
special position of the Indian tribes could be brought to an end, 
noting that most of the Indians on reservations were less well 
educated than other Americans, had a shorter life span and a much 
lower standard of living. The Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, 
who were given a million dollars five years ago and told to find 
their own way in the world, are now w»orse off than ever. Most 
Indians are indeed very poor ; of the 100,000 or so on the reserva¬ 
tions who are employable, about half are chronically out of work. 
The housing of nine-tenths of them is far below standard; the 
average family income is only a third of that of white families. 
Disease cuts their life expectancy to two-thirds that of whites. 
Many drown their sorrows in drink. Yet their numbers are rising. 
With a birth rate higher than that of w'hites, and the gradual 
improvement in measures for their health, there arc twice as many 
Indians as there were in 1900. 

On the average Indians have several years less education than 
white Americans ; most of the increase in next year’s budget for 
tbe Bureau of Indian Affairs is for more schools to cope with the 
rising tide of school-children. A college education used to be a 
rarity, but now the bureau provides 1,700 scholarships. Many 
Indians, however, prefer to stay on the reservations. As a race 
they do not share the Negro’s burning rage for acknowledged 
equality. They are also group-minded rather than individualistic. 
Tlie Indian worries less about tomorrow than do white people. 
Some, living on land which contains natural gas, petroleum, 
uranium or other minerals, do not need to worry at all ; for example, 
the Laguna Indians in New Mexico dig and mill the urauium 
ores on which rheir tribes draw royalties. But only about 10 per 
lctu of the 80.000 square miles of reservation land have valuable 
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Air Canada announces 

the 'WESTERN ARROW’ 

first daily non-stop service 
to Western Canada 



Every afternoon/ from May 22nd« an Air 
Canada flight leaves London^bound for 
Western Canada. One flight a week non; 
stop to Vancouver. One non-stop to 
Edmonton. One non-stop to Calgary. Pour 
flights non-stop to Winnipeg, That's Air 
Canada's new AMOW 

Now Air Canada, the big Canadian airline, flies 
you to the West faster than ever before. 

This new * WESTERN ARHOW’ service means that 
any day you can fly straight into Western Canada. 
With no time tost at stopping points en route. You 
leave in the afternoon, arrive the same evening I 

Direct non-stop services to molor destinations. 

Air Canada's now ^westernARROW* service 
starts on May 22nd. Here are the details: 

Vancouver. Every Saturday, a non-stop service 
leaving London at 1515 hours, arriving Vancouver 
1640 (local time). 

Calgary, Every Monday, a non-stop service leaving 
London at 1430 hours, arriving Calgary 1520 
(local time). Then on to Vancouver. 


EdmontoSi Every Thursday, a non-stop service 
leaving London at 1720, arriving Edmonton 1800 
(local time). Then on to Calgary and Vancouver. 
WieaiM* fUghts a week from London to 
Winnipeg (two via Glaegow), then on via Calgary 
or Edmonton to Vancouver. 


Every * WESTERN ARROW flight will have the 
samesuperb Air Canadeaervice. You fly in comfort 
in a big DC-8 jaL in the care of a crew and cabin 
staff noted for their warmth and friendliness. 
for further defalk obout the -westernarrow* 
consult your travel agent 



AIR 

CANADA 

142/4 flEGENT ST, LONDON, W.1. MAVFAIR 7233 
AND OFFICES IN GLASGOW, DUBLIN, SHANNON 
BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER AND LEEDS. 
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Which two Of these ten wolds... 



... would you use to nome 
the leodhig electrical, electronic and 
mechonlcol engineering compony hi 
Britain and the Commonwenlth? 

You can get the right answer in less than ten seconds. 

When you've got it you'll have the key to our front door. 

If you take more than ten seconds just look below. 


The right two words—English Electric— put English Electric right in the forefront 
include by definition all the others. They of advanced electrical and electronic 
denote 44 specialist production compan- technology in Britain and throughout the 
ies and five of the most modern industrial world, 

research and development laboratories p.s. Our front door is in the Strand, at 
In Europe. These substantial resources the corner of Aldwych. 
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mineral rights ; the rest is farm or timber land or good bnly for 
scanty grazing. 

One programme, which has both private and public backing, 
attempts to establish small factories on or near reservations and 
to train Indians to work in them. This has had some success: 
there arc about eighty such plants turning out products from 
electronics to beadwork. Navajos, for example, arc making 
transistors. Indians, particularly the women, arc patient and good 
at fine work. Bills now before Congress, proposed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, call for an expansion of federal guarantees for 
private loans to enable more such plants to be set up. But at 
best only a few thousand more jobs arc likely to be created. 


T hf “ war on poverty ” has brought another dimension into the 
effort to lift the condition of the Indians up to that of other 
Americans, but it is too soon to say how much success the fresh 
approach will have. To expect the new services of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to be co-ordinated in full harmony with 
the established ones seems optimistic. Last autumn its head, 
Mr Sargent Shriver, enlivened the National Congress of American 
Indians with a speech in which he as good as promised to liberate 
them from stifling paternalism, red tape and bureaucratic vaccilla- 
tion ; Mr Nash, then the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was in 
the audience. The OEO sees itself as having a mission lo cut 
acro^s established channels and to shake things up in order to get 
social progress moving. Some of its officials criticise the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for being at one and the same time too assimila- 
tionisi in its philosophy and for trying to preserve the reservations 
as ancient monuments ; they also deplore its practice ot working 
through tribal councils, some of which are indeed dominated b\ 
elders hostile to any kind of change. The bureau, on the other 
hand, sees its objectives, which were changed alter the task lorce 
report in 1961, as making the reservations viable for those who 
continue to live on them and preparing individual Indians to make 
a living wherever they choose. 

On the reservations, however, Mr Shriver’s workers and the 
regular officials do seem to be co-operating in encouraging the 
tribes to think of programmes of improvement; many of these 
promise good results. The unquestioned successes so far have been 
the youth schemes. Some 18,000 young Indians of high school 
age have been attending Neighbourhood Youth Corps centres 
w^here they get work training while they are still at school and 
living at home. Eleven thousand pre-school children have benefited 
from the Head Start classes, which enable them to begin school on 
something like equal terms with other children. Six of the ten 
Job Corps centres planned for Indian reservations have been 
opened ; here young people live, study and learn techniques of work. 

Progress has been slower on the miscellany of improvement 
schemes kniYwn as community action programmes, which arc the 
centre-piece of the drive to end poverty. This is largely because 
individual plans have to be thought up and put forward by the 
often derelict aimmunities themselves. The problem is to get 
enough schemes invented and presented properly so that aurhoriiy 
can pass judgment on them. Mr Shriver took a promising step 
last summer when he granted $825,000 to a consortium of three 
universities traditionally interested in Indian affairs. They are 
to give Indian communities in fifteen western slates the technical 
assistance and training to enable them to produce and run com¬ 
munity action programmes. Some of the ones already under way 
provide legal aid for Sioux on the Cheyenne River in South Dakota 
and special classes for White Mountain Apaches who have left 
school too early; another programme will combat juvenile 
delinquency among the Seminolcs in Florida. Over $7 million has 
now been granted to 49 Indian communities for such self-help 
schemes, nearly $2 million of it to the Navajos who make up a 
quarter of the Indians on reservations. 


Freedom from freeways 


Freeways. 
mmmmB existing 
===== rejected earlier 
..= 1 '=,',':' Bltemattve, 

now rejected 

FROM A CORRFSPONDliNT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

T wi’t.VF years of almost hysterical public protests by San 
Franciscans against modern eight-lane motor freeways, on the 
grounds that they are ugly and destroy urb.in integrity, culminated 
last week in a 6-5 vote by city officials to reject, emphatically and, 
it seems, irretrievably, $270 million offered by the federal govern^ 
ment. This was available under the inter-state highway pro¬ 
gramme, for which Washington pays 90 per cent of the cost, for 
a sixteen-mile stretch of road leading to the Golden Gate Bridge 
cither by crossing the residential heart of the city or by circling 
along its beautiful bay front. The vote in City Hall was a tense 
confrontation, with jeering and cheering citizens looking on, be¬ 
tween elected officials who share the view of businessmen and trade 
unionists that jobs and progress depend upon moving motor cars 
through the streets easily and other elected officials who sympathise 
with the property owners; they object to freeways because they 
disfigure and dissect a community. 

The public revulsion began when the double-decked Embar- 
cadero freeway put a concrete curtain across the city’s harbour 
and its view^ of the beloved Ferry Building. As a result, this and 
other freeways were left with dead-end stubs while San Frandscci 
searched for palatable ways of moving huge numbers of cars 
through the 46 square miles of this compact, tightly-built, well- 
integrated city. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent 
on architects and designers who have produced enticing proposals 
for putting the freeways in tunnels or concealing them by terraced 
gardens or submerging them under the bay. Such efforts at disguise 
have produced some of the most creative designs ever advanced 
for road-building but San Francisco has said “ no ” to all of them. 

While there have been revolts against the ruthless planning of 
the interstate highway system in other cities, San Francisco is the 
only major centre of population to refuse the federal money alto¬ 
gether. The proposed freeways would have eased the tide of 
traffic from the bedroom districts across the bay. Commuters, say 
San Franciscans, must solve their own problems. The city will 
not help them—or at least not with motor freeways ; it has already 
embarked on the construction of a high-speed up-to-date system 
of public transport by rail and it is paying for this answer to the 
freeways itself. 

During the twelve years two successive city governments have 
struggled in vain with the problem of the freeways and two of 
the slate’s highway engineers have died of heart attacks. In telling 
Uncle Sam to take his highway money and go, the citizens may 
also be dismissing their present Mayor, Mr Shelley; his failure 
to make good on his campaign pledge to “ break the freeway bottle¬ 
neck ” may have snuffed out his chances of re-election next year. 
The State Governor, Mr Brown, has no intention of letting the 
federal money go far ; he hopes to get the $27 million for freeways 
in Los Angeles, which has already sold its soul to these symbols 
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of progress. San Fnuickco’s Chamber of Conunerfre as wringing 
its hands today because the city has spumed this free ** federal 
inoncy. But a few months ago the chamber spelled out the signifi¬ 
cance of dbe difcmina when it reported that planning for freeways 
could only succeed if it was part of a general economic and cultural 
plan for die whole community. 

Marching manners 

T he new spring style of protest against the war in Vietnam was 
paraded on Fifth Avenue in New York last Sunday and in more 
than a score of other cities both in America and abroad^ on the 
anniversary of the first Vietnam teach-ins.’’ The tone of stoic 
orderlineia —kI funereal quietness was set by the Nadonal Co¬ 
ordinating Committee to End the War in Vietnam from its Wk- 
consin headquarters. The disciplined march in Manhattan was 
the largest pacifist demonstration that the dty had ever seen. Its 
participants were conspicuously better dressed, cleaner shaven and 
a more variegated cross-sccdon of American society than their pm- 
dcccssors in earlier peace in Vietnam ” demonstrations. Perl^ps 
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they were new converts won by Senator Fulbrigjit’s televised com¬ 
mittee hearings, which sent some sharp doubts about the Viet¬ 
namese war into American living rooms. Hostile spectators reaaed 
in a more old-fashioned style—<ggs and refuse, and fisticuffs when 
the eggs were gone. 

A correspondent in CaUfomia reports that the new decorum 
was also much in evidence there at the weekend. What greeted 
the American Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr Goldberg, 
when he came to Berkeley to speak at the University of California’s 
annual Charter Day celebration^ was silence. In a hush, about a 
thousand young people rose and walked out of the amphitheatre 
when Mr Goldberg spoke. Another 500 paraded quietly carrying 
sheets of paper, obediently trimmed to the size set by the univer¬ 
sity’s rules—one foot by two feet—which proclaimed “ I oppose 
this war.*' Later, at a special debate staged by the Faculty Peace 
Committee, Mr Goldberg assured 5,000 students that in Vietnam 
the United States was conducting a policing operation designed as a 
check on international violence and not as a holy war against 
communism.” But he admitted afterwards that I never saw 
young people more polite and less convinced.” Next day they, too, 
were marching in San Francisco. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Cupid ex machine 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
CAMBRIDGE 

Like an appointment to see a house with 
an estate agent, the American blind date 
offers no escape. One glance may be 
enough, but the ritual must be followed 
through anyway. It is no surprise there¬ 
fore that American university students by 
the thousands are jumping at the chance 
to let computers choose agreeable dating 
companions for them. In the year or so 
since electronic match-making on the 
campus was launched by two under¬ 
graduates at Harvard University, their 
Operation Match has grown into a 
$300^000 organisation, with a staff of a 
dozen and with branches throughout 
America and even a few abroad. Com¬ 
petitors have also sprung up and 
flourished; a rival only a mile away at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology drew 11,000 responses from a 
single distribution of questionnaires. 

The Harvard venture, incorporated as 
Compaiability Research, Inc., boasts that 
it alone is experienced enough to “ match 
both ways.” While it is comparatively 
simple to programme a computer to turn 
up a date to one person’s specifications, it 
is trickier and more expensive to train it 
to make pairs in which the attraction will 
be mutual. Operation Match’s director, 
Mr Jeff Tarr, a Harvard senior, who has 
bought out his partner and formed a Vink 
with a data processing firm on Wall 
Street, believes that his questionnaire has 
been refined to do just that—outwitting 
lying and picking out the finer threads oi 
personality. 

Preferences, if any, on race, religion, 
age (from 17 to 27 years) and height must 
be declared at the outset. Then there are 
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many questions to be answered, first from 
one’s own point of view, then from that 
of the ideal date. ** Politically concerned ” 
may seek the company of ‘‘politically 
indifferent.” Someone from a dty of 
more than one million inhabitants may be 
totally unwilling to meet anyone from a 
town with a population of under 10,000. 
The questionnaire probes further. “ How 
important is it to you that your date shares 
your attitudes toward sex?” And do you 
believe the story of the girl who said that 
she was late getting back to college be¬ 
cause her boy friend’s car broke down? 
(No, doubtful, maybe, yes.) Should 
your date believe it? The computer will 
weigh some answers against others. The 
person who checks physical attractiveness 
as “unimportant” is probably not as 
handsome as he classified himself to be. 
Surprisingly few applicants admit that 
their family’s income is under $5,000. 

After posting his (or her) answers and 
the $3 fee, the applicant waits for four¬ 
teen breathless days. Then the envelope 
should arrive containing the names of 
five members of the opposite sex—^within 
easy travelling distance—^whom the com¬ 
puter has deemed most likely to please. 
The male docs the telephoning. The 
female presumably accepts. Then they 
write b^k to Operation Match and teU 
them how things went. One boy found 
a bride but refused to be grateful : “ It 
was just luck. The other four were dogs.” 


The torrent of confidence poured into 
the computer has revealed a few harsh 
realities. The sexes have different expec¬ 
tations from the ideal date; one (or so 
it claims) hopes for seduction, the other 
has marriage in mind. And some people 
are undeniably more ideal than others : 
a graduate student at Cornell Univer¬ 
sity—more intellectual than athletic, rich 
and owning a sports car—emerged on the 
lists of 264 girls. 

What the craze has also shown is how 
desperate American students can get at 
non-coeducational institutions. Relatively 
few of Operation Match’s clients have 
come from Raddiffe College, which is in 
Harvard’s lap. Instead applications have 
poured in from the women’s colleges such 
as Wellesley, Mount Holyoke and Smith, 
and the men’s colleges, such as Dart¬ 
mouth, Yale and Princeton. For them, 
blind dates arc an expensive gamble; 
under the ground rules, girls must pay 
their train fares and the boys must pay 
their meals and lodging for the week-end. 
Yet not to have a date for Saturday night 
is a social disaster. 

If there is money to be made matching 
students in the cosy college circle, what 
about the lonely world of young unmar- 
rieds in big cities? Mr Tarr secs a lot 
of matching to be done. Another organi¬ 
sation is already using computers to tell 
prospective employers what college 
graduates it would be profitable to inter¬ 
view. Mr Tarr himself has in mind match¬ 
ing single people in Boston, New York, 
Washington and Miami, finding summer 
dates for American students in Europe, 
helping higli school seniors to choose a col¬ 
lege and advising manufacturers on the 
most receptive markets for new products. 
But first he must finish his honours thesis 
in sociology (on compaiability research) 
and graduate from Harvard. 
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Who can find you 
£250,000 

in francs in the next 
few minutes? 


your friend at Chase Manhattan 


The same goes for lire. Or D-Marks, ordollars. Or 
any foreign currency you like to name. And at com¬ 
petitive rates. 

The mechanics arc simple. It’s done through our 
Foreign Exchange Trading Room. Among other 
aids to speedy Foreign Exchange wc maintain dir¬ 
ect contact with foreign banks round the clock. 
Ourfl/)/7/7rtodoitisuniquetoChase.We'rebig,onc 
ofthebiggest.We’re NcwYorkbased,with branches, 
representative offices and affiliated banks around 


theworld.Andmorccorrespondentsthananyother 

bank. 

So in Foreign Exchange transactions, our name is 
enough to get immediate action. A call to your 
friend at Chase Manhattan, and the deal is through 
literally in minutes. 

We think you'll find Chase service something re¬ 
freshingly new in banking. We’d like to tell you 
more about it. Just call us. We’ll be along before 
the rate changes. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANkI ■ 

National Association 

6 Lonibiiul Si, London r.C'3 Mansion House 3244) * 4t> Borkelev Stiuare Wl Mayfaii 7%(» 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 
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Do the aiMiiHided English think our haute couture is strictly for the birds? 


Pc'ccuise it isn't. U l A cion't h;ive stewardesse'.s licjcjc-d out 
fcy Ricci just loi the e//o ot it. It's only an outwcird symbol of 
a ralhcrdeop conviction -that air travel can be fantastique, 
tun and splendidly trencli. look, loo, for the champagne 
the A'orld's French est aiiline hands out a.s a regular part 
of f’r.st-class bioanlast. Bui the \A'oiid of UTA isn't just 
7 Pd and gay in it*-- ric-n." h nes.^. It’s highly efficient too. 


After all, UTA needed moie than just Gallic vlan to cr.rve 
out the world's biggest to-and-aiound Africa air service . 
And to have their bC-8s penetrate 84 cities in b continents. 
UTA do all this with such painstaking punctuality d's 
becoming exceedingly old-fashioned to v/ci y about rjotling 
ttiere—you just enjoy the process! Ask your Travel Agent 
about the services ot UTA, the v.'oiT(i's French-est airhiic. 



FRENCH AIRLINES COVERING 42 tOUNTR'ES 

AND Dl CITIES IN EUROPE ■ WEST, CENTRAL AND SOU!I 

M'DDIi .AND FAR LAST • PACIFIC • AUSIRALIA AND NOPIH AMERICA 

* fullest iir coverage of Africa in association with Air Afnque _ 



vLc PaiK-^ciBl * l/icfichG.oLLr O^Pce: Rourn 


,41 Royal Lxchange, Mand^ r.ter ?. Blat.'.hia 
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Whose Fault the Cold War? 


Atomic Diplomacy: Hmtuhutu und 
Poisdam: The Use of the Atomic Bomb and 
ihe American Confront at urn iviih Soviet Poorer 

By Gar Alperovitz. 

Seckei and W arbuifi. 317 pages. 35s. 

There aever was a time when a reasonable 
man. w'ith some knowledge of the role 
which power plays in iiucrnaiional affairs, 
could conclude that the outbreak of the 
cold war was wholly the responsibility of 
one side in the ^truggIe. Since i960 when 
the State Dcpanmcni published the com¬ 
plete trar’.bcnpt of the proceedings of the 
Potsdam conference 1945. this conclu¬ 
sion has been impossible for anyone who 
would lake the trouble to stuJv that record. 
Blit the general western conviction that 
Rn-.si.t WHS -Aholly to blame was still so 
strong Ji that lime that, while American 
commentators did not lake this trouble, 
even British newspapers —.k your reviewer 
Iijs good reason to know - refused to print 
a noucc that used the transcript to show 
(hill there was some fault on both sides. It 
is thus an eltiquent sign of the now’ rapid 
decline of the cold war that Mr Alperovitz 
can get published a book winch will con¬ 
vince many reader., that the entire responsi¬ 
bility for stalling the Cv 4 d wai lay with the 
United Stales. 

!i is not Mr Alperovilz's intention firmly 
to advance this aigumeni. He warns us at 
ilie outset that his^ book deals only with 
American polit y, and with that only during 
a few months in 1945. He adds another 
w'aining: roacarch is needed belore we can 
answer the fundamental question 
• w'hcther or not later Soviet intransigence 
; was only the understandable result of a 
feeling of insecurity indueed in Russia's 
leaders by i previous change in ilie Ameri¬ 
can lU tit tide Bui iheie are two directions 
iP which he more than hints that he already 
knov's the aiisAer lc> this question. In the 
hr^t place he states e\pLcn!v ihuL Russia 
■'.'cem’ ti> been cauticuslv modeiate 
d'j'vin;; the bri-f lew nioiuhs described 
her.' ” AlJ then, vhen he luin.^ to hi"- 
.'f American po!ic;>. he confuses, 
runni'..;: lugethci, three separate therne.s. 

In hi^ riefacc he carefulL dislinguishes 
between rie^e three iheir.es. 'fhe first is 
tiiat. cfmirar\ to the widespiead belief that 
the United States followed a conciliatory 
course towards Russia until J047, American 
policy changed immediately and radically 
I after Roosevclfs death in the spring of 1945 
^ to the aim of imposing an American settlc- 
meof on Ru'ida both in the Far Fast and, 


more especially, in eastern Europe. The 
second is the question why this radical 
change occurred. And becau.se it is the 
author's conclusion that the recent acquisi¬ 
tion of the atomic bomb was the main 
reason for the .shift—that it was this which 
“determined much of Truman’s shift to a 
tough policy aimed at forcing Soviet 
acquiescence to American plans . . — 

there is a third issue: why in any case was 
the atomic bomb used at this time against 
Japan? At the end of his book Mr 
Alperovitz returns to the same cautionary 
vein by warning us that this third issue is 
another which cannot be answered “ on the 
basis of the presently available evidence.” 
In betw’ccn however, he has done what it 
is only too easy to do. Overlooking the fact 
that Russia might wisely have decided to 
be moderate after the bomb had been used 
bv the Americans, whatever the motives for 
using it, he has made this third question 
read; w'hy was the atomic bomb used if it 
was not needed, as manifestly it was not, 
10 defeat Japan? And as a result of posing 
the question in this way he has found the 
conclusion irresistible, though still on 
proved, that the bomb was used atjainsr 
Japan to impress Russia with America’s 
strength This conclusion is then used to 
strengthen the argument that the acquisition 
of the bomb was the main rea.son for 
'I'ruman'.s change of policy, as that argu¬ 
ment is itself used to confirm the judgment 
ihn it was the policy of the United States 
which took the first turn to intransigence. 

There is no question that American 
poliew changed at about the time, and in the 
direction, which Mr Alperovitz describes: 
the Potsdam transcript, as already stated, 
IS suflicieni to prove this. It is therefore 
of great importance that readers should be 
v-n their guard against accepling this argu¬ 
mentation on why the change occurred. 
One ihiHit that uvi\ help them lo be so i^ 
;i resi'liition to lemember what the author 
\ii\> ^.lid tbrtit his nealccf of Russia’s polic-A’. 
.Anoihti N the fact lliai ihe book itself 
si.me intei'i.d i oiitradictions I’hns 
we jfe ieit in no doubt I hat Mi 'rroinan 
h:id decided 10 be toiigh with Russia for a 
hu:u ul reasons—not least a growing alaiin 
I'l the United S^taies at the conscquwnce.s 
Roosevelt’;, conciliation of Russia— long 
belore he weiu to the Potsdam ccaiferencc, 
at which he heard ihat the first successful 
atomic test had uken j^ace in New Mexico 
on July i6, rqqs. (This ccniradielion is 
not effaced by the ai'gumenc that the Presi¬ 
dent deliberately delayed a cenfromation 
with Ru.ssia.) Thus again, in this context 


if not in others, some of the sinister iirtpU- 
catictfis of the decision to use the bomb in 
a combat operation against Japan are 
weakened—the fact that there may l^ive 
been other motives besides the wish to 
frighten Russia i.s conceded—when Mr 
Alperovitz repeats what many earlier 
studies have pointed to. There was no sudi 
decision; horribile dictu, men merely 
assumed that it must prove to be an advan¬ 
tage to use what science had achieved. 

A third warning is best given in the fatm 
of a cautionary tale. Until a few years ap> 
not a single German historian would admit 
tha^ Germany had more than the slightest 
indirect responsibility for the outbreak of 
the first world war. Now a handful arc 
prepared to budge from this position ; but 
ihey are a.sscrting that, far from being 
blameless, their country’s government was a 
militaristic govcinment which dclibcraidy 
engineered the war. The truth lies ir 
between these extremes. Beware of the 
abiding tendency of all but the wisest of 
scholars to pour out the baby with the bath¬ 
water. 

The Cost of Monopoly 

In a Few Hands : Mom^oly Pinver 
ill AmcriLa 

By Estes Kefauver. 

I'enguiti. (Pciit'an Original.) 255 pJites 
6s. 

General Motors of America has assets of 
$10 thousand million ; its sales are worth 
some $15 thousand million a year. It is the 
biggest American company. It, and others, 
command the sort of money that govern¬ 
ments of man> countries will never sec. 
This nmney confers real power, but on 
v\hom ? rhe laic Senator Kefauver's book 
utiempis ii' show that, after sixty years of 
anti-monopoly legislation, this power still 
esists-' h:i'., il anything, increased—and I*. 
^Lill used ruthlessly and anti-socially by mer 
who ar:, in real terms, answ'crable If 
pubody. Senator Kefauver docs thiv bt 
looking ,U four industries—drugs, cars, stce' 
and btead—'that were the subject of con- 
eressional committee investigation^ anci 
by showing how the Urge conoentratioTts ol 
power within tht?m are used. 

It is in the section on drugs, always aOU 
associated with the Senator’s name as a 
result of the lohg Ci 959 - 62 ) hearings, thaf 
the effects of monopojies on the consumes 
arc mw essffy seen. Hifih paolsai rad seiling 
costs (25 pcr .ttoit of final costs) cannot 
flannelled away with talk of' research c.xpcp- 
diture and risks by an industry that average^ 
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twice the return on capital of all industry 
in America—and where some companies 
notch up twice that again. The advertising 
is the hinge of the whole selling operation, 
i since the drug houses realised early on that 
their business offers a unique proposition: 
the customer Tpatient) does not exercise free 
choice while the doctor, who chooses (pres¬ 
cribes), docs not pay. So prices can stay 
high, held up by huge promotional 
expenditure. 

This leads to abuses. The profits that 
result make the companies greedy, and they 
become slipshod in their testing, and prone 
to flagrantly misleading advertising, so 
anxious arc they to rush new drugs on to 
the market. Senator Kefauver holds up the 
j classic case of MER 29, a drug that was 
intended to suppress cholesterol levels but 
- had an unfortunate side-effect, too—it led 
I to cataracts. This, he says, was known but 
! ignored by Richardson-Mcrrell, the drug 
I company involved. 

The other examples of monopoly are less 
I spectacular—except perhaps for the near- 
! gangsterism involved in forcing out of busi- 
, ness a small Pennsylvania baker. They 
reinforce the liberal othodoxy, that large 
concentrations of power arc probably more 
often harmful than not. Certainly, there 
are economies of scale to be obtained, but 
I these have been left far behind by the 
1 growth of the large corporations. What size 
I docs confer is the power to do virtually what 
I you want ; it gives General Motors the 
' power to take over the whole icc cream 
market if it cared to. Senator Kefauver has 
I no easy solution to offer. This is, in any 
^ case, essentiallv a book of case histories. 

I But he does think that more government 
I control, particularly over administered 
j pricing systems, would be an advance on the 
I present policy of inaction. He regards the 
! existing government agencies as having 
j failed to exercise the control they might. 

I He may be right. But this is a famous 
j liberal trap: Whitehall knows best. White¬ 
hall for Washington) may be able to sec 
where power is being abused. But surely 
I it is best advised, as a general principle, nor 
to meddle but to leave the correction to a 
j well-devised system of laws ? 

, Quantity Theory Revived 

Determinants and Effects of Changes 
in the Stock of Money, 1875-1960 

By Phillip Cagan. 

Columbia University Presi^. 408 pages. 72s. 

The role of money in economic fluctuations 
was at one time thought to be a primary 
one. In the thirties the quantify theory fell 
into disrepute. Recently, however, various 
economists linked with the University of 
Chicago have been developing a new and 
revised version of the quantity theory, once 
again attributing an important causative role 
to changes in the supply of money. A 
controversy between this school and post- 
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Keynesians is now raging in the learned 
journals. 

It is tempting to dismiss all this as another 
turn of the wheel of fashion, but this would 
be misleading. The present controversy is 
quantitative rather than qualitative, and its 
participants are applying modern statistical 
techniques to a wealth of data that were not 
available to previous generations. In par¬ 
ticular, the monumental work of Friedman 
and Schwartz has provided estimates of the 
United States money supply over a longer 
period than were previously to be found. 

Professor Cagan's work, like Friedman 
and Schwartz's, forms part of a programme 
of research organised by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. It has all 
the marks of its origin—in particular, enor¬ 
mous thoroughness and the use of the 
bureau's scheme of reference cycles, which 
stamp it indelibly as a bureau product. 

The basic scheme of analysis is simple. 
Changes in the supply of money are split 
into three components: changes in the 
supply of high-powered money (money that 
can serve as bank reserves), changes in 
banks’ reserve ratios and changes in the ratio 
of currency to deposits held by the public. 
The secular and cyclical behaviour and 
determinants of each component arc 
examined separately. This involves financial 
history, developments in banking and 
various aspects of consumer behaviour. 

Historically, the quantity of money has 
varied with the level of activity and, over 
long periods, with the level of prices. The 
controversy now in progress involves the 
question of which way the causality runs. 
Professor Cagan's contribution is to examine 
whether the effects of price and output 
movements on the three determinants of the 
money supply are sufficient to explain the 
co-variation observed." * If they arc not, there 
i.s a presumption that the causal chain has 
run from money to prices and output ; in 
other words, that the Chicago school has 
scored a point. 

The evidence, .says Professor Cagan, 
“ points to a strong effect of money on 
prices in the long run." So far as cyclical 
movements arc concerned, however, an 
equally firm conclusion is nor possible. But 
there are some results. One, which is 
rather surprising, is that the currency ratio 
was the proximate source of half the varia¬ 
tion in the rate of monetary growth in the 
t8 cycles covered by the study. This, then, 
is a factor that has hitherto received insuffi¬ 
cient attention. Another conclusion is that 
financial panics have not altered ihc cyclical 
behaviour of monetary variables. Thirdly, 
it is concluded that monetary factors have 
played an important independent role in 
severe depressions. It is not, however, pos¬ 
sible to demonstrate this conclusively for 
mild depressions. Thus, even if Professor 
Cagan’s work emerges unscathed from all 
the discussion it will arouse, the controversy 
is not settled. But, whichever way things 
go, there can be no doubt' that Professor 
Cagan has made a major contribution to 
knowledge. What a pity it is that there is 
no equivalent British work. ; 
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What'S in a 

NAMEf 

A GREAT DEAL 

□ Over 40 years D & C (to use the familiar abbreviation) has 
developed into a unique organisation of civil engineers^ 
builders and - of course - demolition experts. It is proud of 
its good name, and values the very special close client 
relationship it has built up. 

□ In 1959 D & C joined the Cementation Group and con* 
tinued to expand and develop its own operations as part of 
that organisation. 

n Cementation over nearly half a century has also grown. It 
has developed into a world-wide organisation of civil, mining 
and ground engineers. 

□ Now D & C has combined with the Civil Engineering 
(Home) Division of Cementation and together they have 
adopted the name Cementation Construction Limited. But 
the team members remain the same and they will continue 
in the tradition of close personal relationship with clients. 

□ All civil engineering, building, demolition and stnjctural 
and mechanical erection projects of the Cementation Group 
in UK come within its province, and it offers one of the most 
comprehensive services of its kind in the country. 


Cementation Construction 

CEMENTATION CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 

(Combining The Demolition (£ Construction Company Ltd 
and the Civil Engineering (Home) Division of The Cementation Company Ltd) 

Cementation House, Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey 
Tel: Thornton Heath 6955 Telex 23236 


CIVIL ENGINEERING • BUILDING ■ DEMOLITION • STRUCTURAL & MECHANICAL ERECTION 

tf you would like more details please write or telephone for our brochure 
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Manila Bay and All That 

Briiain and American Imperialism, 
1898*1900 

By R. G. Neaie. 

University of Queensland Press. 207 pages. 
49s. 6d. 

Were the years 1898-1900 a turning point 
in Anglo-American relations ? It has often 
been thought so, and a sizeable book of 
diplomatic history has been written on that 
assumption. However, the exact nature and 
limitations of the new understanding have 
frequently been misunderstood. Mr Neale's 
study, based not only on the Foreign Office 
records, but also, on the Salisbury Papers 
and odier collections, is a painstaking 
attempt to pin down exactly what the 
diplomats, as opposed to the public and 
the leader-writers, were committing Her 
Majesty’s Government to. As such, it use¬ 
fully supplements Mr C. S. Campbell’s 
** Anglo-American Understanding, 1898- 
1903 ” of half a dozen years ago. 

Mr Neale’s first contention, building on 
the new “ realistic ” view of Britain’s atti¬ 
tude towards the United States during the 
Spanish-American War, is that so far from 
the United Kingdom preventing any anti- 
American intervention by other European 
powers, it was the European powers them¬ 
selves, by their own rivalries and prcoccu- 
;)ations, who were incapable of any such 
action. Nonetheless British neutrality was 
a neutrality that favoured the United 
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Slates i the popular legend of Chichester’s 
friendly interposition of his squadron in 
Manila Bay remains a legend, but it has its 
roots in an unofficial official ” desire to 
sec the United States establish itself in Far 
Eastern waters. 

From this it is a step lo the next demon¬ 
stration, that the British abstention from 
the role of peace negotiator was rooted in 
a conviction that if America worked out its 
own destiny on its own terms as the 
successor power to Spain in the Philippines 
and elsewhere, that of itself would match 
the requirements of British interests. No 
need to “push” American policy in the 
Far East; its own momentum was taking 
it into those parallel courses which we 
wished. 

And .so wc come to the most original and 
entertaining chapter (though Mr Neale 
allows himself few smiles), the detailed 
analysis of Lord Charles Beresford’s famous 
China tour. Mr Neale shows conclusively 
that this preposterous crony of the Prince 
of Wales, so far from being a secret agent 
or part of an undercover plot to “ involve ” 
America in support of British policy in 
China, was simply that recurrent headache 
of British officials of all periods and parties 
—the well-connected busybtidy who has to 
be found harmless employment, preferably 
as far away from home as possible. 

Perhaps Mr Neale could have compressed 
what is new in his investigations into an 
article and saved his readers the price of an 
expensive book. Bur he has done a 
thorough job, which should nut now need 
to be done again. 


Before the Fall 

The Politics and Administration of 
Nigerian Government. 

Edited by L. Franklin Blitz. 

Sweet and Maxwell. 295 pages. 37s. 6d. 
clothbound: 15s. paperbound edition for 
sale in Africa only. 

This book is designed primarily to explain 
to the young Nigerian the structure of his 
government, but will be a useful introduc¬ 
tory work ol reference in a wider context. 
It is the outcome of collaboration between 
the United States Agency for International 
Development, the University of Pitts¬ 
burg’s Oaduatc School of Public and 
International Affairs, and the Institute of 
Administration in Ahmadu Bello Uni¬ 
versity, and takes the form of a symposium 
edited and introduced by Professor L. 
Franklin Blitz of the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh. The structure and most of the 
functions of the central, regional and local 
governments in Nigeria are described as 
they stood in 1964, and there i,s sufficient 
historical background and theoretical 
development to enable the student to see 
them in a rea.sonable perspective. While 
objectivity is the keynote, criticism is not 
lacking ; for example the omission of the 
Judicial Service Commission from the latest 
republican constitution is deplored. 
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The contributors’ backgrounds are nicely 
balanced between universities, colonial 
administration and the law, but the absence 
of economists doubtless accounts for the 
almost complete lack of reference to organs 
of economic policy. The National 
Economic Council and the Joint Planning 
Committee receive only incidental mention, 
as also do the central bank and the Loans 
Advisory Board. The same applies to major 
public utility corporations (railway, 
electricity, ports and coal); no attempt is 
made to explore the complex question of 
their relations with government and 
legislature, which could be a fruitful source 
of conflict between regional and federal 
governments. Such omissions are the more 
curious because the introduction r rightly 
notes that these organi.sations arc among 
the forces that tend 10 unify the nation. 

OTllKR HOOKS 

The International Law Commission. Bj 
Ilerbcri W. Brtggs. Cornell Universirv Press. 
London: Oxford Umversity Press. 395 piigcs. 

60.S. 

The Internntianal Law Commission, rhe prin¬ 
cipal United Nations organisation devoted to 
the codification and development of inter¬ 
national law, was formed more than 1ft years 
ago. This vohirnc is the first comprehensive 
legal and political study of the commission to 
appear, and deals in detail with its siaiuie and 
reviews its methods and procedures. 

Moni KN Capital Theory. By D<mald Dewey. 
Columbia Umrersily Press. 248 pages. 48s. 

Professor Dewey's courageous attempt to syn¬ 
thesise the most difficult and unsatisfactory 
branch of economic theory has two main charac¬ 
teristics, It is Fisherian, and it frankly accepts 
the legitimacy of argument bv analogy. 'I'he 
result is a triumph of exposition, cutting 
through many ancient confusions and contriv 
vcrsics. Whether the few fundamental but vague 
notions which emerge are essential to economic 
understanding or not is less clear. 

We Ark Not Alone: The Search for Tinelli- 
gent Life on Other Worlds, By Wither Sullivan. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 336 pages, illu^lrated. 
35s. 

The science editor of The Netv York Tunes 
has prepared an excellent study of what once 
was thought and of what now is known of the 
possibility of inielligcni life outside our planet. 
Qiances arc that there are a great many— 
perhaps millions—of other civilisations trying 
to communicate with us. But Mr Sullivan, after 
raising such touchy questions as “ Is Redemption 
exportable ? ”, is most reassuring that while 
our distant relations may ta^k to us, amiably or 
not, there is small chance that they will come 
for a visit. 

The CiiANrjTNG St^rtAL Structure ok England 
AND Wales, 1871-1961. By D.wid C. Marsh. 
Rout ledge and Kegan Paid. 286 pages. 33s 

A revised edition ol the first one, published 
in 1958, takes account of the 1961 class of 
population. 

Dirfciouy, 1965. Kemp\ Diieciory 
Ltd. 3531 pages. £5. 

A new feature of the latest edition t)f this 
trade directory is the Irish section, added 10 the 
existing London, Provinces, Export, Oveiseas 
and Law sections. 

Redundancy Payments: An Annotation and 
Guide to the Redundancy Payments Act, 1965 
B> H. Samuels and N. Siew'art-Pearson. 
Charles Knight. 139 pages. 32s. 6d. 

.Africa: A Handbook. (Revised and enlarged 
edition.) Edited by Colin Legum. Anthony 
Blond. 570 pages. 6 gns. 
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Marvellous Mexico. 


Starting May 5th , 1966, Lufthansa will fly direct 
from Germany to Mexico City via Montreal. 

And twice a week. See the many-colored 
multiplicity of Mexico: Mount Popocatepetl, 
Mexico City, the Floating Gardens of Xochimiico, 


the silversmiths of Taxco and the Pyramids of 
Teotihuacan. They are only some of its many- 
colored spots. 

Your local lATA travel agent has all the details 
about Mexico and your Lufthansa flight. 


@ Lufthansa, 
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2. Parsons & Whittemore engineers supply local architects 
and civil engineers with accurate layouts indicating static 
and dynamic loadsy column locations and spacing of beams. 
Both in industrialized countries {as with thu P&W'-buiU 
mill in Belgium) and in det'eloping nations. P&W main- 
tains close and constant over-all supervidon, and specifies 
test and performance of concrete and other structural ma¬ 
terials. Parsons & Whittemore makes it a practice to employ 
local ddlls wherever possible. 


1. Cut and fill work for site improvement begins promptly to 
take advantage oj local characteristics of climate aiul weather. 
Grading for a rail bed, excavations for water inlets ami settling 
Imsins, and foundation work, os shown here for a P&W-built 
mill in Irulia, are started without delay. Sources of electric power 
and potable water are establish^, atui bar Itending facilities, 
welding and machine shops are set up. 


Phase 2 in building a turnkey pulp and paper mill 

Construction and erection 


When ih<? feasibility study is completed and hnanririg arranged for the 
construction of a modern pulp and paper mill, as much as 30 months may 
elapse from the dale of contract signing until the mill is finished and 
equipment trials ran liegin. 

These are 30 months of intense activity both in project headquarters 
and ill the field; 

First, engineers and procurement specialists of the Parsons & 
Whittemore-Lyddon Organization develop precise timetables for engi¬ 
neering, equipment ordering, expediting, shipping, delivery to the job 
site, construction of buildings, erection of equipment and start-up. The 
operations to be performed, and the responsibilities to be held by each 
member of the Organization involved in the project are spelled out in 
great detail. 

P&W engineers then carry out minutely detailed calculations for ma-* 
terials flow, from the Hrst raw materials entry to the delivery of finished 
products. From these, they develop flow diagrams which show all ma¬ 
chinery and major piping runs. Actual specifications for equipment are 
then written. F*&W’s engineers collaborate closely with those of ma¬ 
chinery manufacturers to insure that highest standards of quality and 
performance are met at optimum price. 


In the field, concrete is poured and steel rises, equipment arrives, 
and piping and electrical work begin to join the separate parts of the mill 
into a coherent whole. If skilled trades are in insufficient supply, P&W 
brings in the necessary crews to speed completion of the project. 

Because the Parsons & Whittcmore-I-)ddon project engineer and his 
supervisory stafl' reside on the construction site, immediate corrective 
measures can be taken to prevent any delays in field work. And because 
the Organization takes complete and undivided responsibility for every 
phase of the project, I’arsons & Whittemore procurement specialists can 
take just as rapid measures to locate and rectify any possible source of 
delay or difficulty in equipment supply. Inefficiency, waste and non¬ 
productive lime are kept to the very minimum. Projects arc completed on 
time ami within the budget. 

« * * * 

To learn more of the efficient and reliable methods the Parsons & 
Whittemore-Lyddon Organization applies to build pulp and paper mills, 
you are invited to write for your copy of '^Growing with the Paper Indus¬ 
try Since 1853.” llie booklet shows how the Organization can help you in 
every aspect of developing your resources—from feasibility studies and 
financial assistance through construction to manufacture and sales. 
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3. All machinery and etfuipmeni specified by Parsons & Whittemore engineers is 
{Attained from recognis^ manufacturers, and is of the type fully proved out in 
mill operation. As in this Greek mill built by P&W', local needs, abilities and 
customs are ahvays considered in choosing equipment. For example, safety fea¬ 
tures take account of worker.s’ dress, and controls and instrumentatum are designed 
for easy use by local labor. The entire mill is planned for simplicity of process, 
ease of operation, and a minimum of maintenance. 



4. Drawing on 11 ftictories manufacturing pulp and paper machinery in 7 countries, 
ami with more than 700 scientists, engineers and specialists, the Organisation brings 
together a concentratim of skill ami experience in biulding pulp and paper mills that 
is unmatched anywhere in the world. Projects for utilizing Uwally available sources of 
cellulose fiber have been tarried out by Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon in Africa. 
Kumpe, Ada. and both Ameritas. The P&W-Uuilt Egyptian mill here shown during 
construction is one of <13 turnkey projects in various stages of development. 



. Completed by the Parsons JS: Whittemare-Lyddon Organisation in 1965 and now in 
roductum is this one hundred ions per day bleached bagasse pulp and paper mill, 
ihich u>as erected for l^edesma. S. A. Agriatla y Industrial, at Jujuy, Argentina. 
Iperating in injunction with Argentum's largest sugar mill, this installation offers a 


good esuimple of how abundant low-value natural resources may be transformed into 
high-value manufactured products for a growing economy. Fundamental to the technical 
and financial success of any such operation is the guarantee that every pulp and paper 
mill built by Parsons & Whittemore will perform as specified. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE-LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 



Croydon, Surrey, England / Radanfalden, Obbarbayarn, Germany / Paris, France / Madras, India 
Tokyo. Japan / Montroal, Quebec, Cenede 

200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Reprints of previous advsrbssments in this series are avelleble gritls on request. 
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AIR FRANCE 


UreiH & Undid 


22 DAYS FROM £374* 

Oancinp girls, fakirs, the Burning Ghats, the Taj Mahal by moonlight—you'll see far more 
than this on the tour of Iran and India. First, Teheran, and the ancient cities of Persia— 
Shiraz, Persepolis and Isfahan. Then Delhi, Jaipur, Agra, Benares; a trip to Kathmandu in 
Nepal; then your return via Calcutta. Based on Air France's frequent service to the East 
(6 Boeings weekly to Teheran, 3 to Delhi, 2 to Karachi, 1 to Calcutta), this tour gives 
you a typical Air France welcome everywhere—^you stay in the best hotels, are chauffeur- 
driven, personally guided. Ask your Travel Agent for the new Welcome Tours brochure, 
or write to the Welcome Tours department. 


* Price includes 1si class hotels & economy jet or tourist fares 


Flights to IRAN and INDIA in conjunction with Alitalia. Lufthanjsa & J.A.L. 


a votre 


service 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIK NETWORK 

AIR PRANOB, 1M NSW ROND RT.. W.1. ORO RORO 

IlnUBUmieEl 1211/4 lriitilLPL444 MaasiNfar lEA Wl/f llaaieer SR HMAE felllaTNTl 











BRITAIN S 



A Tax on Jobs viii 
The West Midlands 

Region: map ix 
Birmingham x 
New Communities xiii 
Coventry xiv 
Transport xv 
Countryside and County Towns xvi 

New Towns xix 
Stoke-on-Trent xx 
Locai Government xxiii 
Race and Immigration xxiii 
Universities xxvii 
The Mood in the Region xxviii 
Regional Planning xxviii 


The West Midlands region is the centre of Britain. Right there, 
around Birmingham and its. neighbouring urban cluster, Britain’s 
problems and ambitions may be most clearly seen. If these towns 
are not efficient places to run factories in, then Britain might as 
well pack up its hopes of prosperity at home, and of influence in 
the world. West Midlanders will proclaim that if Britain does 
export successfully, if British industry is modem and competitive 
with th^ world, it is because of the efficiency, competitiveness, 
modernity of their firms. But in wage inflation, low output 
per worker, inadequate roads, outdated factories—^in all these 
categories the West Midlands can give Britain a lead. Why? 
What is the framework, of government and taxes and houses and 
education, that can enable die West Midlands to remain, as they 
claim to be, the powerhouse of the nation? 


m ffisr MHiiiiDS 

k SIRnY niHE ECMIllllliiT 
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Together ... 




Moving into the future 


Movement in the future will assume many exciting: and widely differing: forms... from supersonic air¬ 
craft to space ships; from hovercraft to monorail. Yet whatever pattern emergres there will be ample 
opportunity for the proved metal of the ag:e — copper and its alloys — and for the enterprise and 
akill of the companies of the Delta Group ... Europe’s largrest manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 


EAST GREENWICH 


I.ONDON • 8.E.10 and DARTMOUTH STREET 


BIRMINGHAM 7 



EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS t COPPER TUBES i WIRE 



ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP ; CABLES 


HOT stampings. PRESSINGS ANO FORGI NGS 
GAS, ELE CTRICAL AND SANITA RY FITTINGS 
INtiWGURE, i&RAViW SAND CAGTtNGG 

» ymrneci fARTS 

NordSmStSflpSifl^^ 


SM/DG/DM. 1B441 
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• • • which has its roots firmly in production engineering. The 


Wickmap Organisation comprises one of the most extensive machine tool 


groups in Great Britain. Its production programme includes multi-spindle 
and single-spindle bar automatics^ multi-spindle chuckers, centreless, surface 
and duplex grinding machines, open-side and double column planers, 
forging machines, spark erosion machines, vertical boring and turning mills 
and power presses, radial drilling machines, etc. A complete service for tooling 
and work handling equipment is available, a service which is linked to one of 
the most versatile ranges of tungsten carbide tools available to world industry. 
Consult Wickman about your production problems. 



WICKMAN MACHINE TOOL SALES LTD BANNER LANE COVENTRY TELEPHONE TILE HILL 65231 














































yaerates the most advanced brass and cooner StflS 


t il in Europe. 

ps you think of industrial revolutions as strictly 
Century ? 

IMI strip mill at Witton would change your mind. 
i biggest and best equipped of its kind in Europe, 
K" today-type plant is transforming ideas about 
ifa^er and copper metals. 

Ptom this mill come the longer coils needed by 
Of^ressive manufacturers with productivity in mind. 


€ire lighler, gauges more accurate. Finish 
standards higher. At home and abroad, IMI is creating a 
new demand for non-ferrous metals of outstanding 
qualitv. 

For over a century IMI's career has been one of non¬ 
stop non-ferrous progress. Today IMI is also master of 
new metals, minter of coins, maker of cartridges. 
Fabricator of plant, producer of components. Manufac¬ 
turer of myriad things from Amal flame traps and 
Marston heat exchangers to Lightning zip fasteners. 

/M/ /s many things. But most of at! it is Progress, 



IMR6RIA1. MfiTAL IIM TRiG 5 , WJTTOM. 
































-where the 
West Midlands 
meets the World 

The thriving hub of West Midinnds' industry, the John Thompson lands-the John Thompson Group goes out to meet the 

Group meets n v\.'Orld wide demand foi a multitude of engineer- world, 

ing products and services. Agents in 67 countries, companies in India, Australia, South 

Virtually a town iri itself, this huge Indusiiial complex covers Africa, Canada, the USA, Argentina, Belgium and Brazil - and 
eighty acres and en'(ploys over 5000 people in the Midlands recent exhibitions in Liege, Leipzig, Lima, Malta, Barcelona, 
alone. Tokyo, Peking and Hong Kong - place the John Thompson 

And it isn't only here the world meets the West Mid- Group firmly on the map of world engineering. 


JOHN THOMPSON LIMITED - WOLVERHAMPTON - ENGLAND asz 
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Mliii’s ShHiig Genire 


I NDUSTRY in the West Midlands is the most prosperous in Britain. 

It is so prosperous that it is not allowed to build new factories 
until old factories elsewhere have been replaced. There are fewer 
workers in the West Midlands than the region's industrialists 
would like to employ. There are fewer houses than the workers 
need to live in. The supply of sites for new houses is severely 
rationed in the places where houses are wanted, for various reasons 
of which the most compelling is that, if these houses were built, 
the roads would not be able to take the traffic going from and 
to them. 

These are the basic facts for this survey. Above all is the 
economic prosperity of the region—a prosperity that is vital to 
Britain as a whole. It must not be diminished, at any price. If 
public policy were to diminish it, that would be the end of whatever 
hopes people may have of a bright future for any part of this nation. 
It wUl doubtless be complained that this survey dees not pay th^ 
attention that is merited to the individual ehterpnse 

of firms and their manageysi that lise the bit and bridle, but 
forget th^ l^oody hcise. But what we do discuss is the framework 
of ngjit policies that can alone ensure that the individual in the 
firm can do his best. 

An important part of those policies is the new economic planning 
council, and ks board of civil servants, that was set up last year 
for this and eight other regions of Britain. So far this machinery 
has revolved to little purpose (sec page xxviii). But at 
least the region is now defined; and last August a group of civil 
servants published a report that at least makes it possible to 
consider the region as an economic and social whole. All the figures 
about the region—even the 1961 census, when it comes to popu¬ 
lation movement—are dubious. 

But with all their inadequacies, the figures show that certain 
things arc pretty wrong in the West Midlands, In this region 
of Britain where the highest proportion of workers are engaged in 
manufacturing, and where earnings in manufacturing are the 
highest, net output per employee in manufacturing industry is 
four per cent below the national average. Workers for manufactur¬ 
ing industry are the region's scarcest and most precious resources; 
it looks as though they are very badly used. The next article will 
propose a payroll tax for penalising employers who use workers 
inefficiently. 

The region's labour shortage has not only helped along wage 
inflation throughoiit the nation. It has also caused governments, 
anxious to divert industry to where the labour is available, to 
ration the amount of new factory space that may be built in the 
West Midlands, by the crudest method of licensing. The West 
Midlands has not been allowed to modernise its factories. 
There is no major chcinical industry in the region; no big man¬ 
made fibres plant; no oil refinery. Many of the region's most 
modern installations are housed in old buildings that ensure their 
relatively inefficient use. The basic techniques of the main industry 
^he metal-working industry, geared to the production of 
passenger cars—have not ia ihcir essentials changed since 1922, 
when a Mr Austin, following American patterns, started to mass- 
produce cars in the suburbs of Birmingham. Plastic cars, or really 
good cheap Japanese cars, could send Birmingham or Coventry 
down the bumpy road to reconstruction, in the wake of Bolton 
and Rochdale. The building of motor-c^es, once the region’s 
pride, has already felt the pinch of superior technical inventive¬ 
ness abroad, first from Italy, then from Japan. 

So it is necess^ to invent a policy that would encourage change, 
as well as inhibiting the growth of employment. But it is also 
necessary to replan the physical lay-out of the region. This is 
not Just because a good many of the region’s towns look very 
nasty. It is because they are very inefficient. The roads are just 
not good enough, in particular, as the map on page ix shows. 
There is a crying need for entirely new thought about the lay- 

Thts survey was comoihd undar tha direction of Nichoiaa Harman 


out of communilies—for a set of answ’crs to the inseparable 
questions of where to pet jobs, where to house people, how to 
ensure that the people live cnjoyably, and how to get them from 
homes to work. A million and a half people now living in the 
region, or fated to be born there, will need new homes to live in 
within the next 15 years—even if no more people arc attracted into 
the area by its prosperity. 

At the same time the money is just nor there, and will not 
be there soon, to push all of them out into shiny new-town com¬ 
munities in the rural west of the region. There is a dangerous 
tendency among those responsible for thinking about the region’s 
future shape to give in to planners’ itch—that fatal gesture acrosj 
a map with a red pencil, that solves evtrythii^ ^itbin the office 
and would mortgage cveiythi^ outside ft: to the hilt. There are 
now two quiUi easily dJslinguishcd tasks for the planners. There 
is the lask of long-term scheming. And there is the question (see 
page xiii) of how to use the region’s present assets to their best 
advantage, and how to ensure that the best use is made of the 
investments in public services that are going to have to be made 
anyway, in towns that simply do not function now. 

There arc all too many such towns in the region. The very 
high proportion of its workers who are employed in manufactur¬ 
ing industry certainly makes its people rich. But the correapondr 
ingly low proportion who are employed in the service industries, 
and in the construction business, means unhappily that they Uve 
in bad houses and shop in dreadful shops. In the matter of housing, 
it is obvious that there is a strong demand for something a bit 
better: both private house-builders and the sdf-help housing 
associations do very well in the region. One can only cheer ahead 
the tendency in the region—indeed in Briuin—that is slowly cqn- 
veriing local authorities towards a policy of charging higher rents 
for council houses, with rebate schemes for that minority who 
really cannot afford to pay more. Such schemes are particularly 
applicable to an area where w omen work willingly while they arc 
not busy bringing up a family: household incomes shoot up and 
down as children arc born, go to school, go to work and leave 
home. All progress towards bringing local authority rents nearer 
to economic levels is welcome, in that it can keep up the effective 
demand for public authority housing to some extent despite the 
vagaries of central or local government budgets. 

Another change that one must welcome is the change in 
attitudes towards education, in the region as a whole children 
leave school at below the national average age. The shadow of 
the five-year apprenticeship lies across all schemes for training for 
skills; the trade unions in engineering are the most reactionary 
of all cn this subject. Anybody can sec that, if the region wishes 
to keep its position as an industrial leader, this must change: 
there must be more and better education, from primary school 
up, to fit people to learn new jobs, and less teaching-by-rote to 
fix them in the old ways of doing things. The Industrial Training 
Act (whose welcome by industry in the region is noted on page 
xxviii) gives an entirely new hope of progress here. The past year’s 
restrictions on public spending have made local authorities lag 
behind industry in providing facilities for oui-of-the-factory study. 
This parsimony was perhaps inevitable. Its effects are lamentaM e . 

The shortage of skills goes right up to the top. One reason 
why the new regional machinery of government has not b^gun 
to provide an answer to the questions raised in its own study 
group’s report is that the civil service organisation not only has 
no statistical office: it has found itself unable to hire a statistician. 

Once again, there is new hope on this front.. There are two 
new universities in the region, and two expanding older ones. 
There are also various and very ambitious non-university colleges. 
Not only can they educate the right sort of people for the highest- 
grade s^ls.^ Their own teachers and research students can play 
a vital role in the process of finding things out. We consider the 
prospem here a bit furdier on page xxvii. At present, all too often, 
industrialists mistrusc (perhaps even envy) academics: and there 



are local authorities, nc^bly Birmingham, whose leaders openly 
express contempt for them. This contempt, with better reason, is 
often returned. Both academics and practical men (the antithesis 
is a false one, but inevitable) need each other. 

If the West Midlands region cannot nakc a go of running itself 
as a successful concern, one might start to despair of Britain doing 
sow Of course the region’s success does not necessarily depend on 
the success of its new regional status ; it did pciiectly well, like 
M, Jourdain, before it ever heard of the word region. As we 
turguc on page xxviii, it seems just now as though nothing much has 
been changed by the invention of its new non-Whitehall, non- 
town hall, machinery. It is equally clear that local govcrninciit. 
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as now organised, cannot muster the region’s resources to meet 
the challenge before it (sec page xxiii). 

The probh. ms are so very great, the need for a specific solution 
for this very specific part of the country so very urgent. The 
task is to create a sound base for industrial prosperity, wh ch must 
mean creating decent places fvir people to live and work in. Once 
the base is laid, that is no guarantee that industry will prosper, 
that people will like to live where they find themselves. But the 
converse surely applies; that if things arc let drift industry will 
nor prosper, people will not be content. What is going on in the 
region ? What-*—it is very different—might go on if things were 
differently ordered ? Thar is w^hat this survey is about. 


A Tox on Jobs 

T here are more jobs than workers in the 
West Midlands. From this long- 
familiar fact spring all the region’s 
problems, both economic and s(x:ial. On 
the economic side the shortage of labour 
in one region pushes up wage costs—and 
thus prices—^both locally and nationally. 
On the social side the demand for labour, 
and the resulting high wages, have pulled 
in migrant workers with their families from 
less properous regions of Britain, from 
Ireland and from the Comraonwcalih: this 
increasing population has to find homes to 
live in, schools for its children and the rest. 

In an effort to redress this unbalanced 
demand for workers successive governments 
have imposed on West Midlands industry 
a system of physical rationing of permits 
to build new factories: one effect of this 
system of industrial development certifi¬ 
cates has been to deter some really new 
capital-intensive industries from getting a 
fo^old in the region. Thev have been 
pushed off elsewhere, where they can get 
permission to build new plant, and where 
they are also given generous financial help 
by the government for bringing work to the 
workless. Another effect has been to pre¬ 
vent firms already in the West Midlands 
from rebuilding their factories to make 
fhem more efficient, and thus perhaps less 
labour-intensive. A further sort of physical 
rationing, this time of the only labour avail¬ 
able and willing for many jobs, was imposed 
by the Commonwealth Immigrants Act of 
1962. 

The aim of this article is to suggest a 


new system for balancing demand and 
supply of labour, and for differentiating 
between the attraaions of the over- 
employed and the underemployed regions, 
far more flexibly than has yet been possible. 
7 hei e is no hope of sorting out the region’s 
problems, both industrial and social, unless 
the demand for labour is reduced here and 
increased elsewhere. 

Incentives designed to draw new industry 
to Wales, Scotland, the north cast must be 
maini;uned. The task now is to create a 
disincentive to the employment of more 
labour in the areas that have not got any 
more ; to provide an incentive to the 
modernisation of industry (meaning its 
increased mechanisation and automation) ; 
and to permit fine distinctions to be made 
within the region between those areas— 
such as Birmingham—where the total 
number of employees must actually be 
reduced, and the other areas, such as over¬ 
spill towns and new growth points, where 
employment is to be encouraged. 

Behind the argument lies the strong 
suspicion that British industry still employs 
its labour very inefficiently indeed. This 
happens in two ways. First there is not 
enough resistance by employers to obsolete 
“ job-making ” rules imposed by trade 
unions, in an outdated reflex against the 
fancied peril of unemployment. Secondly, 
there is labour hoarding: where labour is 
scarce employers are very rcluaant to get 
rid of it when it is nor needed, for fear that 
it might one day be needed again and not 
then be available. 


So the proposal is to tax employers for 
being employers: to levy a charge for each 
head employed in a given concern. 
Employers already pay a local tax, in the 
fonn of high wages imposed by scarcity. 
But .this tax, whose apparent benefiit goes 
to the employees^ is in fact likely to be 
passed on to the public in higher orices. 
This is where inflation starts spiralling. 

A pa^Toll tax, partly because of its 
unpopularity with inefficient employers, 
should strengthen their resistance to 
increases in total labour costs. It would 
compel rhem to think of how to reduce the 
tax burden—by saving labour. The tax 
should of course be levied at a flat rate for 
each worker, not as a proportion of the total 
wage bill: it should encourage firms to 
employ fewer workers, not pen a li.se those 
paying high wages for high productity. 

Such a tax could be levied with a 
minimum of strain on the tax authorities: 
it could take the form of a weekly supple¬ 
ment on the national insurance stamp that 
employers already pay—only the supple¬ 
ment would vary according to the area in 
which the employer operates. It would, 
incidentally, be adrhinistrativcly simple, and 
probably permissible under the Gatt 
agreement, to make rebates of a proportion 
of the tax paid to those employers who can 
show that they export that proportion of 
their production. 

Payroll tax could, with a bit of skill, be 
fixed to average out at around 4s. a week for 
all 23 million workers in the country, which 
would raise about £240 million a year for 
the Exchequer, Jess rebates. At an even 
stiffer rate it could be substituted for cor¬ 
poration tax. At the bottom of the scale, 
Continued on page x 
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The West Midlands Region 


The West Midlands region is 80 miles square, with 5 million 
inhabitants. Most of its area is prosperously faimtiLi. sparsely 
inhabited. Most of its people—over 3j million of /ind 

work in three great clusters of towns, the greatest of vv'nich is 
nameless but must he?e be called the Birmingham conuibjgon 
It has 2 4 million inhabitants, and 1 . !3 million woikers. 

Some 53 pei cent of West Midlanders work ir manufciciuf ing 
industry, as against a n:Jiional proportion of 38 per cent of 
worl'Grs in manufacfirinj. Ovei one-fifth of Britain's metal¬ 
working nianr)Ow»^r works i i the West Midlands, which have 
under one-ti rith of the n icon's pooul jfion. 

Of the n»ri 9 region::, mto vvhicn Groat Britain has lately 
been divided for the puiposes of economic planning, only ihe 
West Midlands do not touch the sea at any poirn. Home 
maikots and export harbours are close at hand The first need 
for the region's industry now is to complero the new motorways 
to Lon'''f)n, Liverpool and Br.slol at their seawnid ends 

The ea.''tnrn fringe of the region has the national motorway 
Ml right beside it; this ir Inndy lor London, but the builders' 
ridiculous parsimony has forbidden the turn northwards on 
this road for Newcastle and Scotland. The cheeseparers also 
built the MB motoiwny towards Bris-tol with only two lares 
n each direction. The three motorways are supposed to link (as 


shown) above Birningham by the "early 1970s"-November 1974? 

The toads vi/m in iluj region are unable to handle present 
traffic, lei cione ’o lur now dynamic growth in its under- 
popji.VLd w'ertcin half. In a region of lightly interdependent 
indc try the »oad^ u c convtjyor-belts. leading from one fectory 
to ih.e next. No uound him would tolerate internal production 
hoos on vvh.cf; joiiuiey times, because of congestion, may vary 
by up to an hour The map shows the only double-track roads 
in the region: many even ot them are narrow and dangerous. 

Through the towns of ihe eastern fringe runs the new 
electrihed i ail way fiom London to Manchester and Liverpool. 
ThiS la a great benefit, and a costly one: to show a profit the 
line needs (and can lake) much more traffic than it has, which 
is another argument (see page xiii) for allowing the towns 
between Stone and Rugby to take a lot of new industry and 
population now. 

The western half of the region lies open. Agriculture, efficiently 
organised, could soon produce twice the food on half the land: 
in the 1980s ,when bold new ideas for Britain may be realisable, 
Shropshire and Herefordshire will provide priceless reserves of 
land. The West Midlands region is the same size as the Rhine- 
Ruhr region of Germany, with half the people and sadly less 
modernity. 
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employers on Clydeside would thus pay at 
IS. a week per worker: employers in the 
areas of really excessive demand—Birming¬ 
ham or north London—would pay at 6s. 
(This would mean a charge of £420,000 a 
year on the Austin works of BMC at Long- 
bridge, with 27,000 workers.) Employers in, 
say, Tamworth, to which Birmingham is try¬ 
ing to export some of its congested industry, 
should pay at 5s. Firms in Dawley new 
town, also due to receive some of Birming¬ 
ham’s exported industry, but a less attrac¬ 
tive location (see page xix), should pay at 
4s. 6d. An important job for the new 
regional machinery of economic planning 
councils (which desperately need a solid job 
to chomp on) would be to advise the central 
government on the precise balance to be 
achieved within their region in shifting in¬ 
dustry about. 

The new tax should build up at one-hfth 
of the full rate each year, over five years. 
That would give the hardest-hit firms the 
chance to dodge before it hits them—or to 
install the new plant that would enable 
them to cut labour. The tax should be con¬ 
tinuously vanable: that is to say, its rate 
would have to be raised as an area 
approaches over-full employment, and 
reduced if an area seems in need of attract¬ 
ing more jobs. In the case of new towns 
aiQi places nesting to attract entirely new 
enterprises, it might be necessary to give 
those enterprises a guarantee that their 
payroll would not attract more than a given 
tax burden during the first ten years of 
operation—^thc analogy is with the tax holi¬ 
days offered to new investors by developing 
countries. 

There are two important difficulties 
about this scheme. The first concerns 
women workers. Firms that employ a large 
number of part-time women find that they 
cost a disproportionately high amount 
because, if they work more than eight hours 
a week, the employer’s share of the 
insurance stamp must be paid at the full 
rate. Now it is economically necessary (and 
probably socially desirable) that no obstacle 
sliould DC put in the way of women who 
wish to work. So perhaps a lower rate of 
employment tax should be charged for 
women workers. 

The second difficulty is in the service 
industries—notably in shops, hotels, res¬ 
taurants and entertainment places whose 
growth in the Midlands is likely to be 
explosive in the coining years. Such con¬ 
cerns are often highly labour intensive, and 
could suffer heavily under the tax. But, 
with the low proportion of non-manufac¬ 
turing employment in the West Midlands 
now, and with the needs of the manufac¬ 
turers certain to remain insistent, there 
would be no harm in something that pushed 
service industries to save labour. Those 
that attract export earnings—one thinks of 
the dollar-rich hotel business at Stratford— 
could claim export relief. 

To sum up, this locally differentiated tax 
on labour employed would encourage the 
substitution oi machines for hands. It 
would come to replace, in large part, the 

V 


rigid system of control on new industrial 
development in labour-hungry areas now 
operated by industrial development certifi¬ 
cates. It would continue to discriminate 
in favour of the less-dcvelopcd regions of 
the nation, and play a constructive part in 
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building up new growth points both in 
those regions and within the rich regions. 
It would be eternally flexible to the employ¬ 
ment needs of the day. It would encourage 
exports. It would make a fine start for a 
new Government. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Shrinking Second City 


B irmingham is rebuilding itself. The 
effort is a noble one. The twirls of 
new roadway, the glitter of skyscrapers, the 
sheer aggressive novelty of it all cannot fail 
to give the visitor’s heart a lift. Not only 
is the centre of the city being redone 
entirely; £150 million has been spent on 
it since 1957. Lines and clusters of new 
housing stick out of the landscape in all 
directions. While other British cities have 
planned and schemed and contemplated, 
Birmingham has built. This is the all- 
important fact. But has it built right? 

Birmingham’s role is an odd one. Its 
sheer size, and its geographical position, 
make one think that it should be a true 
regional capital: the brains, the shopping 
and entertainment centre of its region. In 
fact, it is nothing of the kind. It is a very 
large section of a very large manufacturing 
ciry, stretching from Wolverhampton to 
Solihull. Within this greater city, with its 
2.4 million people, each of the communities 
has a traditional speciality—Wolverhamp¬ 
ton in heavy engineering, Walsall in 


leather, Smethwick in foundries, and so 
forth. Birmingham, with its 1,106,000 
population, specialises in small-scale metal¬ 
working industry. Out of a total of 672,500 
workers in the city (there is a great deal 
of commuting in), 380,750 work in manu¬ 
facturing : exactly one-tenth of that number 
work in shops—which shows how little 
Birmingham can claim to be a provincial 
metropolis. (This would-be regional ^ 

capital has only one real bookshop, no good 
second-hand bookshop or antique shop.) 

Out of the 1,970 manufacturing plants 
employing over ten people in Birmingham, 
1478 employ fewer than 100 workers. Only 
109 employ more than 500 (including, of 
course, the BMCs, Lucases, Cadburys and 
other giants). The small businessman has 
served Birmingham well, and has moulded 
the city’s character of rather admirable 
l^rochial pride. Birmingham would really 
like to remain much the same, only newer. 
This is, of course, impossible. The back¬ 
yard workshop, paying negligible rent in a 
Continued on page xii 
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.. .lies the resources and skills of the Owen Organisation 

The Midlands, rich in character, enterprise and skill is a vital part of British Industry. The Owen 
Organisation which has its roots in this thriving community has progressed through three generations 
—a natural outcome of harnessing hereditary skills to modern requirements through the successive 
years. This group of over 60 companies have subsidiary plants in Australia. South Africa. India and 
Canada. Goods for every industry are produced—all contributing to international trade. The BRM, 
symbol of British enterprise is also the epitomy of engineering skills evident in all Owen products. 

L Agiicultural Implements □ Air Compressors n Aircraft Lending Gear 8 Powered Systems n Automatic Car Parking Systems 
I Centrifugal Pumps i j Castings i:j Chains □ Earthmoving Equipment a Electric Trucks 8 Trailers n Engineers' Cutting Tools □ Fork 
Lilt Trucks l,) Foundry Equipment □ Fasteners CJ Forgings 1:1 Fuel Metering Pumps n Heating Systems G Industrial Hydraulic 
Systems □ Kitchen Sinks n Livestock Equipment u Machine Tools □ Motor Vehicle Components Mechanical Handling Equipment 
i Mobile Straddle Cranes □ Office 8 Factory Chairs n Pressings 8 Fabrications □ Steel Buildings □ Steel Office Furniture 
L-Trailers n T railei Running Gear □ Transfei Machines u Washing Machines G Welding Equipment G Wire 


^ A LINKED FAMILY OF MORE THAN SIXTY COMPANIES 

PARENT COMPANY: RUBERY OWEN h CO LTD • P.O. BOX 10 • OARLASTON • WE0NES6URY • STAFFS • LONDON OFFICE b EXPORT DIVISION; KENT HOUSE • MARKET PLACE W1 
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FINANCIAL 

SERVICES 

^ Capital for Industry. 

^ Purchase, Sale and Amalgamation 
of Companies. 

$ Bridging Finance. 

❖ Investment Management. 

* Documentary & Acceptance 
Credits. 


The evailability of experienced financial 
counsel in the Midlands is recognised as a 
considerable asset by businessmen, many 

of whom have been using the services 
offered since the opening of the Birmingham 
Office of Singer d Friedlander Limited in 1963. 


SINGER & FRIEDLANDER LTD 


66 Haffley Road, Blrmin^hain, 16 
Telephone: EDGbaston 2247 

Hfaci Ofpce: 20 Cannon Stioet, London, C.CM 
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Continued from page x 
former dwelling-house, without capital to 
expand, without labour to man such 
machines as it possesses, has had its day. 

Birmingham cannot rebuild its people's 
homes—and of them are terrible— 

without interfering with the small businesses 
that arc so often jammed up among them. 
It cannot widen its roads without ripping 
down whole areas that front on to the 
existing and -horribly inadequate ones. 

The city's government has for long 
realised this. It did the hrsi really 
grandiose scheme of municipal face-lifting 
in Britain when Corporation Street was 
built in the i88os. The tradition survives 
unbroken. The Inner Ring Road, about 
half done now, and hopefully due for com- 


ALDERMAN D. S. THOMAS 



Chai'man, Public Works Committee, 
Birmingham Corporation—and not a 
member of the regional cuMiomic plan¬ 
ning council: “ 1 wasn’t asked, so T didn’t 
get a chance to refuse,” he says. (Two of 
his colleagues, Alderman Watton, the 
Labour leader on the council, and Alder¬ 
man Price, last yei/r’s I.ord Mayor, are 
members of the planning council.) 
Thomas is immensely proud of Birming¬ 
ham, of its rebuilding, and of the income 
(3(400,000 a year now, maybe £i million 
by 1972 when the central redevelopment 
is complete) that llie corporation makes 
on its sites around the inner ring road. 
The way to solve the city's housing pro¬ 
blem, he says, is to stop people coming 
to Birmingham, v.'hich means to destroy 
the prosperity of the city ; he is against it 
Friendly and pivjjnacioiis, Thomas works 
full-time for the atrponuinn, is paid a 
nominal salary bv ihe firm where he 
nominally works as a production en¬ 
gineer. Gazin" at the green spaces his 
department has citaied where slums lately 
stood, between the tall flats, he savs: 
“We’re hard practical men in Brum. We 
need engineers, not planners. In the 
future people Nvill look back at us and say 
we did it all wrong. Tltcy wall be right. 
But the%' wwildn’t have done it any 
better.” ' 


pkliun in 1971, was first schemed up in 
1919: not a stone was moved until the 
1950s—and the street plan of a circular 
three-lane highway fronted by slumps and 
offices is already plainly outdated as a 
means of fulfilling the declared ambition of 
letting as many people as might wish to 
use their cars in the city centre. The 
confrontation with the motor cars that 
Birmingham makes most clearly exposes the 
unsuitability of the small-business ethos to 
a big-city environment. (The tiansport 
dilemma is discussed on page xv.) 

The system of municipal government 
inherited by the city's present Labour rulers 
from their nineteenth-century Tory fore¬ 
runners is also on sraall-busincss lines. 
Each committee of the council has its own 
powers, its own policies: the full council 
sets a budget for each committee, then 
leaves them very much alone. Building goes 
ahead, independently of welfare policies for 
the rehoused, of traffic policy for roads, 
of regional policy for dispersal. The new 
repertory theatre (entcrtainmcnis commit¬ 
tee) is to be built well away from ihe civic 
entertainment area (public work.s eiMiimit- 
tcc) where restaurants and other fun will 
be—the city is generous to ihe arts, but 
it is an incoherent generosity. I he public 
works commitiec refuses to shod us town 
planning powers to a separate planning com¬ 
mittee, so town planning gels done by 
engineers. They do not do badly at all ; 
but they are inevitably at loggerheads with 
the planners of neighbouring authorities. 

The real crux of the maucr is that 
Birmingham, if it is to be remade as it 
should, must shed population—and, above 
all, it must shed industry. It reached its 
peak size in 1964, has started to go down 
now. But this decline is bitterly resented 
by the city's rulers. Overspill housing, in 
independent communities well out of the 
city, totalled 3,378 houses in official schemes 
between 1956 and 1965, a derisory figure. 
Because the overspill programme lack^ 
energy, the city has been able to get per- 


NEW COMMUNITIES 


O FFICIAL figures published la.st year 
seemed to show that the West 
Midlands would need to build 600,000 new 
houses between 1963 and 1981, if all its 
present population and their children w'cre 
to be decently housed by then. The total 
contained no allowance for net immigration. 
It also allowed for the continued occupa¬ 
tion of over half a million houses presumed 
fit, but built before 1914. So it under¬ 
stated the problem ; but theie seems no 
great difficulty in building this number or 
more houses, from a present annual average 
rate of housebuilding of around 30,000, 
trending upwards. 

The shortage is not of building resources. 


mission to go on building up on its fringe^ 
—16,000 houses are planned now at 
Chelmsley Wood, 1,750 on the old race¬ 
course, 4750 on the disused airfield at 
Castle Bromwich. All this housing on the 
fringe, for people who will presumably go 
on working in the centre, will block up the 
roads even worse than now. 

These vast local authority housing estates, 
at high densities and with a minimum of 
amenities, will be working-class ghettoes. 
Birmingham is creating worse ghettoes yet 
The city is in the habit of buying bad 
houses in areas not yet due for demolition, 
patching them up to a minimum standard, 
and using them to house people displaced 
by urban rcnew^al schemes who have not 
been residcni long enough in the city to 
qualify for places on the housing list. In 
practice this means immigrants, especially 
coloured immigrants, who arc thus being 
deliberately segregated into special areas. 
Another sort of segregation operates in the 
city’s schools (see page xxiv). Even the 
borough I/abour parry's votes for more 
liberalism are turned down by the 
councillors. 

Birmingham and the Black Country d<» 
not follow the national swing at general elec¬ 
tions. The place is not dynamically different, 
but positively discontented. The fault lies 
partly with a system of urban government 
that creates an authority large enough to 
master technical efficiency in building, bur 
far too large to meet the individual desires 
of its citizens, and far too small to answer 
the dynamic needs of its outdated industry. 
Even if the Conservatives do win the civic 
elections in May—they could, too—the 
main change wnll not be in the policies of 
the council’s committees: loyalty builds up 
to the committee, not to party. It will be 
in the increased power given to the perma¬ 
nent officials, because Tories cannot usually 
get as much time off work as Labour coun¬ 
cillors to attend to civic business. One 
doubts if the officials can do much better 
than the councillors, within the svstem aa 
it is. 


but of sites. The planners argue, absolutely 
rightly, that it is not possible to build up 
further the Birmingham conurbation at its 
fringes, because the traffic it contains is 
already more than any feasible road system 
can hold. There may well be waste acreage 
in the conurbation ; but it is real waste, 
despoiled by industry, and w'oiild be very 
expensive to build on now. So not just 
people's homes but their jobs too must 
move out of the city, both together. But 
the West Midlands study totted up all the 
sites in the region scheduled for building 
on by 1981, and found a shortage of 50,000 
sites for houses, let alone for firms. A 
statistically brilliant demographic study by 


Room for Hie Hudded Nossos 



the Social and Political Research Unit of 
Birmingham University shows that employ¬ 
ment has been increasing twice as fast as 
population in the Birmingham conurbation 
since 1951. 

So first, firms must be persuaded to 
move ; then people must be offered homes 
within reasonable reach of them, in order 
to minimise the load on the already over¬ 
taxed roads. The point of the payroll tax 
proposed in the article on page viii is to force 
firms to move from congested areas, or if 
they do not move to employ less labour. 
But it is absurd to force firms to move if 
they cannot function effectively in their new 
setting. They must be offered sites where 
they think they can make profits. This 
means, nowadays, that they must be sure 
of good communications. And new roads 
are not only very expensive. They are also 
very slow to build. 

This is why the job of planning the dis¬ 
persion of houses-plus-jobs about the region 
in the coming fifteen years must exclude 
dramatic gestures. The silliest of these 
gestures, indeed their reducUo ad 
ubsurduniy is that towards a new town in 
Mid-Wales to lake Birmingham's surplus 
people. This would entail building 50 miles 
of new highway across virgin land and over 
the mountains. But the rural west has its 
attractions. The planners with then maps 
and pencils are apt to reason this way. The 
western half of the region is empty, agri¬ 
cultural, and getting emptier. So build 
roads there, plan towns there, and all will 
be well. So it will, one day—but not now. 
Because the money is simply not there, and 
would not be there in fifteen years even at 
4 per cent on the gro.ss national product 
each year. Therefore the job in the short 
term is to plan ahead firmly for the day in 
the future when the money will be there: 
and meanwhile to make the best of the assets 
that do exist, and are likely to exist shortly. 

What will exist by “ the early 1970s ” (see 
page ix) is an inverted Y of motorway above 
Birmingham, the centre of the national road 
network. There will be fast access from it 
to the heart of Birmingham itself. A new' 
modern road will by then run from south of 
Warwick across to Sutton Coldfield, then 
above Burton-on-Trent over to Derby— 
which makes a nice loop with the Mi Lon- 
don-Edinburgh motorway northwards and 
southwards. The West and East Midlands 
should by then have agreed to develop an 
international airport at Castle Donington. 
The main, electrified railway line from Lon¬ 
don up to Manchester and Liverpool passes 
right through this eastern fringe of the 
region, by Rugby, Nuneaton, Stafford. 

This is where sensible businessmen will 
be happy to develop their businesses in 
over the next ten years. There are precious 
few other places in Britain—^in Europe—as 
favoured by communications as this is 
becoming. Firms, and their employees, 
would want to go there if only they were 
allowed to. There could be masses of room 
for up to a million more people than it is 
now planned to house and employ along the 


line that roughly joins Stone in Staffordshire 
to Rugby. It would be the height of waste¬ 
fulness not to use at least half of this 
capacity now, by expanding around the 
existing services of several towns. Burton, 
in the same belt of country, is the place to 
start at fsce page xxix). 

The important thing, of course, is to see 
thai the job is properly planned, both for 
efficiency and for amenity. Adequate green 
space must be left betw'ecn each town ; 
adequate shopping must be provided ; 
decent provision must be made to preserve 
whar is enjoyable in the old town nuclei that 
should form living hearts for the new com¬ 
munities. Fortunately the countryside is on 
the whole very ugly, so there would be few 
battles with rural preservationists. And the 
vital part of the proposition is that a start 
could be made now. 

Stafford. Lichfield, Tamworth and Rugc- 
ley arc already taking in surplus people 
from the Birmingham conurbation. By 
moving people into existing towns, which 
already have some roads, some sewerage, 
some school, and shops for the people, the 
amazing slowness and expense of the initial 
development of a new town is avoided. Cer¬ 
tainly there are difficulties : the main ones 
that confrcMit these “ town expansions ” 
now are administrative complexity and lack 
of capital resources. 

Whai happens now is that the local 
authority forced to get rid of people, and 
the authority wanting them, form a string 
of joint committees, and make a set of joint 
financial,arrangements for sharing the cost 
of the new housing and its necessary ser- 


COVENTRY 

Tomorrow’s Town? 

C OVF.NTRV has grown faster than any 
British ciiv in laic years, and without 
doubt more successfully. The vast plants 
on the outskirts—Standard, Jaguar, Rootes, 
Rover, Courtaulds, General Electric— 
ensure that average earnings here are higher 
than anywhere else in the nation. The 
once revolutionary shopping precinct at the 
city’s centre should ensure that people have 
somewhere to spend the money they earn. 
(Coventry has, many people agree, the most 
enlightened system of professional city 
government yet seen in Britain. Not least 
of its attributes is that the city asks for, 
and can get, the co-operation of its 
industrialists in projects for the future. The 
city stands firmly at the join in the nation’s 
new-forged road system: whatever cata¬ 
clysmic changes might come to the basic 
industry of making road vehicles, 
Coventry's geography will ensure that its 
industry can meet progress, and beat it. 

But three problems are really worrying. 
Unless they are solved, Coventry will not 
be worth having. The first is housing. In 
1952 1,650 houses were built in the city— 
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vices. The capital cost per person rehoused 
may well be lower than in a true new town. 
But the planning of the resultant community 
is likely to be worse done, because it will 
be done in their spare time by people mainly 
engaged on work in their own area. Because 
the planning is badly done, it seems likely 
that the long-term return on the investment 
(both socially and in money terms) will be 
lower than with the highly profitable new 
towns. And the delays can be interminable. 
It is very unusual for a town expansion 
scheme—other than London’s —to produce 
more than 250 houses a year. 

It would therefore be sensible to amend 
the New Towns Act—or to use it as flexibly 
as Mr Cro.ssman seemed to contemplate 
doing in his response to a recent consultant’s 
report on the expansion of IVtcrborough. 
It might be necessary to enable the full-time 
staff and expertise <)f a new town develop¬ 
ment corporation to racklc the job of 
developing several town.>i at once. Both the 
exporting and importing local atiihonties 
would need to be closely associated with the 
development plans. But two principles arc 
vital. Skilled stall should be used to do the 
largest job a team can tackle ; and any 
soundly economic scheme for indu&lrialised 
building must feed a market of at least 500 
houses a year. Such a market, and more, 
could be pn-vkk*t1 sevenl times over within 
the one strip of the West Midlands where 
a proper transport system is actually 
planned now. The programme here roughly 
outlined could create a new Birmingham, 
without Birmingham’s disadvanlanes. Whar 
better investment for the nation than 
that ? 


of which only 272 were for private owners. 
By 1955 the total was up to 3,675 homes, 
half for the council, half for private owners. 
In 1964 the total was back to 1,635 below 
the total 12 years before. Only 390 of 
these were for the council. In 1965 the 
total was 1,878: 600 were for the council. 

House-building declined under the Con¬ 
servatives. The supply for the poorest 
people declined catastrophically. In an ex¬ 
panding city, in which every house emptied 
by emigration outside the boundaries is at 
once filled by new arrivals, the social prob¬ 
lem remains acute. Emigration to areas just 
outside the city is, of course, massive, and 
the taste for private housing on the up-and- 
up: a boom year for cars, meaning more 
cash in Coventry people’s pockets, can 
actually cause the city’s population to de¬ 
cline. A Labour government has meant 
more local authority housing, and a relief 
to the unsuccessful who must be rehoused 
from the slums. In December, 1965, there 
were 2,164 council homes and 1,074 private 
homes under construction in the city. Any 
further decline in private building could 
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lead to the opposite error of making the city 
more and more a poor man’s ghetto. 

The second problem is that of 
inadequacies in the services that a richer 
and richer population has the right to 
demand, and that a balanced economic life 
calls for. Only a third of Coventry’s popula¬ 
tion works in non-manufacturing jobs, 
against a national proportion of almost two- 
thirds in services. Passing into the city, 
through the middle ring of sorry houses that 
arc only now starting to be ripped down and 
comprehensively redeveloped, one arrives 
at the |>6destrian precinct and new town 
centre that Hitler’s bombs made possible. 
Gating across at Spence’s cathedral and 
the shiny curtain-wall of the technical 
college, one is tempted to murmur some¬ 
thing about public affluence and private 
squalor. After a look at what is for sale 
in those urbanely pedestrianised shops, one 
is tempted to scream it. These rich people 
really deserve a chance to spend their money 
better. Meanwhile, perhaps Coventry’s loss 
is the mail-order firms’ gain. 

Now Coventry, like all areas of Britain 
that have received immigration in the past 
ten years, will probably never again have 
so high a proportion cf its people at work. 
The population, if left to grow unchecked, 
would rise from 315,000 now to maybe 
430,000 by 1981. The population aged over 
65 would rise by then from about 27,000 to 
seme 43,000: the number of schoolchildren 
would almost double, to about 90,000. (In 
fact the city’s present area will be full when 
it reaches 394*000 people in 1974: the 
extra people will have to be found room 
outside the city.) But wherever the popula¬ 
tion lives, a far higher proportion of it will 
have to be supported in idleness ; while the 
service industries will be bound to increase 
vastly, to build and service the vastly 
increased numbers of new houses that are 
needed, and to sell something a bit more 
varied out of those shops. 

The upshot of all this is that manufactur¬ 
ing industry, which must continue to thrive 
if Coventry (or for that matter England) is 
to go on existing, must find a way of thriv¬ 
ing while employing a far smaller propor¬ 
tion of the population within reach of the 
factories. And the area from which people 
will be drawn cannot grow quickly. It is 
going to be increasingly hard to move 
people about. Fifteen years ago, before 
such things became fashionable among 
public authorities in Britain, Coventry 
started looking in a rather scientific way at 
how to handle its traffic. By 1961 it had 
done a proper traffic survey, and fed its 
findings into the biggest computer avail¬ 
able. It said that the predicted volume of 
traffic could not be handled save by a high¬ 
way through the centre of town with at least 
twelve lanes of traffic. Even had the 
ridiculous sums of money been there to 
build such an urban highway, it would have 
been impossible co enguieer it safely to j^r- 
mk the numbtt of aocess-and-entry points 
that it would have made necessary. Reduc¬ 
tion, by computer, to absurdky. 


So Coventry is working now on a plan, 
all drawn up on a sple^id critical path 
diagram (the crisis lines converge, sig¬ 
nificantly, on council meetings) designed to 
work out in action what could be feasible. 
There will have to be experiments of all 
sorts: in raising parking charges, in lower¬ 
ing bus fares, in staggering worldng hours, 
in traffic management, in almost every con¬ 
ceivable device. T he possibility is left open 
of developing a rapid transit system, 
although nobody takes that very seriously 
in view of the high cost and the likely 
changes in traffic patterns. The success of 
the experiments, combined as they must be 
with research, depends entirely on the will¬ 
ing co-operation of industry and of the trade 
unions (on. for example, staggered hours 
and one-man bus operation). This seems 
likely to be forthcoming. It also depends 
on the willing co-operation of neighbouring 
local authorities, notably of Warwickshire 


TRANSPORT 

Getfliig Around 

T he question for the West Midlands is 
not which new roads are needed: 
almost every road should be better. Many 
could hardly be worse. The scale of the 
problem is indicated on page ix. The 
difficulty now is: which improvement is 
most necessary soonest ? The motorway 
network is less important than it might seem 
for the region’s internal working. The traffic 
survey now being conducted in the Bir¬ 
mingham conurbation seems to show that 90 
per cent of journeys on these urban roads 
are between points within the conurbation. 
Nine per cent have either origin or destina¬ 
tion outside, but end or start inside. One 
per cent of traffic is through traffic. The 
road-jams are self-made. 


which by no means loves Coventry—and 
has made counter-proposals for a further 
study so wide-ranging as to be impossible. 

Moreover even Coventry may not get the 
necessary contribution from the central 
government towards the cost of running 
the study, which is certain to be over 
£20,000 a year for five years. This is just 
for the study, not for solving the difficulties 
that it reveals. Then there is the man¬ 
power problem—the survey demands two 
cost-benefit accountants for five years. 

Meanwhile a ten per cent increase in 
Coventry’s traffic at peak hours can twist 
the entire city into a knot of traffic. 
Throughout the da^ traffic is never very 
much bclcw the peak. The increase in car 
ownership is running at eight per cent 
compound each year. More and more car¬ 
parks are being built, to attract the cars 
that Coventry lives by producing. It is, as 
they say, a dilemma. 


The cash cost must be enormous. On these 
dreadful roads, traffic, if unchecked, will 
increase by around 8 per cent compound 
each year. The roads are not going to get 
better for a long time, because the country 
cannot afford to make them better fast. 

The traffic that contributes most to this 
growth is private motor traffic. Of the 
210,000 extra vehicles registered in the 
conurbation between 1951 and 1964, 
168,000 were cars. As the roads get fuller, 
the buses get slower and less regular; so 
fewer people want to go on them: so the 
bus companies cannot pay higher wages: so 
the staff falls off: so the buses get fewer: 
so more people go by car: so the buses go 
slower. , .. There is plenty of talk of sub- 
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sidisiiig the bus companies, ^particularly 
wliere they aire owned by local authorities. 
But the necessary task of making bus opera- 
doos cheaper by, for instance, introducing 
one-man Imses, is blocked by the Transport 
and Genml Workers’ Union and its dele- 
gam on local councils. And a proper co- 
ordinadon of bus routes within the conurba¬ 
tion ia made impossible by the geographical 
limits within which municipal bus firms 
opemse. 

No local authority that seeks re-election 
dares state the need to make fewer people 
choose to travel by car, or to make more 
people use each car that travels (average 
occimancy of rush-hour cars now is 1.2 
people per car). People will have to pay for 
using congested road space, or pay the full 
cost of parking. But in cities where plenty 
of space lies vacant, awaiting redevelop¬ 
ment, this is hard. And everyone parks 
illegally. In this ovcremployed community 
the police, whose pay is tied to national 
scales, are 25 per cent under strength. So 
illegal parking goes on, and the roads get 
fuller. . . . 

There is one cardinally important prin¬ 
ciple to be remembered in any pK>licy for 
r<^8 in the region. It is that, however 
uplifting to morale a new motorway may be 
(especiallif when the lunatics are curbed by 
a speed limit), there are very few country 
roa^ in Britain that are used to full 
capacity. With adequate minimum and 
maximum speed limits, limits on overtaking, 
and decent power-and-braking legislation 
for jheavy vehicles (all 6f which could be 
imposed at negligible cost to the Treasury) 
roost roads could carry much more traffic 
at a steady 40 mph. The difficulty is the 
occasional bottleneck in a village: the 
sntaller the town, the more traffic is taken 
off by a by-pass. Urban road congestion, 
ccoDomicaily disastrous in the cities, risks 
mining also many small towns of great 
beauty. Perhaps the Ministry of Transport 
should now declare a moratorium on the 
building of inter-urban roads for five years 
(except for ffiosc for Redditch and Dawley 
new towns, and the Warwick-Sutton Cold- 
fidd-Lidifield link). Nothing could be 
worse than the building of cut-price motor¬ 
ways like the M5 to Bristol, which may 
soon prove inadequate for the traffic it 
attracts. After all, it is in the towns that 
die money to pay for more roads is earned. 

In the conurbation the railways can play 
almost no part at all in relieving the com¬ 
muter strain. The lines of rail were laid 
out to serve industry: they ran from indus¬ 
trial site to industrial site (and half these 
sites are now worked out). Smart people 
who live at Stratford or Leamington com¬ 
mute by train. These towns—one a tourist 
haven, the other a shopping centre—could 
take more commuters. Maybe some 
new!miilh*>new rapid-transit technology 
might w better for other places. 

But, unhlK London, there are around 
Birmingham rK) dense clumps of would-be 
commuters conveniently near rail lines run¬ 
ning to their work places. Capital costs 


for any new system would have to be very 
low indeed to make it pay. The railways’ 
successes on the long-distance city-ccntrc- 
to-city-cenire runs, soon to be dramatically 
improved, set no precedent for equal suc¬ 
cess on short-haul passenger routes. 

Certainly the rail closure policy should 
not apply for the time being in cases (the 
Redditch line is the great example: see page 
xix) where -there simply are no roads to 
carry buses. The advantage of buses over 
rail for meeting the region’s particular com¬ 
muting needs would be immense—^if buses 
were given the chance to use the roads as 
they need to. Buses can pick up relatively 
small loads of people, and deliver them to 
diverse destinations: because they can 
thread their way through suburbs and city, 
stopping often, they can give people the 
door-to-door, home-to-office service, with 
no changing at rainy halts, that they 
demand. 

Meanwhile, the railways are freeing some 
routes for new roads, and making available 
city-centre sites for new development. Nine 
acres in Birmingham where Snow Hill station 
stands, and the now abandoned Smethwick 
goods depot, are valuable contributions to 


T hh /cd-faced farmers of Ikreford, the 
apple-man of Evesham, tne Warwick¬ 
shire squire and the quasi-Welshman of 
Oswestry may feel themselves ill at ease, 
lumped in a region with the multicoloured 
denizens of the conurbations. But they 
must hang together: it is after all the riches 
of the towns that make them so visibly well 
off. One day, perhaps, they will have the 
European tariff to make them fatter yet. 
Meanwhile the countryside, and the small 
town.s that are integrally part of it, arc 
losing their people to the towns—^farming 
lost 10,000 workers in ten years, now em¬ 
ploys under 2 per cent of the region’s 
workers. Maybe the decline in agricultural 
employment is overstated by the figures. 
The man who once fed the horses on the 
farm now mends tractors in a town. But 
his skill as a tractor-repairer is saleable as 
a car-repairer, and as a car-maker too. The 
English rustic votes with his feet, which 
lead him to the city. 

Meanwhile the old traditional ways 
bring a rich life to the good farmer, 
and a great deal of beauty. The country 
of the Welsh marches is ravishing. But 
people want the water and the sun, pre¬ 
ferably both. Canal tourism is a growth 
business, and no doubt the Severn would be 
more popular if it were less dangerously 
rapid. But English people, regrettably, do 
not much appreciate the English country. 

Even the small towns make surprisingly 
little out of tourists. Stratford makes a 
mint: but then not everyone can have 


the cities’ problems. The concentration of 
rail services on the new New Street station, 
with a bus station integrated and shops, 
offices and hotel overhead, is a splendid new 
enterprise. 

The contribution of rail to freight haul¬ 
age is a specialised but a very valuable one. 
The Beeching doctrine of concentrating on 
the things railways can do best is paying 
off in, for instance, the scheme for daily 
deliveries of steel to plants that saves the 
cost (ff stockholding. Freight ccmcentration 
depots have been reduced in five years from 
160 to 20, at vast savings in costs. The new 
depot at Wolverhampton, which cost 

100,000, very nearly paid for itself within 
a year. Company trains attract a satisfac¬ 
tory level of traffic, at toughly competitive 
rates: when liner trains come (again a trade 
union stands blockishly in the way of 
progress) the railways’ true destiny will 
become clearer. The railways have for some 
time been offering customs clearance facili¬ 
ties in one of their main depots (and the 
road transport people, for once, arc imitating 
rail). It is the long hauls and the big bulk 
loads that rail can take: competition for 
service really docs tell. 


Shakespeare as a domestic product. Off the 
well-worn routes of Warwickshire, con¬ 
veniently within reach of the day-trips from 
the London Hilton, there is surprisingly 
little effort to attract the tourist. Lichfield 
has Dr Johnson, Ludlow has the setting of 
Milton’s masque: if true stories to attract 
the tours arc lacking, they could surely 
follow Stratford’s example and invent some. 

Meanwhile ihc exquisite little towns, the 
Pershores and the Much Wenlocks, are 
gems that people will not spend money on 
yet. One suspects that lively local enter¬ 
prise could build thriving businesses on 
these natural assets in coming years. But 
these small towns, like everywhere else, arc 
most disastrously plagued by traffic. The 
smaller the town, the more traffic can be 
by-passed round it, and the easier it is to 
block the centre. Relatively small roads 
would save a lot that is worth saving. 

In the meantime almost all the small 
towns within reach of the conurbation are 
feeling the pressure of demand for com¬ 
muter housing: a pressure that is almost 
impossible to re.sist, especially in places that 
are losing their locally employed popula¬ 
tion to the cities. Every new industrial 
development creates, as well as a demand 
for housing nearby, a secondary demand for 
houses in villages within a dozen miles. 
And This secondary population growth is of 
people who can afford to travel by car. Both 
the development of the countryside and the 
preservation of rural and small-town beauty 
depend directly on more roads. 


COUNTRYSIDE AND COUNTY TOWNS 

Srowlli Mnis, Bottlenecks 



But do good friends make good executors ? 


You want your affairs to be left in good bands. You as their Executor and/or Trustee, because our Executor 
want your family and dependants to enjoy the full bene- and Trustee Department is staffed by experts, specially 

fits of the security you have planned for them. You want trained and qualified for this work, and chosen for their 

to save them undue fuss and bother. experience and understanding. 

But is a friend or relation necessarily the right person to You can be certain that in our hands your estate will be 
choose as your executor? Administering an estate is a administered quickly, efficiently and sympathetically, with 

difficult task, often complicated further by the emotions the maximum assurance of security for your dependants. 

involved. _Our Executor and Trustee Department is open on all busi- 

Tact and commonsense are important but they i^ess days and has offices throughout England and 

should be combined with technical knowledgcand f Wales. The services of the department are avail- 

experience. And can you guarantee that a friend / | able through your local Lloyds branch, 

will always be accessible when most needed ? I leave your affairs to us ? They will be 

A lot of people prefer to appoint Lloyds Bank \c4a»rzsBc> J in good hands. 


Let Lloyds Bank help yon to plan 



For the longer future, the gr^t resource 
that the pleasant counties have in store is 
land There is really a very great deal of 
room in the West Midlands for modem, 
independent towns, properly designed. The 
creation of such entirely new communities 
out across t^ landscape is the strategy for 
the future. Just now there is no way of 
getting to the places chat will need devdof^ 
ing. This is why we argue (on page xiii) 
for concentrating growth now in the eastern 
fringe of the region. Dawlev new town and 
its accompanying city will take enough long¬ 
term resources to be getting on with. The 
planners who talk vaguely of making 
Shrewsbury into a “ new sub-regional 
centre should keep it vague for some time. 

But there are s^l under-used assets in 
the west of the region. Shrewsbury has 
a new bridge across its river: and, to judge 
by the travesties of modern architecture that 
have lately been put up by an insurance 
company in its centre, it is urgently neces¬ 
sary CO start building up the town outside 
the area of hilly, narrow streets that fill its 
ancient fortified centre. 

Hereford, to(^ will this autumn have a 


new bridge to relieve its town centre of 
traffic. In contrast to Shrewsbury the centre 
is very ugly: and it is rightly planned to 
replace it with a new shopping centre. But 
that centre as planned seems far too big 
for the population that could at present 
want to shop there. The county towns of 
Hereford and Shrewsbury have plenty of 
water available, and could fairly easily deal 
with industrial sewage: there is no reason 
why their industry should not be allowed 
to expand at once, to provide jobs for an 
increased population ^ between 20,000 
and 30,000 in each. 

The case of Worcester is the hardest one 
of all. It lies right by the new motorway. 
Firms are crying out to go there. Its exist¬ 
ing engineering industry thrives. Half of 
the city is of extreme beauty, and must be 
preserved. The other half is a second-rate 
Victorian industrial settlement, whose 
houses need tearing down, but whose 
already very successful industry is crying 
out for labour. 

A new addition of industry and popula¬ 
tion is clearly what Worcester needs, and 
has needed for five years and more. For 
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five years and more the Ministry of 
Transport and others have havered and 
hung over the question of where to build 
a new bridge over the Severn. There is 
only one new. It carries traffic straight 
through the city. Streets of elegant brick, 
and rows of priceless black-and-white build¬ 
ings, arc in danger of shaking to the ground. 
A decision now that Worcester should take 
30,000 more people on the poor land be¬ 
tween city and motorway would no doubt 
speed the bridge decision. But then the 
bridge would take five years to ccxnplete. 
And meanwhile the traffic congestion (four 
rush hours a day: people go home for lunch) 
is intolerable: the richer fume in their cars, 
the poorer soak waiting for a bus. Black- 
and-white houses come down to make room 
for roads that only lead to the bridge and 
the bottleneck. It is enough to make an 
angel weep. 

The tragedy of Worcester is often 
thought, by angry preservationists, to be the 
trag^y of greedy developers and crass 
planners, struggling to make dirty profits 
out of tearing down lovely houses. This is 
nonsense. The tragedy is that of a city 



me Necessny Mde 

Hereford is a famous name across the 
world, for one reason alone. The county 
raises a special sort of cattle. The chief 
asset of the county*s fat, white-faced male 
prestige product is that his offspring put 
a great deal of meat on their bones very 
rapidly, even when their mothers are cows 
of inferior race. The value of this property 
in combination with milch cows is 
obvious. Sixty per cent of all the cows 
artificially inseminated to produce beef in 
England and Wales last year—some 
385,000 beasts—gave birth to half-Here¬ 
ford calves. Moreover Hereford bulls, as 
befits such chubby characters, are mild- 
cempered and can be left in a field without 
much danger to humans—^unlike other 
would-be fathers of calves. 

Britain has a powerful market position 
in the supply of these bulls, for the strain 
becomes weakened by exposure to 
climates less gentle and green than 
Britain’s. Of the great beef countries, 
only the United States is self-sufficient in 
Hereford breeding stock; the PIcrefords 
on the LBJ ranch arc unfortunately as all- 
American as the President. 

Hereford breeders are sternly individu¬ 
alistic people. But inevitably they work 
in a tightly controlled market. Quality 
control, and the purest of lineage, is essen¬ 
tial. They arc fortunate in the con¬ 
trollers of quality, ilie Herd Book Society, 
which acts not only as a beefy College of 
Arms, but as a co-operative marketing 
organisation as well, organising sales and 
publicity for the breed, and promoting the 
market all round the world. South Africa 
ia the biggest single market, and Rhodesia 


was fine until that embargo set in; now, 
to the old dominions and to Aigentina 
and Uruguay they hope to add buyers in 
such places as Bulgaria and even China. 

Under the society’s aegis sales last year 
totalled £350,000, with over £100,000 for 
export: this was a relatively small part of 
members’ turnover, considering private 
sales, stud and insemination fees, and 
sales of beef. But there is now a rapid 
trend away from the homelands in Here¬ 
fordshire itself, up to the foothills of 
Wales. There is simply-no labour avail¬ 
able in Herefordshire. The biggest growth 
in Britain is in Scotland (despite the 
Aberdeen Angus), and then in Ireland. 
The breed faces the new threat of the 
French Charolais, promoted with Gaullist 


fervour. Graver yet is the prospect that 
artificial insemination—and semen exports 
are now a reality—will make the days 
when the bull ran with the herd as remote 
as the days of the horse-plough. One herd 
alone has provided a startling number of 
the breed’s great sires in the past ten 
years; it was the Vem herd of Captain 
dc Quincey Quinccy. Within the past five 
years two of his legendary bulls have 
fetched £20,000 ; but Captain de Quincey 
died last year, and the herd is to be sold. 
It looks as though the yeomen of England, 
like their Midlands manufacturing 
cousins, cannot escape from the perils of 
labour shortage, technical change, family 
ownership, foreign competition and in¬ 
dustrial concentration. 
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council that can order people not to pull 
down houses, but cannoi prevent the houses 
falling inro fifteenth-century dust; of 
developing companies that would like to 
develop where it suits the town’s future 
shape, but cannot until that future shape 
is known ; of manufacturers striving to 
make their businesses function in a place 
that does not work ; of a natural growth 
point frustrated of the growth that could 
take place on land already available, and 
with no harm at all to the beauty that exists 
in the old centre of the city. All are 
frustrated for want of a bridge. This is the 
sort of thing that government departments 
in Whitehall, occupied with working out 
national priorities, put to the bottom of their 
in-trays. A new bridge for Worcester is 
what a strong regional lobby should lobby 
for, now. 


GEOFFREY GOOBER 



Clerk to Shropshire Coiiniy Council, 
mcmhfi ol the regional council, lover and 
defender ot the county he represents on 
ii. His council deliberately steers public 
spending to the small towns in remote 
fringes of the county, whence the people 
are drifting away. Godber carefully 
defines where his county’s inicrcsi and the 
national interest coincide. He argues for 
a new son of New Town Development 
Corporation iliat could spread its govern¬ 
ment money and scarce technical staff over 
the development of several small towns in 
the county: many of these towns, he says, 
have valuable resources that could be used 
for economic growth. He presents some 
lormidable technical arguments, based on 
drainage problems and the water table, 
against developing the Dawlcy-Wellington 
area outside the limits of Dawlcy new 
town. Such development would also, he 
points out, spoil some good agricultural 
land. Godber’s brother is at the time 
of writing the Conservative spokesman on 
agriculture. The county, and the region, 
are fortunate to possess so able a spokes¬ 
man for the rural areas that form most of 
the region’s surface. 


NEW TOWNS 

Whylhere? 

T wo new towns are scheduled to be 
buih in the West Midlands, at Dawley 
and at Redditch. Really new sorts of com¬ 
munities, in which really new industrial 
developments could go on, are just what is 
needed. But neither of the two projects 
seems likely to be that sort of place for a 
very long time indeed. Dawley was desig¬ 
nated a new town in January 1963, 
Redditch in April 1964. Neither has started 
to build anything yet. Both arc sited where 
there is already a good deal of population. 
Both have disastrously bad road connections 
with anywhere, and neither has yet been 
offered the hope of better roads. 

Dawley now has 21,000 people, living in 
parts of five separate local authority districts 
in a magnificent site on the Severn, con¬ 
taining the relics of the first heavy industrial 
district in the world and Abraham Darby’s 
celebrated iron bridge over the river—the 
first ever made. It is an area of unbelievable 
dereliction, from those eightcenth-ccniury 
days. There are known to be 2,000 old 
mine-shafts in the area: only 1,000 have 
been located. But despite the high cost of 
putting the site to rights, the low price of 
land may well mean that things break even. 
The trouble is going to be the time taken. 
One district of the new town may go up 
from 10,000 people now ro 26,000 in ten 
vears. It is a long haul to the destined 
ss,ooo extra eventually planned for. 

And Dawley is going even slower than 
was expected. As a result of its designation 
ihc neighbouring land was surveyed. The 
planners noticed, apparently 10 their 
amazement, that the two adjacent urban 
districts of Wellington and Oakengates, 
with a strip of a rural district between them, 
in fact form a little conurbation of their 
own, with almost 40,000 people. The rural 
district in fact contains, on a funny back 
street, one of the larger firms in the motor 
industry — Sankeys, with almost 5,000 
workers, making wheels for every sort of 
car. 

So, the thought came ; why not develop 
this area (which desperately needs new 
roads, new housing, new sewers, rhe lot) in 
line with the development of Dawlcy ? The 
development plan went back into the 
mixer, and the West Midlands' favourite 
planning consultants, John Madin and 
Partners, have set to work to see how an 
extra 50,000 people could be fitted in here. 
This would mean a new city of some 
200,000 people, in a splendid location. 
Meanwhile everybody knows that the A5 
road, linking it to the Black Country, is 
either dead slow or dead dangerous. Until 
the Ministry of Transport says what it wants 
to do about that—and presumably it will 
not do so until Mr Madin and his team 
report—no firm wants to go there much. 
One must wait and see. It had better not 
be too long. There is a lot of hope for 


Dawley, and many strange industrial relics 
to be swept away (and maybe some of them 
preserved). For the future it is a bright 
hope. But as far as relieving anybody’s 
population pressures in the coming five 
years this new place is a dead duck. 

Redditch, oddly enough, was said, at the 
time of its designation as a new town, to 
have been designated for quick relief to 
Birmingham’s housing problem. It is the 
slowest quick relief ever known. Indeed 
the best reason for its designation now avail¬ 
able is rather different. It is that nobody 
could agree on who was to pay for the new 
sewers desperately needed for Rcdditch’s 
existing 30,000 fjeople and many prosperous 
firms. It is a rich little place, a mere six 
miles from Birmingham’s southern fringe 
(and smack in the green belt). It is marked 
on some official maps as having no com- 
municaiion at all with the outside world. Its 
passenger rail service has been cut to the 
bone—five morning, five evening services 
to Birmingham on a dead-end branch line 
that British Rail would love to axe. Its 
main road link with the M5 motorway can 
lake one lorry: if two meet there is a lot 
of backing and filling and cursing. The 
other roads out are hardly better. There are 
no published plans for belter ones in the 
next ten years. 

But I he plan is to push the population 
up by 40,000, and the first new town house 
will be finished at rhe end of this year: 
thus up to 1,900 people in five years (if 
the sewers arc ready by then). In the mean¬ 
while private house building, mostly for 
Birmingham commuters, has gone on apace; 
the sewers arc now 80 per cent overloaded. 
Land for industry will gradually be brought 
forward for incoming companies, who can 
sec the .success of Reddirch’s existing 
industry. Bui in fact that industry—largely 
in high-quality metals, growing naturally 
from an ancient needle - and - fishhcxik 
industry run in a nearby abbey in medieval 
limes—IS so prosperous that it could lake 
all the workers the town can house. 

Redditch seems set to succeed as an 
industrial community. But it will not and 
cannoi relieve Birmingham's industrial con¬ 
gestion for many years ahead. Unles.s the 
Ministry of Transport docs .something 
unusually rapid, its increasing prosperity 
and increasing population will block the 
surrounding roads entirely—including the 
road to Birmingham itself, along which 
many of its people will doubtless want to 
commute to sell their services in the 
strongest market. 

The new town’s general manager has 
meanwhile discovered a complication in rhe 
New Towns Act which prevents the 
development corporation from entering into 
a commercial partnership with the urban 
district council and (perhaps) a property 
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company in ord^‘r to Jc'/clop-. the town 
centre on commercial hnes: the UDCJ 
already owns most of the centre, and the 
development corporation is going ro lay out 
its infrastructure, so both should have a 
right to share. Maybe Rcddiich’s contribu¬ 
tion to West Midla*-ids development will be 


Jn Daiult’y nc7V town, the zvorUVs first iron hndge 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 

Pits, Pols, Progress 

G eographically, the city of Stoke is 
in the West Midlands region. In 
every other way it is part of the 
industrial north. Its chief industries are 
pottery (55,500 workers) and mining 
(12,500; total employment 155,000 in the 
city). If they were mining and cotton, 
Stoke*s problems would be those of Lan¬ 
cashire ten years ago, before the cotton 
industry started to scrap its spindles. But 
the pottery industry has more work than it 
can handle. It meets tlu^ desires—both for 
luxury and for iiitlity -of increasingly 
prosperous householders. It supplies bath- 
ro(jm gear for the biiiUlinp boom, insulators 
for elect! ical devices. The poit :ry industry 
probably could survive and prosper w'ilh 
much less labour : bur no firm is going to 
tniiisform its facicrics while order books 
arc full for 12 months ahead. The threat 
on the horizon is from svnlheiic materials; 
it is still a Jong way off. 

Meanwhile everyone in Stoke has a job, 
and is likely to hold it. There is no labour 
for new industry ; and new industry could 
bring desirable changes. Tlie population 
the city is 264,000, slowly going 


to hive cleared iKr way for this sort of 
partnership, where a new town development 
is plonked down qn top of an esisring local 
authority. Bur when it comes to fulfilling 
the intention that ,Sir Keith Jtiseph declared 
when hi* iuinoiini.ed its designation, 
Rcddiich niighi as well be on the nuH)n. 


down—^whtch means that net emigration is 
heavy. People, and particularly bright 
young people who want to get along in the 
world, do not stay in cities like this. It is 
easy to see why. There are thirteoi active 
coal mines within the city boundary, and 
a large steelworks ; one in ten of the houses 
in the city is classified as a slum, and many 
more should be so classified soon. There 
are no attractions for the A-level school- 
leaver. Among the young people, 17 per 
cent of the boys and 30 per cent of che 
girls at the city’s schools will leave at 15 
and go into the pottery industry. 

The potlerv industry is not at a .standstill 
—any more than cotton was when it 
buckled. Stoke has been transformed by 
the switch from coal-Hred kilns to electric 
(or sometimes gas) ones. The pall of 
smeech no longer hangs over the city, and 
there are only a couple of dozen of the old 
boulc-ovens to give the visitor a notion of 
what it was like when there w’ere 2,000 in 
the city. The change from coal-firing to 
electricity has cost the industry vast sums 
in capital expenditure ; it has been helped 
along by the merger of many old firms 


into large groups (the biggest new influence 
has perhaps been Lord Cowdray's Allied 
English Potteries;, 

But the electrification of kilns has still 
left this an immensely labour-intensive 
industry. Not just the job of decoration, 
but dozens of other functions, are done by 
hand. Machinery is being brought in, for 
cup-making in particular. Bur real mass 
production would defeat its own object. 
The industry has always relied on 
craftsmanship, and relativelv short runs 
of a particular line, to maintain its world¬ 
wide reputation. (Over 30 per cent of pro¬ 
duction of pottery is exported, and the 
industry has promised to increase this pro¬ 
portion.) The potteries are not immune 
from wage inflation, running at around 5 
per cent a year—men now get only slightly 
below the national average for manufactur¬ 
ing, at ^18 ITS. qd. for an average 46 hours 
a w'cek: w'omen gel for a 37-hour week. 

In keen competition with other countries. 
Stokers pottery industry has high labour 
costs. British factory acts make it illegal 
to employ women at night, so expensive 
equipment lies idle at least one shift a day. 
Clay has always been brought in from Corn¬ 
wall ; local coal is no longer an asset, 
since electricity is bought from the grid like 
anyone else’s. The industry is in Stoke now 
because the labour force and the plant 
are there, the technical college, research 
establishment, and other expertise are 
indigenous. No doubt Britain’s entry into 
the European common market would raise 
the industry’s protection at home, and give 
it new markets abroad behind a common 
tariff wall. But there is sufficient uncer¬ 
tainty about the industry to make many 
people in Stoke keen on change. 

There is no doubt that other industries 
could thrive here. The communications are 
excellent, by rail and by road (the motorway 
is on the doorstep). Michelin tyres employ 
over 4,000 people in Stoke, with great 
success, and English Electric make com¬ 
puters at Kidsgrove nearby. Bui if new 
firms came in they could only take workers 
out of the potteries, and the pottery 
employers (and their own industrial union) 
do not want that. 

So the city puts forward its bold claim. 
It is populated at very low density. It is 
laid out (by chance^ on the most modern 
principles of town design, w'ith six town 
centres left over from the original six 
pottery towns, of which Hanley centre is 
rapidly becoming the real civic-and- 
shopping hub of the place. Because 
of this lay-out the citj has a very diverse 
traffic pattern, and almost no traffic prob¬ 
lems for a diy of this size. It also 
desperately needs making over anew. Much 
of its unpopulated acreage (the city 
measures ten miles by four) is in fact 
derelict land—old clay working, old coal 
dumps, canals and industrial waste, 

. The city’s claim is that with rehabilitar 
tion of this land (which is necessary in any 
case, one day) Stoke could put even 
another 200,000 population within us pre- 
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To netirly c\ery company ihcrc 
comes a time w hen capital is needed 
to expand the business, to obtain new 
cquipmenl. to build or secure larger 
premises. This is the time when ICEC 
can lend a hand. 

ICI^C helps small and medium¬ 
sized companies by investing long¬ 
term dexelopmenl capital when it is 
most needed—between 1'5,(XX) and 
£300.000 on lirsl application Wc 
make certain that every customei gets 
the help he needs in a form that 
ensures licalthv growth vviihoui finan¬ 
cial strain, but v\e do not interfere in 
company alfairs. We also oHer plaJiL 
purchase and plant leasing schemes, 
and ad\ ise on such matters as stock 
exchange notations. In all these fields. 



GIVES SMALL 
COMPANIES 
A BIG HAND 


our rales are keyed to those current 
elsewhere in the capital market, with 
the additional merit that arrange¬ 
ments with K’l C are not atVeeied 
b> credit scpiee/cs. 

Since we weie fnimdcd in 
with the hacking of the Bank 
Lngland and the Clearing Banks '\e 
have helped about 1,500eompanies 
to grow, and are eurienily investing 
about a million p<’>unds a month. Can 
wc help, you in the same way? 

Send for our booklet, Capitnf for 
Business. 1 hen come and talk to us 
about your specilic needs. 



Tndiislrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, London EC2 
Cilices in Birmingham, Bristol. Cambridge, Cardifi*, Edinbu’gh 
Giasiiow, Leeds, l.cicesiei, Matichcslcr, NcwcaslIc-on-Tyne 
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Dawley New Town 

FOR MIDLANDS INDUSTRY 

WOLVERHAMPTON 13 MILES CENTRE OF BIRMINGHAM 30 MILES 


TWO INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS NOW BEING 
DEVELOPED 


FIRST FACTORIES 
READY THIS YEAR 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF DAWLEY NEW TOWN 
OFFERINC- 

■A" Houses of advanced design for all employees 
Factories designed to your requirements 
•ir Ideal working conditions 
if Short journeys to work 
if New schools for all ages 
if Safe shopping with ample car parking 


TIm DeTdopmeiit Corporation is erecting 
■tandnrd factorici of 1,M)0 sq. ft. to 20.060 isq. ft. 
aa4 alio large and mail factories to meet 
tenantt* particnlar requirements 


ENQUIRIES TO: THE CHIEF ESTATES OFFICER 

DAWLEY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

PRIORSLEE HALL, OAKENGATES, SHROPSHIRE 
TELEPHONE: OAKENGATES 3131 EXT 24 



i I 
I ' 


■ext nontli 
these Bails 
will be 14,000 milet 
apart 


rktu,^^ MAKE AND PACK GLASS 
^ FOR 93 COUNTRIES 


Look at the names stencilled on the crates l)eing carried hy the 

lorries leaving Chance Brothers’ Smethwick works, and they 
read like a world gazetteer ... Montreal and Auckland ... C’opcnhagen 
and C’upe ’Town... Barbados and Barcelona ... Chance make glass for all parts of the world. 

Chance make many kinds of KlaHB» and do many thincs with glaNii... rollingt 
cutting, grinding, edging, forming, eatruding. shaping, decorating. And every 
week over 1,500 tons of Chance glass (and that’s a great deal of glass) go to 
customers in Britain and in 93 countries all over the world. 



ChtMict; ftiotlu*r< Lmiited. GIuho Works, Siuetliwick 40, l*irininyhjm 
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sent boundaries. New population and new 
industries would free it from its dangerous 
dependence on one sort of manufacture, 
and enable it to provide the forward-look¬ 
ing jobs whose absence drives the young 
people away. The popuhtion is getting 
older rapidly and the labour force smaller: 
by 1971 there will be 13,000 fewer workers 
in the population, and 7.500 more children 
in school, with the leaving age raised to 16. 

This really desperate need of more 
workers helps to justify Stoke’s claim to 
receive some other city’s industrial overspill 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Why Refdnn? 

N owhere in Britain is the need to recast 
the framework of local government 
more apparent than in the West Midlands, 
and nowhere is the inadequacy of partial 
reform within the present system more evi¬ 
dent. It is no coincidence that the minister 
who finally pushed the whole question into 
the melting-pot of a royal commission (and 
how long will that take, pray?) is the Cov- 
enny MP, Mr Richard Crossman. The 
British system of local administration, with 
its unitary government for cities and its 
two-tier government for counties, was in¬ 
vented in 1888, before the apparition of the 
commuting motorist—or the electric tram¬ 
way or the safety bicycle. Then it was pos¬ 
sible to believj that towns were towns and 
country country: and that the frontiers 
between the two would change but slowly. 

After years of painful deliberation over 
how to reorganise local government in 
the Black Country, the former total con¬ 
fusion in the Birmingham conurbation is 
to be remade on April ist this year—leaving 
ten major local authorities ruling within 
what is, in effect, h single city. Much is 
made of the differences between the sec¬ 
tions of this city. They are felt largely by 
the local elite who sit on councils or on the 
bench, or by members of parliament whose 
election campaigns arc fought largely by 
party organisations primarily designed to 
win local contests. The one real improve¬ 
ment of the new arrangements is that the 
five Black Country boroughs will now have 
a single police force, which will make crime 
prevention and traffic control more efficient. 
The basic nonsense still remains; and the 
revenue even of the new larger authorities 
cannot, under the rating system of taxation 
on property, be made adequate to the need 
for spending on public services. 

The nonsense within the city is bad 
enough. Worse, the system sets town 
against country. The effects of this—for 
amenity, for economic efficiency—are seen 
in the battles of Warwickshire. Thar county 
takes as its task the defence of its green 
belt against the cities on the northward 
fringe, and cL the Shakespeue country 
against all comers. Now Birmingham sees 


and population—^whether from Birmingham 
or from Manchester. Stoke docs have that 
basic essential of really good communica¬ 
tions. But in the short run there 
is the desperate expense of making Stoke a 
decent place for its slum-dwellers. The first 
comprehensive redevelopment scheme, a 
good one, is just due to start, in a really 
awful slum of 2,000 people. There is a 
long haul ahead. Stoke should wait, 
perhaps, until the 1980s for its big growth. 
A proper regional development policy 
w'ould start planning for just that, now. 


its task as being to keep Birmingham people 
in or near the dty. The result has been that 
the Birmingham conurbation has grown at 
the fringes: at Sutton Coldfield and Solihull 
and now across the gap towards Coventry. 

Moreover, fringe development has gone 
(and is going) ahead after last-minute deci¬ 
sions, in the worst possible conditions lor 
the urban designers responsible for the new 
housing, and with the maximum amount of 
hatred engendered between the urban 
authority that desperately needs land for 
houses, and the rural authority charged 
with the defence of the green belt. A res¬ 
trictive planning policy imposed around a 
dynamic economy will always burst under 
the pressure within. This is why any plan¬ 
ning policy must offer industry room where 
it can grow with profit to itself, and with 
no loss of amenity to the people who work 
in it. But the local authorities responsible 
for urban planning in Britain are unfitted 
to take the economic approach. 

Meanwhile, the city of Coventry, which 


RACE AND IMMIGRATION 

Facing Up to Colour 

T here is no rational explanation for racial 
prejudice. But in the West Midlands 
there are quite special reasons why this 
irrationafity should play the part it has in 
recent political life. Two years ago Smeth¬ 
wick attracted a reputation for racial 
intolerance better deserved by some local 
politicians chan by the town itself. It is 
worth recording some of the problems that 
Smethwick was suffering under while the 
immigrants, and the racist politicians, 
arrived. Smethwick is not untypical of its 
neighbourhood, including West Bromwich, 
Perry Bar, Handsworth and other places 
where race has been a fiictor in the last two 
general election campaigns. 

Smethwick’s racial pr^lem does not arise 
in the faaory. Everyone agrees that rela¬ 
tions at work are reasonably all right; 


has (at least in declared intent) hoped to 
face up to the voluntary inflow of people 
and of industry by planning its destiny out¬ 
side the city’s arbitrary geographical limits, 
is unable to gain the co-operaticn of War¬ 
wickshire, because such co-operaiion might 
infringe Warwickshire's own cherished 
sovereignty. 

It is worth recording, too, that the needed 
expansion of the city of Worcester (sec page 
xviii) has never been able to be discussed 
dispassionately, because 30,000 more people 
in that city would bring it above the mini¬ 
mum needed for a county borougb^which 
would mean the loss to Worcestershire of 
its richest rateable sites: and that the 
expansion of Burton-on-Treot to over 
100,000 population (see page xxix) has only 
become discussable since the whole future 
structure of local authority size and shape 
has boon called in question. 

So let the commission commit itself radi¬ 
cally. Maybe the fonnula that it sh^d 
come out with is for a series of regions 
rather smaller than the West Midlands 
region here considered (putting Stoke-on- 
Trent with Manchester, and Ross-on-Wye 
with Bristol ?). Within such a region there 
should certainly be a second tier of local 
government, organised probably in units 
of 150,000 people, or ten miles by ten, 
depending on density of population. 
The point of such a structure would be 
to make coherent planning possible for 
the entire region (meaning tet the shifting 
of industry out the conurbation); and 
to strengthen the provision of more personal 
services such as welfare and housing for 
local need, by local government units both 
large enough to afford adequate services 
(which many are not now) and smalt enough 
to ensure that they arc humanely run (which 
Birmingham cannot now). After all, the 
population of the entire region is barely half 
that of greater London. 



although there arc few immigrants in super¬ 
visory jobs. The trouble starts with the 
housing shortage. Smethwick is the second 


XXill 



most densely populated borough in Great 
Britain (after Salford). Its industries main¬ 
tain a steady attraction for labour, which 
increases the pressures of congestion. And 
the type of work that SmcthwKk's tacuiries 
want done is work that few native Knglish 
arc prepared to tackle—in foundries, glavs- 
works, hot and heavy and ilirtv jobs. The 
people who w'cre prepared to do these jobs, 
and do them well and without demandi!ig 
extortionate pay, come from the Indian sub- 
continent ; the Irish and the We-1 Indians, 
also much in evidence in Smetliwick, Mick 
more by service and construction jobs. All 
the immigrant groups cont-iin many young 
men of working age. If they do nor bring 
their families there is trouble with women. 
If they do bring their families there is 
pressure on school places. 

Smethwick is a very prosperous place. 
Two vast companies, Birmid and Guest, 
Keen, Nettlefold, arc building themselves 
spanking new offices in the borough. But 
the prosperity does not show in the streets. 
People make their bigger shopping trips 
down the road by bus to Birmingham, And 
the houses are dreadful. The Indians and 
Pakistanis travel by jet to Smethwick, 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. For they enter here a town whose 
physical structure is entirely outdated. 

The local authority has done its best to 
put things right. They have bought street 
after crumbling street. Thev are building 
500 new homes a yea.^, and hope for 800 a 
year. The building programme is entirely 
industrialised, a mtxlel of technical effi¬ 
ciency. But such is the shortage of land 
that only one new flat in five goes to people 
on the housing list: eighty per cent of new 
council homes must be used to rehouse 
people cleared from slums. 

Moreover, the new housing is, because 


of the land shortage within the borough, at 
immensely h.^h densities—in tall blocks at 
up to 1 p p> pie per acre. Nobody likes 
li‘ijh blf . > there were, to start with, 

ih/'ic sf.i.’" : or dr/‘'nient about housing, 
(h nc> . iipir''' cleared from slums got 
i/r..ill (oinp' j.“ -Mon foi the value of thc 
cleaied site J iiosc wailing on the housing 
list saw ml. ;s lii.i on the list gening houses 
first. Those whe have got new council flats 
dislike the high flats they get. 

The ab(>liiiun of Smethwick as a local 
government unit, and its incorporation with 
pans of neighbouring boroughs and dis¬ 
tricts, still leaves an area w'lih very little 
available land. The Labour majoriry on the 
new Warley council (including old Smeth¬ 
wick) has promised maisonettes for all. 
Nobody knows where they will be put. The 
population of Smethwick has been declining 
for years—to 68,000 now (ot whom maybe 
5,000 only are coloured). There were 
86,000 people in the borough thirty years 
ago. Those who have remained may not be 
the brightcjii citizens. 

With this decline of the town has gone 
a decline of its “ nicer ” areas. Very few 
coloured immigrants indeed have gone into 
council homes. Local people will say they 
do not want to—that thev produce large 
sums in cash from suitcases to buv 
houses. Those they have bought—maybe 
the only ones people will sell them—are big 
Victorian mansions, once occupied by single 
families. These big houses are then occu¬ 
pied room bv room. It seems likely that 
the larg<; sums in suitcases are in faa the 
product of the work of several people : 
for immigrants quite often sell their services 
as a gang.” Irish building workers have 
developed the gang system to new heights 
of sophistication, calling it “ labour-only 
subcontracting.” An Asian gang, in which 
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only one member may speak English, works 
as a unit, and may well be made up of 
people from one village, or from one family. 
The gang system makes the immigrant 
groups rich, even if the wages of each 
member may nor be high : the svstem docs 
not endear immigrants to the trade unions. 

The s(n:ial problems could, of course, 
be mitigated if anybody paid attention 
to them. But the conventionally expressed 
opinion on the left-wing side is that these 
people deserve no better and no worse 
treatment than anyone else—whith means 
that their problems, and those they give 
rise to, are deliberately ignored. 

On the employers’ side, an anecdote 
seems illustrative. Your correspondent 
was gazing at a huge foundry in Smethwick, 
producing 60 tons of castings an hour and 
employing 60 per cent A‘>ian labour. 
Asked about the firm's social responsibili¬ 
ties, a senior executive described some diffi¬ 
culties about installing Turkish lavatories 
for Moslems. The company preferred not 
to meddle with the workers’ private lives : 
the works manager was once in the Indian 
army and spoke several Indian languages. 

Since the former Labour council chose 
to ignore the immigrants’ special problems, 
and the employers who have aitracrcd the 
coloured workers to Smethwick do nothing 
about them, the result was Mr Griffiths, 
Councillor Finney, and the rest. A panic 
measure of control over the necessary supply 
of labour was imposed, with the Common¬ 
wealth Immigrants Act. It changes none of 
Smethwick’s internal troubles : its ” con¬ 
structive ” proposals arc perhaps well- 
meant, but the demand for labour, and the 
resulting congestion, remains as high as it 
is, and as concentrated in certain places. 
Our suggestion for planning dispersal of 
labour demand is on page via. 


Clwtches. CiiHdren. Imnigraiits 


Birmingham’s schools are lull of discon¬ 
tent, among teachers and among parents. 
In part the problems arc those ol any 
area with a wholly working-class jHipula- 
tion. There is no housing tliat teachers 
want: and there arc no middle-class 
parents 10 agitate Itir change. Many 
schools are structurally worn out. The 
heavy concentration of immigrants, 
many of them not speaking English, in 
some city schools, is the final touch. 

Birmingham has 76,366 places in its 
own local authority primary sch^KJls. The 
stare education system alK(« includes 
25,640 primary school places in “ volun¬ 
tary ” schools—^run by religious denomi¬ 
nations with generous public subsidies. 
So one-quarter of public primary school 
places are open only to children of 
members of the Church of England (9,063 
places) or Roman Catholics (15,706 places). 

The city’s immigrant population was 


(at the 1961 census, for what it is worth) 
57,900 Irish-born, almost all of whom 
would be Catholics and send their 
children to Catholic schools. There were 
16,300 people born in the Caribbean, few 
of whom would be members of the 
Church of England and very few indeed 
of whom would be Catholics. There were 
10,250 people born in the Asian sub¬ 
continent, practically none ot whom 
would be Christians. The birthrate of 
the coloured population, most of whom 
are of working age and have arrived in 
Britain lately, is naturally relatively high. 

But the cfi'ect of the denominational 
.schools is ol course tfiai very nearly all 
the children of coloured immigrants must 
go to only three-quarters of the schools ; 
while very nearly all the children of by 
far the largest immigrant group—the 
Irish—go to their own schools. If all the 
city’s children, whatever their parents’ 


country of origin, were evenly spread 
about the rity’s schools, there might be 
some hope of integrating the next genera¬ 
tion of Brummies. (You can tell them, 
they say, by the shamrock in their 
turbans.) 

Bui in fact the city’s policy for rehous¬ 
ing immigrants (from wherever they may 
come, see page x) helps to ensure that 
some church primary schools are almost all 
Irish, while some of the city’s own neigh¬ 
bourhood primary schools arc up to 80 
per cent coloured. The Department of 
Education urges cities to limit the propor¬ 
tion of coloured children in anv school to 
one-third. Birmingham rejects this, on 
the grounds that manv schools arc well 
past that figure, and that the idea of 
neighbourhood schools would be des¬ 
troyed by carrying children around in 
buses. Meanwhile the Department of 
Education has recently announced a gener¬ 
ously increased subsidy to church schools, 
which will increase the scale of de facto 
racial segregation in Birmingham’s schools. 


XX iv 




When Wilkins & Mitchell 


Phoiograph by ioia iesy oj Bcdjord Aianujacturitig Co. {Belfasr) Ltd. 

Coscky serves industry and com- I’or many years Cosdey has been 
merce in the West Midlands—in a leading name for all classes of 
ihe whole ol ihe U.K.—and in 130 sicel framed buildings. The flcxi- 
countrics abroad. Coscley pre- bility olThe Coseley system derives 
fabricated structures in sicel are from modern engineering lech- 
competiiive on price and delivery niques, which have revolutionized 


send power presses 
across the world, 
George Marsh goes too 

For sixteen years, George Marsh spent every day of his working 
life in Wilkins and Mitchell’s Daiiaston factory. But over the past 
thirteen years, he’s spent more time in other people’s factories— 
in fifteen different countries. George Marsh is one of the highly 
skilled and experienced engineers who look after the installation 
of your Wilkins and Mitchell press. He’s travelled as far as 
Melbourne and Montreal to ensure a press is correctly installed 
and working efficiently. 

When George Marsh joined Wilkins and Mitchell at fourteen, 
they were a thriving Black Country concern. Now, as an intern¬ 
ational concern, they sell some of the most advanced presses to 
thirty countries. Every Wilkins and Mitchell press travels with a 
great reputation these days. Men like George Marsh help to 
maintain that reputation. 


and available in a range of 10 building practice by the great 
designs lo suit every individual speed with which groups of build- 
requirement. ings can be supplied and erected. 



WILKINS & MITCHELL 


WILKINS AND MITCHELL LTD 

ing power presses for the world at Darlasion, Staffordshire 
Telephone: James Bridge 3111 Telegrams: Servis, Darlaston 


COSELEY BUILDINGS LTD. 


I COSELEY 

I LANESFIELD, 
i WOLVERHAMPTON 


'lei.: Bilston 
43101 (10 lines) 


London Office: 
Sackville House, 

40 Piccadilly, London, W.l 
Tel.: Regent 4887-9 
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Boys ! 

Must be investigating. 

High fence. 

Must see what’s happening. 
Tarmac eh? 

That’s for roads. 
Everybody knows that. 

But 

here’s more than a road. 
Things going up. 

Perhaps a new hospitai, 
a factory 
- even a schooi. 

Fences iike this going up 

everywhere.... 
Tarmac at work 
and boys investigating. 

Boys - always busy 
and Tarmac too. 




England expects that every Chairman with victory in 
his pocket has achieved that advantageous position by 
shrewdly getting the Midlands on his side. He natur¬ 
ally signals to his customers, suppliers and potential 
investors in that area through tiie financial pages of 
The Birmingham Post. 

Please address enquiries to our Advertisement Man- 
ager at 28 Colmore Circus, Birmingham 4, or at 88 
Fleet Street, London. EC4. 

ITaep tire MIdlantls In formed through 


he Birmingham Post, 


XWl 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE ECONOMY 

IheNew Leanttig 


A nybody who believes that universities 
are not, or should not bj, practically 
useful organisations might take a look at 
three of the four in the West Midlands. 
They are, of course, national, not local, 
organisations, with national functions to 
fulfil and traditional standards to maintain. 
But the oldest and biggest one, Birmingham 
university (5,800 students) ha$ always kept 
the closest contact with local life and indus¬ 
try. Undergraduate population has risen to 
fit the Robbins report’s recommendations, 
and the staff has risen in proportion, so that 
the research effort has been maintained. 

The vice-chancellor states that expansion 
of the research side was made possible by 
the payment of about £i million this year 
from outside bodies to promote useful 
research : £100,000 of this came from 
industry. As well as providing applied 
research for industry, university teachers 
have both helped and cr'lidsed liKal 
authorities: whatever Birmingham corpora¬ 
tion thinks of this, it is strong evidence of 
the value of applied academic thought. 

Birmingham, already endowed with one 
practically-minded university, now has 
another. The College of Advanced Tech¬ 
nology in March received its charter as the 
University of Aston in Birmingham. The 
charter contains the declaration of objec¬ 
tives: “‘to advance, disseminate and apply 
learning and knowledge by teaching and 
research for the benefit of industry and com¬ 
merce and of the community generally....” 
Nothing could be less Oxbridge: nor 
could the city-centre site, towering over a 
dismal expanse of back-yard factories and 
housing overdue for demolition. The 
creation of Aston university, on a site pro- 


Sm PETER VENABLES 



Vicc-chanccllor of the University of 
Aston in Birmingham, member of the 
regional economic planning council. His 
university received its charter in March 
this year, but under various names (the 


vided by the corporation deliberately as 
pan of its policy of urban renewal, and with 
a (slightly equivocal just now) link with 
some of the city’s own non-university 
further education establishments, sets it off 
from anything that has yet be.’n attempted 
in Britain. None of its 1,750 full-time and 
sandwich students, or its 3.000 part-time 
students, will study the arts. 

Aston will provide, as well as techno¬ 
logical education and applied research, a 
two-year postgraduate diploma in manage¬ 
ment studies, as well as short courses in 
executive development. In conjunction with 
the older Birmingham university there has 
been set up a graduate centre for manage¬ 
ment studies, providing five-month courses 
for graduates in industry on the verge of 
promotion. The centre will be able to draw 
on the teaching resources of both universi¬ 
ties ; and Birmingham’s reputation for 
leaching management as a real discipline is 
growing fast in the region. 

But maybe the most important break¬ 
through of the new Aston university could 
turn out t(' be the Small Business Centre. 
It can draw on the colleges' resources to 
provide almost any sort of service—from 
lectures lor managers, to courses for the 
owner's son, to management consultancy 
jobs, to redesign of a firm’s stationery. Ir 
started when the Deparimcni of Industrial 
Administration gave some proselytising lec¬ 
tures to small businessmen, and grew (in 
true local fashion) through an article by 
someone’s friend in the Birmhti^ham Mail, 
which was followed up bv the BBC’s local 
television bulletin, and resulted in puzzled 
phone calls from small employers who felt 
they needed something but did not know 


latest was College of Advanced Tech¬ 
nology) has been serving Birmingham’s 
economy for 80 years and more. Venables 
IS not especially thrilled by the title of 
Liniversiiy ; he is more disaj^pointed that 
the word technology is not in the name. 
He argues (he is a splendid arguer) 
against Mr Crosland’s “ binary system,” 
v.'hich could be interpreted as drawing a 
divide between universities and other sorts 
of post-school colleges: about two-thirds 
of his undergraduates arc on sandwich 
courses, and he seeks—and gets—a two- 
way flow of people between the worlds of 
education and of business. He would like 
his university to have a relationship to 
industry similar to that of a teaching 
hospital to general medicine, and his 
teachers and students to spend time walk¬ 
ing the wards in the factories. The clinical 
experience is vital; you cannot sav to the 
patient: “ Wait while I study your sick¬ 
ness.” That way patients die. 



Warwick, on campus 

what it was—or whether they really wanted 
it. Aston may not be a university yet, and 
has no ambition to become a conventional 
one. But it is certainly a very useful sort of 
place, and will be more so. 

The University of Warwick, just outside 
(Coventry, is more conventional, if a new 
university can ever be conventional. It has 
the bright new quadrangle, the budding 
library with odds and ends from legacies 
and purchases, the bold hopes and the 
budgetary difficulties of all its sisters. It 
has some 400 undergraduates now in its 
first year, will have 1,000 next year. Its 
dons intend to maintain the standards and 
some of the attitudes of a traditional 
university. 

But Warwick's vice-chancellor, too, is 
fervent for the need to be useful. The 
university (see opposite) has provided the 
economic advi.ser to the regional economic 
planning council ; hopes to have a corner 
in local hisLory (which is largely industrial 
history) ; will teach and do research in 
environmental studies, which means town 
and country planning. Above all, the 
university will provide a one-year post- 
paduaic course for arts men wishing to go 
into industry and to learn management tech¬ 
niques. The hope is that some of the arts 
people—often the best people out of the”* 
schools—will thus have a chance to adapt 
to a role in the economy. 

After all this, ir is hard to place the 
University of Keclc, up in the hills above 
Stoke-on-Trent. Founded, alone and 
virginal, just after the war, it finally acquired 
full university status in 1962 ; the standards 
it has adopted are those of Oxbridge. 
Keele’s roots are not local: even the annual 
scholarship offered by Allied English Pot¬ 
teries to Stoke people has never been taken 



up*, CJcrtainly Jvj e>;[n:ril?hce cleared the 
path for later foundations. But mtybe there 
is no room in Britain now for a university 
between mandarin-land and the dirtying of 
hands with the practicalities of local life. 


T iie first impression is one of confidence, 
even of cocksureness. Thirty-five 
years of business success have left their 
mark. These men feel that they can take 
on any legitimate competitor, if they arc 
left to gel on with the job. There is an 
almost universal desire to get into the Euro¬ 
pean common market, and a widespread 
faith that the tarift wall of Europe-plus- 
Brilain would keep out the “ unfair'' com¬ 
petition—American, Japanese or w'halever. 
Imperialism was invented in Birmingham, 
with Joseph Chamberlain as its prophet and 
protection for industry as its driving force. 
The lorce is still there today : no politician 
has yet had the wit, oi evnkisin, to hitch 
his wagon to it. 

Hut to justify the self confidonec, ai^d to 
excuse the occasional blunder, comes that 
proviso about being left to get on with the 
job. Intervention in ilic alfairs of business 
—by governments, by aeadomics. even by 
journalists—is called inierfereiice. Some- 
lime.s ii is so called accuraiely. Not always. 
The faciory manager who bewails increases 
in rates and taxes will bemoan the slow rate 
of road building, and protest at powers 
designed to clear the route for a highway. 
They grumble about labour shortages, but 
denounce policies intended to steer firms to 
regions where labour is available. Those 
sophisticates who protest at the form of the 
restrictions, by industrial development 
certificates, have a very gtKKl case: most 
object not to the machinery but to its ncces- 
•ary objectives. And some of the subter¬ 
fuges resorted to in the hope of getting 
round the IDC procedure breed suspicion 
between iirms and governments. 

Perhaps the government measure that 
has most pleased Midland businessmen in 
recent years (always excepting any lowering 
of taxes) is the Industrial Training Act. 
This will increase the supply of scarce skills, 
and relieve the small man some pf hi^ 
guilt at regularly prHjchil'.f sklriejrnanpower 
? 3 f the (inns that do train workers. The 
act also provides that the training boards 
will be run chiefly by business people. 
There is a moral for go'.oinmonrs here. It 
is possible that the IitiK- Neddies foi each 
industry may do lire tiii^k too. 

But meanwhile the little Neddies surter 
from their connection in the business mind 
with a lot of frightful form-filling for 
governmental purposes, which migln (many 
fear) lead to the rct elalion of precious trade 
secrets, and to intervention from dreaded 


The West Midlands, with their grubby- 
handed, li\ely three, can count themselves 
lucky. Birmingham people think of the City 
of Oxford, just to the south of the region, 
as just another of their industrial estates. 


Whitehall. One suspects, by the way, that 
those parts of the national plan gleaned 
from forms filled up by small Midland firms 
may prove grossly misleading. There is a 
good deal of frank cynicism about the way 
in which the forms wci\' filled in: some 
people w'ill more or less admit that they 
faked their export projections for public 
relations purposes. Mr Cousins (Nuneaton) 
is the bogey-man; Mr Powell (Wolvci- 
hampKrn South West) the liberator-to-be. 

Meanwhile real hate and contempt arc 
reserved for the Labour government's taxa¬ 
tion rules lor close companies: for the Con¬ 
servatives' rules on cartels: and above all 
for Ml ifiow’n's Industrial Reconstruction 
Coiporaiion, when (or if; it appears. Tlicse 
are seen as devices to smash the family 
firm. 'I'heie is a startling distrust of big¬ 
ness in industry even among some very 
big industiialisis indeed. Recent moves 
towards creating bigger units in the 
machine tool industry—purely voluntary, 
market-induced moves- wTre deplored by 
some surprtsing people. Of course many 
firms that w'ish to expand have to go to the 
market, to London, to raise finance. But 
many avoid doing so, thus saving them¬ 
selves from “ outsiders" by slicking to 
Birmingham for their money- One sus¬ 
pects that some are starved of money as a 
result. And it is remarkable how long it 
takes amalgamations of even the largest 
Midland firms to start acting as an amalgam 
and not us a roughly-welded frame. 

So laissec-nous faire is the ideology: with 
the exception that government should pro- 


O Nr year ago the five counties of the 
West Midlands, which felt they had 
been prospering very nicely as they were, 
found themselves endowed with the glim¬ 
merings a new «ort of governmental 
machine. 'This region, and eight others 
ill Great Biitain, may look lor help with 
problems and siippoii for hopes to two 
still inchoate sorts of body that form a single 
adminisLtative device. 

There is a regional ectmomic planning 
council, w'hi»se couple of dozen members 
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tect business from organised labour. 
Economic bargaining power is all right, so 
long as it is business that wields it. The 
trade unions arc blamed for irresponsibility 
in raising wages. But, paradoxically, many 
trade union officials would like nothing 
better than to stop free bargaining for 
scarce labour. The leanings of national 
trade union officers are all tow ards establish¬ 
ing natifjnal rates of pay for everyone doing 
the same job. ‘Birmingham differentials’ 
arc frowned on by some national union 
leaders, and are far rarer than London 
differentials. 

The rc.sult. in a situation of labour short¬ 
age, is a mass of one-firm wage bargains, in 
which rates of pay are put up for the best 
of reasons—to attract labour to machines 
that wmuld otherwise stand idle. Plant 
bargaining is often thinly disguised as an 
addition to national rales of pay in the form 
tjf guaranteed overtime, bogus production 
bumiscs, iia\clling money, or whatever. 
The official union machines (often ridicul¬ 
ously incompetent anyw'ay) are left out of 
these bugaios: they soon lose touch with 
the union members. 

When trouble arises, ivpicdllv over dis¬ 
missal of a workmate or ih * pricing of a 
new job, the effective plant bargainers may 
willy nillv become unofficial < trike leaders. 
And the managers who have been content 
to do business with ihe*se local leaders pro¬ 
ceed to denounce their official union repre¬ 
sentatives for failure to discipline their 
members ; and to campaign fot the outlaw¬ 
ing of unofficial strikes. The recent series 
of reports from Mr Jack Scamp, lately 
appointed industrial trouble-shooter for the 
motor industry* may do something to edu¬ 
cate manageincul in its share of responsi¬ 
bility for sound labour relations. But even 
in the largest firms, stiinc of which have 
made great cflbris to do things better lately, 
trouble can suddenly break out—typically 
in a remote part of the firm, where a few 
workers handle a high value of goods, and 
arc consequently overpaid. For the sinaller 
firms, ill at least those smaller ones that 
are yet large enough for management to be 
out of personal touch with tk employees, 
one sometimes comes to despair. 


were nominated by the Secretary of Slate 
for Economic Affairs—Mr George Brown, 
no less. These members are all more or 
less distinguished. They are local govern¬ 
ment people—some councillors, some per¬ 
manent officers of councils ; academics ; 
business leaders ; trade union officials ; and 
sound chaps. They sit on the council not 
as representatives of anything, but as wise 
voices in what may yet become a regional 
consort. With them is a regional hoard of 
civil servants, the chiefs of ilie 


Ihe fM in he Region 

What do West Midlands businessmen think of themselves, 
their governments end their workers ? 


REGIONAL PLANNING 

What Sort ei NncMne? 


K\\\ > 
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offices of the home ministries (excluding, of 
course, the Treasury, which does not deign 
lo stray outside Whitehall). 

The two bodies should not, ideally, be 
considered apart; both board and council 
members insist that each informs and sup¬ 
ports the other. 

In Council 

The first and saddest truth about the 
economic council is that a great many well- 
informed pepplc in the h&ve liu idea 

what it docs, who is on it, or why it is 
there. A good many others do know what 
it might do, and arc resolved that it should 
not succeed, which is, by contrast, a com¬ 
pliment. Membership makes people realise 
that there is something larger than their own 
firm, their own local authority: that a wider 
context exists half way between the national 
and the hole-and-corner. They may or may 
not regard this truth as a threat. 

As far as solving the real problems that 
everyone agrees to exist, the scene is 
dimmer. The council first got down to 
serious work when the West Midlands 
Study was presented to it last July. This 
dfOfiumeot, ih<r wm-K bf 7 capable feaS of 
civil servants and others, asked a very large 
number of questions, and pointed towards 
a lot of others that it could barely even ask 
in adequate form because the right informa- 
lion is simply not there. It gave certain 
facts and figures about what is likely to 
happen up to 1981, and about what might 
be made to happen by then. It was, quite 
rightly, full of suggestions for further study. 
Since then the council has found a great 
many oiher tropics that merit further study, 
including some going well beyond 1981. 
It has suggested that they should be studied. 
It has also found some insuperable diflicul- 
lics in implementing some of the tentative 
suggestions in the original study, and stated 
them. Its one really hopeful idea—for 
study, of course—is that Burton-on-Trent 
should receive both new industries and more 
population: rationalisation and mechanisa¬ 
tion in brewing have made sites available, 
and may soon free some labour. The 
council has some constructive ideas about 
further education in the region, perhaps 
because of its chairman’s main interests. 

The council has avoided formal dis¬ 
agreement on any of its proposals, perhaps 
because none of them has been a proposal 
for action. None of its propONals for study 
has got very far either, because there is 
nobody to do the studying. Which is where 
we pass on to the board. 

On the Board 

The civil servants who make up the board 
are very busy men. They have their own 
departments to run. And, in relation to 
I heir work with the board (as distinct, if it 
can be distinct, from their departmental 
work; they are in a ticklish position. Civil 
servants normally function under a minister, 
whose job (they are glad to say') is to defend 


in public their proposed solutions to prob¬ 
lems. Now it is, first, extremely unlikely 
that the renonal council will, collectively, 
take up a civil service suggestion and^ress 
it strongly: the council is not a strongly 
pressing body, partly because of its own 
internal disagreements. It is, secondly, 
extremely unlikely that civil servants would 
regard the board as politically strong enough 
10 carry the can for them in ihe way that 
a minister must. 

Further, and n is not 

pan of the training of British civil servants 
to put forward strong suggestions-^until 
ihc'y are in the strong position of being 
permanent secretary of a Whitehall depart¬ 
ment. Now the men on the regional board 
either know that they will never be per¬ 
manent secretaries, because they arc too 
old, in which case they are unlikely to be 
dynamic. Or they hope to become per¬ 
manent secretaries, in which case they are 
afraid of making a goof now. Either way, 
there is little hope of thrust here. More¬ 
over, the regional civil service board is an 
interdepartmental committee. Such com* 
mitices arc often hampered by the fear (if 
not the actuaj^ fjlQl) of imcrmiftist^flal 
rivalries at ilic top. Just to add to the diffi¬ 
culties, the chairman of this interdepart¬ 
mental committee is the chief regional man 
i>f the Department of Economic Affairs—a 
ministry which the Tories have said they 
would abolish. This has nor helped. 

There is one other carduial point. Senior 
British civil servants, outside the new-sryle 
topmost echelons in Whitehall, have 
never been taughi anything about econ¬ 
omics ; hut they know a great deal 
about how to make economies. They arc 
not, and never have been (through no fault 
of their own), the men for taking the 
dynamic view of public spending—which is 
what, on the regional level, this whole exer¬ 
cise should be about. Ii is certainly not 
the job of the board, nor the function of 
the economic council, to make eccentric and 
random proposals after the fashion of a 
survey like this. But surely it should be 
someone's job to make positive suggestions 
fo? action in the region ? 

Whence Ideas? 

'Fhc regional organs have, in fact, the 
power to hire themselves idcas-men—what¬ 
ever fate the ideas might meet. The 
stumbling-block has been manpower. The 
economic adviser to the regional machine is 
Mr J, R. Sargent, Professor of Economics 
at Warwick University. Such is the demand 
for economists of his calibre that the 
Ministry of Overseas Development hired 
him for th'* winter to sort some things out 
for the BaJiamas. Apart from Professor 
Sargent, the research capability of the 
regional organisation consists of c*ne man, 
plus a vacancy for another. There is no 
statistician : there is a mass of uncollected, 
unexplained or misunderstood statistics 
waiting for treatment. Someone who 
should know reckon'^ that there is a list of 


research projects that could employ twenty 
senior statistical economists. 

Until the regional COUD^ has its own 
staff, its own budget (how^cr small) and 
its own power to commission research 
projects, it may be fated to remain an asker 
of unregarded questions. In other regions, 
of course, w'hcre people are actually threat¬ 
ened by the lack of economic progress, 
ii is ccrtainlv ea^^ier to rh urivc 

that ^ pressure group cannot do 

vvlihoiit. But in ihc West Midlands the 
problem is that of how to organise a rich 
region so that it may enable a whole nation 
to become richer. It is, perhaps, an unfairly 
heavy task. Would an elected regional body 
tackle it better ? Or would it merely mean 
Birmingham writ large ? 


S/R JOSEPH HUNT 



Chairman of ihe West Midlands 
economic planning council, pio-chan- 
ccllor of the University of Aston in 
Birmingham, director of several com¬ 
panies, and creator of Hymaiic Engineer¬ 
ing at Kcddiich, where Hum now sits in 
the new town corporation. He has a dozen 
other htmorary functions, mostly con¬ 
nected with education: Hunt went 
to work in a cotion-mill lii Bolton 
at 12, now employs a conspicuously 
high proportion of graduates in his 
own company, which makes (among other 
things) the luel system for the Concord 
aircraft, and teaches cryogenic techniques 
ro ihe Germans. Hunt is a small, twink¬ 
ling man of immense charm, and his 
propaganda for further cducaiion-plus- 
industry is immensely persuasive. On 
physical planning, where the civil servants 
arc strongest, he seems rather less sure of 
himself: maybe some of the council's 
unending proposals for study aiise nut of 
Hum’s own passionate search hn know¬ 
ledge. Certainly this is whai ilu' region 
needs most, in the long run. P»ui the 
short-run problems remain unsolved—a.s 
Hunt is eager to ai^rec. But then agree¬ 
ment IS the first requisite for action ; and 
people arc often hippy to agree with 
flunt, a plain man (he likes the epithet) 
whose achievements are anvthing but 
plain. 
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The DRTIIE SIEHS GROUP 


OF COMPANIES FOR:— 

STRIP. (Hot rolled, cold rolled, painted or electro-galvanised) 

SHEETS. TUBES. BARS. 

COLD ROLLED SECTIONS. 

POWER PRESSES. 

TUBULAR 8l GENERAL FABRICATIONS. 
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Off.ce of ihe DUCTILE STEELS GROUP 


DUCTILE STEELS Ltd. WILLEHHALL. STAFfS. Tel. WOLVERHAMPTON 32244 


i.. Office: 5^ 
Tidlands Offiei 


Viccono Road. Surtmon. Surrey Wion- ^ 

• : 365 Mflppec/eK Plains. Nottingham. Phoi.c /eU'fV' 






Phoiif-' Both 4041 



\Norlcl wide reputaiion... 


for fine 


Manufacturers of all steel cabs, 
car bodies, van bodies, pick-ups, 
pressed wings, and sub assemblies 
of every description 


Willenhall 

motor radiator CO. LTDj 


r NEACHELLS LANE, WILLENHALL, 

1% STAFFORDSHIRE 

Telephone: Wolverhampton 32221 Tele* No; 33629 


Iverhampton 32221 Telex No. 
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A GRAIN OF TRUTH 

“That whoever can make two ears of corn grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind.(Swift, 166711745) 
A grain of truth indeed—SwiHft's words ore more raeaningfui now than at any time in the industrial 
history of mankind. However ^ood your current production techniques may be, the chances are that 
Chuichiil machine tool technology can improve your manufacturing efficiency. Research, progressive 
design and inherent reliability lie right behind the nameplate on every Charles Churchill machine tool. 

CHABLES BHUHCH11.1. b CD. LIMITED 


Backed by the resources of 

A WORLD LEADER IN MACHINE tOOL MANUFACTURE 
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H-U PUBUCATIONS 

The EconomlM InMlNgence Unit periodicel bulletine make available on aubaoription the raaulta of oontintioua International leaaareh. 

The pMblicationa include: 


QwMMly Ecewmic Reviews 


58 Mch qumttr covering over 120 countries; concise analyses of 
economic conditions and prospects; political developments and 
impHcationa for business, trade policy and necessary statistics. 


nperBeleili 

Quarterly, deals with each of the main types of paper and also with 
the specialised products not dealt with regularly and systematically 
by other publications; supplemented by monthly information sheets. 


ReM Business 

Monthly, for all who are interested in the UK market for consumer 
goods; contains regular reports on the factors affecting spending on a 
national and regional basis; makes forecasts of sales of the main 
groups of merchandise; analyses the supply position; analyses the 
significance of new developments in retailing organisation and 
prepares special reports on the market prospects for individual 
products. 


Nateflug to Europe 

Monthly, similar in purpose and scope to Retail Business but covers 
Western Europe. The bulletin is prepared on the Continent by ElU 
companies aiKl offices aruJ is edited and published in London. 



Quarterly, studies longer term trends; production and world trada; 
analyses the outlook in the main consuming countries; reports on 
trends in important rubber-using industries, and on developments In 
rubber cortsumption in the USSR. China and other communist 
countries. 


HUrtHNUU 

Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs of the sisal, manila and 
allied Industries, giving them much more exhaustive treatment than 
any other publication. 


NOlOf BUSlMSS 


Quarterly, is devoted to the affairs of the automobile and allied 
industries; includes analyses of conditions, long term and short term 
prospects of international markets, industries and companies; 
assesses trends in vehicle design and equipment. 


Europeun Ironds 


Quarterly, covers developments In the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and tha European Fraa Trade association. 


Full paiticulara from Subacription Departmant 

UK EcoMmsi miBiMiK emt im 


Spencer House. 27 St Jemee'a Place. London. SWi Uneoln Building. 80 Eaet 42nd Street New Yoilt NY* 10017. 


The ElU has offioaar oompaniee. and lepraeantativae In 36 oountdea and raaaaroh corraapondanla In almoat aH othara. 
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CUibankers tn front of the MalacaHang Palace in Manila 

In Manila-the right bank in the right place 

Citibank has been helping business do business with the Philippines longer than 
any other U. S. bank. Our first branch was established there almost two-thirds 
of a century ago. Today we have four branches in the Islands, two in Manila itself. 

Each provides the full range of Citibank services—delivered by knowledgeable 
resident bankers who know the area’s economy and enterprise first hand. Wher¬ 
ever your business interests point, chances are they’ll point to Citibank. Com¬ 
plete banks-on-the-scene in 45 countries on 5 continents make Citibank the right 
bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

PARTNERS IN PROORE8 AROUND THE WORLD 

Mtmbtr Federal Depeelt tneuranee Corporation 
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Steel and some aluminium prices went up in Britain th 's tkwek* 
Newsprint follows on July ist. 

The Treasury's annual pre^budget review of the British economy^ 
published on election t/av, contains no surprises hut emphasises the 
tightness of the labour market and rise in costs. A deflationary 
budget looks increasingly probable. 

Sterling held steady ahead of the election day. A'o, too, did the 
London bourse. 

Higher income tax for Canadians teas announced in an anti^inflafionaty 
budget. New Zealand has imposed further import controls. 
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FINANCES OF ELECTIONS 


The 1966 election will have cost 
British taxpayers about £3 million 
-—IS. 8d. an elector. This is apart 
(rom the annual £3 million cost 
(borne by local ratepayers) of com¬ 
piling and printing the electoral 
register—about £5,000 in a typical 
constituency. And apart from 
money given by individuals and 
business to parly funds. 

The administrative costs of the 
election were : 

1) Free distribution of candidates’ 
election addresses. This cost the 
Home Office about £i-i million 
(more than last time because 
priming costs have risen). 

2) Production and distribution of 
official poll cards. This cost the 
Treasury about £ J-i million. 

3) Postal votes. (800,000 registered 
in 1964 ; 700,000 actually returned 
ballot papers.) Cost this time, 
perhaps £50,000. Included here 
and iiuthc previous sums are the 
Post Office’s charges. With 1,707 
candidates and 36 million electors, 
well over too million items of 
correspondence were heaped on 
the postal service—the equivalent 
of 4 days work. Because of the 
20% increase in postal charges the 
cost of £1.2 million was quite a 
jump on the 1964 election cost. 

4) Polling station expenses, includ¬ 
ing the count. Some 50,000 poll¬ 
ing stations each had a presiding 
officer, at 7 guineas a time, and 
one or two polling clerks, at £4 
each. Thursday, March 31, 1966, 
cost the Treasury around 
£1.300,000 for those services. 
There is a feed back to public 
funds through £150 deposits lost 
by candidates who fail to get 121 
of votes. In T950 a quarter suffered 
this fate : the Exchequer raked in 
£70,000. But in 1964, when nearly 
as many stood, only just over 10% 
forfeited their deposit and the 
Exchequer gained only £28,000. 


Political parties pay for elections 
at two levels : nationally and in the 
constituency. National expendi¬ 
ture, not shackled by legal restric¬ 
tions, has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in successive elections. In 
1964 the Conservative party is said 
(it doesn’t publish accounts) to 
have spent £ 1 million on their 
national build-up in the eighteen 
months before the election : 66'X, 
went on press advertising and 30% 
on posters. That’s without count¬ 
ing £i>- 2 million advertising ex¬ 
penditure in the anti-nationalisa¬ 
tion campaign of Aims of Industry 
and the steel firms. Parties don’t 
buy television time. Partly because 
—at £10,000 a ininute-^andi- 
dates couldn’t appear (they’d be 
unseated because costs would be 
added over their legitimate 
expense). Even more so, because 
they get so much free time anyway. 
Until 1959 the central organisation 
of the Labour party spent about 
£75,000 on each post-war election 
campaign. In 1959 its expenses 
broke through six figures and in 
1964 scaled up to a third of a 
million. Other parties have to 
concentrate their expenditure in 
the constituencies. 

Candidates are subject to a legal 
maximum and are obliged to make 
a return to the Home Office. The 
ceiling was set in 1949 at £450 a 
candidate plus an allowance of 2d. 
an elector in county scats and i \d. 
an elector in boroughs. This means 
that a party can legally spend up 
£i >397 Antrim South but 
only £602 in the Kelvingrove 
district of Glasgow. In addition, 
candidates are allowed up to £100 
in personal expenses. 

Some agents are scrupulous. Some 
haven’t any extra cash. Some 
don’t reckon they need it— 
although the late James Maxton 
(Glasgow Bridgton) was the only 


CancMatm' 'Racordad' 
Expenditure in BritMi Elaetiona 
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man ever to win an election with 
expenses of under £ioo. Most 
find ways of getting round the law. 
There are many loopholes. When, 
for instance, does the expense- 
controlled campaign begin ? 
Aren’t “ free ” services likely to be 
rewarded later ? A suspicious 
number of agents make returns 
touching the maximum. Candi¬ 
dates’ recorded expenditure this 
lime will total about £il million— 
actual expenditure may have been 
nearer £2 million. When costs 
have nearly doubled, it would be 
surprising if 1949 limits were ade¬ 
quate for 1966. Parries don’t 
challenge because they could be 
caught out too. It does happen. 
Mr Wedgwood Benn was let off 
in 1964 but the National Liberal 
candidate at Bcrwick-on-Tweed 
was unseated in 1922 because the 
agent overspent and made false 
returns. So, too, for the same 
reason, was the Liberal candidate 
for Oxford in 1923. 

United States 

The Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
requires candidates for both 
Houses of the US Congress to 
report nationally on their pre¬ 
election and post-election receipts 
and expenditures. The penalties 
for non-compliance are heavy fines 
or prison. Apart from (unlimited) 
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personal spending, all candidates’ 
expenses must be itemised and are 
subject to an upper limit of 
$25,000 for Senatorid, $$,000 for 
House of Representatives elections** 
National-level political committee 
expenditures arc limited to $3 
million a year and must be 
reported annually. No individual 
may donate more than $5,000 to 
any one group or candidate. Com¬ 
panies and labour unions are 
barred from political contributions 
altogether. 

But Che 1925 Act has many loop¬ 
holes. For one thing, it doesn’t 
cover primary elections (nomina¬ 
tions for Congress) or presidential 
nomination campons. For an¬ 
other, candidates are only required 
to report spendiog onide with their 
**knowledge and consent.” 
Further, political committees 
working within a single state are 
not required to file expenditure 
while the $3 million limit has 
simply caused a proliferation of 
national committees. Finally, indi¬ 
vidual state regulations range from 
fairly tough to very liberal. 

In 1964, reported expenditure was 
$47.8 million, estimated outlay 
$200 million. The Democrats 
outspent the Republicans by 
$17.8 to $15.9 million on television 
and radio political broadcasts. But, 
in total, the Republicans are tradi¬ 
tionally the heavier spenders 
(though their 1964 record reported 
spending of $23 million didn’t save 
them from losing the election by 16 
million votes). 

Fund-raising is a vital business. 
Convention^ methods — direa 
mflil and television appeals, party 
memberships—still yield die big¬ 
gest returns. The pardes’ conven- 
don programmes now carry 
expensive adverdsing, and slickly 
produced party ” ad books ” have 
been very popular as a source of 
revenue—^widi advertising rates 
running at $15,000 a page. A new 
tax bill, signed a fortnight ago, 
damped down on this: such 
advertising will no longer be tax- 
deducdblc. The Democrats have 
embarked on some fairly unortho¬ 
dox methods like film premieres 
and $i,ooo-a*plate dinners at the 
President’s Club. In 1964 Demo¬ 
crats largely relied on *'fat cat” 
givers, while Goldwater attracted 
many small donors. 

Germany 

In 1954 Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrat government pushed 
through a controversial bill whidi 
exempted from taxadon funds 
given for poUdeal purposes. But 
four years later the Supreme Court 
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appended tliis law as ** unconstini- 
donal.” To save the parties 
financial embarrassment, the 
Federal government started sub¬ 
sidising them—modestly at first 
(£450,000 a year 1959-61), more 
substantially later (£1.8 million in 
1962 and 1963 ; £3.4 million in 

1964 and 1965). Only the four 
parties represented in ±e Bundes¬ 
tag benefit (CDU/CSU, Socialists, 
Free Democrats), according to the 
number of seats held ; the smaller 
parties (under protest) go without. 
Apart from Argentina and Costa 
Rica, Germany is the only non- 
Conununist countiy to subsidise its 
parties out of the public purse. In 

1965 further subsidies from the 
Laender and the communities 
brought the total of public mon^ 
spent on the big parties to £4.5 

60% of all [rnty income. 
Membership dues yielded £1.9 
million (lion’s share goes to the 
SPD); donations £1.2 million. 
Last year the SPD and the FDP 
^nt only about two-thirds of 
their allocated funds directly on 
political purposes; tiie rest went 
on political education in schools, 
much to the irritation of the 
harder-up right-wing CDU/CSU. 
Now the government coalition has 
brought in a proposal to allow 
DMi (is. 9d.) per head of the 
electorate (which works out at the 
same annual total as before), plus 
a government subsidy on dona¬ 
tions for political purposes. The 
SPD has other ideas ; its counter¬ 
proposal limits state aid to expen¬ 
diture on political education. 
There are no statutory limits on 
expen d iture during an eleetion 
campaign. But a vmuntary agree¬ 
ment during the last ele^on 
limi^ expenditure from January 
to September 196^ to £4.5 million 
per frarty. Quantity and timing of 
election posters and p^phlets 
were controlled, commercial party 
broadcasting prohibited. 

France 

There is no control over electoral 
expenditure in France. In parlia¬ 
mentary elections (480 members 
of the National Assembly) the 
state pays the postage of electoral 
documents and repays to candi¬ 
dates (provided they’ve obtained 
more than 5% of the votes cast) 
their expenditure on paper, print¬ 
ing and posters. But much more is 
aatually spent than the state 
provides. 

A modest campaign in the 1958 
election cost about £730 : rougltiy 
half of this was paid by the state. 
Some candidates—K>r their backers 
—spent much more. One pro- 
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vincial candidate in 1956 was said 
to have spent £36,500. 

In presiddnttal dections (direa 
universal suffrage), the state con¬ 
tributes, in addition to the repay¬ 
ment of paper and printing costs, 

£7,300 to each candidate coUecting 
5% of the poll. But this is only a 
small proportion ci the money 
aaually spent. Friends of M. 

Lecanuet mentioned £205,000 as 
the cost of his campaign; his 
opponents spoke of £1.5 million. 

General de Gaulle’s campaign 
costs must have been even higha. 

Where does the money come 
from ? On top of the usual party 
funds coming from dues, two big 
sources are usually mentioned in 
France ; (a) money from industry : 
until recendy the Federation of 
French Industry even ran a special 
body for distributing funds to aH 
non-communist parties; (b) the 
government’s “ secret funds how 
big these are is not known. Critics 
claim that the government has 
means of pressure to persuade 
reluctant firms to contribute to the 
campaign funds of the ‘^idfictal’* 
party. 

Italy 

As in France, there is no constitu¬ 
tional lunit to election expendhure. 

The only effective limitation is a 
1958 ruling under which election 
manifestos can only be pasted on 
specially provided hoardings (to 
reduce the incredible amount of 
paper consumed for election pro¬ 
paganda in 1948 and 1953). ‘ All 
the parties are thankfid for the 
new measures. 

Election to the 630-strong 
Chamber of Deputies is by pro¬ 
portional representation; conse¬ 
quently little is done for individual 
candidates unless they happen to 
be party leaders. One votes for 
a party list: the voter may also 
cast candidate preference votes, 
but these are optional. The party 
leaders usually stand for more than 
one constituency and afterwardi 
choose the one they prefer to 
represent, leaving the other seats 
to whoever follows them on the 
list of preference votes. While the 
election of a party leader may be 
expensive, other ranks generally 
get elected with relativdy little 
extra outlay. 

Some individual canvassing is 
required to get elected to the 321- 
strong Senate where the parties 
can only run one candidate for 
each constituency. It usuatty re¬ 
quires greater personal means or 
more parly backing to become an 
Italian senator it does to 
becomo a depn^. 
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Special sort of future. Special sort of insurance. 


Just married — and planning 
to build a very special future? 

So don’t you need a preiiy special 
sort of insurance to cover all your 
pretty special problems? Insurance 
which isn't just like everyone else's? 
Isn't produced to a formula? 

That’s what’s different about 
Northern & Employers. They treat 
every insurance problem as an 
individual matter. Life insurance, 


endowment, mortgage assurance, 
education,accident, fire, marine ... 
whatever it may be, your policy is 
personally planned. 


So you maximise your benefits. 
'I'hat’s why we call our 
representatives ‘Planners’ — 
because they’re insurance experts^ 
not salesmen. Have a talk with 
local ‘Planner' from Northern & 
Employers. It’s so easy. 



John Miiiuigtr 

in Norwich. Presem 
Hducaiion Secretary ot the 
Norwich Insurance 
Institute. Married, i\>'o 
children, his interests 
include golf, tennis, 
gardening. He*s typical of 
our ‘Planners’ throughout 
the country—interesting 
to calk to, and a good 
listener too! To contact 
your local Northern 
Employers ‘Planner* write 
to: 1 Mof»rgate, London^ 
EC 2 « MONarch 6644 


NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS 
ASSURANCE 

protects you better with personal planning 
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... wc regret to inform you that we don’i want your stupid old paper kites. We make belter ones oursclvcs—and anyway 
we usually prefer to spend our money on tennis rackets and boxing glo\ cs nott adays ... 

Well now-'there’s a smack in the eye for you. See what economic progress docs—makes c\'cryone (including yoanf» 
Peier here) more sophisticated. The moral, of course, is simple—know your market. The best to learn abooi the 
murkeiN of the new emergent countries of the C ommonwcalth is to contact Barclays D.C.O. I'heir knowledge of local 
conJnions :ind trends is exceptional. They live ihcre. 

For detailed reports, from our branches on the spot, concerning trade with Africa, the Mediterranevin or 
the Caribbean, write to our Intelligence Deparhnent at f;4 Lombard Street, London, F,C,j, 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 


Britain s Largest Overseas Bank 
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Suez: Ten Years After 


President Nasser took over the Suez Canal ten 
years ago this summer. In spite of critics who 
predicted its collapse, traffic has risen from 
14,466 ships in 1955 to a record 19,150 ships last 
year. The entire 108 miles of canal has been 
dredged and widened; now the Canal Authority 
is planning to dredge and widen yet again to try 
to stop the all-important oil traffic by-passing 
the canal in mammoth 250,000 ton ships and 
going round the Cape 

I N the canal zone almost everything moves at a snail's pace. 

From the tanker carrying 50,000 tons of crude, with its 
paintwork gleaming while in the sun as it passes through 
the canal at about six miles an hour (any faster and it will 
set up waves that damage the banks) to the robed and tur- 
baned farmer following a wooden plough behind a bullock. 
The only objects at speed are the few trucks and buses that 
Tattle up and down the road skirting the canal's v^est or 
African bank (as opposed to the eastern or Asian bank). Apart 
from stretches of irrigated fields, and a line of pines shading 
parts of the canal road, the view from the tanker's bridge 
heading north is dominated by two things: the miles of 
yellow-brown sand—and the sun. Mainly for this reason, 
the men on the ships lind the 15-hour passage hot and boring, 
particularly those 9! them who face the same uiwhanging 
scene every three weeks to and from the Persian Gulf, 
bringing crude oil to Europe. The scenery may not alter, 
but a lot else has. 

The biggest and most important has been the widening 
and deepening of the canal itself. Just prior to nationalisa¬ 
tion, loaded tankers could carry at the most about 30,000 
tons of oil through the canal. The dredging and widening 
programme completed during the last ten years has virtually 
doubled the amount of oil that can be taken through in any 
one ship. Anchorages in the Bitter Lakes, where the north 
and south-bound convoys pass each other, have been 
extended, and three of the six islands that once cluttered up 
Port Said have been dredged away, though this is a mixed 
blessing. The number of moorings for ships waiting to enter 
the canal has increased (from 27 to 43), but so has the pace 
of the cross-currents in Port Said harbour, making pilotage 
just that much more difficult. There were no wharves in Port 
Said ten years ago and ships discharged into lighters. Now 
live berths for big cargo ships arc already in use and the 
same number arc nearing completion. As the completed 
berths are already busy with cargo diverted from overcrowded 
Alexandria, the canal authority would be wise to consider 


dredging the new berths deep enough \o take leaUy laige 
hulk carrier*, particularly for the proposed grain lernunal. 
Then there is a new swing bridge at El Firdan, halfway down 
the length of the canal. There was too little space between 
the portals of the old oire for the increased width of the canal 
so a new bridge was built by Krupp at a cost of F/ii.8 million. 
It lakes a single track railway, weiglis 2,000 tons and opens 
electronically in seven minutes, or in half an hour w^ben the 
power fails. 

The service to ships going through the canal has also 
improved—contrary to expectations, and overUK)kmg the 
recent deterioration because of overcrowding at Port Said. 
'Pen years ago, ships arriving at Suez to catch the north¬ 
bound convoys invariably crowded the anchorage at the canal 
entrance. Once given their position in the convoy, (from 
the signal station) there was a mad scramble to get into line 
and pick up pilots at the same time. Accidents were 
frequent. Now% proper anchorages have been laid out for 
each type of ship (but more arc needed) and pilots board the 
anchored ship before taking it into the canal in the correct 
order, loaded tankers first, then passengers, cargo and slow 
ships bringing up the tail. Gommunicaiions between the 
pilots and the neat little red-tiled, yellow plaster signal stations 
placed at ten kilometre intervals along the banks have also 
been improved. Pilots use portable VHF radio sets to supple¬ 
ment the normal system of radio messages and signs hung 
on the mast of each signal station. In spite of better com¬ 
munications and all kinds of precautions, there are stiU acci¬ 
dents and delays, and convoys are sometimes held up for days 
because of fog, sandstorms, ships going aground, or a 
blockage caused by sheer stupidity. (A ship and tug were 
both badly damaged recently when the tug mistook a signal 
and backed into the bows of the ship at full tilt.) But this 
has alw'ays been a feature of canal life and the accident rate 
is lower now than it was ten years ago. Recently however, 
there have been increasing delays to ships waiting to enter 
the canal. This is because of a sudden surge in the numbers 
wanting to use it—increased winter oil demands, the shipment 
of grain to India, and war in Vietnam have all had their effect 
and have caused a growing shortage of pilots. 

Though the canal authoriiy docs not adnut to having 
problems with its pilots at all, the pilots themselves arc com¬ 
plaining bitterly about the long hours they must work to keep 
the iraffic moving, at least twelve hours a day. There were 
220 pilots at the end of February, 53 of them foreigners, and 
a senior Egyptian pilot said that at least 30 more arc needed 
immediately to cope with ibe expanding traffic. On top of 
this, pilots are dissatisfied because they are being heavily 
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taxed and wages ranging froti). £2,000 to £5,000 a year accord¬ 
ing to seniority are not keeping pace with local in^tion. The 
end result is that many of them, the foreigners in particular 
who get only a third of their wires in h^rd currency, can 
get more money back at sea. One of the Americans who 
answered President Nasscr'.s call in 1956 is now earning more 
as the skipper of a sl ip l!r ”'»h the ranal th 1 f c J!d 

as a canal pilot. Only one A^ncrivjn b still on the pilots’ 
roster and the last of the Russians is :ibouJ to go home ' with¬ 
out official explanation). This leaves the Greeks, Jugoslavs, 
Poles and Scandinavians. In desperation, the luihoriiy has 
empressed men from the pilotage ser/icc in Alexandrii and 
officers from the Egyptian navy, hut they laek captain’s 
experience, which is a basic qualilication for senior pilots, 
and have not had time for prolonged training, so they are only 
allowed to handle the smaller ships. Damage to the canal 
banks is on the increase, but senior Egyptian pilots—as well 
as everyone else—blame this on the younger Egyptians who 
take their ships away from canal-side moorings with too much 
power. 

In the long run, the authority may want to dispense 
altogether with the services of the foreign pilots but this can¬ 
not be done until there is a pool of properly trained Egyptians 
to draw from—and that could take another ten years. But 
not because of lack of skill, there is no shortage' cf pilots 
right now that money could not solve. Nevertheless if a 
pool of local pilots is to be created, training needs completely 
re-organising. Contrary to the myth that the current genera¬ 
tion <sf senior pilots, Egyptian and foreigners alike, arc drying 
their best to preserve, acceptable pilois cm be irr ’.J 
first putting them through a complete seagoing career to the 
level of ship's captain. Panama can. 1 pik ts arc acceprei! -vi.h- 
out this palaver, w'hy not Sue/ cm.’l p'P>r^' > It is high time 
the pilots faced up to their responsibilities for training a 
generation instead of bitching about their loss of status. Some 
of them complain acidly, and with reason, about the trcit- 
ment they get from captains of certain British ships. They 
arc not openly abused, merely snubbed. Some British ship¬ 
masters and men can only he described as app illingly snobbish 
—only the minority are downright rude. On the credit side, 
the man at the top of the pilots' popi:l irity poll—generally 
described as “ a real gentleman ”—is a recently retired British 
captain of a Shell tanker. 

M uch of the profit from canal dues has gone to revive 
the surrounding countryside. Ismailia, virtually in the 
middle of the canal, is still the he.idqu rj-.rs of the Sue/ Canal 
Authority. Irrigation has extended the area of rich green 
agricultural land around the town, but it is only within the 
last three or four years that life has begun to return to the 
brisk pace it had when the British military base was there. 
A large measure of credit for this improvement mtist go to 
the canal authority and its former chaIrnvTn. Air ^l .' moud 
Younes. The dynamic Mr Younes is a military en;^incrr and 
lecturer at the Egyptian army schorl of business. He was 
put in charge of the canal by President Nasser in.riud-^’^jly 
after the take-over in 1956 and was promoted to deputy 
minister of communications and transport last October. He 
W|s largely responsible first, for giving top priority to the 
hmth, welfare, and training of the n,ooo employees of the 
authority in Port Said, Ismailia and Suez—building them 


houvses, schools, hospitals, 
mosques, and training centres 
—and then for extending the 
interests and influences of the 
nurhority far beyond the banks 
of the canal itself. 

The authority has set up 
two small factories in Ismailia, 
one producing vinyl flooring, 
and the other light bulbs. It 
also started a small, but thriv¬ 
ing shipyard on the shores of 
I-..kc Timsah building tugs, 
barges and small craft. In 
Port Said the authority has set 
up a rope-making factory, also 
anoiher bigger shipyard for 
ships up to 12,000 tons. But 
with 4,000 men on the payroll 
(including associated engineer¬ 
ing work*^) that shipyard is now 
grossly under-utilised and is the 
main re ison why critics in Port 
Said accuse the authority of 
making more work than profits. 
The Jiithority now also controls 
the Russian-buili shipyard at 
.\kvcndiia as well as most of 
the I‘»^yptian merchant fleet, 
shipping agencies, and oncc- 
iiicrati'x, but now dying, ship 
chandlery business. The dan- 
re r is that, while providing a 
livelihiv^l to an increasing 
number of people, it spread¬ 
ing its capital and managerial 
resources too thinly. 

Since 1057, the canal has 
officiJly earned r£502 million, 
about £450 million sterling. 
All dues have to be paid into 
the c.xcbeqiier and the authority 
must queue, cap in hand, for 
capuil—and pariiculirly for 
foreign exchange—along with 
all the other priorities of the 
Egyptian government. The 
government clainr. that 20 per 
cent of the total canal dues (up 
1 per cent last year for the 
first time since 1956) have been 
rc-invested in the canal, but this 
looks slightly exaggerated when 
set against the E£70 million 
cost of widening and deepening 
the canal, which is only 14 per 
cent of the total dues. Never- 
ihe less it is a higher ratio than 
the old Suez company spent on 
improvements. However, Port 
Said gossip alleges that the 
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published figures considerably underestimate actual revenue; 
the undisclosed part of the receipts, it is said, is paying for 
the vrar in the Yemen. Even inside the authority it is being 
freely admined that most of the receipts are now earmarked 
for the Aswan dam. Much of the capital for the work done 
so far on the canal came from a World Bank loan of US $56^ 
million in 1959, repayable over 15 years at 6 per cent. More 
recently there was a ^9.8 million loan for canal development 
from Kuwait, £2 million of which has already been drawn. 


S OME of the cynics who said ten years ago that the Egyptians 
would never run the canal are now saying that ^ last 
ten years were the easiest. After all weren't the plans for the 
recently completed devel<^mcnts all laid down by the old 
company? The next ten years, they say. will show up the 
men from the boys. It is true that the next ten years will be 
difficult, and what the Egyptians decide to do with the canal 
over that period will determine what a good many shipow^ners 
do about their ships. The first point to be settled is how much 
wider and deeper it can be made. Whenever the old Suez 
company faced a poser like this, it subcontracted the bydro^ 
grap^c surveys to laboratories in Europe. The new authority 
has built its own hydrographic station from scratch at Ismailia. 
The men in charge of it are able and dedicated, but they are 
short of both technicians and equipment (a shipowner recently 
“ donated a large ship model for their tank tests) and at the 
present rate it will take them three years to find how much 
more widening the canal will stand. Considering how impor¬ 
tant it is for the canal’s future, this work should have much 
higher priority than it is getting from the Egyptian govern- 
ment For once it is done, the canal authorities can then 
predict what limits will have to be put on the size and draft 
of ships using it 

The new chairman. Engineer Mashbour Ahmed Mashhour, 
has just agreed to an increase in the size of tankers to 
be allowed through the canal—^without further widening. 
The maximum length had been 900 feet, and the maximum 
depth 38 feet. The length restriction was imposed in the 
interests of one or two sharp bends in the canal, but shipping 
companies have bean fighting for an increase. They have now 
got it for ships up to 1,000 feet long. The new chairman 
has also committed the authority to increasing the permitted 
draft to 40 feet before 1970; in fact a quarter ol the canal’s 
length Iw already been dredged to allow for ships of that 
depth. Which means that given a bit of care over hull design, 
tankers carrying up to 120,000 tons will get through. 

This is what the oil companies have been waiting to know. 
While the m aximum load through the canal is below 100,000 
tons, it pays them to eliminate Suez from their plans alto^ther 
and invest in mammoth 250,000 tonners for the long route to 
Europe round the Cape. But the calculations of at least some 
oil companies are beginning to show that if they can get 
100,000 tons tbtou^ the canal, the 250,000 ton mammoths 
cease to look attractive. If Engineer Mashhour had not 
announced the waiving of restrictions on 100,000 tonners by 
1970 when he did, the oil companies would certainly have 
begun to step up their investment in 250,000 tonners in a big 
way diis summer, and the Egyptians might not have found it 
easy to win back oil traffic again. And it is undoubtedly the 
most lucrative that passes through; Suez could never main¬ 


tain its present standards if it were reduced to Ac traffic of 
small ships. 

So to keep the oil traffic, another major deepening project 
will be start^ before 1970 ; just how wide and deep, research 
has yet to show. But it will mean tearing down the banks and 
dredging the whole length all over again—a project which 
would cost roughly £80 million, or the equivalent of another 
Aswan dam (£110 million at the last count), and Egypt docs 
not have this sort of money to spare. Mr Mashhour is clearly 
hoping for another World Bank loan (or one from anyone 
else for that matter). Even though the rate of growth of both 
shipping and dues may be slower during the next decade than 
it has been in the past one, and although it may be necessa^ 
to re-construct the scale of dues to attract the largest possible 
tankers, there is no real reason for feeling pessimistic. In 
spite of the shifting emphasis in the oil trade from the Persian 
Gulf on the far side of the Canal to the Middle East and West 
Africa on this side, Suez remains a world artery for the 
petroleum business. 


T his means much to the canal's hinterland. Quite bluntly, 
nationalising the canal was good for Egypt, which is gain¬ 
ing far more from canal dues now than it ever did under the 
old regime. Some people won’t agree. The Port Said that they 
knew ten years ago was one of the fastest swinging cities in 
the Middle East, crowded with tourists and seamen, inhabited 
by a lively cosmopolitan merchant community, its shops, 
hotels, bars and brothels coming to life every night. Now 
import and currency restrictions have driven out the merchant 
community, and red tape has kept the dwindling number of 
passengers on their ships. A few shops and run-down bars 
are still in business, and though the once-grand Casino Palace 
hotel is still the best in town, its peeling plaster, cracked 
poredain, and its few gaunt house-boys reek c[ decay. 
Only the bumboat men stay the same, selling souvenirs and 
trinlu:ts from little boats in the harbour. There are plans to 
make Port Said into a free port to bring back some of its lost 
glory but these are fraught with political difficulties which 
are dso likely to limit the extent of the proposed tax-free area. 
But behind this dead facade a new Arab city is taking life. 


THROUGH THE CANAL (ooo.) 
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When the waterfront is beginning to dose down, then the 
markets, bazaars, and tea-shops catering for the factory workers 
start their roaring evening’s trade. Since fire and war ravished 
the western part of the town in i95^» * govern¬ 

ment housing scheme has sprung up, and nearby factories 
provide work that was not available ten years ago. On a 
Thursday night (equivalent to Saturday in Britain) the streets 
are crowded with working men and their families in European 
clothes, stalls are cram-packed with fresh fruit, vegetables, and 
all kinds of fcHxi. and the tea-shops are filled with men watch¬ 


Taxing the Irish Way 

T he election over, the springtime thoughts of the British 
people turn more familiarly to discussing, predicting and 
anticipating a gruesome budget, 'f'he City of London, and 
a good deal of the nation's buying public too, is convinced 
chat biggish tax increases are on the way. But increases in 
which taxes ? The Chancellor of the Exchequer this year 
faces a particular difficulty. Indirect taxes, which have become 
the standby weapon against excessive purchasing power, seem 
to be reaching saturation at some critical points. This is most 
clearly true for tobacco, pulling in around iCi,ooo million of 
the total of rather more than £3^300 million a year from all 
indirect taxes. A further increase in the duty may now simply 
be offset by a fall in consumption. The same could be true 
for spirits, though perhaps not for wine or beer. These liquor 
duties are now pulling in about ^£600 million together; a 
little more than that is brought in by purchase tax ; the petrol 
and fuel taxes bring in the same again. The only other big 
contributors are, to Britains shame, tariffs: protective 
duties,” plus the import surcharge, are now pulling in around 
£300 million a year. But the Chancellor will have no leeway 
there—^indeed he may have to replace the surcharge revenue 
before the fiscal year 1966-67 is out. 

All this adds up to a formidable case for extending the net 
of indirect taxes. But not much more can be done piecemeal. 
Soft drinks, ice cream and sweets were brought in by Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd in 1962. The next and now urgent move must 
be to a much more comprehensive turnover or sales tax. 
Almost certainly the best form for Britain is a full-blooded 
turnover tax imposed throughout industry at every stage of 
manufacture, rebated on export turnover ; and imposed as an 
alternative to corporation tax rather than to purchase tax Mr 
Heath, in the election campaign, leaned towards a turnover 
tax of this kind. But unfortunately it is a very unlikely starter 
for the budget of 1966. And since it should be thought of 
as an alternative form of company taxation rather than as an 
alternative to purchase tax. a strong case remains for remodel¬ 
ling and extending the purchase tax into a much more com¬ 
prehensive sales tax (or tax on retail turnover). 

A retail tax of this kind already co-exists in France (as the 
taie locale) with the more general turnover tax on added value. 
A more refined retail tax exists in Sweden. But in its most 
developed form it can be observed, teething troubles and all, 
far closer to home. The Irish republic’s turnover tax, intro¬ 
duced in 1963 amid considerable outcry, applies to retail 
turnover and was devised after careful study of the altcrna- 
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ing television. '' This,” said an elderly bumboat man, “ is 
a young man’s town. If you can work in the factories or the 
shipyard you have more money than I ever earned in the 
old days.” The police worry a bit about lone Europeans in 
this part of town, and rather pointedly offer them a lift back 
to their hotel in the police car. “ Ten years ago,” said one 
plain clothes man reproachfully, “ in this street you lose 
your watch, wallet, and probably your life.” Who says Port 
Said has changed for the worse? 


The new British government should take note 
of how a general sales tax has been introduced 
into the Republic of Ireland 

tive systems. The tax is charged at the rate of 2] per cent 
on most forms of consumer spending other than rent. It 
applies to imported goods but not, of course, to exports. For 
administrative reasons, the tax is not collected from the 
smallest retailers, who are treated as consumers: they buy 
from manufacturers cum the turnover tax. Any manufac¬ 
turer, wholesaler or retailer who wants to acquire gewds 
ex the turnover tax is registered. He then makes a monthly 
return, with a cheque for the turnover tax on his sales to 
non-rcgisiered customers. 

O NLY a few services sold to persons are exempted, and 
those for purely administrative reasons. There is no 
tax on bank and insurance transactions, because of the diffi¬ 
culty of separating charges to business from charges to indi¬ 
viduals. Most professional fees are excluded—^medicine 
because there is no health service, other professions for 
various reasons including the same problem of charging indi¬ 
viduals and businesses. Sales to farmers of “ inputs ”— 
fertilisers, tractors, etc.—are exempt; but sales of farmers’ 
output ” are taxable, though only if they pass through a 
normal retail outlet. Building materials have also been 
exempted on the ground that an increase in the cost of hous¬ 
ing would merely increase the subsidy now paid by central 
and local government agencies. All sales of petrol are taxable, 
whether for business purposes or not. Transport charges 
arc exempt, but tax is levied on some types of sale to transport 
undertakings, as well as on petrol. 

So the strict principle of taxing consumer spending only— 
and nothing else—has been adhered to almost entirely, except 
where this principle would undermine the working of the tax. 
The Irish have been tough with claims for exemption. 
Inevitably there were many. Even the Swedes shrank from 
taxing newspapers ; the Irish were bolder. In France the tax 
is levied at different rates (inevitably, lower rates apply to 
items in the official cost of living index); by sticking firmly 
to the principle of (virtually) no exemptions and a single rate, 
the Irish have kept the base of the tax as broad as possible. 
After three years of operation, collection of the tax in Ireland 
is admirably smooth and cheap. Nor is evasion a serious 
problem. A distributor must register if he is to be able to 
buy his supplies tax free. He can, of course, understate his 
turnover. But this problem already applies, more strongly, 
to income tax. 

The Irish were not concerned primarily with the need to 
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Stimulate exports when they introduced their turnover tax. 
The problem was rather to shift some of the burden of tax 
off direct taxation, and to make the agricultural community 
pay what townsmen regarded as a fairer share of the burden. 
Agriculture in Ireland is taxed on a basis similar to the old 
British Schedule B ; i.e. notional annual value of land. The 
violent political opposition to the turnover tax came from 
two main sources. First from shopkeepers who dislike any 
dealings with the authorities, let alone having to keep written 
records and pay over cash. Secondly and more generally, the 
tax was unpopular because, like any indirect tax, it was not 
progressive. The rich were to pay no more than the poor. 
Bread, milk, clothing, fuel—all bore 2i per cent. 

The government went to considerable lengths to meet these 
objections. On the first score it allowed small retailers to opt 
out; on the second, it greatly increased welfare payments to 
compensate the less wealthy for their lost purchasing power. 
These payments absorbed more than one quarter of the yield 
of the tax. In practice, this was soon forgotten, even by the 
government. Because retailers passed on the tax, it became an 
accepted point of political and trade union pressure that wages 
and salaries should rise to compensate. The turnover tax has 
thus been blamed as inflationary, and as one of the con¬ 
tributory factors in the all-round 12I per cent wage increase 
the Irish decided to pay themselves at the end of 1963. That 
turnover tax is inflationary is thus now the conventional wis¬ 
dom in Ireland: the finance minister last month reiected the 
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expedient of doubling the turnover tax in his budget, on the 
ground that this would inflate prices by 3 per cent. Raising 
the same sum from “ traditional ” sources is expected to inflate 
them by i per cent. 

This reasoning can be questioned. Retail prices rose little 
more than 2^ per cent when the tax took effect. The Irish 
retail trade is far more flexible in its pricing than the British. 
There are virtually no chains, no maintained retail prices: 
prices tend to be negotiable, Arab-style. Competition, in other 
words, is effective. True, there are some rather Irish stories 
that in the rural reaches some shopkeepers simply put six¬ 
pence on to everything (even a box of matches), just to make 
sure, like. Certainly these percentage retail taxes arc much 
simpler with a decimal currency. But it seems doubtful 
whether there has been much price leverage. For the Irish 
government, like Mr Brown, has subsequently introduced 
price investigating machinery, which is fairly stiff. Beer 
prices, appropriately enough, are the first for detailed scrutiny. 

Nor was it necessary for the Irish government to allow 
the imposition to be translated so rapidly into a corresponding 
rise in wages. The notion of “ compensating ” the populace 
for taxes deliberately imposed is a feature of the Irish experi¬ 
ment that clearly should not be followed by Britain. There 
may be a case for imposing the tax at a low level, in order to 
work it in without undue protest ; and then jack up the rales 
later. In Britain a 2J per cent tax, applying to the same range 
of goods and services as are subject to this tax in Ireland, 
might yield about £^00 million. 
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PRICE INCREASES 


All Together Now .., 


T hree major materials industries—steel, 
aluminium and paper — announced 
price increases this week. 7 'he steel 
industry has at last been given the price 
rise it has sought for a year, after a eliii- 
hanging series of postponements and 
adjustments imposed by the Iron and Steel 
Board in deference to the governmciii s 
prices and incomes policy. 'I'he 4 per cent 
allowed will add £36 million to steel con¬ 
sumers’ costs—averaging £2 5s. a ton. The 
increases vary from £3 10s. on some alloy 
steels, £2 on re-rolled products, los. on 
forging billets down to nothing on stain¬ 
less steel. Within 24 hours, Alcan Industries 
and British Aluminium laised the price of 
semi-fabricatcd aluminium by 4 per cent 
—a coincidence, companies said, and 
there is no particular reason to doubt it. 
For although aluminium and steel compete, 
market factors—like the withdrawal of a 
threat of cheap Russian ingot supplies for 
independent fabricators—played a larger 
part. Lastly Reed, followed almost immedi¬ 


ately by Bowater, put up newsprint prices 
by £2 a ton from tins summer. 

What ellect will ihis have on 01 her 
prices ? Already. Metal Box. a massive user 
ot tinplate, has is.ned .1 warning ihai ihe 
steel increases '‘must incviiablv ” lead to 
higher prices for containers; tin cans are 
expected to pick up d £2 million tab from 
the increases. Other mctal-nsing industries 
have not been far behind. The motor 
companies, which will carry £5 million of 
extra costs, are expressing concern, but they 
haven’t yet said how far this will be trans¬ 
lated into higher prices. With an increase 
of, say, £i los. in steel costs for a car, 
the excuse should not be stretched far— 
although it probably will be. In the ship¬ 
yards, where increases—which are expected 
to total £ii million—will result in some¬ 
thing like an extra £22,000 on the hull costs 
alone of a 50,000-ton tanker, eyeballs are 
rolling. The shipyards work on fixed price 
contracts, and industry must absorb 
extra costs. (Only last week, the Geddes 
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Report said the shipyards should negotiate 
quainiiy discounts.) In the competitive field 
of consumer durables, A£l-Hotpoint has 
said it will absorb costs. 

There may be no direct connection 
between the rises in paper, steel and 
aluminum ; but they are presumably helped, 
after a period of austere self-denial, by a 
general feeling that the moment is ripe to 
let prices rip. And these price increases, in 
this atmosphere, are an excuse for imitators. 
Why should the Ford Motor company say 
that it obviously cannot continue to absorb 
increased costs ” ? The Only reason why 
it ** obviously ” cannot is because it 
operates in a market where the main com- 
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petition is not by price. The Iron end ^eel 
Boafd, in announcing the l^er pnces, 
dropped a heavy him that a bit of cooiped- 
tion might be in order for the steel industry 
itself. Referring to the pressures in the 
international sted market, it pointed to a 
need to keep costs down. In a truly com¬ 
petitive market, a price rise by some com¬ 
panies might be taken as an opportunity ioi 
others with lower costs to increase their 
share of the market; but it is unlikely that 
any British steel company would be so 
ungcntlemanly as to roc^ the boat like that. 
Similarly in the absence of real competition 
between Reed and Bowater—^both com¬ 
panies’ production being tied up with long¬ 
term contracts—price rises in newsprint can 
be anoothly c^rdinated. However, this 
will be a testing time for the aluminium 
oompsmies. If Intake— 4 h€ joint Imperial 
Obemical Industries and Alcoa fabdcator<- 
piHs up its prices in conceit with Alcan wc 
shall know oompetltioa in this country is 
dead. For Impalco is running ks expensive 
mills at 50 per cent capacity and an extra, 
say, 5,000 tons of business would be a lot 
mote valuable to it than 4 per cent 00 
turnover. WcU ? 

THE ECONOMY 

Spring Report 

W HILE it was going on, 1965, like 1964. 

was a year for the British economy 
that almost nobody managed to fully under¬ 
stand. It’s hardly surprising. This week’s 
Economic Report on 196^, an election day 
offering, gives the Treasury version of what 
happens: revisions in some of the earlier 
figures (more are in store) don’t radically 
alter the picture although they help to ex¬ 
plain some of the previous paradoxes. 

For instance, the immediate effea of last 
July’s cighteai^ on public investment is 
now seen as a drop of 3 per cent in the third 
quarter (instead of the previously recorded 
i per cent rise). On the personal income 
side, “ property ” income (rent, dividends. 
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etc.) 1^ less last year than supposed: as 
also did the toftal wage and salary bill, never¬ 
theless up 7 per cent. But personal saving 
are now seen to have been no higher in 
1965 than in 1964. 

As it stands now, the outline still shows 
a year of ncar-stagnatkm in industrial 
activity but one in which the nation’s total 
output added up to some 2] per cent more 
than in 1964. By the fourth quarter indus¬ 
trial activity was the same as at the begin¬ 
ning of the year but total activity was 
higher, having bumped up i,' per cent from 
the previous quarter. I^st year’s growth, 
according to spending figures, is a scrap 
more than roost observers were guessing 
only a few weeks ago. Consumer spending 
bounded up 2 per cent, in teal tenns, in the 
fourtih quarter and from being i per cent 
below the end-1964 level became i per cent 
above it. Private investment recovered 
ffacdooally but was still down on the year. 
So, too—in money terms—were company 
profits. 

There’s still obscurity about what’s been 
happening to employment since the middle 
of kat year. Up till then it was rising a 
good deal more strongly than had been ex¬ 
pected : that the increase in the labour force 
m the year to June 1965 was twice that in 
the population of weeing age {^ws just 
how ci^ the labour market has got. (This 
ftigfaly relevant factor became known a 
month ago when the Ministry of Labour 
discovered an extra quarter of a million 
workers.) The Treasury takes a short-term 
view of “the fact that output per head 
probably rose only slowly during 1966 ” (in 
industry it must surely ^ve fallen ?). The 
rapid labour intake, the Treasury argues, 
was a natural delayed response” to the 
preceding botim. More smugly, it suggests, 
labour hoarding rcfiects business confidence 
in the future. The truth is that nobody is 
at all sure just what happened to hours 
last year: the Economic Report adds 
nothing to what was already known. There 
was a substantial movement towards a two- 
hour cut in the normal factory workweek 
and a reduction in actual hours worked 
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although overtime in the fourth quarter of 
1965 was the highest on record. But how 
many employees have been affected in non- 
factory jobs is still anyone*s guess. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

. Sterling Area Hints? 

A t least British voters were spared the 
mfiiction of yet another set of pay¬ 
ments figures for every politician to prove 
what he likes with. Thursday’s selection 
contains no basic surprises: it confirms both 
the short-term improvement and the gap 
that remains to be made good. It also in¬ 
creases the likelihood of an extension of the 
capital controls to the overseas sterling 
area. 

As Mr Callahan had foreshadowed, 
Britain came wit^ an ace of basic balance 
in the fourth quarter of 1964. On current 
account there was a suiphis, seasonally 
adjusted, of £8 miHioii, the first for two 
years. With the benefit of the season, the 
actual surplus was £1.$ million ; and with a 
sharp tumround in private investment, from 
the third quarter outflow of £6^ million to 
an inflow of ^3 million, the basic balance 
after debiting facial long-term capital was 
minus just £2 miUion—^and this was well 
covered by a ^54 million plus in the balanc¬ 
ing item. For 1965 as a whole, this made a 
basic deficit of £354 million, against 1964’s 
£769 million—^Treasury statisticians have 
found another £13 million to pile on to Mr 
Maudling’s embarrassment. But it is also 
revealed, a little belatedly, that the largely 
book-keeping switches from local authority 
long-term securities into short-term assets 
not counted in the basic balance accounted 
for £38 million in 1964 and as much as 
£58 million in 1965. Sterling securities can 
be liquefied, too. Without these not quite 
assessable influences the 1964 deficit comes 
down to £731 million and last year’s below 
the £300 milHcot mark. 

Aside from ‘‘somewhat lower” lending 
under the aid programme, which not every- 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Just as Mr Callaghan knowingly 
promised: the basic deficit was 
more than halved in 1965 to £354 
million. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Total dalivertas up slightly In 
Oooamber. but down on tha 
axport side. Nat new orders also 
roseu making order books longer. 
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Month 

Index 

1968-^100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twalva 
months ago 

Industrial 

production * i 

January 

133 

nil 


nil 

•mploynMnf * 

January 

106 8 

-0 2 

-0*7 


productivity * 

Export trade *t 

January 

126*7 

nil 



February 

136 

+4 

-1 


Ratoll trade * 

January 

126 

1 +1 1 

+2 


Unamploymont * 

March 

88-2 

-1 1 

-8-8 


Wage ratat (weakly) 

February 

132-7 

+0 1 

+1-4 


Ratall prioaa 

February 

123 3 

+0 1 

+0*7 


Export prieoa 

January 

111 

nil 

+1 

1 



*S9»$Qn»fly tefustwi, hdfeHon of export end ntoft 
mdo fof/ett movonwtts In oorhus tmno, i.o^ in vakm 
H eonsiont price, Uttomp/aymeni refers I 0 twmbere 


wholly unwiployod, exefutPng schoolAoeven, end 
in March was running at an annual rata of 1.2%. 
t Provisional, 
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PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN BRITAINS 
PAYMENTS 


£ million 



CUNARO 

Down Ainong the 
Deadbeats 

N O company has more at stake in the 
North Atlantic than Cunard, With 
passenger fleet losing money, it cannot 
jijsi pull out because it has no profitable 
alternatives. It is committed to the sea- 
going passenger trade with its new 58,000- 
ton liner due for delivery in spring 1968. 
The company faces further heavy losses 
up to £7 million if the new liner is 
delivered too late for the 1968 summer 


season. The Queen ElKaheih left South¬ 
ampton this week after a highly publicised 
—unfinished —£,\ \ million re-fit. 

This is planned to catch cruise iralik, 
considerably more profitable than the trans¬ 
atlantic passenger trade. Most of the 
money went on air-conditioning throughout 
—a necessity, not a luxury in the tropics ; 
250 passenger cabins will be re-built, more 
than half arc unfinished. Hut will tourists 
like those that are ready ? Will they really 
tolerate two- and three-bunk cabins (with 
the top bunk strung from the ceiling 
chains). Without room for the proverbial 
cot ? Doesn’t Cunard know that in these 
days travellers on a shoe-string go by air ? 


one had expected from the Labour govern¬ 
ment, the special saving was in net private 

! investment, down from £247 million 10 
^137 million for £79 million without that 
/jS million V Net investment abroad 
dropped by million: direct investment 
:dgcd up, despite the higher dollar 
premium, and oil investment was 
unchanged. But the tax changes and 
tightening in exchange controls between 
them turned 1964’s net purchases of £25 
million of non-sterling portfolio securities 
into dis-invesiment of £52 million. And in 
the sterling area itself there was disinvest- 
incni of £13 million, compared with a 1964 
iuLiiflow of £8 million. The official survey 
(points to a particular turn “ in regard to 
new issues.” It is nor yet willing to acknow¬ 
ledge openly the checks enforced by the 
Capital Issues Committee whoch have been 
sponsible for this turn. But this has only 
gcraichcd the problem, since the great bulk 
(t investirent in the overseas sterling area 
is direct. 'I'hc chart shows that the private 
iapM.il outflow to the overseas sterling area 
is (\n a taiilv steeply rising trend, while with 
t^her areas Britain has resumed its position 
$s a sizeable capital importer. 

Another tiny hint that oflicial views on 
the sanctity of the sterling arc a may he shift¬ 
ing is contained in a new “ financing ” tabic 
in the Economic Report. By retaining the 
lartcrly classification this still misses the 
ev breakdown of the August to August 
risis, with its run up and aftermath, that 
pcared on page 912 of our issue of March 
th. The significant point, which these 
gurcs confirm but do nor show', is that the 
onfidence drain in the crisis year of around 
420 million had been regained by end- 
ebruary—though some must have been 
jsr again in March. But more intriguingly, 
he figures for ” short-term flows " in the 
ifficial table include movements in sterling 
dlanccs held bv official bodies in the ster- 
ng area. This is a new concept. Perhaps 
is justifiable enough in view of the recent 
witching out of sterling. Since September, 
964, the overseas sterling countries have 
idded £75 million to their gold and dollar 
serves, while running £239 million off 
iieir sterling. Has the Treasury acknow¬ 
ledged that these overseas balances are not 
stable after 3II? 


AIRPORTS 

On Their Own 

A pril 1st is vesting day for the new 
British Airports Authority, when 
London’s Heathrow, Gatwick, Stanstead 
and Prestwick become the property of an 
independent public corporation under the 
chairmanship of Mr Peter Masefield. Bui 
don't cheer too loud, for the Authority’s writ 
runs only to what is on the ground ; air¬ 
craft in the air, taking off or landing, are 
still under the control of the Ministry of 
Aviation and this is going to limit quite 
drastically the improvements that Mr Mase¬ 
field can make. He takes over airports show¬ 
ing a profit of around £5 million a year, and 
the biggest of them is only half-employed. 
Mr Masefield himself said so, and won’t 
make himself any the more popular among 
dir traffic controllers for doing it. Bui the 
laci is that Heathrow, the best equipped 
airport in the world, the only airport in the 
world with the new' type of instrument land¬ 
ing apparatus that, by intcrnaiional agree¬ 
ment, allows pilots to come down lower on 
instruments than they have ever been 
allowed to do before, this magnificent 
acreage of all that is technically up-to-date 
functions at a pace that would not disturb 
the Ritz Hotel. One can fall too deeply in 
love with automation and the controllers at 
Heathrow have. Where the men at Chicago 


airport know how to keep the machines in 
their place, and bring down their aircraft 
with a combination of electronics and 
human judgment (so demonstrating that the 
human brain still works a million times 
faster than any robot one can), London is 
ruled by machines, operates only as fast as 
they can, and lands one aircraft in the lime 
it takes Chicago 10 land three. 

This is at the root of the delays, the 
awkward time-tables, the pressure for a third 
London airport, the high landing fees about 
which airlines complain, and the new 
Authority can do noihing about it but nag. 
It is an improvement on no nagging at all, 
and one hopes it will get results. And what 
else can the Authority do, besides hanging 
out Welcome signs? jSJothing revolutionary 
until it starts building a new airport from 
the ground upwards, where airlines can be 
allowed to erect their own passenger build¬ 
ings. This is the secret of the smooth and 
rapid progress one makes through American 
airports, of their mechanical baggage hand¬ 
ling, their covered gangways to the aircraft. 
These things can be done when a single air¬ 
line owns a single building ; when 40 or 50 
of them use the same building, it is hard. 
Bur some speeding up should be possible. 
With nice sense of liming, the Paris airport 
authorities have just announced that the 
reporting time for domestic flights has been 
cut to ten minutes, and no checking-in at a 
desk beforehand. Are you listening BEA? 
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Air fares are westbound only, valid for 21 days; 
eastbound, the peaks fall later m June and earlier 
in August. 

The chart shows how small is the gap to¬ 
day betweea air and sea fares, add ship¬ 
board bills and it disappears altogether. 
And Italian Alitalia is leading what is likely 
to become a campaign this autumn to cut 
air fares further still next summer. If the 
really big jets come into service after 1970, 
the drop in air fares could be spectacular. 
Yet the North Atlantic Passenger Confer¬ 
ence dccitfed to increase North Atlantic sea 
fares next year. And (jriiard voted for, not 
against the increase. 

I LlXri RONICS 

Discontents 

T H1£ elcctroaic industry's liulc Neddy. 

the National Electronic Research 
Council, was set up in 1964 to promote 
closer working partnership and a freer ex¬ 
change of know-how between government, 
industry and academic research. Necessary, 
it certainly was, neither technical fall-out 
from defence research in Ciovernment 
establishments, nor university work was 
being taken up—or was certainly not being 
widely taken up—by industry (it is estimated 
that 10 per cent of defence work has civil 
applications). And in a booming and 
quickly expanding industry like electronics, 
with an annual growth rare scheduled in the 
National Plan as between 7 and 8 per cent 
(10 per cent for electronic capital goods) 
access to research is vital. But successful ? 
Since it started, NERC has been pre¬ 
occupied with financial headaches. It was to 
be financed wholly by donations from in¬ 
dustry (£11417 to datc^ but industry 
appears reluctant to part with its cash, so 
a siib-committce was appointed to work out 
a suitable “ subscription *’ fee. NERCs 
latest quarterly report says it is near a 
decision. 

NERCs first major project has been to 
tackle the growing problem (particularly in 
scientific information) of the “ paper ex¬ 
plosion.” The project. Scientific Dissemin- 
atioa of Information, now' Government 
backed, is planned to collate and index the 
vast amount of tedinical literature avail- 
aUe to researchers. Tenders have been 
invked from 52 computer bureaux for 
si^mes to computerise the data so that it 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

can be turned up at the flick of a switch ; 
14 have replied. 

Apart from its support for this huge 
project the Government has nor contributed 
financially ; it is willing to support specific 
projects with definite commercial outlets, 
but not otherwise. This has caused some 
friction in the Council. Some members 
maintain that there are things that ought to 
be done, whether commercially viable or 
not. There is a strong feeling that for a 
lively industry like electronics, its little 
Neddy could have done a little more. 


MACHINI'. TOOLS 

Technology on the Anvil 

A j i'i-k years of being bottom in the in¬ 
dustrial peck order, the machine tool 
industry is experiencing a new sensation. 
It can peck the Ministry of Technology. Not 
wasting a moment, Mr Denis Kearns, head 
of the Machine Tool Trades Association, 
leapt into action this week with his annual 
address to the Association. He questioned 
why there has been such a delay since the 
Ministry was given responsibility for the 
industry. There was to have been some 
encouragement to the wider use of numcri 
cally (i.e. tape-controlled) tools. There was 
to have been encouragement of new design, 
with the government buying prototypes on 
its own account, to lest through their teeth¬ 
ing stage in governmcni w'orkshops or to 
lease to industry. There was to have been 
—this Mj Kearns didn't mention—a study 
of the industry’s ordering cycle, which is a 
major obsession and, it says, the cause of 
its troubles. 

No action, apparently, from the Ministry 
on these fronts. But in a rapid comeback it 
did point our that the first scheme for 
numerically controlled tools was defence- 
oriented, which would have been difficult 
to implement ; it is working on another. On 
prototypes it is still exploring ; the contracts 
arc new', and need rime to draft. And the 
report on the industry’s ordering cycle is 
making its way through the machine. All 
of which may be true and even command 
some sympathy. Rut it does not erase the 
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impression that the Ministry is slow an< 
lacking in ideas. Bumbling along loader 
with good intentions is a long way short o 
the missionary work that Lord Snow onc< 
said would be needed to bring the word Oi 
technology to the labouring masses. (How 
ever, he has just resigned, his missionarj 
zeal somewhat abating in favour of mon 
writing.) It is an even longer way short oi 
the dynamism and efficiency that the 
Ministry’s title implies. 

Without benefit of the Ministry, machine 
tools arc toddling akmg, heading for the 
peak of the present ordering cycle. Tht 
level of ordering in the last three months ii 
below that of the previous three (£13 millior 
a month compared with £13.8 million). Ii 
could be on the brink of the next downturn 
So what ? Other industries—ajid machine 
tools in otltcr countries—^have to cope witli 
uneven ordering cycles, perhaps not sc 
violent, and survive. But the machine tool 
industry is convinced thal it uniquel} 
deserves the government’s help. The 
government is less convinced. It looks a^ 
though the committee that has been looking 
at the ordering cycle and considering 
whether to adopt something like the 
Swedish system of issuing investment 
certificates may have (reasonably) concluded 
that there was no need for government help 
and that living with the cycle is the indus¬ 
try’s own business. This may also explain 
why the MTTA is so anxious to set up 
another committee to represent it with the 
Ministry since the Little Neddy has failed 
(in the MTTA’s eyes; to do its job. And 
why the Association made its complaints at 
a press conference instead of. as invited 
dircctlv to the Minister. 

c:0PPFR rfmne:rs 

Battle Brewing 

A n announcement is iimnincnt thai 
British Kynoch Metal will cease to acr 
as the joint raw materials purchaser foi 
British Insulated Calander’s Cables and lai 
perial Metal Industries, a subsidiary of 
imperial Chemical Industries ; behind thii* 
lies an interesting story. When BKM wa 
set up, three years ago, the idea wgs. for it 
to co-ordinate the broadly complementary 
copper purchases of the two companies 
BICC, in electrical wire and cable manufac¬ 
turing, primarily wanted copper wirebar 
and blister scrap whilst IMl producing 
semi-fabricated products for the light en¬ 
gineering industiy, is mainly interested in 
melting a^pper and brass. 

But now that BICC is setting up a new 
electrolytic copper refinery, it will be need 
ing something like 35,000 tons a year of 
copper scrap—perhaps a third of the sup 
plies available. In other words it will ha^*' 
to move into the scrap market in a very big 
way. Here IMI, through its 29 per cen^ 
holding in Wolverhampton Metal Refineries 
already has strong commitments Realising 
this BICC tried ro avoid this clash. Firstly 
it tried to persuade IMT to join in building, 
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the new reiincry that ilic^ would continue 
U) have common iiilcrcsis in tapping Svrap 
supplies. But since I.WI is only a 
user ot elccirolytic copper, which will be 
the cnd-produci of the refinery, it saw liti^e 
reason for doing this. BICa] then suggested 
that IMI should bring Wolverhampton 
Metal under the umbrella ol British (.-upper 
Refineries which is BfCC .’s subsidiary in the 
refining field, but again this did not get of! 
the ground. So BKX] decided to go it alone 
and last week bought Brookside Metal, a 
fairly big scrap merchants. With BICC and 
IMI now in competition for scrap, their 
foiiu purchasing through British Kynoch 
Metal has become an embarrassment. 

I’h’e repercussions of BfCC’s iniervcniion 
in the scrap market seem likely to go further 
than this. The fact that it will soon be 
siphoning off about js.ooo tons a year from 
a market already short on supplies, will nor 
pass unnoticed by the Delta Metal group of 
companies, who after BICX- are the second 
biggest users of copper in the country. 
Moreover, Brookside Metal used to be an 
important supplier of scrap lo Delta. So 
It looks very much on the cards that Delta 
will now also try to secure a corner, or 
even more, of the scrap market for itself. 
Should Delta do this, Wolverhampton 
Metal in its turn will more than likely be 
provoked to join the scramble for scrap 
So the parting of the ways between BICC 
and IMI may well be the beginning of a 
battle that could lead to the rationalisation 
the scrap industry, something long over¬ 
due. 


HIRi: PURCIJASI* 

Hung for a Sheep 

L oro diiNNING, T.ord Harman and Lord 
Diplock this week made another 
enlightening Appeal CXiurt decision on what 
the Hire-Purchase industry is and is not 
entitled to do. Their lordships decided, in 
Tucker V. Farm and General InveatmetU 
Trust Lid. that a farmer who had acquired 
sheep on hire purchase and has not com¬ 
pleted his contract to purchase, nevertheless 
owns the progeny—the lambs—of those 
sheep. "Die hire purchase company does 
not. Tnto three generations did they 
want to repossess them ; but did not 
prevail. 

Blacks tone said that ‘of all dams and 
domestic animals the brood belongs to the 
owner of the dam, the F.nglish agreeing w'ith 
the civil law' that partus sequ/rur t^entrum 
in the brute creation " On the other hand. 
Lord Denning pointed out in his summary, 
that Atorkel v. Malan in the Cape Province 
Supreme Court, 1033* held under Roman 
and Roman-Duich law that the u.ser was 
entitled not only to the jus utcndi but the 
jus fruendi. And a belter English prece¬ 
dent, lY'ood V. Ash 1586, judged that in¬ 
crease of stock where land and stock were 
leased belong to the lessee. 

The Appeal Court decision w'ill make a 
g|9lod precedent for most categories of stock. 


ni SlM'SS HR! i.AIN 

But Blacksione reckoned that cygnets should 
be divided between the owner of the cock 
and the hen. For swans are faithful unto 
death and beyond, whereas other livestock 
are a burden during pregnancy and should 
therefore confer the benetiis of offspring on 
ihc owner of the dam. On this Blackstonc 
may still be the ultimate reference, for W ood 
V. Ash was a judgment between lessor and 
lessee of livestock on land. 

INVUSTMl'NT INCl'NlIVliS 

Hard on Exporters 

A nomki-r of industries, those that come 
under the now pejorative term of ser¬ 
vice industries, arc already queueing outside 
the B<^ard of Trade for better treatment on 
investment grants. These were limited to 
manufacturing industry on the ground that 
“ It is on manufacturing industry that the 
necessary improvement in our balance of 
trade largely depends.” Largely but not 
wholly. In fact a number of service indus¬ 
tries contribute notably, if imi spectacularly, 
to the invisibles equation in the trade 
balance. 1 he largest single item, shipping, 
gets special treatment. 1 he City, envisaged 
as a unit, contributed 70-185 million in 
1963, on the calculations of Mr William 
Clarke, the new'ly appointed editor of The 
Banker who is to direct a National Export 
CA>uncil study on invisibles. But the City 
will not be in the queue as it does not spend 
heavily on equipment—except on computers 
w'hich again get special treatment. The most 
aggrieved is the tourist business, which 
earned £190 million in foreign exchange 
from foreign visitors in 1964. It and the 
airlines—capital intensive currency earners 
if there ever were any—are included in the 
chart. Hardest hit of these will be the inter¬ 
nal travel businesses—broach tours—whose 
chief asset now no longer qualifies for any¬ 
thing but 30 per cent initial allowances to 
help cash fiovv. Next hardest hit are the 
hotels and restaurants, one third lo a half 
of whose capital expenditure qualified for 
I he old investment incentives. Trust Houses 
has said that, as a whole, its capital projects 
are now' 6 per cent more expensive net of 
rax. Luxury hotels probably cost slightly 
over 9 per cent more. As a representative 
cross section of the industry. Trust Houses 
earns about 11 per cent of its turnover in 
foreign exchange. But it has been reckoned 
that luxurious metropolitan hotels, the 
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harder hit by loss of allow'ances, earner 
almost a third of their 1963-64 revenue it 
foreign exchange. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs am 
'I'radc would prevent investment incentivei 
going to members of any of the tourist trade: 
pro rata as to foreign exchange earnings. Oi 
the other hand there seems no reason t« 
prevent them being brought into the folc 
of export rebates, exclusion from which ha: 
rightly been one of their chief grouses. Thii 
would be more satisfactory than cash grant: 
anyway as far as hotels go. A large con 
stituent of the equity of the sort of hotcli 
and restaurants which cater for foreigr 
visitors is appreciating property value: 
which it is unnecessary to augment. 

Positively a Disincentive 

T hf aircraft industry is another one Icfi 
in the cold. This is more .serious. Somt 
people might argue here is an industry tha 
has had more than enough help from the 
government already, but there are manufac 
turers who can reasonably complain they an 
getting a raw deal. They are those who dur 
ing the past two years have evtilvcd, wit! 
Treasury help, a system of using the ok 
investment allowances to reduce expor' 
prices by around 15 per cent, frequenth 
enough to make the difference between sell 
ing and not selling. When a customer couk 
not afford cash—a not uncommon conditioi 
among airlines with an otherwise satisfac¬ 
tory cash flow—the manufacturer leasee 
cither the aircraft or the aircraft engines 
claimed the investment allow^ances for him 
self and used these to reduce the price to tht 
airline. The new system kills this dead 
admiiicdly, the Board of Trade restorec 
some cash grants to leased plant and mach 
inery, but only within this country. Whici 
automatically rules out the large and grow 
ing leasing business that Rolls-Rovcc, foi 
example, was beginning to do in aircraf 
engines. Rolls-Royce is now' selling mort 
Dan engines than it did w'hen sales of the 
Viscount airliner were at their peak— 
although the design is now iS years old 
Most often the buyers arc small, lhc> 
needed the son of price reductions that the 
old investment allowances allowed Rolls- 
Royce to offer them. There seems to be 
something specially lunatic about a systeir 
of investment incentives that actually makes 
exports more difficult. 

There is something fairly mad, too, abou: 
one that makes investing in research more 
difficult. Research equipment qualifies foi 
investment grants ; research buildings, how¬ 
ever, do not. Now, the aircraft industry re¬ 
quires very elaborate test buildings, where 
the equipment is only a small pan of the 
total cost. No grant. Both aircraft engine 
manufacturers have recently built new test 
beds ; Rolls-Royce’s high altitude test cham¬ 
ber cost £6 million. Under the new dispen¬ 
sation, it will be difficult for aircraft com¬ 
panies to put up this kind of test plant, 
unless they move bodily into a development 
area. 
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CANADIAN BUDGET 

An Investment Regulator 


Montreal 

M r MITCHELL sharp’s first budget bears 
the umnistakcable stamp of an 
imaginative economist alert to the delicate 
and complex problems facing the 
Canadian economy. The finance minister 
aims through a combination of a small in¬ 
crease in personal income tax, reduced 
government spending, and an ingenious tap¬ 
ping of corporate ca^ flows reminiscent of 
Sweden’s investment reserve system, to 
blunt the inflationary pressures in the 
economy without impeding the current 
boom. In short, it is not a very sexy budget, 
but a fascinating one, that embodies some 
flexible longer-range fiscal planning. 

In the personal tax field the only change 
was to restore most of Mr Walter Gordon’s 
10 per cent cut of last year for average and 
above-average incomes. The rate was re¬ 
duced slightly for lower income groups. 
The net result is that about 6o per cent of 
taxpayers will now pay about the same tax 
as in 1964, with 40 per cent in the lower 
income brackets paying less. The main 
target of the dampening action was the 
direct investment field. The federal 
government set the example by postponing 
10 per cent of the construction programme 
for 1966-67 for all departments and crown 
corporations. The controversial 11 per cent 
federal sales tax on building materials re¬ 
mains, but the same tax on production 
machinery and equipment drops to 6 per 
cent on April i, 1967 and to zero on April 
T, 1968. The tax is removed immediately 
on tools, dies, jigs, moulds, etc., a move of 
considerable import to car parts makers and 
to machine tool industries. The special 
capital cost allowances for capital spending, 
which permit businesses to charge plant and 
equipment depreciation as an expose, will 
be allowed to expire on schedule this year 
and next, except for such spending to pre¬ 
vent water pollution, on which it is extended 
to the end of 1967. 

But the most interesting and flexible 
innovation is a refundable tax on business 
cash profits. All companies will pay 5 
per cent on cash profits over $30,000, 
derived by computing taxable income for 
the current year less income tax payable 
plus capital cost allowances plus d<^]etion 
allowances. The tax, which will affect cor¬ 
porations such as the mining and oil firms 
now not paying income tax as a result of 
dieir capital cost and depletion allowances, 
must be remitted month]^. The govern¬ 
ment will hold its receipts in cash balance^ 
and repay at 5 per cent interest within 
the next 18 to 36 months. The effect is 


expected to be fairly sharp on illiquid 
companies but less so on highly liquid ones. 
Together, these measures stould reduce 
by about $335 million the cxpcrtcd increase 
of $1,125 million in new business invest¬ 
ment this year. 

Here is a highly flexible refundable tax 
system. The aim is to phase repayments 
to business, helping to generate new invest¬ 
ment capacity in the months when the 
economy may begin to lag. This is how it 
resembles the Swedish investment reserve 
system, under which fims escape tax on 
such part of their profits as they are pre¬ 
pared to immobilise until the government 
chooses to release them as a counter-cyclical 
measure. The receipts could also conceiv¬ 
ably be used as an additional monetary 
restraint if paid into the Bank of Canad a 
instead of being held by the govemment in 
chartered bank balances; but this is con¬ 
sidered unlikely. 



Mr Sharp with Ookpik: A wise owl ? 


The other important change was the 
removal of the controversial 15 per cent 
withholding tax on interest payments to 
forei^ holders of federal, provincial and 
municipal bonds. As the tax remains on cor¬ 
porate bonds, the government is expected to 
find foreign borrowing somewhat easier. 

The remaining question about the 
budget's effca is the apparent absence of 
direa measures to improve the balance of 
payments, and a dou& whether the anti- 
inflationary effect will be cnoaigh. The 
budget changes are estimated to reduce to 
zbovA 8} per cent the exp^Ted (pre-budget) 
increase of 9 per cent in gross national 
product in money terms (5 per cent in 
volume terms). The government hopes 
most of the slowing dom resulting from 
the budget will come in prices. But that is 


by no means assured. General business 
reaction 10 the budget is favourable, most 
people realising that any major tax changes 
will have to wait for the next budget, after 
the Carter royal commission on taxation has 
reported. 


WORLD FINANCES 

Don*t Cartelise 
Euro-bonds 

C oncern over the strains on the inter¬ 
national bond market is growing week 
by week, and has evoked a call for action 
from an influential quarter. Mr S. G. 
Warburg, whose bank in London has 
played a dominant and founding rde in the 
creation of this market, gave a sharp warn¬ 
ing in a special article in The Times on 
Tuesday. The too rapid ” succession of 
recent issues can *‘rcstilt in a breakdown 
unless decisive corrective measures are now 
taken.” Accordingly, Mr Warburg proposes 
some kind of international regulation of 
these issues. He cites as an example die 
" queue system ” used for foreign issues on 
the Swiss market; Mr Warburg wants to 
regulate Euro-bond issues too in both 
timing and in size, with a maximum eff, 
say, $30 million. He recognises the tmpos- 
sibflity of forming a European capital issues 
committee Qierish the thought); but sug¬ 
gests two alternative pdicing authorities. 
The first is a small committee sponsored 
by the six or seven leading central banks 
of Europe; the second is the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements. In both cases, 
ptflicing would be on an informal basis. 
Essentially, the aim would be to spread 
across international frontiers the kind of 
informal cooperation in the arrangement 
and timing of issues that exists in nearly 
all national money markets, usually through 
an efficiently working old boy network. 

Mr Warburg’s proposal, which has not 
been discussed with the BIS, has already 
attracted support in the international 
financial community; it follows in the foes 
of a more general suggestion recently made 
by Mr Jacob Rothschild. But lingering 
doubts remain. It has been the great merit 
of the Euro-bond market, along witii its 
predecessor in short-term money, the Euro¬ 
dollar market, that it has cut clear across 
restrictions in national financial markets. 
This has created some problems for national 
credit control; but it nas also had a very 
healthy influence in bringing the force 
of international competition against die 
national cartel arrangements to which 
financial markets are peculiarly subject. 

If aB that Is now intended is international 
reg is trarioB to smooth the flow of these 
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international issues, then well and good. 
But the queue must be kept short and kept 
moving. A limitation in the size of issues 
would in effect amount to a rationing 
system. On just what grounds this would 
be operated internationally is difficult to 
imagine. It should not be attempted. In 
a world of artificially rationed credit, let at 
least the international market be open to 
any borrower who can pay his way. In 
these international markets, interest rates 
have proved fairly effective in balancing 
supply and demand. This week itself 
prices of Euro-bond issues have at last 
turned upward, following the reduction and 
cancellation of a number of intended 
issues. The market is still under strain and 
the strain is apparent in the yields of up 
to 7 per cent. But that strain reflects, at 
bottom, the general strain on international 
liquidity at large. The way to overcome 
that is to cure the disease bv getting results 
from the current official studies for inter¬ 
national monetary reform; not to break the 
Euro-bond thermometer 

Dangerous Notions 

Geneva 

T ill' signs are that Switzerland is falling 
in behind France in its intransigent line 
on iniernatioiiaJ monetary reform. Dr W. 
Schwcgler, president of the Swiss National 
Bank and the country’s monetary policy 
maker, made the position clear at the bank’s 
annual assembly held on March 26th. 
Having praised international economic 
collaboration through the Organisation 
for EconoiTiic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment, he said that this method was 
preferable 10 the creation of artificial 
monetary reserves. “ According to the 
Americans and the English,” said M. 
Scihwegler accusingly, this creation should 
be envisaged as quickly as possible. “Instead 
of rejoicing to find that inflationary pres¬ 
sures arc diminishing in the West, these 
countries are today demanding additional 
monetary reserves artificially constituted and 
created with paper and ink and without real 
t'ollateral.” (Whatever that may be.) The 
building up of “ a gigantic machine ” to en¬ 
large the international monetary mass is 
being contemplated. Dr Schwcgler called 
for each country to observe greater monetary 
and financial discipline and to endeavour to 
maintain internal and external economic 
equilibrium—presumably a dig at Swiss 
economic policy. Finally, on internadonal 
monetary reform. Dr Schwcgler quoted 
Talleyrand: “ It is urgent to wait.** 


COMPUTERS 

Will America Sell East ? 

T he Coipoqs committee, co-ordinating 
vfe 8 X/^: 0 S 9 d€ with eastern Europe, 
has beta Paris since last autumn 

thi |fy |j p| |g our’"Sem by item what may or 
onay be sold behind the Iron Curtain. 


It has now worked down its agenda to com¬ 
puters, and what constiiuies a “strategic” 
—and therefore unexportable—computer. 
A decision is not expc*ctcd for another two 
months bur the form it will take was 
becoming clear by the end of this week. 
The British have a growing computer trade 
with eastern Europe; now American com¬ 
puter manufacturers are using the Cocom 
meetings as a lever to try and lobby their 
Slate Department into taking as lil^ral a 
view of this business as the British Board 
of Trade, which at present it does not, being 
sniffy about the export to communists of 
any son of computer, however old or small. 
If, argue the American companies, the 
British can sell without causing an inter¬ 
national rumpus, whv can’t we? After all, 
when it comes to building sophisticated 
hardware, Russian achievements in space 
speak for themselves. 

There are signs this argument is making 
headway inside the State Department and 
That the thaw has set in. International 
Business Machines has a team in Vienna 
studying the Eastern European marker and 
is ready to move over the bi^rder the 
moment the American embargo is lifted. 
This could hit British manufacturers hard; 
standard American computers are likely to 
undercut British equivalents and would be 
available almost off the shelf. But even if 
American super-salesmen do move in with 
their smaller models, there is no sign yet of 
relaxing the State Department ban on 
bigger ones, leaving this field open for 
Britain, unless Cocom comes down heavily 
against such sales, which from the way the 
talks are going seems highly unlikely. The 
embargo on exports of really big computers 
is a purely American, domestic, regulation, 
which no other western country has thought 
necessary to imitate. 


RHODESIA 

After Two Elections 

N OW that the British and South African 
elections arc over, what about Rhode¬ 
sia? The big question is whether Mr Smith 
is bluffing about the strength of Rhodesia’s 
economy and about the tobacco he is selling 
and the petrel he is getting. If Dr Verwoerd 
romps home, as he seems to have, he may 
feel less inclined to continue his active sym¬ 
pathy for the rebels. But Mr Smith might 
still go on bluffing, if that is what he has 
been doing, because no one will buy his 
tobacco unless they believe he will last out 
long enough at least to let them get it out 
of the country. More important, he may go 
on bluffing because he can no longer see any 
alternative except to hang on to the last. 

No one can know for sure whether 
Rhodesia’s economy is withering because it 
is now so tightly and pervasively controlled 
l^hind a strict news censorship. Even scarci¬ 
ties need not immediately show up in 
obvious inflation because of the country’s 
strict price controls. Cut-backs in produc- 
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Tobacco sales : Bui who went m ? 



tion need not show up immediately in mas¬ 
sive unemployment because of emergency 
regulations (plus a good deal of social pres¬ 
sure) requiring employers to hang on to 
labour. A failure to sell the tobacco crop 
need not become immediately visible 
because of the government’s buying scheme. 


The Score Sheet 


F rom the sidelines, our own guess is that 
Rhodesia is probably running down¬ 
hill fast. Mr Smith’s difficulties are 
petrol, foreign exchange in general, and 
tobacco in particular. This is how his posi¬ 
tion appears: 

Petrol: No crude oil has been delivered 
to Rhodesia since December. The Anglo- 
Portuguese Lonrho company, which con¬ 
trols the pipeline from Beira to the Rhode¬ 
sian refinery af Umtali stands prepared, 
despite British pressures, to pump in any 
oil arriving for Rhodesia, but although more 
than 30 pirate tankers have been rumoured, 
none has so far arrived with any oil for 
Mr Smith. Mr Smith contends that petrol 
is coming in through Mozambique: Britain 
and Portugal deny this. The best estimates 
are that some 30/40,000 gallons of petrol 
have been arriving daily from South Africa 
for the past two months, equalling about 
half Rhodesia’s tationed consumption and 
enough, perhaps, to stretch out existing 
petrol stocks another two months unless 
supplies increase or rations are cut. 

Foreign Exchange : At present Rhodesia 
is probably earning foreign exch^e at an 
annual rate of perhaps £70 million against 
1964 earnings of £143 million. In mitiga¬ 
tion, the country is saving an estimated £26 
million a year on payments for invisibles 
to Britain (most of it suspended debt ser¬ 
vice), but about £8 million is probably 
paying for invisibles from elsewhere. 
These estimates of foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings are based on the presumption that Rho- 
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T hat beguiling type-setter's slip which 
put Britain at the but turn of the east 
European growth league in the 1965 survey 
of the European economies by the Economic 
Commission for Europe was, rather sur¬ 
prisingly, wrong in substance as well as 
intention. Hungary—itself plagued by 

balance of payments difficulties and hard at 
work at an overhaul of its domestic in¬ 
dustry—shared last place in Europe with 
Britain in 1965, showing only a 2 per cent 
rise in total real output. &.echoslovakia 
managed, after several dismal years of stag¬ 
nation, to scramble a little way back up the 
bdder—if not very far. A 2 per cent 
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Index Percentage 

1968- 100 change on * 



Mar. 

Mar. 

One 
; month 

Twelve 

months 


23 

30 

ago 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

108 4 

110 2 

• 1 4 

4 4 6 

Food 

96 4 

97 6 

^1 9 

- 2 3 

Fibres 

106 0 

106 0 

‘1 1 

♦ 7 7 

Metals 

275 9 

292 8 

-1 9 

4 36 2 


The Economist Commodity Price hidicetor includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to then 
reletive shares of world trade m 1958 
• Changes relate to this week’s figures, but these, 
except the metal group, ere provisional because 
quotations for tee end wool ere not yet available 
beyond lest week. 
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Labour productivity improved in cast Ger¬ 
many and Hungary^-these two were vir¬ 
tually the only countries in the area where 
output expanded in 1965 without any 
increase in employment levels. Better 
design and quality were reflected in a re¬ 
duction of swollen stocks of goods in 
Czechoslovakia and in Hungary. Clearance 
sales and credit facilities helped to hold 
down stocks in other countries. But im¬ 
balances have hardly disappeared. A 
slackening of consumer demand, already 
marked for textiles, ready-made clothing, 
sewing machines and radios, has spread in 
some eastern European countries to such 
fashicmable consumer goods as washing 
machines, motor cycles and even television 
sets. The fact that savings deposits in Ger¬ 
many are equivalent to about 60 per cent of 
the value of retail trade turnover in a year 
is nor so much a measure of thriftiness as 
the lack of attractive buys. The revolution 
from Marxist towards market economics in 
eastern Europe has only started. It still has 
a long way to go. 


TRADE PREFERENCES 

Australia Breaks Ranks 

A ustralia’s scheme for extending pre¬ 
ferences to developing countries may 
confer small advantages on the intended 
beneficiaries, but it has at least breached 
the rich countries’ passive resistance to any 
move whatsoever in this direction. This 
week fifty member countries of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade voted to 
approve the scheme in Geneva. If ntme 
of the major industrial countries was en¬ 
thusiastic, none considered it pO'litic to vote 
against it with the exceptioin, apparently, of 
the United States, which is credited with 
the single negative vote in the ballot because 
of its consistent opposition to the Austra¬ 
lian plan. The main American objection, 
that the Australian preferences would con¬ 
fer little advantage in fact, was fair enough: 
the Australians have chosen the products 
on which there will be a preference, and 
fixed tight quotas outside which the pre¬ 
ference will no longer apply. But Australia 
has nevertheless earned the gratitude of the 
developing countries, and the point has 
apparently not been lost on Washington. 

At the annual meeting of the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris last November, the 
American delegation suggested that the 
members should undertake a proper study 
of the various ideas for helping the poor 
countries’ exports that have been floating 
around since the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development in 1964. A 
high-level study group was set up composed 
of officials from the United States. Britain, 
France and Germany. It has already met 
twice in an atmosphere of great secrecy, 
and aims to report by July. If the Ameri¬ 
cans are apparently ready to consider drop¬ 
ping their blanket hostility to all preferences 


desia is continuing to find markets for its 
scarce minerals, worth about £25 million a 
year ; for £7 million of gold a year; for £5 
million of meat exports a year ; and for 
some £20 million a year of exports to 
Zambia and Malawi; plus perhaps £10 
million on tobacco and sugar. In addition 
to this, Rhodesia probably emerged after 
the take-over of the Rhodesian Reserve 
Bank with some £8 million of available 
foreign exchange, representing reserves held 
by Rhodesian commercial banks plus lags in 
foreign payments accruing in January/ 
February after the central bank take-over. 
These calculations leave out of account the 
spiralling effect produced by the high im¬ 
port content of Rhodesia’s exports: the less 
it is able to import the less the country is 
ultimately able to export. And this effect is 
compounded by the decision to loosen re¬ 
strictions on imports of consumer goods re¬ 
quired to maintain employment and morale. 

Tobacco. The tobacco auctions started 
this week amidst the darkest secrecy. The 
government’s buying agency guarantees 
Rhodesian farmers £23 million for their 
present crop: almost exactly their cost of 
growing it and only £3 million more than 
their outstanding overdrafts at the banks. 
The question is how much will be bought 
by foreign buyers. Even if they rake half 
the crop at present prices Rhodesia would 
cam only about one-quarter of the foreign 
exchange realised by last year’s tobacco 
sales. The best guesses in Salisbury last 
December were that Rhodesia would do 
well to sell more than £10 million of 
tobacco (^mainly, it was thought, to Eastern 
Europe and China). At present, from afar, 
even this still looks optimistic. 

Some informed Rhodesians, now abroad, 
believe that in the end the running down of 
Rhodesia’s internal economy created by a 
growing foreign exchange scarcity may still 
contribute more than the oil embargo to 
Mr Smith’s eventual downfall. One should 
hope the bluff is not viarried to that unfor¬ 
tunate extreme: if the economy really is 
cracking behind a facade, the crash could 
be awful when it comes. 


EASTERN EUROPE 

The Adjustment Pinch 


growth rate was hardly something to drag 
out the red banners for (sec page 27). 

Elsewhere similar cautious moves to 
remodel the old-style Soviet planning 
machinery are going hand in hand with 
decelerating growth. By western standards 
the gains last year were still impressive, 
ranging between east Germany’s 4.7 per 
cent to Rumania’s 8 per cent. (Only Albania 
lagged at 3 per cent.) Nonetheless, except 
in Czechoslovakia and east Germany, growth 
did slow in 1965, and most plans for 1966 
envisage a further deceleration to give space 
for the difficult adjustments now under way. 

The emphasis is increasingly on balanced 
growth, on better quality rather than bigger 
quantities and on lower costs of production. 
The consumer everywhere in eastern Europe 
is getting a bigger slice of a more attractive 
cake. Some results can already be seen. 
Supplies of consumers* goods in Russia rose 
as rapidly as those of producers’ goods last 
year for the first time since the war. 


Ki;v fM)!('VrORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Our all-items indicator rose 1.8 points 
in the week to March 30th. 

Copper went up £50 hitting a new 
all-time record ot £710 a ton on 
Monday. 

Tin, meat and sugar also helped the 
general rise. 

Zinc has dropped a further £3 to 
£104 a ton on the L.M.E. It has been 
falling ever since the high of £150 a 
ton in the middle of 1964 when the 
world steel and car industries were 
frantically scrambling for it. (Zinc is 
mainly used as a protective coating 
on steel and on dyes for the stamping 
of car parts.) Demand has now 
levelled off in Europe. Mine 
production has also gone up, and 
with new world refinery capacity, 
especially in Canada, even more of it 
will come through. Realising this, 
the world's main producers agreed at 
a meeting two weeks ago in Brussels 
to lower their price to £102 a ton. 
Whether they will go still lower now 
largely depends on the strength of 
demand for US military requirements. 
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as such, both and the British will take 
a lot of ccavinckig that the granting of 
selective preferences u fx>t going to be 
unsatisfactory and trade-distorting in prac¬ 
tice. This was the chief objection to the 
Australian scheme as a precedent. Support 
for general rather dnn selective preferences 
makes sense to the British because the most 
advanced developing countries, being mem¬ 
bers of the Ckanmonwealth, already enjoy a 
preference on the British market; similar 
preferences by other oountries would ease 
the strain on firkain. The French, on the 
ocher hand, favour selective preferences, 
because 4 hcy believe general preferences 
would allow big exporters like India and 
Hongkong to swamp the small former 
French tcrr^ics chat now have an 
advantage inside the common market. The 
French feel that anyway it is inapprqpriate 
CO extend preferences equally to all devdop- 
ii^ oountries, when the most advanced of 
them mav be able to collar the whole 
advantage, leaving the weakest as badly off 
as ever. This was a danger that the secre¬ 
tary general of Untad, Dr Raul Prebisch, 
recognised in his report to the first Untad 
conference. 

The four countries are also discussing 
commodity agreements, of which the 
Americans have rooently become less sus¬ 
picious. Here experience has shown that 
all the goodwill in the world may not be 
enough to produce a workable agreement. 
But if the four did find a common position 
in favour of preferences it would give a 
tremendous boost to Uniad's prospects of 
getting off the ground. 


[fCDONESlA 

Japan to the Rescue 

Tokyo 

ORVO heads the queue welcoming Indo¬ 
nesia back to the fold. Arrangements 
arc in hand to send initial emergency aid 
in the form of 10,000 tons of rice (pur¬ 
chased from Thailand nnd Burma) and 
5,000 bales of cotton yarn estimaicd to be 
worth over $2] million. As an outright 
gift, this signifies Japan's pleasure that 
when the Indonesian rice crop was delayed 
by rains, the new regime came to the 
Japanese for help. 

Also, if General Suharto can couple re¬ 
quests foiT assistance with ihc lormulation of 
an economic rehabilitatior'i programme for 
Indonesia, Japan will form a consortium, to 
be known as the “ Tokyo Club,” among 
countries having claims against Indonesia. 
Nations which will be considered for the 
consortium arc Japan iisdl, W'est Germany 
*,$54 million in credits), tlv Netherlands 
($42 million in credits',, the Soviet Union, 
and some cast Euroi>can communist coun¬ 
tries. But it is ilu>ughi unlikely in Tokyo 
that the Rushans, w;th more than $1,000 
million in credits to Indonesia, will accept 
die invitatioo. 

Gmremineat officials arc convinced that 
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West Germany (already tentatively in agree¬ 
ment with the idea) and the Netherlands 
must join the consortium because Japan will 
not be in a position under Article 18 of 
the Japan Export-Import Bank Law to refin¬ 
ance or defer claims against Indonesia unless 
these major creditors concur. Exports to 
Indonesia are grinding to a halt through 
lack of foreign exchange, aind the virtual 
freezing of Japanese export credit guaran¬ 
tees. One optimistic Japanese company, 
Kancmat.<iu, may have dready jumped the 
gun, Kanematsu is reported to be prepar¬ 
ing to ship iron sheets, semi-fabricated 
items, copper and textiles valued at $60,000 


BCRUN 


O NL of the special luxuries of life in west 
Berlin is the presence of Templehof 
airport in the centre of town, so that the 
journey from airport to hotel foyer takes, 
quite literally, five minutes. Only three 
western airlines arc allowed to fiy to the 
city and they are jealous of the privilege 
because the Boon government pays a 
subsidy for every passenger they carry. 
This winter, the traffic has been dividing 
53 per cent to Pan American, 37 per cent to 
British European Airways, the balance to 
Air France which cuts its services right back 
at this time of year. Until this Friday, Air 
F'rance was the only one of the three with 
jets, not very successfully because its Cara- 
veUcs have to use the bigger Tcgel airport 
in the French sector and this means a loiter 
journey out of town than Berliners like. 
They have stayed loyal to Templehof and 
the slowish, propeller driven aircraft which 
were all that BEA and Pan Am could shoe¬ 
horn on to its pint-sized runway. (Pan Am 
carried more than 800,000 people there last 
year m DC 6s, equivalent to travelling by 
farm cart.) But on Friday, Pan Am began 
jet services into Templehof with Boeing 
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to Indonesia. 

After relieving the food crisis, Indonesia’s 
leaders have explained, they will need 
Japanese help in reconstructing the eco- 
nemy. Although some infiuenti^ elements 
in Japan’s ruling party are counselling 
caution, the Prime Minister, Mr Sato, is 
enthusiastic to take the opportunity—and 
the risk that consortium credits might be 
.used to repay other debts. Latest indica¬ 
tions arc that a long-term economic plan 
for Indonesia will be worked out when the 
Japanese ambassador reports on the new 
regime's progress in the middle of the 
month. 


727s specially bought for the Berlin route, 
which puts BEA on the spot. 

BEA operates 42 flights a day to Berlin, 
more than any other city except London. 
Its first reaction to Pan Am jets is to 
improve, as from May, the amount of leg 
room, the catering and the general standard 
of service on its Berlin-bound Viscounts, a 
ploy used with seme limited success by 
KLM when that airline was trying to com¬ 
pete some years back with obsolete equip¬ 
ment. Bur if it wants to keep its share in 
this minor goldmine, BEA will probably 
have—like Pan Am—to buy new jets 
specially for this route. Its present Tridents 
need a great deal of runway and cannot 
possibly use Templehof. But there is a 
version with modified wings chat requires 
rather less, and this has been demonstration- 
flown into Templehof along with a British 
Aircraft Corporation One Eleven. BEA 
could comfortably use up to six One 
Elevens on its Berlin services; against 
this is the huge disadvantage of mtro- 
ducing another type of aircraft into a 
fleet it is trying hard to standardise on 
Tridents. 
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CHRYSLER AIRTEMP air-conditioning 
•qulRmant created a cool, clinical climate 
in the Independent Television London 
studios, making It perfectly possible for 
the English'ElectrIc Leo Marconi KDF6 
computer to speed the General Election 
results to millions of ITV viewers 
throughout Britain. The progressive vote 
always goes to Alrtemp because, all over 
the world, Alrtemp keeps its promise of 
cool, clean, clear air. 

P.O. Box 317, 68 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
Tel: KNI 6821 Cables: CISAL LONDON 
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COAIPANY PROFITS 

Too Thin to Slaughter 


T he Treasury revealed this week, in its 
Economic Report for 1965 that com¬ 
pany profits were at best static, and more 
probably tending downwards. This is not 
news to the stock market. And blows to 
future hopes continue. The 4*0 increase in 
steel prices this week, though expected, is 
nonetheless a hard blow for the big steel 
lisers who may find it difficult to increase 
their prices in parallel with their suppliers. 
The motor industry, for instance, is already 
showing the strains of tough rimes in 1965, 
especially the second half. Vauxball's pre* 
tax profits declined fractionally to £17.8 
million despite the 4% increase in sales ; 
Rover’s interim shows pre-tax profits down 
from £1.6 million to £1.2 million. Much of 
last year's motor trouble was the loss of pro¬ 
duction owing to strikes ; the backwash of 
this can be seen in the last year's profits of 
the two ball-bearing makers, Skefco (down 
47%) and Hoffman (down 31 
Outside the motor industry the week’s 
poor results included Debenhams’ ; this— 
the largest of department stores groups—has 
not been regarded as one of rhe market 
leaders, but even so its 8V:> fall in pre-tax 
profits after a 4-5 7" increase in sales was 
startlingly bad. The prize for disappoint- 
mcfUs for the week, however, must go to 
Plessey, the seemingly invincible electronics 
and tclecoinmunicaiions group: sales were 
up million for the half year—£6 million 
coming from new acquisitions—but pre tax 
profits dipped from £7.5 million 10 £6.3 
million. Reorganisation and integrating the 
new subsidiaries were partly to blame for 
the drop in profits, but the squeeze on mar¬ 
gins mentioned by the chairman at last 
November’s annual general meeting has 
been harsher than the market expected. 

Another prime market favourite. Geo. 
Wimpey the contractors, did nothing to 
enliven the scene. A profit increase of 
£900,000 for the year was more than 
swallowed up by increased provisions fw 
depreciation and interest payable. This will 
not be good enough to justify the dividend 
yield, only 2.3'*/, even after a dividend 
raise. 

Got)d results arc still coming in, mainly 
from second rank companies, although 
Viyella managed a 9% increase in profits 
excluding acquisitions. But annual figures 
for 1965 as a whole disguise the downturn 
in profitability during the second half of the 
year; this should be more apparent in rhe 
results of ctnnpanies accounting 10 March 


31st. Edwards High Vacuum, still strug¬ 
gling to recover from its expensive resistance 
to the 1962 strike, found its recovery slow¬ 
ing in the second half yeai. The share’s full 
lecovery, so long awaited, is still a long way 
ofl\ although even the modest rise recorded 
in the last year seems to exaggerate the re¬ 
covery in profits. There are still few divi¬ 
dend cuts, however, although Woodall- 
I>uckham, the chemical engineering and 
heavy plant maker, is cutting its dividend 
from 21“,, to 157.,, and even the reduced 
payment may not be covered. Pye of Cam¬ 
bridge has also announced that it is unlikely 
to pay more than a token dividend for the 
year ; but then Pye is a specialty unhappy 
and unusual case. 

Unsurprisingly it has los» a lot of money 
selling television sets unprofitably to rental 
companies: a general reorganisation and 
cniling'in of accountants is under way, not 
before time. 

These results have not helped the slock 
market in its misery which has increased as 
the prospects first of a big Labour victory 
and then of a tough budget were taken into 
account. This week The Eamomist-Extol 
indicator lost 5 points to close on Thursday 
at 414.8. The election result may not 
cause the market to get particularly worried. 
Hut things could be different as the market 
starts to anticipate the budget wliich will 
Lcriainly be tougher than present price 
levels allow for. 


ASHANTI GOLD FIELDS 

Reasonable Men 

A shanti ooldmelds arc one of Ghana’s 
most precious possessions, producing 
as they do £5.9 million worth of gold, whose 
price, unlike that of cocoa, (ihana’s staple 
export, does not vary wildly. And Ashanti 
is, pre-tax, a highly viable affair with prtifits 
of over 407i> on sales : its mines are as 
rich as any in South Africa. It was and is 
therefore highly taxed—one way and 
another the Ghana government toc^ £1.7 
million out of the £2.6 million profit made 
in the year to September 30, 1965. Since 
then two ihin^ have happened. First, the 
tiverihrow of President Nkrumah, is already 
helping Ashanti : second, the switching on 
to the mines of power from the Volta River 
power project will immediately save the 
mining company £240,000 a year in run¬ 
ning costs. This will help the remarkable 
signs shown by Ashanti last year that mar¬ 
gins were improving on a product whose 
price has, after all, been static now for 
33 years. 

The chairman, Major-General Sir Edward 
Spears, revealed this week that he had just 
returned from Ghana wlierc he met General 
Ankrah and his deputy and found them 
** very iiticlligenc and well-informed " and 
therefore naturally aware of Ashanti’s posi¬ 
tion ; he obtained enough sterling to pay 
for imports of machinery, and unrestricted 
import licences for the same pur|X)$c. He 
also mentioned that If we do obtain tax 
relief we shall be able to increase produc¬ 
tion and profits.” rhe new regime may not 
like the implications of this. It might feel 
tempted not to wait until 1987, the end of 
the company’s lease, to reclaim the pro- 
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pcrty ; it might want to pay jl market 
riow, and thus get the advantage of the 
increased production mentioned by Sir 
Edward without giving the foreign capitalist 
anything extra in the shaf^ of reduced 
taxation. For what with Hritish corporation 
tax and Crhana’s 65'!,, profits tax, the shares 
arc down to 8s. 4id. to yield 17.9" • f*n 
the dividend : even this represents some 
recovery on the prospect of a more amen¬ 
able Cihanaian government. liven if the 
(rhana government paid los. a share the 
mine would cost only just over million, 
little more than ten years’ purchase of net 
profiis—evcn before the advantages of 
cheap Volta power have taken effect. A 
take-over might make even better sense 
when the British corporation tax begins to 
bite on Overseas Trading Companies like 
Ashanti—by which time Ghana’s credit 
might be much better than it is now. And 
the share pria is unlikely to have moved 
very far even if Ghanaian taxes arc reduced, 
with corporation tax and all. 


BLfSI.\LSS : IN VLSI MbNT 

LLOYD’S PACKING WARliHOLSl-S 

Try and Stick It Out 

S KLLiNCi in the market may seem a tenipt- 
ing escape from the hail of circulars 
for shareholders of Lloyd's Packing Ware¬ 
houses. Unfortunately, though, it is still 
probably best not to do so, but ro wait tor 
Mr Leonard Matchan of Cope Allman 
International to improve his offer. At 
present, after a valiant effort to keep up, the 
Cope share price is still not high enough 
to make the terms reach the Lloyd’s market 
price of 34s. yj.d. Both Mr Matchan and Mr 
Jim Slater, who is handling the bid, are 
abroad, and in their absence Hill Samuel, 
acting for IJoyd’s, is bringing out a 
weightier circular than it had previously 
contrived. 

From this it appears that Lloyd’s was 
previously shy about declaring a £750,000 
forecast for 1966-67 profits, because k was 
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in the process of having this independently 
examined and confirmed by the company’s 
auditors. The confirmation—an unusual 
and effective gambit—helps to dispel 
the bidder’s argument that Lloyd’s will 
tail on ihi.s forecast as it has failed 
on others. Aspersions have also been 
cast on Lloyd’s “ new ” management, but 
one of Mr Matchan’s reasons for wanting 
talks with Lloyd’s board is to enlist for the 
future those of its members upon whom 
Lloyd’s itself is building its recovery. 

Lloyd’s would be more of a complement 
to Cope than its board will concede. For 
one thing its assets, and sale ctf the re¬ 
dundant ones, would do a great deal of 
good to Cope’s high gearing and heavy 
overdraft. And with the likelihood of a 
rights issue for Cope shareholders if it can¬ 
not win Lloyd’s, the Cope share price is not 
going to improve the offer much of its own. 
The usefulness of Lloyd’s assets (and 
management) to Cope is reason enough for 
Mr Matchan to improve his terms. 


US MOTORS 

Boom, Boom, Boom 


I T would be very nice to have a proper 
breakdown of profits from the three 
American motor giants: prof lusc as they are 
with figures for sales and capital invest- 
menit we are left in ignorance of their pro¬ 
fit margins on different ranges of product.s, 
cheaper cars versus exi>ensivc ones, 
domestic sales versus overseas, trucks versus 
cars. But results of the different product 
mixes emerge clearly (if implicitly) from 
the figures in the table which compares last 
year—the third successive record breaker— 
with two previous b(X>m years. General 
Motors owes the astonishing size and 
stability of its margins to its concentration on 
“ trading up ” within the domestic Ameri¬ 
can car market, and to its ability rarely if 
ever to make a serious mistake in car making. 
Ford, always historically strong at the 
cheaper end of the home market, is seeing 
its profits margins widen with the success 
of the Mustang: the millionth of this ele¬ 
gant sporty machine was produced earlier 
this year, less than two years after it was 
introduced. Chrysler is coming out from 
under after some appalling problems, which 
have cost it a lot of profits forgone over 
the last few years. 

The investment siination is complicated 
hv uncertainties about the American car mar¬ 
ket over the next couple of years, and more 
imporrant by the fact that GM is not nearly 
as far ahead of the other two in terms of 
management and products as it was ten 
years ago. In addition (tM distribute.s a far 
larger proportion of its income than the 
other two companies. In fact 1966 could 
easily be a better year for Ford and 
Chrysler than for GIVL The Mustang is 
still gaining converts from other m^es 
(porti^airly Chevrolet): Ford, through 
^he unhappy Philco division, is far more 


involved in defence product than 
the other two—Ford is now twelfth in 
order of importance as a defence supplier, 
and this cannot hurt in a war year. 
Troubles with the rest of Philco’s con- 
.sumer pnxlucts seem to be lessening, and 
Ford itself is proving an increasing capti\o 
market for such things as radios. Ford's 
overseas companies (and this applies to GM 
as well) have in general enough retained 
profits nor to be worried about capital rais¬ 
ing problems. In the longer run Ford’s 
extremely impressive managemeuc has 
obviously learnt a lot from past errors ; 
if k can produce a real successor to the 
Mustang, it can retain its present pre¬ 
eminence in the ever increasing market for 
cars which are fun as well as transport. 

In some ways Chr3rsler is still in an 
unhappy position: k is still struggling for 
cash, especially abroad, where Rootes, still 
an associated company rather lihan a sub¬ 
sidiary, ia both unprofitable and cash- 
hungry, and where Simea is temporarily 
unhappy. Its failure to float a hoped-for 
$50 million loan merely emphasises the 
unhappiness of the position. But at 
home the clouds are dearer. Its market 
share ha.s stabilised itself at around 
16^,y. The initial costs of launching its 
5-year 50,000 mile guarantee (against the 
two years given by the other companies) 

US Motor Companies 


have now lessened: although the dealer 
body is still growing and plants still being 
built, expansion is neither as fast nor 
as expensive as it was recently. And 
Chrysler may have some trump cards in 
the present battles over safety and air pollu¬ 
tion: its solution to the problems of air 
pollution costs about half and is just as 
effective as the very different one evolved by 
CiM and Ford: and its engineering reputa¬ 
tion, which it kept during the worst of its 
financial troubles, will be a firm base for 
increasing its market share in a safety¬ 
conscious age to come. 

The gap in GM’s profit margins above 
those earned by its competitors could there¬ 
fore be threatened on a number of sides: 
and if the car market turned down, either in 
numbers or average price paid for a car, 
GM’s would be the worst sufferer, simply 
because it is so very large (over 50% of the 
US market; and so profitable. From an 
investment point of view the higher yield 
available on GM because of its relative 
generosity with dividends may be an attrac¬ 
tion in a yield-conscious market. But none 
of the three shares look expensive compared 
with the American market as a whole: their 
growth is certain, once its cyclicality is 
allowed for. Democratic factors and the 
increase in the leisure element in motoring 
arc going to be helpful, as is growth over¬ 
seas, and the increasing integration of the 
companies’ Canadian operations with dio&e 
in the United States. And Ford looks an 
extiemely atiraciive share by any criterion. 


Ncf post tflK pfoM Dividendf Pnc« Pne® 
Percontaga on sales $ $ (New earnmge 

1965 1964 1955 196S 1964 York) ratio 


Net 

Sale® Percentag® tncom® Pflrc<>rit»ig® 

1965 Chang® 1956 change on* 

($m) 1964 1959 ($ra) 1964 1956 


Qan.Motora 20.734 422 0 4.66 6 2,126 4^22 6 4^78 6 10 3 10 2 9 6 5 55 4 56 92Tyk 12 5 

Ford 11.537 4-19 3 4-74 1 703 4 36 94- 54 8 62 6 3 73 240 200 60(4 6 

Chrysler 5.300 +23-6 4-52 9 233 4-3 6 t133 0 4-4 6 1 2 9 2 00 0 96 499*6 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 


The UTEKARY essays: volumes I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley, 
Editor of The Times 


“Bagchot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esiecined 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to liim.” 

jfohn Roytnofui, Fhiaucinl Times. 


. . everything in this noble edition does Ragehor proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Aiorrimt'i\ The Sunday Times 


“We arc deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stcvjis for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kiusdey Aiartin^ Pimch 


‘‘Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more Uian just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Sitppkmcm 


. a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess^ Spectator 


Price £5*0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philipp¬ 
ines where an edition published by the Harvard University 
Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume 111 
political: volumes IV & V 
EGOKOMIC volumes VI & VII 
letters k miscellaneous items; 

VOLUME VIII 

The Gillected Works of Walter Bagehot arc obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. Jameses Street, 

London, S.W.l 
Whitehall 5155 


Have the 
best of 
both worlds 


BKFIMUDA lies clone U) the dollar area and also haa 
excellent coinrniinications with Europe and the rent of 
the world. 

Britaiir.s oldest Colony, with stable governmenf and 
no direct taxation, is ideal as a ilnanciul centre. 

The Bank of N. T. Bulterfield A Hon Linnt/M), 
esfjiblislied for oxer a century, offers a comprehensive 
mo4lern Banking service, which could be of advantage 
to yf)ii. 

IV# .sufjijcal yrju f:nqiiire from: 

THE BANK OF 

N. T. BUTTERFIELD 

& SON LIMITED 

Hamilton, BERMUDA 
London Representative: 

Mr. Geoffrey B. Clinefv 10 Old Jewry, London* E.C.2 
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NORCROS 

Protective Cash 


T hi sale of the Harold W(Jod transport 
subsidiary brought Norcros some very 
welcome cash. On November 30th there 
was a surplus of just over £\ million after 
accounting for overdrafts, dividends payable 
and tax. Since the year-end £500,000 of 
this has been used to buy four companies 
from its brother holding company Southcros. 
(The planned North-South merger is now 
olf.) The rest of the cash is available for 
further purchases and as a protection against 
the combined effects of corporation tax and 
the general squeeze on profits. 

lake most industrial holding companies 
Norcros has had a history of gains being 
offset by losses: last year the stocks of two 
scrap metal companies were found to have 
been overvalued and the companies are now 
to be closed down or sold. Excluding the 
subsidiaries that have been sold, the present 
group nevertheless had quite a respectable 
history up to 1964: pre-tax profits had risen 
25",. since 1961. Last year, however, there 
was a small decline, so shareholders have 
reason to fear for their dividend this year. 
If pre-^tax profits are held, excluding the 
final dividend from Harold WikkI that added 
£127,000 to this year’s total, corporation 
lax at 40will leave the dividend only 
just covered. But last year’s profits were 
given a sudden and probably unrepeatable 
boost by the 51 owned Canadian transport 
subsidiary, Bulk Carriers, and by Dow-Mac, 
the British precast concrete Ci>mpany. The 
outlook for the group this year is not 
pleasing. 

The companies bought from Southcros 
have recently been moved into a new factory 
at High Wycombe and will consequently 
have to charge the inevitable starting up 
expen.scs to this year’s profit and loss 
account, so their contributions to profits (to 
replace Harold Wood's) will not come until 
next year. S, Maw, the wholesale chemists, 
is now handling bulk supply for the National 
Pharmaceutical Union, the small chemists’ 
trade organisation (the N.Ph.U. has bought a 
25"., stake in the company); it will lake 
time to achieve a big build up of profits. In 
the meanwhile cash flow will be severely 
strained, particularly if Norcros has to pur 
more capital into the fast growing Bulk 
Carriers when the dollar premium is 2$%. 
But Bulk Carriers, like Harold Wood, is 
likely to need increasing capital backing: 
perhaps it would be better to sell ihe g(K)sc 
that lays ihc golden egg at a 25“.. premium. 

The shares at iis. 1 Jd., a little above the 
asset value, now yield 9 \'.. If the .shortage 
of cash were to force a cur in ihe dividend 
from its present 20*’,. to i5"u, saving 
£190,000. the yield at the present price 
would be 6.7a j>oint below the yield on 
industrial debentures. Paiity would be 
reached if Norcros fell to 10s.; and it seems 
to be heading down that way, w'ith sellers 
.jppeadng, iieadily on declines. At los. in- 
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vestors wanting a high income and a sport¬ 
ing chance should Mep in: if the dividend is 
held the shares will be very attractive. 

VIYELLA 

Hyman for King 

V ivi£LLA this week sent out its formal 
offer for the shares of Jersey-Kapwood 
the lace and lingerie group. This has 
already been rejected by the directors. To 
back it up, Viyella has its figures for the last 
financial year. And these, while continuing 
the company's rapid march upward with a 
respectable K ’,, increase in profits to £5^ 
million (not counting in Viyella’s new 
acquisitions), may not be overwhelmingly 
attractive to Jersey’s shareholders—40';., of 
their capital is after all held by the com- 


BOWA I’ER PAPER 


B owater is in something of a dilemma. 

It secs the greatest growth in demand 
for its products in the United States, and, 
to a lesser extent, on the continent of 
Europe: and it is on the American growth 
that the remarkable spurt in profits from 
£9.4 million to £16.4 million pre-tax over 
the last three years has been based. Yet 
the 1965 Finance Act makes it imperative 
for Bowater to expand as fast as possible in 
Britain. Bowater already made newspaper 
from imported pulp, rather than import the 
paper ready made, and so was limited in 
expansion by import-saving. Last year it 
bought one of the few remaining inde¬ 
pendents in the British paper business, 
Hugh Stevenson—and £1 million in British 
profits with it. But the percentage of profits 
earned abroad obstinately remains at 70 
as demand booms in the United States. 
Bowater could, of course, take over another 
customer, and so try to rival the Reed- 
International Publishing-Wall Paper Manu¬ 
facturing complex. The British Printing 
Corporation would be an obvious candidate, 
but may still be in loo much of a muddle 
even for Bowater’s reorganisational capaci¬ 
ties: and apart from the McCorquodalc 
family with its already-reorganised printing 
group there arc few obvious candidates 
remaining for take-over in the paper and 
packaging field after last year’s spate of 
mergers. 

Bowater is clearly not being deterred by 
the Finance Bill from expanding its North 
American interests. For newsprint over¬ 
capacity is a thing of the past there (pulp 
is a different matter). The recent price rise 
of $5 per short ton—Bowater wished to 
make it $10 but was overruled by Ameri¬ 
can producers scared of President Johnson 
—is attributed partly to the necessity of 
expensive increases in capacity. But in fact 
it is a recognition of the revolution in the 
balance of supply jand demand for newsprint 
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pany’s board. Clearly, if the directors of 
Jersey are agin Jo Hyman, he does not stand 
a c^nce. And as the directors argue in 
their formal reply to Mr Hyman Jersev- 
Kapwood is already self-contained enough 
to stand on its own : what could the 
benefits be to it of merger into a larger 
unit ? the Jersey-KapwtKKi reply depends 
largely on the argument that the merger 
would dilute its excellent prospects with 
the somewhat less exciting ones of the rest 
of Mr Hyman’s group. 

To Viyella the attractions are obvious. 
The company is still expansion-minded and 
anything good must be attended to. But 
it raises the question of whether growth of 
such large units beyond the point at which 
size can offer economics of scale is neces¬ 
sary or valuable. It might, however, be 
better to wait to answer that question until 
the two main groups that are being put 


in the United States over the last few years. 
This week it has been matched exactly by a 
price rise in Britain of £2 a long ton: since 
the rise is only about 3'/,. and leaves the 
price below that prevailing ten years ago 
there is unlikely to be trouble from cus¬ 
tomers or the Prices and Incomes Board. 
And, if predictions of future demand in 
North America are anywhere near accurate, 
even the great expansions under way in 
British Cx)iumbia—one of them in the 
Bulkley Valley by Bowater—will not prove 
excessive in five years’ time. Even the con¬ 
traction of the New York newspaper market 
will not hurt Bowater: for it is assured of a 
steady customer in the merged Herald 
Tribune where before the three-paper 
merger there were fears of collapse and 
straight loss of a big customer. 

The nV in Bowatqr’s dividend from 
2s. 9d. to 3s. was a brave gesture, helped by 
the transitional arrangements of the 1965 
Finance Act: thanks to these the dividend 
looks safe, with adequate retentions for a 
couple of years. But by 1969, if earnings 
are not increased, and the dividend remains 
the same, retentions will be halved by £i 
million, and this might not be enough for 
a capital-hungry group. It managed to float 
a Swiss loan last year, and this year a pre¬ 
vious loan will be converted into equity; 
and the next few years will sec a reduction 
in the present flow of over £4 million in 
amortisation on loans raised in North 
America. This reduction should counter¬ 
balance the losses attributable to Corpora¬ 
tion Tax. The market has allowed for this, 
and the rise in dividend, and Bowatcr’s 
status as a prime hedge against devaluation 
of the pound if not of the dollar, in putting 
the price up to its present 56s, lid, this year 
against last year’s low of 388. 7id. The yield 
is only 5.3V<. even on the maintained 
dividend. Yet at anvthing below 50s. the 
shares would be well worth buying. 


Loans versus Taxes 
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Together, Courtaulds and Viyella can show 
just what are these economies (which there 
must be) from rationalisation. Viyella for 
one is still in a transitional stale. Its results 
last year were much affected by the expense 
of reshaping Combined English Mills, 
which, V^iyella says, is now running profit¬ 
ably. Until then, so quickly is Viyella’s 
“ Federation ” changing, it is nearly point¬ 
less to compare one year with another. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 

The Comeback 

T hi* Douglas company huies to be 
reminded of the black years a few 
years ago when Boeing was out-selling its 
big DC 8 jet in the ratio of two to one, the 
Department of Defence was cancelling its 
major military projects (remember Sky- 
bolt ?), the losses were piling, and the fac¬ 
tories emptying. But only by comparing 
that dark yesterday with what is happening 
in Douglas now can one really appreciate 
how spectacular the company’s recovery has 
been. It takes good nerves to survive in 
aircraft building for as long as Douglas has 
done ; some management re-organising, 
plus some ingenious financing to overcome 
a painful shortage of cash, has got the small 
DC 9 jet off the drawing board and actually 
into airline sen'icc with approaching 250 
sold. A boom in civil flying, combined with 
the realisation that supersoiiics are further 
away than the airlines first feared, has 
brought in a belated flood of orders for the 
old Dl' 8. This boom has fav<iured Boeing 
even more than Douglas ; but the DC 8, 
unlike the 707, “ stretches ” to put the seat¬ 
ing up to 250. This “ super ” DC 8 has 
begun to sell well, and Douglas's backlog 
of civil orders stood at $1.4 billion at the 
year’s end. 

The American aircraft industry is being 
whittled down to four main builders, among 
whom the government is allocating its plum 
aircraft and space contracts and Douglas got 
the largest space project- MOL (manned 
orbiting laboratory) worth $1.5 billion in 
development alone and involving a space 
capsule large enough for two men to live for 
30 days in relative, shirl-slecvcd comfoit. 
Bui space and aircraft manufacturing 
arc two separate industries. MOL guaran¬ 
tees Douglas will Slay in space tor the fore¬ 
seeable future, buit the outlm^k for aircraft, 
though splendid in the short-term, is 
obscure in the long-term. Douglas is not, 
sensibly, in the supersonic business. It is 
loo big a company to base its future exclu¬ 
sively on such a small aircraft as the DC q. 
TTic 250-seat DC 8 is an interim aircraft 
which will presumably be superseded by 
500 to 900-seaters now being designed by 
Douglas among others. Douglas has come 
under strong airline pressure to put into 
production the DC 10 which was the civil, 
500-seat version of the freighter it submitted 
unsuccessfully for the G5, military freighter 
competition, but the investment in such 
an aircraft, un-backed by a military pro- 
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duct ion line, will be huge. Boeing and 
Lockheed are both teetering on the brink eff 
putting this kind of jet into production ih a 
market that won't support three production 
lines. For it was not until last year able to 
support two production lines for mere 120- 
seat |cis and allow both Boeing and Douglas 
to show a profit from them For Douglas 
to press on could be rash, to pull out could 
be cowardly ; it is a text-book challenge to 
management. 

Inevitably, of course with so glamorous 
a recovery stock, the price has outrun per¬ 
formance: now at $95!*, it is over three 
limes its 1965 low, where profits in 1965 
were only $900,000 up at $14.6 million from 
sales $115 million higher at $767 million in 
the vear. i\nd each year brings il.s own 
special fat tors: IQ65 was the year of the 
expensively unsuccessful bid for the C-5 
mililary freighter—and of stockpiling for 
production of the DC 9. 1966 will bring 

relief on both these fronts but bring the 
,$100 million Bunk credit into action to 
hnaixe ihc facilities for the MOL proici^i. 
And so on. Ver the stock could stili make 
.sense, even ai 30 odd times eaininiis if 
cither the airlines do not want the soo-seat 
lets, or Douglas can make its own big 'un 
and sell it profitablv while Lockheed and 
Hoeing chichn i»ui Neither seems likely. 

INVFS I'MENT TRUS I S 

I JO of a Kind 

T iih more an investment trust spreads its 
risks by the traditional well divcisified 
portfolio, the less likely it is to beat the 
performance of the indice.s. Most trusts do 
diversify and there i.s little to choose 
between them. Phillips and Drew, the 
London stockbrokers, has produced a table 
showing the three year average growth of 
112 trusts compared with the average for 
all the trusts. The spread between the best. 
General Stockholders, at plus 17.6 *., and 
the worst, Ashdown, at minus 15.1%, is a 
wide one. But 36'X, of the trusts fall 
within the 2\'\. band, and 68% in the 
+ 5';,* band. This remarkable consistency 
in performance would not occur, one 
suspects, if the trusts here behaved like 
similar institutions in the United Slates and 
had fewer shares in their portfolios. 
Managers would then be relying on their 
judgment rather than on risk spreading. 
Random samples of groups of 112 private 
investors would probably show far less con¬ 
sistency bctw'cen the members, since each 
would have a smaller and more actively 
managed portfolio. 

The gearing element in the investment 
trusts makes direct comparison very diffi¬ 
cult. The best and the worst trust.s in the 
Phillips and Drew list show no very marked 
diflercncc in gearing now. But since many 
of the trusts hitherto have had about 
35-40% of their portfolios in American 
shares, any trust that was geared even a 
little more than average in 1962 would have 
done very well indeed as a result <rf the Wall 
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Street bull market. Dm admiitedly the 
period under review is a short one. 

Supporters of the “ good managemenl 
inycsimcm theory could argue that a trust 
with, say, twenty shares in its portfolio, each 
under careful daily scrutiny, would stand 
a much better chance than most of beating 
the indices. The “ random walkers ” would 
reply that it would also be more likely to be 
st'vcrcly U'aten. But if such a trust con¬ 
fined itself to leading British equities it 
would find it very difficult, and at some 
times impossible, to deal in sufficiently 
large quantities ; any switch involving the 
movement of up to 5'\, of the companies' 
equity capital w'ould significantly affect 
market prices. A comp»romise trust with 
Cso million in fifty shares, following a 
moderately active policy, could probably 
function freely. But the lack of diversi¬ 
fication would then make borrowing 
expensive, since the investor in the invest¬ 
ment trusts’ loan capital is far more con¬ 
cerned with the spreading ri.sks than the 
performance of rhe trust—and even the 
cquilv investor may well feel that it i.s safer 
t(^ achieve a b<-ticr-than-ihc-indices growth 
r.ne through gearing than through clever 
management subject to human error. 

In Brief . . . 

Insurance by Debenture 

Fourth quarter 1965 figures for invc.si- 
ment by Insurance funds confirm what had 
already been suspected. Thar the bigger 
single .slice of funds is still going into 
Industrial debentures (£$8 million for the 
quarter, £20^.^ million for the year;: that, 
alter a hesitant third quarter, there was con¬ 
siderable net invc.stincni in gilt-edged (£28 
million in the quarter, virtually all in ovei 
10 vear stocks;: and that the flow into 
equities has slowed to a trickle, with only 
an eighth of new money going into them. 
I'his is a much smaller proportion than for 
the year as a whole. 

Flu Otuiifii , Firvi^-w 


MALAYSIA. SINGAPORE 
AND BRUNEI 

Considtjr.ible mcfintivfl.s to nitract mdusUMlislt. to 
both SinoAporfi dnd Mutdysiu, prompted 10 the 
Idiftfi cdsr* by the inception o1 the First 
Mtiidysian Five Year Plan, arp but one aspect of 
the ariompts by each stole to improve growth 
prospects, following the secession of Singapore 
from the Federation Our late<>i Review axanunes 
those incentives in the light of the current 
economic situation, and iakp$ d look at the 
outlook for the vital tin and niMier markets. 

Details and subst.npiion r.itpb 
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UMDONaiidiyUllIGWSIBI ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Statement by the Chairman^ Mr. Lems G. Whyte^ F.F.A. on the Report 
of the Directors and Accounts for the year endM 31st Dec. Ip6s 

1965 ANOTHBI RECeRD YEAR 
BONUSES A6AIN IMPROVED 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 


'I’Hli niRFCTORS wish to thank all mem¬ 
bers of rhc staff for their keen and loyal work 
throughout the year. For the past several 
years new business records have been 
achieved with consistent regularity, but 1965 
was a much more challenging one. It is, 
theieforc, all the more pleasing: that, once 
again, records have been made in both life 
branches and this achievement reflects great 
credit on atl who serve the Company. 


TbaBMiMl 

Mr Mann, who was appointed Managing 
Director in 1953, has expressed his wish to 
retire from that ofhcc next year on completion 
erf fifty years’ service with the Company, 
With a view to the succession the directors 
were pleased to appoint Mr Browne to be 
Deputy Managing Director. Since the close 
of the year the Hon J. Christopher Lodcr 
has been appointed a director. We welcome 
him as a new colleague and feel sure that 
his experience of investment and financial 
matters will be most valuable. 


Ordinary Branch 

The following tabic shows the premium 
income, new sums assured and rates of bonus 
declared for the last five years : 



Pteuihm 

ineeme 

ChoUtiUtKlt.^ 

iVfftt' Stnut 

Assured 

thousuiMl'-; 

Pate of 
^smus 

% 

1065 .. 

5,335 

16,493 

60s Od 

1%4 . 

5,003 

16,015 

58s Od 

1Q63 .. 

4,620 

14,239 

56s. Od 

1062 .. 

4,314 

13,109 

54s. Od 

I90l .. 

4,(K>1 

12,724 

52s. Od 

* plus special bonus e^tal to 25 per cent, of all 


bomtses p> ei'Umsly declared. 


The expense ratio in 1965 was 17.81 per 
cent of the premium income compared with 
19,06 per cent in the previous year, including 
in both instances the ctmtribution to the 
Staffs’ Pension Fund. The rate of interest 
earned on the fund was £7 13s. lod. per cent 
compared with £7 5s. 8d. per cent for the 
previous year. A fair amount of business 
done in this branch arises from policies issued 
as collateral for mortgages on house property 
or from the two schemes for Share and Unit 
Trust Purchase through Endowment Assur¬ 
ance. This business is part of a long-term 
plan which is carefully measured and con¬ 
trolled. It is gratifying that a significant 
proportion of business arising from this 
source is now done on a with profit basis. 
TTic rate of reversionary bonus has been in¬ 
creased this year to £3 per cent., which we 


hope will further strengthen the confidence 
of holders of with profit policies. 


Industrial Branch 

The following table shows the premium 
income and new sums assured in this branch 
during the past five years, together with the 
costs cif bonuses allocated to policyholders: 


Premium Neto Stmu Cost of 
Income Assured Donuses 

(/: tlMNiRando) (£ thoutMiiid'^ > (jC chousands) 


1965 ... 

5,482 

9,793 

1^ 

1964 ... 

5,215 

9,758 

1,655 

1963 ... 

4,951 

9,144 

1,581* 

1962 ... 

4,748 

9,010 

1,546 

1961 ... 

4,551 

8,403 

1,424 


* plm special bonuses costing £2,445,628. 


The expense ratio in 1965 was 32.64 per 
cent, compared with 34.06 per cent, in the 
previous year, including in both cases the 
contribution to the Stalls’ Pension Fund. 
The rate of interest earned on the fund 
was £7 14s. id. per cent, compared with 
£7 5s. lod. per cent, for the previous year. 

We continue to receive through our field 
staff, who provide home service in collecting 
{rfremiums and paying claims, expressions of 
appreciation by policyholders of the substan¬ 
tial bonuses they reedve. As an illustration, 
a policy maturing last year under a fifteen 
year adult endowment assurance—a typical 
and popular form of contract—^received 
£20 5s. od. normal bonus and £6 15s. 6d. 
special bonus per £100 sum assured. If 
bonus rates, which have again been increased 
this year, are maintained in the future a 
similar policy taken out now would receive 
a normal bonus of £34 los. od. on maturity. 

Fire and General Branch 

The premiuni income of the Fire and 
General Branch was £58iy463, an increase of 
£33»992 over the previous year’s figure of 
£547471. There has been during recent years 
a large increase in burglary claims from both 
private and business risks and this has seri¬ 
ously affected the most profitable pan of the 
business in this branch. Once again, I would 
like on behalf of the Board to thank the 
directors and staff of the County Fire Office, 
with whom this business is reinsured, for 
their helpful co-operation and assistance. 


Corporation Tax 

The innovation of oorporatton tax m the 
Finance Act, 1965 marks a fundameaul 


change in the basis of company taxation, bui 
it will not affect the Company’s assessmcni 
significantly until after April 5, 15166. The 
accounts for 1965 ore accordingly prepared 
in the main on the former tax basis. Cor¬ 
poration tax will have full effect in the I96f 
accounts for approximatdy three-quarters oi 
that year. While an estimate can he made ol 
the consequences of this new tax, it may be 
some lime yet before wc can measure the 
fill! effect with precision. 

As far as the profitability of the life 
branches is concerned, the introduction ol 
corporation tax seems at the moment unlikely 
to have any material effca on one of the 
principal sources of profit, namely, the in¬ 
terest income derived from our investments 
Subfcct to the occurrence of no materially 
adverse alterations in the normal sources ol 
prolii, it is the directors’ belief that the rate; 
of bonus now declared for 1965 can be ai 
least maintained in the foreseeable future. 


Dividend Policy 

As regards the net amounts available foi 
distribution to sliarcholders, the introductior 
of corporation tax will have an adverse cffeci 
—in common with most * other companies 
whose practice is to distribute all, or nearly 
all, the available earnings. Under the formet 
tax system shareholders could have hoped 
for the continuation of a gradual and sus¬ 
tained increase in dividends in normal years. 
Whik, other things being equal, the surplus 
of both life branches can be expected to rise 
with the growth of the funds, because of thh 
new tax it may be a little time before share¬ 
holders can expect the resumption of divi¬ 
dend increases. 

Shareholders in life assurance companies 
have for many years looked upon their in¬ 
vestments as relatively safe, immune from 
serious adverse fluctuations and with hope 
for at least the maintenance of dividends. 
For these and other reasons it is the directors’ 
aim to avoid a ciit in the current rate of divi¬ 
dend, drawing for the time being if and as 
required on the balance in the pr^t and loss 
account. 

It has become the accepted custom of the 
Company to allocate 90 per cem of the dis¬ 
tributed surplus of the life branches to policy¬ 
holders under normal conditions. This 
custom will now require re-appraisal or re¬ 
definition. Until this matter can be deter¬ 
mined the twin objectives of fully safeguard¬ 
ing the policyholders’ position of 

av^ing any r^uction in the shareholders' 
dividend are, in the directors’ view, not in¬ 
compatible and appear for the time being the 
proper course to pursue. 
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Rccause of the new basis of taxation the 
dividends for the Company’s year 1966 will 
he declared jiross instead of free of tax. The 
dividend proposed for 1965 of 2s. per share 
iree of tax is equivalent with income tax at 
Ss. 3d. in ihc £ approximately 3s. sd. 
gross vSuhjcci, therefore, to there being no 
material change in the standard rate ol 
income tax it is the directors’ hope i(» declare 
a gros^ dividend lor 1966 ol sd. per >haie, 
ol which j>. 3d. per share would be dec'aud 
ii*- an interim dividend. 

Investments 

The following arc the mam Icaiures ol the 
itivestmenL of new money and the changes in 
the invcsimeni poril’olio. Mortgages on pio- 
perty and on shares have incre*ased in total 
hy £ 5 i 394 .ooo and this is largely the conse¬ 
quence ol the policy mentioned m the 
commentary on the Ordinary Branch. Loans 
on rales have increased by £1,050,000. British 
Government securities and guaranteed securi¬ 
ties have decreased by £3,150,000, Debenaire 
stocks have increased by £1,316,000 ind 
preference stocks and shares by £s74,ooo 
Ordinary stocks and shares have increased by 
£2,112,000 thus reversing the decicase ol a 
rather similai amount in the previous >ear. 

'I’he provisions ol the Finance .^ei, 1965 
regarding corporation tax and capital gain'-’ 
lax have already had, and are likel\ to con¬ 
tinue to have, a profound inliuence on 
prices and yields. The incidence ol corpora- 
litm ia\ has already altered ibe pattern ol 
laising new capital by companies, which is 
'o an increasing exient being done in the 
lorm ol debenture or loan capital and to a 
diminishing cxteni by equity capital. Taken 
|m conjunction with the introducuon of 
capital gains tax the relationship between 
the supply and demand of the main classes 
4 if invesinieni capital has been ladicaily 
tillered. 'J'hc increased supply ol debenune 
find loan stocks has resulted in higlier rates 
'1 interest ; the lessened supply ol equity 
ipital has sii cngihencd pi ices ol equnies. 
oih have become powerliil new* inHiiences. 

1'he directors have endermiured to recog- 
se these new factors and to adjusi their 
1 vestment policy accordingly. There has 
?en a satisfactory increase over the year 
the dilference between the book value and 
le market value of the Stock l'‘xchangc 
ciiriiies. T he gross rates of interest earned 
»n the two Life Funds were over 8s. per cent 
gher than ior the previous year. Fart of 
lis increase was due to the payment of 
gher interim dividends by many companies 
order to take advantage of certain pro- 
sions of the Finance Act, 1965. It is 
robable that for this and other reasons the 
res for 1966 wmII show a modest decrease. 

Capital Gains 

The Company’s investments arc now sub- 
ct to capital gains taxation and some 
bscrvaiions arc pcriincni. The liability to 
X falls into two mtun categories ; the first 
'voluntary and the second voluntary. In 
ic case of the repayment of redeemable 
eurities at prices different from the basic 
rice, a liability or, with certain qualifications, 
relief will arise ; here the Company has 
nually no discretion. The second category 
imprises sales made voluntarily and, in 
»ursc of time, the liability could assume 
n l easing importance. 
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li hils been the Company’s practice to 
carry to inner reserve profits, less losses, on 
the realisation of investments and it is the 
imention ol the directors in the future to 
deduct the appropriate tax arising from these 
prulits bclore making such translers. 

While we have to accept the geneial 
piinciplcs ol capital gains taxation as set out 
in thw- Act, 1965, I would like to 

make a '.iiop.g plea lor simplilying the basi'-’ 
ol calculating the liabilny. In the ciiiC ol 
large holdings acquired as a result of many 
eparaie purchases .m.l where sales are made 
also in se^eral separate iransaciions, the 
JKihilii\ lor lax on Cricli iiansaciion can in¬ 
volve laborious and complicated book¬ 
keeping and calculation. If the basic price 
were to be c.ilcLilaied im ilie average of the 
whole, instead iM being related to the separate 
pans, much simplification would cnsuic. 
wilhoul prejudice to the principle of this tax 
or indeed to the probable amount of icxenue 
raised. 


Invcsiiucni 'I rust Uclircnicnl Annuities 

'J'his unique annuity was siartcd in 1957 
to meet the sections of the F'iiiancc Act, 
1956 relating to the provision ol pensions 
lor self-employed iKistms. The coniraci is 
essentially a series ol single premiums which 
eniiiles the holder to a benefit expressed as 
the cash equivalent i>l the ruling market price 
of a staled number ol Investment-Trust- 
Unirs. This security was chosen because it 
combines the widest possible spread of in- 
\esiments in the English-speaking world with 
the benefit of experienced management. 

Investment trusts and unit trusts are 
aflecred in several ways by corporation tax, 
capital gains lax and the pending revision of 
double tax ireaiies. They are also allccted 
bv the general economic and financial consc- 
cjiiences arising Irom these new fiscal 
measures. In total, however, the effect on 
the price of Invesimcni- 'rrusi-Lhnis has been 
minimal and noihi.ig has happened 'o ques- 


IhKl Kl VS 

The fony-sjxih Annual Generil .Meci.ng (ff 
Henekeys Limited was held on March ^(1 in 
Loudon, Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE hhe 
Lh.airman') presiding. 

The following e an exiiici Jroni lus Lircu- 
laied siaiement: 

In view of the several difticulucs which faced 
our Trade, 1 coiuider we have had a successful 
vear. The position before uix is a Normal 
'Trading Profit of £ 242 , 03 .S compared with 
4 , 221,385 lasi vear and the Profit from 
surplus Whisky sales £ 52,873 compared with 
4 148 , 56 . 5 . 

During ihis year wc purchased the cinema 
next door 10 our cellars at Cobhani, Surrey— 
ihis will increase our storage capacity and should 
show some savings in expenses, and h ccnainly 
adds 10 ihe value of our site. 

Woking and Swindon 'opened Ja i Easier'; off 
licences have both increased trade very saiis- 
taLtorily, and the Normans off licences continue 
10 progress. 


lion ihc original reason for selecting this 
security as the mo.st suitable medium for this 
form ol contract. 

The I'TRA fund has miw increased to 
t)\er £4^ million and a small surplus has been 
retained in the lund. It will be desirable tiv 
continue to strengthen reserves for a few 
moic years before anv contribution to piofit 
.ind loss a».C(>imi can be expected. In the 
meantime, the experience of this contract 
tonifies the original hope that it will prove 
be excellent value for the discerning 
subscriber who is 1,1 .1 position to take 
advaniage ol 11. 

‘J'hc Future 

We look forwaid to moving into our new 
Chief Office building in Finsbury Square in 
a fe\v weeks* lime. We are grateful to our 
architect Mr Fil/roy Robinson, to the con- 
tractois Messrs G. F. Wallis & Sons Lid, to 
the consultants and to all others who have 
helped us in this enterprise. We have everv 
reason to believe that it will achieve what we 
SCI out to do, which is to incrca.se the effici¬ 
ency of t)ur organi.saiion, 10 provide a jjleasant 
environment for our ('hief Office staff to 
work in and to have a headquarters which 
will be in harmony with the prestige of the 
C^nmpany. This is only one pari of a long- 
lerm plan m im]irove ihe Company's offices 
throughout the country. 

The need for an increasing volume of 
personal sio’ings is as great now as e\ ei 
before, boili from the point of view ot the 
individual and the naiion. The pari which 
life assurance can play is still powerful and 
beneficent and it is the Company’s aim to do 
everything possible to give good service and 
increasingly satisfactory value. 

Gnce again. 1 would like to record the verx 
kind help and advice which I have received 
from mv colleagues during the pasi year and 
express my grateful thanks to them. 

jj'Wrs a. wiJvrE. 


tlMITLD 

Last year 1 iiKiiiioiicd that wc had to face 
.iddiiional l:\cjse Dm its levied in the 1964 
Eiulgei, I he Impori .Surcharge and the removal 
of Resale Pritc maintenance. These have been 
wiih us ihroughoui the year under review and 
allhough the Import Surcharge was reduced in 
10 per cent, further Excise Duties were added 
in the 1965 Budget which have proved to he 
almost penal as is shown by the drop in home 
consumption of spirits which has followed—T 
can only hope iliai the (!ihanccllor will recognise 
thill this step was misguided and effect reduc¬ 
tions. 

Resale Price Maintenance was withdrawn from 
many lines for a considerable part of rhe year 
under review, and we had to suffer the in¬ 
evitable price cutting. That our normal profits 
have increased seems to indicate that we have 
met these changed circumstances with some 
success. 

As I have indicated, these are not easy times, 
bur 1 am not despondent for the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE BOWATER 
PAPER CORPORATION 

I:xliacts from the Chairman’s Statement Sir Christopher Chanceflor, C.M.G. 


T UI. J//C cxtuu'ts futttt the 

Sldteiiicnt to .\htfii hohfct \ hy the i itutt- 
iHWi, Sh (hn\tt^plu‘t C'hiuu effoi , ( 

M huh has hcc/i i in uhitn/ iiith the Re/foi t ami 
AciiHWis foi the yent etiJni JL\i IXuetniHt, 
1963. 

Agiitu ill wo hjto hjtti A iLVoul voar Pro- 
fits fxrloiv !a\ for Ibc year weto t 
and Ihc net profit fiisiire came oiil at 
compaiedwilh i‘(i, n}<.(XK) in l%4 

Atier pavint; a total diMiieml oi .C- mi cacli 
(>i'diiiar> Sharv the profit reiciuion is 

£4.(»()\0(«> compaicd with i;:,7.M,(KK) loi I^M. 

Hi i.ii siiM.NsoN A SONS, i.ivini.n 

^^lll^olll Nvnlli \inciitan o|vralionv sImjwhiij! 
all tin: Mjfns <>l ^leatlv aud siisiauied ^lo'tlh and 
will) like pioblems sicniDiitig i'loni (lie I niicd 
Kingdom ( orpcwaiion tax in mind we lia\e Ikoii 
tnrniiitf oiii attcniioii lo the Ktlancc between oiii 
li4>nic and ovci'Ncas earniiiifs. f liis was one ol llic 
coiisKieialitwis pioni(>iii)t$ ti> to acqiinc Mii!,'.i) 
Stcveiisoii A Sons in I cbuiais 

7'his old-eslablislied and -.iKvesstiil eonipaiu 
piodiKCs a laiiyc ol’ j'apei [»(»aid boxes aiul voi 
itigalcd tiiirebiKird ioniaineis Its opeialioiis 
coinplenienl ilioseol oiirown Howaiei I*.k h.iyin” 
Coiiiniiin and b\ jonime iIil h\<» companies 
toecllici we sliall est.iblisli a suoni’ei iinil in the 
conipelili'e I niled K,inecU»ni packa^iin.' held. 

i« I Ki.iA \ Ai I i;v 

VI e ainuniiicc\l in Jiih tlial Ui»waleis( anadian 
( orptnatitm iiavl made an ayreenicnl with Hai- 
liiiisl l*apci ol Monliv.il li>i a ma.ioi pnip aiul 
piipei detclopmenl 4be two ccimpames liud 
jointi) esiablislied a*.onliolliiiginicicM in Ibalklct 
\ alios Piilp and I niilKr oi Houston in nortbein 
Bi itisb ( oltimbia. wUicIi bus noss boon granted an 
exclusive pulp bai scstini: licence cosennj: an area 
ol 'iiore than six iiiiIInmi acres wiili Houston as 
its central p<»int 

^^’c plan lo siai I buitdiiig a pulp and paper null 
in 1‘hiS Ol |n<a) wnh a daiK oiiipm m ilic lan^c 
ol 1»IM to I,IKK) toils lo csinic into opcraiion in 

i WMION 

In loya'i (be bransiiioiuii’ aiul ‘o\cl^piU 
iclicis aie csiii'uitcJ u* Ik* appioximalcls til 
nniliikn and this will I'l*' ibe rwasurv of ibe miti 
jialion to your compans in the ciirrcn! scat 

We (lave alwad oi us (iMcItidini; ifiicc 


fCtuTK of ftdi ’oscrspiir lax reliefs apfdted to 
ficas earnings, wbcreafier these reliefs will begin, 
quoting an iinplcusuni word, to Mupei.’ I do not 
believe, liowcvei, that this question has been 
bnalK and nrevocably sellled. The Oepariincnt 
of Applied I cononiics at C ambfiJgc, under the 
sponsorsliip t>f the* ( onrederahon ol British In- 
dustiv. IS engaged upon a detailed siuily of the 
value ol diieci oveiscas inxcsinienl lo the I'nilevl 
Kingdom balance of pavmcnis and llio IniiteJ 
Kingdom ceotionn geiierulb. li is greatly to 
l>e hoped that, when further tacts and figures 
dlununating this eoinpies subieet are available. 
tiK Cfovernment may feel lusiitred m reducing 
pernianenllv iho impact ol the change loC orpora- 
lion Tax upon compames with succcssfiif and 
cxpandmj' overseas operations. 

NKWSPklM—A WORI.H CO.MMOmiY 

Despite i>ur increasing production of coated 
and other pi mting papci\ and packaging of niunv 
types. OIII main inierruilionul aciixitv lenuiins (he 
provision oi new splint lo the nevvspajvrs of the 
w orld 

4 heiv has been a reversiil of whal seemed lo lx* 
the position tinee years ago. when woiUI pioduc- 
tion of newspi ml was much in excess of consump¬ 
tion In I*>h5 like consumption production gap 
luiirowed aiui most C aiuulian .md tmiled Stales 
ncwsj>rin( nulls were running al lull i>i nc.irlv full 
ciipaciiv ioi ilie I niled Stales it was a record 
ix'wspiini t.ousumplum ycai and lor the NoilU 
Amciican mills a veai ol lecoid pioduciion. h 
seems hkelv that I9(W> wiM see a repeliiion of 19(o 
and The Newspi ml Assetslalitui ol ( .inada has 
gone S 4 » lar as lo foiecast lli.it in ThS 

cusloineis mav find that available supply is 
barely adequate in peak coiisiimplion peiiodsand 
that anv inleniiplion of siipidv cmild result in 
sliorlago * I lie same smiue picdicts an average 
0|X*taiing latc ot about *>() pei cent for f anadian 
newspi ml mills ’the higlicsl laie in llie S years 
.since I‘>57.’ 

IIk' fact that newsprint milis generally have 
been aide to make more tonnage on their machines 
during the past couple of ycats has enabled most 
of them lo preserve then protit margins. But with 
mills now lunmngai lull or nearly full capacity, 
and will) rising manufacturing and distribution 
costs, hotl) in the I'niled Kingdom and Norlli 
.Atnericti piofit margins are beginning to sufl'er 
on both sixics of the AlUinlie. 

Jii this capiUd intensive and higlilv competitive 
newsprint industry, whicli siilfers periodical 
inaUuhuslmonls in the balance between supply 
and demand, long-term forward planning will 
always tx: a diificiili exercise, bxpansion of capa¬ 


city has to he firiHnced kmg in advance; anti 
recently die closing gap between nKHinting pro- 
duel ion costs and a static newsprint price has 
tended to act as a deterrent to further investment. 

Pressures for a price mcreusc have been build¬ 
ing up in North America during the past six 
months and, as I write this Statement, an upward 
adjustmeni has been initiated there. It is my belief 
thill an increased newsprint price has now bev,*omc 
neccssaiv. not onlv in the immediate interest of 
Ihc mamifiiciurer, but also m the loiig-tcim 
interest of tlie cx)nsumcr. Pioducets cannot be 
expected to Lindeiwiiie the necessary expansion 
to provide ill) assLiraiKC of fiitiiix' supplies unless 
they cjm count upon the mainlcnanccof an econo¬ 
mic price. 

C O M IA SION 

Tom C ompany is in giukt shape and at this 
stage I cannot do lx*lier ilain re|xrai what I .said 
tt» you last vcai namely, that I view the rutmc 
ol Bowaiers with absolute conlidcnce and see no 
rca.sou why your C ompuny .should not coniiikuti 
lo glow and prosper in tlie vcuis aliead. 

In the I'ruled Kingdom increasingly thcoBicial 
emphasis is upon exports 1 regret, and view with 
.some appichension, the narrow micrpivtalion 
given lo this wold. Bowalcis by the iialiiic of its 
business cannot rank with the expoilcis as now 
dclincd Bill wv aiv import savers’ on no smalt 
.scale, and large dollar earners fiom our success¬ 
ful and piotilable invcstnumls in Nortli America 
bunging hy this nKiins substaruial bcnelils to the 
balaiise of payments which arc rnuhaps more 
durable and lasting than certain types of direct 
cxpoits ol goods. There aix, however. ii<i ‘incen¬ 
tives* tiU' Bowiiters and companies similar to 
ourselves we suffer ‘disinecntix'es* instead. 4'hc 
flow of the economy is being twisted in many 
directions h\ methods of discrimination of various 
kinds and by changes in taxation. In tins current 
narrow definition of exports it is possible that the 
‘exporters* iTuiy In iJic longci term cxuiw to suffer 
fiom a suifeii of ineeniivcs’ and that some of 
them may export to the detriment of the economy 
as a whole. 

In Bowaicrs we shall continue planning for the 
long term with special emphasis upon our great 
business in (’anada and the Ihiited Stales, where 
we have the momentum of a proven success story, 
liiM-class management, and widely earned respect 
and goodwill. Wc arc especially proud of out 
position in the American paper industry and 
giaictul to OLii friends in thul industry and to our 
Ametican iicwspaiier customers for the warmth 
and geiierosiiy of their weKome lo IKkwaiers lo 
the United Slates. 
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TRANSRORT 

DEVELOPMENT 

GROUP 

^ Profit before tax at €4,815;000 exceeds by 29 per cent 
the profit of the previous year. 

Dividend of ISVz per cent recommended for the year 
as compared with 11 % per cent for 1964. 

^ Issue of one new Ordinary share credited as fully 
paid for every ten Ordinary shares held also 
recommended. 

^ Vehicle fleets enlarged and additional terminal 
accommodation built. More than 4,500 goods 
vehicles now operated. 

^ New trailer service introduced between Hull and 
Rotterdam and to Scandinavian countries. 

^ Warehousing resources greatly extended by acqui¬ 
sition of The Liverpool Warehousing Company 
Limited. 10,000,000 sq.ft, of covered storage now 
available. 

^ Industrial removal, plant hire and packing services 
operated at full pressure to meet marked increase 
in demand. 

^ Scale of operation in W. Europe widened by acqui¬ 
sition of eight companies in Holland, Belgium and 
West Germany, providing road transport, warehous¬ 
ing and freight agency services. 

Reorganisation of Australian subsidiary. Cargo 

^ Distributprs Ltd. continued and profit increased. 

^ Three new sub-holding companies created in United 
Kingdom to provide a firm base to accommodate 
substantial future growth. 

M If the momentum of the economy is maintained, the 
Board is confident that profits will continue to 
grow in 1966. 

FuJI report and accounts available from 

the Seaetary. Transport Development Group Ltd. 

Bucklersbury House, Queen Victoria Street, London. C.C .4 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Group irtcome 1. OOO 

Profit before tax £’000 

Net assets L'OOO 

Profit to income % 

Profit to capital employed % 
Issued share capital C'OOO 
Ord. dividend (adj.) % 

15.704 

2,215 

18.021 

14-1 

14 1 

8.374 

6 7 

20,094 

2.651 

19,992 

1.3-2 

14-9 

10,468 

8-7 

29.839 

3.739 

28,631 

12 5 

16 8 

14.031 

11-3 

3S.533 

4.815 

37,054 

12 5 

15-7 

19,271 

13-5 


ROAD TRANSPORT • UGHTERAGE • STORAGE 


BANQUF IRANCAISl 

fill 

COMMIRCI tXTlRlM R 

M.tris 

'Ihe sh'.iu'hoiiicMs' ihcciui^ of liic I>(iu)Ul 
I'liiiicaisf Uu ConiiiKTci.- r.Mciuijr loot; pJa^c on 
19hh umifi ilu- vhjinn.inship I't 

Mr irtrorgcti AttsiniHt. 

'J lij Rcporl totcimi: ihc :avounnii>; 

)viuHi was read in ilu* name ol the IU\ird ^>1 
J ^noLioj.s. 

Till’ lolal balance slieei jiiJiiies hows .in 
inere.isf t>f 7 per evni, i.c "'911 million braiKs, 
80 per eeiii ol ihis intieasc being due in medium 
and long lerni eredil operalions. 

Net prufii uOcr deducting operating eiiaiei-s^ 
injionj'>^u lions and provisions slidus an iii' 
Lie-ise ol' I\ 9K.>49,45 brintt ig iis loi.d lo 
I- 4.924 IS2.I7 

,'Mier eommunje.iiion ol ihe Aiidiioi’s* rcpojis, 
ilie Ijeneial Meeiing .iilopied iinaniinoiisly ilu- 
aeeonnis as vs i ll as ihe proliis aJloiinein seliemc 
submilled lor approval. 'I'lie dividc'nd was 
li.sed, MS III the previous veai, mi 7.7*' per eeni, 
i.L Iv 2 170000,— 

Atier V. 1.1464MJ0,-< aUouiicd to icucrveh and 

vv illioni liiking inUi .iceoiint pjovision .md 
amorlisiiiions, the tol il t.apital kinds of ihe Hmk 
icMclieil ihe amoiim of I^' ol.46S.000,—. 


ANdlO-AMhRlt'AN 
SKT'RH IIS ('ORPOR A'l ION 

■^J'lir -.ixtli Annual Ciener.il Meeiing of Anelo- 
•Amenean SecuriIie^ (.orporanon I-imiied \v',;s 

held on March 24ili lu Lond^m. I'hc Right 
Honoiirdblc Loi-d Laityraer ijhe khan man 
presjdinu 

7 'iie ftilJowiriL' is :iri exiraet t'rt'in) ht4 c;rcii- 
iiieii suietncnl: 

The grxiss revenue has nscn from 
/;i,Kf9,504. An inierim dividend cif 5 per 
ccTii WHS paid m AuEiwf last and ymw l>irectni:s 
tiovv reeonimen.) ;i linal of 11 pel cenl. making 
« lo-iul tu'dinary diviiiend of In per cent for the 
year. 

The pereenlitgL *^hown as itlveNied in 
America has risen from 46.7 per ceiii to 
per cent. Tins rise refleetb the belief pcrfortit' 
anti of rhe American market as coinp.ired wiih 
London r:iiher than a commhnicni of further 
kinds lo ihe dollar area. It is nm the present 
inieiiiion of your Board to redutt our dollar 
poiiloho sinee in ilieir opinion any growth in 
income, at any rate for the immediate future, 
is more likelv from North America. 

In view of ilic economii outlook in this 
eoimiry and of the direct and indirect effects 
of ihe new' complicated lajcation, it is n»ore 
difficult even iJian usual to forecast our revonne 
for the current year. Your Board would expect, 
however, to mjiintain the dividend of 16 per 
cent for the current year akhouglt this would 
undoubtedly result in a smaller retennou of 
revenue. 

The report Wci'. adopieJ, 
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Till SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 

<“The Trust of the Year Suni/(t\ lvlt \>ntf*h /'>. Jii*i . / ^ INSTITUTION 


EBOR COMMODITY SHARE UNIT TRUST 


(a widcr-range rrust-^-' sccurtty) 


£ 9 . 6.0 % 


Estimated gross yield 
based on price of 
5 10.5 xd, on March 3 
1966. 


INVESTING IN EBOR COMMODITr UNITS IS THE SENSIBLE WAY TO 
OBTAIN THE HIGH GROSS YIELDS ON COMMODITY SHARES. 
Units are always available at the price ruling when an order to buy is received. 

THC MANAGfRS MAY ACCFPT SfCURlTIE*^ LISTED IN THE CURRENT 
PORTFOLIO IN fXCHANC.t FOR COMMODITf UNITS 

* The yield is adjusted for possible effect of the 1965 Finance Act 
on dividends of companies in the portfolio. 

To: EBOR SECURITIES LIMITED 

Portland House, 73 Basinghall Street. London, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 0608 

Please send me details and current price of EfiOR COMMODITY UNITS 


ADDRESS . 


fBiOCK CAPITAI S PLfASCt r24 


A GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD. 

|G^ GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD. 10 


“ Our position remains strong " 

/'lUMt' fitUfi the Staremcnf hv the ('hmifiiun., Sir George Briggs, A.M.I.Mech.E., <ni the 
f »r the vt'rtr ended December /9^»5- 

# I'INANCTAL RESLTLTS : 'rurnovci rew h\ *'» per ec-rii. bui ilu- pie-ii\ pruip ol i 

u.is \irrii;jJlv undiiinged Irom rlu- previous veaiN / l,94S,3f>9. I'herc uas pressure cm costs, despite 
'iireiiiuKis ciforis made tu inciejse products ii\ N'n Iiimi dividend is recommended, but the 
diroLiors have declared a second mierim ol Id pei cent which lojcilu-i with the fust intv»un 
liivci a total lor llic year ol 13 per cent- ihc s.nne .is U>i 1964. 

# REFRACTORIES : A new bitch processing svNiein was commissioned ui CilcnboiK, and a 
third tunnel Uiln at Worksop equipped lo hre at \er\ high lemperLitiire A siibsidi,ir>, Cienelax 
WvMiohthics, was particulaiiv successlui with large pre-lahi iLated relractor\ concrete units. 
Recently basic linings we have produced hn\e overtaken tlie performance ol imported 
relr.iccories which hitherto had domin.ited the maikct lor certain tvpcs ol oxvgen vessels. 

.\^ a result of progresstvelv worsening nrirkei Li^ndiiions n wa^ decided to sell the Belgian 
subsidiary SaiisHwiorv teims were negoiiated \n mcreismv. rovaliv imome Irom the Spanish 
a,sov.nte is being obtained. 

# SANDS: A busy and saiishictoiv yeai uas experienced. Salev of both glassrnaking and 

luundrx semdv iiicie.ised. New drying vilaiiis weie installed at quatries to meet the increasing 
demand lot dried high grade silica sands Heel of tankers wms substanrialb iiicrcused. 

Some Uic.iper grades ol lesin coaled smd weie iiiiioduced, thus cxrcndiijg ilic range ot applica¬ 
tions lot which this maierial o used, 

'The sand lime brick plant was busv lor the lirst nine months and then suifeied from the inliou.tl 
curb on building aotivirv. T he plant has been rcbuil: on modern automated lines. 

# FUTURE POLICY ; Our resolve to exiend our manul,uiuring interests in other fields is 
undiminisUcd Market eonditions may soon presen> nunc Favourable opportunities. 


AUnilAl I.IIL ASSUKANCI 

MR JAMIS R^VH.\^S 

A YEAR Oh PROCiRESS 

In presenting tJic Report and Accounts for 
196 S jjL the one hundred and twenty-eighth 
Annual General Meeting ot Tiie .Scottish Provi¬ 
dent Institution the C^hairman. Mr James 
Kennedy, alter referring to the loss by death of 
du* Institution’s Honorary Director, Sir Alexan¬ 
der Maitland, and the retirement from the 
Board of Sir Alexander Gray, pointed out that 
net new' suras assured at over £35 million were 
some JO per cent greater than in 19(i4, itself a 
record vcai. It was gratifying that amid present 
linaiicial uncertainties life assurance continued to 
be recognised as a prudent protection available 
immcdiaiviv and also as a wise provision for the 
luiure 

C^eii.iin chriiiges had been made in the presen- 
latioM ol the Accounit. T fie Directors had de¬ 
cided that the General Reserve T'urid, yJ750,fl00. 
was no longer required and Iiad re-transierred 
n It* the benefit funds. The piactiee ol esitmal- 
ing accrued inreiest and dividends at Decembei 
Mst each veai would also be discoruiniieJ Otii 
balance ihese two changes meant that the assets 
weie more coiiservaiivelv valued and the reserve 
underlying the bciiehi tiind,^. increased b\ ovet 
/■.? 30 ,()f)(' 

Morialiiv e\peiieiu'e continued it> be l.ivour- 
able and ibis liad helped the Directors to 
arinoLince recently inei eases in the rales of 
interim bonus, the immediate-profit laie having 
been r:n'.eJ lii^in 60s, to 63s. pei ceni per 
annum e.iUadaied on du- Mini as'.uied plus ah 
attaching bonuses 'J’he b.ook value of tlie assets 
now exceeded £9(),(H)0,(H)() but. in the .iggiegate, 
inaikei values were greater by a vciv subst.intiaf 
margin In 1965 90 pet cent ol the new moiicv I 
raised on tlie capital market was in debcntines | 
and oihei fixed iiiteresi seLiirilies and the Insii- 
tuiion's holding ol such stocks had been 
increased during the >ear b\ over ^ T00(1,000 on 
very lavoiirable terms. 

In cmpliusising the great need ol oui coimtrv 
itiday lor more sav ing, Mr Kennedv poimeci 
out iha/ life as.surance and provision for (X'nsioii.s 
were )Oiiul> responsible for over ivvo-ihirds of 
flTective niijonal savings and thus claimed to 
speak wiih some authority on ihe subject In 
his view there were three ways in which savings 
could he aiiracted. First, by taking efieclive 
measures against inflEation. Second, by improv¬ 
ing the arrraclions ol those methods of saving 
which had already been shown to be sarislaciorv. 
and third, b\ encouraging regulai .saving accord- 
mu to plan siK-li I he periodic pavineiii ot life 
assurance piemiums 

On the ‘ubjec’ <*i niMonal pensions, there 
was the task of determining the level ol aggre¬ 
gate benefits which this couniiy could aflord and 
the pioper allucatiun between the public and 
pnvaie sectors ol the economy of the task of 
providing these bciicliis He hoped that in any 
extension ol nai'jnal pensions eacli would have 
its part to play and that each of the maiot 
political parties, having publicly recognised the 
v.iluc of what the private sector had done, woultt 
continue to appreciate the importance of allow¬ 
ing it to continue the good work. 

The Rep<n‘i and As count^ weie .adopievl 
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COMPANO’ MEETING REPORTS 


THE MERCHANTS TRUST 


The Annual General Meeting of The Mer¬ 
chants Trust Limited will be held on April 25tli 
in London. 

The fallowing is ihe circulated siaiemcni of 
the Giairman, Mr G. P. S. Maepherson, QBE: 

The 7*rust*s revenue has again increased sub- 
staniuiily. Earnings on the unchanged Ordinary 
Qipital increased by 12 per cent to 17.6 per cent 
as compared with 15.7 per cent for the previous 
year. Vour Directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 8 per cent which with the interim 
dividends, the first of 5 per cent and the second 
of 2 per cent, will make a toi<il of 15 per cent 
for the year against 14 per cent last year. The 
IS per cent distribution will absorb 87 per cent 
of available revenue, slightly less than the H8^ 
per cent of a year ago. Pan of the total divi¬ 
dend was paid as a second inici im dividend for 
taxation reasons only. 

The net asset value at the year-end taking into 
account 75 per cent of the ruling investment 
dollar premium was 17s. Sd.; the comparable 
figure a year ago was 16s. 3d. 

The Trust has some 50 per cent of its funds 
in overseas investment, of which the larger part, 
39.7 per cent, is in North America. Its net in¬ 
come from these investments will be materially 
reduced by the incidence of Corporation Tax 
and the effect of the recently renegotiated 
Double Taxation agreement with the USA; the 
estimated rentability of the Trust’s year-end 
portfolio is somewhat less tlian the dividend 
of 15 per cent ns compared unth the actual earn¬ 
ings of 17.6 per cent last year. Higher dividends 
arc cxpecTci! from our North American invest- 
mcni.s but an increase in immediate yield could 
be obtained by switching from them, whose divi¬ 
dends arc subject to Corporation Tax in the 
Trust, to British preference or equity shares 
which arc “franked,” provided the dividends 
on British equities arc not reduced. However, 
the Trust’s experience in" the past ten years 
indurates the advantage of maintaining a sub¬ 
stantial stake in North America, and in present 
circumstances the Board is disinclined to make 
any major disinvestment from that area. 

THE OUTLOOK 

In the United Kingdom tlie economic situa¬ 
tion such that whichever party is in power its 
room tor manoeuvre is bound to be slight, given 
the agreed determination to maintain die value 
of sterling. The limiting factors in the economy 
appear to be Uie scarcity and cost of labour 
resources at the present level of productivity, 
and the suspected competence of management. 
With labour earnings increasing during 1965 by 
nearly 10 per cent, and productivity by 1-2] per 
cent, costs have risen and margins of profit arc 
in many industries diminlsblng. Large invest¬ 
ment in plant and machinery has been made 
in the recent past, but the indices suggest lint 
so far the investor has overall derived disappoint¬ 
ingly little benefit from this outlay, ^leihcr 
pressure is put on costs by the deflationary 
measures already taken or by funher measures, 
or the inflationary drift is allowed to continue, 
the immediate prospect for the investor in a 
great part of industry appears to be a period of 


dwindling proliis and dividend casualties. The 
large number of special dividend payments being 
made for u.sauon reasons before April 6ih 
obscures the position and may have been opti¬ 
mistically misinicrprcted. On balance, however, 
1 W'ould nui expect the income from our liritisli 
cqujty holdings iliis year to be muji diilereut 
Irom last year. 

In the USA the usult of the continuing boom 
and the V^ictnam war has been to bring the 
economy more quicklj’ than expected near to the 
limits of preseni labour resources and greater 
stringency and cost of credit combined with 
increasing capital investment has iccemly had a 
marked effect on the stock market. In spite 
of this, thougli profits will nm rise at the 
exuberant rate of last year, they should still show 
a significani increase this year. 'Ehough subject 
to some special strains at the moment the US 
labour market will liavc a subsiiinti.il infusion of 
recruits over [he next year or two ; the demo¬ 
graphic paiicr.i is more enotmraging for future 
produciioi) in ihc USA than in the UK, and 
in consequence the USA’s poicniial for growth 
remains relatively attractive. 

During ihc year some £500,000 was invested 
in the UK mainly from liquid balances, and as 
a defensive measure some £325,000 of this was 
committed in Preference shares, wliich now com¬ 
prise 5.2 per cent of the funds. A further 
£130,000 was invested in tlic US.\, which was 
counterbalanced by a disinvestment of some 
£140,000 from Australia. Elsewhc're there were 
reductions in in vestment of some £150,000. The 
cable of distribution of invested funds sliows 
diat the proportion invested in North America 
increased during tlic year from 38.4 per cent to 
39.7 per cent. 


t AIMIM. CAINS TAX 

Capital gains tax—imposes a penalty on the 
miinagemeni of an investment portfolio and must 
tend to paralyse activity and to frustrate the 
sensible deployment of funds. Further, in the 
case of iJic sale of a US invcstmciu the Trust 
suffers wliai iunounts to a capital levy in the 
sliape of the surrender of 25 per cent of the 
dollars realised to the Bank of England without 
receiving tlic premium placed upon investmeut 
dollars. Over the years such disadvantages must 
in some degree impair the quality of die 
country’s overseas investments whose greatly 
enhanced value has proved so reassuring during 
die recent balance of payments difficulties. In 
addition the accounting involved by the capital 
gains tax and the procedure of passing on to 
shareholders tlieir proportion of the tax borne by 
the Truit are most cumbersome and wasteful 
of administration. In the past mvestmem trusts 
were properly allowed by the Inland Revenue 
to treat their portfolio of investments as a re¬ 
volving fund of fixed assets, and not as ffoaung 
assets like stock-in-trade ; it is difficult ro under¬ 
stand why this should have been discontinued. 
The deferment of tax involved until a Trust 
shafdiolder sold his shares would be more than 
offset by the economies in administration, both 
for the Inland Revenue and the Trust, and, even 
more important, tlie flexibility of investment. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWEIJTH ANNUM 
GLNLRAL MLEIINCi 

7'he one hundred and twelfth annual general 
meeting c^f The Chartered Bank was held on 
Marcli .30ili at tlie bank's head uiiLe, 38, 
Bisliopsguie, London, I:C2. 

The chairoinri of the bank, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, prc'iided. 

Mr W. G. Pullen, chief general manager, 
read the noitcc convening the meeimg and Ihe 
reiJort of die auditors. With the coniient of the 
stocklioldcrs presciu the report and accounts, 
which had been circulaictl previously, were 
taken as read. 

ITie chairman then moved that the leport and 
.accounts for the year 1965 be approved and iliat 
a final dividend of 7] per cent, less income tax, 
he declared; an interim dividend of 1\ per 
cent, less income tax, having already been paid 
in September, 1965. 

The resolution was secondisd by Sir Charles 
.Miles, onn, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr Kenneth M. (7;imp- 
bell, MBE, Mr V. A. Grantham and Mr 
(Jilford Waite, C'MCJ, were rc-clecied direc¬ 
tors of the bank. Sir Henry Richardson, who 
alvo retired, had decided not to seek re-election. 
Mr J. M. Pattinson, U.BE, and the Rt lion 
A. P. L. Barber, TD, MP, were elected 
directors. 

Messrs. Deloittc, Plcnder, Griiriths & Com¬ 
pany and Messrs. W. h. Browne & Company 
were reappointed auditors, and their remunera- 
tkm was fixed. 

A vote of thanks to the directors, general 
manager^ branch managers and the staffs 
at home and abroad for their successful 
conduct of tlic affairs of 'fhe Cliartered Bank 
Group was proposed by Sir Esler Dening, 
GCMG, OBE, and seconded by Mr Joseph 
Nissim. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must 
reach this office not later than 
Wednesday of each week and should 
be addresed to : Financial Publicity 
Department, 


The Economist, 

25 Sl James's Street, 
London, SWi, 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 

The sixty'ninth Annual General Mcctlnt; of 
Afvluinci Goldfields Corporuion Limiicd was 
held on March 3(hh in London- 

Maior'Gcncral Sir Edward L. Spears, Bart, 
KBE, CB, MC (the Channian), in the course 
of his speech Rave Sharclu»ldcis his impressions 
of Ghana, following lus recent visit lo 
the Mine. 

Sir Edward said that during a most satisfat- 
lory talk on March 3rd witli General Ankrah, 
the leader of the new Governmeni, he was left 
in no* doubt that the General was fullv 
aw'are of the imporcniice ttl ihc Corporation 
to Ghana. 


COMPANY MhCriNCi REPORTS 

General Ankrah had assured him that as soon 
as possible tlic minimum ftquirements ol the 
Mine would be met. 

Sir Edward continued: Negotiation between 
our fin'incial advisers and ihe Governor of the 
Bank weie begun in Accra on March 3rd, only 
one week ilier the new regime took over. The 
agrecmenl that ha- been reached will, I hope, 
mean tint we shall obtain the Sterling we need 
TO keep the Mine in full production. 

Having given Shareholders that hopeful 
picture of the improved prospiects for the Cor- 
fioraiion under the new regime, Sir Edward re- 
poried that he was not unhopeful that when the 
present very grave financial crisis in Ghana was 
resolved, ihe National Liberation Council would 
be responsive to an approach from the Corpora¬ 
tion to reduce taxation to a reasonable level. 

The report was adopted. 
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WOODHOUSE & RIXSON 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 

MR S. C. BAKER'S 
STATEMENT 

The Annual General Meeting was held in 
ShelTicld on March 30th. The Chairman 
(S, £. Baker, Esq., JP) presided and the follow¬ 
ing IS his circulated statement: 

I have to report that the year 1965 presented 
many difficulties with the result that we have not 
made the profits which the volume of business 
would have earned in previous years. 

The volume of sales was slightly down on the 
previous year, and costs have increased. There 
was a small increase in the cost of steel early in 
the year and larger increases in mosi of the 
materials .ind services which we purchase. In 
addition we had the 40 hour week in the middle 
of the year. All this gives a considerable in- 
crea.se in our costs. However a corresponding 
increase in our selling price was not feasible. 
One important adverse feature, particularly dur¬ 
ing the latter half of the year, was shoriage of 
labour at the Bessemer Road Works w'hich 
made it impossible to work our plamt to 
capacity. 

Towards the end of the year the new Ring 
Rolling Mill at Faraday Road was begiiming to 
make a sigiiificain contribution to piodiietion 
We are conlideni that it will add to the profit¬ 
ability of the Company. Whilst the volume of 
sales would have been materially low'er without 
the prixluction Irom tlie Mill, it was inevitable 
that its introductiem involved some initial dis¬ 
turbance in the pattern of work in the re¬ 
mainder of the Works. 

The effect of these varioirs factors is reflected 
in the results for the year. 

The profit for the year before taxation is 
jC 80,/56 against ^ 132,105 last year, after tax 
and tax :idiusiment we arc left with a balance of 
y'43.3IO and your Directors recommend a final 
dividend ol I2;i. per cent making 17-i per cent tor 
the year. 

At Isanh Gldhury Limited the turnover over 
the last tew months has been double tlie rate 
:it the time the Company was purchased wfith 
approximately the same labour force but im¬ 
proved methods of production. 

The year as a whole has shown a trading profit 
slightly in excess of ^1.000, but during the 
fourth quarter the pr<^it was running at the 
equivalent of an annual rate of some 20 per cent 
on the money invested. 

Unfortunately wc are faced with the position 
that we have to move the works, due to demo¬ 
lition of property in Wednesbury. Wc arc offered 
accommodation in Wednesbury on a 99 years' 
lease. It will mean considerable upset, but 
opportunity will be taken to provide a stream¬ 
lined layout in modern buildings equipped with 
necessary lifting tackle. This will be of con¬ 
siderable advantage. 

At the meeting last year I said that we were 
installing a 200 ton Press and Manipulator. 
These were ordered immediately, hut they huy*: 
only been delivered during February of ihi^ 


MILES DRUCE GROUP 

Chairman, G. P. Pliilipgon-Stotv mys 

are hopinfi^ from these 
modern stockyards lo be able 
to give a very much improveil 
standard of service covering 
a much wider range of products 
and to perform (juickly and 
efficiently the ever-groiving 
variety of processing which 
our customers now expect 
from a large and 
progresswe stockholder/^ 

This extract from the 1965 Miles Druce report to the Shareholders sums up the 
Group's activities over a year in which a great deal of money has been spent by the 
Group on improvements and expansion throughout the country. 

Mr. Philipson-Stow continues, "It is only by equipping ourselves with the best 
plant available that we can hope to keep down our costs. Stockholders' gross 
margins as laid down by the Iron and Steel Board have remained substantially the 
same for 7 years and only increased turnover and efficiency enable us to maintain 
profits." 

Group profits before Taxation are up by £30,010 to £743,893 with Taxation taking 
£300,000. Dividend recommended brings the total to 1for the year on capital 
increased by a 1 for 2 scrip issue, against a total 25% for 1964. 

The Chairman concludes: "None the less, we view the future with confidence. 
There are bound to be ups and downs in any industry and whilst it will take a little 
while for our new investment to bear fruit we are sure 
that only by such a forward looking policy can we keep 

our place in the forefront." J M ■ 

A copy of the Annua! Report and Accounts can be 

obtained from the Company Secretary, J. G. R. TyndaH S"rEeL-GReyP 

MILES DRUCE & CO. LTD.. Horn Lane. Acton, W.3. 
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year. This gives some idea of the time taken 
between the decision lo purchase and starting 
production. 

In the coming year we have before us the 
prospect of a full tw'elve months' operation ol 
the new mill for which we have substant;nl 
orders at the lime of writing. One feature which 
j'* a coniinuing anxiety In the maintenance of an 
adequate and skilled lalx>ur force at Bessemer 
Road. Fortunaiely this problem doe*' noi 
seem to apply to the new mill at Faraday 
Road. 

Orders for the products from the maionty of 
our other plant are sufliicient but coniinuin.; level 
of orders all the w-av nnind must depend on 
the coniinuing level of industrial aciivity 
amongst our customers and indeed in the 
coLiniry at large. 

'The report and iccounis were adopted and the 
renring director, Mr Richard Cj. Baker, was 
re-elei led. 


Boulton and Paul Ltd 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION JOINERY BUILDERS' EQUIPMENT METAL WINDOWS 
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CASSA DI RISPARMIO 

DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDE 

(SAVINGS BANK OF l.OMBAKin REGION) 

FMablislicd 1K23 

MILAN, irAL\ 

BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1965 


LIABILITIES 

Re&ervcs, profii . Lit. 62,609.87^.02$ 

Dcpo\it&. Accc'iinit and 

rorrespondents 1.^38.772,992,816 

Mortjacf Bond^ in c iculaiion i76^.240,621,000 

Oi'iri labilities.. ,, 106,116,079,770 

Contra accounts . 955,615,278,^00 


Lit 3,327,355,046 ei I 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Publit Sfrinniet Ln 
Sccuriiio, Conmicicial ,iniJ A|cn- 
rtdiural Bills 
Advance* and C. 

Mortj;jj;e Loan*. 

Other ln«e!itmeni<i . . , , 

Contra Accounts 


773.675.031.427 


159. 

452. 

751, 

234 

955, 


267.271,321 

,298,438,413 

,947.332,928 

,551.693,522 

.615,278.400 


It 3.327.355.046.011 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT— SALIENT POINTS FOR 1964/65 

Group Profits C505,000 for year to 30th September. 1965 (previous year £459,000). 

Dividend 1964/65 on ORDINARY and “A" shares 1.2y% (same as last year). 

Interim Dividend 1965/66 on ORDINARY and “A” shares 12^% in view of Finance Act. 
No promise of increased total for year. 

Dividends payable 31st March, 1966. 

Forecast Subject to country's general financial position and housing policy, 
we should have, good results in future years. 

The Annual Meeting we.s held at Norwich on 30th March, 1966. Copies of the Report and Statoment by the 
Chairman, Mr. J. H. Tresfon, are available on request to the Secretary, Riverside Works, Norwich. 



Apm 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 
& DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

CROSS KLVtMJL CONTINIILS 
RLASONABL\ BUOYANT 

AIK JOHN SPLNCr.R 
WILTS’S SPEECH 


Tlie Eighty-necond Annual General Meeting 
of The Birnungham and District Investment 
Trust Limited was held on March 30th at 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, WI, Mr John 
Spencer Wills presiding in the absence through 
indisposition of Uic Cliairman, Mr H. C. 
Drayton. 

The Secretary read tlic notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors: 

Mr Wills said: 

I am deputising for Mr Drayton who is. 
unfortunately, indisposed. 

From the Accounts before you, you will 
sec tliat gross revenue for 1965 continued 
to be reasonably buoyant. At £1,339,445 the 
total was up by some £110,000—nearly 
9 per cent. 

The charge for taxation was, however, sharply 
up irom £492,000 to £554,000, with the result 
that net revenue was only some £46,000 up at 
£732,617. 

Your directors arc rccominending a final divi¬ 
dend ol 55 per cent which, providing you assent, 
will bring the year's total disiribution to 70 per 
cent against 62i per cent for the previous 
year. 

Here 1 would mention that in making this 
recommendation your directors had in mind 
the requirements, detailed in the Finance Act, 
1965, for qualification ns an ** Investment 
Trust.” 

They arc of the opinion that your Company 
is so qualified. 

So far as the Balance Sheet is concerned, 
the only mailer to which I think T need draw’ 
your attention is the total valuation of your 
Company's investments. This, at December 
.^Ist last, was some £21,400,000 against 
(.20,500,(K)0 at the end of the previous financial 
year. 

100K1^C AIIIAO 

It is no easier to look alicad titan it was a 
year ago. 

The pound is in perd. As u nation, we arc 
’.ving beyond our means and we owe a great 
deal of money. Inflation is lampant. Some 
protection might be obtained by investing even 
more of your money in equities but it looks as 

profit margins in many industries are being 
squeezed and the risks of a slump cannot be 
dismissed. Exports remain of vital importance 
but there continues to be a widespread shortage 
of labour, some of which is probably due to 
the growth of non-productive W'ork, sucli as 
increased planning in many fields, including 
that necessitated by altered and complicated 
forms of taxation. Your directors are therefore 
acting with caution. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

On previous occasions I have referred to the 
fact that an investment in the Ordinary Stock 
of your Company has, in the past, provided 
some protection against the deterioration in the 
purchasing power of money which, regrettably, 
has been so evident in recent times. 

I see that, taking the yearly averages 
of the indices of Consumer prices for 1964 
and 1965, published in the National Insti¬ 
tute Economic Review it is estimated that 
tliere w’as an increase in costs of just 
over 4 per cent. So you w'ill see that 
the uplift in income an investor in this Com¬ 
pany will have received as a result of 
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the profit made in 1965 more than compen¬ 
sates for the deterioration in purchasing 
power suffered over the period I have 
mentioned. 

Needless to say your Board will use their 
best endeavours to match this in the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr R. W. Birch, was 
unanimously re-elected, and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Howard Smith Thomp¬ 
son and Co., having been fixed the proceedings 
terminated. 



BUILDIHG SOCIETY 

Year of Substantial Progress 

The one hundred and first Annual General Meeting of the Huddersfield Building 
Society was held in Huddersfield on March 29ih. In moving the adoption of the Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the year to December 31, 1965, the President (Mr Brian L. 
Broadbent) .said: 

It is a pleasure to me to report a furilaetr year of substantial progress. 

The continued growth of the Society is reflected in the Accounts which are before you. 
The total assets of the Society increased during the year by the record sum of £7,094,360 to 
£63,272,317. All the main items in die Balance Sheet show substantial increases. Share¬ 
holders* and depositors’ balances increased by £6,781,611 to £59,182,052: Mortgage balances 
by £4,788,455 to £51,642,387 and Trustee securities and cash increased by £2,281,365 to 
£11,172,373. The ratio of trustee securities and cash to total assets as at the year end 
represented the highly satisfactory figure of 17.66 per cent. The surplus for die year after 
meeting interest on shares and deposits, taxation, depreciation and odier charges, amounted 
to £167,753 which, together widi the amount brought forward from last year, made a total 
available for appropriation of £187,401 of which £168,000 was added to General Reserve, 
leaving £19,401 to be carried fonvard to next year. The total of the Society’s reserves, 
including carry forward, now amounts to £2,910,401. This represents a ratio lo total assets 
of 4.6 per cent. Even if slightly less than last year this is a high ratio and serves to underline 
the outstanding financial strcngdi of the Society as reveal'vl by the Balance. Sheet. 

This record of the year’s achievements is all the more creditable when viewed against 
the background of the disturbed monetary conditions of last year, particularly those obtaining 
in the first six months. 

Mudi has been said in Parliament and the Press about the mortgage interest rate. The 
rate recommended by the Building Societies Association for occupier borrowers has remained 
unaltered since it was increased to 64 per cent in May of last year, and your Society, in 
keeping witli most of the societies in the Association, has loyally abided by the Association’s 
policy of restraint. The Council of die Association are well aware that the margin afforded 
by the present interest rate structure is inadequate, but having made representations to die 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for an appropriate measure of taxation relief, it feels that any 
change in the recommended mongage rate should be delayed until after the Budget, a view 
which your Board consider sensible and proper. 

During the year fiurdier development w'as undertaken in the field, including the extension 
and supervision of our agency system. Our Glasgow office has been rehoused in premises 
acquired and modernised by the Society and a new branch was opened at Coventry this 
month. Forward-looking alterations have been made at Head Office to meet our expanding 
needs and at the saipe time provide improved working conditions for the staff. We shall 
continue to take full advantage of any opportunity that offers to promote the further develop¬ 
ment of the Society. 

Tliere is ever>’ reason to look forward with confidence to tlie future. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LIMITED 


Review of 1965 



FROM THE 

ACCOUNTS 



Yegr ended 30th November 

19B5 



Profit before tax. 

. 1.932,671 

r 

2,066,063 

-- 

Profit after tax. 

.1,184.527 

1,048,005 


Minority interest. 

86.900 

48,797 


Dividends . 

.. 534.773 

544,362 

r 

Retained. 

521.201 

391,580 

L 

Net Assets. 

10.861.987 

9.958.530 


MR. JOHN V. SHEFFIELD, the Chaiimnn, reviewinq 
NORCROS Group's year ended 30lh November. 1965, 
reports as follows: 

In 1965 fuither important steps were taken towauis the 
modornisniion and lotionalisation of the Group. Some ciie 
long-term measures such ns the training courses we have 
held for senior and junior executives. Other measuics relate 
to the streamlining and financial stability of the GroufFs 
structure. 

In the oaily autumn the sale of Harold Wood b Sons Lintited 
was successfully concluded. The proceeds, amounting to 
£1.275,000, are on short-term deposit and will be used for 
the acquisition of suitable companies as the occasions arise. 
We also sold Rotiss-O-Mat Limned and the shipyard of 
Blyihsvi/ood Shipbuilding Company Limned together with 
the oftice buildings. 

Also during the year, the National Pharmaceutical Union, the 
oiganisation representing the independent chemists, made a 
subsciiption of £200.000 representing a 25% inteiest in 


S. Maw, Son b Sons Limited. The resultant increase in this 
subsidiary's turnovei should be reflected in profits earned in 
future years. 

In consequence of the above-mentioned transactions, the 
Balance Sheet shows a further strengthening of the financial 
position with net assets of the Group standing at £10,862,000 
compared with £9,958,000 last year. The excess of cuiieni 
assets over current liabilities is £5,200,000, an incieose of 
£2,300,000. During the year the Group invested in additional 
plant and facilities some £750,000 in the United Kingdom 
and £350,000 in Canada. Renewals and replac.vmenis of 
existing assets cost a further £350.000. 

When consideiing our performance I feel that we sfiould bear 
in mind the number of measures taken outside industry 
which I'ave effectively reduced tlic profit margins of our 
subsidiary companies. I refer particularly to the increases 
imposed on fuel and tmnsport. rates. National Insurance as 
well as wages and holiday awards. For the most pail tl\e 
companies have had to absorb these tnereased overheads. 
Our exports, limited as they are as a proportion of the total 
turnover, have increased by 17% and every effort is being 
made to rmpiove still furtfier this vital figure. 

Prospects 

Forecasting the short-term future today is more Ira^aidous 
than ever. The Group is financially much stronger and we 
have gone some way in the training of managemoni in the 
vitally important use of modern business sciences and 
techniques to bring the subsidiary companies to the high 
standard required today. 


Copies of the futi Annual Report ore oht.nn&hifc from the Secretary. Norcros Limit ed, 129 Kingsway. London, W C.2. 




THE NORCROS GROUP DIVISIONS 


Profit before tax 


Engineeiing and Contracting. 

Manufacturing . 

Agency and distribution. 

Paper, printing and labelling. 
Vehicles and Transport.... 
Metals and Raw Materials — 

Group as now constituted 

Add Former Subjtduirjcs . 


External Group Sales 


1901 

£ 

....163,900 
... 619,000 
...167,200 
... .468,300 
.... 24,600 
.33,100 

£1,476,100 

... ^iSClino 

FI.906 pan 


£15,163,000 


1962 

£ 

240,400 

436.300 

113.500 
501.700 

230.500 
93,600 

£1,616,000 

^ 24 . 4(90 

f:\04o.4no 


£19,530,000 


1963 

£ 

23,200 

620,600 

183,900 

511,300 

276,600 

95.100 

£1.710,700 

398.200 

r 2.108.900 


£19.542,000 


1964 

£ 

166,700 

564,900 

213.300 

700.100 

128.100 
92,900 

£1,866,000 

245.300 

f2.111.300 


£20,374.000 


1965 

£ 

206,800 

486.600 

162.500 
646,800 

323.500 
14.300 

£1.840.500 


£22,301.000 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF 


THE LUTON WATER 
COMPANY 

CONTINUED UROWTH 


HAY’S WHARF, LIMITED 


T he I Animal General Meeting of The Propricturs ol Hay's Wharf- Eiinilcd was held 

on March 2 Srd in LonJ<»n, Sir David H. Burnett, Bart., MBE, 1T>, Ciiairman and Managing 
DifCvior, presklmg. The iuliowing arc extracts Ironi his circulated statement lor the year ended 
Septemher JOlli, lhG5 : 

T raJina profit-, before charging interest and depreciation increased (nuti Tl 
and net profits before lax irom /, 1,081,158 to 1,040,655. After making adjustments and providing 
l,»r taxarion, the net surplus is /, 1,216,783 compared with /,895,585 m 1^64. 

VCTiilc I cannot lore-cast the haine expansion in profits for the current year, I look forward tn 
coniiiming benefits froift the further development (»1 existing business and troni an extenskm of ^er\lee^ 
o exporters and indusiriuliHls. 

DIVTDHNDS AND TAXATION : It is proposed to recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent, 
L-sn tax, which makes a total ot 13 per cent, less inionie tax, for the year on the increased ordinary capital. 
T his Lompares with 12 per cent last year on a smaller capital. The directors declared an interim dividend 
ol 6 per cent, less lax, for tlie year ended September iOth, 1966, and proposed a free scrip issue of one 
new share for every ten held ; but these bonus shares will not rank for the proposed final dividend, 
ni>t lor the interim dividend already deebreJ. 

Ciorporation tax has been calculated at 37i per cent, after deducting capital allowances. 

PORT TRANSPORT : Profits from the port transport activities siiowcd a marked improvement, 
while administrative costs were held. I'fie demand for storage accommodation, particularly cold storage- 
space, resulted in a better return fnim warehousing, and certain warehouses, temporarily closed, werc 
rc-opened. 

During the year, Williams Hay's Holdings Ltd., owned joinfly with Williams Hudson Ltd., 
purchased two companies in Rotierdani—N.V, Slavenburg cn Huyser and N.V. Ciiex Havenbedrijf 

Our wharf and lighterage companies are busy, and subject to unlorcseen circumstances, 1 expect 
a higli volume of business in the current year. 

T'he (Miairman also drew attention to the imp(»rianr role played by tlie private enicrpriNe companie', 
in the Port of London, after which he continued :— 

DISTRIBUTION SERVICES : The work undertaken by Strathleven Bonded Warehouse^ 
exceeded the budgeted estimates. The companies .serving die wine trade continue to be allected by the 
imposition of the import surcharge but nevertheless there was a steady demand on their s<.-rvices. 

Elays Business Records Centre started trading last ycarj and many important bustricsses arc using 
its document storage facilities. The business is small as yet, but I look forward to a steady expansion. 

A very great effort was made to increase our packing facilities to meet the demands of the export 
trades- A new export packing factory and storage premises were completed at l>:igenham. Reynolds 
Packaging (Scotland) Ltd., attracted much new business and Agran Displays has an encouraging order 
book for exhibition stand design and construction. 

The road haulage companics*show'cd improved results in accordant e witli, or in excess t>l budgeied 
e-.ttmutes. 

SHIPPING : The London & Rochester group has continued \o make its contribution with improved 
results over 1964. Our investment in the provision of services to the oil companies drilling in the Nortfi 
Sea lias been increased by the acquisition of llie outside interest in Offshore Marine Limiied. 

PROPERTY INVESTMENT : R ental revenue rose in K»05, and an increase in income from 
properties can be expected over the years. 

The Chairman concluded bv thanking rlu- .laft for ilicir cfft»ris dming the year. The report and 
av . iKinis were adopted and the piopt»sed dividend and scrip issue approved. 


ANALYSIS Ol- ASSl-TS AND PROITIS 

Profit 

Book Values Contri- 

(1964 figures in brackets. bution 

per cent per cent 

Aetiviiy £ million of total of total 

1. Transport 

Cold storage . 4-56 (3-9 V 25-2 (2-4-6) 

(h^ Properties let to Nubodiaries. 2-52 (2-52) 14*0 (15*7) 

(c) Lightcr^e. 0-81 (0-73 4-5 (4-6; 

Total Port Tninsport Divisktci . 7-89 (7-18' 43-7 (44-9; 53-9 

2 . Dtstrlbutioa Services 

fa- Inland warehousing . 1-84 (1-98. 10-2 (12-41 

(b' Packaging. 2-06 (1-72 11-4 (10-8> 

fc. Road Haulage . 0-38 (0-32 2 1 (2-0) 

(.d' Shipping and forwaidine, and travel ... 0*89 (0-82 5-3 (5-1) 

Total Distribution Services Division . 5-24 (4-84' 29-0 24-6 

1. Shipping. Coastal and short sea . 2*21 (1*73: 12*2 (10-8; 11*0 

4. Properly Investment . 2-73 (2-24. 15-1 (14-0) 10-5 

18-07 (15 99 100 0(100 0 tOO-O 

Adjust for cadi and dii'idends. 0-41 (-1 * 10) 

Total Group Assets . 18-48 (14-89) 


The one hundred and sixty-fourth ordinary 
general meeting of The Luton Water Company 
was held on March 25th at Luton, Mr A. F. 
Plummer, MC, AIEE, chairman, presiding. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement ; 

It gives me much pleasure to record another 
year of continued growth of your Company's 
Undertaking. The Water Revenue is up by 
£3s037 compared with 1964 and the total income 
at 340,344 is increased by 42,319. The total 
revenue expenditure is increased by 441,850 due 
mainly to rising pumping and maintenance costs, 
the servicing of the new Debenture issue and 
increased payments levied by the Great Ouse 
Water Authority. 

The total assets of your Company amount to 
42,355,494 and the current assets exceed the 
current liabilities by 4191>658. Capital expendi¬ 
ture during 1965 amounted to 4179,618 as com¬ 
pared with 4191,863 in the previous year. 

Over a number of years now I have made 
reference to the inevitability of an increase in 
our charges and in my last two statements I 
stated specifically that very material increases 
must be brought into operation in 1966. Many 
water undertakings throughout the country will 
be involved, in major projects tor new sources 
of supply, all of which must ha'-e a bearing on 
future w'aier charges 

Construction work upon the firsi stage of the 
Great Ouse St licinL lias continued satisfactorily 
throughout 1965 

We have e.\ptiu*iiced a period of tlircc con¬ 
secutive years of c-xicpnonally low winter rain¬ 
fall which rcsiilietl iii very low ground water 
levels. This gave us some concern at tlie end 
of 1965, but With ihe hu;hcr rainfall of the 
winter of 196S/66, and the prospect of an aug- 
mentutioii of our resources from the Ouse in tfic 
Spring of 1966, ihe position can now be regarded 
as satisfactory lor severaj years ahead 

The report wjs adopted,* and the proposed 
dividends wcie approved. 


Binding 

Cases 

Qmdifi^ case-', for The f:conom*s( aid 
available (roi|) fastbind Lid The cases 
arf* in siiM dork blur c-oih covers 
and irc gilt-lettered on tl.c sp rit; they 
provide jn ojcrunio«v rjiJs-c' vc and 
tiMii binding and wil> *’•0 d 13 is$i. es of 
Uie ririrriijl edtiion tntfulher w fh the 
(|Ujr*iM'v IncleA oi 26 rAuei, O' Ihe 
an adit'Oii v/ th two qu.>f*er*v indeKt"? 
Tlr* year can be siamp^d on Ihe spina. 
Tlie cosi per case, posi liee thiouphout 
the woi'd, IS 14s Orders sianrip 
rfqijirfjmenii. c^enriy and nne-os nq a 
rerniltanre. shnuld he sent not to 
Tl'.p hconoimsi. bm lo— 

Eaaibind Umltod. fOspt. E), 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridqc Street. 
Kensington. London W.S 
PARk 0686 (3 ltr>es) 
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THE EAST LANCASHIRE 
PAPER MILL CO. LTD. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held ai 
Kadcliffe, Manchester, on April 21st. The 
following arc extracts from the statemeni of 
Mr C. G. Seddon, Chairman and Managing 
Director, as circulated to shareholders with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Decern- 
her 31, 1965. 

Although there was only a marginal increase 
in group trading profit from ^'626,4H4 lo 
/,629,494, turnover generally was up. 'J'he net 
figure, however, shows a considerable increase 
due to a lower tax charge, parr of which aiises 
from the new fiscal policy- 

In view of these results your directors have 
confidence in recommending the payment ol a 
final dividend of 12 per cent making a total of 
23 per cent for the year. It will Ix' appieciared 
that the Finance Act of 1965 places a heavy 
burden on the financial resources of a company 
and in particular the ability of this company io 
continue tii finance new developmenis from our 
C'un aceumulaied piofits. 


IMI PAPl.R Mill 

Once acain the null was the mam contributor 
to )he group's profit Turnovei was up bv 
C 'Ci 250,000 and productive clliciencv by some 
2 per cent. In addition to a nationally nego- 
tijied basic wage increase representing some 
5^ per cent, profits were adversely affected by 
a nine months’ delay in the delivery of new 
plant toj the finishing depanmeiu. 

During 1965 /.200,000 was spent on further 
modelnisation of plant. Your Board has also 
decided to step up very considerably during con- 
set iiiivc two year periods the productive capacity 
cf Nos. 1 and 2 paper machines. 

Still more finishing facilities are being pro- 
X ided to service this further large increase in 
produciion, .md during the year tiie adiaevnt 
Wihon Mill was acquired which we believe will 
afford us the finest warehousing facilities with 
an area of some 260,000 sq. ft and ensure 
complete scope for envisaged future develop¬ 
ments. 

There has been a considerable increase in 
production on the packaging side of some 
27 per cent and the profitability of this sec¬ 
tion is beginning to show a satisfactory im¬ 
provement. 

SilBStDIAKIES* TRADING 

During the year the opportunity was taxen to 
acquire the minority interest in Straw Pulp 
Manufacturing Co- Ltd. Although turnover 
was slightly increased it was not enough to offset 
increased costs, but by continuing to pay a 
higher than market price for Hspano Pulp, 
this subsidiary was able to show a reason¬ 
able profit. 

The merchant houses again contributed their 
share to the results and ihe convening company 
made further satisfactory progress. 

The results obtained from the reorganisation 
of the sales side of Newton Mill Ltd. brought 
an increase in sales of 54 per cent and orders 
received of some 13i per cent- Orders in hand 
at the beginning of the new financial year are 
greatly in excess of the corresponding period. 
Pioviding there is no setback in the general 
economic activity of the country a further realis¬ 
tic increase in sales is expected. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

PROSPrCTS 

Wood pulp costs have cased somewhat, but a 
negotiated shorter working week without loss 
of pay and lengthened holidays will result in a 
basic 5^ pei cent increase. This coupled with 
the now annually rising costs, p irticularly rates 
13j per vent), and postage, etc., vitiates the 
effect ol the abm'v reduction 

Keen compel It ion from paper producers both 
in this touniry and abroad has ro he constantly 
laced. A further FFTA tariff cut has taken 
place and the abolition f*f ihc imports surcharge 
m due toiirse coupled with thv tnd'ng of tariffs 
Within HFT.A earlv ncxi yea: w ill further 
micnsily foreign competition. 

Notwithstanding these f.itts. xour Board 
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believes that a past policy of continuous plant 
modernisation which is now being greatly 
stepped up, together with a realistic appreciation 
of the market, will, subject to no downturn in 
the national economy or slackening in general 
business activity, enable us to continue to main¬ 
tain the progress we have made in the past. 

Consideiahle economic benefit will begin to 
accrue in the latter half of 1967 when uc can 
expect a rise in production of some 24 per cent 
followed by a further 26 per cent towards the 
vnd ol 1969, making a total ol 50 per cent on the 
line paper side- 

As ai dale 1966 compares favourably with the 
eoiTcspandmg peiiod la^l year and the ordti 
po^itlon IS satisfactory. 




THE SCOTTISH 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMU'ED 

I IMMd ItCII 


Mr C. R. Munro, C. A , ('hairman of the Board of DirectorR, presided at llie 
Annua! General Meeting ol the Company held in Edinburgh on March 29th. 

In moving the adoption of tin. Report and Accoiims for 1965, the C'hairman said: 

The close of 1965 ended not onlv another quinquennium but also another excellent year 
of new business activity. 'The annual premium portion ol our 1965 new income amounted 
to jCI'^44.000 representing an increase of 11 iM?r cent over the corresponding figure for 1964 
Our nc\i' sum.s assured in 1965 were no less than 17 per cent up on the previous year's record 
figures, and we continue to secure a h'igh proportion ol whole life and cndow'meni assurance 
business. 

Ouj pLiisinns organisation has h.id an extremely busy year. They have secured reconl 
results and a mo.si satisfactory start to 1966 has been made 

.An impnnani yardstick ol progress of a Life Assurance Omipany is the premium income, 
and this continues to increase steadily. In 1965, premium income exceeded >f,6 million lor 
the first lime, showing an increase of 62 per cent compared with five years ago. 

W’e piopo'^e 10 declare a Special Bonus, and to meet the cost of this, as well as strengthen¬ 
ing our aciuari.il reserves, we have transferred realised investment profits of £2-2 millions 
lo our Life Fund. This increase in the Fund naiurallv affects the rate of interest, but the 
gross rale earned vn ^s ^'6 ISs IPd pu cent coiiip.iied with /7 per cent earned in 1964. 

Our moriali'iV expc'rience last year was again favourable 
THE QUINQUINNIUM 

The expenses in the quinquennium include certain non-recurring expenditure. In ih.: 
early pan of the period, our Head Office completed its transfer—witli all the attendant extra 
expenses—from our old building to our new premises. In the later stages we commenced 
the major and costlv task of setting up programmes for our electronic computer to take over 
much of our day to day administrative operations. It is consequently satisfactory to observe 
that our expense rate in 1965 is practically the same as in 1964. 

During the past ten years our Life Fund has increased from £16 millions to £53^ 
millions—a remarkable trend of progrc.s$. 

The increase in our funds during 1965 has been invested in three main fields, high 
yielding fixed-interest securities, mortgages and property. 

The total market value of our assets at December 31, 1965 is much in excess of the 
book values. 

The quinquennium has been a profitHble one and as a result the Directors arc able lo 
declare a bonus on full profits contracts oi 70s. per cent per annum. This is the highest 
bonus ever declared since the Company was founded and it is perhaps appropriate for me 
at this stage to remind you that since its incorporation—despite tlie occurrence of two World 
Wars—this Company has declared a bonus at every quinquennial investigation—a distinction 
shared by very few Life Assurance Companies- 

SPECJAL RDNUS 

Your Directors have also decided to declare a Special Bonus at the rate of 10 per cent 
of all bonuses declared up to the end of I960. This consolidate.s the interim bonus ol this 
amount to which I have referred in previous reports. 

The Directors have decided that until further notice interim bonus additions payable 
under full profits contracts will be at the record rate of 66s. per cent per annum. 

It is our hope that a dividend of at least 28s. per share gross should be payable for 1966. 
During the past five ycar*^ we have paid a dividend of 13s. per share net (equivalent to 228. 
gross with tax at 8s. 3d. in the £). On this occasion we propose to recommend a final 
dividend of 14s. payable on March 30, 1966, making with the interim of 6ft. 6d. already paid 
a total of 20s. 6d. free of tax. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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PROVIDENT'S 

GROWTH 1965 

—another record year 

'We provide the most versatile, the most comprehensive and the most convenient 
domestic instalment credit system in the world. 


The 
Economist 


PROVIDENT'S FUTURE 

"The future for Provident is briglit and encouraging 01 course there will be difhculties and 
costs will, no doubt, continue to rise as they have been doing for some years past 
We stiall meet alt such difficulties with courage and confidence, believing 
silways in our capacity to grow and expand profitably and pnidenily I see no /JJL ’ 
reason to doubt that 1966 will be yet another year ot progress in both / \ 

turnover and profits." WCMm \ 

From the Review of 1965 by the Chahrndn, Mr Gordon Wadddove. M B E. J P 


FIVE YEAR SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


FRAOINC PROFITS 
ORDINARY mVIDFNOS 
OEFEAREO REVENUE 
DUE FROM CUSlOMLflS 
CAPITAL ANO RESERVES 


Copies of ifie Repott and Accounts and Cfiainnan's Statement 
be obtained fmm The Secretary - 

THE PROVIDENT CLOTHING & SUPPLY COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office ('OLONNADE, BRADFORD 1 
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1965 

f1.787.138 

£1.950,911 

1G% 

18'/.% 

■ C3130.405 

£4.000.849 

f.21.282.475 

£26 174.015 

£6 614,001 

£7,251.204 
-1 


Subscription 

Prices 


1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Eire £6 0.0 
New Rubscribors £5 5 0 
(posted tu private addresbus onlv) 
OutRide Britain £6 10 0 or US $ 19 50 

1 year by Air 


/\i<huiiihL Airnitjil 

; O t- . iC> f. (» 

u r i ■ 
u i:> ‘ ■ 

r I I 


Abbey National members now exceed the million mark 

I hu ( lu'MiiKin. Mr I!. I.. Ro» Mrittlicus, n ml .it ilu- \mnial (i^-nvi.il VKcIihl' of 

.MiI>C|l N.iI'vui il HiiiUlinji SvK’oIs on M.iu’ii 2‘‘>. ; 

(0(1' w.is ; \cai i»l dilL’inmas foi I'liiklini: socclics I he lni'.hlv .iIisLilIoi icmiIIs moIkw.-'-v -1 
h\ viHii Sociclv Jiiimy wlulc most ]*i.ilil\inu tio cirplmsuv ihc lluu tlw ^onllict 

hclwocn the expansion ol oui scivicv anil the niainlcnarKv id '^lioru; n.'s»;i\cs is not so cimK 
ivst'Ivcd and indeed icmams pies''int:l\ with us 

Rouril At such a time the St>cief\ is ti>rtunale indccil in its t hiol tieiieial 

Managci, Mi S. W. Li, Minton, who aeecpted an mxitation to hccomc a diieetoi ol the Soeiet> 
during the year. Our Hoaid has also been stienulhened I'v Ihc appoinlmcMU to it t»l Mi Menu 
W Wells, an eminent Lhailcrcd siiivcsoi 

^'L*ar\ Achieveiiienls. the veai-end the total assets ol (he Ahhev National had increased 
by £85 million o\cr the Jignre ol twelve m<»nths hcl’oic. and 'lood at the reeotd level ol 
£717 million, 

Ouring I'>(>5 \\c opened new oHiees at Holton. Poole. Sloeklon and Wokine and lehoused 
our Manchesler and Hiimmgham hianehes in siihsiantiallv imnioved memises. We plaii l»» 
do still more in 

In i ehniaiy we reached a landm.iik lor the Soeieiv in vvelei>minij oui millionth 

sharelioldei. We aie aecnstometl lo dealing in millions siei Img. hui iheie is iu» monetary million 
uhieh can appioaeh the .sigmrk'anee ol the human imliion now ii.sing and trusting our service. 

Acl^niiees. Dur lending in inhs. lot died LI 20 4 million. Inis ligiire was liclow the level ot 
the previous veai hut llu* next highest in our histoi v. 

Present pressure^ iiii iiileresl rates. Rates gener.illv .nc hieh, and 1 ventiiie the opinion with 
some assurance th it ihev vmII lemain so loi some lime to come. There weic seveial reasons 
for taking this view, even helore the (lovernmem gave it explicit hacking carlv this month by 
i|s policv t>n National S.ivings. il lollovvs that if ihcie is oneceitaintv in the mescnl positu'ii 
It is llial societies cannof possibh hnvei the rates lhe\ are ciirienllv vvlleiinu to investors 
With the growing competition m allracling aiul lelaining an .idcgiiatc volume ot savings il 
would seem prohahle ih.ii lalcs will have li' use Innhei. 

I he Deputy L’hanman. .Sir (iccill'i’ey ShHkespeare. Rt, said 

In addition b' ll»c onginal adv.inces made lo applicants, w ticqiienllv happens Ituu out 
borrowers dc'iie to add some .imenilics to then homes afiei Ihev have moved in I he Societv 
has alwavs heeii ready , lunds pel muting, to considci lurlhei lulvanees in these cases. In 
nearly 7.000 further adv.mees weie made, involving a loUii sum approaching 121 
millu»n 

The Chief Cicncr.il Man.iger. V|r S. W'. C. Morton, said • l|pT«>^i 

Liiven profKSt' safeguards. piUTiciilarly on the amount of a '»ociety s tendine oii.l H| / 
of this country, and on the ci>iiiUrics .thio.id where thiii lending was permitted. 
t believe that fmanee and expeitisc could become mosi desirable exports from the 
Hntish building sosiclv movcmiMil. 
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ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

The twenty-third Annual General Meeiing 
of Anglo-International Investment Trust 
IJmited was held on March 25rh in Louden, 
Mr H. E. Hock (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair¬ 
man’s circulated statemem: 

Profits before Tax were 4'125,232 and net 
Profits after Tax available for dividends were 
2^70,500 leaving for distribution 8 per cent per 
Dividend share. In 1964 Profits before Tax 
amounted lo 4*115,597 and after Tax to £64,719 
from which a dividend of 6 per cent was paid 
on the Ordinary Capital then outstanding. Hav¬ 
ing paid an interim dividend of 3 per cent, wc 
are now declaring a final dividend of 5 per 
cent, making a total distribution of 8 per cent 
for The year. 1 must emphasize that the changes 
of the lax structure brought about by the recent 
I'inance Act made 1965 a year of iransinon 
and that tax charges for 1960 will be higher. 
Applying these lo the year under review the 
available profits would have permitted piymeni 
of an annual dividend of only 7 per cent. 

The CAimpany’s Net Assets at December 31, 
1965 were 42,693,720 after Capital Gains Tax 
on realised profits as against 42,341,075 for 1964, 
an increase of 6 per cent which compares with 
a rise of 1.4 per cent of the Financial Times 
Ordinary Share Index. On December 31, 1965 
the value of our Asset shares was 11s. lid. as 
against 10s. 5d. at the end of December, 1964, 
based on the present capital structure. 

In this country economic activity during the 
current year will be damped by the restrictive 
measures nccessiiaied for the prolcciion of the 
Pound; development in other countries in which 
we hold investments should remain favourable. 
Looking beyond 1966, I expect continued 
growth of the world economy and rising profiu 
from which your Trust should ulrimaielv benefit. 

In reply to a question, Mr H. E. H(x;k .stated 
that the break-up value of the asset shares as at 
March 23, 1966 was 12s. lOd 

The report was adopted. 


a year If prilitiMe BOHnsiiii 


The Chairman. Mr. J. Carl Ross, when presenting the report and accounts said: 

"A continued improvement in the affairs of the Gioiip bioiighton increase in the Group 
Net Profit before taxjtion hum £2.557,465, aftei making allowance for a non-recurring 
trade dividend of £104.949. to £2,906,146, a now record. 

.. an increased contribution has been made by each of our various activities. Our policy 
ot diversification over the past few ycdis has brought groat strength lo your Company and 
has undoubtedly contributed to its success. The dovolopmont has been concentrated upon 
the Group's food inteiest and 88 per cent of the Group's profit arises out of the pro¬ 
duction, distiibution and salo of quality foodstuffs as is shown in the adjacent figures. 

"During the period 1955 to 1965 the rate of ordinary dividend, adjusted for capitalisation 
and lights issues, has increased from 4 per cent to 12 per cent. 

■ The results for the first quarter of the current yoar are better than for the same period last year 
I fee! certain that, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the profits for the current year 
will show a further material increase over those for the year ended ,'30th September. 1965." 


ANALYSIS OF PROFITS FOR 19SS 
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€'000 


% 

£000 


% 1 

Fish . 

990 

25.0 

839 

26.5 

Poultry. 

1,127 

28.4 

1043 

32.8 

Frozen Foods. 

735 

18.5 

622 

19.6 

Other Foods. 

564 

14.2 

261 

8.2 

Other Activities . . 

474 

11.9 

364 

11.5 

Overseas Activities . 


78 


2.0 

43 


1.4 


3,968 

100% 

3.171 

100% 

Less- 

Unallocated expenses. 



252 




167 


Unallocated Interest. 



810 




426 


Profit before taxation. 


£2,906 



£2.558 




APPOINTMENTS fo r f urther appo intments see pages 98, 99, 100, 101 and 102 

Proposed University of 
Bradford 

(BKADPORD INfiTITUTt: OP ^ 

TOCHNOLOOY) 

Research. Assistant in Marketing 


There \y a var.inev for h Rehcarch Aiuiiiitant 
in Muikeuna al ilic Manuevuicul Centre. 
Appllniiit.’ .slimilU have a Rood hoiioUVR 
de^ret-* and pit-ferably some expci icnce in 
marketing altbough those graouaclng this 
veer will he cnnaldered InltlBl salary 
BCTordm*: lo riuitllllontioiis and expeiicnct* In 
the Male x £75 El,3.'>0. 

Further pnrtirulurK may ne obtained from 
the ReKl^^ruv, Bradford ImtitUte of 
TerhnohjKy, Bittdtovd 7. to whom rnnipleted 
apph('iitl(in.<i .should he rplurned by 
April .10. 


City and County of Norwich 

Technical Assistajit (Economics) 

ThlB post ift one in a new .section in the 
City Tieasurei’.s Depurtnient primallly 
concerned with rpiiearcli and reports of a 
techiiloal nature on the prubleiiiB of oity 
finance with a special empha.sls on the 
cconoirik-.s of town centre redevelopment and 
of town planning generally. 

Applluuliun.s nrc Invited for the above 
Bppdiiilment fiom Kronomlcs eraduntes with 
good Honours Degrees and at least one part 
of the Flniil of the 1 M.T A or enulvaleni 
acuuU'ilancy body Some expcripricc of 

S roblcms ussouated with local gnvcinnienl 
nnnre is dt’.sliahle, but not e.'fspnilHl 
PIve-dav week, and inrllitics tor complctlnn 
studie.s tor qiialiflcation. thiiisln.; 
accuinmodutlun will be provided under 
certain (‘iifumctanccR. Payment of removal 
expenRPs uill uIho be consfidcred. Salary 
(Civade •• B •') up to Cl.fllO according to 
experience and quulincuU 0 M.s. 

Applications, rivIuk detaila of quBllflcBticmt 
and experience, together null the names of 
two rereiees, to the Cltv Treasurer. City Hull, 
Noi'wa h. NOR OlA. by April 16. HWfi 

OORDON tilbu:y. 
Town Clerk. 


• The Graduate Institute of 
I International Studies 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Graduate Studies In International Fnniomic.^. 
I Iniurniilional Law. Intermitlon.il KelatiimB. 

Applicatlon.s are invited fioui vundldutea 
. with a good Honours Degree In one oi the 
iiljovv iiientiuned disctpllnus. who me prepared 
' to proceed to a Ph.D. ot the University of 

' Gpiipva 

I A limited number ol atudontalilps, tenable 
I for one year and renewable, are offered to 

' rmuhd.'itcs aith a Flist or Upper Second 
IVrrpp. 

I Furilier particulara and application formn 
Dia.v be obtained at: 

I Tlie Adniini.stratlve Director, 

(Jraduiilp Instiliilo ol Inieiniitlonii) Sludlus, 

, 13'2 iiip dc Lau.MMUif, 

QpnPMi. SwitriMlaiul. 

I The closing date lur applications i.s May ist 

I FOR FOWL RKABONS a qualified vi^liinteor 
I (NDl'H) u. wanted to siipuivise a poultry 
SL-henie at an iiKricmturuf station m Slerm 
I Leone for n year frfim next Septonibpr. 

I Graduates and qualified volunteeis of every 
; sort Hiu Wanted by Voluntaiy Service UvereeaK. 
j .1 Hatiovci .Stiftv, W.l. 

, The National Institute for 
; Social Work Training* 

Social .Mtatlstlclan required to plonepr 
application ul statistics to ^'f)clal woi-k 
' p Bciice and rcseaicli. 1 ‘artiripailun will be 
' espPi tPd In on-i;olng enquiries concerned 
with .social woi'k in aeiienil pi act tee and with 
inpasuilni; Ihe pfleot ivcne.ss of .lucinl help to 
' (lid people Opportunities for epidemiological 
le.seai'cli and loi developing ppsi-i^iaduate 
I leaching to social wmkera In rer.cmch 
melhods, Fiicllilleb lor higher dt^gree work, 
tl rtetiiiHd. 

! Salary within Up- scale (under review): 

I LI.IOU X £85 10 Eit.iiOfi. London allowatire 
; will be paid and. where applicable, family 
iilluaunces The po.st le pAnslonable 
Fuither parlirulurs from the Keidstrar, 
i 8-7 Tavistock Place W.C.l. to whom 
i applicatume ahould be eent not later tlian 
1 AtMrfl Ifi, 1966. 


'/'he University of ShcJJield 

Department of Economic 
History 

ApplU-ationB arc Invited trnin gradiiaten of 
nn.v Universilv fur a DOUGLAS KNUOi* 
REKKARCa Fi:LU)WSHir In UCONOMIO 
HISTORY. Value C1.080 a year und 
ii(irniull.v tenable tor three years. Applicants 
, .should be available tui interview In Great 
! Britain Applications (three copies). Including 
the line uf leso.inh piopo.sed und including 
lli(‘ narne.s und addics.scs ul three refeices, 
sluaild reach the ReiiJ.sii.ir (fiom whom 
further Darticulars may be obtained) by 
Apiii 23. lUUO 

Proposed University of 
Bradford 

(BRADFORD INSTITUTF. OP 
TfcCHNOLOOV) 

Research Assista nisjSt ude7its 

Appllcdiiona are Invited for Roneaich posts In 
KXPKRIMKNl AL I'SYOHOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL BO(:iOIX>Uy 
OPERATIONAL HESFABCH 
LCONfjMICB 

in the ManaRcment Ceniiu ol ihe Bradford 
liiMituie ol Technulogv. 

Killfcr,ht 11 1 c.itididiite.s will Join a 
niuliidoiclpliuaiV iiniin cngimed in a Science 
Wi'heaicli Couta il spcmsoied research project 
coiicf 1 ned ^ith III*' eileri of varlallrms In 
job content un pxuductivity. Alternately, a 
pti'Min witli u ifUitable iMickground could 
undertake 'vurk in the Operational Research 
fnlri 

Ji” ppr!en<'e in indu‘trial research would be 
an I'.civatnaKe, but pel .sons graduating In ipfio 
will be considered. 

Salary hcale.s ■ Reseaich A’-sistantr. £750 x 
L”;5 ’ vl.aSd pel annum Re.iearch Studenti!;, 
CliOO per annum. 

PuniMr deuiU wtU be Mnt on noaost. 
Applications should be nutdo to tdie Be^trar, 
Teehnology, iUeHmoiMl 

Road, Bradford 7. 


Hampshire County Council 

Edveati on Depart me nt —Planning 
and Etatisiu s Seciion 


Applications uie invited fu the following 

PO.Slh. 

A An Olfioer with suitable quallficaiIons 
and expei'loiicn to ovKuniHp and lead a now 
■section eoheeinrd with the oollullon and 
interpretation ol statisilcs for forwaid 
jtluiiiilna for the Education Department. 

Siilaiv at. an appropriate point oil 
Scales C I). £1.770-1:2,280. 

B An ORlcei suitably qiialineil with 
M(lti^tlcal expeliente to a.ssi.sL In ihU new 
section. 

Salary nl an appropriate point on 
A.PT. B(!alC*i Ill/IV, £l.OOU-£l,6ft8. 

Removal and RUbitisteneo expetiKei. will be 
paid in approved cumss For further 
purtlculan Bend Ktaniped addressed envelope 
to the County Education (jmeei, The Ca.Mlc, 
Winchester. Hanl.s 
CloHlnff date: April ]5, in(;8. 

University of Oxford 


Commiltcp for Commotnmtlth Stuilien 

AppUratinnH bk.' invi'cd fni the pusi nl 
RKSJ’iAKCil OFno.U at Ihc ijistltUK* of 
Ccmii nun wealth SUidie.s The nipumtiiierit 
will nuiniHlly t/r ioi ihrn* with the 
posKihllltV ol (in extension loi ,i lurlher 
two >CBrh Tile huldei niil Ir; luqulieii to 
undertake appioM^d !'eseii!('ii m ilie Institute 
under the duueiuni of ih(' aominlttee and 
k limited amouiii ol usu-hing within the field 
(il Ihe ECONOMIC.S of developing UirilMjUe.s, 
preferably with rcfereiu-e to Africa Tin.- 
salary will be witliin the range ol Cl.^oii x 
£85 to Ll.!V),'». with membership of I'..SS.U. 
H i.s lifqjed *o fill the apiioiniment With 
elTuct Jium Ocluber 1, IfiUO. Applications, 
tlvlag the naiim ot two raterees, slhnild reach 
the Secretary, Institute of Oemmonwealtli 
StwlleB, Queen BllMbeUi House, fil St. Odes, 
Oxford not Inter than April 15, 10G6. 
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City and County of Bristol 

THE COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 

UNITY SfREirr BRISTOL 1 

Applitaiions inviicd lor following posis lo commence 
September 1, 1966, 

H^ADS OF DEPARTMENT GRADE IV 

A. ACCOUNTING & FINANCE. Applicants shuulJ 
preferably have a Ck)od Higher degree. Professional 
membership in addition would be an advantage. 

B. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Applicants 
should preferably have a Good Higher degree in 
Economics and/or Mathcmatics/Siatisiics. 

In both cases the appointments are new and the ncpariinent- w ill 
include University type as well as professional courses and 
applicants should have experience in the (<irmct paiticulailv. 

SALARY SCALE: jr2,675—jC2.900. 

Application forms and further particulars from The Pniuip'il 


For further announcements see pages 97 
and 99 to 102 


ECONOMIST 



to join Biitish Mici.ili C'oipoiation's Head OITicc Suill 
and be lesponsihlc foi undertaking comprehensive 
economic antilyses ol ihe C orpoialion’s aciivkies, l>oth 
cuireiU and liiliire. Tliese activities include the design, 
development and maniifaeliire of civil and mililarv 
aiicralt. missiles, space vehicles and technological!) 
advanced indiisiiial pioducts. The Corporatian has 
36,00(1 employees, iis estahlishmenUs are located in 
Brislol. Stevenage. Wc>biidgc. Hum and the Preslon 
area. 


Applications ai\- invited fiom men with good honours 
degrees, at least ti\e years' expeiience of applying 
eioiunnic method lo business problems, and pielerably 
sonic kitowledge ol econometric lechnii|ites. 

Ihe siiccesstiil applic.iiil will inin a 'small high level 
li.im Uvati'd at Wobridge. where the facilities avail¬ 
able include evleiisive eonipiiiei installations. He will 
be expected .it an eaily date to recommend and initiate 
itivesiig.itions into both internal and external aspects 
ol the Coi poi at ion's affairs and to advance his 
responsibilities m *iccoidance with liis peisonal ability 

Aitplifdiitnts \inmlJ hr aiUhr^^iul i**' 

Chief of Personnel Services. 

British Aircraft Corporation. 
lOS Pall Mall. 

London. S.W.I. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


il 


Internotionol financial group has vacancy 
in Paris for 

ECONOMIST 

First or good second class Honours degree or its equivalent, evidence of 
postgraduate work and of practical industrial or banking experience 
expected, fluency in English and French required, in German desirable. 

The successful candidate, probably aged 30-35, will do largely independent 
work on reviews of European economies and on industrial analyses; he 
may also be called upon to study specific investment banking projects. 
Salary in the £2,750 £3,500 range according to qualifications and 
expel lence 

Please send detailed fiandwritten C.V. to Box 2000. 


AUSTRALIA 

COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY • CAHBERRA 

SENIOR ECONOMIST 

An opportunity fni a qiinlUied und ONpenenced Economist, with good personal 
qiialitin*! and practicul atnlilies, to engage In stimulating work In the Policy 
Soctetnnai ol a muior Government Department in Canberra. This is a senior pos¬ 
ition and calls foi initiative, cieativity, judgment nnd good personal relation¬ 
ships. as well as inrhnirnl skills. For the right man it of’eie eirellent prospects 
for rurthni advancement in the Department and throughout the Government 

Spi vif p 

SALARY: A|iprnximately $AeOOO p a 

POSITION: Antilysr changes in the Australian economic sltuntion, hoth 
tniernnl .ind eilemal, and assess policy implications lor the Department of 
Trade and Indiisti^ advise on policy m respect ol a wide range ot economic and 
financial matters, especially as they affect Australia's international trade and 
domestic industry Asuist in preparation of submissions to the Minister and 
Cab'o.et, 

QUALIFICATIONS: Univernily degiee. preferably at honours etandarda. 
Applicants simuln inLlicato Itien special fiolds ol inteiest und ORpetience m 
economics 

TRAVEL: First cls^.s tinvel tor the selected applicant and hia /lependents will 
be provided, Ingethei with some financial assistance with movement ol clfecta. 

ENQUIRIES: concerning the role ol the position can be made to the Senior 
Trade Relations Otficei. (Mi. M. A. Bassett). Australia House. (Phone TEMple 
Bar 2435) 

APPLICATIONS: Application form and outline of conditions of employment 
obtainable from the Recruitment Officer, Public Service Board, Australia House, 
The Strand. W.C.2 (Phone Temple Bar 2436 - Er 461). 

Applications close on the 20th April, 1966 


senior market 
research officer 

An excellent opportunuy for a male aged 28-35 with a good degree 
and at least four years' experience in industrial market research. 

This IS a Senioi post requiring a high calibre analytical mind with a 
practical approach to marketing problems including the preparation and 
carrying out of surveys, ahd an ability to present complex research 
findings in concise and^lucid terms. The function of the department will 
evolve as an iiuegral part of our marketing organisation. 

Salary will be in the £1.800 - £2,100 r,)nge and excellent conditions, 
including pension scheme, are offered 
Applications, please, to 



The Sales Administration Manager (M.R.), 
The Steel Company of Wales Limited, 
26 St. James's Square. S.W.I. 
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THE 

SOUTH CHINA MORNING 
POST GROUP OF 
NEWSPAPERS IN 
HONG KONG 

REQUIRE AN 

ADVERTISEMENT 

MANAGER 

Applicant-^ should be between 28 and 35 ye.irs of preferably 
with public school and/or universiiy bj^KiUou.id. : rul must ha'c 
had sound experience on the advcitiscniuiu stad of a newspapet 
or magazine of slaiidiiig. Proven ahillly in ad>>i pKtratii-n and 
sales Previous overseas eypcncucc is unncces'kary but 

u first class health record is rcquiicd. 

The Company's As -isdint Genera! Manager, who will be takine 
o\cr from the Manaiimg Director on Jaoo .ry 1, 1%7, will 
p.-rsonally itKcrvicw ^.!n^rt listed caiulidalcs in London daring Jane. 

Replies in the applicant's own handwniing should be addressed to: 
7 he Secretary, 

Sooth C.'hina Morpmg Post Ltd., 
e/o Colin 1 uincr, I sq , 

Colin furntT (Lo’T'm) Ltd, 

I?? ^'’'.aflc''!')ur> Avenue, 

London, W.l, 

r-nd sluuild eoni vir; the a*'pfc-j»p\ fuM personal details as well 
as his educational and vocational hisu>ri. 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT Greater 

London 

Council 


Cost. Benefit 
Studies Section 

The Cost Benefti Studii's Scolion of the PLANNING 
DLP'NRTMFNT curries o:it operalional research on town 
planning pro.bi«,ms and develops m;lnods for cv,ilu:ilin"j 
plans in economic and other icrms. T in. Section is concerned 
mainly with the Greater l ondon D.vuopmcnt Plan, to be 
snbmnted i*' 1%8, and wih subvmicu reviews, but work 
IS also undertaken oa individual piojccis. 

Applicants should have a degree in science, social science, 
mathemiilics/slaiisiics. engineering, geography, economics or 
Ain allied .‘iibje,'.l, with mathematics to G C.L. "A” level 
standard. The work involves pliinning re'^eaich and demands 
ability in formal analysis of comp.cx problems. 

There arc vacaiiicics bolh for experienced candidates and for 
those new to this kind of work. Siartini' salaries will K' 
assessed within on., of the followinii scales (under review) 
Aiecoiding to txixiivnce and qualificalions: 

(a) £1,74.5-«£2 015 (c) £945-£L4R5 

(b) fL'IlO—£1,770 (d) £8I5-£I,300 

(Plus London Weighting allowance va ying between f30—£50) 
For the higher posts some exnciinnrc of Cost U» ncfit Anal^'^is. 
Operational Kestjreh, or quanliuitive rewarcli in a planning 
or allied field is required. 

Application foims and f -ther particulars ohtauMblc from 
The DirerJer of P:anrm‘ (tC Con tv H.»M. S.L.l. 

Closm? daL" lu.r recci|it o/ applications. April 16. 1966. 


LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 

MELBOURNE—AUSTRALIA 

Appointment of 

Academic Staff 


La 1 robe Universny will admit its lirst students in Match, l%7. 
l,iiiij..iiciil will Of nnim’d and it is c.\i>tcled that about .150 sludeiUs 
\v,u b, oi.creel places ol whicli w d b.. .iv.iilabic in science subjects. 
ScitMwL places have been liniiicJ hcw.iu.se of available laboraioiv 
space it us hoiH'd ilui ihe iJiuvcisiiy will develop progressively 
to an enioliUeiU o( perhaps lli.Oon siudenis wiilnn a decade. 

The L’p versiiy has not yet di'.imined the siruetuie of Its degree 
courses iIow\\li. einiiscs wi.i be available in llie iiehools of 

III! i :i.ws S iL.a, Seifiicws, riivsieal Seieiices .ind BioKigie.il 

, :wi.s SubKcis avilii.i'o.e in !9t7 will be I nglish, History, 
I'liuosoiliv, Sp.intsh, 1 I'wiicli. Sociology, Polities, Lconomus, 
Mdluniiiiies, 1*',;.sies, Chwnns i', .,ik 1 Biology. 

In Kw.n; n-onihs Ihe Univeisnv has been sclccnng siaB to 111 ) 
JoniuLa.cm eiui.is m tnese siil^jwtis and the lollowing appoiiuineiiis 
havw betn nude : 

ENGLISH Pioiissoi D. R. ('. M.nsh, B.A . Ph.O. (Natal). 
PIIL.(JSOl'HV -Piolessoi B. L). Lllis, B.Se.. B.A. (Adel.), ILPliil 
(0\oii.) 

HLlUR^ -Piolessoi A. W. Marlin. M.A.. Ph.D. (A.N.U ). 
MODuRN LANGLACilS Piolessor R. W. I homiison, HA. 

(Mod,). M.A. (Dub.).—Sp^inish. 
Prolessor L. C. forsvlh, B.A., Dip. 
Id (Adel.). D.U. (Paiis).—l-ieneli. 
SOCIOLOGY Piofessor J 1. Martin. M.A. (Svd.), PhD 

(A.N.U.). 

poi.rncs Piolissoi H. A. Wolfsohn, B.A tMelb). 

Lt ONOMICS - Piolessor !'. Ci. Davidson, M.A. (Cant.ab.). 

Pk'Icssoi D. H. Whitehead, M.A. (Oxon.). 

CHI MISTRY Piokssor K D. lopsom, M.Sc. (N./.), Ph.D. 
(loud.). I Rl.C., r.N./.LC. 

PioUssoi R J. M,igec, M.Sc. (O.U B.), Ph.D.. 
D.Se. (1 dm.). 

RIO’.OGV Piolesor A H Wardrop. M.Sc. (las.). PhD 
(I ecds). D..Se. (Mclb ). 

A-ipohv*nents in physics, m.nhenulies and Si'cond ehaiis in polities 
a.id hiinogy will be aiinounerd shoiily. Ciinenlly ihiid chaiis m 
Lln"'sii'. and hioioj^v as wwil as a second ch.iii in history .ne 
benu. .I'.lvi 11 isv’wl. 

11- veisity lunv wishes ui sihe' aeadwnnie si.ill below piofesson.il 
I.v ' assist In thu sli.ipmg III imI'lih of iisiaieh and seliolaisliip 
w’- .li will give the Uniwisiiv iiulividii.ilit.v withm the academit 
w« 'l!. li lurf>.ie loilvs .i, pl.i .idons (oi posi.s in all aie.is oi 
".1 / slton>' ,ilso\i a'ul in .issiiei.iled aie.is. 
l^o'tn ons will hf M\‘oilithtf tu ihe fifllowinn ie\t'h; 

4ss4ieiMtv l'roff<ihor $8,0(10 — $K,60U 

.Senior I relurer $6,500 — $7,600 

Lrrlurer $4,800 — $6 300 

V'dor l euciiiiig IdTIow or Senior Denionslmlor $3,800 --$4,300 

1 tuehing Fellow or Denionsirutor $3,200 — $3,500 

Salane.s qiioled in Ausii ilian Dollars. 

The UniveisiTv has set down no speeilie paitein of slafliiig and 
appol’ittn -Its will be ofLud at .i level appioiniate to the expeiieiKc 
and li.'ining ol appointees. 

The U liversity hopes that ap|H»iiuecs nuiv be able to lake up diiiv 
lab in l%6 oi eailv in 1967. However, a later stalling d.ile would 
K* consiiJered. Persians lium oveise.is appointed to senior aead. inii. 
posts may be rcp«ilJialed at the University’s expense if they wish 
to leave the service of the University alter three years. 

SupciMiinnation bcnelil.s will lie available under the University's own 
scheme or under a scheme which is based on F.S.S.U. principles, 

A .shi rl JcaHel is available on request which sets out fiirthei 
iiifornmiion on the planning of the University. Det.iils aie also 
avnlable on study leave, travel allowances, rcniov.il expenses, 
pernrment housing, temporary accommodation and iimiul building 
siibs.idy. 

I nrlhur information may be obtained from ihc Ass<x'ialion ol 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office), Mailborough House, 
Pall M.ill, London. S.W.I. 

One copy of the application, enclosing a recent phofogi.iph and 
giving lull name, date of birth, marital stale, details of qn.ililieaiions. 
experience, previous appointments, research and piiblieations and 
the names and addres.scs of three referees, should be sent to the 
Regisiiar beloie Thursday, Apiil 14, 1966 

474 Si Kihifi Rttfiti, /. S. TtnUtr, 

Melhitume, Vivloria. Aiistialla, Reiiisinn. 
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inc indiiiuiE ur ucfELUPniEiii diuuiEd 

at The University of Sussex 

PROIESSORUl AKO OTHER RUOWSHIPS 

Appliw.ilions ore iiivneil foi appointment to the lollowinii 
lIlKjWSmi’S o; lilt ncAly cstuhhslied to uiulvitokc 

pioui.mmua ol Ic.icliniij .uul UM.*:irLli in ilcvclopniL-nt itudic^; 
ill I'KOI i SSOKIAI OR SLMOR 1 LI I OW IN AGRICULTURAL 
1)1 VTLOI'i LNI ; 

til) PROM SSORIAL OR SfNIOR FELLOW IN EDUCATIONAL 
PI ANNING AND MANPOWER; 

(i„) SINIOR IILIOW OR LELLOW IN DI MOGRAPIIY. 
holcssoriiil I cllows will be appointed in the ranse £3,570 lo £4.990 
per onnum; Senior Fellows in the scale £2.575 x £105—£3,415 pci 
.iniiuifi: and Fellow^ in the scale £t,47U x £90—£2.010 x £85—£2.180 x 
£90 £2.630 per annum according to the quulilicalions and c.xpericnce 
ol Miccc‘ 2 i:ilul cundidalcs. with normal superannuation benefits. The 
diiiation of the appointment would be subject to di>cuxsion with the 
.successful candidate. Appoinlrm'nts will normally become cUeciivc 
from Octobci I, 1966. but earlier or Liter assumption of duties will 
be considered accordinjg to the availability of successful candidates. 

( ufisidcraticm will be given to joint appointments between the Institute 
and the University of Sussex, and possible other institutions. 

Tile Institute, which is being established by the British Government 
as an autonomous national institution on the campus of the University 
of Simcx. will enjoy dose working relations with it. Its slalT will 
conxiat of experts undertaking tciiching and lescuich in a wide range 
of subjeus in the development field. 

Requests for furl her particulars and application forms should be 
addressed to The Secielary. Institute of L^vclopmcnt Studies, at the 
Univcrsily of Sussex. Faliner, Brighton, lo whom applications .should 
be submitted as soon as possible, and preferably not later than 
April 30, 1966. 


The University of I 

Manchester I 

Mu nchester Bustnvss Schnof 

Aiutllc.irloiiK lire inviiPi) tniiii '’iiod honouiK | 

t:i'u<liliiN‘s fell iMi.'.fs Ml the t;iHfle nl UMsc.-iifU j 
AMsutsnt (wilmi i l.ll)& x Jt 7.) to Cl.lRO) to 
Woik iiii.lei the diierlloii ol the I'uiluMur (if ' 

(Ml M A NAGL'K IA L l-'.t .'UNDM ICS 
(hi INDUMTRIAI. fiOClOLCJOY 
Ol <M MAIiK^.-riNG 

iKniiiliiiu to the applimiw's Held ol inleiesr. 
AppoiritiiictW'i will he tui two yciirt Iroiu 
(*fUilior i. liXiti. in tliu tlrfit liwtunee hiu 
me renewable. Applirutlim.s mil,si he lerelvefl 
not Jiiei than Aui'll HI, lixai by the Kemhliiir, 
TJa* UniveiEtty. la. tuiin whom 

luiiher piiilu'iilats uiid loiiiis ot iippl'c.titun 
)n;iv he iilitulued. Plenst' (|UuIl* referenctt 
M 1 :. 


University of York 1 

Dcparitiwnt nf Sociul Aiiimnislraiion i 

and Social Worh j 

Appllcutlons arc invit4>d tor tho lallnwitu' 
posth in ih« now!veMnbliiiliud Ueparlnieni ot 
Moi'ial Adinlnl.tlraltuii and finciul Woik I 

J..«clijrt;shlp ur A.sKl.siiint lit'cluie.ship in 
fciiH liil Adiiilnishiitlnn. ' 

LeetUin.sliip ui Leotun;«hiii in j 

Soclul Work. t 

Tutorial AtudM iiiii ship ku Bnciul i 

AdmlnistiHlkuii. | 

The Uepmlnienl will oHei coursps lot n 
I poKt-.Tiiduatr rllpinriiii anrl t4)i IiirIum flcMccs 1 

' The posts will be ipnahk' linni OduhfM l I'lta; ' 
Six (opie' ul iipplli atintiM (one onlv tmni I 

nver-i«us cRndldHU’i.), nninini> ihiei* 'lifiee*. 
.should btt .sent bv Apiil H'Mli lo llu lie!'.!'(iMi. 
Uiiivrrsil V «)f Yelk, llp^liiuilon Ynik tiooi I 

uluiin till (her dvtuilh iiuo be nbiuined. 


QpQ is starting a niuiti-disciplinarv sliid> of the impact of 
I urban growth on the eountiysitic. A leader is needed 

for the lesearch team who will be able to make a 
coTitribuiion to knowledge about the proper objectives, insiiiulions 
and meiliods for land use plunning. This is a senior appointment 
with salaiy cquivaleni lo that ot %enior lecturer or above. A 
sociologist (il,500-£2.5U()| is also required to invcsiigute attitudes 
towards the location of home, work and leisure activities, and a 
geographer (£1,250 £1,750) lo obtain and analyse information 
about land use. 


Please write to the Director, PEP. 12 Upper Belgrave 
Sireet S.W.I. 


The University of Liverpool 

ApyliruLuins me itiMtpd lur llip poK ut 
Iifctuiei or AssLstiitit Lierturer iii 
KCONOMIc: HlBrOKY lu tin: Uepiiiunent 
(li kVitnoniicK. 

The Initial sRlery ulll be within the runiie 
C1,060-i. i .(150 iiniiuni uucuidnii; tu mfc. 
<iUitliil(;iitlonii and expenemo. 

ApuliL-.Uloiih. .slcitlni^ UKf mid ouallbrai iodr, 
tOKL'thei wiLii the uaine.s of ihrcp iMf'ses. 
.hnUlil be sent tn the Kriu'-tmi. frum ahum 
lul'thi'v p.iilu’ulur. muv bi- obtaini-d, mu 
later lh.in April ft lUb(?‘. I’leu'c (lutup 
Wet. No UV/487 

University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College, 

London, S.E.14 

Lccturei m Iticunumics 

Aiiplu'iilioax mi- invitL'tl loi Ihr past of 
(•TiUiMi. witl. >priciM! ivl«ie.nct; to Applird 
i-Lonoiiitcs to fhH-tinu* orid pnrt-Mme •«tud(^ts 
u-orkinr tm tl.i loii'lcij it tir .Soriolo-^V 
decree u'tiun iiiv ranui; 

*: 1.875' CH Mil p.u. plus bondun AUowanci- 
of £70 Fuitlu'i pmiK'UlarH fnnii ReKlKtiMi 
to wliuiii npplu-.itkons (BIX copies) Hhould hi. 
leturneM nut later than Aptil 18 I'Jhb. 


THE UNIVERSITY OP SUSSl X 

Graduate Studies 
in Economics 

Till* Dibier.slM olTprs uiie-vem jirivnnced 
COUISC.S ul atu(l.v leadinu tu the dogiee ol 
M A. In Di'volnpmant KcMruitnii'.s. 
Iti(lii.sCvlul Eciiouinlcs Ui I.:iboui 
Eounomlc.'*. The Unlvci.-.il:' also ohc-i.?. 
iti the sainc iu'Ohk ul (•.-(iiunnlr.s ('mines 
teadiiJK tu the M.Piill oi U Phil. (Ic^rees 
by Th''.sl!.. A .smull numbpr ol 
Hc-hiiJiirahips inuv he hvhiIiiIiIi’ loi the 
yc.ti hi-iiitinim> lu OLiubei. r.MiO 
AppUcHtlonN me inviteil Hum ciindidute'. 
who hokl uv are expei-tcd lu rpci-lvc ynud 
deureLv. in ui-iiimiiiif.. ui iiii eiiuiv.i leni 
(pmlktu'Miiun. Wui fuilher pfirUcul.tr!, 
write to niii-i tui' of Cvaduote.s In Ait* 
and .SnriHl Slhdlc.'i Ails Buildlni’ 

Uiii' i'iSii (j1 bu '(.'i. I'liiiiiei. Illl•:lll(>n 


THE rub'L Ul'MCE iaquiiea u leuipuiaiy 
.St!ili.Mii-l til lui uiu- v("ii Tlu'ii' an- pruspt.'Cia 
lot exteiisiun eitbci uii .i i-mpuiinj lia.M-., ur 
v/lih the neresi^aiv (iuulitic.tUutL,. on an 

t‘M,ili|j-.|)t-il 

Tho itiinifdial'- ik'miI i.* tui .1 .-.lati-!I'latl to 
uui'k in Loiiiiuii '.lull .t li-aiii plaiiinn^ llie 
Klin.; trim vie", ul liie I'u^l il .Scivi-e- i,e. tO 


Economist for 

Industrial Market Development 


An Economist is required to head 
the Market Development Unit 
csiubU.shcd as purl of an overall 
programme of growth and divcrsiiti- 
cation by Thermaiilc Ytong Limited, 
manufacturers of aeiTuted concrete 
building bkx.'^ks. 

Based ai the central London olTicc, 
the new unit will carry out sy&lemaLic 
investigation and evahiaition of 
existing and potential areas for 
manufacturing activity. There will 
be wide scope for initiative in 
developing techniques for new 
product search. planning and 
development 


Applications are invited from men 
or women, aged 24 to .35 years, with 
a good degree in economics and a 
clear understanding of statistical 
principles. Previous experience in 
liidusti lal Market Research is desir¬ 
able. coupled with a good commer¬ 
cial instinct and the capacity to 
develop a plan of work without 
detailed .supervision. 

Salary will directly reflect the 
experience of the candidate 
appointed and the importance the 
company places on this activity. 
Other benclUs ol -the Laing Group 
of companies will apply. 


Please write, quotint^ reference S3, giyinft a btief outline of qualifications 
and experience, to the Group Personnel Mamifier, 

JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. London, N.W.7. 


build 1. Iimuk'mui k Mil'.nil .'(lull piriul policy 

cui) l>" ('xcii i***(i rills ttuil. Miililty 

tu iiU’M>'.'t (‘(-inuniu. Miul ,4oci(il(ii-ii-.iI itata; 

tu rci.iti- uiMSf to Hu.uwtiKe ciiiivitiL-i und 
to piiii(>(‘i till- il.uii Hiui iptutuin'.hip.s iiiio tbe 
lutii' it-iiii tijtuit.- Till- i.i.iiisti,-..i(i uppolatod 
will he Mu'kini' olun-vifU- the Miilihta miis, 
L’ciUminiUl: Mhd .scirn;i-.t'. in pout 

:iii(^ will b.iv(‘ 111 .' (ippiiiuinin nl di.iwin-i from 
thep expiii K'lirc of sampling tuit!ca:.iiii'(, 
market msiMuh etc., in nil uclda ut rixst 
OlWrp Bctlvitips when the malnr wmk of 
pu.'.t.il pltiiitiiiiK IS rumpl.'U'd, ilioie uill be 
ar unpuvtiuiily to riauslci iu thw ()tlit.'i work 

ouaukications 

Aifp fit leii.st I’B yciirs, v\lth vide ‘.tfitistlcnl 
I’xppriL'iHP and pretevHhlv a iivst 01 .second 
riiiss hunouis doi'it-e ui diploma. 01 u 
hmher degii-e. This must he in starKsiicft. 
muiUpmutlcs or economics or nn appropriate 
main sub.lc( f cuinbined v. ith stuUfifir.s 

The sHlan ucah Is .CH.HSO-e.1.107 plus a 
London uelghling alluirnnci' of £ 8,1 salary 
muv be at a limber puuii than Uic minimum 
lor 0 cundldiite with exc'upUuniil (iiuillliLatlonli 
aiid'oi expei'iflnrc. 

Write, Rivme date ut birth, details 
(inrlmling dates of ediicutiini, (piiiIitii'Hi lone 
and exper*enc^, to i.hu Dlrrclui of BiiitlaiioB 
and Business Research, P.O. Ileadquatterg 
BuildltiK. Bt. Murtln'S'le-Orand, l/ondoti, 

E.C.I 


DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE 

Ruler of Arab State seeks 
Director of Finance. One year 
contract m first instance: salary 
not 4ess than £5,Ut)0 p.a. lax 
free;- free furnished and air- 
conditioned accommodatiofi 
and transport. Experience of 
financial organisation, prefer¬ 
ably with an overseas govern* 
ment, essential. Arabic desir¬ 
able. Write with full personail 
history in first mstonce to 
Box 2001. 
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agricultural Economists 
nd Assistant Agricultural | 

Iconomists ■ 

! 

oj Affiicultun‘, Fi^Jicncs 

ful Food 

vparlmcnl of Ain icoli urr 

fid Fififirriea for ScotUind \ 

It-.f I li\i- ^ .iiic-ii-:, lui n)en cn wumt.*:'* a.*-- j 

llu-f <al ^CJKirULrURAL VfDNUMlSTS 
»»Ji ASttlK'lANr AriRlCULTUKAl- 
coNOMisrs in I.fnridn uml t,rti7ihii:‘--.h lu 
ivf’RUasue eivjjio.nlc aspects of polit v anrl 
■vfloptiuMit, ini’liidiriTj nt ’■iippon Inj , 

intiMiiuiionul tiarti* nmfKL'iiM; 

)(! (llMiibiii ,.m nJ tood. aJicI business 
aiwri'nienr in ajiiicvilnuL- and hmili-uliuiy 
arididulu.s inuM be at least W years id asre 
ir Cl), unrl at lenc L'li and ininnally unrtei 

; fill (b> ' 

AuriCATIONS di!irec. noitilsilb Iht Oi ' 
1(1 I'lasis lionniir;, in ecoiuiiiiU's. aui'irulMirp, 
irllciiltnre o!‘ elohcl'' related Mlhieet, i)t 
jii.vuleni (lUttlilJfftttijn Ai least, tbree Nenw' 
juifjpijiit.e poM r-riwluale expci'ietiee rc<-|uired 
•V la) 

t’lNAL YL:AR RniDt’NTS )nu^ apply 
-r lb). 

SALARY. 

1 Lundoii. 

Ill) J. ],8L'!J- J.240. lb) C'H>ii-.C :.libl) 

1 I'lfhnhii'irh 

Cl) n7i4‘i:LM55. (I)) ,i:')jo- j: 1.574 
a'nti;; .s:iliii\ iiun bi aboM' iiiin'inuiii 
'oniotton pM).spei.-i.‘.. Ntin-cuntnbttioiy 
■n.sloii 

WlilTI-; In c.'Yl) ser'.ice CoMimis.sion. .suviio 
iiM., I.rf)ndfjii, W 1 lij) application I’unii 
jotintr tiiso ill,. Cln.smir date .Apill lbt»6 

Itin-'R HI'SI'ARCIIKR tor weekly erononm 
nrna! Freni h essentiiil, 'Scibie usetnl 
■i'llten appluMliiHl.s to- Middle liiUSt 
ononiii- l)ii*cd H4-Hii (’Jhanc'Tv Laiit- W (' L* 

UK KCiiNOMIST TNrKLLRUN’T 
I'iie.s to appoini itii ecuiioinii lournalisr in 
. J'res.'. and IMihlication'- Dcparltiienl Tile 
isl piovides wide .scope for n vei’SHiile man 
ao'iiari who Iih.s .i dccjce in ei*ono-jili;N. 

Ilan till ihc present,it ton ol ccntioiiiic utid 
ai.siiual iiiaieiinl ami princd cNpcrK’ni'c in | 
urtuilr.nl oi jiubli.'bin;;. The saliirv ni-.iti lie.s 
CM'' leiinin nicnf-. the puispccls ioi a pevfijn 
ill iiiiiiativc sue eM'pllenr, 
l*lp.asc write, riviny lull rteiail.s of 
i.iliILailon.s. c\pt>ncni'e and preseiu suin’.v. 

The Mnn:cr'‘r, Press and Piiblli-nl mns 
'parTnieiir, The EIU, J7 S' ..Tiiines*'' pim-ij 
mdoM. .S W 1 

1 -ock Univej'sity 

I /’.ATM MlINl-S., ONTARIO, CANADA 

/ridfi/ of Arts inid .^icivnev 

KPAR'lMlNr OF I'.rONOk'lICS 

uDiit .11 ions aie invited tor n PROFKSSOR 
NI) (Ml AIRMAN OK DIiPMirMFNr o be 
-.l)on.sil)li tni 111 is.Lijbll.sntii(.-nL and ijuild'in 
I lie depniiincnl 
Salary appiosinunclv 'hi.'i.DIlO 
Appln .itlolls all iilso invited Ini' an 
SSCW’lATl PR{ )H'.SS()R to le.'lllit. 

ideiluke IC.seiiuh und CMil III 
idei irrariiiatc com lU.s 
.Siiiai'v nil1,(M)i) '.ninniiiini 
ill eacii iiisunirr. 1 lie sucs—.s.slul eaii(l;dati 
loiild be avanable in Kt (’.clianne- ij\ 
pti-inbei 1. lliiiii (jiialiln'.il ion* , PhD in 
.. 1 . valent ... 

AvMdaai .on.s witli lUineiiluin Mine should 
.snbiiii.ied bv Aiml ; r.indulaies 

.1’, be I ked to altciid an intervimv 
aidon dinin'' ib*' week ol April 
n adeptinnal cops ol aviplie.Tttnn '■nould b^ 

1 ii> Lite Secieian-Oencral. A.ssociatmn of 
iinrinnwealtli Uinversllies (Uuineh Olllc'i. 
.irlh.)inii','-h Ilouic, Pall Mull, f.ondnn. fi W 1. 

• ’lie closin'; il.ire 

Leading City Merchant 
Bankers 
ri.k>uirk a young 
hiocslincnl Ancilf/sf 

FOR TJIKIR HKSKARCH DliPAlH MV.NT 
I’os.spRsion ol a dc'^reo in Economic.'; er u 
(lualliieanon in AnounTancv desiriiblc 
and knu\vludi,i ot u L:urupc.an lanv;ua;£(., 
piinieulHil.v French, iiii iLdViUiluKe. 

Candtdnfe'i pof.sp.s.dnK some t•^perlcncc 
in uniilyTical work would be preiprved 
and applieHliDMi. irjviri'r nui LiciiUtrs of 
•hjCi ertti'*:itlon, cjuiitiicutlons and 
experience, should be addressed to 
Box KT L’4a. c o HiUiwiiy House, CJai’L’fc 
IMacc. 1 ondon. !•. C' 2. 

University of Oxford ; 

I’.sroroy? Appointmeni tn the I 

vnoinirs of Latin America i 

mV'jai ions :iic invited for appointment to a i 
vureli ji'isi In Till* I'eononilcs tgeneral or 
nculmtali of Laitn America The 
■poiniinciii will be iiiade, iiccui'dint. to ^Ccte 
id e.vpei icnec, eirbei In the gradi: ol 
ih'.. im Rc. cai. li OfIi'’er (scale Cl.OOfl x 
115 K I f ba 1 ) £ 1 .400 s £ «S- t J .7 . i) 

Rev.i'ili Oliifci (.scale H,4r)0 x 
U5- LV“i.‘)i Ol .-tenlov Beseai’fh Office, 
rale '■J,7'li> .X ‘:83--i“*,7ijn). whii F.S .S U 
1 S'd.'iy .Si lies subteci to review. I 

nid'.daii<-’ .'boijld have rood quHlificatnm'^ In i 
iiiiLni.-'. t,'t’neraJ or amrJeultuial) but need i 
iL h:iv'> ,1 speciulised knowlcdie*-' of Latin 
’iei'" 3 i Purther Information from the i 
erciuiv 111 Rarsiltlea, University Reulstry, ! 
(ford to whom epphcationa (four oopJes) 
ouid be ),ent bv Mry 7. T'»00 



TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIMITED 


INDISTRIAL 

MAMET 

MSEARCH 


liiniLi Hreiihcrs AsHlsios Co. l td. widv to iVp.wid ihcir ni irl.ct rtse.iith 
l.iviliiiLS .It Rochd.ili, iind lUMic applic.i.ions rniin wcll-ijinl lied nici* siih 
vMihotil previous csiwicnce ol nid sin.il ni.irkct r..h. I lie work 
involws ihc collcs’tnm of ni.iikci d.ii , i'lr dc'ik and ludd research, and the 
analvsis ol ihem m a i-piidc lo comp, n in.irkct'.n;.- policv Cirndualcs 

>Iindi)i|: 

ul i(ii .in.ilMical approach lo niiiikii iv' iitc oltcrcd inictcstmti but 

al.iiy tu iinmciisMt'.trc 

wiib ipialilicutioiis and cspcncncc. 

r HA Co III! inHiiiifaciiiic .» wide raiv'c of ushcslos and liliss icMiies, 
iransiiiissioii .ind ^.onicvoi lKlfin;.i aiid >))Cs laliscd plastics niaicrtals. 


Pk'Mse send brief deinils nt ediicMlioii and e%perienre In ibe 
i’hief Personnel IVInnuisrr. I iiriier Brolher*) .Asbestos Cm. l id., 
P O. Bol 41). KorfcdHfc’. 



1 ri RM R & M-Ji ALl. COMPANY 


linivpi'sit.v of Kdinijui'gli 

.M'll Nf’l'' .sn.’DlJ'.S UNI T 

Lrctuirships oi Assistant J cc(iin:diij>s 


ill) 


•d 


As.u 111 Lc.‘L.jici pu't in Oil 


ni\i 

Uml ill the I’.Li iilM «.ii .Si leiii I 

Ihc Ki'lciue .SlUilitss U'lil h'c <‘i'i liniiictl In Ini'us iii'cn'inn, b, ti'iichiii',; a 
U'.siM.ib, nil uri.is wlicic .scicJiiiiii acliMties n'.eil.ip wi’li mn'r ‘.'cncial biituau 
i i.iiii"rr ns twilli paitiiuliir iclc’cii' to niattcis nt " .scicilc" iinlay”). 

Apphiants will be expr sliin\ itiialilii 

I Hislii nd Jhiiliij clciablv with a speilivl interest iTi 

hlstiin 'Clninlnus iii philn.sophical pinb)erii:> icliilcd in tin. 
nl Ica.s 

I (In K'-nmniri tu Rci'iii Histn.' pud labb v.ilh a .spccKil liiti'i'Cf.l ill 

scieni'e-b.iscil industries. i Kxpeileni nl liidu.stn W’oiild he an adMUil.i .c ) 
Succes.dul upplicaiil.s will bi expected l cum out botii Icariilni! and rcjiciticli 
riicv will b' Iw'cd m the U'lii, bur will lit lilt to work in inuiperniinn wlih nihc]’ 
specialist Dcpuitniciils Kxcclliuil Jibnirv 1 -ilitic^ aic nviiiiablc. The .’nininciic iiir; 
ilnlij will bp Grtribci 1, ijkid. nr j liter date j bi' iiirongod 

Sitluiv .scales (uiidei icvicw ; . lyrt iiicr, C 1,4tM( \ C BJi-- C 1.740, Bur, Cl,02.5 k 
tn.X 1.2.305. As.iJ'aHiii I.Pflurc). C 1,050 X 75 i'1 275 per nnnmn. with plurcnient 
■iniili’Uf to ouiilllii'aijnn.s und c .lu iieiu nd wilh Miperuliriuallnn bcnclh 


Kurthei pii! tic uliirs iiiav he nlii.lined 
ipplli iilioiis (.six I'fipics), the luhii'" 

.'.Mer t!ian Muv 7 JMOii 


I lie unriei‘!)i»nprl, w'ltli w linni 
•iiiec icli s sJiruild be Ind”^Ctl l|iit 


(MM.RLl .S TI .STLW.MUI 

Si'i'if .»)■• 'll Ole UiiMisny 


Responsible Position 

:iv!iliable tnr Miilii!; inaii in Ij1.s middle 
i,wci)i)i.s in sm.'ill (hi,' Haiiklnx ('tiiiipiny 
> )n'.el.v linked with tin Intcrnutlohal 
iiiniip Umvcrsltv biickuround In 
1 :c,onoMiic.s pi del It’d III* will be I'.'.pfcted 
tn InsU'i rehdlonslnns wilh custouie) s, 
with i.pci liil ciiMilia.as nii Imi'* tctui 
invi'simen' A wniklm; l:nowled;'e nf 
I'rencli ih csM'iilHil Hinl aniillici l'ni'j;ua'’i> 
d«slrablp Snme cxpeilfin'K with a 
Banklni' Compiinv. ii Sl-ick n”ok«i or nn 
lii'-urfiiicc f'lmipi'n’, tPInmicc Departmeiit) 
an udviintjiLie Wme Box lOin. 


University of Durham 

ApplicHiKiii.s aic invltfd lor the pest of 
Jil,CIT)RI-.R IN KCONOMirS from 
Oiiobcr 1. lIKjO. I'rderenco niitfht he «lvcn 
In .-.II Applied Ec(iiiiiiiil;,l, and iippllctainns 

tinui ... ijuahljcd I'lindidi-ilc.s will bu 

I ulisulcred 

Ap))h( .ilinns (nliir cnples), fouerher with 
ilic name', nl iJi'-cr rr-lcrce^, slcmld lie ''i-nr 
Jim kilcr I ban April 2S. I'.ltili. In Ihe Fte';islini 
and Hci'i'cifiiy, Old .shlie Il.'ill. lliirh.'im. 
linni whom iurihci pm iIciilu)'' nuiv be 
nbiumed (Applicanis irum ubronri may 

uhi'iil niii fiiiiy iiul ) 


NbrinOnCiimllimiir 


The Institute of Marketing require a Course 
Director for the College of Marketing in 
London, to organise and direct programmes 
of courses and seminars covering the entire 
span of marketing. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a young successful marketing 
executive to make a useful contribution to 
the rapidly expanding field of business 
studies. It also provides an 
opportunity to contribute 
through research to mar-* 
keihig kB9wl|B^f* 
Applicants should pos¬ 
sess a University degree 
(preferably in the social 
sciences; and have held 
a responsible position in marketing man¬ 
agement. A post-graduate diploma and or 


membership of a professional institute would 
be an advantage. Business experience in more 
than one field is desirable and the ability to 
communicate effectively is essential. It is 
unlikely that the successful candidate will be 
under 80. 

A minimam salary of £2,000 to £24^60 will 
be paid according to experience. Benefits 
include pension scheme, oar allowance and 
an opportunity to increase earnings appre¬ 
ciably after completion of training. 

Reply in confidence, sending brief curriculum 
vitae to; 

The pirector of Studies—Dr. Max Adler, 
Institute Of Marketing, 

Marketing House, 

Richbell Place, 

Lamb’s Conduit Street, 

London, W.C.l. 
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wry mjBiOWHk 

Northampton College of 
Technology 

|M. OetM-'itif'* Avenue, NoiUumptun 

^pUcatlonh u>e LnvUed tor the Ifilhmtnir 
fttn>tlrne tenctiiDK Hppotntrnente In the 
OMitrinieiii o! Commerce, dutley to 
cooimeiire on Hepiember 1 , lufiu: 

, 1. l^CTURCR IN BUBINEHfl BTUDIGIS. 
tnduding Accountnitey nnd Xottnomice: 

2 ASSISTANT LKOTUKER tOiedu Bi to 
ttnclt ECONOMICS uml HLLATED 
SUBJECTS. 

Ottnchdittes tor thaie puntn, who nhould 
bold a decree pr other huitabte quuliflcatiunR, 
wmild lie j-eciulred to touch Htudente In 
^dlnaii'. HijeUer Nattonul Certlllcate, 
mleKKioiial AMuciatUim, Secielurihl and 
Olerirul coureea. 

flaUrlej In accordance with the Bumhuni 
^hnkal Hrule; LKCTURER. £l.«7B to 
BUM: aftADE B. £&M to £l. 6 M per 
•BBum, wltli addlUunH toi (|UHhllCMti<in*i un<l 
mlnlna and iiicremenlft wirliln (he Srulc lui 
•Ifroved experience. 

foj'm .1 of application and further purtlcularn 
Bjh y be obtained from the underHigned. to 
l^m applicattona ahould be returned uitliln , 
WfO weew of llte appeuiHiire ut IIiIn 

advert taemenc _ i 

H. A SKERRETT. 
Ciiief !• duration CHBcer. ! 

BcMiculion Oflice. 

’• Suiincdrld ■* 
nithtrivillr. N»i Lli,inipton, 


0R1.ATI;K tONOON COONCrU 

Plunmng Department 

Senior Survey Organiser 

A grad utile with at leaat three yeare' 
expel lence with a Market Rexnarch 
organiMition iN required for a section a'hich 
l!v about to undertake a programme of large 
.scale interview surveys. 

The person appointed will be re.?poiislble 
for the detailed oi'ffaniaHtloii of the surveys 
und liaison with consultants. 

The Mtartlm; salary will be above .Ct,750 
wiiU prot.pectH of progression beyond jca.oott 
depending on ability and experience. 

Appilotition forms and further porticulgi.*- 
oiitulniihie fiom the DlretMor of Planning 
<EC IBi County Nall, 8 .E 1 Closing date 
fur receipt nt application.';. April in, iftog. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 97 to 101 

The University of Sheffield 

Lecturer in American Gpuenment 
andl Politics 

Applivations are Invited for the poet ot 
X£CTUflF,R in AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
and POLITICS tn the Department of Political 
Theory and institutions, duties to begin on 
September l. l&tlO Experience In the United 
States 1 » e.<isentlut. While the lecturer’s main 
responsibility would be to teach American 
goveinmctit and polltlc.s as part oI n 
compiilfton Comparative Oovernment course 
in Dual Honours^ pvoaiammes, he could also 
develop it u.s h special subject loi Hlnglc 
Honours’ politics students, or else tench in 
some other area, such as nrlllsh Ouveinment 
or Politics, or m general Comparative 
O^ivernment. Initial salary according to 
qualilicutions and experltbee on tbe scale 
(now under review) C1.400 x £BS '£2.605, 
witli F.H .8 u. proviaioit. Further particulars 
niu^ be obiumod from The Registrar to whom 
apphcaiions (three copies), together with the 
nniiies ot at least thiwe lelerecr-. should be 
scni ii\ tvpi'li US liigg. 


The Loudon School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Alanpourr Flanniny ^ 

Tlio Unit lor Liononilc and Statistical Studies 
mi Higher Education (directed by Professor 
C A Moserj islnyUlng applicalions for the 
pti.if of /fcscorcA Oficpr to work In a senior 
cupHclty on a large-scale study of the demand 
lor educated manpower in industry, sponsored 
by the government Comnutiee on Ma^ower 
Rosouice!. for ^ienee and Technologr. 
Applinints should be graduates In economics. 
Siuitlug sulat'lf.<t, at present under review. 

Ifom .01,000 to £1.050 a year, plus 
£60 a year London Allowance. 

ApplicHtlons are also invited for posts as 
Research Asshtlants from graduates In 
•conomlr.s or .statistics. Smarting salaries at 
from £876* to ' 

£lp3Ml ft 

ApulicBlIoiiB should be sent by April is. mn. 
to The Assistant Secretary. London School 
of Boon^lcs and mitleal Science, Huiightiin 
ptreet. London, W.C.3. from whom appircadon 
and further particulars may be 


I La Trobe Untveniity 

I MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Third foundation Chah 
, in C/n nistrg 

1 La Trobe Unl«rrHlt,v uill admit U.^i binr 
studenth in March, I'JilT )ii couis**''. in 'hi* 
Schrxih, of Humanities .Sitclul Science-*, 

1 Physical Sciences and Biuloglcat Science.-* 

I In order to coinuiete the basic statl 
structure of the Department of Chemi.stry 
within the SUiikiI ot Phv.%ktil Sdeneex, 
the UnivcrMt.:.' invite.! appllcaMoriii lor rhe 
t tiiird foundation chan m Chemistry. 

Professor Ft. D. T(ip.*ium ha.> recenrlj 
taken up his appointment us one of the 
three founduLtun Piotes-wn Jn Chemistrv 
Profe'.'or K J. Maxec will Join later thi* 
year Piotchnor Topsoin's main lntere.Htb 
are in the fields ot physical organic 
rlietinsiiy, organic spectiuscopy and 
iie(rroc-.vllc chemistry, while Professor 
Magee’s re.seai'ch has been concoi-ned 
v/Jth inorganic spectroscopy and 
electroehembfry In order to provide 
balance, a qualified person whose reseuici) 
interests lie within the Held of physical 
cheinl.'Jtry would most suitably complement 
the activities of the other luuiidution 
prutesBors. 

It 1 .S hoped that the new professor will 
“P position early m 
m7. Pilor Ui talcing up appointment, 
however, it t.s planned to arrange 
consultation between the three profes.soi.'j 
m the School in order to discuss iite 
broad planning uf the courses to be 
oOered 

The salsIV for tlie position will be 
at A >10,41)0 per annum One Australian 
**3. stg. or 

hi? uSSTr 

U'n hnllMt.A III iirtHA,. .. u_ 1 ... 


..... nrHimwiv unnvr me university’s 
9 *^dcr II .scheme based on 
P .H S U. principles. Persons from uverieu:, 
appointed to senior academic piwis n.uv 
be lepntiluterl at tlie University’s expen.se 
If hey wish to leave the seivlcc ol the 
Unlvfisily alioi* tinec ycurs. 

Tiifiirmntinn l,s available on leqiiest 
setting out turtliei detall.^ on the plunnini' 
ot the Univeislty, Study leave, travel 
ulloa'ant-cs, removal expenses, puinunent 
liousing temporalV accommodation and 
initial housing subsidy. 

PuiTher information may be obtained 
troni the Association of Commonwealth 
Unlvei’Hliles (Branch Office). Marlborouxti 
House, Pull Mall. London, S W.l. 

One copy of on application, enclosing 
a recent photograph and giving lull name, 
date of birth, marital state, details ot 
qualifications, experience, previous 
appointments and piexent poaitlon, 
research and publications, and the n 8 mc.s 
“"il of three referees, ahould be 

.wnt to the Reci.strar before Monday, 

May 16. liN) 6 . Enquiries of an academic 
or scientiBc nature should be addressed 
to Piofessor R. D. Topsom. 


474 St Kilda Road, 
Melbourne, l^ctoiia. 
Australia 


T S TAYLOR. 
Kc-.istrai. 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Third Foundation Chaii 
in Biologj/ 

iM Trobe University will admit its first 
students in March, im. in courses in the 
Schools of Humunitie.*,. Swlal Selnoes. 
PhyslwiI Sciences and BlologioAl SiHences. 
In o^ei- to couiulctc the basic stall 
structure of the Srlioul of Biulogical 
Sciences, the University invites 
application* foi the third foundation 
in that school. 

ProfehSor A. B. Wnrdrop has reflentlv 
taken up his appuintmeiit as tne of the 
ilnw foundation professors in the School 
(’i-oles.<ior Wardrop'.s mum interests are 
ill the field ol celiular ultrastnicture. 

A second appointment will be announced 
soon Jn the field of genetics. In ortfer to 
provide bulunce, a scientist engaged tn 
research into some aspects ot tne 
zoology of entire organisms such as their 
ecology and ethology, or in stimles 
relating to the eyolulion of organisms, 
would most suitably complement the other 
activities planned for the School. 

It is hoped that the new professor will 
be able to take up his position early In 
19G7. Prior to taking ^ appointment, 
however, it Is nlannetT to arrange 
oonraltation between the three pronmoi-s 
in the ^ool in order to discuss the 
b^d^planning uf the oourses to be 

The salary for the position will be 
614)10.400 Mr annum. ^ AuMraUan 
dollar equaia approximately Ss. stg. ot 
I.IS p.B. dollars. Superannuation beneSta 
will be available under the University’s 
wder a scheme based on 
F .8 S.U. pi inclples, Persons front overseas 
appointed to seiiinr academic posts may 
be lepatrlated at the University’s expense 
^ConUnued ta next, eoluma^ 


Information is available on request 
setting out further detaiu on the planning 
of the Untvsrelty. study leave, trevel 
allowances, removal expetMes, permanent 

Further infonhatlon may be 'ibtuiiied 
from the Association of Oommonwualth 
Oniverhliifts (Brunch Office^, Mmlborough 
f(ou<!f, Pall Mail, London, S.iV I, 

One copy of an uppUcatton. enclosing 
a recent bhotograph and giving lull nattMs, 
date of mrth. marital stale, details L>f 
qualtocatlons. experience, previous 
appotn^eots Sud present position. 

and publieutlons, and the name? 
three relereeb. ahould be' 
sant to the Regwtrar before Mondu\. 

May 16, t 666 . 

^ ^ TAYLOR, 
Meibourae, Vletona. Bwaistiui. 

Australia. 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

^conif Foundation Chair 
in History 

Xa Trobe University will admit us first 
students in March. 11>67, to cuui-heh In the 
ScliuoJs of Huuiunitiub. Social Sciences, 
TOysi^ Sclencuii and bioluglcal Science^. 
In order to complete the basic siafi 
stvuctme of the School ot Humanitlea. 
tlie University tnvttne uppiicntions tor a 
second chair of Hlstbry In that SrtSl 

Prutessor A. W Marlin lias rccentlv 
«*i 99 ® hiundaiion rhail in 

Hlatury In the School of Humanities, und 
IS at present, concerned in planning 
courses for both the School ol Hurnanliic.s 
and the School ot Social Scienccf,. 
Profestor Martin’s interests lie principal!) 
m the direction ol .social sciences, and 
the wu-ond cliair might most apprnpi latel.v 
‘i»^***^ o" histoilaii with qualltic 0 tloiw, 
and inclinations which would lend to his 
taking a speriai interest in the 
mtegiation ol hlstorlal studies with the 
work ot the School of HumanitleH. The 
chairs so far filled in 
that School are In English, Phllosnniiv 
French and Spanish. 

It Is hoped that the new professoi will 
position early In 
im. Broad designing of the academic- 
alructure of the Schools ot Humanities 
and Social ^iences has already reached 
documents 

briefly setting out the plans that have 
so tar emerged may be had on request 
ft is assumed that even prior to takiiu; 
up Ills appointment the new professor of 
HiMory would take an active part in 
consultations (m person or If necessni*' 
bv correspondence) winch will further ' 
develop ilie.*.e plun.s dutitig 1066 

The sttlurv for tiie position w’lJ/ be 
5(A;li),4Utt per annum. One Austiahan 
dollar equals approximately 8 k stg. oi 
I 12 U.h dollars. Superannuation beneflth 
W'ill be available under the Unlversitv’s 
own sdieme or under a scheme bused on 
F.SS.U. principles Persons from overseas 
appointed to senior acadetnir oos*^s nav 
I? J?**^*’^!*!!?** t*** U^veraitv’s expi'nse 

If they wish to leave the service cf the 
University after three years 

w the plSnninK 

ol, the University, study leave, travel 
alluwances. removal expenses, permanent 

Furthei Information may be obi al nett 
from the Aaaoclutlon of Coimnonwcuiih 
Univei-fcUieB (Branch Office). Maiiburough 
House, Pall Mull, London, S.'W.l. 

One copy ot an application, enrlusme 
a recent photograph and giving full name, 
dwte of birth, marital status, details of 
qualifications, experience, previous 
appointments and present position, 
reoeurch and publications, and the nunies 
and addresses of three referees, should be 
sent to the Registrar before Monday, 

May 16. IMB 
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EDUCATION AND 
COURSES 

I Proposed University of 
I Surrey 

' Postgraduate Mptoma in 
I International Economics 

; Appllcutions ate invited Irwn cuiidldAte.i 
with a degree in Econumica or an allied 
I subjwt, or with a suitable professional 
; qimllflcallon, tew admission to a Poatgraduai,- 
I cuuihe Hi internallonal Economics, 

The duration of the cuursc la one ucademlc 
year, it is designed toi those who wish to 
I enter industries selling in overseas markets, 

' Rovei’umant departments. internaUonal 
; urganiwatiuhs, or to undeitake further 
, research 

I InuuirivK and applications should be 
addressed to The Academic Reglstrai, 

, The I'ropused University ol Surrey, at 
' Battersea College ot Technology, 

London. S W.ll 

The University of Sheffield 

DEI'ARTMf-NT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Postgradtiate Diploma in Business 
Studies 

Applicaiionn are invttecl from honours 
graduates and fuiui members of the 
professional accountancy, secretarial and 
engineering bodies, lor entry to the course 
for the Postgraduate Diploma in Business 
Studies, stalling In October. lUQG. The 
I subjects ot the diploma are Managerial 
Economics and Marketing: Accounting, 

I Capital Budgeting and Financing; 

> Opeiatiunal Research Techniques; BuMne^.-! 

I Statmtlcs. Huiluble rundldales may be 
lecommended for Advanced Course 
I Student.shlpx of the S.R.C. Pm I her deuil 
j from Dr. M. Howe. Department ut Busirie-. 

I Studies. The University Sheffield 10 

Tuition at Home 

Woisey Hall (Est 18!)4) provides .successful 
courset. for O.C.E. (all Examining Hoards) 
and fni- London University External 
KSc.Kcon . B.A , B.D.. BSc.. LL.B Degre 
I also Diplomas and CerLIftcalos. 1.934 Wolse* 

; Hall students puksed R.Sc Eron. since 1950 ‘ 

1 Tuition alGo tor Iaw', Statistical. Seri‘ctail> 
and other PiMfe.s«ianaI Exams , R.S A., etc 
Moderate fee;,. Int.tulinents Jt deHired 
Prospectu.s fiotii K W. Shaw Fletchci, 

C.B.K . Llj.li . Principal, Dept iMi, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


474 St. Kilda Road. 
Melbourne. Vtcrotta, 
AuNtralla 


T S TAYLOR. 
Registrar 


University of Bristol 

The Department of Econumlc.s inv)te.s 
appliralloiui tor advanced study courses in 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 
1 MICROECONOMIC DECISION MAKING 

I The courRes. wiilch begin in October. 1066 
I will lu.st one year for suitably qualified 
candidatv.H. and' A gj.lead to the degree of 
I M.Sc. in the Souiui Sciences. Applicants 
should write tn the ftrat instance to the 
P.egistrav, Senate Houxe. Tyndall Avenue. 
Bristol 2 


Home Study Courses 
B.SCe (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees ol the Universli 
ot Londno. Alim Accountancy. Secratarysh 
T.aw, Cogttiig. Banking, fnaurance. 
Marketing. O.C.li;,, and many (non-exam.) 
couraea m busineas subjects including the 
new Stockbiukerfi' and Stockjobbers’ course 
Write today tor details or advice, stating 
.sublects In adilrh Interested, tu 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 09/2). St. Albums. 

or call at 30 Queen Vlctonu Street, 

London. F..C.4 Cltv 6874. 

(Founded lOio.i 


PERSONAL 


rpP PEXDPUE’S SEORETARIES are weU 
placed generally by Stella Flshei Bureau la 
the Strand. 


University of Essex 

Careers Advisory Officers 

AppUcaUons are lasted lor two posts of 
gereera AjItIto Olllcar. one concerned with 
the Schools M Social and Comparative Studlee 
and one with the Smiools ot PMslcal Scleneee 
and MaibematlciU Studies. Salaries on scales 
rlBlM from £1,470 p.a. AppUcattons must 
reach the Registrar, University ot Essex. 
WlvTOhoe Park, Oolches^r. Essex, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, by 

April 111 I9v6« 
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IILITK 

iFuntniisii 




The thfoe rww berths now compteung at 
Vmoria Duck. Birkefihcod. for tho oKiJusi\o 
use of Blue Funnel ships, ate a dovt’Iopmenl 
of major importance to all evpnrters to 

the East 

They will provide exceptional lacilities tor 
discharging lorries An entnely new system 
of traffic control will eliminate congestion 
and costly delays, speeding the loading of 
cargoes and reducing costs to exporters 

Ship BLUE FUNNEL to the Far East 
and Australia 

new ships... new schedule s... new berths. new horizom 
BLUE FUNNEL' INDIA BUILDING^ ' LIVERPOOL 2 
TEUPHONE' STD/051 CEN 5630' TELEX 62236 


Professionals in th;e Ij^npw, choose... 



TEMPERANCE 

Why? 

A aplendid personal service 

dally interest AMl) half-yearly payments or credits 
an attractive aoheme for every requlremeidt with 
complete mnrlty 

TEMPEBANCE FEiMANENT BUHaillie 80G1ETT 

(Member pf the Building Bocletias Aesoolation) 

223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDOE, V.l. KEOeit 7232 


Even if 



... you wouldn*ilind '» 
outer piece to put it then 


EALING & ACTON 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Under oxtrnnely able management, the Ealing and Acton Build- 
Ing Society has never sustained a loss on any part ol' Its lunds 
and has thus ^isLablished a record of security that Is second to 
none. It was ono of building societies to be granted 

Trustee Status. Fixed Term Shores currently .yield 41% per 
annum with income tax imld by the Society. Copies oi our 
Investment Brochui'e and tne latest Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet will gladly be sent to you on request to: 

TNC millTAIIV, M TMl MALL, EALINA LONOON, Wl 

Tcluphune: JBALinp 1491 
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British Rail 
^ledalise in soMng 
freight problems 


BETTER METHODS OF TRANSPORT FOR IRON AND STEEL 



Athrough traffic flow is vital to the iron and steel 
industry. Supplies must be continuous. They 
must not build up In depots; they must not run 
down, either. And the materials themselves vary 
in size, shape and weight Individual problems 
callingfor individual answers. British Railfreight 
specialists tackle the problems, find theanswers. 
Increasingdemandsforthe movement of pig iron, 
scrap iron and steel, crude and semi-finished 


steel, limestone, dolomite and lime are being 
met by newand re-fitted sidingsand installations, 
the most modem loading and unloading equip- 
ment,a range of specially designed rolling stock 
and regular overnight whole-train-load senrices. 
British Rail are building tailor-made freight 
systems to serve almost every aspect of modern 
industry. If you are not already in touch, just 
contact your local Divisional Manager. 


BRITISH RAIL-FREIGHT NETWORK 
FOR INDUSTRY 



Railfreight 


ne Aulhojtawl H‘. St* und rin'-.s MiHl 

NewI-in •*' •j'' .I'lines’f' St veer 


Oftiri* Dept 
LAiidun S W l 


Oit-uwH Printed In I'n^Iund bv St CuMaent.-* 
ivieplume. Wta-elull SlJfi l^-.vniit’ on tu 


Ltd. London LC4 IMiblt.shed by The Fconmul-a 
ue UK i>cl U'cif.eiis >#40 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THi BCONOHIST-eXTCL FINANCIAL 

INQICATOB TIMES 

11953-100) (1935-100) 


rr-ACTUARIES 

INDICES 

(April 10, 1962-100) 


PricR., 1965^ I tw QIIOINAEY 










2%% 

1966 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

soo 

Yield 

Consols 




% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

Yield 

Mar. 

421-7 

421-3 

5 22 

351 7 

5 77 

114-06 

5 33 

6-70 


420-3 

419-5 

S-24 

349 7 

5-80 

113-89 

S-34 

6-73 


418-5 

417-5 

S 27 

348-2 

5-83 

M3-45 

$36 

6 73 


415-S 

414-8 

5 30 

346 1 

5-86 

112-93 

5-39 

6-73 


414-5 

414-5 

5-30 

344-9 

5-88 

112-67 

S-40 

6-72 


414-2 

414 3 

5 31 

345 3 

5-88 

112-53 

5-41 

6-68 


ii«i 


riaini 

ir\«d 


25/3 

41/- 

33/3 

23/3 


11.233 
II.2S2 
12.209 K'f 
13.952 
13,073. 
12.742 


H<eh. 428 6 (pRbruary 4, 1966) 
Low. 361 • I (July 5. 1965) 


HJlh; 359 I 
(Hir 1965) 
Low. 313*8 
JLujg29..j96S) 


Hish, II7 M (FobruRry 17. 1966) 
Low, 99 07 (July 29. 1965) 


Prices. 1965-66 EEITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 

coafonation stocks 


Hiijli 

953, 

86",j 

8M, 

7^16 

75', 

6;i, 

95 

96J,ft 

Wi, 

Wb 

4l_ 

89",A 
90>e 
I04«, 
98*4 

I02»ft 

983, 

63 

1043, 

60 

4*.^ 


90% 

82% 

763, 

71% 

70% 

56% 

88 ', 

89% 

S3>8 

81% 

51% 

37 

85% 

87% 

99 

92'i 

96'*, 

92', 

67>7 

98% 

47% 

42 


Pi-icei, 1965-66 


High 


68/4 

52/6 

20/51, 

62/6 

75/9 

69/- 

M/- 
37/3 
126^14 
Sl/- 
44/6 
53/6 
LI I 
32/3 
£32ia 
60/- 
30/3 
M/‘J% 
35/10', 
62/6 
51/9 
11/6 
18 /- 
Ifl/- 
19/6 

14/9 

H/4', 

15/1', 

22/7', 

22/- 

65/6 

•7/7', 

16/7% 

59/7% 

27/9 

26/3 

10/9 

16 / 10 ', 

25/6 

27/3 

24/6 

22/6 

48/- 

49/1% 

17/3 

19/3 

26/6 

38/1 

46/9 

50/- 


53/- 
39/3 
14/2', 
50/9 
62/6 
47/6 
39/3 
, 27/9 

40/3 

37/- 

41/6 

,M/1‘ 

36/6 

4//- 

42/3 

8/9 

n/- . 

13/6 

14/6 

11/9 

13/7', 

12 /- 

16/7', 

11^1’’ 

47/3 I 

.t/^i 

18/6 

20 /- 

IB/3 

16/101, 

36/3>4 

41/3 

12 / 10 % 

14/6 

19/9 

30/41, 

32/8*4 

3V0'4 


Savings Bonds 2*,%.1964-67 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Brici^h Electric 3%.1968-73 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Bniish Electric 3%% .... 1976-79 

British Transport 3%.1978-ro 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

I Fiinding 6%. 1993 

1 British Gas 3%.I990-9S 

1 Treasury 5',% . 2008-12 

War Loan 3'i%.after 1952 

: Con-ioU 2',% ... 

I Australia 3',% .1965-69 

Birmingham 4',%.1967-70 

LCC 6%%.1974 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Brittol 6',%.1975-77 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6% ... 1978-81 

LCC 634%.1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4%%.. 1987-92 
I LCC 3%. ..after 1920 

loiiidinrfi OKDINARY 

|(nl'^) U)j 

8RNKS, DlSCOUlir B NF 

7',b Barclays.£1 

2% a Lloyds.£1 

3*,o Martins.5/- 

2 a Midland. £1 

4 a Nat. Piovincial.£1 

8'jb Westminster 'B*.£1 

8 b Australia & N. Z.£1 

, 6 b BOLSA.£1 

jS2-27%c Bank ^ Mmcreel. 


30/3 

SS/6 
77/1', 

13 / 3 I 4 
83/6 
3.1/8 
18/6 
50/10% 
52/- 
. W/9 
132/H, I 
38/7', 
18/7% 
42/9 
61/6 
76/- 


44 /- 

44/3 

£1434 

29/1% 

20/9 


5ttb 
6 b 
7',b 
6/6b 

6 <1 
52'60c 

10 b 
7'j b 
5 o 

24 c 

Il’S 

11 b 

10 (I 

12',b 
14 b 

21,0 

12 b 
10 b 
8 a 

4 0 
6%ei 
4%<i 

14 0 

7% b 
8 0 
12 b 

5 b 

15 b 
IS b 

8340 

10 0 
S 0 
6',0 
3340 

10 b 

12 0 

7 b 
6 I 40 
19 b 
25 a 


Bank of Now S. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g. & Shang... ,825 
Nat. Com, Bit. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bt. Canaea... .$10 

Sundard Bank.£1 

Kambroi.5/- 

HiH, Samu^.5/- 

Montacu Trust.5/- 

SchratlBry.. .£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lorobard Banking ... 5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domins. Tst... 5/- 
BREWERIES. Etc. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bais, MitChelsB B....5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

OUtlllers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Scottigh BNawe. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann ...5/- 

Whicbread 'A*.5/- 

BUILOING. PAINT* Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 

BPB Induuries.10/- 1 

Richard Couain.5/- ^ 

Criccall Hope.5/- 

International Pamo . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

CHEHICAL 

Albright B Wilson...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fitons. £1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.S/- 

OfllBFERY B STORES 
Boot! Pura Drug—5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/- 

Dabonhamt.10/- 

GrattanWarohotiaai .S/« 
GUS *A’.5/- 



IB*tb Noute of Fraser.S/- 

1 1*4 a Marks B Spencer 'A*. 5/- 
7', b United Drapery .....S/- 

I'jd Woolwonh. 5 /- 

OIL 

8*1 b British Pitrelaum 

ti'jo BurmahOil. £1 

I 6 %b Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

2'9b Shall T ransport.5/- 

Ulcramar. 10 /- 

BLEaRICAL B RADIO 

_ _ AEi.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson.$/- 

Dacca. 10 /- 

EMI.10/- 

Elliott>Automation.. .5/- 

Engliih Siacirtc.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons.£1 

Philips Lamp Works. (0 fl. 

Plessy. 10 /- 

Pya (Cambridge) .... 5/- 

b , Radio Rentals.««5/- 

0 I A. Reyroiie...... tl 

0 I Thorn Eleccrieat.S/“ 


30/9 
30/11, 
8 / 1 % 
11/0*4 
17/- 
S/ 8 I 4 
26/4 
42/. 
17/6 

19/934 

IB /334 

9/6 

9/- 

44/6 

n/4', 

48/9 

13/7% 

34/1% 

56/9 

20/9 

38/6 

10/4% 

12/6 


5%b 

5 a 

l|3,0 

7%b 
8 0 

6 0 
3 0 
5%o 
12 b 

e%a 
20 c 
25 
5 
IS 

3 a 

4 0 

a b 

5 0 

3*4 n 
2 0 
3 820 
t7i,b 
7', 0 
15 b 



Babcock B Wilcox... .£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammell Laird.5/- 

internat. Combust... .5/- 

Swan Huntar.£1 

John Thontpson.5/- 

Coventry (#auge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbart.£1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Avarys.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy*AsKmore.5/- 

Guest. Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Ransome B Martas.. .5/- 

Ranold Chains.£1 

Tube investments... ..£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thoi. W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. S/- 
Woodall-Duckham... 5/- 
FOOO B TOBACCO 
Allied Supphers .... 10/- 
Assec. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond 'B*.5/- 

Fitch Lovell.. .2/6 

International Storm. .5/- 

j. Lyons 'A*.£1 

Ranks-Hovis.10/- 

Reckitt B Colman..l0/- 

Spillors.5/- 

Tatc B Lyle.£1 

Tosco Storm.I/- 

Unlgaae.5/- 


Prlce. 
Apr. 6. 
1965 


23/9 

34/6 

28/3 

19/7', 

51/3* 

28/4', 

46/- 

69/7%* 

13/8% 

70/6 

¥ 

iiS^l 

34/4*a 

16/- 

40/7% 

50/- 

65/6 

37^fo% 

23/6 

8/3% 

32/- 

53/1% 

24/3 

22/6 

16/4% 

38/9* 

59V-* 

23/9 

42/9 

11/9 

IS/6 

28/6 

7>7% 

36/3* 

M/ 71 , 

g/v 

“^4», I 

31/- 

7/5*4 

13/. 


Price. 
Mar. 23 
1966 


Price, 
Mar. }0. 
1966 


22/B 

58/4*, 

31/6 

19/4', 

,n/n 

40/6^ 

22/4', 

52/3 

11^9. 

1?^% 

II/- 

47/- 

SO/6 

58/3 

IM/3 

I6A 

10 /2*4 

59/3 

67'/6 

30^9 

18/6 

3ir* 

24/9 

27/7', 

12/4',* 

9/4% 

48/6 

IL'3 

57/5 

ir 

17/- 

I0^M*4 

9/6 

12/2*4 

SO/-* 

28/1% 

29/3 

12/8*4 

30/7*, 

10/014 

11 / 6 % 


21/3 

37/7', 

10/9 

19/- 

, 70/10*, 

»/3 

53/- 

69/-* 

11/9 

79/6 

31/- 

11 / 6 % 

46/3 

49/6 

58/- 


59/-, 

64/3' 

3i/6 

32/. 

6/2*4 

M/1% 

IB/9 

5/9 

33/3 

60/3 

20/7', 

24/4', 

27/7', 

12/4', 

9/3 

47/6* 

M/3 

56/9 

14/3 

42/3 

59/6 

23/3 

42/6 

10/7% 

( 2 / 6 * 

% 

F- 

51/- 

10/3 

il/10% 


0REI6N AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Mar. 23] Har. 30, 
Frcs. I Frea 


Har.i3i har. JU| 

% I % 


~ Tield, 
Mar. 30. 
1966 

y* 


{FRANCE 

irLiquide... 525 515 

BanquodeParis 234 236 

Citroen. 183 5 IBS 

F. Petrole.. 185 182 

Cie G. d’Eloct. 576 569 

Machines Bull 172-5 166 

'echiney. 205 209 

rintemps .., 250 246 

Rhone'Poulenc 276 270 

S.I.M. 3IS 311 

Saint-Gobain . , I72'5! 170-51 

Usinor, .1 98 1 95 

/ndex /04'J 1025 

High. 112 ( (26.1.66) 

tew. YJ'49 (20.7.65) 

Dec. 3t, l96S^t00, 

CANADA $ $ 

AMtibtFr.BP. 12% Q', 

Aluminium ... 38*4 39 

Bell Tel. S5% 55 '4 

Can. Brewer's. 77g 7*4 

Can. Imp. Bank 63% 63', 

Can. Pac. Rly.. 62'# 59'a 

Hiram Waikar 33*, 32% 

Imperial Oil .. 52% 53% 

Norande Minm 51 51 

Power Corpn, 12*, 12% 

Steel of Cana^ iS'a 24% 

Trani.Can.Pipo 35*, 34% 

Montreal Ind. 

IfNleN 164 18 164^69 

Hifh.;... 7740 (13.5.^ 

Old. IShB (26.7,65) 

1956*100. 


GERMANY 

I A.E.Q. 

I Bad'che. AniGn. 

I Beyer.. 

Commerzbank. 
' Deutsche Bank. 
I Hoechst Farb. . 
. Kundenkiedit . 
Loewenbrau... 
M^nnesmann .. 

Siemens. 

Thyssen-Hueue 
Volkswagen ... 
HerstaU Index 


477', 
453 
347*7 
429 
486 
455 
360 
960 
163 
503' 
160 
. 489 
91-71 


<471 

447 

3411; 

418 

487 

451 

385 

970 

I5B 

497 


A.K.U. 


7'6 
(4 0) 
4'5 
53 

5-6 

75 

3'6 

60 


4- 9 

5- 1 

44 
4'l 
4>8 

45 
S>6 
3'4 
4 3 
S'2 

4- 5 

5- 6 

3- 4 
2-3 

6- 3 
6-9 

9-7 

6- 7 
<8 5) 

(") 

5-1 

5- 4 

6 - 1 

4- 6 

4- 7 

tv 

5- 9 

7- 1 
4-4 

6 - 0 

4- 5 

5- 4 

8 - 6 

5- 9 
7-1 

6 - 0 

4-5 

4- 4 
6-4 

5- 2 
4 3 

4- 6 
5*2 

5- 6 

4- 8 

5- 1 

6- 9 
2-9 
5-9 


3511, 


13 

1-4 

1-8 

1- 3 

2 - 6 

1- l 

2- 1 
2-0 


1-2 

2-0 

1- 7 

2 - 1 

1- 4 
1-8 
IS 

2- 7 
12 
2-3 
1-8 

1- 3 

2- 5 

3- 1 

4- 5 

1-4 
2 1 
0-4 
1-1 

0-5 

I ' ’ 
1-6 
' 1-0 

1- 7 
1-8 
1-2 
1-2 

2 - 0 
1-3 
1-7 
17 
1-9 
1-9 
0-5 
IB 
0-9 

1- 3 

2 - 1 
2-0 
1-5 

1- 9 

2 - 6 

1- S 
1-6 
1-6 

2- 2 
2-3 
M 
2-4 
1-8 


479 
90-96 

High.... ... lOS-22 (8.1,65) 

Low . 86-85 (4.1.66) 

Dec. 31, /959m 100, 


, —%| 350 

Amacer,Rot,Bk. |FI. 48*8|FI. 47 -2 
Bijonkorf , 5(10 4^ 

Heinekene . , 484 493 

lncerunie(FI.50) FI.I87 |FI.I76 
K.N.Hoogoven 442 440', 

Ken. Zeuc«Key. 6M 67$ 

Philips (FI.2S).. [Fl.116 FI.M4-5 
Roboco (FI.ST Fl.ns FI.222 
Thomatsen B t. Fl. 87-5 Fl. 89 
156% Valourop...... Fl. 62*8Fl. 62-B 

Zwinanbf<FI20)|Fl.l70 FI.163-5 

Indtif. 303-7 299-5 

High . J70-9 (7.3.65) 

Low. 299-5 (30.3.66) 

1953-100. 


AUSTRALIA 

Ampot Pet,.... 
Asa. Pulp BP... 
A use. Con. Indi. 
Auat. Oil B Gas 
Bnc. Tobacco.. 
Broken HIH Pty. 

G). Coles. 

Celoniel Ssmur. 
Felt B Textiles. 
I.C.Iu AN.Z... 
MverBrnporiuin 
yVoolwerth ... 


EA 
0-85 
1-55 
5-62 
2 10 
1-89 
5-08 
1-24 
2*98 
0-59 

IS* 

1-36 


Sydney Ind. 

Index . 3t4-$3 

High .|M-74 

Low. W 86 (: 

l937^mU 


0-84 

h63 

5-54 

2- 29 
1-90 
5 20 
1-29 
2*86 
0-59 

3- 62 
3-39 
1-37 

312-46 

[ 00 . _1 


JAPAN 

Aiinemoco . 
Fuji Iren... 
Hiuchl .... 


Kirin l_ . , ,. 

MIciub. Cham.. 

Mktub. fleet., 

MiNoi ih IsAMeaee 
^^fCwVlwe TSSEDF|r a 

Nippon Elect,.. 

Sony. 

Toyo Rayon ... 

Yaweta Iron ... 

Dew jbnet 
Average. IS62-6S 1577-13 
High,,.,,.1579-5J (^-3^1 


Yen Yen 

291 292 

61 54 

80 78 

474 46S 

305 353 

90 90 

59 57 

' 76 72 

291 295 

790 BIO 

(44 135 

59 54 


Low. 1020-49 


' Ex dividend, f Tek fhoe. | The net redeiiwUen yieWk itlow fbr tait it 8L M. In £. | Ex npItittaHon. f Ex Mfha tt f^uivalant to 8-0etorling. (o) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, 
c oivioend. 



































































































THE ECONOMIST APRIL 2, 1966 


Pr.e«, IMS-M UiJiSnai ORDINARY 


High 


4?'A 

38/3 

II 

132/6 

57/3 

41/3 

40/3 

81/3 

17/8 

15/1', 

33/1'a 

lO/l'j 

58/- 

20/9 

38/IO>a 

44/3>4 

ao/4i2 

31/6 

35/9 

30/4<j 

46/6 

67/- 

l9/7»a 

21/9 

37/- 

65/3 

51/9 

42/3 

19/9 

31/- 

14/- 

18/6 

36/3 

35/3 

36/6 

30/7ia 

s;? 

4i/6 

10/3 

H/3 

M/6 

31/9 

19/- 

25/9 I 

41/3 

54/3 

48/612 


tow 


•i(ir)(bKe) STOCKS 

I % 1 


Pne«, I Prko, ^ Pr»eo. 
Apr, 6. Mif. 23. M»r. 30. 
‘ ‘ 1966 1966 


"roar 

Mar. 30. 
1966 


Co 


fncos, 1965-66 I Lm 


High 




I 


Prico, Pfleo, Prko. 

Apr. 6, Mar. 23. Mar. 30. 
1965 1966 1966 


I 5«4 

36/3 
> 81/6 
; 40/3 
27/3 

! 8<4 

i 97/6 
37/- 
! 28/3 

I 30/9 
! 62/3 

12 /- 

11/3*4 

-25/- 

27/fo»j 

32/5*4 

15/- 

11;^ 

22 /. 

37/6 

56/6 

15/7*2 

21/6 

48/6 

iS^^a 

iV/!'* 

S^5 

25/9 

21 /- 

16/6 

16/6 

17/712 

29/- 

27/3 

27/- 

23/- 

19/- 

16/9 

32/6 

8/634 

19/6 

29/3 

38/9 

38/6 


I8‘i a ■ Brif. Amor. Tobac.,. 10/- i 48/- 
6 irlQallahor. 

14 b 1 Imporial Tobacco.£1 . 49/3 

f IKSlIBBIICa I 

I 43‘jo Bnunmc.5/- j 5*2 

25 b ' Commaricaf Union . .5/- | 42^ 

140 e ( Eduitr 8 Law Ltfa... .5/- i 90/- 
^25 b Ctotral Accidoni... .5/- | 49/9 

15 b I Guardian.5/- 29/9 

50 b Ufal 8 Gonoral.5/- 9 

16 d I Northern 8 EmpI.£1 121/3 

95 b I Poarl ..j/- lO'a 

54 58 Prudancial 'A.I /- 29/6 

263,0 Royal.5/- 36/3* 

M'4b Royal EKchango.£1 73/3 

NOTORI 8 AIRCRAFT 

5 0 Birfiold.5/- 15/- 

I2ia6 British Motor.S/- 14/8*4 

17*2 6 Jaguar Cart * A*.5/- 30/- 

4 c Rooioi Motors •A\..4/- 7/1*2 

2*2 0 Uytand Motora.£1 53/6 

10 0 BriacolAoroplan«..,l0/- 15/10*2 

7 b Hawkor liddoloy.£1 29/10*2 

2*2 0 RoRi-Rweo.£1 35/10*2 

9 d Dowty Group.10/- 17/10*2 

l^itd Dunlop Rubbor .... 10/- 29/4*2 

2*10 loibphLucM.6' 3^/’! 

Sig b TrMtH Holdinaa ... 10/- I 24/10*2 
PAW 8 Nf9^PBRS 

20 b Pifuineiti Nowa.5/- f4/9 

30 6 Ftnandal Timoa.5/- 66/9 

14*2« Intornat. Pubhahing. .5/- 15/9 

7 0 l^wa. oif the World. .S/- 27/3 

8*1 b W. H. Smith 8 Son *A'. £1 53/- 

8 b Thornton Org'n.5/- 20/3* 

10 b Sowator Paper..£1 45/9 

10 0 British Printing.5/- 19/3 

15 d BunzIPulp.5/- 27/9 

9 d Reed Paper.£j 51/6 

7 d Wiggins Tetpe.£1 46/9 

STH[L 4001 a 

10 b Colvillet.£ M/f 

10 b Dorman Long.£1 25/3 

2 b Lancashire Steel.£1 19/3 

8 b South Durham .£1 18/- 

10 o Sieoi Co. of Walei....£l 19/- 

7*2 b Stewarts 8 Lloyds.£1 32/3 

fO b John Summers.£i 30/3 

9 b United Steel.£1 29/3 

NtSCfUANBOUS 

26 d Auoe. British Picture.5/- 23/10*2 

10 d Assoc. Toleriiion 'A'.5/- 14/2 4 

4 « Wm. Beird.£1 29/ *2 

20 d Booehem Group.5/-* 

lb Bookers.10/- 19/- 

British Match.£1 41/1*2 

6 b Brititit Oxygen.5/- 9/1*2 

11 a British Ropes.5/- M/- 

37*2 d Butlin's.I/- 10/9 

5 a De La Rue.10/- 27/6 

10 a Draget.5/- I6/I0*i 

12 b Gastatnar*A’.5/- 25/3 

10 d Glaxo.10/- 31/3; 

13 Harrison 8 Cr. Defd... £1 42/3* 

35 b Hoover ‘A*.5/- 45/3 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Topeka.. 
Can. Pacific ,.. 
Pennaylvania... 
Union Pacific .. 
Amor, Electric. 
Am. Tel. 8 Tel. 
Cons, Edison .. 
Int. Tel. 8 Tel. . 
Western Union 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium.... 
Amer. Can. ... 
Am. Smelting . 
Am. Vneose ... 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel .... 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive. 
Crown-Zeller . 
OistillerfSeeg. 

Douglas.. 

Dow Chemfeal. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak ... 
Ford Motor ... 


■Mar.' 

23 

8 

379a 359| 

57^, 55*2 

637t 60ft 
4IS 41*2 
39*; 3Bi4 
$73| 56lt 
39 3Bi4 
68*2 69 

48Sb 45*4 
859a 8S3s 
35*2 36*4 

539f 53*2 

70 70 

i02 110094 

87*4 86*2 

36 , 3594 

150*1 150*4 
71*2 7594 

5l7g 49*2 
26*2 2694 

53it 5394 
349| 34 

96 95*2 

^1090 ^*2 
R^I8*2 112194 
' SlSf 50*2 


Mar. 

23 30 

S $ 


Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods . 
General Motora 

Goodyoar. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heim. 

Int. Bus. Mach.. 
Int,* Harvester.. 
inter. Nickel .. 
Inter, Paper ... 

Kennaeott. 

Litton Inds. 

Monunto.. 

Nat. Diatiliors . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn. . 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil . 

Socen-Mobil .. 
Stand. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.l. 
Union-Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric . 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox .. 


t09*2 
74I4 
959. 
44*2 
52*8 
i ‘•3* 
512 
489. 
, M'2 
J 30*4 

12534 
I 77*8 
I 79 
33*2 

2^ 

53 

57*8 

58)4 

90*8 

44*8 

74)4 

62*4 
I 49*8 

: A3’a 
16*2 
^42*4 


109*2 

73 

jr* 

1“'* 

jsii 

49*2 

96 

, 29*8 
il24*8 

S'* 

78 

32 

6238 

65>4 

5294 

5698 

59*2 

91 

439, 

73 

6198 

48*1 

62*4 

M*2 

^45*2 


Standard and Poar'a Indices (1941-43^10) 


1966 

425 

Industriali 

. . 

Yield 

% 

Govt, 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

March 

2 

95*41 

3 12 

81*29 

4*76 


9 

95*14 

3*14 

81*76 

4*71 


16 

93-89 

3*19 

82*23 

4*66 


23 

95 24 

3*15 

82*80 

4-60 

n 

30 

94*98 

3*16 

81*61 

4*61 


n/6 

27/6^ 

I 66/10*2 

7'|4 

44/- 

102/6 

49/6 

X 

,117/6 

50/9 

3S/6 

35/3 

71/3 

16/3* 

15^ 

20/4*2 

15/7*2 

3T" 

22/3 

39/- 

57/9* 

18/10*2* 

23/6 

5% 

?2T* 

35/4*2* 

64/3* 

49/6 

33/- 

22/3 

21/3 

19/10*2 

24/6 

29/7*2 

29/9 

30/- 

29/6 
22/1*2 
30/3 
B9/3 
21/1*2 
34/1 *J 
9/1*2 
13/4*2* 
10 /- 
17/10*2 
(5/7*2 
21/3 
37/3 
50/6 
39/6 


72/6 SI 
27/41, (6 9) 

66/- ■ 6-5 


I 1-4 


4V'3‘ 

97/6 

48/3 

T 

im/3 

50/9 

37/6- 

35/3 

70/6 

16/4'i 

13/- 

29/7«, 

7/4*, 

51/1*2 

37/- 

43/3f 

15/3 

28/9 

30/9 

22/6 

37/6 

S6/6 

18/3 

23/3 

62/9 

21/3* 

55/9 

11/9- 

35/- 

62/- 

49/9 

34/- 

22/9 

22/7*2 

31/- 

28/10*2 

20/9 

30/3 

27/1*2 

21/3 

35/6 

9/- 

•3/3 

9/10*2 

27/9 

14/9 

21/3 

37/3 

50/6 

38/9 


: 4 3 
' 5-2 
' 3 5 

3 9 

i 4 a 

I 

4 4 

I 3 9 

I 5-0 

5 3 

3- 1 
7-7 
3 0 
2 2 

4- 5 

6 7 
6-5 
(SI) 

5- 9 

5 5 
5-4 
(5-6) 

3 3 

3 3 

5- 8 

6 5 
40 

6 - 6 
5-4 

IS 
5 5 

5 6 

9- 4 
12 3 

3- 5 
11-6 

8 0 
B-4 

10- 7 
9 7 

5-2 

5-4 

( 6 - 6 ) 

kf 

6 3 
61 
6 0 
5 6 

5 4 

4- 1 

4 2 
4 3 

6 3 
6 5 


1- 9 
i<6 
3-9 

2 - 0 
20 
1-7 
1-9 
1-9 
1-8 
1-9 


2-9 

2-7 

1-8 

1- 7 

2 - 0 
1-4 
1-8 

4-5 

1-5 

1-5 

0-4 

0-7 

I "6 
1-0 
1-3 

1- l 
1-0 

2- 9 
2-1 
2-4 

i:? 

1-9 
i I 
18 
1-2 

1- 7 

2- 9 
2-7 
1-8 


109/3 

48/6 

20/9 

38/9 

16/6 

23/1*2 

34/7*2 

13/6 

24/4*, 

18/- 

25/4*2 

43/7*2 

36/M, 

16/9 

46/3 

16/3 

53/9 

45/7*2 

^06/lol2 

(136/3 

75/- 

15/3 

74/. 

|S2I3 

24/4*2 

35/1*2 

21/6 

44/- 

2i/9 

18/3)^ 

32/6 

42/3 

18/7*2 

21/9 

66/3 

21/10*2 

13/7*2 

47/6 

•4/2*4 

16/- 

27/3 

57/4*2 

18/6 

17/9 

33/9 

29/7*2 

64/3 

IB/9 

31/- 

53/- 
25/3 
3/7*2 
3/10*2 


- BS/6 
; 26/9 
16 /- 
27/- 
, 12/3 
. 16/- 
: 21/Ml 
I M/4'2 
18/3 
; •5/1*2 
: 21/1*2 
34/934 
30/- 
7*4 
, 8/3 

^7- 

98/9 
, 91/10*2 
n»/3 
101/10*2 
60/- 
198/9 
38/- 

• •/3 
54/3 
142/6 
.*•54 

I •V- 
24/3 
11/9 

•5/- 

16/9 

13/3 

29/3 

44/1*2 

24/6 

33/- 

12/10*1 

18/3 

50/- 

10/9 

20/- 

W/?* 

23/7*2 

47/9 

• 5/- 
13/7*2 

40/6 

12/3 

2/S'., 

2/11*4 


I0i2b 
4i«b 
12 b 
5 a 
15 a 
il a 
9 a 
4 b 
IS a 
3*20 
20 b 
8)4 b 
10 b 
8-45b 

10 b 

80 b 
IBljb 

11*40 

15 a 
128 b 
140 b 
45 o 
8)4 b 
200 b 
22)46 
7*2 e 
60 b 
140 b 
S3 05c 
42*2 b 
12*2 b 
20 b 

Nil b 

4 0 
2*2 0 

11 c 
7*2 b 
7 b 

7 b 
15*10 
18*3 0 

12 b 
4*2 a 
B 0 
4)4 a 
7*1 b 

IS c 

12 

25 d 
6)40 
9 o 
• 5*2b 
12*20 

8 0 
3 d 
8*3 0 

tiaijb 
Nil o 
IO)|20 

5 0 


Hudson's Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mercs A’.5/- 

National Canning.£1 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Powell Ouffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation... 5/- 

Schweppes.5^ 

Seers 'A‘.5/- 

Steatlay.5/- 

Thomai Tilling.4/- 

Turner ft Newell.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilever NV.12 fi. 

United Glass.5/- 

NINES 

Anglo-American,... 10/- 

Chartar Cons.5/- 

Consolid. Gold Fields. £1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Geduld...5/- 

W. Driafontein.10/- 

Weatarn Deep 'A*....£l 
Western Holdinga .. .5/- 
Roen Selection Tat. .. .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. ^glo-Amer.10/- 

DaBeera Defd. Reg... S/- 
Internst. Nickel ...n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.5/- 


92/3 
; 44/3 

I 17/- 

: »/i'2 

' 14/10*2 
19/4*2 

i I 

•2/- ! 
I 19/6)4* 
20/1*2 

in/: 

••/•*2 

271/3* 

•9/7*2 

95/9* 


105/- 

27/3 

18/6 

35/6 

•3/4*2 

20/6 

31/9 

• 3/3)4 

20/4*2- 

15/10* 

22/9* 

36/3 

30/4, 

10/10*2 

|320/- 
' 23/3 
16/9 


136/10*2 jllO/M, 
lOB/9 '110/- 
128/9* 135/7*2 
113/9 142/6 

, 78/1*1 . 79/4*2 
213/9* 225/- 
40/- 66/6 

12/3 14/6 

57/9* ,69/. 

28/7*2fi 34/6 
18/6 17/- 


109/3* 

I 27/3 
I 18/7*2 
i 35/4*2 
I 13/3* 

i 20/- 

30/10*: 
I 13/-* 

' 19/9 
15/9 

35/4*2 

T’ 

10/3 

1316/3 

22/7*1 

108/9 

120 /- 

MO/- 

,135/3 

g;" 

' 64/9 
•4/4*1 
63/6* 
•85/-* 

Up 


Anglo Norneia.£1 

Brit, ft Com*wealth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy....... .£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

P A O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£l 

Carrington ft Dewhst 5/- 

Courtaulds.S/- 

Weit Riding Werited-£l 

Woolcombert.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coati. Patona ft B.£i 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyalla Int.5/- 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET ‘A* Defd.5/- 

Cable ft Wireless... .5/- 

PhilipHIfl.5/- 

Industrial ft General.5/- 
City Centre Props... .5/- 
Cicy Lond. Real Prop..£l 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 

TEA ft RUBBER 

Cons. Tea & Lands... .£1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Higiibnds A Lowlandsl/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


34/3 


•7/5 19/- 

19/- 20/7*1 20/9 

15/3)4 15/10I2 rV7*2< 

19/10*2 30/3 

51/6 51/- 

28/6 27/3 


30/- 


17/4*2 


39/6 39/6 39/3 

14/3 18/1*2 I7/4'2'' 

19/- 20/6 20/6 

54/6 63/6 63/6 

19/10*2 18/3 18/6 

10/9)4 11/7*2* M/6 

40/9 45/6 44/6 

10/5*4 13/3 13/1*2 

14/-* 15/4*2 15/0*4 


24/3 

49/10*2 

18/6 

15/6 

29/9 

27/7*2 

53/6 

15/10*2 

24/9 


26/9 

55/- 

17/3 

16/6 

31/7*2 

27/9 

61/6 

17/3 

27/9 


27/3 

55/- 

17/4*2 

16/4*2 

31/6 
28/1*2 
I 61/1*2 

I 17/3 
I 27/4*2 


43/- 53/- I 52/6 

20/9 12/6 12/3 

3/0)4 3/6*4 3/6*4 

3/7*2 3/9*« 3/9 


YSI7. 

Mar. 30. 
1966 

n 

jcovof 

3*6 

2*4 

6*1 

l"6 

6*1 

7*1 

1*1 

4*9 

l-l 

5-5 

1*9 

3-4 

1*5 

5-2 

1*6 

6-3 

1*6 

5*1 

1*6 

5*2 

1*9 

6*1 

1*3 

4*3 

3*0 

3*4 

3*0 

7*3 

0*8 

4*1 


5*9 


60 

1-4 

5*8 

2'5 

3*8 

3*0 

8*8 

1*2 

(6*3) 

1*7 

3*8 

4*9 

7*2 

1-2 

9-7h 

1*2 

5*2 

1*4 

I5*7h 

l-l 

5*4 

2*2 

2*6 

.M 

9*4 

1-4 

5*1 

2*0 

8*8 

1-0 

2*1 


5*8 


6*4 


7*3 


5*5 

2*6 

7*3 

0*7 

6*1 

1*7 

SO 

2*0 

6*1 

1*7 

5*7 

1*5 

7*6 

1*0 

7-0 

1*8 

6*1 

1*7 

5*7 

1*8 

5-0 

2*0 

3-9 

1*2 

5-7 

1-7 

3*9 

1*5 

4-9 

1*2 

4-3 

1*2 

5-3 

1*2 

5-2 

1*1 

4-5 

1*1 

6-7 

1*1 

16-2 

1*5 

16-7 

1*5 

11*7 

1*5 


1*7 


•Vloney Market Indicators 


The British three-months Trea.sury bill rate remained steady but the US rate fell very slightly. There 
was another slight narrowing of the existing covered arbitrage margin in New York’s favour on 
swaps of three-months Euro-dollar deposits against UK local authority deposits: this was caused by 
a narrowing of the discount on forward sterling, not by any chdugc in the deposit rates. 

nrerAeiiBv mi 1 TEMncDC 

KEY MDNEY AND ARBITRADfi RATES 

March 30 


425 InduttrialiHigh. 100*60 (Feb. 9. 1966). 
Ukw. 86*43 Uuna 18. IMS). 


Date 

Tender 

Amount (£ million) 

OHered ^PP'I*** 

1 for 

91-Oa 

Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

y 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate 

Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1965 
Mar. 26 

91-Day 

180 0 

322*6 

s. 

130 

d. 

11*68 

ft 

2.330-0 

Nov. 

5 

180*0 

323*7 

109 

2*67 

35 

2.590-0 


12 

200*0 

416*7 

109 

4*09 

23 

2.530-0 


19 

180*0 

319*0 

109 

2*90 

28 

2.530-0 

Bft 

26 

180*0 

382-1 

107 

10-72 

54 

2.500-0 

Dec. 

3 

180*0 

4141 

107 

5-32 

30 

2.480-0 


10 

190*0 

337*4 

109 

4-64 

46 

2.450-0 


17 

190-0 

310*9 

MO 

3*74 

49 

2.420-0 


23 

180*0 

345*1 

MO 

5*88 

41 

2.410-0 

»* 

31 

180 0 

372*6 

MO 

5-00 

20 

2,400-0 

1966 







Jan. 

7 

170-0 

287-9 

MO 

5*20 

41 

2,390*0 


14 

170-0 

337-0 

109 

9 73 

48 

2,370*0 


21 

160-0 

365*1 

109 

8-33 

26 

2.360*0 

»» 

28 

150-0 

300*2 

109 

8-03 

17 

2,340-0 

Fab. 

4 

150*0 

287*9 

no 

1*22 

25 

2,310-0 


11 

150-0 

289*0 

III 

3-91 

19 

2.280 0 


18 

160-0 

311*5 

112 

1*90 

18 

i 2.230-0 

.. 

25 

160-0 

304*4 

112 

4*78 

21 

2.210 0 

Mar. 

4 

170-0 

332*7 

112 

4*49 

19 

i 2.190-0 


II 

200-0 

411-9 

111 

2*26 

40 

LI80-0 


18 

1800 

313*8 

M2 

1*24 

41 

1 LI900 

M 

25 

180*0 

324*1 

112 

0*95 

32 

2.180*0 

*On March 25th itnderi for 91-day bills at £98 
lacurad 32 per cant..hifb8r taadors balnt allottai 
The oBar for this wiak was for £190 million 91^ 

1 12s. Od. 
d in full, 
day bills. 


London 

Bank Bata (from % 

7%. 3/6/65). 6 

Dapoaic rataa: 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks ... 4 

Discount houses .. 4 

Local authorities 6*s-6l2 
3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities 6*^*2 
Finance houses ... 7-7* ig 
Call money! 

Clearing banks' ^ 

minimum. 4*8 

Day-to-day spread 4>a-5*8 
Markot dlaeounC rataa 
(3 months’): 

Treasury bills .... 5**32 

Bank bills. 5**u-6 

Fine trade biilf... 7-7*2 
■ure-dellar dapoalta: 

7 days' notice .... ^5*; 

3 months'.... 


Euro-sterlinf dopoatta: 


(in Fans): 

2 days' notice.... 

3 months'. 

NBW YORK 
Traaeury bllle: 

March 13. 

March 30. 

Market paper: 

Bank bills. 

Carts, of deposit.. 
Sterling: 

Spot rate. 

Forward rate (3 


% 

5^8 

6*4 


4*58 

4*56 


500 

5-25 


S-9»2 

5*24 


2 79)«-i2 

(3 months'); 

Annual int. cost.. 1114-3*32 

Inveatment Currency: 
Investment $ .... 22*i8 
Security £. *4% disc. 


Covered Arbltrege Mergine 

Showing the differentials in rates on the particular £/$ aaieti. odUusiod 
for the cost affonaord 0 


1*1 favour of 
Last waek; This weaki 

Troaeury litllt. N. York hg P^ 

Bure^efliur^UK logal Mtli- 

•rttv iMuia . N. York *i N. York 9|| 

lor»4ottare/luro^arlint. N. York 'ig N. York 
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Tha official mark of approval stampad on 
plant and componanta manufacturad undar tha 
auparvialon of Vulcan toiapaeting Staff. 

When it comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and pressure vessels, no other company 
in Britain offers better service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundred years of experience behind it. The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pre¬ 
commissioning service a great aid to purchaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings, supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfired pressure 
vessels whatever the size or specification. 

Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the British Isles. It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials. 

How (low this sorvice help you in particular? 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful life. 


If you're a consultant or contractor. Vulcan will 
make certain that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer, Vulcan's inspection 
service will be complementary to your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract standards. 

For all these reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first. You’ll find it pays. 

If you would like to receive FRE£ a copy of 
"Vulcan ", a quarterly journal for all users of plant 
and machinery, write to us here at Manphester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch OfRces 
which will be found in all the larger towns. 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECiALISTS 


THE VULCAN BOILER A GENERAL IflSURANOE COMRANY LIMITED 
DEPT. 42, 47 KINO STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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and it i$ rv«n 4 ot<bt(w whether the 
im0t»al ohhsmiyti by manifesto imd 
raion joow converts many liven so, I 
that 7 have m each of my campaigns 
vened (or metsuadcd tp ipte) a few doggo 
peopk at tost, iM >idth msfOrfaes »» tiny 
Ihey are m some consmoencies this 

could be itotty viiajl Nor could these con-^ 
veratos to achieved wlthbut the apparatus 
^ a he^to nf meottos^ i^e 

«d«toaaaa>hiid itoldenti- 
^tto c7 «dtob»ii’» yotto td to toer* 
tiewgd to to eaitottoc oh diKtocgm-Htn d 
ii dttoto tolimtaiT 
fto and ihito to moat 
to to totmtto wnttora 

engag^ Id iu ho«retor» is ^gotdhg opt the 
viwe on iKtluDg day. TOls i$ to sto pur¬ 
pose of to canvass, and without the local 
machinery it cannot be done The identifi- 
catto of potemial postal voters alone can 
make a ditorence of a thousand votes to a 
candidate, and in a scattered rural constitu¬ 
ency to transport ol the elderly and infirm 
to to polls can be equally Vital. In any 
constituency the final “ knockmg^wp •• of 
laggard voters can add hundreds to the poll, 
yet without their idenufication by the local 
Organisation this would be impossible. 

AH this adds up ta a local ** campaign.** 
The candidate's ittoiiagB »od tours may not 
seem important, but toir omission does 
cause some resentment and reduce turnout, 
^ere is {tony ot evidence that superiority 
in orgamsation and numbers of vmuntary 
workers does make a subatandal difference 
to a Candidate’s chances. This is not to say 
that all the features of the tradhtickinl type 
of tampaign are still as meanmgful as they 
used to be, and there is Clearly scope for 
thought imd research into new methods 
There is one final point worth metiitiohing 
In Australia to law enforces Coippultoy 
voting, so tot tore is no need for any Ideal 
party organisation to get the voce out.^ The 
nadonal or state campa}^ is everythiiig* The 
mule is that tore » ho (or very little) direct 
locgl .dneolvement in poUdes; to party 
am all-powerful, with far less 

tom itolvehto of to two 
' in mry todtoitoy 


j»»swr*.jfisvl=a 

jMiCe for soff wl^ from J^dy, *«S7, «t tome 
38s i>er cwt mi4 Nir bwwy n ,38. p«r cwt, 
or at anythin, between 50 per oent tod 70 
^ wt abom world mailittt pnees and one- 
thW » anfriwlf abbve the Bntiah guandt^ 


f itSf i shiiniich tto tf 

Vniif ntfaiJM ^ wMMf'it 
mm wjbH M AtjMmmk' 
hwa^sa fftlilwii 
are «« * 1 ao dllirrnlinMC VI Imi 

«ipt»oaite reaaoA. Wd fiMiM hh 
end to the Vktnam w|r.-«VgNjm 


^ M *Uxpt part tm of the She. 

me adMnkm qf the ooiiamim 

poMcy by country add lIUMtwId. lie 

urbm oamunter,and pf the tiyM^ tMecI 
the Briush farming industry 

It is, on the other hand, oertain that to 
Iwge-scalc todern gram produeefS of East 
Angha would find a neW Bldorado If thc> 
were to be offered an unhmited market, pro¬ 
tected absolutely against price competmon 
from abrowf at pnw. beye^ ^ dMwni 
^ avanew fry efBdently pi^ueed graia It 
u alto poaalbk that the value of auitable loud 
might jm up to levels comparable lo that 
of the Six or higher. It is, Jhowevee, diffioilt 
to mgatd 8^ cansefmeaccs as sufMent 
tusuhcation for the sdeett at Mr ^l 11 sM*« 
apenM.^youn faithfully, B. Slitow 
Tlumes Duton, Surrty 


American Dotors 

Sm—Your iMwe of Bel^u|^y gfrh, in the 
American Survay section, mrtfra a most in- 
comt^ 1^ fMMme idUeading ardde 
•mined Doaksn fo to war/* dispuismg 4 
ttmon boycott of iriMlM hOth>n» ^'hfrh 
permit trade with Morp Vkumt 

of Industri 
has bpen li 


Imarmitiobal timgsS^ 
imd Waaetmuawntinfr phiMt 


Soil 


mur^^ nor the dfrtamn tmMdled 
i,j|||l]yr^vatit to the ineidseM el wit^ue 

down, duniMSH||^Bm^^S^^B|Mi> 
parahly gtVMrtSPSIHi^^^HHKm 
we please have snstistidTMPSISmK** 

frted m the nunbrn cd fliipill tNdaK 
Vouri faithfu&y, B. A. N. StMTiON 

Sutton CalifUM, WontuMtU* < t 


JRIiodfesia 

SlSU)3f®‘SSf^ 

now advocate that on « 
suppo^ by a fonp of 
seas. ViV imt $kfiu fte 


trt^ MKir Mida *|1unpng 

a fonp of piracy tm the high 
It emtle fte rebwifrn Insteed ? 
W> tihBlte pfracy, can become 


ft laaUy fm m agreiBmem on this 
I net frfris wf limbtions iw>nat 

.• Om llglf of these 

" *'p dtftaion 
er matters, 
fetm of 
IbhJMack 





















, Gfj^agnw, tsioof Man, 

v/c?r;>w, r fVf:fi fJitut ur marj mesh^r. 

- ^ Too&nnect with Shamrock jets 

. ',,, 73^/Wsr‘f^^‘ei^i’aft^ vv«y,s/w^er, , 
y. , {h^ lhe'p!^i( 0 t^o^ish'i$.Thcsc.are fads, fotic^ii check ihem..: , .... ,.„ , „• 

before you go. Together with fari^s aJid timJngSfWUh yoiMirpve/ . ,, 

9 g 0 /it^,Pf yguf jocaf Aer..Uogu$ office, What youcao ooMt&coy^Tpy 

^ *expis/ifncet$!ihefoQdTthe servJp0j:he liimdfy4reiaK0^ t ,^ 

AnmricatoQ* Bisp.HIrsifvm^^ 

CT^O' 

y/! hc4usive ioufs. ’ ’ 

f£j*a/i7M/bfMraftf 

'*3li'* /i 

■ ■ ' 






/t' ';' 

■, *,r' If - 
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■> 


4. .-.' 
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witif 


all over the 
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It 1 


it.a 


.MTvliilced dewgn and quality engifieofmg i8'6otM l<f nd 
jjl|l^; motorways ai)d inter'City services of the world. And,the 
-jtid^fi Leyfand Group vehicles worth ovilrtZOIOi^ldOb^drit'seld'' 

* '' fas every working week of (he year. ■'' '|-.' 

Ime fspfifaffon a^otief MftiMfr to 
IS, which drebrlhfing pMrsuietomtitiEMstotthcrf^^ 
lerformance fdus top veloofotnwitoi^' ’’•i,.*.. ' i' 

I airionirniveettgirreeriitgite'OUtslartriinltMM^^ 

's lell(M:AKP«W»«f.hMvyrdM«^J!»^ < 

wto.toad.thewsyl. . - - •.vi»j!-■>''.i , 

ItM-jkiH (totote, of UytandlsAffo^rwiidj #i((^utt(Mt ftiqe. , 
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You know their oames as you knpw your own. Ypu know 
their faces from a thousand newspaper and maga^ne 
articles. You have seen them and heard their voices on 
newsreels and on your television screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of 
them. It would not be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of states, great sendee cornmahders. 
But we invite you to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you sec of them, at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. Y^oii will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a tvrist^u'atch. That watch will most likely 
have bepn i]aa^ by Rolexpf Geneva. .* ^ 

We sire pedlid jof the service given by Rolex watd^ei 
to so m^y eminent men throughout the world. It iS 
scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these watches is, in the highest degree, accurate ahid 
dependable. 




' A JRidex /?!>«/ Ch ronofnet^ 


THE ROUX **IMy-MTE'* Most remarkable 
achievement in ivatch-makina. the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.'* 
Available only in iS-ct. gold or plati¬ 
num, with matching “President** 
bracelet. Like stl Rolex Chronometers, 
every “Day-Date** is now awarded the 
highest distinction of the Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, 
the mention 'Especially good results.* 
Its superlative accuracy is protected 
by the famous Rokx Oyster case, made 
in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed xoo% waterproof, and its 
movement is self-wound by the Pen* 
petual sotor. The date and the day.of 
the week, written in full, chPMf 
taneously every ‘ 


ROLEX 


THE PU1.KX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED cdbniva, swiiXBiiXJiNp 

i 1 OMBN S'I'ltKB'r, W.I T«WMto: aiCHMONO ATMCET WSST VeA: 580FIFTH AVBNtiB C # l aiSll.» BliiiCMAUBF6 

f»a*toi i5maiMCiNSKiM«,a« % 


‘j : i> n / uUjI ru in Uic nisK 
'/'■ ’vw’ '(nnj nrrn 
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■ 'i::- ‘ .1, v 'r •:^ri 

remaiiKd voyage of dseHiaaSer 

KJ tbat rtitnred ita ytay .into Bain on Tunday? .When: it left Itaa la 
k waa ibsJtnetta VfivMosi <mieiiky.^9 Qto^Y!taiMkmfmaihh^^ 
fix Rotttrdahi. k dMnsed omirse^ 

Mozainifiiqae by way fef XM»r Iqr jMtegabliy 

Pa n a man ia n Kwmpaiff xtitkb is cootroUed by. Gneke. OS Beies ale aaMWiet 
assured the British frigate Plymouth that be we takiog^tbe «il-;{0; OidHitinO 
tale that oqriained oeiiher its ckcumtuWgatioQ o( Afridi hea k 0 a(fle#> pwipm 
along the Mozambique coast. He seems lo have t^ted a 
to the Greek authorities, who have rented their waMdog ihataM GftatkmlliS 
deliveriiig oil for rebel Rhodesia.wHl incur heavy’penalties, He.muf.rtp'vp^h 
Panama flag in hope of evading those penalties. • ;■ ■ ;; f; '“Vr'! 

Ibe one fixed pofnt .in all these shady proceedings has beeo...that' ^.'hhi{l 
is. unda charter to a; South African company, and^ him heen thrmighoutl And 
this k also tme, it appears, of the second tatdw, the Afetwelii, tvhich on Tuesday 
readied, the Mozambique ebatu^. with a shniW cargo'of oil, of similar qrigmi 
and, by aU indicatkn^ with a irimiiar innjKxe. . 

Thus, however this.episode .idevdbpsj it ayn^JoUses: the hand realiQF faahind 
die Rhodesian rebellion.Greeks, PoaMgitfse^JPanamaiwaoSt Jmniane.'dnd mto 
people with an eye to the fat profits that embargo-running may yield—all these 
may be invob'ed in the tricks of the trade. On the governmental level, Portugal 
has reafihmed that it will not stop oil reach^ rel^ idupugh ;MpzWbjq\ie} 
but Dr Salazar has neither the resources nor. tlte to ofier,^ Si^h,j»^mp 
much positive help, ft is South Africa diat ^..tht^.ip^umetb and wj^- 
While proclaiming himself neutral, pc Vetwcierd' has in (iracticf .onab)l|^. |^ 
illegal government in .Salisb^ to .survive. pt, jm hrostde^ pq idfoo^y" ^ 
made it clear that South. Africa would cqnt^pp reject jqppeals tfaaf k 
jdn odBC nations :in ^vering commerem other lelations with4he..i^l^ 
xegiffle.- \.. 

Since November, the Smith govdnment has steadily beqome 
dependeot on South African aid, which has taken many; fprtm ita a<ildiitlWI'..^lh 
the wellrpnblicised private supply hf petrol. This depcawcnce 
now diat Mr Smith.Has been disappointed in hi$ bopeq duit ocy iptdd 
flood in to take the. tobacco crop .off his hands. A sypeh afspr .the 
tobacco sales “ opened ” (in fact they were seal^ .oS hy aiewtain of seepmy in 
order to hide the absence, xadm than the identity,./^ huyerfhlue thances 
of e^cpingi Shy useful ainount cd foreign e xch a nge ,yith dfis^^my^ esqp dpady 
depenllbn South Ahjea’^s readiness to l^.hM[ ipqre, dutnih seeds for itself— 
and 90 South African success in imeUing ttie.tohaccb..^ Rhoden products 
have, passed through the republic in this h*.jceaeh wxld matkiets smee direct 
access to those maihefs was hJocked. 

At the Same time jthe Smi^. Vji^mi; jW ia.g d h ectioo dat must 

reassure any white Soiidt Ahicaw .ym actyshyhmie'^ hatial pnpipiuice^ 
ments about dealing or Cbdstian 

values. .A^ Iw WeioK as gehesal a mew of 

hatta M iiiian in Rhpdt^ gl, Usdf. "the ahendng pf. protest 

hok bbki esfried at least aa^ifl^% AIU Smith as by Dr Verwoerdt! in r^d to 
b^h parfianM^ and, {W^v. pncliameiitoiy ropen^ censored io 
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j^dkibiinr. Wbik die Rbodewa n oewspapm are forbidden 
M fiiltt ^ Iku (let alone opituoas) that die tMime didito 
iKts about the economic dam^^ done by the 
•ebdybiH-ldteigD piwi^doM are being bannedoc desno;^ 
■ili iiii II iiiiiig fteqiiency. In the j^st two weeks for^jp 
caMetpoodeaia have become a spe^ target. When ^ 
ai^ri^do ^ dhe BBC’s lepresei^tiva was ne^ered i^,. 
TMa4ky,,4a,a9ime publidied a ^ gaosaly yoocioate'. 
dgahaic them. No esoiilkoaddn It aU wis ofieied' for 

vn ri oitt odier leoept e3qpu^oiy,ji^«rfh)g ^ hcdet agaiii8| 

JMh lay Fextatx of die^Obif^«-^'0i^;yd^ at t1^ ii|aie' 
«l wdtiiig. Mr Poifott Was ikying lb dialfenge'in die botiils 
aridi te s a ppoit of the Intemarional Fkess h^titte. 

It h wdetSMDdaMe that 4 ic Smith doe* not wluM eitl^ 
Bhadialios or dm world at laifa^ to team tDn< miKdi. But 
Ml piiiciiig actian wtiBi|)r <k8a:b7;l^ oiwd bairns to have a 
Hl 4 y aoM ooimfeqr wUf^ He hae now faiiedi ioo, 
li 'Me 'anempt to |Mf aMr/ihr Hea 3 ilitt'’'Btitish oj^nibn .was 
lariiaHarBly on Ip aidj^aadthl^ would aevet even 
ham haao ai^ aaoptnaibitt lar the personal nulke oT Mr 
WhUB. Whea M idd Mk wedc Aat Ik had no mterest in 
dw Bkidih ckmioihimiiBi, 1m was Odihdlng tbiough hu 

'JdriWiiKm as the cause irf all Rhodesia’s 
gitmhig ihffeiphif'^ha siw have spent some grim hours 
Biirning of a Labour vki^ so great as to end 

hh fao{m-li';'SlPib| feoognition from either a Cooservadve 
ora weak pmwAnd, for Mr Smith, there 
can ham beepsnhddqg onilbliag in dw ai^ of Dr Verwoerd’s 
raUBf puig^ M: Stndi iy^ further kicreasing its tmjbrity 
at die cnpeose of dta wcetdied United party, which had fought 
iha Sbaah Afddaa deodiin on a phtfoom of moie outspoken 
isoppaic lor dta aebdiioa than the Nationalists offered. 


I n a aenieb the British and South Afridm elecdona have 
Iwed both mSng paities*^lHuid 8 to Mr Smith’s detriment. 
Ihi Labour party need no longer take such pains to 
hasp the Toriea cither whh or at least helplessly divided, 
on R hodeaisn issues. The NatknriistS,' on the other band, 
nnlanger need so weiiy (iff they evw did) about being outbid 
by die Obhed puty. Dr Verwoetd can ooW look oo^y and 
objecdvdy at his real interest in sustaioiiig a rebeUion on 
BtitMi territory. Obv»n»ty, he wants to ki^ a tdike-ruled ' 
huffm oboe on hia northern border as kmg as possiNe.‘ The 
WMSdon is what price this trill involve him in paying. It is 
ataaoat eadain that be would decide to prop ufi the rnggh^ 
Siwirii aegitne ftx a very long thne (during whnrii thrie 
lUmdkaii would, for all practicri purposes, evolve into a riHlne 
pMt df South Attia!), H only he cpuid be stare that he npd 
dbiiO'ilffoie to prop it up than he is already doing, tii’ pit 
COoittL k would make little difference whether Mr Smith 
got'pt'odlp Wi^ cf im oocasionial'rogue ^idcer,|(^ oyeriand 
fraid Sbulii IfUkiba, as he has been doing. 

But Dir Verwoetd now risks getting very mudi deqpdr in 
than that Thh^ ipr Bdra qwrade has spoitUgfated aiewM ^ 
tiM uuriinesm ad the pipetk sanctions system. Whether or 
noi uny crude’'oil fim these tankers eventually rendies 
Miad e si a , what hat afawd^ 'hi^ipened is enough to st^ up 
dw demand lor a tinner ^syspn.' Rhodesian tobacco is 
found to be seeping into wo^ mariMes thtbugh South Africa 
end Bonup], thie demand Wflf TkMotne lohder stiU. Tip 
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eleven African goyocxip^' that 
fecenoe on Aprfl 2^ ^ IfjCTH yt a ji ii e d.tbejguet^ 
a maadaeoty Security Council tfe^on on sanction^ 
of the amb^ttously wotded appml d|a;t ;ri||e councO 
November 20th. And it is quite pleat that there is m quest^ 
of South Africa and Partoga^yi^hdfPs^ 
agipstflhe tobd regime. The ijum&h nicw is Wwthcr and 
t|Py fp, ifli order to tnahe aaaodot^ ceaUy Peedve apuMf 
^'die rends, sao^tkinB wwld also haw p he. jggilied to Sou^ 
Africa and Pprtupl. And .tbe..cigpopiye pridfuce (d five 
montin shows that^ibis extension wbbld inde^ P neoessaiji 
The November ^di resdUition Owhi^ Britain, supported) 
was, in a way, tinconsdously prof^ntic. It deacrUwd the 
“conthHiiCR^ in rime” of the tebeUiiMi as co^tuting' a 
ihceait to nnnoatioiDal p^& At stage,.^qnfyVf(w.u^ 
ofrer die rebeUion,' feitaio whs ponfcdaj^ concerned nor to 
let the tebcOioa itketf be ^gned as an iafemaifrinal diattid 
(to define it' thus would, bbllqady^ smengihen Mr Sihiihh 
chum. CD iodqiendence). But it is now evideht that die 
successful continuance of the rebellion depends on the support 
given to' the rebels by foreign powers, S<wth Africa focemost, 
m defiaime of the only legal authority over the territory in 
(piestion, which is the British govemnpit. Whatever suPle- 
ties the , lawyers may detea in the foriiiulae about sanctions 
contained in Chapter V^ of. the UN Charter, the layman may 
yet'oondude that die matter is really quite «i|n|de. Wh^ 6 
rebellion on one state’s territory is kept gomg only by another 
state’s massive aid to tte rebels, a breach cif t^e peace, rather 
than d miereuthreat to it, exists—^and, in the rou^ did days^ a 
casus MU would have existed too. 

Dr Verwoerd, one might think, has a rather special intoest 
in strengthening, not weakening, the idea that ho state ought 
to sustain rebels on another state’s territory. He should also 
have a special interest in avadng even very limited sanctions 
against South Africa in the Rhodesian context; once dnt 
happened, it would become mme likely that fuU<Pihe sanctions 
wmdd eventuahy follow, designed to induce the republic to 
change its own racist ways. And in the past he has counted, 
on the extensive entanglement of interests between Britain 
and Somh Africa to ensure, that Britain would resist any 
mtematioori move agaiiMC iPn. Now be seems very dok; 
to a poskion in wfaidi Britain might well sochi be placii^ itsdf 
at dM -head of such an intemational action. Is this what he 
redly wants? N so, there seems no way df avdding as 
imnMiienr showdown. If not, he must make up hfr mind 
qnkklyf-und ditch fp Smidi, 
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I^Ulfieli'ehLM And anarohy may bt olVfno way to firmar governmant conlNiXi 
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NaM k tilayli^ ttidmt GeiMrttl 

4le Oaa]M. {irb^ 

^vc to turn rough 


H ow ai« GeneMl’de aUi^ going to wage the battle 

for Nato ?■ They ^ founten^again&t one. But that 
can be as mudi a MiUtce of weakness-a of' sirtugth. Before 
they eto acti they must agree ; said dMerences have alteidy 
begun to emerge iU the month nnce General de Ganlle tcdd 
President Johnson that France would have no truck with an 
integrated alliance. Can President de Gaulle be influenced 
by his interest in having access to the Nato early ’warning 
system ? Would it be better for the future of the alliance if 
the two French diyisiwu in Germany remained there^ or 
if they were withdrawn twenty of thirty miles into Alsace ? 
No one is sure. And Germany and the United States have 
special problems. The Americans will have to negotiate 
about their bilateral agreements with France (Mr George 
Ball’s hope of extracting compensation from the French for 
the cost of moving bases and lines communication elsewhere 
seems a pretty vain one). The Germans have to make up 
their minds about the two French divisions in Germany and 
their own facilities on French soil. 

There are three possible tactics for the Fourteen to choose 
from. The first is to swallow hard and negotiate with France 
along the lines suggested by President de GauUe. This would 
amount to an admission foat France should be entitled to a 
special non-integrated position in an integrated alliance—a 
concession that has always been niled out by the other 
members. But voices will certaiifly be raised in Bonn and 
Washington to say that keeping France within the alliance 
is worth some major concessions. For all the toughness of 
his first reply to the general, Presidoit Johason's temperament 
may well tempt him to do a deal in the end. 

The advocates of appeasement will be strengthened by the 
fact that there are bound to be talks of some sort on the 
Franco-American bilateral agreements. The United States 
will have to explore the possibility of keeping, say, the pipeline 
from Donges on France’s west coast to Huttenheim going, 
if it does not want’’ to spend money on one that by-passes 
France. Here there, are ambiguities in the French position 
which, those who favour negotiatitm feel, must be tested. 
What is meant by “ commanding ” a pipeline ? Can a com¬ 
promise be rciKrhed ? And, if a compromise can be reached 
on the bilateral agreements, will it not be possiUe to do the 
same on the heart of the matter—^inte^ation ? 

bn tbei f^e of it this argument n^lects the feelings of 
fl»e rest of -^afo, and particularly of Germaity.i But Germany. 
tOQ will, have to negotiate if only on tl^ date when file Fr^ch 
divisions win puh out German territory. The'Germans 
aire facod krith an. fin|lteasant choke betwe^ consenting to 
tfobps staying in Genmny purely as an army, oif 
ObcujMtico (^d in breach of the Paris agreements of 1954) 
and seeing their Bavarian right &nk left naked. The iwnk- 
diate Cefman reaction to Gmeral de Gaulle’s declaration of 
war was “better Nato without France than France without 
Nato^^' -But it is possible that this defiance wiB he oiodified 
asMfiie'Gcrin^s reckon up the ^ategk consequences of the 
^t^rehdi artny’s withdrawal, espe^fity jS France tejeois the idea 
nf )ninit''pilahiaing Whh the ten ttf NiaeM. One mil^the 
for dw Ftwich drviriofi^ tojx placed-undqr g Ceimsn nadc^l 


commander instead of a Nato end Fttfsideat de Gaulle 
would tdmost cataitfiy Veto that'enfe; ‘ 

'So negMiafiesns on some subjects'thefo WlB h^e te he. This 
rales out, for the moment at any fktej dt^'Secotad tactic 
open fo the FOititeen:! an attitude of coidpkfo’ihtfohrigefi^^ 
tbwuds French demands, rhh is the policy fuifouled by the 
“ Adanddsts ’’ in the State Department and reflected in 
President Johnson’s inidal reacdons. It would involve foe 
immediate removal of Nato installations from France, die 
re-routing of the Americans' communications with their fotoes 
' in Gerinanyj the tenfoval bf 'foh At^dc poutacil frc^' Fajrii 
foe denial ol foe Nato earfy Waraihg sykfem fo the 'jofU'M 
fnppe, and celling the French to take their tixMps out of Ger¬ 
many if they want tO. It is stern stuff; But the tou^diaen 
argue that nothing less is > Thef <believ#Jfoil mgr idn^ 
cessions to General de Gaulle wilt rt^p^y be' foBeWed fay a 
fresh series of demands and that, memiwtiMe, itt^raUeldi^ 
age would have beenidode touritatremains of Nato*Ssfilictdre. 
They add that, ff everybody abandoned foe Pifiis agreefobuti,' 
foe legal bads for having troops in Germat^, there would ^ 
no reason for Germany to feel itself bound by them of By 
undertaking' Hot to manufacture nuclear weapom. A immih 
integrated alliance of sutes, with Germany foUawing -id 
France’s footsteps, would certainly be regarded with fas mote 
suspicion by the Russians than an integrated Nato wifo its 
nuclear weapons under American control. And even if foe 
French divisions in Germany were allowed to:keep their tacd* 
cal nuclear weapons under a two-key system, foe Russians 
might well.call ^ “ pidiferation,’’ and pidl the {dug out of 
foe disarmament talks at Geneva. 


T his is the tough line; it aims at remaking foe alliance 
without France. But it would have to be carried out whde* 
heartedly, and wifomit backward glances in the direodem (d 
Paris. So far there is no rign that Washington, London ami 
Bonn are ready for a dean break. It is mote likely that foe 
Fourteen will fdl back on foe third tactic open to.foemr s 
delaying action. At their meeting in Paris on MatdS.vayfo 
they agreed to set up working groups m study tl» iraplioations 
Of a French withdrawal from Nato. They dearly pi^'laifoke 
all the time they need to setde the cotnffieKitietfoidted l p w fo ha a ie 
involved, and to hell with President de GauUda rimo lioks. 
He has fixed July tst as the tteadline foe foe 'Wifodiawsl.ef 
French croopt in Germany fixm foe- integrate 
and March 31, 1967, for the reitimhtl of Notts hcodqiiortens 
from Footaitiebleaa and £Mil|uMioo!uiit< rllao FbsKteen Ifove 
decided to dr^ their fOeSi. ;Ih doiag aojr tbiigr prefomofafyoa^ 
late that foey can inidm foe Nafo?c^^ IhieiKfo 

parliamentary dectibn foie by,tiext .«piii>g. .Tbe.aiectBdA^.'rf 
Nato being hustled out iff, Fmoot^-ji alaOm .o good 

many caudoii^.oiMadr^^ Ftencli.raten^'tifocv..'^^ 
cast fodr votes opuatgaifoiat Oaiulidates. GcnmtAdAGMfoe 
knows this, daoiUKitfo’tlug foo Nafotiisw 

F»yis.'it is 

forces gteupediV'hdiipdr'rM.-' Miaennd,);.'(lft.-.Aq)^ 'isoi'ta 
SsdaIisc>iMtaiioq' of «mKm ea gsullist jmtlTNmD policy ^noa 



i^ected bjrj|^;CoiQiBuiist party. Nato may win support to 
M. Leonuyet'in «en ycar^ dectionsi but it coald divide 
the Ftendi kft 

For the present Ac Fourteen are playing to time, and 
to support inside France. But if this fills they will 
be dirown back on a choice between Ae hard line and Ae soft. 
Hms p op i pffienyim' of a decision will give more time for oon- 
planning , boA military and Aplomatic. In a year 
from now Ae shape of what has to be done win be oqQ‘* 
Atioiied.by an altered mtemadonal situation. More hnine> 


But is it Government? 

M s vmsw has too many natural under'secretaties m his 
cabinet and too maiqr natural ministers outside it. The 
sensible md ovesduc promotion of a dozen or so of his bright 
young auddle-of'Ae^oadeis into government jobs does not 
make up to the futile praloogadon of Ae blank old faces at 
the mp. 'Mr WBson itoiws Ais. He has let it be known 
Aat unoAer reshuffle is coming m Ae autumn. But Mr 
Wilson knew Aii bade in October, 1964: he let it be known 
then that hia first cabuiet pick might last a year but no longer. 

If he baa ata& not made his mmd up he is wasting everyone's 
dme, including Ae time Aose who will get the push six 
fHDfiQ now. 

Mr Wibon’s fuagmadsm does not extend to sacking people. 
He did not sade Mr Gordon Walker: Ae voters Ad that. 
He Ad not sack Sir Frank Soskioe: illness Ad that He dkl 
DOC sack Mr GiiffiAs: age did Aat The only man who has 
gone from Ae upper reaches of government ^ time is Mr 
Charles Pannell, Aat amiable if long-wmded man who was 
Mr George Brown’s chief lobbyist m the leadership election 
of <1963. It was not even Mr Pannell’s fault Aat Ae brick 
shortage be expected to find turned out to be a brick surplus ; 
to Aac blame Mr Calla^ian. But Mr Dou^ Jay remains, 
Mr Fred Lee remains (to reign, wiA Mr John Stouehouse’s 
help, over Ae remnants of empire), even Mr Ar Aur Bottomley 
remains to confront Mr Ian Smith. This is not the age (rf 
Baldwin; it is the age of the Whigs. 

Of course Mr Wilson bos his troubles. Mr Callaghan has 
to bring A the next budget: he must also stay near Ae top 
becsose Mr Wilson (to use his own phrase at Blackpool last 
year) were ever to fall under a cram ton most people would 
expect Mr Callaghan to take over the government. lA Wilson 
baA to find a new Seoetary to Wales so he picked on 
Ae able Mt Cledwyn Hughes (whose every word of advice 
on Rhode s ia is woe A ton of Mr Bottomley’tX to Mr Bottomley 
hud m flay. But would k really have been a striking viotoiy 
to Mi SffliA a Mr Bottomley bsd gone ? Mr Fred Lee 
aeood by Mr VRlsoo A Ae days when Mr Wflsoo (Acided 
to cun agaAst Mr Gakskell, so no douA he had to stay too. 
Mr WfisW'does not want to sack Mr Cousins so he mustlake 
a toAer lease w oust Aat Mr CousAs really will pot As 
raminvy A orders Mibs Herbiaon was caugA A dm squeeze 
Aat poApoiied Ae pabsions mcreases A the winter of 1964-45 
tod wz^ worse stiUj aquecned between canifictAg explana¬ 
tions) so k -would be unkind to remove her. All this does 
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diately a good deal will also depend on wither Hox 
SdiAder £A^ a^ seito: to bOatei^ Franco-Ctotnin negd- 
tiatAns when M. Cbiive-ife Mttrville goes <6 Sohd-bn-Apill 
18A. But Generd de Gaulle’s determination to Asmember 
Nato is not likely to lessen, and he will use any ooncessAns 
Aat are offmed to him to drive wedges amoi^ to Fourtem. 
In Ae end, to Adantic alliance wffl probably jfust have to 
carry tm wkhout nraace. If Ae next year is spent A pRimv 
Ag to limit to damage of France’s wkhdrawal, Aen it vriU 
not have been wasted. 


Mr Wilson has again refused to 
reshuffle his camnet 

credit to Mr Wilson’s heart It says depressAgly little to 
As head. 

Mr Wilson promised that he would have a mAister for 
Europe. A fact a prime minister shoAd be his own mAister 
. for Europe, but A cahAet-making it A to promise that 
counts. So he has two. There A Mt Brown, who has been, 
A and always will be a voice foe Europe. To suppmt Am 
there A Mr Gecnge Thomson (still at Ae Foreign Office) 
who A quAt, capable and a success but not a prime mover. 
Will Mr Brown, evro after dispersAg As auAoiity over prices 
and incomes, have time and energy to cope viA Europe? 
WiU Europe notice Mr Thomson? One doubts it 

The arrival of Mr Richard Marsh A Ae cabmet as Mimster 
of Power A excellent He has ability, energy and intelligence. 
The emergence of Dr Jeremy Bray as Mr Marsh’s right-hand 
man is to be applauded too. These are men whom any party 
would be glad to have and to bring forward. But what are 
Aey to do ? They are condemned to nationalise the steel 
mdustry. This is the supreme cynicism. Of Course they will 
do it aAy. Mr Marsh jump^ to Ae forefront A the 
Commons A 1964 wiA a spirited debatAg speech on just 
Ais issue. But will Aey be happy domg it ? Will Aey think 
it really worAwAle ? They will work their passage, but what 
was it m Ae Prime MAister Aat made him foAt lAs cross 
upon tom ? At tAs moment in As political career Mr 
Wilson could have done anythmg with As government Aat 
he wished to do. He has chosen to be just a litde too clever. 

Two structoral changes have also been ducked, llie 
MAAtry of Aviation retriaips—^just exactly why A not wholly 
cAar. It would appear Aat Mr Wilson has not made As mind 
'up about just how much of thA ministry woufd. go to ^ 
CousAs and bow much to Mi Healey at lienee. But to 
AvAion must come some tAoe. Second, Mr Wilson has 
dedded that AA A not Ae tkne to do Ae inevitable‘ Aiipg 
and merge Ae Commonweal A keAtions Office wiA Ac 
Foreign CASce. It will h^peo ope day, so why not make a 
start? Or A Mr Bottondey so aUiimportant to to Common- 
WealA? 

But tot Acre be credit where credit A due. Mr ,Reginald 
Prenrice will be a good MAister of Public BmldAg add 
Works: he.deserves to run As own show. Mr E dm u nd. ' 
and Mr-Fetee Shore will be lively memben of Mf, QnnAt^ 

Labours tttxt hmdred iayi, pag* I6i. €ltiai^^iM^u, pagt 146- 
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was. Mf Pick Taveroe 
(/miM aautbttt i|t^e jEici^ OI^),fui 4 Airs Shirley \^iUiam 
(^tto «;tabpur:) theic places: they will botjA ;tK 

aa eocqiKageipentto 's^nd :|tid courageous mipisteis. Mr 


Oairy On Ted 

T he : Cktnservative Party prides itself on its powers of 
recuperatioii. During the next two or three years, it will' 
need to dejdoy them to die full Many Tories have not yet 
hmsted in just how bad a setback they have suffered. In the 
four years since Orpington, they have been pushed firmly off 
the middle ground in British politics, and in some ways they 
are even worse off than after 1945. Then the reaction against 
them was by a nation still involved in the total u{ffieaval of 
war. In die 1960s they have been rejected by a reasonably 
settled society, and if the move against them has been less 
sudden, it may well be more solidly based. 

But, no less than in 1945, the Tories now have the com¬ 
pensation of being able to start with a fairly clean slate. They 
have passed through a dreadful era. Starting with the July 
purge in 1962, there came Profumo, the last embarrassing 
months of Macmillan, the Blackpod conference, the “ magic 
circle ” and the last embarrassing months of Home. The 
party activists in the local associations, because they could see 
the decline in authority and in standards more plainly, found 
it more painful even than the MPs. Now all that is behind 
them. The. task of uinrooting Mr Wilson is pretty daunting, 
but at least they can make a new start. 

So what should they do ? The one thing they should not 
do Is to start wrangling all over again about the leadership. 
There is not the slightest evidence that any other leader could 
have done better than Mr Heath, if indeed as well. The 
Tories were battling against an historical tide which no leader 
could turn. For the time being most Tories seem to accept 
this.' The next two or thrf» years, however, will bring their 
ineviuble disafqpointments, and the sniping could start again. 
That would bmefit only one person: Mr Wilson. Not^g 
would suit him better than to see the Tories commit suicide 
by fhanging their leader again just before the next election. 
Suicide it would certainly be. li the Tories hope to win the 
next dection, their , only chance will be under Mr Heath. Mr 
Macleod's declaration, this week that he expects to go into the 
next dection under M' Heath is both sensible and bdpful. 
All this would .he ..true even, if Mr Heath had foi^t a less 
effjBctiv^fcan^»lgn thtm he did. The meperience tl^ he 1 ^ 
gmoed ,pvcr ^e last month would in itself ^ve him f price¬ 
less ..ntlvantage.,. In fact, A 4 r Heath did distinctly better than 
inos^’ pei^e eapp^aeds .including, one suspects, Air Wflson.. 

'Af^jnlstinr .may even fed.rather like the &nman 
generds dter Dunkurl^ He has won a smashing victory, but 
tl^,.heroie luMiaurs secin to, Imve gone to the'o^ha’ side. 

. Ml Heir’s perscHial campaign got off; to a ssplid s^t, .twt 
by Jhejend .be hadtgone far towards nuBidtnS the tedmiques 
of ^.tbzee main ouapaigning media: de news cohleteaces, 
thei hustings and the tdly. His success iwth the pftss ifps 
,nnsa^>ec^ 060 ^ ^lose wbp.ihad been 

yrithliiniaBr^ 


,iw 

J^ilson knnws where his ypwtgt^^ .l^ .pwn caceer.iaa 
, tg^ute.,to..fhe men whM'he had and gave; 

his ministerial head, Tl^ put^t i^tbe a majw ref|iui$e by 
the autumn. There ougi:r tojuuje been one now, <: .. . 


that, in a vote among the campaign reporters, Mr Heath wbhld 
win by a bnddide was exaggerating, but Mr Heatii’has deady 
recaptured the gift of being both friendly and intereStij^ to 
worUng newsmen. 

In his platform speeches, he took longer to run into forth. 
The moment can be exactly chronicled: when he tan into 
some heckb'ng at Cardiff and found he could cope well. He 
went (HI packing in too msmy facts, but from then on he qioke 
with much more zest and confidence. ’ As for the telly, his lituil 
broadcast was still short aS Mr Wilson’s consummate artistry, 
but at least it put him Within the same wavebaikl. In this 
campaign Mr Heath has found himself-a jwlitical style. 

His most immediate problem is how to reshuffle his shadow 
cabinet. Here the electors have been fmrly obliging. The 
only major loss is Mr Soames. The other senior casuidties 
can be accepted dry-eyed. Mr Brooke had already been 
banished to the back bmebes and Mr Thorneycroft and Sir 
Martin Redmayne should also now accept that their innings 
are over. Nor should the changes stop there. Senior Tories 
must get it into their heads that Mr Heath must now start 
building up a government for the 1970s. By then, five mm- 
bers ^ the present shadpw c^inet will be. weU jpto their 
sixties: Sir Alec, Mr Lloyd, Mr Hogg, Mr Sandh 4 -und Air 
Boyd-Carpenter. Sir Alec is presumably an indispensable 
father figure and Mr Hogg, who bad a good election, mtj^t 
be given another chance to harness bis exuberance to seme 
worthwhile field of political (xintroversy. But it is hard to 
see how Mr Lloyd, Mr Sandys or Mr Boyd-Carpenter . wtU 
find a place round the cabinet table in five years’ time. Somfi> 
how Mr Heatii has got to bring on new mep aojd make it 
visibly clear that a Tory government in .1971. Mjpuld be dis¬ 
tinctly different from the one throjvn out in 1964. . , 4 

It will not be easy. The present shajjow .cabinet,is,.,.jp 
essence, the cabinet formed by Mr MacmiU;m,aj^,the July 
purge nearly four years ago. Jt was ap. outitap^ngly ,ii4^ 
cabinet, but even at the time the secopd of 
state and parliamenury secretaries 1 (io1m4 , jipdialipr 

gpished. This is now the group frpm,.whiicfb.iMt Hca^i must 
find bis new; men. Last weed’s .eh^op brings back to the 
Commons Mr Geoffrey Rq^n and AAf, (AAsotnUtan, 

but otherwise, running an eye down,a ^t the second 

eleven .in tbe last Parlpoaeq^, 9nt is le|t with ap .impressimi 
nf a number of sound bi^ pnexcatiag middle order batpnpn 
and sttictly inedjum.;pai6^ jbowlf^ . ;, .. r . 

The shpruge (if .immedi^;Ppnj$t4^ tiiplMar is a syipptom 
of a deepM problem faemg Mr m the Tory 

party ip tbe c^nwHar,:. iln'soine hical associations seinn 

t(> have; esip^g^ l^ rdM’iha of, pistaeli, let alone of later 
npidornistp^^^ilpM ;|n pion..’d>0!y ffdect as 

th«^.(»ndidn(os.i T<x^oftea,o, vacant TtHry aept is filled by 
stNjia n.n(ri(fM i ro <aPB^r muldl^jolaiK figo^ who 


What Mr Heat^. still has to iio 
for the 





viiglit la a pinch he a fntan: parliamcmary secretary for a^’- 
'Cfdtwe but never anything more. Yet some of the men who 
arc being; cooaistently rejected by selection conferences could 
walk into a cabinet today. Jet alone in 19/1. 

Ironically the Tories have failed to broadctf the intellectual 
and social base of their parry just at the moment when the 
Labtnir party is doing this spectacularly. No doubt some of 
the new Labour intake will prove to be stuck in the old 
grooves, but the predominance of men from the academic and 
professional worlds will help to make the new parliamentary 
Labour party the most broadly based and widely representa¬ 
tive ever to have .sat in the House of Commons. The Tories 
need a similar revolution. 

There remains yet a further problem: the future of Tory 
policy. Given t^t Mr Heath was going to get beaten 
this time anyway, be needed to achieve two things in the 
deetkta of 1966: to impress himself on the country as a 
potential national leader, and to get on the record a set of 
attitudes and policies which would see the party through the 
next five years and into the next election. The first he pulled 
off almost completely, the second partially. 

On the issues where Tory policy was dear cut, Me Heath 
seems to have made a real impact, notably over the common 
market and the trade unions. These were brave issues, bravely 
fought. But over the economy, the welfare services and 
defence tbeie was a certain lack of precision which the public 
sensed, even if it did not understand. With the famous 
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“action points’^ in the Tdf^ nomfesto, litdkle a 

good't^ kt setting out the sort of debai)^ policies wtidh are 
so mnch a part of his own personal apprbaefa ta politics. But 
lack of time, and a shadow cabins with tbb many vested 
interests in the policies of the recent past, prevented him from 
doing a thoroughly rounded job. 

On the economy, Mr Heath was effective in his analysis, of 
the Government’s failings at^ in his warnings nf;dse teckoii- 
ing to come—if and'wben it comes he will be on mipr^able 
ground. But be was less effective in explaining just how the 
Tories would set things to ri^ts. On the future of the social 
services, he enunciated a brave principle, but probaUy lost 
more votes thm be won by not being able to spell out bow 
it would be applied in practice. On defence, he was simply 
out on an impossible limb, and he was lucky that Mr Wilron 
kept sawing away at other parts of the tree. 

In 17 months, thanks largely to Mr Heath's own efforts, the 
Tories carried out more, and more ruthless, retlnnking of 
their policies than any other defeated party has achieved in 
the same time. But there is still much to be done, and they 
will need to remember that Labour policy is unlikely to stand 
still. It is quite possible, for itistance, that by the next election 
Britain will be in the common market and put of Southern 
Asia. Tory policy must not only be reshaped, it must be kept 
flexible and it must be made distinctive over such a wi^ 
area that even Mr Wilson cannot pinch ^ of .it by 
1970. 


Was it a Watershed? 

T he Conservative parry has been m power in Britain for 
three quarters of the period since Britain became a true 
parliamentary democracy in late Victorian days. This is in 
sharp contrast to the normal situation in rrearly all other 
mature, urbanised democracies where the working class is 
not split by the Roman Catholic versus anri-clcrical religious 
issue; when it is so split, right wing parties have more of a 
chance. But in the United States the Democrats habitually win 
dactions, except in years when the Republicans (cashing in, 
despite their name, on America’s thwarted wish for a consti¬ 
tutional monarch figure) can find an Eisenhower or when 
there is some isolationist reaction against too active an inter¬ 
nationalist role by a United States administration. In Scan¬ 
dinavia, social democrats are in power practically all the time. 
Does the election of 1966 mean that the Labour party in 
Britain may have entered into a similar Ibiig inheritance ? Is 
I,iabdur likely to be the natural governing party of Britain for 
most of the rest of the lives of most of us, losing office tb the 
Conservatives only for brief intervals when it runs into some 
exceptional piece of economic or international bad luck ? 

It is a bit peculiar to be speculating on this now. In 1959-60 
so many cortiraematbrs were saying precisely the opposite. It 
was then widely proclaimed that the Labour party ws dead 
for our time, and at the Yarborough conference rf i960 the 
press of the world turned up to attend its funeral. At the 
very next general clccrioft Labour became the government of 
^ritsAn nonetheless. This Is an awful warning for abstract 


Labour has not necessarily achieved the status 
of being Britain’s natural party of government. 

But the battle for that status is now on 

historical philosophisers. But three points arc worth making 
in the current debate. 

The first point—a gloomy one for the Tories in present 
circumstances—is that there has been a recent change in the 
electoral opportunities of incumbent governments all over 
the world. Mature industrial countries arc probably passing 
through a stage where possession is six or seven points of the 
psephological law. It used to be the opposite. In every British 
general election after a completed parliamcm in the ninety 
years down to 1955, there was a swing against the govern¬ 
ment of the day. That swing did not usually go far enough 
to turn a (generally right wing) goV^ment out of power. 
But the evidence was overwhelming of mai^ more electoral 
dissatisfactions gathering against the government than against 
the opposirion of the day. In three of the la$t four 
general elections, by contrast, the ^ing has goiie in favour 
6 f the ruling government. This is because, first', in this age 
bf Keynesian economics, governmenfs have thc“ ort^ftiinity of 
arranging that general dcctitittis fall at faimurabfe inbmbnts 
of the trade cycle; and because, second, in this age of mass 
. communications, governments have an opportunity of m^i- 
pulating public relations techniques. The first advantage is 
cntirBy prbpcr; in their manipulation of the second some 
members of the prisient government are going to have m be 
watched. 

The seebnd point—also a gloomy one for the Cwiaciv 
—is this. The Conservatives wifl makd 4 gitat if 
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tbe^K igO^ OB kidditig ;them8dve» diat didr long innings «s tiic 
tnajoiity {NH-ty was due to (he fact that “ Britain is a naturally 
deteemial country.” It is, tltank heavens, the reverse. The 
Conservatives’ long innings came about, first, because during 
niuco of the period of. their ascendancy Labour was fighting 
the Liberals for the status of majority banner;carrier on the 
left, in an intensive struggle that damaged the left in this 
cc^tiy almost as much as the religious issue damages left 
wing parties in Europe south of Scandinavia. It came abchlt, 
second, because on the two occasions when Labour formed 
anything other than a transient British government, it ran 
respectively into the great depression of 1931 and the postwar 
austerity problems of i^$-5t: both were abominably difficult 
periods, and neither was handled by Labour particularly wdl. 
So Labour earned or secured the reputetion of being a disas¬ 
trously inept party. The Conservatives were very lucky that 
during this period when class differentiations were the main 
basis of British politics—a period When they should have been 
driven into the wilderness by the enfranchised working cla.ss— 
they enjoyed these uncovenanted benefits. 

Thirdly, however, it is possible—perhaps even probable— 
that class issues are going to play a smaller part in British 
politics from now on. Certainly, it is important for the Con¬ 
servatives to strive hard to see that they do. In that event 
the struggle for favourable party positions in Britain will not 
be so much between one party that is labelled right wing and 
one that is labelled left wing. It will be between the party 
that manages to win the reputation of being the more modern- 
minded, and the party that carries the disadvantage of being 
regarded as the more old-fashioned. The status of “ natural 
majority party ” is likely to go to whichever comes to be 
regarded as the more modernist group. 

The Conservatives have a better chance than most right- 
wing parties abroad of winning this accolade. They start 


in 

>wicli theJbig disadlyantage tbut Copservatism is ap^iinfelioiwwa 
aMDe ;' but tb^ are lu^y that the Word “ Labout ” catfks 
trioioM as dr^ h nmeteeatb oentjny <Wohiaj«pr<W;M^ 
own appall^ dtle does, perhaps even a drearier ope. No 
modern j^bUc relations constiltaiit was jpreseM at aitiaer pM^’s- 
christening. More important, most i^ht wiag ptutiin libSM! 
faa#e the disadvantage of ^ing dbsely connoted 
agricultural industry: this provides ithet^ with die iiiufih tioqroe 
of their support so long as agricultute eibploys piorc ,|liiaa 
about 25 per cent of the working force, but with tbe dwp 
stmree of their decay when it emjfioys le« dum abetK 15 per 
cent because being tied to a small and declining 
makes thefn seem so very old hat. In Britain, howev^j dab 
agricultural indust^—emphqiingonly 4 pet cent of the fbpu- 
lation—^is already dead as a major political force, or polkKal 
eocunibraace j atid the Labour party has the disadvantage of 
seeming to be old-fashipoed bemiuse it is connect^ cMiely 
with the declinmg industries of an old coal-based Bri^n. 
Finally, although the Conservatives suffbt from being, (egatded 
as the party of big business, Labour suffers from bong 
regarded as the party financed by a trade union movement ditt 
has a more deivessing nineteenth century image'than almost 
any other trade union movement in the modern worid. T^ 
taunt that Labour is too closely tied to tradition pnd the, itsile 
unions is one of the Conservatives' most successfid and 
alliieruiive propaganda points. 

The conclusion is that it is still quite uncertain which 
British party will succeed in capturing the hi|d* ground—in 
being regarded as the more modernist, and thus die natural 
governing party—for the 1970s. In the 19508 the Conserva¬ 
tives held this high ground ; in these mid-1960s Labour htdds 
it ; for the 1970s let battle now commence, but widi both 
parties—if they arc wise—fixing their eyes intendy on what 
the territorial objective is. 
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SOUTH ARABIA 


Still Killing 


S IX people were murdered by Adeni 
terrorists in the last two weeks of 
March. tW the last of these victims was 
a woman tourist who had . just got off her 
ship brings home the cruel senselessness of 
the new spasm of violence. Probably the 
terrorists are members of the bard core of 
the National Libeiation Front who, under 
their leader Qahtan Shaabiy resisted the 
January merger of revoluMonairy organisa¬ 
tions, into. The. Front for . the UberAtioa of 
Oceiupied South Yemen (Flosy)i If. this is 
' so^ the security operation agamat a reja^vdiy 
isolated should be eaakt thfte when 
mw Adem nationatist pmjjts Were 

mavgtfia^y ea^aged. Cctiainly .-C^ro aupr 
ports the more moderate meh who head 


F'losy; one of many dark questions is 
whether it supports the wild men of the 
NLF too. 

So much for a nasty present: the future 
also looks pretty grim. Except for the 
British, who arc sliding ofl their hook, (and 
thank goodness for that), everybody in 
South Arabia has something to worry about. 
The federal leaders are afraid of Egyptian 
aggression under one guise or anotli^r» 
Feesident Nasser's atatoment ti\at hq intenda^ 
sticking ,it out in ;X<nten as long aa 
necessary gives substapee to 
Adeuirliatioitalists ar^ afraid tharth^ l^ 
be swBmped,»by ithe. federal abeikba 
armies. A|l;£tetiona worn about 
money wiU come from ta^ 4 ee(t 4 MMi^nybia 


afloat, espedally if continuing violenoe in 
Aden scares ships away from &e port. 

Given all the lurking uncertainties^ the 
rival leaders will get nowhere until they can 
talk to one another. For the "British ta go 
on suggesting solutions that one side at lease 
will nor even look at is a waste of breach 
and paper. I'he federal governinent is now 
doing the sensible thing: restraining its long 
gasp of dismay at the news of the British 
evacuation, it has sent a senior mission to 
try 10 talk to. the nationaliitsron ncutrtd 
ground in Beirut. One nationalist group, 
the ^cabiap League,, has af^arc^ntly 

agreed to^Jpiia the talks ; thc,.Flosy .teaders 
pcohc^ly not. The IcdeteUrts in Bejrdt 
been, talking like stout ^nadonalists; .u 
ftuiy fieed mote thw^thiiSf or any, cate mom ^ 
be&»rf the nadonalists t^n 

cot^teve chat to commn 

gti^nd as well as edn^on .language.; , 
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Hmbemmm Fixed 

a-f' ■ ‘.•.‘io ■ '■■ . 

I MiJlf trgfftfr ff# t of Professor Havemm? 

.ism ipf ewt iGarmsay’s best known sckn- 
cii|p^ . 1 ^ Ultapiplir. regime has o(W®t«n«y. 

itii legal attractive face. ™ P^’ 
fcMkt « A thorn in the r^imes 
rlAMgfii a communist, his nund is full of 
dahgefous thoughts about reconciling 
fnaniam and individual freedom, and he 
win not kpep bk thoughts to lumsdf. He 
had alieady. lost bis membership, a 

post at Humboldt univi^ity in east Berlin 
and a post in the east Oerman Academy of 
Sdenoei. Now he has been expelled from 
the acadcany altogether. 

ftolessQ^ Havemann's expulsion seems to 
have b^ the result of some bare-faced fix¬ 
ing. About a fortnight ago the members of 
tite academy held a secret ballot on his 
eaptdsion. According to unofficial but 
fmble acoouots, the official hgure of 70 
per emit in favour was consideraUy exagger¬ 
ated lb' any case it did not reach the 
statutory hgmo of 7^ per cent needed to 
turn a snember out. Professor Havemann 
took no part ki the proceedings and first 
heard the Outcome by courtesy of the BBC 
A wedt kter the authorities conveniently 
remembered a sutute under which every 
member of the academy must belong to one 
of its departments. Piofessor Havemailn*s 
department was persuaded to declare unani- 
rooualy that k no longer wanted him, where- 
upQnh--aii)oe no other department would 
offer him a home^his membership of the 
academy automatically lapsed. 

Professor Havemann has been offered a 
provincial job in industry; he has turned 
ir down. The regime is clearly determined 
to ease him out of the academic world where 
his unorthodox thinking will find most 
sympathisers and hence he most dangerous. 
But its action is stupidly shortsighted. The 
Academy of Sciences has some distinguished 
foreign members in west Germany and 
beyond. In the past a number of these, in¬ 
cluding some from communist countries, 
have warmly protested against Professor 
HavemannV pwsccution. They will protest 
again now ; some may even resign from the 
academy. Herr Ulbricht may have tem¬ 
porarily cowed some of his restive intellec- 
luols, but he has dealt a grievous blow to 
the intisrnational prestige of cast Germany’s 
chief scientific institutuin. 


AFRICA 

End to Subversion ? 


T he three^y Nairobi conference of 
eleven Africm heads of state which 
elided on April 2nd has ptodi^ solider 
results than the Aiardh meering of the 
Omnisation of Africaa* Unity. The 
yifStAi meeting agreed that aubversive 
aciitdiiea and propaganda ittainst neighs 
^ ■ams should be curbed, and die 
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politM ibdvkies of 

jjesmioi. Thia maidts a large istgp faarasa . 
by Afidjpaa; polk^ns towa^ the >eaiiaa^; 
tion thait tl^cy have a great tp lose, by 
succumbing to the terrotaiion to intrij^ 
agamst tlite[r fellows. The expulsion from 
Kenya of Mr Gliristopher Gbente and Mr 
Thomas Kaoaa, the. Con 
as well as some southern Sudane^ refugees, 
puts into praedee principles that bad already 
been ptpclaimed by the OAU, but rarely 
carried ipto effect. It is sdso somediiitg ca 
a revbi^ of policy for east Africa. Hardly 
a year; ago Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda 
a]^)arei]|dy agreed to support the Oxigole^ 
tobelsrr-evc^ if some of those conceri^|j 
had m^tal resd*vations about just how 
much suppwt they vvere going to rive^ Now 
Mr Obote, the prime minister <» Uganda, 
who baidly needs friends, has agreed to moke 
a state Wt to Leopoldville later this month. 
AUithis is bound to strengthen President 
Mobutyt^s hand in the task of remaining 
where ne is and governing his huge countiy. 

It is also, as the Guelf and GhibeUine 
refugees from African states are beginning 
to.msoover, a step towards the end of the 
era ®f ‘‘ permanent revolution ” in Africa. 


MALTA 

Another Stoing 

E lections are more complex affairs in 
Malta than in Britain. Although the 
350,000 islanders are cramped into only 125 
square miles, three days were allowed 
(March 26th to 28th) for voting in the first 
general elections since independence; and 
three more days passed before the results 
were made known. But these results showed 
that proportional representation can some¬ 
times ^work to simphfy party patterns. All 
three of the smaller parties vanished from 
the single-chamber legislature. Dr George/ 
Borg Olivier’s Nationalists now hold ^28 
seats, Mr Dom Min toff’s Labour party ihe' 
remaining 22. 

At first sight the governing Nationalists 
appear to have gained ground ; in the 1962 
elections they won only 25 scats. But in 
praaice Dr Borg Olivier has obtained all 
the support he needed from the little 
parties, and his position is not significantly 
strengthened nov/. Mr Mintoff, however, 
can see an encouraging long-term prospect: 
for Labour gained six seats. 

One element in the swing to Labour wals 
evidently the mounting resentment caused 
by the Catholic hierarchy’s open inter¬ 
vention in politics. During the election 
campaign the Archbishop of Malta and the 
Bishop of 60Z0 suspended three priests 
from their duties and tnstnieted two to hear 
no more confessions until the voting was 
over. The five priests Labour 

sympathisers, and tbe action taken agaifiot 
them caused noisy demonstrations m .sbvend 
churches during serriebs 00 Mi^ 27tb. 

During the independence negdtiiti^ ba 
the summer of 1964, the ktoki Labour 
party protested that the new cofiaflniti|On 


wofdd iMT iMeventrAikhl^^ 

—lik;fps^siidaWjeL 
k was 

frl^d^p if it seenied to be help _ 
the irianefers in a cleridd grip Wmeh 
wete bound to dmsw off in due ooum. t'he^ 
events thgt preceded these riecrions, and 
thf results, , b.>m seem to coiifinn that,the 
warnings of 19(54 were valid. 


THElAW ' 

Buying the Score 

O NE of ibe scandals of the British penal 
system' Is that convict^ crimixials 
often benefit su^tantially from rbeir crimes. 
The law can do little to deprive them of 
their ill-gotten gains. The Law Sodbty now 
suggests that conviction of certain crimes 
should automatically result in, the bringing 
of “ criming bankruptcy ” proceedings, the 
effect of which would be to deprive the 
criminal -of any ben^ from hfis crime. To 
save the victims of crime from the expense 
of starting bankruptcy proceedings, a,speck] 
government agent should be appoint^ with 
power to institute proceeding. A new 
department of the Official Receiver’s organi¬ 
sation would carry out investigations, and 
ensure that the scheme is rigorously 
forced. The families of crimix^ are those 
most likely to benefit in the short run from 
the proceeds of crime, and the Law Society 
recommends that if they are found to be 
living in conditions of comparative pros¬ 
perity they should be requir^ to attend a 
private examination to exj^ain the source of 
their affluence. The deterrent value of this 
new form of procedure might well be con¬ 
siderable, and certainly is more acceptable 
than the imposition of draconian sentences 
such as those in the train robbers’ case. But 
.wljctbcrrit could: be efective||y enforoed, 
•jnttBit ' . 

^ Civil dcbtors’hifvc afeo eonfe 'unde^ the 
Law Sockly’s roving eye, and in another 
memorandum they suggest the setting up of 
new debtors* courts to facilitate the recovery 
of debts. Certainly the law at present in 
some ways favours the debte^ as agoirist the 
creditor, smee the onus is on the creditor 
to prove that the debtor has the means to 
pay his debts. Under the suggested pro¬ 
cedure the dirirtor wuld have tb answer a 
questionnaire about his taeans, and thesrh 
would be penalties^'for false anawera or 
evasi<M[is. The debtors’ eourcs would be 
part of the county courts; presided over by 
the coudtyeourt registrar, who is a solicitor, 
instead ca the. county court judge. His 
orders would be ba8(^ on the reasoimUe 
prin^k that the debtor should sati^ his 
credkm as quickly as possible, subject to 
this not pkdng him or his family iii a pod-^ 
tiop of harddiip. An tequidtoriai procedwre 
shcRild be of sritMUanrial bentfe to the poor 
debtor who tauiioc afford to lie legaBy 
senmd: and kia poew^ 
who gee thesnadves ihoat desperotd^ 
fused under the ayitem aa it is. . 
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At 

4he Maitoivrt 
Provindail 
weialhrao 

languases 
fall Englisht) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, auto- 
molule^, aviation, baking, ban^ng (of course!), 
bookbinding, bookmaking, bootmakingi bottling, 
brassfounding, brewing, brickmaking, building, 
bunkering , ., 1baf*s just the start of the list of 
languages we talk at rie NP. It goes right through 
to rinc plating, and your partiimlar idiom is in¬ 
cluded. Talking your language is all part of the 
NP service ... a service that translates our 
expertise in an understanding of your business;.. 
a service that is as friendly as it is efficient. 

Natiraid Pibrindial Bank 
Limited 


To make the right move at the right time in your 
business, you need the right bank. Nippon Kangyo Bank 
is just that. NKB is Japan's Commerciai. BanH en|iaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen. 

Nippon Kangyo Bank is fulty equipped to serve you 
with prompt personal attention, r Beckect by 68-years 
of practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo-, 
my, a network of 1.200 overseas correspondents and 
over 140 branches throughout Japan, NKB puts at your 
disposal expert knowledge of Jaf^nese trade and 

business. . _ 

Japan's Commerctal Bank 


NIPPON KANEYO 


LONDON 

_. BAAjWW: SS Po-AI .«Md, Wwl 
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A Philips Radio Paging 
Sv^emputs you in 
immediate contact with 
any one of your key personnel 

EVEN IF HE'S MILES AWAY! 

A Radio Paging System is the perfect way to locate key men qui<*ly, without disturbing others, 
^without time and money wasting delays. And Peto Scott provide the perfect.equiprnent tor the 
j^b. With it^ op to 468 people can be called individually — or in groups - from as many as seven 
centred. More - immediate indication is given at a calling cen|re if the paged person is. not 
bailable. It will pay you to find out how a Philips Radio PagingtSystem, economically tailpied 
Peto Scott to meet your specific requirements, will keep you.in touch yyith hey staff. 

^ i,. 


Other links 
avaltahlle fr'b'm 
Peto Scott 



MiCftOPHONCS 

Philipoioicroi^ne$oiie choten whera** 
over sound quality matters. A recant 
addition to their extensive range is the 
EL6033 - which has a switchable 
omni- or uni>directional characteristic. 
And to go with it, a vibration-damping 
mounting EL6207 that prevents rumble 
from being transmitted through the 
stand to the microphone. 



amplifiers 

Philips are renowned for superior ampli¬ 
fiers ... like the new, 'COMPACr fully 
tranaistofizod' and featUff ^ packdd 
EL6622 ^/30W) ^nd ELM23 (3p/50W), 
thatiwing big-systdm perf^imca^ to 
' ampit asd ihedlum siaad; tastaUattpna. 







Irto Scott Limltwl, Addl«it(MM Road, Woybrido*; Sunfy, 

‘jjrtsphono WiBybHd((«465f1' 

PifySttat tape reeordaraand tha'inio^Mr 


)i-screen TV. 
















Marshal Ky; rioters in Saigon; and protesting Buddhists^{Tri Qnang behind the rnUta) 


Diem's ghost walks again 


A t the start Marshal Ky seems to have plunged into South 
Vietnam's latest crisis with a determination to av^d the 
mistakes the Diem government made kt 1963 in dealing with 
demcimstrating Buddhists and their supporters. He met protests 
with promises—as President Diem did—^but he consistently refused 
to use violence and thus make martyrs of the demonstrators. So 
far, so good. Then, last weekend, as the central government 
appeared to lose the last vestige of control over the turbulent 
northern region, and matters were getting really ugly, the prime 
minister seemed to lose/:ontroloyM hin^li In Diem 4 ike r^ponse ,• 
to large-scale demonstrations in Da Nang and Hue, he jsinnbunced' 
that Da Nang had beqi taken over by the communists, that he 
would shoot the mayor, shoot all communist demonstrators and, 
liberate " the city—and so saying he despatched 4,000 marines 
in American plapes to the Da Nang air base. Aiarshal Ky's action 
brought a piedictable reaction. Rebellious local forces of the amiy's 
first corps hlocked the road into Dk'Nang With trucks and machine 
guns, md their threatened mayor and their dismissed commander 
vowed to fight. The Ky government seemed to be hi its final 
hour. Then, in the nick of time maybe, the prime’ minister 
recovered' his head. On Tuesday he flew to Da Nang, retracted 
his accusations of communist domination and pledged that his 
troops would not go into action. 

For the moment civil war had been averred. But the confronta¬ 
tion continues, and the Ky governrnent still hangs by a slender 
thread. The problem of bringing order to the HiuS-Da Nang region 
is not just one of resuming control, for the authority of the central 
government has never really extended into the northernmost pare 
of South Vietnam. General Nguyeti/Chang Thi ruled it as a war 
lord’s Sefdom fand it was because of W threat posed by this imie* 
pendent that Marshal Ky and his colleague ousted 

Thl from jdcia on March and so precipitated the 

crisis. .. But',evm‘Genialvi^s , 

for he^4i^cnded jjx a mamage.'ofwth jdie 


powerful and, some say, unsprupulbus B^dbist leader, Thkh .Trl 
Quatig. Ic was Tri Quang whohxl ^ campon against Prcaidcai 
Diem and who has taken the hardest line against Marshal )(^*s 
government in the last month. Thi and Tri are both said to 
believe that the nationalist element of the rebel National Liberation 
Front could be weaned away into a non-oommuntsc coalition 
government. Their aim fiow, especially since Giineral Thi came 
out against; the government at the weekend; sdehis to be to try 
and test their theory. The first step would be to topple Mst^hal ky 

^ Thi rest'of the opposition to the Ky government in the 
—the soldiers, police and civil servants who joln^ the 
acid student dcfnonstrations--^rc first of s^l fighting for theu:.i|jro% 
hcKxis, which tb<by feared would be lost with ;distnhis^^,9f 
. Gtmeral Thi. One example of ihis patronagg ;tto;pgKr 

nadous mayor ct Da Nang, Dr Nguyen Van Mani.WfMipil 
Ky threatened to shoot. The mayor wan apfminW 
General Thi on the advice of Tri Quango TWs fTOiaplfraalErM 
employees, and their fellows in Baigoh ahd the otpiSr 
have a grievance against the govethbitmt bechu^ 
infiation which has hit the middle class hkrd^ than knyone' else. 
Despite the anti-inflation steps^^fei^ both'fay Saig^ iit^^ JI fejr th^ 
Americans, rising prices coritjmie to swaUow up fix^d ificohfcs at 
the rate of eleven per c<ntthese people, like 
Vietnamese of every class, are jbeg^ing mom and more distressed 
by the growing American iafl^ce.ovdr their society is welt as 
over their war. This, m , 

The Ky government, embattled on afl sides, has^one impoiv 
tant advantage over Praidem his* last dttysv its oppo¬ 
nents, particiiHtfly the; BMdhisI^ ariny, are etSll jdtvMcd 

emong theipkc^bs. I^^te iA;eiifeptea| exSup fay 

in January, ^enera"^ in^ eecm 
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dmce of wiin^rl^ loytlw tof tf- M 

an hM badcriti'lDUniiic;, tfend^cm fo uvksiiy^ r^iynw 
deBKmstnton and at the same time asfuie G^erat'Tliitstffgpoiiltees 
of dieir tenure under a new leadership. Othtdks awi le^s milittaat^ 
Ba^dhifti in SaigomH^iljltfw persuaded jketf a pem if/Mi^«ipki" 
Klif'fulfilled’ hb laj^'|)iroiri^ to'move 
iffwing religious, pi^iBadu^ so^l teadere^opdidibdmnfM" 
«i dbcusa a fonniM lor e^i^| a emnntk^ to dridt a tia^al 
oeoititution. All dilflfieit^ appewed il atmething were 

dptt to'igpndy the If ^ goveoutwnt 

dmOfim take tame imifM8i|e steps to ihoet these pointi^ the alter* 
nathiie t|i9 ]M^% to Iptow the AAericant into playing a ttiK 
l«l||^.^fi aiid»0$ta(y paH^^^ lo the country’s evident 


nxsad, tilH»<erill eieoiep the Iom run he couoMP'pi^uctive* v 
l^'deplpy^nt of Ainerida| P^rr flch|fvi|Jg s(^ foimid- 

ahte reeiilr^on the b^tle^ld. 'PiiiKident''Jdh|so^ ^td‘ On Ajlsrch 
3jil tliat id,ood Viefrong^d Nft^rth VietnanKseldead have-been 
.jppuiued;on'Ui<^4ieid 0^ ^be beginning of 1966 ; maybe, anything 
up m 40,pdp-1lMli»e been temporarily put out Of .w^op by 
.t^nsB(^t;^:iM^.keea carried away dead by their com'rade^.^ut 
il^ Aiatwil{#ii^''a^ty^m pursue this grisly militaryjuooow <h|ppds 
on Um iwt^edmaHtaiit.part of South Vietnam stajibig teaalooably 
solid;. mocc the non-communists quarrel with c^h other, and 
the meU|^ Americans embitter one group by being dragged in to 
help* anp^r, the greater the danger that the whole pdlicy will 
collapse in a disastrously humiliating defeat. 


t^fiservatives' 

fi^d-day 

N obody seriou»ly expected that the 
^viot l^iijk)n's 23rd partv congress^ 
B4#h tms beeii continuing in Moscow this 
WOHC, iBohld mtness a really opm debate 
bDtiYeea Husna's conservatives and 
itfonDexB;.Yet the tensioDs between the 
factions have never been far 
bekw the surface. The undercover battle 
be|^ almost immediately after Mr 
Brezhnev gave his balanced remrt on March 
29Ch> the congress's opening day. The con¬ 
servative offensive was launched next day 
hj Mr Nikolai Ycgorychcv, the first sccre- 
of the party organisation in Moscow. 
He, pt^osed that the bead of the Soviet 
communist party should once again be 
called general secretary (raiher thati first 
oecretary). Since this was the title Stalin 
bdd in the days of his omnipotence, the 
proposal was bound to .have a sinister 
symbolism for the Russians. 

Pleading for a stronger party, Mr 
Ycgorychev mocked the lashionable ten¬ 
dency “ to discover jn the country's political 
life some element or other of so-called 
Stalinism and to use this as a bogy to 
frighten the public, partiailarly the intel- 
Bgentfiia.” He gave an assurance that there 
im no question of going back on the con* 
demnation of the personiility cult. But his 
argument implied that all the corrections 
ou^t to be made already have been. 
The faction called conservative or “ neo- 
aialiiMSt,’' for lack of a more accurate term, 
consists of a group united by their fear that 
the party leadership is running the risk of 
losing its grip. Some of its members arc 
scared that if factory managers arc given 
too much latitude the party may no kmger 
be able to guide the country's economy. 
Others fear that if writers are allowed to 
dwell on Stalin’s atrtKiries people will a&k 
how it was possible that such horrors were 
allow'cd to happen. The basic fear is that 
if things move too fast the leadership will 
lose control over the pac^ of reform, and 
may be driven by pressure from below. 
TIIUs is why they'are trying to strengthen 
bcith the party and its internal discipline. 
^..^I^^jjljl^nscn'atjv^ offensive clearly had the 


bles^g of senior members of the party 
preswum, probably including M[r Brezhnev 
himslilf. Mr Yegorychev's proposal was 
seconded by. Mr Pyotr Shekst, the first 
secretory of ^ Ukrainian communis ^par^y^ 
and support^ by Mr Vassili Tblstik^^ 
first secretary for the Leningrad region.' 
Moscow, Leningrad and the Ukraine are the 
three pillars of the party. With delegates 
from all three regiQn.s favouring 0 return to 
the title of “general secretary,’* nobody 
could openly oppose the motion. All that 
could be done in public was to refrain from 
backing the proposal and to keep off the 
subject. The most eloquent silence came 
from Mr Nikolai Podgorny, the former first 
scciyitary ,of' l^e Ukrainian party, who, at 
oner time, was^thought to be Mr Hrdthtiev^s 
chief rival for the leadership. But in 
December Mr Podgorny was removed from 
the party seorerarlar and kicked upstairs to 
be president of the Soviet Union. 

Although the political leaders have had 
their say about literary freedom and its 
limits, the frontal attack against literary 

POLAND 


P ope PAUL will not after all go to the 
thousandth anniversary celebrations of 
Polish Christianity at Czestochowa early in 
May. Since the bitter row betwerii the 
Roman Oitholic church and the Polish gov¬ 
ernment broke »>ul last November, it has 
never seemed very likely that he would. But 
the issue is now settled. It became known 
in Rome last week that the Polish ambassa¬ 
dor to Italy bad told the Vatican that a 
papal visit would be ‘‘ inopportunejust 
now. 

The Polish coinmuni.sts may well be glad 
of a plausible excuse to put the Pope off. 
The Czestochowa celebrations will be emo¬ 
tional enough anyway ; it is not hard to 
imagine how much the Pope's presence 
might increase the tension. It looks as If 
the Polish authorities mean to cut down the 
impact of the celebrations as much as pos¬ 
sible b^ preventing foreign pilgrims and 
journalists from attending; a number of 
people, including the members of an Aus¬ 
trian broadcasting team, b^ve already been 
refused visas, and the PoK^ railway aiithori- 


Yebels w'as left to fellow'-wTlters. The most 
violent diatribe was delivered by Mr Mikhail 
Sholokhov. He said that he did not feel 
ashamed about the fate of men like 
Sinyavsky and Daniel, who arc “ amoral,” 
but he did oaham^d about those wfio 
dared to deferid them. Sinyavsky and 
Daniel were luidty, he argued, to get away 
with such a light sentence. In the 1920s. 
he implied, they would have lost their lives. 

Nobody should be surprised by the atti¬ 
tude of Mr Sholokhov, who won the last 
Nobel prize for litrirdture. The author of 
“ And Quiet Flows the Don,’' the revolu¬ 
tionary saga of the Cossack country, has 
always been a stalinist at heart. Because of 
this he was able to behave with greater 
courage during the Sulin era rh^^ say^ Uya 
Ehrenburg or Boris Pa.sternak. He even 
dared to intervene with Stalin on behalf of 
certain writers. But in opposing innovation 
and change he remains true to himself. By 
instinct and conviction he sides with the 
conservatives. And, for the time being, the 
conservatives seem to have the upper hand. 


tics have for “ technical reasons ” refused 
permission for a trainload of Austrian pil¬ 
grims to travel to Czestochowa. 

Apparently, however, a papal visit to 
Poland has not been rtded out altogether. 
It would have the disadvantage, from the 
communist point of view, of demonstracing 
the strength of religious feeling among 
Poles. On the other iWnd, the Pope could 
hardly go to Poland without implicitly re- 
cofrni^mg the communist regime ; and his 
visit might also give the Vatican (if not 
Cardinal Wyszynski) a better understanding 
of the pbssibilities of achieving a workable 
live - and - let - live arrangement between 
church and state. For these reasons. Car¬ 
dinal Wyszynski himself is sometimes said to 
be less than enthusiastic about a trip by 
the Pope, 

Right now the chances of really tranquil- 
^ Using church-state relations in Poland are 
not good.. The trouble was sparked off by 
the invitation to the Czestochowa celebra¬ 
tions which the Polish bishops stmt to rhe 
German 'Roman Catholic bishops last 


No room at the shrine 
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bill for new I^ant and equipment in the U.K. 
' lastye# was over £130 million, 

k ‘ Ibis is the heavy price that has to be paid 




lor keeping :^ht up to date with new products snd proipesses 


IMPRBIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LliilTED EO^IDON 

PR3W».' 




g w « « Jw; -’Tlte-tettcytefcw^ 

Hfdsse border betn^een Mmd ^ Gor- 
runy, md i#fiirialfe<l the PoGak lodmnutiusts* 
1^0 regvdcid k •».;9n iq^usioa by tbe 
CBurdi itltb pbudcai inattm. b a kng 
l^or, dated J^fdi ydi^ juatif}ib|' the gov- 
etnmenPa dedaion to withhdd raf<«n>i : 
WyszynaU’s passport, Mr Cyrankiewka, 
tie prime ipickter, declared that “the 
^Orch is not and will not be a state in a 
spte.” TTmt is the dub of the mattdr. 

J Ever' since thctt ill-fated letter tbe ! 
^^ops, and in particular the cardinal, have ' 
wen under more or loss continuous attack ' 
in the Polish press, b a memorable tele- ' 
v|sed speech in mid-Jantiary, .Mr Gomulkb 
acknowledged that m all fairness the 
faMops could not be accused-of wanting to ' 
give the Polish western territories back » 
Germany, ^t he attacked them passkie- 
ately for being incuraUy anti-comnumist 
and because they are dnetmtned to link 
Poland to ^ West, In attacking .the bisbops 
cm these lines Mr Gnmulla was on much 
firmer ground and no doubt spolw frcm 


INTHRNdTIOMAl. BSPQSTt 

goauhie emfMiixH' thoi^^iKgijc 
little fympa#Kl# 4 ds anjitoat^, Bw totol, 
in this veiy etodtl^ jm^licftly. 

recognised .4wt in l^nd ctyam uoi s m ami 
Roman Gsdid^il^ inu« leapa to 

livetogcfhw.' 

The' trodhle # bat eaKft''titdi; toistnttts 
the other sb teiicfa. NatufiKy'dw eommun- 
iMs fear the dtHMfers iaiiiteitse |)kMfige and 
infittence; it ir<difficult for thm^o nssist 
the tempadomtp vrhittle away tbe facilities 
enjoyed . the ^etgy foi. ..teaching the' 
young, pwts and be 

atmospbne nc insecurity.i.and 'hostflw 
created .by constant .aapjinng'.at me 
church’s position is bound to wmken the 
i^uenck of be Iberals in a clhiltfa whldi 
anyway has hhtoya been noted more br Ha 
rf^ty than its Jtoeralisih. AiMi QttiBBial - 
Wyszynrid H so iincampwaiatit%'bat he'' 
weakens the iiifiaence of tbe liberale aoMog 
the cmanimUto.^ . - - .... 

On both aides riicre are probitoly cnoufto ' 
realists to put church-state reUtipua back 
on a better footing b the end. Already in 
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, inid<Maich^thetotoebglban^ 

t iMUK ffa l letter dadfwbs 
twair lil wnti w toe Getuuito htuoDSn^uid 
2 >/P«m ludut althoub.sha^y criddsiog, 
the bhhcfpib did .describe'tbeur 
ai^satisnew V jhr as It wenH It Ote 
hurdle''Of be'Ghiiistoich<HM Ce)e&raifitie''(ttn'’ 
bei srilely uMf'Cahtdy lunnouiitocH’prhgtrin 
■towiuds an uAdeemod^hhia^ 
eqsecudly d-tiK VadcaoirihidiM 
If die Pope appidnudluQ btahopoMaiead: 
of apostcdic ab^rtraioca'.tt) 

. in the Polish western aetritorieeii inun4e«nilid 
unequivccaljy confirm die. jaiutcH>f(aCQ^* 
ahee cf the Qder-Neisse'Une.as d)e,H(^tier. 
with Germany. And if he gave" carl^iaU’ 
.hita to toie. or twb' cdmWnidvely '^tal 
bhHcps ' (imf ' Jubbiboi^ Konundk of 
Wrilaaw and ArchmshOfr wojtyii'efiOra- 
-bdw) he wotAd-diliiito the topresriod aths- 
faondiBg rjgklHy at, the mw of bp Polhb 
'hierarchy. .As .br'the caitignwwi^ d»T 
, ahewld not .find k hard' torbink fl(^.at«pa 
which they mi^t tfko. (or tmfm bsffi 

lag) ln.«rder to itofkove.ffle atoto^hb^ 


iORDAN 

Prosperity against 
the odds 

BY OOR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

J ORDANIANS mutter Inshallah when foreigners observe—^as 
they do—that Jordan is the best run country in the Arab east. 
King Hussein's thirteen years of rule have got steadily more assured 
and economically productive. Jordan's valleys grow greener as 
water is harness^ to feed them. Its hiUsides flower with young 
orchards and olive groves, hs towns> ringed with massive suburbs, 
are clattering with activity. Its network of new trunk roads, Speed¬ 
ing trade and toutists, is unrivalled in neighbouring countries. 

Jordan’s cost of living is low compared with next-door Lebanon 
and Israel. Its income of £jo a head a year is higher than Syria’s 
£50. Except in the most remote villages there is work, on and 
off, for nearly everyone who wants it—including the Palestinian 
refugees. C' Yes,, of course the refugees work,” says a boy from 
a camp contemptuously; “ You don’t suppose we can live 00 our 
catioas, do you ? ” And the truth is that most refugee families 
have someone in some sort of job.) It was against great odd*— 
political hawds, no oil, and too little land and ward:—that Jor¬ 
danians reached this modest peak of prosperity. Keeping up a 
l^g, highly trained army still ties them to foreign subsidies Tbb 
winter's partial drought may cause setbacks at harvest time. 

Acre does seem a prospect at last of breaking through some dfiy t 
to self-sufficiency. Provided their luck t^ds. 

Behind all this progr^ ffiere is, id v&ct, less luck than witl^ 
power. Tbe skill of the former Patestinians—kwo-thirds of tbe 
population, mostly living m west Jordan—and the stability of eait 
Jordan make a formidable combination. Projects put in hand ten 
years ago are now eoming to fruition. Jhc king has provided 
necessary continuous leadersfaip «id his younger set ” 
meot ire proving a godhead lot. The government is bdUnd ajB 
dte big stuff, from formtry and iirrigatka^ to expanding phospl^'b 
oroductioa and leviyuig the DeM See powh ii^9try 
desmqwd in the Palestine war. Private 
Building, providing the hc^els and seryi^s for a tourist 





is booming, setting up lesser industries and puttiofiftiedem ladcma 
on the map. ■ '■ ■'> , ' 

But Jordan did have a stroke of luck at the Amb sdlimric eon* 
ferences of recent years. Of the AiXb plSne^ diprivb Israd of 
the watem pf the river Jordan, madd 

This was the Mukhaiba dam be c^'die rivee T^omul^ to 
augment Jordan’s East Qbor /aerm of 

land in the Jordan valley^ Tbyijl .WP«w a^tidn to the tb^ooo 
acres that have already be^n teclris^ l^lf by the 

Bast Ghot canal and hai byiiwiigm Mdux 

The dam is now to be bdk by the JBh}!^^ Gonoactors, 


that worked on the high dam at Aswam UnUlw. JordasV dt^ 
projects, mostly pi^ed by itoariom^ m ^MlAiaiha; by a 
summit dedston, will be palM#e llyAsah Mtef; 
has Been brought! more V 

Vas, sumndt'^h^a thift |brdiiii piftitical: 

t)^ce« <it the |mt' obhfd^hce Hh#em 

peamiid^ w'hfe. .-'Ihe .nameriat ^piKKwami was. tedhoed- to 
a smdent mi^ur. Other Jordanians, with no time for nasserism 





m’ 


lj 4 inetlMATk>NAL WBKiRT 


MVhdk, #cn w W«ut of i Anuiiipf ^uirrti 

«iMM pewdful Anb cbahti^. Btrt Anaiaii ’|^i^ t ptfce 
f4r‘to'j|itu«r^ tlUattoe i^ Cfdro lii deferenisj^io tte new joint 
cMbinp^ K^g.JHusiehi .pensioned off tt number of ^s bedomn 
ePo^iU-tlKMe wbo could not adjust to ^ new'lock and letneni* 
bi^l^'too; paignuuly the old lode of Egypt atucking thdr king- 
a'cquietcad in the aeatioin of the Fakatine. Liberation 
Qipointioi^ in spite ai the obvious nispckm duu its leader, Mr 
A1 um 4 Shokhairy, would like to turn west Jordan into a sqiarate 

Mestinians outride JUfdsn do not take the PLO too seriously. 
They sec h rather sourly at a gitnmick to make Palcsdnians them- 
seivea ifkt, the brum rf dealing with Israel. Th^ 

PlresJdent Kasaei* made it tearingly ineffectual by setting it up with 
a leiidar who does not command their respect. But in Jordan the 
pjqtiist UMite jliffftvyy t. The idea of a Palestine qarity strikes 
a dimp eitmtiofiil cboid in the huddled refugee yili^gsK. Me 
SMAmrf$ persistence in calling for military refugbe txaiuingi 
iuaiiaiaer pep camps for young men and students^ and the right to 
tat^Mesthuans has a dangerously divisive^ riant. Tbr^ ansj how-* 
efCTp checks and balances in King HusadnV calculated ikitk, ' The 
thotmnds of former Palestinians who are thriving as Jordan pros¬ 
pers do nor see eye to eye with the carntp dwellers. Beat the drums 
too loudly in Jor^ and Israel may take up the challenge. Egypt’s 
star, though still bright, is declining: Saudi Arabia’s, though still 
ii in (he. mntnTi 

10% ibMeiA,«ii|C»;for l^ly ckuses. When King Faisd of 
Saudi . Apbbi iMud him W Februan^, he wannly sttppoited the 
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dderM%« Mamie 
solidarity ideas; 

But even .King- 
F^l, after spend-, 
ing a we^ ih 'jbr- 
dan. nudilfed 
the «Oiui|%,|i mo. 
vubieeabfe % • |tt 
king to play ceniw*. 
formed ip; a kiagft 
gome vdaus ^ 

It mikssas 
a sop to than 
to Jokdaidin .public 
miniOD iliit King 
Hussein, neaxly 
three yiefts agiv 

gave, iw Piping Ytsaieni rtmUsts. Jordanians, of course 
u{d«dd Mam. Few of them are pro-Egypdaou Nor m they 
imp a e a ^ bythe vazioua aocialist experiments in Egypt, Syria and 
I^.''i/Hi die same, tbey qmte righdy regard thems^ves as among 
the Arab worid’s most advanced pebfde; They want no part in 
a grouping that wbuld piit them in opposition to Arabs udth similar 
personal (not political) standards—that is, Syrians, Iraqis and 
£gyptians->and link them with more backward people in the 
Andiian peninsula. If King Hussein can keep his modern state 
dear of strained ideological commitments, tbe odds are now slightly 
in favour of Jordan prospering on. 
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Bouffant Or donkeys' tails ? 


jmOM OUR SPAIN GORRB8PONDBNT 

Mot ril Spanish women have sensadonal 
hair j but oolkctiviBly they have the moat 
bciurifuily y^mmied hrir fo the world. 
How this came about, nobody knows. 
Fdrittuism may have aomething to do with 
it: until recently Spanish society con-» 
sidered k Improper lor a giri to draw atten- 
«ion to her more Hiriid assm. (It will be 
inteiesung to m if hairstyles deteriorate 
as skirts shorten.) The tndition is pro¬ 
bably a very old one. Even St Paul 
munoied from Spain penning kind words 
about welUthatched women. (1 Corin¬ 
thians, xis 15.) 

, Jn; 1965 Spanish women spent an esti- 
mateifl £84 million on their hair. . As 
baizdfossing is one of the things in 
$p^,ihat are arill relatively cheap this 
remsents a per .caput output of 
. hak^. Thjr prlugurria is popular both 
as'g'sdrial centre and as one of the two 
aononiaiiriil (thb other is church) in which 
■ wcoiaii forget heir domestic routine 
for . a whffe and relax. Well-equipped 
liurdeeisrirs!vCaiK be found in even tiny 
' uillagoiv rusri htayaifa, for example, has 
one for every: too woipen« - Tht^ national 
kk‘ Madrid is a re* 
fipifoted pedtai^ and its four- 

%ar o^aiiillpiSudM coiripuisory religious 

. 3 ikk>btrinatl&.. 

bcbffimt vhaitdos have kkig 



been favoured here, Spain had a head start 
in the manufacture of the switches, chig- 
nona, postiches, wiglets and wigs chat have 
become fashi^ble in other western 
ODtuHri^ during the last few yeors^ and a 
prooririi^ expon trade is beii^ built up. 
In 19^^ Erench hairdressert alone are 
eatimat^ to have bought ten tons of 
Spanish hair. America, Canada and 
Switzerland are also clients, and Spanish 
mopmongers have recently sent sfnes to 
England. A sizeable market migbit be 
built up there, they believe, tf only more 
Englishwomen could be .priaed out of 
those hats. 

Spanish wigmakers pay £14 a kilo for 
dark hak, more for blond or very long 
hair;, the nrinimum length is la inches. 
(One kilo makes rix or seven .srigs ! 
which sell for around £20 each 
in Spain, £60 in England.) 
Convents were once an important 
source of supply $ nowadays most 
Spanish: hair is collecud by 
gypsies who toUr rural areas 
offering village women .tifokets 
and textile rcunnants in qxchauge 
for their tresses,, Last yeaiv .In 
order to pi^c^t .the indqs^a 
supply of ra^ material, m 
govenuneht bi^cd bulk hair 
n^XHts for sevml weeks and ji 
; v^rous smui^jUng traded 
'Vefoped. Even whim deaBbl #kh 


wary Spanish wigmakers the gypsies can 
rarely resist the temptation 10 augment 
their harvest with animal hair ; some of 
their illegal consignments across the 
Pyrenees were found to contain donkeys’ 
tails. 

Demand is again outpacing supply and 
some wigmakers are studying foreign 
crops. The Chinese ofTor supplies at £300 
a Urn, mostly from mortuaries, but 
although theirs is the * strongest human 
hair it is too stiff for good quality wigs ; 
and, for ideological reasons, wigs contain¬ 
ing Chinese hair are barred from , tbe 
United States. Indian hair is more attrac¬ 
tive, but its acceptance by the American 
customs is ^11 in doubt. There is, how- 
evri:, one other possible source that the 
Spaniards are thinking about nearer 
home. ** All those comical English boys,** 
mused a wigmaker the other day. ** When 
they grow up and have a haircut>9*-we 
could offer them a weekend in^ Torremo- 
lipos in exchai^e for their hair.*' 
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Computerplan, com|i|to^ ^ ^ 


EELM computers are helping to modern^; 
Britain’s local government services 


English Electric Leo Marconi is 
Britain’s foremost computer com¬ 
pany. The equipment it makes is the . 
most advanced of its kind in the 
world. Recently the Company an¬ 
nounced System 4 - the world's first 
range of micro-integrated com¬ 
puters. This*new range, with its 
advanced software and peripherals, 
opens up new horizons for local 
authorities in planning and im¬ 
proving services (n Britalni - 

Oomputan and Meal 
govammanl In ldli|^rgh 
Edinburgh CltyCdigicilisonai^the 
first i 0 ciM:a«thorltistS 4 o choose one 
of these new computers '->0 Swtem. 
i«w System A-SQariff plan 
future cgildinMcs and 
' ‘ iouse><&lR>file popu-. ' 
In normaly 


duties such as rent, rates and 
mortgage accounting, payrolls,vln<|i 
voicing, etc. 

The computer will provide a 
Information” scheme for the ijw*. 
thority. This will mean, for example,- 
that medical records of the CityV 
children will provide accurate statis¬ 
tics for the provision of new schools, 
new houses and other services for 
the increasing population. 


Computers assist 

the planning af educational 

■hid welfare aenricea 

^ CELM programs are being used to 
ci^nlse distribution of meals by 
f'4l|%ichester*8 school mreafseerylce. 
H'using the facility, Maschester 
"ideation Oepafbneid dhs'dble to. 


rsdode.vsi dme 

and cottis Ite 

EELM eomputerl^tueh Other sur> 
v^s jis inai^d le/eut of 
unWersitybuilnr^ andihe examin¬ 
ation of casa itislmss Sd ohtkhwn 
placed in foster, haihea. Edlnfau^. 
Norwich A NoH^ and Lib^ster 
who’have ordered Syafmn 4* ardUB# 
to draw on tMe intparienoe. 


Syelem wMi HP ttay iHiMtn 
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ii^ht 


thetic rubber 


It 

matters 
most 
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Inuna plays an important part in .vowf rvaryday 




Xti-VOI^r ''rooiwci£rr"ftiic1i<!»s;'. Craj»h' pa^s? . 

fittings; Fenders; WsSirflclMr grips; Handles; Hospl*^ 
misdpment; 'IMI|p(«M»lMWr -OadHagi Miat^.-Otr 
pnnanis; -Mttd g isdi i jl yt tVi.Ofltols. 'iMW^ant;. PnehaB^fftjg 

.mat«rials|,.lSaU"aM« jlte*WgM^‘*<S*'f‘^^r*“' 

ferud ppl};stggene^..Eo»UrBt:Ki^r»sl^Jilfcjwfc«sl») i 

^^ealinff .. cp^ji|i«uadsi Sink ajatBi Sink *, 

ti<iie$; Spottge'ibretlori Sponge soling; Sporty 

goods; Sportti Stit^lc&l goodst Sfuspcns^lOil un5|i^ - 

nozzl^' Trim«twi^nA!i®ffrTyrctsji VucwiVn clcunsa^; 
OA«M»anMtH;'WM^hcfii!^ WttzIHiir ttiftchlna coiftpoT»en«{ 
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PAKISTAN ' . 


INTEIlNATIiGttliM. RETOPT 


Liu 


F^Ai OUA PAKISTAN, ^ 

CjbMKKTONpENX . 

W Han Mrs Indira 

Gandhi was in Wa^h- 
tti^on, China’s head of 
state, Mr Liu Shao-chi, and 
its foreign minister, Marshal 
Chen Yi, were touring West 
Pakistan. Their rcct^tioh 
was dverwherming. The enthusiasm for 
China, aroused during the war with India 
last autumn, seems to have revived in all its 
intensity. At Rawalpindi, enormous crowds 
stood for hours in a chilly drizzle to wel¬ 
come the Chinese leaders. At Lahore, in 
better weather, nearly half a million people 
turned opt to greet thetn, and for the 36 
hours that they stayed in the dty they were 
spontaneously cheered at every turn. In 
Karachi it was much the same stor^. 

All this enthusiasm was an expression of 
appreciation from an exuberant and demon¬ 
strative people. The reception in East 
Pakistan, which Mr Liu is to visit about 
the middle of this month, is likely to be just 
as enthusiastic—perhaps even more so, 
thanks to ptayed 

by China in preventing an Indian.aftacjc on 
East Pakistan last year. 

Mr Liu had invited to Pakistan a 
year ago during President Ayub's visit to 
Peking. It seems that the timing of the 
visit was chosen by the Chinese in January, 
soon after the Tashkent agreement between 
President Ayub and Mr Shastri. Whether 
or not the Pakistan government liked the 
timing, it dearly did its best to turn the 
Chinese leaders' visit tb good account.* 

A few days before Mr Liu’s arrival, the 
Pakistan , Day parade in Rawalpindi was 
marked by the cxh&ition cl Chinese-built 
Mig fighters^and .tanks. Thisdemonstration, 
and the-warmth with which the govenimcnt 
later received the Chinese leaders, seem to 
have reassured people that there is no lack 
of iricfidship for Cluna at the top. If thjerc 
had been any cooling of relations, India’s 
“ unhelpful' since Tashkenf^ has 

revived the warnwhi In any event, Mr-liu’s 
ridi tribuies to the people of Pakietan for 
tMifdoisftige dirtkig die War with Ihdiai and 
hislepeated leaillMadon^Clinna’swippo^ 
611 Knsltmir, setm tb'have dispelled some of 
the 8^6^ caused in Wekt Pail&tan by what 
haa teppjtMd since Tasiiteiit^. ^ 
tht CSh&es^, too, seeih'to have gained 
their iiridie^liatc objectives: to piqeyeA 'a 
dedEtoc^^df Sipo-Wkistatti' fherids^ and 
ardlutidhin 
esje’j 



«*-^*^*« __.Chtocse anii 

f^rture- 


Ayub bettueen Air and Mrs Liu (left) and Marshaf Chan 


to consolidate these gains will not make 
things easy for President Ayub. For idt 
that he has done to promote friendly rela¬ 
tions with China, he has been anxious to 
avoid any serious alienation from the United 
States and other western powers. 

Even while the Chinese leaders were in 
Pakistan, the foreign minister, Mr Z. A. 
Bhutto, reiterated that Pakistan’s fri^d^ip 
with China was not at the expense of its 
relations with America ; he then went on 
to say that ''the Chinese are our friends, 
but they must also know that the Americans 
are our allies.” Thes'e few words sum up 
the dichotomy of Pakistan’s foreign policy. 
So long as In^a remains determined not to 
talk ab^ut Kashmir this dichotomy is likely 
to persist, with all its attendant risks. 


NIQCRtA 

Building a 
hajf-way house 

FRok OUK LAGOS bORRESPbKDENT 

JOlifiwy goveiiimefiit Itos set 
IN in moeSan nMkmliicry for shaping tlie 
new destitution which, everyone agrees, 
amst pfecedic'a return to civilian rule. It 
bas w ai study group on the 

8 one-man commission to 
Study Ae of unifying the jt^ctal 

services. Other commissions are looking at 
what niight be done to unify other public 
services, should there be a decision to adopt 
a unitary form bf governmeht 
There arc two basicjjMobtema. The first, 
aR kated ^ Oei»tal‘irof»4i, is 
adlktence to re^onsSisitf .was the of 
tilie last legfflic.’" ‘ fle tiinted at the tebond 
prbblM ^heti he'that it wbul^bc 
nCCdfkry to review the ijnetbbds of selc^ta 
men for ministerial appointment so n'm 
lx;#u^;ii:j[iat b^pjlis^ty ^ gitkn 





j:j 3 

afi. UlkWite popi^dm ditwitb die .$tnue 
utdf ,icri^ «f eoaM^ 
wkl>fkHit.|,idbii 4 S m CwMRft* 

new n^My*ove«Hn«pt 
{)M>ntfing. dm.|m«tar'W(>uid‘ 
be conccittfW«d; in die JniKb. of 
tijdtvjdm(l,r in Ntgnrin •, 
pinion has long hankenKl fiwr<iMMn<muW 
ld;e an executive faelidcnCf 
inindfid Nigerians bittoHy. 

Jntiner federation becavRe :Ae enoRiaii^dW' 
aton of power h-usinrat^ 
and made the regions dtad^ 

Qn]y the party politicians aeem^tb 
and even amon^ these the sonlbbri)^ 
resented the dominance of the n«Hnb«;W|i!^ 
the northern leaders—rightly ; tfecy 

were sitting on a powder heg. 

So ttie only argtm^t now is about' the 
degree at centralisOtion.. When the anny 
tooh power, it diowed a makbed preference 
for a unitary system,^; And in a broadcaat on 
April 1st General fronsi taid he was suR 
that most people watnttd one goveminent.- 
“ dm a multitude srf govemments ” 
that any “ units of legiwdve or adminutrit- 
tive devolution ” should have such Uaafied 
powers tHuiT they woidd not endanger 
Nigerian unity. But. the newly created 
commissions smd study groups have be» 
given terms of reference that carefully avoid 
prejudging the iasue, . 

While the constitutional study g^p goes 
to work under Chief Rotimi WjUunnsi. t' 
leading lawyer and former minister 
justice in ^ l^er^ V^jbn, a pdlblic 
is going bn in the n^srapapers. A distin¬ 
guished IwSycrj ^ef H. ^ ,Ikyi^.wa 
probably' right- 'id ' Suggetth^ - Ihilf- 
Nigeria does not need a federal constitution, 
h equally does not want a unitaiy one. 
Our task is to fashion a half-way house... 

It was the pmy poUtidans, nther dM 
the British, who had insisted on the >%wr ti 
fedemlistn that Generali Ironri condequied. 
Tribal jealousies were not the only faaabia 
A federal system benefited thd'pcditicians 
by offering dson plenty of jobs. The Action 
Group party has been a particalar churi^ion 
of fedetabsm. If riven the chance^ k augbd 
nokv presl for a federation of-‘abeut-'enlbb 
states of equal riw, undw in'.Rxsaun^ 
president—who> miglKi consjriebbjhrhe'Chief 
Awolowo, the Aetioh- Gnmp' lriraet^'a^ 
still in prison. ><Tfaa northeristca’oooi^ 
cern about any new set-up -beedn to 'be-to 
secure their diaaces df-fenng iriWiiw dhril 
servants in fedtoriv^kwituriMl$. ill'Tllew.nIe 
the issues riuR xeilily orimf. .*i^TrtbaliaiBi” 
in-die abstract isittoc batf -as sabng.'ns'bbe 
priitidans 

' 'lFfii^cbhii«^’''i^,«iid diVetoky 
ahy-bt^'dtoriaii^-riiHm'deln^ bf'aetofitrith-' 
setfetdr A t^toMlkfefri^'^WB’-'tbat-tto^^ 
(btod’otUf a'-Ktoked biiailber dt'<po«jMto ab 
tlri:'to«^,*''«iid'''(aide regSMutlMMi;-hto 
jwtriSw’ter b^tftSbhs by striwto^JiBiwtt 

filf .'thosf' paHbliT adcdptoble to pdlMeiana 
.riifd''aifa fl &itt t to to' ,iiairi'• 
r w .'dbdhiii*-- 


rim now ritting ig the one that it 
iav€tii(|ntifig the ^ndtciaJ servicet. NoMy 
wimt no riitrin a regionalited judiciary* with 
jtidm vulnerable to pretsore from legicnMl 
p^Skkm, The indFeotivencss of the 
jlMfidgry as a means of redressing rcgicma! 
rieodon-eigstng and other eWJs was one a 
the old lime’s gravest weaknesses. The 
runniiig of Sections themselves must also 
be cetitrilised. After the most recent 
ckKloral fiMCo, in the western region, the 
federal electoral commissioner confessed 
that his efforts had been frustrated by hav¬ 
ing to work through a regional commission. 

In the other constitutional argument, 
what is involved is not so much a keen 
hankering for an executive president* but 
rather a recognition of the disastrous defects 
of the old system. No single person at 
present seems likely to be acceptable as an 
executive president to a majority of people 
in all regions. Nigeria does not want to 
revert to anything like the late prime 
minister’s swollen* corrupt and ill-qualified 
cabinet; but nor does it want to run the 
risk of a dictatorship. It wants to make 
politics less lucrative, and themhy remove 
some oi the cut-throat (too often literally 
so) bitterness of the struggle and* if possible, 
attract a more idealbtic type of recruit. 


international rek>rt 

The Ameriom sydsto has obvious atirw- 
dona aod booaiantiy oo^ into jiic 
aigurienc. But if the Ibmier cehtnl 
govenunent was too closely modelled od 
the Westminster cabinet system, a carbon 
cop^ of the relationship bemeen an 
American president and cemgreas cotffd also 
have Its dangers. ** If even Kennedy cpdM 
make bk brother atUMney-ge^ral, irtBigjae 
what might bappcii in Nigeria undo: stidi 
a system,” comnUmted one lawyer. CSMy 
there wiU have m be a compromise. 
haps the cabinet problem might be resolved 
by lettiiiff the prime minister fais 
minbters srpm inside or outside pafhament, 
but giving parliament the power to reject 
such apfsointments. 

Who is to decide on the constitution? 
General Ironsi has promised a constituent 
assembly, but has given no hint about who 
w 31 ajt in it. Possibly local government 
assemblies cculd be made into electoral 
colleges (as they were when the 1951, consd- 
tution was being prepared) to select repre* 
sen:tatives to a constituent assembly. The 
other open quesden is how long it will aU 
take. Pew people are in a hurry to see the 
politicians l^ck. But neither the army nor 
the dvil service can govern for long without 
becoming transformed in the process. 
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l^ iidependence in the rephbbc.VThb^ 
have refused to take in official 
m^ratioii$> but have organised their own 
oeretikaries in many cepp^, thus majdpg 
the jubilee .an occasion of ffivisioa rather 
than of unity. There have also been local 
squabbles about commemoration pmnidcs— 
as in Drogheda, where the local organisers 
have Ihdded to exclude from the parade 
sports dubs that indulge in the forrijp 
'gjtmes of rugby and soccer, and' the 
ijuiiformed local defence force (a sort of 
Home Guard). This exclusion has led to 
rows and to the withdrawal from the parade 
of the local survivors of the women’s section 
of the Volunteer movement of fifty years 
ago. 

Meanwhile an Irish RepuUican Army 
splinter group has blown up the home of 
the military attach^, and the Nelson 

pillar in the centre of Dublin. There is now 
a certain nervousness about the prospects 
for a peaceful commemoration of the violent 
events of 50 years ago. Voices have been 
raised to say that it would have been wiser 
to have awaited the. centenary, in the year 
2016. However, it could be th^t the serious 
reappraisal of the achievements and failures 
of the last half-century, srimulatcd by this 
jubilee, will help to speed up natiomil pro¬ 
gress in the years ahead. 


IRELAhlD 

When we were 
young and bold 


mOM OUR DUBLIN <X)RRESPOND£NT 

F ifty years ago a group of Dublin 
hotheads rose against their British 
mlefs, fought for five days, and were beaten. 
Sixteen of the leaders were captured and 
exceed. Their death revived the fighting 
spirit of the Irish people ; indeed, the rising 
-^wfaich was obviouriy in itself doomed to 
frihire—^may well have been meant by its 
organisers to administer a shodt to the 
country, to revivify a dormant and, as they 
feared, dying nationalism. The shock treat¬ 
ment succeeded in transforming the patient’s 
penonaHty* but not without some un- 
mteodod side-effects. 

Gelebratmg the fiftieth anniversary of so 
tnumaitic an event is inevitably a hazardous 
affair, as the Irish government is now 
fiofliiil. It is abo complicated by Irish 
distaste for pomp and ceremony. For all 
that, Ikw pftKgfantaw stans on Easter Sunday 
mon^vipidi a parade and military cere- 
mcaitea at ^ gmral post office in Dublin, 
the headqdi^m» of the risiog. It is to end 
a fertniiiht later, (on April 24tb, the date of 
the Easter day thiii|s started in 1916) with a 
rifenoiW. military ceremony at 

Arbour lEH, iHtoijP. naost ^ the leaders were 
executed. In'^^l^oen tiiere^ will be other 
religious concert, a state rc- 

c<yripR >^i 3 P <it»en.’^ parade; a CQmmenxira- 
tivc risilHIng piece is to be issued, plus a 



Owtf oj these ** hotheads ** was executed 


special series of eight stamps. 

The most ysdul aspect of all this has 
been to .eacoun^ serious historicaLstudy 
of the rising and tbf events that led up to 
it. The young scho^ of^ Irish historians ^e 
examining with admirable .detachxheni what 
really happened 50 ysfts ago; 
participants.,^ have been Stimqbted to . g;^ 
down to thdur autobiographktfl 

The balanced approach pf the 
is shared by many of the general p#^, 
but not by all. ^fhe exceptions.^ 
some extremist groups who' rpeOg^^ 
neither the authors m tl^egeyerp- 
mems in Belfast or Dublin, not thcTact of 


SWITZERLAND 


The 26th voice 


FROM OUR SWISS CORRHSPONDENT 

N OW the dust has settled, the Swiss are 
congratulating themselves on having 
despatched the affair of the Jura Liberation 
Front to almost everybody’s satisfaction. 
The exceptions are the three men who on 
March 18th were sent to prison by the 
federal penal court in Lausanne for what 
the prosecutor called acts of gangsterism ” 
between 1962 and 1964.. when they were 
arrested. ^ Thc^ acts—^arson and bomb 
explosions—^Were designed to support the 
claim that the French-speaking Jura area 
should be a separate canton in the Swiss 
confederation and not, as Jt is now, part of 
the mainly German-speaking canton of 
Bern. ''There are 26 peoj^es in SwitXer^ 
land^’’ as one of the accused men pot: it; 
” but only 25 of them have the' ^ht. 10 
dimae of thieir own.affairs.” 

Everybffi)y*«xcept.^ three n^mj 
thiiika the trial went .w^ll. 
penal eofXFt, bpdy that meets 4|B]ly iwo 
threa M>t itW ^oeed- 

ings free of passion.. ;p 3 iere is 

a l^er cobn that tries ” grave, pSenqes 
the confederation,” but duah^sinot 
mgcfqr 30 years,) The trial sbqv^ that the 
iMtii tiberatmh Brom:fmR8btfxi bf no more 
in thc;^oc]L ^ Aii4 ^ 


ttiai a ■ |tjwt p^PmwkI* sue 
Rasse^etnf u j^ratric^lliis i»df n 
ir0il>mi taiHks'; Cbougo it ^ 
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cridfised to not having d^oiiitoed the 
Liberatton Front's tern^af|i> its sphkcsmen 
used the trial ^ a toum so jlraw attention 
to^ Jut^,p^\ 3 ic^ t ; H ■" ; ' ^ 

The relative moderation of the prison 
sentences ^passed cm the ihen-reight 

years, sevm years and one respectively 

—was a surprise. U is quite posaibk that 
the actofney-generai, who askra to much 
sharper pities, did so Iokmi^ full well 
that the sdpienoes eventually pamd wouM 
be more loment-^-and that the result woaU 
be to calm tempers all round. Be that as 
it ma^, when the* sentences'wiete announced 
the mends of the accused sang on the court- 
home steps and organised a collection on 
their behalf. The anti-separatists in the 
Jura, on the other hand, promptly protested 
that the sentences were too Ught. 

There must now be a dialogue. The 
canton of Bern has shown a degree of 
obstinacy worthy of a better cause ; if it 
had been more flexible to start with, the 
Jura problem would never have swollen to 
its present size. But who is the new 
Nicolas dc Fliic the great hermit-mediator 
of lyth-cencury Switzerland—who will start 
a dialogue between the Jura and Bern ? All 
attempts by private groups to get the matter 
seriously discussed have so far failed. The 
federal^.government, for all its reluctant^, 
will have to make up its mind to twist 
Bern's arm to settle the problem. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Silver lining 

BV A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

O NE of the most popular jobs in the 
armed forces of the Dominican Re¬ 
public has traditionally been that of quarter¬ 
master. Ageing lieutenants and captains 
have been known to refuse promotion for 
years, such are the profits to be made from 
fUching mess funds. As a result the food 
is, naturaUy, dreadful. But in the camp 
where the constitutionalist rebel soldiers are 
still separately quartered, nchody steals mess 
funds, and the troops eat chicken and salad. 
This has arous^ envy among the ranks of 
the estabdi^ed armed forces, ahd made 
them wonder whether their superior wtefe 
riAt in branding the rebels as communist 
bngand^. In fact, ajt the instance of senior 
ri^-wing officers the provisional president, 
Garcit-Godoy, had to ask the constitu-* 
tionalistsi to stop publishing their menus 
and other pctentia% subversive materiaL 
Ttoa are> pctbtips^ weij^er reasons 
chan dticken and salad to the dbange of 
htot that, is now Sj^aiept m tbe aimed 
and totod in a wnok, 

ipiporfanL^ bj^en the 
deciat^ttoi^'of' w' extreme.' 

tliic cfaief naw^ 
inodeae:lBviM Quninem was ^ 
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Bosch still glooms 

sphere prevalent until mid-March; while 
the continued exile Colonel Caama&v the 
rebel leader, as military attache in London 
has undoubtedly removed a source of provo- 
carion to the right. 

In this improved atmosphere the idea of 
elections, planned for June ist, has been 
gaining popular support. Few people doubt 
that Professor Juan Bosch, the liberal- 
minded president overthrown in 1963, wUl 
win an overwhelming victory if he sumds. 
There is a tendency among some Ainerican 
diplomats to hope wistfully that $r Joaquin 
Balaguer, once Trujlllo'^s front man, could 
build up enough popularity to win. But 
the division of conservative forces between 
Sr Balaguer and Sr Rafael Bonnelly, who 
took his place as president soon after 
Trujillo^s assassination in 1961, together 
with Dr Bosch’s superior campaigning 
methods, would seem to settle the matter. 

What, however, is Dr Bosch up to ? In 
his heavily guarded house some five miles 
from the centre of Santo Domingo, he has 
over the last two weeks recorded a series of 
witty talks attackmg his opponents and 
praising Colonel Caamano. To his listen^s 
these daily broadcasts have sounded like the 
opening salvoes of an election campaign. 
But, at the same time, Dr Bosch stea^astly 
maintains that satisfactory conditions for 
elections do exist. He continues to 
£gplay unmitiga^ gloom in private as well 
as m public, fay^g see no way out for 
this countrf—no way at lUL” 

He claims that thm k still an unhdy, 
if unannounced, afiiafice between Americati 
troops (yaho form die bverwb^<iting majority 
of the inter-American peace force) and the 
right-wing extremists in the Dominican 
armed forces. This, h: says, woidd ensure 
that he wodld soon be overthrown again, 
or even should he become 

pre^dent; He m^fains that the improve¬ 
ment in the situatim »a 4 01# 

designed ip kqqs 'lbe pim^kkn 
quiet /until .ato Nov^iJber’a ijoSa- , 

WWte Dr-Bosdi ika good rtooti,. 
pfR ciqperknce, totote^toi there 



now. 


m 

ibihodty dial yM always oppose him 
ve^etondy, and evwi vidently, to most 
Dbminicana.lie is atilll a symM,Q|f national 

anomsLM^tuiJ doabts 

ccmcem lKft 'p" KWtffe Xtpolitical 

bahmoe. ■i '*'/.^ 

'the 

Dominican dtuedh 
as it did 

the ap{tareht ^ 

the/^ hawks in Waalmigto* 
ago hk name s^as inipdbehk^ 
cim oBkiils in ^ ^Sati^ 
seems, the United States would accept him 
as president, even if with misgiving^. 

lliis change of emphasis in Washington's 
attitude has had an equally important effect 
in another Caribbean j^uble^ot*—Guate¬ 
mala. Thanks to' Amdf^ctm pressure, last 
month's presidendgl. ^ dcctiocw, ,i^re were 
held without the rming miKjtary regime in¬ 
dulging m fraud,. Thf ;.mt>stleft-wing 
candi^te, relatively speaking, Sefior Julio 
Cesar Mendez Momen^ro^ wOn many more 
votes than either of his two conservative 
opponents. Since be did not win an abso¬ 
lute majority, the pmdential decision will 
have to wait until tnb new congress meets 
on May 5th ; but as Sefior Mendez Monte¬ 
negro's Revolutionary party won 30 of the 
55 congressional scats, he should be assured 
of the presidency. The United States has 
not only insist^ on honest dealing but 
exerted pressure to forestall a num^r of 
attempted plots against him by right-wing 
military groups. His house in Guatemala 
City is gujird^ by his supporters as closely 
as that of Juan Bosch 1,000 mito 'twiy. 

It would be a foolish man who befoVed 
that all will now be weU is either to 
Dominican Republic or Guatemda. In both 
countries the extreme right is stUl pbtog 
and ready to use terror; the extrame 1^, 
although divided, is heavily armed. All to 
same, there are now, in both these trotibled 
areas of the Caribbean, unexpected leasons 
for cautious optimism. 
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p Whatever or wherever your U. S. business, get in touch with Manufacturers Hanover. 

llA.lfflXrACTUR£RS HAROVER Dtpoilt InsMreitct 

—^ ^ _ mi CorpoffMon 

TBtJST COMPANY • !■! 

M ^ wmw mm ^ ^ Limited Liability in 

InlMlMtloiia/ OhfM^n: 44 VilALi. STREET, HEW YORK, N. Y. lOOId s. a. 

WMKNTATiVE OFFtCESi Beirut • Caracas • franKfurt a.M. • Madrid • Manila • Mexico CKy • Paris • Rome • SSo Paulo • TolqfO 



4 NEW 20 KNOT REFRIGERATED CARGO SHIPS 

FOR SERVICE BETWEEN UNITED KINGDOM AND AUSiRALASiA IN 1966 

TAUPO • WESTIVIORLAi\!D • TEKOA IOi\IGARIRO 
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Chained to 
the ghetto 




« » die {ncssure for Nqpe equality leaves the Soqdi bdUnd add 
begins to bite into ^ sodal fobric; of the covn^y at huge> 
c$di effort to map the next stage is b^ by more doubts and 
contested from more quartets than before. Repeated ddayi( in 
the sending to Congress of President Jdhnson’s dvil rights mesttlge 
xefiect this fact. ^ several occasions this year Mr Johnson has 
announced measures to be addressed to one aspect or anodier of 
the Negro question: to stop the rigging of juries in the Soudi, to 
establish b^ond questim the authority cl federal courts over 
crimes of violence against Negroes and civil rights workers, to 
prohibit housing discrimination by Ibdepd law. Vhh ekniienca 
and conviction he has set out the chain of disabilitiCB—^political, 
cultutal, aodal, econcmio-Hhat binds die Negto in hia hndy place 
in Adsaerkan society, quite apart bom dw H^^cial legal ddoanery 
naed against him in the Sondi; and he has dedsaed dm dne ripe 
ID break the chain. No one is more adept than Mr Jjolmaan at 
presenting some humdrum, necessary refoim as an epodiHBiaking 
step. But no one is less anxious than be to court opposition. When 
he takes a step, he wants to hear not just murmurs ol acquieaoence , 
but cries of approval from all sides. 

Only minor differences have arisen over the parts of President 
Jtdinson’s proposed dvil ri^ts message that are designed to stop 
white terrorists getting away with murder under cover of biased 
just^ in tbe unredeemed parts of the South. This is just one 
further erosioa of a atadd whose walls have already been tareadied. 
A big stepk if dicre is to be one, must tackle Some aspea of the 
oonditioo of the urban Neg^ in tbe North, the Middle West and 
the West Disadvantages m education, hoiuing and en^dpyment 
are the main subjects of Negro aghadoo just now. These are 
tihree of the “links io*ihe chain of racial discrimination ” described 
by the President in tbe message to Congress in Jnsuaty m nhicfa 
be asked for a “demonstradoo ddea programme” srtuch ysould 
■upport effoitt at impeovenieot In urban areas. 

Varieds woent studiesa and the prevailing ^doioo witfam the 
Adaainistndm itself, ham pehited of late to housing as die plaoe 
to acatt An nttadt on die ghrtto system emerged aa parincn the 
moat wsgent demand from the unndy .planning aeasiott hdd in 
November to prepare for tbe White House conference oo dvff 
tightt to meet on June ist Mr Jdioson tdd Congress in Junaty 
that he would ask it for a law “ to bar radal discrimiiuthm in the 
sale or rental of housing.” This is a field tbat has hitherto tmen 
left to the states and municipalities; a comprehensive fedenfi flit 
housing law would break new legal ground. But Mr Johnson's 
proposal, sdli not placed before Coogress, is meeting doubts and 
apposition from sevetal sides. Much <f die oppoaidaa comei ftqm 
Congress itself, and espeCipUy from tbe House of Representatives, 
afi of whose members have tO face the votett in November. 

Middle-dHt housing in the Uitiaad States is usually segregate^ 
whether in fom or m teet Aa the tnasses of mm^ pamikat 
moi^ into the northern tsows wete genettlS^ 
acoonwnoriatfd in more or less rtUMiosio dty fMs(gj|a% white dto 
wUtos oho cooU affsrd it mtA to dirir cm anff mtim 
heoaing tti vrio p a in ii t t i in the spbrnba. R fi nmiqien ISsr Wtttte 
itS^Uhve aRcf^ipBiiodiing hw 


to hi^ none. Now die white |eh,their‘fteedjoin to 

segregate dteofitoiyes Ateatoned Jl^the tbteat 

materialises, it will touch the. snem Of dUilr imy BWrii tjhl rii* 

white cotojiate Of fhc neW._idbhjliriJm 

market value tff flelr mor^ged tu^m. It fflMw .. 

thing from preaching vhttte to tBshuot AhthM 

Not a few otherwise enl^tened Congreandeti ___ 

spared having to explain to their subuntin ccnrttftucnts 
voted for a national fair housing law. , ^ ' 

To a large extent the same consideration tmtieriles the trOtiUb 
witidi President Johnson has been ha v ing in getting Ctaigieaa to 
vote a staitiiig iq^wapriation far his tent SUnititBet. tlw dis- 
tingnishra thm from the tradithand honaing schoBiea of local 
authorities is that they vteie deigned til tocoaoimb the fraSdlng 
By private non-profit cotpOtatlene of rental housing tot poo^ ptioptC 
net in massive urban Modes uhich mn ^ npui ncyv tibettoes, 
hot scattered about dty and sUhttrb. The prnp^ buia, ffl ritoit, 
an attach on segregation and h bu tUet'the dHOcohiea tintt^au^ 
attachs meet. True, Afir jehnson yrts aUe, by a narrow vOto Igat 
we^, to get Us starting funds voted, but otiU w^ a rider ad(lM 
by the House Appropriations Comimttee div^t toed autharhles 
Bomediing that looks suspiciondy Hhe a veto. Ihe issue wOl haVu 
to be fooghit out further between the genate and the House | a 
group of Senators is demanding diat the House rider be ddetM. 
One of tiwse, Senator Robert Kehnedy, haf ptested in sevetd 
s p eed wa for a more enetgede attad; to housing s^regation, argtrfug 
l!tet the Admniismtian could do a great deal more Is doiitg 
with the powers it p o s te s ees abeoefy. 

t 

V AUous groups supporting Negrci tights have Been mtitiag the 
same point, and they ore diviiM about the usefulaesB of ttyUg 
to get a national fair housing law through Congress iriMa,1hB 
existing powers ate not befug resdutcjlg \ued. ffCgae fidl' fbult 
a merely dedaratory law will have no effect but to qxead dia* 
iUusionment when the Htgim aee that untiiwg h flhaagsd. >€Mhea 
feel eertaia that Gongfeta wiR not pm ih ood Uar tisatif it It 
attadied to the Pretidea^B cither efatilrilhtt pmpotoia^ then aasUog 
wafibepaiMdatny. Sinoa i 9 dai,atiheai#wrident ITiniiiariy iNwed 
in executive order 

ftnanrad with federal muoc^, then hg«u heen <*i—-fl* dud Jia 
•cope ehuidd be etdaigad to uager sQlhttiiaee on whidi Ahaua or 
aottgige enjoys, thrush the «s a a bl iahetiichehi>of fi ga Tial l in si hi i- 
ti<m a ledeid giiefiuMee of tievetib TUe would he k|ieBL fiat 
if logic wen ended it might lead the A d mjoiw iaewB hm a chaio 
of mcritorioiit but impopitier actieea. • / / 

A twtonttcepoet by the PMomac loatitute points oat that fedetd 
Otouey is hwolved in ode way or oodther in practically all houahig 
deveintoent The Civil Righia AetiSiC cont^ a danse 
(Tide VI) niling out dfa crimim i ti op *> tmder my pngramme or 
activity receiving fedetd finandd a ssi s t ame” It is uodor this 
danse that sdiod boards ht the fieofh hive bean foreed into eome 
degree eff desegregiukra undbr thtittt of faafihig tiuAr federal BMOB 
Mopped. If it wete enlkd to hotaringi dto dffitet tpM he !»■ 
Oonpieiiii facMiiiig lU% cgctniMcdi 4WMk 

Intosnato fiMto,tiaa bgoim af tWe V|« tBuxdtf4nMmMi iMpMe 

hk lUe BnM&d ImI 

at M Cio t attrf ^4111^, lau tdi iii i ^ ah^dUfi. Mill MdtiJgia 



^ AMERICAN 

mint mM motxj i> eir 

^<iw 4 Hit **'• 

wtKH ttll0 ifttlQNI^ $v 

A naHtaM m cMI kRUatkn and adniniittation bdd 
■I HotiR Dwio Unhwity la February firoduc^ a rqjort, pub- 
JUktA dA mdk i dfH* aimilarly inaiata tbat fediMl guanioteea of 
ttflfM iMtod Ilia bouaing lodnaay to cratta die wMte aubutba, 
mi dt £nad0al gomiaomt otnnpt oacape itt mponaibiiiiy 
tnin ka pwrew to put the pnocew ot i a | t» riii t thg acea, Hhfch 
in adB fi^ OB* bco fwana. Odtwiaci ** dH dhtoea will not 
oahr pwiiat It naannwllir ooraipy oadie oeatad cteiea.** The 
M<pM Dmm ttpm dkm l MW m "feehle and lew ** dM eeaulta of 
AeaMeat KaaaMjrk enacut h w aadec of ipda aoA w houdog, of 
TUa VL B l w aid ^ Johnaon’a demonatntkn ddn adbeme, if it 
gen d twgh Gongnaa* will touch only a lew bli||Med aieoa in a 
Jindied nomher o| dtiea. 

A Air honaiRg law aaaccdag (he Negrq'a tifAf Bot to auffer div 

crintintdoB dcmbtlt would gaM Itae nUdk clt 

aion to aoBaa middlt cstaai fidnitha* but it would almmt oenainly 
kavt the >iegro taaaat l jiiat where they ate. Since there have been 
aan nwhw IjK^fevetaa k dtipa aiqoe xpdg* thia iagt a proapect 
to be tetKiiwtptwdpd. The Kotte Dame tepon urgea a houaing law 
dt would Mt otify prchibit diactimkatioa in pdndplet at Mr 
lohaana’a BIttia tpeoied todtb biR would alao uae fedt^ houakg 
a a t ia t an ct at e kter toUft lowrcoat houaing fot Negroes out of the 
^het w ea i gntfo|t<BtiBadaBd eaci | r e g i t ^ FtotMeBt Johnson» 
not Uhdiy to go to ne, he tried to do so, Congtess would not 
at prcaent let him, it not prepared fot the coundeia oonfliob 
wm kdigwant vtuagt Ftempd^ into whid> auch a pidicy would 
take hkn. Simitually dieae oondiota will have to be faced, to 
eradd a grtatec nvil. It renaina a quoadon why, when it is not 
dakg lit that It could, the Administration wants a fair housing law 
dwt add oaoae trouble in Coogreaa and have little practical effect. 
The chailiable answer is that if Mr Johnson is ever to brai’C the 
cMiBBclied hml leebtanoe to lair housing, he must first show 
dh* hn,MB take OoBgraae with hfan. 


Medicare gets set 

y*> ai i n B ta a k easpaolad in approve this wedi. a Bill giving 
AmaHoana drer 65 ywMa of age mote time to sign up ^ the 


SURVEY TMb BCONOMlIT Aglllt f, lM» 

laKhiM^pilalibd, 

, .. ^.I howCJwAt Bt pmaott'^ ^.AsAlegda^ 

by ^the ledf^ govesnoaent ^jhey^ am to CBK lor Iedei 0 |i)r sppneoced 
potKOta. Timm katkuaiooa tnuat have a ktl-dme acfimnutn^, 
a re^nted nwae on duly 24 horn a day, 08 well as tneedng apedfic 
requitemesMB on safety end fire picventioa. 

It is poaaiUe that Medioara, the mow dramatic social knovaaion 
introduced by the AmcticBn p>vemm^ k e gan|i|ai^^ c(r^ 
backfire pdkcaUy. RepubUcaae wbe 'opposed it' oan phime 'me 
Demociwttif ioe(Mladti(iescaBottiam|tdmt)ftd^ Tbt 
one of dm aBipriaes so far hae been thdMMie Wkyyifh die 
ksutaoee oce, Hbethcr they are profit mddng or not, oat> 
•poken criBih of “ sodalbed medkine,*’ have adaptra tbemselvea 
to the new otder. Mahy Shm OrCMsiiiiaDa, for examine, ace offedng 
policies to M people k order to hdp them (0 meet the pait d dm 
ea t p e tiees liwc borne by the go v erB m e n t-*die kitUd $40 of a hospital 
bill, fbr exait^. And k ThikdblplHa the Blue Cross orgsnisadoo 
hae seduced boats of knursBoe to many ok people as a result of 
the lEdetal shc^ering of the heavkslt Ikahdsl bUrtai of di^ 
ilhwsBes. 


Chasing savings 


U p io early January the bank may have made only " moderate ” 
use of their rigk to pay higiMr interest rates on tune deposiai, 
as the Federal Reserve Board announced in March. But the pace 
Is quickening, at ffioni^ grows tighter and the demand for lOatfs 
shows no sign of sladbenkg. Even the board's report conceded 
that the big banks, which account for most of the negotiabla certifi¬ 
cates of deposit now outstanding, had wasted no tune in raising 
the rates they paid on them. CDs, which have became a 

popular way of attracting money, are issued to major oorpomtiims 
m denomkaaons of $100,000 or mote and mature on specific 
dates. For a few days in the middle of March-Mdwoys a tight 
tkae because corporations are paying their taites>>-the Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank, New York’s largest, had to pay the ceiling rate iff 
$i per cent to get the money it needed. Such money is not really 
savings, bui sunply corporate cash nddob is tempcsktily id l e ' an d 
there is less of it about than there used to be, with the ti^tenkg 
of credit and tbe fierce industrial expansion which is going on. 
Ihete will be another squeexe kis month when oomc $3 billton 
worth of CDs mature. 


I pmgwiiiiiti!i. The dngkri tkae hmtt expired hat Thursday. 
VkdiM the cnawiin u ddecly peofleknuid have had to wait mere 
Ihiu a war far She assk ohukoe CO enrol lor the esBra benefits made 
B wi hi bii i uBder the smenBed Medacare Act. The new hw provides 
gaeesneekeehakuraeneiBtl^wkup t for dm fitw $40) for two months 
inhoiglhel,aodeyikaaiBnkf hnBM^ loohome viaite by a nurse 
«nd « eerak amdunc of oat-pacieiMi care. Use vokncaty pre- 
gmmne would go on «p defray k huge pete the extra oosn of 
MbIBB thwenrs* end suigeona* fees, X-Htoyi, eitifiohl hmbs, vdieel 
Chtbe Bad to forth. This will cost subaenbers $3 a month. With 
Ihe eniekBecu time snuended, k appears (bat around 17 miUsdn 
of SkBsxp rniHioB aligtbte people wih be signed «B taefbtt tbe first 
hendUbBVe paid k July. 

•fat « vrtiik dm SocM Security AdminhiNdoa vnw uKurkd 
ShM not aiiougli aiidwMlhSta ceuU be found to make (be vohintary 
piupiiiamii kwniiUy aound, But now, after a vuOoesaM and 
CkonikaMW campaign, aU haads--dioeioie, hospkais, 
i?nilSt#d Wkhc tlotae-^lMwew much Mggoriiionp: 
r dfirthafy'swikHilMn tfid penph begk to app^ 

: aBtdk BM i i H idli i ii wbki ii wUMi fim ecske iAfOkm 

„ 11-,1 ' AWmi: «&•«« k duM ahpplf.l itm haltaue 

'■ ■ iliisMkmhaimdnBtitenBtktii^ 

M»|d| 'd*V Ik MB, AnA M SipAkg, odur 


Tbc’hii^ rates which the big banks are wiHkg to pay jikcb the 
mow sedate “ thrift insdiulioai ^’-^-^ke mutual savings turnks and 
the asvkgs and hum assodatiOns-^America’s equhndent of Britain's 
buiidk| sodedes. Racehdy k'Qdffknik tbe Bank d Antetieo— 
the biggasi in the codh t t y- ^ t aised tb 5 per*cent*the<Mm u^dch it 
payt on huge iionHMgothiUe sankgs oStcificAes. >Oa!lif>t day west 













^ tscmMis^ «niit«!9, iMfi am8Kii»n mi 


l^Mae nvlii|i and loan MoodadfiMt lals^ tbdr nte* 
.tbnwcit die dwOenge uid otber Californian banks have 

Ol^ 

im fafnladiiia to aBop' leilkial^ diaitefed savings and loan «ili»' - 
dalfon to^nwaa^nipfeaem^t^ Honae^ni^ 

a^ l|i^; boSsti« Inddstiy ^eUt bound to suffer as credit for netlH 
|Mi bfoomes oos^ and ifpatoer. Normally this would vony 
tm ddi|i&dstratiqt4 ‘l^ n^t wben ^ iovei^abied economy is tbia 
gtaatjAu^l^. Iddt|re^’tbaftiesid^fpldlidedwith'businessB 9 e&— 
wm^sboris succeMo—ija postpone new buMding projects nbcKver 
possible and gave a good ekamide bf vetoing a small addition to 
Ids.TosMrsndL . - 

llie top government supen^ of sayings and loan a««>y i >rinff y 
bss ittubd a, wanii^ against panidcy escalation of interest. laiee. r 
.yniticb invite'letaliadon and wiU:not necessarily increase tbe siqifly 
of aasdngs. But it bas been left to die advocate of dieap maikeg%,- 
Mr Patman, chairinan of die Banirin g Committee in tbs Hbiae v 
of Representatives, to produce a solution sure to make die boidis 
Mench. He is about to hold urgent bearings on a Bill to ban the 
ftatie of negotiable CDs—bn the ground that tht^ compete iritb 
l^asuiry securities and are instruments of inflation. 


Shadowed Americans 

MSMCANS abroad may be fotgivea fioc kraking ovar tbeii 
shoulders this summer. While die embairasaed Secretary 
flf States Mr Rusl^ baa caUed off tbe surveiUanoe wUdi two Ameri- 
oan cfflbasties were- to have k^t w a Harvard' professor when 
be appeued, no one can be sm tint til timilar requests nisde by 
die Federal Bimu of hiyestyadon have been duown into die 
dustbins. Whitt appsreddy maicle die PBI think that Mr Stoart 
Nughes, a Harvard historian, had “strong oonvicdons toward 
imiinium ’ mn bft prominence on the Committee for a Sane' 
Nnclear Policy, as well as his criticism, of American activities in 
VktUHa Lo^y, news of the order leaked out. Senator 
Bdward Kennedy of Massaohusens defended Mr Hughes, who 
opposed tbe Senator in lyd^ as a maiB bf bttegi% and detMiided 
that Seoretaty Rusk explshi why American embasties abroad were 
bring ustd as souroes df briesdgMion, rather than protection, :far 
Ataancan. nationals.^ lAf R||!iift .has premised an inquiry into the 
pcact^ of.“oo«bpe|ating“^wiD the FBI, which apparoody has 
been going on fiof diiity yeers. Periiaps it is sooie oomtiation 
tbat.^ Amai l ps^^ k questifop wero not shadowed in the stteeb; 
the emheaaies aunply peased along eny infonnation which thq; 
cameaenaa. 

Tbe incident was immediatdy bfamed upon Mbs Hnaces 
Knigbt, the bead of die State D ^ a w ne n t’s Pas^Mit Office. < An 
^ipotient of lecent mdie libetti travel poUebs, Mbs Knight 
oner:^ last monih ss the'survivor of a bitter inier-d ep s r t i iiiei d al 
Itiid^hich saw her siwa^, Mr Abbe Sdiwiutz, fbrnd otk of 
ik job. But. die was not' Misy Knight^s {krtohil 

bittidiiwwk: ke was tmj ti the time. Nonetheless, she paw. tbe 
leak of the story to the newipapets as aaore eyideaoe diat.“soiaae 
creeps are out to getnat.” Sie mdbtr no boties about bbmg 
■BCuiiiy«dmeckNis and aeobied Mr Schwartz for hb antagonism to 
ffie The outspebBn Mb* Kn^ bat strong cfasmpions in 
Goiv^; while Mr Rusk might des i^ love to trasufer her qubdy 
ugstsin, he cnnld not do' eo withont creating an even greeter 
ntiidcti troroL For, her rigM»d^b"l*t«i»»"M »!«*> Mbs IkMtt 
'|ys ]|pea' diy yi^-"ino^ » q since '' S|jne^W‘ 

ttiok over the;FiBatiKRt.0Ac6. 

saved.k operating costs and .db |o a;'pael|^'!lkt .> 

been..reduki ^’ . ■ “ 

AtlcastP«fc88(wHogiimhM lib.pntsp0rt Aft Sbnikon Lyoti, 


an aaskant professor at itals llitireiuity, b siting die State Depart- 
meat |ar the return of hit,.knF*ded hre apre be,made .a .ftk W 
Noi^ VkoiBk,'^oQe ^ tint 'not 

.l^'kid been waadted-by an .h re e tiig ! ^ ftom ke. jhmport OOee 
imlll nvetc anoe .he gor home.' Ak,.tyiKl'liM cppigod'ditt m 
State Department fa using Us eudktily. tq.Mgkke patwoRs to 
wsaict ftee esreroiskio.. With apeakipg"aBfaf(Miiafd* . tchad a kd 
ffi lftawti^ and Britain, Ire asgusa that tire cUiMbVliik w 
4 k gOvenuiMM should erist abroad as well as at homa; 

Firemen Still fiery 

T uibb pttsaiWR irreattialladk dre Nmda desert many ooni- 
mutensftanded andmofw car produodoo.dkniptad remk 4 ail 
Ametireot last week dutt raOarey ffranen aro trill flidwkg far.rireft 
jobs—even thongh today's dbati aad slecttilc cngiiias have no ffies 
to tend. Ostensibly the Biioriieihood of Locomotive l^emeh and 
Engineers called the stiike oiver frilure to bailment a reti«hik| 
scheme* But it came only a diy aftrir the of'ah tihittadoii 

award, imposed in 1964 under congtesuonti eanoioa, which had 
permitted die railways to eliminare up to 90 cent of tha ilfe- 
men's jobs; in fact, about 18,000 out of ao^ock liyU'fBMh '^^Tha 
, strike, affecting eight railways in duriyreiglR itta^ wif. 'flk 
the country lias seen since .1940. Bb it slag one afm tkaftst. 

The judge who had already fafbiddoa'the ftremea to sttOtt. to 
resurrect vnusbed jobs quieny aztendyd bb restrainiki 
wboi a Court of Appesb upheld thq,fries of $23,000 l^dk^hkkh 
he had impoeed on the itt preflMkit) die 

men were socm back at work. ThO mas. tKny:ltppear to wve been 
rescinded and a suit for an even burger penalty,'hrouglt by the 
railways, has been withdrawn. But unless die judge mskes hb 
order permanent, the trouble could break out agam later dib 
mondi. 

.. Even generoiu terms to induce breher productivire Ond gec rid 
<rf harassing work rules do not always gusmttce peace, as New 
Yotkers diroovvted last week when a series of unofficiti strStOs 
welcomed the Uttroduedon of a goarimteed annual wtge for dockets. 
But in the firemeh’s dispute—now over seven years elti-^ is ^ 
Union which has more reason to be concern^ itt future 
then tire men} h b engaged k a ba)^ for life^kfa tmpkft *HTT'. 
Of die 18,000 firemen’s jtibs which nave goat, nearly . 94)00. k kb 
men vtiio held them have been ptomoied to betoar onee or ki«e 
retired oir died : over '5,000 were offered odier, cootpanMe joke: 
thou^ qnder 1,000 accepted. Only 3,160 men, ell of kss tiMUi 
two years* seniority, had to aooept*cvefance pay. M toda;^'bOMfi*^ 
ing job market, few of them can be uneni^Oyed; kdted, ff die 
jobs wore rdistated overnight it mi^ be heM re fill ttah. . 

Satellite at homo 

I P hkh-tidtude eattilkes like lark bIm aiu to good et pwring 
Lonkn and New York in tsiatipi wUi each eifar, why thoitid 
th^ not dp the same for the oaat and reeat eoOsia of Aketiee? Why 
00^ indeed. The CAwiBHriknffarei ^'Bareate Cttpotariaa, Baify 
Bird's Manager, b more diiri'yriBkf tO kke on 4 ie job. die 
Amecicen Brosdessting Oooqiao^ tine' lire kqrere 

;,vbU>n aetw<ttks,.warire..tp.|tif.#.:^;kk MpcelHre re'kfkpre, lipk 
^ Boe tdevision stedona,. Hre ;PBdfe^,.Ckiinmimjca'lkm 
' aiki. has ordared an bnrtgtigid^ tp-tiy re decide. 
b^irided..gbi||.’.Camaat;. -plreuld .kreo'^a amrepc!ly'<'ini «<;tiinretdic 
! 'Mitilite. .ffwiMynk'' kOigenrei^^ :'ABCt. appjwatkBuVNaUhoiit. 
ptpKiict^ ;.' |l|ilkstitiliy.'kre‘''*meti^^ 1%' ifnt '* tinaad "<101' on 
it .-rl'.*' 

or tikar, psf?''ijj^ 
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Preservation—now or never 


Ifisipru^ai arcHiitecturaJ tsui^trkft 

Hit disappearing fnom the Airilr&;aA 
Sja jflsk, as a consequence ol the 

and fhe need lor {nirkilif apace; 
:Mir #ie atviiilkle «l itie public foiiMwd tbdt 
prcservaticMi bis begw tc I rba a qp. ham 
apathy to alarm; the latest threat is to New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson is in favour of^ bd^fiing; the 
preservadooists in their lonely battfes with 
buU^zer, jsnd bipartisan Bills have 
^ been hitrodoced in Congress which 
srkM esibfM^ die p cmcrp l e ai assistance 
iMn MUbM ^emnisw. lut so many 
a noan tea iie b st o l ve d dun lieicbigpi bcfoie a 
j eomlwr af kgtskstive co mo d UMS be 
necisiify bdore a emprebenaiee pkn for 
‘presetvini ihc national hesitage can emeege. 



Even then there is no certainty that anything 
>Mke cnoud^ nkmey wdt be aggiiupcitfsd. 

in addiiion to die ab a en ce ii nmey^ the 
pskacip^ weatoesses of cadating iovcsnneiit 
paoiecis have been duplication and a lack of 
cn-ofdkiatiQn and co-apecation« The pro¬ 
posed laws would correct these defeas by 
creating an Advisory Councit on Historic 
fte seivatkicL One of die ttbs iv based 
inaiidy on the reto mme ikfati ot i s contained 
ki a report, mode by the Special Coaimifiec 
on HistDric Ptcremdon, whfch has reeendy 
been pubhslwd adih an introduczkiB by 
Mrs Johnson.'" Mkyoea of doo large csdes 
spooBoicd the convntttee,. indiGai|ing tbcif 
awarenesa ol criddsm in their poaiinanitics 
against the cavulter way in which urban 
renewal programmes and federal highway 
projects^ no less than local^ commerei^ 
intcfest8;i arc allowed to take precedence over 
preservation schemes when conflicts arise. 

While if is ctsily iMSssiblc to drive die 
bBtigldi end bnedtfa of the land witboet 
eWbW • idogle bvildmi of hsstockal or 
glc|||UUUyiil diednctknit tlicrc are in sober 
V ^ categnrks. Adr 

aikte^ k takesii#^rsevering tourist to hnd 
item. In the ei^y days the primary con¬ 
cern of the pur^ and phUanthropim who 
were hiteiereed bi preifemcfon was to $;ive 
dk ltoincs of lt(wbes£ la Myd the Tennessee 
tajMiitire tppvopiimt a large 

am lor thnee dWb wlbuy dre booae whicb 
Ired befcciied re Andibw Ataboai 

We aaore rime the detennhied women who 
eghciijdie money to buy Mourn Vernon 


preservation efforts ever'sSto.' Luckily lor 
thilR Geotge Washington Ikred te W attare* 
thre house accessible to uniefsts* As a reanit 
Mount Voroon, akaost alone smonf im sfynlsy 
is seif-supporling, 

There are hundreds of other .bistnek 
houses, many of them museun% which are 
open to the public; not all of them, by any 
means, arc of more than local Interest and 
most are in varying degrees of insolvency. 
In the Hast preservation activities have 
tcfided to stay bi private hands, etther as a 
cfvk imemt of organisatkMM such as the 
Amerkasr tedtote of Ardiirecis nr beemae 
tcoups were formed especially lor the pur¬ 
pose. In she western part ^ the country 
stare goyernineots did not necessarily take 
the initiative but more often than not ihay 
have been willing to assume some respoiisi- 
bifity for preserving landmarks, especially 
ones which, are tourist attractions. But the 
twenty or so Spanish missions in California 
dwt their restoration to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The reconstruction of Williams-^ 
hwBgf the Cfdaoial town in Virginia, which 
did. wonders to encourage Hderest in pre s ev - 
varioii, was begun by Mr Rockefefier forty 
years ago* For a time, until there were me 
left, ** flxing up ” old houacs to live: m was 
fas^nablc. 

In the past. Congress has made it plain 
that preservation was not considered a 
federal concern and the steps that it has 
taken to support private and local efforts 
have been rd^tant and skimpy. However, 
the importance of protecting kiidscaFes and 
todmarks was recognised by the federal 
gooenmem fifty ye^rs ago when die National 
Park Service waa cstabliikud. Although die 
sendee k chiefly the cusrediaii of land (afit 
mflllon acres), and milstrey sbea such as 
baitkfielda and cemeteries, it doea own and 
adraihister some buildings considered to be 
of national importance. These include the 
laboratory and home of Thomas Edison,, the 
house where Lincoln dicsd and the homes of 
JPreridents of the United States. 

The Fkit Service has been directly in¬ 
volved whb preservation dnoogh ka survey 
of historic American buildings. This was 
originally an emergency protect to give work 
to onempfeofed ardiitecta during the depres¬ 
sion. tt hks been revived on a permanent 
basis and to date an inventory of some ia,ooo 
buildings has been made. It is esttmared 
that 90,000 others arc worthy <rf the inven¬ 
tory, It is a ffiemure of the pace of demo- 
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Ittion that about half of tJmle already on the 
Kst ho longer exist. 

A aeriofid survey uaderiaktn by ilie Park 
Service is the Re^tiy of Kati^ial Hiatorlc 
Lantaaikaw To . be eligible a bofldng nr 
site nhnat be, authentically associated: with 
Amrican histoey. If the owner of suah a 
property agrees to neat it with respect and 
to care for it appropriately, he is entitled bo 
an official certificate, a brenze plaq^ue 
free advice from the government—but patch¬ 
ing a leaky roof is his own responsibility. In 
the six years tliat this project has been in 
effect almost yon lan|hiwk& have^en dkaig- 
Hated <€3 ef ihem -1^ iih/f tairh SbiiO. 
Among them are tlie King ranch in Texas as 
well in Bnrify E^ckiilsen^ house in Maiia- 
dausem. 

The Biost important evenC foT' the caure 
was the fbundi^ ip 1947 of the Natienal 
Trust , for Histow Preservation^ with head¬ 
quarters in Washington,. Mnfiy of its goals 
and functions arc similar to those of the 
National Trust in Britain—^but that wgs 
modelled on an ear^ Massachiisetts group 
called the Trustees of Resert atfons. €5cm- 
grere Inis chartered the Trust and given it 
tax-exempt sretm, but so far no federal 
go win on en t fondt whatever have been am- 
tribuied. Two fouadatidiuh^btnh were set 
up by the Mclkm family)^ have peoyided an 
endowmens amounting to $ 2 *^ million. This 
at . least sMsrea the. Trust’s future as the 
central authoii^ supplymg (cadersliap for 
its grdwing tnembersUp, wMch nam inehidi^ 
alinosf 10,000 indrvidcRils and OigamiBa- 
cions connected with Vnii^ as^ts of 
prerervutioiii; they ovm or soperraw more 
than 1,800 houses and athci' himoric prapm- 
ties.. 

On the whok the prefers that 

these be preserve^ through .local esflbrts and 
that whenever possible they be adapted to 
new and ^etk^ uses. So far fewff than 
a dozen pre^des hare been accepted 
the Trust itsdf. yhty indude ah addhe 
novBK m ^nitnnBS^ two iiinnecQinHornfiff^ 
oonnwy hpureis in Virgihjh, ’iwo komre fii 
Wudifngson and Vwo n^iezs apanudi only tatit 
year: a Gndie Revkal gimdino built in 
gnd a: itibuebrei caintp deriffied by Frank 
Lloyd Wiighr about 1940. Tfais^ had ^ ^ 
takmi apatit and rebuilt on a nw sire at a 
price many tinrea what the cottage coat to 
bund in the first place—a gloomy thought for 
those wbb amst plan cvemtfidly for the 
semtSon of, sfcy toa p m - 

*1Fud So RuncNit' ffiffivc, 

ilk»renedl 211 
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W» Mnk tfw point It oyttit <Mit> VVhm l| 

Atirtttwtimn tnAmMkai tBd#t|in^yJnqtftfB«ii»IPtf[ji% Aal 

' MlByCOWI^t 

Ufit^ CaHlomi* ipMmtitonlMtieattilMlmt^ e wi c ui lji ip^ W’ 
P9ri«nc«llMiA«i^l^cap«Mnl«n«MiRrln|y«uriju<itianiM^ 

Wlwt ^ doWitnoiir th«y 1ht)r itoiply call onlM firil 

Cafifomla'ii tnott Inwinetwiantad tintjj' with fm vqiwrtenced and 
mtamatlonri Dlvii^ln both tot Ai^itaa jmd Spqifinneiteo. They tan furMihl^ ‘ 
anistanoe In depth ihiitMigh m0iith^tl8B tioi ofMcei, botdaMo^Otdar jjn Q^' 
. foBila. Thay can bilhg you awih ndtpMtft Ibfouth lha 22 Wbmrn AaMip^tttian 
aflAtand banies wiifh over 3S0 offfM'bi th* ian other %VMam-Sh^ plw tA^atam 
fBantxiijMvationIntMtuitiOAt " . 

'Uia'straval)p|of^wwiHte2i#l9ditcim.yourpiobtemi4v^y^. ^ 



UNITED CAUFORNM 

tos Angeles Headquarters; 600 South Spiting Strfit 
San Francisco Headquarters: 40S Montgomery Stre^ 

Capital Funds over $ 26 d/X) 0 j 000 
Resources over $ 3 ^ 00 /) 00 j 000 
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I n Zurich now regain lost ground? 
N o economic scholar 
N eeds to tell us yet again 
fi tiports must do better 
S totitt shcAild be but^ then. 
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Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operatioji^^ cover 
the world. 



Where in the world are you ? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and Cal9biniiii| ibis 
may surprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in- 
iaraatkmal business, and we have 
loaore overseas facilities, than any 


other MidWest bankl 
Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We have a representative office 
in Zurich, and one in Mexico 
City. Also, for your convenience, 
a subsidiary in New York^'Conti- 
nental Bank Intematicmal. Our 
activity in foreign exchange trad¬ 


ing and short-term investing 
makes us a major factor in the 
wor^d money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corre* 
.spondent banking ^connections 
and what have you got? A bank 
that can serve 3rQU anywhere in 
theworM. 

That’s the extent of it.. 


CONTTNENlAiL 

Continental lUinoia Hatiosal Bank and Trust Company of Chici^ 

231 South U Solle Street. Chia«o,lllui(ai«QQ^ Ftdanl Itgpooit liutitonoo CorponitSon 

Brandies and Offices: Loii4eia*jdiiKtoO‘^^ • Tokyo * Zurich 

LONDON BEANCBBSt S8/0O^M»oriativ41M Squaia 4tl2|MrM 
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CenHmtidpom paigt ^ 

CoBMu't ^de. T^ .ABMiiaui Tdephcne aad Tdegrapli OeiB- 
paojP} 'wbidi aii^t have corned • satdlitt system of its owot 
►. fw t ^h i ni i Bd that it ■is.ia>iavout of Coaisat’s owning a taife<«a|M^- 
setdlite to serve the communications common carriers widiin 
America. 

But AT & T dunks diet the carrieis (like itself) should own the 
receiving stations on dm grounds Cmimt will find this hud^^ 
Bwaihw. The satellite cw^don has already asked the FOB^ 
»ve it pc^men^ ownmship of t^, ground stadons; at prmc^t 
fflem fta'a fonpMiy'baim. AT & T reihahi' on 
‘Ommi’s tide if its whh^ <m grotmd stations are aossed? That 
be kteee^g to. wan*. Fpr wli& AT ft T is Comsat’s lai^ 
tiioithddei} .it doet not hesitate to ccknpete with it. Fot exanli 4 e> 
AT ft T hat asked dte PCCs ^mtssion to lay a 72d<Iian]^ 
icabte betwem Florida apd the Vir^ klands, as a step in Us con¬ 
nections'with die CariUieati anid South America, even though 
Comsat wants tb serve tlus area by satellite. : 



of its. 

■ iiiiternadoatily. 

autfatnity to build,nF<MP •«#'«''“'£ . 

~ the iacwaae in tiaaaattaotk.ctwimfidal.telqifaoiie jmd, tekviaion 
business which is expected when a second Early Bird Is launched 
later this year. Two other stations are being boik in die states of 
Washington and Hawaii, to handle the communications acroaa the 

e^ with a mpacity five times greater than Ikfly Bird’s, should 
jn ’sfl^, 90 degim a^iatti 4 ery^^ 

'And by^en Copaskttiioddbe'weti on ks way'wMi UsuieflPadw^n 
to provide continuous ground-to-air commuidosCHms^ fbr 0^- 
hiet'cia]' aircraft flying over oceans. By 1 ^ 69 , when the ktethn 
agreement under whk* 47 other countries participate With the 
ynited States in the gl^ netwofle comes up for negotiation, 
Comsat hopes to be sufficiently' established tb deter them from Wiy 
temptations to set op or job rival satellite systema. 



Playboys in » . 
Burin^lahd 

NEW YORK- 

1 Accordiog to the latest 
figures there are 490,000 
playboys in this pan.of 4i^e 
western, world. Doubtless 
the number will multiply 
during the next few 
months; the fourteenth 
Playboy Club opened in 
Boston a month ago and 
the fifteenth is due in 
London in June; slated 
for a fuinre, but as yet un- 
namedp ^te is a club In 
Washingt<^ DC. Despite 
this rapid acceptance,, the 
uninitiated still view the Play^^y breed¬ 
ing habit with some concern! In NjCW 
Vork and Poston, c^cials displayed iome 
early hostility' and the clubs sruddeidy 
found it difficult 46 secure tnftertainrtient 
ond liquor, lioenc^ That trial ii over 
and woa Howeyerj more eebenfiy several 
newapapeiSfliave harassed the elubs, claims 
ing the^fbaye treated- bu^es ” 
or waitresses cruelly; nine of thmi are 
said to haye been discharged for being 
overweight. Nevert^less the uhfiattefing 
'publicity contributes tb dto Playboy inu^e 
of deyi!-nfiay*<»i)e bsidftiSbrs and^attra^ 

^ underdresBM women, 'all of whom are 
modern, emancipated and with it.** 
The ifony of all this is that the Phiy- 
boy Clubs. ar4 in fact the soul of res¬ 
pectability, catering mosftly to transient 
visitors—businessmen, airline steward¬ 
esses on a date, suburbim cOupfes having 
an evening in the town, ^e whisky is 
‘ not watered: the owners are not asso¬ 
ciated with the underworld ; the bunnies 
are neithsar bar girls nor proscisiltes. In^ 
. (ked> :though -they may be stirflod .into 
^ tight# rdveabog c<»tumCs, their ,1^^ 
:protecte4.yby^ five 
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The girls are forbidden to get in touch 
with any member or custom^ after work¬ 
ing hours; to ensure that "the bf 
the rule is Observed, a private> detective 
agency keeps a continuous eye on things^ 
Since the waitresses cam close to $300 
a week ;ia salary and tips, they are usually 
xeabJ to accept the conditions of employ¬ 
ment. For it quickly becomes as apparent 
to them as. it does to the tnetabers of the 
club that me rakishness is.all jiat the surr 
face, all lOlstticted to manner and pose. 

What the dubs arc really selling is 
leisure and, like most leisure, enterprises 
in America, from sailing to modem art, 
they became a success overnight. The 
first one was cg>ened in i960, appropri¬ 
ately enough in Chicago, the home of Mr 
Hefner's Hayboy magazine. It was as 
much a Wajtcr Wtty inspiration as it was 
a business scheme. In six short years 
the monthly magazine had attracted more 
than X million readers (today its circula¬ 
tion is considerably over 3 million) and 
-had become aeceptable enough to build 
A substantial advertising base. 
magazine's 4eademai[:kvi^^ 
that of thy pvpmillctiaus 


the company of attractive nude young 
women, what it so][d to .readers was j[ts 
version of today's sophisticated flfd 
There was the a^at bhchd^ fiafi fhd’ 
newest stereophonic* ' ^' 

right" attitudeK'ibwafds filnis^ Jatziimiio; 
liieraturc, advice odmitt Avess, coekingvi 
and manners^ -A Playboy 4 Wgh| dub: wi^. 
a way of prqiectlng'ail that'the.magadne,^. 
represent^. It had be .located, 
elegant seQlApi^ of a dty; U tiad to^sc^h '' 
modern and. CdSiially rich.; i| had to have 
style. 

In just six years the dobs have become 
big business although they arc still a very 
personaJ empire of Mr Hefner's. Net 
inooane last year came to $20 million, a, 
jump of 55 per cent over 1964 iPUtyhoy 
magazine grossed more than millioii 
last year). Now the dubs are ^pending 
into the hotel industry, wiUi one operat¬ 
ing in Jamaica add another one planned '' 
as an all-year^^ndiskiing and svntftmttsf ’ 
resort in Wisconsin. ’IHiere Is a ditb; 
magazine, a dub cirmilttor. onteitame^^^ 
(who spend three wockfli rti eacb. of * 
the Playboy Clubs) and dqb prodttets^ ^^f^ 
bow ties, cigarette lighters, cuff Unks-r ^ 
which brought in $1.7 million last year, ^ 

waiting to be demepea net on], m 
America, but th|E«KI{#iwt igOffm 
Europe. PlaybQ,’»,ii««9^ 
be close to the ntfiuk; the seryi^^ ace 
genuine and modem.and first da|s imd 
the image (that 

prolific rabbit) is kept constantly f;msl^ , 
although it may now be in dangelf, fPor 
while the $50 life mcipbersbip is reserved 
fpr men only, womeif^friends, wives and 
secretaries—are pcft^ed to borrow .the 
key which is the syn^l of memWrship. 
For them the attradSon of the Pldyboy 
Clubs takes .die idrb^Oot only of a night 
out with one's husbands but more fre- 
^[uefiiiy of a Wednesday afteanoon lunch 
with other suburban wives before going 
m M ; Thq wqqten, dlimaten to 
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How the Country Divided 


e tHUfAMto iqiBe t||k>ipOQ am peopk voted Lal>our> 

•one 770|0 Q(iiJM^ oioi^lLibenl (•omednies becauao they 
<kid ao' ooad^ilie^ 585^000 fewer voted Consorvative, a 
dtghdy jhii^ .fwttpetdoa voted for oddities, but 400,000 fewer 
jKople vaM at fUii la view of tbe small ioorease in the electorate 
and jliiMMEer bedmen of the register, the drop in turnout— 
fnaa'77fO no 75.S per cent—reptesented a definite increase in 
Bvh the abstentiotu occurred almost wholly in safe 
•jSiti (noK in the north than the south, mote in Lalwur safe 
aeata Aaa in Tory safe seats), where an increasingly sophisticated 
ciectonte has begun to realise that its votes do not count for mudL 
' Turnout rose in netaly three out of every four marginab. 

libe net swing from Gonservative to Labour, by our method of 
counring it, waa only a.7 per cent; this is true whether one 
iachades Nodtem Ireland or excludes it. There can be mtument 
aboot bow one strikea the average—for example how one tteata 
ahe veses far mbor par^ and the votes in the Speaker's sem 
anil snae people ane qtiodiig a swing of 3.1 per (taking only 
oonsdtniocies vdKK the two main patties came fitat and second), 
^mefaevet method one uses, the swing was lower dian tbe three 
astionwide eptnioo polls bad forerold *, the final swing predicted 
in the MmTi National Opiinon Poll was 3I per cent, that 
in the Doity TtUgrapWt GaUup 4} per cent and in the Daily 
Bxfren poll per oenc. But the opinion pdls scored a con* 
siderable achiwemefit in letting everybody know what the result 
waa going 10 be, and were still a far better guide than anything 
else. Flrmikly, ^ other indicators used by some of us brfore the 
dectioD, in &cussing possible regional or other variatkms in the 
swing, often went pretty badly wrong. Among these misleading 
jndicat<ns-*mucb mote misleading than the nationwide polls—^weie 
leaked intiinations from both parties' canvassers, impressionistic 
lepoita Gram journalists on the spot, constituency surv^s by new 
opinion pofling organtsatioai (including dwse pt^lish^ in this 
newspaper), and aome (though not all) recent local council 
by^efecdon lesulta. 


How Uniform a Swing 7 


% twhto to 

Number of 

% swing to 

Number of 

Contervatlves 

eonstituenciss 

Labour 

constituencies 

2 to 3 . 

2 

3 to 31 

67 

1 to 2 

5 

31 to 4 

80 

Oio 1 

15 

4 to 41 

47 

% swing to 


41 to 5 

38 

Labour 


5 to 6 

41 

Oto t 

15 

6 to 7 

19 

Ito 1 

22 

7 to 8 

9 

itoH 

30 

8 to S 

3 

nto2 

55 



2 to 23 

76 


01 / 

21 to 3 

93 
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The feamiK of tbe ekccfon was the evenoess of the swing. Over 
half of ah ooostkueiides pAxltiGed swings to Labour of betwoen 
2 ai^ 4 per cent. In oedy is of the 630 consthuencies was Acre 
a difswieg to Ckmaervatise; kronly t dooen (aia of chem inike 


Binnit^^iam area> tiin^ in did ^ ofet 

7 per cent, l^eihaps three wnall general variation can be 
out. Ftrstg there was a bigger swing to Labour in ^ di^ 
(averaging 4 per oentg by the BBC^ definition of |>ig ^es) than 
in the ru^ areas (averaging 2.3 per cent, by the BBC*s de^tion 
again). The b% city swk^ to Labour vvaa by Bhuunghain and 
Newcastle, followed closdy by , Sheffield and Manf^ester ; but 
London and Liverpod moved dose to the national averages and 
Glasgow actually slighdy below it. 

Second, and partly allied to this, there was a dear tendency for 
the areas that had swung most to Labour in 1964 to slow down 
tlieir extra swing this time, and for those tliat^ had swung, least 
in 1964 to cateh up. Ijt will be seen that among 25 areas in the 
fade viMdi follows thh aitidc, the biggest swings ^ Labour were 
4.6 per cent in the west midlands (the Black coimtt^, 4.4 per cent 
,00 Tyniesiiie;, 4.3 per oehc |a noidi Yorkshire. The smallest, just 
short of a per bent, weile in rural Wales, central southern England 
and Qtydeside • (althoi^ averaging 2i per cent in the dty of 
Glasgow). ^ 

Third, akhmigh w swing to Labour was exactly the same in 
seats where Uberab withdrew as in those where they fought 
again (and in bodi sorts of seats there was a smaller swing 
than in consthuencies were straight lights both times), there 
was by oonuast a distinctly higher swing to Labour (4 per cent) 
in the tdalively few seats ^ere new Liberal candidates appeared. 
It does, therefore, look as if, contrary to many people’s forecasts. 
Liberal votes are still rather more interchangeable with Con¬ 
servative votes than with Labour ones. In virtually all three- 
cornered oontests where Libenl came third, the Liberal vote fell; 
the lower swing to Labour in these contests—and in those where 
a Liberal fell out—than in strai^ fights su^ests' that rather more 
ol these cx-Liberal deserters were going to the Tories. Similarly, 
when a Liberal candidate made a new appearance, it was the 
Conservative candidate who was most usually hurt All of this 
does suggest that there was a greater last-minuite reluctance of 
the upper middle class to go over to Labour than some of the 
opinion polls had foretold. In the staid outer suburbs of London 
—^SDcb at North Hendon, Bromley, Southgate and Wimbledon— 
tbe pro-^bour swing was smaller than in the bedsitter areas 
further in. 

Some potentially distorting issues got a mpst welcome conie- 
uppance. There was actually a slightly above-average swing to 
Labour in seats where anti-cdour-prejudioe had been anticipated, 
apparently because desertmg Liberals felt that they simply 
coidd not vote Tory there ; some of the same tendency Was shown 
in seats where individual Conservatives liad tried to campaign 
raucously again&t the abolition of hanging. There is ah extremely 
bcaidiy moral for the future of Conservative politics m thb. 

The astonishing evenness of the general national swing meant 
that Conservatives did not gab} a sin^e seat, and that the 47 Con¬ 
servative scats of 1964 which were captured by Labour contained 
no surprises. Indeed 34 of, them came from the 37 seats listed 
on page 1215 of The Bccnarmt of April and as the easiest Con- 
servaiive seats to captures those vutnerable to a swing trf 2 per 
cent. Amohg this group the only thiee seats saved by die 
scfvatives west south-west Hcrfofc South Dorset, and Maldon, 
a& dianks to die ledooed fural swng, AB tte Labw 
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gtfris fi^ Tdiy^c^ ^ 4| mb which had^StW' 

as tbt easiest for Labour t6 capture^ with Comrajr (on out l»e 
as nuabct 82^ rufoerabie to a 4f (lent swing) as the furthest 
outsider that Labour managed to g^. The only changes in seats 
not listed in onr pre-election scorecard were the Irish Republican 
labour gain of Belfast tPesr from Ulster Unionist^ and some of ^ 
the Liberal oddities^ The Libp^ held on to Orpington and 
Bodmin^ whidh we had rather expected them to lose to the Con^ 
servatives ; but thoy lost Cardigan and (^ithness to Labour, which 
we 1 ^ not foreseen. Frc^ the Tories die Liberals gained North 
Gord[ 4 all and Aberdcensmre West (wl^h we had listed as 
possiWes); and dso captured the JV^nchester outer^subui^b of 
Cheidle. The, liesglt of ak this is that the new House of ComhKVis 
contains 363 Labour MPs, 253* Conservatives, 12 Liberals^ otic 
Irish Itepublican Labour and tte Speaker; that gives Labour an 
overafi 'majority of 97 of 99, according to u^hethef otie counts 
the Republican Labour Mr Fitt on Mr Wilson’s or the other 
Me, . . 


I N order to overthrow this majority at the next general election, 
the Coflservatiyes will need a swing of 3i per cent There are 
49 Labour seats in the new House Commons that would be 
vulnerable to such a swing ; of which r8 are vulnerable to swings 
of under i per cent, only 4 to swings of between i and 2 per cent 
—^but no less than 22 to swings of between 2 and 3 per cent. 
The Conservatives, more vulnerably, now have 23 seats that would 
be lost to swings of under i per cent at any new by-elecdons, and 
another 18 to swings of between i and 2 per cent. At the other 
end of the scale Labour now has 190 rock-solid seats that are 
invulnerable to any swing lower than a mammoth xo per cent, 
while the Conservatives have only 55 in this category. The swing 
to Labour in the 1966 election has naturally increased the so-callcd 
wasted votes in Labour strongholds. In the strongest-held scat, 
Abertillcry, Labour got 88.1 per cent of the votes (on a 73.4 per 
cent turnout) just ahead of ^dwcllty’s 86.2 per cent (76.7 per 
cent turnout). The Tories don’t chalk i^p such big figures in tbeir 
safest seats, partly because Liberals usually stand in them* In 


ffbw Uate a Maf||inT 

Conftituenofaa in which tabour and Conasivayva wwe in (hat and second 
place. 

Per cent vote lead Numbers of: 

oitotber.patty V, - Labour aeata,, ^ , Conaeiyatiae seats 
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21 
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353 
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South Kensington, for instance, where the Tory share of voces 
this time was 65.1 per centi the Liberal ihare .was I5*x per cent. 
Outside Nor9:hern Ireland, South Angus has the biggest Tory 
share—^70.4 per cent. 

Britain wifi now be ruled by what can almost be called a teach'^in 
parliament. The 46 brand new Labour MPs who captured seats 
from Tories this time have an average age of 38 ; three are only 
26, although one is 57. As many as 19 of the 46 are described as 
teachers, varying from a nursery sch^l teacher to professors of 
politics ; in addition, another six are educationalists of some sort 
and seven are lawyers. Only one of the 46—the victor ar 
Nottingham South—seems to have come up the old Labour way : 
an engineering fitter, ex-TUC training college, town counclUor, 
member of the National Union of Railwayxncn. In their marginal 
seats Labour rdiadcnis committees opted overwhelnungly for 
candidates of the new waye. 


Votes and Seats of the Parties 

In the tibia below the country has bean divided for the purpont of comppriaon into twenty-five regiont. bated on aociol and aconomib homogoneity. although widely diiffdrent • 
in abw end popuietiofi. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE REGIONS is genorilly clear but aome detaila of the bounderieaere as follows: GreelW iondop Ivipfudea eH boroughs adjacent to County of London. 
NotOmm HofM Coundes extendi ea far as Berks (excluding Abingdon and Newbury), S. Bedford end, In Essex, to Epping, Chelmsfoid ind Sputnehd. M/d-Southwn Enghmf Includes the 
rest of Berks and ell Ddrset except West Dorset. South-West f/ipteod includes Bristol and S. Gloucester. Bsster/t Counties Includes the/est of Bedford, Paterboro'. Huntingdon end Isle of. 
Ely. Country Includes Birmingham) Wolverharnpton, Coventry and edjicenr boros, also Cannock, Solihull, Sutton Coldfield and Nunepton. N, W. MiMends Includee Balob. nMt Of 
Steiriird eod Cheihiie Up to Chester, Ruriddnii, Knutiford end Macelaefleld. Msnohesmr end Ccclps. Middleton end frpltwicti^ Oldham, Statybddoe^nd Ffydih Chpidle^ 

Altrincham and dfl boros, contained within thdsa. Metseyside includee Croeby, Huylon, St. Helene, Wldnes end alt WIrral oonatftuanclet. /fear of LhhtesMre exoludei Bdivow and Mbfeeeiiibe 
and Lonsdale. Yorks Woollen District includes Sowsrby, Keighley, Leads, Wakofiefd. Coins VsNsy and boros, contained within thsss. Yorks CosI snd Stsel District inetudes everything in 
W. Riding south of Psnistone, Hertisworth, Normsnton, Barnsley end Oon.Vallsy. Durhem end Toeseldo inc^dee Middlesbrough snd CIsvsIand. Tynestdo inetudsa aH eonitftushoies 
on the River Tyne at far as Consatt on ona bank and Nawoastle on the other. Gtemorgon end Moiupoi^ includes LlineHy. Ctydestdo Includes Glasgow, Graenook, Dumbarton and aN 
Lenerkehire except Lanark. Southern Seof'/a/rdlncludes everything elaa south of Stirling'and Fife.' - ' 

THE PARTIES HAVE BEEN DIVIDED in the upual way including in the three mein parties any candidates who would accept the party whip If returned to Weatminater. 
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; W SHERIDAN ALLEN fi 

i "JThis Important book ... He has 
itraced the Nazi revolutioii, stage ^ 
/ Jby stage, within a smaH uclf-con- t; 
. lained German 'jporhmuaity<! ^ 

1 Hugh Trevor-Roper, Sunday Times ;; 

qOBstinq^ one ql the most 
important DOokA oh tiaidsth to have 
appeared in recedf years ... It adds 
an entirely new perspective to our 
understanding of the Nazi pheno¬ 
menon.' 

Richard Cott, Guardian 30s 

ARsMiptf 

‘ HANS RODS A histpry 

of Poland from the end of the 
First World War up to the fall of 
Khrushchev, covering both internal 
eveiits lind external ^Sb^tibns, ^ 
notably with Russia apd <)Wfnapy. 

11 ihafe 42 s • " 
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;Wia!^TER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St John-Stcvas 

/|rw UI&iiity lEOSAY^ VOLUMBS t A 

with an introductum by •> 

Sir William Haley* Editor of The 


“Mr. St. Jbhn*Stevai is doin^ ■;*; 
Bagehoc proud, and the entei^ise is 
in no way out of scale. He is more 
than just highly readable. He should 
be’whd* „ 

The Tmes Literary Supplement 


Wlhngs ha«e lpr.110 
been enjoyed and esteemed by alJ 
sensible people, that it remains a / 
mysrery why he has never unul now , 
had full textual justice done to,him.’* ^ 
John Haymandi Findnehl l imes 


“Wc are deeply indebted to Mr. St. 
John-Stevas lor giving us our first 
opportunity of studying the collected 
works of the finest essayist of the 
nineteenth century.** 

Kingsi^ Mart^h Pun^ 


**... everythin^ in this noble edition 
does ijpgehot ptoud—ediuqg, auno- 
tation^ index And pvindng^** ' 

Raymond Morfmer, 
TJie Suliday •. Ames 


Price £5.0.0, for the ^ of two 
vdluintea* post free by- aorface 
mail to any part of ^e world 
except the'17;S.A. and Philipp* 


ln^e EKthrwd UiuvmltTm^f 

is available. 

Further volumes will be published 
oti completion as follows: 

; voLUMi YU 

. IHSldTlCAL: VOL^A^i IV & V 
liCX>NpMlC: Vi dcrVIl ^ 

xfiltiBiis MTXfSBLL/b^aobs mm: ^ 
" -.^yOlLUME VIO^ 

■* , ' . -.f! 

The''< 5 c!^!ect*d Works of Waher 
Bag^ot ai^obtainable direct ficoni; 

BookDept.^ 

The Boonomist* 

25 St Jameses Sc« 
London* S.W.l 
Whitehall 5153 
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The New Leaming? 


Nmr Uadwcsldm in tihe Modnm WMld 

Bidiced'by Mutny G. Ross. 

AfaemtHsn. 200 pages, iilusortted. jys. 

This is a syDopesium of ten essays by 
c h a n oellora and beads of univenisies in the 
Commonwealth and tiie United States on 
stutiw new ones. Three of ^ ten aie 
Bnglish: front-running Susscl Yotk and 
East Anglia. The reason for this is duK 

in Britain thn have thought about new uni- 
vmities—their nature, ptobleiM and loi^- 
term development—to a degree^ and with a 
’ tborougfaness, that has not been pSaaiblc in 
any other country. 

The Canadian editor is not simj^ btttter- 
tt up the old country when he sqrs tUs. 
^ have been forced to take dwu^ about 
our new universities because unm a few 
years ago they were a new idea to us. We 
have bMO spurting to catch up. , OthM 
civilised countries had many more univer¬ 
sity places; we, with our Oxford and 
Cambridge, had let other universities 
emerge only after a generation or mord of 
local apprenticedup. 

It is ^tifying merefote that Dr Ross can 
point to fmtutei that ate petricularly 
original "in the courses, and in the con¬ 
figuration of courses ” offered by the new 
British universities. Breaking ground, has 
ks benefits. Certainly the essays by Sir 
John (now Lord) Fulton, Lord James 
and by Frank Tbistletlmwte (yAo pays 
pnqwr tribute to the jAthfinding done ac 
Keele) have more to say than mliiK of die 
others: about die balance of academic aims 
and activities, about the shape of die 
physical enrirmunent, about (cnieially) the 
mahods of. teaching, and i^ut internal and 
external relations. 

All the tales of course have their own 
inmrest—and. theit pwn moraL The easy 
bir^ for all die fedetal and state, ins-and- 
otue, of Auitrdia’s Mooadii'iust .in dm e to 
stop Mefeoutoe Univetsityi being 
I’ cvenshrimed#" oootrasits-jihiBriilyi for 
hastBnaB,.yr^ .JMelbouina’e^owp tuthukuons 
timea bar%r a eegptatipi); .(fepoody 
ncocded giaphioaUy.byiRohan-Rivetthi hw 
bodt on temanialw cbwacter Iferbert 
Brookest caUod 

piblis hcd das Mdboui^: Uatrataity 

' Elrc8t)s ‘E . - 

. Tlie eawblMwnimt of tfae/UiiiiTCBrity of 
Califecaia at, Rivettide,»' 
between."iibei^ a^".aiul.the 
. eami^’*; is 'V '^sdtpathw fecfw*? f». 

uafeldiM ston of f gJjcat--- 

,pkx. Tha-JUahwRiy'.of .<win« -cti fw * 
founded in-another of Aiperica’s fattest 


growing states'CP BKOt a " tidal: wave of 
emolmentSf’* .4% sitipciriagiy, dw first com¬ 
pletely new and sopaiate state university to 
be built in the Jlmtsd States , diis osntury. 
la Ontario,; Caaaihb fivo Upivetaitiea have 
pown to auoeen sinoe 1999^ >nd by 1970 
they will have jHMhieio Rodents ; and York 
Uanretaity of Torooto, vriucfa Dr Rosa hiaa- 
adf wriaea ahom^.ls not oo;^ likdy to be 
.the hugest of the sev ooos, bin also (unlflce 
,.mast of die places ia .dds book outside of 
Britain) claims a “ radical" new prognmme 
of stu^, 

All these new umversidesi in-whatever 
country, "are in the poblk domain in a 
manner, and ton degree, uncommon k. the 
past.” Not only are th^ aided by public 
money, as many have lo^ been; th^ are 
now seen as pumic hnestmmitB, ooinmun^ 
projects serving: pulUk needs, witn 
tmpoatuit impUcatfeiM fer thrir governance 
UM the terms of their academic ind^ien- 
denoe. As Lord Fidcon says of dus 
OQuntty: 

... die Bubatsnee of tbeir 101000107 will 
lemaia ti kmg as toitndve la academic affaitt, 
above all in reaeaitth aod k determialnt what 
is tai^bti lemains widi academics. 

If they ate to ensuw this, they mutt see to 
it that what thw collectively onr, whatever 
the diversity of pattern between tlidm, it 
relevant to society’s needs. 

Tbit test is starieest, inevitaUy, in the 
poorer and developiiy countries. It is 
plunfy illustrated him fay the tssoessim |o 
put agriculture ac the oenoe of die Uni¬ 
versity of Nigeria because agricukim it 
Nigicm’t -backbone ^ by & pcimaiy 
sequireauiiit that hkM’a new Maradiwada 
UniveisiM diau * cater fer the oeeda of die 
Ninoundmg regim. by :advaaciqg ka 
cukusal aw econouaic life”: Iqr the 
esrahlishmeot of. the Fafaatan Uni¬ 
versity of Engineering tod Tedmelogy to 
" give, the eulpiecis of technplogy the amt^a 
mid stimulus d>tt ate lesifmritt in a develop 
ing country.? ia also ^ test whcM 

ol^necessi^-pwsil^^ ^ 
k n die usmpafipndsriy, hy which the 
aew.”ooi]»m.aqd.cqni6giira(iaw'SdjO^^ ” 

. in kis. cDuntty wiR wihldged';' with their 
ttend (owaids^MB«>omry ” eopU (aari 
. deyehipnKat and moefeai^ atadisa > diew 
chOiMi, vatiouriy riia|k between irobo^ of 
giuiiped eubjeca^dia o|d." entiesKM 
defMcimentt$..di(;w <feqiw m 
...m^ becwew-'feMi^. 4 iK 0 ^.. 
.|onuifrs| ai^ {theJiig atiidwtr hm: 


(nddi.' only 



ackadfie 



pnhiagemcnt studfaa a)^ .hardly over 
paedtioned.) 

These are early days tp mske aisr finte* 
ment, whether of the supply of gopd' 
right educatkm or pf die extent to whiidi 
dk demand of society for professimBis 
afe hodi'lkerike-and numerate is going ..to 
be met The new universities seem fo 
gHmM what the test is; time it ttfil wanted 
to madnguish between new fashion and 
newfeanuag.,^ , 

Pro-&tabltiduiiciit 

Tlw EngUah Abw {tw* 

Edited by Leslie S. Hunter.. 


Ptngurn, 
4t. 6d. 


(Pelkan OrifriaL) 176 pagea. 


Leslie Hunter was Bishop of SheffidA bom 
1939 to 1962 and was diatinguiahed for 
be^ radical and at the same time practical. 
Some clergymen seem to diink dun eome- 
dung nee« to be done to the Chutdi of 
Enwnd. But often they ptux lameotadoot 
wiwut tellmg gegwe Tduit needs to be 
damn Bishop Huntw aiwiys bikgs dm issue 
to the grounds Hehndehandiaagibiqi.of 
the durries vriuch wanted l^isladoa to re¬ 
deploy the clem and leoiiaoiae tbeh modes 
of stipend. Ife joined l^liam Teo^ in 
anothmidanof tbefecdei. He proved more 
successful in recommcndkig whstjk sensiMe 
than in persuading others that k isadasible. 

This book cootaias essays , by six 
nuthots, for.fiishii^ punter wrife* ihm of 
dieesaayn BsmujapwposesPr-axiomoum- 
men to the ihi:, is the belief dun tbeeatah* 
Uidunent,.or die pimcm.teiMiiP'between 
church and atst^ <vM whefevsr 

idju9tiiieDts) be idi int p ia i^;, VeiBcn fMi he 
heard Hd^larinir itMiinh altecaiiioii li 

needed that k can ( 
ing the nenia 

■ecuting the finidPn.: $• «hai» ettidiy. 
llieae voupea din ithons often derkirdup 
by. VemitytwI^Hiti^aicei^ 

dK nanne of 

dieae kggefJekenjfiain whwb ihq^ expect; 

atV ^ ttSSUa' iMMUa atHMWk 

pSk^n decide, what 

L'nArJMft ^|QM||k ^1^ ej]|A QttflxSQSjflAA 

fr 

«iiit<iF4h ahdiioc HI the eciues 

.lbi» Hilfe tft titatnfcftm fiife# rfijiwgt 

.k.tk^^Mdvaitife.co the n«iMb.'«nd diec 
Upentocil adwi|>86;'tnNd|b-duii)cl^ iii 

tiidfe - iBMdMiKIUlinidaif ■ Tlia fllDaC fallDOCtlUlt 
taut Doom »iQK nr AnMi jaweet* 
l 9 hi»;fiean of MandMMer. He takea to pieces 


witt 'iii!e-.si*fe -ana ihetehy 





,■ dw potential lervices of churches to society 
at toe local level, ia the municipal cotpora- 
tion and t^ wetfare oj-ganisation. He wll 
have none of the idea that half the oI«r 
work of the church has been taken over ^ 
the welfare state. He rather wishes the 
cbutthes to seize their chances under the 
oew system. 

Of course, the state might not wish to 
continue the nexus. But until it ceases to 
wish it, say these authors, let us make ase 
of it. Bishop Hunter altogether denies that 
nominadofl to bishoprics by the crown, on 
the advice of a prime minister, is an unsuit¬ 
able arrangement for the mod^ age—that 
is, as it is working at the moment. He pre¬ 
fers ite system to any other that hiw been 
suggested. And he is a radical. 

Fading into Histoiy 

Europe of the Dietotoii^ 

By Elizabeth Wiskemoiml 

ColUns. (Fontana History of Europe.) 287 
pages. 8s. 6d« 

Men and women are mafrying now who 
were not bom when Hitler died, aiul the 
ioter-war years are fast fading into history. 
Before much lonpe^r the polemical assess¬ 
ments, the remin^nces and the coht^- 
porary aocx)iines of die period will yield 
ground completely co the professional 
oistorical analyses; these will no doubt 
treat k m a sub^hase In a large loop in the 
development of the European societies, of 
the fictions between lEtoope and the world 
and of intemational dealing that began in 
the eigbtemith century «Qd ended in our 
time. Something wiu have been gained 
whda dib day comes, the higher judgment 
that comes from hln^ght and the perspec¬ 
tive of distance. Something will have been 
lost—the freshness aod immediacy of 
personal participation. 

Miss Wiskemann’s book has a special 
value for, as well as coming at the moment 
erferanskioD from the one of treatment 
to the other, it k ^e work of an author who 
hiss had a mixture of experience and train¬ 
ing that further ensures diat it gives us not 
a little of both worlds. She began as a 
historian. After spending the 1930s as a 
foreign correspondent in Europe; and after 
getting to know the continent and its pdkics 
mtunaildy in this way, she returned to the 
historical profession after 1945. Her 
•coouOt of that intervening period, done 
from the distance of over twenty years, 
idlescs the advantages that come from ilib 
ctmr.. Her book is sound in its propor- 
dm, iccartte add cross-diecked as co ks 
details, end yet lively mid authentic in its 
general tone m only the work of someone 
who was pecsonaliy involved could hope co 
be. She annoittioes in her foreword that 
ibe makes no daipn so deuichment about 
die history ctf the pextod but does not 
belkve thiu to be iovoZved wkh it oblim 
one to be .inaccurate or ^fohonett. In die 
foUpw ^e af once catdics and 
our conciu^rence in this bdkf . 


BOOKS 


rm fmaau % 1966 


This is no easy task when the period was 
so complicated and the book must be so 
short, with only about 150 pages available 
for the years from 1919 to die outbreak of 
the second world war and the ranainder 
dtveied to ifac course of the . war itself. 
Some compromise has inevitably been 
imposed on Miss Wiskemann from this 
direction. She has met the need for it by 
adopting a largely narrative form and by 
avoiding lengthy analyses of trends and . 
special aspects. Anyone wanting a detailed 
knowledge of even the central problems Of 
the period will have to go dsewhere to 
obtain it. But anyone needing a brief intro¬ 
duction to the 'sriiole subject in the form of 
a textbook, which is what has set oUt 
CO provide, may be recommended to her 
book as very gc^ of its kind: compressed 
but comprehensive, sober but alsdsp^htiy, 
and notably pointed and telling in its selec¬ 
tion of detail despite the need to be heavily 
selective in so brief an account of suen 
crowded years. 

Lonely Hero 

WilUam HI 

By ^Stephen B. Baxter. 

Longmans. 471 pages. 60$. 

Mr Esmond's commission was scarce three 
weeks old when that accident befell King 
William which ended the life of the greatest, 
the wisest, the bravest, and most clement 
sovereign whom England ever knew.’* 
“‘Gallant mortal* cried my uncle 
Toby ... ‘ this moment, now that all is lost, 

I see him galloping across me, corporal, to 
bring up the remains of the English horse 
along with him to support the right—I see 
him with the knot of his scarfe just shot 
off, imposing fresh spirits into poor Gal¬ 
way’s regiment—riding along the line, then 
whaling about, and diarging Conti at the 
head of it—Brave! brave,' by heaven * cried 

my uncle Toby.” . 

Professor J^xter re-echoes Mr Esmond 
and Uncle Toby. To him William III is a 
hero, unflinchfo^ in physical courage, 
patient and tenaemus in cuploitiacy, unshak¬ 
able in adversity, a lonely,- deditated man, 
hard on himsdf and on 'Others^ who saved 
European liberties his exertions and fals 
example. But this is no conventional eulo¬ 
gistic biography. It is a substantial work 
m sober, ^tailed and seardnng scholarship, 
based solidly on very wide study (particu¬ 
larly of the Dutdi sources); And tl^ sweep 
of me narrative, for siB ks detafls, and the 
goacral balance ef judgment and perspec¬ 
tive ofo alike admissible. Ffom the peace 
of Nijmegen otiwards WBliam, dready the 
savtour of his oounwy, b seen, tod jostiy, as 
the great European imder against the ambi¬ 
tions of Louis XIV—fhe **iiltematiDoal 
eenius ” of whom Acton spoko—and Pro¬ 
fessor Baxiter fhretds Us way, with a 
patience 13 ce diat of his hero, tbrou^ ttie 
interminable ccnmiexkies of die diplomatic 
manoeuvres that mult tip tlm flBancm that 
first contained ind 
XIV. 


i^^aome'^^cots of froducdoii; thnja" 

. are Inadequate imd a bibliog^aph 
noH is to be publi^ed semsitely: M 
serious is ,thc fact that although Prof^sor 
Baxter is not oblivious of William’s failing 
(the occasional serious misjudgments eff 
other men; the lack of human warmth; 
the streak of rutblessness and cruelty; the 
sheer blunders as in the Gelderland affair 
in 1675), he lets his hero occupy too much 
of the stage^ Long though the book is, it 
would have been even more valuable and 
interesting if Professor Baxter could have 
devoted more space both to a general 
analysis of the diplomatic, military and eco¬ 
nomic situation at particular critical points 
in the narrative, and to a desci^tion in 


^ some depth of a number of the othdr charac- 
' ters hi the history. As it is, men noted as 
Fagel, Bentinck, Hensinis appear almost as 
mere figures in a frieze. And it is not 
chauvinism which compels a complaint 
about ihe treatment of Marlborough. It is 
underlttandablc that Professor Baxter should 
react against exces.sive English adulation of 
Marlborough. But it does not help his case 
to write ‘1 the worshippers of the great Marl- 
bprough, who conveniently enpugh are as 
ignorant of the French and Dutch languages 
as they arc of the English sources ”... or 
to pass over in almost complete silence the 
crucial and consummate exercise of diplo¬ 
matic skill that Marlborough showed in the 
negotiation of the Treaty of the Grand Alli¬ 
ance in the closing months of 1701. For 
years William disliked and distrusted Marl¬ 
borough, and with reason ^ but he did not 
lightly choose him for that task, nor can he 
have thought poorly oi the performance. 


Family Chat ’ 

Somerset and All .the Maughams 
By Robin Msugham. 

Hein'emmn. 284 pa^es, illustrated. 363. 

The trouble ia that “all the Mau^iams»** 
or at least idl the early Mauglums, are a 
bOK. " Much of the nmety pages of 
'this, book are an- acoouAt of Lord 
Maugham’s research into his ancestors, 
whmn he traces as far back as a seventeenth 
century Westmorland former. Lord 
Maiqsham obvioudy chjeyed ddng this, and 
the 'tesults of Ua reseat^ mil doubtless 
interest all the stirrivjbg Maug^nms. ^ 
other people’s mosstt^ have to be exeep- 
tk»al to be bonkwdrthy, and few peoiHe 
wffi be as«xciS0if as du author by the dues 
he fdlibwed up and the paiidi tegisters he 
aeaidlKd. 

There rentain die two Mati^iams wfaOm 
one would like to know more about: the 
author’s father, a Lord Chancdlor, .and 
" diy uncle WIDBe.” UsCortunatdy, dl .we 
ate given pid, hrkf aketdies, -epiSode8 add 
anecdotes, some'of diem ddi^nul in thdn- 
selves biu tek> hiny to be sadsfyina^ The 
tiro brodiers hated each othtt, vroidD is not 
SBrprfoing; SometsierMah^dtf, noneliid 
cc^ to eiqtect, coidd be extrethdly dis- 
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What doybu wapt tq ^ 1 ? 
Or buy? Last year, our Clipper 
Cargo HorizoHs published more 
than 5,000 world-wide buying and 
selling opportunities — in six lan- 
guages.C/ipper Cargo Horizons was 
seen by nat>ie than 176,000 busi¬ 
nessmen around the world. Your 
buying and sdlirig wants can be 

¥h^kg§ait 1 kt$i$^mrkr * 

rararoNTHf AUMme fitMtoNiHi 


listed—gj^ 

This nfionthiy magazine is just one 
of a host of our free services to ship¬ 
pers. Shoulds^lpu know more 


about AirMarh 
moving fore# 
nic!*?'Ffrsf' 
and mail 

Clipper, Rck'. 


ytom 



IT 4M IsMn’aMCfHCA 


the great new 
td-wide busi- 
iii IttiHe 

y- 

yMn'Sl^iliwiM'iwSilM;' t. 


Mr. John Loml>av^/M*riiig«r ^ 

WoHd^WM* 

□ Please send me further Information about 
AtrManiftlfig and how It appUes to my busi¬ 
ness. 

□ I’d like to receliM a free copy of Ctipper 
Cmie Neriaeiii. 

□ FlOOie send me information describing how 
J can fiavo my product listed tn GNpptr Cerit 
NeriMiie* 


Name. 

Titles 

Addrese... 
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If it takes you an hour to get to work, you spend 600 hours a year 
commuting* In the North East, the journey woukLprobably take 
only helf thie time, or 250 houa a year^ Of coui^yQii can use 
the time saved in whichever wayiioutMeaaii^ bittlh does amount 
to 10 deya In the year, it shows how easy it is to get around 
In the North East. 

More Important from a business point of view. Is the way 
communications serve industry. There are good trunk roads and 
railways to the rest of the country, and London is only 60 minutes 
away by air. Whaf s more, widespread improvements are being 
made - and about £85 millions will be spent on roads alone in thg 
next five years. The North East ports, which directly face the 
Continent are ideal for expanding exports to the Common Merkel 
countries. They, too, are being modernised as part of the 
over all development of the region. 


The North East offers much more than just excellent 
communications. There is plenty of space for all finds of new 
industry^end both fuNy servteed sjt^ and^ady«macie factories 
ere,dvaHpble. .Generous hnariciid aasistanoe cen|» obtain^ " 
towards the cost of factory buildinaV plnnt and machinery. 

And a hardwodiing, |maptabie labour force is ready i. 

Wiihtheie s^vintoa^ Cfiariv fiimtnew to toe legio^ atodbii^ f 
veiyioill. Now is the time to join them to benefit fully from 
The growing prosperity of the new North East. 


Forfurthor information, ask your secretary to write to 
The North East Development Council 
20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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•gmesbte j uidrfcw vmpvae^^i^Aevttie 
traits atspear^io tbase pag(a«'iii..apite ot tbe 
au(hor>a vadoubted attacip^t tfl Jiit unde. 
Tbeie is a. sensitivsr account of dw 

sevens psjdbdogieal 'oatuna .'SuSar^ by 
Somerset Maugban}.ip bis nhildboo^ whicb 
left }tiffl,twitb.a moiomer.and permanent 
maimed bis peisonaUty, but from wbkh 
sprang bis great nw^i 
Sl 9 u 4 ig$;^^ "of ).onl A^ugfainn has not 
given us, as tho publishers daim, V an 
exocptionally ennplete analysis of his 
uoclcVi life, and character.” 

The Seeing Eye 

Nairn*a London 

By Ian Nairn. 

Penguin. 272 pages, illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

Londdn is vast not only geographically but 
also in the bewildering mass ci buildings 
that make it: one city with thousands of 
elements ^ood and bad, often warring with 
their neighbours, an illogical heaping 
together or periods; styles, sizes, uses. Ian 
Nairn presents—most suitably, London 
being what it is—^a totally unsystematic 
^uid^ to what he thinks are the best bits 
m this heap. Lcgk is not his strongest 
point, and in this sense too he suits London 
wcU. 

Uikonfined by any academic precepts^ 
notions of good taste or geographical 
boundaries, he aims at making people see 
what is good in London, instead of looking 
without seeing, which is what most people 
do. It is all extremdy subjective, but it is 
all extremely vital and enthusiastic, and the 
inevitable disagreements and arguments 
over some entries will be the rrtorc furious 
and worth-while for that. 

In his hunt for energy, tension, humanity, 
or the son of contrast that jerks one into 
awareness by its sheer effrontery, Mr Nairn 
covers stations, pubs, gasworks, as well as 
Westminster Abbey, Wren and Hawksmoor, 
and Nash. Some of liis mesr interesting 
consents are on things in the former class. 
King’s Cross station: “The shape is the 
building, a point made straight away 
by comparison with the clever fribble 
cm the from of St Pnneras.”- The 
Granada,‘Tooting:Pinnacle after gilded 
pinnacle, to the back of the gallery; j . , 
Miss the Tower of London, if you have to, 
but don*t miss this.” The Pahn* House at 
Kew: “How bn earth eJan I convey the 
utter originality and unselfoonacious per- 
fei^ion of this building: neater to a beauti¬ 
ful animal or to one of tne plants it encloses 
than to the finbbltim; giiite 4 adcn composi- 
ckms df archstectbrei The designer was an 
engineer. . . . ”'v (In one sense the most 
disringdsfaed entry in the book is Patton 
aiid whitfidd of Jermyn Street, the one 
eentid London'Shop to gee in on non- 
as'ddceotuiiil No one who knpws 

it ebtdd com^biv) * 

The style fe as vigorous as die 
enchuaiasm: ttbe' introdurabb evenoetuli 
with two exhoroatoiy difibs in fatank v 0 st 
meire, the first^of several dire wamtnga'^ 
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js^evnoe tbe Jam[ 4 mK, dmmethatof tilings 
vyorch piesqrvicg. oJife. »uies the poefaetk 
fallacy whoksalf^pphednm tooatnre but 
to ardutectuxe-i-^ to his rQadp:a 

the particul^ virtue a htulding: hungry^ 
%htmg naiid, jc(kaiki^^ Clutsta; 
Terrace Im “ its ^iispps held weU into m 
stomach.” The loof SjtJilaQ^ Qosnel 

OaSi;, ^ 2;eetas more ap&pat than rninerd, an 
entirely benevolihic peiiprmer that 
has got cut of hai|^ b^ won^t savage tbe 
trainer.” 

There are twn good indexes, pne su^ight- 
forwardly alphabefical^ the other groumg 
different periods and different types of ^ce 
for specialists. The photographs, almost aU 
the author’s, are good. TWo points. 
Although it is not the job of tins guide to 
include sySteniatic descriptions of museums 
(only the M(^cstminster Abbey monumeucs 
are dealt with in detail^ and they are part of 
its fabric), museums are mentioned, and 
M:r, Naim could usefully pause in bis ilighr 
to give opening times and charges, only a 
line a piece. Also, The Economist buildings 
arc not three hexagonal towers.” They arc 
octagonal. 


Greek Land and Literature 

Greece 

By Peter Sheldon. 

Batsford. 210 pages, including plates. 30s. 
Greece the Beloved 
By Rex E. Witt. 

Institute for Belkan SiudieSf Greece. UK 
distributors : Zeno's Bookshops London 
WC2, and Heger*s Bookshop, Cambridge, 
238 page8> illustrated. 28s. 

Vou can write two sorts of book about a 
country as bristling with history as Greece. 
Mr Sheldon has chosen the Baedeker or 
cataloguing technique. E^ng an Anglo- 
Saxon. however, he is unwilling to presume 
too much on his reader’s zeal for culture: 
so this is Baedeker at a trot. He starts with 
a 23-page summary of Creek history that 
is impeccable as a refresher course for those 
who know a bit of it already, but is liable 
to give the rest an attack of indigestion 
(” King Leutychides, victor of MycaJe> led 
an abmive expeditioo against the Persian 
garrisons in Thessaly; but Pausanias, victor 
^ Plataea, was sucoe^ul at Byzamium”). 
He then proceeds at;a cantet round the chkf 
places of interest, offering for each a brisk 
summary of. the local history, myths and 
cumnt sights* He knows Greece Wellr^^be 
lives k Athens^-and his book can be use- 
fiiUy clutched by EngUah-speaking vbkors 
who ace.going to the country for the first 
time and ukant to know someditf^ about hs 
dassical as|mts. The troubk is chat this 
is a pretty day category, .t The result iaihot 
he Ms between twO) (Stools. The ntaioi^y 
of holiday-snakers^ stocking ior sthi, rebfiisa 
and Gute tfishmg vtUa^ vriU gog|^ ttipll 
thai idk>at Leiicychidtt^i^ the ^fcear. 
The ihificH:i^.iVte to see imgari 
Gieece in the concesr of the oU 
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dtaoicdi Jusi book in favour t^ a jcafily 
tlNh?oittlq{0itiig guide once they have spent 
dkih Asr diy in ASropoUs mr Ddplu 
orwbeMrar* u'. 

. Mr ^Wiesh iqspcoocfa is the opposite. Mr 
Sheldkm. iDcterIt 'Gioece^ a km- 
poweiod^mm the outsit. 

Mr Wlft dtves m end dma np» as his title 
warns you he triib spiurtcriitt with delighc. 
This is in eQaoy.»niys on wuriacing book. 
It is spattei^d with Gt«ek .^asm^^^^ 
translguon. It is ^ooyi ecstatic < and 
itpetkive,' Its stiie is slightly sdboci-^ 
masterly (Mr Witt is a beadmS^t)rwlieieiti 
one pairiicipates in feasts and piotakes of 
cold mutton. For all that; it is a bode 
written by a man who revds in Greece Etom 
the inside and makes his leader want to 
revd in it the same way. Mr Witt is that 
fine and oid-fashioned thing, an amateur. 
He firtt wkht'to Greece in 1^50, fell hope¬ 
lessly in love, and has been back as often as 
he can mmage since, traveling by truck, 
donkey or charabanc, tod reliwing ooniy 
Mykonos as much as nights spent in a 
Mount Adios monastery. This b not a 
book for the world-weary, who will simply 
not credit the gamut of feelings that Oreke 
calls forth from Mr Witt: No matter. For 
tbe others, Mr Witt demonstrates that the 
only way to appreciate'a place like Greece 
is to plunge into the contemporary os deep 
as you can and then re-inspM the andent, 
with fresh eyes, when you surface again. 
Look at things with di^usiasm, and to hdl 
with the analytic eye: there’s a Greek moral 
in it somewhere. 

Landmarks In Greek Literature 

By C. M. Bowra. 

Weidenfeld and Nicohaeu 2p5 pages, 
illustrated. 55s. 

A History of Greek Literature 

By Albin Lesky. Translated by James 
Willis and Cornelis dcHeer. 

Methuen, gig pages. 5 gns. ■ 

Sir Maurice Bowra’s book is written ff oot 
for scholars ... but for atudems and lovers 
of good literature who .may find 
between themselves and the Oseeks.” No 
one is better qualified fisr tl^,: and shera ia 
much in the book ^ that is atSDUiiUtifig, 
particularly in his . chapter dn^ die 
tragedians ; but somehciw one ieels that tlm 
obstacles are not ovecoomei. Greek fitemuce 
tends to.be oveikold, and Sir Maurice 
seldom descends tbk heights of aaleS- 

roanslttp, Mich is not necessarily the best 
approach to the novice, b is a relief when 
bnefinds him' saj^nc aomeddag catty about 
EurifMekor Xenopbou. For ike most part 
he pves. ftiB i play, in a 8%hdy tiscgtd 
lashum, to his enonnous ieartimg ond^iiis 
deep^ ftoliogs^; and those .who were^not 
brought up owtfae classics may wonder^wimt 
it ts^riyi'aboiit. ^ s -v . .» 

y: No word^tcf Greek defiles Sk Mawnoe^t 
pge^ but there a» ampU.(miislath»ia» hy 
many hands ; and, so fanout ihe>poets ace 
concerned, most of dieiit eOad dii% 




lilkcd. ^ Sfr MMurice ha* iried, wfacfcver 

pMiiUe»'^ find or to wHite tranaiatioos hiia 

liKjiaklieiiiotMHt By itanoo^.^t^ 
ctioice, this lowm the average <]u*lh]K| ana 
^aioce OMt Grot* aattaes are BoauJted to 
fiaaluh) even rhoae who know Gi^ ^ 
Bfflk. »«a| «f them Klll^hb 
hdp of the or%hiaJ, On the whole thts 
hobk 18 not to be recommciided to tbe clflss 
of reader for which it war jiwended ; but 
the inwdeM and onprofeoaioiial reader of 
Greek liierature, who haa already gained 
hJa basic knowledge elaewhere, wall find, it 
useful and iniereadng; 

Professor Leakyts 'enormoua book is 
avowedly a textbook for classical studehtt ; 
he deals with all «iicet, presenttevety punt 
ef view on matters of dispute >(wlu6h bnogb 
in Sir Maun'ce'Bowra on oaany. hatdc&ontsX 
comes to his own Cri^ iCitfKfciaiom» and 
backs the whole taatthr'. wtdi a vast 
bibhogniphy, intetoadailtd iiin scope and 
right up to date.' If that wetpidl, it would 
hardly be fit fw Kview .Ml: thiS: lourfMl ^ 
but on top of dtese solid.virtues H is a 
splendid and very tWKfaible litettuy history 
in ihe purer sense, full of wk and wisdom, 
accessible to the non*speciiilut, btiUtintly 
written and as btilliamly triutalatedfinm the 
German by .Mr de Heer and’Mr Willis of 
the University of Western Australia, Who 
deserve a spigeiai tpentioa. That same 
modest and wpiiofcssional reader of Gcedc 
literature will gain mote from Prrrfessor 
Leaky than fsom fiw Mattcioe, if be can pay 
the price and find the tune to brawse in it. 


Nel Mezzo del Camin 

My Life nd Tlmets Octat» F/ve. 
1915-1923 

By CDm|>lOQ Mackenzie. 

Chatto and Windus. 26$ pages, illustrated. 

358 . 

This fifth volume brings Sir Compton half 
way through bis grand design to produce 
(if he is spared, as they say in his native 
country) a ten-volume auu&iography, one 
volume a year, eadi volume covering eight 
years. In this octave he grows from thirty- 
two to fortyy and plenty happens, ^en 
k opens ^ has just been commissioned in 
the Maiines and sails to Gallipoli. Then 
follow his Greek adventures in the inicUi- 
gence service, which he has alr^uly 
recorded at enormous and entertaining 
length. In due course he is recalled from 
Adhens and bad health prevents him from 
letnrning to active service. He lives at 
Ca^ -for a while, but the atmosphere 
becomes too oppressive ; he feels die need 
for sofntwhere more solitary and takes a 
lease of Herm in the Channel Islands, which 
is ddigibtfui but proves too expensive to 
kieep up. After torruous and entertaining 
neg^adonsi he sells his lease to a carica¬ 
ture of a wartime profiteer (of whom of 
comae he geta the better) aaid retires to 
Jerhou^‘A smaller island nearby, having 
dMoveiod s new and enthralhng interest 
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The Greek opkode k highly ^Vierti^iiig, 
as alwi^ ; taken at this liptiA 11% h"ke a 
dnm the KeyaMBe cofo 11^ 
niif it treble sp^ ahd 0hir ilwa^ 
eieapihg (bh j^offfiiiph im the'daisteover, 
in Mikine^s mmntoi is file 

StsSet iteacen); ^ Ghpri ruhmhg down k 
Vt H: Eawimc is 
repulsive is ev^ but kbt ^iikc ad 
because’ heaevik with Sir 

of and, ouiet, eo that hts time tbem 
dees hot cohpim ipdfe tlkn three tiihes the 
ind^t^k^neelsitV^.; > 

always, tljiis iai^tobidgr^hv is 'a 
delj|l|i:; but tor/the first ume ,>(a^ le^t 
whm his novels arc concemeid} ejbhcr.^^e 
author kt 63 or the subject, in Igs ,1a^ 
thirhes is becom^ a^lktle peeyisll'a;m 
defensive. He gives too mu^ sikee' to 
^troying hosi^ile,revkWPts add to q^Qting 
letters of admiration, all forty yea^ old Or 
mote. But k can be forgiveh, ^ince it is a 
tjcldish part of his life, when he was fully 
eat^khed as an entertainer bqt b^an to 
be disappointing as a serious’ novelist. 
Anyway, most of the book ^Ows With hk 
usual happy self<onfidence. 

Taics of Detectioin 

Noraemen Befimrc Columbiia Early 
American History 

By J. Kr. Tornoc. 

Allen and Unwin, 126 pages. 328. 

Lwid Under the Pole Star: A Voyage 
to die Norse Settlements of Greenland and 
the Saga of the People that Vanished 
By Hclge Ingstad. Translated by Naomi 
Walford. 

Cape, 381 pages, illusuated. 55$. 

The Vinland Map and the 
Tartar Relation 

By R. A. Skelton, Thomas E. Marston and 
George D. Painter. 

Yale Universily Press, 303 pages, illustrated. 
£7 4 S- 

Let’s face it: the Norse discovery of 
America five hundred years before Cdum- 
bus was true, is no just cause for surprise 
and certninly not lot Spanish ire, and there 
would he no fuss about Vinland if it wete 
not for the importance of modem Manbattah 
man. Yet the telling is entrancing^ 

All these three books are exoelknt tales 
of detection, and should hi r^ as a single 
detective story. Here are the Iceland sagas 
showing; ’in the interj^etotito of^J. ¥x, 
Tornoe, that there was^orse eetdemem on 
Manhattan Island and as far south as Chesa«> 
peake Bay nearly a thousand years ago. He 
demonstrates the speed (Bto so koots^ and 
capabilities (coWi and ill) of 'die Vikiti| 
ships, and tineesifrdm dtCkvijde^ the 
sagas their voyage 4 |o^vGree^^ to and 
along the Amelr]bii|t:kDaik^ 

Labrador, Newfkiidittkd*^^^ from 
thwe. ' ^ ’’ 
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dk Norsaaien were established west 
ckaRof cotdd they dbeeher 

then ^ikoOvbr America^ Voyi^s feom 
Jtogen 

receded deadenieiit In Ofeeti^ 
ebodtT5t)o thete was^ a 

ingatod has vkited the num^iA/iiS 
. liiiims fiff-their fafins lind cdturches, and most 
readably lecoiktructadiek cold life of hunt¬ 
ing, fishing and stddt rrfsibg^ From Bergen 
to Greenland k 1,520 ntilCs; the shortest 
crossing to Baffin,£.apd the;, nearest 
Norse settlement ni l&tcemrtcl Vfs riaert 
200, to Newfoundland fioW miles, f The 
wonder of these bodes is not the short reach 
onwards froin Greenland to Vinland, but the 
hardiness of'the Norse settlers in Iceland 
(where the first Vikings in th^ middle of the 
ninth century found Irish moi^s already 
estabUsbod) and in; Greenland, and the 
mysterious disappearance of the Grc$mland 
settto^t^ leaving no humsn trace af^er 
five hundi^ years of Ufe. iWge ingstad 
plcMngly 69 ds: the ]6akimpe$ not guilty of 
th^ vatushing. 

Aiid now the Map. Where else would one 
find within one binding a learned^ disserta¬ 
tion on medkevai cosmography, a potted 
guide to ancient manuscripts, a story of one 
^ the most remarkable journeys in the 
world (by a fat Franciscan friar aged 60 
from Lyons to Karakorum and back in 1245- 
47, only four years after the Mongols lud 
Hitlcrised mu^ of Asia and of Europe to 
the boundaries of Avistcia), and a plot that 
turns on the activities of three book worms 
—squiggly not human? 

For good commerdal reasons the learned 
authors and publishers of **The Vinland 
Map and the Tartar Relation” promote 
Vinland first in title and first in emphasis. 
This map of the world, evidently made (or 
copied from an earlier original) about 1440, 
delineates Greenland remarkably accurately, 
and Vinland to the west of it many years 
earlier than any other known map. What is 
surprising is not that this map shows Vin¬ 
land or America, but that no other known 
mediaeval maps do so. It was made four 
hundred and fifty years after the first re¬ 
corded dtscovery of America by Europeans 
(Asians had of course discovered and settled 
in America centjaries* earlier}:, that fact 
merely < shows up .the .sputhom Eprppean 
map^akers as.a^ lor ,of OMjtdatqd squares*; 
the western routes were well known in Scan¬ 


dinavia, and evidently ip 4 he Popes wh9 had 
a bkhop in Greenland, t , . f t 

But we shotild applaud Fctar Qufwi and 
his compm^l for their Mongolian journey 
-^3^000 miles in io6 days from the Volga 
to Karakorum in 1246 was somethtng rto 
write home about: a hlg;habd tDfll fbrdie 
dnree book worms wfaoseeflBortt hake hdped 
to |is6ve that the Map and the Tamr nida¬ 
tion were originally tmuod Jo .mie».vohme 
with some bowp of the Specultuo Histofiale 
of Vineent of J^uvak^ eheiMby nlosek dat¬ 
ing ch^rwhblej They nnitt luwe bofcd wi^ 
coflipiitndsed^lHdGmft throogH 4 f 5 /.afUir 
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tional pa|^s> now supposedly iiMssjiii» a fact 
whicb will continue to ann those dismal 
doubters who argue that the map is a fake. 

This tale of^deieoiion is^M-yec wver. 
'' Digs ’* at Norse sites in America have stih 
to be digested; and wfaem^t^ \iiiap of 
mysterious life-history osn ^ 
may still lie in hiding. Millions more words 
still await their writing—about Vinland, 
land 0^ vines or land of oieadomj.. 

Terrible Beatuty 

The Avalanche'Enigma 

By Colin Fraser. 

John Murray, 317 pagcs^ illustrated. 42s. 

This book comes out at a particularly 
appropriate time. The Alps, or one 
fwrticular mountain, have been in tfae head¬ 
lines lately. It is also apflng^ a daagei^. 
season for avalanches, and one when the 
Alps are covered with Easter skiers. Mr 
Fraser says ** avalanches now [claim] some 
80 per cent of their victims among skiers.” 
Food for thought; broken legs are not the 
only hazard. 

Mountains, like seas, are uniquely beauti¬ 
ful phenomena with a unique mystique. 
They drive men to incredible feats of 
strength and courage. And like seas they 
often rebuke the aspirations of men with 
dreadful and capricious destruction. Armies 
crossing the Al]^, people living at their feet, 
have l^cn killed by avalanches since the 
beginning of history. The situation now 
is paradoxical: in spite of modem research 
and resources, there are no fewer deaths 
now that the Alps have become a vast, 
sparkling, exhilarating playgroiind. 

The author is the only Englishman to 
have worked with the Parsenndiensi at 
Davos, one of the biggest Alpine rescue 
organisations, which, covers the enormous 
complex of ski-runs above Davos and 
Klostcrs. Also at Davos is based the Swiss 
Federal Institute for Snow and Avalanche 
Research, to which Mf Fraser was given 
free access in his research. 

The first chapters include historical 
accounts of avalanches, the folklore that 
grew up about them, among mountain 
people, and the gradual developnieot of the 
Alps as a tourist area. They are followed 
by very detailed and interesting descriptions 
of the structure of snow crystals and strata, 
of types of avalanches in so far as such 
erratic prodigies can be classified, and of 
the combined factors of climate, al^tuck) 
terrain and wind forces as they may act on 
the snow structure and precipitate a break¬ 
away. Chapter Twelve teBs what has so 
far been done in the AlpSt often at enoc^us 
expense, to prevent avalaiidties brealdi^ 
away by building snow supimts, and to^ 
protect buildings by bunding splitting ' 
wedges and defleetion walls* ^ that can 
be done to prev^i disaster fias; whh Swiss 
thorouglmess ^ . comnM^n-veqsc, ^ 
done, it would 
home the terrible 
that they stfll 
of all this 


a^kknts injurittl^ 

The ones descijlabdAin 
for sensation vnlue^ hiit'*«re set against she 
background of the rescue work tfie 
Pin^mimst /9tid ^thefr^ me of ^avalanche 
dogs and ; Speed is the 

essence of a rescue: It is . . . esdmamd 
that of those victims not killed in the first 
few minMteave^y^,f|j*cs;c 4 w Jive for more . 
than two hours.” The drama of a tesoup 
operation as described here is greater than 
any ficrion . 

The puncQM^^^ij^)^ reading of 
the book arp; aa watic as its,subject.. The 
pictures are^ esSceileht: the one of a dead 
Am twisted Umbi, a 

broken thiii tossed down by the whim of 
a toD-powertul giant, is not easily forgotten. 

The Age oflCii^liiig 

pe VUioa and, die Nipe4t Im. VkimiM 
Impertalist Aim 

By Richard Faber. 

Fader. 150 pages. 25s, 

Anybody who wisto to be reminded of the 
colossal presumpriofi of English imperialists 
in the age of KipUng, and to Gompare it 
with the shrunl^ self-esteem of, the natiem 
today, should read this elegant assays For 
example, Rhodes: ** We happen to be the 
best people in the world . . . and the more 
of the world we inhabit, the better it is for 
humanity ” ; or Joseph Cham^rlain: “ I 
believe that the British race is the greatest 
of governing races that the world has ever 
seen.” Happily this racial vision of empire 
was not that which inspired its acauisition 
or its working. So far as the nauen was 
concerned (which then as now was too 
occupied inspecting its own navel to care), 
‘‘We seemed . . . to.have.conquered and 
peopled half the world in a fit of absence 
of mind ... we do not reckon our colonies 
as really belonging to us.” The high-falutin, 
strident imperial ideas that Faber 
examines sensitively were restricted to the 
decade after 1895 »he suggests, they 
were an attempt by the empire-builders 
themselves to justify the empire already 
acquired to an increasingly democratic and 
sceptical little England. 

Rl^tly or wrongly, this attempt to “sell” . 
their empire to the Rritish at home failed, 
in spite of the undoubted popular appeal of 
Land of Hc^e and Glory/ G. A. Henty 
and Gunga pin. Nevertheless one smpocts 
that Mr Faber would like tp xehabilitace the 
reputation it these ” prandj^ pro-consuls ” 
and place them in aptne private temple for 
Tory pauibts.\ Of bourse it is a pity that 
they were Ahillo-Saion racialists. He 
admits, that th^ were top disenchanted to 
sympaihise intimately their cppuied 
subjects or even to, helled in A; hmern ' 




future for the^^, 
iron-disripllhbri 
t^y 


aloof 
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rooncludes, 
9, the lesser 
themselves to 
Idle vmHenf devd^ world that 

is carried on thn^h intcrnatioiial 
co^pei«ete;iodaw:*: 

the. imperial 
it i8^nqc.|0.||pu9h, the. good a foreign 
^pire dees as the^ spirit in which it does 
it that leSBy mtemrs.' this point of 
view,. ^ Faber*s were 

prigs unworthy of His carnet consideration. 
There was too muph of the Fuehrer in 
them. Kipling reypak this unamiaUc 
(^lity when he wrote of the Englishmen 
sweating at of pushing and 

.^xing apd scolding fjndiia into better 
living. ** If VI advance is ni^e all credit is 
given to the mtive'. . . if a failure occur 
the Englishmen and take the 

blame* If .only th^ jlM laboured with 
Indians and Ejgypdahs ih thr cosmopolitan 
spirit of Kipling’s Jobson^ Mr Faber’s 
heroes wopk)flung out of 
'the temple, ^nfneantty, tms was the one 
worthwhile Kiphog quotaiiQn omitted 
from his aotfiel^; ' 

be the Boglidi mi all their ways 
ana wofks. 

Cursed be the Inftdds, Heretkks and Turks I ' 

* Ahien quo^ Jobson, ' but where 1 used to 
lie, 

Was neither Candle, Bell nor Book to curse 
my brethren by.* 


What Caused It ? 

Dossier of Medical Oeteetfon 

By Berton Rouech^. 

Oollancz, 276 pages. 28s. 

An account of how the cause of an illness 
was traced can be as enthralling as a 
crime story—-even in the flat prose of a 
medical journal, and much more so when 
set down with Mr Rouochd's fluency. All 
these pieces originally appeared in the New 
Yorker; that jourt^’s habit of spelling 
things out for the reader is particularly 
justly in pieces like these, where the 
medical and. scientific terms might other¬ 
wise be oflputting. 

But the book’s tii^ h a hit misleading. 
Only four of the eleven pieces are accounts 
of medical detection, in the sense of solving 
a medical fit is difficult to see 

wby the Englisfi.^ pm^Usher has changed 
the title from dii^ givvi .jo Ameri¬ 
can edition, e»pecip% as it is the 
American title that appears on the top 
of each page.) The remaining seven 
pieces are variedr are case 

histpries; one ip an accjoupt of dejd vu; 
anothqr de$cribes,plkcebos, and another the 
precilurioifls In^jcrtarion of disease 

when 4 pa^isppfo linbr arely,^ These arc 
DOC so as thb fifsi in the 

booi;--^e K^^ of anthrax 

—and Bdlhf m dipm were tpt really worth 
in book form.' fact, the col- 
. Ipi^dn^lis I whole Is poiMp tp the standard 
auithm^s prmb^ 3 mie 8 , and it is 
tbKi enjoyable, 

bvdniog^ rbaobig. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


ahowed tuUft a modamt elactkm ktaa after mIL 
mUUoM in Mmeh. A^wtaktr undmrtom* on thM Lomdon Hock ~tf na4t»t^ > 
but U0 poat-uUcHou »hanp» 

FUmth^ tku RuyaiNai^, u Oruuk uil Umhmr bumrimg tku Ptmanumkmfiag 
attanu4 huo Buira OH Tuuuik^, 

Pour manikt o/d^B/ieult nogoHaiioua haoufimUfy producod agroo n umt 

OH a HOW thfoo^yoar wa^paei in SwedOH ootwooH thm eoHiraHood Empi&yolNP 

Cokfodorotkm OM tko TVC-4mt noUhor oido is osty htippy. 

Stress in ZamMu haoopushod up tho pries of eoppor sharpfy toyot 

OHotiuUrk^k. 

Mr Powtsff EwAfHorican Soerotary of tko Treasury, has ocbood Prosidw»t 
Jotuumfs appsed for restraint in sp^tdinp, Foprs ofisfiatioH are gro w ing. 


AUSTRALASIA HAS ITS TROUBLSS 


h iKMh Autnlltp and New Zaaland 
cconooilc growth Is slowing down 
lAsr R stmt boom whidi began 
in igiSe Bom countries have con- 
tklerabic deficits in their balance 
of {payments. Both are losing inter* 
natiom reserves at a rate which 
their governments regard as unde* 

^^m^ealaad, the mott 'imtne. 
idlaSo and ^ w re a s ih g imblem is to 
maritedly moderate import de¬ 
mand* Last week—^reluctantly— 
the New Zealand government an¬ 
nounced intensification of import 
controls. Under the new licensing 
schedule, importers are restricted 
to 80-85% of their entitlement 
under the previous 1965/66 
schedule. 

Australia’s balance of payments 
problem is less pressing. Reserves 
are still high (by past standards). 
The Government has decided 
against approaching the IMF for a 
stand-by; this was kn active subject 
of discussion among Australian 
Treasury officials towards the end 
of 1965. In Australia, unlike New 
Zealand, the more hnmedlace prob¬ 
lem is So ensure a continuation of a 
satisfactory rate of economic ex¬ 
pansion. 


Australia 

After three years of expansion, in 
whidi real ^oss national product 
(GNP) rose by 20%, a fiily em¬ 
ployed Australian economy is now 
grcMvhig much more slowly. For 
1965-60 (the financial year ending 
5_ ^ ^ previous 

mr'% may be only 3%. 
irm is still expanding 
J Ugh lou Wt But farm in- 
; (7% oCtM total) is down by 



one-third, following the bad 
drought in the eastern states of 
New South Wales and (Queensland. 
The fall in farm incbttie is depres¬ 
sing farm investment and personal 
speiiditig. Retail sates hardly grew 
at all m votome last year. And 
manufacturers of farm equinment 
are reporting sharply reduced sales 
and profits. 

It was feared that the stagnation 
in retail business would react on 
investment plans. Up to the end 
of 1965, however, there was little 
evidence of any substantial slacken¬ 
ing in the heaic advance of private 
investment spending. It was nm- 
ning 25% higher than a year 
before. 


Nevertheless, the annual growth 
rate of new capital expendhure in 
manufacturing industiy had fallen 
from over 25% In the first three 
quarters of 1^5 to only 14% in 
tile December quarter. But this 
was offset to some degree by a re¬ 
markable boom in private fixed in¬ 
vestment in mining facilities (fol¬ 
lowing the recent discoveries of 
major new fields of iron, bauxite 
and natural gas). During the last 
nine months of 1965 tiie total of 
private fixed investment in new 
mining facilities, at SAr6o million, 
was one-third greater than the 
$Ai 20 milHon invested ip the pre¬ 
vious 21 numths. 


Private capital expcbdituot has 
been one ci the two maior driving 
forces in the current and recent ex¬ 


pansion of the Austra^ap economy- 
The other has beeii go^eintm^t 
spending. Total current and dipital 
expenditures by pubBc kuriK^es 
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ICiOtmtlST {AHUDL Hit) 

*9<5- , 
fnoMbll 

<$A 384 r!HiiIIIEii H 
1967-68 Jt will afanott c«ttu^ be 

that year. ~ , 

Acdon tar#*# Fejaeral-GoycmiDBW 
has Bkmafy peea neodeil <ta 
the holes in the economy in the 
at^i^ tfeacA 

ditj|>^' :.l^toiiaii^g;^, 'We 

been allocate from the savings 
of new 

easing of general credit policy. The 
Federal Government has made 
i#ry geheibua grants to the States 
for droight relkfv 
- But weak spots in tb^ economy 
persist. lousing starts fell from 
an annual rate 6f 126,000 in the 
earlv months of last year to 100,000 
m^tM last>i9ijuater.> Son^ 
is expeaed in the ciirrjetf quarter 
as the additional sa^gs bank 
money flows into the housing iw- 
dustryi : Motor yehide . sales, hafi 
collapsed in the December quarter, 
to an annual rate of uiider 350,006 
against the peak rate . nearly 
450,000 in the June quarter and 
the average rate of over 400,000 in 
1965 as a whole. Sales in 1966 
may not exceed 375,000. Indus¬ 
trial production showed virtually 
no grWh over last year. 

The labour maiket’s still tight 
but unemployment bW^ rise 
towards the end 6f the year and 
may, by June, be getting up to« 
wards 2% (currently it’s 1.4% 
seasonally adjusted). Despite the 
rise in iiWaployiiietitt the level of 
employmimt continues to rise: be¬ 
tween Jnrie and Deoember tat 
abqttt ii%« 

ut tain ate big regional differ¬ 
ences. While Western Australia ex* 
perien^ 0 major boom based on 
agrieuWe and mining (mainly 
iron ore), Queensland, particularly 
affected ^ drought ebndido^ ex^ 
p^enoes a recessions The new 
OotWhinikt, wUdr faces an 
ta^end of the year, is 
Very sensitive to Queenslaoa^s un¬ 
employment —* which is about 
double the natimxal average. The 

suffered a 14% 
tfae nordiem selii ^ 

Ttere is do sttggestioo that the 
'K''&aw«bii ceaulfcittditittevtfiOCrveRi- 
iBent 9 {MM$c 4 t thtmwifti c hnio a . 
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at the ^ofk96K ti 
uncontfortably Udt. 
decltoe tn 
tl|e dtougfat. Bad 


is». 



win 
of 

faflewhas 


jMim i l«t yearh set inflow 

oA, agaidK 
$A468 milliaa hi 1964 An even 
. bigger inflow is expettM in 1966, 

. as money for miniqj projects 
comes into Austtalia,jpredo^- 
'|ndy from ihd United States. The 
Treasury D^aitnwnt recently pre- 
meted that tifb interwitional re- 
forves will have fallen ‘quite a bit 
fueihpr by June. 1966, $ut that the 
hlu' w be completely arrested by 
'g«W? 67 . ' 

Mounting public pressure for 
action to stimtdate expansion has^ 
so far taen resisted by the Federal 
Government which faces a rise # 
the basic wage ” in W or W £ 
mont^ substantial increas 
payments to the States Sft x^6^7 
and ah early increase in dfiF^ce' 
spending. Normal rainadurm^^ I 
1.9M; drop planting season" could 
bripg a shaip recovery in farm in¬ 
come during 1966-67. ] The moat 
Woiryhig aspect of m present 
riyuarion is the weaknta of per- 
wnal consumption spending and 
lidnlitm may yet be obliged'ilp^ 
make some tax reductions in ad¬ 
vance of the next annual budget. 
Or a further marked easing in 
credit policy. 


tta a«ff it 

wmUd 5 uaW 4 (^ 
even the fwrl|mfl|htatol of ta¬ 
mpon controls 4 |W 
Private fixed CiW* expenditure 
has been gtam^ more slowly in 
recent montta.^ ^ bank 
advances, mse fiy cW 6% in the 
year to Dccen^r W, against 
12% ip 1965, W ubiitatai be¬ 
lieve die preseint pmiod of slowfau 
down in growdi Drill result in a ren 
sediack but dwye is no doubt of 
the concern over the extent of the 
balance of payments problem. A 
major deterrent to tougher domes¬ 
tic policies is the election due this 
year. It seems there is little pro¬ 
spect of a ch 

finances. 


Zend’s 

e^ai 
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N^w Zealand 

Beginning late in 1962, New Zea-^ 
lai^s boom was of the same order 
as Australia’s. It was accompanied 
by extreme tightness in the labour 
.market and rising imports. The 
latter, rose nearly 40% value be¬ 
tween 1962 and 1965, exports only 
about 25 %. IntematioWresecyvs 
feu from $US2x6 millidn in June; 
1964, to SU$ 100 million this Feb¬ 
ruary (little more thaii 6 weeks’. 
imports): and this lattef figure in¬ 
cludes the proceeds of a SUS60 
million IMF loan takep into the 
reserves last Novemb^. lir was 
also announced in Martm thai^'l^itay ' 
Zeriandliatraised a fur^r $t 7 S't 5 
m&Uon dirough the sale* of govern¬ 
ment 20-year bonds. nW of this 
was sufficient to forestall the 
further clamp-down on Sports. 
Despite extraordinarily fignt condi- 
tiqns in the labour marl^t employ- 
aimt inrfiKtatry has emtinued to 
^ sttpqglv; in the $ear ended 
;r It was mejm than 4% 
than a year prevmusly. Tta 
G^emment was—untilf last w6ek 
om^che effec^i 

of a tMxtm credit 

__ \ MLMK> yei^to bra| ; 

STtaomiS^ 


BUT INVESTMENT KEEPS UP- 

PlVj^^jEJ non::l4pu?llW , , . — SOO 

'fixSD ^ , 
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The Pan's Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry . 
announces 

THE S'* 
TECHNICAL 


nutis 

ExpOnidt may 12-22 

International Exhibition 
of Public Works and Building Equipment. . 

Europlastique 66 
Eurocaoutchouc 

may 20-30 

The plastics and synthetic rubber industries 
raw materials, machinery and finished products. 

Electrical Equipment 
Biennial may i8-27 

Alt types of industrial electrical 
and electronic equipment. 

Paris International 
Trade Fair 

may 18-30 

Crossroads of world business. 


Fall Information may be oblainad from; 

OUfNZAINE TECHNIQUE OE PARIS 
pH 49, rue da ToCqueville, Paris 17* - Tat. 287-26-53 
^or from the Commercial Attach^ or Commer^ Counsellof 
of fh# Ffencb Embassy. 


im rm: 



aijusmess man 
bound for 

ABShiM 

Hew ZMhilill? 

Then you must take whh ypu copies of AuHi^lia 
end New Zealand Bank's pocket-sized companion 
booklets. Tltese handy guides contain all the 
pertinent information you wifl n^ for your visit. 

it Ogfouiwl m«H Bf main cities tnd wtfal » ar wi a i . 
it HetBl tarilh Biid ti|igin|. 

WCw Wre and ftm. 

drCtHlwns and Exchange Central ragulationa. 
it ^nen framework and taxation. 

-A- Clbnate and antertainment. 
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lliebufiimrMdooli under Laboinr 

B ritish business now faces die prospect of five years of 
socidism: albeit with the great midgating circumstance 
that ndbody, perhaps least of all the new wave of Labodr MFs, 
has any clear concepdon what socialism means. Everybody 
has been assured that this is going to be a pragmatic govern¬ 
ment, which is probably Wilsonese for an opportunist <»e; 
whdiher Labour opportunism will take; the fortn of periodically 
relieving its feelings by kicking businesunen in the teeth may 
depend largely on whether it has any major feelings of Self- 
unconfidence to relieve. And that may hang largely, in turn, 
on how things go at die start of this administration, -during 
these next hundred days. 

Ihis phrase “ lumped days ” is itself out of fashion, 
because “ instantgovernment ” is now condemned as a deroga¬ 
tory term. Mr Wilson had already chained, even before the 
election campaign, from his imitadon-Kennedy style to his 
imitadon-Eisenl^er one. While his happy election returns 
were streaming out through the television last Thursday nigb^, 
he was even counselling in unflappable Macmillan vein that 
“I dunk we all require some sleep.” But Britain most 
certainly docs not require more sleep; and the next three 
months ate unlikely to give the Prime Minister much 
it. 

The first instant pressure, and one overhanging the whole 
business prospect, is this: the Government has come back 
m office at a time whOn loud voices in the Treasury are calling 
msistently that, with the electitm over, the Chancellor has a 
duty to impd mote deflation into the economy and deliberately 
to create considerably more unemployment. This insistence 
has been greatly mtensified by the low unemployment count 
in Match. In oKWsidbn to tbere voices, some expansioaists 
are already pleading diat Britain’s great mistake amce the war 
baa been to introduce, stop-go in-soceessive bites, with the 
kst bite o^en having been made withhm^ional inappropriate- 
ness jtist when any .sobfc assessment df the future (as distinct 
foofo of the past); suggested that tfaciesconomy was already 
gG^ to stop anyway and they .areiaayiitg that it be 
vtnf daagerotis! if i right-wing advisers: now give the Labew 
.goveedmenti'an avabtual iaitd*«ightTwiiig phobk-along* with 
soau'jimmediate ndsdaMd a 4 viee. .<Bik tUs time the .batfle 
cxy of thb ioxkmmte^elWt.defladooists k ringfog out a. full 
rfiiiw yems before cm Jbe 

made Mrfod.dMk if.dMiy fook ddSAwmith^ will be regarded 
m opwacds fos(.-ever, ba ffiem eveumduhem dw 
tvtflcea tiret.wereiserehdy glvwiikiW^ over-t<^ 

ecoooix^^whnere .the 


and'df the London andCa^ridge Economic Sehn'cie-^^dilid 
normally bei'swamped. 

, The advocates of leniency are aided, however, by two almost 
accidehtal factors. (t)nc is thc'Chjmirelfor's pre-clectioii prog- 
nostiicaVioh o-f no “severe in b|xatibn'fl^ ; 

aliliough he left wide latihide‘for inrer(mtati(^n^ some people 
most fed that sfny increases in take^ of over, say^ 4^70 foOlmb 
a year woiild be gen^liy aahfijed as a bteSbh of diis. 
Secondly, there is die brittle question dF*khiicfa takes to rake; 
some of those who aire <kllin]g for i tough bqdgef'in’ general 
are precisely those who say that nearly idl parifOular tak rateji, 
especially op the familire did staples since hst year’s rises 
in both income and indirect taxes^ ait; already near to thtir 
viable limit., / , ' , " 

In these ediditibns, the outside fotecistef Can only maike 
a shore' giiess. A typical compiditiise in the ;bndget. nr^ht 
be to raise taxes—^possibly inclndit% income tax-yby-some¬ 
thing between and million a year; arid to add 
some further deflationary iriresiire on top 'that, inch as a 
stronger Mre purebsse squeezed , Even this tyould' not be 
regarded aS siifl^ently fon^ by sOnkf meiribere tif the hard 
line school of advisers ; and two conseqripnces cduld.flow from 
that. One is that Mr Cetlaghan might supplement his budget 
with a warning that, if tiungs go wiring in the ekrly summer, 
bq wilt not hesitate to introdnee anbther bstcb of testkscfitve 
July measures, possibly inchiding further ciits ^ govemmreit 
expenditure, again this year, l^en budgets are introdrifod 
which inner council advisers think are insulBcientiy tough, 
July measures do have a habit rif taking shape; thjere am 
only be gloomy speculation about khat might happm to dot|- 
fidence both in sterling and in the internal ecoritmiy if'Brioun 
does pass through another Such period this Srimhiet'of awiitt- 
ing Damocles’ axe. Secondly, if the CfaAiforifok'li'dn'. iitis 
position at budget-time, of wanting'fo foifo liaxcri'but'ri^ 
knowing which taxes to choose, it seems singnlariy tmlikety 
that he will pitch the rate of corporation tax bdtm 40 pet 
cent. In view of the present sqiieei^^^^ghts» M^^thd 
need to keep up fixed investment, the ,pcq|^«(p|pisuc .re<tlpf 
Ithis year would be: to raise taxes on coosumtei^ but to giv^ 
some compensating rdiefa in business tmudliMi! ‘ ti i8‘’a''i!edpf 
Mr Callaghan seems sadly.unlikdy tn tufopC ' i 

; r ii-' ; , C;>!f ' 'a. I 

I s it going tobe aperiridv^iritqm tnrkfloiHhijg^imd^^^ i 
Ainoad, the new gfsvenitaem miqF resore >re o«it^ 
investment in ftm.-.stieriing area {which would, be pnd&ible) 
. and mi^ nmve eyennudilf % ^flklter bdflnS'plibitt 
| (wbich woidd be .iji .mirf(Ktune).. At hdiipe h 
Crippsiao corset .seems t 1 » W 

jheld dfWcmld 



BUSINESS 


show ittitlf first in shortages of certain basic 

that the problems set by tfifese could be miti^ed 1b^“pir- 

poseful ” allocation controls. Bat the inflation^.^uatii^^ 

that Labour has inherited after its great electmti victory* of 

1966 is not at all like that. Many barac 

oeilSftnC, bricks and others—are in surplus, nolt shorlii§e. Thtf 

shortage is of labour, and 6f some fabricated things which 

labour makes up. Direct controls over the allocation of labour 

are, fortunately, not on the cards; but, in this situation, a 

rAngh^r incomes policy obviously ought to be. It does not lopk 

as if it is going to be imppsed, .The dispersal of responsibility 

for incomes policy from Mr Brown, with the Ministry of 

Labour likely to do the “ detailed work ” on wages and the 

Board of Trade on prices, suggests a weaka, not a stronger, 

arm. 

One other important, economic appointment that must be 
revealed in these next one hundred days is the Governorship 
of the Bank of En^nd. The country must be told soon 
whether Lori Qromer is to retire or stay tm ^tcr the official 
end of his first five*year te,nn ffiis Jui^e.. That second five-year 
term is now going po span a ]^iod almost entirely of Labour 
government; and tt is important to think codfiy about this. 
Whatever Lord Cromer’s vieW of the Labour government, 
there is no doubt that son^ Labour .ministers feel antagonistic 
to him, because of some ^ the qieeches he made during the 
last parliament. This has the unfortunate result diat be cannot 
easily exert great influence on a reconfirmed Laboxir cabinet, 
except at moments when stetling is undet critical pressure. 
And that could not 1 ^ good for the fortunes of the City in 
these next five years. 

A Labour appointment of a new Governor, who would 
necemrily have m be .somebody acceptable to the City even 
if not aln^y tm esublished member of it, would be more 
likely t» set up as a source of countervailing power; and 
usually of countervailing power, for good. When Dr Nkrumah 
terminated the appointment of a British Sandhurst-trained 
general of his army, and put a progressive Ghansinian of his 
own choice in his place, he effectively set a limit on his 
capacity for dictatorship; in the last resort the new arrival 
was in a positmn to mount a revolt against him. which the 
old incumbent wasn’t. Mr Callaghan will not like die analogy, 
nor think matters like that; but, even although a new 
Labour appointee might be less inclined automatically to 
equate all the interests of the City with all the interests of 
the country, a change now would be likely to be advantageous 
in the end. Eveii during tbe last short parliament, the country 
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Duri^Sa 1^ five^ca^paiilimc^' m,;!-whKh|iA<>rt||,_A^ 
are 'ISduhd to go wi^ng'^mc it is liflil^tant uiaf 'tht 
retention of a Consetvative-appoihted Governor" should not 
give the left wing that standing temptation again. 


W HAT of dhe ptospoct for ihe ^kotk msJi^kek In Jhe period 
immediately ahead ? So far, markets have taken the re- 
confirmation of the Labour gomnnient ividi great 
They are buoyed up by the thoughts that the nationalisation 
of steel migfatiinean that some £400 million of compensaupfi 
money will be available for re-investment in equities ; 
that a Labour government is unlikely to abandon the doctrine 
of economic expansion even if inflation continues too. If 
steel compensation terms are cut, there might be a psycho¬ 
logical blow to confidence ; but, even if they were, there would 
presumably still be £300 nmiion or so to te-invest. What, 
however^ of the market's confidence that economic expansion 
will be maintained ? Stock Exchange prices would surely be 
due for a hard knock if the next few months did bring a 
stern budget, including heavy taxes on business enterprise^ 
followed by a period during which insistent voices were calling 
that even Ais budget was not sharp enough, followed by more 
July measures^ followed by a level of unemployment and 
underutilisation of capacity next winter up to or beyond the 
level of 1962. 

All this may well be far too gloomy a prognosis of the 
possible situation ahead. But there is an odd contrast between 
the situation immediately after this Labour victory of 1966, 
and chat immediately after its victory of 1964. In 
X964 Labour came to office brimful of determination to main¬ 
tain economic expansion, and laden with ambitious plans for 
supposedly dynamic action in its first hundred days ; it imme¬ 
diately ran into a massive economic crisis^ and the hundred 
days ended at Leyton, Mr Wilson’s Bay of Pigs. 

This time it comes back, if we read the situation aright> 
much less confident chat economic expansion can be main¬ 
tained, and with no settled plans for its first hundred days 
other than to wait and see. It is unlikely to be hit by anything 
like the external crisis that assailed it last time, because foreign 
confidence in Labour?s essential conservati$m is much higher 
now. It may sitill ride through this first period with sterling 
kept high ; so, some sort of a distinctive Labour economic 
policy, possibly a good and progressive one, may emerge— 
although there is still little visible sign of what it is genng to 
be. But if there is ony wobbling on th^ eidionges^ or if any 
other econotdk difficulty appears in these next three months, 
we suspect that Mr Callaghan may resort to sterner defla¬ 
tionary policies than beforehand this aldiougb the underlying 
trend of industrial produedon & modi: it 

was in the winter of 1964-65. And if the hundred dfiys ended 
a'lgain at a L 4 ^n, mei^ew could not bu^ themselves up with 
the supposedly rosy dhream that this meant that a Comervative 
government shOiihi soon return; not for another four and a 
half years^ it wott^t This seomid insitalinent of Labour^s first 
hundred days could therefore be a very nerve-wracking period 
in whkh fo be financMly aBve.' * J < . 
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Steel’s Maverick 
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Th«re were corses Jiot asdctrio^ wbeo/oba Ssnnmers, tile 
sled company/8ts|tted out of ttaw and b^pan price cottiac 
last week. Such a ming had never been Imwn before^ sud 
the other co mp an ie s; it was monstcuuS) Ir r esp oo sibie«.. 
ungentlemanly 


F or 30 years tlie sted cotqpanies have byed in peace end 
faAnaony with each other, the great and the small equally 
determined that all shall diarge the same price—was it not, 
after all, only sensible ? Now John Summers, selling at its 
own claim about a third of the sted sheet used in this countqf, 
suddenly, without warning, has changed everything. Taking 
the oppmtunity given by last week’s 4 per cent rise in prices, 
John Summers has used the extra margin to reshape its price 
list for sted sheet and Ught plate. From a single national price 
it has moved to something l&e the continental basing point 
system. Britain has been divided into zones, thelurthest zones 
from Summers’s works at ShottOn (Scotland-, Devon) paying 
the full increase, the next zone (London, East Angba) paying 
I os. a ton less and so on until the nearest zone to the woiks 
pays only -£1 2s. 6d. extra out of the £z izs. 6d. aiiowalde 
by the board. Thus the (nic^s paid reflect crudely the frei^t 
differentials. Only crudely: Summers is perhaps ^4 0 ton 
distant from Scotland, but its zoning system puts only £1 los. 
on the Scottish delivered price. But it allows, theoretically, 
a measure of realism in a market that has become increasingly 
isolated and rigid under the present system in which the Iron 
and Steel Board fixes maximum prices that the compmies 
automatically treat as minima. 

The other companies, furious and dazed, are counter- 
moving bur with some reluctance. All are firm (so is Summers) 
ih a common determination not to be talked into aligning 
down to the level of import prices. But state-owned lUcbard 
Thmnas and Baldwin soon promised to meet all competition. 
And Steel Wales has followed Summers’s lead to a basing- 
point system to such effect that in some areas it undercuts 
Summers—^which is, after all, what the whde exercise is 
about. Colvilles, which eariy this week had so far made no 
announcements, will also meet competition from Summers's 
new prices. Th«e sbps could lead to the de facto adoption 
in one section of the industry at least of the continental system 
without the disruptive third party abgnment clause—^the best 
compromise, many think, for this country. And it could be 
difficult to contain the move there: Summers’s list includes 
li^t plate, Which brings in the North East {date m^ers, 
Dorman Lcmg aiid South Durham. Heavy sections are iMt 
included, since Summers regards itself as too small in ffiat 
market to take a lead, but once competition is in the air who 
knows where it may aBgbt next ? ^ 

This may well have b«n. as Summers says, why it intro- 
dtiic^ tii^ systm i^ate^ally. It had no altenutive to ibis 
t^latef^ bit: aftn ,tl^ '^strictive Practices Omit decision 
in J964 aiiy mbvjc t^^ with the btber caitiq>anies, would have 
bdm iSegal. Af tbe ^e,ci he Brussels nego^tioins tte 
stoti companies'were' all' ri^y to turn over .to'tbc Iron, aha 
‘^i^ 'C^immity systeh. jES^sala were pjre^ted 

‘aga^ to tbe jkoh ai^ ^ed'l^rfl^t Sepi^^ w ^ 
a c^ge iR.ht |«icing system—a 

‘ get'’ '.lb ^ 


and^reaentment ? . 

The reason is that in steel, as in ssuy tnher British 
industries, boat-rocking is he ultimate sin. Mweover, he 
companies have iJl-boed what hey regard as a .pretty stony 
farrow for some years now and^gtasifiog at evreihe srimueule 
4 per cent price increase the board has at last aiqircfved, are 
Mde hemiselves at having it dahed from their hands. If a 
new pricing system was to be approved St schdc majestic, 
official level, it could probaldy have started at dccendy hi^ 
prices, tirey hink. Lord Laytoo, sales director «f Steel Wales 
is as ” mad as heli ” at John Summers; Mr Craig, chairman 
of OdviUes, regards it, more fhilosophicaBy, m “ unfortun¬ 
ate Richard Thomas and ^dwin, state-owned and the 
fourth of Summers’s Aitisb competitors in the sheet market, 
is just hroodiogv , / 

W HY did Summers do it ? Altruism (“ Qur pricing system 
is of benefit to the industry ”) b not a sufficient explana¬ 
tion ; Summers is one of the few steel companies consistently 
to make money. Yet commercial, as opposed to technical, 
inventiveness has never been its strong point. It seems fikdy 
that Sutnmers vras flreing, or hought it was,facing, the thiret 
of less open forms of price-cutting; certainly here are repewts, 
difficult to subs^tiate, of sheet offered to he car companies 
at useful discounts. All companies have denied being he 
source of this kbeet. But the repoits persist—and imports 
are not likely to have given nse to hem.' The rumour that 
the Dutch were responsible is most hotly dem'ed of all. It 
could be. as some of he oher companies have suggested, 
that Summers’s “ inexperienced ” sales staff has bedi guUed 
by cunning purchasing departments into believing that he 
hsoounts exist. ‘ If so, this is something he motor companies 
have been moving toward since he Restrictive Practices Cbiirt 
decision opened a chink in the steel cmnpanire’ front. 'Pot 
that is what has happened: he new pricing'system serixis 
to be esrentially a move to counter he gfowh (ff priceoitting 
—real or imaging; a move to bring his competition uito 
he open, ' , ' ! 

It is also a calculated risk. For all hat it has ;<me of he 
most consistent profit records in the inritistry,^ Summers’s 
success has been gained > policy clever, petmiy-pSjBcIuflg 
inrestment: making do wih dd plant Wheirever (mssirae and 
keeping in mind hat its math i/ io malK ntbney— 

to quote Sir Richard Summers, he tlhaid[ban--^d,‘*not build 
pretty j^t.” This is good as far as it ; but it is likely 
that the compaiqr <^y..'be diffiq^'probletm in he 
medium-tj)^. ' Having tfdbk', What it dan .Wih\ its,existing 
plant by teplaoht^t arid dttdmion until nbhing'pf he ipj|0 
ockinal remains, a limit w his procem tiibst 8^1y.be rjilt^ed 
imde fimi^^lbau^ he dibiies his. Thmt if will 

hrim ? it dofflp^ W 

’ .(R'fgfe’' sl^^y tbe 
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'Mum vie^, it would haw been teore iiniilt 

foe^lkt: Compuijr with'the most nwdern pldar of al^ 'RTS. to 
faM:el«i(l ttad way. On paper at ieast, ainst jnoaern ptent 
has .raost' to gahi from toughJy competing. Sufferii^i moiR 
fram the rigid system— which as much as anything d(M 
it from a “ fair ’’ share of the market—one might 
have expected that RTB should have broken the deadlock. 

it is John Summers, claiming the cheapest sheet- 
making costs in the country, thu has ; tmd RTB that; rather 
dispiritedly, says it needed the esitra 4 per cent price; •Mean¬ 
while the industry's federatkm,'having been sarMenrty puttii^ 
forward a case for still higher prices to cover increased costs, 
says nothing about this p^pect of lower ones. SdU less 
does it'say anything of dhe apparent paradox in Summers’s 
move: that it felt tM» to cut prices (“ We wouldn’t do it jf 
we didn't feel We ooidd aSerd to”) when the industry was 
allegedly expini^ from lack of higher ones. 

Whstever the mbctaK el motives—miscalcolatioa. shrewd¬ 
ness and altttwna for a stnit-^that led Summers to defy the 
rest of She steel industry, it is a courageous move.' It is also 
a move firmly in the right direction for the industry. The 
present price deadlock had to be broken: the Iron and Steel 
Beard was dearly not going to break it; the governoiuiit 


tSDidd mi too vulnerable politically if it aUowed at^ changes 
to rheindustry cbiat feH dioit of natiqnal^tionctmpafi^ 
were stil cdmml^d W; id thej(^t|of ef 

the old' price agreement" If the change had to be made, 
this was the only way it could be—by a maverick stepping out 
of line. The other companies’ main objection, that this can 
achieve nothuig but a lowering of fjrtces sbce all will ali^n 
down-to match (when they wiUin^y cut £ie off their exports, 
they are not likely to draw bhdt Irom'^i los. at home),' has 
some justice.. Lower prkes will cenalnfy result—bui: so too 
will a looser, more flm^le. maritot/ And in these 'ctmdititms 
it may no longer be possible to assume that increased Costs 
are things that are passed on automaticatty to customers. This 
can only add to the pressures on the companies to lode hard 
at their costs—something Biat ^ lion and Steel Board maxi¬ 
mum prking system has notably failed to do for 13 years. 
Jdtn Summers obviously is dot blind to the case that its 
action builds' up against natiOndisatiod, if the privatdy-owned 
companies prove in the' edd to be more effective tools ffn: 
rationalising and cost-cutthtg the steel 'industry thm the 
dinosaur-like, govemment-sponsoired board has been. The 
country certainly.- and even the industry, will have reason to 
be grateful to' John Svmmen. 


The Business of British Rubbish 


How cttii we get rid of the 2,000 milUoa 
duMbitifuls of rubblah likely to be thrown out 
^ Britons in 1975? 

T his year about 1,250 million dustbins of rubbish wUl 
.someboyr have to be disposed of in Britain. Ten or 
fifteen years hence half as many dustbins again will be needed 
to contain all the garbage thrown ouf. 'fhe jJi/iinistry of 
Housi^ set up a working party a couple of yettrs ago to Ipok 
into refuse collection; the report should be- ready htcr this 
year. The Ministry is then planning to set, up apothcr working 
party to look into refuse disposal. The report from that might 
be ready by 1970. 

One of the possible reforms is wider regional responsibility 
for garbage. At the moment,, local authorities have sole 
respmisibility ; and for the most part the system works well; 
85 per cent of all British rubbish is easily, cheaply and 
useftAy dumped into holes in the ground that need filling 
up, liked worked-out sand and gravel pits, or quarries. Or 
it' is used to reclaim marshes or mud flats. But there are 
potential local shortages of holes; the Central Rlectricity 
OeiStfating Board i.s running into this problem with its 
millions of tons of fly ash. And neighbouring authprifies are 
apt to be dog-in-the-mangerish about lending spate hdcs to 
tj^ couacat bext door. 

; Only a lew local councils outside London have had gmmhe 
(iifl%;ulties in J^oding couvenient diimi»ng grounjds, bpt the 
p^ .coutd be felt wartno the next feyv years. Yef 'o^r the 
coiiiiiyiii a th^ ate prohsbly at the moment'more 
and m .iCmst^lCe than there .is. tubbi^ to 
Tlie Working pat^' hwlring at thp. covmpfy 4[s > 
ought to be in a poririoh to match up'on one »de. 


rubbish and other waste products, and, on the other, the voids 
left by the extinctive, industries. The figmes at the moment 
stand at 150 million cubic yards of rubbish plus an unknown 
quantity of building rubble and similar waste against 100 
million cubic yards of hole left eaqh year fron digging sand 
and gravel, plus huge clay, and.chafk quarries. 

The rubbish itself is changing. It gets lightei; all the time 
as more goods are prepared md packed in plastics and paper, 
and the aihpunt of .vegetable .and solid, fuel waste declines. 
Thirty years ago, a cubic yard of rubbish welgh^ about 
5 ewt; today it weighs about half that and the density is still 
decreasing. This raises transport (Hroblems. Thejpahumum 
denriiy of economic loading •of a refuse Ipiry is 5, cwt .per 
cubip yard hut the compression equipment used to, bring , jthe 
density of'the. crude, refuse up to tbjs fpr ‘transport, is rat^ 
satisfactory. ‘ Ht^ver, mice, rubbish has.'to be 
any distance, costs start todtetin^ pgrt^rt^ly the rubbi^ 
is light. .Most of the individual! bomu^ in London .Were 
forced to go 25 miles or more tp. ltud ’a i the 

average disposal cost tp thetn ust y^ yrjK.gbQiit 5?., per 

tmi of rubbeh,. four times;the average for.’the country as,a 
whole.. T?dW ihe Greater Lpn^'Coimdl has .tahe 4 ..pW^.lwe 
job which mahes, psiidh. be^ , lit gm tidy up the 
pattern and is aim lod^ig’ for meihods irf d^posai jb'ap 

«iyarjt^^abbut.uppipg is itslp^..^.' 

.Wka bid ht ,*>9, averiqie of fisi a 

d[ 'e^ 'OT.^sathe .ihert ^tbaferlaj^.!^ l^;.d^ 


yeatif semtheot, ^e'lamTfs 
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.-mable w playing ^elfis or for scow Qrpes of farming—it 
a go(^ many mom years Ibofore it will support ’ 

Crudit,tipping is che^r still, but more offensive. 

Any other meitbod ^ disposing of rubbish is expensively . 
comparison. But with its ^h transport costs, the GLG is 
dunking seriously of spending £ti million on buildiiig twb . 
ktcinerators to burn up a part of the 75 million dustbihfuls 
of rubbish Londoners arc now throwing away annually.' 
bcineration df rubbi^ is now only carried out by a f^ Jo^al ’ 

' authorities in Britain. Before the war it was a more popular 
system. Then some councils were able to use die waste heat 
to generate electricity economically. But since the war it 
has become mote expensive to bum and although the calorific 
value of refuse is tiring, it is too low and too erratic to mcdce 
power generation from the waste heat an economic possibility. . 

:Some money can be made by selling off junk aoH :scttiip 
sorted from the waste before burning. But the inryim^ , 
from salvage has been declining; ten years ago it realised 
about 8s. a ton, now the price is around 7s. while sorting, 
costs are risii^. And so local councils switching to incinera- 
tkm or investing in new jdant may opt for machines from the 
cmitinent designed to birni up the crude refuse en masse. . 
The icli^er left still has to be dumped, or—^ideally—sold, 
and while in theory it is an inert material, in practice the 
variations in calorific value makes it bard to set the incinerator 
finely enough to guarantee this. So contractors might be 
a little hesitant in buying it as a filling material: 

Some local councils have dabbled with the idea of turning 
refuse into garden compost. A few small and comparatively 
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nieal locri kathoridei Mke*IxatlMtiKad^^ c go of 

jh, btK it teems unlfi^‘dMt dhe |i(«56itt'iti0dkkb'’kdU ev^^ 
be iixtenrively adopted. It is one pt the oik^'ddktly ways 
of disposing (If rubbish*~aroi|Od^g.{xu' tom Tie uoconipost- 
abk 40 to 50 per ceiu (f the garble has to be 
what temains dien has to be ^verised' and ^umetl Op at 
carefully controlled temperature and ImOridity umil it rots 
down. It’s a neat idea but. alas, not ciriiOQetdiri. 

Borne ei^ineering companies in Britaip arb getting in bn 
die incineratbc bandwagon; others art (kvelquiog pdiyetue- 
tkn equipment Any treatment adds to costs, but piliverisaGion 
may be a way of simultaneoudy keeping Ae adviaxtagea of 
tipping and dealing with the diflkulties raised by kwr density 
gatbage. Worthing Rural District Council has i^yeti||bd 
much of it$ refuse for years; disposal costs there work out 
at about 13s. a ton. Half a dozen or more kcaji councils have 
quite recently decided to do the same. After going through 
a hammer n^l, rubbish is reduced to about one tenth of its 
original volume. It becomes a uniform greyish colour; its 
rubbishy smell is replaced by a tolerable musty tahit; it 
becomes inert and ceases to attract either rats or Bics. ,, 

At the moment, the Ministry of Housing jpves dcitbpimwal 
to tipping (perhaps because it is cheap ?). Any other method 
of disposal involves a degree of capital expenditure ,vi^ch 
usually means the Ministry has to approve loans. So far it 
has had few requests and has been able to keep , aloof from 
the day-today problems of refuse fats or the tunmng costs 
of automadee incinerators. But rdfose disposal proUems could 
become more important in the next few years. 
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THE RESERVES 


'Labour Gain; Zurich 


T he final dean count of die cost to 
Britain’s reserves of the difficult March 
elecdon month suggests that Mr Wilson 
carried Zurich nearly as easily as Huyton. 
Nervous foreign exchange dealers in 
London had beenTguesring that the cost of 
sporadic support of the pound over the 
month was easily /^40'XS(> million, and 
perhaps much more. In the event, the 
Treasury was able to announce on Monday 
' that the reserves, fell ,ciidy £17 tUilUon last 
month. And this wa^ for once, a clean 
figure. No net drawihjgs were made on 
Britain’s credit lines wkfa the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York m the Export- 
Import Bank. No further transferi were 
winkleB from the semaining £180 million 
of the government’s dollar portfolio. The 
spedri central bank .credits arranged last 
September, too, are evidently intact. So the 
reserves, standing at £1^16 mfito at the 
riid of Match;'are ftesqmkbly sdfi hacked 
% eothe^ £894' hdfikh ' , tijjdb 

:,»illic!iBL of. ufltsppcd credit fadijties and 


dollar securities. While the full amount of 
the September central bank credits has still 
not been disclosed, the Bank of Canada’s 
announcement that its cmitribution to the 


package is $75 million—^just over a third 
of its contribudon m dw $3,000 million 
November operadon—^wcuM seem to con¬ 
firm that tbe totri copmdied by all partici¬ 
pants is or was probabfy around $1,000 
milliim, or £357 million. 

The Britirii authorities have leason to be 


well phased with the March performance 
in a month during which sterling hod to 
weather not only Motkm jitters bm a jump 
in American and Canadian interest rites. 
It does boric up the cafichil hints that seme 
funds retumecl to London over (he (hiring 
days of the month—in the teeth ef a eiiMa 
Laixmr victory oc the pcdls. The newritekr 
of one ^ dw private Svdss banks wmeeai 
before the event actuaSy viewed the peish 
poet'of a oomfoitthle Labour 


the Treasury should have go coyly refused 
to spell out rite driails of spew official 
ttansactiotts thiou^ the reserves tost 
month. All that was said was that these 
cancelled each other out and, strctchlog a 
point, that they involved no additinn to 
Briuin’s indebtedness. The repayment of 
£6 million to Ckonfmf loii^ffiei^a^^ 
deposit of ,^41 mffllon made ukt jedy ddfrly 
simpdy set the boiks strright. Bur ffie 
impact of the pavtoyn^ af<Stl^'s increased 
subscription oc^ tnulicm for hs 

merrased quote Mmse- 

tery Fund was not te stn^ili^birward. Tpe 
payment of i^.sierUiH poraim sub- 
scrinribn, juk 'bvri^ 'l^te loiffiiori, 
neimte dk tesertes nSr Brfiain’S debt to the 
Fund. But, as Mr Callaghan explained borii 
in July of last year. (mo . early .month, 
the paymeaik the gbtd subikjMba of 
^44 .nmiisri'—whik. It did not 'mvbfte an 
imnurikde dram: on dw add 

further to Bhtirin’s 'medftiahtrrin (Id>t. 

Under a . nierial trifun^: aonuige- 
smf, the .Fupd s^ ^ imUm in grid to 
Gmmany|or nuuMo : 19 k ]Hm» of l^and 
drew these marks 'the Fund, bted than 

to purchase gold fiom the Bundesbank, add 



m 


du^ pdiili f)td w hw ri^ tfal t ; die flurki 
IVWillW nprii to the Fuad in ennu^ 
menttifvec. five. jean. In effect, 
.Bntaiiii’e mayqaenti oUigations to die IW 
end dK Sinn nee to just over £940 unuKin, 
But egRiait this ic an increase m owt £*i^ 
ndUloa in due oounoy’* drewing ririus on 
dw Fund, ,C 44 oiUlkn of it avadable «uto> 
madcntly. (it it anatnelous that the riae in 
Fund quotas ttiU sucks goU in from k$ 
members.) So the operatioo is adH to 
Britain’s benefit. The govwnraant’s eager- 
aeasto avoid any dnctMMon of anyth^ that 
adds to Britain’s medium-HteciB oUigatMoa 
—whatever the cause—ia perba^ under* 
ataoMle. after the election shoudog. But 
the electkn is over. And this kind of 
nervous futUng will not hdp the pound in 
a adll unsetded pre-budget uMrfcet. 


MDOmiT OF POWER 

Mind Your Own**!**!** 

W HBN Parliament assembles, the new 
Miaister of Power, Mr Ridiacid 
Marsh, wiU certamlijr be asked whet his 
d epar tm e n t has done about advertising by 
(he nadondised foel iodttstiies. He and his 
civil servants should uee rise bteaihiag Space 
for second thoughts because what was done 
in the last days bdore the etectiai, stinks. 
In the outcry thu followed the gas sod 
dectridty breakdowns of last November, 
it was undentandable, even if k was 
not very senaiUe for Mr Fred Lee (acting, 
appaiendy, on the Prime Mmiscer’s instruc- 
tkn tath« dan bis own initiative) to ask 
the diree industries to stop infuriadog 
pvMk omnioo fuidier by ^kissy ads of 
gracious living. But that was hat winter, 
and in the hm^ if that is the ri^ word, 
iff the mameat. In Mmeh, Mr Lee called 
(hem in sgsia and asked dm to keq> down 
dus year’s advertising coo^ and, to thek 
sfaune, the chahmen « (he thtee industries 
agreed* 
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Why vrare (hey anch'^heF? lUaia an 
aiieoip^ and • apooesafidrmigj.by «lUboir 
mtnisier to ioceim in the day-todhy^rhov 
oing of ngtionghsed mdus^rtes^and ..if ss ■ a 
very uMy prebedoit indedd fhr (hose ihdus^ 
ffies oinDg the- iife of this g ev t cn fl ieiit. 
What they spend on adverti s ing-is A natter 
for the canunetcial jpdgUKnt. of (he 
managers of those industries; this. is. .wine 
they are paid for, this is wh« Par^aqieik 
had pyen diem a tegd right to do^ The 
nmiister aiid liis civil senrints have ho 
authority at dl to interfere at ddslevri, and 
if they ^ the manages of the larinnidiscd 
industries tboukl—and ate legally entkkd 
10—tell thm go boil their heads 
ably in oii'‘-Hdie oil industry gave Au Lee 
the jjuoper gnawer when k tnek diic Ids 
requm that k, too, should Stop adtrir dsk ^ 
the one fuel that was freely and cheaply 
avadable at the time of the power cuts). 
All-party commkteea of the Houae of 
Coinmona investigating die nationalised 
industries have repeatemy stressed dw the 
industries must be left frre to nunage theii 
own affairs without ndnisterial inte n ewnce 
and widiout this sort of unateur dabUing 
that makes nonsense of the directives 


oomiag from die Treasury to tolerate 
profitably where pos^le. The fact diat 
the issue was advertisi^, and advertising is 
a well-known hite noire in Labour droes. 


trioet second place to the principle that here 
was a minister kitetfering in an ores of die 
nationalised industries where he bad no 


right to interfere, and getting away with it. 
enrich will inevitably encourage other 
ministers to try the same. 


GAS 

Low Speed? 

T he fault Iks as much with the three 
diainnen <ff the natknudised industries 
for acquiescing to, as it does with the 
Minktet for attempting, this pkoe of 


The; jfg imfiliaa apfem .'fimk 
agreed Itk ibis fiaancM year k 
..tSsii inytliioft iiidustnr 

^ (£ spending tm ywg 

the bkctridtyindusttTis |np|^ wuft (k was 
ptanuing tn, but not teiiniiig the Uei of, 
matching whatever die gas industry did), 
but lower by 35 per cent dian what (ha gM 
indui^ was ainuag f«. The first twoln- 
,dustriet had dquhoks been first amwyad, 
and 'then rianhhd^ at the recent RAtty 
suodess of die indtistiy. Addas die'laa 
kiduatry’s comedMidi had been Abased en'ka 
very deyei^ pkanM attempt to sdl itadf 
to die public, anythkig that hinden ka taka 
^ort must took as if it will be to the short¬ 
term advaiksge of coal and dectiidQr* And 
the boom is ^ could be oomiiig to an Un- 
dmely endi Thk n^u be a strange state- 
molt to make in a year when sales look as 
if they wfil be lo-ii per cent above last 
year-«ioept that sales of gas, space heatpis 
nave (kopped calapikou^. Growth in 
demand depends oh tbe sale of gas-uskig 
applicanoes thideed this his been one of die 
ftatuNs of gaff's own boara. Last year’s saks 

du^d^^w briore wl^h^^*inelf ha?^ 
creased Ik 40 per cent over 1963, All after 
a tong period of stagnadon. But in January 
dus year, saks were 17 per cent below (he 
same month last year; in February—and 
probably March too—33 per cent down. 
Central hearing soles are also levelling: sales 
in February were only 2 per cent up on last 
year, compared with 2a per cent for the 
financial year so far (47 weria). The Gas 
Council, carryii^ out some lightning market 
research, is convinced that 9)e troubles in 
the West Midlands this winter—when, 
because of plant bcokdowns, whok tracts 
of Midlands industry VRere dosed down— 
shook consumers’ confidence. A fuel that 
bad always seemed utterly reliable was 
revealed as having cardboard feet. The in¬ 
dustry eiqiected to wcric hard to nmfcf up 
this tost grooDd; now its most effective way 
of doing dus, dwou^ ks booaey, “ High 
Speed ” advetrising, has been cut bade to 
gratify a nunisterial wlum. 


m OOHC&TORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


aOLP RESERVES 
Itiumipinaly mwil fall of only 
CSf million over March election 
month. 

RETAIL TRAt>E 
Satai faU alishtly in Fabruary. 
mainly in clothing and footwear 
and durObla fiooick shops. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 

buainaiH Indurabia gooda 
frin off in Fabruary. 
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These securiv'^ peen so/c/, this wnouncm^t sp^ears es • mstter of rocprd 0n/y, 

1 W JR^. Grace Overseas Development 
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- Cofiv^ntble Of) and ad&r Augijsf I T967 into Cotnmon. Stock of, snif 
Uncondfponatly Guaramaad js pf Pf/>?ap^4 hver&^ ^ncf Smkifng fund oy. 


White, Weld & Co. 
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Thursday’s election race had 630 sorters 



BBC backed Honeywell to pick the winners 


It Came through with flying colours. 

All night during tho roco rophrts, our 
sums 260 computer helped BBC tv 
forecast ttp-to-tho»nilnuto trondsp and 
predict tho election olitcomo. Honeywell 
mere than paid off ttp pre-election 
promiso of spllt«oocend speed and 
efficiency. 

We needed both. Results poured in fast 
and flirlous. Per a while theroi three 
eonstituenelps were ringing In at the 
sanie moment. Our scnits 200 computer 
still took only 18 seconds to calculate 
the percentage of votes going 
to each entrantp the swing from party 
to party, the changes compared to 
the last election and even which 
entrants test thefr deposits. 

But our proudest contribution 


was In the prediction business. 

The BBC's rceulrements were herculean. 
They called for political analysis so 
cemplea that net even an army of analysts 
could have tackled the Job manually. 
Seme said It would take 18 man montha 
to program the computer. Not so. 

SCRIBS 200 wop the day In crackerjack 
time. Our Fortran compiler shrank the 
Job to an Incredible two weeks, with an 
^^army" of Just two programmers. 

Honeywell Hke to think that this kind of 
speed and efficiency Is what puts us In 
the winners circle with companies picking 
a computer. If you're looking the field 
over now. let us gallop out for Inspection. 
, We're stabled at HoneyVvell EBP. Great 
West Road. Brentford. Middle. A call tn 
ATLas 8181 will bring us riinnlng. 


HEAD OFFICE; Great West Road. 
Brentford. Middlesex. ATLas 9191. 

REGIONAL OPPICBSl 

aiRMiNGHAM: Lichflejd Hfuse# 

85 Smallbrook, Ringwsy, 
Birmingham 5. Midland 10g3 
MANCHESTER; Faulkner House. 
Faulkner Street, hUMi^hcatpr 
Central 8737 

SCOTLAND; Newboc^e Industrial 
Estate, Motherwell. Lanarkshire. 
Holytdwn 210a« . 
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rm bcckMmiist ims 

< ' .■' ■■ h .'. 

A mong iii^r^y l^oiidoo Air{xirt^li|it long* 
%oen a by-wordvfor: pilferage. *^:Evcn 
tkm die docks,’? diey say.^ To be 
fur^^akrfveight .hks^ics f»rob^. 

lemsi' JewdBeey^ duaboiid^f^ make ideal 
loot: Ul'lend tojjlc) ^ airi Tiie-obviot^ 
ceii|ieuf0r.thetpn^ oper 4 

ota^fmKjis ft najctt airgsMt;: And epecate. 
thky do^at a ^ifetylbtgh^k^ jbf orgatusation^i 
tMfeqiiiiaiely^ aitls^ add air|tet tndiod^l 
tits tad: 

8 erio|iiiB 6 m^<»idM:paoblim iiMIme 
fdctoinj'liOMei^^'iia^ or^ 

eveit tcaicaUiMe,^ reb^ adriceikfom k^ 
smdi^iSsdl^ ^inaiifnaice vocanpaki^ 10 
exporters, to. avdidf Looktoir au^ 
especially the British air cotporilHciOns. ^ 

Fct Loodbn rinsiitbis do‘ ncvt find Heatli- 
rew aieport'sigmiicantly ivorse than other 
airpdrts of comparable dize,'of which, ad^ 
niittedlyj there are^noe maoiy in Europe. 
Nor is either BDAC or BEA anywhere nekr 
being among the worst offenders. BEA 
cfoims not to' have; lost a single piece of 
valuable cargo since its new security system 
was installed two years ago. Finally, the 
airport is often blamed for the sins of others; 
when goods are stolen after they have he-> 
come the responsibility of a carrier, the mud 
rubs off on the airport they have passed 
through. 


Price Of Tetracvclind 
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patent expires 
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19S5’56 ’fit to *62 *64 

TN, 3F«btifaiy, 

en Ac iinig, <»ytetn(7cl4W> . In 

Maiieh, iJmpfiNiil. X^ewjfpul;' 
amwvnc^d .i(» fOlij'! 

business at Jess then jC^^'Pcf e^eelUets, ^ 
wen, bMilow Kisei's. 

Pfiz(K.b«s sinee anoouneed i siiwiblei isit} 
itsdb^ the entesme' «ft -itei' 

have, been inilig .Off wiihv.thier.Miaisiey el, 

pauses, for pc^nsed ;:ls#sij(»ftrfn(^in)*i 
better, past eliten ,eut. \ Its, pciar.doe bobs 
supfflies M%os|>laik is.iiitw!4owneo.-4;so. 
|jper:'f«ooo batdiitsv.eBtfV'es'.'a 

'bO' vsUIh^ '4ib'?aitito 
sgaiM die lifidiat^r^ncisejaWeiitisite 

.tettfaqrpliiw^'np^^ 
E Ministry bM been importing. 


BU^NBSS; aiWnUM- 

■''iBbt Mth-wiitb dkbi^t ^ •Kweftir 

bed all dK 

lotted iote.l<»iieiy imirti like te 

the aidines* inigbt ittedsi^ Pk lonters'agd’ 
imloaders can .onjt be seanhed M tkiey'«K 
suspected H dteftc.i;..^i?liBae;adt dn setter 
seardtts. No qwi-cheeksb, The finki» will 
not have it : The odiersiiain teak, lies in’die 
fteight Jsheds diaiuelvn.'^c: Thet tniuNe. ts 
not so midfa (liM(|(ni[i».ietidr ta igdb sfeolti 
at •nffifat Kteooi .1 vfakddkvii 1 nttdeqniCdy 
sccui)edn..thQiigb Itfakfldoeatshap^: iwitb 
seme <if:tlie;la8eer girtlnei. '.'T^mgiib’draakii 
ae»s; scc6ft-;m^fi Mt i fl B te BtAthiwka« 
dko te.tentecaig^ aiKl ileM^'flliribqiUingj 
especially those wlHi temimr te< 3 fSi^:llM»B> 
rntpogMadi-.^^^ 

haye>.ibmevlMmamt> ttkrof' ^Ohe <xOiBcdy< 
hete srould hb'm 'nobo^ besblte the thr- 
liom^ Offs iMBff todhe laBbWcd ki .abdiiw 
goods toitefQftiibQiad Maidcicstii biMig:' 
Ctettaiiily'hOtO'Mda'ipfi^^ tlte.igD* 

ahead ateUbfi to ehoMr twHin it-cab do. 
suters focduaripect 0 Qid 4 ‘^. to wteten- 
the pretqiina.diScMntuds heWeea dte a«-‘ 
lines that .are trying and ihose that arc hot. 


MERCflANT BANKS 

Fire, Fire 

G lEDi'^bRS English Ttansrcontinental, 

. and noti-creditors also, were annoyed, 
by a press ieport last Sunday t^t tbis 
nWest mert'bant bank was in trouble. Tke 
report was right; but, under cover of a trail 
meaning conspiracy of silence, the com- 
panv’s bank managcf at Westminster 
Lothbury was attempting to put things 
right. Herw^y^r paynvpts ,had. fo ..h» sus¬ 
pended <m Mbnday, ana the' ktteiiipt n how 
that much morp difficult , . 

EngdiSh .Tran.! 4 bhtibaital has pjfv^t.hee^ 
a fgvot^te iumie 'in the 4 i 3 a)Uht maniet>R 
has inip^ged sOnte'.faj^y .h^fty' teyoWg 
syhdibated acceptance xhedits, i^th jbe^, 
acce^tahee house hatneii on the ^pOr, but. 
its. own..acceptances do not nocmally .coni'*, 
mand prime rate. A measure of its stand¬ 
ing . 1 $, dtat. a. .spot cho 4 c. showy ImHs out¬ 
standing ^atnong the discount bouses, of 
between ■■ and 1^250.000, but 

noffiiog like the £i rnimoo: that Im bran 
mpwboned.- 'UnW rthgr'iStoay hf!pk«^ . its 
diimmia was b^tmtioaiied aa;ft.toptine.^ 
ofv 4 eppora^>esiihini« 88 nta«TrTdMii dniMe 
tlvt;fapt that^errtho last tnw^eeaga. 
Tsansoontinofikd baa {hfe». taniiira been 00 
. tho receiving md of fHaWibwookl) tbetetest 
instaiira.Iraiiig'ihemMM^^ tkeMaffin 
Cowl^ £ 695 ,ooo>«oawe{|tiblfii (kdient«n»« IV) 
thia vet^n ita CMeownnK g«t be ewnpat^ 
with^^those of,iKj|ow)m It Eosmt oa Sate, 
two olhaa nnalkmatgliapt .bankaavlMcb have 
gone aed^ truly undea during the last 

tWftMaiM. < r.if.- . .r 

lie.^«aen«wouliteif^>e«n^t^ 
undenwiiing a^Uoadiiitptteipg of .Negt i 
ttocktin whmdlb 4 hte»waaidoohtfid.^i 
tioQ is m 4 n«i 8 eastv 4 lio',i%tiatese .4 
Westminster’s hdp a dectamtion of soteopcy 
-.w&be dted,aiid 4 aarid^lteaiirttt^ 


t«» 

lk«»cnuhig^ >dntelwUBi»niK 
,'s a < t | | l i j iiriaj l md .^tfaeti ‘in neportaitaf 
ei|iil|ijh«ipiKind^ 

wtfh fr.xteinsn^i^n/the'.imiik. Tie.brittle, 
ness odriimdomkig'. nsritutioos whiith lack 
ooUikmhLhi k*ci«Btaquce« ca n beamnaik- 
oUe, and ihiivilkbte. .this kitett .acau! Is 
ttnnkig iiMi«iy<*biflniBd' iyus' lOwaidi ike 
iater-bank'’toanggbf’KOMai^ mathso-mheae 
names aao good hut twBteMl ^ja:inat. ■ uaed: 
attelL ■ • •.“ V Siit.-J.'J'-./f ■; < 

COTTONBOAKD 'l Vi': Km 

All 



Ifive ro^; 



4 epm 8 f(^ .,a 8 a imaas. 
gmnihtenjt' h^ and, 
tette;rly,' ys the mv^i' 
has decided, acted ihora at a 
fbiftun within iheit^w^.' 
however, has hDt,chmg^.,, "be 
consists of foin triidt' .untpaista, 
pendent people ahjd^i' itdp . 
skinner,, a weaker, a pnisbOr |uid>a merchant" 
As the various sections pf die pulustry haw 
gradually , been,brought together unaef the 
control of t{Ql. Viy^Ui and Opurtaxdfte, two 
oi whom, a^ hbto producers, Sjre not, even 
represented on tb^ board, tjb^ divisions 
have looked ihcrcaringly;.archaic.. 

Now it te>dks is ^oiigh the gi^ts 
are coming in. The Cottph Board’s posi¬ 
tion ts rp^bwed every five years. The latest 
qulAdiienhia! rendeavous eaiuie up last 
mont^ and ,>2 motidu ago,'in,ahtic4»tion, 
a working ptiriy waS' rijt; dp Ip; It^Vat the, 
whole qdestit^ pf c(»uatutiori.jdid,.fnnctipns. 
During the el'edtfi^’; Mr' jly'. rtiv^ldd thiit 
“ great'mpgtess li|d,hwn 'm8(fe;”,;and this 
means Oi# one thlng-'^die pb'^ OrMhiU^ 
ara in., Tw forrtrrff the.emmiOb. B'notJret 
plaint tnou|^ it sdems likdy td'Vesult in iffi. 
oiiaTgement of die Board. Tte fuE details 
might he. known by the end.Of xbis mondi. 
At last the Coturn Board wiB reflect tfle 
power structure, within the industry,-. Hie, 
changes mijhf ri3hdeadi»3nl|fl{iifw^^ 
of its statistkil services. 

.But :dpes tbis gp for eaqu^ . There ate 
a numlNn’ of Qpmp«i|esrTt=donecriydy ypUed. 
.iHilk«n-r>who taM.'iisiaii’made fibieit lrom> 
. dhe producerpsiKlntiSait.thenii iO;^!!# riiem 
gieiuier life aadstseidx:: Miiicb.-of ,riiat:they. 
produee is dien pusaed on-to tlie-wai|>.knit-' 
tets, .wd>o.lwt riw buUwd filnm 
thatnemla ispvw shirts aad-tteessea, which’ 
closri^;ec 8 Biid)le.cQStnu, onus, «sd: certainly 
.ccsupjlie 4 orodly> with diap. Ag|b Cour- 
;«|n 4 «l/Viycflarand KS aredfliying ia fsaong 
ftlif •thoEwa and watpikrdttesfc •> they are 
mpoM . ibe itmdhipitml cowqn ri in- 
l 4 kjed:.Mp . l^^naa of Viyrite stawedi is a 
>'Wi(|HuihSBr.--..It wouUhesanwi^tQ bring 
tafl ilbesni/intp.« seiuyenaSKl Board 

m0,bni,‘iiy. ‘ ft: 

Igyupd iditelhetevtedto^hosiety Vkhntry, 
wirich. aiso uses knitting techniques, and the 
-jvooil textile indusny—.. Again,.die same 




m 

D’for'a ttiergtr id theft oeotnl 
^-.JbBfbodK»$xtbe!padiogto»tfi^. 
'^'h^ three ere moving m, the campm^. 
tint ntotip il getting getter and the 
aicfcethi^ 'pnUcan are very timilar. In* 
dthd the wodmen were imted » k«k m 
m dre disQiaahMM about the Cotton Board, 
bad t^ rehsed. AiMe from nuestions m 
ammuf-ptapui diqr are probaWf at the 
tnotteoc to refuse. But five yctrs from 
now, a Textile Board min^t be on the cards. 

mON ORE FREIGHTS , . 

■hb ftitbh ited industry it ourtently 
'Ato to lour times mbre in 
cbott OB ks ha^ported iron ore than 
ita nbotbnafnl counterparts, and is likely to 
be itath these excessive costs at least 
until the early 1970's. Bade in die mid* 
1950*8, the Brithh Iron and Steel Cotpora^^ 
thm (Ore) tad.—the non-inoKomikii^ 
company set ilp to buy butt; ore for the 
whole or the iodusfty—aharteted the greater 
pan of its present 74-dh^ at a time 
when frei^ rates were high* ^ith the 
post-Suez booip, 'and busy shipyards 
thtoughout die world, too few bulk carriers 
of any sort existed to fill the ore require¬ 
ments of the Steel plants. Worse still, the 
forward view of ^e ore frei^t market held 
by B.I.S.C (Ore) at the time; was governed 
by the shallow water and harrow entrances 
to most British iron ore ports that existed 
then and stUl deist today. So the present 
fleet consists of too small ships (68 under 
20,000 tons, most of them around 16,000 
tons; tiny when compared with the 8o/)oo 
ton ore carriers going tj> continental pots) 
on i5>ycar changers whijch do not begin to 
run out until 1972, and. for which the steel 
iitdiist^ is 1M|W pqyiiu through the nose. 

The comfy's lack of chartering experi¬ 
ence at TO time is also 'reflected in 
escalation clauses written into many of diose 


Fish can Fly 

Belt ire elongated, al^qpery and occasion¬ 
ally electric. The BtitithpaUlc-likcB them 
fdhedi the largest felUed eeler in BUUhgs- 
gaie makes 10 toms a wedc. Lost year, 
dnfiQ die fiife months or so that Btitith 
edS were not avafiable (aU aduh eeb 
migiMe to the warn Florida coast to 
Spawn), Fm Amokan flew 60 tons of live 
em fram Fhiladdidiia to London, in 
|daatiO''bBg8 surrounded by ice—30 lb of 
ed ao a ettrtoa So lucrative is the ed 
busintiss that W special ed freight rate of 
It. 9d; lb was huioduccd in February 1965. 
Fwi Amcrieaa oim monopdised most of 
the flying od business, but Dutch KLM 
it rapidly moving in and works TO 
ed run from New York to Hdland and 
London- Even BOAC has fhnm frozen 


WSINBSS: BRITAIN 

durten whteb hare iaOowed gleeftd lUp- 
ownent to-phsa on'ilheir rising costt to tire 
tted indusay and tentinue to-do so until' 
the conmets expire.' In this way, TO ated 
industry has Ww lining the podeets of a 
wboie pack of afaqurimets. HiiidBi^ ia^ail 
tob easy, bat had-it soi^ ship-brokers’ 
guidance when ahips wire short ouringrtiK 
19508, ft have ended up witii g-* or 
7-year charters ftittead of 1-5, tro so bought 
it^ tane to promote investment in' pKqier 
port fadiities the value di which wMwveii 
then bemg-tqppfecianed' by Bomiaentd pmt, 
audierities. AmldM'iaduitxycotddnow^Mi 
on dto'pafawhf aaridag TO same miataleedl 
over^Main.' ■' ’ ■ 

^>re) is under new mahagtjaeafc 
It tciliaes that Iqr TO time ptroenc-iTOttaai 
end, ptopft oro-poct f8ciutieit''bBUSt :be' 
avaUdde. -So does TO Natioaa 9 <'Porta 
OouRcfl. Bet BJ:SXX (Or>‘m toyhtt with 
TO idea of rerhiriire TO present fleet of amaU 
diipa at drastics^ reduced fteigTO nrtes, 
tadro than givhig TO sted -ftidustty TO 
bendha of TO far lower ftdght totes and 
handling costs that follow whro really big 
butte carriers are used. This is a typical 
penay-pinebing, pound-losing apt«oach. 
Small ships mean no port expansuin, and 
higher steel costs. B.I.S.C. must put all its 
considerable weight behind TO develop¬ 
ment of deep water ore facilities, must kick 
out TO small ships on to TO open market 
and go for TO biggest bulk carriers in TO 
business-sunless, mat is, it wants to keep 
TO British steel industry subsidising tfaie 
small ship-owner. 

CHEMICALS 

Anti-dumping Speed 

L ast week, TO Board of Trade did w^t 
the chemical industry has been pressmg 
for for years; it imposed a rapid imexpected 
anti-dumping duty on imports of a dieqiiGsl. 
Without wanting, TO Board slapped j^iio 


THE fiC(»«>AHSt‘iAfttlL 9, IWV 

a ton onto'TO cd ptiod'df''dl|TOiiylwfeMft 
and diphenyl, a mixture used as a heat 
exdiange roi^mhJn apiro>>ng ^Thn. 
is a change frohl TO horittkl pfticedute, 
which has often aroused TO industry’s com- 
{daints. LeoaTOwelloaTOsideof cautiql^ 
(TO Board does not hke to act Os an inatl 0 -f, 
meat of protection) k has in TO poft takat ' 
core to sift evidoioe with time«ensHmiag'> 
rtinwiiigJiiK^i and Sts decisions haveialways 
been acrupnbmdy fait, diemi^ pro- 
'ducon aay, this;chit'give imponen ample, 
waating to'accumiiiato cuo-prire atodaTO^ 
foro a duty is iihpTOd. In this case, TO< 
Brnid -acted at TO request of<»^imperiil^ 
Ghlmicil TOdusttiesy TO Biftish nukm of^ 
d^. And icted with^t 
put die ttopper on “iifiportnit quentiues ’^ 
of «ti Anmima pnodoct, Dowdioittiig per¬ 
haps tti|q)edhsp Dow Chemicals. The Board 
has been able tddb this ;it justhasq'c 

chosen to befoie. 

Ba; aetion must gladden the heart of Sir 
Paid Gbambers, IQ’s chainnan^ who has 
long akgued Aat IQ would like nothing 
bett^ than conqdetely free trade in chemi- 
cals-^but where trade is unfree, he demands 
protection. There is some justice in this. 
As in any capital-intensive industry, chemi¬ 
cal producers are prone in sladc times to 
export marginal production at prices that 
can go down to variable costs-^very low, 
without the capital element, compared with 
final costs. Which is splendid when every¬ 
one is free to dump in everyone else’s mar¬ 
kets. But if tariffs are high in one market and 
low the other—the duty on plastics going 
into America is 40 per cent, into Britain 
only 10 per cent — trade is in no sense 
“ fair ” or ** free.” Then the industry can 
legitimately demand effective anti-dumping 
protection. It is an interesting reflection on 
the cost structure of the indust^ that the 
action was necessary on a chemical already 
protected with a 33^ per cent duty. The 
danger is that the dbemical industry may 
now assume ttet such drastic action is die 
very least that it deserves—always. 


eels from New Zealand to Copenhagen. 

Apan front the migration problem, there 
are other i:ea|K>ns why London relies on eel 
impons. English fishermen are not Hmd 
about ed catching—although the Irish 
apparently are. Some 90 per cent of all 
Britiih eds come frbm Irciland, and a large 
pre^nion of those from Loeh Neagh 
(where on ed war if being waged now over 
the loch fishing dghts). Other imports 
come from the Mediterranean, pardcukrly 
Greece, and are transported to Holland 
where ^ey are stored in vast storage tanks; 
a large plant will haVe x^obo tadcs with 
80 lb of Mve eels to a tanki Denmark 
used to be a large supplier to Britain, but 
demand from Gennany and Sweden 
fwailows moat Danish supfdka today. 
Japan, one of the laxgest ed oonsninm, 
has now malstered the tricky art of bread¬ 
ing in capdviiy aild ex|Kirts them. 


Although American eels have turned 
out to be surprisingly cheap, Billingsgate 
experts turn their noses up slightly. 

" Definitely inferior ” they say, “ there has 
never been a demend-^e only people 
with' ed tBLBte in the States are the 
Italians.” In Britain, Londoners still eat 
morO jeffied eds per head than tbe rest of 
the country althoiigb consumption has 
faUen OVer the kst’tlveQty years. It is 
not only Eaat Enden who nosh away. 
Tnere are addktt to be found lurkliig in 
smaift hotds'and high-disi fishaiangers 
whkpre of discreet d^veries at appiopd- 
atdy high prkea. Eds cost about 7s. a lb * 
—g^g down 105s. in the sumnisr season; 
a canonrwill coot about as. 6d. But it dl 
depends on yomr ed» whether it is large or 
whethre you Ulw more kBy Slid loia 
eel, whedier yoiir taste is for IdSh, Amsi^ 
can or Japanesa ^ > 




FIAT 

Agpeili Taking 


. MUm 

BOPLE have been saying for several 
years thac Signor Vittorio VaUdta, 
Flatus <iuunnaa, would have ta» ga It is 
now undiemood that the grand dd man will 
finally resign at the oontpany^s anmial 
gene^ meeting at the end of the month, to 
make way for me younger generation. 

Valletta is 82. Gianni Agndli, 45, the 
found^*s grandson, is to take over the chdr- 
manship. But Valletta will not disappear 
altogether from the life of the comply: he 
will be appointed honorary chairn^ With 
some effective powers for another year at 
least over exficurives^appoiotBH^ T^ 
shadow will linger on for some time. 

It should all have happened, of bodise, 
long ago, at least according to age limit 
rules pK^iling nowadays. But Profeisor 
Valletta waa m a strong position. The 
Agnelli family Is said to own over ao per 
oeant of the company’s shams, but the hoM- 
ings are very scattered by now, and Guumi 
Agnelli 00^ not necessarily coum on 
unanimous support inside the fomily. He 
seems to have bought up shams lately on 
the stodt market. Valletta, on the ocher 
hsnd, had the support of some key men 
in the organisamn, notably Signor 
Gaudenzio finio, the managing director, 
whom he named as heir some yctm ago. 
Then, of course, there was his considerable 
{Miescige. II professore was held in deep 
respect, and even awe in Turm. He had 
also buih a system of one-man rule that 
nyiA* him virtually irreplaceable: it would 
have been necessary to nnidanodier Valletta 
to make the same system work. Small 
wonder ff Giaimi Agnelli had some mis¬ 
givings before taking over. 

Valletta’s resignation will be the end of 
an era. He had been in command of the 
giant of Italian indhscry lince die end* of 
the war, after many ymrs at the. aide ^ 
GAovanni Agnelli, iche founder. Under: his 





kadmhip c^adK^ 

of one nmon vBur^ 

founder of die bAioKanice^ stale oil groi^» 
Ehn, had a wann respect for ^ u$ed 
to say; *‘We live in the age of oil and 
automobile. In lEtalys Valletta and 

I have undei^food itJ’ Vdl^ta paid his 
woritexs weQ and gave them social benefits 
in exchange for iron ^scfoUne. With its 
own comj^y luuoOft c^ hours, com¬ 

pany ci€<mes, Fiat became a kind of island 
of social peace in the fifties. The first 
cnu^ bemme visible only in 1962, when 
workers’ conditions in other factories 
began to catch up with Fiat’s. 

VaUetta has his weak spots. His idea of 
management is not modem: he has kept too 
much power in his hands, and baa not 
favoured a quick turnover in the fai^r 
echelons of manageinent, dius keeping 
talent frustrated among younger exeomves, 
who found they advanced too slowly. 
Gianni Agnelli on the ocher hand has more 
modem ideas about management, organisa¬ 
tion and intematiooal odlaboraiion. He 
has the support of Fiat’s you^er managers. 
He may weH be the ri^ man to 
decentralise power, modernise Fiat and 
enable k to meet intemarional competition, 
even more successfully. But the change 
will need some tiine. 


T7ie Professor*s Last Idea 

A s the motor trade tuspectbd, the new 
Fiat 124 is a five-seater, bokiiig rather 
like the stnidl. Alfa-Rmneo^ and « very 
orihodox design. Ihis ^enables k to be made 
mrtfae many semi->uidust^ coontrica like 
Spaiiv Jngdskvia^-aod possibly' in ioture 
ip Russii «8 Fiat bn affliiatra 

or lasambly sgreemeoti: diese plants 
acoocmied fiec 150,000 vefaieia, or 15 
p« cent of Faic’s oar p^uctkn last 
'year. Bix itsanivsl in pn^tioamakea die 
Fiat range look rtMwdly complicated. This 
is in linevrith the ideas of Prmessbr Valletta, 
sdm fdt that Fiat shoidd make every car 
that conld possibly be wanted by an Italian 
maiket Aeketing behind h^ isriff walls. 
Even if (as expected) the Fiat 1300 dis- 
appem the 124 loolu On unnecessary addi¬ 
tion to a rat^e iafaidi ^aiieady contains a 
retently re-vamped I loo. So vhy ia Fiat 
inttododbg'it? '' 

The imswer,!^ ib'^tuture of t^^^ 
peiMon infmope k'ww to W-wBel 



new Opel Ksdett, the Ford Gordna, and 
othei% We^pokted^ tat^ h)f ^ ^ 
until now haa beat, lehietutt to jok k the 
general Europkn 

relied on its dominance of the Italian marker, 
with which it has led up the Scale very 
successfully. Now that tlw pitteio of the 
500 tradbd in for . the 850 traded k'fos the 
.1100 is established, the 124 (like the 000) 
appears as an iptruddr.. From the poiat of 
view of the. Indian nnd:et it may-be; but 
k a wider European pontext,' wbetber as a 
cat to be exported or imade abroad, it makes 
.very pood .lease.' ' 


NBenMnsYi^niii^ 

Sw.Sidney Torwdfd: 

TTjsmtDY round pranwas' brightened a 
JX. uttk diis Oeek. France, playing tk 
old gne id th-for-tati with the' Five k 
Enissels, decided ft had been given enouih 
assurances on. knn..finandns to lift its 
“ reserve ” on the Gommunin^i negodatkg 
position on aluminium and (hemicals. But 
the oudopk for the agriculniral side of the 
negotiations remaka obscure. A new diver¬ 
gence has crjrstallised betvreen Frendi ideas 
for a world wheat agreement and the 'Com¬ 
mission’s plan, whi^ the other five think is 
more or las satkhbtoty. Britain will dis¬ 
like bok schemes for their obvious kmact 
on Beliak’s balanoe of payments ; ihe final 
oegodatka loidcs .like being' dtomy. 

The Commissioa’s presou plan is fairiy 
radicaL A world referoice price would be 
fixed betweoi $3 and $5 a too above the 
cost price of the most efficient producer 
(Canada), the difference to compensate for 
the cost«ttanspMt'to |hstope (the bqggpst 
.irnpOit market) ai^ smiage;; Production 
wewd then be regulated fdr dk mak whikt 
. exporting and in^xXfkg are^ b^Oikt- 
kg a **'!CT-sufliciency p ei ice nk ge ** to each 
of them. (ThiamSj^ ,6 per CaX for' a 
net inipkier likd de.Ctioimoa’ AtitdM, jper- 


domestki prbductmfi exoeMed this perccht- 
sgn k anV (me.yoii'j'it wou^ nay a feifeh, 
propwtldra to the access, mto a fund 
.nh^ fuAcilioti vnnild be to siibaidise wbeat 
expkts to poor coiintrlea. Equally, ff an 
exporting country ooeodted itt percentage, 
it.wonk be.oldigw m either store the excess 
'or dmbse Of.it tixouik'a multilateral food 


' 1|)^.init^^:t|ds,''the'Fknch'ddegatiim 
. wk asdiietttiy divided. It is repotted that 
wUk'the fme^ mkister, M. Gouve dc 
'ComoitsEon’s’sdieme 
filsrnM toagr&hlture, M. 
F«^ Ibmared it woedd perpetu a te the 
aitBW situatiim k the world meat mathst 



’■‘m' ■ 

ligriMnrJBf tte feCeteooe price 
Itodhwer (boat in amt conoAet, 
that die lefevoce price ahoald be icebe fio 
««• abMV die GeMdian price. Under' - 
etendaUgr the Five dlMgree. 


CAPITAI. OOTFtQWt 

ANtmiMAf 

; -Geneva 

S oMB at the Eurepeen toinciies (d 
Atawrieaii famke have reportedly found 
a nay df puKhadaft foreign securities for 
Amafcan diena without attiaotitig interest 
equafinden aax. llits is how it works. 

an Aiaericui client wm»m to buy 
for^pi boodSi be deposits a oeitain amount 
in die bank in the United States. He then 
gives a quiet order for foreign bonds to be 
wught with this money. The order is 
passed on to the brandi id’Burbpe, which 
in turn boys the bosds 
(Fresumably, dihre is stib^lciM-of'future 
purchase agreement with the .Amepcan 
rintonieit). The obindspbnidjiig .aiBoiihc is 
debited to the! AmadcahV hccodid hi his 
ba^' ah . die Utd^'. ^States.' *But d>e 
bnii^h ih Busem' finances ^ piux^se 
with its own funos of by bonowi^ oh the 
BurtHfoUar hnihet. So -for the time hemg 
no foods ]eav*edK United States.- 

A bank told your cortespond^t that it 
levied a 10 per cent Obmmission on this 
kiaef of operation (less than the i$ per cent 
taa) i and that purchases genenuly ran to 
$ 30^00 to $30,000. In some cases, the 10 
per cent coohnission is split between the 
btandi and die bank in toe United Sutes. 
It’ is possible that similar anangenmts have 
been made' between American banks and 
jwq^ ean bonks which are not juridically 

Presumably, most banks would under¬ 
take surii (qioations only under con- 
sidetaUe pressuxe from important clioMs. 
Not bofy does (his ipimdsmout smack of 
o^usioQ in tax evasion. Also, bonk 
eutminers might quesdon any huge scale 
putdiases of tong^tenn iavimttpenu whh 
naoey bonowed at shhet-tem in ^ Euio- 
doUar matket. Ntmetleleis, t^ietatimia of 
(hia- type on behalf of AmerioBiia have 
ajpparently asnimed oonsideiahle pn^ior- 
aons., Moreover, bankers say that Aineri' 
cant turn up widi pockets foil of drilais 
to inve^ hi Emope, so as not to have to 
dbehure diem to die American tax men. The 
big Siriss bariks say that they do not accept 
. auch money. But the small banks ate omy 
too happy to take it ip. 

It is sumising that the Araerican 
authorities snouid not yet have reacted 
(gainst these pcactioes, which, according to 
some estimates, run into tens of millions 
of dollars. Swimedand’s position could 
bebone dilheuit aifice dm Amaricaa govern- 
meat has on^ aevet^.'MM: occaaiona 
criticised Ssritxdand'i sfotutmy protecdon 
qC bash aecaecy.. 
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_ . _ J^nims tCeep It 
Simmering 

Fern 

F ob well over a month now, French civil 
servants and employes of > d|e 
nationalised industries -faavf. i)«)cn-'h d ! l<d( ii ^ •, 
ing a toiling strike campaign adanst du 
government’s inopmes poli^. Nq>t.ilace 
summer, 1953 has a strike eSuKiigtt'|0De 
on so kng, though die smkes of 13 yams 
ago were much <sxtensive and ymually 
paralysed France. The prune iaimater trf 
the day, M. Jjose^ Lanie^ bnvelydeclaied 
“ I say no to. die atrike ”1 it wmt iio dh- 
ferenoe. One Srouid be tempted to say diat 
President ;de Gahlje's geventment is saying 
“ yes ** to the' strite m tbe sense that it 
seems peifeedy happy to, wait' until rite 
unions get dred. The uidods in any case 
ate cathei aiixkius not to Cadiie -mo .mdrii 
iheonvenknee which oOUld antagonise the 
public. Their, basic aim is to ddnthioe 
opmion, before parliament iheiets again, dmt 
M. Pompic^ haidt oh md-sodal ” 
government. 

The government may be looking im- 
penurbable, but unless It gets better aria- 
doaa widi dm mikes somehow, it has fitde 
chance of inerodudhg a workable- iaoomes 
pohey. So far it has only attempted m do 
80 fo die publk seaor. This is the second 
year that the Toutee procedure (named after 
the dvil servant who worked it out) has 
been applied to state employees’ salaries. 
The prmxdttre is in three stages. First, a 
series of committees presided over by a 
counsellor (rf state ascertain the growth of 
earnings in each of the four large nationa¬ 
lised concerns: electricity, coalmining, the 
railways and Paris transport. Next, the 
government makes its proposals fer global 
wage increases in-the emn^ year. Finally, 
aft<ff dm t^er has been agrm^ the -uhions 
negotiate with management on how die in¬ 
crease will be'shawed out between > the 
various categories ttf-workers. 

The fest st^-Wbnt riudugh in January 
and February, and -diowed that - fo aptis 
:.quaiim n>se4^d»4.88 per-oeot. Tbe ifokuis 
-imaieMBteiy claimed that, odiinf htto 
achOBOt a rise in -fdoes- of riaont aA pier 
cent during the yeaf^mri puzduwingFpower 
had inoKMed by only about t. per- oeat, 
wbeaeas, they claimed, (he aarinmal Flan 
proimsed an asmial 3 per oem mcnaae in 
purchasiag power, an diat die govetnment 
already “owed” a oett pa eent rise to 
catch up for 1965. the govemaoent 
answered that the phui in no sense guaran¬ 
teed a 3 per oetit annual ammeiarion of 
purchasing power, but m«ely said that 3 
per cent was ^ maximum compadUe 
with a 5 per cept grow^ nf national pro¬ 
duct and a 1.5 increase in (ukes- In 19^5 
growth was below 5 per ceig, and die ki- 
crease in prices i;C. Moveover, the 
government p^ dkji not qet an 

annual target,, hqt-ai|fi m ibe 
, achieved over .(be'-fiveiynm 


'•■-«rihc”i_ , 

-mem raised-iteHHntial efier for ayCti eeme- 
what, si^geating an iacmase of 4.85 m 5.0 
per cent, or 0.8 per cent maK than oripn- 
ally pnqmsed. Sinoe dien, the muons mive 
given orders for more strikes. ' ^ 
Cfowever, the unions appmr by new to 
of getting the giwera- 
meiit id (ihi^ Its tpM ofier, and have 
' riiilied their si^s to the autumn, when a 
new found of negotiations will be prepoted. 
in between they hope to Ikep up vrigtir 
.vstroigrii .« 9 d^^ a exsutinutfos 

simmeriof (gitstion. The govemmeit 
.meanwhile goes, its own way and baa ap¬ 
pointed the, members of its new study centre 
on.snooaies and prices, -wjinh is to. be a 
basic!, kstrument. of the nsddnsi incomre 
policy that it still iu^ws tci inuoduce—oome 
day. .. 






T Hi fodpn^ian mess last wwdt; carried 
stmies meoaoere til previous govem- 

. ments, .seme-cf .fbem now restricted to their 
ImmesKhave salted avray enormous aums. of 
bard currency in foreign banks during dwir 
period of ohSce. Unbelievable amounts have 
been cited in the recriminations riter the 
-coup.- A figure of $1,000 million has been 
- attributed to three ex-ministers alone. The 
extent Df Or Sukarno’s own cache is particu- 
lariy open to doubt. More informed sources 
than the Indonesian press pm the combined 
haldings' of dime of hk senwr ntrministcrs 
at nearer $xoo millioa.' For mioisters well 
placed to profit from the emtoma^ fall-out 
o[ orientid ttxide a total of $xoo millim 
would not be hnpossiUe. In tenns cd an 
. iuniuri inqMHt btll-of $600 mfflkm. Unofficial 
. commisiuons on wdcs and impoet licences by 
mmisters and civil servants do not .have to 
-he extortionttie fo aeciunuiate $aoo -tnillkm 
over a period of years. 

V.- 3t haa^bedi lu»/aoeepced part of. ooame^ 
'.cialvWit -.wfaitt acading' vidi .Bidooesia m 
.I 'fcitaw the way nirndthehambmod acoaimts 
-.(A ’Sirisi^ Oennai aadi Hongkm^ batiks. 
Odj^^i smaU port «f importt into Indoweria 
do not-bear unofficial and undocumented 
tn foreign Dames. 
-’.If it b a simple 

mttrer of Bk nduMf idimffirial concerned 
audditg-faia (pmi^easdits . wim the> BiUer. 

: Ghfoesehfofohmitii, as in Mjdaya and other 
nr east fonipriie^ ere dw ^kf private im- 
portets. ontrin ihrir iihpott licences 
for stmilat foreign exchsnge' commissions 
paid fo-ministers, fo diese cases Hongkoi^ 
ts-'foed as -die,. hSid careency entrepot, 
■^imsh .hbrijShBiadh 'hho -deal -with Indo- 
.-^ih^.'.'IhifhriA^ltBd' khm-for foatren' ooim- 
.^UiMl.«iam{^bers of the 

Ml cotpot ad iB toiswly admit 

fomiliarity with die codes (^ ,jgeg|;^tkp. 
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Mine Papa November 

vou’are clear telanil...’ More than 15,000 touch-downe on Smiths 

• equipmeffit herald new automatic landing era , 


Here’s how.. • Framed irtth^f lightdwckwlfictecraent-- 

the runway lights, signalling another safe Jjow-comjng. 
The a^lUrident dips steadily down, guided by 4he Smiths 
flight control and automatic landing system, Thi? is the 
world's first automatic landing equipmerijt to go into action 
With fare^'paying passengers aboard. It was evolved as a 
result of more than years' research and development, and 
tome 1^5,000 landing! in ail weathers and in all types of air¬ 
craft. Pioneering stuff ? Certainly—by men with,a piopeei 


*■ A 


attitude, and with the skllfs to anticipate and meet to^ 
morrow'eneedSv .. ’ ; 

This is one example of how Smiths Industries aolMerprO-* * 

' bfems of advanced technology—pw^ems In aerdipedt* 
^eetrohies, the automotive, apd prectsion engiiMriJKI.,lilf,; 
dustrles/to name but a few. With oyr apeQii|{iet tesourcM 
and widely varying talents we serve thehe and-ddifr ereas of 
eqtivlty ^hich are of first importance td tw jtiaften's 
eqadpmy. 

siyiiirHs 

iONm tMt 


kmirn fn -'/wuHii* • mnliMi.-.'aUuiin • mim • cueW • iwHW < 



{?■■ '-.v 






Mldijjr ooantriei hm a poor 

Mj^iinB-ia iiid> im widi tbe 

ridi cMwi i triw* h i a j n e nn iaB ao ofteo Mgw 
10 pfanr the Mine, die Uame is noc eodtdy 
oncweiifcfM-.: 
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N ew onLHt^ ' . the 
Bottiaaa 

Bdeara ten, pwnOite ^ ;dMeiii(t te t»l| 
any cantelilt dteMKttew'. Ffool tte a^M!, 
the Ruaskas kU <krM a limit of £71 <>>>1* 
lion on ciedits. They ten tkcn equally 
tough in toatemg npad teyiag Ae iait woid 
on design. Vten the Riasians agreed to 
finance the gedect hi May, 1964, after the 
United IMateiOnSKS* w kMkiAn^ 
can paftiidtedoe because die Mnte was to 
bi- s-tttMxMett teo detlBe<tTii<(^.mi>oto 
were already tsaflabia, ode AmdiieM and 
another teoan. But H«r Delhi ted to 
agree (b.^- Bijpqteiir'''f|ii|tlg: the -work aU 
over ag»b, eyen ttehij^ it ten insisted u{m 
Indians dmog suck f<« the cxpanskn 
progtataiita of Kite 1lritiali<4>uilt Dingapur 
and G«tea*mte^ iWtekela stlietwodts. 

TbewasHM'iapaK puts the total oosu 
for a four ndUibn ton flat products plant at 
£700 aaiUion, against the American estimate 
of milnon and the Indian figure of 
£480 millioa, both drawn up two years ago. 
The dBTerence tote New.Drihi by sutinke. 
At its tnstanoe, several exercises wete luder- 
taken by Indian engineers to pod ways of 
reduci&g costs. A hrge part of the coffer* 
ence ia of ootRSC eeamty exphined^.by bi* 
creases in lobal costs, among tiieni a riiairp 
rise in import duties since last August. Even 
so, the Indians thought there was scope for 
cost-saviitt changes in design, as for 
instance man the massive cooling ponds 
proposed by the Rtusjuips to the more 
efliaent and economcal toothig tovi^. But' 
even on such details th^ Rqstiaos refused ^ 
to budge. In the end, New Ddhi accepted* 
the Rusrian proposala te Ufta; a fpcmai 
contract was signed on Tuesday with only 
a request added that the Russians should 
try to do what they can to cot down costs. • 
Two implications of the Btearo deal 
should be noted. It wiU pre-empt so mheh 
of the resources that Ii^ can spare for 
steel over the next five years that there is 
now no question of starting on yet another 
sMclwwks. Ite/Angte-Anaericanconsahium 
whidi'ted done a preliminary study for a 

further plant te;^mbem India may as well . 
call it quits. ^^Mdly, by sdddng tq their - 
low credit Ihnlte.:^ Russiafls are otelgihg 
India to prqdiftef telkf^ part of. the equip* 
tnent within tiii<‘dountrb.. Thte is w to 
rite good: it shbtedjiptlte heavy ep^iietr*' 
ing conqilex rMniidaos^ teva hi^yd to 
hudd at RanOhi W its JgKjb' aie^ilnig;.« 
run, the result m^uwi^mhjtete Jteitoo' 
the Jnt dtetl of its Idiid, te future, tedia 
aatelK^aeek outside help for a complete 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAt* 

pnaec^tNdfreoteytiichpaittofte^^ 
tnnii..fi»r enmpte^i cowds^^hfc|iMk ■ - 

wtrifo'^teoeii^,' m^hHjor 


BUil 04 X>ULARS 
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CdftiBtdtan ; 

T 'he full meawre of. 4k 4sgP itePtet.,’of 
iWdeu Joteniim*a festmhvtt 

on' flows ''Of ^ahtelHIsdmi'" fteHte'^'' 4 rote,'; 4 e. 
AtlMtic laat jltec * ’tttek.,'j te 6lpi nMi i g , 

clear. ThC'lret*'lo' 4 e’, 

. i>reaSdete^'':i»c4i<4ateh^''W^ 

' Media .tqi'Uniiigd-Smite<om"pi n i e| ' 'v 4 i ^ ite' 
entiiiiig Bcnpi^k it least to.tla4lM4h%aid 
fum h. ' W ere not die banka in LMHott'and 
Eur«*dallar centres on the ContoieD^ but 
tbe^wpwdteii hotel. Only the nmstnian* 
cqite' aoifliitticated .of American poihpiuiies 
teeneai, kubridhries, Oven M late 
at tpfib; evet (hacoveted did $urd-doflar 
mreket in a big way» AtqstApritep firms ‘ 
that sou^t stilly better temlojiiMnt for 
their Uquid ftMok man .ripi| qftered it teme 
«looted no further thte'^iMdA Bdt.tfateO: 
thn, placed vaOt suntf'Hted the Camflun 
tei& in turn chamteted sliort*term deposits 
to ZiMidon and the Continent. .Or so they 
did iumil Ftertery» Aiteording to 

.fig^ tew ptetflMod m the tatest aanmil 
tmitepf'fte tete of Canada, in the tteatite 
fbutenag Prestdem Johnson’s bomteheO 
and cooptementary inttructions from tile 
dwadiaa Finance Minutor> Canadian banks 

f wUed bate oyer £300 tnUljkiite shorMrfnn. 
unds from four*flftiu;(ff the total. 

by June. Just over tel^ of this fipanoed the 
wJj^dtaws} of Ameii'jcan funds Oanada, 
shomng im «s a auUion plw for the 
Apttticao nakooe. of paymenm' The rest, 
some £140 million, baoefited the Canadian 
balance of paymenu itself, a us^pl con¬ 
tribution to set aiptiiM .* i tmtemt 

account deficit. ' 

The figures underscore jqst how lqtey |he 
,Ewe-doter'marlwtwas to uteih'teeiivpiitt 
wltii'so littlejfdlis at thefMld^'* shi^, 
-brief, jump in rams and: p pruning <rf 
“ names ” in the second quarto- of last year 
were the only signs. The tumibeat of tite 
Italian banks from being latte pet tenders 
dt Eurordoflars to nettsumieiis, and S' ton* 
tinuing large supply w dollars tiiroi^ 
Swiss accouptBj aloM aU hm dfset the re^ 
of funds over tiie Atiantk. Tte Bank of 
England dan on the foreign currency 
deporits of Londbii banks showed a tall in 
lioodon’sretaljote^ purreacy-lkbilitiei in 
the second quakeT Of last year of just ^68 
million and a.strpiu, rise .theresf^.as with¬ 
drawals. teuBM 'gia&iny 

tapered. Off tiid w| eeased’entiidy. But 
all this merely have bougter 
Rates are no# at'.a .pear ri per cent pete, 
'Md tiiere.k so reason to expect the pre»- 

.oiwmMWlosIkiiate an alternative to the 
tedKol'' .maiite^ yi ■ looger-tenm. dollar 

te w owteg a teiteBteiko*^^ dteqwitte' 

caniwssing for shoit^em moOey. 


I SRi^ 


XTsit rnioea; «te.'. Iw. Cteot is 

J lBnate^'>'X9^ Tbk k fate'kifladcm 
by Aimpead lond^; Nffl ter Bten Latin 
Aaeikte, y«t kterest: etem ere i^ght out 
of Jklfopeab smjite ‘ntis is a cteotty 
'whom'^mvteeeie HMotinue to pot.,'their 
Mvkigi' ':4m gmmkry ..xe q eitie i^ . but 
aeipMd, tptim fatioiite|y«. ilkt.xhe return 
shipll diacouBt. tea ekpemed .menetaiy 
tteeBoatiaa.... To^ XsnieB hates' often 
offre -dwet^ctem kkesiots an income of 
It per cBOt per asnum net ef taxes on 
amOmns; ipmsted for. only teree .fo six 
montes. 'eHCitutioiial 'hiveMon are tele to 
obtain even better .semM ,.Thit Ja an in¬ 
direct contravention tire 'ititeret.'fLaw, 
whi4 fixes maxiiaitte^h^ hitaiea|’'et n 
per cent pre.''teii^’:!,.1lte'tiie'-ht# has 
become.’itiare:|ie«>li4di^ji# than 

ip tte Ohserrap^. .The rate tewket rate 
for imvate ktip ilsiges frete 'ts per cent 
.■Mteper:oe|&trV',« 

'system dC linkmg loans totee dollar 
.ewchmge rate or to tee.teomijiar Fi<=e 
index ...pelsists, but here tte\itemtet rates 
.hteo area riskql steadily. Ltete Eteed to 
the test' of bviqg have a coiqxm of 8 per 
cent m addition. As for doltar-linhed loans, 
the Covernsaestt forbade the issue dl new 
doU8r4i&)eed'dteentute8 after die February 
196X devaluatkxL The maximum tare ra 
iomrest payable on such securities had up 
re then been 6^7 per cent. Yet npw the 
Govermnenc is offering the big munidpali- 
ties ” consolidation loons ” re balance their 
ordinary budgets at .p per cent, with both 
prindpri .and interete Jiteed to .the- dollar. 
'In banking drdes, die rtect^ re tile situa¬ 
tion has bean to urge-, the abdirion of the 
Inrereilit I4#. > A .kte interest rate would 
prObeUybe teoseto aio percent. Such rates 
are riready paid in me free market in 


SYNTHETIC 


Radf^fior 

T he intemationa) chemical componka 
are still gomg hell<|ar4eatiier into syn¬ 
thetic fiteos, pOs^y inSmu^ as much as 
£6fido miffioh te'fho' htidreventies and 
tkspitt the prospect of ever-Iower Mtium« th 
their investmenta. Obviously they .could 
not expect reap on makitra teimr cent on 
y but .they 'mav 
npw hpMwaihhig tea GoOite that wfil pua 
::teKiaiaa^Jklter ,vma^ they .oiild cam else- 

khil^ of its iqticKi 
' I mnsjakoaa 
.inNteihetn 
.wed^ tpOb 

its^ fre ik ^yteter 





m 


WB BaOMOMaT AVtflL », IfifA 

dM Co!Kian«v tlid it «khiM ptt 
«W«>vev Tctfleoe'flnK nCBt to tts Mriooe 
w ajw phm nt OMtbigai to Omau^. 

okridrapfeAB Hcajlct 
foaaTiittbjt 1970. Dn PMt, gettjn nylon 
and poycslBr (Dacron) |daati rea^, has 
aBRoanced a a5>oao ton a year aoylic 
(Orion) plant in NectfaeniKlaaii Sjnme- 
tn iUnin caattane at the top of the cinnical 
Mauy’* inveatmeat hit 

AIcom^i the soatnble in Britun by hn- 
pedal aimkal hadattries nd Coortauldi, 
Aes by ChefBetraod, Britnh Enka and over- 
aeu pcDduoen, has led to a drop k ayion 
prices of peehaps 15 per cent m the last 
pcar«nd<«-b(ilf. Some price fall it both 
aecenacywHif the fibres'market b«e is to be 
bK>adened-~end endtefy healthy as the scale 
of producdon goes up. (Id is now build- 
kgaa 80^ tons nykn pkat at Ardeer in 
Scotland}. The lapsing of patents has 
ihrotRi international mnrhett apea, but oofy 
those who get in big and early have any 
Ghofoce kmpuig up their letiun on capital. 
There will be no consolation prizes for 
runners'up. 

Nylon is the first fibre thus affected. Weak 
selling from America and, earlier, &om 
Japan has softened prices on the continent. 
There is little over-capad^ yec k Eurene, 
but it is surely on the way now. Acrylics 
(woolly, fluffy fibres used m knitsvear 
mosdjy) and pdyesim (mostly used k wool 
aauMs, now bulked m jersey-knits) are 
bound to follow the same course as nylon 


as the riPshfiBpa^f' Jkt tho 

sales are giw Rkg modi finm than far 
nylon: togetheractylkaandpofyeatetsnow 
pMkticrioa'wliiifaiu'n^ i lew jfim agd 
they were only n emril fasetkn. Thia is 
triiy the rooent nseoea bivO oOBcaaBatad on 
the new fihrea. 

Demand is growing ail i%ht. Owe tk 
last three years, symhedcs production m 
Britain has increasM by mwe than Aree- 
quarters; last year k Amniiioa tt Iwrep ac d 
by 4 third ; worldwide it increased by a fif A 
Over the itai yoaia to 197;^ it ootdd trride 
again. The ntag fa Att pkriifariag basre 
commodities k bw is never very prmtable, 
h ewevor gim the dema nd , onm iiAM 
shortages have been owercome. 


SWISS Knw 

Force Ma^etrre 

S EtaMisHES k the Swiss retail price 
marntroance war hme stateed to hot 
np. Migsoa, the big tup e rt narket diain, has 
already attracted the displeasure <d branded 
goods manufacturers by cuttkg reeem- 
mended pneea. The tesnlAqy b^tout was 
brushed aside by Migeos, moctly becauie it 
was powexiuL caough. k a numbet of key 
pta d act s to set cq) manufacturing pfanta bf 
its own. ^hen die price war spread km 
puns of German speakkg Switzeriand, 


ritw hagm (0 dnhe thmiiajUm noiaai k 
the fanii abow the oo om yiente i if a 
hrhanieril iAwrea adu'iM hfapk ef i Mt 
agtttd tisiwep scnifMlauily m 
psiaes. # ^ >“* 

Alt a Ztaridi fftsh lViwslr> leAnM « 
pfay ball, k 'seqMman'tB rik thmanr of a 
Mskm, Domcr {aanriMd w flrin 
to the Pednri Tribaaal far mhhniiaB. 
Swiss caniri hwr aileini feoDune «> down 
asdentatatoefc boycotts. U a iiriM wa m y Ate 
Swiss legislation is nut too demaaalta|r> ^ 
concept of comnedtioo being finxdy kefiC at 
Ac heel of “Ae puUic ktexest.” The 
cmamiision set up to undesAko enqidafas 
kto price cartels k various sectors iff the 
economy has so far barely jurikoA ha 
existence, ft has ctimplcM a amfiy af 
prices k Ae pharmaceutical kdustty, but 
Ae gooemnitni is yet to puMiA the,report. 

In th^ penner etmtf w jO'VmipiieiiiF 
lak naaetkat but caajiwy sefar Ae questjon 
to Ae coasaakiion. On An hiria of Ae 
oomaa i ssiOB’s report Aa clafai agaktt 
Eromarca could Aon be tpken bAne-the 
FederalTaibunal. FusAenmae, AtePt^ 
vi Ae nuauifacturers still prcaaila. Fmc 
tk Berne agreemcac was thata study wQini 
be made of tk entire reooBSBipHM piipt 
system, and far Ae two aoatnfaa that Ak fa 
to progress the whole question goes km 
suspense Demter, mo, went along wiA 
this agreement aad defided not to sj^ its 
blood k tk cause. 


BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


posT-Ei£cnoN hiAfiaer 

Only the Bets Were Profitable 

T he eldeily mfiytunt banker vAo which some are now mooting, 
Aougbt tkt this would prove to k tk shock to a market whidi is s( 


X Aougbt tkt this would prove to k tk 
last eketkm England would ever see was n 
ciccptioB. The City in general was calm 
after tk clectkn, having guessed—and 
betted heavily—on Ae result for some weAs 
past. For Ac Ctre, kring survived a 
ausaber of upheavals dwing tme Labour 
gavemaaem fads able to cepe whh another 
one. 

Shores Aooped after Ac WNtekond but on 
aakoB seUkg fykdiridiaBhasdistkctfaom 
iastinwinnal kreacma, mat far any imioBr 
ahsod season. There is unfikely to k any 
acalmetwofysoon: tkruBMip to Ae budget 
k a monA’s tune will bea qereoiisjpcri^. 
Mor ase campaoies Acnfol.: aniy a fare are 
ahereii^ iaamacf k paafita, and Aeie houe 
hacnmcil d faooani cd k advance. 

PiamttehHtotAeawhaa fan ifn ri i v 
Mtad a caapkatim la* at t A» ame 
ijia faraaed Aq faMw fat aaon ohefamaa’s 
caknfaiMia, Eraaaamt 


which some are now mootkg, would k a 
shock to a masket which is so much sus¬ 
tained by Ae tveiage diridcad yield, now 
about 5J4"4 on tk Fmmam Times- 
Actnaries Index. For any increase above 
40% removes the oorer hem a g^ many 
Gompaniea whose dhddend oAerwiae looked 
safe. Apost from Afa one mmor thnar tk 
budget hae been hngdy aariAwted. Tk 
creak scpio e a c baa airady badly bk Ac 
profiai and Aas Ac Aoees af tk coorumer 
duiahie and motoa secrioaa ofik oaarieet, so 
farther credit, reatrirtioas wodd not iaduec 
any poaie; nor probob^ would pur chas e 
ms dmagea. Whm oeiald aiccr tk marhat 
bafanoe wooid k some faiAcr taal keoa* 
rives foe eSpQlMSe 

tfcaiMs have wwa k ad k Ena waA tk 
aaAct k Ae atMoam yfi aiqkhfaf mme 
fnw Ae gamraaiiw iNk csinniK^ 
dw (jm«fatbuclmAed)ewfartmbiaih.fifa^ 

haanoikoB mawfa 


The Private WoM 
of Wealth 

i 

B eneath tk surface other fKoririoag am 
bekg made. The man who laid mot 
body belts were muds k demand, (sn uatehil 
for smu gg lin g valuabfaaoutof Aa oauntn) 
may kve ezaggenteii But thare fa nd daunt 
that in tk la&t year, akoe a budget Aat OQB- 
taioed tk first appcoocfaits tothe taxatknof 
gift^ ma&y for tciDsfcxring 

faiaifa fantunes*—m younger geacwtionaa 
noctoAoaeakoad—have been made, his 
widely aawftwd that ppme form rf tuatioo 
of lopkri, am just of inka> fa rnAug sooner 
raAer than later k the lifatkae cf this 
Wfitois gw ete B te wak fa fa also Are 
tgomaap vmtuttijdM'Ottaqgeaacatahave baan 
anade tSt this tax to be amUy a tcucbeic- 
gnltar. fane any fiagn of n^nli pkatfani 
cavM afaeam a loc of AatkiHiaAifaiidwaBk 
fiunp aitki on » an uawdHafa mjifawj ami 
muM addk iksA fuittom Ac M 
dM £fti taife wiMf Iwld HaUk camnaav 
tlllAifcc mi 

flood oaold k ftan be oouaacr 



lilMMMl Iqr MOfljr 

kmkt kai U &k ima oi iavkaaeat 
emoi pjmm k$ pttieat nmoerotM tw 
•nt dmUlMi «B the tut ufvanngM of 
'iHtviBf M omdidt, cttbar UBii^ 
t* *■*«*— one or taaovim it altofethtf, 
uuAar nuiek^naUtd ootubililv. OWdd in 
in tom fiooBiorlMltnoe the idliii| ei hod. 
Vta aMon cnodn h tlK wdter 4 vecid^ 
te b dot tbe prhoie ridi mm. stfll t 
qojor betor In ru ihoes ototfC dte moct 
impoituM^ ofli be a not aeiler over do nest 
tew yetn. 


WkaJbmsWkom 

I t bM MW been conlmMMl dot Mr 
Kcnaeih Kudi, eartentW ebief esecu- 
tivei wffl be die nen dolnun of Hitt, 
in loooeedaa to Lord Beanted. 
The aonouaoenOK euae ator an earlier 
eoB h ofdell Mf Fbier Samod and Lord 
MddhaK C«ho» She Lotd Bearsted, are 
bodi bon die M. Samuel half of the bank) 
«0M womoted, and Mr Keidi’s name was 
WNbeie oialUe. M. Samud and Tbilip 
HmiMtiad teat year to form ntObaMp the 
fatmt aMtctat Vanik h the City $n terms 
of atUottad boabesa. The task of integra- 
dao b eMeaAj aoi eon^ete. 

M. Samud was a family bank, which had 
boan beigotated b recent years by associa- 
doos widi Mr Charles Qore and the First 
Nadooal Bank of New York: it had 
abo had the benefit of some modem-mmded 
management by Lord Mdchett, himself a 
memos of die Mood family. Philip Hill 
under Mr Kddi wu die boldest of new¬ 
comers, q^iedalumg m issue and bdustrial 
srodt, no respecter of traditions. The prob¬ 
lem dot contr o nm d the merged bank was 
twofold: fiiat bow M ooeddne gentility and 
dsust: aecond how not to Iqae toe^many 
dfents. The hws of some was inevitable. 
Merchant banka, like advertising agencies, 
cannat handle the accounts Of compddng 
products—that is one handicap of she— 
and dwra was bound to be die occaskmal 
lost; dds happened most notably b die bids 
fbr Harveys cf Bristol. Here, Hill, Samuel 
acted firat tor Showerings; don after a 
decent bterval for Beedum. Showeiings 
eventually won Harveys, after going to an- 
Odor bamt. Here was a cleat case of Hitt, 
Samuel htvbg to make a brutal and realistic 
choioa. It r^dy dxwe Beedum, a very 
bapbetaat dknt, and one on whose board 
Mrl^aks. 

The tShagnMnents witt hdp do odot- 
wfae tmsottvbMbg caae of those City 
doobten who fab that she is inimical to 
meichaat baridu. They are atill wrong; 
■be hab« b e ao flb of ita own, b icsourcea, 
b apednmdon ittd b aervbe. But it also 
pnta mawigrmmt m a aaai diat is more 
eritbd b moidunt haantB dwa pedu^ m 
todMraplaeie: cantheparttkemmobtab 
iL. ..... .> cUenis and yet 


iUSlNnSj INVBSTMBNT 

Wttb twity mmg themaeives 

of a mt j^mbuhd otgamsadon? The 
atmba at]^ Symiel are apparant enouMb 
iw gfcwtfaff , hi the overmanned OBolibed 
board of thirty-six. There are indeed 
advantages b bebg big; but bi^^>aiid 
often brusque—men are needed to seise 
and eiqdoit them, 


smnnmiMMo 


Gold from Geddea ? 

B y Qcdnddcooa, do two best bets to sur¬ 
vive the re-organissdem of the sh^ 
biiildbg mdustiy after the Geddes Report— 
Hadand & Wtm and Swan, Hunter and 
Wi^ham Ridurdson—both produpeid pro* 
limmary figures diis week. But even mese 
bets slwuld be at long odds: both com¬ 
panies produced losses b doir latest year, 
and a rnl shake-up is necessary before these 
can be turned into pr^. Bnr aurvlval 
after Geddes means sttybg b busboM after 
1970 when the planned government assist- 
anoe to the industry is doe to end. 

Of the two companies, Hadand & Wolff 
m Belfast is b du bb^eat hole. Losses 
during do year crept up by £86,000 to 
xeach £779^00, but afta a £iA million 
“ aeoviaiaa for proqiective losses ” has been 
added, there is a £2 million deficit com¬ 
pared with a £1.17 million deficit last year 
—and the dividend is reduced to 2i%. 
Harland & Wolff—^which will lemam an b- 
dependent unit—^has less excuse for losbg 
monay m future than almost any odor ship-, 
ya^od m BritOb. It has enough room to houd 
bb taidcers and bulk earners comperidvdy 
with Japan, and a larger, cheaper pool rf 
labour to draw from than other British ship¬ 
yards. As licensee for Bunneister and Wab 
marine diesel engines, the cooqiany has a 
quarter of the Brid&h marine diesel market 
and one of the few marine diesel works busy^ 
enough to pay <fividetii&. But Hatland’a 
management has seemed b the past to have 
neglected the yard’s unique assets. It has, 
tac instance, not gone as far as some otfaor 
British shipyanh b getting real labour 
flexUnlity agreements on the shop floor. 
And how much dd plaiu—and wrongly 
sited equipment—is thoe b the yard even 
after the completion last year of a so-called 
modernisation progr a mme? If the com¬ 
pany is to justify me strong aupport it gets 
bom the government of Noctom Irewnd 
and is to qualify as one of the new groups 
deserving govmufflcat fimda) it mm • 
atiMuimunon of tedmioal and managerld 
new wood. Givaii auA an bfuakm (sriiidi 
is by no mean oeitab) Harland & Wolff 
diatea now atandbg at pa. lojd. oould be 
wotdi hddbg {or fhe iwtt law yews. 

Swan Hanier on file Tytet born a bln* 
pi^sical abdmofp gfter Gedflea than Tbr- 
land ft Wolff booMise it ft Bkaly to km 
only part Of a noarjgeoiw bet«id of bebg a 
'gnmp b itself. Bw dea^ a km he^ 
tax of £1.13 millfon met a profit of 
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lyoepoo b rpfig, Smb it afftt.b 
a omaidemhiy atrokffar .ftiad M a l pwlibn 
ibm qgoat atkerJprH^ sbffVbda-^witaem 
b 1964. Jr hat a prwtihle thb bjriltbg 
aide, some of «b! beU plant b m counify, 
and bn makbgs of a atnmg maaagatial 
stnictiun. But even a now oompuier eon- 
troBed repab ptognawne has nM supped 
cuatomera enitipiawbg about lack of pn^ 
'riiipyard superviaion w aee the MpiifS 
calrriedouc. Theooaqpanyiiiae&plaoedto 
take rile lead b funibg a newgraup on riK 
Tyne. But even with government amlttanea, 
the new groiqnng oould prove expensive for 
the first few years. Swan Hunter would 
have u buy out the Vickers Tyneside Ship¬ 
yard snd absorb Hawthorn Leslie and so 
dividends could suffer. But as limg «s the 
prevent management learns ril it can from 
Geddea and takes the lead b pushing die 


new group, thb share at 178.6d. coukfbO a 
prime recovery stock during the next ten 
yeara. Bvtit vridi Geddes, there are fyw 
oriier dtfyjwds that can show dwt prombO. 


WAtLSniffET 

4tt Together^Up 

New York 

T hb tendency of American bond and 
stodc madwts to move eventually b the 
same direction, a cause of modi gM to 
bvestors a month ago, b now nbgiim 
smiles all round. Just as bng weaknus b 
the bond market firally communicated itself 
to shares b February, so a tymar^lundib 
bond prioBS that baain about a mo^" ^ 
now b being follwed—pttA»bly m 

cobcideaoe—^ the most authentic stodc- 
ptke rally b many weeks. 

Beset by a of issues beyond its 
capadty to absorb, the bond market b early 
March hit 25 to 40 year lows b prices, and 
equivatant higfia b< burast rates, with 
itaunufefc cflusequenoes for' bvestws and 
issuers alike. Since riien, however, all seg¬ 
ments ef the bond market have enjo^ a 
sustabed, and b some cases sharp, pickup. 
Recent corporate bond baues have sold out 
quiddy, at lower effective bteKst rates, 
than dioae of early Mutch, and then com¬ 
manded a pcemiom op twoales. A $850 
inttlkm bsue of American Tdephone add 
Tdegraph debentuieo, marketed on Mardi 
goth at looi, to gb^ eSeodve bcereat ysM 
of y.ii%, told out almoat bunedbtdy imd 
b now quoted at about 100^, reduebig the 
effpctiva'Iiltenat to 5.06%. But—as H to 
mark how hand the fiiH had beot-abe idea 
that eveh A, T ami T wbuld have to pagr 
fanereac at math dwh 5% would bbe 
aeamed hoaiMe evep a year ago. 

The becovaty trfeoM aeVetSfl factors. In 
pari;, the market hw boen aelf-dineabf. 
dome iMg Donci vpuoi voon wimornini 
or detafyed betam «f rib fyitataat 

hripedga^tolmpriaea. tkiMiSalS 
been a that gtakimitut df^kaaohef 
















have gm H fifia lief Ke'iffiel5r tio^ Md 
tbM; ix next »d ^ nwe 4 Bf »«tra«- ialla- 
tk« vvfil be a-ax ■iac»ai X '' ' <W h kfc'#arfd 
direcdy' hel^ 'atate' xM' city twhds^ by 
illldiNt.ibiaB'.Xlii 
ha^ iteictbrer' idix eitMtidg iMbd 
hkei^ atte mt fbduffiit 'to 
^lidi'tiildaieyioiiir'bf'-thie atodbaailcet, v^iiete 
Uut ^ddja^ywtd ’M avei^ 3^ nr sb, abd 

Hm -mo^ 

sluii^^% idid^ t& take 

bond quotea. From somewhere money has 
BMKared not only to absorb new ' nond 
but to wt biyeatocies. qC qn* 
sold twbonte an« stare'diid cl^ boodiS'-thBt 
weiy.f|«pea»M;-n^ tmMttk 'ago. ... ^ - 
, ]^oiv,,;Jd\cuin,.;,dii«; bbn^^ke ,iyf;ove|^ 
ap 4 Iptfflbit'.ra^^.biw taki^ 'sonie 

.peniabni. 'qd. loqd^'..' Thbt- and 

odfk &otots;--i^%,'a .le^iqg tbat any 
poM^e tax, book h^ already been, 
coiaated, and .that ftrk;^aan«’. (^p^ilje 
ekbings' be exceUehtr^have cpintmd 

in <he. past' .week ] iCQ pipduoe hnaUy an 
.Mtfhmiie vkly, bCree seve^ ^Ise !!bbta in 
,^liarcfa. In the toiax trading se^on^ unt 3 
Tiiesd^r.dreJ^ Jones Ind«wtiid AvM8|e 
,ipse .a^spyi, Sti\a jisbis* «. ^ 7 *. $>#«% 
ca(nl(^y,.tdo5• ynipmejns heoi j^singstwiiwiy 
,-^R'tio ovor t<M ,ioxm<jh shares on Tuesday 
oh the New YoA StoA Exehait^e—^as ft tbd 
imj: on jpreviouf upturns that quiAly fizzled 
■out. 


GUEST I^N ^ IfiKTHUEFOMIS 

ShafpfrVft 

S uiST .KBBIf ANP .KEjrt'lBF^pS’. tffUs 
,trai£ng;Surplu 8 , at ,£30^ ih^h^wre 

re lojik <ban in t 9 fiP».bnt.*ih#^t 
,have;.jrisjsp,from. ja»il^ in 

i/yjaji mllhtm. "T**®>■* |w s 

,%,,ehgw«ihg, f*»n^ - 


b^d, "ft, .sflems uwj^. ^0 s'd^in |he 
foreseeable future'uthOugh 'ixofifs hdAout 
it could actually have decreased. Tbe board 
will have to be mm ,.r^h^ew-'». ftinitt. 

Mudi of die trouble is^outside GKN*s 
coQtrk: costs are rising vety^ftnckbr takl 
market conditions make it impossible to pass 
■thtiM-■o!q.te'''<SB(#irii 'oftkr’ ■v^fy^'lsrire'-kis- 
t&irieiW^^die - ■idoUca- miniMwkbrrici' ' are 
«reibs#U8ly^iteat[^-^bab«iiSfti^. f'.^GKN^'Has 
htfd its bt^ '^ii^ the <ft«p 

'treg^i $aisidiars(;^ 4 y^%pak^ fts^’jks- 
AiOri^ty ^rehtl^bmiay Ib'^eb^ibire ^jitsrt 
and ifs pkfoiteIttde'W'aidJdaa ejItalled 
'tmodfer'iti*glhdattbBfi 4 iaia«iff'-:<' '•'•• •■' 

^fmMaiaity<diiRN atffi hirp^^«r)«atti 

twf laMbniwtkA' rk Is’ tdtf ftw 'gHiMidi% 
»««iktkaiidimtndit^ 




_ _ 


Cash flow (after a'dO%<oeej^tiiNi'ti» and 
wa>-payt»ei« «-;fl^’i.dibsireA $'4 ifbciat 
‘<£20 teflliiXH’'lbd.,’#iibeiriidd^ 
riiaiged ed tefikemSt^fa^'" ta^h' 
CKN shontd boWNb-^ttOBMlf 
blou^-baA tb UtrelPb Idvdbtbbrih "Sot 
'PK^is 'iue'anfy''^'ripifl'''’nf-biift''ailwka kn- 
ployed in i965.:t^Ay.%ire i 9 do 

ahd >9%'iii i^ydMmt'dk marjahnl ibbun 
ft pnfbaWy 

of money bort oW bfl at^^dibtilit nhea'ftbtkdh. 
hre account b^hiriiu 

costs is not afl dist MiiNmvd,"ft gnMs Jkent 
rnatgiu cOnre tmSftrJfdfftk-jXfewuhii' 6KN 
will have to' iii^r^e ■’ire ’’bftKhkdbfty aiiid 
efficifticy fiiediei*tf ftft togdaVltaeif sidiriy. 
■'- ’ As- to prosp^ :il bffidi'. GC^r'ia' a 
topplier of so'mab^ bdiiO ‘piirtsi fitid 
'pyoduetion - "thorihg'*’ 'sidevHqft‘-kiid'‘ >iih> 
ptofitabty-^A nmtdktnrtog mdMry fti 
gnieral, although expOirtsi aetriy £2^ mftDbb 
list year, Oohtd'edje ilp^'i^tm. The.|^!oiw 
dividend,’ Oqvered t.6' tiihA> iftxfts kfe 
enclugh' and'the sfaares^eldirtg 3:9% at 
47s, are hurly priced. Tney will prUteMy 
drift, down, though; in a weak market-and 
buyers for income should tnde dirit' tiiad. 


ONEMA cmcunrs. 

WiU Joseph ftu^e the 
Grade? ;■ ■'■■; , 

T hu ftneuft'industry is reOrgadftkig it¬ 
self well in advance td'the publication 
—due fairly soota-MOlf the-Moitoixiliet Com¬ 
mission report On the ftthibitibfr'Side of the 
industty. Two new gipilM ate emerging 
wfthiin the indu8ilry’--^rhie«Grade OtksiwM- 
rioA. and Mr - Jdaxwetf Joseph’s -^nien 
Proper^. 'Both‘are newoomeis to film 
exhibkioR, both Of great ■porewrial fttrebest as 
potebrial ktenuftive oudets for ceraiit sorts 
Of films. ■'■"•• , 

Union Propeky bought the 'prdGbdlfe 
Cla^c chain' of 30H)dd dnemas-^ldch as 
’the itanie implies show old good films-^fter 
the break-up of the Jaspcr-Grunwald 
empire. Mr Joseph has steadily added to the 
,.cham»..mo$t jceceiuly ..by. acquftingJive, cinev. 
imas on the Sopih ..CJoasr pf England.. 
;The Classic cincoSas- ara tiM-ftiiialfla ptO^ 
.peities (diey are kasehold) but ace ve^ 
^profitable). But at some point the film dis- 
’tributors supplying films to the Classics wfil 
;deii»nd k higher rental—the more usual 
ipercenta^ takings raifaer than the present 
low flat fee .vtbftdt Akkes the Clareics so 
^profiaUe. It nfigbt^iBwo make more smise 
Jo^ the CljjiBeics tO ;aist as ^ oftkfl fw 
doim%a fihqSrror low post British opes. But 
(thft is for a putarivt-future.^ Maatnvhile; 
fUdiki is in qiuch ^voif ;jfl tba piarlu*, 
iwitfaThe sbarbs downtiio ds/fdid. wfaree dtoy 

iyiadanunftM'*^r■■ • ■ ■ 'r' '■,'■ ■■ 

* the’GradO Onaalkrionftifotzy^ft.-w 
Udre interbajng. MlM.,golat ® 

Kremerii lUnre oa dre pHremtipa, " 

yoMp 



!7k 

jAm‘|inebM;bi'SikbN^ .thf 

ilhttflib'ft'l 

m i|iana!,''ftflidft|WDk^ #ec-i 

<auirifiga'''Of''ki»;.)liyi^^ altk-tax 
ina nMdktdk 

The tMset iHriue'#pii9^r.wiBfafl(to*in tte 
booka,'''b<it thl8-'ft’«svjft|iii$'nDdeNaiiiii^ 
fot-so'many uneneusiibedbi'flMifiialdJxupos- 
des. rm iini mill] iifll 'rHjiiMpin ■ rinji 
. briri| some iteaoy eartudgai'mifl ' aasea 
(whidi die Grade Oittanitadott^ ThOf 
needod) but'iMnsqtememi is vMl: aiMNida 
managemenr ft etqiable at extkftlbd^vM 
odrer'dMdhs, notkihr Bssoldb and ttar, 
Wldifliafestfll fwivarecompanies, HrefHto 
fflstwmaw r lb-iJ EiA> . rubald hiii «th* 
preljitiiha^^to^rrspidtft«u^ hf-a third 
inreiflretiei «itogieM^«N^^ produpe; 
dftreBwne and addhftbiaidflreifliafirmtd Aias 
ooiij^eft]toii‘Ttdrer'liM(: '«ivU'-’fhe''exiMii 
kiwi p ha ^ ,^> AiC gima' laftki 'i The Gtndi 
Otfani&btioHft' S l li are s i ftwt dwihlld'fkftmjrire 
ftstto'piiiPe'fti; under>twt.^'fftiThiay'dM^ 
kitt--fte totehhiii^ilfidMlItlipin^^ ft hi hd 
planned andnotfftiptabftd yadd.i^i^^ 
acoatelikww- oe c Bl iiasy t to^'tda^ed itMWtfl 
will entail atlot ’more fhatm «oitihig -oii ib 

tlM-UMiher—alreidy « 

ft needed to help pny iferft ft R; 


AiPRSl) beiuMbrt ' 

Too Big to Worry 

A lfreo iieaBFjtT, ag possibly, tire bi gg est 
''maohine'tok -xxftre-:«diat«dtoNkir 
(factor) in the worid, ft a skting target for 
cririoism. And it ft, Uamed’ fift «ik Uk 
hnper t hl tg tbo; ',mudiH*whei«' it ” haa baeh 
active in impi^-suhststtitiha' i fbr'iio^ jkto 
hig -toe'- iiHireihre“'''toOl'' ' ydUt 

researeh 'akokkkiiii^as'ft kchHa8’'^'kBek 
ft'n>iltt"'fof kye seft'k-rMearidreft^ta^dih 
kSiu^'i F&irily^vft ft-csMbfted’-'Om'lft 
expeH ■ iteordPi ''''fbr eg hbttifc*-' a k fteries 
mount fbe perretftage uFftlcpOrtir^i^ d&kk 
—to hwt^.bclpw ,jp>--a.f 
remains stanch': I||rb<^Ji|n' 
4toDfita.ai«Libo«v. £risiv 

to incKase production at ip _ 

25% for the conaumabie MOhEfttberefintft 
so profitable. So with mimei^ 
the mrehtne-tot^-makmg^matlmil!^^ 
duciug ftbopt. ppp^ 

continue and the shkes dd.';(fli,ying 

5.3% in’ dividend with .a P/E ratio « 16J 
ft.|Msjy^erableihgin^^,-. .v.. ■, ;; 

.. Tnq key question wtoi .llnbeit n thp 
■Feftfiomip berereeb fti msit pradacft aw) 
'thiia ft fac!foii-‘<br'uBdmr MUfiler aaahrest 
Britiah, a side which nocMjihltt'>fan 
tornwrer but, naturaUy enop^ fofl 
ptoflts.' -WibAftP'- 
■ empires (Si 

First, aoeept 

is lost, but with the caniflm ef ti 
. Ow a i ai n ;, i i f!i wa p i ^ 





Ti'aMini 

OClKf. 


31 : ” 






Mm N(i»iir «q(»pt«d Ibw of to 

mnk by lUetonb jod A«*- 
rnUjmdce sane of tbe lm<» melt, 
hots. Attpesult, mart 
ifUCtrttta'Steure gnaiHW^e®«K W 

our iwafitt ia other words, «u. tma^ 
m wmblet but «ome are fflOfe valuawe 
tban utbeis. The atonutive j» ««dw 
oompaoj amcetrted. lu b B W gri ca <tbe atm 
tiiti« toppcood. Cotodd I'RSdtbread had 
an ^uothrella ” of ahaiB M ddiiigi to m>*i 9 
amab hrewwki t Dcn^-eoiifTOc^ by the 
antbtooos ^ fl^aet.'hjg taeawos he j» 
bavtog to taite owt-idi charges oomptetely. 

Mtet •eejai the apparent aonchalaiice 
wkh iihkih.^j^km^ cm view the departure 
of . dto /lMiudaMtxdi^ bustoess that 
acomiiiitlid fat allth of the whole factodug 
buiiiMaa; ah«) queaitoa arises : bow mmy 
oltec. apeociaB does Herbert have without 
wUcb^it could anke mon nofitt ? It is 
ilheiy to be looUog « dus hard now, and 
toDI buy latber toua auhstkute its own 
ntofhinea only wbere it has to—thou^ k 
baa over £$ miHioato net carii .to ^oid. 
And Hetbart » b^ eaoa^ tsot to be no 
botheied by the fuaduKotal quettun 
hdag the todus^t wbedier to make 
ooototoated anadiines on a one-off baab, or 
hope for long runs of more atandaed pro* 
ducts, Heibm can do either : it can also 
build a gieat variety of different inacfaines 
from a number of basic parts, thus getting 
the advantagn both of standar4£sation and 
of apecudisatton. 

UNILBVBR 

Too Big to Manoeuvre 

U tpisviss bad a dismal year to . 1965 as 
profit margins,, already slender, came 
under renewed preasute. The 8% rise to 
outride sales to million could not 

prevent pre-tax pimts sUppiug back 5% to 
£,xvj muUon. ui deteig^ and toilet pre^ 
parations inienae competition with, the 
Aineticaa Procter and Gunble has wbltded 
down profit margtos: to America Si of 


pUSDraSig; JNVESTJdlNT 

advertistog jbritfp to only $4 pf dtoet^ 
aaleo. , 1 beie 4 liltie GbWDB of app easing 
in the advertfffa^ .britiei UnilevegOxl P. 
» & G: an fighting op dhtoughour the worid- 
,/tod, of (Opuife, Unilever it too big to sell 
l.uiipKrieihle Itoes and ntovest its taaim 
toOto profitriily.. Letting the deteqoutotito 
run down or even mark time would gttolpfy 
allow, P. & C. to tocKsae .be fh«e of Jhe 
.market until the .etmomiea of large-acale 
productton - .worked, f^piinsit.. Unilevet.' 
Similarly Unaeveg*f d fl B ^ « tin g,paisition In 
the edible fsti buiuness pokes b. difficult 
to proid dto totototo jtn ; profit pargipsii 
CBused by raw patenal prices,mther 

than competition between manufactuters. 

Edible fats ..end detergents, eccpint' for 
45% o| Unilever's sales. Fominstriy the 
otiier big interest, “ other foods,” acomaru- 
tog for .22% of tales, had a very successful 
year. loe creant sales and pcmts in Ger¬ 
many wore excellent; to Britain wep 
Stoinaciory “ off wheels,” but unsatiKactory 
*' on udieels.” In France Unilevet dbtoped 
ioe cream—^like a hot cake; the losaea were 
appalling. The toe cream boatoesa is vety 
much l^cver to mterocosni^ups, downs 
and in-betweens. At the monaent the downs 
are winning. 

One sdudon of the Unilever syndrome— 
heavy capital expenditure, rising plea and 
smril and declinmg profit margms—^would 
be to buy boldly into new industrtet. So 
far, admittedly, Unilever has done better 
by replacing and modernising its assets to 
bs eristing businesses than buying new 
ones. But there have been some bad 
choices ; where Unitover has been bold, as 
in supermarkets, where it hat knocked Pre¬ 
mier into shape, b has scored. On the 
other hand the logical extension of the foods 
buatoess has taJcm b into some very 
unpromb^ comets of a slow-growing 
sector of industrial nations’ economies. 

Some of the FI300 miUkm (/J30 millioo) 
raised by a debeotuie issue tins year will 
find bs way into new acqubitiiims, poady 
alimg establidied Unilever lines, none p 
whidb b Itoely to prove very profitable ip 


KEY DdHCATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON.THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Fucirtg a cheerless but not 
pgnicfky future. 

NEW YORK 

A rnri recovery in shares 
foUowiino the recent boom 
in bonda, 

AUfiTRAUA 

Choerad by inffiik of foiirign 
capital. 
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.IHE id9di|qpiST<'.Al^ 
tfal mietoeahlp 

ptofaffiy allow m IfifiS- vA 

2911. 

•hoHidfieeoId. 

of intensts tipnigfipie fhe wcrfiL./; it.,ii 
fiputoWly oonservatweisiMl fiaapcttSinfa 
expanaicto fiom totained {gpfip, .i^ 
I b niting die .acope far fibid^ gmwtfi. 

.the shapf have fisUeo fa- on$^ to 
SUeld fi% . ditto potod fa vety attnptctiito fa 
dp padbiofiiMJBWIfai aipt wfa ganfi^dow, 
tong-ternt growdi jvbbfa efatcmtPf. 


SqUas,hinSt of Profits 

I DUS if to a d/trib 'tocfaery pfatifa': 

now k must stztig^' to recover.. In 
die year to pccofar 3!^ tyfiy, the company 
aloss of £348^0, bumpared with a 
profit of ^i42iOod the yfa bdfae. There 
were net entifa Uuilities' .cf £2fa>(too> 
while to 1964 there were iaet entrent asseits 
oi £22S/>o6. These fignrn paint a Mack 
piefae: fat £126,000 jof die tradtog loss 
came from ” excqKittiil'kerns ” that ready 
applied to pcecednfiyfan. tfare were also 
huge once-and-for-all otots due to a fire at 
tfa faottbh Ckica Coto bdtdtog hKCOty. No 
rilowaooe has been made to the aocoPks 
for tosunmoe niyments to fa expected iu a 
result of the fire. 

Tlus year there should be no mote 
exceptional or non-recuntog charges and 
liqiiidky should receive a boost from die 
insurance paymentt. The 50% stake to 
Seven-Up Biotding fas proved 
trous” and Idib haa now bought the 
lematotog 50% so that ,ic can eort tjie 
company out. The new chairman, the 
well-known compaiqr doctor, Mr F. 
O’Brien Newman, b bbvtoudy reorganising 
thoroughly- Widi all die''troubles written 
into, last 'year’s accounts, tha year’s fifaes 
should sifaw a considerriile improvefam, 
and if the siffibner b good encu^ to 'bbost 
soft dttois sales, die return to fi(dl prefit- 
abilfa exptieted'ffl, fast fay come ahead of 
sdtodide. ’ Tfate b no mvlfaid bat at 
4s 7id the shaica fa a ve^ aitt acd v e 
specukition even without tfa noarildlity of 
S bid fam ScfaWtppc^ of Bbeoiiaip 

In Brief , M t 

No&ciue 

for .ninafl orfa fampany not to dtow a 
faridty ptofitt- ifafa^ts tare. 111037% 
4 fop>to fa jfafa -of'freemans*, the pfa 
vkmfabhieexy sotoh London group faiown 
as fa Laveoaer HiU MobXfor tfa hw^iesr 
to. Peoaofar b fianidy sartUpg. ffaax 
profits for fa year M ^4oc^ooo to £24 
million. Bfaunfa fa iottaUation of a new 
.wxapnter. k, little use.; Odfa mail order 
fiom fa i e a haw,installed owifaittia,toft 
wiffi the'iane tefahigtrotibkft dufasafai 
ofiectoda.anfijofiMn. ifabafapnmjMto 


riwifiil’faye cut # Ipndoft,.? 
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CONTINllllNC CRO>yT|[l 
MR WALTER H. SALOMON ON RLSTRICTIONS ON INI 


Th« forty-fouffth. Annual GaOferal Meeting of 
Reft; Brotheirs Limited wa^ held on April 4th in 
Loi^on. 

Mr Walter H; Salomon, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 

U gives me great pleasure’ to present to you 
the Directors’ Report and Siytemeni of Accounts 
now before you and to be able to report on the 
conjinued growth of your (Zkimpany. From the 
Accounts you will observe that 1965 was another 
successful year, the net profit, after taxation and 
after making a transfer to Inner Reserves, having 
increased from /J142,K03 for the year ended 
December 31, 1964, to ^175,322 for the year to 
December 31, 1965 1 

I told you, in my Statement ar the lai^t Annual 
General Meeting that all dcparunents of the 
Bank had been making an increasing and 
balanced contribution to these profits, and 1 ani> 
hoppy to report that in the first three months 
of the current year tins ii^nd has continued. It 
is perhapii. appropriate to ^ay that our foreign 
business has b^n panicularly active, so that we 
are making our contribution to this countryS 
invisible exports. 

Your Directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 7 per cent, less income tax, on the 
“A *' Ordinary Shares. This makes a total dis- 
triburion of 13 per cent tor the year, which is 
The same as for the previous year. Sent out with 
the Report and Accounts was a Notice of an 
Extraordinary Genera) Meeting, to be held 
directly after this Meeting, a*:which.a Resolu¬ 
tion will be proposed to capitalise reserves and 
issue , bonus shares on ^hc tosis of 1 for 10. 


Balance Sheer now beldte you shows total assets 
of jC 29,534,0]6. I think'that you will agree that 
during the last five years we have shown, to say 
3 the least, ♦iausfaciory growth. 

As to the actual details of the CtHisolidatcd 
Balance Sheet of December 31, 1965, you will 
find rhat we liave mainuined our usual high 
level of liquidity, the holding uf cash and 
'i'reasury bills having increased from /'9,051,157 
at December 31, 1964, to £16,836,600 at the 
Balance Sheet date. I would particularly draw 
Yoqr auention to the increase in Current, De¬ 
posit and other Accounts which, at the Balance 
Sheet date, stood at £23,920,255 against 
08,579,367 last year and to the satisfactory 
increase in oui acceptance business, acceptances 
outstanding at the Balance Sheet dale being 
£4,14^,689 against £3,370,559 last year. 

I should motion that during the past year 
W.C have formed two new. subsidiary Companies : 
Rea Brothers (Guernsey) Limited and Rea 
Brothers CTravel) /Limited, Rea Brothers' 
^Guernsey) Limited, incorporated in Guernsey, 
handles all banking transactions and will pro¬ 
vide an extension of the banking service.s which 
we offer Rea Brothers (TravelJ Limited acts 
as a travel agent and offers a comprehensive 
service covering all forms of travel and I would 
recommend its services to all shareholders. 

Having now dealt with ov^r. business in par¬ 
ticular, I think I would fail in my duty as your 
. Chairman if I did not draw your attention to a 
number of points which should be ot geficral 
interest. 




. the 

City' oijiifii^kxri 'contribu¬ 
tion exchange earn- 

that 

iho« with'inier- 

naiiiMMl ffi^sactiint j|malisea by the .special 
levy i^tdling from.new regulations oon- 
ceniil^,4ciaiings in, ad^Ued premium dollars. 
Thi» Mlliits the efiktieKl$ mamgemem of funds 
which in vested .abrpw and which have j^o- 

duced tigmstancly l^eaaing returns of foreign 
exchapfe^ it has d|^d bf .the dollar premium 
to a feebed levd WhJcH cannot but reflect ad¬ 
versely on the standing of Sterling; and in so 
far as this premium has to be po.ld by British 
industry intending to invest abroad it immedi¬ 
ately puts our companies at a disadvantage 
against their foreign compeiitcra. 

No more short-sighted order could have been 
made than that requiring those who try to 
intelligenfly manage our assets abroad to sur¬ 
render 25 pel cent of the dollar premium to the 
nxchequer; and whereas an exporter rcc<‘ives a 
special tax benefit fo>i' direct export, those who 
produce foreign exchange by services rendered 
are often penalised. It may ^vell be that, in 
the short term, this measure will temporarily 
add to our dcfilctcd foreign exchange reserves; 
but this is taking place as a result of a depletion 
of our assets rather than ati increase an earnings. 
This is not a policy of expansion^but rither one 
of surrender; and the sooner this measure is 
revoked tlic better- ■ 


SAVINGS .INCLNMVtiS 


GROW I H SINCr. SHARE QUO! AVION 

It Is just over five years since—in October 
1960—the shires of your Company received a 
quotation on the London Stock Exchange. 1 
should like to remind you that at that time the 
issued ordinary capital of the Company 

wa$ £J shares and that the dividend 

declared in respect Of the year ended December 
31, ^960, was 10 per cewr on the shares which 
were theti entitled to a diyi^cL If tbe Resolu¬ 
tion to be. proposed at the Bgtsaordinary Qei^al 
Meeting is passed, the. Ordinary Share .Capital 
of the Company will bf £}^t00.0Q0«, wfaidi 
is 4aabie ,'4« prdim CaWtil of 

live years ago and in the. absence of unforeseen 
circumstnnees, it is the iMn^n of ypur 
Ds^tors to maintain the dMlend at a6t less 
diab 13 per cent, less tax, ip respect of the ye» 
ending December 31, 196^ ob 4;he 

At Deqember 3L4W0, tl» total asfwii;, 
shdm ...»by .ilm....Omsolidat^^ Babuacc Sbta. 
amounted tiSiSnsn, ThC Cbnsolidafed 


IM ERNAnONAb LIQUlOn Y 

I referred last year to the problem of inter¬ 
national liquidity and, in fact, 1 suggested how 
this could be dealt with. Very little, if any 
progress has been made in this field although 
discussion on the subject continues unacted. 
Most vocal in these debates are often Those 
whose academic chastity .^as never lirpen broken 
by any spell of practicaf experience. Even the 
real meaning of internadohal liquidiiY has been 
blurred, as, in the interpra^tatioq of these pun¬ 
dits, it is now required to; take cgirc of dw Spend¬ 
ing by governments or government agencies for 
aaivities other than current irad,k|g S'it is 
co-ordinated kitefnationally, opeewee 
sovereign national basis. It k no wonder (bat 
some countries are wary of joining in any plan 
whereby they will have no control over the . 
gcoss Over-spending of odiara lOr purposm^nM ; 
whidi. they piiidR be fhagoUji^iy lovdiaagaefciih^ > 
In fOoc; 1 sul^ thac diere is no lack of imm- 
..iMional 
tdfcratepa 


rinaUy* 1 should like to draw your aweniion 
once again to the infiationary conseoiiienccs 
which follow from the high levd of prognexsive 
taxation and which cannot dp other than inhibit 
The expansiem of our ecoiioRiy!' 1 'eatneaily 
beUeve that urgem,fi^i|l^Upn.d^^ given 
ID fresh ihceniivts fof an increase in aavings. 
For instance, if part of one’s earnings were 
granted a remission of cogaaion so long aa they 
ware deported m:^a spedal acbount and re¬ 
mained tbefe for a pafiod of, say, seven years, 
this would not only remove,the disihoentive to 
higher eamiiigs but wotdd idso reiteve the in- 
pleasures on the aitfrent^ by iddudng 
' mtft^>'dQnapfa^ Ahd l.'amtitithat: the 
ia vltaF.fif %e voider- 
ecNMe our present difi^culties. 

AgaiOi .before Wishing, it is my dtRy* and also 
; iny plmsurt^ to tbank all those nr Rth jttrothm 
for tddr nard Work and diiimoe diiifing'die 

.. , ..T Ife report ,(!iM «kco^». 5;^ ^op^d wul 

' ''W'Ohcr. formri ttmawmC 
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Sir Paul Chambers highlights some of Industry's major problems 



SV Po/if Ckofftheru ( hahituin of K'i. Mfifc/irn Mr. Li 
Chtimf-YitaHf i'luutmtm oj the TicfJi.\hi hrmu'h of the 
Chtm CoiiHiii ,fi» the Promotion /»/ hiiernntionol 
‘fWiifr. n\ hr t'ltis n leremoniut Utfte to ttpen the h i 
i \hUtition, Md in Tirni.sin in Ovtoher. 

Jenef than lepreseniunven of Chinese 

i'ommeric, industry and uarnntiure vi\iied the 
rKMhitmn. 


Addrejising Mockholder;; at the 39th 
Annual General Meeting af Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. in London on 
March 31 st, the Chairman, Sir Paul 
Chambers, said of the Company's pros¬ 
pects that ^*iniich v^ilt depend upon 
factors beyond our control; in particular, 
taxation and tariff policy, and the 
relationships bct^^ccn Britain and Lurope. 

“Your Directors liclicvc that the Company’s 
business, ^hich is vsoundly based, \silt continue 
lo expand and will, subject to the imponderable 
factors mentioned, become increasingly profit- 
sole. f%6 and 1967 nuiy he relatively diftkult 
yem:;, in which great efforts wifi be made to 


bring into profitable operation some of the major 
projects upon which so much capital has b^n 
spent. Although we can make no promises, w'c 
hope that boiii these years will show somew^hat 
higher f>rofits than 1%5''. 

Tariff and taxation policies were, said Sir Paul, 
of outstanding importance.^ Other countries had 
balaiKC of payiiicnts problems, and weic adopting 
special devices to keep down imports and expand 
exports. In this competition there were especially 
aggravating factors m the chemical industry, and 
action by the Ch>\\Tnmeni was urgently needed, 
i'br example, chemicaks classed as polymers were 
not regarded as chemicaf substances for the 
purposes of Hritish tariffs and were subjected to 
an import duly of only 10®;; the lowest tariff 
imposed by any country producing polymers on a 
lai^e scale. Britain was. therefore, inviting its 
competitors to dump their surpUises in its 
domestic market with no chance of retaliation 
if the dumping country bad a high tariff. Much 
greater tuirness in competition in chemicals w^as 
needed, and this could he achieved only by having 
tariffs at the .same levels as those of the other 
major chemical maniifacturing countries. 

I hcrc was also danger to the science-based 
industries of Britain and Europe from the 
vigorous espoi ( policies of American companies, 
pursued vviili the full support of their Govern- 
ment. 'flic danger was that these policies, together 
with the vcr\ great advantage of their large 
internal market, would result hi a progressive 
transfer of manuracturc in such industries to the 
United Slates. There was clear evidence already 
in aircraft manufacture and computers. Hach 
bldck of orders giVcn to an American manufac¬ 
turer reduced American costs per unit and 
incrcuscil British costs, and therefore in retros|)ect 
appeared to justify giving the orders to the 
American manufacturer. 

'I he v\a,v to ensure the vigorous development of 
those iiidiistiics in Luropc was to make the whole 
of I rr and TR'A a single market free of internal 
tariff bfimcrs f<ir these indtistricN. 

“So far as taxation poliev is concerned," he 


iiaid. “the principle and, indeed, the object of the 
new tax structure is to separate tlie shareholders 
from the Company and to exact higher effective 
taxes from the shareholdei's. 

“A board of Directors is encouraged to keep 
dividends down so that more is left to be ploughed 
back into the business. The inference is (hat 
reinvestment in the Company’s business is always 
better than distribution to shareholders, who are 
regarded as passive recipients who would not put 
distributed prolits to such good purpose. Your 
Directors are convinced that this is a thoroughly 
unsound principle. 

“To tlie haimful effects of this new tax 
structure" he went on, “has been added the 
change from tax allowances for capital ex|}endi^ 
lure to direct Government grams.. Having 
examined the taxation and iiKenttve policy as a 
whole, your Directors have no doubt that the 
tax burden upon the Company and its stock* 
holders will be appreciably higher. What is 
required is iiKcntive for higher efficiency, and 
this can be obtained by a general towering of 
direct taxation, with higher net profits for 
companies and higher net incomes for indivi¬ 
duals. whether employees or stockholdas. 

Sir Paul said that in these matters of Govern¬ 
ment poliev there might be misunderstanding as 
to the duties of directors. The Directors of ICI 
believed that they should do all they could to 
co-operate with whatever Government w'as in 
power, and there were many examples of this. 
However, "in the view' of all your Directors their 
duty includes that of doing their best to influence 
Government policy wherever thqt policy is 
likely to damage the national economy or where- 
cver Government action is needed and has not 
been taken, 'fhis is not, as has been suggested, 
'playing at poliiicr,'. Indeed, your Directors have 
found reason in the past for criticising a Conser¬ 
vative Government for increasing the profits tax 
and for introducing a fuel oil tax which added 
40“u to the cost of fuel used by British industry." 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


Some events of the ICI year 
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The Sixty-sixth Aiunial Gcoenil Meetii^ vf Gueft^ Ksea 4t Neulefohls, Limited, will be bM on Ajpril 
29 in London. The following is an extract from the Statement by the Chairman and Miula|^ng 
Director, Mr Raymond P. Brookes, circulated with the report and accounts for the year 



ORGANISATION 

Work has conunued on the re-organisaiion and streamlining of 
manageineni structure as necessitated by the ever-injreasmg scope an4 
complexity of our alfairs. 

In the United Kingdom we are now clenrly benefiting from the 
formation of eight major Sub-Groupings in terms of unified 
administration, determination of policy, communications, rationalisation 
of manufacture and competitive power. 'Fhis policy has been extended 
to our companies in Australia, India, Southern Africa and Northern Europe 
and will be continued. 

We must continue watchful to ensure that the sense of corporate 
identity in individual companies and divisions is encouraged, and equally 
that the sense of personal responsibility and initiative in their leadership 
is >elf-srimiilaiing. Such attitudes are vital to our future. 

EXPORTS 

In 1965 our direct exports moved forssatrd to / ^0.6 million from the 
previous record figure of million. 

We maintain our conviction rha.t our overseas invcstrneni.s arc in the 
hes! national interest as well as beneficial to the Company—net assets 
employed overseas totalled 4'54.9 million by the end of 1965 and earned 
)t!9.5 million profit ^before debenture interest and taxation) in thar year. 

Despite present Government policies discouraging to private industrial 
investmeni abroad, we in G.K.K. must sustain our established ptisition and 
maintain continuous policies directed toward securing future progre&s. 
Recently there have been indications that the Government—understand¬ 
ably pressed by immediate problems —ncvenheless recognises the signi¬ 
ficance and validity of these altitudes. 


RESULTS FOR 1965 

Turning to the wider spectrum of our affairs and results as a whole, 
as our trading period coincides w'ith the calendar ye.ir ended December ^1, 
1965, our results reflect the impact of the deflationary measures in the 
United 'Kingdom which on the national plane noticeably began to take 
effect,in the wcoud half of (Jic year. 'Ehe downturn in Australia and the 
deflationary policies in South Africa have exerted similar influences. 

Total Group turnover increased by million in 1965 over 1964 
and, as is shown in the table below, established a new ** high ’* ai £353 
million. 



19fl0 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Turnover: (excluding inter-* 







, group aalea) 

G.iLN. Steel Company 

£tn 



6m 

4m 

4m 

35 

31 

28 

29 

34 

34 

Ei^neerlng and other 

U;K. Cmpaniea 

144 

145 

143 

169 

207 

220 

Tatai UiK. aahw and exporta 







firom . 

179 

176 

171 

196 

241 

264 

Overaaaa Companiaa 

72 

62 

75 

76 

97 

89 

.Group Total 

Z51 

236 

246 

276 

338 

353 


Alter charging an additional £ 1.1 million for depreciation, surplus 
00 ^ ttading at £30.4 million, as ahown io the table below, is reasonably 
oomparabte with the previous year’s record figure of £31.4 millton vdten 
atlowmce is made fona fifty-two week tndixif year to 1963 as compared i 
with a fifty-three week trading period in 1964^ The percentage of surplus, 
tomnoyer eonitraCved to (1964-^,3 per ceAt) and percenlAge 

profit to total net a wets emffloyed to 12.2 per cent (1964-^1L2 per ^ent). 



1980 

loot 

1992 

1963 

1994 

iBSS 

Trading Syrpluat 

£m 

4m 

4m 

4m 

to 

Im 

G*K.N. Steel Company 

9 2 

4-8 

3-7 

4 9 

ri 

4-6 

Engliieerittg and other 
U.K. Companies 

14 9 

12 0 

10 3 

11-8 

16 2 

16 3 

Total UJC. Companies 

23 2 

16 9 

14 0 

16 7 

22 1 

20 9 

Overseas Companies 

7 5 

4 6 

7 2 

7 0 

9 3 

9 5 

Group Total 

30 7 

21-4 

21 2 

23 7 

31 4 

30 4 


Total Net Profit before 
Asaeta Employed Debenture 



at end of year 

fmereit 

• Ratio 


(Book 

Values) 

and Taantiew 




1964 

1995 

1904 

1965 

1964 

1966 

O.K.N. Steel Company 

4m 

4m 

4m 

4m 


h 

47*5 

45 9 

31 

3 6 

10 8 

Engineering and other 
U.K. Companies 

143 1 

151 9 

17 3 

17 6 

12 1 

It« 

I'otal U.K. Companies 

190 6 

197 8 

22 4 

21 2 

11 8 

16-7 

Overseas Companies 

501 

54-9 

9 3 

9 5 

18 6 

17 3 

Groitn Total 

240 7 

252-7 

31-7 

20-7 

13'2 

12 2 


In ihc United Kiiigtlom major items of cost increases including 
wage^, salaries, national insurance, materials, pmver and bought-out 
goods and tier vices accounted for n total charge in the year of £5,5 million 
of which £3.3 million was recovered hy pricing aciion, leaving an adverse 
balance of £2.2 million to be borne by our own iniernal operating economy. 
Naiionol wage awards cost £1.4 million and the additional cost of wage 
“ drift *' was £0.6 million. 

Underlying this summary of our affairs and appnrenr from ihe accom¬ 
panying tables it will be seen that earnings in G.K.N. Steel, dexpiie 
heavy investment in recent years in new equipment, further di'Clined by 
£1.5 million from the previous year’s unsatisl'acTory levels. 

Engineering and other U.K. companies substantially matniaincd their 
earnings and this reflecicd the greater iniensky of management aititudeK 
achieved during a difficult year and an increasing ability lo resist external 
pre&Kures. 

Overseas companies, achieved a further mode*ir advar«ce on the 
previous year’s gotid perlormancc. 

TRE FUTURE 

In the United Kingdom economic indkaiiotif^ are unpromising— 
offering the prospea of a year withoui growth accompanied by cpnimuing 
inflation in costs and pressure on marglmt. Recession in Australia and 
South Africa appears likely to persist until towards the middle of tlie year 
with resumption of growth thereafier. 

Accordingly, our task is to resist and. if possible to advattcc agaimt 
the trend<r-« challenging situation for the airt and purpi^e of management 
-^for which \ve are not inadecLuately pr^gred aiul equipped. . 

In the great majority of our uud^kings we are excdtoily equipped 
to meet all demands of our cu.stQmrrs in terms of factoriex, machinery, 
products, methods and managepoent and are accordmgiy cxpauAioniM in 
outlook. 

We have. inhiated clouely organised and well integrated.. policies 
directed toward improving the ratio of turnover to assefu employed and 
•re uncompromising in the pursuit of rhia objective vital to our earning 
'power. 

^ With few exceptions we have enjoyed, and.continued to .enjoy, fiend 
Jabouc relatiofisi 0 ^ the tone throughout i he Group refleoiw unified 
.xleterminMion tou46eure the futureleaat aa well as. we have secured the 
past. ' i‘ 
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•hie Annual General Meeting of the Proprie- 
tool of the Bonk of Scocliyld will be held on 
Aiatril 19th wkl^ t& Head Office, Edinburgh- 
'Hhc foUowing if an extract from the states 
ment by the G^ernoi^ of the Bank, The Right 
Hon Pehwpflhf TD, OL, ULO# CA: 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
It hat been found nece^ttuiry during the past 
year to control internal expansion and expendi¬ 
ture by the re-introduction of reatriction of 
credit. Last April the Banks were called upon 
for Special Deppsita at the rate of pne per 
ocKit of total deposits Cron the English Qaaring 
Bhnks and one-half per pent from the Scotti^>h 
Banks. This was fottowed in May by an instruc¬ 
tion to the Banks to rgsttict advances in the 
private sector of the economy to a level which 
by March 1966 not to be higher by more 
than five per cent than the figiure in March 
1965. The Banks have recently been instructed 
that no further increase in this level of advances 
is to be peni|itt«d. At the same .time, the 
Banks have been requested to give all possible 
aaeistance to exporta, the financing ‘ of which 
falls within the so-called private sector of the 
economy. The Export Credits Guarantee 
Oepartmenx has introduced new facilkicn 
designed to provide in greater meusure for the 
insurance of exports, thus creaung a further 
demand for banking finance. As a result, it 
will be appreciated that the difficulties facing 
the Banks in leetrioting the total level of ad¬ 
vances ace increased rather than diminished. 

Meanadiile, with unemployment at its lowest 
figure for ten years, the level of activity in trade 
and industry remains high. Tiiere must, how¬ 
ever, be considerable concern over the con¬ 
tinued rise in prices and in wages and salaries 
aiKl there is a clear need for a more firm control 
of these inflationary trends. On the credit 
side, there has been some improvement tn the 
level of exports but the continuing high level 
of imports offsets this improvement to a large 
desrevi. 

SCOniNH CONDliiONS 
i>espite lower levels of output from some 
sectors of industry, manufacturing production 
ill Scotland increased during the year at a greaier 
raoe than the national average- This was due 
both 10 increased output by some of the older- 
established industries, and to the welcome diver- 
aifloation of maira&icture achieved by estab- 
IkiKed'^dustry and by those companies which 
have moved imo Sootland in recent yean>. 1965 
was m omstandkig year for new industrial 
decisiona and developments and for achievement 
and expanakm by companies already here—a 
vindJcatiCMi Of the efforts of bodies both official 
and private to put Scotland back on the indus¬ 
trial map. With this went a reduction in un- 
empdoyment to some 61^900 in mid-March, com- 
paii^ with 74,000 a year before. While stilt 
well above the national average, the rate of 
unempilogrment at 2.8 pec cent is the lovivest 

1^. ......... 


Special meniiun should be made of two White 
Papers issued recently which have direct refer¬ 
ence to Scotland- *‘The Scottish Economy 1965 
tq 197p—a Plan for Expansion is a valuable 
compendium of statistics and information and 
summarises current plans and future targets 
for the economy of Scotland in the fields of 
eregtioh of employment and the provision of 
the wide range of social capital and of services 
which this'will require. Particularly welcome 
is the aircHs placed on plans for developments 
in areas away from the central industrial belt, 
such as the Borders and the Highlands. Stren¬ 
uous efforts will be required from all concerned, 
in the public and private spheres alike, if the 
intentions of the White Paper are to be achieved, 
as we must hope they will. 

The White Paper entitled Inveacment Incen¬ 
tives designates the whole of Scotland, with 
the. unaccountable exception of the Edinburgh 
difurict, us a Development Area, entitling in¬ 
dustry therein to special aid, including cash 
grants of 40 per cent for new plant and 
machinery. This widening of the geographical 
area of eligibility has frequently been urged on 
successive Governments and is to be welcomed 
as removing previous anomalies. There must, 
however, be reservations about the substitution 
of ca«h grants for the previous tax allowances: 
among them that the administration will be 
transferred from the well-established channels 
of die Inland Revenue to the Board of Trade, 
involving additional staff and cost and greater 
uncertainty over eligibility: that since reliefs will 
be available to profitable and to unprofitable con¬ 
cerns alike, there will not be the same incen¬ 
tive to efficiency; and that, dirough the restric¬ 
tion of grants to manufacturing industry alone, 
service industries such as hotel-keeping and 
transport, which are vital to Scotland, will be 
penalised. It is to be hoped that there will be 
the minimum delay in assessing and .paying 
the grants. 

It is encouraging that Scotland's export per¬ 
formance appears to be at least keeping pace 
with that of the United Kingdom. However, 
there is still great scope for expansion in this 
field and to this end the Bank takes every 
opportunity of placing its world-wide connec¬ 
tions at ihc service of customers engaged in ' 
export. 

THE BANK'S PROfiBRSS 

The Baiik^ business has continotxl to expand 
during the year and the Bafance 'Sheet records 
a position of growing size and atrength. Bank¬ 
ing deposits amount to £^4,874495, bdhg an 
increase of approximately £15.7 million•'oo the- 
total a year ago- We have experienced a steady 
growth »t deposits throughout the year and the 
increase is widely spread among our customers. 
The demand for advances has remidned don- 
siantly sdpong and it has been at times dtSculr 
to meet all the eequests that, have^ reached us 
while observing die restrictions qn kUdiitg 
which have been imposed. . Tonal advaisoes 
amount to 4138,264,655 and have increased by 


some £t millioti over last year’s total. There 
is little change in the amount of Hates in cir¬ 
culation, which total 429,766,628. Investments, 
which as usual are entered In the Balance Sheet 
at less than their Market Value, are £3 million 
lower.at 420,128,009 and our Special Deposit 
wjth the Bank of England amounts to 41400,000 
—an item which has been absent from the 
Balance Sheet since 1962. This year the Bank’s 
liquidity position is exceptionally strong, total 
liquid assets repxe.senting 34.5 per cent of 
Deposhs and Notes in Circulation- 

Banking profits have been favourably affected 
by the relatively high Bank Rate, which as al¬ 
ready indicated has had little apparent effect 
in discouraging demand for advances. This 
improvement has been achieved in spite of a 
further increase in costs, which have risen 
annually over the past decade. 

The change in National taxation..enacted by 
the Finance Act 1965 has in its initial transition 
stage produced a non-rccurring effect which is 
favourable to the Bank, due mainly to the fact 
that we do not require to account to the Inland 
Revenue for the income tax deducted on pay¬ 
ment of our interim dividends. Appropriate 
provision has been made for Corporation Tax 
at the rate of 40 per cent. 

In the field of hire purchase and instalment 
credit finance, our wholly-owned subsidiary. 
North West Securities Ltd., has experienced a 
satisfactory year’s trading. Net profits have 
been sufficient to maintain the dividend received 
by the Bank at 25 per cent. On this occasion, 
however, a bonus of 15 pei; cent has in addition 
been received as our subsidiary has also ex¬ 
perienced non-recurring benefit from the tran¬ 
sition stage of new taxation. The outlook for 
profitable trading by North West Securities Ltd. 
continues to be favourable in spite of - restric¬ 
tions imposed on hire purchase and rerital agree¬ 
ments and we are therefore well satisfied with 
‘ (he Company's progress. 

The consolidated profits of the Bank and sub¬ 
sidiary for the year amount to 4L847,323, com- 
"pared with 4L255j272'4or last year^ being an 
iricr^asc of 4592,051. There has been trans¬ 
ferred to Resale Fund 4500,000, increa.sing the 
Reserve to 47,500,000; Ah 'additionkT transfer 
tq keserire for Ctmtingendea of ‘^5ffj00P has 
also been made and tq 

Pension ^ Fpnd. The D^e^fprsy JiaVe .^e^tared 
two interim dividends this year, amounting 
together to twelve ^pfr ceitC kottiaU RfyOblgMnder 
djBductkm' of income tax and lfi^uirjBg net 
4592,200.^ They recoifimand^^<Biat a'ftmal divi¬ 
dend fop the year ol fiye per-cent-actual be 
paid, mdking a total of seventeen "^r' oasijL^or 
-the year-cempifed whh-the- equiv a i^t - af-BIman 
per cem for the previous year. It is necessary 
under the chang^ eaxatkn sysfeiii to.provide 
for the payment to the inland Revenue of; the 
iticome tax deducted on payment of the final 
dividend and ahecefohs the amount required- to 
pay the diwAdend arid provide for the tat is 
442(M)00. t After .making. alL these, ap p e o pri a tiens 
there > will venitiia'a baUnce of 4330^59 to:^be 
carri^ forward against £325.536 last year^ ^ 
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PHIUPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 
WORKS HOLDING COMPANY} 

EINDHOVEN 


.Tu? A****"®.* al>ove-named Company and of tbc Operating Compiiny, Philips* IndLndcsccnt Lamp Wofl^ shortly be 

tran^^ The Holding Company owns 0J,O17J«4;m> Ordinary iba^ of the Compaoy out ofa lotil and 

t1.l43,^2.0M ^ares out of the fl.l44,000,OQ() in issue. Bdow am given Ibe Batanoe $nett and Ptoflt and Account of (he Opefitwg Company 

as ut 3iat OecetnbeTy 1965. * . . . ^ ^ 


lULANCF SIIF.RT AS AT 3Ist DliCKMBKR, 1965 


Propl^^ plant and equipment: 

RejplaeeineJit value. 

DepltqfaUon.. 


ASSETS 


794.449,000 


TntanaiUe AsMb ...'. ... 

Interests In subsidiaries and associated com¬ 
panies; 

Consolidated companies. 

Non-consolidated compamos... 

Sundry iiDQ*«unpeiil assets... 

Stoddpio 

Factory stocks.i. 

Commercial slocks. 


Debtors: 

Trade and other debtors . 

Prepaid expenses. 


Liquid Assets; 

Marketable sccurilics .... 
Cash at bank and in hand. 


994,6 KMKIO.. 


3^607,047,000 

190,551,000 


3,797.59R,000 

97,834,000 


471,626.000 

274,6:6,lX)0 


179,846,000 

30,839,000 


47,889,000 

321,56K.(KH) 


(All amounts in guilders) 


746 :52,(X)0 

210,685,000 

369,4 57,IH)0 
6,216,436,000 


UA3IUTIEB 

Share capital and ivaervfit 
Ordinary share capitalw. . I^, 

, 6% cum. pan. pief. shiid capttaL... 

Shm premium imeoijiit,:. 

Retained proAt.... 

Revaluation. 


SiuNlry Provisiofis: 
Lqng-teriu provisiops« 
Shoit<4e^ii;i provisiolht. 


1,017,428,000 


LoMK^cra liablUilcst 

3|25*year debentures (unsecured) ....... 

31V,. 20-ycar dollar debentures (unsccurctl) . 
4^’., 2.^-ycar dollar debentures funscciired) .. 
4i".. 1H*yciir debentures m Swiss francs 

(unsecured). 

Other long-term liabilities. 

Ciirrcnf iJnbilities: 

Creditors, including provisiuii for ta vat ion.. 
Accrued expenses. 

Protit for Uistribiition. 


1;907.973,000 

742,116,000 


.348.114.000 

63 ,u<i,ooe 

24 : 250.000 

18,000,000 

72.000,000 

41.795,000 
.586,128,000 


4.267,677,000 

4^1,230.000 

744.173,000 


480,510.000 

83,799.000 


564.309,000 

229,047,18)0 

6,216,436,000 


PROFIT AhOD JLOSS ACCOUKl' FOR THE YEAR 1965 

Pnilit, ineludiiui prolit of subsidiaries and associated companies-, after fureign taxation . 473,544,0(X) 

Netherlands tax on prolits. 100,980,(XK) 

Net profit......... 372.564,000 


Distribution of profit: 

SharchoUlcrs' dividends at the rate of 8-4 per cent, per annum on ilie Cumulative Purticipaiinp Preference Shares and 18 per ccni. on the 


Ordinary Sliares. 195,233,040 

Supervisory Hoard, l>oard of Management and senior executives. 9,832,737 

Personnel interests ...... 23.981.843 


229,047,620 


The devi'lopment of the Philips' Group as a whole over recent years is shown in . table published in the Annual Report, from which the following figures 
have been cMracleJ : 


Sales (cKcludim; inter-company sales). 

Increase on the preceding year.. 

Trading profit. 

As percentage of sales. 

Net profit. 

Per Ordinary sliare of fl.25 (in guilders)*... 

Increase on the preceding year...^ 

Retained profit. 

As percentage of hel profit.*.. 

Dividend on Ordinary shares. 

Scrip i$sue. 

Divideira on Preferencte shares.'. 

Scrip issue in Ordinary shares... 

Net wfwtb *..*..... 

Long-term liabilities and provisions. 

Short-term liabilities and provisions.... 

Current assets...;.:.-. 

Ratio of current assets to short-term liabilities and provisions 

Additions to property, plant and equipment. 

Depreciation of property, plant and equipment. 

Number of employees. 

^ Net proRt after deducthtg diatributiont 


1065 


7,545 

B «/ 
" /U 

908 

12% 

399 

8-68 

0 / 

-^ /V 

170 

43 % 

18 % 

8 ' 4 % 


1964 


7,002 

12 % 

935 

13-4% 

405 

9-31 

11 % 

206 


1963 


1962 




othqr ^han to lha 


ions of 
6,224 

826 
13 3% 
366 
8-75 
7% 
175 

AJt ® ' 
16‘2 


giiil d( 


4.483’ 

2,147 

4,193 

3,845 

1,915 

1,684 

3,247 

2,697 

2.265 

6,016 

3,357 

4.851 

L9 

20 

21 

535 

506 

442 

351 

305 

277 

252,000 V 

252.000 

234,000 


Copies of the above Accounts wUI be obtainable firom tlie dnupany *s BrlRRi Fiscal Agents 

HILL, SAMUEL & CO. LIMITEI) 

.....m;^"WOOD ■STREBT, LONDON; ‘ 


left 
5.535 
' 12% 
767 

13 S)% 

343 

8*59 

5% 

161 

if 

?:?8? 

2.0^ 

4,648 

2*3 

496 

245 

214^300 


1961 


4,936 

4% 

731 

14'8% 

326 

I0‘56 

‘ —18% 
180 

■ ii 

^ 2.689^ 
1,482 
2,080 
3,972 
1-9 
472 
209 

226,000 
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Illustrated above is a Wide range of the specialized new 
freight equipment that Is helping Canadian Pacific provide 
new dimensions in transportation serviceSi 


85th Annual Report-^aza^($^e^ 

Successfully serving markets on the move 


The newest In specialized 
freight equipment, designed to 
meet the varied transportation 
needs of modern industry, 
agriculture and natural resour¬ 
ces development, is one of 
many ways in which Canadian 
Pacific is availing itself of the 
opportunities and challenges 
of ever-expanding, rapidly- 
shifting markets in Canada and 
abroad. 


Special-purpose gondola cars, 
multi-level cars for autos and 
trucks, cushioned-underframe 
boxcars, along with automated 
handling, electronic data pro¬ 
cessing and enlarged freight 
terminal facilities are spurring 
the development of new rail 
traffic potential throughout the 
entire system. 

This marketing flexibility and 
foresight in providing for the 


fast-changing requirehrents of 
Canadian Pacific customers, 
together with integrated land- 
sea-air transportation routes, 
enablesCanadianPacificto pro¬ 
vide unique world-wide service. 
Canada will benefit from the 
ability of Canadian Pacific to 
supply, swiftly end efficiently, 
total transportation, equipment 
and services to strengthen ^ 
nation's economy. 




TRAmS/TRUCKS/SHIPS/MANES/HOTI^LS/TEUCOMMUNICATIONS 
WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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BixmOMIST AhUL' ^ HM» 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


COMPANY 


fMaVWAlff, 

""477,795.703 

40,239.707 


92 . 2 H 
$ 17,580,109 


466,680,334 

43.464.65$ 

91.5% 
t 16,789,532 




41.478,501 


Ranwmy HovonuM. 

Rftllwair ExpoiiMS 

Rot RiAlwcy Eamingt 

Ratio RoHOlllir ClRWAMO 
to RaUvto^Hovaiittoa 

Othor Ifiootoo 

IntarasliaiMl 

and ftiseollanooua 
Souroat* 

Divfdands tharafroms 
Prafaranea 8toek^% 3,401,339 
Ordinary Stocks 
1965-$r.85parahara 

1964- $4J9paraliwa 17,915.570 

Balanea for MdHanilcidloil ' 
and Otkar Corporota 
Purpoaai 20,l58i8l9 

Nat Incoioa par Ordinary 
Sharpt^oltof PratofifN^o 
Dividof^da , v. ^ 

Incoma from Oamidiaii 
Pacific Invaatmanta 
Limited: 

Net Ineoma (being divi* 
denda received ftom 
Canadian Pacific 

Invaatmanta Limited) $ 20,065,438 6 14,332,456 

DivEdenda therefrom; 

Ordinary Stock— 

1965— $1,40 per share 
1964-91.00 per share 20,065.438 

’'Excludina dlvld«nd« recAlvAd from 


44,069.052 

3.300.056 

81 t 498,664 

19;i61,21Q 

; 2.83 


14,332,456 


HIGHLIGHTS 


$ 24.668,572 $ 40.893,458 
460.125,400 446,474,736 

1,366.605.816 1,358,513,765 
124,731,500 129,212,500 


Yaar»a nd Po aitton 

Working Capital 
Invaatmanta 
Prapartiaa—nat 
Fundad Debt 

Traffic 


Tona af Ravanua Freight 
Carried 67.411.452 66.362,475 

Ravanua Pasaangara 

Carried 6.868.283 6,097.202 

Tax Accruals 

Ineoma Taxes $ 33,435.000 $ 37,960,000 

Praparty and Other Taxes 14,407.284 14.004.175 

Em pioyaas 

Emplayaas, All Sarvieaa 66,837 08A40 

Total Payroll $343,645,867 $331,082,756 




The «bllQwinK,mn|i^,jP^ to tte 

otatctncnt to m €lliilniwiK( 

Mr. Joim F^'lb)lKii^t ji-. ■„<; c J 

Trading was maiiiiained at a high level] 
thfosghout 

fifihcted hy 

salaries and hatidhal insurance co'st^ 
nearly £Jm. and an additional week'a 
paid holiday was awarded to all workers^) 
in the printing industry. In spite of this 
am pleased to. report that'your odrppan)^'^ 
had a record year. 

In the light of these ! results and of theii^ 
faith in the future, your d/rcctofs have 
declared a second interim dividend of 
payable on 4th April 1966. making, 
together with the Hrst interim dividend of 
4%, a total of t2i% for the year. This; 
compaies with a total distribution of 
11'5<, last year. ' 

Summary of Group resulU 



1965 

1964 


£’ 00 (r 

£-(XK) 

Group turnover 

69,127 

64J42 

ot whkh 

Stiles to cuiiiomoni 

58,793 

34,141 

Trading profit: 



Packaging materiaK: 

U.K. 4,067 


4m 


Overseas 
Etigineenng and 
building: 

U.K. 


«79 


661 


786 


360 


Investment income 
Special credits 

Profit before taxaiioo 
Taxation 

Profit after taxation 

Ordinary dividends . 
amounting, after in¬ 
come tax retained, co 

r 'i- 

Retained profits; 
Transferred to fixed 
assets rcplaoemeni 
reserves 

Added to revenue 
reserves 


Fixed assets: 
Depreciation 
Expenditure 

Capital employed 


5.607 

554 

62 

6,223 

2,107 

4,116 

12*% 

1,675 


356 

1,897 

^ 2.253 

1,773 

V 56 _ 

42.747. 


5,577 

499 

41 

5^J7 

2,759 


iJ77 

/, 54|9 

/,666 

2,396 

40,194 


Taxation for 1965 includes corporaiion tax at 
35%;. each, additional t% in the rite, would 
iaciPOto the tgx charge by £50.000. 

The amount added to levenue reMrves in 1965 
includes £1,053,000 which will be retainiMl by the 


'l>aek;iK^materi«i*-U.K. 

;:The 04>w»l' 

;i|n owhM MerMis <i« iMtrfiiit 'ow Sm 
l^vious year and the Consumer Products 

llESiivisionto^osi^tTwas less sa^tisf^ory. 

l^aekagliiR matorialt* overgeas 

^^ur trade in South Africa continues to 
'impend and in Rhodesia one pf our 
companies had a record year in gpite of 
dilficuit circumstances. 

"Rngineering and building-U.K. 

All companies in this Division €i\joyed a 
guccessful year's trading. 

Exports 

Direct exports reached our target of over 
£4m., an increase of 15% on comparable 
figures for the previous year. 

Ifew projects 

A new company, Fraser Robinson 
Limited, in which the Group has a 40% 
interest, has been formed with Fraser 
Companies Limited of Edmundston, New 
Brunswick to develop woodlands, pulp 
and paper miUi in Canada to provi^^ 
a future scum raw Riateriatt w 
our paperHiiatcliig, laclr, container and 
converting companies. 

In Dedomber we acquired the whdle of 
the issued share capital of Pooaldsppdk 
Filer Limited of Glasgow, which is 
engaged in the production of CQrn|gat||d 
packaging materials. 

During thi year we boughtlVj^e 
Limited of.Madley, Nr. flecelprdi 
q)e(;atiJi«».Jn iiuecuooitnouMMl. pk^ 
components. ' k,*-::ri:s 

ThcFiifur* I '■ 

have started 

>ooks are *xceUent4Mitfj|,i|Mi3lifl?yi^/0f 
output is being'VHkiiMiiiadf^HvftMww^^ 
view, of tke uiiaisM«lr«9MtiidB''iof'^the 
country at^this tini^' 1 NMYiUk.it 

iSepits «•/ i%e Report and Accounts cCM.be 
obtain^ from The Secretary, 
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CREDITAIISTM.T-BANKVEREIN 

VIENNA- AU8T1HA ; 

RptH'^sentative Office 

2 Broadway, NewYork 4 , N.Y. 


Annual Report 1965 

Th# vofimiN of buolnoBs tronsoeted in 1068 by CaMlIbmitotbOanIcvorbln. 
Austrlo*# loading bank, again undorwont a considerable exppiiiaion which Is 
reflected In both the balance sheet and turnover figures. 

The balance sheet total increased by li.i % to Sl8,d60m. Overall turnover 
went up by 11.8 % to reach S 705.300 m. The number of accounts maintained 
for eustomers rose from 300.850 to 336,800. 

Now deposits amounted to 81,360m., bringing total deposits up tdSlO.TOOm. 
Lendings went up by Si ,170 m. to S 7,020 m. Including bills discounted, mort¬ 
gage loans ana ERP-credIts, the Bank's total financing amounted to 
SIB,250m. 

The foreign business again developed favourably. With a world-wide network 
of 3,240 correspondent banks in 151 countries the Bank Is able to give 
valuable assistance to its eustomers In all types of foreign trade operations. 
The Bank's net earnings reached S112 m.. of which S 82 m. were allocated to 
reserves and S 50 m. distributed to shareholders as an unchanged 10% 
dividend. 


Statement of Condition 

8$ of December 31^ 1985 

Adsots 

Cash Holdings 
Bills Discounted 
Federal Treasury Blits 
Marketable Investments 
Securities held under 
Syndicate Agreements 
Prime Call Money with 
Credit Institutions 
Lbans and Advances 
Trust Transactions 
Investments In Capital of 
Afhllated Companies 
Buildings, Furniture 
and natures 
Mortgaga Business 
Misoellansous Asssts 


Uabilities 


8 

1,830 m. 

Deposits and Accounts 

810,450m. 

S 

3,510 Ip. 

Savings Deposits 

8 

3^870m. 

S 

130 m. 

Cosh Bonds 

8 

340 m. 

S 

2,160 m. 

Trust Transactions 

8 

180 m. 



Capital Accounts 

8 

1,880 m. 

S 

210 m. 

Rasorvo Accounts 

S 

1.120 m. 


' 

Mortgage Business 

8 

1,01dm. 

s 

B70m. 

Miscellaneous 



8 

7,020 m. 

Liabilities 

S 

70 m, 

5 

190 m. 

Nat Profit 

% 

50 m. 

S 

820 m. 




S 

20 m. 

jT 



S 

1.840 m. 




8 

180 m. 




$ 18,880 m. 


818,880m. 


CREDITANSTALT BANKVEREIN 



THB fiCONOMlST AMOL 9i 1966 COMlP.^NY AI£ETt>^ KSPORTS 


GO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 

; ; RECORD NEW sijjfMS Assured - * 

SUBStANTIAL INCREASE IN EREAllUM INCOME 


m 


;^f general Meefinjg 

oj tm^Cd^piraiiyfg Society. Zimired, 

im oil I966i, 



:m A. 7J. F: Zo'ciek, JP 

^ 1 fLOi gJad ro be aWc id report that ihc year 
1965 .wa^ on Uie. whole very succfiMaful .for Ihe 
Socie^—^b^ticulaiiy in rhe' Life Assurance' 
held. This, is \iery Rtaiifyiiig io' the. floard as 
n "odnlisiiiH .the' dmsions tiiken in : 1964: to. 
latcoduce .new. life, .assurance ^^osp^iuscs in 
hpti) jdidtnitry and Imlttstriiil.ScciiunR'aii from 
lanuafy 1, 1965, ■ ' 

The results in the Fire and Accident and 
General. Insurance ' Departments were very 
^iamfactory but the Motor Department , still 
Ifives ill cause for anxiciy and die underwriting 
profit for 1963 wns again far too sPiall for 
comfort , 1 shall, of course, deal with each of 
ihese departments in mure detail later in my 
K*»poft. 

To complete lhi^ brief summary } feel 1 
should also give some indication ol the magni¬ 
tude of our operations. 

The premium income in 1965 was £75,125,000, 
being an inciiease of £3,251 iOOO over 1964. The 
principal increases were in the Industrial Life 
Section (£1,877,000) and. the Ordinary Lite 
Section (£1,677,000). The. Fire (£334,000) and 
the General <£155,000) Departments showed 
aubstandal increases. The Motor Department 
showed a decrease of £7^3,000, and I shall refer 
to. tha reasons for this later. 

The Society's income from all sources 
increased by . £5,608,000 • from £92,584,000 ..to 
£98,192,000. 

During 1965 nearly l,g25,000 claims were 
received in all Departments whilst claims pay¬ 
ments amounted to approximately £46 millions* 

INVESl'MtNTS 

One of the most important duties of the 
Directors of : an Insurance CHfice, particularly 
one in whi^ almost the of rhe .assets 

xepeesent l;if«r Assurance fupda^.the invest'^ 
ipcnt pf ^ese f^ds^^ ip, the reat int^.esis of the' 
Life p6li|;>dioI4eJ^^ funds lare required to 

meet .oommiti^nts <iur which: 

extend, pvqc a joiic period it it -pecesi^y.; 


to seek long term inyeik|W»>t'i: wkh die maximum. 
^A^turn compatible VifKh approiwisic necitrity.; 
"Ihe magniuidc .ii^ ihiS' 

size,of our assei^ vrhidi now.:totid over, £3S9. 
millions. - - ' 

'llie continued high li^eLof Interest rates and^ 
rhe substantial issUes of long terhi debenture and 
similar stocks have provided a useful opportunity 
to adiust our portfolio and to tncreftse our 
hoklmgs of this type of invei^chent. The total 
increase iii fixed' interest sedurities was almost 
£16 millions. ' ' 

Our poctfolio of prdiriary shares Usifk enabled 
our policyholders, to ^nefit. (ronA . |he increase 
in distributed *profit^ which occurred during^ 
1963 and we (^niinued our policy of 

increasing our holdings 'as' oiir total . assets 
increase.' The net addition to the dmoUnjt, 
invited in Ordrnary^ shares was just oWr ' 
£7 millions. 

tsarly in the year the Building Societies were 
short of funds and this resulted in a large 
increase in appUcations for loans under our. 
House Purchase Scheme. -However, mcreSscs. in 
the deposit ratos paid by Building' Societies in 
July prodiiced funds and appjkariona uiid<» 
our acheme deereased. TTie end of 1965 '".howed 
that ^vatices amounted to £3,*829,000- 

compaKd- with' £2,193,000, and repayments fell 
frohi £4.178,OOB in 1964 to £3,614^000 in 1%5. 
"rhe net mcrease in this type of in vestment was 
£215,009. '. ; . . * ; ; 

^ In the 'fteid of property inyestmmt wt hive, 
of course, had regard to the various, rt^quesia of 
the C^nceilor pf the Exchequer reganling' 
ikiorities.' ' Nevertheless, additional investments 
have been made in freehold and leasehold 
propMes and very substantial, payments have 
been made under- our esisiing arrangements with ’ 
property wmpahies.. "I’+iis type of investment,, 
which combines the benefits of both fixed 
inreresi and growth is particularly attractive to 
a Life Office and the additional investment ih 
this field of £13^ millions is a further valuable 
addition- to our portfolio. 

Once again I am pleased to be able to report 
an increase in the overall rate of fntcrcsr on our 
funds. The rate for 1965 of £6 7s. 9d. per cent 
represents an increase ot 3s. 8d. per cent over 
the 1964 figure of £6 4s. Id. per cent. 

I do not feel that it is my duty to comment 
on the taxation changes as such, but they ob¬ 
viously affect the Society in a variety of wasrs 
and have to be taken into consideration in for¬ 
mulating our invefftmeni policy. / 

lirF bCFARTMFNTS 

As 1 have mentioned earlier, hew prospectuses 
were introduced in both the Ordinary and Indus¬ 
trial Life Sections Ob January 1, 1965. It 
took a little while for the Agents to fully under¬ 
stand and appreciate them but dunbg the second 
half of rhe year new business increased sub¬ 
stantially in both Sections and we are able to 
record ^a gratifying increaati for the year: Thef« 
new business premium income in 1965 wa»^ 
nearly £i million greater, at over £8 miiBioibv^ 
than in 1964, and the total life preniiuin uKaoiiie 
increased from £510 millions in 1964 to £54:3 
millions in 1965. ' Thfe ttPw* 4^ assured in 

“Thfs 

nof^oamparabie the fm 


partly because of the effect new^^pspri?- 

tuses and partly tKx:ause we have changed pur 
practice , ill the Oidinar)r Sfcfibn afid in: 
eluded iti the hew sums assured 
of famdy income benefits. ThS# iiiewidd‘*nf’ 
deafiftg with faitiily income benefibi is no# uoctfH' 
ted by most other Life OfAceil, ind vrifh the 
rapid growth in the number of pofiaea we iasue 
with income benefits^ it gives a mPre xealiicie' 
picture ofiogr new toUsiiiess. The capital valuo 
ol family mcokne 'benefits was £36 ftuUioiia lof: 
policies .issued in 1965 ohmpared ^whb £16 
mdlions lor 1964, ... ; 

1 am pleased to announce tbit in spite of' 
the extra posts, as^iac^' wim. apepring and 
dealifig with sudh ^a iiic^m vofume of 

new business we are eble' to n»ik6iinereaSei^ln 
rhe bonus rates in both life sectiofia. In the -Or*' 
dioary Section the reverstoniary bonus for assur¬ 
ances is increased from 56s. per cen.t to 609. per,, 
cent, and for pension annuities h increased Dram; 
80s. per cent to 85 b. per cent. In the Industtial 
Section die bonus bn die thain tables h ihbrel^ed 
from 33sl 4d. per bent <4d. in the '£) to S7s. '6d.; 
per ce.nit (41d. in thb £). 

^ Alth^gh our O^imu-y Section is growing , 
very rapidly, it must not be thought that the. 
Industrial Life Section is in aqy way declining. 
Nowadays the only' matoriat difference between, 
all Indiuhrial policy , ap Ordinary policy is 
the "frequency #ith. w)t>ch .premiss arb ^y-' 
able.. Many people today SfiH wish to/pay their 
premiums monthly iti the'^du^al , Seedbn 
instead ojT quarterly or yearly in .;die Ordinary 
Slecdoh, and there is a steady growth /b new 
business in the Industrial Section.- Because of 
the snialler average size of policy arid more- 
frequent paymein of premiums^ expenses in the 
lakbstrial Section are necessarily bgher in reta- 
tion to the premium income than; expenses in 
The Ordinary Section, but it .is not always 
realised that for the same total .premiums per 
year, there is litde more difference in. the ^benefit 
obtainable on a monthly Industrial a.9. 

compared with a quarterly Ordinary pbiicy than! 
there is between a quarterly Ordimry. pol|cy 
and a yearly Ordinary policy. Nor are Industrial 
Section policies today particularly nhall. The' 
average premium on our Indqgtrhfi 
issued last year was almost 10s. Od. t and^ 

the average sum assured more d^h '£150. 
Furthermore, we have on average between three 
and four policies in every houle^ the premlimi9 
on which arc collected togethef. ' ‘ 

I Stress these facts about the Industrial Sec¬ 
tion because even today we ,hear the cofimion 
misconceptioh lhat lAdtf9tfial asmhiheci! is expeti- 
^ivc to adtnlhister l^^use the premiums arc 
collected by hodsC-to-house calls. The average 
cost of collecting ojur tnduatrial Life premiums 
today is aboiit l's. '3d.'pet collection; wh|cli is 
cheaper than the cost of: requesting and iremit- 
ting money through the post by cheque of credit 
tmn^fer., It is'hot the cost of housc-to-hbusc' 
ooltmiQfi^.Whicfi makes the expenses of Indus-' 
trial'MsjitifineJ! poBdes greater, In relafldh to jhe ' 
prerhbms, than Ctrdinary policies, hut the much 
sbidier amminds paid on eadt occgsibti. of pre- 
inium;^paybeht. . : i ' 

FIRE DhtAWFMCm 

\.!l^ 9 ;|>epartfn^ ;idadi yery agdafactary pto- 
greas during; 1965 and. iIk met bcome. 



1^ 

increased hf £3HfiOa 

•mounted to Clt^SfiOO, which 48.21 per 
cent prodtkoed • tlightly lower ciaim^ rite than 
for 1964 when it was 48.46 per cent. 

The rate of commisnion fell marginally dm ^ 
Ing the year but other expenses showw an 
tncreasCi with the result that the combined 
figure was 39.84 per cent compared with 38.7 per 
cent in 19^ 

NevcctheleMs the account showed a substan¬ 
tial sufidus of jC 413,000. From this tlie aum 
of ^HOSJOOO has been transiccred. to tlie Profit 
and toss accent and the bali^icc of £208*000 
has been added u> .the additional rcseryc. < 

Fia* claima aatkmiiJIy in^ 1965 were slightly 
below the > 1964 figures but 1966 has atarted 
haefly ond experknee has shown only too clearly 
that the is not immune from national 
trends and it is therefore eaaentkt that we 
should sirengihen our additional reueivea to 
meoc future adverse conditions* 

ACClbENI DrpAHIMINr 

The year 1965 can be said to have been one 
of coi|s^jidatk>n ki tltis Department. 

The increase in premium income is satisfac¬ 
tory aince it represents mainly cxparisum of 
boainess. 

Aa in previous years, separate Revenue 
Accounts have been prepared for (a) Accident 
(whicli is confined to Personal Accident), and 
(b) General Tiisuruiue, which accounts for all 
other classes of business transacted by thi<« 
Deparmcm. 

TIk Personal Accident premium income for 
196? of jC 303,000 represemts an incieasc over 
the 1964 income of £36,000, Claims exceeded 
the 1964 figure of £110,000 by £23,000. Com¬ 
mission and cxpen.se ruiios fell fioni 28.12 per 
cent ID 27.22 per cent. 

The Accident Account produced a surplus of 
£9.*»,(KK), whidi has been trail'■ferred to Uic 
IVoiit and I.oa$ Acctauit. 

The General Accident premium income for 
1965 of £3,141,000 is an increase of £155,000 
over the 1964 figure. The surplus of £575,000 
has been transferred to the Pix>nt and Loss 
Atxoimt. Claims exceeded the 1964 figure of 
£1,352,000 by £219,000. Commission and ex¬ 
penses ratios fell from 36.49 per cent to .36.35 
per cent. 

Wliilsl it is satisfactory to report increases of 
premium income in Isoth accounts, the net in- 
creatK! in tlic cost of claims of 2.61 per cent in 
the Personal Accident Account and 4.74 per 
cent in the General .Account represent an in¬ 
crease in the cost of claims in every class of 
business transacted in the Accident Department, 
The major increases, however, have been in 
Burglary and Householders* Comprehensive 
claims. 

Last year 1 emphasl/xd the need for greater 
security precautions in an effort to reduce claims 
and ,control rates. It i^' ditficuU to remember 
a year when so much publicity, bodi in the 
press and on tclevisitm, has been given to this 
subject;, but still crime increases and concur¬ 
rently Burglary claims. In reiieraiing :ny recom¬ 
mendations to improve the security of all 
premises I quote Mr G. A. McKay, C.B.E., Chief 
Cionsiable of Manclujsfer—where in 1965 there 
has been aa Increase pf nearly 25 per cent in 
the number of cases ot. bits^g and entering 
on the previous year—** Individuals and firms 
are again asked to give careful consideration to 
their security atiangementiL^^ 

it press has also givetii conshleribte 
[y to a case where a pedestrian 
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admitted he did not look where he was ^oing 
ahd ulil^tunaitely coHidod ii f fading man on 
a motor scooter, causing the lartcr*8 death. 
Damges of £3,200 plus costs were awarded to 
the rider’s widow. The pedestrian was unable 
^ to discharge his liability and it was agreed that 
he would make a weekly payihent to dte widow 
of £2 until ihc debt w'as liquidated. The imme¬ 
diate result of the publicity was requests for 
insurance cover. I would emphasize that there 
is nothing new m Personal LkbUky insurance 
and within our policy of Complete Thsurance 
Service in the home wc have for many years 
been extending the cover of the Householder’s 
Comprchertiiivc policy to include this risk for 
the Insured and his entire family^ for the modest 
premium of 10s. Od. per annum. Unfortunately 
the majority of people think “ this cannot hap¬ 
pen to me,” and taki; no action. I strongdy 
recommend ro all our policyholders, if they have 
not already done .so, to confirm with their Agent 
thill their Householder's ('omprehensive policy 
has been appropriately extended. 

MOTOR OIPARTMINT 
As I have already indicated, the Motor 
IX'purttncni continues to present, us with difficult 
problems- a declining premium income and a 
marginal underwriiiiig surplus of only sdightly 
ovw two per cent. 

There is no doubt, however, that had we not 
been more strict in our underwriting we should 
probably have had a larger premium income but 
would have shown an underwriting loss. In 
other words, whilst our policy of increasing pre¬ 
miums for less desirable risks—particularly in 
the ca.se of ypung drivers—has produced some 
additional premium income, it has also had the 
effect of diverting some of this business to one 
or other of the mi>rc recently CNiablishcd com¬ 
panies which arc quoting rjies of premium, 
somcilmes coupled with high no cliims dis- 
counis, which on the basis of our (L'xpcrience w'e 
could not possibly match. Whilst we greatly 
regret the decline of £763,001) in our premium 
income, from £14,442,000 to £13.679,000 wc 
fed that profitability is more important than size 
and by profifubility I do not mean huge profiis 
but rather the avoidance of losses. 

Vt'c are still and have been for many years one 
of the largest Motor insurers in the British 
market and have undoubtedly maintained our 
leading position because of our reputation for 
fair rates and conditions and satisfactory and 
prompt claims settlements. We shall contuuie to 
maintain these standards. 

As a consumer organisation wc arc anxious 
to keep down the costs of Motor insurance and 
with thivS in mind arc taking full advantage of 
the facilities offered by our large computer in¬ 
stallation and by work measurement to carefully 
scrutinise costs in all our administrative opera-, 
tions. Nevertheless it seems very doubtful 
whether wc shall be able to avoid some changes 
in our rating structure in the near future if 
wc are to avoid losses. 

In view of the unceiuun future of this cla&s 
of business we have fclr it necessary . to 
strengthen our additional reserves in this 
Department by £541,000 before transferring 
£195,000 to Profit and Lr»i,s Account. 

Nearly 150,000 claims were received during 
the year. Claima paymeiHa dqrii^ the, year 
amounted to over £9 mfifiona. The dakm 
ratio was 66.56 per cent, being alighdy jtiglier 
than for 1964. 

ADMINl^T RATION 

Thix is a matter which has 
receive a great deal trf altynttoh by dk Board 
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apd Management. A|iart (rrms) the national 
/need to miAte tlh^,fblli^i use of man< 

power resources, it is clearly in the interests 
of the Society’s policyholders that our business 
should be administered as efficiently and 
economically aN possible. 

' j ’ i ■ 

One of the most important steps we took a 
few y^s ago was to introduce computcrs-^» 
present we have two I.B.M! 1401 models .(iliit 
as a result of the progress we have made'.ih 
transferring work to the computers, and .despite 
shift working, wc have been forced to cni4r||e 
our ca||||ty^^ 'Jprci^t 

have ^ic new 

inachinciMnd-'^jQgpm in a 

few 

Apart-iroi^Hllpc^ our effictef^y'and re¬ 
ducing Btef jSm taken for existing progegies there 
is no doi^f that wc shall^AOw be able to 
secure R^e .de!|^cd Infortnatidih oh many mat- 
ter<« wltidhf will give our underwriters more up- 
to-date bases im.wlhich to decide premium rates 
and pol^^cdhditii^s* 

Theia; qtj^ yWya im involv¬ 
ing meolMR%d^ ih jjROaucttvity can be 

increased* are W libethcKls 

and by g better tt^' tvock 

We have far some yeai^ 

Organisafioih and M61lux)« which 

investigafiss existing methodv 
improvements.V So far most df their abtiyity has 
been confined to Chief ‘ Office'" except where 
changes in Chief Office methods impinge on 
Branch and District Office methods. 

On the question of work How it whs decided 
that at the outset it would be advisable ro em¬ 
ploy a firm of Consultants with a wide exper¬ 
ience of this specialised field and so far we are 
very satisfied with the results of their studies 
and xecommendations. 

I am glad to '•ay that all these steps to in- 
orease our clficiency and productivity have been 
taken with the co-operation of our staff within 
the framework of a redundancy agreement 
which provides that no pers^on shiill lose his or 
her employment as a result of any of these 
necessary and inevitable reornanisations, or suf¬ 
fer a reduction in wages as a result of a change 
of duties. 

Our overall expense and commission ratio in 
1965 was 27.4 per cent as against 27 per cent, 
ill 1964. 

niMRIBUnON OI PKOIIT 

t anr glad to report that as a result of ouc 
operations in all Departments during the year 
1065 we arc able to distribute the very substan¬ 
tial sum of nearly £14,1150,000. Of this approxi¬ 
mately £13,565,000 will go to our Ordinary 
3-ifc and IndiistriHl Life policyholders by way 
of the increased bonuses to Which I referred 
earlier. 

Wc arc also distributing £580,000 to Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies as a dividend on the Fire, Acci¬ 
dent, Motor and General and Collective pre¬ 
miums received from them during the year. 

The rate of dividend on Fire, Accident, Motor 
and General premiums has been maintained ac 
3s, 6d, per £1 of premium. 

^ STAFF AND FREMLSFS 
At tixo end the year but stgff fiRRAbered 
15,391, of whom ^i008 were fujll-ttme Agenw 
and 7,383 were adhiiiustrative and derica| 9taff. 
Them Was in ftici a reduction in dte num¬ 
ber hiir' staiff.' In liie case of Bte l|(gency 
$talf a^ mse doe to reaignatioiu 
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£nd mircments we took advantage of them, with 
the co-operation of our Agents, to secure more 
efficient and productive units. This is p keep« 
ing with our policy of securing greattr 
iency in the administrative and clerical held 
where there was also a reduction in total staft' 
employed despite the fact that wc opened a 
number of new offices. 

In addition to the Sales Training Scheme 
which commenced in 1963, a Trainwig Pro¬ 
gramme for clerical staff is now being 
developed witli a view to increasing the know¬ 
ledge and efficiency of these employees. This 
includes an Induction Course fur all junior 
entrants to our Staff ; Technical Courses appro¬ 
priate to the work of most young men and 
women in the early years of their serv ice, and 
Supervisory Q»urses for senior sjaff. 

The Management has met the various rradc 
Unions representing all grades of our employees 
from time lo rime durinR ilte year to discuss 
matters of mutual concern. 

During the year wc opened new- District 
Offices nt Coventry North, Sievcrtage, Pcckham, 
Aberdeen North, Cliichester, Newcastle North 
and Maidstone, and a fourth Motor Claims 
Office, ini'* lime at Maidstone, to further improve 
our service to policyholders in South-East 
England. 

At the end of the year wc liad 235 District 
Offices and lour Motor Cvlaims Offices. 

BOAKI> CHANiilS 

During the year there was an unusual num¬ 
ber of clianges on the Thwd of the Society. 
Lord Peddle resigned in June, 1965 on his 
appointment as a member of the Government 
Prices and Incomes Board, and Mr W. Quincey 
retired in October, 1965. Both these Directors 
had rendered long service as members of the 
Society's Board—Lord Peddie—20 years, and 
Mi Quincey—17 years, and I take tliis oppor- 
iiiniiy of expressing our appreciation of the 
contribution which tiny made lo the Society’s 
progress. 

Messrs. IT. Afford atid H. A. Toocond joined 
the CM,S. Board in July, 196*' and Mr Frank 
Cooke in November, 1965. 

Mr S. Gasioti retired from the Board in 
June, 1965 and was succeeded by Mr J. 
Aiichtson. 

In a tew v^'ceks* lime .Sir Leonard Cxjokc, 
O.B.E., will be retiring after 171 years as a 
Director, and to him also 1 should like to rake 
rhi.s opponunity of expressing our appreciation 
of the viiltiable contribution he has made to the 
Society’s affairs over tliat long period. 

MB J. L. Miri AM., r.c.i.r. 

At the end of May, Mr J. L. Nutiall, our 
Deputy General Manager, will be retiring after 
more than 51 years’ service with the Society. 

Mr Nuttall commenced his career in the Fire 
Deparrment at Chief Office and in 1925 w^a^ 
transferred to Glasgow Branch where he re¬ 
mained until 1939 when he returned to take up 
the Managership of the Eire Department. 

In 1947 he was appointed Assistant General 
Manager and Deputy GencnUl Manager in 1964. 

In addition to his wide range of responsibili¬ 
ties with the Society he has been Chairman of 
the J3cinsurance Bureau Sub-Committee of the 
International Co-operative Alliance in w'hich 
capacity he has been very largely respoh.s|blc for 
advising the growing number ^of Co-operative 
ThHorance Soci6tieft thfouj^OMW the world on 
fhrSf rein<^ranee problems Antf in arran^ng re- 
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insurance facilities. In his capacity he has 
travelled to all parts of llie world and hU name 
is. wll known wherav^ Cor^operaiive Insuraiica 
exifiis or is under cgnkudeeatioii^ 

Mr Nuttall has played a very important pan 
in the development of the C.I.S. and I wish 
to put on record our appreciation of the loyal 
and distinguished service he has rendered to the 
Society. 

CONC'IJKION 

Next vtMr the Society will be celebrating its 
Ccnten.iry and there is no doubt that if it were 
possible to revneW each ivf the years since our 
establishment in 1867 we should find that every 
year had its special problems and that some 
ye.trs were better than others from the point of 
view ol progress and trading results. 

'i'he present size of our undertaking shows 
iliar while tlw rule of pi’^igress may have varied 
Irom year to year there has been a continued 
e.xpansion in our activities. 

A< you will have g.illitTcd from this Report, 
the year 1965 was no exception and or!v.e again 
V. c are able lo iccord further progress for the 
SoJely as .i whole, 

Eiirrher, while it has not been one of the 
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most profitable yctrs in the non-Life Depart¬ 
ments, nevertheless having regard to the 
nationally unsatisfactory experience in Fire, 
Rhd^ry and Motor insurance. I feel w^e can be 
w^ell satisfied with the results shown in the 
accounts which arc before you. 

We dc our utmost to serve the needs of the 
Retail Co-bperative Societies and there is no 
doubt that this is recognised as we continue 
to receive their full support, for which 1 take 
this Opportunity of expressing our appreciation. 

During the past year in the course of my visits 
to uur Offico, I have had the opportunity of 
meeting many of the Retail Societies* Directors 
and Officials and can testify to the good relations 
which exi^i between them and our Managers. 

Although the iniercNis of the Stall arc naiur- 
ally closely bound up with those of the Society, 
nevertheless the Directors fully recognise that 
the progress which wc have made could 
nor hav’c been achieved li*id we not received 
loyal and enthusiastic support from the vast 
majority of our staff in all grades. I therefore 
take this opportunity of expressing our apprecia¬ 
tion to all those U.I.S. employees who have 
contributed to the very saticfacfory results of 
our operations during 1?65.** 

The Report and Accounts w^re adnp.fcd. 


KUALA LUMPUR-KEPONG 
AMALGAMATED LIMITED 

SiiHcnt points from Mr J. W. A. Culver’s Statenkent 

★ Rubber yield per mature acre increased from 895 lb, previous year to lb. in year reviewed 
and estimated to increase to 065 lb. in current year. 

'A' Oil Palmii planted now cover 6,574 acres and harvesting commenced over 271 acres 
estimated to produce 800 ions EFB current year, 

it £561,879 received in respect ol' sale of Wardieburn estate leaving a balance due of £680,136. 
Hlfingiiam and Kepong estates totalling 4,438 acres ron.sidcred to have long-icrm property 
development potential. 

. 'A' The coinpariy lias now int'ested £200,000 lor 50 per cent interest in two furm.s in WVMern 
Australia. 

it I’inal dividend includes £93,750 withholding tax accountable to Inland Revenue, 


Summary of Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year ended : 
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3O/0/6S 

£3,520,725 

ISSUED CAPITAL in 2/- shares. 

. ... £SdS28,137 

£1,010,947 

GROUP PROFIT. 

divided AH to: 

. 11,097,ITS 

£169,548 

Taxation. 

. 1225,170 

£489,135 

Retentions.. 

(Including Depreciation and Amortisation) 

. ... i528,502 

£352,264 

Dividends. .. 

msm 

if,'*- 

Interim free of tax . 

t ... . 18 ^ 

h'K 

Final Irec of tax . 

£787,371 

NET CURRENT A.SSETS . ... . 

£7»,4i» 

39,562,000 Ib. 

CROPS (Malayan Rubber^ . 

(Estimate 1966—39,601,000 lb.; 

. 3»,24»,000lb. 


ACREAGE: 


44,213 

Malayan Rubber —Mature . 

.. ... 41^,122 

18,367 

—Immature. 

. 13,688 

nil 

Malayan Oil Palm —Mature . 

. m 

3,178 

—Immature. 

Directors 

. 6,303 


J. W, A. Calver, TD, MA, Chairman and Managing 
G. Douglas A. H. Marahall, MA, FCA 

L. 1. Simpaoit, FCA 

Director 

J. A. Dessain 

A. R. Scotty CA 


(ff the HejMrt and Acepunts can bp dbudued frm tiit Secrctari&s^ 
The JRMer Bstate ^cnc^ Xdtftited, 71 St» Mary A^:e, lonthrr, 2:C3. 
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ALFRED HERBERT LIMITTD 

(Mjichliti^-toof Makm and Diittt’ibutora) 

PRE-TAX PROFITS EXCEED £5 MfIXION 

HIGH LEVEL OF HOME DEMAND; 7I PER CENT RISE IN EXPORTS 

COLONEL C. W. CLARK ON NEED FOR CONTINUITY OF 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Tlw seventy-third Annual General Meeting 
of AUned Herbert Ltd., will be held on April 
29, 1966, m, Oventry, 

Tbc foliawing is an extract from the circulaiccl 
suilexnent of the Chairman, Colonel C. W. 
CUifK DSO, OB£, MC: 

Group pr^its before tax exceeded million 
far the Urn time, £5,402,545 (1964—£4,773.175). 

iDcrease in pre-ux profits was secuied after 
absorbing a large part of rises in costs, especially 
tlie coxt of man-power. 

That better results have been pv>ssibic is a 
.rcftcptiOjni; olt pur polities on dcsigrt, niarm- 
factike''m 'ibarkcting, all lii^adirig ^to higher 
productivity. 

The Djirector;! ai^, I arp sure, our xhare- 
boldeiv^ievoiniafe bow mnagement and 
otlier workers alike have supported the board's 
.tK>licie 8 and so made pos&ible the excellent 
‘ctcsuIbB. 

Tlic trading profits were struck after deprecia- 
'tkm of fixed asi*ets of £454,646. 'rhis year cor- 
jKiration tax has been allowed for in the accounts 
«t 40 per cent—m an amount of £1,945,64K. 
iThefe is K*ft after all taxes a profit for appro- 
priatioii of £3,238,015. 

!f Your directors have declared a second interim 
dividend of 71 per cent free of tax, which was 
^id on March 29. 1966. This makes a total 
of 91 per cent free of tax for the year ended 
October 31, 1965, and is equivalent to a total 
t>f 16.17 per cent less tax for the year. The 
comparable figure for the previous year was 
13.06 per cent less tax when there was also 
a capital distribution of of 1 per cent. Future 
dividends will be declared less tax. 


fMPROVlD SHARh OF MARKFIS 

A« a result of the good demand all our plants 
operated at (uU capacity throughout the year— 
and lio, we Isclicve, did those of most of the 
supplying companies whose sales are rationalised 
with ^durs. 'I he total value of all sales of 
imchiiHjs and equipmem was I'' per cent higher 
than in 1964. 

In spile of tliis high level of donwnd at home, 
we wiprc able to keep up the level of exports— 
were 7i per cent higher than the gmul 
figtwes of the year before. 


DtlK <IWN PRiMHIC nON 

. Turning, drilling and milling machines 
throughout our whole range and a multiplicity 
tools and accessories have been produced up 
..to our full capacity throughout the year. 

Demand has been particularly strong for aulo- 
fipitic.y4x»th our conventional t>’pe and the new 
died deaiims* This also 


applies ro our programmed capstan lathes. 

We include in our manufactures the De Vlieg 
Jigmils, Fellows Gear Shapers, Kellex Tracer- 
Controlled Milling Machines and Cri-Dan 
'J'hreading Machines, formerly imported and 
now built by arrangement with first class over- 
sea.s companies 

Apart from meeting the requirements of our 
home market, these machines meet a good 
demand from the export markets, including the 
United States in the case of the DeVlieg and 
(iri^Dan machines. An example of imports con¬ 
verted to exports. 

J'o assist in increasing output, our policy of 
steady feplaoehtent of plant in our own factories 
has continued. A notable );,xaraplc of this was 
the coimtiis^oning during ^ear of a large 
adfustable-ran piano milling fntchine of Ingcr- 
soli design at a cost of about £200,000: this 
machine has halved the time for processing 
a number of components of our larger machines 
and has usefully cm the amount of hand finish¬ 
ing needed on them. 

But an increase in capacity will also call for 
more factory space. For this we have obtained 
Industrial Development Certificates for exten¬ 
sions at Leicester and Harlow. 

The installation of numerical control machines 
has continued .steadily in most of our factories. 
In all, over 50 machines with numerical 
control of various kinds are now in me 
in^the group. 

We intend to install in 1967 a .computer of 
greater capacity, not only in the volume of work 
done but also in the much wider range of its 
functions. 'Fhese now offer attractive-possi¬ 
bilities of ratioiMiiising design, production and 
cost controls which we hope to show that We 
can both expoit ourselves and sell to our cus¬ 
tomers, We installed our finsi computer In 
1960. 

All in all, our production plans are based 
on our intention to increa:«c our capacity 
10 per cent per annum for several years ahead. 
To do this when so far there are few aigps 
that Her Majesty’s Government has found ^y 
better way than “ stop-go '* to control tic 
economy may be judged optimistic. Bttt 
we believe that confidence to this extent is 
justified. 

Rest ARCH ANo ni:viii.of*/viCNi' 

The development of new machines has con¬ 
tinued apace. As a result our applied research 
teams have made good progress with an exten¬ 
sive programme of new machines, some of which 
are now through to the stage at which prototyjwes 
are under field testing. 

We are confident that the coming months 
will see an acceptance off a number of new and 
advanced products which wfll mmK for, Herl?e« 


machines their place in the vanguard of deUgn 
and performance. 


IACTORIIO MACHINES 

During the year our sales of Factored 
Machines rose by 11 per cent in value and of out 
total less than 4 per cent were imported. 

Since the end of the year we have reached 
agreemum with Staveley Industries Limited to 
terminate our agreement with their subsidiaries 
James Archdale & Co. Limited and Cieorge 
Richards & Co. Limited. 

After the beginning of 1967 we shall be re¬ 
arranging our supplies, partly from our own 
resoufoes and partly from new principals on 
lines whicii we shall make known over the 
connng months* As a consequence of this 
change we are confident that we can secure an 
improvement in our profiis. 

We wish our friends in the Staveley Group all 
success in the future and acknowledge gratefully 
all that both they and users of their machines 
everywhere have done over these years in sup¬ 
port of our effort to sell their prt^ucts. 

GROWTH OF THf FQUJff/VHNI AND 
SPARES DIVLSJbN 

Our sales of the consumables used in en¬ 
gineering workships continued its useful growUi. 
For the last three years the growth has averaged 
25 per cent per annum—and the last year has 
made its full contribution. 

Tumw stock over about 3.5 times each 
year, this division continues to make respeotable 
toul profits on narrow unit naarginji. 

OVERSEAS 

Our overseas subsidiaries matie good con¬ 
tributions to dur trading. In particular, Alfred 
Herbert (Australasia) Pty. Limited and Alfred 
Herbert (India) Private Limited, made the beat 
use of the good opportunities in the early part 
of the year and ,shQwed marked improvemmit in 
profits in spite of some downturn lately. 

Overall, we are stepping up yet further our 
work overseas. More of our u^ntcal expertK 
are travelling the world over to support tlie 
work of our subsidiaries and agents. More 
exhibitions and demonstrations are being staged ; 
and wc arc encouraging our customers to visk 
us more frequently'in the UK to see not only 
our current range of products but also some of 
the new machines which arC now oonting 
forward. ' 

1 am confident that our long and exten^ve 
connection with, world markets will cddMime 
unabi»ed*<Htot least due to the fine eolkd^- 
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THE FUTURE 

We have to make cvUf ^uid jow fustommO 
inds up that modernisation md re-equipment 
<he whole proceas qS raistl^ productivity— 
,uat be continuous and cwwmem. Otdy so 
uiU we aclucve country-wide prosperity in 
asonaok tipiur. We cannot afford to cut ipto 
ipital inveatmmt every tim^ there is a pause in 
e economy. Indeed, the balance of payment 
oubles that have enforced such pauses in the 
)si-war years demand for their solution just 
c greater cutting edge in competitive ability 
tiich mcidern machine tools can give. Without 
eih, stfiunching iihports and encouraging 
pons will be a slow and. painful business 
deed. I am sure that this is the heart of the 
attcr for British engineering as a whole and 
penally for all parts of it concerned with 
aebioe tools. 


COJUPAMY MBmOWS ’MBPOICT^ 
‘'"'THEjoiUlD 

li.** ^ *Ppmj>i1wilr to refer here to change* in 
iwto riniMmiaB the Compwiy which were' 
notified theouiAi thg'I^ a few ^9 ^ 

I have d«ide4 to reaign from tlJe Chairftmi- 
thip^ the Compaq aa from June 30 next, and 
Mr R. D, Youn^ .-tiijo became iJ^pury Oiair- 
man at the begiimliig of Kasc year, has been 
^^inted aa from July 1st next in my 

During my Chairmanship I have receive #ii 
co-operarion of a team pf competent and hard¬ 
working Directors and I am completely satisfied 
that under Mr Young's capable leadership ciur 
present Board of Direcstors, supported as they 
are by firsr-class staff, will ensure the future 
prosperity of the Company. 


]$3 

While I am not aware of any important 
diminution of my physical or mental energies, 
I have had a long Ufe of hard (but enjoyable) 
work and the t%ae has come to hand 
over ihe dky^tiiW^ay administmtion to a 
'younger ;; , . - 

My assQc&pddit with the Company began at 
6.00 a.m. on a ^mi^Kovemher, nk>roing in 1903 
as an apprentiioe at five, ah^h^ for a 54 hour 
week and has^ provided a wonderful experknee 
in all aspects of our great busiAoss. 

My oolkagues on ihe Board have naked me to 
remain as a Director in an advisory capacity 
and to fill the role of President of the Company, 
an honour which I greatly appreciate. 

We have a number of itnpomm projeots in 
hand and I shall remain available to help and 
advise my colleagues. 


INADEQUATE INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

I am encouraged by the order exjj^erience of 
‘65 to believe that all this need for continuity 
investment is increasingly accepted by indus- 
ialists. I am not at all sure that the auihori- 
^s are equally enlightened. Most of the orders 
ven to the MachinerTool Iqtotry during the 
ojr were placed even though indus.^ria lists v^cre 
the dark about investment incentives. ’’They 
ily knew that the old inceniiives, dependent on 
X allowances, had for the time being become 
uch less valuable because of the changes made 
our tax system, and the Government had 
omised to consider the whole subject. 

The Government’s decisions are, frankly, dis- 
jpointing; I hope it will think again. We at 
Ifred Herbert Limited are all in favour of cash 
ants, and indeed we believe we suggested 
cm. They are simpler to understand; they 
e not dependent, as initial allowances and in- 
‘Stment allowance^ were, on profits being 
rned, perhaps from a pioneering and specula¬ 
te venture—and in the long run, at least, the 
‘nefit will be received more promptly. Yet the 
ants have been pitched at Jevels that do not 
en restore the value of the inceniive as it was 
Jder irtcome and profit tax. They thus fail to 
'oyide the improved incentive to investment 
hidi the Government promised. .And, at a 
aae when the service kidusuits are necessarily 
ni^oying more manpower, the grant is being 
jnied to tliem for essentiab like transport. This 
Its clean throul^ the logic of the National 
an, with its emphasis on the more intensive 
ilisetion of soarce iohour resouroes. 


THE OUTEOOK 


So for as The further btttlbok is concerned, 1 
ive done my best to show you tbar the Group’s 
rtuiics aire l^ely bound u^^with constancy of 
Fort by British industry tbWetds moidehiiisatkwT 
ui tv-eqUipnient. It is ^hh which Wifi deter- 
«nc’ the rate of Bririm's icfvihde inh> the 
chn^ogkal' afec, and it this whidi should 
i (i^yen'pr^erehfec in our fi^l oTer 

f^f 

slow the pc^^ 

lat shaU he ..well employed in. 1965-66. 

>als I have meodciik^^ahli' 'Ttm'cm^ 

--- 


WILLENHALL MOTOR RAOMTOR 

COMPMiy UMITEO 

ENCOURAGING FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The ihirty-eiphth Annual General Meeting of Willenhall Motor Radiator Company 
Limired will be held on April 27th at Wolvttirhampton. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement, of the chairman, 
Mr Edwin W. Wright, M3E: 

The profit of ^*225,470 before tjsxation achieved in 1965 is in line with the forecast made 
by your Directors last July and referred to in my Interim Report. After providing for 
Corporation Tax at 35 per cent the net profit remaining is /.T48,996, which can be compared 
with a net profit of £87,834 in the previous year. 

Your Direoiors recoi^end payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, making with the interim dividend paid last October an unchanged total for year 
of 15 per cent. 


INC REASED TURNOVER 

The Company was operating near to maximum capacity throughout The year, but it 
was not until the second half of the year that increa.sed turnovei' was reflected in increased 
profits. The turnover in 1965 showed an increase of 38 per cent over the figure for 1964. 

The production of compcments for Ford tractors was maintained at a very high ram 
throughout the year and all the .other principal lines have been running well. A i;;pnsidexable 
number of flew comraoiS'bave been secured from the major motor vehicle maiiufacU^i^fy 
some of them of an important and substantial nature ; they will be coming into production 
during 1966 and 1967. , 

By vinue of its positjiop ^ one of the few independent producers of pvfjiiaeij atoel work 
for the motor industry youf'Company has at the present time an undoubted opportunity 
for further expansion of its business provided its productive capacity.^ can bc increased to 
keep pace with demand. Youx Directors were able to acquire during Ak’^eAr a 

half acres of freehold land and buildings immediately adjoining the main factory at Willenhall 
and this addkionaJ space will ^ invaluable to the Company, 

Orders were placed during'^thc year for additional plant and madiiticry on a dbbaidmble 
scale, including five heavy presro^ none of which had been delivered by the end of tiia yrar 
The ofliceis also are being enlarged and the extensions include a new dralWiig arid COgincedog 
office which has been badly ne^cd for some tinie.' 

THE OU rtOQK 

nit prosperts for Uie future of your Company are encouraging. Although the reqmrc- 
mcnis of customers in respect of particular projects jmurany fluctuate from time to thne, 
Che general level of ddnand continuea «> be .high» and all Hie j^ctfums am ih^t 4 t .wifi 
) increase aa the year prooeedf, the gf 

normal mading ronditions. Our ability to meet this increased demand wfil improve as Ac 
oewiheavy presses and ocher machinery on order are delivered and brought into me, and 1 
a further increase both in turnover and profit in 1966. 



m 


COMPAm* MEETING USPORTS 



HOLDINGS LTD 


Capital re-equipment 
programme nearing 
completion 


SIR JAMES R. H. HUTCHISON. Bt, Chairman of Grampian 
Holdings Limited in his Annual Review states: 

W tr M MRi l i. Da taw edyentage of the tiansftibnaf provisions of the 
FhMihOf tSS6, ^e Directors have declared/In lieu of a final 
dividend, a second interim dividend of 13 per cent less income tax, 
making the Ordinary dividend for the year 30 par cent—the same as 
last time—and a first interim dividend of 7 der cent less Income tax, 
in respect of the year to 31et December, 1966, .both payeble on 
4th April, 1966. 

EamltiQS. For the purpose of calculating earnings per Ordinary 
ahare we have assumed Corporation Tax at 40 per cent on which 
basis group earnings now work but at 29.8 per cent 

Flnanoe. Expenditure within the long term programme of capital 
re-equipment started in 1964 by the subsidiary companies, was 
increased in 1965 and although continuing in 1966 will be at a 
much reduced level. This, together with a critical review of our 
stocks and debtors in the light of current trading conditions is 
planned to improve the liquidity of the group. 

Pfoepeett. It is difficult to predict the extent of progress In the 
current year when another General Election has taken place and the 


country's economic stability is under pressure, but we 

are reasonably 

confident of the future. 



Summary of Group Aeoounto 

1964 

1965 


£ 

£ 

Group Trading Profits 

2,278.249 

246S3S4 

Profits before Tax 

1,635.253 

1,432,969 

Profits after Tax 

802,586 

999,971 

Dividends—Preference 

60,120 

97,999 

—Ordinary 

295,418 

298,258 

Retained 

447.048 

4M.3ld 

FMda of Activity 1966 

turnover 

Profits 


C 

£ 

Construction 

5,527.000 

249,000 

EngineerirHi 

4,282.000 

486.000 

Furniture end Textiles 

3,148,000 

250.000 

Lighting and Electrical 

2,133.000 

45.000 

Publishing and Printing 

2.873.000 

347,000 

Sport and Leisure 

3.032.000 

73.000 

Transport and Plant Hire 

2.389.000 

346.000 


Ccp/ef mpon end Accounts may bo obtoinod from Tho 

Socrotsrf, Grompkn Hoktings Umftecf, 1 Newton Piece, Gdesgow, CS 
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Croda 1965 results 

Extracfs from tiHi Reppiiand ifis 
Statement of Mr F A S Wood for the year 
ended 31 December 1965 

We have had another successful year with recor 
sales, exports and profits, although as is nc 
unusual, the second half was hot quite as good a 
the first. The net profit befpre taxes hSs risei 
£60,893 to £293,364. Tour Board recommend 
13 pet cent final dividend making‘19 per cen 
total against 15 per cent for last year. 1966 sale 
are running satisfactorily, but it is impossible to make any forecast for thi 
year at this stage. 


Group Profit 

External before Taxation Ordinary 

Sales_tax_Dividend 


1962 

£1,834,654. 

£108,965 

£ 49,029 

4i%‘ 

1963 

£1,992,964 

£168,214 

£ 83,429 

10%* 

m 1964 

£2,497,993 

£232,471 

£11^:596 

15% 

1965 

£2,995,123 

£293,364 

£111,207 

19% 


* Prorated to existing capital. 


The Cfoda Organisation Limited 




SEAFIELD AMALGAMATED RUBBER 
COMPANY 

INCREASED CROPS AND PROFIT 

The Seventh Annual General Meeting of Seatield Amalgamated Rubbe. 
Company Limited will be held on May 4th in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement of Mr A. H. Marshall 
MA, FCA (Qiaiiman and Managing Director): 

Our rubber crop at 33,212,800 lb. has exceeded both the estimnte an< 
the crop of the previous year by substantially over 1,000,000 lb. Similarly 
our crop of palm products of 6,435 tons exceeded the estimate and wtw 
nearly 50 per cent up on the crop of the previous year. 

Profits for the year have increased by approximatelji' £202,000. If i 
had not been for the necessity to pay the income tax on the Final Dividenc 
to the Revenue, in view of the increased profits your Board would have fel 
able to recommend a Final Dividend of 2^d., making 4id. per share, ne 
of tax, for the year, as against the total of 3i-d. which will be paid if thi 
Final Dividend of Ud., nee of Hax, is approved. 

Palm Oil Mill: The new. mill on Bukit Rafah l!8tafe.s went into full' 
scale production at the beginning of 1966, and is noW processing fruit fiOR 
our coastal estates. 

Rubber Estates: The bulk of our activities is centred round the estate! 
still planted in rubbd*, and will remain so for some years to come- It is 
therefore, most gratifying to report the continued increase in our yields 
which for last year aipounted to 1,081 lb. per acre over the average mature 
acreage of 30,734 acres. 

Nigeria t The recent political unrest did not affect the estates in whid 
your Company has an interest. Developments on the estates continue to 
be promising. Rubber yields from areas of clonal seed already in tappin{j 
on llushin Estate compare well with those fcom similar areas in Malaya 

Since the end of the financial year your jCompany has taken a 51 pei 
cent interest in a second project in partnership with the Goveromenit oi 
the Mid-Western Region of l^^eria. 

Cnitent Year's Prospects; Crops for the first five months are well is 
excess of estimates and of for dm corsespooding period last yeac, and 
there seem good prospects of secucing oin estimates. With xiet average sate 
prices of our produces remaining at at^t the same level as last year, wc 
can expect similar results. The unknown factor is the cost of productiop 
until the outoouie of wage negotiations at.present in progress are known. 
Bttt even if trading results are similar to last year> there will ithis yegt bt 
the full unpact of the new taxatjon structure in the United Kingdom. 
Although ovmpiU rdief will mhigate the burden, the additional taxai^ 
will stiU be heavy and dividetids ^fll be difficult to maintain, - 

Copies of the full report cen be ohufSkedi from The 5ecr<iari4^,, 

5» Queen Streets ^ 
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1944 


V 21.5)38 

.9,872, 

13,17^ 

269,252 

1956 

2 HI^ 

150,634 

42,057 

111,011 

1,093,825 

1957 

266,682 

160,525 

; 44,059 

87,041 

1,131,408 

1958 

238,410 

110,646 

45,888 

179,788 

1,204,566 

1^59 

475,681 

190,427 

94,325 

229,51.5 

1.428,382 

I960 

427,642 

213,358 

94,325 

169,638 

1,547,208 

1961 

430,848 

231,075 

103,7.57 

142,516 

1,605.872 

1962 

352,216 

183,763 

114,133 

108,634 

1,743,201 

1963 

478,921 

241.194 

124,509 

204,472 

1,879,601 

1964 

404,906 

210,441 

124,509 

161,140 

1,932,173 

1965 

567,662 

171,174 

155,255 

.^2,167 

2,025,0.34 


IN HIS REVIEW accompanying the Accounts for l%5 ihc Chairman,’ 
Sir Ldward ^ddington-Bchrens, states that the net currtni assets at .^Ist 
December 1965 amounted to £.?,087,379 including cash and quoteil 
securities £950J70, and that all the mills are wording to full capacity. 
Productivity at Pcterlee is being increased by 50"i.and new machinery, 
costing £400,000, being installed. 

An mvestmenl in Ordinary Shares in 1945 when the company became 
public, which then earned 8 percent, would, after allowing for subsequent 
scrip issues, have earned over 86 per cent in 1965. 
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NATIpNAI, ^yiyiiqHT 
LAUNDRIES LIMITEP 


A,I the thiriy-eig]^ General Meeting in 

Londnrt> die Chaiiinaa* ^ BeUi MPPb JPv, 
imet alia said ; . f . 


During 1965 iharply rbing costs, particulariy 
for Kational Insurance, Rates and itool 
reduced pniht; amrgins,, and a further atsuK^ 
lory wage award . operated from July. A 
coodnutng labour shortage was alto a severe 
handicap. . 

Borrowed money was unusually expemive but 
capital expenditure on tabenir saving equipmeni 
totalled £397,073 causing a rise of £7,600 in 
depreciation. Mdimehance 'of Buildings and 
Plant COST £198,054 whilst Net Ptorits amounted 
to £297,328. " 

Considerable re-orgaiiiaatjon took place dur* 
ing the year including the closing of Maylidd 
Laujidry at Highbury, v^hose turnover was trans¬ 
ferred to our Drayton Park pren^sea, and the 
combining of the two head olflees. 

During 1966 we shall be faced with the Im;? 
of investment allowances and the new liabiliity 
io pay to me revenue' lax deducted from 
dividends. 

The Report and Accounts wexe adopted 
including a Final Dividend of 12 per cent. 


SINGER & FRIEDLANDER 
LIMITED 

CONTINUED EXPANSION 

The thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
Singer & Friedlander Luj. was held on 
>ril l$t in London. 

Sir George Rendel, KCMG, the Chairman, 
id in the course of his statement circulated 
th the Accounts; 

,\i ' 1 ' 

Our business ooittintxed to expand during the 
ar under review. ‘ 

CWs^hlldftWd Promts iftef hxation and tr^'sffer 
Inner Reserves were £423,076 against 
d0,368 for 1964. We are recommending a 
hal dividend of 7i per cent less Income Tax, 
iking a total of 12 J per cent for the year, the 
tne percentage as for 1964. This corresponds 
an increase of the effective rate by 10 per 
ni as the capital has been increased by a bonus 
ue of one share for ten. 

Income from interest was much higher than 
1964. This is not only due to the larger 
posits at our disposal in 1965, but also to the 
^her rates earned on advances for which 
tnand remained strong throughout the year: 
le Investment Depertmecifs ocxiuibinkm to 
offts was well maintained, A significant in- 
saae of American business compensated fdc a 
duction of activky in ^pmestic markets. Th^ 
suits of the ac^vities eff the provincial bffib^ 
»e again aarisffictory and our biwihesa in 
ort and medium term ffnancial paper de- 
loped further. We have also pankipeted as 


underwriters; in a number of long term issues 
on behalf of foreign borrowers. 

It ia proposed to turn your Company into a 
Holding Company, which will own the Bank a*' 
a subsidiary. The purpose of the proposed 
change is to create a capital su-uccure that will 
facilitate the raising of loan capital and the 
acquisition of other businesses if this should 
become desirable. 

The disequilibrium in the country’s econonay 


referred to in my last year’s review still exists 
and no solution of our fundamental problems is 
yet in sight. In the circumstances 1966 may 
well be a difficult year. We have, however, 
every confidence in the ability of the company 
to adjust itself to changing conditions and to 
maintain its growth and profftability* 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the proposed alterarion of the Compands struc¬ 
ture was approved. 


THE GASCOIGNE GROUP 

Salient feature of Mr James F. Cullingham’s Siatcmem to Shareholders for the year ended 
October 3 ;, 1965 . 

* The trading ah l^filovement of over 25 per cent. Net profit before taxation 

i*. £190,080 Onmp Timtiyer is a further recoid. It exceeded £3,500.000 and 

showed an impeiovemau ^ 3 per cent Over 1963/64. 

* Overseas we have ^iide effort in reorgnniakig for the furiprc. Intensive 

competition still pcr^ii^' «ld in orddlr to cope we have stream^ned our turnover in France 
and eliminated unprohtable elements. Italy has shown a small pi^t. In the Republic of 
Ireland 1964/65 was a record in turnover and profft. In the Nedei|anda turnover is up..by 
10 pec cent and, its jpepfit Op. to target. Hic export turnover which was iust short of £^00^000 
in 1S164/65 repre^ts apikoximat^y 20 cent of the tJnited Kingdom output- 

* The Klamps Company achieved a turnover of over £lfi00fi00, 1965/66 prellf SiMiiilci 

be on target. ‘ 

V X have no doubt jbr better ttidn 1964/65 and we hope thff wig 

allow for an increaiiied divid^ distributtoii* 



THB m»m^ST 1«66| 
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fffCKSON & weaf 

(HOLDINGS) 

N€W CROUP HK'ORm 

Tlie foitrrcetith Annual General Meeting «f 
Hickson Be Welch (Holdings) Limited was held 
on Match 31st in London, Mr Barnard Hkkaon, 
Mdei me (chiririnait and miiivafinK difncior) 
pfcviding. 

The (oUowing h an ^maot from Kh ctrcuiaied 
stMcmetit: 

The Profit for the year nftor deisrecUdon and 
before tmtion has inaeaaed by 21 par cone, 
llus was acHievod by all oompatticf in the 
Ciroup addling to their profits and was spread 
Caifly evenly between our various activities. 

Whskic we continue to maintaia omt good 
export accord, there are many factors which 
operate against us compared with past years. 
After oudining these, the ciiairmaa oontiimed: 
We have spent more time and money this your 
on export promotion than ever before; direc¬ 
tors and stair have visited 53 countries, many 
on severai oocaskms, whkh Ims cesuked in a 
record expert turnover. The export sales o4 
the manufacitttmg companies in the Uniied 
Kingdom were 4U per cent by value of die 
total turnover of chose companies. 

I'hc dtrcc chemical companies have all made 
record profits. The main chemical company, 
Hickson & Welch Limited, has continued with 
its capital expenditure programme and further 
capital spending has been authorised w'hich will 
improv't the ediciency and capacity of the diemi- 
cal plants, and others are being erected to manu¬ 
facture new products so that wc shall renuin 
competitive in our field, 

Hickson 3c Dadajcc LimiicJ, our av^ociate 
company in India, has had another successful 
year taring the year the company started the 
manufactun; of a range of food colours which 
will widen its field of activity and increase u» 
piulit earning potential. 

The timber pceaorvatkMi companies have all 
niaintamod their steady expansion and earned 
greaaor prtdits. The total volume of timber 
treaired lias increased by over 2.5 per cent. 

Richardson & Starling Ltd., specialists in 
rcniediai ueatment of timlier and stotiework, 
haa had a succesKful year and shown record 
results both in the volume of business and 
pi^ihts 

J Waddingion (Builders) Ltd., has shown im¬ 
proved results over tlic previous year and con¬ 
tinued to make progress. 

Alvin, Morris & Co. (Timber) Ltd., has again 
attained a record turnover and profit. 

Ihe Group consolid.ited profit and loss 
account .shows that, afit‘r deducting all expenses, 
/Jl,374,306 was earned Iviore i.ix, compared 
wiUi ^1.122,670 for the previous vear. Your 
HiKird rccomnicnd a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, making 15 per cent for il’j vc ir Hast year 
13 pci' cent). To take ad\«ni.'ii.'e of the tran- 
sinonat provisions of the new t.isiKion legisla¬ 
tion, your Botu'd have decided to declare a 
special interim dividend of 3 per cent less tax 
for i!ie year ending September 30, I960, 

Wnjr Board me sulisfi^jd ihai liquid rcsoutces 
arc adequate to carry out the present develop¬ 
ment progjummc. 

('ommcniing on the Group results for the first 
four n¥Hitli& of tlic cuiretu year, Mr Hickaon 
coticludcd; once again a good start has been 
nude and I look fotward to another siucccssful 
|rtfm'*a^"ading. . 


00*irAMr mBTWG rsports 


Motor Gear & Engineerin 
Industries Limited 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
—ALL PREVIOUS LEVELS EXCEEDED 

Thf Annual Gfoeretl Meeting of Motor Gear &. Engineering hiddittries 
Liinited waa heUl in London on i4p/77, I, 1966. 

The following Ls a summary of the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Edward S. Hammett, CEng, MlMechE. MlProdE. 

Group Profit bclore taxution roac from £296.3H2 fo £526.8%, an increase of 
78 pof cent. 

After pioviding for ctwporation lax at the indicated maximuni rale of 40 
per cent, the comparable figures of profit after taxation arc £165,211 and £312,680 
tvv|>ectively which .shuwti uti inerca&e of 89 per cent. 

'the DirccUirs recommend a final Ordinary dividend of 17) per cent less 
income tax making a loial for the year of 26 pci cent less income tax. This 
compares with a total of 221 per cent less income lax on the smaller capital 
in the previous year. 

The Rights huic in October last increased the workmf cupttal by approxi¬ 
mately- £330.000 and enabled tlie Company to plan furthei expansion of both 
the principal siibsidiai ies. 

At the year end capital commitment!! totalled £99.(XK). Approval has subse 
qiicntly been given tu I'urther capital expendituie of Siimc £150.000. Friority 
is being given to Lancaster Carpets in order to mainlatn its position us one of 
the leading munuraclurcrs of tufted carpet. 

Lancaster Carpels Liiniied. Turnover incieased by 25 per cent and profits 
from £323,(HX) to £358,(KKl. To meet incieasing demand, additional tufting 
and ancillary machines were installed, handling and storage facilities were improved 
and the framport fleet increased. A 24 acre site adjoining (he works has recently 
been piircli.ised, adding 42 per cent (o the existing area. Additional tufting 
machines are on order for 1966 delivery and new ranges of carpets will be 
introduced. 

The value of carpel exports in 1965 was twice that of 1964 and deliveries 
were made to thirty-seven countries. 

'The Motor Gear & Fnginecrine Company Linuied fully recovered with Uirn- 
ovci increased by 27 per cent and the combined profit of the engineering jsompanies 
totalled £169,000 before tax against a loss of £27.000 the previous year. 

The value of the products exported was 10 per cent of the turnover. Where 
possible more efficrent machines will be purchased to increase the profilability of 
eslablishcil products. 

.Scientific Welding Limited was able to make ot)Jy a modeit contribution 
to profits due largely to luck of .skilled woikcrs. Imi the position « improving. 


® HEJ 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Buiding cases for The Economist are available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark^blue'cloth covers, and 
are gilt-leiicred on the spine ;thev provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the duarterly Index, or 26 issues of the ajr 
edition w»th two quarveriy Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 143. Orders, stating requitomeiits deaily and enclosing 
a remittance, should be aeni not to The EconomniL but to— 

^a'slfoind Limited (Dept. B), 

Eardiey House, 4 Uxbridge StreeL Kpnsipgton, 

London, W.8. PARK 0686 (3 finas) . 
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* 1 ^ SGOTTf^ iUNION 
AND national 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENT LN 
UFE BUSINESS 

DIFHCULTIES CONtlNUE FOR FIRE, 

ACCIDENT AND MARINE BUSING 

MR ARTHUR W. BLAIR’S REVIEW 

The following is a summary of ihe Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Arthur W. Bhdr, WS^ 
circulated with the Repmt and Accounts ol the 
(^bmpany for the year 1965. 

Despite the strenuous etfocts which had been 
made to improve the position the year 1965 wns 
another difficult one for Fire, Accident ;jnd 
Marine business. Fire wastage in the United 
Kingdom, while showing an impiovemcni ui 
the beginning of the year, later deterioraicd and 
almost reached the record losses for 1964. 
Although the Oversras Fire experience worsened 
somewhat a small pmfn was produced but this 
was not sufficient Lo offset the loss at Home pnd 


COMPAW MFJETING REPORTS 
the year's trading resuHted in an underwriting 

iOS'B. } 

The United KingdomiAccJdent experience for 
much of the year wal encouraging but the 
mcreasing level of Couift awarda which had to 
be met under penc^! liability claims and a 
r<»ther marked detcrionnion in the Motor and 
Miscellaneous seetkma )ater in 1965 ihiade it 
desirable to set up a j considerably increased 
reserve to meet outstanding claims. The overall 
result of the operations in the Accident depart¬ 
ment was a substantial < underwriting loss. 

There was continued ilevelopmcnt in the Life 
department with new ^ums assured totalling 
420,114,015 an increaiA! jaf over 4 per cent com¬ 
pared with 1964. Inimediaie and deferred 
jinnuiiii's securing payment of 4L790,677 per 
annum weie issued during the yc^'ir. Once again 
the annual valuation of the bysincss disclosed a 
very satisfactory poiution and enabled the Dircc- 
tovs to declare attractive bonuses. 

In the F're department the premiums in- 
ereased by some £75,000 bur the loss for the 
year amounted to £63,181. 

Tire Accidem premiums increased by £12,000 
whilst ihc loss •sustained amounted lo £418,523. 

In view of the adverse claims experience in 


fhe .Marine business the Directors fek it pri^ 
dent to make a transfer of £T00,000 from ilie 
Profit and Loss Account to the Undet^riting 
Fund which POW stands at £1,679,085 and k 
considered fplly adequate to cover all p«^ssiblc 
calls. 

Gross interests, dividends and rents broug^ 
into the Profit and Loss Account increased hjy 
more than £40,000 W £591,366. The iharfr- 
holders' proportion of dir Life pmfin amounting 
to £164316 and a surplus of £13,000 from the 
Capital Redemption Fund were credited to tlie 
Account. After taking account of the transfers 
to the Fire, Accident and Marine Underwriting 
Accounts and charging expenses of £28,649 a 
profit for the year of £127,838 was carried to 
the Appropriation Account. The net dividends 
for the year totalled £176,250 and a balunoe 
of £508,536 was carried forward. The increase 
in the baTahcc emphasises ihc Company's 'in¬ 
herent financial strength, 

Mr Flair concluded by saying that his term 
of office as Chairman would end after the Annual 
(icneral Meeting and he wished to thank sin¬ 
cerely his colfeagties on the Boards the Exccuiivc. 
the StaB., Ijacoi Directors and Agents, both at 
home, and abroad, for iheir most valuable sup¬ 
port and co-operation. 


APPOINTMENTS for further appointments see pages 198, 199, and 200, 


The University of 
Manchester 

MLU}chf*.^fpr Busirtesft School 

Ayplirn rlons srp invilfil for th« po.ni'’ nl 
Sunioi' Lwlurpr. r.pctm’^i. nr Assysunt 
Lff'ftw’M in The follfiv iDjf .•subjpri^: 
KroiSFUMiCfl 
STATIffl‘ir“» 

INOT7STRIAL REt.AT»OT«6 
MARKKTINO 

irifllRl MilBry miU ^tniuR nrvuttlin? 

irniJ cxperlrnce’, Hilary ntn-pn 
ijfF Aiinulfii. Sfiilor rectwev, £3,4lK> to 

(Rubiwt ro revJPxvK Leciurpr. e 1.470 
In C3,S30 Mi'viMMl Realm); ARslstant LivtvirPi. 
i’1,105 lo C1.340 (revjRPd scbIpr). 
MPinbemlup «r P 8.8 tJ., ami the powlbiMiv 
yi Addinn lo tnroiDe ihvoucli ponsuItmvjT 
AMtUrafroits muRt I 91 * rppe»\ed not IjtlfT fhan 
April 33. JOBS, Iry »he Reirl:.t»r, Tlio 
OnrvBTittv, Mmichii^rer 1.1. finm whom 
fintiHT pini'rUlR' • ai'Hl form** of ipphrv'iMon 
•n.,> bi‘ oliinliiei.!. PIi'u;>e <iuurp ivlen'nce 
ii*i f. 


CoIeK' Harle«;h 

Hp.'ihfonUoI Cfltcnr ho Aiialt 

f::!UUf'ah()ti 

TuLor veiiUH'Rd front Ot’tober 1. iSSS. lo 
leaoli likiunomiea .wtd/or indtiilnal 
Relai.von.’i ApplicniinnM invited trom ntaii 
and wiomcn RvaduAiea wiUt good honours 
dagret or iindai'friMiuaieA lu tbclr 

^%liti?VcalP C 1,405 X £55- £3.505 or 
Ji.l£30 X £ 7.5 - r 1.275 (yndei' rcvicvt). 
Iniil'^l KHlary avforaiitg to quBllflcattom 
and iixperieDi'p AcoMumudation 
avalliibie tor mani^ or Hiurle tutor. 
J'utUio]' parUoujur-T rrom RexMirar. 

Colaii HuiieoU. Haiiech. Merioneth, 
dualntr d.iip loi upplirafionN, 

Apii] :m. 


The Graduate Institute of 
International Studies 
Genova, Switzerland 

CJiTwhime Siudieh m lnUtnj.»mii»t.l I’, ijiiirtu''" 
Inioiimtional Ijiw. ltKtitnat.uinAl Rrliituixti!: 
Applu'iirionh avq Invited liiNU cumlidatsH 
'.viih )) itood llunuuris Dcgret lu unr ■>{ Uie 
iibuvi; ineniiiineiT dlscipunes. I'hi, ae muiaif 
10 proceed to u Hi.D. <•! Hit- iiMvt)',” of 
rietiuvu. 

A liiii'lcrt tiumboi of Mudt'iii'•hip'.. (rn,ible 
Itji one venr find ven'^’v.ible. fie oUnff) *0 
I pnrlidrtlfc*. with a Fli.’t 01 Upp i Second 
Device 

KiJi'Uiei pniHcUliil'S inul upplo .rf'm fonO!. 

ln(l^ bit obtained ttt: 

Till' Administiriil\c D!i*’ptor. 

fj’ wiunie insiiUjre nt im SiMilteR, 

llj’ I'lie ik LuiManne. 

.Owltvei latifl 

Iltc rhi^ufi;; da’e lor 9pphL‘»ii«n;i r Miiy is 


University of Oxford 

Rpscauh Appoinivnrnt iv iho 
I'j'Oiionucs oj Latin Anii’ton | 

ApplicaltonK are IriTlted for appointment to :< 1 
leseAiTh pcMt in the Eounomka iKeneritl ur I 
u’triruUuial) nt Ijariii Amcrira The 
iippomlment will he made, arroidlng to age 1 
.itid expel ience. either in Hie qr»(le ot ; 

A.<Mt,stRnt Reaeorrh OIDcer (scale £ 1.000 x ' 
C8.v~£l,325 (hDT). JCt.400 X C5S 11 740) | 

or Reaeareh OArer (scale £1,400 x j 

£05—£1,005) or Henlor Rencarch Offleet ‘ 
(.ecflle £1.7*0 X €55 -’«2,760>, With ^8 8.11. ; 
All Sulary Scalea .fublecl te review. I 

CandhlaieN shonid have good fiualiflcnttoinR In 
economies (eeneral or ogrlcuftarRl) but nOed 
not huTC a Rj^laUsed knowledge of Latin 
Aincrir*. Further informatton from the 
Secretary gf PacuUie.s, Unlvn-Hlty Registry. 
Oxford, to a^hom appUcutlnii.s (foui- copies) 
ii4niu)d be sent hv Iwey 7, ]l»66 


Univei'Sity of Waikato 

HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lectureship and Lectureship 
in Economics 


The ITnlversUy of Waikato Invites applications 
for the poHltlon of Senior Lecturer in 
Economics and Lecturer 4o Beonomieo. Por 
one of tliese pu.ittlons. applications from 
personb with u special intarest In Intgrnatlunal 
Ti^ will be uhrucalaiV wekema,' 

The ynlverslty of Walute to £ mew 
Universlly established on January I. 1904. It 
uceii^es a site of aboiu 135 oerca on tho 
eutourts ol Hanultea, The aoadamlc 
organlBaUon of the Univovslty Is teagd on 
ischqols of Ktudy rAthcg^ tham on tooulttos 
nnd departments. TeachlnE ttUl-tlma 
ro-curdlnatod courses pi uiady in tho gchoofs 
of ^lal 8ctencr.N. Huntonllles and gduoallon 
has begon this pear. ftoU daMltognM of 
postgraduate woMc and tbsaaTcl^ Miw ' 
enceun^. CoiuUtioiM for siiidy tonvt are 

^Oo^^ona of appt^tpiaht art available 
^wn the Reaistrar oTany vtUxanmy to 
Naw Zeutono and from tha AiaacaattODjBr 

Applications clMt. to NOiv Z^amTa^ . 
London, on 4trra JO. ilgf. 


University of New South 
Wales 

Lecturer 

SCHOOL OF aCCOUNTANCT 

AppTleeUons ari tov^teid tor appuhii ment 
to the aboye-menuoiied position. 

salary: lA4.iD0 laiiae iAb,34o pei anhau. 
Commonoing salary vflZ tte acoordliig to 

'*%pllcanu tnwt £av« a'^^Ungulshed 
aRademlo tocord. Ptaciloal axpertohpe la. 
deRliable and univeraity teaching exprrieiko 
uould be an advantage. 

Pxeferinoo will be given to applicants with 
a Npeciaj imereai In one or more of the 
following areao'-'aeeoonitog itaeoiy, 

twndon. 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Board 

TarWs and Load Respun h limmh 
Cmrmerrtal I>cpattirirni, 

J-fcadifnot let s 

Th" fj(iM)sve 'ippiu,'h )l'< 

miUkrtinit inrl i mil poMoie', lius 
le'.'iliL'd in Die iiQcd lu -uui'.Hlien n*. 
iramo workhig in tho Ih’UIm of tiiad 
I'jieoif till';, Utiff’. and rcuiirnnK's. 

ApplifJiilou. ate inviicd. liiex foi'i;, for 
iln' ir.lio' iiig v^tunck!!. 

'1' ENGINM'.I.R^LUONOMIST (TaulTs 
Oruiip) iRol. Cll Ufi) 

Out' lo pvomoEson, a vacjincy now 
in Ihe Huaixl's team ol enKiiieor'econuntt'Us 
deuliiiH with (he dotsili'd' work coiioernlnii 
the deirivatiun of the Bk.ard’s tavlffs and 
'ptM )tol iriiri', und the aiHUfiaird 
(■uniiniicial imtructions Mhicii iren'^ttite 
•he Hoftvd‘4 r'ommerelal poliete« into 
wijrkin? rulfts. 

The usitknt evp'fi'iriu.e of Ihe ftroup 
needs Lo i)e coiupiemenltd bv an en,nicer 
Qi econoini.'-i. with an obieclivT .ind 
crtqinrlng RppiuHCh to cD4i*rfluied 
mattem. 

A technical or icadfynlr qiiNltacAtlon 
111 engineering or ecomlcs iv dcstmble. 
plus several yeais' nultable experfenee 

Mulsirv: Orxminrnclng at £1.515 and 
iiMna Lo ):i.iil0 per annum, phis a 
siipplpmeritaiV puytncnl cil JCtiO per 
annum. 


(31 MATHEMATIC!AN/lilCONOMlST 
(Load Foreca.Hflnz; (Ret. ClJ'dOj 
A young svaduste Is required to 
introduce modern thinking Into the 
Board’s auptnach to demand foreeastlnt 
and demand emve annlyHis: he (or -^he) 
will abKi aHsisl ihe Group Leader In the 
market reNeaiTh proaramme. 

OrlslnaUty and uuUativo In developing 
techniques ore Important requirementr. 
lukethor with u degree In mathematics, 
.•c(atistlci> or ecot w mitoB 
Halary - Commencmg at C1,190 and 
risHM to £I.47i per annum, plus « 
.sttpptepicntuiy pa)ment of £50 per 


I Royal Institute of 
International AnXii's 

; EGONOMIBT tor rewurch work in the field 
; ol imernutlnnal toonoaitBS with Mivlal 
leCerenee 10 the pruhlemn of the l^iropcnn/ 

I Atlantic armi. The apptlcani. wvuld be 
i cxpocLcd lo ciiKu/e In sronc jMre ol Orbitoml 
' iTKciiifh Icuflliii; to the pubunatlnii ill u 
, Chit I Haiti Hciijht' bonk and to eontribute to 
1 Itu' Btiuly (hoiipb, iournala ami olhor 
wfttvItlOR or the iwstituto. Tho poem 'WooM 
be ( 01 ’ a penod pi up ip four steprA 

S n (Mir.v H .wlHiy to Uig senldr univcisity 
rer npp Anplkutlons-sIlpQld be 
kuuttid U) Lue AdnuuiucaUvp Dlrectur, 
rtmrh«Tn Ronre. 15 fit .lirmi^T flhtrmro 
London, S.W !. to leuch him by May ic. iM, 


The University of StuiBex 

Lpcturpship in PoUtiri 

Appileal ions aie invited l«ir p pusi of 

Lecturer or 
AsBietant Lecturer 

In 

Politics 

’Ihi; pm la iipt I'rstrtCtPtl.fo -WlV hr>t*c'<i.l IT 
'll Kprclrtl L' 0 ««petimrc phlnr Jij the 
P^»ll1l(•^ ol comm mil,It coiiiitrle^i or in 
Hiit.lhli po)iiii'<- Mill be of pai-Llruliii' volue; 
fhe prinplpitl vfqulremenf Is a ntmog 
•nteroRl In eontpmporary developmente in 
pnllfical snujyMis and (heir upplfcuthm t« 


The salary range for a Utoturer to 
£1.475 m €3.535 pur UfiA lor an 

Aavifflsni fiepturtr to ai.lOg o*» £1,345 
per annum, pluB V.8jB,U. beneata. 


CandidalM s^td tor further 

flnmex, Ettamppr ftonso. StuRner, 
to'lglilpn. Co^toted PBplfmtlona dbuuld 
m roturneii to him as man as possible 
ond not t*ter than April 35. im. 


(3) toA’FHtoWA’nOlAN/BOOMSM 
( ■c o n owi l ca.tOw>pp) iM. Cl3^1 
A yeong gadduato wirh too ability to 
midPRgkt goto anplyola i»orcli*a aito who 

ec'omuiuoa to vopulTOd. 

Salary; Commencing at £l,t55aiMl 
i lalDg IP £1.471 per anim. PliMto 
^ppprtmoniory'payment of £p 5 per 
ajmuaa. 

stanJoi^'furm to the OhWt l^riwinool 

dW^.'dtooth of ScStlM# «Mrte4«ip 
Bpanl. OiLLlKorr MoPPP^ tovpflptr Avenno, 
dhiv W« BA. ffot totor fIMto Ayn^U ». 


The University of 
Mancliester 

Manchestci Business S( hool 

1 ' Applicalloiu are Invitisd frpm good honou-n 
' xraduatea for poms at Ute Utow of Bpoeatch 
ANBtatoht (ealayy x to £1,109) to 

•i-ork under the dtruoaon ot Cb« Ptotowioa ol 
, lU) MAMAO^At KCpNOMlCS . 

(b> INDVmfn^ HgOOLOGV 

!'i>l (C) MAI^E'LII^ ^ „ 

I. xccordiiia to the Mpplkonrig flrid.pf dPtoicof. 

, AppointmeiitR will b« fur two years from 
i; ootobar i, iMltt, in the towk but 

■ are rpaewablB. Am»luw(l0M mtito bo rouoivor) 
nnt thtf April 23. |g^. b tho ap^mr. 


may be obtained, F^leato quote rcf^enct 
Tt/W/B. . 




m 
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f tirbfti] irrowth on the country^dc. A Icikdpr is needed 

for Hie research team who wiU abk Yo make a 
OvmtHtnjiion to Knowledge about the proficf obiectrves, imtt*tulions 
and methods for land use piannUiff, This is u senipr, appointment 
with salary equivalent .10 ttMU oif senior lecturer or alxive. A 
Mwiologiat (Ct..500T2J00l i« ailao reqiHred to investigate aiiiitideii 
towards the location of home, work and leisure activities, and a 
ipK^rapher (£L250t'I,7^0l ^> oblain and anal>sc intorination 
isbout land use. 

Please wtfdle to tlie Diieotor, PfJV 12 Upper Belgrave 
Mieet, S.W.K 


University of Edinburgh 
80fi!iK0E arirutES unit 
Lerlurfshh*-^ or Assistant Lectim^shlps 

Aottiwuttorn Krff invllt^d lot (wt> LeuLurer or AwiMaiit Lecuiiei po<«iA in Uiin (ti*w 
Otiit in fh** /'UPOlly oi flclniun*. 

Th« aritom aiudlM Unit bf«D (ormiri to lorin attention, b.v tawchUiA ana 
(^(HMaTvh. (Ml Hr«a.s ttrlentific actlvlMea ovavlap ivlUi moi‘« aeneral liunurn 

(MMiotnia (wiiii panioular raHranea to matiWa ot> “ wlaiu'e policy 
AppliountH will be OKitected to allow quiiltllcariona In eithrr 
(at HiaVory and HhiloHunhv ol Science, ptwembly witli a .speclsl irttereMt in 
eltiiei the hlntory ot teciinolo«y, or in phllosopbicul pioblema related in r.lie 
rommunlootton ot idoBH, 

■If tbi I’.ronomlca or Kconoinlc fltetory. preferably with a ipeeial tuiereHt. -In 

acletice‘baaed liidiialrlee. (Experience ol Induhiry would be an advaniaee,) 
Sueowtarut aiK»tiHinta will be expected to carry xnit both leaehtnir and reneofch 
They will be baaed in the UiUt, but will be able to work In ro-nperarlon with inher 

S iiecinliai Oepartipenta, fincAllent Ubrary raelllllnh arc nveliable The euminenclnic 
ate will be October |. lObU. ot a later date to be ervanised 

Salur.r aoalofc (under review): lArturer, tl,4t)0 x .CSft-JC l .740; Bar; i:j.il:;.4 t 
4'SS -1: X.90S: Aaatatant Laoliirer, £1,050 x £ 7.4 - £ 1 .:!75 per unnuin; wiiii plMcement 
accordluff to quaUfltratlone and experlenoe. ami with supovannuation beiieflt. 

Purttiev panirulavK may be obtained from ihe underxlvned. with whom 
appltoaUoiiK talM coptea). ttivlna the namea ot three lelereea, aliould be lodtted not 
later than May 7, t»S5 

„ , OIIARLKB n STEWART. 

MaroH. lOie^ Secieiety io ihe Uniireuiiy. 


for further announcements 
see pegee 197,199 and 200 

GOVERNMENT 

OF 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Agricultural 
Economists / Assistant 


Agricultural 

Economists 


invited foi po(ii<loiiable 
puts III t.i..jiuimlo> and HtatisiK*^ 
OlviNiuti lit Mtnisii-} oi AifiKiuUure, 
Mint Inn II Ireland. 

Drifitvi.- Theite wilt include iriveetiRutlon 
ot cUauiios in tlie econmnir couolllons 
o( I lie adi (cultural Industry in Northern 
i eland and of cxtemal oontAltlotia 
aiiectinir aMriculture: investigation of 
the ilnanclal position Ot farmluf Ironi 
tarm actounlx and agricultural oeiuma 
data; preparation ot material Cor fMin 
and horiiculturul mana|«ineni advlMg^ 
weak. Succemful uanoidates mw , no 
required to undertake lecturing otiiliw 
in the FaruUv ot Agriculture, Queen g 
Uitiversity. BelUM. 

•OiioHAroHofis' Degree, preterably with 
fiisr or Secona-clusc honours in 
Agriuuiture. EconQmic^ oi related 
nibiect, For Kconomlat posts, at least 
two .veate* poat^imwluiiie vosearoh 
experience required. Final vear students 
may appiv for Assistant isconomisb 
poets. 

.golsry 9eefe«: ARrlrultuial Econuinlat - 
£lr3M to £3.1^3; Attslstant (»grlcuUui-al 
kicoBomist—£591) to £1,^7. arading 
and starting aalavy will depend on 
lualldeaUoiMi and dxpertence. Prospects 
(if promotion to tho grade of Senior 
Agricultural Scdhomlat <£*A193 to 
C2.55U. Pretaiwnoa for ex-Semca 


University of Lancaster 

Second Chair oj tCconomics 

The Unlveihiiy invnos apnlicaUuns for 
Ihe (jeeond CllAIH OF IX’OMOMJCS* 
n'hl(;h htt.s recently been eHtubllslied. 
AfmJjcations are partlculsily Invited tiom 
candldutes with Interests in Applied 
Ecouumics. Economic Theniy and 
Inleriiatloiml Ecotiomirs The Univer.nt> 
rextriw the iicht to All the Chair by 
invitation, 


ruiihcr parii(.'ulu?^ nia*' be obtained 
lioiii the Univeisiii i^vcretaiv, tTiilversiiy 
ot Laticiuter. Bailiigg House. Lancaiitei, 
to whom applicatlonii (a Miigle copy> 
including toe names ot tlvrce releretw, 
.%huMld be aetit io as ui arrive by 
.viol It; im. 


Appttcatlon fbrme dbtalnalUa from the 
Baoimry. CNvll aenrice Commiulpa. 
sumMoiit. Itolfaat 4. must ba rbtvniiad 
by April 55. im. 


University of Sydney 
: Director 

I OP THE NEWLV klBTABLilHItEO 

Soviat Sciences Suroef/ Unit 

Appllcuiioaa ere Invlied toi the above* 
mentioned pesltlon. 

The Uiilversliy of Sydney has eelabllahad 
a Social Sciences Suivcy Unit to co-operate 
with the aocial science Departmanta in the 
University. in the conduct of sooM solsnca 
I surveys, AppUeatlona are invited foh the 
position of Dtreolor ot the Unit. Appllesnts 
should Imve qualtttcauoBS In ratevant 
mutbemutlcal and gtaiiatioal 'theory and In 
at lesNi one oi the Sodsl floianceg. together 
with considerable praoilciU eapeilenct In the 
Ltmduct, administration and managemeni 
of sample surveys. 

The person appointed wiu be primarily 
concerned w'ltti the admlntBirailon ot the 
Unit but there should be <H9Poriunittes tor 
leaching in appropriaie academia 
Departments. 

Balaty will be al the rate of SAiidoo per 
, annum. 

Information oonoernlng saperaiinuatioa. 
housing sohame. eabbatical leave, etc., and 
, method of MpHcation, Is obtainable fnm 
, the AssoclaUon ot Commonwealth UnlvfrittiiM 
- (Branch OIBcei. Maiiborough Howse. Pail 
[ Malt, t^dim. s.w.i. 

AppUcarions rlo.s«. in Australia a?Kl Londoo. 
I on iifas is, fseg. 



City and County of Norwich 
i Technical AisUtani (Econmf^. (,?- 

cojireriwd H-h»i re^i 
(■•chnfcal iMture oii 
dminoe with • apoc, ^ . 

Appiicatlons arc^ineited tor the above ^ 
anthtmtraeni ir^ Keotkotfiics graduates with 
good Honour* YPegimmj^.at least one pait 
,>f Ihe Pinal pt th* I.jgf ^A. or oQUivaUKit 
aecounlurioy body. Boim experience of 
pi'iibicni'd ttSNuclaied with lociU govemtheHtl { 
ttnudre is deKlrabte, but not essential. 

Five-dw.v week, and faculties lor ooUPlaHlig 
studies for queilllcation. Housing 
ucranimodafclon wUI be-provided.under 
certain clrcumstaiioes, Paymeni of removal 
eweuswi wU] also be oonsiaered. Salary 
(Grade ** B ’*) up to £1.040 according to 
expel lence and quallttcatlons. 

Applications, giving details of qaalUleatlooi 
—^ eimerlence. together with the names of . 
efereea. to the City Treasurer^ City Ball*. 

GORDON T1L8LET 
Town Clerk. 



two rel._ __ 

Norwich. NOR OlA, 


Woman Information 
Oflicer 

A woman LiWormanon oflicor Is required 
by ibanagenient coiisultants. The work 
involves the provloUin of an expanding 
iiiloriiiation service on industries, 
compaTiic.4 and management to assist the 
hrnrs .siuQ engaged ip varied lields ot 
management consultancv at home und 
abroad. It also Involves the upkeep of 
a email technical llbiwry. abstracting and 
circuluKlng technical and management 
journals and Indexing of Pther sources 
oi Inlnriiuitioii. 

Applicants, aged between 3.1 and 30. 
should httvgr some general commercial ' 
exj»erlcuce and. preferably, a degree. As 
kind oi wurh Involves dealing with 
* wide variety of queries, a lively and . 
ciKiuhlict mind, initiative and a sense of 
humoui are important. 

'I'he Hterting salary would be not 1«(M 
ihuti otii annum, with pension 

rights and other fringe ijeiieAts. 

Applies tiuns i-liould be addrewied to 
Robson Mmrow A Companv. Ht. Alphuge 
Houhe. Pore Sireet. London, E C.a. 
Please auoie S 45. 


NORTH A Mi TON COUNTY BOROUGH 
I'lOUCATION Ck)MMlTTEE 

Northampton College of 
Technology 

Cifloigcx Avenue, Northampton 


Apphcstlnns are invlied for the following 
tull-iUne teaching appointments ni the 
Depaitineiit ot Commerce, duties to 
commence on Beptember 1, 

1. LFCTUREK IN BUSINESS STUDIES, 
inchiding Accountancy and Economics; 

3. ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade B) to 
leacli ECONOMICS and RELATED 
SUBJECTS, ^ ^ , 

Caiididiite.s (oi these posts, who xhould 
hold to degree or other auitable quallhcutions. 
would be required to teach eludenta in 
Qidinaty. Higher National Oartifleato. 
Professional ASHORiatlons, Secretarial and 
Cierlcnl couises, « w 

Salaries in accordance with the Burnham 
Technical Scale; LECTURER. £1.575 to 
C2.140; GRADE B. £1)55 to £1,635 per - 
uiinum, with addluons foi quallflOBtrons and 
training and tncrenientb within tlie Bcala lor 
approvncl experience. 

Fotms of uppUctoilon and Surjbher particulars 
may be obtained ftoin the undersigned, to 
whexn eppllcations ghould be returned wittUn 
iwo u-ei^.s ut the appearance ot Ihis 

advertisetneiii. _ 

H.. A. SKERRrrr. 

Chlet Education Offifer. 

KtlurattiMi 
• Soi-iiighvid," 

Chtioiiullp. Ni«i riiumpton. 


University of Southamptpn 

DeparLmeni of Commerce and 
Accoufilanc]^ 

Applications ave Invited tor fwo posts, as 
Lecturer or Axeistant Lecturer, one 
ACOOUNTANCY and on* In COMMERCE. 
Oandidates fot the Acbountency appo^tident 
should preferably hold a degree in %onc^s 
or Commerce and a profegaion^ quwcktU 
but atfpiliwUone from peraon* mherwlse 
auallfted will be eonstdered. OandMiM* 
sliould gpecity their intehe^ts wtt^n tht 



' iMtiictitUB 

,—tilrtHei' «ad««w 

. Aa»^rMi4r, frimttok. 
lie at feoMe, ; nnse tde- 
Bhope, 

at FLBet 

l|ie Inyeii^k Ptgier Grogp, 

, je.Tudor Street, EtCA.. 


Management Development 
Adviser 

The Brltiah Institute of Management 
wishes to appoint an oddUlohal 
Management .Development Adviser This 
is a senior end chenenging appointmetil 
coticenied with company manageineiit 
development sehemee. The peraon . 
concerned will have an opportunity ol 
specialising in management education 
problems facing the (UMrlbutive trades 
and companies operating in aerviee 
industries. 

Candida ten should hold a degree or 
the equivalent and have held a aenior 
peeitiun enneerned with management 
education in tnduatry. Additional 
experience in sales management training 
would be an asset. Commencing salary 
Will depend upon QUaliflcatlMis and 
experience. 

Aimhcaiioiui. w4th full details, should 
he addressed In cohAdence to 
B, W. VigrasK, Esq,, Director 
(Adminlstniilon). British Inhtlture of 
Mwneffement. 50 FeHer Lane. London 
E.Ci4. ' > 


University of Nottingrham 

Department of Adult Education 

ApplicaLions are invited for the temporary 
po.st of Tutor in the above Department. Tlw 
vacancy arises because of the accondmenl 
oi a nionibcv of stud to the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes. Applicants should 
have a good honours degree In Economics or 
Boclolouy and an Interest in Industrial 
Relations will be an added recommendation. 
The appointment will be made in the 
Assistant Lecturer grade and will bwin on 
September 1, iPfiC. Salary within the scale 
£1,105 to £1,340. plus F.S.S.U. Oonsiderntloa 
will be given to young graduates without 
teaching experience for whom some apeolal 
trsmlug would be arranged. Conditions of 
appotntraenl and form of application, whloh 
iiuixt l>c returned by April 37Th, may be 
ubtamed from the Registrar. The Univerelig, 
Unlverwi.v Park. Nottingham. 


The University of Sussex 

Rees Jeffrejfs Research 
Fellowships 

in Transport Economics 

The University of Sussex proposes to ■ 
aptioint TWO Rcaeercli Follows for a 
period of two years to work <m a project 
an road sfonomlcs- under the direction ot 
Or. T) T One ap^ntment win 

be niedc In the Asslstnnt Lecturei' grade 
within the range £4,106 to £1,340 (or In 
\n\ exceptional case slightly above), and 
another appointment in the range 
£750-£1,000 per annum. Applications- 
are Invited from graduates in economies, 
including those (for the junlev Fellowflhlp) 
who expect to graduate' in kh* euramer 
of 1066 

Fuither parMoulars should be obtained 
from the Assistant Registrar 
(E^itubliehmentj, The University of 
Sussex, Btanmer Boueei Btanfmcr. 
Brighton, to whom applications shoald 
be Sent by April 30. Iggg. 


Univeraity of York 

Department of Social 
ana Social Work 

Applloitians aYe itivlied for the lollowlRk 
posts in the newly-estab^ed Department -of 
social Admlnletwtlon mild Social Work; 

Laeturenhip of Assigtant Leo^reehlp in 
Social Admlnietirailon: 

. LectHm&p dr Raslatapt Loeturaalilp tn 

>?^^BtanUtfttp In Boeial 


nt wtn aSef eoureea fotr a 


SouthL 
cot^k^. » 
giving detai.. ^ 
curriculum vitae ai 
referees, ahould be 


.Jti* . 

Apt U M. 15!M 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
CARDffF 

THE H, W- HOOVER, JR. 

CHAIR OF MATHEMATICAL STATtSTlCS 
AND OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

Applications arc invited for this ncwTy-established Chair. 
The salary will be at a point in the Professorial range, according 
to qualiiications and expcricnoet 

Ten copies of applications, pi^uding the nainc^ of lliree referees, 
should be received notlaier than 9th May, 1966i^ tlie Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff, from whom full pariiciilurs can be 
obtained. 

CANADA 

ECONOMETRICIAN 
SENIOR PROGRAMMER 

Initial Salariea to £7,000. plus relocation 

These career opportunities are created by a fast growing, highly 
reputable firm located in Montreal, specializing in operational research 
and economic studies. Its services are directed towwds large-scale 
national and international projects for governments, industries, in the 
field of urban, regional and transportation planning. 

Et^onomeirwian 

Will be responsible for th^ economic research of the firm. Doaor in 
econometrics or equivalent, he has a few years experience in economic 
forecasting techniques, simulation forecasting models, and mathe¬ 
matical optimizing models. He also possesses a sound background in 
mathematics and statistics with computer experience. 

Senior Programmer 

Will assist in the implementation of Real Time systems and advise 
Clifts on the choice of dlfierent data processing equipment. He has 
an engineering degree or equivalent with broad experience on different 
computers and data processing equipment 

PUas0fmoardy<i^rhumdl^ Air AiaU to 3* Baylaueg in MontreitI, 
Canada* AU re^m wiU pi dcknmledgid intmedktily and interviim 
will bi schemed in the r^ futun. 

P. 8 . 8888 8 iaA 8 TNBR 8 

.itANMEmNf iSOMBUUTANTS 
MONTREAL 


Financial Controller 

• TUi; appoinfxnent is at the centre of the financial organisation, 
iminetliatfi^ below main board level, in a Britisli maniiiactuf* 
ing gro^ whose annual turnover exceeds ;(^200,60d^000» 

. a iT.^mands advanced technical skills and the eapadtv for 
' intimate involvement in general management Responsiklity is 
to the financial Director. 

• jJXPtRitNCB in matiufsctnring industry is essential. Preference 
is for a graduate Chartered Accountant who has worked at 
both company and group levels in Mi exaetiugly sophisticated 
nianagerial environment. 

• PROSPECTS and starting salary will attract men now wmlng 

up to about £7A00 p.a. ' 

Write in confidence to us as the group's* advisers. Nothing will 
be disclosed without permission. Lctt^ndhould be to 

Sir Hilary Biggs. , . 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS “ 

(SELECTION) LTD 

10 HALI.AM STRI-LT • LONDON WI 


PORT AUTHORITY OF UVERPOOL 

require an 

ECONOMIST 

ApplicamR should be io Lhe age group 3(K35 with a Degree In Eeonomioi. 

This ii a new po<iition Jn the Chief AccnuniantN Department and duilCN will 
include sta.i'sticul appreciAtfcm. ecnnimiic forecasting and general proMema of 
thi*! nature appertaming to the port iiidiisiry. The man appointed afaoitld 
have liic poleniiaJ to move (o other re-spotuible asugnmcnta. 

Starting salary will be not levs than £2.530 per annum, in a Aabry range rMng 
lo 12.K10 per annum. There « a Pension Scheme which is oonfriburory. 
AppliL.iiions giuiig age and fidl efetaiU of quulirications, experience and 
present salary, slmuld be addressed («iuoiJng reference E.C.) to the Personnel 
Manager, Mersey Docks and Harbour Buard, IJvcrpooJ 3, as soon as poMsibie. 


Glaxo International Ltd. 


Economic Intelligence 

This Company, which Is responsible foe the co-Otd!aat{oti of 
services to the overseas pharmaceutical operationa of Glixo Group 
Limited, proposes to set up an Economic InteWj^nce Unl^ 
reporting to the Financial Director. The work win a dose 
study oflntemadonat Political and Economic affairs and the Head 
of the Unit must have the ability to translate this information wto 
meaningful reports for Financial Managetnenti The aucoessful 
applicant win have an honours degree In Economics with a bias 
towards International Political and Economic afSura and be in die 
age range to 40. A knowl^lge of languages would be an asset 

IBs background may wdl be commetcid but it could equa&y be 
a^demic or Public Service. There will be opportunities for tsavcL 
This is a senior appoin^nt and wiU carry a salaiy fuUy 
sutate with the eacMneni^ pod responsibilities involved. pp* 
plications, which w ^ in strict confidence, ihojdd Wm 

to the ..l^EtscfflujRj $4fvfcca'''Man^f,'47 firk 'Stre^ W.i. 



BCQ^MIST ^ 


iPlg indoBtry Development 
Antbority 

^itiviic* fii»pitciititoi» ft'flto rrAdu«t«K, or 
^Mio i^rwdtmiuir this lor m 

>iMt \n tt )0 

koONOMfCW HKCTION 

‘ot iht^lr liondott 1ltfi.douAFier9 Tiio 
ani(lyi*tt> r»t vronomk rr*)i:a and pi*}p»>'ntioti 
Htt topnrtw e9tr flio auncMoful 
Mh unity w> Oevalup uarrart!* m 

VMtJCtlllUiO) OOOaCMttK’il. 

A kriowtednA f»l ooonumtea ond/or 

la deaniiltblc, Tht Koiary iMifiile 
4a x Mtt* € 1,240 wiift cfflnmottqtnie mliiry 
to Ue arranged according to rrO MUt 
gMpartopcc Forthwi paiticulMt'a and 
apojicMtiari lorm mo.v b« obonnod Irom 
'Hsidhtitiiuueni: Otlicfr, 10 Hldgmoout 
mien. London, W,C4. 


For furthor 
i^nbuncenrants se« 

|4om 1 97, 198 and 199 

60UCATION AND 
COURSES _ 

University of Birmlnertiam 

PAOt/LTY OK COMMERCE AND 
80O1AL SCIENCE 

Oraduate Course in Business 
Administration leading to the 
Degree M. Comn. 

AppIlcatlonK arc Invttod for adlmlaoioii to 
oowriM durtav tho 4^ . 

to the degree of Master of Commerce in 
SuMineRN AdQiloleUaUon. ... 

Candldntee ttfv <lt» P^ne triU noimnUy 
1H* reciulrcd to have dhtetned a First Class 
ot S<K»d Second Obmh Hunuui-H or equivalent 
qutfUnrutiun.s 

Cunclida(e» nponsored by armK are 
p.4Mi(‘u)Mrly litvitecl. Siiltuble induKirlaJ 
«'.peil»!rio« tuKOther with u degree or'OtlMr > 
Alii itftcation not of the nurmatly i*e«tlirM 
atAndard ol honours can tii certain 
ciiuumsUUK-Ma be atimitted. Oandldalen 
may tie ellttlble tor studentslsmb awarded tty 
till' S<K*la] Science Research Counoil. 

The residence requirement is one full 
CI'Mivrreti> aesalun, l.e. from October to the 
toilowing July. 

Candidates are queUQod who. by 
eximimiition, satlexy the examiner In the 
AjUuylna pupvra: Eoonomlca. Management 
MuiheuiatlcH and Accounting. Econometrics, 
BuNineaa Eronomtea. Social and Political 
I'rnraewrirS of Busineas. Industrial aoclology 
and P&ycholugy ot Management Research 
MtflltodS. 

I'urthor particulars and application forms 
Cun he ohtMned froth the A^stant Registrar, 
Kiiruuv of Oommereb and Social Science. 

The Unh'erslty of Blrminglmm, b'dibaston, 
Birmingham IS. 


The University of Sussex 

Postgraduate Course tn Labour 
Studies 

The tTniverslty oilers a one^vear advanoed 
i-uiim of rtiudy leading to the degi’oe ul 
M A. in Labour Btudles. The course will 
I cut re uround the study of Industrial 
Kelutiotih, with an uddiUonal option in 
mie ol the following: Inborn-'Eoanomies: • 
iMriu.*(trlul SiaMulogy; istbour Movements 
and HolilUa, StH-ial Pfcychology of 
Indii^lry. 

AppiiuHticfui ale invited from oandldules 
who hold or are expected to revive gtmd 
degrees In any social stitdlee euNeOt «r In 
intern hlMoty. In exceptional 
other candidutea may- toe adiAlttod/ For 
further iwrtlculam write tn the Djlreotor 
of GradiiAiea in ArU and BoehU mudies. 
ArtN Building, Cnlversity of Buesex, 

Palmer, Brighton, 


Oraduate Oehtre f6r 
Managameat Btudlea 

BIHMINQHAM (DEBIUNATB) 

HesidenUod Cotir^d in Mathemativs 
M Mimagemenl 

Apphcallons ora ifiglt^ for a course in 
Munsxement MaUNOiattcs U» be held 
.hii,\ \B-i9, im.: Oanihdates sponsored 
bv ttrnur or apj^tut thdlvMusily wlU be 
cunsldeced. The oourse will give an 
tnirodutftinn to ImwIc matheiiiAtletl mathods 
of Interest Ifi busInesR and their uaes in such 
«r9U as Abo^tUNf. MarketiiiK, and 
.Oparatloml Research. Pull panioiHars are 
' roHAltfe im 4hi| SeereteiT. Oreditate 
":re tor Manai^ent Studies. 30 Wake 
Road. Itossisyt Birmingiutm 13. 


rUaivenity of'Sdtelmrgh ■ 

Department of Economics 

/ Tile OeperUhent ol EbwnMnlcs o/Terx 
1 pofttgraduate ctmims lending to the degree 
' of iSfMiai iMtobdexl and Ph.D. 

1 (^onomtear. App4icgilpn« me invtti d lor , 
♦ acunhunou to ihoMi oomms m sotnr 

■ h may Iv pt»jMw,w to piovide iinstKiii 

utwlst.arn.s lo .succenMul apiiln-iml^ 
preiercrirf w';jl m* K;ven to “hdorirtUing 

\ reeearen ui qu»niliSai.lve ectmomifh. ejonomicn 
! of wjiontJih' ra-MinKSi) end development, 

‘ ecenOMtk'A ot uiumijug unciuauiK 
decUion-maXm.', in tlie nnni (U>U , 

! devolopxivtiot. i>iiiihej deuulx muy ' 

■ from ihv :uirr»*i»M-. of Eionumlos. 

i 31 HiKTlfrUfiJ Ediimu*«h «■ 


University of 
Southampton 

Graduate Programme in 
Economics and Econometrics 
including Openiiiondl Hesearch 

A onex.vear poMlgreduate course tn 
Economics and Econometrios leading to 
the award of: 

Diploma of the University of Bouthamplon . 
m M.8c. (Social Boiences) 
is uvalluhlo from October, IPOG. ' 

The pnigrciiiifhe oonslste' of courses in 
Economic Theory and Econometrh;s; 
together w-lth Intensive study In otie of 
the following special fields: 

Operatiotuil llesgirch 
Internationa) Economics 
Mniietery TheiH'y end Policy. ’ 

it htu> been hpedally (le4Kned tn meet 
the heeds,of. grotfuates in -Maihcmntics, 
Science and Englnein-ihg well as ; 

gradnates in PJnonomurs and other 
Boclul Holeriues. 

The ooui'se kee been accepted by the 
Social science Reoeuroli Council Im the 
award of Advanced Couriw studentNiiips. 

For further information apply to; 

The Academic Registrai. The Unlversliy, ' 
Jflghileld. Bouthampum. 


Home Study Courses 

B.Sc> (EcovJ LUB. , 

gtid other external degreet> of the University 
of London. Also Aooouniuncy, Becretaiyship^ 
ijaw, Oo.^^.l^e, Banking, inauianoe. 

Marketing, o r.E.. and many (non-exam.) 
courses In business nubjccls Including the 
new St>ockbrok.i:r.<<* and fltnuk.|obberR’ cuursa. 

Write today toi deiallts or advitje. Mating 
subjects In wliJch intereHierl, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept, ait/2). at Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Sticet. 

London, K.C4. City b674. 

(Founded lOlO.) 

The University of Aston in 
Birmingham 

M.Sa, Course in Industrial 
Administration 

AppllentlnnH aie'Invited for Full-time And 
Fnrt-Tmjc courses commenpinK October. 1M8. 
This course has been apprtived by Science 
Bescaroh Council loi Advanced Student ship 
Qrants. 

For guTther infurmetioii and application 
forms, please wrlto to: 

W. J. WllJlatnM, 

Department uf indu.'itiial Admmistration. 

The Unlvei'Rir.y oL Anton in Btimlnglium, 
Qoslu Green. 

Birmingham 4. 

BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 

TOP rtX)PLf/a SfcOR eta HIES uie well 
pluced ganeiall.v by Siclla V'Islier Bureau to 
the mraud. 

Ottoman Bank 

notice 18 HEREBY OIV13N Ihi t in 
Hccnrda^ie with Article 39 of the Statutes, 
the ANNUAL OENE’HAL ML'KITNO ol 
Shgreholders wilt toe h4d ou WEDNESDAY, 
April 37. In THE CHiKAT EASTfIRN 
hotel (ESSEX ROOM). Lf^R|*OOL 
STREET. LONDON. E.O.a. at 13 30 p.m., tO; 
receive a^ Report from the Commtttee wJUi ■ 
the Apepuntt tor the vear ended December 3l, 
19Gb;. to propose a Dividend: and tq elect i 
members ut the GumnUtiee. 

By Artlole 87 ot the Statutes the Ueneral 
Meeting la composed ol hdldera, whetnet In 
Demon or by proxy or both together, ot ut 
ieasT thirty abares. who. to be enrltled (o | 
take ptu-t in the Meeting, muat cleposli thoic I 
shares und. u« may be neuwuiary, ilieir'' > I 
piuxies, ul the Head omee uf the OompuDf ‘ 
m Istanbul or at any ol ihe various tinanenes 
or agenuici; abroad (in London ui 
ii'&'j Abchiuoh Lane. E43.4: and in Porfe al 
7 rue Meyetbeer, Pejne) at feast ten days 
betore the date fixed tor ^ Moettog. . 

The Repori ol the OoinmUtee and the 
Accouati which wiu be BNMhMd to the - 

S naval Muetihg are avp^ble to the 
iirehelfiers at the ilmRiDfflM m latoiittiii 
and «t Die agencies Id London and Paris. . 

April J. ISH, 



Gmhd Metropolitan 
Hotels Limited 

has 

SUBSTANTIAL FUNDS 

available for investment in 

HOTELS, EESTAUBANTS 
‘ PUBLIC HOUSES 
AND ALLII^ Htjff^NESSES 

Details of Propositions which will he treated in the 
siricmt anfideM to he addressed tig :— 

THE SECRETARY (REF. M) 

55 Grosvenor Street, London, W.i. 







. .. iv; yK rt, '.V ■ t- ■ - ir-w-as 

, ■ ' ‘ ' ''fv rj 

Vienna’s new Intercontinental aH ioviting QomllllKJ 

nation of glass wall niodern andOiedemieier antique, chan-l 
delier-lit supper ,(;lu^, sid^w^lk Mfe.and shopping arcade,‘| 
'With 'a greatlddsfjbnjitftpl? the *'bparh;Rtng;*^t>ii-^«'^rkf3 
" Inig and superb' robms, 'no' wonder fiinSfal Mans^er ftari^ ,< 
Sternik draws a sparkling croWd.1(^ll''your trbW iigent 6r'1 
Intercontinental for reservations—cpnftrmed by i^namapj ; 
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FORTHE 
MOmiWG NEM^ 

On Monday Octobar 3rd, the fint edition of 
Tha Morning News wiH be off the presses/ 
Radical to its rooter The Morning News wili 
apeak from ^dia left, for the left and-if needs 
be -against tha left 

Tha Morning News wili fill a vital gap in tha 
political Hfb of this country-all the mors vital 
M a period of ranavred sAlali^ govamniant 
Committad to the sodalist jmIi^ of v|aw-^but 
Indapandent, of all parties ai\d pressure groups 
•The MofhHig News will be uniquely piaoed 
to tepoit, inlerpretand oriticiae whattha British 
Left is thli^king and doln^ ^ 

Whoqidll be behind This Morning IHeaveT 
You and people nka you. You can be part of 
The Morning News.not just as a reader but 


Tlib Is your ^opportunity to share in the nraking of a sroet 
new newspqier of the ieft The only natiomil daily news- 

. I ' ' ' 

paper tiiat vwll genuinely match the mood aiid the nibid of 
dm aifedit yon voted for e few days ago f 


eiao as a shareholder. The Morning News is a 
co-operative venture. It will be owned by its 
readers, writers, printed and pubkehars 
through the newly-forrped ii^ur Fress 
Co-operative Society. The Sodhty has a 
genuine 'Rochdale* consdtutian,/each mern- 
ber having one vote,only, Whether he has,pffe 
£ share or one thougl^. \ 

How will Tho Ma^ng Itows ogg^ql^ 
noway Comprehens^[l|^. Itwl|l cgncahtiiie 
its resources ofi ensui^ an 
wide eoveiege td;4he news, ^ut theii 
more^ than ,politics..^;^re.vm fpil mfwj 

of feature cont^,^. indepehifei#^|^ 
biitions fiom ^jpia^f of ' or»; 

of 


News will bs on sale five days e week, Monday 
to Friday. It will cost sixpence. 

Join New. Outright gifte and share applica* 
tions from indivfduais, from local Labour 
Par^s and fronv Trada Uniona have already 
reaped i level where pubiloetion oiy October 
3rd isassur^. Nmfhe Mdrhfitg News needs 
yoii-ee iSader end<ehiir^oider. We Invite 
yif^Mduely to coneideflclnino us In this new 
co-Q^ijretlve venture diet promises to have e 
pgwwfbf influence on the pollticel life of the 
'ci%try... . 

tlw form below end 
^ rife |oi i^ o t e details of, 

t^our Proas Coi^biMarattgg 



nHM,iiiul iiiaT*TWw or4i0iiiKch^|pfoM;i|jh« «IW 


SMSraytliwIlil * IVC1 
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Security* 

Strmjfth 

HALIFAX 


A mfWilli on Spain’s 
Cc^ifelSol- 

superb 

J^ofico apartment! 

Soflco are Spain's most prestigious apartment builders. Every 
property they let or sell they back with their own reputation. 
!:^11irough Soflco, a fiilly furnished, equipped and maintained 
iikury apartment, gloriously situated on the unrivalled Costa-del- 
‘ (Wlj^jran easily be within your reach for a month or for a lifetime I 
^dimple: EL MIRADOR 

Affgimut block situated above Torremolinos comprising 2 and 
3 b ud k o om flats with bathroom, shower, living/dining room. 
lM|^M|ii|piipd kitchen, terrace, gardens, swimming pool. 
Prioeij|l^lO€2730 
EstimildikbttiilK^^ Autumn 1967 

Soflco rdoihlf' Majef ja £4.0.0. per week in winter and £9.0.0. in 
summer. from £1900 to £10,000. 

By leasing yodP niKMMiit to Shown here: St^co's ^Palado 
Soflco you can «dliS|%t«tuni 
pre annum on ywjliilmnieiit. 

Details from 


AsMts; 1921^00^009 • fl€a«rvMt|3l,fOO,000 

Shares and Deposits In the Society art Trustee Investments Member of 
theMUln|So«leties AsiocIfltiM. - 

Head Office t Halifax, Yorkshire «— London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2. 

S Holies Street, CtvendUh Styuare, W.l. 62 Moorgate, ILC.2. 

136 Kens1n|ton High Street, W.0, 


(Gt. Britain) Ltd. DistE 
1 Vere Straat, LONDONT Wl. 
Tal: uyOo Paifce80S/2820 ^ 
HeadOffitei Mninaa. Mol1eaM«h» 
13. T»l: 21-51-lTAaioclalsd5eei 
in Paris, Biusseb, Madrid. 

fltato whalhsr for tales or letting. 



JAPAN’S 
LEADING ^ 
INDUSTRIAL . 
BANK^ 


Th^ Industrial Bank of Japan Is Japan's leading long term credit institution. 
It has a history dating back to 1902 and has played a leading role In financ 
Ing the gi owth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 
■ now one of Japan's largest private banks, and Us clientele 

H H comprise a substantial majority of the nation’s principal In- 

V ■ V dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ 
V ing on a deferred payment basis, in cooperation with 
U Japan’s Export Import dank, Oebbntures Issued by the 
^^djjjl^ B Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial institutions. If you are engaged In business 
with Japan, you'll fjnd The Industrial Bank of Japan 
^ a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 


I flE' 
INDUSi^IAL BANK 
ed JAfiiir. m. 

««ai OhlMS f. tAmtt IbraMMiaii; fiw.<ii-«s tap 

Cibs Uinm K««M T«|T«. tlMi nl23», tKMgi. 


loiilwc(na-MsH«gM,iwi«iilm«.ii,io«4^^ 2 t.I'kAmi^Ii. 

ft^^iiiijtofibi«ae bs ibiiia ta i i i t >#>< a waiggk iNk fMiHi 

Nm Wik OMsm nSMiateeS |I«PI Vorfli rinfMaff'* 
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^ ^4 ,t coitH^s 

youthful elltergy 4 -,^ 
management 

, \slt\l service 

j. Kiv.) ‘ '-j.- ;,■ •" ■ buiil^i£!sa with. - ^ 
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fee?.. ... ■■'•<■ "'•;r j 
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' i ' ..^ • ' . V''' ' I , ; i . 
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' ,■■ j ,y*ip '"i- I fi - b. 
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itte Intercontii if taHwi hoital,;*p 

has lots ftidf® to a,terg^,,heajt6crp<^^^ lienthousi 
suppar ctub^ srtoV>6t^rc&<Ie afW ^pfsitcftw. AhCl Ck»p^rrt 
ManagSer Max GUmiat's 6taft provides seiyii^ *b e...pj.n- ": .^'j 
hade 6f perfection. Call yogr travel ajgehl*ot’lntiBi^riit^^ 




Maybe that*s'Why we can’t step growing. 

I (Who Vf-nnls to?) i 


for. reservations^by. If^anardac. 


Toky47 




*“ Oneftf 31 mcoi»ip«r«ble inWon^i^at* a'r^nd 


Please help us te 



.rj/' jn ",". 

Tr ■ ^•. 



























3(»4 





lit t ill«d ri.- 

KmioIw 'lf«'hnng», «■« op>>i> i r>,' 

♦5*. „ 

■/' 




- 

TodtUft wd «r«| ttlH in th« samd business, 
but not only in Osaka, 
not only in Japah... 


A 


NbW York Aftoncy; 1 f.ii*s.e Marihfittan Plo/a, N«»w York 
San Francisco Branch: At,^ California ‘street, San Franr isro 
London Branch: 31 ■4‘j. Gresham Strer^t, London E.C. 2 

Hong Kong Branch: 2f$9 265, Dea Voeiix Road, Honn Konn, 


THE SANWA SANK, LTD. 


Iroaehaii SOS 


Fu^Kin i n il, Otttkc 
A^l1f urtoij Tokyo 


1866-1966 



THE fiCOKOMTSrr APRIL 9 . 

The Story 




During the past 100 year«i the 'ArethusU' has been home and training 
ship for thousands of boyst muny Bf whom have attained high ranks 
in the Royal and Merchani Navy. The chronicles of naval history 
record many citations of pld 'Arethitsa' who have been decorated 
for bravciy in action. 

To-day the need for such a train^g ship is a great as ever. Wilt you 
please help us to celebrate our C entenary by contributing generously 
towards the cvci'increusing cost of training and equipping our boys for 
a sea faring career. -• 

Please sand as much as you ean.Mmm as you can. to Lt. Coininaiidcr 
A. I>. SaghMid, R.N., who wil||ff||^|folly acknowledge atl donations. 



‘AR« 

'TRAINia^ .SHIP 

.CEIYTEN/MW I^AL, 

JPLEA.S-E GIVE CKNEROUSI^Y, 


SlIA^TESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA? TRAINING SHIP 

Patron H. M The Queen 

164, Sha-ftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 



Milling 
Best People 

If youTe in mentionedl 

In this advertisement and you use Premier Colloid 
Mills, you can be sure you’re milling- with the best 
people and the best equipment. 

If youT’e not milling- with the best people 
there’s a Dispersion Mill in our range to suit your 
need. Send us your problem for our laboratories to 
lyork oii^ or write for our Dispersion Mills biocdiLire 
quoting your Industry groiips; 


Esaentjat for dispersions in these Industries; 


adhesives 

beramica. 

obsmefcic;^ 

cha^cais 

elactroHics 

flrewoilts 


foodstuffs 

leather 

lubricants 

paints 

paper 

pharmaceuticals 


plastics 
polishes 
rubber 
^ soft drinks 
textiles 


Premier CullofU Mine L.ta„: 

4ffiRSHAM TRADING ESTATE, WALTON^g-THAMES. SURR3^; SNGIiANfi.^el: mWTeleijIiMSS 








BiiVi.ier'l »3 a N«w 


.<(paper. AuthorLted as Serund Class Mall, Pnst Offlof T>rpt». Dttuva. Frlnird In KtiKland By 8t 4 
Nawspnper Ltd . at Si. JameK'a Street, London^ S W.l. Tel«^ion«: WBitelinU sisri iVstu^e 


CWM JW* 

elemental prrsH I.td . Li^ndun L C.4. ruhlished b.v The 
«n tills isRue. OK Girt ; OveisfjA^ Bd. 
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LONdON STOCK EXCHANSE IHDtCES 


irj«j^jC^6tjHST-:EXTet 

(1951^00) 


FHIANCIAL 
riHis 

(I93S»I0Q) 


a -ACTUARIES 
OICES 

(Apn) to, ( 962 ^ 100) 


I U« ; t>RO*NARY 


Frict, I i Pr(c*, 


"vraET 

Apr. 5, 


Apr-^,. I Wiir. ao, ‘ Apr. 5, I9W 

TWS ! 1946 { 1966 


1966 


Noon OoM 


YipM 

% 


Nar. 29 

" !? 
Apr. I 
M 4 

5 


9H-5 
9H 2 
4 

414>2 
415,6 
413 4 


4H 5 
4|4 3 
4M 8 
416 I 
4H 8 
413 2 


IS 

5 31 
5 33 


Ord. 

Index 

144 9 
34S J 

344 9 

345 <8 
343 5 
342 4 


Yiel^ 

•/• 

5 68 
5,88 
S 89 
5 88 

5 92 
5 93 


Sh^es 

112 67 
112 53 
il2 59 
in 03 
111 68 
111 58 


Yield 

% 

5 40 
S 41 
S 40 
5 38 
5 40 
S 41 


2W, 

Censoli 
; Yield 

6 72 
6 68 
6 66 
6-66 
6 67 
6 69 


Oitfidlni 

Murk^d 


13^01*1 
I2.7« 
ft 141 
8.S4I 
11.19» 
11.661 


H»ch. 428 6<Ni6ru.ii7 4. 1966) 
Uw, 361 I IJiily 1965) 


H»|h, 3!>9 1 
(May 3. 1965) 
tow, 313 8 


Migh, 117 It (February I7» 1966) 
Uw/99 07 (My 29. 1965). 


rr.civi, (96S-66 


lb 


H.ch 


95 \ 
ftt« 
8|J. 
76V 
751, 

9.S 

9t-„ 

^9*4 

88V,. 

41 


8911 

90'e 

(04<4 

98'4 

102'* 

98*4 

83 

IU4*h 

60 

45*4 


907* 

B2^h 

/6<4 

7l'j 
7 OI 4 
56'j 
8814 
891, 
S.3*a 
81 >8 
-51 '4 
J7_ 

85% 

8 /% 

99 

92>2 

963, 

92»i 

67 '1 

98', 


RRITISH FUNOS 
DOMINION AND 
CORFORATtON STOCKS 


5 .ivm 2 t Bondt 2 *,%. I964'^7 

Savinan Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Bnrisli Elecint 3%.1968-73 

Savings Bonds 3%.I96S'75 • 

British Elecint 3%% .... 1976-79 
Britiih iVaniipori 3% ., ,. 1978-88 

Fiindins 4%.1960-90 

Funding 6 "<, 1993 

Bniish 3%.1990-95 

I'rrasury 5'.%.2008-12 

W 41 Loan Vj% .after 1952 

Coii’.olt 2* . . 


Knee, 

Mer. 

30, 

1966 


95J'i: 

84J<v 

78?.* 

74 

72% 

5814 

91 

89% 

S3%* 

82*u 

52*4 

37%^ 


Hnee, 

April 

5, 

1966 


9SI| 

Ik 

ir*'* 

ITk 

823.4 
52% 

371.4 


Nei Ked. 

Grow -Kfed. 

Yield. 

Yield, 

April 6, 

Aprd 6. 

19665 

1964 . 

£ s. d. 

£ t, d 

4 10 7 

6 16 9/ 

4 12 6 

7 0 5/ 

4 (0 10 

6 17 1 t 

4 II 1 

6 17 3 / 

4 8 3 

6 IS 8/ 

4 8 6 

6 14 0/ 

3 9 6 

5 3 9' 

4 2 1 

6 17 4/ 

4 7 1 

6 12 4/ 

4 1 4 

6 LS 8 / 

3 18 10 

6 IS 6f 

3 16 6 

6 13 7/ 


25/3 

41/- 

31/3 

23/3 

72/f 

. 63/9 

*^42/6 

30/3 ' 

55/6 

77/1% 

O/i‘4 

83/6 

JI/9 

18/6 


iT/Io^a! 


36/6 

i ! 

r 44/- i 

i ^V3 ; 

: 29/1% ! 

; 20/9 I 

38/- ' 

61/7% r 

V^4 
60/- ^ 

21/4% ' 
N/6% ' 


181)6 

N»4« 

7%6 
I % e 

8%6 

Mill 

2-96 


ll/t 

34/6 

28/1 

19/7% 

■ 51/3* 

; 32/IO>: 
. 28/4% 


50/10%! 35/3 


.1965-69 


Prices, 1965-66 


High 


68/4% 

52/6 

20/5% 

62/6 

75/9 

69'- 

50/- 

37/3 

-26’14 

51 /- 

44/6 

53/6 

^32/3 

30/3 

14/8% 

35/10% 

62/6 

1179 

I i/6 

r 

19/6 

14/9 

65/6 

12/7% 

l>/7% 

59/7% 

Tai% 

26/3 

10/9 

16/10% 

25/6 

27/3 

24/6 

19/3 

26/6 

38/3 

r. 


Australia 3%% 

Biimingharn 4%V<.1967-70 

LCC 6*4%. 1974 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

BfisioU%%.1975-77 

New Zealand 6%.1976-60 

Northern Rhodetia 6%,.. 1978-81 

LCC 6%%.1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 4*. l987'-92 
*ICC3%. after 1920 


Last 

^Dividend 

^o)^b)(c); 


8B», 

89 

100 % 

92% 

97 

?r' 

S'* 

42% 


la 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


: Price. 
Apr 6. 
1965 


8B<i 
89 
lOOia 

99 % 

so 

e2% 

Price. 
Mar 30. 
1966 


6 19 

7 2 


, Price, 
Apr. 5, 

1966 


53/- 
39/3 
14/2% 
50/9 
62/6 
47/6 
39/3 
, 27/9 
ClI'--.,. 
40/3 
J7/- 

£7iu 

'si/i 

13/3 

lO/l^ 

26/6 

47/- 

42/3 

8/9 

13/- 

13/6 

*4/6 

11/4 

13/7% 

12 /- 

16/7% 

17/3 

50/3 

13/4% 

13 /- 

47/3 

12/3 

iS/i 

f«/3 
16/10% 
36/3*4 
41/3 
. 12/iOi] 

; 14/6 ; 

; 19/9 I 
t 30/4% ; 
, 32 / 8)4 
35/e‘4.i 


BANKS, MSCOUMT 6 NP 

Barclays.£1 1 56/- 

Lloyd*.£1 41/6 

Marinis ..5/- . 15/6% 

Midland.£1 I 51/6 

Nat. Pfov^ncial.£f i 66/6 

Westminster 'S'.£1 ■ 54/9 

Australia 8 N. Z.£l | 44/6 

BOLSA.£1 1 33/6 

Bank of Montreal... .SI0 |£23))|6 
Bank of News Wales. £1 < 43/3 

Barclays DCO.£1 39/3 

Char tried .£1 46/6|i 

Hongk'g & Sliang-$25 £8'^ 

Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- , 27/6 

Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 £2834 

StandardilBank.£1 ’ 57/9 

7%o I Hambrns.5/- 27/-' 

5 e ; HHt, Samuel.5/- i2/7‘j 

24 c I Montagu Trust.5/- 31/6 

31 * 0 I Schrpders...... £l S9A 

6 I 46 I UhtoP Discount . £1 ''^/4 

II 6 I Bowmiktr.5/- 10/- 

10 n i Lombard Banking ...6/'* U\kJ* 
t2*lb 1 Mercantile Credit .. 5/- 14/6 

■ ^ United Domlna. T»t,.vSy- 17/3 

j breweries; Etc, ' ' 

Allied Breweries . ,.5/- l3/4)j 

Bass, MittheU AS... .5/- 15/3 

Charringion United. .5.'- - l3/4*j‘*' 

Distillers.■... 10,'- ' 22/9 

OuinncM. .5/- 20/3 

Scomsh ANewc. Brew £1 60/6 

Watney Mann .5/- 14/9 ! 

Whitbread ‘A'.5/- ‘ 14/-''' 1 

BUILDING, PAINT, Btc.' 

Associated Portland.. .£1 56/6 

BPS Industries ... . 10/- . 25/9 
Rrehard Costain ... 5/- 24/6 
Crittall Hope 5/- ■ 8/7 '2 ! 

International Pefnti . ,4/- ' 14/10*^ • 

London B^rck.5/-‘ 23/3 

R^by Portland ..... 5/- 26/1' i . 
CmNICAL 

Aljbnfiht B Wilson... V- 23/3 

BorakOefd.5/- 19/4 '2 

Fison*.£1 53/6 

ICI.£1 45/3 I 

lidnaaiuo..S/- 13/6 

DRAPERY 8 STORES ^ 

4 ; .‘•obtt 'Drofi 


I 7'ib 
l%fl 
1 3%« 

2 ri 
I 4 a 
8i,b 
8 b 

!$2 .47%t 

I Vi' 

7'^b! 

6/6b 

6 o 

$2 60c . 
10 b 


14 b i 

2% n 
12 b 

'I J 

4 o 
6% a 
4% 4 

14 o 

7%b i 
8 0 

12 b 

5 b 

15 b 
15 b 
8%0 

10 0 . 
5 0 . 
6%0 
3%0 
10 b 


I 

! 67/10', 

1 50/10', 

! 18/6 
; 62^1', 

1 71/9 
69/1', 
49/6 
. 30/6 
i£24>2 
'■ 4!/3* 

1 43/9 
49V3 i 

I M/ 9 ’ 

1 27/6* 

i 10/10' 

! 35/- 

i«7 

H/4», 

14/10'? 

13/10* V 

20/3 ’ 

17/1 

59/3 

14/9 

M/3 




68/1'j 

51/l'a 
19/4% 
62/10', 
72/- , 

69/7', 
50/4% 
.•30/7% 
£24'S„ 
41/3 
43/7', 

57/- 

V,r : 

; . 
i 46/7% ; 
9/1% . 
16/3 i 
*7/2 I 
17/9 ! 

i i 

14/3 : 

: 58/6 I 
M/4% ' 

I \ 

51/9 ' 

' 22/6 ! 
20 / 2 ', 
5/10', 

: 

: 18/6 . 
21 / 10 %. 

42/- : 

42/10', 
15/9 1 


a 


7 b i Montague Burton. .'JO/- 
6% 0 : Debpnhiiw^ * 10/- gig* 
10 b CretienWarehoom J/- WM' 
25 0 GUS A’.5/- 43/. 


16/- 

25/6 

31/1* 


f" 

15/7% 

20/6 
21/1 

18/3 

-11/9 
41/4% 

42/9^ 

IS/7'j 

17/10', J 17/9 i 


Tt^ 
Apr. 5, 
1966 

.>/ 

il 


4 1 
4 5 
(3-9) 
4-5 
4 9 

4 3 
4-7 
6 2 
3 0 
3 9 

5 3 

6 1 
(5-2) 

41 
2 8 
61 
4-4 

4- 5 

3 4 
3'A 
5 4 
B<2 
65 
58 

5- 6 

5 3 
54 

5- 5 
5 I 
61 
4-8 
5 6 
5 6 

4- 3 

4 9 
SO 

6 - 8 
6‘5 
50 

3 6 

5'7 

3-7 

5- 0 

5 8 

4 8 


C 0 V 01 


hl.- 
63'9 
II32/1 '3 
$8/7'3 
l8/7ij 
42/9 
6iy6 
76/- 

39/9 
41/6 
'9/- 
H/- 
26/3 
8/6'/ 
35/6 
fc3/3 
25/6 
2.5/3 
29/9 
12/6 
15/7', 
56/3 
19/6 
61,^9 
I7M0'. 
45/* 
72/9 
28/3 
48/6 
14/9 
21/4', 

38/- 

7/9 

40/3 

n/ 41 , 

10 / 1 % 

12/10'; 

S9/6 

33/10% 

37 ; 1% 

IS/9 

35/3 

ir/1% ■ 

14/1% 


37/- 

■ 44/- : 

•101/- ! 
• 29/3 . I 

8/- ' 

■ 33/- . 

44/- ' 

. 52/3 

30/9 ; 

■ 30/1', ! 

6/1'; I 
11/0% ! 
.17/- 
. 5/8% , 
26/4', : 
42/- i 
l7,/6 
19/9% 

' IB/3% 
9/6 
9/- 
44/6 
' 11/4', 
48/9 
13//'I 
34/IU 
S6/9 
20/9 
38/6 
10/4% 
12/6 

28/- 

6/8% 

32/4', 

9/- 

7/3 

8/10'; 

50/- 

25/9 

26/- 

12/- 

28/9 

6/3 

11/6 


S'jb 

5 n 

11 % n 
7%b 
8 o 

6 0 
3 e 
5%0 

12 b 

e%o 
20 f 

25 b 
S a 
IS a 

3 0 

4 a 
8 b 

5 0 
4Ub 
2 6 

3'820 
t7',b 


House ol Fraaer.5/- 

Marks B Spenrer ’A'.l/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Woelworth ...5/* 

Wl 

Brifislf Petroleum ... .£1 

BurmahOd.£1 

Royal Dutch .20 n, 

ShpilTransport. 5 /- 

UlcTamar.10/- 

EUCHUCAi « RADIO 

A€l.£1 

BICC..:.£1 

Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 13/9*< 

Decca.10/- 7fl>6 

EMI......10/- 26/9 

EMioM'Automauon.. .5/.* ' 1.5/9 

Englith Eieartc.£1 If/B'a 

General Clecvnc.£1 19/10' 

C. A Parsons ...£1 51/9 

Philips Lamp Work'. lOfl. i28/6 

Pl«i*e/ .10/- 34/4', 

Pye (Cambridge) .,. .5/- ■ 16/- 

Kadio Renn's.,5/- 40/7'» 

A. Rciyrolle.£1 j 50/- 

Tliorn EtecirKkl.5/- » 65/6 

ENGINEERING ' 

Babcock A Wilcox... .£i < 34/3 

lohn Brown. £1 

Cammell La»rd.5/- 

Internat. Combuu_5/- 

Swan flunter ^.£1 

|ohn Thddipson.5/- 

Coyeritry Gauge.... 10/- ‘ 32/- 

AlfredMerbcH.£) 53/1% 

Allied Ironfbunders. ,b/- 


ai/1 ) 21 /' 


i -M- , 7 7 

37/71, J7/7I, I (4-0) 

10/9 f lO/IOl, : 4-5 
19/- 1 19/1% 5-2 


70/ID'-si 72/3 


40/9' 
22/3 


46/- } 53/- 

69/7% 1 69>^ 
...... 1 H/9 

1 79/6 

I ?»/- 

’ tl/6% 
^ 46/3 
! 49/6 
i 58/- 
]MI/3 
31/3 
. 9/9 
• 40/- 
, 59/- 
. 64/3 

. 31/6 
37/10%i 32/- 


8/3% 
; 27/3 
23/6 
8/3% 


6 / 2 % 

11 / 1 % 

18/9 

5/9 

33/3 

60/3 


1$ 

b 

Avei ys. 

.5/- 

22/6 1 

24/4'i 

10 

0 

6SA. 

10/- 

20/6 1 

37/7»3 

10 

0 

Georg* Coh«n. 

.5/- 

10/- 1 

12/4% 

n 

0 

Oavy-Ashmere ..... 

..5/- 


9/3 

9 

h 

Guom, Keeri. 

.. .sM 

48/- ' 

47/6* 

6 

0 

Head Wrn,liuon.. . 

. .5/- 

19/- ; 

i il/3 

7%fl 

Metal Bom. 

. £i 

55/1% 

56/9 

6 

0 

Hausomo B Marlwv. 


16/41, 

; 14/3 

e 

n 

K<)ucld Chiiiiis 

. ..£' 

36/9* 

: 42/J 

3 

0 

Tube Invcistiiicnt' . 

. £1 

W/-* 

59/6 

2' 

/« 

Vickers . 

.. .£1 

23/9 

■ 23/3 

7 

0 

Ward triini. W.).. 

. ..£1 

42/9 

, 42/6 

13 

0 

WeHitt.'.n koi Cor(, 

. './■ 

11/9 

' IO/7'j 


10 b 

13 fl 
20 o 

6'i0 

I4’i«b 

11 0 
■2%0 
8', b 
lO'ib 
7 b 

10 0 
2 a 
17', 0 ' 
M Cl 


Woodaii-Dut khani 
FOOD A TOBACCO 

Allied 5upp'i*«s ... 10/- 
Avsor. Btiiish foodi .(/- 

Bovnt. ..£1 

Brooke Betid'8*.. .5/- 

rKcIi Lovell .2/6 

Internatienal btores 

f. Lyons *A'.£1 

Ranks-Hovn,.10/- 

Rerkitt A Colmari ,10/- 

Spillert. 5/- 

TaieAlyle.£1 

Tesco Stores ., . I/* 

Unigate.. ,$/- 


5/- 15/6 : 12/6^ 


28/6 

7/7% 

36/3 

11/7% 

9/3 

52/-II 

29/9 

28/3 

15/4% 

31/- 

.r- 


35/9 

; 

37/3 

! M/03s 

■ 

28/4% 

I 29/- 
. 12/9 

, 29/-- 

10/3 

H/I0», 


iJ!^. 

51/6 
68/9 
11/6 
79/6 
10/9 
M /71 
45/3 
48/6 

1 *7/6 , 

1114/4', 

‘ 30/101, 
B/7»3 1 
39/6 
59/6 
63/6 

31/3 ' 
31.'3 
■ 6/- 
' M/1% 
17/6 
i 5/7', 

: 32/6 
61/6 
20 /- 
' 24/4',. 
i 27/4% 

; 12/4', 

; 9/1', 

I 46/9 
• 11/10', 
56/6 
' M/- 
41/3 
58/9 
: 23/1', 
i 42/3 
10/7', 

I 12/10' 

- 37/3 
M/1% 
9/1% 

, M/7% 
51/- 
I 28/9 
' 29/3 
. 12/9 
28/- 
[ 10/9 
^ 12/- 


5 S 
7 3 
3 $ 

S 9 


51 
5 I 
4 5 
41 
4 9 

4 $ 

5 ; 

3 5 

4 3 

3 1 

4 5 

5- 7 

3 3 
2-8 

6 4 
70 

10 0 
6 7 
91 
fn) 

5 2 

5 3 

6 3 

4 6 
4-7 

(6 1 ) 
60 
6 0 
6 7 
44 

6 I 

4 6 

5 5 
8 6 
5 9 

7 1 
SB 

4-5 

4-4 

6- 4 

52 
44 

4- 7 

5- 2 
5 6 

4 8 

5 I 

7- 1 
2 8 

5 8 ' 


Cover 


13 

14 

1 >8 
13 

2 6 
l-l 
21 
2 0 


1- 3 
2 0 
17 

2- 1 
1-4 

f-e 

1'5 
12.7 
1.2 
\2 3 
I e 

1 3 

2 5 
31 
4>5 

14 
2 I 
0 4 
I I 

0 5 
I 9 
1-6 
I-a 

1-7 

1 8 

2 2 
12 
2 0 
13 
17 
t-7 

1 9 
1-9 

! 0 5 
. * ® 
'?5 

2 1 
2 0 

15 

1 9 

2 6 
15 
t 6 

1 6 

2 2 
2 3 
t I 
2 4 
1-8 


Ifqreign ano overseas stocks 


liir.lO(Apr.4 
1 Prci. [ Fret. 1 


Mtr. JOjASrri 


% 


ypTiriorApr."^ 

% 




14 

4:0 

M 

3 7 


1 II 
1-7 

I 

1-4 

. I’S 
r 5 

1-9 
. II 

I s 

1 6 
!•/ 

i i 4 

2 0 
3 4 

1-7 

.2 2 

; 3-1 

: 1-2 
: 12 
l-l 
1 I 

1 5 

2 3 
1-4 

i|:l 

t»-i 


Air tiiiulde.., ' 519 
BaticiuedeParit} 236 

Citroen.1 185 

C. F. Pctrole.. j 182 
Cie G. d'Elect I 569' 

Machines Bull. . 166 

'echiney. 209 

Yinaempv,.. 246 

Rhone-Poulciic ‘ 270 

I.M. 311 , 

tiiit'Gobain . l7Q'5i 169 

Usuier. 95 I 9S 

fridex .... /03-S 103 2 

High. i/2M (26,166) 

Lew. 93-49 (>07.65) 

0^ 31, 19651^ 100, 


1 odllHANY 

; 496 'A.tG. 

! 235 'fltaN'che. Amlin. 

> 182 -5; Beyer. 

185 -5, CommerztMink. 

561 OeuUche Bank. j 
166 ' Hoeghac Farb . 

209 Kui^cnkredit 
244 5 Loewenbrau.. I 
265-5 Mannesmann .. | 

312 Siemoni .... j 
Tliyurn-Muettc . 

Volkswagen . 1 
H«;si0r( /ride. 90-96 

Hiy/». 106 22 . , 

LW. 66 85 M.f.66) 

Dec. 31, l939mtQ0. 


471 

447 

341% 

418 

417 

451 

385 

970 

158 

497 

158', 

479 


466 IA.K.U. 

446 1 Amst«%Rot.Bk:. Ifl. 

34$ l8i)enkP|4. 

410 /Heinekefta-) * 

483 ilnterunW.50)H^ 
449 !KvN.H«bfOven. 

' Kon. ZfirtibvKty: 


381 

970 

1$8 

l$8 


ITALY 

Ass ConorDll . 
Breda 

ZditOM. 

Flat.. 

Ftnctder. . 

Centraie .. 
Moiitecatmi .. 

Hour J ... 

Olivetti. 

irelti S.p.A.. . 
Rmaaccnce .. 
Snia Viaco'ta .. 
fndea .... 
High ..... 


m W.TTi s 

445*31 'w'a 

! TteHpd fft.25{;. {H.tM 5 Pl.tfJ'i 
1 R4W^Pl.5Di. mm F1.ll2 
' thomaggen AO. Pi, 89' H. 87 

.yileurpb.R. 62-8R. 62-4 

473'/' Zy>ran*nH(fF20)!FLt63-S R 168 
90'58 ImNir 299-5 304-0 

(8./.6S) Mifh....... 370 9 (7.1.65) 

. tow.. 799 $ cmM) 

^ 4953^400, 

swbdIn^ 

ANa Uval B,. 


fr«r. (‘Pyet. 
4.450 I 4,500 


Life Lire BEUHIH 

106.150 1107.000 I Ar1>cd. . .. 

4,180 ' 4.172 Bque. Soi;. Gen, 4.170 ' -4,225 S*A* . 

3,041 2.987 Ctm*nt’ie*Br> 0 . 1.60S | 2>60 iitSrfJStVr* ift 

2.794 CdckerilUOug. 4,'VM 1 '1,400 

855 Eapetance Leng 1.896 ! 1,940 

10,005 Hnhnkxft ... J S.S80 . t 5ke«d. Banken 


"IS? 
10.100 
1.960 
15,900 
3.757 
3.830 
392 
4.7D5 
69.91 


HobPkpn_ 

1,922 Innevetioiy .... r 3,340 

15.500 PetroRne.'./ f H ,861 

3.700 PhPtb Gevaerc ’ T.W 

3.795 Sem Generate . 45.715 16^85 

385 SoRm .. .9;S20 9,620 

4.606 Up. Hinlert 1/fO B34 884 

« 68-76 IrtdM 94-41 95-0/ 

74-05 ( 23,2.66) I N/gb. iOS’4 (8.1.65) 

49 53 <H.U$) ' Lew. 94 0 05.42.65) 

/All. 2, 1962v* iHo. OjtC. 3 /, I963mt00, 


_ _ . _ , . . - . _ JornN' 

(c) Year's dividend. (•) Tp eerlieia dbw. "'(f)-- .. - 

Rlindbiib and NyMblinO Stock. )6 p»mm gMcea NiRplied by 
»fi lorecaet ^ieideiMk 




Kr. - Kr. 
300 , 105 
415 410 

195 , 194 
255 255 

291 300 

162 163 

$v, CeHutosa 187 ; 186 

*.. ,172 

2M 

hdtit 7i0'/y 753-48 

High, 267'70 OH.0 65) 

tew,. 73P 45 (14.3,66) 

Dec. 79. 1956« m. 

NORWAY , % , 

BergenaiFrlv’bk.I IW \ 154 

BerrefMrd.... 160 : 162', 

NoKtkHydrp/. 227'^ 227« 


.I’TS hdttt 750'/y 


_ _ ___ « ■ V T--Ti__T—.*■ ( 0 ) Interim dividend, (jb) 9inat dividend. 

<f> ix glL '"•<#0 A7w Z^tah tax.' (/) Tie'lateai date. .“(rtV>nteriin unee reduced er passed, (p) Resulting from split of Federation of 
-y Oeleva $t«wr»il«s, Tokyo. (^naAao Stock,lndfM«ri4M9'«>dpph«d by th^^optceal^tock fgchimgOr .?* Yieldt ^ brackets a.-u 












































































2 ^t(S 

}0,Ji!Urf OMIMAMr 
#<iK6)(€) STOCKS 


rt/4 ' ■ 44 /f i ■ Srii Am#^Toti»c.. JO/- ! ■■!'> 2 /S 

? 0 '^’ •" I ij/" ■ " ? S'* C*H^*»4r _. . 10/7 , »/l. 2^/41 


7*, 
49^ i 
115,- 
14' 1 
J6/3 
It 

II VS 

|7/i 

41/1 

40/1 

•l/i 

M 3»i 
I5/I»i 
W/I'l 

S^»>, 

44/3*4 

i?;r* 

15/4 

30/4«, 

44/4 

*7/- 

14/ 

3(/4 

42/4 

23//'i 

5V3 

31 '4 

3‘V- 

45/3 

51/4 

42 J 

24/4 

11 /- 

24/- 

2S/4 

34/1 

35/1 

14/4 

30/7«, 

U/H; 

n,- 

29/4 
22 /- 
44/4 
10/1 
14/3 
M/4 
31/9 
14/- 
25/9 
4»/J 
54/i 
48/4*1 


4 ;^ 

s;!. 

97/4 

37/- 

W/l 

Iff-' 

i/T?. 

'W* 

#• 

25/1 ‘1 

29 /- 

22 /- 

, 3V4 

! 54/4 
, I5/7*J 
i' 21/4 
48/4 
i 17/9 
38/;* 1 
M/7‘i 
24/- 
47/- 
44/1 


H b 

41»yd 
25 4 


Ga(i:|44i . 

Tobacco.^1 



t40 
25 o 
15 b 
50 S 
14 d 

n»*A 


SrUanoic 

Commbricbf Unlidrta ^.V* 1 

fii^ufcr^ tow 
C«norilAcci4«.4i...<S/* t 4ft/9 
Goirdian.".4/- 1 29/9 

RdyW...5/- 34/3' 

Ro^i iKchanxo ,, «. 41 73/1 
MOmi 4 AlIKlUfr 

iriUib Motor .,,. 
l»|uar Can ‘A’... 

Rooim Motor* *A 
Intend Motors .. 

Rrictol Aoroptana 
Hawkar Siddalar • 

‘ Kolh-RMca-*. 

Oowty, GrouO- 

DufHop Robbar .. 

loaaph Ittcat. 

Triploa Holding . 10/- 

Mf^ft 4 NbWSPAfEftS 
Financial Maw* ... b/- 

hnanoal Tima*.5/- 

Intarnai, Pubhahina .5/- 
. Nawa. of tha World. 5/- 
I W,H.SmJm4Son'A'.£l . . 

rhomaon Ora'o.,.... 5/- ) 20/3 

ftowatar Papar.£1 i 44/9 

Briual) Pnntmc.5/- , 19/i 

OunzI Pulp.*.. S/- ' 27/9 

Road Papar.<tl f 9i/6 

Wiat»rti Taa 


W- 

\V,t 

\W 

\VU, 

i 27/1 't 
! 19/- 
i »4/3 

I 32/4 

i B/4J* 

: W-'i 

■fia 

19/6 

24/1 

38/9 

18/6 


’'ll’! 

4 K 
M «»ld 
10 a 
7 b 
2*3 a 
9 o 
♦0*1*0 
2 iia 
5*«b 

20 4 
30 4 

I4»i0 

7 

0*14 I 

8 b 

10 4 I 

10 o ' 


10 4 Celailtas.£1 ; 38/4 

10 4 Dorman l^na.£1 125/3 

2 b Lanaaihira Staal.. ..£1 1 19/3 

8 b I South Durham.£1 1 18/- 

10 o I Steal Co. of Wala* ..£1 14/- 

7‘ j b I Stawarti R Uoyd*. .. £1 32/3 

10 b ' lohn Summari.£1 , 30/3 

UnitadStaal.Zl “* 


’ 1 

26 • ! 
ID <t ; 

4 o 
20 a , 
t4i,b ; 
7'9ib 

8 b ' 

11 0 ' 
37iin 

5 tf 

10 fi > 

12 b 
10 o: 
«3 i 
35 b j 


Aaaoc. Sritiah Pictura.5/- 
Aasoc. Talaviaion ‘A'.’S/- 

Wm. Bmrd.£1 

Saacham Group.5/- 

Bookari. 10 /- 

ftritiili Match.£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

British Ropai.5/- 

BuiMn’*.I/- 

Da La Ruo.10/- 

Or*aat.5/- 

Gaaiotner ‘A’ ...... 5/- 

Glaxo.10/- 

Harrison4 Cr. Oafd.. .£1 
Hoovar 'A‘ ...5/- 


ime acdiWMTst"Ariifit 


W J/I! 

. .a v’H i niJit 

Hbdaop*a8ar ..;.£^ : «/3 fW/B ..3 8 TJ 4 

?l/l* if^3i ^5*0 I I 

Sadrs W..5/- l9/4*»' 19/9 l9/7»i 4-4 . 1-4 




t 22 'ib , 
Nit a 
lO'^pO 
5 d 


rGlau.. 


AnpIcMAmartcan. . 10 /- 
Chartar Cons,. .5/- 
Comtolid. Gold Fiald*.£l 

Ganaral Mining.£♦ 

Unutn Corporation. J2/6 
Prat State Gaduld., .5/- 

W. Drrafoncain.10/- 

Wottartt Deep 'A',... £1 
Waitarn Holdinj* . .5/- 
ftoan Salvciton Tsi. ,. .£l 
Tantanyilu Cons.., ^ 10/- 
Z. Anfio-Amar...vJ0/' 
Da BbarsDeld Rap.JS/- 
Interntc. Nrchal.., .n.p.r. 
London Tin.,.. .d/- 

RIZ ....10/- 

Tronoh ^. 5/<* 

SHIPPING 

Angh Nornaasi.£J 

Brti 4 Com'wadlflr.. 10 /- 

Cunard.. fi 

Furnmu Withy .£f 

Ocean Stoam.Cl 

PR OOafd. £1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrmatoh & Dawhsi 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

Wast Ridini; Wornad.fl 

Weolcombars.£1 

Calico Printars.S/- 

Coats, Patons A B.. 4 .. £1 
English Sawin|.Coi»n $/- 
Vlyafk InL,.....5/- 

wRBStS w ¥ 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET *A' Dafd.5/-^ 

Cable A Wireless....5/- 

PhllipHill.5/- 

Industrial A Ganerai.S/- 
City Centra Props... 5/- 
Clty Lond. Real Prop..£l 
Land Socdritias . . 10/- 
Lond, Cnty. Fraahld 10/- 
TEA A RUMM 
Cont. Tea A Lands. ..£1 

Jokai (Avam).£1 

Hijjhland. A lovnUndsT/- 
London Asiatic. 2/- 



IS 

IVI'j 


Jf- 




271/3* 

19/71, 

9S/9* 1 IO 8/9 
116/10*, 120.'- 
108/9 :J0/- 

128/9* ’i34/3 
M9/9 ;|41/I0<’ 

7B/I«y i-QO/- 
2f3/9"‘ ^223/9 ' 
40/- 6^9 

12/3 M/4>? 

57/9* 43/6' 

151/li'i*' 195/-'' 

$147*1 

14/10*1 22/4*1 
■28/71,11 34/1*, 
18/4 17/- 


314/3 : 

22/7*, 
109/10*, 
t20/- ' 
IOB/4 . 
<24/4', 
■138/9 ■ 
77/9 
*222/4 
71/3 
14/7*, 
44/3 
184/4 
$207 
22/4 
34/1*2 
17/3 


34/1 ' 19/- , 19/- 

19/- 20/9 ' 21/3 

45/3% 15/7*? ‘15/6 

30/-' ‘30/3 30/- 

... I 51/- , SI/7', 

27/4*j ’ 27/3 ' 27/3 


39/4 39/3 

14/3 17/4, 

19/- ■ 20/4 

54/4 j 43/4 
19/10*,: 18/4 
10/9% I 11/4 
40/9 I 44/4 , 
10/5*4 13/1*; 

14/-* ; 15/0% 

24/3 I 
49 / 1013 ! 

18/4 
15/4 
29/9 
27/7*1 
53/4 

15/10*3 

24/9 


27/3 

55/- 

17/41, 

14/4*; 

31/4 

28/1*, 

41/1', 

17/3 

27/41, 


39/3 1 41 

i7/iii,; 5 1 
; 20/4*a I 4 I 
:A3/4 '57 

I,l8/7ti , 7 5 
i 12/- 4 7 

45/3 4 0 

! 13/- 5-8 

; 15/4* 4*9 


27/- 
54/9 
17/4*, 
! 14/1*1 
31/9 
28/4*2 
40/3 
17/1*3 
24/3 


43 /- 52/6 ■ 53/- 

20/9 12/3 12/- 

3/0% 3/4% 3/6 

3/7*2 3/9 3/9 



NAW YOUK PRICES AND IN0ICE8_ 

Mar. i Apr. i Mar. , Apr. 

30 ; 4 30 , 4 

■ * t * $ i-*, 


Alch. Topaka.. 
Can. Pacific ... 
Pennsylvania.., 
Union PaciRc .. 
Amar EWictrir 
Am. Ttl. A Tal. 
. Cons. Edison .. 
Int. Tal. A Tal.. 
Waaiarn Union 


' 396| 94*1 

55*, 57% 

40% 45*1 

Ik tin 

jS^ 

■I 


AiuminUinn.... 
Amar. Cun. . , 
Am. Smalting.. 
Am. Viacosa . 
Anaconda .... 
8atk Steal .,,. 

;;; 

§iSi!|SU;n; 


IT* 


ODwCh4Nu‘<a% 
Go Pont 
Cast Kodalt ' 
Ford Motor ... 


44>a 

100% 99% 

.184*1 9134 

J 35% 34% 

.150*4 i)S8 
. 75% 77 

49*, 50*4 

. 26*4 27t„ 

53% 55', 

. 34 34 

. 95*1 98% 

. 72*4 : 73% 
.2MI, 111 
.tlil*a 125 
. 50«, 50», 


Gan. Bloccric .. .|I09», 
General Poods.. 73 
Ganoral Motors., 92% 

Goodyear.' 45 

Gulf 6(1. 52*a 

im. Bus. Mach,.. 511 
Uit. Harwactar.. 49*2 

kMr,Nickai ...;94. 
lAltr.PMA*'.... 29% 

Mooianco.■ 78 

Nat. DMdttcrs .. 32 
Pan«Amtr'ran ,,. 82% 
Procter Gambia.! 85% 
Radio Corpti. ....52% 
Sears Roebuck .. 54% 

Shall Oil. 59*] 

Socony*Mobil ..'91 
Sifiiid. Oil Ind. . 43% 
Stand. Oil N.l... 73 
Union*Carbide ., 41% 

U.S. Steel.! 48*1 

West. Electric ., 42*4 
Wool worth , 24*1 
Xerox.245% 


S.'* 


! 74*a 

:l7% 

i-ts: 

574, 

.1% 

.tk 

42% 

49% 

in'* 

US'I 


Money Market Indicators 

iiiGGCbt ratcB in London shoucd little change over the election. The fall in the ItTcal ituihoriiic 
seven day rdio war offset by a rise in the three months rate. Treasury bill rate was unchanged 
in t4cw York the Treasury bill rate ro«c and seven days^ Euro-dollar rates hardened. ’ A fall in the| 
cost of forward cover helped to sy/ing oovfered ni8r|ru2R in London’s favour. 

TREASURY 0114. TENp»S- MONEY AND AMITRAOE rATCS 

■ A,ril 

BMroHiCorltiqi depe*'fA: 

(in Pons); 

2 days’ netiea ... S7p-4 

3 months' .. 46a'-6 


Amount <£ million) 


9i-Oay 


Standard and Poor'a Indieaa (1881-43^^10) 


m 

425 

Industnalt j 

Yield 

% 

i Govt. 
Bonds 1 

i Yiiid 
' % 

NMb 2 

95-41 

3 12 

81 29 i 

1 4-74 

9 ' 

95'14 

314 

81*74 1 

82 23 1 

1 4-71 

nv' *4 , 

n99 

3 19 

! 4-44 

23 * ■ 

. 95 24 

2-IS 

82 80 1 

1 4 40 

M 30 

94 98 

314 

81 41 i 

1 1 



.Data eif 
Tender ! 

ORored 

^^tied 

Average 
rate of 

Alletced 
at Max. 



Alieiment 

Rate 

' I94r 

97-&iiy 


’ s. 

d 


April 2 

180 0 

325 0 

130 

11-49 

44 

Nov. 

200 0 

414-7 

109 

4-.09 

23 


180-0 

319 0 

109 

2-90 

38 


.180-0 

382 1 

107 

10 72 

54 

Dac. 

180 0 

414-t 

107 

5 32 

30 


190-0 

337 4. 

109 

4 44 

44 . 


190*0 

310 9 

110 

3 74 

49 


laO'O 

345-1, 

110 

5 88 

41 


180*0 

372 4 

MO 

5-08 

20 

1944 , 






Jan. 7 ' 

170 0 

287-9 

MO 

5*20 

41 

.. l!l 

ITU 0 

337 0 

109 

9 73 

48 

M 21 

140 0 

345 I 

109 

8 33 

24 . 

28 

ISO 0 

300 2 

109 

803 

»7 

Feb. 

ISO 0 

287-9 

HO 

1*22 

25 


150 0 

289 0 

li* 

3*91 

19 


140 0 

311-5 

rti 

1-90 

18 


1400 

304*4 

112 

4*78 

31 

Mar. 

170 0 

332 7 

M2 

4-49 

19 


2000 

413 9 

M2 

2^24 

1® 


180*0 

313 8 

M2 

1*24 

11 


180 0 

324 1 

112 

0 95 

32 

April 1 ' 

1900 

310 9_, 

Lm 

1-42 



Tsndsr 

twu 4 London 

Out¬ 
standing 


% 

.8 


2.290 0 

2,530 0 
2,530'0 
2 M0 

2.480 0 
2,450* 0 
2,420 0 
2,4100 
2,400 0 


2.390 0 
2.370 0 
1.340 P 
2i340 0 

2.2300 

2.210 0 

1;^:S 

2,1900 

2,t«D'0 


4 

4 

4?a 

'P 


Bate (Irom 
7%, 3/4/85). 

DeposiC nitea: 

7 deyi' notice: 

Clearing banks .... 

' Discouns houses.. 

Local authorities 
3 months' furntd'. 

Local tuihorltias 
Finance houu 
CaH morsuf; 

Clearing banks'; 

minimum. ^ 

Day-to-day spread., 
MarlcMtsMecoiint r«tiM 
(3 months*): 

Treasure bills S'4>, 

Bank whs. 5*%s-4 

Fin*trodSibills. ... 7^7*2 
purenApIber dopoelte. 

7 days’ notice. 5 *'*-5% 

l.^monOis'. 5*2-4 


N«v^ voaa 

Trsuksury bMls: 

Merch 30. 

April 5 ......... 

Horkoc pappr: 

Bank bills .... 

Certs, of dopoMt, 

Btorlinc: 

Spot rate.. 

Forward rate (3 

months'). 

PorworsI cssuor 

(3 NipriiilS'). 

Annual tnt. cost . 

In voatmont' CurrancU; 
InimsimencA, 1934% pn 
Security £... l%diK. 


4- 54 

4 53 

5 00 

5- 2S 

2 79%,-^ 


l-'%s 


425 Induttrials:— 
Low. 84 


High, too «0(Fftb.9^ 1944). 
43 (luno 28,- 


, 1945). 


* On AprN Itt Mndors for 9I«8*7 %IHa at 09 I2s. Od. 
«tcur*d 43 p*r c*nt, hlghor vsondii*'iNdni ellotiod in full. 
The oOor for (his woek urii Barr CI90 tpiriton 9|-day biffs. 


Covarad Arbitrage JNargina 

Shpwmf the dsfferencmlsln'iiiieaafi the pdrtteufgr lf% easels, 'odlfubtel 
for t/ie cost of ferwerd eschenge cover. 

In Ibeour ssf 

> ' ' .. Luh o sials ? Tlus w Oik : - 

TPoneurf 'HP iiindon >%, 

BuraiMM/aa 'iNMt. oaitfst . . 

a* ..N Veu4t'%i 

*/awr*-4«oip|ifii P). ^0Mk.v,^ct- *« 
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.?^M 'x: ■ ^"^ilil 

- .#»., .; ;.- ; 


.^r-‘; 


■# il' 


And it'$ beeii;^ fong one to yotir housed 
that ^e get much credit for, Becki^ 


that's aHi/ye 


.~'A. Jr ■ M f m . y »)t. . '.n h « 
’.‘■> . - 
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At the end of the line is Rdst. 


This line happens to be a Standard Telefon og Kabelfabrik mission in Europe. And SIC is a 

submarine power cable which A/S (STK), an ITT System company prime supplier of undersea coaxial 

marks the beginning of economical in Norway, manufactured and cable for the worldwide Common- 

electricity for the island of R0st laid the 61-kilometer cable from wealth cable telephone system, 

miles above the Arctic Circle. Lofoten to R0st - one of Europe's intomatinnai Toionhnno anH 

The.»bl. «,etch« „om «,e Kgr^h 

mainland of Norway. It delivers STK and other ITT companies largest international supplier of 

electrical power (20 kilovolts and in Europe, such as Standard electronic and telecommunication 

3.800 kilovolt amperes) to R0st Telephones and Cables Limited equipment. World Headquarters: 

at one-fourth the former cost when (STC) In England and Standard 320 Park Avenue, New York, 

power had been generated by a Elektrik Lorenz AG (SEL) in New York 10022. European 

small diesel plant. Among other Germany, produce land and sea Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 

things, this new power supply communication cables with all I'Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium, 

will provide a basis for industrial- the associated terminal and 
ization of local fisheries. repeater equipment. 

These companies are responsible 
for most of the major develop¬ 
ments in cables for telephone and 
telegraph long-distance trans- 


ITT in Europe since 1844 / employing more than 133,000 Europeans ( 30 com¬ 
panies ■ 110 plants / manufacturing In virtually every country In Free Europe. 
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LETTERS 


Rhodesia 

Sir —Spiriiiially, militarilv and economically 
impotem, Rngiand, governed by pink little 
men. will not break Rhodesia. Anaemic 
officials ol your embassy in Pretoria with Itnv 
foreheads and without chins, stupidly count¬ 
ing petrol tankers rolling into Rhodesia at 
Beit Bridge, will not change this, neither will 
vessels of the Royal Navy cruising around 
Bcira. There is no haiicd here of Lngland, 
just embarrassed pjiy for a once great nation 
acting so despicabiv and making itself the 
laughing stock of the entire world.—Yours 
faithfully, H. C. Noli 

I’okaiy Snutli Afnca 


Sir— Surely, ii the Portuguese governmetu 
can consider aiding and ci'mlorting the rebels 
in Rhodesia, the British government can 
equally offer to supply similar assistance to 
the Mozambique resistance movement led by 
Dr Eduardo Alondlane. It seeks to obtain 
the independence of Mozambique under an 
African majority government.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Robkrt I. Rotberg 

Harvard l-mversityy MassachuseUs 

Sir —Your lordly opinion over Rhodesia 
“ that extra sanctions . . . will probably be a 
mistake, but it is not a big enough mistake 
for anybody to get passionate about ” 
is typical ol the views of an impenetrable 
block of thinkers and writers and politicians 
in this country; and is evidence, if I may 
say so, of a complacency and righteousness 
that, for the four millions in that unhappy 
country, must defy belief. 

To declare to Rhodesia: “You are to go 
without your savings bank in London, vour 
money box in Zurich, you shall have no oil, 
2 !nd no trade until vou sit up to lal'le and 
do as vou are is enough to make the 

most tractable child bite Itei lip in defiance. 
This hungei-will-bring-^hem-to-heel atiitude 
ill becomes a British government. Do we 
do right to iiiciease s.inctions‘^—Yours 
faithfull>, Mit:uAFT Joscri.VMK 

London^ SWi 

Famine in Africa 

Sir—T he rain which has come to Becluiana- 
land is too late ro undo the ellccrs ol six years 
of drought. Bcchuanaland has been a protec¬ 
torate loi three generaiionsj duiing which 
Britain, the protecting power, has done little 
except kceii The peace, and prevent Rhodesif 
or South Alrica from asserting sovereignry 
over the country. The people of Bechuana- 
land are grateful for this. But hardly any- 
Ihing has been done to develop natural 
resources. It is not a splendid record. 

Bcchuanaland is aboin to become inde¬ 
pendent. 'J'hc Baiswan i want independence 
now because they think the World Bank is 
more likely to give an “ independent ” state 
the money required for a sensible water 
policy. Water could be taken from the 
Okavango swamps in north-west Bechuana- 


land, Tlu>ugh as the Okavango rises in Angola 
and pas.scs through the Caprivi strip othei 
power interests are involvetl. The Batswana 
m:iv be right but it is rather a terrible indict¬ 
ment of the British govemment. To drain 
the swamps and canalise the wafer would 
doubilcs.s CO.SI as much as several miles of 
British motorway. 

These are proud and intelligent people 
who do not want to live on charity. Bin they 
will have 10 until the land recovers ; families 
who had hundreds of cattle which provided 
a cash income and provided tor sending 
children to school and improving standards 
of living arc down to a few head. There is 
no milk. Oxfam could do with twice the 
amount of money. But above all what is 
needed is an awakening of public opinion: 
you have got to say iliat money ought to be 
spent not to increase the export drive or 
make people here sii back more comfortably, 
but to feed iliis tribe, and to do expensive 
public works which w'ill not be “ economic *’ 
except in the sense that, if they arc done, the 
Batswana will not starve again.—^Your* 
faithfully, Naomi Mitciuson 

London, EC 4 

Oil Imports 

Sir —Surely the heading on your note on 
oil imports (March 19 th) should read 
“Thank Heavens for BP” since BP’s earn¬ 
ings appear to be higher than Shell, whereas 
their exj>cndiiure on crude oil was lower 
than Shell. Furthermore you make no men¬ 
tion of the 40 per cent Dutch interest in the 
Shell group—has this been taken into account 
in your Figures? For, as we all know, BP not 
only makes a profit for its shareholders but 
lor the laxpavers .an well, a point out of which 
tliev have ne\ er been known to make anv 
capital, so lar a^ I know, no doubt out of 
respect for ♦.heii major shareholders’ feelings 
—Yours laithfullv, P. I lAl.M•Ol<l•n-JuMt;i^ 
/^Idhonrud 

The West’s Turn Now 

Sir—Y es. Now* it is the turn of the West 
f'Warch loib). The Afto-A.sian countries otic 
airei anothet are disenchanted with marxisnf 
jtiiJ iiic svvdtly over to a form ol 

g'lVL-rnmeni wliiLh doc.s not lend jiselF to 
such Lunveriflonal descriptions as drmocrLKV. 
socialism 01 communisni. Each country 
wants to be free ol dl foreign influences. II 
This tendency Inspires them lO divert their 
energies to the economic biiild-up of their 
enunrries rather Than to futile and etidle-.. 
political bickerings, the> would grow much 
I'asUM 

In India, the ruling Congres', party, after 
a lo’ig spell of honevmoim with statist 
e:.oiv.uiuc policies, has begun to realise the 
!olIv of economic controls. The liberal 
economic policy which was set in motion 
wirhoui much publicity by Mr Sha,stri is 
being pursued, though silently, by Mrs 
Gandhi and her cabinet colleagues. Private 
industry has also ri«en to the challenge, but 
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progress has been painfully halting for want 
of crucial raw materials which have to be 
imported. The western nations wliich are 
interested in the spread of democratic institu¬ 
tions in Asia and Africa should conceive of 
a plan, as large and comprehensive as the 
Marshall plan, for the uplifting of these 
coiinrries. Here is a golden opj>ortiinity for 
the West to help those who are willing to 
help themselves and light the lamp of demo¬ 
cracy when it sht>ws si>me sign of shining* 
If the West at this crlrical juncture fails to 
come to the aid (repayable, indeed, with in¬ 
terest) of these countries, then all its profes¬ 
sions of containing China and communism 
should be considered as hypocriticaL But 
I do trust that the West will not fail us.— 
Yours faithfully, V. K. RanganathAN 

Madras, India 

Europe or America ? 

Sir —Mr Heath, with the approval of your¬ 
self and other newspapers, wishes to lead ut 
into Europe. Now that Hawaii and Alaska 
have become constituent states of the 
United States of America, you would 
perform a public service by examining 
whether the arguments in favour do not 
apply even more strongly to our first joining 
instead what might then well become the 
United States of the Free World.—Yours 
faithfully, Brian Auqardb 

London, W4 

Mantaro Contract 

Sir—^W ith reference to 3 Pour aitlclt of 
February 5 ih on the Mantaro contract, I wiili 
to state the following: 

In 1955 F.lectrooonauk was piroixiotod and 
founded bv Adriatica di ElettriciU (SADE), 
F'lAT and Montccatini, each company 
Continued on page 1 x 3 

Management 

Today 

The monthly magazine for 
leaders of British industry 
First issue, out this week, includes: 

l<.conomic Management under Labour 
I'he Strange Scandal of Overtime 
Keeping Cunard Afloat 
How RCA Gambled and Won on 
Colour TV 

The Total Transformation of GEC 
Reed*s New Pattern for Wallpaper 
Whafs Right with British 
Management 

Price 10 shillings 

Management Publications, Ltd., 

96-88 Edgwure Road, London, W2 
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underwriting one third of ica^ fhaipst 
owns an estimated 5 per ceflt ol, M^nlwatiiit^ 
equity. Maybe it was this mthority interest 
that led you to gather that IRI “ encouraged 
the promotion of Elcctroconsuh. As a matter 
of fact IRI neither took part in the promotion 
or foundation of the company, nor was con¬ 
sulted to that end, nor had anything to 
with it in the following years up to now. 

“ Helping Italian exports of elcctro-gencra- 
ling hardware” never was our company’s 
aim, either declared or undeclared. Total 
value of clcciro-mcchanical equipment for 
power plants abroad amounts to 18 per cent 
only of the overall cost of our projects ($187 
million against $ 1,050 miUinn). Italian 
tenderers were successful for $75 million of 
that equipment. 

The main reason for the purchase of the 
company’s equity in 1965 by a group of its 
employees stems from the interest they have 
in directly controlling, with no outside inter¬ 
ference, the policy of the company on which 
all their professional income depends. Alw, 
under the old ownership, wherever lilcctfo- 
consulr was the project engineer, afTiliate 
firms of its shareholders were debarred from 
tendering. And vice versa. A minor reason 
was the wish to overcome some disagree¬ 
ments in opinion with the previous owner as 
to how the company should operate. 

I only vfifAx to add that all Electroconsuh 
actions have been ordered by die persons 
officially in charge on behalf of the client.— 
Yours faithfully, A. Semenza 

Milan, Jtaty ElecuoconsuU 

Malaysia 

Sir —Commenting on indemesia's attitude 
towards a peaceful solution (page 31 , April 
2 nd), you said; “The prospects can hardly 
be made more hopeful by the decision 
reached on Wednesday that the joint Singa- 
porc-Malaysia defence council should break 
up ; unless, of course, that decision makes it 
easier for the Malaysians to talk, as Malayi> 
to Malays, to their cousins in Jakarta.” 

As The Times pointed out on April isi: 
“ Singapore’s withdrawal from the joint 
defence council with Malaysia is not another 
unliappy gesture of set^erance from the main¬ 
land. . . . The Singapore defence minisici 
explained that, as originally drawn up, the 
council was quite inadequate to serve die 
needs of the separated territories. His atti¬ 
tude was acknowledged and reciprocated ft>r 
Malaysia by Tun Abdul Razak. . . . Far 
from being hostile in intent, Singapore’s 
withdrawal clears the decks for at least one of 
the new agreements that will have to be nego¬ 
tiated between these separate but clo.sely 
linked states.” 

In announcing Singapore’s withdrawal the 
Malaysian prime minister said defence 
arrangements between Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore would continue. He also emphasised 
that the economy and defence of Malaysia 
and Singapore were interlinked. 

The next day the Malaysian minister of 
defence told the press that negotiations 
between Malaysia and Singapore on a new 
defence treaty arc expected to be completed 
sixm. Meanwhile the two countries have 
made ad hoc arrangements on security. In 
Singapore it was ol^ially announced that a 
new joint defence council would replace the 
one from which Singapore had withdrawn. 

There is no question of Malaysia wanting 
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CO talk Co IndonQsia ^ as Malays to Malays.” 
, withstanding 4 Lhe inherent Mglayc^acter 
of’Malaysia, it i mutti^aidll dedid^raUp 
Slate. And Tunku Abdul Rahmsui has in¬ 
sisted that one of ^ conditions jfor peace 
talks with Indoneda' is that Singapore should 
be a party to talks “ because she is so 
close to Malaysia.”—Vours faithfully, 

Mohamed Sopiee 
Information Minister, 
High Commission for Malaysia 

LonJnfi, 


Britain Ei^t of $vez 

Sir— You ifikke ft very boiiet fturf ftlmosi con¬ 
vincing attempt (htai^ 5 ll:h) to iresblve the 
basic imi^; oimflict of Britan's future role in 
the V^orld..' Whdn; yoti aay that 

joining Ind maintatfimg an east-of- 

Suez ftrmai^t ^'should not be altern^lives i 
they are. ccimplemc^^ you surely mean 
to say ** should be ” again rather than 

The European nations are still grd|Nl^ 
their way forward to an economic an 4 
cai union, and have hardly begun to wdeh 
out ft common “ F.Liroi)ean ” .strategic , 
dftsign. Where Britain’s role could be tdqst 
uaefm would be in giving shape, solidity and ' 
imjhetus to an independent and rcvitftUiwd 
western Europe, which would he ftUe 10 
negotiate by itself and on equal terms with 
the Soviet. Union. In answer to the‘ ftrgu<» 
ment that' Britain would thereby bt optmg 
out of its res]^sibilities to its Ai^erican 
alUeSf surdy it is clear that an eiFective 
European ddence policy would obviate the 
need for large-scale American military estab¬ 
lishments on this/ side of the Adantlc and 
would, thereby free the United States to deal 
much more effectively W'iih the business of 
conuining Chinese eicpansion in the Pacific. 
The idea of a European power, or a group 
of European powers, maintaining ad infi¬ 
nitum bases and substantial armaments east 
of Suez would surely be more of an irritant 
and a cause of friction than a strategically 
valid policy. 

Britain must either become “ European ” 
and devote its energies (political, economic 
and military) to this end or else accept an 
ever more ineffective and irresolute role as 
a sort of satrap (though one hesitates to use 
the word) of the United States. The ideal of 
an independent Europe, in effective partner¬ 
ship with the United States, is the only really 
valid and w'orthv policy for Briiain in the 
iqyos.—Yours faithfully, Ci, C. FiTZCiBRAi.D 
Weal Germany 


Race and Election 

Sir —You said in your issue ol April 9 th, on 
page 146 : “'I’here was a slightly abov::- 
average swing to Labour in scats where an»i- 
colour-prcjudicc had been aniicipincd, apf>ai - 
ently because deserting liberals Iclt they 
simply could not vote l‘f»rv There. . . 

T'herc is an extremely healthy moral for the 
future of Conservative politics in this.” Fine, 
if you arc right. Bui perhaps the reason was 
different. 

The above-average swing 10 Labour in 
these scats merely brings them back in line, 
more or less, with the national swing to 
Labour as compared with the result in 1959 , 
the kst election (perhaps the last election 
ever in Britain) at which colour prejudice did 


not appear he a national issue. Between 
^$9<ftnd iSW PonaftTvativ^ campaigning in 
«^Venit hf had come to include 

an unmifttakable elemctu of racism, while 
Labour was stuck with its traditional anti- 
racism. Between 1964 and 196 ^ Labour 
ditched iliat particular tradition. Maybe that 
is w’hy their voters returned to their old 
allegiances. If $ 0 , in contrast to your con¬ 
clusion, there is here an extremely unhealthy 
moral for the future of national politics, and 
the future of the now considerable permanent 
coloured minority in Britain.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, C. Kino. 

London, 51^9 


East Germany 

Sir —Since your special correspondent in 
east Germany (March 26 th) mendoned the 
radio station Dcutschlandsender, may 1 point 
out some misleading statements in this 
article ? No, news bulletins broadcast from 
west Germany are being jammed. The 
station, tin. ^cst Berlin, RIAS, on the other 
hand, .Jft transmittingt on pirate frequencies., 
^hich disturb the whole medium waveband. 

And why do you publish a picture of 
tnoiusands of cars having to wait at the 
{frontier for hours ? Of course such a queue 
can pile up^ but does that not happ^ in 
Britain on a bank holiday ? It is a fact that 
all land communications to west Berlin are 
comrotlad 'Ay the authorities of the GDR, 
and this is being done correctly and with 
the utmost speed. 

Your com»p 6 ndm remarks on the open 
letter sent by flfcrr Ulbricht to the west 
Oeximkn Social Dkinocims, But why is he 
intpfttient ? The SbdIIist Unity Party 
published the west German Socialists’ answer 
after exactly one week. 

You mention that your correspondent was 
told in Leipzig that he would not be allowed 
to visit any ocher east German towns [he had 
accepted, in January, an east German invita¬ 
tion to tour several other towns]. For years 
no journalist from our country has been 
granted a visa for Britain.—Yours faithfully, 
Werner Handler 

Ocpiiry Chief Editor of Dcutschlandsender 
Hast lierhn 


ElU Quarterly Economic Rovtow 

mM<n 

Developm«mf sporiding fai being etepped up thle 
yniii, with Th« enipluifeig on the puw»r and 
tranaport sactorB In line wHii th«, imports are 
fisifiq with capital goods well to the tore. 

Thri new hcino Soviet economic and technical 
C(.ilinhniiUion agn^emont will be an important 
dynamic behind tiiesu developments and our 
ljt.*-^i Review Bets in conicxi thia and fel.dnd 
factors dolormining future business trends 

The annual subscription in one Review (d 
iiuues and an Annual Suppiomont) i& L10 
(US$28>. Air mail postage extra. 

Further details from ' 

TNI ftCONQMIST INTILLIOENCI UNIT 

Spencer Hmme 27 St Jamee's Place London SW1 
HYOe Perk 6711 ext 27 
60 Eeat 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7 6850 




Let FGB speak for you in Europe 

rCB IS AN INTERNA’i rONAL AlJM-K'l'lSJNG AGUNCY 

E( 'B is Ainer it :ni ill Ainericii.Oiiiadian in Canada, Biiii.sli in Biiiain. 
Mexican in M<‘xieo. Aiisiralian in Australia. European in J1 vital centres 
llirou^lvout lairojic. And ECB can help you. 


Jf \I»U iHlicvr in ntotL rn tedinitpies of Mdesrr..in.ship, 
nuirketinp, incrcliaiulisinv stiul n srjin h. 

Jf you B* Jmm! lluil ;m nil\ eitisiuj.* iiv'cin y sBouKl W 
iJif ilynainic link IntWii ii ^.unsmiieraiul nnnniLu turtr. 

)f you btlk-M' wJxtrnsing inakii. a eh..i yntl 

cinnprl 1 ini.r pn ^p* ktti t ion. 

. Jf you helirve gtiod fuivrrtiMiig KluniUl Bi r< Ik otei) 
m your proliu ... 

. Ihert" FC!TT can 'Ttrt^'yoii. Wilti ofTnYf in zi 


major eitioa and a worldwith* nssiH'iute network, 
FCB is in iBc fnrt'front ot* the tntly inUTnational 
u^'enoy c<*nccpt, 

^’ou will iiiul all FCB oBkes are staffed by nation- 
ala. ,FCH believe* that good advert iaing can best be 
crcitted by people who art- fully conxersant with 
Jf>cat condititYna. 

You are nex'tr far from an FCM ofBce: you will 
Bnd y vitjit vtT> muchxvorth \uur while. 


FGB 

FOOTE CONE& DELDING 

AMSTdDAM AM!itoA«iM C.ac.71 
iRUSSELS RruaMtt IZ-17fftBt 
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^Vc fly to a(» ciiics in 49 to\in(iics all over tlic 
^^olld. And before you make plans lo go 

you ically should look at the Int. It tclb you 
wbric ihe iK*oplc wlio know how to travel in style 
aio llicsc clajs. After all, we'd hate to see 
yon end up in some strntige city without 
an AlUfilla lound-trip ticket in your pocket* 
It's almctel us bad as losing your passpoi’t. 

Travel Aj^ciit kiiow's Alitalia. So if youVe 
jflyinf»', go and see him. Or call at Alitalia’s oflficcs 
ondem, Bif iningham, Maiiclicstcr, Cilasgovv or Dublin, 
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The full services of a nation-wide 
construction company with 
extensive resources are available 
from key centres throughout 
the United Kingdom. At the same 
time, members of the John Laing 
Construction Limited team 
have a close knowledge of local 
conditions and each regional 
organisation is fully equipped to 
undertake every class of building 
and civil engineering work. 


LAINC 


John Laing Construction Limited 
Great Britain and Oversees 


Belfast 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Glasgow 

Leeds 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 

Southampton 
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^Gob^l^Miripu; n^oa^ 
0p#i5 May in Kuviait.^ 

KUWAU- 

SHERATON 

HOTEL 



Your headquarters for business or pleasure travel 
in Kuwait will be the new Kuwait-Sheraton Hotel— 
opening this May. It's the most iuxurious new 
hotel in the Middle East. 

■ Tallest hotel in Kuwait. Nine stories high. Com* 
pletely air-conditioned. Swimming Pooi. 

■ 142 lavishly-furnished guest rooms — all with 
private baths, private balconies. Spectacular view. 

■ Delightful penthouse restaurant with 
a dining terrace. Also a modern 
cafeteria. 

■ Banquet and meeting rooms 
accommodating groups from 
16 to 240. Smart shops right 
at the hotel. 

For Reaervatlens. aeo 
your Travel Agent or 
call: In LONDON, 
western 7S9S or 
9822; In PARIS, 
973.38S5: In 
BRUSSELS, 
18.28.24 or 
17.18jgi;ln 
FRANK¬ 
FURT, 29/ 



22/18 or 
21/23/14. 


lan\giit^i6RkDn 


Decisions are made 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh companies «ie among 
America's largest producers of: 

aluminum • atomic reactors • coal 
electrtod equipment 

fobncafed striictuiml steel : 

food products 
Industrial valves and melerf 
mining machinery • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad eqidpment • refractoilei 
rolling mill equipment • steel 

And within 500 miles of Pittsburgh, jrouH 
find oyer half of America's manuCieluring 
plant. Pittsburgh National Bank is located 
in the heart of this industrial concf ntra* 
tion. Because of our long-time participate 
thNi in the commerce q( ttiit dytimnk Imd 
diversified l^trketr Pittsburgh National 
lufOVvs it well. May we share our firsthand 
knowledge with you? 

V 

PITTSBURGH NRTTIONRL BANK 

Head Office? European Representative Office; 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 1553Q, U,SA 20 PJacc Vendftme, Paris '1% France I 

CaUp: FtHSTIANK ^ Phone: Richefieu 97-99 

lt'kx:U84*3f - u ‘ V ,o»MetPITTS8AKI£ T«Jeic;23 841 

Founded ISM . ToUl itesuurces $ 

_^_ y 
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An idea for U.K. business: 


Emery Air Freight 
can throw a new light 
on your overseas markets 

It brings them closer to you by faster delivery 
of your customer orders. Doing business via 
Emery Air Freight results in faster payments, 
more business. Clearly the best way. 

rail Eiuery Air Freteht when shipping to the Far East, or to: 
Australia • New Zealand • South Africa • 

United States and Canada' 


London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel; SKYport 1833 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City; Tel: Trafford Park 2241 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 
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TheAni^rish 
Free Trade Agreement: 

why the advantages 
of locating ilderindustries 


in Ireland lii% now 
greater than ever. 


In effect, all Irish-manufactured goods will have free and 
assured entry to the British market from i July, ig66* 


I FEW eWTOMS DUTIES EEMSIM ON IMFORTt OF FR00U6TS FROM IREUND TO OREST SRITSIN. 
SOME OF THESE PROOOCTS ERE VERY IMPORTANT ONES. ALL DUTIES WILL BE ABOLISNED FROM 
1ST JULY, loss. AT THE SAME TIME, ALL EXISTINfl ADVANTAGES TO NEW INDUSTRY IN IRELAND 
WILL CONTINUE AS BEFORE; COMPLETE TAX EXEMPTION ON EXPORT PROFITS FOR 10 FULL YEARS; 
NON-REPAYABLE CASH GRANTS FOR BUILDING AND EQUIPPING PLANTS; NO RESTRICTION ON 
TAXING PROFITS OUT OF IRELAND; SURPLUS OF UBOUR. 


WHY IRELANDP 

Why have over 160 new factories been opened 
in Ireland during the past live years by com¬ 
panies from Great Britain, America, Denmark, 
Holland and Germany, as as those from 
other countries. 

Obviously, the most startling attraction for 
new industry is the total tax exemption on 
export profits for a ten year period with a 
further period of exemption on a decreasing 
scale after that. For new industry, this could act 
as an invaluable cushion during the initial period 
of development and growth. 

Another invaluable aid to new industry is the 
availability of noN-repayable cash grants fur 
new industries up to two-thirds the cost'of the 
fixed assets which include factory site and 
buildings and new plant, machinery and 
equipment. 

L^tioa at the Shannon Free Airport indus¬ 
trial estate has additional advantages for manu¬ 
facturers who can use air transportation. Tlie 
Shannon Free Airport Development C^ompany 
provides premises for sale or rent, and there is 
complete exemption from tax on export profits 
until 1983 . Grants may also be given up to 
of the vafiie of machinery, and tow^ards the cost 
of training workers. 

New industrial estates are being developed in 
other centres. The first of these arc to be located 
in Galway and Wateribrd, both thriving areas 
easily accessible by a variety of means of 
tran.sportation. 

IS STARTING NEW INDUSTRY IN IBELAND 
A SAFE THfNG TO DO EGONOMIOALLYf 

In its 196 a surve]^ of the Irish Economy, the 
OECD (Organiiiation for Economic C^pera- 
tion and Development) comments: 

‘‘The structure of the economy appears to be 
basically favourable to growth. Ireland is one 
of file rare countries in Westerii Europe to 
have a surplus of manpower at the present 
time. Yet In other respects the country Is on a 
par with the economies whose degree of devel¬ 


opment is more advanced, notably as regards 
educational standards, public and private 
attitudes to social and economic problems, 
and the existence of an extensive infra¬ 
structure. The country is, furthermore, well 
placed geographically to serve the major 
European a^ North American markets. The 
extent to which Ireland has been able to 
attract foreign capital and to Increase ex¬ 
ports of agricuttiiial and, In particular. 
Industrial products In recent years, attests 
the importance of these factors.** 

WHAT ADOUT MANPOWER W IBELAND 
FOB THE NEXT TEN YEARBF 

Ireland is the only North European country' 
with a manpower surplus. There is at present 
more than sufficient manpower readily available 
to double the scale of Irish industry within a 
decade. 

More important, the manpower situation will, 
without a doubt, continue to be favourable. 
When Ireland went all out with its plan to start 
new industry moving, one of the first effects of 
the plan’s success was a dramatic drop in 
emigration of Irisli nationals. Indeed some Irish 
workers abroad arc returning home. 

*D0 YOU MANOFAOTURR ANV<Of TNEK BODDSP 

Manufiictiires from symtiietlcfilNres^Motor cars, 
parts and acceasories.TYgctors. Motor bicycles 
and tricycles. Musl^l Inshruments. Unexposed 
sensltiz^ clnemGtt^pii films, Beer, spirits. 
Tobacco. Clocks and watches. 

Present duties on, these products will be 
eliminated under the FYee Thidc Agreement 
in July 1066, from which diite all Iri^ piaini- 
factured goods will have duty-free entry to 
Great Britain. 

HOW WILL YOUR OWN EXEOUTIVES 
REACT TO IRELANOP 

Experts and skilled technicians are welcsomo 
because the need to import new skills is recog¬ 
nised. Those experts transferring to Ireland will 


find extrcnicls comfortable housing in whatever 
area ihe\ are located. T.eisurc lime is well- 
catered (or. (executives and their families can 
take full advantage of the must rewarding, 
albeit low cost, sporting couiitrv m the world, as 
well as enj(»y a Its el of artistic, academic and 
social life which is amongst the most highly 
devclojtcd in Western Europe. 

BUTiSN'T IRELAND A STEP IN THE WRONO 
DIRECTION-BEOBRAPHICALLYP 

Would suirting a new industry in Ireland, 
nithcr than, .sa>, in overcrowded South East 
England, take you further away from your 
potentiul markets ? (juitc the reverse. Ireland is 
ideally placed to serve all British markets. (For 
instance Liverpool is only 120 miles from 
Dublin). And .since, chances arc, new industry 
will be looking to new market.s. Ireland is 
unii|ucly situated to be easily accessible to both 
the Common Market countries as well as the 
markets of North America. Dublin is only ^2 
miles from Amsterdam and 874 miles from 
Hamburg: while (>)rk is but 701 miles from 
Ainsttsrdam and 8 a 8 from Hamburg. There are 
dailv sailings from Dublin to British portSi 
while there are frequent sailings from Dther 
Irish ports to the Continent and North America. 
Daily air services link Dublin, Shannon and 
Cork Airports with all the main British com¬ 
mercial and industrial centres and ahm with the 
Continent and North America. Ireland Itas a 
highly developed internal transport system, in¬ 
cluding a network of excellent roads and railways. 

IRELAND'S 8TABTED BOMETNINB NEW 

If you, too, arc .starting something new and the 
{possibilities of limting in Ireland seem attract 
tivc, we would like to talk to you. Perhaps you 
are not sure your industry will qualify for the 
Government Grants and Tax exemptions. Or 
perhaps you question to wlul extent you can be 
helped by the non-rcpiuable cash grants to 
bund and equip your netory or tram your 
labourforce. 

Mr. Genurd MaeCirtby, repraaeiilBtive of 
the Industrial Pevelopment Authority, will be 
happy to amwer these and any other qaeetiond, 
you may have about locating your industry in 
laelaiKh He is itadily avaflabie for n 
your dnees oir at the Iiuhistrial ]|oYdlO|Kidit 
Authority, DeptCC1,28 Bruton Street; London 
W1 (MAYfair4214). 




control 

of industrial processes 


More and more, the precise operation of 
heavy plant in basic processes is coming 
under centralised control. Head Wrightsen 
has great experience cf the process control 
requirements of the steel, chemical, coal, 
paper and other Industries, using 
advanced techniques. Leading in so 
many fields of heavy engineering. 

Head Wrightson specialist companies are 
chosen for their skill and experience in 
modern, large-scale projects. 


engineered end built by 
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Pragmatic Sanctions 


S URELY Evelyn Waugh would have spied a rich, ready-tnade satire C White 
Mischief''?) in the tortuous deeds of the Vardinoyannis brothers ^ tanker 
fame, of Mr Zeno Souglides with his mushroom growth of oil tanks in Beira, 
and of the deft South African operator Mr Rafacly, whose holiday trips to Beira 
coincide so aptly with the arrival there of ships chartered by his company. 

Of all these, the brothers give the best value, with their stream of wondrously 
conflicting statements, and their brisk turnover in ships’ names, captains, 
destinations and flags. By Wednesday their “ Put Out More Flags ” pJoy seemed 
in danger of being blocked ; the government of Panama had disowned the 
Ioanna V almost as soon as it had conclusively hoisted Panamanian colours. 
Bui the brothers may yet find a government willing to register their repainted 
bottoms: South Africa's, perhaps. Why not sail under their true colours ? 

Whether or not the Rafacly-Vardinoyannis combination ever gets any crude 
oil pumped up the line to Rhodesia, its operations have already had several 
other, and distinctly striking, effects. They have spoiled Mr Edward Heath’s 
Italian holiday, and revived the Tories’ worries about Mr Enoch PoweU’s 
maverick behaviour in the shadow cabinet. They have given the British navy 
("aircraft carriers and all) a new peace-keeping role—and cast of Suez, at that. 
They have switched a hot spotlight on to the contrast between Dr Verwoerd’s 
talk of “ neutrality ” and his actual policy of keeping the Rhodesian rebels afloat, 
jeopardising his diplomatic relations with Mr Wilson. They have also pushed 
the United Nations into a new stage of its evolution. For the first time, specific 
armed action under Chapter VII of the Charter has been authorised by the 
Security Council, and has been taken—by British warships. 

This is quite a list of achievements, however unintended. Of course, not all 
of the credit can be assigned to the private enterprise of a few chairactcrs of 
the kind the Prime Minister had in mind when he warned the House of 
Commons, on December 20 th, that it might be “ possible for spivs to invade 
the oil trade for the purpose of defeating the laws.'’ Reports from Rhodesia 
on Wednesday cited estimates that the Ioanna V operation alone might already 
have cost nearly £i million. The essential co-operation of various parties must 
certainly have been obtained by lavish handouts. Whose money ? If the Smith 
government is picking up all the bills, it can afford to do so only by favour of 
its South African backers. Last year Rhodesia's adverse balance in visible 
trade with South Africa ran at over ^11 million, and it is reckoned that the trade 
gap has now widened by ^ 750,000 a month. There may be a modest clement 
of Portuguese connivance, in particular over the hasty erection of Mr Souglides's 
tanks ; but Dr Salazar is a canny man with public money. A more open-pocketed 
government than his is evidently easing Mr Smith’s lack of foreign exchange. 

In a sense, it is Dr Verwoerd's own achievement that world attention has 
now focused on his role as Mr Smith’s patron and protector. If Mr Rafaely has 
any of his oil cargoes discharged at a South African port, now that Bcira is 
closed, the spotlight will come to bear still more hotly on Preforiaw Aware of 
this, the South Africans were refusing to let him unload oil at Durban on 
Thursday. In the past week or two, unease has mounted rapidly among the South 
African whites at the prospect that international sanctions may soon be invoked 
against them as well as against their Rhodesian clients. Tuesday’s leading article 
in Die Burger warned its readers chat the oil embargo might be extended to South 





Africa, and fomaw a general and calamrtiou^ conflict.” 

The Nationalist daily chlimcd that this could be avoided if 
only Britain wouM limit ” the Rhodesian issiie. Yet at the 
same time it implicitly endorsed Pretoria's policy of sustaining 
the rebels ; and it is, of course, this policy that is precipitating 
South Africa into direct involvement in a conflict ihat Britain 
has bad no wish to extend. 

Pr Vcnvocfd’s supporters would do well to read the recotd 
of the Security Council debate on April 9 th that preceded the 
adoption of the Brhiah resolution. Tbrou^ut that Img 
day, the Rusrian and African delegates pressed for immaiiM ^ 
action—by both Britain and the UN—against South Africa 
itself Their most telling argument was that little would be 
achieved by blocking Mr Siniih’s Beira supply route while 
petrol continued to reach Rhodesia freely through South 
AMca. Lord Caradon steadily rejected their arguments and 
their ameodmenti, insisting that action against the rebel 
regime must proceed step by step.” each step being firmly 
baaed, and that the one immediate need was to authorise the 
halting of the tanker which w'as at that moment nearing Beira. 

He got just the step he wanted; a remarkable success, in 
the circumstances. Particularly remarkable in that the resolu¬ 
tion was carried only because Nigeria and Uganda voted for 
it, despite their attacks, and because neither Russia nor 
France (although both were hostile) ventured to use a veto. 
£ven Mr Moussa Keita of Mali, who as council president 
for this month had stalled the meeting for two days by 
retiring into a private hole (“ That man,” said one observer, 

** is a mousefic^ ”), did not dare to vote against the British 
text. By doing so he would have earned the charge that he 
was really trying to help Mr Smith, a charge to which his 
timorous stalling tactics had already exposed him. 


T he wisdom of looking not at what people say. but at what 
they do, has been borne out by all these events. It applied 
to the brothers Vardinoyannis from the start. In the Security 
Council it apitied to the Africans, who knew their amend¬ 
ments would fail, and who (Mr Moussa Keita excepted) were 
sensible enough to know also that the British resolution must 
not fail. It applied to the French ; they insisted that there 
was no threat to peace and thus no case for action under 
Chapter VII, but abstained in the vote, when they could have, 
very simply, prevented the UN creating a vital precedent—a 
precedent for action that runs counter to all General dc 
Caulk's cherished principles of non-intervention. It applied 
TO the Russians ; they boomed loud and long about the 
“hypocrisy” and “farce” of the British resolution—and 
then had to let it be carried, because they too had no wish to 
be labelled as Mr Smith's stooges. 

It applied also to Mr Smith's dismissal of the resolution as 
“ a bit of a joke,” before he plunged into an anxious conclave 
which, he solemnly insisted, had nothing to do with it. />ie 
Burger could not sec the joke. Nor could Mr Enoch Powell; 
and, however inaccurate he was in his attempt to pin a 
“ breach of faith ” on Mr Wilson, it is usually held that Mr 
ruwcll actually means what he says, odd though it sometimes 
sounds. As to his more disciplined colleagues in the Opposi¬ 
tion kadership, the width of the gap between what they say 
and what they may do cannot well be measured until the 
Commons are in session next week. 
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So far. Mr Mauefling has pro t eset d that miy tot 
must be dangerotis-^widiout uttering on the tiricky questkin 
of the graver dabgers. of alternative courts of action, 
inaction. Mr Macleod's reaction to the Government's feat 
in getting tbc Security Council to endorse, withiti 48 
a Britkh draft whjektiotitf authority on actioni jto ^ 

laken only by British forces, w'is to ^comiHiiia ^ “Hritiifn 
is j^g^fting tQ, Ic^ control of events,” How would any 
the various courses offered by these Conservatives have kept 
that ^ntrol ? Mr Heath has returned to an unhappy part^. 
fie bis trkd hard in the past monclhs not to kt-the silly a^s 
in tVt shadow cabinet, and out^e it, .get, tMr way. }fe 
should read Hinurd closely iH^re tee^swidlows ti^sd. Mr 
Powell is saying about last December's debate; Above til, 
whBe be should say that Mr Wilson ought to be ready to talk 
to the white Rhodesians, it must be on grounds that open the 
way to the kind of Rhodesia that Heath-like Cooscrvtitivcs 
want to see in the end. 

At a time when Mr Smith is still riding pretty hi^ M tbc 
Pretoria bog, when his tightly blinkered followers have, been 
whipped up to a rather hysterical joy by the first sniff of fresh 
oil at the far end of the pipeline, it is plain nonsense for 
anybody to claim that “talk to Smith now” is a realistic 
policy. The first chance of finding the Rhodesian ruling 
group in a state of mind to listen to reason will come only 
when they discover that the South African government has 
Slopped accepting their lOUs. It seemed, three months ago, 
that this might be happening. But, by all the current signs, 
Dr Verwoerd has now got himself on the Rhodesian hook. 
Probably, despite all his personal prestige among hi.s own 
Volk, he could not risk simply telling them that the Rhodesian 
game is up. There is only one situation in which he could 
safely, and regretfully, announce that no more South African 
petrol, funds or facilities would be used to sustain the rebellion 
against Britain: the situation in which South Africa's own 
oil supplies were actually drying up. This week, the bleak 
prospect of precisely that happening was staring the South 
Africans in the face. 

An oil embargo against South Africa, effective enough to 
force it to disengage from Rhodesia, would not require .t 
naval blockade. If the large oil companies complied with a 
general instruction from the governments of the countries 
where they mainly operate and the countries whence their 
supplies come, South Africa's massive needs (of a totally 
different order to Mr Smith's) could not possibly be met by 
a few “ spivs.” Thus there would be no need to risk a French 
veto, or any other difficulty, in the Security Council. If things 
must come to this push, at least it should be possibk to 
concentrate the effort on hard realities, without further involve¬ 
ment in the hair-splitting arguments that are now raging about 
nice points in the UN resolution and the UN Charter. The 
plain facts are that failure to end this rebellion would create 
far graver dangers than those involved in bringing it to an 
end by the kind of action here discussed ; and that, in shaping 
this action, the choice must be the least violent course that 
will be effective. Neither the sanctions used, nor any minimal 
use of force that proves necessary to ensure that they work, 
should be deployed blindly in obedience to abstract legal 
principles—or to crude emotions. They should be selective 
and strictly practical. To recoin an old phrase^ in fact: 
pragmatic sanctions. 
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Memo for May 3rd budgiet nexlTm^^r ^ 


A lthough he has given himself another two and a hatf weeks 
in which to decide the details of bis budget on May 3 rd, 
Mr CaOa^an must be making the major strategic decisions 
^ust about now. The Chanocflor is Mng assailed by two 
extretnes of counsel. At one extrmc, some of his advisers 
are undoubtedly telling him that he needs to eradicate demand 
inflation from the economy by a very tough budget indeed. 
At the other extreme, he was again adjured this week by a 
letter in The Times from that doyen of British economists, 
Sir Roy Harrod. Sir Roy beseeches Mr Callaghan to recognise 
that cost inflation and demand inflation are two very different 
things, and that it is cost inflation which is the country’s dire 
problem now; in Sir Roy's view “ demand has already been 
deflated by banking and fiscal policies.” He is even 
prepared to argue that the economy is underheated at 
presents not over-heated,” as is “ evidenced by the stagnation 
of industrial production for a year, despite the very high 
deliveries to industry of extra equipment during this period, 
and by the figure for February retail sales . . , which is only 
i per cent above a year ago.” 

In The Economist'^ view, the right analysis lies between 
these extremes ; but the best remedy is nearer to Sir Roy’s, 
who has two points right out of three. On Sir Roy’s first 
point: of course there is a distinction to be made between cost 
inflation and demand inflation—although there is also an inter¬ 
connection, in the sense that a really tough and painful 
demand deflation would make the control of cost inflation 
easier. But a moderate deflation probably would not. On 
Sir Roy’s second point: undoubtedly cost inflation has been 
Britain's worst encumbrance in the past year, with that famous 
9 per cent increase in hourly earnings running far in front 
of the increases in both prices and production. In the year 
ahead, present signs are that cost inflation will continue: 
possibly now, for a while, with ri.ses in prices running ahead 
of wages, but with dangers of a continuing spiral if wages 
are then allowed to fry to catch up. On Sir Roy’s third point : 
the very low unemployment figures make it dilhculirio accept 
that the economy is not still in some degree overheated. 
What is true is that the current low production figures com¬ 
bined with the low unemployment figures suggest that rhe 


past year’s successive attempts at demand deflation have bitten 
in the wrong places. A fajther argument against putting the 
whole weight of policy on to dcmaiid deflackm through yet 
another tough budget is that over the year ahead, when tax 
increases would operate, the course of demand and of produc¬ 
tion seems unlikdy to grow much more buoyant. 

The right recipe is the bold one of an incomes fiecae, 
by statutory control on centrally-bargained wage increaaes 
through a tightening of Mr Brown’s projected Prices and 
Incomes Bill. While this temporary incomes frecae was in 
progress, prices should be allow^ to rise without new physical 
controls; this market squeeze would restrain consumption 
by as much as is needed without further tax increases, and 
would also satisfy foreign holders of sterling. If the Govern- 
ment is too afraid of the trade unions to do this^ then its 
second best course is a modcirately toughened incomes policy 
plus some demand inflation in die budget. The essential 
—and very embarrassing—feature of any tightening of 
incomes policy must be for the Chancellor to say that even 3 ^ 
per cent wage and salary increases cannot be afforded this year. 
Even without higher taxes in the budget, Britain is not going 
to gel suflkient production increases in 1966-67 to pay for 
3 ^ per cent wage increases ; with higher taxes, production is 
going to full further behind still, and it is high time dial ilie 
country recognised that fact. 

Failing this, the Chancellor’s third best course would be to 
obey his advisers and introduce a very tough budget, designed 
to bring about a sharp increase in unemployment next year. 
It is possible that Britain would then be able to impose a 
tougher incomes policy more easily, in the period after about 
end -1967 when it could start to advance again out of this 
phase of temporary slack. The worst policy of all would be 
to continue to be weak on incomes policy, and to introduce 
tax increases just tough enough to keep production stagnant 
but not tough enough to create any slack in the labour market. 
But the grim danger for May 3 rd—overhanging the national 
prospect like a dark cloud, and possibly jeopardising hopes of 
any real economic advance throughout Labour's whole present 
period of pow'cr—is that this last policy is precisely the one 
that the Government may be most liable to adopt. 


German Frustrations 

T he sharp increase in the votes cast for the new right-wing 
National Democratic party between the west German 
general election of last September (when it got 664,000 
votes, or 2 per cent of the poll) and recent local elections 
presses right on the nerve of the world’s conditioned reflex 
about the Nazi past. Thus, in eleven parishes (Gemeinden) 
of Schleswig-Holstein where the NDP fancied its chances, its 
poll rose from 6 per cent at the general election to 10.3 per 
cent in the local ones. This is a rapid growth in six months ; 
and Germans themselves have been quick to recall tb^t 
Hitler’s electoral support too was oegUgible as late as 1928 . 
But the greater risk today is that this kind of scare mi^bt 


Britain and France bear much more 
responsibility for German attitudes thaxt 
they acknowledge 

blind everyone to the really very different psychological bur¬ 
dens of Germany today. 

Between the wars Germany could hope to dominate Europe 
if not the world. Now, even if reunited, it would wield a bare 
fifth of the material power of tlie United States, and less than 
half that cf the Soviet Union. Between the wars, inflation 
ruined and embittered its middle class. Since the second world 
war, prosperity has turned virtually all of west Germany into 
a sulmrbia of eager consumers. These things might change. 
But if the Hider epoch was a nightmare for the whole of 
Europe, the Germans too have their memories—of utter 
defeat. For the present their problem is another kmd of frus- 
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iration. It i& that, just at the time when they hoped to out¬ 
grow their past, it has bden impressed on them that they 
cannot do so because others do ilot forget. One of the more 
coherent emotions voiced by the NDP is an angry refusal to 
accept war guilt for Germany alone. 

The Germans have been at the receiving end of a high 
proportion of the diplomatic shocks of the past few years. The 
great foreign policy achievement of Dr Adenauer was to 
invest German idealism in constructive ends and to reap an 
apparent reward for his countrymen in growing respectability. 
European integration, membership of Nato, and reunification 
were specific policies, but they also amounted to a rehabilita¬ 
tion programme, the pariah's passport to social acceptance and 
equality. Collective action was more than a means, it was 
also an'end, to a country which had traditionally wielded 
great power but, like a beast of prey, had walked alone. 

General de Gaulle has done all he can to make the integra- 
tionist ideals of European unity and, in their looser way, of 
Nato seem a mere cloak for the old power politics. Though, 
at first, he dramatised Franco-German friendship, he has 
given it an all too traditional meaning by his policy of shaping 
a Europe organised by France and Russia in which a reunited, 
demilitarised Germany would have a second-class seat. This 
does not seem to have much chance of success. But even 
when they turn to more moderate allies, the Germans meet 
frustration. The British tend to regard the Germans as the 
prime obstacle to easier east-west relations. They have resisted 
the Germans’ attempts to get the “nuclear equality” that 
had been offered them, at least in appearance, by the United 
States. The Americans themselves, on April yth, announced 
an imminent withdrawal of 15,000 soldiers from Europe— 
largely from the federal republic—^without much warning or, 
apparently, consultation, despite all their earlier denials that 
they would ever act in such a way. None of this breeds 
confidence. The Germans hoped that by showing loyalty to 
their new allies they would come to be accepted as equals; 
now they find they were merely useful in the cold war, and 
aire less useful during a detente. It is a bitter pill to swallow. 

T he fact is that Germany, long the bogeyman of Europe, 
has recently been more like its whipping boy. The 
recent success of the NDP could be a symptom of the strain. 
Yet, unless the NDP sets a new fashion, the striking thing 
about west Germany in general is much more the readiness 
for change, in however lumbering a fashion, than the signs 
of any real reaction. Despite the current annoyance with the 
.Americans over the announced withdrawals, there is none of 
the panic that there would have been two years ago. Herr 
Strauss has even welcomed the news, on the ground that 
Europe's uniting 240 millions ought ultimately to defend 
themselves. Despite the fuss over Herr Mende's remark on 
April 4th that one day there will be talks between east and 
west German governments, the trend towards acceptance of 
the need to talk, not with Herr Ulbrichi but with his suc¬ 
cessors, is unmistakable. The Social Democrats recently 
answered, for the first time, a letter from the east German 
ruling party, and accepted the idea of all-party east and west 
German talks. The Christian Democrats would not agree to 
this now. But Herr Gradl, the minister for refugees, inter¬ 
viewed m the Spiegel of January 19th, went a long way to 
iljccpting the Oder-Ncisse line and hinted at denuclearisation 
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as a price for reunification. West German trade missions are 
spreading throughout eastern Europe. Dr Adenauer has even 
jumped riglk put of charaaer, and ahead of the times in Botin, 
by recognismg the peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union. 
The greatest obstacle to change now is probably not im¬ 
movable German opinion but lack of response from Russia or 
Poland, both wedded to the country's enforced division. 

Having no short-term alternatives, the Germans are stick¬ 
ing doggedly to their long-term aims—as much integration 
as they can get in Europe and even in Nato on the one hand, 
and reunification on the other. General de Gaulle exploits 
the Germans' lack of a Russian diplomatic alternative to the 
hilt. It enables him to woo or assault them at will with 
astonishing unconcern for their reactions. He regards them, 
rather foolhardily, as a nation whose will to greatness has been 
broken. But Germany’s diplomatic vulnerability has also, in 
u more pharisaical way, been exploited by the British. It is all 
too easy to call for nuclear non-proliferation agreements, 
which could help to keep nuclear weapons away from the 
Germans, and at the same time to pull out every trick in the 
book to hang on to one's own independent deterrent. 

Thc.se attitudes do not go unnoticed in Germany. The 
more time passes and a new generation comes to the top 
there, the less Britain and France will be able to use Ger¬ 
many's past sins as an alibi for their own nationalism today. 
No broad agreements can now be reached in Europe without 
the Germans. Even if the prospect is that there will be no 
agreements but that cold war frontiers will just go soft, the 
Germans could still, for instance, veto the eventual associa¬ 
tion of east European countries with the common market. 
Even inside common market Europe, Britain and France 
should not be too sure that they can permanently duel for 
influence and treat Germany as a useful second. It may not 
be acceptable as a leader now. But it was the Dutch foreign 
minister of all people, who, at the height of the recent com¬ 
mon market crisis and the Claus von Amberg trouble, 
appealed to Britain to show more sympathy and understand¬ 
ing for the Germans. 

The elimination of Germany as a major diplomatic power 
after the war encouraged both Britain and France to overrate 
their strength. Britain became the offshore island of Europe 
in the 1950s by assuming that the continentals would 
follow wherever it failed to lead. For reasons best known 
to himself, General de Gaulle seems determined to take 
France down the same inglorious paths of isolation from 
which Britain is now struggling to find the exit. Meanwhile 
Germany, for all its unease, has become the major economic 
and conventional military power in western Europe, and 
America's lynchpin in Nato. The only sensible course is to 
harness it to constructive common purposes. This was the 
French, is still the American and German, and ought to 
become the British, grand design. 

This is largely a matter of policies. Britain must move 
towards the common market. The Nato crisis should be used 
both to improve Anglo-German relations in the alliance, and 
to nail the myth that the western powers cannot work together 
to relax east-west tensions. But it is also a matter of tone, 
of showing Herr Erhard when he visits London next month 
a willingness to accept Germans in a community of, ulti¬ 
mately, equal rights. Whatever they did or did not do in the 
past, Germany's neighbours today l^ar a major responsibility 
for what it is 10 become. They are not living up to it. 
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To the Class of ’66 

D ear new member —On Tuesday you will be taking your 
seat for the first time in the Mother of Parliaments. 
With shining eyes and thumping heart you will gaze around 
on this famous scene. Before too long, you will be making your 
maiden speech. Everyone will be terribly nice about it (even 
if it's awful) and you will see yourself as a budding Seneca. 
But you're in for a nasty shock. You'll find that the Chief 
Whip sees you as just a pair of feet. The main business of 
the Commons this summer will be the Finance Bill, and 
particularly its committee stage. For you, this will mean 
spending several hours simply shufiling through the division 
lobbies. It will mean spending long nights ambling round 
the corridors, lounging in the tea room or trying to snatch a 
nap in tlic library. If you arc silly enough to peep into the 
chamber, you will find half a dozen chaps on either side argu¬ 
ing interminably about seme abstruse point which they may 
understand but which will be gibberish to you. (It might 
make some sense if you were an accountant but, like so many 
of the new intake, you’re a frightfully bright university 
lecturer.) 

This may sound very dreary but it may do you a lot of 
good. It may make you realise that one of the biggest prob¬ 
lems facing this new Parliament is Parliament itself. The old 
place is hopelessly out of date. The House of Commons is 
trying to do a 20th century job with 19th century tools. Of 
course, over the years there have been some changes, but 
basically the Commons is still run as in your grandfather's 
time. It worked all right when Parliament could spend a whole 
session talking about the dis-establishmcnt of the Church of 
Wales, but nowadays it simply doesn’t make sense. It is bad 
for the Government (any government), because it lets them 
get away with too much, and it is bad for ordinary back¬ 
benchers like yourself, because it docs not give you a 
sufficiently effective job. 

But, you may say, what is my job? Well, first, of course, 
passing new laws, and this is not much of a problem. (Some 
of us, in fact, think you ought to spend less time on law-making 
not more, but that’s by the way.) Quite a lot of the detailed 
work of legislation is already done “ upstairs ” by standing 
committees, and the last Parliament sensibly agreed to hive 
off some of the less contentious second reading debates to 
a committee. Frankly, there is not much more streamlining 
you can do, unless you send the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill “ upstairs.” Changes in the main taxes should probably 
always be discussed by the whole House, but the more tech¬ 
nical stuff that you find in every budget might well be left 
to a committee. 

No, this isn’t the real problem. What you’ve really got to 
think about is the other main function of Parliament: con¬ 
trolling the executive acts of the government. By control¬ 
ling” we don’t mean that the House of Commons should 
run the day-to-day business of the departments. TTiat would 
obviously be a recipe for chaos. But one of your most 
important jobs as an MP (some of us think the most im¬ 
portant) is to keep all the myriad activities of ministers under 
reasonable scrutiny. Obviously you cannot watch every 
department yourself, but the Commons as a whole ought to 


A tetter to every new MP (which some old ones 
might rend with profit, too) 

be keeping a wary, coUecuve eye on every minister’s work. 

Ah, you will say, but what about questi<m time? Well, 
yes. You’re very interested, we know, in education. Just see 
how far you get with a question about teacher training in the 
60 seconds of question and answer which is all that you’ll be 
allowed. Of course, if you want to make a bit of a splash, then 
you'll find question time very useful. You'll be able to baric 
out hectoring supplemenuries which will look good in the 
papers. But if you want any sort of solid discussion of an 
issue you will have to try cither the party committee on the 
subject (and get bored by the professional log-rollers) or go 
and have a drink with the minister, if he's the decent sort. 
(As we were on education, we'd better make it clear that 
Tony Crosland is.) 

Of course, we're overstating the case a bit. If you have 
some simple constituency case—^a widow who's having trouble 
with her pension—then the threat of a question can be a 
powerful weapon in making a minister see sense. And if 
that doesn’t work, you’ll find the half hour adjournment 
debate at the end of the day can be quire useful. But on the 
big complex issues you will get madly frustrated by the lack 
of opportunity to get any thorough discussion. 

We know, for instance, (versatile chap that you are) that 
>ou are also very interested in defence. If you were an 
American Congressman, you could get on an Armed Services 
Committee and cross-question the Secretary for Defence not 
for a minute at a time, but for hours. You’ll remember the 
long Congressional hearings over the crucial question of 
whether they should go ahead with rhe B-70. This year, 
Britain has been faced with whether to go on with aircraft 
carriers. But, apart from a few skirmishes at question time, 
there was no solid discussion about this in Parliament until 
after the decision was taken and the Government’s whole 
prestige was committed. 

K nowing you for an active, inteDigent chap, we will lay 
any odds that by the time you go off to Majorca for 
your summer holiday, you will be convinced that there must 
be some sort of specialist committee system at Westminster. 
Of course, the existing committees (public accounts, estimates, 
nationalised industries) do good work, but they are only sup¬ 
posed to deal with administration, not with policy. They 
manage to stretch things a bit, but not far enough. What 
you will want to sec is an all-party committee covering every 
main field of government action, with the right to question 
the minisier responsible, and to discuss with him (and with 
outside experts) issues of policy before the decisions arc 
made. 

This sort of machinery is needed for several reasons, and 
not just to give backbenchers like yourself something to do. 
It is needed as an anvil, on which the government of the day 
is forced to hammer out its ideas, and it is needed as a means 
of getting a more informed House of Commons and, in¬ 
directly, a more informed public. The business of govern¬ 
ment is nowadays so complex that both MFs and public simply 
cannot keep in touch with it, and that is bad for democracy. 
The spedalist committees would need research staffs of 
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thcif own^ and money to travel. And because individual mem¬ 
bers will be doing so miuji more detailed work, this will 
strengthen their hand for better accommodation, secretarial 
help, more library facilities and so on. But making life more 
comfortable for MPs is not an end in itself; it is the means 
towards giving them a better opportunity of carrying out the 
basic parliamentary function of scrutinising the executive. 

One or two other points. To become an MP, you’ve 
probably had to give up your job. You’ll be a bit envious of 
all those barristers and journalists and company directors who 
manage to earn quite a lot in addition to their MP’s salary. 
You may join in the cry for morning sittings, for a 9 to 6 
working day. There is something to be said for it, but be a 
little careful. You may find that you rather like to have your 
mornings free to keep in touch with people outside. 

Then there’s the question of televising the Commons. It 
has obviously got to come, but don’t join the gang who seem 
to think it is the answer to everything. Of itself, television 
won’t improve the work of parliament at all, except perhaps 
for making people a bit more polite. The reforms have got 
to come through changes in the basic institutions. 

Well, you may ask, why pick on me? I’m just a new boy. 
True, but you are one of a particularly bright intake. The 


Sense About Schools 

M r ANTHONY CKOSLAND is a lucky man—and a sensible 
one. The second week of his new term as Secretary 
of State for Education and Science gave him the opportunity 
to address himself directly to the gravest and most immediate 
problem facing Britain’s schools. He talked on Tuesday to 
the annual conference of the National Union of feachers 
about the future of teaching. He did it very well, as usual. 

Mr Crosland aroused just the right amount of rude inter¬ 
ruption (since continued by the NUT’s general secretary, Sir 
Ronald Gould) by making it clear that the Government is 
really blinking toughly about how best to cnploy the expen¬ 
sive skills of fully-trained teachers—which means, of course, 
backing them up with a good deal of rather less skilled help 
inside and outside the classroom. He also, in a machiavellian 
gambit, made a couple of optimistic predictions about the 
shortage of teachers in Britain. By 1971, he said, there would 
be almost enough teachers in service to bring the average size 
of classes down to the statutory 40 children in primary schools, 
and 30 in secondary schools. This balance would then be 
upset by the raising of the school leaving age to sixteen in 
the autumn of 1971 ; but in 1976 again there would be enough 
teachers to go round on present staffing rules. 

Frankly, Mr Crosland’s figures are pretty hard to swallow. 
They rest on certain assumptions about the expansion of 
training colleges, the retention in the teaching profession of 
the product of those colleges, and the rc-recruitment to 
teaching of cx-teachers. If these assumptions are right, 
whoopee! But even if they are not, the possibility that they 
just could be right whips the rug out from under the feet of 
the teachers’ union, causing it to fall with a bump, flat on its 
pay-claim. 

For the teachers’ union’s pay-claim this year is as impossible 
one is now sadly accustom<^ to find it. They ask for a flat 
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J20 or so new Labour MPs who have come in at the last two 
elections arc the best reinforcements to the Commons since 
the Tory recruits of 1950 (Heath, Maclcod, Maudling, PoweB, 
etc.). The average of intelligence and Imowledge (but not 
necessarily experience) is probably higher than at any time in 
Parliament’s history. But you and your friends arc almost 
all able professional people who could be holding down good 
jobs outside Parliament. You will simply not stay in politics 
if it just means being lobby fodder until such time as one or 
two of you (and it cannot be more) become parliamentary 
secretaries. 

You have got to realise that the two front benches arc in 
an unholy alliance to keep you as lobby fodder. No minister, 
nor anyone who has an early hope of being a minister, is 
going to welcome the sort of reforms we arc talking about. 
They have a vested interest in keeping things as they arc. 
You will, of course, find Tory backbenchers just as keen on 
reform, but any pressure from them can be dismissed by your 
front bench as “obstructing your Government.” No, it is 
going to depend on you people on the Government back¬ 
benches. If you really turn on the heat, you might be able 
to do the trick. It’s up to you. 

Good luck. 


This is the time for Mr Crosland to be firm 
with the teachers’ trade union 

rise of 22 per cent fover two years) on the basic pay-scale of 
all teachers. At the same time (and this is where the cunning 
of Mr Crosland’s speech lay) they have steadfastly refused 
to contemplate the assistance in the classroom of less- 
expensively trained staff. And they have supported their 
claims for much more money with weighty arguments about 
the certainty of increasingly grave understaffing in the schools. 
Mr Crosland cast doubts on their ideas of understaffing ; 
made it clear that the Government favours the employment 
of teachers’ associates in certain classroom jobs; and 
demonstrated that education's share of the pattern of public 
expenditure (from which teachers’ salaries are paid) is unlikely 
to rise as fast as either he himself, or his audience, would like. 

The truth of the matter is, as The Economist has often 
said, that a point can quite easily be reached at which increas¬ 
ing the output of the colleges that train teachers becomes 
more expensive than it is worth. The colleges of education 
have expanded nobly. They had under 30,000 students eight 
years ago. They now have over 80,000. But more than half 
of those finishing courses are young women who will spend 
only two or three years in the schools before leaving to start 
families. Any large increase in the basic scale of teachers’ 
pay will chiefly benefit these young women. But it will in 
no way help the profession to meet the chief need of the 
education service. And it will not help the children cither. 

That chief need now must be to improve the retention of 
teachers in the profession ; and to increase the rate at which 
trained teachers who have left teaching (mostly married 
women with families) return to their old job. A further 
sound source of recruits is among intelligent married women 
who have never received a post-school training, but can be 
attracted to training courses in day colleges of the kind that 
Mr Crosland described on Tuesday. They, at least, are likely 
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to Stay pennanendy In teaching once they are trained. 

Moreover, the development of increasingly sophisticated 
teaching methods, and mechanical and electronic aids to teach¬ 
ing, must mean two things. First, practising teachers must 
themselves go back to college to keep up to date. This means 
that salary increases should be concentrated to reward those 
who stay in the profession and improve their teaching methods 
by further study. Second, there is a greater need for teachers" 
time in the schools to be freed from routine tasks, so that they 
can deploy their new skills to the best advantage. This means 
that they will have to accept less highly qualified help in the 
schools. 

So what should be done ? It seems it is impossible to talk 
turkey with the leaders of the teachers’ union. They arc 
outgunned by their militants, who at this week’s conference 
had a resolution carried which in effect denied to the elected 
leaders the right to negotiate as plenipotentiaries with the 
employers. (If they fail to get as much in negotiations as 
they have been instructed to ask for, the negotiators must 
call a delegate conference—at which the militants arc con¬ 
fident of securing a majority.) 

The Government and the local authorities who employ 
teachers will thus find themselves faced this year with an 
impossibly large pay claim, put by negotiators unable to strike 
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a baigain. The right thing would be to do to the teachers' 
basic rate whatever the Goves’iunent intends to do on the 
national wages norm." That might mean a nil award. But 
there should be selective increases in pay given for length 
of service, Tor extra qualifications, and for posts of special 
responsibility. The teachers should be told firmly that these 
increases will be added lo their pay cheques irrespective of 
the agreement or disagreement of the union. The Department 
of Education could meanwhile do something to counteract 
the belief, largely propagated by the union, that teachers are 
paid worse than in fact they are. In a recent survey carried 
out by the department, ninety per cent of university students 
were shown to underestimate a teacher’s pay at age 35, moady 
by at least £200 a year. A clear case for propaganda. 

Meanwhile a small but expert committee should be set 
up to sit full-time, and to report within six months on the 
jobs that teachers’ associates could do, and on the kind of 
training and pay that teachers’ asscKiates would need to have. 
The teachers’ spokesmen say that the future of their profession 
is at stake. So it is. More important, so is the future of the 
nation’s children. And if the Government is worried about 
the effects of firmness now on their election prospects 
in 1970, they should remember that there are many more 
parents than teachers on the voting register. 


COMMENTARY 


PARLIAMENT 

Long Rump Session? 

T here will presumably be no major 
surprises in the Queen’s Speech open¬ 
ing the new Parliament next Thursday. The 
legislative programme can already be filled 
CO bursting with the dozen or so bills that 
died with the last* Parliament on March 
loth ; plus steel nationalisation ; plus the 
Finance Bill; plus the other measures that 
have already been adumbrated in Govern¬ 
ment white papers, including those rushed 
out in early March as the part of Labour's 
election manifesto that was printed at 
Stationery Office expense. Indeed, the 
operative words are “ filled to bursting.” 
There w^ill be no possible time to enact more 
than a driblet of these measures before the 
normal end of a parliamentary session in 
November. If they are all included, the 
first session of this Parliament will have to 
run on to November 1967. 

It seems likely that this is what Mr Wilson 
will decide to do. A lengthy if reiterative 
Queen’s Speech, filled with all those pre- 
eleotion goodies, may look pur^ive and all 
that. The fact remains that this will surely 
be the wrong decision. If would be better 
to end this first session at the normal date 
next autumn: which would allow time only 
for enactment of the Finance Bill, plus (one 
hopes) the Prices and Incomes Bill, plus 
at most erne or two others. This should not 


delay by a single day the implementation of 
other bills that are either good or are 
regarded by the Government as urgent (such 
as the companies bill, the ombudsman, 
agriculture, the Industrial Reconstruction 
Corporation, land commission, road safety, 
leaseholds, consumer protection et alia). 
Most of them have no chance of being dealt 
wirh before next November anyway. 

To recognise this fact by opting for a 
short first session next Thursday would 
therefore involve no retreat. To fail to 
recognise it, and to pad out the Queen’s 
Speech with sufficient legislative proposals 
to fill a long rump session right up to Nov¬ 
ember 19675 will be to mortgage parliamen- 
tarv time for eighteen months ahead. And 
nobody can really sny for certain vihat the 
position of this country wUl be in NovernKt 
1967, or what additional or substitutive 
measures might more desirably be intro¬ 
duced between now and then. What exactly 
is the argument for needlessly throwing 
away some of the opportunity for a few 
second thoughts in this coming autumn? 


NATO CRISIS 

Chorus in Response 

T he British, Germans and Americans 
have all replied in the past week to the 
French memorandum of March 29tfa about 
withdrawal from the military side of Nato. 


All the replies express a readiness to nego¬ 
tiate fresh contracts with France, but not 
on any terms. The Germans were first off 
the mark, issuing a statement after a six- 
hour cabinet meeting in Bonn on Aprfl 6th, 
during which Herr Krone, Dr Adenauer’s 
old associate, and others who wanted bi¬ 
lateral talks with the French seem to have 
argued the toss with Herr Schroedet, the 
foreign minister, who stressed the need to 
collective Nato responses. Herr Schroeder 
had much the better of the day, to judge by 
the statement. It calls the French forces in 
west Germany “ important,” but does not 
say they are “ indispensable ” ; and it hints 
that they must leave unless they have “a 
clearly defined task within the framework 
of the Nato defences, and co-operate with 
Nato fijrces in a manner yet to be agiteed.” 
There might be bilateral ulks about the 
legal status of French troops in Germany, 
but on command agreements, contingency 
planning and strategy, there is no substitute 
tor Nato. 

The Americans have shown their dis¬ 
pleasure with General de Gaulle by publish¬ 
ing toir reply of April 12th as soon as t^y 
sent it—a move which also inhibits ten¬ 
dentious interpretations. The impression 
is confirmed by the note itself, whicn points 
coldly at the legal chinks in the French 
armour. It serves notice that if France 
withdraws its troops from the allied com¬ 
mands in Germany on July ist, as proposed, 
they will lose the American taaical nuclear 
assigned to them. (They would 
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pmomably also lose all efFective contact 
wbh inteUigeDce, communicatjpna and air 
oo>m» a tliougjit which alanns the French 
The United States will have to 
ooniniU with other allies about changes in 
arranfcments for the Nato pipeline in 
France and Ac Chatcauroux depdt. 
Ameiicans add that they cannot, for 
aecnrity of the alliance^ wiAdraw all their 
foicec installatiofis from France by 
April z, 1967, as General de Gaulle re¬ 
quests. The note proposes Ac two years 
provided for In the Franco-Amcrican agree¬ 
ment on communicatiotts signed In 195,^ 
(when Genend de Gaulle was already pr^i- 
dent) as a reasonable model for Ac timing 
of the whole operation. This may become 
the loudest, Aough not necessarily the most 
vital* talking point, as the general seems to 
hive tdd his cabinet on Wednesday that Ac 
wMidrawal could not go on for ever.** 

For the moment, at any rate, the Ameri¬ 
can note invalidates the recent spcculatioiis 
about diffeienccs between hawk-like Atlanti- 
cists In Ae State Department and a more 
dove-like President Johnson about the right 
attitude to adopt to General de Gaulle. The 
co-ordination between Bonn and Washing¬ 
ton seems just as close, and no doubt Mr 
McQoy's visit this week to Bonn for tripar- 
dte talks, including Britain, will make it still 
closer. What President de Gaulle thinks 
France can gain from Acse developments 
is dfficult to fathom. 


HONGKONG 

Bangbang 

R BSTLESS yemg people in boA Jakarta 
and Saigon may have had better 
reason to riot recently, but similar frus¬ 
trated energies have broken loose in Hong¬ 
kong too. The spark was provided when a 
yo^g Chinese translator went on hunger 
strike in protest against a proposed thi^ 
farthing increase in fares on Ae Hongkong- 
Kowloon ferry. The fare rise has not yet 
been implemented or even officially ap¬ 
proved, but the hunger striker aroused 
plenty of sympaAy. Next evening, April 
5th, 3,000 people, mostly teenage b^, 
joined a spontaneous ma^ through the 
streets of Kowloon. On Ae evening of Ae 
6 A, youths carrying placards began to wield 
Aem* wd Ae riot was on. Mob violence 
was directed agmst anyAing foreign or 
official. Hotel windows and traffic meters 
were broken, cars and buses burned or over¬ 
turned, a post office set on fire. Rioting 
turned into looting, and the combbed dam¬ 
age and theft was estimated at sevend mil¬ 
lion Hongkong dollars. Police using tear 
ns and helicopters, wiA British troops 
formifig cordons, got the violence under 
control on Ac thbd night The official toll 
was one dead, 24 injured and some 1,300 
arrested. 

Local newspapeig agreed wiA Ae 
Govonor, Sir David TnaKh, who thoi^ 
it JPM inapossible to bdkye Aar Ac ikua 


were ** more Aan rcmorely ” connected wiA 
Ae ferry fares. Certainly the proposed fare 
increase is much resented—the trades coun¬ 
cil has petitioned Ae Govern^ about it— 
but maiffiy, perhaps, because it seems a last 
straw. Hongkong is experiencing a familiar 
cost of livmg squeeze. Prices are rising; 
the water rate was doubled recently ; taxes 
have gone up. Pressure on boA housing 
and jobs, always fierce, is being felt more 
because of a new retail slump, as well as 
because of Ae mcreasc in population, now 
well over three million. Schools are over¬ 
crowded, idle youAs are only too ready for 
hooliganism, and Ac crime rate has risen. 
All these evils are liable to become more 
intense Aan in other cities because of Ac 
peculiar claustrophobic atmosphere of 
Hongkong. 

Pdkics too is something very special in 
HongkcMig, and police were on the alert last 
week for signs of a tong war or a Kuomb- 
tang-communist clash, as b Ac last riots 
of comparable gravity, which were ten years 
ago. But all they came up with was a ferry 
ticket. 


DOCK LABOUR 

Mr Guntert "Wake Up! 

I T is no surprise that the talks between 
port employers and unions on the 
National Modernisation Committee for the 
docks—set up last autumn after publication 
of Ac Devlin report—^havc come to a grind- 
bg halt on the central issue of Ac future 
pay structure of decasualised dock workers. 
Now Ae committee has passed the buck 
back to the Minister of Labour, who b turn 
has decided to shove it along to yet another 
“ independenit inquiry.*’ This is supposed 
to leave the modernisation committee free 
to deal with a whole host of pert level 
issues-such as sick pay, pension schemes, 
and negotiating procedures. But it was 
obvbus (to this paper, at least) when Devlin 
reported last August that the employers and 
the unions in the docks would prove eiAcr 
unwUlbg, or unable, or both, to carry out 
the Dcvlm proposals. If Mr Ray Gunter 
really needs anoAcr independent inquiry tc 
tell him how to do what Devlin, eight 
months ago, told him needed doing, he is 
a whole lot less good at his job than his 
friends like to think. 


BAST-WEST TRADE 

Jugoslavia Joins Gatt 

I T is now virtually settled Aat Jugoslavia 
will soon be a full participant in that im¬ 
peccably capitalist trading mechanism, the 
General Amement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatt). Bargainbg on tariff levels must 
still be completed and approved by two- 
Aifds of the 68 members. But the major 
political decision was taken in Ae Gau 
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session that ended on April 7A. Jugoslav 
entry, at Ais tune of changing eaat-^st 
delations, could produce an economic and 
political hreakthrough. 

Jugoslavia has pulled off Ae trick only 
because it has btm a pathfinder itself as 
communist countries go. Last year it 
carried out a l%hiy painful economic 
reform whiA entailed an milatton of 23 per 
cent m one year and a devaluation of the 
dbar. This was the price, b effect, of 
bringbg m something mere like a market 
economy than any other communist country 
has mstalled. lliough the state still owns 
Ae means d produetbn, firms have been 
given much more scope to compete at home, 
and to buy and sell individually abroad. 

The Jugoslavs have in a sense decided 
that they must tailor their policies to the fact 
that they arc a small country dependent on 
foreign trade m the west as well as In the 
east. In fact, 75 per cent of Aeir trade is 
with Gatt countries. As a member of Gatt, 
Jugoslavia will be able to export to Ae west 
without being restricted by import quotas, 
except in foodstuffs and tcjctfles. This is a 
first step towards jobing fully in Ac 
Kennedy round of uriff cattbg negotiations, 
and perhaps towards entering into associa¬ 
tion wiA Efta and even possibl)^ one day, 
with Ac common market. 

Censervative connuunists b eastern 
Euiope will observe thit the price is that 
Jugoslavia is being tarred wiA Ae capitalist 
brush. But reformers will be watching for 
Jugoslavia’s gains from the experiment. For 
the mcment the other cast European econo¬ 
mies are still far too state-controlled for it 
to make sense to enter an organisation like 
Gatt where the rules of tr;^ are based 
primarily on prices, not on bureaucratic fiat. 
But where Tito comes can others be far 
behind ? Could this be Ae modest begin¬ 
ning of an economic and political trans¬ 
formation of Europe ? 


EIU Quarttrly Economic Review 

COLOMBIA 

Colombio should enjoy less lethargic government 
under Sr. Lleras Re8trepo-> provided Congress 
lets him govern. Foreign aid le flowing more 
freely, and credit is to be ooaier. Thus, investment 
demand will be buoyant this year, and imports 
ere expected to rise by a fifth. Those and other 
Key sectors of ths economy ore assessed in our 
latest Review. 

The annual subscription to one Revlsw (4 Istuss 
and an Annual Supplement) Is £10 (US928). 

Air mail postage extra. 
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LOOK UP 


Floors get coveicd and walls get painted—but what about 
the ceiling ? Heie’s an area which can not only look attractive 
but which can increase ttic comfort of people below. 
Especially if an Armstrong ceiling is installed. 

Armstrong Minatone or Minaboard ceiling tiles make an/ 
ceiling look most attractive. Add to this the comfort of noise 
absorption (and—if necessary—an conditioning facilities) 
and the ceiling becomes an area to look up to—distinctively 
attractive and quietly functional. 

Armstrong ceiling systems are suitable for offices, stores, 
restaurants, hospitals, schools, public buildings and private 
homes. Ask your architect about them or write to us for full 
details. 



cciuKiiSi SYSTEMS BY (^mstrong 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 

In the industrial processes that produce,his means 
for living, man creates for himself staggering 
problems of waste disposal or purification. Fort¬ 
unately Simon stand between man and some of 
the worst consequences. Simon pl#nt in trarious 
forms extracts dust produced in manujhctute 
before it has a chance to pollute the atmo^here, 
turns harmful industrial effluent into disposable 
water, and town refuse into saleable compost. In 
positive ways like these Simon help responsible 
people to maintain the environment that makes 
life worth living. 



STOCKPOKT CNGhAKD 
«nU miON HOUSE. 

DovEh' srnEEr. iv j 


S>mon Engirvf-ering Fc-vic-w 
No 6 contains an article 
on the legal aspects of 
industrial effluent. 

Send now for your free copy. 
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INTiRNAtlONAL 

REPORT 


The country that doesn't 


want a front seat 


FKOM OUR SPiiClAL CXIKKKSl'QNUliNT LATBLY IN JAPAN 

UDO diplomacy is now being urged on Mr Sato's besinint govera- 
mcnt (its exponents prefer to call it detour diplomacy). U 
is based on the theory that you defeat the enemy by using 
his own greater strength against himseif. that you do nothing 
directly, that you roll with the blows and threats. It is advocated 
most earuestiy by Professor Yonosuke Nagai of Hokkaido 
University who^ in a contribution to the influential Chuo Koran, 
has proposed a Muscow-Tokyo-Washiugton axis. The Japanese 
must adopt., Professor Nagai argues with refreshing frankness, a 
spirit of guile a “ detour by way of Moscow will, ultinuUely, 
ha ye mure influence on Sino-Japanese relations than the crude 
policy cf approaching Peking directly and asking for its hand.*’ 
Moreover, he submits, it will not anger Washington. His proposal 
has much support at the mcmeiit among Japanese industrialists, as 
well as among neutralist eggheads, because it appears to bypass 
adroitly the eternal dilemma of Japan’s conflicting diplomatic and 
trade relations with Peking and the West. But there are other 
business men who hold firmly to the belief that the China market 
must be given top priority ; that Japan inysi try to wrize the liOI\*S 
share ‘4 th»s ffiAtkct while remaining allied, however ambivalently, 
to the United Stales. These arc the diehards who believe that 
jdpan can still cat its rice and have it too. 

At the moment Japan is rolling with the blasts from Peking. 
.\s expecied, China reacted violently to last month’s joint Moscow- 
Tokyo agreement pn Siberian development. Washiijgton, Ycry 
sensibly, has affected a mood of pioug. dci»bt Vnd regret. To their 
credit, the wise " insciutables in this showdown have been the 
Yankees balbarians and not the communist Confucians. (The one 
certain reason why Chinese communism will be reshaped—sharply 
or slowly—^after the passing of the old revolutionary leaders is 
that, in its present form, it unnaturally makes barbarians of 
the urbane Chinese.) 

The storm centre of all this disputation and expedience is the 
American-Japanese security treaty. This agreement haunts all 
Japanese conservative governments which, succeeding one another, 
refuse to recognise that independent Japanese dipkMiiacy rtsts 
either on an acceptance of the costs and respoinsibilii^ of 
Washlngton*based collective security in the Pacific, or else rejection 
of the treaty and a crusade for a constitutional ainendnKmt to allow 
Japan openly to maintain its own armed forces and to become once 
more master of Its fate. 

General'MacArthui imposed the " no-armed-foroes-cver-again ** 
ban in Clause IX of the occupation constitution. But, in the crisis 
of the Korean war, he roughly showed Japsm how to shrug off the 
ban by christening the illegal army build-up, first nattonal 
police reserve,*’ and then ‘^self-defence ftnrccs.** One change an 
Old Hand notices on returning to Japan after eighteen mm^ is 
the growing respectability of the “ self-defence forces.” Big firms 



arc insisting that young employees serve a brief time with either 
the army or navy “ to acquire a sense of patriotism and discipUnc.” 
Last year, 90,000 young men served as volunteers. But Japanese 
leaders know that their protection against a nuclear China depends 
upon the American security treaty. 

The contrast between Japan’s dynamic industrialisation and 
wide-ranging trade sallies, on the one hand, and its rejection of 
national pride and iniernadonal independence, on the other, is an 
oriental contradiction of honourable, or dishonourable, dimensions. 
Politically, the conservatives retain an ascendancy in parliament 
which the socialists can challenge only by aUackic^ the Affliftrtdan 
treaty. BuT, fiTr all their strength, the conservatives lack 
the courage cither to answer this challenge frankly, or to call 
upon the Japanese people to accept the cost and risk of ihcir own 
defence and a full share of collective security as an essential step 
towards diplomatic independence. 

The tr^i-coQiedy of Jljianese politics is that both the facrion- 
r'vUsti conservatives and the frustrated socialists, seemingly doomed 
forever to opposition, arc concerned not wkh the affairs of today 
but with the distant 1970 vote on the security treaty. It h 
apparently taken for granted that there will be the same violence 
and mass demonstrations then as there were in i960, when Mr 
Kishi pushed the revised treaty through. 

The extreme right wing in Japan fias, on current evidence, very 
iirelc chance of resurgence, although some timid foreigners are 
distressed by its audacity in pasting seim-ilkgib 4 e posters on 
Tokyo’s electric-light poles and alarmed by failure of the 
municipal authorities to remove these posters. The police teckon 
th«t there arc probably 400 rightist organiaacions in Japan^ with 
t total memibersfaip of about 70,000-^bardly considerable tn a 
pqpifiatum of 100 million. 

Some of these rightist groups, headed by the Kohuryu Kurabu 
(black dragon society) are planning *^o re-establish Japanese world 
prettige and national indepeodenoc in X968,” which will be the 
oentemuy of their Meiji restoration. The rightists support the 
Americans, who look awkwardly the other way, but want to replace 
die security treaty with Japanese-paid and maintained defence. 
Heee, whatever their motivei, they show some logic. But they are 
men widunit. a red cause and, in Japan’s present mood of riiinitig 
and iadiffetetit alBuenoe, men without a future. 

It is harder to predict the future of the formidable and contro¬ 
versial Japanese poluico-rcltgious movement of Soka Gakkai 
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(** value creation " society /, whos" political arm is called Kamcito 
(<K ** clean got^rhinenrO, imd Which akeady ha$ ao wm$ in the 
Diet. The sociely h^ a men^erthfp M five miilion houtehoIcHi— 
it seeks with old Japanese purposefufhess to enrcl famiKirs rafber 
than individuals—and claims, probably in exaggeration, to be 
ing looyooo members each month. Some crkics fear ii could 
become an extreme right-wing party. Others dismiss it as a passing 
curiosity. At present, however, the movement has the socialists 
and orthodox Buddhists badly frightened. 

I'okyo's foreign polity continues along its lingering line el 
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prudent near-neutralism. The conservatives, who are politically 
stroog enough to incKilge in a prolitoatioyi of faquons tnd iprey 
intngudlp arg stsi|)remdy c^ninfcratctf in giving thck ooiintry'any 
preceni^ of teadiCg^hip in it^tema^coal affairs. The oiily;^rst Class 
^ifidOstrnlised and' techndcgica] power in the Far East, hnc of the 
five most prosperous nations in ihc world, Jiipan accepts its lack 
of grandeur happily. The prime minister. Mr Sato, is himself 
i\ black-belt judo man. Bur perhaps Japan’s foreign policy has 
become too flabby to adopt the suggested judo line, even though 
this, after a]), is still basically a policy of procrastination. « r 


INTERNA] IONAL REPORT 


INDOISIESIA—I 

What the guru 
said 

FROM A STECIAL COBRESrONOI N f 

Let my throot be cut 

L et my hands be tied 

/ remain loyal to the guru and the taiu 

Thus a soldier’s vow, according to Javanese 
chivalric code. Ciencral Siihaito. Indo¬ 
nesia’s strong man, has found a way of 
lemaining loyal both to hi.v guru ;i'. is note¬ 
worthy that the guru has pnoiitv,* and to 
his ratu (king). A month or ago. Ciencral 
Suharto was a twentieth century ('.romwcll, 
wondering whether he would htu e to behead 
his king, the source of all powvr and also 
of the evils he detested. In laci, Iv^ r.:sol\'ed 
the problem by calculated procrastination, 
caiculation.s in which he was guided by the 
rayatical advice of his private guru. 'Fhere 
u fkoChing odd in Java about seeking 
spiritual advice w’hen faced with a major 
problem. 

All political power in Indonesia passed 
to General vSuh trro on the night of March 
nth when Mr Sukarno gave him the 
authority to “ fake any action in the name c»f 
the president.*’ General Suharto interprets 
this as an irreversible transfer of power 
rather than as a temporary loan ; when Mr 
Ghairul Saleh tried to put across a contrary 
point of view on Radio Jakarta he found 
himself arrested a day later. His fust actions 
in the name of the president were to ban 
the Indonesian Gommunisr party (PKI), 
and to arrest the president’s favourites in 
the cabinet. There were strong pressures 
from within the army that they should '' do 
a Faioiik on the Bung” and “ let him go 
to the PJviera with all his wives.” General 
Suharto would have gladly let him go but 
would not push him out; Mr Sukarno 
himself was not about to make this step— 
although he did briefly consider making the 
Haj to Mecca this year when life looked 
bleakest for him. 

General Suharto lakes theVool and long¬ 
sighted view. He has told his colleagues 
that every action they now take must set a 
precedent for future transfers of power in 
a peaceable, orderly manner without 
unnecessary' upheavals and bloodshed. The 
1945 Indonesian constitution and its 
institution of president is sacred to him. 

constiruiion says that it is the 


pn'ph^'s corjMtItiuivc congress which holds 
supreme pt^w'cr and last week General 
Suharto invoked it to put Sukarno in bis 
proper p'lacc, “ subordinated to the con¬ 
gress.” 

Ciencral Suharto is a resolute opponent of 
“ Siikarnoism,” iIk- dovirincs which he 
believes were respe ns*blc for rhe economic 
degradation cf th* country. But he 
vehemently reivits th-j >uggcstic(n that he 
has carried out a coup d’etat or that his 
government is n-\v. He prcfcis 10 regard 
ih:* Transfer ol ; power to the iinny 

as a neeessnrv tni.-.n. v to the cflToris of Dr 
Siihandrio. the f: rmjr foreign minis!and 
r!u‘ PKI to pervert »)»: proper course of the 
Indonesian revoliitu 11. lie is determined to 
slnfi the emphasis from the “ solidarity 
making ” polities of the Sukarno-Subandrio 
combination and put it on economic de¬ 
velopment. He has handed this function 
to the Sultan of Jogjakarta, his most misted 
civilian associate. 

Why then has he not scrapped the policy 
of Cimfrontiilion that has led Indonesia to 
political adventu-i',:!! and bankruptcy ? 



Suharto puti Sukarno m his proper place 


Cicncral Nasuticn has been brought right 
back to the centre of affair^ as head of 
KOGAM, the ” crush Malaysia command.” 
But it is relevant that already there are 
reports cf a resumption of barter trading 
between Indonesia and Malaysia, (icneral 
Suharto has nor said outright that he 
intends to change the anti-Malaysia policy. 
In a country that has indoctrinated its 
people to regard Malaysia as the arch- 
villain responsible fo-r Indonesia's economic 
problems and political insecurity, it is only 
a du'tau.r or a foul who w'ould try 10 reverse 
thru policy over-nighi. (lencral Suhiuin is 
neither, Hc\ like all his associates, suHers 
what is known av “ Ve:(>!i!n-ph'’bia ’*—:he 
fear ( f being dubbed a neccolonialisl by his 
own people and by others. 

There is another thnnestic reason that 
may weigh even more heavily. General 
Suharto dare not disband the deeply 
indoctrinated troops and volunteers who 
have been busy “ crushing ” Malaysia on 
the Kalimantan front. The Sultan has been 
given the task of diverting their pent up 
energies into schemes for opening up 
darkest Borneo where much of Indonesia’s 
lies. So it wilj he “ Ganjang 
Malaysia ” for some while mor:\ 
vocally rather than militarily. 

IWDONESIA—II 

What Suharto 
does 

E ven vocally though, things arc chang¬ 
ing. General Suharto and his new 
foreign minister, Mr Adam Malik, have gone 
beyond Sukarnospeak to suggest two radical 
shifts in Indonesia’s foreign policy. On 
April 1 ith General Suharto said that 
Indonesia would accept the Malaysian 
federation if the people of North Borneo 
really wanted it; a few^days previously Mr 
Malik had suggested that his government 
would consider participating in imernatiema] 
bodies, including the United Nations. 
President Sukarno denounced the UN sug¬ 
gestion, but was quietly ignored. 

A bigger shift from Sukarno-stylc 
politics is that actions ‘are speaking louder 
than anybody’s public statements. On 
April 8th, the Indonesian ambassador to 
Japan sat down at the same table as the 
Malayjsian prime minister, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman. He was an observt^. af a 
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This sanding is made of paper 





Why not make the drill of paper too! 


Science fiction stuff? By no means. Ad¬ 
mittedly, ask the average person what he 
associates with paper and he'll probably 
talk about newspapers, magazines, books, 
and paper for writing or wrapping or 
covering walls. Which is perfectly fair of 
course. But paper means much more than 
these. Very much more. 

Already those in the know take for 
granted such things as insulating papers, 


semi-conducting papers, and even papers 
that can be both at once! And the fact 
that this versatile material can be proces¬ 
sed to the hardness of steel, the suppleness 
of silk or the transparency of glass is the 
basis of many industrial projects today. 
And what of tomorrow? That is being 
taken care of too. In the research labora¬ 
tories of Tullis Russell, a fum whose ex¬ 
pertise in paper-making goes back over 


150 years, the latest scientific skills aro 
being applied with imagination to investi¬ 
gating the many new rdes paper can play 
in the future. Perhaps you have a techni¬ 
cal problem that paper could ease or even 
solve altogether. However improbable it 
might seem at the moment, get in touch 
with Tullis Russell. The results of their 
endeavours might surprise you. Paper is 
like that. 



Tulh's Russell 


SHAPE THE FUTURE IN PAPER 

Tullis Russell & Co. Ltd. Auchmuty and Rothes Paper Mills • Markinch • Fife • Scotland • Markinch 471 
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fast moving... 
forward-looking 

A new product developed here... an existing one improved there— 
what's the next problem? Fast-moving—that's Cape-ability. ForWard* 
looking. There can be no standing still for a Group which makes such 
vital contributions to so many industries — building and construction, 
power generation, refrigeration, oil and chemical, automotive, garage 
servicing and general engineering. Cape-ability springs from a dynamic 
partnership of progressive companies, each a specialist in its field. In one 
way or another, the benefits of Cape-ability coma home to everyone I 

Th« Capie Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street, London, W.1 Ut: GRO 6022 
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ministerial conference in Tokyo on tlie 
econoniic developmeiit of south east Asia 
and this meant rubbing elbows also with 
other former undesirables such as Prince 
Souvanna Phouma of Laos and represen¬ 
tatives of South VietQam> the Philippines, 
Thailand and Singapore. And in another 
gregarious gesture on the same day, an 
Indonesian delegation flew to Canberra to 
take part in a session of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union. 

What is overriding political caution is 
economic necessity. On April lath, the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta revealed the depths of 
Indonesia's economic mess: no money in 
the treasury, exports falling, $2.4 billion in 
foreign debts. Prices arc rising at a rate 
expected to hit a thousand per cent this 
year. Rice, in desperate shortage, costs 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

inore than a labourer’s daily wage per 
pound; a paiCfcet of kretek^ the dove 
cigarette smoked by most people, costs 
almost as much. 

Emergency foreign aid is needed to keep 
Indonesia’s 105 n^lion people fed until 
after the June harvest. In answer to an 
appeal, the United States, Ja|^n and the 
Philippines have already promised to pro¬ 
vide a good ^rt of the necessary rice on 
extended crecht. Rice deals, as well as other 
trade and aid, were certainly compelling 
reasons for Indonesia’s representation at the 
Tokyo meeting. Japan, whose exports to 
Jakarta rose by 70 per cent last y^r, and 
which sees trade and aid as its means of 
becoming the patron of a benign Asian 
co-prosperity sphere, is Indonesia’s likeliest 
partner. But the almoat unlimited need for 
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M will probably lead ImliNMatem qqpaooh 
many past and futute donors, ammif them 
Russia and perhaps even Britain. 

When the foreign minister announ^ on 
April lotb that mdonesia plans to restore 
diplomatic and commercial relations wirii 
Singapore within a short tjmje^” ^ 
explained it as a way df increasing confron¬ 
tation with Malaysia. The Tunku took him 
at his word and warned Singapore that it 
must ” choose between Indonesia and 
Malaysia.” But what Indonesia really wants 
from Singapore is not so much a political 
ally as a trading depot. In fact, when 
read together with General Suharto’s remark 
on the following day about the possibility 
of accepting the Malaysian federation, the 
offer to Singapore could be seen as meant 
to damp down confrontation. 


RUSSIA 

How long can the 
provisional last ? 

CC'^T^he first sputnik on the moon,” Mr Brezhnev proudly pro- 
X claimed in his closing speech to the 23rd Congress on Good 
Friday, ” transmitted to earth the revolutionary hymn of all com¬ 
munists, the Internationale.” The echo from earth was less 
revolutionary. The 23rd congress has shown a provisional md 
partial victory for the conservatives on Russia’s bopie fapnt. An 
attempt is being made to restore discipline within the j^rty and 
to strengthen its grip over people’s lives: an attempt symbolically 
conveyed by Mr Leonid Brezhnev’s promotion to Stalin’s title of 
general secretary. 

Mr Brezhnev’s position has been strengthened. He leads the 
group of party officials who, while not coniempkting a return to 
Stalinism, are against too much monkeying with the existing 
machine because they could be overthrown in the process. But the 
congress was, above all, a matter of compromise, reached by the top 
bureaucrats wkhoig open debate. The new politbureau looks the 
twin of the outgoing presidium. Only two men have gone : the 
oldsters Mr Shvemik and Mr Anastas Mikoyan, whose departure 
was expected. The only newcomer, Mr Arvid Pelshe, was brought 
in so as to have an ” old Bolshevik ” in the politbureau. Mr Nikolai 
Podgomy, who through his silences at the congress gave the 
impression of a man less opposed to change, is still high in the 
hierarchy but has been deprived of a hold on the apparatus in the 
party secretariat. Mr Kosygin is the spokesman for those pressing 
for economic reform. At the other end of the scale, Mr Mikhail 


Politbureau 
Leonid I. Brezhnev 
Alexei N. Kosygin 
Nikolai V. Podgorny 
Mikhail A. Suslov 
Qenadi I. Voronov 
Andrey P. Kirilenko 
Aleksandr N. Sheleptn 
Kiril T. Mazurov 
Dmitri S. Polyansky 
Pyotr E. Shelest 
Arvid Y. Pelshe 


Suslov is the watchdog of orthodoxy. Mr Shelepin is usually 
lumped with him in a noo-itslmist ” bracket, but this younger 
men, like Mr Shelepin and Mr Polyansky, have not yet had a true 
opportunity to rev^ their personalities. The teadeeship is still 
collective: the trial of strength goes on. 

The tightening of the grip at home b linked to a gloomier 
appreciation of the intensacional skuation. Foreign affairs played 
an exceptionally large part in the congress and dam was a notke- 
able departure from the Kbrushchevian mood. The accent, this 
time, was dearly on the “ unity of the socialist camp ” rather dian 
on peaceful coexistence (chough coexistence remains Russia’s basic 
principle of foreign policy). Predictably, the debate was dominated 
by Che Vietnamese war. The final declaration gave warning that 
“ American escalation . .. will be met by ever-increasing baddng 
for Vietnam from the Soviet Union and ocher socialist friends and 
brothers.” 

The Russian leaders seem to be agreed, at least temporarily, that 
their best reply to the Giinese challenge is not to seek an agree¬ 
ment with Washington but to stress the need for cohesion within 
the communist world in its struggle against imperialism. There 
were no attacks on the Chinese at the congress; the Americans are 
once again being described as the chief ^ imperiolisc gendarme.” 
The success of this policy within the ooromundst movement was 
illustrated by the mu^-applaudcd presence of a North Vletoimiese 
delegation at Che congress. 

But a price at home has to be paid for this particular line in 
foreign policy. It was in die name of the vigilance that has to be 
maintained abroad that the Russian conservatives momiged to 
impose a policy of stricter disciplkie and more limked Cccedom 
at home. Intellectuals are the fint victims of this cha^girtg line. 
The blimps ci the political and military establishmeiic agreed that 
writers who refer to awkward problems of the past and die present 
are a dangerous nuisance and ought to be silenced. Hiis mood, 
widely expressed throu^iout the congress, was finally symbolised 
by the removal of Mr Tvardovsl^, the lib^ edkor it Noiy Mir, 
from the enlarged central commktee. 

The Vietnamese wax is also having an impact on die economy. 
Outlining the five-year plan for 1966-70, Mr Kosygin confirm^ 
that both the new plan and its predecessor had been affected hj 
inaeased military expenditure. This shife may also explain the 
fact chat while the drive in the diemical industry is to continue, 
k will be at a slower p^e, and not at the expense of steel or Other 
branches of heavy engineermg. 

For the Russian people dieie are a number of pledges in the 
five-year programme. These include a gradual shift to a five-day 
working week, the increase of the mmimum monthly wage to 60 
roubles, the progressive eUmmadon of income tax for lower paid 
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Radmil, 4w pnoiiM ef better jMasisK mi a «« pl«i6il ■opi^ 

KcfcQttittiiflr flAodtii To oondm these concessioiis to tae OGOioiiier 

pfamim are trijmg on a rapid increase in productivity. TM, Vaey 
bone, Hill resnlt bodi from tedmological progress w from w 
more management of the economy. For this reason Mi 

Komin baa been allowed to proceed cautiously with bis managerial 
leioai, Admktedly, the moment is not considered ptopidoua for 
bold Hitii, say, cbe price mechaniam. But tbe mote 

<u»tu. y y fiyi of fbauag, wiikb had been tried on a amaU scale, 
k CO be eatended so as to cover about a diird of tbe Rnsaiaii labonr 
feroe by die heg mnmg of next year. Just bow nodi this will 


mean in pnctice k anodier questioa (aee page 277). 

Tbe signs ate dm in tbe ioamediate future there may be more 
freedom for maaagert dnn for inteOectuak. But the dominant 
i nq pt eaai on at tbe end of die 23rd congr eta is bow provisiond dre 
whole comproDuse seems. The mam argument for expecting 
dbange is tbe unaukatdlhy of tbe present Soviet institutions^ to the 
needs of a mueb-ebanged aodety. A party coogiesa in whldi die 
heart of debate is concmled kom tte nmkwnd^k is itself an 
exampk of a system of govenunem that may not be aUe to con¬ 
tinue nmeh kuiger. b Mr Khrushchev’s time, tbe advances were 
made diiefly under pressure of events. This is why one can hope 
that the step back will be followed by two steps forward. 


UfUTEO NATIONS 

Step by 
step 

FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS 
GORRBSPONDEHI 

T he metspbor Lord 
CRiidDii used on 
April ^ in tbe Security 
CduDcUg wlieQ aakioB that 
Britain be given United 
Nationt authority for cer¬ 
tain accloria to curb the 
rebeHton in Miodcsky was 
that of a dogged travdler 
(or eoidd it have been 
an infantryman ?). “ We 
must proem step by step. 

Each step must be on sound ground. Each Council president, did Mr Wilson a good 

step nsuat demonstrate our determination turn, because by Saturday April 9th there 

to oring tbe rebeUion to an cod. We muse had been time for instructions to come to 

at ev^ step be sure that we have the the Nigerian and Ugandan delegates to vote 

means and the power to carry through what for the British resolution if (or, as it turned 

we undertake.*’ out, when) their own amendments 

Two days later the metaphor was echoed friled. 
by a Danish delegate here in the committee By Saturday afternoon Britain knew of 

on decolonisadon: We are fully confident these instructions and could safely^ ignore 

that die British government will continue the Africans’ demands for a resolution that 
along die road k now The more envisaged even tougher action. And just 

impariem of the African delegates weic less suppodng (these people go on) Uruguay 
confident. For days after Britain had and Japan, instead Of abstaining on the 

seemed UN endorsemeu!: for its baking of amendments, had helped to make up the 

tankers bound for Beira, they moved around nine votes needed to carry t^m ; this could 

the corridors pointing out tbst Loureai90 have been a disaster—especially if no great 

Marques and Durban were free to receive power was prepared to use its veto. If 

relays uf tankers and voicing doubts Britain and America were not ready to co- 

about Briuin ever touching its kith operate fully with a resolution whose effec- 

and kin.” tiveness dei^nded crucially on their actions, 

But some of the more experienced (and riie body which voted that resolution would 
tnri-*colonialist) heads around Turtle Bay lus^ its credibility. 

•redds week anuing two more sophisticated The Ethiopian ambassador, who on Tues- 

pokitt. First, that the two days’delay which day regretted tbe failure of the African 

Mr Moussa Keka impaled before odling amendments, and argued from his own 

the Security CoimdU and which Britain so count’s espericnce in 1935 that economic 

mented, actually impeov^ the British posi- sanedons always fail and £at only massive 

don. Second, that any resoludon more far- use of force by Britain would work, was 

teaching than the Bridsh text (one, say, that staking t)»e UI^s whole political sneogiii 

incorporated even three of the six amend- on a single throw—the hope that Britain 

meats proposed by Mr Kironde of Uganda) would accept his argument and attack the 

Cinld nave ended by destroying^ the UN. Rhodesian rebels with paratroops. But 

They assert that Mr Keita, as this month’s those who accepted Lord Caradon’s claim 



. diat the Bridsh resoludon was a most im¬ 
portant seep forward,” tbe first real use of 
tbe Charter’s Chapter VII and the Council’s 
mandatory powers, could argue in their turn 
that the UN was now stan&g on ^ sound 
ground.” While there is dissension among 
the African states about tbe best pace to 
move, Denmark spoke lor many in voicing 
sadsfaction that ftitain was now not only 
treading the right road but also speeding 
ifs pace. 

l^odesia aside, the ground around the 
United Nations generally has begun to seem 
sounder than it has for months past. The 
arrival of a new Irish peacekeeping contin¬ 
gent in Cyprus this week is a symbol of 
this. After the Security Council, in March, 
had extended the Cyprus force’s mandate 
for yet another three months without being 
able to agree on any financial arrangements, 
Ireland announced that it would have to 
withdraw its 520 soldiers during April. The 
Scandinavians might have fofiowed ; and 
this could have meant the collapse of two 
years’ patient effon. Ten days ago a letter 
from U Thant to the Irish,forei^ minister 
persuaded Mr Aiken to reconsider. Tbe 
Secretary-General may have convinced him 
that Cyprus was on me verge of real pro¬ 
gress: defordficadon in Famagusta and tbe 
recent removal of 500 Turkish volunteers 
may be followed by the eclipse of General 
Grivas and a new initiative for UN medi¬ 
ation through the Secretary-General’s repre¬ 
sentative, Mr Bemardes. 

Mr Aiken may also have been influenced 
by the optimistic talk now heard here that, 
while the blue beret must once again be 
passed round for the Cyprus fund (with 
costs at nearly £2 million a quarter), the 
UN may be closer than at any time in the 
past five years to a solution of its problem 
of reaching an agreement on assessing peace¬ 
keeping dues. At the mint time me new 
spedal committee on financO, having foliiid 
that the UN has a aurent deficit of between 
£tt million and £18 milliOQ (aocording 00 
the definitions chosen) and is aocimuiktiim 
a further deficit of £115 million a yw, b 
to meet in Geneva ^next month to discuss 
how future expendkim can be cut. And 
the hope voiced by some of btdooesia’s new 
rulers of leading diieir coontiy back into the 
UN has also brought a lictk glow to the 
hearts of various people connected with thb 
motherly organisation. 
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VIETNAM 

Lear without 
Cordelia 

T F there ever wi^ any 4 ouIk 5 dbcie can 
X {scarcely be any now, that nothing short 
of the resignation or reshuffle of >^rshal 
Ky’s government will satisfy the militant 
Buddhists.<!>f South Vietnam. On Wtdnes- 
day» for first. tim6 in over a month, »t 
had looked fis jf an :ehd to aninchy was in 
sight. At the closing session of a three day 
political congress, the chief of state, General 
Nguyen Van Thicu, signed a decree promis¬ 
ing an election for a constitution-framing 
assembly within three to live months. The 
decree followed a ten-point communique 
setting up procedures to prepare for 
elections and providing for the resignation 
of the present government after tftk! 
elections. 

The communique included a promise 
amnesty for a\\ anti-govcrnmeiit demon 
straiors—one of the key Buddhist demand; 
whose rejection by Marshal Ky last wee ; 
pushed moderate and militant Bud Ihisis 
together in a “ struggle movcmcni com¬ 
mittee.” The congress appean^J to be a 
compictc victory for the milif i i Buddhists, 
whose every demand had I \ i met while 
they themselves boycotted And yrt, on 
Thursday, 20,000 Budd iisi> were demon¬ 
strating again on the str ;ers of Saigon. 

Marshal Ky probably ;ave the Buddhists 
an opening by offering, in the euphoria of 
the Wednesday agreement, to step down 

right now ” if the country wished. “ The 
country” is hardly likely to be given a 
chance to express its desires as chaos returns 
to Saigon. The quiet Buddhist, Thich Tam 
Chau, who hid reluctantly joined the angry 
Buddhist, Thich Tri Quang, in a brief show 
of anti-government unity over the weekend, 
has already d * dared himself opposed to con¬ 
tinuing demo istrations„ Caiholics, and other 
less militant «j:roups which seem genuinely 
committed to an orderly return to civilian 
government, can also be expected to show 
little sympathy for Tri Quang and his 
friends. But the events of recent v.eeks 
have shown that the hard-liners, v iih their 
rent-a-crowd of students, me ks and 
assorted demonstrators, arc the roost 
vocal and effective elements in the 
opposition. 

Marshal Ky Is a Lear without a Cordelia. 
He has given away all that he has to give, 
but woa no love in the process. And in 
the kst two weel^ Ite seems to have lost his 
last firm base of suf^rt—the other generals 
on the junta. On Tuesday, April 5th, 
he had managed to avert open civil 
war by promising General Nguyen Van 
Chuan, whom he had appointed acting 
commander of the First Cor]^, to withdraw 
the marines flown in to quell rioting in 
Da Nang. The week went on, but the 
marines stayed and aircraft from Marshal 
Ky’s own squadron buzzed Da Nang. On 
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April 8th, junior officers of the First Corps 
issued a declaration of no confidence in the 
regime and vowed to struggle for an elected 
government. Marshal Ky retaliated by dis¬ 
missing General Chuan, whom he thought 
to be too sympathetic with the dissidents, 
and replaced him with Major General Ton 
That Dmh. t di^y ^e’murint^ 

. began to icavi.' /,,^;.'' \ . 

The delay la e\ ic^uatingv the fnarirtib 
from Da Nang wa*: c dally attributed to a 
shortage of aircraft, in fact, it;^as reported 
that junta generals had kept .lh^ ti!rct!^.,in 
Saigon to .pret^i^t ^ aa,' a' 

humiliating defeat • fdf the I goveromedt. 
When Marshal Ky dismissed Gener \\ Chuan 
he opened the second public breach in junta 
solidarity ; the first was the dismissal of 
General Chuan’s predecessor as Com¬ 
mander of the First Corps, General Nguyon 
Chanh Thi. 

Generals on the junta have been reported 
10 be conferring with the Buddhists. The 
* hairman of the Buddhist struggle com- 
jittee, Thich Thien Minh, said on Thurs- 
lUy that the Buddhists would not allow the 
present govtmmcnt to continue un¬ 
changed.” The next move might well be 
made by Marshal Ky*s own colleagues. 

CYPRUS 

Animosity 
going strong 



FROM OUR NICOSIA CORRESPONDENT 

A FEW days ago a street wall in Limassol 
was daubed with the words Grivas 
go home ; you have no place in Cyprus.” 
Even if this Inscription were the hacidiwork 
of a few fanatics or crackpots, the mere fact 
that it could be written at all seemed to 
mark die end of an era in Cyprus. But per¬ 
haps an end with a hangover. In Athens 
the resignation over the ” Grivas affair ” of 
the Greek foreign minister, Mr Tsirimokos, 
has plunged Greece—if not Cyprus—into 
new political turmoil. The fiery little 
mustachioed generalissimo of Eoka days has 
a way of being poUtically dead but never 
quite lying down. All the same, whatever 
the outcome of the current tangled crisis 
about General Grivas's degree of control 
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over the various Greek forces in the island, 
one truth stands out: Archbishop Makartos 
is overwhelmingly on top as far as the alle¬ 
giance of the people themselves is con¬ 
cerned. 

In simplified terms, the crisis has arisen 
ov<jr Archbishop Makarios's attempt to oust 
^ Giehk'iKl Grivas from his ill-defined position 
pt.ov^flSl military Supremo,” and to limit 
iuH i^bwers to the command of the Greek 
army forces which arrived in Cyprus in 
1964. This would leave the Greek Cypriot 
na^^al^gn^rd under the control of the 
niii^stry; defence. But the issue goes 
deeper* It focuses the underlying conflict 
between diosc (like Grivas) who see enosis 
(union with Gieece) as the only possible 
solution, and those (like Makarjos) who, 
while paying lip service to the concept of 
union, argue that the country should first 
have a period of ” unfettered indepen¬ 
dence.” Those who favour this interregnum 
would leave the question of enosis to be 
settled at some dim and distant future date, 
cither by referendum or even by some 
death-bed declaration by the archbishop. 

The notion, fashionable in Washington, 
and to some extent in London, two years 
ago, that General Grivas could be an instru¬ 
ment of “ instant enosis ” (toppling the 
archbishop in the process and anchoring 
Cyprus 10 the western alliance) now seems 
chimerical. Possibly, it might have material¬ 
ised in 1964 ; conceivably, in an altered 
world* it could do so in the future ; it is 
patently not on in 1966. 

In these circumstances, Archbishi>p 
Makarius now generates a Wilsonian confi¬ 
dence in his ability to outmanoeuvre his 
oppotaents—all of them. General Griva.s, 
to him, is child's play ; more significant is 
his almost undisguised belief that, in all 
matters relating to the “joint Hellenic 
policy ” on Cyprus, he can call the tunc to 
the Greek government. This belief was 
strengthened by the Greek foreign minisLer\'i 
resignation on April nth. Mr Tsirimokos 
was the archbishop’s strongest ally in Mr 
Scephanq;>ou]os's fragile cabinet. Robbed 
of his slim parliamentary majority by his 
foreign minister’s action, Mr Stephano- 
poulos has no room for maiKcuvre in his 
dealmgs with a Byzantine operator like the 
archbishop. 

Above all, Archbishop Makarios is now 
entirely convinced that by continuing his 
present carrot-and-sttek tactics he can wear 
down the opposition of Turksdi Cypriots. 
Physical force is out; instead he believes a 
long-term psychological war of attrition will 
eventually do the trick. He, and those 
closest to him, are wedded to the theory 
that if a comparatively. small group of 
Turkish extremists could be weeded out, 
or discredited (which they acknowledge will 
take time) then the whole Turkish rebel¬ 
lion ” would collapse. It all sounds rather 
like the kind of thing the British were saying 
about Makarios himself ten years ago. 

It is at this point that the archbishop'.^ 
attitude smacks of over-confidence. True, 
disaffection has increased considerably 
among the Turks in the winter months. 
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When Mary gets her first eiectric cooker, she wiff be one of the thousands 
of new consumers who every year into the foreseeable future will 
increase Britain's demand for power. To meet this need in the home and 
in industry, many millions of extra kilowatts of generating capacity will be 
needed. Much of this will be provided by the 500MW sets at present being 
installed and the even larger turbine-generators now taking shape at AEI. 
To build sets as big as these calls for experience, extensive facilities— 
and versatility. AEI products cover the entire field of electrical engineering, 
and its resources include research, manufacturing and customer liaison 
services with 100,000 people and 70 factories across five continents. All 
these resources are behind the development and manufacture of power 
generating equipment which will help to meet Britain's future power 
needs and earn valuable currency abroad. 


In the laboratory at AE! - tomorrow's turbine achievements 


The large turbine sets for Britain's 
needs tomorrow call for new assess¬ 
ments of design criieiia combined 
with the use of new techniques and 
materials. Whilst past ^knowledge 
and experience is invaluable, full- 
<;cdie units costing about £5 million 
(Mch obviously cannot be built as 
^^ypenmental prototypes. Individual 
ctimponents from bearings to tur¬ 
bine blades must be exhaustively 
tested as separate units under 
si.nulated conditions far more exact¬ 
ing than any yet experienced in 
pi dciico. 


In this unique whot^l chamber at AEI, bladed 
turbine whoels arc run at spoeds of up to 
4,200 revs./ntin. to ascertain the vibration 
charactoristics of new designs. Running 
under vacuum conditions to reduce air drag, 
each blade is subjec.tfjd to magnetic excita- 
lion to simulate the sloam forces which 
occur in actual service 




Str.iin gauqpfl, filtnd to thf* blades under 
test, transmii signala to le chsnnrl tape 
recordurs which record tlie frequency and 
level of vibration over the entire tr 
range. The lattisi electronic recording oqi 
meni including a multi-cheoiiol lian 
analytier designed and buill hv AC I 
vidos quick arid accurate intertirateiK 
tfie beliaviuur oi bJade'i aituiirung 'I 



Power for the worfd AEI research 
and development help peopia and pen- 
jecis throughout the world. In feat* 
duvuloping Mexico, for axampio tlio 
use of elc-etrical power per head df 
population has inore than doubled 
since 19D&, and this rapid growth lias 
been hHpecI by much equipment from 
AEI. including a fcompieto new 109 
MW pov^er station with all associated 
equipment at Ciudad Detidfis. anil 
furthm important InsUillatlfMiS at 
Juchitan and Merida. 


.AE DKOTIIlBRa/SSrOCDmCL 

a: INTERNAllOriAL LIMITED A SUBiJlDIABY O' AS'^OCIATLD tLcCTRICAL INDUSTRJfcS LIMITED 3J GROSVEMQR ^>LACC I ONOO'j -'.Vtfi 
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There have been a number of “ defection#** 
TO the Greek side and modeiite Tiiridsh 
Cvpriot officials have been sacked froi^ local 
authority iobs by Turkish army officeri. But 
this incipient unrest is nothing like as bad 
as the Greek Cypriots portray. 

Even if Turkish Cypriot resistance werC 
crumbling, Archbishop Makarios wow still 
have to deal with the government in Altera. 
The Greeks may convince themlelm by 
the force of their own rhetoric tiit the 
Turkish governmeirt has no right to inter- 
fere. But the harsh inescapable fact of 
graphy is that Turkey is there. (Makarios, 
i>ne irels, could profitably ruminate on the 
memorabla obiter dictum of the Mexican 
statesmai) who said of his counfry: “ Pt^or 
Mexico 1 So far from God, so near lo the 
United States.’*) 

Observers here believe that if the arch¬ 
bishop would settle now with the Turks he 
could gain what is conversationally termed 
a 90 per cent victory; it might even be 
9^ per cent. But to do so runs counter to 
his appetite for brinkmanship—and to the 
double-or-quits ” gambler’s streak that is, 
in every Greek Cypriot. All the signs are 


THE AMERICAS 

Glum faces 

1 ROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 

L ast year the calendar of inter-American 
meetings was scratched all over with 
cancellations. This year the calendar is full 
and the meetings are being held; but the 
Jesuits are just as glum. On March 31st a 
meeting of the inter-American economic and 
MKial council, held in Buenos Aires to com¬ 
memorate the fifth anniversary of the Alli¬ 
ance for Progress, ended in more than usual 
grumbling. It all seemed a lamentable anti¬ 
climax to the Latin American delegates. 

The council met under the disturbing 
shadow of a conference that had been called 
in Panama to surest reforms to the charter 
of the Organisation of American States. A 
third special inter-American meeting of 
foreign ministers is scheduled for July in 
Buenos Aires, but the Panama meeting 
turned out to be such a fiasco that this may 
be postponed. And, as if the calendar were 
not already full enough, President Illia of 
Argentina has suggested a summit meeting 
of Latin presidents to co-ordinate political 
support for development efforts. 

The optimism expressed in Washington 
and in Latin American ctetals after the 
second special inter-AmcricaUconference in 
Rio last November has evaporated. The 
agreement to overhaul the political and 
economic structure of the “ system,” em¬ 
bodied in the two Acts of Rio de Janeiro, 
largely broke down in Panama when the 
time came to turn it into practical realities. 
Differences between the United States and 
the Latin Americans were reaffirmed on the 
two most important points: peace-keeping 
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that he will prefer to let things go on as 
they montha-— 

in die belief that be will get his 100 pa* cent 
triumph tn the end. The risk he is taking 
is that adventitious external factors, over 
which he has no control, could upset his 
calculations. 

Two things can be said With certaiisty. 
One ri that a United Nadohs military Pres¬ 
ence must continue, for a tef If the 
present fragile semi-peace is to be preserved, 
i'he archbishop may be sincere when he says 
that physical raroe is now ruled out But it 
is a safe bet Chat if the UN force were to be 
suddenly withdrawn, full-scale violence 
would Bare up in a matter of days. 

The Cypriots—Greeks and Turks alike— 
have also to face the fact that the world is 
getting tired of the poi-calling-ihe-kettle- 
black brand of mendacity that characterises 
their propaganda. Small coteries of more 
enlightened people, on cither side, are just 
beginning to perceive this ; but they are 
neither articulate nor influential enough to 
affect policy decisions. So the Cyprus 
problem remains, like Johnny Walker, still 
going strong. 


and the pattern of economic relations. 

The Americans say they have not re¬ 
treated from the commitments they made 
at Rio. They argue that they are merely 
insisting that the '' recommendation 
language ” used in the Economic and Social 
Act must be simplified and tailored to 
achieve maximum consent in Congress. It 
is a big “ merely.” It now looks as if some 
of the apparently revolutionary suggestions 
about reorganising inter-American trade to 
the advantage of the Latin Americans were 
ambiguously expressed—and differently 
interpreted. 

The Latin Americans had been pinning 
their hopes on a complete reorganisation of 
inter-l\merican economic collaboration. 
The new system would, they hoped, be 
based on preferential tariffs for their raw 
materials and agricultural products in the 
American market. In addition, they wanted 
longer-term guarantees against the price 
fluctuations that have made a mockery of 
their occasional attempts at self-help. Mr 
Lincoln Gordon, the former American am¬ 
bassador to Brazil and now assistant secre¬ 
tary of inter-American affairs, did his best 
at Buenos Aires to dispel the growing pessi¬ 
mism of the Latin delegates. But he could 
hardly get over the fact that the American 
p^ition on commercial policy is ambivalent 
since rhe executive caiMiot agree to anything 
that Congress will obviously reject. 

It was loudly lamented that the Alliance 
for Progress, now halfway through its pro¬ 
jected ten years, has lost its mystique. 
Although the economic and social council 
meetine produced eight chapters of specific 
plans for a oumber of unobtrusive but 
worthy subjects, the alliance is only jogging 
along. It may not matter that it has lost 
its glamour^ but k can hardly afford to lose 
any more momentum. As usual, the ball is 


seen from here to be in the American court. 
But while Latin IMnericans call con¬ 
stancy for more finandud aid, credits and 
trade concesrions that amount to aid, they 
generally reveal a dangerous incapacity to 
absorb the aid they already have. 


TRINtOAD 

End of the ball 

BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TRINIDAD 
OOD times in Trinidad may be coming 
to an end sooner than most Trini¬ 
dadians think. Trinidad was one of the 
lucky company of small countries that woke 
up after the war to find themselves endowed 
with oil. During the 1950s it enjoyed a 
small boom, and although unemployment 
never dropped below the 15 per cent mark, 
Trinidad became the richest island in the 
Caribbean, and basked in relative 
prosperity. 

But now Trinidadians have to face up 10 
the fact that oil resources are drying up and 
there is little prospect of further finds. The 
large Texaco refinery in the south of the 
island is already dependent on Saudi 
^abian crude oil for half its output. This 
is not as mad as it sounds: IVinidad is 
in a good geographical position to act as an 
entrepot for oil in transit from the Middle 
East to American markets. 

There is small joy to be got out of the 
country’s other key industry—sugar. The 
costs of production arc pretty high, and the 
sugar industry’s proposals 10 bring in 
mechanical aids have stirred up trouble 
among the sugar workers who see their jobs 
threatened. And, despite a well-run pioneer 
industries scheme, the government has not 
had much success in attracting new manu¬ 
facturing industries to the country. Agri¬ 
culture, as is nearly always the case, has 
been neglected. 

The question is whether,, after ten years 
in power, Dr Eric Williams has the drive 
to get the economic momentum going again. 
The country owes a lot to its leader. Since 
he founded the People’s National Move¬ 
ment (PNM) in 1954, he succeeded almost 
single-handed in giving Trinidad the vital 
sense of cultural and political identity 
which it bad been totally lacking before. 
But as an administrator he has shown cer¬ 
tain weaknesses. For instance, Trinidad, 
unlike Jamaica, still lias no system of social 
insurance ; a draft bul has been ready for 
two years but has been held up by 
indecision on how to finance the scheme. 

By simple racial arithmetic, the PNM is 
bound to win the elections due later this 
year. Because it is based on Indian support, 
the Democratic Labqur jrarty is a perma¬ 
nent minority party. (Trinidadian Indians 
make up rather more than a third of the 
population.) The government may be more 
embarrassed by a new radical opposition 
group, the Workers’ and Fawners^ 

This is an alliance between left-wing 
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intellectuals and the oil workers* union. 

The Workers* and Farmers* party blames 
Trinidad's problems on foreign economic 
domination and concentrates its propa¬ 
ganda among the troubled sugar workeis. 
It might well win a couple of seats in the 
country's 30-member parliament. Even this 
limited measure of success would be 
awkward for the government and would 
mean that ft would have to think hard about 
such measures as setting up a joint control 
board in the sugar industry. 

Trinidad's tide was high ; it may now be 
ebbing. This is about the worst that is 
likely to happen. The country is an 
improbable scene for any wider political or 
racial upheaval. It has a large and well-to- 
do middle class. And, except at chaotic 
election times, there is little friction 
between Negroes and Indians. After all, 
there arc not many places in the world 
where Negro disc jockeys can be heard 
announcing records of Beatle songs 
translated into Hindi and sung by Indians. 


IRAQ 

Aref 

F orward-looking Iraqis seldom had a 
good word to say for President Aref, 
who on Thursday morning was killed in a 
plane crash together with two of his senior 
ministers. All the same, it was Aref who, 
for three years, had kept Iraq more or less 
in one piece through all the erosive turmoil 
of the everlasting Kurdish war, of coups 
and threats of counter^oups. With the 
linchpin gone, there is a grave danger of 
this tense country wobbling into even 
deeper trouble. 

Almost everything about President Aref 
was contradictory. A conservative and 
deeply re%ious soldier, he became at one 
time the figurehead of the radical Baath 
party. First the comrade and then the 
prisoner of General Qasim, he was the 
titular leader of the Baathist revolt that 
overthrew Qasim in February 1963. His 
leadership was essential since he had the 
popular backing that the Baath notably 
lacked. Perhaps the radical leaders thought 
that in time he would become dispensable ; 
if so, they were wrong—it was they who 
went and Aref who stayed. He remained 
head of state while the country was led by 
men who, in theory at least, wanted to rush 
into union with Egypt; he survived their 
departure to lead the present government, 
which wants no such thing. 

As different from President Nasser as 
chalk from cheese, he maintained dose 
soldierly relations with the Egyptian presi¬ 
dent, who shepherded him though such 
difficult encounters as his first meeting with 
Mr Khrushchev (Aref insisted on talking 
about Islam ; Khrushchev wanted to talk 
about socialism; the result was a near-^rioc). 
He steered away fmii the logic of a tmkm 
that would have meant his losing the rank 
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of head of state of an independent country ; 
nevertheless, his presence^ protected Iraq 
from any serious deterioration in its 
relations with Egypt. His death will 
encourage Ira(|is to think bard aboot the 
new opportunities opening up; many of 
them thought him an obstade to progress. 
But since their ambitions conflict with one 
another, the result will be a perilous maze 
for Dr Bazzaz, Iraq's wdl-intentioncd but 
rather isolated prime minister, who is actmg 
as head of state until a new president is 
elected, within a week, by the ruling civil 
and military councils. 

GERMANS IN BRITAIN 

Bitter, bitte 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

S INCE the beginning of the year, your cor¬ 
respondent has been trying to discover 
in casual encounters what attracts German 
travellers to Britain and what repels them. 
This amateur venture into marker research 
was sec off last January by hearing that Lord 
Geddes, the chairman of the British Travel 
Association, had estimated that in the course 
of the next four years the business of cater- 
ing for foreign travellers could become 
Britain's largest single source of foreign cur¬ 
rency, providing, with luck and judgment, 
some £500 million from four million visitors 
a year. Last year, nearly three million came 
from various parts of the world, spending 
on average £100 each. A quarter of the 
million European visitors were Germans. 

This spring itherc have been a number of 
signs of growing German interest. For 
example, from May till September, the 
second largest German holiday travel 
agency, Scharnow, is for the first time organ¬ 
ising regular all-in tours to England, with 
weekly flights from Diisseldorf to Bourne¬ 
mouth. Hundreds of Germans are expected 
to come over to see the world cup finals. 
And there is talk of doubling the numbn 
of Germans taking their annual holidays in 
Britain by 1970. 

Your correspondent's researches found 
that an amiable vagueness was common to 
most replies to his questions. In almost all 
the phenomenon of London looms largely— 
for better or worse. “ I want to see London: 
you know, Buckingham Castle, Kensington 
Park, Hyde Gardens, and all that. And then 
I’d like to go to Scotland." Or, “ Why is 
London so sombre ? That dreadful station 
at Liverpool Street." 

None of those questioned has spoken of 
wanting to spend a holiday in Britain in 
order to swim, sail, fi&h, climb, ride, eat, or 
join in the fun at Margate, Yarmouth, or 
Blackpool. Usually the professed moftive is 
either nebulously or ctorly cultural, die 
wish to stimulate the individual’s sense of 
history, to see this or that collection of 
paintings. A few people say they want to 
enjoy the English countryside, country 
to#f w and Yilki^,afid the revivifig cMUtiet 
of good English hotels. 
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Invariably the would-be German traveller 
to Britain aho speaks of the opportunity it 
mi^ give him, her, or the diildren to 
quicken thejr Elfish at the founuin-head. 
Some ituiooaRth look forward to the 
channel cro6sing-*-lhe excitement of the 
sea, and the famed White cliffs of Dover. 
The more the pto that they are so often 
brutally robbed 01 their idyll : at holiday 
times passengers may have to put up with 
the conditions of a cattle ship. 

And then the notorious trials of 4 isemba^ 
kation. It is a tribute to the British people*s 
kindly ways that they seem ultimately to 
efface the German traveller’s memory of his 
treatment by the customs and immigration 
authorities at Dover and Harwich. But he 
smarts bitterly at the time and tells his 
friends at home about it. Recent visitors 
rqxnt improvement in the Dover customs. 
But British immigration officers continue to 
rile all west Europeans, who are now used 
to moving freely from country to country 
without having to declare their business and 
the state of their finances to portentous in¬ 
terrogators. 

After the ordeal of the port, annoyances 
inland are relatively petty but they arc won¬ 
dered at and disliked. Prescribed hours of 
drinking in public and the puritanical nar¬ 
rowness of licensing restaurants and cafes 
deprive many travellers of something they 
automatically expect in other countries. A 
poor meal in grubby surroundings is tol¬ 
erated at first as part of the legendary British 
scene. But the observant traveller soon dis¬ 
covers that there is also good fo^ to be 
found in England. His only criticism (coffee 
apart) of the generous breakfast is its un¬ 
relenting refusal to appear on the table be¬ 
fore 8 a.m. He wonckrs why so much dedi¬ 
cated effort is put into carrying anachronistic 
cups of early morning tea upstairs between 
7 and 8. Brot on an early start, he may be 
further frustrated by the British banks* holy 
abstention from public business until 10 
a.m.—a hindrance recorded in 1826 by 
Fiirst Puckler. At home, a German can 
count on getting breakfast at 7 a.m., if not 
earlier, and finding a bank open at 8.30. 

Two last observations. Nobody lilies to 
be fleeced, or compelled to take a four- 
course meal when be would like one good 
dish. And everyone still entertains the 
sneaking hope that be is a traveller rather 
than a tourist, and that, as such, be will be 
received as an individual in pursuit of his 
own idea of happiiiess. 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

^ KEW YORK’S FlRSr BANK-FOUNDED 1784 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

March 31, 1966 


OJX.ANIZI'P BY 
AlliXANiJnit HAMIITON 

ASSF'rS 

Cush and Due from Banks. $297,397,862 

Investment Securities 

United States Government Obligations. 76,37 1,866 

United States Government Agency Obligations • 20,000,781 

Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions • 61,279^249 

Other Securities. 3,012,649 

Loans. 422,771,759 

Federal Funds Sold. 10,000,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 12,826,232 

Customers* Acceptance Liability. 20,733,434 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 3,07 3,268 

Other Assets. 4,594,899 

Total Assets.$932,02 1,999 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits in Domestic Offices 

Demand Deposits .$631,228,657 

Savings Deposits. .. 47,204,638 

Time Deposits. 144,335,100 

Total Deposits.$822,768,395 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding . 20,966,077 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 4,875,967 

Dividend Payable April I, 1966 . 1,050,000 

Unearned Income. 1,052,877 

Other Liabilities... 3,993,345 

Total Liabilities .$854,706,661 


CAPn AL ACCOUNTS 

CsMnmon Stock—par value $40—750,000 shares 

authorized and outstanding.$ 30,000,000 


Surplus. 30,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 10,968,320 

Reserve for Contingencies. 6,347,018 

Total Capital Accounts. $ 77,315,338 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts. $932,021,999 


Securities pledged tor various purposes as 

required or permitted bylaw ••••«•• $ 21,701,537 


48 Wall Street 

New York 10015 

Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44 th Street 
QBS Building Oflice at 51 West 52 nd Street 
^ Park Avenue Office at 52 nd Street • 
Mfadisoill Avenue Offices at 63 rd Street and 73 rd Street 
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SAMUEl. H Vf OOLLEY 

Pre\M/tfnt 

CHARLES Nf. BLISS 
Chmh'mau 

H. ADAMS ASHKOR1H 
Aihert H Aih/orth, Ittc. 

IKRVIS J. BABB 
Ntw York 


WILLIAM R. BIGGS 
Lvecutii'e F/re Prvsittent 

WALTER BURK.F 

rmunciftl Advisor to Shoromn FairchiM 

ALFX ANDER (.ALDER, JR. 
iJoion ba^-Camlt Potter OtrtHtralioH 

HUGH R. CHACE 
Sem'or llxecMthv Vice PresidetU 

ALGER B. CHAPMAN 
Reech-Nnl Life Sovers, hi€* 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE. IR.* 
Clntate, Regoft, Davis & HoUisttr 


AR I HUR H. DEAN 
SutUvau & Cromwelt 


I LI WHl'l NEY DEBEVOISE 
Dekevoise, Plimpton, Lvom Cr Oatos 

MAGRUDER DENT 
Joshaa L. Haih & Co., Int, 

GEORGE C . FRASER 
New York 


J. ROY GORDtJN 
Internattonal Nickel Cm. of Canada, Ltd, 

1 HOMAS F. MILBANK 
New York 

THEODORE G. MONI AGUE 
The Borden Company 

M. NIELSEN 

The Bakcoik & WHcox Company 

II. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Muiftal Life Assurance Company 
of . Xmet'ica 

EIENKY J. SCHULER 
New York 


HOWARD E. SIMPSON 
Baltimore 

HANS SlAUFrtR 
Sfaujffer Cbemii at Cjornpany 

JOHN FAIKI-IEIO THOMFSON“^ 
AVi/' York 


lOHN C. 1KAPHAGEN 
New York 

FRANKLIN B. TU’ITLE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurauca Company 

‘^HoDorary Trustee 
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Vietnam: seeds 
of doubt 

WASMINCnm, DC 

P XESnffiNT JOHNSON must bitteily regret the Declaratto of 
Honoluto. His flamboyant gesture uf trust in General Ky 
and in the miUtary rulers of South Vietnam has become an 
embarrassing subjea, best forgotten. But his critics in the Senate 
are not forgetting it. VPbat possessed the President to hold die 
Honolulu meeting in February may never be known for sure, but 
the dissenting Senators thou^ at the dine, and still dunk, diat 
he was creating a diversion from the heterodox talk riwut Vietnam 
in the hearings of the Senate Foreign RelatioDS Committee. One 
of the group this week privately described the meeting as a lesson 
in the pitMs of overscacdon. The hearings on Capitol Hill did 
not consdtute a polii&al crisis, but Mr J<din^ reacted as if diey 
did: by doing so, he helped to bring on the present real polided 
crisis in South Vietnam. 

Few can now be found, wfaetlier in Congress or in the Adminis* 
tradon, to deny that Mr Johnson’s embrace of General Ky was a 
thumping mianke. But the reasons for dus judgment vary, and 
in a revealing way. Some say that the United States has proved 
Vietnamese feeling against itself by espousii^ the unpotailar and 
fleeting head of an unpopular regime. Their remedy is to drop 
General, Ky and cariy on whh a patched-up military government 
under some new generid. Others say that ^ President’s ostenta¬ 
tious rapport of the South Vietnamese prime sniper roused 
General Ky’s opponents to get together to unseat him befm he 
grew too strong. Sdll odien suspeot that the mem hbcBing of 
General Ky as the friend.and froUgi of the American President 
was enou^ to damage his cre^t whh his own people. This train 
d thought leads to bitter oondusiona indeed. 

At all events, k is recognised tbit the present crisis in South 
Vietnam differs in sipiificant ways from die various minor or major 
upheavals wfaidi hgve oocuiied there in the last three years. Mr 
Walter Lippmann observes diat the Buddhist rebels, moving with 
“ a rising tide of popular discontent,” seem this time to be out for 
a revolutioa, not a mere reshuffle of military rulers. Some officials 
another point: that whatever the Buddhists ore after, the 
mere fact of the huge American comniitnient in Vietnam and die 
vasdy increased size of the American forces there gives die rebel 
movement a significance wfaidi k would not have had duee yean 
ago. Then it was still possible for President Kennedy to stand 
back and enjoin the Vietnamese factions to sort tfaen^ves out. 
He could even (whether wisely or not is still disputed) withdraw 
his raj^tott from the late Mi Diem and await his overthrow wkh 
relative detadiment. Since then die United States has become 


do not warn our help, I would favow^tt^ 

both military forces and econoouc auL” 

come to that, but the idea of thinking about 

action ” has come, for once, fctmi Ptesideoc JobnsonlijK^ 

his left. 

This week the Defence Department has had to admit wfaarMI, 
wedc it was firmly denying, that the domesdc troiiUes of dK 
Vietnamese have perceptibly slowed down both didr own, and ^ 
American, war effort Soom cf the tacdcal bondiing eStict In die 
South has been rendered pomdess by dw lade of ground opetadona 
to rapport i the Vietnamese army tos been too preoccupied wldi 
domesdc poUdes. But there has also been a tflslocadon of die flow 
of Ameri^ supplies through acrikeB of Vietnamese labour at 
Danang and ebeiriieie. This is even more serious. Noe only the 
bandli^ of supplies, but the coostruedon of pert^ aMelds and 
installadons dep^ largely on Vietnamese'Isbour add Me bebig 
slowed down. The calculations of the milkary plMneM assaine a 
friendly population. If this assutnpdon had to be discerded, the 
task would look even more forbidding than k has faioloed up to now. 

Last spring saw the military poakion in Vietnam at its worst and 
the Adn^stration preparing kself and the pubfic for an unpopular 
war. This spring is a season of gjoom again, wifo a mi^tid^inent 
of Soudi Vietnam’s domestic poiidcs coining home to roost a^ die 
military effort set bod: on diat account. It is apparent diat 
judgm^s within the Administration differ about how best to 
carry off this new setback. Television interviews given by two men 
in State Depeitmcat diow differences of nuance diet are pos¬ 
sibly signiScant Mr ^(^lliam Bundy, die Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affldrs, wu inclined on April 8th to dweli on the 
dangerous ambldons and unceitaki loyilqr of die Tri Quang 
foctiod among the Buddhistt 0 >dme moreie- in Mr Diem's M hi 
1963). Mr Geiorge Bell, die Under Seerrtaty, took • more 
relax^ view kst Sunday of the atniggle as " a polkical giewing 
pain” and ” sknpty a oonffiot as to die form of fovemaeant wftddi 
is best for the South Vietname se pec^ in that (hey may 
continue to resist the aggression from the North.” Mr Bundy's 
judgment of the Buddhist lebeb in die northern provinom of South 
Vietnam may be die more accurate, but it si^getli a danger diat 
the United States may And itself taking on the Vfeicong and 
Tri Quang Buddhists at the same time. Whether Mr Bell qtdte 
believed in his more charitable judgment or not, k doee aeem to 
suggest a policy, which Preaident Johnson may well find more 
attractive just now, of patching up a new makeshift g ov e m men t, 
presumably without Graeral Ky, 00 the basis of a vague com- 
promise embracing as many foedons as can be roped in. Such a 
govenunent mi^ be unsoonffly based, but k «dgbr save Fterident 
Johnson's face to a vdiile—say, u^ dfter the oongiessional 
ekcdoiu in November. 


an open combatant and its commitment of men and material has 
multipiied at least tofold. With 240/100 American serviceiiien 
ashore in Vietnam, a pose of detadiment would be visibly a pose. 

The temptation to affect such an attitude is, naturally, felt. The 
plainly anti-American mood of some of the riots and demonstrations 
is a s^k that sets evra the war havrics grumUing that they do not 
want to offer their help where k is not wanted. Senator Russell 
of Georgb, the cfaalnnan of the Sedate Armed Services ConmiktK, 
^ke on April 8th of the danger that an anti-Aineiican govemment 
might rejdace the present Vietnamese regime and went on: 
” If it becomes dearly evident that a majoiky of the Vietnamese 


A n enterprise as huge and painful as the Vietnam war, calling 
upon the vdiole political and military estaWshment as well as 
upon the nation’s pride and its sense of ^ty, is not Ijghdy u^er- 
tidcen and it is no use supposing tiiat it can lightly be put kito reverse. 
Somehow, this time, die doomtic fabric of South Vietnam will be 
stitched together and tiie war will continue. Still, it is nodcedble 
that people by no means nonnaUy among die critics of the war 
poli^ are looking, to once, at the clash d the South Vietnamese 
factioiu wkh a ^leculttive eye, wondering whether perhaps a 
rebuff like this, instead of prolonging the wv, may not perhaps 
riiortea it A South Vietnamese government determfoed to ask tte 
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^ncans to wve coum naroiy 

It did, would qukkly be r«mo ^pjjj Qtigjjt seek a compromise 


idn<^t a fiuuie ^ernraw^g power to demand an American 
w^ tbe counter to secure acceptable terms, has 

withdnww •» ■JJJSsy persist. Not everybody in the Administra- 
rtoci^ thought If the war cannot end as the 
k will have to end k something else. 


TWA without Hughes 

M b HOWARD HUGHES’S actions arc rarely as eccentric as he 
likes to nuke them appear. His habits may irritate people 
trying to*do business with him-^for examples they are likely to be 
hauled out of bed in the small hours by a telephone call because he 
ignores the time differences across the United States—but there 
is usually logic in what he does. Now he is selling all his shares 
in Tians*Workl Airlines^ over three-quarters of the total outstand¬ 
ing. For a man of Mr Hughes’s temperament there can be no fun 
in owning an airline which he cannot manage ; the voting trust set 
up by the courts to prevent him from exercising bis powers to 
interfere has five years more to run. What he wants the money 
for is anybody’s guesa^ but ithe management of TWA had some 
advance vraming; in January his lawyers told k that he wished 
to sell about a quarter of his 6.6 million shares in the airline and 
asked it to prepare the necessary documents for the Securities & 
Exchange CooHnissioo. The price of the shares was then around 
$70 ea^. Before the sale could go through the stock market 
cc^apsed and with it the value of TWA shares. Mr Hughes put 
the whole sefaeme on the shelf. 

His lawyers came back to the TWA board just before Easter and 
said that ht wanted to sell his entire holding. The registration 
documents were already prepared ; the lawyers picked them up in 
New York on Good Friday—^ihcir choice because the stock 
exchange was closed-^d had them in the hands of the SEC in 
Washii^tm before lunch. Since the news broke^ the value of I'WA 
shares haa rocketed) even while other blue chips were falling; it 
stood at over $90 at the close of business on Wednesday. At 
this price Air Hughes’s holding is worth about $595 million, making 
the offering a fairly close second to the $658 million worth of shares 
in die Ford Motor Company sold in 1956—the biggest stock under¬ 
writing in American histoiry. The shares will be offered to the 
public by a $3mdicate headed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, Inc., at a price yet to be set. Wall Street is speculating that 
Mr Hughes (or rather liis wholly owned Hughes Tool Company, 
which is technically the owner) will clear capital gains of over 
$400 million. 

If Mr Hughes has cause to rejoice, so has TWA. Public jubila- 
cion would be unwise until the deal is through; the SEC forbids 
executives of companies whose shares arc under registration from 
frying anything that might influence the price of the stock offered 
for sale. But Mr Hughes came as near as any smgle man oould 
ro wrecking TWA, the second biggest American airline and the 
cmly one operating both extensive domestic and extensive world¬ 
wide routes, by refusing to sanction the purchase of new equipment 
in the late nineteen-fiiities when all other airlines were converting 
to jet aircraft. TWA was left with old pbton-engined aircraft 
twmdiing—‘^empty^across its huge domestic network; losses were 
mounting (in 1961, the year the new management to^ over^ they 
amo unted to aome $27 million). By the time Mr Hughes relented, 
TWA WES just not in a posUion to finance a new fleet. It was then 
chat a group of banks and msuiance companies moved in to salvage 
the airline on condition Mr Hughes lost control. This he did, 
although a miserable legacy of litigation has not ended yet. But 
since ^ voting trust was formed, the airline has had stability of 
management; last year’s net profit w'a.s over $50 million. 


Mr Bundy's 
Successors 

W HEN the President 
appointed Mr Walt 
Rostow to his White 
House staff, the first 
question was whether he 
would take over the 
duties of Mr McGeorge 
Bundy. Until his de¬ 
parture for the Ford 
Foundation in February 
Mr Bundy ran a “little 
State Department" in the 
White House which 
brought first to Mr 
Kennedy’s and then to 
Mr Johnson’s attention the problems of national security 
and foreign policy which only the President can solve— 
and the information on which to reach a decision. Mr 
Rostow is well versed in foreign affairs ; he has been chairman of 
the State Department’s Policy Planning Council. But Mr Johnson 
insisted that the responsibility for foreign policy would be shared, 
particularly with Mr Moyers. Mr Rostow, the President said, would 
be relied on particularly for ideas on long-term planning and for 
advice on economic development in Latin America, Mr Johnson 
likes men about him who will take on cheerfully any job he chooses 
to ^ve them. Mr Robert Kintner, the former president of the 
National Broadcasting Corporation, who has also joined the Presi¬ 
dent’s stiff, is officially secretary to the Cabinet, but his tasks 
include co-ordination of the vast overlapping programmes of the 
Great Society, assistance in finding fresh talent for the Adminis¬ 
tration and, perhaps, oversight of its relations with business. 

The refusal to give anyone Mr Bundy’s title, prominence or 
power is characteristic of Mr Johnson. It also fits in with his 
announcement in March that the Department of St^c was to enjoy 
greater authority, with power to direct, as well as to co-ordinate, 
the overseas activities of the multitude of agencies which now have a 
finger in foreign policy—^military activities excepted. To assist the 
Secretary of State, a Senior Inter-departmental Group was created, 
under the “ executive chairtpanship *’ of the Under Secretary of 
State, at present Mr Ball; his decisions are to be final unless an 
appeal is made to higher authority Further down other liaison com¬ 
mittees have been established, each with an official from the State 
Department in the chair. 

No doubt the President is perfectly sincere in desiring to return 
control over foreign policy to the State Department. But Mr Rusk, 
the Secretary of State, is no John Foster Dulles or Dean Acheson. 
Neither is Mr Johnson an EisenKower or a Truman, prepared 
to delegate real power. Yet the President is dispersing the staff in 
the White House which kept him in close itpuch with foreign policy. 
Already there are complaints from the State Department that rince 
Mr Bundy’s departure there is no one who can speak with authority 
upon the President’s views on foreign policy. 


Cars non-stop 

T he opening of the International Automobile Show in New 
York put a few good words about American motor cars in the 
newspapers for a change. It did not matter that most of these 
came from the manufacturers themselves—the show is a time for 
preening. And perhaps the industry was entitled uj some relief 




Only Qantas 

offers this exclusive travel quartet 


On the Hong Kong-Orient way to the world you can V-Jct your 
way express with Qantas to all the beauty and colour of bustling 
Hong Kong. From there you can fly on direct to Sydney, if you 
wish, or join the Qantas Orient flight to Tokyo. 

On the Bang^ok-^ingapore way to the world you'll And many 
spectacular cities to enjoy on the famous Qantas “Kangaroo*’ 
route to the Middle East, Asia and Australia, with stopover 
holidays wherever you choose to name them. 


On the U.S.A.-Honohihi way to the world Qantas offen you 
sparkling V-Jet flights to New York, San Francisco and 
Honolulu, and on to Australia if you wish, cm the Qantaa 
“Southern Cross” route across the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

On the Mexico-Tahitl way, the ^Fiesta** route, Qantas* newest 
jetway offers gracious Bermuda, the sparkling Bahamas, 
majestic Mexico, enchanted Tabiti-«-all on one exciting Qantas 
V-Jet route. See your Qantas Travel Agent or Qantas. 

Australia's Round-World Airline 


these four jetways around the world 
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That Is the amount of overseas capItol invested in 
Australia ovorthf peat sbc yeers. Abopt h^of this come 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia aaagrowing industrial rtation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
Investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 

AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, 
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after Its rough treatment at the hands of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. The Senators, more determined than ever to pass 
stiif laws enabling the federal government to tell Detroit what 
constitutes a safe car, scoffed at the industry’s eleventh-hour offer 
to set its own standards voluntarily. Instead Senator Ribicoff, the 
chief avenging angeh demanded that all four major manufacturers 
give him their secret lists of defects which have turned up in their 
products since i960. Even while the hearings were going on, the 
General Motors Corporation recalled 1.5 million Chevrolets and 
the Chrysler Corporation about 17,500 Dodges for “safety modi¬ 
fications.” 


Car sales 


niillfUM 
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Who made them in 1966 


AMERICAN 

FOREIGN 

MAKERS 

6*i:i 

MOTORS 


3-5 X 


CHRYSLER 

; r. r. 




QENERAl 

MOTORS 


FORO 


But shining through the clouds is the bright promise of another 
year of record-breaking sales of cars. Last year was triumphant 
enough, with sales of 9.3 million. But this year might be even 
better. In March more cars were sold—846,716 of them—^than 
ever before in a single month. For the whole first quarter of 1966 
C.’hryslcr’s sales gained ten per cent over the first three months 
of last year. The Ford Motor Company, with a 5,5 per cent 
quarterly gain, is hoping to overtake the Chevrolet division of GM 
as the industry's be.st seller, while Chevrolet has its eyes on break¬ 
ing its own quarterly records by June. What the industry is 
coming to believe, in fact, is that neither war in Vietnam nor the 
high cost of credit nor worry about death traps can stop it from 
continuing to sell more than nine million cars a year until at least 

1970. 

What is good for Detroit is also good for foreign cars. Their 
manufacturers expect to share in the boom and to sell around 
625,000 cars in America by the end of the year. That would over¬ 
take the old high-water mark cf 614,000 in sales, set in 1959 before 
Detroit fought baejk with the “ compact ” car. At New York, 
foreign cars have stolen the show with a new pitch to be both 
sane and sew. A Renault model converts into a double bed and 
the new Jaguar XK-E is not alone in its pose (with its two seats in 
front and two in back) as a family sports car. The makers of the 
Volkswagen expect to sell more than 400,000 in America in 1966. 
Big sales drives are in the works for British Rovers, as well as for 
the Fiat, Volvo and Toyota, Japan’s most popular car, which will 
be making a major assault on the American market. But the 
threat of safety, congressional-style, also hangs over these imports. 
Tough legislation might mean the seizure of foreign cars that did 
not meet American standards. Some British makes were particu¬ 
larly praised in Washington for their attention to safety, but Senator 
Ribicoff is inclined to think that all small cars are less safe than 
big ones. 


People's Mayor ? 

NEW YORK 

T m- Mayor of New York, Mr Lindsay, has weathered bis 
first hundred days in office only to leave New Yorkers more 
puzzled than ever. Is he as much oi an amateur as he appears ? 
Or has he some deeper design in mind? On form alone, the 
Mayor’s pccformance has been a surprise. He has managed to 


line up against his tax proposals some of the most formidable 
opposition in the city. The banks and the large insurance com¬ 
panies have come out against him. The Economic Development 
Council, an independent, twenty-six-man c.xecutive committee made 
up of business leaders interested in attracting new industry to 
New York, recently joined the Mayor’s critics. The New York 
Stock Exchange threatens to move out if the Mayor's proposal 
for a tax on stock transfers is adopted. For a Republican office¬ 
holder, these arc unexpected, if not unnecessary, enemies. They 
will be heard from next week when the City Council, which is 
controlled by the Democrats, holds hearings on the tax proposals. 

Mr IJndsay contends that the city needs an additional $520 
million for the year beginning on July ist. Few question this 
figure. What has been objected to are Mr Lindsay's schemes for 
raising this revenue. He wants first to impose a personal income 
tax (equal to one-half the state income tax) on commuters as well 
as on residents of the city ; and he wants to complement this with 
a tax on business that will aficct in particular the large banks and 
insurance companies. What puzzles observers is that the Mayor 
apparently made little effort to win business support before he 
launched his proposals—something he surely would have done 
when he was a member of Congress. 

Nor have his other political tactics been characterised by the 
mark of a “ professional.” Members of the State Legislature are 
reluctant to authorise any tax proposals in an election year. But 
they have indicated that Mr Lindsay might win some of his pro¬ 
gramme if he would agree to seek additional revenue by raising 
the fares on public transport. Under pressure from their con¬ 
stituents, they have also let the Mayor know that he can have his 
income tax, but only if commuters are exempted. To Mr Lindsay 
this seemed to have the ring of total war and he has threatened 
to take his case directly to the people. 

This sounds splendidly forthright, but suggests that Mr Lindsay 
did not consult the Republican Governor, Mr Rockefeller, or the 
party leaders in advance. The result is that the Mayor will prob¬ 
ably lose his income tax. In all of these encounters he has stead¬ 
fastly maintained that City Hall was going to fight the “ power 
brokers ” in New York. There would be no deals, no machine 
politics, just the Mayor himself, sword in hand and pure in .spirit, 
with the people mobilised behind him, taking on all the selfish 
groups which arc gutting the city. So far he has machine 
Democrats and the big banks and business allied, however 
uncomfortably, against him. 


W ITHIN his government the Mayor has to contend with the 
antagonism of the police. They were unenthusiastic about 
the Police Commissioner he appointed and are downright hostile to 
his plan for creating a board to review charges of police brutality 
and racial bias. Moreover, the Mayor, after coming under attack 
for injecting politics into police appointments, now finds himself 
unable to intervene in police affairs. His new Police Com¬ 
missioner's raids on Greenwich Village, which have hustled teen¬ 
agers off the Streets and pulled in a number of marijuana smokers, 
have alienated a number of the Mayor's supporters who are upset 
by the grussness of the action as well as by its infringements of 
civil liberties. Through aU of this Mr IJndsay has sat by in 
silence. 

Who, then, will rally behind the Mayor ? Apparently, he is 
counting on the people—the Puerto Ricans and the Negroes, the 
small traders and shopkeepers (mainly Jewish), and middle-class 
professional people. Their interests have not always coincided and, 
the way politics is played in America, these arc the very groups 
that are wooed and manipulated by men whose business it is to 
deal in power. The Mayor’s single-handed effort to mobilise 
these people, in the name of civic responsibility, should offer an 
imerestuig experiment in democratic politics. 



Fragmented te^escene 

FHOM A COFRF^PONPFNT RECl-NTLY FL MOROCCO 

la' unexpected rcsignatiom last weekend of Mr William Henryj 
the embattled chairman of the Federal Coramimicaticm Com¬ 
mission, may mark an unfortunate turning point in the history of 
governmentaJ control of television, unless his successor is as firm 
as Mr Henry or his predecessor, Mi Newton Minow. Mr Henry 
was limited in his powers by the Icisser fanre attitude of some of 
his fefiow commissioners on the FCC. Tlicy prevented him from 
doing many of the things be wanted and this frustration could have 
been a major factor m his dedsion to resign. He was trying, for 
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instance, to discipline stations which were fatting down on 
their obligations to the communities they arc supposed to be 
serving. But the most important war he was waging was against the 
three television networks, the Amedcao Broadcasting Company 
(now in the process of being taken over), the National Broadcasting 
Company (a subsidiary of the vast electronics group, Radio 
Coi potation of America), and the—so far—independent Columbia 
Broadcasting System. ]^ch owns five stations, all in major cities, 
but more important are their powers over their numerous affiliated 
stations, to which they .sell packages of programmes from them. 
This power over programme suppliers, advertisers and local 
stations has grown considerably during the last ten years. Mr Henry 
was engagied on a serious battle to curb it. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 



Harvest in the 
Vineyards 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
LONG the Sacramento River during 
Holy Week an extraordinary crusade 
wound patiently toward California’s 
capital, like a pilgrimage transplanted out 
of the middle ages. The striking workers 
from the vineyards around Delano, who 
had set out almost a month earlier to walk 
the 300 miles through the rich Central 
Valley, arrived in triumph on Easter 
Sunday. 

Four days earlier SchenJey Industrica, 
Inc, the second largest employer in 
Delano and one of the country's main 
distributors of wine and brandy, had 
agreed to bargain with the National Farm 
Workers* Association, one of the bodies 
organising the strike. The next day the 
leading grower, Mr Digiorgio, announced 
that he would recognise any group chosen 
by his workers to represent them. 
Smaller growers arc expected to fall in 
line. 

Nothing in the past thirty years has so 
focused attention on the low wages and 
miserable li^'ing conditions of farm 
labourers as this tenacious strike, now in 
its eighth month. Economically it can 
hardly be called a success. It did not 
impede the harvesting and marketing of 
a record crop of table and swcct-winc 
grapes in the hot valley where the vines 
run in rows to the horizon. Other 
workers, brought in from Texas and New 
Mexico, ignored the banners warning 
“Huelgiil” (strike). Taking part in it 
were only a handful of the Mcxican- 
Americans and Filipinos whose migratory, 
almost chattel labour makes mass-produc¬ 
tion farms possible. 

But the grapeworkers* strike is signifi¬ 
cant because it has made clear that farm 
labourers lack tlic protections which other 
workers enjoy under federal law. It has 
also shown dramatically that in some pans 
of America it is the Mexlean>Americans, 
the Filipinos and the Puerto Ricans who 
are the down-trodden, not the Negroes 
about whom so much more is heard. 

On their march the strikers were joined 



by ^ergymen, nuns, holidaying college 
students, civil rights spokesmen and 
representatives of trade unions from all 
over the country. The strikers, most of 
them devour Roman Catholics, carried a 
large (but lightweight) wooden cross and 
the silk banner of Our Lady of Guade¬ 
loupe, Mexico’s special religious patroness. 

The movement h.as been fortified 
recently by hearings held in farm centres 
in California by Senator Williams of 
Delaware. Moving leMimony was heard 
about the acute po^eiiy of those who 
travel with the crops, the reality of child 
labour and the miserable shacks in which 
they live. Most clo;jiicnt was Mr Jack 
Conway, the spokesman for Mr Walter 
Reuther’s industrial di^ ision of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organisations. Mr Reuther 
has joined in the marches and has sent 
$5poo a month to suppori ibe strikers. 

Senator Williams, long a champion of 
migrant labour, hopes that this year Con¬ 
gress may vote to bring agricultural 
workers under the protection of federal 
laws on collective bargaining and mini¬ 


mum wages from which at present they 
arc specifically barred. He is also spon¬ 
soring a Bill to forbid child labour on tlic 
farms. The growers have been objecting 
to legislation, on the score of the perisli- 
ability of their crops; they also argue that 
a nninimum wage, replacing theii present 
system of payment by results, would raise 
the cost of food. 

As important for the strikers as Senator 
Williams’s support was a statement up¬ 
holding the right of farm workers to 
organise which was issued by all the 
Roman Catholic bishops of California, 
including the conservative Cardinal 
McIntyre of Los Angeles and Bishop 
Willinger, whose diocese includes Delano 
and who previously had rebuked priests 
who were aiding the w^orkers. 

The strikers have been led by two 
separate organisations. One is the Agri¬ 
cultural Workers Organising Committee, 
until recently a step-child of the AFI.- 
CIO. The AWOC has had to depend on 
dues from the worst paid workers in the 
country and for years was largely 
ignored by the trade unions.' Last Sept¬ 
ember, encouraged by the decision of the 
Secretary of Labour not to permit cheap 
labour to be brought in from Mexico, the 
AWOC struck, demanding $1.40 an hour 
instead of the $1.25 which was offered 
and union recognition. 

I'he second group, the independent 
NFWA, has been described as “ some¬ 
where between a movement and an 
industrial union.” Founded among the 
grapeworkers four years ago by a dedi¬ 
cated Mexican-American, Mr Caesar 
Chavez, it has about 2,000 members. It 
is so concerned with social welfare that 
it is being given $276,000 in federal anti- 
poverty funds when the, strike is settled. 

The two organisations have shared 
strategy, soup kitchens and money; now 
the A^-CIO says it would welcome Mr 
Chavez’s group as an affiliate. It attracts 
the most support from civil rights groups 
and the clergy. But it is AWOC which 
won the interest of the jtrade unions whose 
funds have kept the movement alive. 
Gradually it has dawned on labour that 
this year offers a genuine chance to begin 
making farm workers the equals of their 
industrial brothers. 
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Find a 
FORTUNE 
everywhere 
you sell 


(BOAC does) 


BOAC chooses to go first 
class to the heart of the inter¬ 
national travel market in the 
pages of FORTUNE Interna¬ 
tional. What better place to 
feature the new "BOAC cares" 
campaign, the “swift, silent, 
serene BOAC VC 10 service"? 

FORTUNE International is read and relied on by top To find out how FORTUNE International can help 

men in business around the world...the key execu- you sell the most important men in your most impor- 

tives who travel regularly on business and who are in tant markets, contact in the II. K.; Robert Dumper, 

the financial position to take frequent and first-ciass Time & Life Bldg., New Bond St., London W. 1, England 

pleasure trips. Proof of FORTUNE'S subscribers’ top ...on the Continent: Carl Earner, Berliner Altee 61, 

decision-making authority and broad-management re- Dusseldorf, West Germany... in Japan: B. S. Hirai, 

sponsibility is seen in this fact: more than 60 percent Asahi Bldg., No. 3, 6-chome, Ginza Nl^i, Chuoku, 

of them have titles on the level of managing director, Tokyo... in the U.S.: Thorras M. Ciirtin, Time & Life' 

president, corporate officer, owner and manager. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, NewYertt, York 10020. 




A STAR on FORTUNE'S cover indicates that you are reading the International edition. Printed in English, it la 

the same magazine the U.S. subscribers receive, with a bonus of additional advertising pages directed 
specifically to FORTUNE International s 25.000 management readers outside the U.S. and Canada. 
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"let^ what ASEA can do” 


snd inventiveness heve coFve lo be 
regciided z\s lending features o* the specific ASEA 
approach to electrical problems. Ail over the 
world you may hear important discussions bemg 
finished up wnth the docisicn. ‘ Lei’s whin 
ASEA can dot ’ 

ASEA’c achievements in power technolcgy-the 
production, tran.smission and distribution of 
electric powri'-are of v^o^tcf renowti. Putting 
electricity lo use preseiits a sphere of activity of 
equal scope for tlie comprny and here too, ASEA 


rc'-^earch and development hm/n been of decisive 
vrtpcrltince in creating now r-HOducts and facilitle?, 
making technological improvements in industrial 
diives and aulomation, electric furnaces. materiQls 
ftnndling and transport. 

With production facilities in 8 countries and repre¬ 
sentation in more than 70 countries, ASEA is a 
thoroughly International group of companies m 
every sense of the word. You will find it easy as 
viiell as worth-while to contact the ASEA organisa¬ 
tion to “see what ASEA can do . 



creative force in the electrical field 



Head Office. VSsierds, Sweden. 
Repreeenled in over 70 countrlea. 
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The first serious salvo was fired by the FCC last year when 
k proposed to remove half the ”prime time” period (6 pm to 
II pm) from the contrcd of the networks, and to divest them of 
the profits made overseas and by S3mdication (sales to individual 
stations) of television series. The salvo was supported by evidence 
that the networks had a financial interest in 93 per cent of prime 
time entertainment programmes (against less than two<thirds ten 
years ago) either through direct ownership of series or by partid' 
patioQ in the profits of allegedly independent ” ones. At the 
same time, the FCC proposed more stringent restrictions on the 
number of stations tl:»t any one owner could acquire, especially 
if he were already in the communication field. Since then the war 
has hotted up ; the networks and their lawyers hired consultants 
to fire back with pro(rf that the networks were doing only what 
advertisers wanted and making less from the syndication teie- 
vision than anyone had supposed. 

In December the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, the communications and electronics giant, id>sorbed 
ABQ the smallest of the three networks. It had always been 
thou^t that ABC, in its desperate search after the biggest possible 
audience and the consequent advertising revenue, had led standards 
of taste downward. But hopes that the mkeover wofuld improve 
ABC’s image were swiftly dashed. For ABC, against the loud 
protests of its affiliate stations, recently tried, unsuccessfully, to 
insert a fourth commercial in half-hour programmes and to pocket 
all the additional revenitf. Nor has Cl^ done much to brighten 
its image ; the resignation of Mr Fred Friendly, the head of CBS’s 
news services, may improve its profits but has permanendy harmed 
it as a serious rival to NBC in the news field. 

The networks are even obstructive about the better fare provided 
by educational televisicm, which in America is meant to serve the 
cultural needs of the whole community, not simply the schools. It 
is precariously financed at the mcment by donations from local 
authorities, charitable foundations and schools, and it was Mr 
Henry’s dream to establish a proper national cducattonal net¬ 
work. Fortunately, there are sponsors, such as banks, kisuranoe 
companies and even oil companies, which are quite happy to be 
associated with the showing of, say, the BBC’s Elsinive production 
of “ Hamlet.” But the networks object to the idea of any sponsored 
shows on ETV and Mr Henry’s departure could end progress in 
this sphere as well. 

M r henry was not iloue in his battle against the networks, for 
alongside him were ranged a number of new (and old) vested 
interests: the proponents of iSiy-TV (Feevee), the various systems 
which provide carefully selected and especially attractive pro¬ 
grammes for which viewers pay direct into meters attached to sets ; 
of Community Antenna Television (CATV) whereby distant signals 
are received and fed into a wired television system ; some of the 
major advertisers ; and, in private at least, some of the more inde¬ 
pendent-minded of the so-called independent producers. In addi¬ 
tion he had on his side a number of long-term trends, though at 
the moment they may not be strong enough to undermine the well- 
established network lobby. 

The first trend is that of public dissatisfaction because there Is 
less and less difference l^tween the programmes provided by the 
networks during prime time: as the situations in situation comedies 
(sitcoms) become more improbable, as the canned laughter becomes 
more st^ent, as a golden age of wit and drama and adventure 
recedes into the past, criticism becomes more widespread. It is 
now a general, not just a liberal, cry to deplore the constant lowering 
of standards by the Networks. As programmes look increasingly 
similar, the costs rise: this rise is used by the networks as an 
argument against introduction of more competidon, which they 
call, disparagingly, fragmentation. But high costs are often a result 
of their own incompetence; they slavishly follow the latest hit pro- 
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ducer or writer whose price rises accordingly; knowing their own 
strength, they throw money around on the assumption—valid at 
present—that it will be returned a thousandfold to them. 

Technical changes are also working to increase compedtion. 
Ammeans are taking to colour television more quickly than most 
people in the industry had supposed possible and each set can—like 
all black and white sets made since 1964—receive all the ultra high- 
frequency bands. Opening these helps in theory to increase com¬ 
petition. But the swing to UHF was slow, depending as it did on 
the replacement demand for black and white sets, until colour 
erupted on the scene. Now licences for UHF arc valuable pro¬ 
perties. There is also the growth of the CATVs. The FCC is 
now moving into regulating these, giving them plenty of scope 



in small country towns, where they originally sprang up to help 
rustics receive big city television from 75-125 miles away ; in more 
concentrated urban markets a balance will be kept between the 
newcomers: the UHF stations, pay television and the CATVs. 
As for Pay-TV, by invesdng in it the networks have admitted that 
it is here to stay. The success of California cinema owners in 
getting the voters of their state to oudaw it eighteen months ago, 
which seemed like a death knell fv^r the whole idea, is seen to have 
been only a rearguard action now that the voters have been over¬ 
ruled on constitutional grounds by the Supreme Court of California. 

But none of this would be any use unless some at least of the 
advertisers were dissatisfied and, whatever the networks may say, 
dissatisfied they are. The first sign of this is the eagerness mth 
which the advertising agencies still bring forward ideas for directly 
sponsored programmes produced by clients. But of the ones put 
forward by agencies for next winter’s schedules the networks chose 
only one: there was, as Variety put it, a ” Slaughter on Madison 
Avenue.” Then there arc shows tied into special promotional 
activities: these are regarded by the sponsors not just as means 
of reaching an audience as cheaply as possible, but as inspirational, 
image-making activities, design^ to help their retailers and sales¬ 
men as much as to sell goods. It is in these uses of television for 
general promotion that the FCC has seen, reasonably enough, some 
hope of escape from the endless dreariness of chasing the biggest 
audience. 

The networks have not yet played their strongest weapon: that, 
whatever else may be said, they still provide an incomparable news 
.service, and that this, and their other public affairs programmes, 
would be endangered by any reduction of their overall revenues. 
In this area their position is in theory strong: they could, for 
example, show that they already amply meet any quotas for this 
sort oi programme that might be impokd. They can also show 
that the viewers arc not wildly keen about ettended news coverage: 
there were 3,000 telephone calls of protest when the splash-down 
of Gemini i was given , piteoedenoe over some popular television 
shows. What neither a quota system, nor any other proposed 
measure, can guarantiee is duit quality of documentaries and 
features should be high and here the timidity of networks is 
matched or exceeded ^y by that of the sponsors. 


AMERICAN 
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In the world of English Electric there are man} 

activities. Here are only a few of them. (From time to time we 
show you others.) English Electric are a world Organisation. Our elec¬ 
trical, electronic and mechanieal products and. services are used in 140 
countries in all five continents. Our 44 specialist companies are served 
by five of the most modem industrial research and development 
laboratories in Europe. 




Marconi, Britain’s largest manultacturer and exporter of 
avionic equipment, has supplied a complete alradio system 
(comprising communications, approach navigation, Doppler 
navigation and automatic direction-finding equipment) which 
is helping BOAC’s Super VCIO airliners to maintain the high¬ 
est standards of safety and efficiency. Part of the world of 
English Electric. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

One of English Electric’s many con¬ 
tributions to the national export 
drive is three-quarters of all United 
Kingdom exports of main-line diesel- 
electric locomotives over the past 10 
years. These included 24 out of a total 
of 36 2,025 h.p. locomotives for East 
African Railways. English Electric 
ai*e also major suppliers of diesel- 
electric and electric locomotives, as 
well as other equipment, for the 
modernisation of British Rail. Part of 
the world of English Electiic, 


INDUSTRIAL AUTOMATION 

English Electric are Europe’s largest suppliers to the steel 
industry of production-control computer systems. Nine of 
them have already been installed. They Include the dynamic 
control systems at the Rotherham works of Park Gate Iron 
and Steel, a T.I. company, where four interlinked computers 
take care of overall production planning, on-line communica¬ 
tion and co-ordination of primary mill production, and the 
on-line control in real-time of the flying shear. The computers 
provide integrated planning and control from steel-making 
to flnished products. Part of the world of English Electric, 


'EHTGUSH ELECTRIC’ 

POWER. COMMUNICATIONS AND AUTOMATION FOR THE WORLD 
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BRITAIN 

Farmers—How United ? 



Out, WoolUy 


FROM A CORRESPONDHNT 

T he National Farmers Union last week¬ 
end lost a president. But the manner 
of Sir Harold Woolley’s going indicates that 
the NFU has not yet found a role. Poor 
Sir Harold, after six years in office, had 
indeed suggested that he would not stand for 
re-election this vear. He was persuaded to 
withdraw his resignation. Now he finds 
himself rejected after all. But this is no 
revolution. Sir Harold’s deputy takes over. 
There are rumours that the new incumbent, 
Mr G. T. Williams, may be less rigidly 
opposed to Britain’s adoption of the Euro¬ 
pean system of agricultural protection than 
his predecessor. But apart from that it will 
remain as hard as ever for the union to 
change its posture to meet a new situation in 
which economic pressures are unlikely, for 
lomc years ahead, to be tempered by a 
government’s pre-electoral obeisance to the 
farmers’ pressure group. Sir Harold, 
perhaps, was a sacrifice to the old gods 
rather than to the new. 

The act that caused his downfall was in 
fact among his most sensible ones He 
rLiained for his organisation a modicum of 
goodwill in Labour circles by persuading 
his executive to accept the results of this 
year's immediately pre-electoral farm price 
review. This review’, the result of the annual 
round of haggling between the union and 
the ministry of agriculture, is best described 
as strict without being stern. Many fanners 
w'ho cannot accept that the NFU should 
ever do anything obliging for a Labour 
government, especially just before an elec¬ 
tion, are now emphasising that the review 



. :w, Williams 


was “ only just ” agreed—a new way of 
describing disagreement? 

Meanwhile, even without the true 
challenge of a government initiative on 
Europe, there are plenty of new ideas 
floating around the ministry. First, the 
total amount of government support for the 
industry will be contained, if not reduced. 
.Secondly the platonic concept of “ The 
National Farm ” will give way to a inorc 
meaningful identification of the various 
sectors of agriculture. A Welsh hill farmer, 
a west-country mixed farmer, an East 
Anglian barley baron, a Kentish fruiipowcr 
and a king-size egg producer have little in 
common but ihcir NFU subscriptions. 
National policy should recognise this faf.r. 
But for the NI% the resulting problems are 
enormous. Above all, if this differentiation 
means—as it must—that rh? efficient are to 
he helped to become more so, and the rest 
are to be let drop, some NFU members arc 
2oing to get hurt. 

The NFU could, of course, pretend 
nothing has happened, and continue its 
present policy of " more please.” A more 
constructive approach would be less popular 
with the members, but more useful to the 
real interests of the farming industry. The 
union should quietly admit that, although 
Sir Harold Woolley was dismissed for not 
negotiating a larger settlement, the real 
iTn\rakc w'as in expecting a better result. 
Stage two is to put the i^ler minds of the 
union to devising schemes on the new lines 
and attempting to obtain a degree of ac^p- 
tance of these ideas by their various 
members. Like many other unions, the 
NFU has tended to react rather than 


to initiate. Like m^ny other uniont, the 
NFU needs to change its wa^ ptetty fast. 

There is no shortage of individual talent 
in the NFU*s staff and membership now, 
although collectively this has been 
restrained. The present organisation may 
require a radical shuffle, to move away from 
the present county system to one better re¬ 
presenting the functional—sometimes even 
confUcting—interests of farmers. The sreat 
unifying force has been the need to confront 
the Government once a year as a sin||)e 
body, but already there are cracks appearing 
—with the Farmers Union of Wales, the 
National Dairy Producers AssociatSem and 
sundry poultry farmers making rude remarks 
not far tkf-stage. It the annual review 
becomes less important, and if government 
policy starts to rewd farming sector by 
sector, not all in a mmp, there will be diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining tne unity of the last 
twenty years. 

The choice is not whether agriculture 
shall adapt or not; the pressure is already 
on. Neither is the Government likely to 
take it easy. There are too many senior 
ministers, and senior civil servants, who see 
no reason for soft-heanedness towards what 
is potentially a sound industry. The NFU 
can now go for the best bargain in the long- 
run interests of the most important sections 
of its membership. Or it can split into 
squabbling faction.*;. Conservative though 
most farmers are reputed to be, they are not 
shortsighted. Many are ahreadv dissatisfied 
with the NFU as it has lately been. 
Something more constructive may not be so 
unacceptable as pessimists may suppose. 

HOUSING 

Controlling 
the Mix 

T o build half a million houses a year is 
nothing compared with getting all the 
different parts ix the programme moving 
forward at the r^t pace and in the rqd^t 
place. This yeai^s (i^eliminary target of 
400,000 houses in Bntain could easily be 
reached simply by finishing all dwellings 
now under c^onstruction. On the face ci it 
the mix is about right too, with the pro¬ 
gramme dividing almost fifty-fifty between 
the public and private sectors. The more 
flexible private sector had already begun to 
revive from last year's mortgaae d^ght 
even before the Minister of Hounng 
announced his intended scheme to aid 
poorer mortgage holders (which is somewhat 
clumsily to be grafted oU to the last session’s 
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Housing Subsidies Bill, But the need to 
direct the main local authority effort into 
places with most need docs not necessarily 
make for the quickest building time: for 
example slum sites have to be acquired and 
cleared, and high flats built on them cantroc 
be occupied until all are complete. The 
latest efforts of the Ministry arc bent on 
speeding completion times by all possible 
means. But the future will depend cm 
maintaining the number cf starts, too, and 
in this respect the year did not begin well. 
Planning in terms of the public and 
private sectors disguises the extent to which 
their clients overlap. To further strengthen 
the demand for private houses, local 
authorities are now allowed to resume 
lending for house purchase. Last July the 
Chancellor restricted them to their average 
1962-65 rate of about £130 million a year. 
Even so over £200 million was lent in 1965 
as a whole. But councils are now given 
detailed guidance on the sort of mortgage 
applications they should handle: applicants 
now in council houses, or likely to become a 
council responsibility (e.g. because their 
homes arc acquired for slum clearance), 
those high on council house waiting lists, 
those moving into overspill or expanding in- 


There ate some ivho believe that a com¬ 
plete breakdown of a marriage should be a 
ground for divorce. Whether that should 
be so is a matter of public policy of the 
greuiest social importance and is essentially 
for Parliament to decide. The court cannot 
do so. . . 

“ [The Commissiotfer] has expressed the 
liew that, even on the assumption that a full 
disclosure [of adultery] has been made, this 
husband has shown over the years such a 
complete disregard for the sanctity of 
marriage that it would be wrong for the 
court to exercise its discretion in his 
I avow.'* 

T hese quotations from judgments given 
by the Court of Appeal in two recent 
divorce cases sum up the two opposing atti¬ 
tudes to divorce in Bfitain. In the first, 
the court allowed the wife’s appeal from 
the dismissal of her petition for divorce 
on the grounds of her husband’s cruelty in 
that for several years he had refused to have 
sexual intercourse with her. Those who 
hold the first attitude to divorce would con¬ 
sider that this refusal amounted to a break¬ 
down of the marriage and that little purpose 
was served by dismissing the wife’s petition. 
But because the divorce law is still based 
on the doctrine of the matrimonial offence, 
the Court of Appeal had to decide such 
matters as whether the husband was im¬ 
potent (in which case he would not have 
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dustrial area.*?, and, maybe most important 
of all, those buying smaller or older property 
for which building society mortgages are 
hard to get. 

These are the right sort of restrictions. 
It is entirely wasteful for the councils to 
duplicate the service provided by the build¬ 
ing society movement ; the more so as local 
authority mortgage lending, unlike thj 
building societies’, was not counterbalanced 
by equivalent private savings. What the 
councils ought to be doing, as Mr Crossman 
seems to intend, is to fill the gaps in the 
service provided by the societies. The vital 
gap is fiats. Contrary to their official pro¬ 
testations it is still hard to get a mortgage 
from one of the larger societies even for 
purpose btiilt fiats ; for converted flats it is 
nearly impossible. Yet it is essential to 
maintain a healthy market for converted 
fiats, to encourage the conversion and hence 
full utilisation of large old houses. At least 
now, in areas where overcrowding seems 
likely to develop,” local authorities arc 
encouraged to lend to buyers of such houses 
who want to let off a part—and to approve 
the number of tenants or lodgers. This is 
the sole concession to the private landlord. 
It is a start, anyway. 


been cruel), whether the cruelty was suffi¬ 
cient to have affected the wife’s health, and 
whether the case was covered by a decision 
of the House of Lords in 1964 that a person 
could still be cruel even though he did not 
intend to be. It is worth pointing out that 
if in this case the husband had not been 
found legally cruel, the wife would have 
been guilty of desertion, and, secondly, that 
though incurable insanity is a ground for 
divorce, incurable impotence is not. 

In the second case, the husband’s appeal 
was dismissed. He had been refused a 
divorce on the grounds of his wife’s adultery 
for two reasons: first, because the Com¬ 
missioner had not been satisfied that he had 
made ” a full and frank disclosure ” of his 
own adultery ; secondly, because all the 
adultery he had admitted amounted to ” a 
complete disregard for the sanctity of 
marriage.” So although the husband and 
the woman he has been living with for four 
years want to marry and although his wife 
wants to marry the father of her child, who 
would then be legitimated, they are not free 
to do so—unless the wife brings a petition 
for divorce and is successful. 

Does all the legal reasoning in these two 
cases really uphold the sanctity of marriage? 
Or docs it make a mockery of it? Is it not 
time for society to insist that adultery, deser¬ 
tion, refusal to cohabit and the rest are 
regarded as evidence of the breakdown of a 
marriage and not as the sole grounds for 
dissolving it? 
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FURTHER EDUCATION 

Schools for Skills 

A rfali.y admirable report to the Secrc- 
urv of Slate for Education this week 
concentrates the attention on the fastest- 
growing, most immediately productive and 
immensely least spectacular .sector of educa¬ 
tion in Britain. The report comes, in 
the usual increasingly confusing way of 
these things, from a committee of the 
National Advisory Council on Education 
and Commerce. Its excellence is explained 
in large part by the presence of Sir Joseph 
Hunt as chairman of the sub-commitice 
(again) that actually did the work for the 
rc}X)rt. Its function was to suggest how the 
best u.se should be made of the resources in 
further education establishments available 
now, and likely to be available in the future, 
to meet the massive increase in demand fur 
further education that must follow the intro¬ 
duction of the Industrial Training Act, and 
that would have been likely to grow fast 
anyway as the number of jobs for techni¬ 
cians and technologists shoots ahead. This 
is the sector of post-school education in 
which the Robbins committee went most 
obviously (and understandably) astray. 
Robbins foresaw a need for 50,000 places 
by 1973-74. The national plan goes for 
70,000 places by 1969-70. Even this may 
not be enough. 

The real bottleneck, the committee rightly 
says, is likely to be in teaching staff. People 
who can teach these subjects can work in 
industry too, and earn well. But it also 
argues that “there is a very considerable 
reserve of resources, which could be more 
fully u.sed without any educational dis¬ 
advantage.” In particular, most classes 
could be larger than they are. So the com¬ 
mittee (which has received a warm blessing 
from the Department of Education) recom¬ 
mends minimum sizes and standards for 
classes. It proposes ways in which the pro¬ 
vision of classes can be kept under con¬ 
tinuous review, in co-operation with practic¬ 
ally everyone who could use them, or 
provide them, or help to steer them on to 
the most useful path. It makes it plain that, 
w'hcrc a course is uneconomic for whatever 
reason, it should be shut down. 

This report, painstaking and undramatic, 
provides a perfect example of what Mr 
Crosland meant when he spoke last year 
(and was roundly abused by sundry dons 
for so doing) of the “public sector” of 
education. Public it is, although most of 
the trained personnel it produces ^oes to 
work in private industry. Perhaps It is in 
private industry that it most dearly needs 
publicising just now. There are still signs 
that many firms fail to know the services 
that are available to them, and to their em¬ 
ployees. This job of publicity is one that 
could most usefully be handl^ by the 
regional economic planning councils, whicb 
should more than anyone else be in touch 
both with industry and with the education 
authorities that provide the classes. 


DIVORCE 

Sanctity or Mockery ? 
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Two Vietnam Stories 


Hie Lost Revolvtlon : Vktnamy 1945~}965 
By Robert Shaplen. 

Andre Dieuhch, 425 pages. 36s. 

Witness 

By James Cameron. 

GoWancz. 144 pages. iSs. 6d. 

The Vietnam war has already produced 
some literature of a high quality. Mr P. J. 
Honey's “ Communism in North Vietnam ” 
dissects the party and state machinery of 
the Hanoi re^me in a way that makes his 
study indispensable reading for understand¬ 
ing the present conflict, and Mr Brian 
Crozier has demonstrate in his recent 
South East Asia in Turmoil how the 
emiuring instability in the Far East, of 
which Vietnam forms a part, is the Tcsiilt of 
the triple impact of the Pacific war, the 
collapse of colonialism and the rise of 
Communist China. At the same tiine 
General Giap of Hanoi has described with 
clarity and force in “ People’s War, People’s 
Army” the methods and objectives of the 
Hanoi leaders, a work that is curiously 
ignored by many Western sympathisers 
with the North Vietnamese regime. Mr 
Shaplen first visited Saigon in 1946. and 
has returned many times since ; his analysis 
of events in Vietnam in the last tw^enty 
years is exemplary, for he combines the 
immediacy of two recent reporters of the 
fighting in Vietnam, Mr David Halberstam 
and Mr Malcolm Browne, with an historical 
survey that goes well back into the period 
of French colonial rule in Indochina. 

Mr Shaplcn’s main theme is that an 
indigenous revolutionary situation existed 
in Vietnam in 1945, one which the Western 
powers should have unequivocally sup¬ 
ported on grounds of both idealism and 
policy. Yet in the years leading to the 
great Vietminh victory at Dienbienphu in 
1954) the Communists alone were able to 
represent themselves as the effective leaders 
of the Vietnam revolution; as a result of 
their successes in the decade after 1945 they 
have not only created a totalitarian regime 
in North Vietnam, but have been able to 
attempt the subjugation of South Vietnam 
as well, using virtually the same military 
techniques and slogans us were used in the 
insurrcciicn against the French. 

The author analyses in some detail the 
origins of the North Vietnamese regime. 
He shows how Ho Chi Minh’s past reads 
like that of a character in an Andr6 
M«lraux novel—the classical revolutionary* 


adventures, the shifting alliances with the 
Kuomintang, the American Office of 
Strategic Services, and even perhaps with 
British intelligence in the years before the 
Pacific War. Yet for all his tactical shifts, 
and for all of his exploitation of Vietnamese 
nadonalism, Ho has remained a strict 
Marxist-Leninist. Mr Shaplen is equally 
good on the rise and fall of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Through the maze of intrigue in which 
hardly anyone of note remains uninvolved, 
we can see how the American presence in 
Sa^on, for the best of reasons, could not 
grasp until it was too late that Diem, for 
all his mandarin rectitude, was a disaster 
for South Vietnam. And one can see, after 
reading this account of Diem's fall, why 
Arthur Schlesingcr has written in his 
biography of President Kennedy that in the 
last few wrecks of his life, the late President 

realised that Vietnam was his greatest 
failure in foreign policy.” 

The fall of Diem in November 1963 
meant that the war against the Vietcong 
entered a new phase, and there are now over 
200,000 American troops in South Vietnam 
with the confikt an international trial of 
strength on the Korean pattern. Possibly 
Mr Shaplen is too pessimistic on the out¬ 
come of the struggle ; Ngo Dinh Diem may 
never have caught the flames of the 
Vietnamese revolution, but equally Ho Chi 
Minh's perversion of that lost revolution 
and the Vietcong campaign against Saigon 
have biought al^ut an American commit¬ 
ment to South Vietnam that may yet result 
in a transformation of that unhappy country 
once the insurgents are master^. But for 
the general background of events leading to 
the present war, Mr Shaplcn’s study will 
remain a reliable guide. 

Mr Cameron, on the contrary, has written 
after his visit to Hanoi last autumn what 
is really a disappointingly credulous 
account. It is not so much that Mr 
Cameron assures us that ** only ” the United 
States impedes the implementation of the 
1954 Geneva apeements, or that ” the 
people ” in North V’^ictnam have a “ totally 
iinshakeable determination ” to win the war, 
or that he likes to compare the American 
air strikes against the North with the Nazi 
raids on Britain, or that he writes, quite 
falsely, that Air Marshal Ky “ rules by open 
dictatorship.” After all, Mr Cameron is 
entitled to ofler his own opinions about 
the ends and means of the North 
\'iettiam leaders in their war against the 
South. What is tiling about the is the 
sveophanev he compulsively displays about 


those in authority in Hanoi, especially old 
Uncle Ho: 

1 looked up und saw the president, Ho Chi 
Minh, coining through the open door and 
padding noiselessly across die room in his 
sandals—the odd, clumsy, immensely pracdcal 
ssmdais c\’cryonc w'ears in North Vietnam 
made out of old automobile tyres ... he 
made it clear that we would not be photo¬ 
graphed or fiinicd, and he lirmly to^ my 
microphone away. '1 iu;»t don't feci photo¬ 
genic, that's all,' he said. * But you are the 
most photogenic man in Asia, and wdl you 
knosv it. . . .* 

h seems that, after thirty years, wc are back 
to the same old reportage of those hien 
pensant Intcurist visitors to Russia at the 
time of the Moscow trials and the collectivi¬ 
sation campaigns who spoke so highly of 
old Uncle Joe Stalin, complete with his 
homely pipe, perhaps the nineteen-thirties 
equivalent of those odd, clumsy immensely 
praaical sandals that everyone new wears 
up in Hanoi. 

From A Bedsitter 

Quant by Quant 

By Mary Quant. 

Cassell. 197 pages, illusiraied, 25s. 

For any social historian curious to find out 
what lit the firework that sent the British 
pop scene into orbit, Macy Quant’s auto¬ 
biography is a must, the success story not 
only of a young designer but also of the 
pop revolution. Bazaar, the dress shop she 
started in Chelsea in the late fifties, became 
the home of a ” Chelsea renaissance.” 
Nobody in the group was over twenty-five ; 
most were creative ; today they arc working 
in jobs like film production and public 
relations and all are successful. Jazz fiends, 
debs and other designers (here is where her 
presence was genuinely catalytic) were 
bowled over by her kooky Icok, and squares 
fell by the wayside. Managing the business 
side of things were her husband and an 
ex-solicitor friend. Designs were sewn 
together in a bedsitter in material bought 
from Hanods with the previous day's 
takings ~*wc didn’t know about buying 
cloth wholesale.” The styles seemed to 
answer an almost subconscious demand: 
young people were looking for their own 
ffistinctive but inexpensive style and Mary 
Quant gave it to them, leather bools, 
patterned stockings, short skirts, pvc—^rhe 
lot. She wooed the rich at St Moritz and 
dumbfounded staid American buyers with 
fashion shows pounding to the sound of 
beat groups and dancing models. 

It was not all peanuts. She lost money 
w hen ideas went wrong ;pvc w*as almost 
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know your way around ? 

(Scotiabank does!) 


Today's businessman needs facts — and needs them quickly. 
Through more than 700 branches Scotiabank can usually find 
things out faster then you can yourself; local conditions, markets, 
business opportunities—in Trinidad or Tokyo. Munich or 
Montreal If your business is international, choose an Inter- 
natiori.sl B-3iik—chooso Scoti.:<bijnk, 

THE BANK 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 

(Fftunthui m 7 nn i /nr erfu >r, > 

(fj Can nJri u'/r// Inrito / 

LONDON: 24-26 Walbrook, EC4 • J. 0. Hubt>ert — Assistant Gsnsrsi 
Manager □ 10 Berkeley Scfuare, W1 • H. Freestone - Manager r~' 1 1 vyaterloo 
Place. SW1 • J. D. Evans—ManagerIjGLASGOW- 52 West Nrle Street. Cl 
J, W. MacLeUan — Manager G DUBLIN - 2S Suffolk Street. 2 • L B Wellner 
— Manager 

Canada • Nevw York • Chicago • Houston • Loa Angeles - Beirut • Munich 
Rotterdam * Tokyo • Buenos Aires • Jamaica • Puerto Rico - Dominican Republic 
Trinidad • Bahomas • Barbados• Antigua ■ Grenada • Si. Lucia ■ U.S. Virgin Islands 


Got 

your Canadian 
exports off 
the ground 

and delivered in a day by Air Canada Air Freight 



Air Freight cuts out stockpiling One of the first signs that 
Air Freight is saving you money is the fact that your warehouse 
is not so overloaded. And some valuable capital, formerly 
locked up there in stocks not yet ordered, is freed for more 
important uses -like expansion. 

HOW 7 Because Air Freight is fast If your customer orders 
today. Air Canada flies it in tomorrow, on one of its daily services 
to anywhere in Canada. So there's just no need to hold large 
stocks of unordered goods. 

Other ways Air Canada aavaa you money Heavyweight 
items arriving in crates other than by air really are heavy—and 
expensive: Air Freight often carries the same item in a plastic 
bag, making it in many cases as much as 50% lighter And if it's 
small lots, you get the weight break by air. 

You'll notice a considerable reduction in your insurance rates 
for loss and pilferage too—^for example the insurance rate on 
some household products is £52.10.6 by surface transport, C2.19.S 
by air I Air Freight rates may bo somewhaf higher. Bui look into 
it a little deeper. They are often more than offset by the time 
you save and the profits you make 

A service for the importer too Did you know that there n 
an Atr Freight service for importois too ? Air Canada will fly freight 
to Britain from anywhere m Canada on any day of the week 
AIR CANADA, With BOAC, of/err. large-capacity jot froight 0 r<; six 
times a week in addition to several regular jet flights a day 

THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 
Machioeryand parts, at the 500kilogramme rate, cost 4/1 perkilo. 
Textiles, at the 300 kilogramme rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 

These prices appiy into the U.K. from Canada, and vice-versa, ^ 

Mhv not gat (uU dataih now. Saa your Fraight Forwatdar or contact Air Canada at 

AIR CANADA ® 

39 Oov«r Si., London, W,1. Mayfair 8292 St. Andrew Houaa, 50 Sauchiohall St. Glasgow, C2 
Douglas 1511 /6 • Manohartar Cantral 8892/3 • Birmingham Cantral 4515/8 - Laada 20828 
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How much purchasing power do TIME International 

readers have? 



This amount, earned by the 840,000 families who 
buy TIME, is about 1 billion dollars more than the 
national income of Denmark. The point is evident. 
TIME families are upper income families who wield 
buying power and influence vastly out of proportion 
totheirnumbers. Familieswhosemembers hold posi¬ 



tions in upper levels of business, government and 
the professions. To them, TIME Magazine's weekly 
reports of world business and world affairs are 
a necessity. To you, time is equally necessary in 
any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place...in TIME. 


TIME IffitumatioiMil 

TIME Atlontic. TIME cida.TiME Latin America.TIME Asia.TIME South Pacific. And their regionals. 
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impossible to use at first, and orders piled 
up that could not be met). Then came 
success in the shape of contracts with 
American chain stores like the vast James 
Cash Penney group and agreements with 
clothing iTianufacturers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, which meant designing perhaps 
four collections for one manidacturer alone 
and endless haggling over contracts— 
fashion is not a business for a thin-skinned 
girl. The Quant label has made her a ccol 
fortune, but the sweat and tears that go 
into such a success (the loss of one^s care¬ 
fully designed line in mass production, the 
conservatism and corner cutting of manu¬ 
facturers, the exhausting promotion tours) 
show that it takes guts as well as talent to 
move from bedsitter to bandwagon and to 
enjoy life on the way. 


Tribute to an Historian 

From the Renaissance to the Counter- 
Reformation : Essays in Humour of Garrett 
Mattingly 

Edited by Charles H. Carter. 

Cape. 444 pages. 45s, 

This is an outstanding collection of essays. 
Nothing smacks of the bottom drawer, and 
indeed for a Festschrift there is an unusu¬ 
ally high proportion of papers that reassess 
a wide subject or tackle a controversy head 
on. The breadth and attack, coupled with 
a high general standard of readability, make 
this book an appropriate tribute to a man 
who was one of the most liked, as well as 
most firmly respected and widely read, of 
American historians of Europe. It should 
reach an audience less wide than those who 
read his “ Armada,” perhaps, but equal to 
those who value his “ Renaissance Diplo¬ 
macy.” 

After appraisals of Mattingly as man and 
historian by Leo Gershoy and J. H. Hexter, 
Joan Gadol stresses the ^ommon motivation 
behind humanist and scientific thought in 
the Renaissance, using the mathematical 
approach to the arts as a link between the 
two; there is nothing really new here, but 
it is powerfully expressed. Paul Oskar 
Kristcllcr uses the career of Bartolomeo 
Facio not only to demonstrate the multi¬ 
farious activities of a fifteenth century 
humanist but also to raise the general issue 
of the leeway literary historians of the period 
have to catch up. David Hicks neatly por¬ 
trays Siena’s progress towards unitary state¬ 
hood :* an important and well handled de¬ 
monstration. Denis Hay raises wide issues 
in what amounts to a manifesto for a new 
approach to the acceptance of Renaissance 
ideas in early Tudor England. J. R. Hale 
corrects popular misconceptions about the 
role of gunpowder in determining the oul- 
ccmie of wars and governmental reorganisa¬ 
tion, and describes the lively and far- 
ranging ** debate ” about the legitimacy of 
using gunpowder weapons during the 
Renaissance. 

Gerald Strauss throws interesting light 
on reading habits and the amount of 
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general knowledge ” available in the six¬ 
teenth century through an account of the 
editions of Sebastian Miinster’s ‘’Cosmo¬ 
graphy.” Three articles, by Robert M. 
Kingdom, Robert 1 . Bradley, SJ, and Sister 
Joseph Damien Hanlon, C^J, take us into 
the thriving field of recusant history, and 
Mgr. Philip Hughes, by means of Lmgard. 
makes a foray into the historiography of 
ths Massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day. De 
Lamar Jensen provides an account of 
Franco-Spanish diplomacy during the 
Armada years, which forms a fitting appen¬ 
dix to Mattingly’s own book. Pieter Geyl’s 
article is on the oolitical theory expressed 
in the States of Holland’s Deduction of 
1587, while one of his own cherished theses 
is bris’dy challenged in the next article, by 
Frank J. Smolar, on economic recovery in 
the Spanish Netherlands in the early seven¬ 
teenth century. 

The volume’s editor, Charles H. Carter, 
complements Mattingly’s work on diplo¬ 
macy bv examining, briefly but most effec¬ 
tively, “ the general pattern of dinlomatic 
representation in Counter-Reformation 
Europe.” Christopher Hill, using the 
method of generalisations emerging from 
massive citations he has made distinctively 
his own, weighs the extent to which ” tBe 
people ” were feared and denounced as a 
political force before 1640 and suggests why 
the chorus of alarm became thinned sub¬ 
sequently. At his most swashbuckling, G. 
R. Elton pleads for a little less hindsight in 
analysing rbo causes of the English Civil 
War, and demonstrates his own approach 
by attacking the significance generally 
accorded to the Apology and Satisfaction 
of 1604. The volume ends with an account 
by C. V. Wedgwood of the European re¬ 
actions (properly hard-headed) to the news 
of tbe execution of Charles I and with a 
warning from Herbert H. Rowan of our 
reading modern notions into the use of 
words like “ King,” ” Monarchy ” and 
” Republic ” in an earlier age. 

The book was published in America last 
year. The Cape edition is identical save 
for a new title page and binding, and a 
slight reduction in tbe size of the margins. 
There is something of significance to be 
learned from every contribution and, above 
all, every one conveys the feeling that the 
study of history is vitally alive today. Mat¬ 
tingly would like that. 


The Railway Adams 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 1835 - 1915 : 
The Pati'ician at Bay 
By Edward Chase Kirkland. 

Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 264 pages, illustrated. 
48s. 

This little book is, in its way, the best 
book so far in the unending, and always 
significant, saga the Adams famil)^ 
starting with its Presidents and running 
down, or sideways, to its foliowiog geoera- 
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tions, too much identified with the peculiar 
Henry Adams's peculiar, and remar^ble, 
” Education.” 

Charles Francis Adams Junior, the sub¬ 
ject of this book, was Henry's brother (and 
Brooks's as well). His father, Charles 
Francis 1. was the still underrated American 
envoy to London during the Civil War, The. 
remarkable thing about this terse, percipient 
b( 5 ok about one of the less exhibitionist, if 
less famous, Adamses is that it pinpoints 
this unique family in the world of its 
times better than any of the biographies, 
autobiographies and letters so far. 

Particularly, it gives graphically the pic¬ 
ture, first in Massachusetts and then further 
West, of the railway revolution that made 
modern America—with Charles Francis 
swapping the role of gamekeeper for 
poacher with, in the end, little material suc¬ 
cess. That came from his real estate 
dealings, mostly in Kansas City. 

Even more particularly, this is the best 
account in all the saga of the leading part 
played in their own town of Quincy by those 
Adamses whose centre of gravity stayed at 
home, rather than in Harvard or Washing¬ 
ton or overseas in romantic or apocalyptic 
Europe. 

Charles Francis Adams Junior lost out 
even locally (though not financially) in the 
end. But, while he lasted, every community 
problem of schooling or town planning in 
Quincy had to pass his persistent, enthu¬ 
siastic civic pressure. This book brings one 
Adams to life. 


For Economists under 35 

ESSAY PRIZE 
COMPETITION 

In Memory of 

EVAISI DURBIN 

on 

The Scope for Pricing 
in Max/mising the 
Efficiency of Resources 
Assessors: 

Profassor M. E. Baeslay 
Profassor A. C. L. Day 
Profasaor J. E. Meade 
Professor F. W. Paish 
Profassor M. H. Peston 
Profassor H. B. Rose 
G. J. Roth 
Arthur Seldon 
Henry Smith 

Registration by 30th April, 1966 

PRIZES 

1st 250 gns. 2nd 100 gna, 
3rd 50 gns. 

Detailed leaflet from: 

Institute of Economic Affairs (E.D.). 
66a. Eaton Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Easter 1916 

Elnblin Castle and the 1916 Rising: The 

Story of Sir Matthew Nathan 
By Leon O. Broin. 

Helicon, Dublin. 200 pages. 6s. 

The Irish Struggle* 1916-1926 

Edited by Desmond Williams. 

Routledf>e and Kegan Paul. (Studies in 
Irish History Series.) 200 pages. 30s. 
Fifty years later Easter Week retains its 
pow»r to stir the spirit. That power may be 
shown in embarrassing forms, but it has 
conferred one great benefit in the shape of 
much good historical writing. It is encour¬ 
aging to think that the historians are re¬ 
placing the hagiographers, even if the 
substitution is not yet complete. Ir is a 
mgn that the stream that flows in Ireland 
teday, in spite of the di.sagreeable objects 
cast up by its eddies, is bearing us away 
from the rancours of the past. 

The first of these books is a study of the 
circumstances in which the career as Under¬ 
secretary for Ireland of Sir Matthew 
Nathan was brought to an end by the 
Rising. The background is provided by 
the unavailing attempts of the administra¬ 
tion in Dublin Castle to find out what ihe 
Sinn Feinets ” were up to. The machinery 
of government, ir is obvious from these 
pages, had run down badly since the days 
of Arthur Balfour’s C^lhicf Secretaryship 
thirty years before. As things happened, 
the Castle did get a straight tip aboui the 
plans for the Rising ; but it came from 
Naval Intelligence, not from any of iheir 
agents in Irdand. Relations between the 
services being in their usual state of civil 
war, it was ignored. But it was a dose-run 
thing. On the Easter Mondav, Nathan met 
his advisers (who included Arthur Norway, 
the Secretary of the Pi)si .Office) in the 
Castle. They agreed ihai the danger of an 
insurrection was over and that ihev niirhi 
now proceed to arrest the leading Sum 
Feiners. The meeting was interrupted by 
the attack on the Castle which, had it been 
pressed home, could noi have failed to suc¬ 
ceed. But since the leaders of the Rising 
deceived their own colleagues, it was under¬ 
standable that the administration should 
have misread the situation. The story is 
well told by Mr O. Broin, who now sits in 
(he Post Office as Norway’s successor. 

The second book is derived from a series 
of lectures delivered from Radio Eireann. 
It deals with many topics—partition, the 
Black and Tans, the Treaty—which once 
aroused the keenest passions. It is deeply 
heartening that these issues are discussed 
with detachment and generosity by the con¬ 
tributors, who are mainly young Irish his¬ 
torians. The change in the climate of 
opinion in Iceland is suggested by the way 
in whidHF^Bord Longford’s commentary on 
ins own book on the Treaty negouanons 
lipr strikes the reader as dated. 

The gravest defect in the book can prob¬ 
ably be attributed to its oripns. It tries to 
cover too much. The Rismg itself would 
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be a sufficient theme: the course of events 
between the executions and the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty provides another, to say nothing of 
the civil war and the following years of 
uneasy peace in which the Cosgravc govern¬ 
ment laid the foundations of the new state. 
There are also some themes that would re¬ 
pay study bui which are barely mentioned. 
The changing attitude of the southern Irish 
unionists deserves examination. More seri¬ 
ously, the reader may not fully appreciate 
rhe fact that in these vears the largest army 
ever raised in Ireland (mo.st of whose mem¬ 
bers were nationali.sis) was fighting in 
PYance. Very recently, Mr Lemass has 
helped to heal an old wound bv a generous 
reference to those unlucky volunteers in the 
cause of small nations ; but it can be under¬ 
stood that this, and a couple of other 
themes, would not have been thought appro¬ 
priate to a .tudy of 1916 when the lecture 
’‘Cries was first planned. Fortunately, and 
in spite of appearances, things have changed 
for the better since then. One for¬ 

ward to the historians’ next nub!icarf'>n ; 
in the meant mie this book is bv far the b',"st 
approach to the period that is yer avuilublc. 

For the Science Shelf 

The International Encyclopedia 
of Science 

Edited by James R. Newman. English 
ediriop by Peter H. S. Stubbs. 

Nelson. 1403 pages, illustrated. 12 gns. 

The easy way to judge an encyclopedia is 
by its looks : is the buyer (one hardly talks 
in this context of the reader ”) getting his 
money's worth in temis of print and pages? 
Nelsrn's feu; big, brash, wcll-print.'d, wcll- 
iJlustratcd volumes on science pass this test 
with a margin to spare. As encyclopedias 
go, and science encyclopedias in particular, 
it is possibly the best presented rf ihe lot ; 
gcheroiisiy, well and imag’nativcly illus¬ 
trated to't high standard of colt.ur printing. 
Binding in four separate volumes eliminates 
the danger of doing oneself a misch ef by 
attempting to manhandle a single enormous 
tome. Full marks, therefore, for packaging 

But whoever contemplates the laying out 
of 12 guineas wants to know a bit more than 
this. These are not coffee-table books ; 
they are presumably bought to be used as a 
quick and accurate source of information 
for—and this is the publisher’s claim— 
scientists as w'ell as the general reader. Here 
it is necessary to keep a sense of proportion. 
No encyclopedia, however good, is going to 
be able to cover in the limited space avail¬ 
able as much on his chosen subject as the 
expert thinks it ought. The pundit on 
magnetohydronamics is going to think the 
half page given to it is superficial stuff, but 
the zoologist would prt^iably react differ- 
cnily. What matters to the buyer is how 
much the wiser he will be after looking up 
a subjea he knows nothing about. And one 
is compelled to admit that this will depend 
very much on what he is looking up. 

All four volumes rend to be stronger on 
the natural sciences than they are on the 
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more complicated, less photogenic branches 
of the ph^ical sciences. Some of the best 
colour illustrations are of islands, butterflies 
and the black-masked racoon on the prowl, 
which is only too understandable. But a 
page devoted to thunderstorms does seem 
over-generous measured against the few 
lines allotted to rhe red shift, described as 
“perhaps the most important observation 
in cosmology,” and cross-referring to cos- 
• mology will not leave one all that much the 
wiser. This may be a measure of the rela¬ 
tive ease of finding scientists who can write 
about thunderstorms as compared with the 
red shift ; it is almost compensated for by 
the full six pages given over to the more 
obscure nuclear sub-particles and instru¬ 
ments for producing them ... but the bias 
remains. And so do some unforgivable 
errors of fact. This, after all, is the English 
edition appearing a full two years afier the 
or dinal Am:rican one and which leaves no 
excuse for describing a big, half-page 
moshmom cloud as Hydrogen bomb 
explodes in Baker test on July 25, 1946 ” 
vb?n the fir't hydrogen bomb wns not 
c.'p'oded until 1952 and, to add insult to 
mmry, was code-named Mike. An important 
enough landmark, one would have thought, 
to be worth getting right. 

And what has happened to scientific 
impariiarry when vertical take-off for air¬ 
craft can be described exclusively in terras 
of rather bi/.arre American systems wit hour 
any refeiencc to bas'cally different and con- 
siilerdbly more advanced British t,*chiiiqucs 
(for much of which the Americans have 
paid) of getting vertical lift exclusively 
fr. m "ngines. ':f whYh no one in aviation 
c.Tn p ssiblv plead ignorance? Aga’nst this 
o-Tc* c;in balance the unexpected bonus of 
f.utstanJingly good thumbnail scientific 
biog’-aphies (bias towards the humanities at 
vi-o’k a^^in?). How crltK^rlly one regards 
these defects depends very much on the 
pv'ulablc alternat’ves. There is the massive 
\'fin Nostrand encyclopedia, more modestly 
P’‘f\kiccd, jess wide reaching, rarher cheaper 
and in some rcspect.s better if one takes 
on “’5 science seriously. But the latest 
edition available in Britain was revised in 
1958 ; add to this Nelson’s more lavish 
presentation and there really is not much 
to choose between them. 

OTHER ROOKS 

Thi Charactkr of American History. 
(2nd edition.) By W. R. Brock. Macmillan. 
314 pages. 30s. ^ 

Whitaker’s Aijwanack, 1966. J. Whiiakar. 
1203 pages. 25s. 

Thi Gathering of Zion: The Story of the 
Mormon Trail. By Wallace Stegner. Eyre and 
Spottistvoode. (Frontier Library.) 331 pages, 
UiuKtrated. 42s. 

F-con Ronay-BMC ' 1966 Guidb to Hotels, 
Restaurants, Pubs and Inns. Egon Ronay 
Organisation in association with the New 
English Library. 928 pages, 25i. 

Correction,—In the review of Mr Bamet 
LitvinofFs book “ Road to Jerusalem ” 
in The Economist of March 2ol1i (page 1242) 
the date of the Peel C.ommissiQn was wrongly 
printed as 1941: the coirrrt date L 193/. 
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in the opinion market 

Among gtoups of well informed people in Venezuela, Nigeria and Malaya, 
The Economist rating under tiiie headings 'trustworthy* and 'respected for 
its views and comments’ is above any other international publication. 
who says so? 

A report for Shell by Market Investigations Limited 

Among chairmen of 525 companies in Western Europe (excluding Britain) 
34% read Ilie Economist 
who says so? 

A survey for the Financial Times by Research Services 

Among directors of public companies in Britain, 40% read The Economist, 
according to The Sunday Times’ recent research. So, with a British 
circulation just 3% of Tlie Sunday Times’, ^e Economist reaches more than 
half as many directors. 
who says so? 

We do, using Sunday Times’ figures but correcting their cost comparison* 

And our own research? Just now (imtil publication of The Economist survey 
of 800,000 business readers next month) it only fills in the gaps. For 
example, whereas The Sunday Times say that directors spend 61.2 minutes 
a we^ with that publication in their hands, our business readers believe 
they average an hour and a half with The Economist. In our market holding 
readers’ attention means as much as reaching top level management; 

The Economist does both, in 140 countries. 


4b The Sundiy Times Inadvertantly doubled 
The EconomlM edvenleino rate. 

.The oolt per % point should reed; 
Finendal Timet 2i lOd 

The Eoonomitt 3t 

The TImee 4t 6d 

The Sunday TInm 6e 7d 
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Wh« 8 the Mrest, shortest way to holiday sunshine and azure, glittering water? Easy—climb 
on the handiwt Caraveliel No sundrenched Mediterranean beaches are cioser than those 
of the South of Fran^and the Italian Rhrfera, and Corsica is only a few minutes further away. 
Fly to Nice, for the Cdte d'Azur and the Italian Riviera; to Marseilles, for the Camargue, the 
^latrques and the Cdte des Meures; or to Ajacc'to, Bastia or Caivi in Corsica. Everyday 
there s a choice of Air France Caravelle services to take you there, ail described in the colourful 
new Air France Summer Programme. Your Travel Agent has a free copy for you. or you can 
wnte to your nearest Air France office. 


^ votre 


service 


AIR FRANCE 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIR NBTWORX 

rwANos. tae maw aoMa ar,. W4. one aoaa 
iMiawaianM iihmui4n UMiMNmiBM intivaiaMwi Mmian 
















Th«y atwve all, informad mMt, nwourM^ on atbrnilaMi ^ KnowMoa. 0«ity| 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES phcwMaa far thaaa nian a coli^^ pkduiiiiM l^ icdna. RaflNtar Npnta cOvMnd! 

sdanoe, finaoeA Facia abqui oawrjMa^qiAlMwaaaaa, dav^^ of polMea an<l 

wmM MiMia. NoconiparaMa naaMlwbW 






^dple Whol^Wuf 

vigorous stock trading in Ontario. Toronto's 
daily volume (5,186,020 shares) rivals New York's. 


Other people (we are told) think 
of Ontario. Canada, as a land of 
trappers packing their pelts to the 
trading post. It's a natural thought. 
(Chadian wild mink is the finest in 
the world. So is our beaver and our 
jQtter. But we'd like a word with 


you about that trading pdst image. 
Pictured at left is the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, a itrading post without 
a dog sled in sight, As exchanges 
go, it's pretty big, vyitb the eepond 
heaviest share volun^e ih North 
America. 5ut tHs is not the only kind 


of progress that is impresdve about 
Ontario. For instance: insulin was 
discovered here and the space suit 
was invented here. Still more devel¬ 
opments which help make Ontario 
a province of steady growth and 
opportunity are pictured belovv, i 


Ontario's highly mechanized tobacco indus¬ 
try flourishes in latitudes as far south as the 
French Riviera.The fully automated harvest¬ 
er pictured betovtr. designed and built in 
Ontario, is expected to revolutionize tobacco 
hanresting throughout the world. 


The Ortiversity of Toronto's Institute for 
Aerospace Studies is acclaimed interna¬ 
tionally. Space scientists abroad are. toehiy 
interested in one of the Institute's ciinent 
projects. Likely result: a mathematical equa¬ 
tion to represent the human pilot in flight. 





Gene Dttler shoots his way to victory in thb 
$100,000 Cattadiani.Opan Golf Toufirwnent 
at Ontarid's bsiauitiAil ^issisaaugua course. 
Aisb In the field for this 61 k Open; 
NicWaus, Pa^; Player. $twat> #4,, tjffll 


This unique buckle joint, developed In 
-Cooksville, Ontario, makes a pipeline joint 
stronger than the pipe itself and it's all done 
in 60 seconds, on site, without using yokos. 
threads, latches, couplings, flanges, or even 
welding. 










The USAls not sdl sl9saiq)en,y(m 
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Ttere are towering esq^mences 


There’s a lot more to die U.S.A. than 
the views from Tim«i Square or the 
Hollywood Freeway. 

There are vistas to make you forget 
that cities evmi exist California’s Yo- 
temite National Park, where you can see 
1 waterfall q>iUdowQ dm side (rfamoun> 
tain. The Dakotas, where you can won- 
ler at the uneaitUy Badlands. Utah, 
vlmre you can ride a nude throng SO> 
qiUion-yearold.canyoiisi-Aiid sure 
you don’t fmrget Niagara Falls. 


Let Pan Am help you plan your trip. 
We’re the airOne dnt Imows All about 
the U.S.A. And we make it easier to 
get where you’re going. Pan Am lets 
fly nonstop or strai^ duough from 
Europe to 17 U.S.A. Gateways coast 
to coast And with our new, yeaivround 
Jet Bcoiumiy fares you can fiy there 
and badk for as litde as $300:* 

Can your Pan Am Itavel Ageid. Or 
Pan Aim. Youll be wined.and dined 
with Guiiiaei^by io|i^4rfs. Andl 


on most flights frmd London, Paris, 
Rome and Kankfnit you'd Abo eo|oy 

and nine persraal listening shows. 
(*2hi sur^arge.) 

Most unpartaat you’ll know youte 
f^dng to the U. & A>. widi the very best 
Now therw’en gcwdlleeUng. 

nMdawMm liem w IMobWot VMc 

INfoliA fBoatotterienced 

■HmjmOm A6amle ammfUif»ci6» 

nwWtMliAntdM .nMWuvMieMWartd 






Waiting for tha cage to take 
them underground a few 
thousand feet, these four 
Canadian nickel miners are 
mSmbers of the Fatconbridge 
13.000 employees. 



worldwide teem of 


Falconbridga—an intarnational group of mining and 
industrial companies operating mines, plants and other 
facilities in seven countries—produces and markets two 
dozen metals and allied basic products, including nickel, 
around the worid. FALCON BRIDGE"" Toronto, Canada 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Pan Americanos order for as many as 2$ monster jets means that the 
British, French, American (and presumably also the Russian) governments 
will have to think again about their plans for supersonics* 

Budget day for Britain has been set for May 3rd. 

Copper prices are still rising on the London Metal Exchange, and the 
swing of some users to other meiala threaten to become permanent. 

Gilt-edged rose on the London exchange qfter the Easter holidays as 
the prospect of a higher Bank rate receded. 

Late on Wednesday the British companies involved in the Garda Trust 
abandoned their questionable scheme for giv ng bonuses 
to some of their executives. 


CHEMICALS: AMERICA MOVES INTO EUROPE 


Britain’s biggest chemical company 
—^in the world second only to du 
Pont—experienced a sharp drop in 
margins last year. Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ sales were up 
7%; pretax profits down io%. It’s 
fairly typical of recent British ex¬ 
perience in chemicals—but not of 
other countries’. Britain’s setback 
should be only temporary. 

After the worldwide 1961-62 re¬ 
cession, the chemical industry was 
caught up by demand more 
severely in Britain than elsewhere. 
There was a scramble to put up 
plants. For ICI it meant trebling 
investment in Britain between 1963 
and 1965. Plantmakers have been 
unable to keep up. Delays of up 
to a year for some components are 
reported. This may mean losses 
of £i million a month. 

Other countries have been less 
affected. Some, like France and 
Italy, because demand has not 
bounded up so quickly. Some, like 
America, because their plant- 
makers are better organised. 


Costs of Keeping-Up 

There arc always problems in 
trying to keep up with fast growth. 
And the chemical industry grows at 
about twice the average rate. The 
“ old ” chemicals at roughly the 
same rate as industry as a whole, 
the “ new ” much faster. In the 
ten years to 1964, chemical pro¬ 
duction as a whole doubled ; but 
output of synthetic fibres increased 
tenfold and that of plastics sixfold. 
Even when there is no surge 
in demand, rapid technological 
change is generated by heavy re¬ 
search expenditure in chemicals. 
Some plants are written off in four 
years. Moreover, chemicals arc 


international commodities ; inno¬ 
vations elsewhere must be matched 
at home. Thus, ICI and Shell 
Chemicals have had to put up giant 
ethylene crackers in Britain to pro¬ 
vide a low cost raw materials base 
for plastics—^to compete with 
American plastics based on giant 
crackers. 

To keep up, chemical companies 
must be able to develop new 
patent-protected products and new 
processes. The cost is enormous. 
But it pays—usually. Du Pont 
(inventor of nylon) last year spent 
$Tio million on “exploratory” 
research—a risky business. (It 
once spent $50 million developing 
a plastic, Delrin. The patents were 
cracked within two years). ICI (it 
invented polythene) spent £27.1 
million. In 1962 the American 
industry spent three times as much 
on rescaich as Western Europe's 
similarly-sized industry. 


America's Inveatmant 

The American industry is now 
mounting a major attack on 
Europe, not through direct sales 
(it’s too busy in tlic home market), 
but through investment and acqui¬ 
sitions. Between i960 and 1964 
$340 million went to establish the 
Americans in the common 
market. It has given European 
producers a whole set of new 
worries. 

It is this new investment that has 
prompted the chemical gaullisin 
of France. Phillips Petroleum was 
so delayed over its Bordeaux 
petrochemical complex that it gave 
up ; Goodrich was not allowed to 
buy Klebor-Colombes, the French 
rubber company. But Phillips 
has got into the common market : 
it has gone to Antwerp (making 
plastics there wiih the French 
chemical giant, Rhone Poulenc). 


USE OF CHEMICALS Per head in 1963 
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Other American projects arc under 
way, all in petrochfinicals. Dow 
Chemicals is spending $150 million 
on a complex in Holland ; Union 
Carbide Is plunging heavily with 
synthetic fibres, perhaps based on 
a petrochemicals complex; du 
Pont, toes already in with synthetic 
fibres, may move in deeper to 
secure its feedstock supplies. 

Two-Way Investment 

Moves outtida their home markets 
are attractive to all chemical com¬ 
panies whether European or 
American. The investment is at 
*two levels. 

1. In patent-f>rotected speciality 
products. Sometimes of small 
volume—e.g. dyes, drugs, special 
surface coatii^s and some high- 
cost engineering plastics. They 
provide the ideal way to establish 
a foothold in a new market. 

2. In Indk organics, plastics and 
fibres, where the main competitive 
advantage is ultimately conferred 
by low-ceet production. This can 
only come from large plants offer¬ 
ing economies of scale, if possible 
integrated right back to a basic 
feetbtock plant, an ethylene 
cracker, itself perhaps linked to a 
refinery. 

All chemical companies are also 
investing in “third” countries. 
Not only in countries like India, 
Australia, South Africa, South 
America which are concerned to 
establish their own chemical in¬ 
dustries, but often on an unecono- 
mically small scale. Other plants 
are bmg established where there 
arc tiny markets but plenty of 
cheap raw materials—^like the 
petrochemical plants in Kuwait, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Trinidad. 

The Share-Out 

How has all this worked out ? 
America is overwhelmingly pre¬ 
dominant with 36% of world pro¬ 
duction. Moreover, although it 
exports only a small proportion of 
production (8% in 1964) this re¬ 
presents a disproportionately large 
part (23%) of world trade. It is 
also heavily protected by a high 
tariff wall (40% and more for 
plastics ; 180% for some dyestuffs) 
originally designed to give the in¬ 
dustry shelter from the Germans. 
The Japanese are important 
(5.6% of world production). But, 
encouraged to expand by MITI, 
the Industry has been suffering 
from serious over-capacity in the 
last two years. With America, it 
has been a source of low-priced 
nylon. 

The Europeans are tending to 
cluster together. New plants— 


plastics, fibres, ethylene crackers 
at Antwerp and Rotterdam—are 
planned on the assumption that 
they will supply Europe as a whole. 
This is an im|^rtant step. 
Germany has no major problems : 
its three large companies can 
match any other (since the decision 
to switch te petroleum feedstocks). 
Germany is investing heavily— 
more than Britain—and investing 
abroad. But exporting 28% of 
its production (it accounts for 11 % 
of world trade) makes it vulnerable 
to changes in overseas markets. 
Italy, after its investment splash in 
the fifties and early sixties, is mov¬ 
ing more cautiously. Anic, the 
ENI subsidiary which caused 
havoc with its natural gas-based 
plants, is less active ; Montccatini 
has merged its interests with 
Edison whose subsidiary, 
Sice^on, was largely competitive 
with it. In France major changes 
are auggested for the industry by 
the Gmunissariat au Plan. Report¬ 
ing that production units are, by 

NINE YEARS' GROWTH 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIAL 

PHOOUCTIOH fSOOUCTlOH 
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incernadonal standards, uncompeti- 
tively small, the commissariat has 
suggested major rationalisations— 
more of production chan of com¬ 
pany. Ine mesh of cross-linked 
holdings between companies like 
Rhone-Poulenc, St Gobain and 
Pechine provides a sort of ration¬ 
alisation oy itself. 

Britain is out of this. Tradition¬ 
ally, its “.home ” market was the 
captive Commonwealth. It has 
involved a major change in think- 
to enable the industry-^r- 
ticularly ICI—to regard continen¬ 
tal Europe as a natural market. As 
far as rationalisation is concerned, 
ICI is big enough. Other British 
companies may not be. 

In all these European countries, 
sorting together into larger units, 
certainly of prtxluaion, is essential 
a the industry is not going to be 
swamped by American investment. 
On the other hand, there is no 
fustification for any attempts to 
exclude the Americans : they have 
far too much to offer. But they 
must be matched. 

KNOW YOUR CHEMICALS 

Roughly, they can be divided in two: 

1. Inorganic. Any chemical in which 
the basic structure of the molecule is 
not a carbon chain. Made from mineral 
raw materials like sulphur, salt, lime and 
anhydrite. These are the basic chemi¬ 
cals of industry, the "old" chemicals 
like sulphuric acid and caustic soda. 
Being “old" and for the most part 
cheap, there is no mystery about their 
manufacture and competition is mostly 
local, rarely straying outside national 
boundaries. There are exceptions: 
titanium dioxide is new, and has vir¬ 
tually replaced white lead. 

2. Organic. Originally thought to be 
made only by living organisms, now 
just defined as chemicals based on 
carbon. This has the unique chemical 
property of being able to link to itself (as 
in the large protein molecules in the 
body), opening up possibilities of large 
man-made molecules that can in some 
part reproduce the properties of natural 
products; plastics and fibres are 
steadily encroaching on territory held 
by wood, metals, leather, cotton, wool, 
silk. Also includes some older chemicals 
Kke dyestuffs. Originally organic chem¬ 
icals were based on coal: now made 
almost entirely from petroleum feed¬ 
stocks. Hence the description ''petro¬ 
chemicals". 

This grouping leaves an important 
anomaly, ammonia, used in feitiiisers. 
Chemically speaking inorganic, but its 
production is based increasingly on 
petroleum feedstocks. This is why 
oil companies—Continental. Esso. Gulf. 
Shell—are taking more interest in 
fertiliser companies, particularly in 
Amarica, and drawing the fertiliser 
industry into the petrochemicals sector. 
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KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS 

To diversi^ the industries of this thriving soaport and manufacturing town, 
Kirkcaldy offers solid henolits to industries sraking expansion. 



KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS 

— the minimum of red tape-a vigorous, 

dynamic atmosphere .... an industrial 

tradition_an adaptable labour force- 

ample supplies of raw materials, fuel and 
power .... port facilities and docking (on 
direct sea routes to Continental markets) 
.... easy access by road, over the Forth 
Road Bridge, to southern markets .... 
Edinburgh, Scotland’s beautiful capital, 
little more than 25 minutes distant • ■ • • 
'Furnhouse Airport even nearer, for direct 
communication with London and European 
capitals .... 28 golf courses within 30 miles 
(including the world’s finest at St. Andrews) 
.... mountaineering, skiing, salmon and 
uout fishing, yachting, all nearby. 

SOLID BENEFITS TO INDUSTRY 

I. As part of a development area Kirkcaldy 
offers you the advantage of Government 
grants: 40% investment grants on plant and 


machinery; 25 “,, or 35 “; grants on new 
buildings; plus 15 ’., initial taxation 
allowance on industrial buildings. 

2. A labour force can be specially trained 
for your industry, Fife’s enlightened educa¬ 
tional policy is probably the most effective 
in Britain. Men can be trained as your 
operatives before you ever open up in 
Kirkcaldy. Financial assistance is available 
if you wish to train, men at either your 
parent factory or at special premises in 
Kirkcaldy* 


Jf von want In know more about busy, 
bukling Kirkcaldy — and the profitable 
reasons Jar living and tvorking in 
this beaulifnl part of Britain-^ 
pka.e post the coupon today. 

♦♦ 






3. Kirkcaldy rvill grant 100 ®{, loans on 
executive housing. In addition local authority 
housing is immediately available for key 
workers. Kirkcaldy has some of the best 
housing in Britain and recent schemes 
have won national design awards. Land, ^ 

housing and various services arc 
considerably cheaper than in the 
south. 
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. . . when dealingr with 
The Honffkon^ Bank Group. 
The Hon^kons and Shangrhai Banking Corporation was founded lOO 
years a^o in Hong Kong - but today The Group has Branches and 
Representative Offices spanning the world. With unique experience 
of all aspects of banking in the Middle and Far East - The Group 
can provide the latest information and expert advice to all interested 
in trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONQKONO BANK QROUR 

THE HONGKONO AN1> SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

H»AD OFFICt: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACBCHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

HEAD OFFICE: 180 SANSOMR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
9ia WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE; HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICES 


193 FALL MALL SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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Backing the Tortoise 


N o-one in the aircraft business was at all surprised when 
Pan American ordered 25 of Boeing's big, blown-^up, 
500-scat jets this week, except perhaps by the size of the 
order; PAA was originally talking of a mere five. No-one 
was surprised when the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion said on Thursday that it intended to ask the British 
government for permission to do the same before the month 
was out. This is not me too-ism ; these jets have been taking 
shape for more than 18 months and as their outline became 
clearer, so their economics became better and better. And 
independently, the economics of the supersonic airliners 
became worse as their outlines became clearer too. So where 
do wc stand now? The Boeings that Pan American has 
ordered should have operating costs one-third lower than those 
of current jets, for all that they cost around £7 V million each 
to an ordinary jet’s £2\ million. The first aircraft should 
start carrying passengers early in 1970. 

The first supersonic airliners, the Concords, are scheduled 
for delivery in 1972 ; their costs are on present estimates 15 
to 20 per cent above those of current jets. So it is conceivable 
that, unless someone decides to do something about it, two 
different breeds of aircraft will be in operation simultaneously 
on routes like the North Atlantic and there will be as much 
as 50 per cent difference between their operating costs. To 
say this is nctf being anti-British, or anti-progress, or anti- 
anyihing ; it just is a fact that, for the first time in aviation, 
the slower of two aircraft is dramatically the cheaper to fly. 
There is scope for fudging these differences by keeping fares 
on the big, sub-sonic jets well above their operating costs, 
and making vast profits on them with which to subsidise 
losses made by selling supersonic tickets below cost. But it 
would be a great pity if this way out were chosen. 

The British, French, American and presumably also the 
Russian governments all face this dilemma. It is most urgent 
in Britain and France where a supersonic airliner is actually 
under construction, while a big, slow jet is not. But the 
Soviet and American governments are in danger of being 
caught up in a prestige race just because Anglo-French work 
is so advanced, also because if Concord does go into serv’ice, 
airlines will apply pressure on Washington to give them some¬ 
thing more economic. But it will not be as economic as the 
500-seater until aircraft engineering is at least another decade 
older. This is an obvious case of running before wc know 
bow to walk. 

It is by no means the only issue raised by the Pan American 
order, although it is without any doubt the most important. 
These jets are not expected to fly 100 per cent full: average 


The world’s big airlines, Pan American, 
BO AC and the rest, appear to be taddy 
relegating the supersomc airliner to 
limbo as they queue to put their millions 
on the slow )umbo-)et 

loads could be around one-third, or upwards of 130 passengers 
per aircraft. But even that is big for all but a handful of 
airlines. If the small boys keep flying today’s loo-seat-plus 
jets, while the big boys fly 500 seaters (or 900 seaters, L^k- 
heed is not out of this contest yet) and the medium-sized ones 
settle for something in the region of 250 scats, which is what 
Douglas is offering with its latest and largest version of the 
DC-8, then there is a potential 33 per cent difference between 
the costs of the biggest and the smallest, and opportunities 
for scrapping about fares are limitless. In any dispute about 
fares, governments are certain to be involved. 

To such rows, there arc two possible outcomes. One is 
that international fares are agreed at levels covering the costs 
of the medium-sized airlines, $0 that, if they break even, the 
big boys with the big jets stand to make huge profits. But 
the alternative is that if fares are fixed well above the costs 
of the most efficient airlines, then these will simply pile on 
extra capacity and force average loads down to what is their 
break-even point—which spells to every other airline a sub¬ 
stantial loss. It is an open question how the smaller airlines 
are going to live in the 1970s. It is a nightmare how any of 
them are going to finance two major rounds of re-equipment, 
jumbo-jets and supersonics with the expensive running-in 
period involved, all within two to four years. 

The Pan American order carries the shake-out in the 
American aircraft industry one stage further. PAA’s original 
preference was for the big jet that Douglas designed; it had 
even committed this preference to paper at one stage. But 
Boeing needed the work desipcrately—it has had no new 
military orders for years and none in prospect—and Boeing 
alone knows what inducement was offered to PAA to get it. 
Now that it is practicable, the world’s airlines will buy as 
many as 400 in the next decade. 

There are some obvious snags. The aircraft being sold to 
PAA looks under-powered ; its engines develop only 41,000 
pounds of thrust when everyone thought it would need 47,000 
pounds to get 300 tons of passengers and metal airborne. 
This is why Rolls-Royce hoped to get its engines into the 
Boeing aircraft in competition with American Pratt and 
Whitney. But Pratt and Whitney has won the contract with 
a substitute engine designed originally for the military 
freighter version of this jet, where requirements arc less exact¬ 
ing. Fairly obviously, costs have pinched. So Boeing is going 
to have some trouble meeting performance guarantees on an 
under-powered aircraft, but anyone in the Ministry of Avia¬ 
tion who thinks that this is going to solve his problems can 
go and think again. 
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How Should You 


British Railways’ electrified service to 
Manchester and Liverpool opens on Monday. 
It’s a nice ride, but a costly one 


N o doubt about it. British Railways' electric service from 
London to Lancashire is good. The blue carriages are 
cheerful and well designed, in a clumsy son of way. The 
new engines surge smoothly along. On Thursday’s special 
demonstration run it was Euston to Crewe in two hours flat; 
though power loss caused by the snow added 15 minutes on 
to the retOrn journey (this is something BR will have to 
watch). When the regular service starts on Monday, there 
will be ten expresses each way, each day, to Manchester and 
eight to Liverpool—with, for the gourmets of train travel, 
a Pullman. Nor should there be a repeat of the breakdowns 
that marred the openings of the electric services in Glasgow 
and the Eastern region. 

But to those regular travellers on the London-Liverpool 
line, who have survived the seemingly endless years when 
electrification was being pushed through, almost anything is an 
improvement. In those years it was not unknown for the 
journey to take more than five hours. Among seasoned 
travellers it was a habit to calculate when the heating would 
break down. Not, of course, that all faults can be laid at the 
door of BR. The high number of filthy compartments on this 
line are largely the work of the scouse, an animal that deposits 
Worthington bottles and crisp packets with roughly the same 
profusion that trees shed leaves in the autumn. 

By any standard, however, the new service is pleasant 
travel. It would be nice if that was that. But it is not. The 
completion of the London*Lancashire line is only the outward 
evidence of a great debate now raging within BR and the 
Ministry of Transport over the future of electrification. 
Roughly the question is: should BR push ahead, on the 
French model, with still more electrification ? Or should it 
com{dece what is in hand and then stop, leaving the bulk of 
the services to diesels, on the European and American 
pattern? Much hangs on the answer. 

Electric traction, as it is employed on the Euston line, 
essentially involves the transmission of electricity from power 
stations by overhead wires to engines. Diesel traction—more 
correctly, diesel electric traction—iputs the power station on 
wheels. So electric traction is simpler. It is therefore easier 
to maintain ; indeed the maintenance bills for diesels are 
nearly twice as high. Since the mechanism is simpler, it is 
also more reliable, which means less stand-by rolling stock. 

Being attached to the national grid, electric engines have 
recourse to an unlimited source of power. So they can 
accelerate faster than diesels; hills arc no deterrent—the 
engine just takes in the required extra current. This explains 
the remarkable cut in timing from London to Bletchley on the 
new Euston line ; most of the route is up-hill, where the diesels 
labour. Electrics also vibrate le.ss, do not exhale fumes like 
diesels, and produce more equable heating of carriages. 

These are njll solid reasons for electric traction. But there 
are also inmpg^ible ones. BR has done quite a bit of motiva¬ 
tional rese#^^ into passenger attitudes, and found that electric^: 
symbolise iriodernity, solidity and reliability, in a way which 


Run a Railway? 

diesels do not. Estate agents tend to take note of overhead 
lines. As a result, electrics generate extra passenger revenue 
to an extent diesels cannot approach. 

Electric traction, then, is better. Regrettably, it is also 
more expensive. Overhead lines mean jacking up or rebuild¬ 
ing most of the bridges on a line. There were 900 from 
Euston to Lancashire. Overall, the new piece of electrification 
has cost £17s million. BR says £So million of this represents 
general improvements, with no particular connection with 
electrification. Even so, ^95 million is a big sum ; it is only 
^'5 million less than the cost of the liner train scheme in its 
entirety. Also, the large gap between the cost of electricity 
and the price of derv takes away quite a lot of electric trac¬ 
tion’s advantage on running costs. 

The crucial factor is density of traffic. And, in particular, 
density of passenger traffic: diesels can pull freight as fast and 
as comfortably as anyone will ever want to. The greater the 
number of passengers, the more quickly are the electrics’ 
larger overheads covered, and the greater is the need for a 
fast, reliable, comfortable service. To an outsider, therefore, 
the whole thing might just seem a matter of ranking the lines 
in order of traffic density, and electrifying until the point is 
reached where the economics do not justify it. In fact, it 
has not quite worked like that. 

Until the Beeching report in 1963, BR had no precise 
idea of the density of traffic on particular lines. Partly 
as a result of this, attempts to work out costs, receipts, profits 
and rates of return were confused and inaccurate. BR and 
the ministry have been roasted for their ineptness by everyone 
who has looked into the figures, many of the most damning 
criticisms coming from the academic economists who are now 
Mrs Castle’s economic planners. Things are better now, 
BR has better information, and much more experience of 
electrification. Before putting through the second part of its 
Glasgow electrification plan, to Wemyss Bay in 1964, it was 
able to price the alternatives. A small loss as things were, a 
profit of ^22,000 a year with electrification, or one of 
£130,000 with diesels. 

Equally, it has been 
able to ascertain fairly 
exactly whether it 
should electrify from 
Crewe to Glasgow. (As 
things stand, diesels are 
more economic, but 9 
per cent more of the 
total traffic in this arej 
would tip the balance in 
favour of electrification.) 

But it is still a 
genuinely tricky calcu¬ 
lation to sort out the 
true costs and receipts 
of a railway line. Des¬ 
pite improvements, BR 
admits that it is not yet 
good enough at this, At 
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times it appears to take the wrong decisions. It does not 
know whether the Euston line makes a loss or a profit at this 
moment, and has therefore no idea how electrification will 
afiect the out-turn. Some railwaymen argue that as electri¬ 
fication has come on this route, sums are now otiose. But 
BR still needs a pricing policy, and prices ought to bear some 
relation to costs—or so Lord Beeching said. 

Because of these uncertainties, feeling has tended to swing 
for or against electrification in a fairly haphazard wny. Ten 
years ago, it was in with a bang. The 1955 modernisation 
plan proposed electric traction for most of the eastern region 
(including the route up to the North East), for most of the 
rest of the southern region, as well as for the Euston line and 
Glasgow suburban routes. This was Lord Robertson’s way 
of baiting the decline in revenue. It was also the unleashing 
of the railways’ technicians. Starved since the war money 
for investment, they asked for as much as they could. 

When the receipts did not materialise and the true size of 
the capital needed for modernisation began to come home, the 
Treasury reached for its pruning knife. Throughout the 
19608 piece after jnece was cut from the scheme, until in 
1964 only the Euston line, the Bournemouth line and the 
Glasgow scheme were left. It was freely predicted that that 
would be the lot. 

Then the pendulum swung again. BR began to realise 
that it was paying too much for its electricity; more than 
many industrial consumers, almost as much as the domestic 
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public. It is now embattled with the electricity authorities 
over this, and should win, because it has always the ultimate 
threat of generating its own electricity if the generating board 
plays too hard to get. Simultaneously, engineers started 
to play around with cutting the cost of ekctrificatioo, and 
were more successful than BR dared to hope. In the light of 
this hindsight, ,C4o million could have ^en saved on the 
Euston elecuification. Latterly other factors—the trunk 
routes report, developments in the nuclear power field, the 
dectrlcal giants’ realisation of what the end of railway electri¬ 
fication would mean—^have amplified this trend. Now BR 
is furiously studying three schemes: Gloucesmr to Shefiield, 
Crewe to Glasgow, and the Eastern region. 

Probably electri^tion has taken too much of the rap for 
the things which have gone wrong. But that is no reason to 
let feelings over-run figures. The Ministry of Transport 
should keep a close eye on the work, insisting dun tdl is 
properly costed and that frills are cut out It should remember 
that money for railway investment comes out of die same kkty 
as cash for road-building, which almost alwa}^ gives a much 
better return ; and it ought to keep it firmly in mind that BR 
is losing a lot of money. Curiously enough, at the moment 
that the Midland region is trumpeting about its new 2 hours 
36 minutes service to Manchester and Liverpotd, the Eastern 
region is tightening its London-Leeds run to a hours 40 
minutes. Mouldy old diesels of course, but not bad for t^ 
distance. There’s nothing wrong with a shoestring. 


BU^ilNESS 


Switching from Copper 

llie swing away from copper is gaining 
momentum, at least it is in Britain, just when 
world markets face their first copper 
surplus in years 


BRER'S CLIMB € per long ton 


C OPrER prices on the London Metal Exchange have 
rocketed m the past week to heights considered incon¬ 
ceivable only four months ago. Since January, 1965, the 
LME quotation, on which about 35 per cent of supplies in 
Britain arc priced, has tripled to £760 a ton; while the 
“ producer ” price, which accounts for the rest, has risen by 
only £100 to /I336 a ton. The upsurge in prices even since 
the begiiming of this year is not due to any signs of permanent 
physical shortage—^in fact, world production is now edging 
ahead of demand. But nearly fifty thousand tons of produc¬ 
tion were lost during strikes in Chile this year ; coupled with 
the threat posed by the Rhodesian crisis to Zambian produc¬ 
tion (which accounts for 16 per cent of free world supply) that 
has done the trick. 

The danger now facing world copper producers is that a 
prolonged bout of high prices is going to lose them markets 
that they will never regain even when prices fall back, as fall 
they must in the face of rising output. This is especially 
true in Britain where, ever since the beginning of the Rho¬ 
desian crisis, consumers have been thinking long and hard 
about ways of cutting down their dependence on copper. 
(Britain gets a third of its supply from Zambia.) 

The biggest single user in Britain is the electricity industry. 
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cent of the 770,000 
tons consumed 
annually. It is right C3 
here that copper is in ^ 

greatest danger of losing out to aluminium, llrirty-six 
thousand tons of aluminium (which is equivalent to just a 
L'ttle more than twice that tonnage of copper) went into the 
electricity industry last year. In 1963, before copper prices 
swung upwards, it used a mere twenty-three thousand tons. 
This has happened despite aluminium’s technical drawbacks: 
size for size, it has only 63 per cent of copper’s electrical 
conductivity ; its mechanical strength is appreciably less; and 
it is a far more difficult metal to solder. 

The switch has been most noticeable in cables, which 
account for effectively half the dectricity industry’s annual 
intake of copper. In the middle range from 660 volts to 
22 kv, copper today bolds only about 40 per cent of the 
market; just two years ago it held more tlm 60 per cent. 
And now, with last wed:’s agreement between the Area 
Boards and the Electrical Cable Makers’ Confederation on 
standardising cables carrying current from local power 
stations to bousing estates, most of the remaining 40 pet cent. 
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equal to fifty thousand tons of'topper a year, seems likely to 
go over to aluminium as well. 

Admittedly, this is the voltage range where aluminium’s 
technical disadvantages show up least. But the high price of 
copper has also encouraged the aluminium industry to intensify 
its efforts to overcome the problems of soldering and joining 
aluminium to terminal sockets in the lower voltage brackets 
below 660 volts, mainly used for house wiring. In the 
last few months, Unidair (a Pye subsidiary) and Arealight have 
come out with aluminium wires for domestic installation ; 
and British Insulated Callender’s Cables is on the point of 
bringing out its own aluminium wires. Aluminium is also 
making inroads in the higher voltages from 33 kv and up; 
until recently, the greater cost of insulating the thicker 
alumim'um conductors needed to match copper’s conductivity 
kept these as copper’s private preserve. 

It has become apparent that the leading cable manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom, are for the first time making real 
efforts to accelerate the adoption of aluminium, which they did 
not do in the last copper scare in 1955-56. The explanation 
lies at least in part in the insane dual price system for copper 
-namely the producer price and the LME price. The cable 
makers are simply not prepared to pay the very high LME 
prices for marginal requirements. 

In the other main electrical uses for copper—as transformer, 
generator and electrical motor windings—copper has stood its 
ground well. This is largely because the value of copper is 
less in machinery than in cables, and also because space in 
these machines is at a premium. Any use of aluminium as 
a substitute would either reduce performance severely, or 
pose fomaidable problems in substantially enlarging and re¬ 
designing the plant. In generators, or electric motors, 
aluminium’s low mechanical strength makes it less able to 
withstand higher degrees of stress. But copper is threatened 
even here. The Americans have developed a new method of 
winding very fine aluminium for making it possible to build 
generators of a given current as compactly with aluminium 
as with copper winding. 

The non-electrical engineering industry, which takes 20 


per cent of the supply, uses copper mainly for alloying with 
other metals ; as in castings used for propellers and small 
pipes, down to small valves and fittings. Here, because of 
the combination of properties required in alloys, there has 
been little room for direct substitution. But copper is now 
being used much more sparingly than before. This is also 
true in the building industry, which has very quickly taken 
up the thinner walled copper tubes brought out last year by 
Yorkshire Imperial Mct&ls. This alone will irretrievably lose 
copper about a third of the eighty thousand tons a year going 
into tubes. And the plastics industry, taking its opportunity 
with both hands, is hard at work trying to develop plastics 
for central heating systems. 

There is a certain irony in this trend away from copper. 
It has gathered momentum just when world supply has started 
to overtake demand for the first time since 1964. Producers 
must ask themselves whether they can afford to wait for prices 
to fall on their own accord, as they surely soon must. Should 
they not abandon their producer price now, and allow copper 
to find a level somewhere between the high LME price and 
their own low producer price ? Psychologically, the pro¬ 
ducers might find it extremely difficult to abandon their price, 
after having held on to it through the thick and thin of copper’s 
worst shortage to date. Outside Britain, notably in Germany, 
copper users are actually increasing their consumption and 
substituting the other way—copper for other metals. Yet 
with so much substitution taking place in Britain, at the point 
where manufacturers have to decide whether to buy on the 
London Metal Exchange or not buy at all, the producers could 
still find it worthwhile to force the LME price down from 
its exorbitant level. They could easily lower the LME price 
by more than £250 a ton within a few days, just by saying 
they would sell directly on the LME and not exclusively on 
long-term contract and then sitting back to watch the fun. 
And although this would without any doubt put up prices 
to the big users now getting most of their supplies at pro¬ 
ducer’s prices, the average price of copper, taking the 35 per 
cent on the LME and the 65 per cent sold off it, would be 
down—substantially down. 


BUSINESSDINTERNATIONAL 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Lower Returns in Australia 


Canberra 

S uggestions that British companies 
investing in Australia have in recent 
years been achieving notable increases in 
their profit records are wide of the mark. 
The suggestions could have been designed 
to weigh the balance against curbs on ster¬ 
ling area investment which the London 
authorities are believed to be considering. 
The Australian figures do show that returns 
investments no longer show up 


badly against American. But the conver¬ 
gence has come about in the way that suits 
Australia, not Britain. 

This indeed explains why" much of the 
heat of the debate within Australia about 
the role of foreign investment in the 
country’s development has subsided. It has 
become clear auring the last five years that 
there has been a substantial decline—of the 
order of two-thirds—in the appar^t 
earning rate ” on United States capital 


invested in Australia. Between 1958-59 and 
1964-65, the apparent earning rate of 
American investment in Australia fell from 
17.3 per cent to 5.9 per cent. Over the 
same period, the apparent earning rate on 
British investment f^ from 7.3 per cent to 
5.5 per cent. During the fifties, there were 
fears that the high rgte of earnings on 
American capital invested in Australia 
would present the country with grave 
balance of payments problems during tbe 
sixties and seventies, as a result of burden¬ 
some remittances of foreign profits. 

These fears came to a head in the public 
dispute over the conclusions of the Vernon 
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Committee of Enquiry into the Australian 
Economy, whose report was published— 
and simultaneously brutally rejected by the 
then Prime Minister, Sir Roben Menzies— 
in September last year. Working on a 
relatively simple framework of extrapola¬ 
tion, the Vernon Committee had concluded 
that the proportion of foreign ownership 
of Australian companies would have risen 
from 25 per cent in 1959-60 to 34 per cent 
in 1964-65. However, Sk Robert Menzies 
was able to show that in 1964-65 the pro¬ 
portion was still only 24 per cent. Since 
that crisis of public debate, the fears have 
diminished. 

Three main reasons have been advanced 
for the heavy decline in earning rates on 
American investment. First, the abandon¬ 
ment of in^rt licensing and of all discrimi¬ 
nation against dollar imports after 1959 has 
reduced the scarcity value in the Australian 
market of American-type goods and has 
reduced the profitability of producing them 
in Australia (above all General Motors* 
golden Holden). Secondly, the techno¬ 
logical lag behind the United States in 
Australia was certainly greater in 1950 than 
it is today. Thirdly, in the early 1950s 
American investors perhaps adopted a more 
discriminating approach to investment in 
Australia, which up to that time had not 
been the recipient of large amounts of 
American capital. But between 1954-55 and 
1964-65 the annual inflow of private invest¬ 
ment into Australia from the United States 
and Canada rose from $ASo million to 
$A228 million.* Over the same period the 
annual inflow of private investment from 
Britain rose from $Aii4 million to $A233 
million. And today the inflow from the 
United States is still increasing stronglv, as 
American money finds Australia such a 
politically stable, even if not exorbitantly 
lucrative, outlet for investment. 

By now the position has been reached 
where both British and American invest¬ 
ment are yielding apparent earnings rates 
not dissimilar from each other. The central 
preoccupation of the Federal Government, 
in maintakitng these relatively low earning 
rates, is to keep the Australian eccnomy 
competitive and free from inflation. 

*The decimalised Australian dollar k one- 
half the old Australian pound; eight shillings 
sterling; and $1.11 US. 
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Who*s Master in Canada? 

MontretA 

AN ADA’s Trade Minister, Mr-Winters, 
has spelled out a twelve-point guide 
to how the govemnoent expects forcign- 
owned subsidiaries in Canada to behave. 
The guide outlines the basic principles 
of good corporate citizenship in Cana^.” 
Canadian subsidiaries of American and 
other foreign-owned groups can now sec 
clearly the conflict of interest and jurisdic¬ 
tion inherem in subsidiaries trying at once 
to serve the best interests of host country 
and foreign parent. 

It is probably true, if unkind, to observe 
that the Canadian government would not 
yet have recognised the conflict if President 
Johnson himself had not spotlighted it by 
his striaures on the foreign exchange 
policies of American companies with over¬ 
seas subsidiaries, or if Quebec’s Mr Eric 
Kierans had ,'*ot sounded the alarm with 
just the right amount of calculated diplo¬ 
matic clumsiness to awake Ottawa and the 
nation to the problem. 

Whatever the inspiration, Mr Winters’s 
letters and detailed questionnaires now 
being sent to some 4,000 forcign-owned 
subsidiaries are proud proof of the govern¬ 
ment’s “ timely ” seizure of the problem. 
The guidelines arc not new, or imaginative, 
but cover the basic points to which sub¬ 
sidiaries must adhere if they are to further 
(^lanadian interests before others. Sub¬ 
sidiaries—and Mr Winters tactfully sug¬ 
gested Canadian corporations should a£io 
pay heed—are exhorted to: 

pursue sound growth; seek maximum 
competitiveness and specialisation; 
develop export markets; process natural 
resource products to the fullest practicable 
extent; adopt reasonable pricing policies, 
including products sold to parent firms; 
find, develop and buy from Canadian 
suppliers ; develop research and design 
facilities in Canada ; retain enough earn¬ 
ings to finance growth within Canada ; 
develop “Canadian” outlook in manage¬ 
ment by training and promoting qualified 
Canadians and by keeping Canadian 
majorities in the board rooms ; provide 
opportunity for Canadian equity partici¬ 
pation, publish regular financial and 
operating reports, support national 
objectives and government programmes; 
and contribute to efforts to advance 
Canadian culture. 

The government will also ask the larger 
subsidiaries to file periodic confidential 
reports on “ certain aspects ” of operations 
and financing. 

Spokesmen for major subsidiaries have 
reteted rather resignedly, saying they arc 
in accord with the nrincinles, as their past 
actions clearlv indicate, and would comply 
with Ottawa’s wishes. But, in reality, 
Canada’s guidelines sharpen the dilemma 
faced bv every American subsidiary operat¬ 
ing in Cmada as to which master to serve. 
For Canada, this is one more step toward 
the inevitable conclusion that it must in 
lime increase control over its own economy 
if Canadian nationhood is ever to be more 
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than a vague slogan. Fortunately, Canadians 
can probably be trusted not to take 
economic nationalism to exaggerated 
lengths. 

SOVIET ECONOMY 

The Kosygin Price 

B ehind the fanfares of Mr Kosygin’s 
New Deal for the Soviet entciprise, 
Soviet leaders have been doing some dis** 
creet backpe^llin^ on the substance of 
their great liberalising reform. All. the 
emphasis in the new “ charter for industry ” 
published a few months ago was on initia¬ 
tive, autonomy and the firm’s rights, ^e 
crucial right was the enterprise’s freedom 
to draw up its own current and long-term 
plans; but, the charter adds, the plans will 
still require the assent of the Gosplan. 
Another was the right to have direct con¬ 
tractual ties with other enterprises—to build 
up the firm’s own portfolio of orders: but 
in practice the area of manoeuvre is to be 
severely circumscribed by central control of 
the wage fund, central allocation of certain 
materials and equipment, and central super¬ 
vision of other supplies. The conservative 
reaction (sec page 235) has not left 
economics untouched. 



Mr Kosygin: What price Libermamsm ? 


Thus, while cheers go up from grateful 
Soviet nianagers, Libermanism, the 
symbol of their liberation, in fact been 
grossly watered down. The Liberman doc¬ 
trine is that profit should replace the Soviet 
economy’s traditional plethora of conflicting 
indicators of a firm’s success. But in the 
chaner the logic of this unitary criterion 
has been clearly abandoned. The manager 
will be given nalf-a-dozen obligato^ per¬ 
formance indicators from the centre, includ¬ 
ing output of important commodities in 
physical terms, sales, wage-funds, transfers 
into budget, volume of centrally controlled 
investment and of operated capacities, as 
well as prdit and profitability. One of the 
most telling points in the article by Pro¬ 
fessor Liberman published in The Econo¬ 
mist on February 26th was the admission 
that profit could not always be the criterion : 
in a number of key industries, scardty was 
such that output, not profit, must be the 
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ymMdc. Thit gives awty the ctscmial 
fact that, under me Liberman sysftm, as 
imp l eme n ted, profit is not being accepted 
as a dependable yardstick in resource alloca¬ 
tion. 


Unbrave New World 

M a KOSYGIN has the courage to empha¬ 
sise prang as the key issue. The 
Kosygin price ** now being introduced in 
Soviet mdustry is a full-cost price; it does 
include a eba^e for capital (which the old 
Marztet ideok^ ruled out because capital 
was cbnsUkied'as sterfie). But the Kes^n 
price is essenttally an average (branch) cost 
price. It is not an opportunity-cost price 
(a price refleaing the most efficient alloca¬ 
tion of resources between alternative lines 
of production); it is not really an efficiency 
price. Many oi the economists who have 
advocated the Kosygin price would grant 
the point, but would argue that it is at least 
a second best, until the information feed¬ 
back within the Soviet planning system (and 
computer methodology and equipment as 
well) improves to the point where it will be 
possible to calculate “ideal," opportunity- 
cost prices for the whole economy. Is the 
second best good enough ? The present 
attcQcmt to give Soviet industry more of the 
flexibfUty it desperately needs stands and 
falls by the answer. 

Mr Kosygin evidently realises the prob¬ 
lems, Yet no more has been heard of the 
higlwiKiWtrtd committee he set up some 
months ago to revise the price system. 
Clearly, the reforming Soviet leaders are 
afraid it causing severe dislocations in the 
economy, and are playing safe. The crucial 
I^int is that a wrong jjrice was compara¬ 
tively harmless when pricing played only a 
subcHdisiate role hi planning and running 
the system. As its role grows, so does the 
harm. The great dilemma of the Soviet 
economy today is ^t, while its growing 
complexity pushes it towards ever greater 
reliance on money, the necessa^ tools for 
the indirect guidance of a centralist economy 
are just not to band. The enterprise pays 
the penalty in freedom. In reality, it is still 
nothing more than a collection of state- 
owned assets, and its management is but a 
cog in the state’s bureaucratic machine. 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY 

France Changes Tack 

Paris 

ONTRARY to somc Washington reports 
the French official delegation to next 
week’s Group of Ten meeting in Washington 
has not received any new instructions from 
the French government. The French posi¬ 
tion. expressed this March in Paris, resulted 
from a decision taken by General de Gaulle 
himself. It can be summed up as follows: 
gold and must remain the basis of 
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intematiolial monetaiy syst^ There 
is at present no shortage m liquidity. The 
dang^, if any, is rather one of over-abun¬ 
dance ; and in consequence, there is no 
immediate need to create new liquidity. 
This condemnation of plans for the creation 
of new liquidity also extends to M. Gisevd 
d’Hstaing’s pet project: the Collective 
Reserve Unit, now taken up by the Ameri¬ 
cans in more liberal guise. 

There docs however appear to have been 
some convergence of attitudes in a funda¬ 
mentally negative sense. At the Quai 
d’Orsay, where foreign minister M. Couve 
de Murville is ultra-orthodox on monetary 
matters, there is again much talk of a return 
to the principles 5 Bretton Woods—^imply¬ 
ing a restoration to favour of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. But Paris sees 
this as an opportunity to advocate the strict 
application of the initial rules laid down for 
the working of this Fund—notably the need 
to provide for an actual payment m gold for 
any increase in quotas. By contrast, the 
IMFs own liquidity plan provides expressly 
for the provision of new automatic gold 
tranche reserve positions without the con¬ 
stricting gold in-payments. Diplomatically, 
the French may try to justify their attitude 
by pointing out that French policy does in 
some way aim at a “ return to source " in 
other fields too: c.g. support for the Atlantic 
alliance, but rejection of Nato and other 
" superstructures " added after the event. 
The same with the United Nations: return 
to the San Francisco charter, which ensures 
the pre-eminence of the five permanent 
members of the Security G)uncil.... 

But the real clue to France’s new mone¬ 
tary tack probably lies elsewhere. The 
French are convinced that in 1966 the 
United States is bound to register a deficit 
of at least $2 billion, which is why they con¬ 
sider k smidl risk to put forward tenns with 
no hope of “Anglo-Saxon ” acceptance. The 
French also believe that as long as re-estab- 
lishment of American payments balance re¬ 
mains out of sight, the Americans will be 
in a very difficult position for getting their 
own reform plans through. Apparently, 
many American officials in Washington are 
themselves beginning very seriously to doubt 
the possibility of reducing the external 
deficit in 19^. So the French and the 
Americans could—for diametrically opposite 
reasons—reach agreement at least on there 
being no urgency for the Group of Ten to 
propose concrete solutions. That seems as 
far as the Franco-American consensus goes. 
But will the Americans really allow their 
own inspired studies to fizzle out? 


AID FOR CEYLON 

A Test Case 

T here is a fascinating and chastening 
story behind the aid odyssey of Prime 
Minister Senanayakc of Ceylon, who had 
lunch with Mr Wilson in Downing Street 
last week on a final stage of his world 
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seardi for moiiey. Amid a sigh of rettrf 
bom the world business community, the 
sensible and moderate Mr Senanayake took 
over last year from a pen-Trotskyite 
government in Ceylon, after a fuUy demo¬ 
cratic election which was by present 
standards an Afro-Asian political miracle. 
To help him rebuild his Trotskyite- 
damaged economy, the World Bank 
recommended that Ceylon should get $50 
million of aid in the second half of 1965, 
and another $100 million in 1966. Ceylon 
secured paper promises adding up to that 
first $50 million of aid in 1965 from some 
eight countries (the United States, Britain, 
Australia, Canada, France, Geimany, Japan, 
even some short term aid from India). But 
it has run into three groups of complicating 
difficulties, which would surely have driven 
my less equable government beserk. They 
arise, respectively^ from the delays of 
bilateralism, the ddfering definitions of aid 
by different donor countries, and the 
pressures exerted by each of them. 

First, the delays and inefficiencies of 
bilateralism. Virtually all aid is tied 
nowadays to specific purchases from each 
individual donor country. For example, 
Britain’s aid commitment for 1965 was that 
the Ministry of Overseas Development 
would sign invoices worth up to $10 
million for purchases by Ceylon of British 
goods from British manufacturers. Ceylon’s 
overworked, and necessarily none-too- 
numerous, planners therefore have to 
decide in advance to buy, say, fertilisers 
from one donor country and special sorts 
of machinery from another: later on, 
especially a*: the aid invoices take different 
intervals of time to be signed, they 
inevitably find that it would have been 
better to arrange their purchases some other 
way round. In the event, because of these 
invoicing delays in all donor' countries, 
hardly any of the $50 million promised for 
1965 actually reai^d Ceylon b^ore the 
end of that year. Now the World Bank has 



Mr Senanayake 
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T hc-re me 1300 hioi)i;!'p*<^ of ilvc Cona(ir)n Impen.o! Bank 
of Commeice sti.itf^yii,afiy located ro'jst-to-coaKt ncio-%s 
Canada, d you plan lo iracJe in ilic Canoriun rnatk^J, Iho on.-the- 
i-put knowicdne of the*se 1300 (•fheo^ i.an be invciluable. So 
before you finalise your (jlnns, talk to us -- our ( .xpeit infornKition 
crin save you lime and trouble and help to (tn.sute ilial your new 
venture pels off to a good stuit. 

To keep you up-to-date on the Canadian business scone, osk us 
to send you our Monthly Commercial Letter, Ask also foi our 
booklet "Doing Business m Canada"—which grvffS you the vibd 
facts you must know if you plan to expand in this giowmg 
naaiket. Both will bt* sent with our complumMiis. 
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This is a new and most 
attractive group pension 
scheme — Controlled 
Funding and Participation 
in profits for schemes 
approved under section 
379 of the Income Tax 
Act of 1952 

Competitive rates 
Flexible and simple 
Profits at vesting 
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INSURANCE i 
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Ask us for details 







NextMondd)^ British Rail brir^s the North doser to the South 

(and vice-yBrsa) 


Electi ificotion will cu^ travelling time by up to a 
third between London ond Manchester or Liver¬ 
pool. A new era begins on Monday. ElectrifKation 
of this vital London Midlrnid route will be complet¬ 
ed. Our new eleciric expresses will whisk you 
bet' veen London Euston and Manchester or Iwci- 
pO' »l tn only 2 hours and 40 rnm-itos. 


From next Monday you can get to a business 
meeting with more rnne to spare and return home 
the some evening m good time for dinner. Or, If you 
wish, enjoy a leisurely dinner on the train. All inter¬ 
city expresses have restaurant oi buffet cars, and 
there’ll be a morning and evening Pullman service, 
too Think of it, city-^'*r-t'-et6 City -centre m high¬ 




speed armchair luxury and never a traffic ioni to 
delay you. An exciting new era, indeed. And Itall 
begins oh Monday. 

For further information contact any British Rail 
station, Trovei Oflfice or appointed Travel Agent. 


British Rail 


Inter-City 
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sujggested that the aid commirniMH for 1966 
be cut beouise of this .undet'Spcud- 
jog in 1965, sdiidi was tiardly Cqi’Ion’s 
fahk. 


Fashions and Pressures 

P OLITICAL pressures seem to mduce 
sonne donor countries to hide their 
]i]^hts under a bushel, and others to present 
their bushels to Ceylon in a quite mis¬ 
leading light. In genersd, the Anglo-Saxon 
countries try to keep down the figure quoted 
for their aid—^for example, Britain's 
Ministry of Overseas Development wants to 
persuade the British Treasury that it is not 
overspending beyond its permitted ceihng 
—but they grant generous repayment and 
interest terms, so that their aid really is aid. 
France and Japan last year tended to follow 
the opposite policy: fairly generous 
amounts (which look good in international 
league tables), but on pretty terrible 
interest and repayment terms, so that some 
of their aid was hardly aid at all. Germany’s 
case was unique. As one way of solving 
the problem of German support costs for 
the British Army on the Rhine, Germany’s 
aid to Ceylon is tied to German sigmtures 
on invoices of Ceylon’s purchases in Bri¬ 
tain, not in Germany ; but this means send¬ 
ing the invoices through two lots of 
bureaucracies, so that receipts are delayed. 

To add to these complications, each 
donor country has some special axe to 
grind. In granting its own aid to Ceylon, 
Britain has pointed out with understandable 
huffiness that Mr Senanayake, although he 
has eased the complete moratorium declared 
by his predecessor, is still blocking some 
remittances of dividends to Britain from 
British tea and other companies in Ceylon ; 
Mr Senanayake can reply, equally under¬ 
standably, that if he went as far towards 
unblockuig tb:^se dividends as the British 
govcrnmLmt wants, it would cost Ceylon 
more foreign exchange than it has got, or 
than it has present prospects of securing 
under the aid programme. The World 
Bank also objects to the Ceylon govern¬ 
ment’s policy of continuing internal food 
subsidies; Ceylon pays its farmers above 
the world price, and charges consumers 
below the world price. But if you had 
just won a miracle election victory oyer 
a Tioiskyitc opposition in a hungry Asian 
c up.tr.v, would you consider it politically 
wise to abolish food subsidies straight 
away ? 

In its nsgotiations with West Germany, 
Ceylon gained some political mileage by 
cutting ihc scale of its consular represen- 
laticn in East Germany {even though it 
also gets some aid from Russia, which has 
built a tyre factory for it partly with second¬ 
hand Russian equipment that may have 
been rendered exportable after Russia 
itself had bought more modern equipment 
for a ty^ factory fyom the Wese). In its 
negotiations with France last year, Ceylon 
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had 10 negotiate bilaicrally—and directly 
with the Elys6e — appaieniiy because 
General de Gaulle regarded an Aid Ceylon 
Qub as an American-dominated affair. In 
its negotiations with the United States, 
Ceylon has clearly suffered because it has 
no communist guerrillas operating in its 
hills. 

All of these talks have been carried on 
amid a general atiposphere of quite unusual 
goodwill. But the story of these alm^t 
incredible complications of bilateral ne^tia- 
tions siK)ws bow—even when goodwill is 
present—the vybole system of international 
aid is in an appalling mess. It will not be 
rescued from that mess until it is multi¬ 
lateralised again: which surely means until 
there is some wide-ranging international 
monetary reform, so that new foreign 
exchange is deliberately created on sound 
economic criteria for developing countries 
that can use it, not dribbled out in these 
tragically inefficient bilateral deals. 


EUROPEAN SHIPBUILDING 

Everyone*s Doing It 

T he common market commission has 
produced a study of the shipbuilding 
industry in member countries that comes 
broadly to the same conclusions as the recent 
Geddes report on the shipbuilding indus¬ 
try in Britain: bigger and fewer shipyard 
groups are needed. Like the Gcddcs Com¬ 
mittee, the commission held out Japan, and 
more specifically Sweden, as the models for 
coinmcin markoi shipbuilders to follow. But 
apart from calling for central control over 
all shipyard development, the commission 
kft unanswered the vexed question of what 
level of support—if any—should be given 
to keep them in business. 

Like Geddes, the EEC Commission sug¬ 
gests that any aids to modernisation and 
regrouping should aim at a quick effect, and 
expire by 1970. On production subsidies 
proper the commission remains unsatisfac¬ 
tory, British shipyards are supposed 10 get 
limited government grants and credit facili¬ 
ties only until 1970, when all government 
aid should cease. The EEC commission, on 
the other hand, has listed the “ artificial 
advantages ” enjoyed by the Japanese ship^ 
yards such as long and short credit facilities, 
tax concessions, customs protection, and 
government aid for research. It valued 
these advantages at 10 per cent of the cost 
tf the ship, and appears to feci that support 
to that level would be quite legitimate in 
future. 

The commission would like to sec the 
common market as such hear a greater share 
of the burdens biought about by shipyard 
rationalisation by drawing on the European 
Investment Bank and Social Fund. But this 
would be conditional on the provision of 
finance from “other sources" and would 
not be initiated by the commission itself. 

In the meantame, untH the cormiuamn 


2h\ 

h^.s, developed a central policy for shipyard 
tarioaaiisatKMi, it has given member 
countries the i^abead to continue sub* 
sidising their ailing shipbuilding indusitries. 
In France, Germany and Italy, these sub¬ 
sidies (sometimes running at 15 per cent) aie 
aheady linked with rationalisation the 
kind the commission has in mind. This 
report will do nothing to discourage the 
current high initcrnational level of artificial 
support for shipbuilding industries. In fact 
another rej^rt devoted to the subsidy ques¬ 
tion alone is due for publication wimin the 
next three weeks. But it appears that this 
report may also dodge the issue by taUdng 
about subsidies for rationalisation, instead 
of condemning the whole prindple of 
operating subsidies that give long-term 
support to shipyards. 


DUTCH ECONOMY 

A Real Wage Inflation 

The Hague 

S PIRALLING wages, price controls, credit 
restraints and now the backlash of Pre¬ 
sident Johnson’s voluntary restraints on out¬ 
flows of dollars to finance American com*- 
panics abroad are threatening to squadi 
much-needed investment plans of Dutch 
companies. Certainly the ability of com¬ 
panies to finance investments from retained 
profits has been badly eroded since the vir¬ 
tual breakdown of the country's wage policy 
maohmery in the autumn of 1963. Over the 
past two years wages in Holland have 
jumped nearly 30 per cent, and a further 10 
per cent rise is expected th>s year. Though 
the economy has been growing vigoroudy 
(8 per cent in 1964, 5 per cent in 1965), 
productivity could not increase at this sort 
of pace: it has been rising at 4-5 per cent 
a year in industry. The gap has been made 
up largely out of profits ; strict price con¬ 
trols l^ve given businessmen litde option. 
And in a growing number of industries this 
decline in profit margins is no longer being 
offset by higher turnovers. The upshot is 
that a^mpanies arc being forced to look in¬ 
creasingly to outside sources for capital. 

There is not much to be found at feasible 
price lags. The capital market is extra¬ 
ordinarily tight. The government is having 
to pay rates of 61-61 per cent for long-term 
money, companies even more. Many smaller 
companies have been priced out altogether. 
True, the Central Planning Bureau docs not 
expect the capital market to tighten further. 
But that is small comfort. There have been 
official hints that calls on the market may 
have to be conwoUed through a central 
re^stcr. The banks arc already strictly 
rationing loan money—and queues arc now 
being swollen by American companies as 
well as the hard-^pressed Dutch th^sclves. 

Admittedly, Holland's economy is still 
considerably overheated. Spendi]^ some¬ 
where has to he held back. There is general 
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recognuioa of the simuitaneous need for 
very heavy capital investmcitiln the public 
sector (natural gas distribution, telephone 
lines, roads, education) and for keeping a 
substantial part of the nationd income avail¬ 
able for financing investmenr in the private 
sector. This problem can be solved only if 
the increase in private consumption is kept 
within certain limits, which are definitely 
much lower than in 1964 8 ^^ (Si 
7 per cent, respectively, by volume). But 
on present trends the authorities’ hopeful 
forecast that 1966 would in fact see a siib- 
smntial slowing in private consumption ex¬ 
penditure and an actual acceleration in in¬ 
vestment—private as well as public—looks 
less and less assured. 

So investment may again bear the brunt 
of the adjustment burdem—as it did in 1965 
when the rise in fixed investment by 
industry was cut to 3i per cent from 14 
per cent in 1964, That curb on investment, 
rogether with an effort to keep down export 
prices and the boom in the important Cicr- 
man market, insulated Holland's balance of 
payments from domestic wage inffatiun last 
year. But it may have been only a respite. 
It is imfortuuatc for Holland that, afteir 
making an early start in incomes policy 
when other countries were dragging their 
feet, it has now seen the system break down 
under pressure. The government shows little 
sign of knowing what to do about it. 


CHa.EAN COPPER 

Harmony Breaks 
Through 

Santiago 

C Hii.t’s ct)ppcr mining industry looks 
Eke getting into calmer waters at last. 
In the next few days, the government’s 
co-partnership agreements with the larger 
foreign companies should be on the 
statute book after 15 months of fierce parlia¬ 
mentary wrangling. Braden, the Kennecott 
subsidiary, which is well pleased with its 
bargain, has already jumped the gun un¬ 
officially and is starting work on a giant new 
shaft at El Teniente. The 7,200 mine- 
workers at El Teniente mine have been 
going back to work at the end of their 
88-day strike. The stoppage had indirectly, 
cost the lives of eight miners killed in a 
police action at Anaconda's El Salvador 
plant, which staged a strike in sympathy, 
not to mention financial losses of 92 million 
lb of metal worth $38] million. The 
Chilean government, on its own calculation, 
lost close on $19 million in tax revenue— 
which, as its constant appeals for a return to 
work pointed out, would have built hospitals 
and schools and helped on its plans for land 
reform. 

The verdict on the strike probably shows 
a victory on points to President Frci and the 
group within his cabinet that is in favour 
of a il^d Ithe towards these socialist and 
com 4 iilil^blx)ur leaders in the Confedera- 


cion de Trabajadores del Cobre and its 
parent, the Central Unica de Trabajadores, 
who it considers are furthering their politi¬ 
cal ends through industrial action. A farther 
testing time will come in mid-year when 
lyorkcrs at El Salvador have to renegotiate 
their contract. Though few people are wil¬ 
ling to forecast complete tranquillity when 
bargaining time comes, the tentative betting 
at the moment is that there will be no pro¬ 
longed stoppage at El Salvador itself. Even 
if there is, observers argue, the miners will 
get little support from the exhausted 
workers of El Teniente and less from those 
at Chuquicamata, who are in line for a fat 
bonus if they stay on the job. 

In Santiago, the debate goes on behind 
firmly locked doors on the question of when 
to put up the price of copper, and by how 
much. The cabinet, all ton naturally, wants 
to get the highest price it can in order to 
gain funds for the “ revolution in liberty," 
while the Copper Department, with one eye 
cocked to the progress being made in the 
world market by substitutes for copper, is 
reported to be keen to keep prices low. It 
is said to be content with a price of US 35 
cents per lb, i.e. 7 cents under the present 
producer price. No one yet knows what the 
eventual price will be, but figures between 
44 and 55 cents (£440 a ton compared with 
the present £336) are being widely quoted. 


IRANIAN GAS 

Close Ties with Russia 


help finance this, the Russians are advanc¬ 
ing nearly $300 million long term credits 
at a low rate of interest—specifically for the 
steel and machine tool plants, also for some 
pipeline equipment. IMEG intends to put 
contracts out to tender soon—work should 
start in 1968— so that it is not yet known 
which companies are runners. Probably 
not British pipe companies for a start: the 
large pipe diameters planned are not used 
• in Britain. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The terms of the Eurodollar bond issue 
being planned by Continental Oil, one of 
America’s best-known blue chip companies, 
further underscore just how narrow the 
international bond market has become this 
year. Continental is not even trying for 
long-term money. A hard look at the market 
IS long as two months ago convinced the 
company’s advisers at Morgan Grenfell that 
this was nor on But it was considered that 
there was a demand through Switzerland 
for medium-term paper, at a price. In the 
event Continental has opted to issue $20 
million of guaranteed 5-year notes to yield 
6 i per cent to redemption. The notes will 
be issued cither at a small discount with a 
6« per cent interest coupon, or with a 61 
per cent coupon at par. 


INDICATORS 


T ins week the National Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany signed an agreement with the 
pipeline consultants. International Manage¬ 
ment and Engineering Group, to carry out 
detailed engineering, purchasing, super¬ 
vision and commissioning of a 700-mile line 
from NIOC’s fields in the South to the 
Russian border. The pipeline is to be built 
to carry natural gas from Iran to Russia. The 
agreement covers a gathering system and a 
38-42 in trunk line capable of carrying 1,200 
million cubic feet eff gas a day; it will 
pass through Isfahan, by Teheran—to which 
there w^ill be a spur—and cross the border 
at Astara, on the Caspian Sea. It is too 
early to say how the financing of the $450 
million pipeline will be arranged—without 
contracts there can, as yet, be no credits— 
but it could take a form similar to the Trans¬ 
alpine Pipeline deal: a consortium of inter¬ 
national banks led from London. 

This large scheme has aroused some spec¬ 
ulation ill the oil industry, for the Russians 
are not short of gas themselves. But they 
cculd be anxious to fortify their reserves 
in south Russia, releasing supplies for devel¬ 
opments in the west. And this argument 
would be much helped aldhg by the desire 
to help Iran pay for its increasing trade with 
Russia: such barter deals form a large part 
cf trade with Russia. The Iranians have 
recently entered into a massive agreement 
with Russia covering the supply of a steel 
mill and machine tool factory at Isfahan. To 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Our all-items indicator rose 0.4 points 
on the week to April 16th. Cocoa 
copper and beef were up. maize, 
sugar, tin and lead dowrT.' 

Prices on the London rubber market 
reacted only mildly to the United 
States announcement that it will not 
restrict its stockpile sales in future. 
Communist countries are buying 
strongly, supplies from troubled 
Indonesia are in doubt, and rubber 
does seem to have found a steady 
market now in specialised outlets— 
after five years during which 
competition from synthetics pulled 
prices down by 12d. per lb to the 
present 20d. 


Index Percentage 

laSSv^lOO change on: 



April 

April 

One 

month 

. Twelve 

1 months 


6 

13 

ago 

ago 

AU ITEMS 

, 111 1 

' 111 5 

+2 7 

! t 4 2 

Pood 

1 97 7 

98 2 

+30 

. - 2 9 

Fibres 

106 1 

106 1 

+0 4 

! 1 6 4 

Metals 

306 1 

; 306 1 

<6 7 

+36 7 


The Economist Commodity Pnee Indicetor includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
reiative sheres of worid trede in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week’s figures, but these, 
except the mstai group, are provisionat because 
Quotations for tee end wool are nor yet evaitebte 
beyond lest week. 
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:]^YREX» brand borosilicate glass is more than tough, 
il/lore than supremely resistant to chemical attack. It is 
[bihosphable to dirt. An impossible breeding ground for 
acale. And a very reluctant expander under heat (big 
•nd sudden changes in temperature are withstood with¬ 
out breaking). Little wonder therefore that it is used not 
only to carry a multitude of chemicals in Industry, but 
;also to construct heat exchangers of the type used to 


cool hot sulphuric acid. What's in PYREXe for yoO? 
Ask Jobiing, the people who make it. ^BfgisuiedMeiihk 

PYREX IS JOBLINGLASS 

A MATERIAL SUCCESS IN INDUSTRY TODAY 

JAMES A^eUMa & CO. LTD. WEAR GLASS WORKS, SUNDERLAND. ENGLAND 
Ttlephona: 67Z51. Telex: 5314S 
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Let the Westminster give you the facts 

on selling overseas 


We will help you find markets, guide you through the labyrinth 
of regulations, and advise you on every financial aspect of the 
tough but wortliwhile business of overseas trade. 


A SUCCESSFUL esqiorter depends on precise 
information end expert advice. Did you 
know that both are surprisingly easy to 
obtain? Juat lift your phone and ask to speak 
to the Manager of your local Westminster 
Bank. Why the Westminster? Because it 
combines world-wide experience with the 
great resources of a major Bank. Here is an 
outline of the highly organised services that 
your Manager can alert on your behalf. 

z. The Overseas Branch 

{To give you the latest iu/urmation) 

Senior Representatives of the Bank trawl the world 
to keep in personal touch with the fluctuations 
and opportunities of overseas business. In the 
last year, every continent has been visited. Up-to- 
date information is available about regulations 
and restrictions in foreign countries. 

The Foreign Exchange room of the Bankhaaabig 
reputation for the speed with which it can quote 
the best rates for all foreign currency transactions. 

2. The Commercial 
Information Department 

{To help you find markets) 

Tlie department is in constant touch with thousands 
of bunks all over the wprld, from which we receive 
itdunnation that often enables us to help you find 
tlic furcign market you are looking for. 

Over the years we have also built up extensive 
leeords covering the reputation and commercial 
of foreign firms. You can quickly check 
on liiNIUtanding of a potential customer* 



3* The Economic Intelligenoo 
Department 

( 7 b help you make the policy decUiond) 

A research staff of trained economists collate 
information from all over the world. They can give 
you a clear picture of general economic conditions 
in any market you cure to name; and the facts 
provided can help you in making your policy 
decismns (e.g., whether to set up a subsidiary 
overseas). 

The Department also publishes brochures 
under the general title of *Tliese are your 
markets*, l^nomic reports on countries not 
covered in this series and aCudies of aspects of 
trading can be apecially prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

( 7 b bring the service to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham. Bradford, Bristol. 
I.ieed8, Liverpool and Manchester complement 
the Overseas Branch in London. Staffed by 
spccialiats. they can advise you in every aspect of 
import/export financing and will guide you expertly 
through the maze of export documentation. They 
will collect outward bills, arrange documentary 
credits and effect insurance on thepassage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Businese 
Development Officer 

( 7 b visit you personally^ 

The officer is a foreign business expert who will 
visit clients anywhere in tlic U.K. and, if you wish 
it, attend your high-level meetings. In effect, you 
add an expert to your staff when you are making 
the vital decisions and planning ahead* 



6* Westminster Branch Managers 

{Men you can reaUy talk to) 


Everything starts with your Manager. He'll get 
to know your problems in a personti way, really 
associate himself with your hopes and plans. 
He’ll make sure you get the best out of the highly 
organised services of the Bank. He'll make the 
whole thing work as you want it to. Above all, 
he supplies the human touch which is so pleasant 
a part of doing business with the Westminster* 

Ring your local Manager or write for *A 
Handlmk for Exporters*. The Westminster 
Bank has over 1,350 branches In England and 
Wales. Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, 
ECa. The Ulster Baidc hiu over xoo branches in 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 
The Westminster Foreign Bank (another sub-, 
•idiary) operates In Franee and Belgium. 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


BOAC 

Limbering Up for What? 


F or what sort of show-doiwn with the 
Minister of AviatioQ is the management 
limbering up at the British Chrerseas Airways 
Corporation? BOAC has gone to great 
pains this week to link last year’s commend- 
Me £to million operating surplus (£8 
million net profit) with a iinn no expan¬ 
sion ” prognimme. No more staff, no more 
VC 106 be^d those already on order, even 
though traffic is expected to have grown 
6o per cent in three years, a steady 15 per 
cent per annum from now on. No, no, no, 
all along the line, but to what? 

BOAC is known to be worried about its 
costs, ironically enough because these have 
gone down in a way that increases produc¬ 
tivity without increasing efficiency. The 
improvement has oomc mainly from with¬ 
drawing small and substituting bigger air¬ 
craft, and an opportunity for repeating the 
exercise will not come again until the arrival 
of the iura-bo jets and BOAC is only contem¬ 
plating six. But internal pressures on 
costs are the kind of thing that the 
management lives with everyday, and would 
not normally be expected 10 call forth the 


sort of declaration of policy ifaet BOAC 
made this week. Of codrie, the Ml is 
interested to know dlatto iirime is doing so 
well, that money can now be put into reserve 
(and paid as dividend on ^^31 milUoa of 
newly created government loan capital), that 
the process of runmng down nunibers has 
ended. But not so interested, surely,^ as to 
warrant bringing forward the publicadcHi of 
the usual we^ly staff newsletter. 

The reason for stage-managing the an¬ 
nouncement could lie further afield, in 
Whitehall if not actually in Downing Street, 
and in the fear that the corporation is in 
danger under a much stronger Labour 
Government of losing its hard-won 00m- 
mcrdol freedom and reverting to its old role 
of dumping ground for every unwanted 
British aircraft that it pleases the Ministry 
of Aviation to finance. Nationalised indus¬ 
tries look as if tlicy could be in for a rough 
umc under the new regime and BOAC has 
more to lose than most. There are times 
when profits as big as those it has Just made 
can be positively embarrassing. It is not 
easy to explain that things are going so well 


for everyone ttau: they miist gdf mom very 
soon. Work on the superaonk Ooocoed 
has readied the crltfeal lOM wl^ 
tkm orders oiu^ now oe if they 
are going lo be ptaoed ac aB. BOAC md 
Air Prance have both pointetBy teiusod 
up until now to oommit dimadvei« At the 
same time, both have boohed deUvery 
posttioos for aupcmooic tranapora td he 
built in the United States and BOAC k now 
steeli^ itself to explain to die Minkter of 
Aviation why it wants no more VC tea but 
does want £45 millioa for new Anaertoea 
jets over and above ks supeCBonle commk- 
ments. Is this vdiat the showdown is going 
to be about? 

EXPORT CREDIT 

Insure the Exchange 
Risk? 

S OME interesting ideas for export credit 
are among ten brief and generalised re* 
commendations made to Lord Brown, 
Minister of State at the Board of Trade, by 
the Gty confirming house Tozer KemSley 
and Millbourn. The most interesting is a 
public airing for a hardy perennial of private 
' discussion l^twcen successive governments, 
the City and the Export Credits Guarantee 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


STEEL 

Output stopped falling in March: 
indeed, came back to its highest 
level since November. Exports for 
the first two months of 1966 were 
running slightly lower than last 
year, while imports, although they fell 
in February, were still above the 
1965 monthly average. Capacity 
utilised (calculated three-monthly) 
continu^ to fall in. the first quarter. 


EXPORT PRICES 

Edged upwards in February in 
nearly all saetort. 


HP CARS 

Total numbers sold almost the 
same as last March, but more 
business in used cars, less in new 
cars. 


STEEL PERFORMANCE 
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Deputmeoi* wfaethec or not EOGD should 
indudo among its bdlides ionuance cova 
toe riab. BOGD has ahrays said 

ooy bacauM it Rfuds the forward exdunge 

pu ifliet as the natbral insuiance. and because 
without a poUtkal dedafan to underwrite 
hdrly potential kMses it would 

be impossible Oo run a book in this sort of 
insQtaoo& 

Toeer’a point is that an increBting amoimt 
of Mddi esports could be bought and 
financed in credit unporter countries 

if the hiteiest tate difiereond dhl not have 
to be cancelled out by dealing forward. It 
is signed dMt dm more flnanm abroad the 
beOert as ft win tdfeve sterling further from 
die soain ot financing trade. TUs will 
doidideoa appear a douUe edged gift to 
the Tte a i ur y and Bank of Enaftuid, where 
tli0 piwptiiB dn Ait tteflfn^ > fo uld t 
lesser ide in Caronr of die balance of paw 
fflcnls haa naecr been unequivocally wd> 
come. 

B Lord Brawn shows interest in Toeer's 
pfoposabi the onus is on Toaer to make a 
more documented case for puahina esport 
fin a n ce the other way. Even dwu^ diap- 
ening credit in London may not muse heavy 
awitoiing of trade finance to London, ft 
might be that catendtng ECGD cone to 
foreign c n trency would stimulate a lot of 
finance lor hnpocts in the imparting ooun* 
dien In the case of ex te nded credits for 
mphal goods the benefit to the bOlaiice of 
laqnnniis could disoouat die ton in invisible 
cacniim But die test question the govern* 
ment nould ask is whether the facQity in 
itsdf would boost exports. 

NQRIH 8BA OAS 

BsMojShell Find Gas 

I T looks incieasiii^ lifcdy that there are 
very tubatiaitid reserves under the 
North Sea. Last week. Shell and Esso, 
driUing fo^ miles off tbe Norfolk coast, 
announced diat they were on to a field of 
** conaUerable importance.** Oil companies 
do not fling phrases like that around and 
the compomea are giving every appearance 
of befaig frilly opthmsdc—as far u they can 
be on the endenoe of one bole—^that the 
field is at least at Ug at British Pettoleum*s 
find. And, if diey are prepared to aay that 
much, ft seems at least possible that the find 
is larger. Certainly the structure is a good 
one ara die gu ft of good quality; how far 
ft citends, the company will only know 
when it drills more weUs. It has another 
advantage: of being dose to the large 
domestic markets of the South. Shell and 
Esso ate cheetfuL 

They ate not allowing tbemsdves to be 
rushed into any son of negotiations on price 
and Buppb* These issues are being left 
until m ndd haa been thoroughly lodnd 
at. In this way, when it ctxnes to discussing 
idce$ vriA die Gas Council, there will at 
leaat be somediing to be discussed: not the 
ndwlous cadusion whidi allowed BP to 
slip a Mkftey Finn Into tiie Minister of 
Power’s morning Genatosan so that he was 
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induced to encourage—even aj^laud—tbe 
agreement with the Gas Council. Under 
this contract, on the grounds that, since so 
little was known about the fidd. Iff de> 
served some comp^tion for the risks it 
was taking in building a pipdine that miglit 
be too large, dw Council paid yd. a therm 
for the gu for a guaranteed 50 miUion cubic 
feet a day. The survey c o mm iasi o ned from 
the pqieline oooaultants. International Man¬ 
agement and Euineering Groiqi riwuld 
go a long way to dw this son of oonfusioiL 
At aoo niilison cn ft a dair-rumoured to 
be nearer the rise of BP'S nod—this would 
be supplying 20 per cent of the gu 
industry’s raw laMenals. Shell/Esso could 
add the 

Is this the point at vriiich it becomu 
worth die gu industry’s while to start con¬ 
verting domestic fu burners to bum tiie 
methane neat, wimout refotinlng? A large 
fidd so near London certamly raftu 
thoughts of this sort—41^ so^ thoughts of 
oonsMerable reductions in gu costs. (It 
must also raise die possimty tiiat Shell, 
scheduled to build a naphtha-based ammo¬ 
nia plant « Stanlow, might switch the venue 
to Lowestoft. Altiiough it must sell to die 
Gu Council, it can use the gas itsdf h 
cfamrical manufacture.) And ^ is where 
a number of other companiu ate drilling 
too—including die Gas Council itself. The 
Signal, Phillips and Buimah Roups are all 
diuling in graogically promising areu te- 
lativdy dose by. It is doubrfuT that they 
have been significantly encouraged by the 
price given BP—as was sug^ted at the 
time. Quite the opposite. For it is even 
more doubtful that the North Sea gas de¬ 
posits will be u fully devdoped u they 
should be unless tbe pnce is low enough to 
encourage sales on shore—to the Gas Coun¬ 
cil’s customers. Whatever die price, the 
discovery must put paid for a time at leut 



I Drilling O Dry eOrygaashow 


n» dotttdHn* tHvU§» th» Dutch end Brittth cnplorctlen 
enes. 
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to the possibility of long term CQmmianents 
to m supplies from outside the country, 
with their committed drain on foreign cur¬ 
rency, their much hi^er capital costs and 
the relative insecurity of supply. 

COMMUNICATION SATELLITES 

In on the Act 

W HEN the rest of the world went shares 
with the American government in 
setting up a jointly-owned consonium to 
finance me taunching of communication 
saceilites, clauses were writteii into the 
a g reemen t stating that manufiseturers from 
dU member countries would be bee to bid 
for equipment contracts. It has become pain¬ 
fully evident that this was not going to apply 
to the satellkes themselves; there is not a 
great deal of experience in building these 
even in tbe Unit^ States and there is none 
at all outside it The only contracts that 
non-American manufkturers could hope to 
bid for were the receiving stations on the 
ground that pkk up tbe satellite signals and 
pipe them into the land-UneSv There is big 
money here, although not necessarily oo the 
^TSOyOOO 8^ of the Pbst Office’s Goon- 
hilly aerial; even France did not spend as 
lavishly as diis on its ground terminal. And 
it is to bid for this business that three 
British companies (Associated Electrical In¬ 
dustries, Plessey and the General Electric 
Company) have organised themselves into a 
consortium. 

Consortiums have become fashionable for 
big electronic contracts that involve a com¬ 
bination of skills that need to be carefully 
mated if tbe installation is to work. Big 
air traffic control networks and military 
early warning systeihs tend increasingly to 
be beyond the resources of a sii^e com¬ 
pany. And when they ait.intemational pro¬ 
tects, it is only dtplomadcnSb submit one’s 
bid through an apfNOpriately international 
consortium which guarantees that each 
cousmy ge^ back in work roughly as much 
as it subrabes CO the venture. But the prac¬ 
tice is. not widesfmd yet in Britain, and 
some of the inoendve for this htest get- 
together may have come from seeing the 
la^ three British mSitary concracts for 
satellite teoeiving statioos gomg one aber 
the other to En^ish Electric’s Marconi. 

ROAD HAULAGE 

Wages Without Strings 

R oad haulage was one of the first indus¬ 
tries which die Prices and Incomes 
Board tackled, and it laid about fairly bedy, 
telling the hauliers* customers that they 
should disregard the Road Haulage Asso¬ 
ciation’s general rate recommendations, 
drawing up a whole list of the ways in which 
productivity could be improved, and saying 
that new wage negotiatitxi procedures were 
needed. vSt board warned that it would 
re-look at the industry after nine months to 
see how things were shaping. The RHA 
duly downgraded its rate recommendations, 
and in the early pan of this year a new 
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when they changed 
the face ef helland 
they carpeted die sea 


These nylon carpets - made from caprolactam, 
a raw material produced at DSM • are part 
of Holland’s Delta Plan. A mammoth project to 
close off four sea estuaries against the threats 
of storm and flood. The Plan will cost 
600,000,000 dollars, will take a quarter century 
to complete. It includes huge bridges and the 
world’s largest discharge locks, 20 miles ef new 
dikes and hundreds of miles of old dikes to 
be strengthened as a second line of defense. 
Radar keeps an eye on progress, electronics 
run split-second checks, computers calculate the 
stress of current, tide and weather. 

And underneath it all lie miles and miles of 
tough nylon carpet, the best floor for dikes 
there is. On this go dikes that never shift against 
the thrust of Holland's pounding seas. The 
nylon at the bottom owes its presence to 
caprolactam from DSM. 

DSM can turn out a lot of caprolactam for the 
company is extending its capacity to 300 tone 
a day. But not just for underwater carpets. 

DSM caprolactam makes the nylon for hoses end 
shirts and tents and ropes and fishing line - 
and a thousand other things you couldn't 
do without 


dsm Holland 

DSM P.O.BOX 65* HEERLEN • HOLUNO 


OMM ORQANIMnONI* nAtTICfi KASTTIMPINO LTD. ZEIST -miTILIZEnS, CSV. TW HACWIE - CHEMICALS, N.V.C.P. AMSTESOAM 



• Bjf r&cjfcHnth 

Durch Rtzykiinrin—durch Umliuf. 


11 HIGH 9PE£0 GAS. 

8CHNELL ARBEITENDE8 BAS. 


II The German Gas Industry has 
Just purchased 7 of them worth 
many Marks. 

Oft dsutscht Gasindustrf* hat soehan 7 
dieser Aniigen gakauft, dia visle Mark 
wart Sind. 


12 That’s why t*m oelnp W Essen. 
Oiahalb fihra Ich nich Eaisn. 



13 No. I'm not hungry. 

Ncin, ich mbchtp 


14 Yes, a splendid export order for 16 Cheerio. 
Britain. Auf Wisdersehan. 

Ja. Bin groasartigar Exportauftrag fur 
Brossbritaniilan. 


Tha Germans are modernising their Gas industry 
fast. The basis of their newest plant is the Gas 
Councirs ingenious Recycle Hydrogenator, 
which produces rich gas from naphtha. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, under licence from the 
Council, provide the working drawings, and 


patent rights—-their German associates. Demag, 
A.G., do the rest. 

The plant produced is compact, economical and 
highly automated. It has contributed very sub¬ 
stantially to Britain's gds<making revolution and 
is now earning the country large sums overseas. 


IN TODAY'S HIGH SPEED WORLD,..THE GAS INDUSTRY THINKS OF TOMORROW 
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central wage negotiating body (planned be¬ 
fore Mr Joneses report) was act up. But 
that was all. And days after the new body 
met for the Erst time, die industry’s long- 
established wages council decided to re¬ 
commend a 7 per cent rise in basic rates. 
'Fhe PIB had at this stage nearly completed 
its second review of road haulage but it 
held off to consider the latest wage develop¬ 
ment, and there is no doubt that when its 
report finally sees the light of day, probably 
next week, it will be highly critical. 

This will face Mr Gunter, fresh to the 
labour side of the PIB’s work, with a prob¬ 
lem. The settlement is well above the 
norm, and there is no sign of that modern 
word “ productivity.” If the prices and 
incomes policy means anything, Mr Gunter 
should send the settlement back. But if 
he does he will call into question the most 
hallowed part of the machinery of concilia¬ 
tion. Wages councils arc sacrosanct in the 
minds of many trade unionists ; they do, 
after .all, regulate the wages of the lowesi 
paid workers. Equally, there are a lot of 
them—nearly so. If Mr Gunter took the 
c.\trcmc course, he would soon have a ha 
of other people yapping at bis heels. Prob¬ 
ably the immediate upshot will be a plea 
for time, with the implementation of the 
settlement deferred for three memhs. But 
there is no doubt about the real culprit— 
the central bodies of the haulage indusirv 
who, with individual wage and productivity 
deals being concluded all around them, aie 
)ust reacting too slowly. 

ALUMINIUM 

Instant Laziness 

I T look just one week for the other main 
aluminium fabricators to follow Alcan’s 
lead and put up their prices of semi-manu- 
taciured products by 4 cent. Such is 
the togetherness of this industry that even 
without prior consuKation—the monopolies 
commission breathing down the industry’s 
neck made sure that this lime Alcan’s deci- 
^ion was a unilateral one-r-thc other pro¬ 
ducers did exactly what Alcan had expected, 
and of course wanted, them to do. Not even 
Impalco, running well below capacity and 
with most to gain and least to lose, saw fit 
to challenge the leader. 4 per cent, they say, 
is not a large increase. But 4 per cent on 
lolal costs is between 8 and 12 per cent on 
the value added in Britain—since the price 
of ingot remains unchanged at per ton. 

Even before the increase, British prices 
for rolled aluminium products were already 
between 5 and 25 per cent above those on 
the Continent or by as much as 50 per cent 
up on fabricating costs. And for quantities 
over five tons they were on a par with prices 
in America where wages are nearly three 
times as high. Aluminium tubing in Britain 
too is far more expensive than in the rest 
of Europe. Only for sections and bars is 
Britain broadly in line. Continental pro¬ 
ducers arc also admittedly ti^ng to edge 
their prices up but a recent rise—also of 4 
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per cent—^in Germany docs not appear to 
have stuck. Even if it hgd, they would have 
had some way to go to catch up the British 
prices. 

Aluminium is another of Britain's cosy, 
yet inefficient, industries and the customer 
is being asked to pay for its inefficiency. 
Once again it has taken the easy and lazy 
way out of its problems. Why should buyers 
of lines profitable even at the old prices be 
asked to pay more ? Why do quantity dif¬ 
ferentials not accurately reflect cost differ¬ 
entials, with costs cakiilated on best pro¬ 
duction practices? Why arc stockists, who 
arc not providing a proper stockists’ service, 
allowed to command huge price and turn- 


over concessions? Why is it taking the 
industry so long to briQg its extrusion price 
structure up to date? . Chants whi^ 
could have been made by individual firms 
over TWO years ago are w in cold storage 
waiting far a so-called kad from ibe 
nominated leader. Some price adjustments 
are necessary but the industry should have 
leami by now that the lazy way out—just 
adding on to fhe existing structure—does 
not pay in the long rum Last year output 
from British rolling malls again failed to 
reach the level i960 and it even fell below 
the tonnage produced in the two previous 
years. For a ” growth ” industry that’s a 
preiiy dismal performance. 


Smelting lead and zinc together 


'rhe furnace which Riu 7 'inlo Zinc’s 
siibsidiiirv, the Imperial .Smelling Corpora- 
lion, lias iisclf developed and started build¬ 
ing at Avonmouih is a piece of really new 
design. The novelty is at two levels: 
being a blast furnace, instead of the old 
retorts, there should be sharp increases in 
productivity and increase in efficiency, 
mostly in the form of heat saving. Also, 
the new design permits the smelling of 
lead and zinc Together—useful as the two 
are normally found together in nature as 
sulphide ores and must be, expensively, 
separated. 

Chemically, the ISF is no difirerent from 
previous smelting processes. It still works 
from sulphide ores, which must be con¬ 
centrated from the mined ores. But in¬ 
stead of continuing the process, to separate 
the zinc sulphide from the lead sulphide, 
the two can now be handled as a common 
concentrate. This is roasted to form a 
mixture of oxides. The sintered mixture 
of oxides is dropped with coke into the 
furnace. (It is at this stage, which is 
compleitly controlled by computer, that 


Charge 



L» «<d splashing 
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I ^jod pump 
Cr)cling launder 


Lead bul!it>ii 


Foreheai i h 


the great savings in manpower arc made.) 
Theic, much as in an iron blast furnace, 
it passes down through zones where the 
oxides arc reduced 10 metal. The lead 
sinks to the bottom of the furnace, where 
it is tapped periodically. The zinc, how¬ 
ever, boils off and leaves the furnace as a 
gas, with the products of combustion. The 
zinc vapour is stripped out of the gases by 
a spray of molten lead—a vital part of the 
new process, since it removes the zinc 
before it can re-oxidisc. The last stage, 
Retting the zinc from the Icad/zinc solu¬ 
tion, is relatively simple. But the process 
involves a lot of effort: each ton of zinc 
won needs four hundred tons of lead to be 
pumped around. It is still a saving since 
it is far more efficient than the older retort 
processes—in which the zinc oxide was 
heated in sealed retorts with coke—being 
continuous, capable of large scale opera¬ 
tion and saving greatly in heat costs. 

The plant, which will start up in 1968, 
will increase ISC’s capacity by 65 
thousand tons a year. In effect this means 
that ISC", the sole zinc producer in this 
country, will be able 
10 supply more than 
50 per cem of UK 
zinc requirements— 
and should save 
million on importa. 
Most of the zinc is 
used as coating for 
other metals—a.s in 
galvanising. Its other 
main use is for die 
Zinc/Lf'r<d castings chiefly in 

sfjpiii.ilion the car industry. 

Of the approximately 
40,000 ton.s of lead 
the furnace will pro¬ 
duce each year, much 
will go to Germany: 
to sell it in this 
country would upset 
an associated com¬ 
pany of ISC in 
Australia. 
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IfACTORY DOCIOM 

Fewer But Newer 

A FPOtNTBD fiKtocy doctuw, kciwn w 
tuck since 1948, arc descendants of the 
oM certifying surgeons responsible undtt die 
Factories Act of i «44 ^or certifying a 
dhiU 10 be employed m a textile factory Was 
of Che ordinary strength and appearance of 
a child of nine or over; ch^ are now re¬ 
sponsible for medically examining young 
persons under eighteen starling work in fac- 
lories and at annual intervals or when they 
chmge jobs. They also have to examine 
adults em^oyed on specific ** hazardous pro¬ 
cesses,” and investigate and report on inci¬ 
dents of exposure to fumes and other 
noxious su^tanoes/' various types of 
poisoning and prescribed diseases. They are 
not the same as die factory medical inspec¬ 
torate of the Miwtry of Labour or the 
works medical service of individual firms. 

A report (HMSO as. 3d.) of a sub-com¬ 
mittee of the Industrial Health Advisory 
Comnitittee proposes that much better use 
should be made of these factory doctors, 
most of whom are now general practitioners 
as well. Instead of a lot (1,500) of them, 
carrying out routine, and usually unneces¬ 
sary, tn^cal examinations, k proposes that 
they stK^uld be far fewer, but with wider 
duties and xnore specialised knowledge of 
occupaitional health problems. Where teen- 
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agers are concerned, (he routine examina* 
tion would be abolished exoqpt for those 
referred by the school bcidth service, and 
the factory doctor would yfwk closely with 
3mtji employment officer, for the 
oj^jcct of the whole exercise is to integrate 
the faaory doctor with other services, 
hidiiding ^ the general pri|ctitioners, she 
hospitiila and the resktlement officers. 

Bur should the new-style factory doctor 
be confined to faaories? The sub-coimnktee 
recommends that ypung people in certain 
occupations cewered by. the Offices, Shops 
and Railway Premises Ac| of 1964 should 
come within his scope, and adidts as well 
(to cover coronaryrprone executives?) 
if regulations stipulate that their particular 
job needs medical -supervision. If this report 
is ac'cepted, Britain should have a much 
more comprehensive and efficient occupa¬ 
tional health service than exists at present. 

SHORTER NOTES 

It has taken 2I years for a government 
appointed committee to decide that the 
16,000 smallholdings—farms averaging 44 
acres —owned by local authorities, should 
be reorganised into bigger units twice the 
sizc.‘ The committee wants these small¬ 
holdings to become the “ gateway ” into 
farming for bright young graduates from 
agricultural colleges without much capital 
—they would get most of it in government 
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loans and grants. The idea is that the 
youf^ men would move on from the small- 
boldit^s to bigger farms, but the increasiiig 
pricey farmland—which is also being re¬ 
organised into larger units-—makes that 
move doubtful. Lo^l authority smallhold¬ 
ings are.Qoly a fraction of the 117,000 smatl- 
holdings in England and Wales. 


- In a recent issue of The Ecommai, 
the electronics industry’s little Neddy was 
described as the National Bleotronk: 
Research Council; the correct title of the 
Knle Neddy is Council for the Economic 
Development of the Electronics Industry, 
NERC continues as a separate entity. 


An order frbm Uruguay for six ships 
worth 4^3'^ million seems finally to have 
been won by Cammdl l^ird at Birkenhead. 
Thr order has been hanging fire for the 
past year and was originally to have been 
filled by both Oinimcll Laird and .Alexander 
Stephens on the Clyde—which has now 
backed out. The order will put Cammell 
Laird into a much stronger position. It 
can now lay claim to being a specialist sihip- 
yard and pan of the possible Harland and 
Wolff group centred on Belfast, instead of 
declining to a repair shipyard as it was in 
danger of doing without this order. 
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CiAirtO.V TRUST 

Welcome Demise 


T he announcement late on Wednesday 
that the companies involved in the 
Garda Trust affair were abandoning this 
scheme for giving bonuses to executives was 
a very welcome (W; a tribute to the power 
of facts, when fully disclosed. The case for 
full publicity over the details of company 
finance was never made more surely. 

It was in mid-March that The Guardian 
newspaper first gave details of this unusual 
investment trust, Garda Trust, in which the 
large fi\ed interest c\»piul hud been sub¬ 
scribed by a number of different companies 
auw' the much ,smaller o.iuiiy capital was 
owned bv snmc of thr>se con ivuiics' c\ecu- 
tives. Th' scheme itself was simple, 
ingenious and legal. I\\rticipating com- 
pai'ies lent money at a low fixed rate of 
interest—5. in Garda’s case—to an invest¬ 
ment trust. The companies were thereby 
entitled to a number of ordinary shares in 
the trust, prcvportional to the amount of loan 
stock they put up. These shares were .illu- 
cated to senior executives in the compiov. 
The size and cheapness of the loan stock 


gave these lucky investors an unusual gear¬ 
ing—Garda has had £2 million of loan 
capital gearing up only £100,000 issu(|d 
equity shares. The scheme was devised by 
Mr Harley Drayton, who died on April 7th, 
and run by Philip Hill (another thorn in 
the side the Hill, Samuel amalgama¬ 
tion ?). Nearly a dozen companies were 
involved, mostly with some connection with 
Mr Drayton or Philip Hill. On April 
6th, British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
announced its withdrawal from the scheme 
—and thereby made the first official acknow¬ 
ledgment of its existence. The other big 
participating companies—including Eagle 
Star Insurance, Mitchell CvUts, Philip Hill 
Investment 'I'i 'jsi und Consolidated Gold¬ 
fields—withdrew 01: Wednesday. 

The Points at Issue 

S oMt: people wUi say that there is now 
no point in (togging dead hors.'s. But 
thije p*inis e>f ctiticbin do nsied to \yc 
made, to m.^ke sure that such a horse la 


never revived. The first concerns the nature 
of the scheme. Special incentive schemes 
for top executives have become common 
both in Britain and the United States: high 
tax makes them a needed bait. But, nor¬ 
mally, these bonus schemes are either tied 
to profits, or, in the case of .stock options, 
to the long-term profitability of the com¬ 
pany as reflected in the increase of the share 
price above the level of the option. These 
schemes have their critics, but at leasr they 
do give the managers a direct incentive 
to do better For the shareholders. This was 
the glaring omission from the Garda 
scheme. In it, managers were not being 
given a chance to buy their own company’s 
shares more cheaply ; they were, in effect, 
being given cheap finance to buy shares iti 
ether companies. 

A second disturbing aspect of the Garda 
scheme is that no one, over a period of 
nearly three years, saw fit to tell tlie 
shareholder.s. Yet Garda Tiust pie.sented 
a prime facie case of not investing share¬ 
holders’ funds to the best possible apparent 
advantage. The money was lent at 5%: 
the cost to the company was the not-incon- 
siderable difference between tliiir and the 
return available elsewhere. For thi."' cose 
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km ^ z jet 4o a vertical tidK^ff 








A new winii lunnel hov been ilesisned and buili by Hawker Siddcley Aviation 
ai llatficKi specifically for V/bTOL research. The first in Europe, ii has a 
vKirkinj^ scciion of 15 x 15'. Tlie tunnel floor can be raised and lowered )nde- 
pendently of ihe model, and air-speed ihrou*;)! ihc tunnel varied to simulate 
chtVercnr aspects of vertical and short take-ofi'and landing. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


The jet aircraft is an accurate scale model, 'fhe vxrtical 
take-off is simulated in Europe’s first V/STOL wind 
tunnel, designed by Hawker Siddeley Aviation. Instead 
of the model moving, the tunnel floor moves. And 
research into V/STOL development progresses. 

Hawker Siddeley have the world’s first operational 
V/STOL jet to their name-the P. j 127. But the Hawker 
Siddeley name means far more than this. It represents 
a complex of companies that make Hawker Siddeley a 
world^sizc industrial group. 

You find Hawker Siddeley produci.s almost every¬ 
where. They go down on the farm-haul trains-stcer and 


power ships-probc sf>ace*-cquip power station^roH 
roads-store heat-fly people-transform e!ectricity-pack 
food-fuel aircraft. And maintain a daily turnover of 
£1 million. 

Aircraft of the future are already part of this turn¬ 
over. But only part. That^s what makes Hawker Siddeley 
a group. With group power. 
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Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital eqvipinent with world-wide sales and serricc 




Looking for new markets? 


South Africa is Britain's 
third largest single customer! 


One flight with South African Airways could put you in the picture 


HERE’S H O W. The vast South African 
market is less than a day away I Daily 
jet flights by South African Airways 
and B.O.A.C. wing you to Johannes^ 
burg overnight.There, S.A.A. provides 
same-day connections to Cape Town 
or Durban. 

South Africa's Imports from January to 
December 1964 totalled more than £7*3 
miUions sterlins. 30.1% of all products 
came from British manufacturers. How 
nuich did South Africa buy from you? 

T'hc South African market is more tlian 
16,000,000 strong, 'riie goods they buy 
are similar, and in many cases silmost 
identical, to those you arc selling at home. 
'I’hey want to expand their world trade. 
Tlicy recognise, and are prepared to pay 
for, British quality. They speak your 
language. > 

You, or a key man from your company, 
can be in Johannesburg-—the heart of 
industrial South Africa—in a matter of 
hours, to see in person where your product 
will fit into the market. 

South African Airways' Boeing 707 
Stratojets are fast, smooth, comfortable. 
Aboard one you could easily make a useful 


contact; you begin to get the 'feel' of the 
country. 

High-speed Travel 
It's perfectly possible to do the rounds of 
South Africa’s main centres within a week 
(if you’re pusiicd for time); more to the 
point, of course, is to take it easy and spend 
at least a weekend relaxing in the warm 
welcomes and welcome warmth that South 
Africa lavishes on her visitors. Tiiousands 
of miles of beaches, hundreds of golf 
courses! 

Airport Car-Hire, too 

If you need it. South African Airways will 
arrange, at specially reduced rates, car- 
hire service at Joltannesburg, Cape Town, 
Durban, East London and Port Elizabeth 
airports. Charges range from 30/- to 50/- 
a day, according to size of ear, witli a mile¬ 
age charge fnJin about gd to i/zd a mile. 

Supplies by Air-cargo 
South African Airways carry all manner 
of cargo in their giant Boeing 707 holds— 
anytliing from tropical fish to computers. 
If y-our product comes into the air-cargo 
catcgt)ry, remember the decided savings 
on paclcaging and insurance as well as the 
all-important time factor. 


Address Book 

I'or full ii»formation, consult your 'fravel 
Agent and/or your Air Cargo Agent. C)r 
for timetables, fares etc.: South African 
Air\%ays, 251/259 Regent Street, London 
(in Oxford Circus) CJEK 9O21/9. In 
Hirmingham, ringMID6Qi7; in (Glasgow, 
CEN 7971; in Manchester, IU..A 1653. 
For expert advice on travel in South 
Africa, contact South Africa House, 
'J’rafalgar Square, London (WHI 4488). 
For attractive travel literature, maps, etc.: 
South African Tourist Corporation, 70 
Piccadilly, London, W.i. (GRO 6235). 
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the com^iny was getdog only a passible 
incicaae in corporate loywy among execu¬ 
tives. And the means and scale of executive 
remaneradon ate of the dearest ccnoerti 
to shareholdets. Their permission is, 
after all, necessary for the creation qH new 
shares consequent an ordinary share 
option scheme. Obviously, a clause should 
be inserted in the new Companies Bill: to 
ensure that any special share devices wUch 
be used to increase executive lemunera- 
don must be put before die shareholders 
at the first annual general meeting after the 
devices oome into force. 

Thirdly, what is supposed to be the rde 
cf outside, non-execudve directors, if they 
do not deem it their duty to insist that 
shareholders be informed when execudve 
directors are rewarding themselves in this 
novel sort irf way ? "nus is hot a carping 
point. For in the Garda case the scheme 
Itself came from quarters connected with 
the outside directors. It is important that 
British business shall not play into the 
hands of those crirics, some of them in t^ 
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present govemmeflC, who prate about the 
uselessness of aharehokiers and non-cxecu- 
dve diiectors. The Prime Minister sought, 
just before the rieetkm, to display his 
in managers by disporapng the contribudoo 
of shareholders and outskk directors. One 
reason for making such a fuss about Garda 
is that it is important to prove him wrong. 

SWEDISH INVESTMENT 

Imprimatur for Sterling 

iPTY years ago Sweden legislated against 
foreign interests glining control of its 
industry. Ever since only a fifth of the 
vodng stock in the majority of Swedish 
companies may be held by foreign inteTesta, 
or up to two fifths of stcx:k vrith lower 
voting rights. As a residt the Swedish stock 
market for all but Swedish nationals, and 
often for them as mil, is narrow and diffi¬ 
cult to deal on. Only tiie big Swedish 
public companies like ASEA-*tbe General 
Swedish El^tric Company Limited—^have 
issued capital marked ** Fria ” (or ^ free **) 


of any sig^sificaiu amount. 

Dmdings next week in ASEA 

stock, whidi it being introduced to the 
London market, thou^ in faa it has always 
been possibk to deal in it here anyway. 
The reason that ASHA is paying for pub- 
lfa% for effectively nodung seems to be that 
after sevml years in doubt, its board has 
now decided that sterling is safe, mi that 
the group can therefore afford to cut a figure 
and take a renewed imerest in the Bmsh 
market. The shares are heavy at about 
xos. for noMesideacs to yidd 2«5% 
on dividend. United Kingdom resktents 
have to pay the ddlor premium, and if it 
rises ubovc zero the mvestment kfooer 
premium too, so the yield to them is even 
lower. This compares with 4% and 5% 
currently obtaining on comparable British 
companies. General Bleotric and Asaodited 
Electrical Industries. GEC’s sales slightly 
exceed die £160 million of ASEA saki hst 
year, while ABPs are cxmtklei^y larger 
at £254 millfam. Moreover bodi the Briosh 
companies, though fodng a more diflkult 

to live mainly through increases in cash 
flow and short term borrowings. Shell is 
lucky in that about a tl^ of its capital 
ei^enditure is in the United Sates. Shell 
Oil can take more gearing—and as a United 
States company operating only domestically 
has access to am^e cheap fimds. For the 
group can also gear ksdf more, if it can find 
the money, and can continue to run down 
its still ample cash (over £400 millioQ>- 4 f 
the British Treasury permits any switdbing 
from this country. 

On the tax side, too, HP’s future lodes 
brighter than Shell’s. BP can gain full relief 
from any amount of corporation tax thanks 
to its high overseas rates, and make full use 
of its transitional reliefs on the dividend 
withhokling tax. It can stretch these reliefs 
a year more than most companies through 
the judicious use of unused tax provtskNis 
not now required, tfauiks to c^ges in 
British investment incentives. These 
changes are an unmix^ blessing to BP: 
investment allowances no ^ vrifen 
. there, was no tax liahiEliy. apfasr which'to 
offset them. Cash grants are ppiticularly 
valuable when major expend^e is con¬ 
centrated in development areas, as BUP^s is. 
Shell, coo, can take full advant^e of relkf 
from corporation tax; but, even with fi^ 
pnsitional relief, British sbuudiolders 
in Shell will still suffer sax at ss in die 
pound on dividends. Widi BP about to 
beodlt from its heavy expeoditure on 
broadening its market base for refined pro¬ 
ducts in the last few years, and less worried 
thin Shell by international tax and money- 
transfer probkms, k looks a decidedly 
better investment. And the market (to- 
gedier witii institutionoi buying thanks to 
changes in BP’s tax position) luu for once 
given it a yield (5.4% at 74s.) less than Shdl 
Transport (5.9% at 41s. 4id.)- This 
reverse yield gap ” is unprecedented, and 
a sign of a basic change in investment 
attitudes. 


SHELL AND BP 

Luck or good judgment ? 


I T would be malicious to suggest that, 
just because Shell has found gas in the 
North Sea, there must be an awful lot there. 
But its rather disappointing record of 
exploration elsewhere in the world does give 
one hope for the Gas Council, drilling 
nearby. For Shell still has to buy a fair 
proportion of its crude oil needs—nearly a 
quarter last year—^from other companies. 
These supplies arc however, pretty secure: 
safeguarded by contracts (with Amerada 
and BP) that go well beyond the year 2000. 
By then the fields being developed in 
Nigeria and Oman—and anything else that 
gets discovered—should also be adding their 
bk. By contrast, British Petroleum, much 
more successful ("lucky” other oil com¬ 
panies call it), has problems in disposing of 
all the oil it has found. Last year it sold 
41 million tons as bulk crude, more than 
a third of its total production. The long¬ 
term trend in etude oH prices will probably 
benefit BP more than Shell. Shell itself 
reckons that the third quarter 0# last year 
saw a bottoming-out or prices, and there 
should now be a period of restive stability 
—mudi helped by the new Libyan oil Uws 
which have whipped hi the inde^ndent 
price-cutters* The effca will be particularly 
noticeable in the common market, where 
price competition was peculiarly acute. 

Crude oil is the basis of an oil company's 
activities. But success depends increasin^y 
on selling oil products and derivatives, and 
refinery by-products. Shril and BP 
registered lar^ increases in sales last year 
—both up W nearly 8%: Shell to jC 3*795 
million and W to £hi^i millimi. On these 
saks^ the companies earned net incomes of 
£224 million and £81 million respectively, 
u has been a hard year. BP’s return on 
assets employed is down to the lowest level 


(8.6%) for some years; Shell’s was only 
marginally lower. The disparity is usually 
greater. This narrowing reficcts the effort 
that Shell has been putting into cost-cutting 
and the increases io productivity it has 
achieved (output per employee of ml, 
chemicals and gas up by a half in the last 
five years). These improvemems, the com¬ 
pany thinks, should continue. 

But in marketing it is BP, having woken 
from its former sleepiness, that has in the 
few 3r€ars set the more fiery pace. ^ A 
sigh of this disparity is the increasing im¬ 
patience it is rumoured to be feeling for the 
arrangement that tied it to Shell in Britain 
in its distribution, an arrangement now fast 
disiniegrating. 


How Much Cash ? 

F or both companies, however, the in¬ 
creasing pace of competkion means 
heavy capital expenditure to keep a {^ce. 
Shell, wUch last year spent £471 million 
(£132 million more than the year before), 
reckons that its capital spending will reach 
£550-600 million in the next ooupk of years 
and level off there for some time. It is 
bitterly regretting that it did not invest more 
heavily earlier, insmd of accumulating cash 
balances which k finds kicreasmgly difikult 
to move across the world. BP, on the other 
hand, spent £220 million last year, and this 
year should see a peak expenditure of about 
the same amount, after which there should 
be some reduction. 

But both companies have a gap between 
their cash flow and capital expendkure too 
; big for the normal markets. They ate tack- 
lii^ their problems in different ways. BP 
has its £60 nullioo rights issue, and hopes 
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y«ar, arc hrmly on recoveiy qirvei, while 
ASi^ is up against chronic labow shortages 
and rising costs. 

Swedish shares are always better than 
they look on the surface, because the figures 
that are missing from company balance 
sheets are in fact years of reserves and true 
stock valuations stored away from sight. 
But no individual Swedish stock> neither 
ASEA nor Griingesberg (another recent 
introduction to London) can be as attractive 
an investment, for the private investor at 
least, as inv4e8tiiient trusts that specialise in 
Sweden. Scandinvest, for instance, is cur¬ 
rently selling on a disc<»unt on assets, 
and yields 

PHDLIPS 

International Problems 

P hilips is caught in an international web. 

The industrial countries where it sells 
most of its goods nearly all suficr from 
chronically over-buoyant economics; rising 
costs and interest rates bite into its trading 
margins; and most of the government 
restrictions to control inflation fall heaviest 
on consumer demand. Two thirds of 
Philips' sales go to consumers. Tariff 
barriers force the comp'jny to split its pro¬ 
duction on a country or market basis, rather 
than a product basis, .so it cannot achieve 
all the economies of large scale manufacture 
that it would like. And the international 
financial situation prevents Philips front 
remitting cash freely from some countries 
where it has a surplus to others where it 
is short; the rc.sult is an increase in interest 
charges and, ultimately, an unduly high 
level of group liquidity. 

These factors show through in the results 
for 1965, when Philips' sales rose 8% 
(against la'V. for the previous thtee years) 
to fl.73545 million (£750 million), but trad¬ 
ing profits dropped iMck slightly to £90 
millioo: both trading margins, 12%, and 
gross return on assets, io.2'/r>, were at ten 
year lows. The labour force at 252,000 was 

KEY INDICATORS 
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the same as in 1964, but their increase in 
proAiCtivity was matched by an increase in 
wage costs. In such conditions anything 
less than a 10',^. increase in sales is lil^ly to 
result in a fall in profits. 

By Philips’ previous standards a ioV.> riw 
in annual sales is a modest target, but it will 
be difficult to achieve in increasingly satur¬ 
ated markets. The rise in Philips’ domestic 
appliance sales {^0% since 1962) will 
probably slow down over the next year or 
two even without government restrictions. 
The radio and television and electronic 
tubes divisions have been growing relatively 
slowly and are unlikely to speed up. 
With lighting, still growing steadily 
at 10-11% a year, these are the biggest 
divisions of Philips. The smaller telc- 
coinniunicatjon.s and defence division, 
which had more than doubled its sales 
between i960 and 1964, had a 37o decline 
in sales in 1965, and now faces a lean 
period. Even if the other smaller divisions 
do very well ewer the next few years, the 
total effect on the group will be small. 

Philips has come through a quite difficult 
year without suffering too much. The divi¬ 
dend has been raised from fl4 to (14.50 
but the 5'*., share bonus that was paid in 
the' preceding six years has not been 
repeated. The dividend is in no danger, 
because Philips' accounting is conservative 
and tends to over-allow for contingencies, 
but it would be rash to expect any increase 
this year. In Amsterdam the shares yield 
at fli]8.5 ; in London, cum the dollar 
prennium, 3.3^/r. at iios. They are worth 
holding but are not yet attractive enough 
to tempt buyers. 

INVESTMENT GRANTS 

Accounting for the Cash 

A lthough the government’s proposal to 
substitute cash grants for investment 
allowances has not yet been embodied in a 
bill, the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
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has boldly advised members to «cc ae if the 
proposals were law : oompanies should (fis- 
close the amount expected in grants. The 
institute very properly warns against taking 
the year’s cash {^nts into the profit and 
loss account. It suggests that the grants 
should be treated as a capital receipt, 
reducing the cost of the asset bought. The 
annual depreciation charge would then be 
reduced over the life of the asset, to the 
•benefit of earnings. 

But this treatment is still open to ques¬ 
tion, mainly because so many questions arc 
unanswered at the moment. TTic govern¬ 
ment’s intention is to give the grants to 
encourage companies to invest. To reduce 
the matter to simple contraa terms : if the 
company fulfils the government’s condi¬ 
tions, the cash k receives for its investment 
can be used in any way it pleases, includ^g 
the payment of dividends. The Chartered 
Accountants’ system is compatible with 
this, since the reduced depreciation charge 
nuy well allow enoi^h earnings to pay the 
dividend. Alternatively, the full value of 
the asset can he depreciated and a propor¬ 
tion of the cash gmt can be transferred 
to profit and loss account after the charging 
of lax. This system has the merit 0$ show¬ 
ing shareholders clearly how far their 
earnings depend on the grants. 

If the Act lays down that the grants must 
never be used to pay dividends, however, 
as ii could given the present climate of 
opinion towards shareholders, companies 
would have to create special blocked invest¬ 
ment grant reserves which could never be 
used to pay a (short earned) dividend. But 
it is quite possible for a company to use the 
cash paid into its account by the govern¬ 
ment to pay a dividend that otherwise might 
have been ruled out by its Jack of cash— 
even if, by the accounting rules laid down 
by the government, the dividend would be 
short earned. Hence any attempt to block 
the use of the grants for dividends will be 
made to look silly. In any case, the grants’ 
incentive element depends on raising the 
yield iwi the investment, and if the ^arc- 
holders can never benefit from this the 
incentive will be lost. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

A Reluctant Example 

Montred 

HE Canadian Pacific Railway, with 
belated thou^tfulness, this year saves 
shareholders the trouble of going to United 
States Securities and Exchange Commission 
files to find out details of the Canadian 
Pacific investment portfolio—the once 
mysterious keystone oi CPR’s $2 billion 
empire. CP Investments, formed in 1962 
to hold CPR’s non-Htransport interests and to 
build a large diversified portfolio of other 
investments, was the shadowy bait that 
lured investors to push CPR stock from 
around $20 to over $70 in less than four 
years. But CPR refused to disclose CPI 
investment details reporting only CPR divi- 
Continupd on page 298 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


INDICES • P«rc«nt»f!« 

change from:* 

LONDON 

Quiet in equities. End of 
bank rate fears induces 
steady buying of gilt-edged 

NEW YORK 

Some spring tax-loss 
selling. 


TSon1Mii#p^ing prof it-taking. 

’ '^5 Basex anit Stock Prices and yields, see pages 3l 7 end 318. 

‘ . iti’ K. ♦ London. April 1th end 
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London 
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413-8 

-03 

-0 3 

4 8 6 

New York 

, 948 

838 4 

-0 7 

+2 4 

4 2 8 

Prance 

104 

103 4 

-0 8 

- 0-6 

- 4 4 

Germany 

SO 

90 8 

-0 1 

-18 

- 8 0 

Holland 

, 307 

306-3 

-0 6 

4-0 6 

-11 0 

Italy 

1 08 

65-1 

-80 

-6 6 

+ 9 2 

Canada 

1 167 

168 1 

+ 0-8 < 

-3-7 

- 2 1 

Belgium 


95 1 

-02 

-1 2 

- 8 8 

Auatrelie 

! 318 

321 0 

40 9 

42 0 

4 0 1 

Sweden 

j 249 

245 7 

-1-6 

+3 0 

4- 2 1 

Japan 

11.864 

1.865-7 

-0 0 

-0 3 

436 2 
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GENERAL 

REINSURANCE 

CORPORATION 


ALL FIRE. CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
BOWING. AVIATION AND MARINE LINES 


FINANCIAL STATBMBNT, 0*o»mb«r 31, IMS 


ASSETS 

Investments: 

United States Government Bonds .... $ 28,500,025 

Other Bonds. 125,712,593 

Preferred Stocks. 11,550.785 

Stocks of Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies 12,804,621 

Other Common Stocks. 77,095,016 

Total. $255,663,040 

Cash in Banks and Office. 6,067.318 

Premium Balances in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 16,937,598 

Accrued Interest. 1,755,271 

Other Admitted Assets. 7,401,217 

Total Admitted Assets.$287,854,444 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses | 94,216,901 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 76,290,429 

lunds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. 9,920,629 

Reserve lor Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities .... 13,354,076 

Total Liabilities.11937/^.035 

Capital (shares authoiized 1,000,000, outstand¬ 
ing. 726,000, par value $10 each) .... $ 7,260,000 

Surplus. 86,812,4 09 

Surplus to Policyholders.$ 94.072 409 

Total.$287,854,444 


Seci'iities carnod at $13,256,447 in 1h« above statement are deposited as 
tei^iiiiKd by Iriw, Bonds and stocks owned aie valued in accordance with 
the rc'uuiremerits of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners; 
if valued at market quotations, Surplus to Policyholders would be 
$89,455,737. 

Invor.tments in subsidiaries and affihotes are carried in each case at the 
lebsui of original cost or net worth, evccpl in the case of Guaianty RhiH' 
surance Company Ltd., Bermuda, which is carried at the nominal value 
of $100. . 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



ROBERT 1. BRADDOCK 

President 

New York, N. Y. 


HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 
Prcsioent, 

The Southern Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN A. FULLER 
Director 

The Bell Telephone Company 
ot Canada 
Montreal, Canada 

ALBERT J. HEHINGER. JR. 
Lazard Frdres & Company 
New York, N. Y. 


EDWARD 6. LOWRY, JR. 
ChaiMilan of the 
Finance Committee 
New York, N. Y 


FREDERICK L. MOORE 
Vice President 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., I 
New York, N. Y. 


HENRY C. BRUNIE 
Chairman of the Board 
Empire Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES W. BUEK 
President 

United States Trust Company 
ot New York 
New York, N. Y. 

JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
New York, N. Y. 

CARL De GEER 
Executive Vice President 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Stockholm. Sweden 


WILLIAM A. HOBBS 
President and Tioasurer 
The M. A. Hanna Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LUTHER G. HOI BROOK 
Vice President and Governor 
T Mellon and Sons 
nttsburgh, Pa. 


REED 0. HUNT 
Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
San Francisco. Cal. 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman of the 
International Advisory Board 
Chemical Bank New York 


Trust Company 
New York, N. V. 


J. H PFEIFFER 
Chairman of the Uuaril 
Bank Leu & Co Ag 
Zuiich, Swit/miHnd 


FREDERICK K. TRASK. JR. 
Payson & Trask 
New York, N. Y. 

ARTHUR B. VAN BUSK IRK 
Vice President and Governor 
T. Mellon and Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ETHELBERT WARFIELD 
Satterlee, Warfield 
8 Stephens, Esqs. 

New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH 
International Consultant 
Washington, D. C. 


NOME OmCEt 400 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK. N. V. 1B03B Cable-GENRE 

Offices In Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles. Ben Franolace and Toronto. 
Overseas afniiates in Zurich. Switzerland; Stockholm, Sweden and Sydney. Australia. 


incciings arc imporlanr occasions: sometimes long, 
nearly always arduous. And at lunchemi (while thoughts arc 
reassembled anil arguments revitalised; what good sense lo 
produce line Wedgwood. 

J'or two hundred years priTiiiineni peot>lc,have admired the 
ereaiivc sral'isnianship in Wedgwood: today many worJd- 
lamous companies and organisations commission original 
designs. Line tableware, ol course is an investment—econ¬ 
omical bei.au.se ii is made lo last. 

ui.Ai'.K .ASIA, shown in the illustration, is just one pattern in a 
wide range including many modern tableware designs suitable 
for the boardroom, and is a superb example ot Wedgwood’s 
mastery over fine bone china. For further details, write to the 
address below. 

nin YDi; know? Wedgwood export nearly 70?« of their 
products to markets all over the world. 

JOSIAH WKDGWOOn Si SONS LTD. 
HARI-ASTON, STOKK-ON-TRENT 
34 WUiMORE S'J REKT, LONDON WI. 

NEW YORK, I'ORONT-O, 

SYDNEY. MliLBOllRNE 
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There are many sides to B.I.P. Chemicals Limited: wc make thermosetting resins 
for drip-dry shirts, paper tissues, boat hulls, decorative laminates, paints and furniture. 
We make thermosetting moulding powders and dough moulding compounds for every 
industry—from heavy duty switch gear, right ttirough to dornestic light switches and 
tableware. B.I.P. Chemicals Limited is a company within a group which covers every 
aspect of the plastics industry... from manufacturing the raw materials at the largest 
amino plastics plant in Europe to supplying the mtoulds, machinery and production 
line facilities. Because of this, B.I.P. Chemicals Limited is uniquely qualified to satisfy 
the demands of industry and we would be happy to discussg „„ j 

any problems you may have related to the plastics industry, p J 

B.I.P. Chemicals Limited • Oldbury • Birmingham • tel; Bfoadweli 1 bSl L ''' 
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CORPORATION TAX 


Over 40 per cent 7 


I NDUsmv and ihe Cny are resigning 
ihtmselves lo the view that much of 
Mr Callaghan's May burdens will fall on 
lompanies. A minimum 40 per cent cor¬ 
poration tax for the year just ended is 
now taken for granted, and many expect 
a still higher rate for the current year : 
the 40 per cent maximum was an ofliciul 
hope, not a promise. 

So far the consumer has borne the 
brunt of tax increases since November, 
19^4: apart from rises in income and in- 
diicci rases, he has suffered curbs on his 
brink borrowing and stifl'er hire purchase 
terms. Companies have admittedly been 
forcdl 10 fund overdrafts and arc eonsc- 
qncnrly commuted 10 paving 7'. per ccni 
a year tor twenty years or mure ; but 
borrowed money is cheap wlicn prices 
and I'irnuvcr arc rising, and cheaper Mill 
under present lay rejzulaiions. S<vne 
charijcc in there regulations is inevitable 
10 1 !(’ck the various loopholes tfiscovered 
in the last year. In the election campaign 
Mr Wdlson displayed a previously well 
coneealcd hosiilitv towards profits, and 
Mr ("allaghan talked of putting the 
budget burden on those able to bear it. 
Hlectioneering, perhaps. But the same 
implications emerge from figures given 
in a written answer on Pebruary 14th, 
shown in the table. These figures sug¬ 
gest Thar companies have been sharply 
reducing their share of the national tax 
bill, while individuris have been increas¬ 
ing theirs. This fact will probably be 
highlighted when the rale ol corporation 
tax is announced. 

But the figures given in the table arc 
far from conclusive evidence. Hirst, 
natitinal insurance contribiirions are paid 
hnih by individuals and companies, as arc 
raxes on expenditure ; the form of the 
question and answer suggests that these 
arc hiij'nc by a third parly. Moreover, 
the table ignores vi^hat been happen¬ 
ing to the total of incomes subject to rax. 
In the ten years to 1964 income from 
employment rose by 90 per cent, while 
gross trading profits of companies rose 
onK 75 per cent. One reason why indi¬ 
viduals have increased their share of the 
ia.\ tt)!rtl since 1954 k that they have in¬ 
creased their share of income. Even ao, 
earned income, at £19^600 million, was 
over four times as much as gross company 
profits in 1964; whereas the personal 
sector’s taxes, even including the more 
severe taxation of unearned income, are 
shown in the table at only just over three 
times the companies’. In the table, the tax 
paid on dividends is counted as a charge 
on personal incomes, not on company 


profiis. On this definition, individuals 
have borne more tax and .companies lcs.5 
as compaiiie.s' pay-out ratios have risen. 
Between 1954 and 1964 equity dividends 
paid by quoted companies rose irofp 33 
per cent to 50 per cent til earnings. Per¬ 
sonal incomes from rents, dividends and 
net interest, received directly or through 
pension and insurance funds, more than 
doubled over the pcricnl and have in fact 
risen faster than earned incomes. The 
total fif unearned income, at £3,092 mil¬ 
lion in 1964, w'as about a sixth the size of 
earned income. 

A factor reducing the companies* share 
of tax is that the charge for depreciation, 
v\hicli 's deducted from taxable income, 
h;;s been rising faster than gross profits. 
l*hc Bo.ird of Trade's analysis of quoted 
companies’ profit*, shov^'^ that in 1954 the 
depreciation change was t6 per vent of 
gro s profits ; it rose over the next nine 
years to reach ?<> per cent m 19^3. "I'he 
tax dedu.. uble proportion probably moved 
ill line. Although an increasing use of 
capital per unit of output has contributed 
to this rise, the main factors arc the result 
of government policy to siimulatc invest¬ 
ment. Initial allowances, which acceler¬ 
ate the rate of depreciation in the first 
year of an asset’s life, have progressively 
raised the dcprc(.iarion charge as invest¬ 
ment increased. Secondly, investment 
allowances have clfcctivcJy reduced the 
tax payable on the already reduced tax¬ 
able income. In 1962. after the recession 
in fixed investment that •ruined in 1961 
(when initial an«l investment allowances 
went dow’n corre'-ponciinglv). companies 
increased their share ol the tax paid, 
although gross profits w'cre Imle changed 
and pre-tax profits wore lower. 

The relative positions of the two sec¬ 
tors, however, have still not changed as 
startlingly a.s the table suggests, since a 
very small increase in tax paid on the 
mucli larger personal incomes will raise 
the pciTional yecior’s share of the tax total 
very markedly. Personal incomes have 
been affected by tax creep : allowance:; 
and the amounts charged at reduced in¬ 
come tax rates have not been adjusted 
upwards fast enough to offset higher 
earnings, so tax payments have tended 
to increase more than proportionally. 
Increases in c.'tmings, and the growing 
number of taxpayers in the higher rate 
brackets, will alw'ays raise the personal 
sector’s share of tax at times of inflation 
or simply of economic growth—unless tax 
rates are cut correspondingly. Earnings 
arc still rising. And as Customs and 
Exciic duties, mostly paid by individiula. 


arc roMghly the same as Inland Revenue 
taxes, the tax burden wjU probably fall 
even harder on the individuaK 

The government could easily offset this 
falling proportion of tax from companiep 
by raising the rate of corporation tax. 
But one maior reason for changing the 
long-established conipany tax system last 
year .. was to encourage, investment by 
offering the carrot of lower taxation of 
ploughed-back profits. If the ** com¬ 
panies’ proportion in the tabic were to 
be raised to I5 per cent, its level in 1958, 
corporation tax would have to be about 
60 per cent, assuming the present pay¬ 
out ratio ; it W'ould have to be even higher 
if the distribution ratio were higher, as 
the result of increased dividends (perhaps 
to maintain net dividend incomes) or 
lower profits. Tax at this level would 
certainly knock the present investment 
programme squarely on the head. Most 
serious of all, the companies that would 
receive the greatest discouragement would 
be those modern enough ro base their 
investments’ profitability on net-of-tax 
discounted cash flow calculations. 

A very much higher corporation tax 
would oiilv make economic sense if it 
went with a reduced tax on dividends— 
however unpalatable that might be to 
Labour thinking with its insistence that 
a company and its shareholders arc 
entirely separate, and that no credit should 
be given to shareholders to compensate 
for the company’s tax. 

In the present year,, with private manu¬ 
facturing investment quivering on the 
edge of a possible downturn, any increase 
at all in the roial mx take from companies 
must involve a danger of a return to the 
worst feature of stop-go: iJte lumpy in¬ 
vestment cycle that has been one of the 
main reasons why Britain has lagged so 
gravely in modernisation behind 
peiiicir countries in Europe. But this 
year’s budget comes at a time when figures 
such as iho.se in the table can be made to 
show that companies have fared better 
than individuals in the last decade. It 
comes at a lime when Mr Callaghan, 
thanks to corporation tax, can now 
manipulate companies* tax without much 
hurting the individual taxpayer. This 
offers temptations which the Chancellor 
may well not be wise enough to resist. 

IT ax Paro9nt«a«t 



PorsonAl 

National 

Corporate 

Ta^aa 


lilCOniQ 

Inauranoo 

TaM«» 

oil 


T«ixes 

and Health 


Expend 



Contrtbna. 


itura 


A» percfintnge of loMl Isxetinn 

1954 

24 2 

10 3 

17 2 

48 3 

1955 

?4 2 

10 7 

17 5 

47 6 

1956 

26.2 

116 

16 3 

48 5 

1967 

26 1 

10 6 

15 6 

47 7 

1968 

25 <9 

13 0 

1b 2 

46 9 

1969 

26 1 

13 1 

ia 1 

46 7 

1960 

28'6 

13 0 

10 2 

AS 2 

1901 

29 1 

13 8 

10 ^ 

46 7 

1962 

28 9 

14 0 

11 5 

45 6 

1963 

28 9 

14 9 

8 9 

46 3 

1964 

28 9 

15 3 

8 6 

47 3 
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REPORTS 6 % SALES RISE 
IN A DffnCDLT YEAR 


CmMIiMIm to ilk. balim of paymots now £80 million 


Sir Maurice Bridgeman's Review 


U lA with regret tliit I havtt to record the dcfi^ l|ist goliitnn of 
Sit Neville Gass. He,retired in the eutniner of (900 after f<^y«one 
ycurs‘ service with the Company, the last three as Chairman. He 
will always be remembered for his wide knowledge of your 
1 onipany*s affairs and his unstinting devotion to its interests over 
many ytars^ as well as for his unfailing consideration for all with 
whom he came in touch. 

Since our Inst meeting there have been two changes on the Board 
Mr. D. H. C. Steel has been appoiiUcd a Managing Director in 
place of Mr. J. M. Patlinson who retired last yc;ir. Mr. Steel joined 
the Company in 1V50 and from 1962 to 196.5 was Managing 
Director of the Kuwait Oil Company. Sir Humphrey Trevelyan 
joined our Board in the autumn of Iasi year. Sir Humphi-cy began 
his career with the Indian Civil Service and joined the Foreign 
Service in 1947. He has occupied the posts of 11.MX harge d'AITaires 
in IVrkingand of Ambassador to tgypi, huq and the U.S.S.K. 

Bi^wth in World Demand 

World demand for oil grew by about IDS million ions in 1%^, an 
increase of nearly 8 tver cent ovei l%4. The areas of maioi giowih 
eiMitiiuied to be in the Laslcrn Hc’misphcrc. where demand m 
I Liropc rose by II per cent ihe highest increases Kiceurimg in 
(iermany and f ranee. In Japan dcmaiul rose by 17 per cent. 
Allhough these are impressive rates of growihj^ they are sligluly 
smaller than those of recent years. In Fvnope this is mainis due lo a 
general slackening in the very higit rates ofenergN demand. 

.lust under half of the world's oil is still produced in the VVeslem 
Hemisphere, but some 80 per cent ol ihc addhional supplies 
icquired in 1965 came from the I-asiern Mcmisphcrc, mainK fiom 
the Middle F.ast and Africa. Production in Ihc Middle I ,isi mse by 
3.1 million tons, and in Africa bv just under 24 million ions. The 
biggest increase was in Libya, where produel ion in 1965 was 58 
miilton tons, an increase of 17 millKiri ton over the pie\ lous year. 

An important development in the energv Held was the announee- 
ment of a new ty|^ of commercial nuclear power station lo be built 
in (he L'niied kingdom which is iniended (o provide eleetricilv 
dteaiK'i than a coal-fired oi (on the basis ol esisliiig lavalioii) an 
oil-tired station. Nuclear power is uniloulnedly becoming moie 
comiictitivc, but its full impact wHI not be tcii widely for some 
>cais and will not necessarily Ivc limited u> oil. I or a long time to 
vomc the mam rcspoiisibililv foi meeting most of the world's 
additional energy requirements is likely to resi on oil and natiiiul gas. 

I%5 was not an easy year for ihc oil iiuliisiiy. Those companies 
whose business is largely within the protecieil maikei ol the United 
Stales had a I'clalively prosperous veur. but in ilie l asiciii Hcmi- 
sphcic highly competitive conditions coniinued to prevail. One of 
the main itasons for this was the siUiation m I ihya, where las and 
myalty arrangements hasc\t on realised, rather than posted, prices 
enabled certain pioducing companies to increase their sales in tlic 
L uropean market by offering va-y low prices. Recent changes in the 
system of tax computation in Libya have now brought the position 
inio line with that generally applicable in most oiIki' areas in the 


Laslcrn Hemisphere and it is hoped that sojnc hardciung of prices 
may result. In fact though it is soon lo be sine there are signs 
(hat the downward trend of prices during the last few years may be 
llattening out and that an upward movement may be in sight. 

HP’s total sales of crude oil and priKliicts in 1965 were III 
million ions, an increase of 6 pei- cent over 1964 compared with a 
grow th of 13 per cent in 1964 over the preceding year. The ptessuie 
on price.s has, however, still continued in many areas, and whilst 
unit costs in several seclol^ have been reduced there has been a 
small decrease in the income before taxation of £2.9 miJIjon to 
£207.1 million. Overseas taxation hits arisen bul there is a credit 
for United Kingdom tuxation. with the result that our net iiKoiue 
is £80,6 million compared wilh £82.5 million in 1964. There was a 
reduction in the ratio of net income lo average capital employed 
from 9.7 per cent in 1964 to 8.6 per cent in 1965. 

Continuing Need for Capital Investment 

At the same lime there lus been anoilier sleep increase m our 
CiipiUil imeslmciil due to the need to evpand our capiieilv. parti- 
eiilarly as icgaids rc^lnerle^. m oidci to keep pace wiih the iiicicase 
m woikl demand, for though the rise in demand was smajlcr in 
l%5, it has been giowing steadily for many years, and secins likely 
to cootnuie. Ihc total capital expenditure in I9()5 amounted to 
£221 million eompaied with 1.17^ million in l%4. and it lia> almost 
exactly doubled since I960. The prescnl ycai will ccilainly see a 
ruMhei iuciease in investment, and though wc ho|ve that this will 
prove to tv a peak, I cannot foresee any really subsianlial fall in our 
capital cKpenditiire for some little lime to come if we arc lo retain 
our competitive position. 

A laigc paiT of iliis cvpcndilLirc has lo take place outside the 
siei ling area, and to meet it we have been compelled by reason of 
the country's balance of payments to borrow large sums in foreign 
currencies. T his wc have had to do at a imic w'hen similar difl'icultieM 
in the United Stales have forced some of our American comivtilors 
and other large American ciTiporalions to borrow moiiev oulside 
the United States. The result has been that lates of intc*'est have 
risen, amt that there is even some doubt whether adequate funds 
arc likely lo be available in these markets. If we. as a group, arc to 
maintain our compeiitivc position in an industry such us ours wc 
must be able to plan oui projects for cxpunsicHi three to Hve years 
ahead. Uncertainty as lo rcsiriLtions on future rcmilianees of 
1'oieign exchange is inevitably adding gieatly lo the dinkullies of 
lorward planning and has Iveome one of our major problems. 

In addition to our capital expenditure oulside the siciimg aiea, 
there has also been a lar^e requirement fur expcndituie m the 
sterling area, notably in Libya, Nigeria. Abu Dhabi and now' the 
North Sea. Larly in 1966 we consequently deckled lo raise some 
£fK) million in London by our rights issue, the Hist which this 
Com|7any has made for over 40 years. The increase in our equity 
which will result will also have the clfact of reducing the proportion 
which the money we have borrowed bears to our capital and 
reserves, and so will give us further flexibility. 
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As T explained in my letter to stockholders dated 2 .Sih February, 
wc hope to pay for 1966 the same not dividend per stock unit of 
ordinary capital, as increased by this rit^hls ivsiie, as paid and 
recommended for 1965 , 

Effects of U.K. Tex Changes 

In my half-ycarlv statement of September last there was a summaiy 
of the effects of recent changes in ilie United Kingdom lUNaiion 
system. Although further evamination of the prov isit»ns of ilic 1965 
Finance Act has shown that the transiiiouiil reliefs in respect of 
our heavy overseas tav payments may be ratlier better than vpre- 
vioLisly forecast, it remains true that our estimates t>f these reliefs 
will be affected by future rales of corporation uiv and by the 
amount of dividends wliich can be paid by subsidiary companies 
to the parent company. Subject to these rescrvaiions, wc believe 
that during the years 1066 to I 96 K the rclicrs avadable should be 
suDicient to offset llie liability to pay to the Inland Revenue the tax 
deducted from the gross amount of di\ idends paiil. 

From 1969 the transitional reliefs will diminish and r>ur position 
in this thereafter remains unceriain, quite apart irom the com¬ 
plexity of many other provisions of the 1 inance Act w hich alfect us. 

Wc must continue to hope that dne recognition will be given to 
our group's cimiribution to the ctuintry s balafice of payments and 
that changes in tlic overall system of taxation w»U not i>np;ur our 
ability to expand our trade abroad. In 1965 we estimate that the 
amount of this contribution was 180 million, con^istillg of net 
earnings on o\crscas trade (less capiial invcslincm; iuiaxinting 
to £52 million, and a saving on oil imported into tJie United 
Kingdom of £28 million. 'Ibis compares with a £67 million ctm- 
trihution in 1964 , £42 million arising from overseas trade and £25 
million saved by our imports of oil. 

There is one other iiscal measure to which T should like to refer— 
the recent While Paper rcg;irding investment incentives. Oirpor- 
ution tax (which has been culculuied at a rate of 40 per cent) w ill, 
it appears, be almost entirely offset by our overseas tax liability 
and, in genera), wc shall obtain no bcnetil from any incentive which 


Operates by way of a reduction in corpoOilion lax. We therefore 
w«loome the proposed investment incentives whiph take the form 
of a cash grant and will be indcpcaident of taxea bn profits. Whilst 
there is some uncertainty regarding the definition of qualifying 
expenditure, these grants wtU apply to our annual expenditure on 
shipping, United Kingdom rclineries and chemicals and North Sea 
actjvititt, estimated at about £30 ndllion in all for 1966 . No orders 
for new tankei's were placed in 1%S but Uic possible ordering of 
further tankers is under active consideration. 

Tta Itortli 8 m Sm DItcovtry 

Outside the field of finance, the most important event of the year 
fi)r BP was our discovery of gas under the North Sea, clouded 
titoijgh it has been by the disaster to the Sea C>cm and the resulting 
Joss of life. The agreement on price for ilic gas we have contracted 
to supply to the Gas Council relates only to quantities up to 100 
million cubic feet per day, and is for the period of three years only. 
Beyond these limits, the price w'ill be the subject of le-negoliation 
in ihc liglit of more cornplcle knowledge of the North Sea potential. 
It should, however, be recognised (hat in speculative undertakings 
such as oil exploration or mining, price should take into account 
the value of the commixliiy in relation to the cost of alternative 
sources of supply, as well as the risk involved, and that an arbitrary 
lixed return on investment shiHikl not be the sole ciitcrioii. One 
siicces.s must pay for several failures, and it is essential that those 
who undertake the risk should be gix'cn enough encouragement to 
enable them to go ulicad with the dcvclopmcni of our national 
resources and tlwrcby reduce ihc foreign exchange element in our 
imports of energy. 

Lastly 1 would like to say a woi d about the men and women of 
many nationalities who work for this group all over the world. 
Running an international coiKern such as ours has never been an 
easy job, and 1965 adiled an unusually large number of new 
comptcxilics to the task. Such success as has been achieved is 
primarily due to the ability, the conscientiousness and the xeal of 
those wc are fortunate enough to have working for us. 


SURVEY OF OPERATIONS 

Some points from the Survey of Operations included with the StateinenU 


In 1965 1 he BP group obtained some (!2 ndUion tans of oil through 
Its shareholding in oiipriMhu'ing vompnnifs in Iran, Iraq^ Kuwait^ 
Qatar, Abu Dhobi, Trinidad,/Nigeria, United Kingdom, Caiuuki^ 
U*S,A,, Colombia and Germany, 


At the end of1965 BP\s fleet mu! those of its associated companies 
totalicJ 150 .ships of 5,613,000 ton.\ {deadwehdit ). in addition ut* 
have at preset^ aboui 4,250,000 tom on long-term charter and a 
further quantity on shorMerm chat ter. 


The total quantity of crude oil refined on BP account at rrfhtei us 

in 25 diJI'crcnt countries, as wed as that refined under processing 
arrangements, was approximately 77 million tons, 7 million 
tons more than in 1964. 

The total refining capacity available to the group was virtually 
fully used, and record throughput figures were attained at Aden, 
Grangemouth, Dunkirk, Lavira, Hamburg, Dinslaken and Montreal, 
Throughputs for our own account at iThitegate, Kuwait, Strasbourg, 
Mombasa and Dakar also showed an increase. Our total crude oil 
distillation capacity has been increased by some 6 million tons by 
expansions at Llandarcy, Hamburg ami Drafaigar, Ontario, and the 
commissioning of three new refineries in whkh we have an iiueresU 


Although competition in the petroleum chemical field continued to 
increase, all the plants in which we have an interest worked at nearly 
full capacity, aiwl our operations showed reasonable profits. Total 
production of petroleum ehendeals amounted to about J,lS0,000 tons, 
an increase of 'approximately 17per cent over 1964, 


Total sales of crude oil u! 4h3 million tons and finished products at 
69'<S million tons showed on increase of 6 per cent over 1964. Our 
nuirketwi: companies sold some 10 per cent more prodnefs than in 
the previous year, and this inciva.se was widely spread. Home heating 
in Imi opc, which already provides a bigger market than the 
autonuHive (lade. continues to grow even more rapidly as living 
standards rise. In both automotive and heating oil trade we 
mainiuined our position well dc.spite (he severe competition. 


In research BP processes w hich are avaUuble for licence (Continue to 
attract attention. In all our research, contact with the universities is 
of great importance ami ire believe the help we give to the teaching 
of mutlicmaf if s and science in schools to be a partictdai ly 
rewarding ucti vity. 


■—"—“■■"■■“"■■““■I 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS I 

. . lAAl lOAl tOAA = 


GrospSslMla 
ntilliotH of l«iw . 

1961 

1962 

196.1 

J964 

196S 

78.3 

86.0 

92.6 

104.9 

Jll.l 

GniM loCOBM— 

£ milliun . 

l,03fi.2 1 

1,090.7 

1,183.1 

1,286.3 

1,381.7 

Net locomc — £ million 
„ fer sBlIea w>M 

tiO.I 

•709d 

70.5 

.?57d 

82.8 

J26d 

82.9 

.727d 

80.6 

4i70d 

letn on Avoisso 

Caitital Employod 

9.2% 

9.8»/i 

10.6% 

9.7% 8.6% 

Paymimt* to 

Middle lisit rountrien 
— £ million. 

126.6 

13.1.7 

148.3 

178.3 

186.1 

("apitBJ 

Expenditure £ million 

123.9 

124.7 

L28.7 

169.1 

207t 


^excluding kmg^term reeeivablea 14.3 I 


Copies of the full Chairman’s Statement and Survey of Operations may be obtained from the Secretary. 
The British Petroteum Company Limited, Britannic House. Finsbury Circus, London, €.C.2. 
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THOMAS 

TILLING.. 


LIMITED 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM 1965 

Group profits have now topped 
£7,000,000—a rise of more than 60% 
over th6 last three years. 

Group capital expenditure, as a 
springboard for further growth, totalled 
nearly £11,500,000. 

The Tilling Group of companies, including 
such famous names as Pyrex glass. 

Pretty Polly stockings, Heinemann books, 
Mercedes and Volkswagen cars, is well 
equipped to face whatever the coming 
year may bring. 



I K I 

14 # 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


GROUP TURNOVER 
GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

PROFIT BEFORE TAX attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
TOTAL ORDINARY DIVIOENO 


1965 

£116.607,000 

7,154.000 

5,600,000 

30% 


1964 

£106,223,000 

6,965,000 

5,781,000 

28%% 


1963 

£86,240,000 

4,927,000 

3,939,000 

24% 


If you would Uke to receive u copy of the fuU Review, Report uud Accmutts pkuae write to The Soaretury, 
Thomut TUBug Limited, 19 Crewe Houte, Curton Street, Loudou, 1V.I. 
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NIGERIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK LIMITED 

CTATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN PRESENTED AT 
THE SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


This statement refers to the Repon and 
Accounts of the Nigerian Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank Limited (NIDB) for the year ended 
December 31 , 1965 . This is the first full year 
of operations for the reconstructed Company. 

ECONOMIC ENVIRONMI NT 

With the improvement in the balance of pay¬ 
ments, prospects for the Nigerian economy is 
becoming more and more favourable. Our 
relatively large internal market, our diversified 
export structure and the increasing contribution 
of the oil sector indicate a buoyant economy 
for the future. 

CAPIIAL MAKKI I 

The Capita] Market displayed a continued 
growth record in 1965. .As m 1964, rhere has 
been an appreciable increase in ine volume of 
private savings. It is noteworthy that there 
is also an increase in savings fiom the public 
sector. 'I'he acciimulaiion of these funds includ- 
ina iliosc from insiiiutionnl iiivesiois such as 
Insuiance Companies have helpcwl in maintain 
I bud'Lifj; .apital market ’I’hc resources avail¬ 
able lor iiuesTmee.l :n ihe piivLi.e sector have 
natur.illv mcieised the volume ol capital seek¬ 
ing ouil'.'i 'P pn>;lucii'e invesrmcni, NIDB and 
othej j.pi;-.! markei insliiutions h:p e helped in 
cli.iii.K'lli iij ihesc lesources 

La-1 year. L.on Scctnities l.imiicd 
.lCOX‘'lvC!t. ojr Stock de.ilins.* and New Issues 
suh‘*)dj.irv, -.uecesslully pm out two new issues 
Cm. IS the issue oi debentures by Textile 
l■*rm^l.'r^ of Ni”et n l imiied in an .imoum of 
^‘1.3 mJ'l on iiui ihe other :m Oilei tor Sale of 
;ChOI).OOi) of Ordinary Stock ol Guinness 
(Nigelia) I.JiniTed. 

In ihe case of the Textile Printers of Nigeria 
Linnied tor the Iirsi lime a Debenture Stock 
wholly deiiominaied in Nigerian currency was 
issued The whole slock was fully tal'.en up. 
This represents a great and imponani change 
Irorn oilier issues which had been made. The 
fact that »hc Slock was‘^denominated in Nigerian 
currency wiilioui any sterling cover is a sign 
thai lilt capiial marl.et is gradually developing 
on iis own and n a mark of confidence not only 
in the capital maiUei but also in ihe Nigerian 
ciirrcncv. Boih ol these issues are quoted on 
The Lagos Siock Kxchange, thus coninbuting 
further to ’^hc grovvih and development of Uic 
capital markci. 

NIDB and ICON.SFC are prepared to .sell 
from their own portfolio, securities of enter¬ 
prises that have pa-.s^d through iniiial problems 
and li.r. e become successtul. Such operations 
would encourage a broader ownership of indus- 
Hial sh.ires and incTea^c the supply of market¬ 
able securities li is my hope that oihcr foreign 
companies opera ring m Nigeria will follow the 
example ot those companies which have made 
their securities available to rhe Nigerian pub¬ 
lic. 'Phis IS a practical way in which Nigerians 
can benefit and enjoy fully the fruits of indus¬ 
trial activities in Nigeria 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

Reference had been made in the Chairman's 
Statement last year to the need for co-ordination 
between long-term financial institutions like 


NIDB on the one hand and the commercial 
banks on the othex- 1 am glad to say chat 
during the year under review dose links have 
been forged between NIDB and the commercial 
banks, both in regard to the appraisal of loan 
applied I ions and the disbursement of NIDB 
funds, Furihcrmorc, as a result partly of over¬ 
all credit stringency, the commercial banks are 
tending more anu more to leave long-term lend¬ 
ing to NIDB and similar instilucions of the 
Liipiuil market. 

Louring the year plans were afoot for the 
cstablishmcnr of several new investment institu¬ 
tions A new investment company was 
registered in Northern Nigeria as a partnership 
beiweeri Kuwait financial interests and the 
Northern Nigeria Development C^orporation 
(NNDC). Towjids the cjid of 1965 the former 
Regional Government of Eastern Nigeria 
aniiuiinced its iiiicntion ot seriing up a new 
investment company. The Shell KB Group have 
established an il)ve^lmenl subsidiarv, Nigerian 
New Horizons Lirniied. Apart from these new 
instiTuiions, some existing ones have been 
siiengthened and reorganised. 


INI ROM Ol MDH 

NIDB has considerably enl.irged its role in 
the L’lpiinl market and m rhe provision of indus¬ 
trial finance during 1965. Our policy still 
icmains one of keeping NlDB's risk at a reason- 
.ible level bv limiting our financial stake m each 
project and as far as possible by persii.iding 
other investment institutions in paniciparc 
hnancially .also. 

During 196.5, NIDB sanctioned i loial of 
/1,172,000 in loans and dehciiiuivs and 
i 13.5,050 in equity investments to 19 different 
companies. The total fixed capii.il invesiment 
invoh eil for these 19 pioiects is approximately 
(6 6 million and NIDB is responsible for much 
i>l this total amount of private indusriv being 
started in the country. The companies ro which 
NIDB has sanci.'oned assistance are located in 
all the legions and are encaged m such dneise 
mdustrial activities as textiles, food and chemical 
products, metal products, wood and rubber, etc. 
From the 1965 suneiions and uodisbursed snne- 
lioiis from 1964. di.sbursemcnis of LS62,715 in 
loans and debentures (including / 57,500 as 
advances) and L'l 10,550 in equin’es were made 
in 1965. Excluding sanctions whieh have lapsed 
or been withdrawn, the outsi.indng. undisbii’ >ed 
^.^ncIK>ns as at December 3Jst lot i) (il.'76.999 
out of which legal commiiments hue been 
signed lor an amount covering /■.342,75s. 

NIDB has continued to maintain close 
liaison with similar financial iruiruuor.s and 
commerciiii banks, b<Hh in Nigeria and abroad. 
NIDB ha«» also strengthened its close co-opera- 
ijon with the Federal and Regiona. Govern¬ 
ments and their agencies in reeard to industrial 
and mining protects in the p»‘iv.iTe -iccior Wc 
are now represented on important Government 
bodies such as the loint PlanniuB Committee 
Our unique role as a private enterprise- 
oriented institution imbued w’th a public pur¬ 
pose is coming to be increasingly recognised in 
all quarters. 

As a result of a rcccn-t change in policyt 
NIDB is now in a position to participate more 


effectively in the equity financing.of enterprises 
which are imporuni for economic development 
and appear likely to be economically viable but 
are unable iniiUdly to raise sufficient capital 
or any subsiaauaJ capital from local or foreign 
private investors. This should enhance con¬ 
siderably our ability to foster the indusiriiil 
development of the country on sound luics. 


COMPANY RrsillTS fOR 196^ 

The operations of your company for the year 
1965 resulted in a profit of iC 121,564 compared 
to 4*110,454 in 1964, Income from all sources 
has increased during 1965, p.articuler1y income 
from our long-term portfolio of loans and deben¬ 
tures, as was to be expected. Expenses also 
went up due to the increased scale of openuions. 
It is gratifying that profits have shown a signi¬ 
ficant increase in 1965 a,', compared to 1964. 

As 31 December 31, 1965, the position of 
the Company’s investments, loans and oiirstand- 
inc commitmenis wa.s as follows. Your Com¬ 
pany held equity investments of 447K,100 in 
14 eompanics including a nominal holding of 
450 in I hc Laiios Stock F.xchange. Holdings 
of quoted debentures in three compainies 
amounted 10 ,4284,61X1 of which 4*84,600 in two 
companies is con\eriihle. Other loans and 
debentures to l6 companies accoiinied for 
/: 9 i-.:i 5 . 


NIDB*S RLSOlIRC IS 

At the rate 01 which our business is growinc, 
the fiiruis availsihle to NIDB would soon Iv 
fully eommitied. Your Directors have therefore 
taken steps during the year to aiigmem our 
re.souices. The World Bunk ha.s agreed to grant 
us a loan 111 foreign currencies equivalent 10 
L\S So iDillton, following a thorough invc.srign- 
lion of our credii-wonliincss in July-August, 
l‘)6s by a Mission from ilv* International 
Finance Cnrporaiion and subsequent discussions 
m Washington by some of oui management sttilf. 
A few formalities remain to be completed before 
the Loan Agreement is signed. 'The Federal 
Miliiarv Ciovernmeni has generously made 
aia.ia'ole ro us a loan in Nigerian currency of 
million on easy terms at a concessional rate 
ol interC'ti With these additional resources in 
hand, wi* can be confident of meeting the 
deniiind lor long-term capital on us in the 
toie'-eeablc future. 


PROSPIA IS I OR 1966 

A'oiii 0>mpany’s prospects with respect to 
the sanction of long-term investments in 1966 
seem 10 be reasonably good. It is hoped that 
foreign invesiment will continue to flow as in 
the past. NIDB may also be increasingly in 
demand as a financial partner in major pro¬ 
tects On the whole, the volume of our bu.sincss 
in 1966 will probably show a slight improve¬ 
ment over 1965. 

Even if die tempo of new investments slows 
down. NIDB should benefit from its earlier 
ponfolio build-up and the levelling-ofT of its 
staff COSTS. I believe that profits should in- 
crca.se significantly in 1966 and that w'c might 
even be able to consider paying a modest 
dividend on our ordinary shares. 
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ancsjO-ecimoorian oimELDS, limited 

‘ The forty-eighth Annual General fleeting ol Aaglo-EoMdotuui Oilfields, Limited will be 
held at Wincheater House, 77 London Wall, Loiidot^ EC2 on Wednesday May 11, 1966 at 
12 o'clock noon. 

The printed accounts for the year ended December 31, 1965 and accompanying Statement 
by the Chairman have been circulated and contain the following information. 

The oonaoUdated profit after Ecuadorian taxation and deduction of outside shareholders* 
Interest in subsidiary companies amounted to 4*501,030 as compered with £517,347 for the 
previous year. The decrease, which is in spite of increased revenue from sales, is due to greater 
expenditure in prospecting for new sources of petroleum and to wage increases. 

The Board had declared a dividend of 8 d. per 6 s. 8 d. stock unit in respect of no specified 
period and exclusively out of that portion of the General Reserve which has borne UK income 
tax. This was paid, without deduction of UK income tax, on April 4th and is equivalent to the 
Is. 4 d. per unit paid last year before a one for one scrip issue on April 20 , 1965. Future 
dividends will be subject to deduction of UK income tax at the standard rate. 


ARAB BANK LTD. 

Head Office: Amman, fordan 

The following arc extracts from the report of the Directors of the Arab Bank 
Limited for the year ended 31st December, 1965. 

Total Assets at the end of 1965 reached a Deposits increased by JD. 5,756,039 (or 


record figure of JD. 122,917,874, a 10.7 per 
cent increase on the JD. 111,029,423, of the 
previous year. The Assets of the Arab Bank 
(Overseas) Ltd. which amounted to tlie 
equivalent of about JD. 10 milLion are not 
kiduded in the figures below. Gross Earn¬ 
ings increased from JD. 4,929,232 in 1964 
to JD. 5,964,444 in 1965. Amounts totalling 
ID. 4,610,922 were utilised in salaries, in¬ 
terest paid, depreclation'M provisions, taxes. 
Pensions & Prm'idcnt Fund and other 
expenses, leaving a net prolii of JD. 1,353,522 
before allocations to reserves. Of this profit 
an amount of JD. 113,000 was allocated to 
Statutory Reserve, JD. 273,022 to Special 
Reserve and Reserve for Possible Bad Debts, 
gnd JD. 190,000 to Voluntary Reserve, llie 
Board propoees die distribution of 
777,000 as dividends to shareholders, i,c. 
JD.^ 1.4 per share (14 per cent of the 
nominal value of the share which is JD. 10). 


7 per cent) to JD. 88,620,515 at tlie end of 
the year. Gash in Hand and at Banks in¬ 
creased by 5 per cent to JD. 63,007,902 in 
1965. Liquidity ratio was 71 per cent which 
is high as usual in line with the policy fol¬ 
lowed by the Bank since it was established ; 
a high liquidity ratio is maintained through¬ 
out the year (an average of 70 per cent). 

The Balance of the Documentary Credits, 
Guarantees and Acceptances account rose 
from JD. 15,184,599 in 1964 to JD. 20,097,003 
in 1965. Of this balance, JD. 10,670,692 are 
for documentary credits, JD. 8,147,474 for 
guarantees and JD. 1,278,837 for acceptances. 

We are now studying the feasibility of 
purchasing a modern electronic data procevs- 
ing computer to be installed at Head Office 
in Amman to serve all branches in Jordan. 
Another computer may be purchased for our 
branches in Lebanon and installed in the 
new building in Beirut, which is expected 
to be finished in the second half of 1967. 


Balance Slieet as at 31at December, 1965 

(1 JD. CJonlHn Dinar)One Pauad Sterling) 
ASSLi'S 


Co&H In Hand and at Banks.. 

Government Bonds. 

Sham in Conmeides. 

Invcsitmcnt in Rcaky AlBliate. 

Bilts Discounted. 

Loans to Custcmiers. 

Customers* Liability on Guaraiuues and Credits , 

Bank Premises. 

rumitiife and Lquipment. 

Olliei Assets... 


f%5 

jn 

6J.007.042 

1,06J.4M 

279.074 

1.324.HB7 

5,077.122 

25,417,622 

20.097,003 

1,311,826 

328,629 

5,011.155 


TOTAL ASSerS 


122.917.874 


LIABILniES 


Deposits and Other Accounts. 

Billy Payable. 

CjLUiranioe<t and Credits. 

Other Unbilitics and Provision^. 

AiUHORlSLD AND FULLY PAID CAPIIAL 

5M).()00 shares (JD 10 each). 

Stntutnrv Reserve. 

Special Reserve and Reserve for l^ossible Loan Lo^ses 

Voliintiirv Reserve. 

Reserve for Premises. 

Net Prcilit. 


1965 

JD 

88,620,515 

464,689 

20.097,003 

1,154,971 


5,500,000 

1,500,000 

4,384.903 

200,000 

218,293 

777,500 


TOT.AL LIABILITIES 


122.917,874 


1964 

JD 

60.066.737 

1,192,587 

230,389 

139.711 

4.316,357 

22.690,632 

15,184.599 

1,080,845 

306.623 

4,670,923 


II I.029.423 



5.500,000 

1.387,000 

4,095,948 


777,500 

7 ri. 02 M 23 


ARAB lUNk LIMITED BRANCHES-ADFN: Aden BAHRAIN: Mananm—JORDAN: Amman, Mahatta Sir. 
(AniiiunL Hcbion, Irbid, Jenin. Jerusalom, Nablus. Ram.ilUih. 'lulWarm, Zerka—LEBANON: Beirut. Ras Beirut, 
Trip(»l», Bhanidoun—LIBYA: Tripoli, Bcngbari—NfOROCCO; Casuhianca, Rabat—NIGF-RIA: Lagos, Kano— 
PALLSTINE: Gaza—QATAR: Doha—SAUDI ARABIA: Jeddah, AhKhohar, Dammam, Mecca, Qatif, Rtyad— 
SHARJAH: Sharjah—SUDAN: Khartoum, Omdurman, Port Sudan- -TUNISIA: Tunis. 


AHAMjANK (OVERSEAS) LTD., 70 Talstrosse, Zurich and 3 Rue du MarcM, < 
ARAjrHNK A.G., 15 Grosse Gallusstrasse, Frankrurt/Maia, WEST GERMANY. 


Oeneva. SWITZIlRLANO. 


Tlffi BCONOMIST JOKtL M, IMS 


IIU' 

Economist 


Subscription 

Prices 


1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 
New subscribers £5.5.0 
(posted to private addresses only) 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 oi U:> $ 19.59 

1 year by Air 


EUROPE 

Storhng ra(o 
Bvigiiiiii 

Donmarii, 

Fianro 

Ciorm.uiv 

Holland 

Italy 

Poruig«»I 

Sweden 

Swil/eiland 

Starling rate 

Austria 

East Europe 

Finland 

Giljiailai, Mjltj 

Cirper-H 

LiJKfjniho'irfi 

Noiwav 
Spain 
Turku V' 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

U.SA 


Airfraifiht Airmail 

£8 0 0 110.0 0 

BFr nu; 

D.Kr 1‘-.D 
F.F. HO 
DM 90 
Ft 80 
L 14.000 
Esc C40 
Kr IIP 
Ff. y? 

£900 £1000 

S bSO 
£9 0 0 
Frrik 81 

f /■ >. 0 

Dr. 7r-4 
LFr 
Kr. 1 aO 
Pt-. U>i0 
T £ 228 


$29 !j0 $38 00 

$29 L.0 00 


NORTH AFRICA and MIDDLE EAST 


Sterling rate 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Sudan 

U.A.R. 


£9 00 
Ris. i.tno ■ 
I.Din 9 
LL 75 

Leb. £78 


£ 11 . 0,0 

J, Dm 11 

S.a0 72C 

fc.£13 


WEST AFRICA 

Sterling rate 

Cameroon 

Congo 

Ghana 

Nigeria 


£9 00 £12.10.0 

C F.A. Fr. 8.D7G 
Con. Fr. 6.300 
Cedi 30 
£9 


EAST and SOUTHERN AFRICA and INDIAN 


SUB CONTINENT 

Sterling rate 
Ceylon 
India 
Kenya 
Pakistan 
S. Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 


£10.0.0 
Rupee 135 
Rupee 135 
EASh. 200 

Rand 20 
E.A.Sh. 200 
&A.Sh. 200 


£12.10.0 


Rupee 107 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC AREA 

Sterling rate 
Burma 

Hongkong HK$ 200 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Sterling rate 

Australia 

China 

Jopan 

New Zealand 
Philippine:! 


£ 12.100 
Kyat 157 

MaI.S107 
Bahl 726 
V.N. Pia, 1.225 
£13.10.0 
Aus. $34 
C.PeopIo 02 
Yen 13.700 
N.Z.f.13.!i 
Ph Peso 147 


SOUTH and CENTRAL AMERICA 

£1210.0 
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P. B. COW & COMPANY LIMITED 

(InduKtriiil Rubber and Plastic Manufacturers and Makers uf U>Lo Products) 



1%3 

1964 

1965 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Sules . 

5,465,000 

9,702,000 

9,841,000 

Profits before Tax . 

464,285 

618,181 

890^15 

Profits after tax—f 1965—40Corporatiem Tax)— 
and after minority interests . 

250,908 

329,717 

366,515 

Ordinary Dividends . 

15% 

i8i:’o 


Profits Retained . 

97,946 

147,412 

166,542 

( The till! repot t uml an onnts nun 

he ohtahicii from 


the Seirehir\\ Lustboutne Hoinl, TnuhtiK h.^taie^ Shitgh, 

Back V. 1 



HASniKIS AND 
THANET 

BUILDIKG SOeiEH 

Continued Sound Expansion 

I'he One Hundred and Sixteenib Annual General 
Mcetinit of the Society was held at the De La 
Warr Pavilion, Bcxhill on-Sea, on 6fh April. The 
Chairman, Mr Wm. W, Wetherill, JP. stated in 
the course of his address: 


ASSETS 

£72,825,851 

£8,790,591 iMrcaiM 
in 1965 


On April Mih, posimen al oyh Hb 
country delveied copies of 
Gesieinor results to Itnosoiids of 
Gestolnor stiorehoHers. 
no results were nnnounced on April 13llt. 
ibe coplos wore produced tire some doy- 
on Oestelner dupHcolors’^ 


RESERVES 

£.1,!192,I05, an increase of £500,000, and well 
. I bo VC the aver age. 

I RI STEE SE< L RI J JES and C ASH 

£12,406,692, ‘Ihis is more than twice the figure 
required for Trustee status, with <imple pioviMtm 
for existing moitgage commitments. 

SHARES and DEPOSITS 

£I6,93K,05I received during 1965. This is a recor d. 

MORTCAiiE LENDING 

£10,824,750 was advanced, nearly 99 per eent, to 

owncr-occupicrs. 

INVESTORS amt BORROWERS 
These now niimbci 120,000. 

TRANSEER C)E ENf.AGEMENlS 

The tendency foi societies to merge >Ai)l continue 

and wc welcome enquiiics. 

NEW OEFK KS 

During 1965 wc opened new premises in Brighton, 
Havant and Puricv, and results are most encourag¬ 
ing. T his year, we shall open in Bexicyheath and 
I'olkestonc, with plans for further expansion going 
ahead. 

The Kepoi I .ind Accounts were adopted and copies 
of these, logeihet with Investment, Savings and 
House Puichasc details will be sent on request. 



*yb« can read this 
advertisement in 
16 seconds—time 
to make 32 
Gestetner copies. 


VOO WILL riND 6ESTCTNEII IN EVERY PRONE RIRECTONV IN THE WONLD 


Something hr 
Sveryone 

—wiiliiiiii carnal depreciation, and Income 
lax pmd by the Society. 

4% : 4i% 

ORDINARY SHARES TERN SHARES 

Equal to £6 . 16 . 2* Equal to £7.0.5* 


4i% 4t% 

PERIOD SHARES BONUS SHARES 

Equal to £7.4 . B* i Equal to £7.13.2* 

* Where innnne ta.\ is payable at the .\foinlutd 
tale uj Hj^d, in the L. 

Authorised for Investments by Trustees 

HOUSE PURCHASE LOANS 
READILY AVAILABLE 


Metnber of' The Bialding Socieim'' Association 

London Oflicc: 12-14 Wigmorc StrccI, W1 
lei: l.ANgham 3B36 

Aihninistranve Centre: 

Thrift House, (ollingion Avenue, Bcxhill-oo-Sta, 
Sussex, fcl; Bexhill 45BO. 
hrnru hrs and Ait nuies thrautthout the cnnntrv 



WESLEYAN & GENIAL 
ASSURANCE SCX'IFTY 

The 125th Aniniil Oenml Meeiins wu held 
on ^il 5th, Mr A. H. S»y*r. MC, JP, the 
Socioty’s ChMHmii* mid: 

The Assck amoum to having in- 

oKgMd by nearly C^fiOOjm in ilie y«r. The 
lnvemicm*i Hwerve of £3,600,000 is £600,OOO 
gr eUff than a year ago. Valuation ^turpluaea, 
helofe alhK'atiom, amount to no kas than 
£2,400,000. The groas rate of ititereit earned 
oti the funds is £6 15s 5d. pet cent, an increaM 
of 4s- 3d. per cent. 


CXIMPANY MEHTINCf REPORTS 

tc iiM bom j^nbie to ineraiae the bidkiary 
Depamneot Revaraionary Bomia by 2a. Od. fo 
£3 Oi, Od. 090 nm aasured, and lo inodeiae 
the Industrial Department Reversionary Bonus 
by no less than 10s. Od, to £2 10s. Od. per £100 
aum aasured on maturity claims. There ia now 
jpnl*ir IOh. Od. difference'between the bonuses of 
the Ordinary and Industrial Departments bring¬ 
ing very chwe the time when we shall be able 
to say tltil there is practically noUilng to choose 
between policies' taken out m the Ordinary 
and Industrial Departments in the matter 
of prohraWility, notwithstanding the fact that 
premiums for Industrial Department policies 
are oolieuted moothly (or weekly) from the 
hocne. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
BOND AND SHARE HOLDERS, UNITED 

Th 0 eighty-first Annual General Meeting of The Fttgfuh Association of American 
Batfd md Shiere Holders, Limited, was held on April 6 , 1966 , at Winchester House, 
77 , London Wall, London, JiC 2 , 

Tlie following is an extracc from Hm: circulated Statement of the Chairman. The Right 
Hon. Lord Ritchie of Dundee, PC: 

The Compoiiy'a reauhs for 1965 

If gives me great pleasure to report once again record earnings for the past year. All 
sectioos of our buviness exp.anded during the year and contributed to this result. 

TffF. SERVICES OF THE ASSOCIATIOX 

Our activities cover all aspects of the servicing of Nordi American, Australian and some 
European securities. This work centres round ilie function of acting as a good “ marking 
fMune'*. 

Our ** S|tecSa1 Certificate System Is an extension of our normal marking name work, 
and this system is used to service the Ausinliaii and European scl urines. 

The Mafkitig Name Scheme gained two new members at the beginning of the year. 
Tlic wlwme is open to all marking name firms and provides the same high level ol' service 
as th.U obtained from holding shares in the nunc of the Association. 

Deceaaed Eatates Department. Under the laws of ('anadu and the USA it is required 
that (ItiC death of holders of assets of those countric'. sliould be proved with the respective 
Authorities. Dealing with all aspects of proving death, and where necessary, arranging for 
the trnn'ifiT of securities, etc., calls for considerable experience. Our department handles all 
such matters, giving c.xperi advice and attending to all fornvilities up to complerion. 

The reporit and accounts were adopted. 

7'fie offitf'i of the A<sociati^yn me at Citv (.utie Himsc, Square, London, EC’ 2 . 


The Officers and Directors of Wood, (iundy &: Company 
Liiniled announce tlic furniitli<in of a neve company 

Wood Gundy Securities Limited 

(hu <npi*rateit in Cutuuh' 

to carry on from today’s date the investment Inisiness pre- 
vIoa5>lv conducted by Wood, Gundy & Company Limited. 


llic Directors, and Common Shareholders oi‘ 

Wood ( Securities l.imited ate idetttical vvilli thtiso 

of Wood, Cumdx .Ski C ompany Jantilcd. 

Wood, Gimdv S: koiupany Limited will ctmtinue in thj5 
future as an investment holding company utidcr the 
name Wood Gundy Holdings Limited. 
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''"Ouf Rifg and Acbtdciic Dcpiiutiiiknts alMimi 
a profit Oil the yegfa wadung foe every ol 
;budne8f.. The ligc pffeiiiiiliiii ineobie of ^nearly 
£ 5 (K>j 0 Dff is eimll by ihodern standards but it is 
becier toltave a ttliitively «mall healthy account 
than a large account showing heavy losses. 

The increase in premium income achkved in 
the three mafor deportments was 4.S per cent in 
the Ordinary Deportment, 4.0 per cent cn the 
Industrial Department and 4.7 per cent in th^ 
Fire and Acci^pt Departments. These increases 
bring our total premium Income up to a figure 
exceeding £6,400,000 per annum. 

Tlic Annual Report and Staceniefic 
AociHints were adopted. 


Ihv 

treonomist 


Guide 

to 

Weights 

and 

Measures 

Compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist. 
96 pages of facts and 
figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. 

For the most widely used 
units, tables of 
equivalents are given; 
for units that are used 
only in certain countries 
and trades, conversion 
factors are given. 

The Guide, now in its 
second edition, costs 
17/6d.(U.S.$2.45) 
post free for cash with 
order, from: 

Publications’Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. Jeipes's Street, 
London. S.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


3U7 




KUWAIT 



Authorised & Fully Paid Capital KD 1,800^000 (K01 b£ 1 Sterling) 
Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1965 


I94i4 

kttwaitf 

Dinars 


UABILITIES 


Capital, Authori^ and Ksuctl 
I^IMKHOOa 24^,00aShare»t»fKO7.5«N>eachudi> 


^.000 

335,000 


Statutory Rci>erve 
General Resierve 


137,000 

500,000 


12,090 Proftt and Loss Account 


2.242,090 

342.269 


Balances due to otlier Banlis 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
26.257,363 (iiKiuding C ontingciKics) 

J IK),000 Proposed Dividend 

I.lability on ('onfirnied C'retths and 
5,786,(»13 Giiitrantecv as per contra 
34.808,335 


Kuwailt 

Dlasrs 


paid ),$00,000 


637,000 

22,226 

2,4S9,S6 

51,404 

33,649,032 
198,OtX) 

7,559,293 

43,916,955 


1944 

Kuwaiti 

Diasr» 

4,319,307 

4,600.000 


ASSETS 


10.998,712 

8,943,703 

160,000 

5,786,613 

34,808,335 


Cash and Balances with Bunls 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
British Gosernment Securities at 
under Market Value 

Deposits with Banks and Indtistiiiil Bankers 
Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted 
and other Accounts 
Unquoted Invcstmenls at Cost 
Bank Properties at Cost k'ss amounts written 

oir 

Customers Liability on C onlirirKd Credits 
and Guarantees as per contra 


ICutviiitl 

Dlfiari 


5,419,435 

4,188,385 

1,003,688 

14,406,257 

10,963,592 

136,040 

240,263 

7,559,293 

4^ 9T6,^ 


Al MAI I AWA, C/airmail 


Hl'NRY r ACil r, A.I.a. (,e nl Ulurwyrr 


Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 31st December 1965 


l'Ni4 



10()4 



K iiwftih 


KiiwhiII 

K liwaili 


Kimaili 

ITrnurs 


Dinars 

Dinar.'! 


Dinars 

5(H) 

SliiUilnr> Reset'C 

42.000 

25.610 

Bulancc brought forward 

J2.O»>0 

1 S0,(HH) 

(icnctdl RcM.’rvc 

165,000 


Profit after citaiging all evi’Krnsc.'t, making 


l«0,(H)0 

Puipnseti Oiviilcnvl oi 11 *‘4 

198.000 


provisions for contingencies and wnting 


)2^yn) 

B.iUukv chi I (Oil i'orwcii d 

22,226 

.351,980 

dow n asscta 

4»5,t;6 

v/7,>yo 


4277226 

.) 77,590 


427.226 


London ‘ Raii.ij>s B.ntk I inuk'd 

) aslcrri Bank I. imiled 
M'm I oik ( on f 'spomJt ni\ Bai cla) s Bank D.C.O. 

Bankci>i n list t ompany 
C'ltaNC Manhattan Bank 
li ving Trust C ompany 
Manufacturers Ha^o^c*r Trust Co. 


The Bank was estahlished in J961 and offers a full commeri hi 
hanking servu e for both domestic and fofei^n business. Hnqairies 
are hw iied ioncerning trader development or investment. 


APPOINTMENTS for further Appointments see pages 308, 309, 310^ 311, 312 and 313. 


Tlie Lioucion School ol 
Kc'onomit s ant] Political 
Science 


Appli.'H ino'; n'v ir.^'icil for iippuMiMiicnt 
Ui .1 IaMuiT'iIiIp or S'- Loi tuiNJshlp in 

the rJop-jrnmrTii ol .Sunsd Aj(nini:.Mn'irin 
friMM Oi'iol)**!' I, TlK* p(*r tin 

will i:jIv.«‘ pnii in the ifarb'iu' o» ihp 
l)Rn.iitmcnl und in pnrtli-iilnr will o^sl^t ihe 
Field Work ImIoi in Uil* orL'tmisioioh of 
fiiMil 'vo.lr «nti the inipyiutldn ol prafllcRl 
and thrniT'icrtl fluihe' A denri'e .'indoor 
diplpnia In Sorlul fl'ijdle'' iind Rood rnpenettif 
in tbe Held of .-tociPl are irquirea. 

I'he ..tthiiy 'jcwle tor Ijectuiers is 1'1,470 x 

XM fiu.oin X r»s -i: 2 .iio x C!H> £ 2 . 270 , 
tliereaf'er, subject to review, x XM—£3.62n 
a year, plus COu a year London Allowance', 
and foi AsMMani Leetmets it.ini x 
17b 11.1 OT X ISO £1,340 a ywii'. pUiR 
160 ft .veil! London Allnwanee, with 
superonnufttlon beiiefttk In both caseR. Tn 
nsiiefcislns the starttnff salary, conaldcratlon 
wMI b« Kiven to aire and experience. 


ApplleatlonM sbould be received not later 
than May 6. 1986. by Ihe AiwUiaut Secretaiv, 
t)ir Irfiiidnu School oC EcononiiCH and Pohtlcnl 
Soienov. Houghton Suect. London. W C.2. 
fi'ipi ahum uppIlcitUon fotntM und turthbr 
^ liars may lie obtnined. 


Economist Troduction 
Ent?ine(?r 

RUSTfiN A IinRMPBY 1 tMi n'D, 

I INr C/LN 


Thp Clili‘1 1’iodui.lliin CwMUol Maiu^tT 

•efiUDTs HI) :issi‘-luiil ulin vill uiictviluk.« 
du'iiilefl Mitlios ul uiodui'.iim Lonirol 
piobleni.^. thv wojK vlll be vailed and 
uii'*n*K(iiv, hiiivMnx Mie nion into I'oniurt 
wpii S.ili"., tiniijnefiinx Atcuuiitiiiff .«nd 
M .11 n 1 1 su. I urin? Dt'p a rtir en •>. 


•fhi' po.Miuin will bp filli'd by 11 ^oiing 
man inievested in solvins prubloins using 
srtiijsilc :)I meihod.'-. He will ho%P » 
iJi'fiee Ul diploma iii economics or 
prorlu. i Ion emiineitvinff. barked up bv 
nw or two >ear->’ experience :n commeice 
or iiMluHtry. 

Starting smIuit will depend «in 
riualinrnilons. bui- will not be than 
v.'l,ovt) per annum. 

Apply. wMh brief detsiis of experience 
to date, to: 


P«rrMiun'-I Ofllepr /Fu)plo\m«nl), 
RUSTON li HOHNHRy. LTD.. 
Sheaf lion Wnik*. 

Lincoln 


University of Giassow 

^ Chao of S'ofiolotitf 

ApiJi.i . 1 ',iin. .t c It' .ril 111) iijji'nit iii'i.' 'll 

he Ohiiir 'd Hrii'iit "In ‘ i,> a new 
xppiiin'Mieiii 

Appl'.euiions (2U rop'eii) 'hu'ild be Mjbmi:vrd 
; no' iH'ei !)i(iii Mi'V ;j. i‘)HU '..n ’.he 
' uncifi’.i'/neil, liimi when; liii'.hn parUi'Ulii:^ 
i mu” bi’ oOTt’MPM- 

ROBT T HUTCHLSON, 
j Stvii’ary ol ilie Un-veisilty Couii 


The University of Leeds 


Department of Psychiairy 


AppIUii'Icti)^ me litvlled from GRAUUMT.'.S 
for The piMi ol ADMfNJSTRATfVK 
ASSISTANT In THE DEPARTMENT OP 
PSYCHIATRY. Siilury on the scale 
£(»6!l-£ 1.363 ft i.h oppottupliles Cor promoltun 
to 3 vrrle riving to £1,890, Initial 
appoint nipni al any point on the scale. 
Apuiirstiions (three copies), stating age, 
qu;i)iii(aiion'i .'lid e'cnerlencs. atid naming 
three iclereeii, idtoula reach The Registrar. 
Til'’ llnivcrsilly. IieedH 2 ffixiia whom further 
, pm’ll uI'iiB f.iu be obnilned), net later IJifti. 
M..y i. im. 


University of New .Suutb 
Wales 

I.eoturcr 

-<;}!• nV' .^CC 01 J^irA^H'Y 

.1 ’ iiji'.'- lire Inviled toi iiypo'nimcnl 
•J ’ill* I In. -iiifTlI InUed pO'-l'Ion 
i^ulujy, *A4.tU}b vaaao pui awuum. 

c:omin(Ui”:n„' liulaiy wul be u-n,’ tu 
<6ua)i;i>;a:.{jn:i und expciioiii'O. 

Appliciin''! muM have « d!'.»hv;ulsh<;d 
.li'ddcmic .'ccuid. Pra(:ik.»J U 

. (tchiruble and university ii.hpet;u.i'A 

Aciuld bf ,ui advantage. 

Th'ercninco will oe'gfycn to .ippUcuntfi wi h 
:i .special inl0re5.l In one or iiu.ie of the 
tollowlnij .iKft'-uocoununft tlpir-y, tttiuini .1 
, iK'CQUr.tlnu, and luaiiagorlftl twruaulinu. 

' OppnrTuniMciE exliil for Leucbiiix al bolh 
the ,iiv| hoiiaiirs levels. CI.. 10 L are 
a'ailnblr to tuxint rOxoai'ch. 

D’:lu)l't uL appolnliucnt, iniTuding 
supcraniiuaiion, study leave and i-.oufimg 
'mi*, nnv hi: ohTa!n**d tmiii th«* 

I A.'<so<'iftU»n ot Coninionw««Hh UnlvtMMtti'- 
(R''.'ini'ii OTttce). IfaiTboniugb Huu e. r«U 
: Mall. London, a.W.1. 

'Ipplfr-Jinn': olr«e. In /.Uk;:.«).» i.nd T. 0 TjrV.'». 




m 
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ComnilBsiiniera 

National Utiiungsi CofnmitU^' 

•twriil une'ituliliKtuHt vftcftnct«f ill Lfxxten 
HHrt iu« jMiiviuteA tor men and meirntn vw 
Mr* vrHKt i^mMuien ivinulel >1* 

lo (liitMihii savtnge end rijfppnr- 
vritU Uliectors *nd,Trnd^ 

In HpniirK rn ri'.*»'h*5i6 and ad(|r«M» Rfln**-'' 
<.iiilflr«ii mmur I lit) inana((«(ttewK*l 

iiublii wppaltimr. wnrt iv fn 
vuluiii.il'' lUid Mimrt *^'1'.’ 

nr kHiicMiil pturuiiiiiCh ai‘« r i n<it 

iiiL 27 VI (ivfr; lining to mtU 

uSdiltoMl to 

API'l U.A rICIN' FURMH troiii Manmifr 

MppIVwlinii d«6iiut>l«- CII.06HN0 UAU. 

A Pill ::•» 


The BrltiHh CounoLl 

flS n.iVips 
i/JNfXlN. W I 

ADtilK'HtlonH m* lnvK*d for U»* 
luiUiV)iiiv: piiHi . 


I aaMX ■ ■'I , 

Mid-Essex Technical Colleffe 
and School pf Art 


Vi'iut'l.i Rnnrt. Rnutft.'niielmKrurtf ‘ 

OrpQi tmnt Of Commerce attd 
Mamigefneni 


hpquired from 8«ptflnb«M l. l<H>h! 

^ at SKtopit W3TbiW'.R in irot^omm 
.<Nn RTAT1#a'IOT, Apphc.inK imiAi hiivp 
mi liiiMiiiir?. di»Ki'»** tognrhei wiiJi niiiMotn into 
iiifirt'isloiinl iiiul ur Iprt.uiinr. pxpi-nonce 
rji SINIUH Ll CTUfll-.K in HOfilAI. ANn 
TNiJUHTrilAl, III IJVTiONh Apr*l'«”'n' 
rnmold bovc « clOfmM wlf^ a p»y«lM)lagit:el or 

fiorlulnaiPHi lilhf. 


iJt rrCTIJRKFI In AfCOUNlANl-'Y 
‘^inilic'unth inuat bn pippared lo li'iit’ii 
AtirlitlUN und Gxncotovaiiip Low and A^’^nuotn 
up III Final Pi'otPViliinMl IcvtI 

(I) LKCIUREIR 111 OOVlvKNMCNr 
A|ip|i<'iui shriiild huvf n flrj'.ii"’ 'iH'l 'T 
■uiiip. iif> piiitpsslunal quailflnii inn'■ and 
iniipl hiiv« htid tfRimnem,** auii m lni.il 

nulhnf'.tv 


Si'UlOS 

Spimii Li-(niii‘i I' ' III) hi ' no ili Ni i‘'* sHu. 
I Intiiioi. Ll.gV.i 1/1 j. ,M| (j/ In J i.i i.ij lu 
■ .11:1.1 ill 

! A."M*.ltinco tnuiitd.* i n^i nl rrni'*''pl 

! pxpPUMv, m,iv bp pivpii 

I Appiirui •on In'tii't iitid luMtiri pmd'iilmn 
I mm I ho FU.iiinpiit 


THF UNIVfcW$ITV OP LIBYA 
a"N<*«A/'i “5 A«8iaTANi; pRoi i.^^m 
<jP ArdoWNTANtJY c;andldiil«! ,i»Uould 
havp ii'pioleinuiiMil tiuallllcatlon. irli-vanv 
tnacliinf'- expoilnni-r nnd. preteiablv. a 
itiriltct di-tfip« ii'iibi a umveiAity m 
Hrilalii 


NmImm Ilbviin £.7.(100 por annum Ipmr 
8 ppi ornt. lux Oriituily o£ £000 
rwo vpai'h ChUriren’i. allowum ph Madn'al 
wbptiip KnipUiyei'H Nuperannuuiion 
iHintiiiiuttuii paid FnruM and buiifug* 
ulimvunr* for oumlldute, wifp and up lo 

tlUPM r.hlidTcii. U.K. I*8V* tar»H puirl 

It rnntiact renewed Two-vear i-ontDiCt 
Kiittiuiileiid bv ih* Bnllsli Council 
Fleam iiunie DKI flirUNl/'J'i DKH 


Write. piioHnc relevant ie|pipn<e 
miiiilier, to-. 


Reovul III lent (llvIhU'O, 

THK BKITIHH (JOUNOIL, 
lift Dttvle'i Siiept, 
tamdun. W.l 


I The University of Warwick 
' lUtrl'Time Craduale Studies 

' Appllputnifi;) Hie invited rtum vimDuhI'" Im 

I ip.!l..t 1:11 nt'i loi 'Ilf* iii-i.'ieei nl M ^ vi iMiij , 

. and IMi D ui the lollowltia MiOtei'i... 

I Ki OUOlUlt'S 
' l•;ll^'ll‘ll (tiriuliira 
Fl iMii’h 
, riiilo^upliv 
I I'(>11 111-. 

• Piirf-i'mc «"trdii!ile studeuri; u'lll he 
; to alictid recMlui'h' loi eupei vi-muh '<>■ 111111111 '. 

nr inF.tviif'tiuiiiil cmirnes, and to ic id*' viiliin 
I iHUMonnble diaiance of the Univeislt- 

Ctriiduiilei. in Hiihierl.s nlhei ilnii ohiloMipiis 
aw Hiliiiitird In reiid Kir the rjp'tiei' nt 
M A in pliilo.upliv If rhev chii hlioa evidence 
I ha I ih-v would pinlit tioni a stud'’ ol 
liliil'i.'-iipli' III the liciiiriiialt' P'ri'l 

riirthci dctuihi and applical tun fiHin . 

UMj.' ht! nlitiuMcd Imin The Hi'ri.iim. The 
tl!inrj|Mi\ lit Wiiiwit'k.. Ciiveiiiiy, 

, Wai wick-,line 


for furthei purtu uUii.v and miplu ii ion 
loiin to he letlimed cuinpleted ii> ^iH^a 
a;, posh,bit: 


H‘ON(.lMIS (' ipcilllietl toi |•l.ANNI^'l. 'I I AM 
III work on eiojinmu tispccis of tto firiiu 1 
liexeloomeiii Fhiii Good Milmv. inn ic too; 
woik a It Inn 11 viuiiii; nnd enttiuhiasto iitiuii 
with •i uidc ntiore ol iiklllH 

ftOPl.r to f’lHiiiilnir CKonp. Huildon-. ri.,Mi;ti 
Kiitne -.11 11 71 floiin'.iilJ filled Ilellii I 1 


University of Lancaster 

Dethnltnent of llconoinlcfi 

ADiJlii-Jt'iii'i'' Mil* inviied for 
I.I-'CTUKI smi'S and ASSI.SlAVr 
i.i:nTiiiii'SinFs m KfXJUOMics 
Autihi'mloii'. UP partii-iilnilv hituiMl linni 
rMtidnltiie-' With an lnt,ereF>t m Imoiiimoi« 
l‘•lhl-\ or -fiiniil Applied l-.i'orirniiii -. 

Vhp viliin Miile'iuie- I.i'ctuiiti, 
i'\ 4 i'll \ I'Mii III ll'j.OlO x J. H.t to I 'MINI 
s. III r • ■'711 (Kmciencv Bin - k i ho 
to j:Niiti, A.sMMntil Leciiiier. s i.ioft & 

10 £1.180 K £80 to £1,.740. 

Fuilliei puitiniluiH may be oblalned 
ft ixi thi* ttpi icljnv, UlllveiMlv lit 
l.iiiiMsttM. Biiilnog llouhe lami aMer. 
to uhoni ipiihcMtioiiH '.hoiilu tic sent nut 
lalei iiiiiii Mil'. i4, FKih, 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 

FacutHf (it lu dvomU- and Social 
Studies 

Applir iii lull', .1 iird fill the tiillo 110 

(>o 1 

1 A.'-’.SI'-'1 ‘IN I I.F.l’JTIlfMf Ol 1 l•r;^lIlll■R 

III I'.ciiiiiinin .*> 11111 ) V aMiiiiJiiM- 1(1 

<IUhIiIo".iI-'HO- mid nhueiirllic n 1 ilir luiln'i iiik 
•C llll'.'' 

AsMslmil I,Cl Mirer £1.180 ' l'Ro • . ;Ul. 
la'i'liln-i . ' 1 4711 \ 'to t: ■’ 01II -v 
r8h IHli -i 1:00 -L'JfitI) 

Ficlcictiic mil he «(\rn i,i pi-Muns viih 
M s|ii'ii:i| iiiieiiD'il UI' I111.1111111,' III lo.ii litMii.iMi'iil 
I riiliiiniii '. 

.: TWO (lit Moitr Kr:.si-AR(;n posi's -n 

the lollun iM ' , i.iilev 

ii r.iiiii pr. i 1.4IHI 



I 7.‘| J.l !/.• ‘ ... ' 

lilMiot |{c;i>,iuh (ittiiei, C'lhii X 
l.. 0 (l I.M.ill, 

riircicnce will he alven to r .uirlichiics with 
III inti'iH'.t 111 ic'iional e(oiiiiiiiii iii.ihox 
'ilpi-di:i(‘iplin.ir\ iciituuh iii Ihe li<-ld' id 
•■coiioinic'. Mild pithlii'S. (inrHiJotl w oiiiiiiIiiik 
itid llninidiil instil iirinu*. 

f-iiMdidiilc- 4 iHditulnil; lliu Miiion -i a ill l»«* 
I oii.iidried 

Applu-nliiui fotnlR me .«vii,lui)l< Mnoi me 
Rer'istim. lu ahoiii iippln jm uir >lioiilii he 
.seiil liol liiM'i llliiti Api ll '18 I'iiiU 

University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

Kellogg Felloieshipit iit Agin utturat 
Pkvnimiics 

l*C)8T -(!rt XDUA'rr FKl.l OWi4Hll-*S 
FOR Till- YlAK j"ifl «■; 


University of Glasgow 


Remiich Assistan isfi Ip i n 
Agricult unit Economics 


Appllrntlunt 11 re Invited tor a Resauroh 
AiKixlntilNhip ill .4grl<-(iUmaI Lcoiiuriiics m 
the UeuuriUKMit of Political ICuniuiiny. TU* 
Miccesaful iipplicuiit will partlcmui* in u 
studv ot the mui'kcting ol Scottish seed 
potnfncii While .spediillsvd quulihcanonti 
lU At 1 u-whill III FconiHnlcs and'Oi picvuiu,>i 
exp«i:encc of Miud.ving ths pioblcKi.. ot 
markuiiiia lunn products would he aa 
udvaiUttvo reeeui Kra<luot«8 ui (iiiui je.»r 
Miudcni'i in AtirlruKui'P or in Fconomics uhh 
.in iniurest In miiiketing aif uUo Invited 10 
HPPlv. Sal'ir\ .sc-jle; £l,10( iu £ 1 ,:i4ti pev 
a nil pill. Tiu* oppolntment vMlI b«i lor two 
viiaiTk imd ihe iTiltUii Balary will br ti.\od 
iiccordhic to cxperlvnc* and QUnUtlcutions. 


F.S.8 U. 

Applictillons rdve copies) .^houM be lodged 
not lyter rhun Muy ft, iPOC. with the 
undrtr-biued lioiii vhom further paiiiuularA 
may be ulFiilncd. 

BOBT. T HUTCHFSON. 1 

S,v.*dair ut lUa Univeisii Ciiurt. 


Applirntinns are Invited tot FelliKiahiDs of 
one .veiii-'h duiution leiiuhle .11 uu Aiiiiinuiii 
Uiilver'^lt.v. toi srlld.^ and i'es>?iii( h rclu'ed 
to Ihe ngrlcultura) seclru of u nruwiMr.’ 
induafnul in oDotnv Tin.-, niishr mvei anv 
aspect of econnmu- 01 hociai climi-;e m MiMisn 
or Ill-sh tiid-lciiiruru utilrh 1 * uxiimiii- .is 
a tunHequeiH'* ol ilie arowih ul 'he ei.inoiuy 
Ketierullv. 

P«ll»I«^ win normallv lie lequiied 'i- 
produce a thesis at the end ui ihi- \C(ii and 
some form nt publication will be liii.kio’ed 
111 this cfiunlt'. 

FcMoms uih icceivp a amni' sulhuu-tit to 
novel luiiuiti. tiavel and hvintr exiifiise'. lur 
oni- pet Soil SuccL*.4stul Candidali-. will tri¬ 
be! Meen the ages of 211 and ll.ft, and .diuiilil 
be xiaduiiiuii wllh clthei a posi-pradUHte 
dfKree nr several venrs' relevant expet loiice. 
The\ v.lll iih .0 need to he a.sMiind ol 
putt-Fciuosship empltivinein in the Bi.iisii 
lsle.i 

Fmlher piullciiluis nmv be ohlmned tioni: 
Thu A.tlIIuiun-il Acliu^ltiienl Unit, 

Fellowship l*>0ti 67. 

The Dop»tti“i*hl '>l AnileuU'iiiil I'fonointi-v 
The lTnlver>iiiv 
NiMu-iisIle ujiun '!'«>• 1 . 

'Ihe cio’-iiu*, di'u hii ipphialmn'i 
M'M lt> MMili 


■"The Unfverirtty of • 
Manchester 

I 

, Manchester Bjusffu?ss S\ hoot 

AppUrenens 11 le iiiMCtd tor rue pr>ei.M ot 
, Benioi Lett in el, LectUicr or A'si-tarH 
l.erltliei hi th- tOl'UNVinij; ..ubiL-u < 
kCOKOftttCS 
fJTATftinCS 

lMf)l78TRfAL RteLATIONS 
M \RKRTlNO 

Initial sahiM' unci sMiMi-, ,411 .ii<iiii-.t in 
' riUaliflr-ii t'uik.s unrt evpi'i lenre, sulins uiust-'s 
P'M .rnnunr Mi-njoi Lctum ' ; 400 to 

(....uWuu lu review/, Labiurar, £1,470 
I to £2.620 ti-evtsod gcpliiKi; Amdidim LoctUHr. 
f 1 JO/ to 1 . 1 ,.Kl (icvi.fij si’ttlesi 
Meinbeisliip ut 1- !■’ H U., and the irufeibiluy 
of adiiin-i lu in.- 0111 * through omisuRunov 
Apptti' 0 tl(>n'. niList be recftHcd noi latei than 
Apiil F.i>,|j h' II).* Hif.'istiui, The 
irnixfisitv Miiiohcsicf i;i troxn v hfim 
fur'hei p.iiM Ml.ii', find funi) . ot applictiiinn 
may be ohu.iiicri (lunie leleience 

Jli 6b K' 


‘ f T*h'e 6f liivertnifel 

4j>P0JfUmenls Board 

'AUppUcatluiO'' 8V« Invited tm on additional 
post i>i AdBlBTANT .ST rur l ARY to be 
respoii<;ihl* to fldvlHc Arl^, eiaduatea. both 
men anti #oniiL-ii. about taieuis and rn help 
In ohtuinlnp po-ts Oarididate.s .shuiiid 
bil sriul'i-itoh Who hii\e had esipenenrc. 
prefernbiy varied, in one m muiu tield.s ol 
>' work In drHI^Ik Arra gradiiatCH are omnluved 
Kxpeneiii-e ol pensoimel wnik would be an 
advaiitnae. TeiichlnH experlem'e alone will 
noi .sudice. Citndtdatcs .shoulil norniHU> Ihr 
J8 10 40 years ol age Both men and women 

' •VetfSiTb' <i«lnrv tvlH be'in the range 
I £ 1,740'i’2''70 pei annum on » scale rising 
by muiuul ln(,jcment.\ to k’-l.tiJu pei annum. 

Part,Iter partiotilarf; may be obtnined Irorn 
The Re«l.-:trar. The Umversiiy, Llvopool 2. 

To whom appliuutluna (l.pu uupie.M. toaeihei 
with the names ul tinee leleifcs. should be 
subiiuMial noi lutui than Apnl liM lOOii 
Fl-ii,tf fi'jiili.' Rtl CV 10 I- 


Innei 1 (inditn I-(hji-.itiuii Anihoi'il.v 

Wandsworth Technical 
College 

W,andKWDilli TItvh Bireat B W >• 

Buiiimsss Kiuclien Deii.iiiuient teniinert 
lioiii .Sculemher l lOBli ow.n--; to 
espao.*iun nl work, tuui ti.ssi.sitini leciuitn'k 
Grade B one in leHcli I'.n.th.di. with 
-some libci.il siinh'*.' 'Rel BKIi. Iwo to 
teach I I iiiiuinic* Mi m nire ol (loniiiiariie, 
Hlxfofv and Fcun.iinK Hisloiv In 
'• A ■* level and O N I) C, siiidenls 
(Her BS*-:i iind one u nisi ar(‘ount.Hnr. 
to leach bu.-.lne.ss slutisLir! iiiirt 
:tf.'•ouniani'" lc» (> N D O N C and 
vnrinus pioles.Moiuil s,\ lliilnise.s iRiU. H84 1 . 

Baton' sc.-ile r uji.'i. i: I [ phr Loildun 
alloWalus- IJTIh WLih luldihCiMs lot 
011.1 IlfirMiinn',. .sMii'ting point depend*, on 
uUiUihculion-, liaiiilm.: and expuiunicc 

Appilruiion (nrnv. nliiiiin-ibli- li'oni (he 
,Sei-r«Tuiv ol llie fbille > 1 - in he lelijined 
within 14 diiv', of the .ippe.nance ol 
I ins Hdvei'i iseoifiit 


The British Council 


thp: university of ubya. facjolty 
OP COMMISROE AND ECONOMICS, 
PROFESSOR OR ASSISTANT PROFFSHOR 
OF ECONOMICS. Candida ton should have 
M flrsr degree Irom a uulvei'Hit.v in Britain 
relevant loauhing experlenne and, prefeiaiilv, 
tf higher degree 


Salary: wKhln range £2,140-£ 2.330 pei 
annum iu-c.nrdlm: Ip OuRlItlcalionh and 
eicperiencc. Mil riled allowunce of Gfi(i3'-£3{0 
accmdiny to siilni'V. Additions tor cblUlien 
Income tax rafuhaetl it levied Free fuiimihcd 
accommodurlon. Ouitli grani. Employe!'s 
superannuation oonirlbuiton paid. Medical 
and itiHpriince eeiiemes. Terminal giunt 
F.ne'i paid lur candklurp and luiolh 
Mid-tour pasaurios loi (hildicn m Britain 
Twii-yeui cuntruct RUiiiuiiii-<d bv 'he 
BilU'ih Cuuticil. 


Wine oiinlinr DIO 60 UNI'*!« DRH. in 
Reel iiitmeiii DuMsinn, The Bi iM.-.h CouiiimI 
Oil D.JVie. Siieei. LnndUll W1 tor tlliMfi-i 
paiTlM]l:n' and applii-.'M 1011 I'umi in hi> 
leMiined luiiipleieU u'. .xoon us possible. 


TfNI VI-.Kht I V OF W'Al.KK 

University College of 
Swansea 

, Assistant t.fu tiner in Politics 

Aptilii aMuii'. . 411 ' MlM'cd tni Ihi- pu-.l of 
A-.m.'I.wiI III I’OLI Ties. 1(11 -Jihiih 

a spei.ial iiileii",i in ihe (invriiiniem ,ind 
INflUio, nl Ihf USA 1 .-, denriihle I'lif* pn.-.! 

1 ;. Icii.itile iioiii f>i tiiljei ] I'Mii, 

The .s.il.iik a ill be mi me .s-. jle k l o.'Wi > 
C'lii In l‘l.!7,t r.iiile iiiiiiei irvicui 'uucih|,| 
a till F S S U benelii s 

I-'iiilh(M |)iii I ii'iil.ii,' iiiiiv be oliininetl lioiii 
Ihe IKiciMi.ii UllMe^'lt^ (’ullec.r nl Swansea. 
' Sin;;lel<iii F.iik i-^v m e.i h\ hiirii 
uppliciilinir '.hnnld Ih* M-i-eived iini larei than 
Mini . ru,l, 


1 Univorsit.y of Nottingham 

Vii/elfa Reseuri fi h'cltoirship 

' A|iphi-'iiiniir me inviieii loi this newly 
e,labli‘.|ied Felhia',hi|> lenable hi Ihe 
I )i>pu 1 1 men I 111 1 11(1 u' n Ul 1 J'lconoimc s 
ahull IS iriii'iwleil tu i>iiiouru''e research 
HI cioiuimii limitKiul m iidniinisliutive 
rt-peit- 111 me teMil'j and clnlhim; 
ilidii. iin- 7 lie value ol Ihe Fellowship 
I' Lt 0110 u veil) and |I will be awarded 
iniM.ilh Ini i\Mi MiM.'^ Cundidatcs should 
uieiiMMbi' be 'Madiiiiius ill economics with 
Slime bi) .inc.ss experience Fmm of 
.i|)i)h (luin .iiirl (ijiihei deMiil.', leMiinable 
uul luM'i limfi iviuv 7iii. lioiii ihu 
I Reiti vl.ru V. 


Magee University College, 
Londonderry 

MiiKee Uni\eiMi\ Colieve invites upplicaliutiH 
loi the im.u ul 

AS.SJSTAN1‘ LIsCTURfclSHIP IN POLITICS 
Apphiairiiiii' (f.i> copies or one ropy in the 
eii.-.e ol oV4*''.eHs (uMdidatea). Oaminu three 
leierces, suuvild be .sent not liiiui than 
May 14, UMbi tu th(' Re»tstiai Muuee 
lluiversiU c:ulle«c. Ijondoiidcriv from whom 
iurthei puiiiciiUiis niu\ b>' iibtuined. 

University of London 
Dcpartvient of Kitla-Marn} St udies 

Applmuiion Is invUfd Imni giudiitii**« 
luuaei VV) Im HPPOinrmcni un 
.\dminisnaii\c A.ssisonr in denartmenr of 
FXTRA-MURAL STITDIFS The post is 
(oiiicined ‘(enerulh witli uduii eduialmii 
and b quahhciitlnn nr e\poii«Mice m iim 
Held nl sixuit 'uudie is i)iE:leiiod 
liiiiuil suiiM>. uKurdin.,; 10 > 1:0 und 
pspi’Mcii'e Wilhm the Miner 1 uiidei leview) 
k 'HlU in i:i.:'!k0 plus Lult Lnuduli Allowance, 
rsKU membeishlp 
Applicutinii in widlinu. giving full 
p.iiliculnrs and the nuines nnd tirtrtressev of 
iwo loleree.' should rtaen ihe S«i:reia»y tu 
ili« Seiible Oniici.sltv <»l London .Senate 
M(*li.'>*. WCl ii.it lalci thiio .Apnl 21 IW*6. 


University of Glasgow 

Leiiureship or Assisfantship in 
Agricn It uruI Ik-on omn -.s 

AtipJjcutions iii-e invited In' .1 LectmT.ship or 
A'9.‘isliiiKsiiip in A> 4 I l•'llh tii.ij Fi'niiiiinii s in 
Ihe Da))..ir))ient ol Fo|iii(..il j.ioiioms W'hile 
■prctuli.sed riuuhlli .ti imr in A-iicullurul 
T'.( onouiK • iimild bi uii iir|\iio;,tx> . "i.iduaitf, 
III 1-.I (inimiK , M Uh .in .nltie;,< in ilic |iiiibh*m-> 
ol itk'iiculiuip Hie uliio invited in appjt 
8:ilai\ seiiU- C 1.470 lo l“.(b‘tt) pi.-i ainuiin 

1(11 iiCtMliei'., LI.mil to t! 1.140 nei atiiium 
Ini A-'i'l.mi' Initial valan ami iM'.idi ul 
iippoiutmeni .n i oidiii*' Mi e-.p( 1 iciu e aurt 
1)111 hill a! inns F S .S.CJ 

A|)|ih. sti inn-. 1 l-i" in .eppie'- loi a Li-ci m ei.hip, 
thiee (opiei lui nii A!irtuu.(Mllshu>) huuld be 
lodu'ed, not lidei than Aiilil L*7. I'lMi, ’\iUi 
Lhe uridci i<;iH-(l troni wimni lunhc! 
pm I ii-DldI". liUi-, be iibt(lined 

Hdlll f HUTCH I.SON 
bei-ietarv ol llie Uiineisit\ Cmiil 


For further announcements 
see pages 307 & 309 to 313 


Australian National 
University 

Lecturer in hU onom'u Hi.stoiu 

Apphcaiions ore inViied foi appriiiMmerit Kt 
a vueunt p(>>i. ot L(>ciuiim in F.i.onomic Hi-.luiv 
In the Bchool ol 0*-nei:il SlUdles ut the 
! Unixei.Mii The hupomiMu' \« 111 be expetted 
Id lake up itiiM' ».4 :.(i''t' )•' pushibh- 
('and)duU's .dmuld ha\c linmiui.s 
(luahUculions .lU Eeunumu' llisiuiv ui 
Ri-uiiotnli-h due lanei bcin->. ioiiibined with 
uu inleiesl lit tho hustolK ul troutrnerit 
' pidblcms (tl eeunumii dcv'-lopincnt i. 

The Dep'tii inieiil ul U unuuiii Hixloi,\ is a 
i rlepiii-imeni ol the FitcuUv ol Fconomics. 

11 ollen. foiiiSHo leiidmi; to me piis.s oi 
honour', detiiut.' ut tlacheloi oi AiMs or 
I Bueheioi ul Froitomli-*.. Candidate), uic 
I siipervi.sL-d Itu the de^ie*- ul M'i'ii,*i of AriJt or 
MtiMtir ol l':<-«.)tJOi'ncs ,iiul nl Dul-IiiI of 
I Philoiionhv 'file cnuiU'-*-! iiuludu i.tudies of 
Ihe modem de\clopnieiii ul .'keiudad 
i;( unimiic’, ini-hidiiu; the Uii1t(*(l Kin'.:(lum 
. United biatHc ol Amaiini Au.sti'iihu J.ipun 
Hud me U B.K H . and the hudury ot 
ernnohiic tliouiTlU, 

Muliuv on appointmt>ci< will be in 
ucfordunn* with qu^ihAcutiom. and experlanc- 
i v'lUun the iwniie ll>Ai SOd ;i !iiA220 - iHAb. :4ti 
pk-t annum. 

Furthoi inlormailun and the forms » hmh 
t should areomp'anv mi apphe-ut'on iiia' be 
j obUiined tnim the Associoiinti ot 
, Communwenlth linlvei.4lri«s (Branch Clb'-ri 
' Miirlliorouah House. I»h 11 Mali Lmotuo '4 W I 
' Apphcfillons Plus* In A*is'(-mci .-m,. 

' LuIk'OU mi ,/i. I,f ''(( plfifi 
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KsaKH men 

The Consumer Council invites applications for the post of Research 
Officer. Applicants mutt be not less than 28 years of age end must 
have at least a second-class honours degree in economics or a related 
subject, with post-graduate experience in research or in economic 
work in industry, commerce or a public service. Salary range 
£1,829-£2.240: starting point within this range according to agf ^ 
and experience. Contributory pension scheme. Annual holiday 4 
weeks and 2 days. Application forms can be obtained from The 
Establishment Officer, The Consumer Council, 3, Cornwall Terrace, 
London, N.W.1. The Council is an independent grant-aided body 
charged with informing itself about the consumer's problems and 
promoting action to deaf with them. 


The University of Hull 

Department of Political Studies 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 


ApoUcatlons are inviLeci for appolntmeni- 
TWO poet* in POLITfCAL aTODTTO. 

(1) Lteturar or Lectumr, wiih 

special refei-ence tu [iii«rnaUonal Polltins 
12) Temporury AHMstant Levtur«r. foi o«e 
j/rar. tnt«res',6 In BrtMsh ao^crnmeiu 
preferred. 

Balar; scale: 

^ l^turer. r 1.470. €2,630 per unn•mi 

Arslgtant bec^uter, C 1,103-€1,34(1 per unn^m 
with Paso 


r'lr’her pnrfii'jiu;. m.'iv i)e fium 

ine -.itfiii.-a, 'u ’■ nr>m .ippli'-ailoii.s 

eopie*.,) bp .-m b-, Apj.l m. I'tua 

W. D OFAJO 

R**^• ii' 


Sidrvcy Research Unit 

Apphcationfi are invited tican men and 
wuaicn piiij-jrlcnredl In social ur ecwnoniie 
:.'atlr(KS. inurkei reeetreti. social (Myehelovy. 
01 tlip ose ol yompntei's, to head a Survey 
Unit, Abo'Ji be mtaailiihed Ui Ui« Collide. 
The uppoiutmriu will Do for seven years 
renewable ami wsll m'ry with It an Official 
Pellowshjp in the Collciie The Unit will 
be used Ijv members of the Oolltere for 
l•.•s4ttrf■h in’u ■^.noial. **‘’onoinl«: and pornosl 
problems b'jt 'lie pel son appmnied v/ill also 
htive Time lo 'uideiuke leReaicli ol Uii own 
I'lirthcr puiMculars limu the Waiden, to 
whom uppjir’uiiotri. numlnff two retereen. 
Lhuuld b'^ Pin /'ueMlay. Mov 10. 1900. 


NORIH WEST 

ELECTRICITY 


(1) SENIOR ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 

(2) ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 

(3) SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER 

TARIFFS AND ECONOMICS SECTION 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
BOARD HEADQUARTERS 


These arc nesv txiste in Ihc Tanfls and t.'oiioin l^iLl.on. 


PoM« ft) and 42) 


The work of rlic.Section is conccriic(J with - 

Formulation of kmij and short term rcuioml fprijcastN of cconom.c 
growth ami estimation of cHecis on tiUurc rcfimremeni) for electricity. 
Provision and interpret a lion <>f ataiisties and economic inii*lligi,ni,c 
inliirmalion including consumer .saiRipling. murltti surveys and load 
and coal rcaearch. 


Flcetricky Supply costi, pricing policy. tariH praeiices and inveatmeni 
problems. 


ApplicantA thouid )i.)ve a deiiiee in economics and <t knowkdfie of modern 
dtatittical techniques, bxpcncncc m the Ltecincuy Supply Indusii/ would be 

•n ail vantage. 


Sftlnr^ B iinMCfl * 

Po« (I) p.a pins 

Post (2) II,I50/£I.475 >71. DlM? 

Commencing salary depending on qualiiKcatTods lUld experience 


P ■ 

pe. 


Foel m 

A Second Assistant Engineer is required to Jeil wiih the dcs.gn sml 
forniulalion of urills Duties will aiso include ;— 

Analysis of aalea and revenue and organisaiion ot uonaumai surveys. 
Irtietpretallon of sftaihitical Information, dralnm; «}[ ^prclal agreenienfs, 
fnvestlgatJOn fntio special larifls and prcpjiraiion of urtfl notices ipd 
leaheta. 

Qualifications in angineeriog will be an sdvmtaec. but experience in all 
the nenu ocmioned wUl not be considered is esscntul. 


Salary Range: £l,7loy£2.l70 pa. plus £60 p.a. 

ConMnencmg salary depending on qualifications and experience. 
Appllcatfons on forips to be obtained ^from . The Sccrciary. Marlh Wctif 
ILkciriciiy* Ckeeiunod Road. Manchescer fi. anef returned «o b'm by 
April 25, 1966. 


RESEARCH 

PLANNINe 

Tl'ta toam of Aaaaaroh Planning Offiaett aaaitltng Hgadquarrara ReseaTCb 
hlanogamem In tha telaction and control of oroi#^ lor our Rosenreh and 
Development Oepertmoni is to be enlarged. There are vacancies for Moaoaich 
OfNoeri at f«^el levela. 

Wo are tackling a wide ranga of problfims arkung fipifi currant managomant 
procenea and our staff must bo famlilar with techniques for obtaining quuniiia- 
Uva information and applying it sciomincaliy in a comp)ax managomant field, 
fiuocaaaftd oafidMaiaa wm ba ancouragod to davaiop appNcaiions of thair own 
spacialitles wharevar these can make a particular contribution. 

Applicants should hold a University Degree end preferably bo familiar with a 
technical anviianmant 

Salarlaa WIN to In rangaa arfaing tg maxima of n,filOafid Ci,188 p.a. 
mWtialvaaoogrdiAg togufiUfloatlgnaMd axparianaa. 

AopUeations atatlng aga. qualifleatfons. axpaiianeo, pmsant position and aa'aiy 
10 N. Berryman, Parsonnol Officer (Headquarters). Sudbury Houaaii 16 Nawgota 
Suaat. London. fiX.1., as soon as poisibla. Quote Rsl. iiiSQ. 

cmna OEcmein cememtirc nmw 


University of New Einirland 

AIUIIIDAUE.^NISW, aqUXH WALKS , 

FaouUy of Agriculmral bionomics 


Appltcatton<t are invited from suitably 
UUHlirtnd ppi'PonH tor the following purjiuons: 
ABSOCIATP: PKOt^IllSSOR or 
IJ'ICTURKR/SKNI OR L ECTURER IN 
FARM MANAGEMRRT 
Auplictints should have academic 
guaiiriratinn.<t and experience In Farm 
Manarcinent. preferably with speelalised 
experience m ngnculiucal prcxluctton 
eeohumli'R or opKiutiunB research or buHiness 
decision .making theory. 

LKCTURr.R/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
AORICULTURAL EOOMOMICB 
The DepuUiuunV is seeking either someone 
with (teneifll experience lu ugileijitmai 
economiCH or * peraon with spocialibed 
fii ouaiTlIf'uUon) In on« nr 
more of the follo'vlnit lletdn: M<iturat 
Rucoui e I'I'ih'imii'it'lirneul'COht. unalvr.lp. 


£^STIO^® oPaBpOII^TMI: NT 
CSommaoeing salavy uin be deicimined 
ncrording lo quallflcatloas end cupmajJiic. 
Sslarv ronges ai’e— 

A.sKoclate Profensor, IA8.800 per tinnum: 
Seninr Lecturer, gAd.tffiO a lA3au -i>AT.6ao per 


aiuium; 

Leoturer, SAi.floa s $A2Sa—lAi.SiO per annum 

PrnvlKlon is made tor travel ana removal 
expenseq, aupenuanuatloB, aeslstunce in 
buvimr or building a home nnti Htudy leave. 
Study leave travel granui tte evnii tiiio and 
credit may be given tor eal-Uitig MuUy leave 
entitlement. 


Furtlfer infnmiaUon mnv be obinlned tinm 
'he AsrorliiHon of Common wen l(i> Unvetsv ica 
tBranch office), Martborougn hhu.i*. pall 
Mill). I.ondon, H W I 

Applmat.ioiU) elose, In Austnih.i ‘inU l.ondon, 
oQ ir«N Ii t»S9. 


CCMPUTER 

EDUCATIDN 

Tlio Steel Company of Wales Limited is planning substantial developmonts 
in Its usu of conipuloiB and a aoction is coneoquently to ba astsbfisliad within 
the Odra Processing Departmeni in order to give Instruction to;— 

1. All levels of Management and Staff in the use and appreciation ol 
computers. 

2 Members of the Engineering. Research end Technieaf Depanrnents In 
Computer Programming so iliat they can apply it lo lhair own work 
using "open shop" programming methods. 

3. Staff, In departments where computer systema art nplafllng previous 
methods, in their nevy dubos whofe theee mvolva the,preparation of 
information for use by the computer or where they are concerned with 
information processed by tho computer. 


We to appoint a 

Senior Lecturer 

who will he in charge of the section to be set up for oiganlilng and Implementing 
ihaeQ activiuee. Ho wiN also ba expaciad to teke some pan in lha systems and 
programming work pf the Data Processing Oepertment so that he can keep 
constantly up-to'date on development a 


Applicants ahouW have moet of the following qualifications :•« 

A University Degree or equivalent qualificoUon. 

Teaching experience at a University, College of Technology or In Industry. 
Preeticef Systems and ProgremmingeNpensnoe. 

Expenenee in the uee of eompMiere m teebntoai fielda. 

.AgenvilO? convietion m the future for computers and the need for education 
In ihdlr'iWi. 


Persons wishing to apply for this position aligi»l<J 



Th# MBrMiQ«r« 

liMluitrUil Rfilatlofit DepartmBfit, 

THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED, 
ASbSY Worki, Port TafbQt Gtam. 
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HDIISTRI OF TECHN0L06T 

EXTENDED RESPONSIBILITIES: 
ADDITIONAL STAFF REQUIRED 
7 Posts for Statisticians and Economists 

Now that tho Ministry of Technology has been made responsible for the whole of 
the Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Industries, Including the Motor Vehicle 
Industry, Its Economics Division at H.Q. in London is to be expanded. The additional 
work will be creative in nature, and related to the formulation of national economic 
policy. 

Pcwts in the Division provide opportunities for original work, which may be 
pitbllshed in official dc^uments or elsewhere in signed articles, on the application 
of statistical and econometric analysis to a wide range of problems in the techno- 
logieally advanced Industries such as computers, electronics, telecommunications 
equipment, scientific instruments and machine tools, as well as the more basic 
engineering Industries. Close collaboration is maintained with the Department of 
Economic Affairs, the Board of Trade, and the National Economic Development 
Office. 

STATISTICS BRANCH: 

One post as Statistician and two posts as Assistant Statisticians, to work on the design of new 
enquiries and the analysis and interpretation of these and existing enquiries into orders and 
production in the engineering industries: long and short term forecasting in conjunction with 
the Economics Branch; assistance to the Manpower Branch on studies of research and 
development expenditure and qualified manpower m the United Kingdom and their relation¬ 
ships to economic parameters, liaison with other Government Statistical Offices, Economic 
Development Committees. Trade and Research Associations and international agencies. 
Computer facilities are available. 

One appointment will be to head a section concerned with the Motor Vehicle and related 
industries and experience in or knowledge of these industries, although not essential, would be 
useful. For all posts several years experience and wide statistical knowledge is desirable 
although recent graduates may apply for the Assistant posts. 

ECONOMICS BRANCH: 

Three posts as Senior Research Officer and one as Research Officer. Duties include: participa¬ 
tion in economic/technological studies of particular industries or areas of technology in 
collaboration with technical staff; assistance to Research Stations and Research Associations 
in economic assessment of particular aspects of their research programmes; a long-term study of 
the economic basis for allocation of research and development resources; provision of informa¬ 
tion and briefing within the Department and partrcipation in interdepartmental committees on 
economic matters. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Applicants, who may apply for posts In both Branches, should have a first or second class 
degree or diploma in technology, major subject economics, statistics or mathematics, with 
additional qualifications in at least one other of these three sutqects. or exceptionally another 
main subject combined with at least two of these subjects. They should preferably have worked 
in industry as Economists or Statisticians or in operational research. Evidence of an interest in 
technological development is essential for the Research Officer posts. Age at least 28 for 
Statisticians and Senior Research Officers. 
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Community Council of 
Devon 

Applk-ttUons are inviLod lui the posit of 
ReA.'al'Cb Ofltcer to undrrtaiCf un invrAtlRaiion 
fjl ih.' iufior-. InfliJiMi'inK et-unorntf' and .«nciai 
d'jMd'ipiiieiit In the Bainniuple Buy utea ol 
Nujfh Usvon The Hiipoiniment will ^ 
lot' -. 111 * ve.ii (tioui Ocrobt’r 1. is»«6) und 
i-am s u vihiiy ot per urmum. plui 

miveiljins wre 

Cf dll',!■ In Im onuniic.'' oi Sticlu'uijy, pi ilmsc 
oliTMi-i IK Miif'h thU’ veai 

Ihe iKi.NMi) uppoitired u'ill he eixuouiuved 
♦ r» i ’idei lor u ht'.^hui destree in the 

Hiiv ot K\“tei S.U c lor finthei 
p-il.i' i!hvh fioni the DJrei'tin, Community 
i-tidii' 1 III Devon Cuiiia.v Hull, I'.xetet. 


Innyi londoii TiducJi liun Auiho-ny 

West London Colleg^e 

Lecturer or Assista.nt 
Lecturer in Statistics 

leiiUireH lirim fii>pt,"niber 1. lUfilJ, to teiicli 
Sinn.-lie.d to Hiuilenfi preparing tm the 
fill. 1 >1 N'’iUijtiil Dipl'iitlii in BiiMiiif .s iiUiidlew 
iiMil .'i< eMiinlniindii' ol the Iivslituie ol 
&'u.jUs.ticiunb. Applluunth HhouUI luild u 
D."i<je U'itli StHll.^tll•^ UK u muinr siibsocl 
iiM i'or the AMMUL'iutuxlilp ul the institute ot 

ts I ti.dti lutlb. 

Sail, -I 'L'ttU’s 

l.'itiiivi. .IMi::M40 (piin. London 
rtiliiv. utiee ul 

Assistant Lecturer, Grade B 

CM n-1.1 ,(ij5 (plus I.ondon nllnu'uiire ol JCTUi 
ulih uddilluns lor qiMljncHtlim.s. Htiirtlni; 
po.iii deputidii un niiullliiiutlun.s, tralnlnfi and 
e'vO'M. Mi'e. Applirntiiin lormt. and furlhej 
del il|. OHS i)e obtiilned Irom tlie ColIeMe 
Se eiu.', WMKf Loudon CoU«!ie, Alilie 
(miilrns. riunpden Hill Rond. Umdon, W8 
Cli) . 11 ; il.ite. loi'tnlitht Irotn the dale ol 
.ulv ■! I '(.-‘iiieiil 


Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

I'C'diMUMIS I' iiii reHe.irrh work in the Held 
Ol I o •rdioniil s with hp»( ml 

1'I ■ '•111 u) 111 - inuhh’iii. Ill ihe l^ul'llpeuTl 

\iiiiii< im-u. Tin Hppli.-.iul wmiUI lu* 

I ’ I i. 'Mie.i Ul iiimi' piL’fe ol oiii'lnul 
!>'.L Urli leii'hlr; lu llu- pilUHcnnoii ol u 
Chiilluiiit Holl^<.• buol. und lu fontrlhntc lo 
r’l ■ Miri\ riioup.s. iouiiuils uml oihm 
:ici’i'iii"s ol th" in.srimii* The po'i f’lniJd 
he till I iinin.l ol up to lout \fiii! iiritl 
.u iild rii, 'I :/iliii»' i.i ilje siMiim univemiy 
UrijMM raiu'i- Applii alum, dioulil lie 
.1 tdr* ‘L'.l to the Aflniinl.siititiv.' IJirectoi. 

(.! 'ifi.irn Hull.ve. 10 .^( .Juiii-.'s Mr|iiHi*> 

Liiii'I'Ui W J 1,0 reufh Ill'll liv Mav IG IRGO 


University of Lancaster 

i)pp(irtinent of Politics 

Appiii Hiion.s uiT inviLcd'tpj; the post of 
aCNlOR LECTURER 01 LVICTUHEH in 
JX)LIT1C.S. A upecial Interest In European 
Irii ‘uriiiion or in the Kovcniiiient of 
i'lJiopeiio nounlrie; would be un 
tidiunrauu. The uppoliiutieiii will date 
tiiM'i (irtobri 1. iniin, OI .such olhei later 
elute us inu> be ariuiiKed. 

I'he Kulury scale toi Henloi l«c(urevii 
i.\ LU.GTfi 11 i'106 1.0 iiMd toi 

Leiiiirers «1.470 x tail to xa.ilili x 
i:h» to X .eon to ’1.270 

It Itirleiic.\ liar) x £00 to £2.030 

Appliruiiojis .‘should lie sent by 
Apiil 30. XOGG, lu the Secretary, UniverHlty 
ol Luticu-stev, BulIrlt'H House. Tiunciistei, 
fioin ahum liiilhei part leu lur.s may be 
iiiiiH lied. 


SALARIES: 

In the range r2.335 €3,192 for the Statistician and Senior Research Officer posts, £1.829- 
£2,240 for the Research Officer and £996-£1,659 (with a special increase of £120 on satis- 
factory completion of probation—normally after two years' service) for the Assistant Statistician 
posts. Salaries may be at a higher point than the minimum for all posts for candidates with 
exceptional qualifications or experience. 

Appointments are unestablished at first, with prospects of establishment to permanent and 
pensionable posts and good prospects for permanent staff of promotion to posts on a scale of 
£3,585-£4,585. There are also a few higher posts. Exceptionally an appointment may be made 
for a fixed period with provision (or participation in F.S.S.U. 

Applicants, who should be British, should write in the first instance to the Principal Eetablish- 
ment Officer, Mlniatry of Technology, Kingsgate House# Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, quoting the reference E/XE/012, stating for which postfe) they are applying. Th 9 
closing dsto for tho ncoipt of comp/otod applications is 4th May. 1966^ 


Uganda College of 
Commerce, Kampala, Uganda 

Api>lu‘uilotib are invited tor tlie post ot 
LLCrUHKR in ACCOUNIANCY lo lOaetl 
lax'uijniBiK’y to eoimnmclal sfudonts. 
CmidiU:itL*'* .should bo aalaonals ot the 
United Ktnijfdura or Republic of Ireltiiid. 
should ifood piofvsjMonHl urcfiuiitanujr 

bUiililU-Hi Will*. preterably ACWA, and have 
htui rHhpunMblD expeneiice in the Held ul 
innnuRement education, Inoludinx the 
pluiiniio; und urGuniHution ot cDurseui to 
iinul level 

AppulntmentF aie on contract tor Ihi'ef 
vi'Hv m the ilrHt Instance. Salary in xcule 
i:i..;H7-£2,7.'i7 Hccoi'dlns to qualiAralloiib 
und experience. Reuettlement xrant of 
2fi imi vent ol total uinolument.s payable 
on suth.lHCturv completion of tiuntrael. 

G'nmni.s uduvution allnwancK, FurniNhed 
lujustnit uvHilable ot moderate rentals Free 
medicul treatnieni. Free pussaffes. Income 
Tax UL local roteb 

Fui'ther Infonnatiun and application lornis 
from the Serretarv. Council lor Technical 
Kduculion and TralnlnK tor Overxous 
Coiiiitnes. Kland House, Stas Place, 

London. S.W.l Please quote TICT/UOC-'l2t.t). 
Closini! dale lot receipt ot appllratluns 
Anil 2. lUOG. 
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LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Ecoaonia 

The London Bu<tine(»s .School iri\itcn 
uppiicaiions tor the irnst ul 
I I. C l U R t R or ASSISTANT 
LI CTURLR in FCONOMICS. The 
succcv«.luJ cnndiclute will be required 
to teuch in the poat-vraduute pru> 
Ki'iiinnic ieddiniK lo the decree ot 
M.Sc. in busineoLs Studies nt the 
University of London. Applicatits 
should he able to c:ihibii some 
spccialisauon m one of the tnllowinK 
helds : macro • economics, niicriw 

ccotiomics, international trade and 
development or econometrics. ITie 
perstni uppuintcd will be expected to 
pursue and develop research in his 
Held at a high level. The a|)poim- 
ment w'lH he made in the folUiwmg 
s.(laiy ranges . Avii.stant Lecturer, 
il.O.-SO X an to £1,275; Lecturer. 
£l.4(Mi X £K5 Id £2.080 x £85 to 
£2,.5()5 plus London allowance. Initial 
•ularv tvilJ be fixed according to 
iiualilicuiioas and experience Member* 
ship ol \ .S.S.U is required. AppliCii- 
tinn> should he sent to the Secretary, 
the London Ciruduate .School of 
Hiisiiu'ns .Studies, 28 Northumberland 
Avcniu*, I oiidori, W.C.2. nut Later 
than Mav 6, 1%6. 


Cranfleld 

The College of Aeronautics 

idesignaced to be brouaht within Ihe 
univerblty granta system) 

LRCTURISR In ECONOMICS required to 
participate In an expandtne pi-ngramme 
ol SOCIAL STUDIES. Appltcanis Nhutild 
be Kracluutes with parileular Interosl In 
cniiiernpomry eeononilos in relation to 
KiK'ial and p^ltloal changes. Experience 
In industry m* in unlvei-Nlties nverseuN an 
advantage. University lecturers' salary 
scale £1.470 to £2.630 with P.8.S.U. 
Consideration given to housing 
requirements. Application form and 
further pnrtlculara from ReKiatuir, E/1, 
The Cullege of Aeronaut ics. Cianlleld. 
Beriloid. Closing dale May 6, I'lou. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

A recently qualified 

ACCOUNTANT 

prcferahlv in his t*iirl> iwcniiex, is required by Ihe UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
to assist the University AccouiUrni in the cstuhlishniciU of internal auditing 
procedures 

The post ofl'rrs an opporuinitv to gain comprolirnsive experience in 
University accounting as the sueccssful upplicinii tvill he required in spend 
some time in all seciion.s of the Accountant's Department starling with cash 
flow procedures. 

The iiiiiial xulury will he in the range £l,'l5n to £1,500 giX'ording tn ago. 
qiialiflcuiions and experience There is a good sii)m jimuaiion NChoine and 
prospt'cts of promotion in the Accounumi's Dcpannierit are good. 

wriiicn npplicaiions in duplicuie. giving names and addresses of two 
referos'x. should reach the Secretary to the Senate, Universiiy of London, 
Senate Kousc, >V.C'.l. by April 2bth. 


ADVANCED MACHINE TOOLS 

\ new advanced machine tools plant is to be established in the 
United Kingdom and applications are invited for the following senior 
appointments to form the nucleus ol a strong team designing, developing 
and marketing machine tools lor home and overseas markets. 


University of Birmingham OmECTOR MD RERERU IURII6ER 


GRIEF DESIRR ERGHEER 


CI NTHi*: FOR RUSSIAN AND 
LAST EUHOPKAN STUDIES 

Research Project on Science and 
Industry in the V.S.S.R. 


Applicattonx are mviied foi the po.st of 
Rchcurc'li Awaiclate { CHIIS-i;i.:i40) or 
Scnini RcRfcHVch AsHoriale ( U 1.470-C t ..5Hn» 
altnchuci to this piolecl. ApplU-.tntK Khmild 
have a b'.uud irnding Icnuwtedge uf BuKHkan 
smil Hill III Id be .Miulal sclentlEtR (preferably 
urunoiliiKlK). hricullstx or tCChlUiloBl.'dh A 
HCiCiillsI or techn()l(ivi.st on ‘iccondinenl for 
one Ell two yc.ii.s would be coiiMtlR^red, Tlip 
appuuiLmeiit w'.li be fui two years Iruin 
Scptciiibcr 1. I'.KiO. 

Aiipllcnl.ion.s (live copies), naming rhree 
referees, .‘■hrmid be nddressed by April .loth to 
Mic AhMituilt ReKi.strur. Senate Divlruoti. 
UniveT.*4ity of Birtnlngham. Birmingham lA. 
from whom tiirihei dciail.*! of iln* proieri 
niii^ lie obi limed. 


University of Lancaster 

Confiivt Studies 


The Umvei'Mr.v of Lumiustei invjies 
.iiiplicniions loi sludy in the ConllH 
BeHenrch ;:iuup for the dciriee ul M.Sc 
or Ph.D. StudentB will do ^nie rouise 
work, but the degree will be awerJod on 
a ihesu.. Requlrejncnts are normallv a 
Firnt or Upper Second rlnsx Honnuix 
detEi-ee, prefembly, though not ucceMiarilv. 
m one ot (he xocial or behaviouitil 
M'lenceh. or in a subject Involving i*oi)ie 
tramlnK m nialhemiiticK. 

V'urther paiT.iculnrh fiom: 

I.'r M. B Nicholbon, 
iJcparlnicnl ol Pulitics, 

Uiiivei.siLv uf LiiMO<iKter, 

•Si LeoDHid'b HuU.te, 

Liiocioiier. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Studentships and Giants 
m Economic and Social Studies 


Appheailon.9 nre invited for the above 
Sliident.ilupL Orants for research in 
Ecoijomic.s, Economic StailNtlea, Ovfverniiifni, 
Buciul AdmlnlNt-railon, SiKtal AjpUiiupuiiTSi?. 
SocKiioSy. or VUS EconotnTcx OrganlHatloi) 
of Biisino.'iH. tenable for one year fn the flist 
InMHnce. and renewable for a fur^er period 
not exceeding two yeara. The StudeiUMilps 
are norinully of the vaiue ol a Slate 
StuderitHhip In Aits Subjects or an S.R.C. 
BtudGiiltthlp, as appropriate, They are 
offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Maeter In this or 
any other approved Unlversltv. AppIleationK 
lOioulcI normally reach the ReglNtrar by 
June 1. 1966, but every effort will be made 
to consider late applications from candidates 
who have had to await publication of degree 
r^siiiiK. Applluations should be sent to the 
Registrni. the University, Manchester 13, 
fioiii A horn further paitlculars and turmr of 
appheatum may be obtained. 


A qualified engineer probably with a degree and 
with a good technical and commercial record in 
precision engineering is required for ibis key 
, iippoinlmcnt. He should be between 35 and 4.5 years 
I of age and have the ability to lead an enterprising 
. and mainly technical staff. 

I Experience in the machine tool industry is not 
essential but is preferable. Sound experience in 
I advanced machine building of some kind is. 
! however, almost a prerequisite, and candidates 
I should be keen to take up the exacting and 
; challenging task of building up one ol the leading 
I machine tool projects in Europe. 


WORKS MANASER 


I A sound and enterprising engineer, preferably with 
I a degree and with a background of production 
! engineering and management, will fill this post. 

I His experience should include responsibility for 
using advanced machine tc*o1s. for their tooling and 
if possible for building them. In any case he should 
, have experience in and an aptitude for the use of 
, ihc latest technique.s in the control of production 
I in all its aspects, especially of custom built plant. 

I He should have experience of industrial relations 
I and be enthusiastic m the leadership of .stafl' 
' and men devoted to the best of contemporary 
engineering. He will probably he between 30 and 
I 45 years of age. 

I STAFF AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OFFICER 

. This is a senior appointment and the man appointed 
I will be responsible for all aspects of personnel 
I policy, training and management advancement. He 
will be concerned with salary structure, recruitment, 

: training, union negotiations and welfare activities 
i and will thus make a major coniribution to the 
I smooth running of the organisation. The man 
I selected will probably be a member of the I.P.M. 

1 and between 30 and 40 years ol age. 


An experienced engineer with an honours degree 
in mcchanicul engineering is required to take charge 
of all design work. He must be abreast of 
contemporary engineering design, especially in 
control engineering, hydraulics, and the application 
of these to machine tools or other process machinery 
of a precision nature. He should be bctwisen 30 
and 40 years of age. 

PLANT ENBINEER 

A qualified mechanical or electrical engineer 
is needed for this post, to take charge of the 
commissioning and ihc maintenance of the 
produetkm plant and services of the factory. He 
will be respon.siblc for all matters relating to the 
plant and its mechanical, electrical and hydraulic 
control .systems. 

Machines will he in the medium to heavy range, 
and will include a considerable number under 
numerical control and with other advanced control 
and labour-saving equipment. 

Pfcrerably. but not essentially, with experience on 
plant producing machine tools, he should be 
between 30 and 40 years of age. 

TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT WORKS MANAOER 

A wnrks manager with general managemeat 
experience will be required for the tools arid 
equipment department, which may be located 
away from the main plant. Between 120 and 200 
men will he employed on precision batch production 
work with high inspection standards. The man 
selected will probably be between 35 and 45 yeafg 
of age. 

T//e salaries ior these posts will he generous 
(uuJ will depend both on the experience attd 
on the responsibilities of the successful 
candidates^ All the appointments will he in 
the United Kingdom and will enjoy good 
insurance and pension schemes. 


Write in confidence, <d^'ing all relcvwtt particulars, to the Company's 
advisers, a\ below, addressing your letters to D, C. S, David, 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

PLANNING, ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

WOODCOTE GROVE * ASHLEY ROAD * EPSOM * SURREY 
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IMemuilwiiil fliNuwigrgraap hn Yacamy 
in Pais far 


Graduate Studentships 
in Economics 


ECONONiSl 


MINiMUM £750 A YEAR 


First or good second class Honours degree or its equivalent, evidence of 
postgraduate work and of practical irKlustrial or banking experience 
expected, fluency tn Fngiieh and frenob required, in German desirable. 

The successful candidate, probably aged 30-35, will do largely independent 
weifc on feviewa of European economies and on industrial anatyaas; tia 
may also ba callad upon to study apocific investment banking projects. 
Salary in the £2,750>€3,500 range according to qualifications and 
exparienca. 

Please send detailed handwritten C.V. to Box 2000. 


For studonts o^ United Kingdom univemitiee who heve lecentiy 
gradueted with First or good Second Class Honours. The studem 
ships are meont mainly for thoso graduating In 1966. 

Tenable for one year from October 1966, with the possibility in a iimited 
number of cases of extension for up to two yaars. 


AveileMe for edvanoed study or iMoareh in economics (widely interpreted)* 
in the Graduate School of the London School of Economice. 

Worth £760 a year, plus fees, in the first year, with the possibility of 
increments in subsequent years, if the studantahip b extended. 


Applications with curriculum vitae and the names of two refsress (unless already 
supplied) should be sent to 


(TheUnlversity of Warwick I Principal Assistant 


Appointments in Economics and 
Economic History 


Appllnitlnns are bivltad tor appolmoientfi 
III RroNOMiCB and kcunomic 
HISTORY. Oaodldatex elUa miUuimiU in 
industrial eoonumtes, monetsi’v oconoinlc.'i, 
liuaheroaUetil eceiiAmles or rcoant 
cooAtMnlo bixtory may Im wiven pirtarunce 
but other Internsts will be aerioiiMv 
ronstdarad. Parsuna entfuaUns this 
saouuer .may apply, 

Initlnl salury acrordlns tn qualifications 
and expartanoa in the l£cn'UiiK£iiiip 
< A:i.47o.,fcaje'je> or assistant 
iJxrruRimniP (£i.ieft-i:i.)A0) sentes, 
toucUier with anpcrannuulloii brnctiU. 
E*oKts leiuibiu October 1. IStfO. 


Fmthcr details afkd appUmitlon tomis 
from ine Rpvi.ntrar, tba Univeo'itv pl 
WiiruKlc, (lovcnUy. WiirwIcknhliQ. 
Closiim iluie May i, ISOV. 


(Itwcsf merits) 

The ripctriclty Counril Invite npplipatione lor 
tt ic poll il)lc po.sltic>ii 111 the inve.'UtnKnt 
Bninrh lur ine Uleciricity Supply Induatiry'a 
litiKi* uiKi luplrlly exiMinJlMT cnuiilbuluiy 

G uiston funds ut heuilquaiturs In 
lllbuaJc. Lfindun. 
niJtiM.'; vlll inrlude deal Ins with 
at4M:ki>rukerR, asbistlni; In Investment 
analysis, prepanitum at reports, alid 
portfolio nmnaRemeiit C,tiidii]aie« should 
nave InliUttlva, a pvo(;resMve inve.stinent 
outlook, and a sound knuwiedsa of ilM 
U.K market. 

Salary will be within the rnnse 
£ 1 ,&10-£ 1.1)54 per annum. 

Applicants should write. Klving details of 
aae. uxpeiieure, quallAcutions and present 

S uKliinn. to K. H. Huchets, Ksq., Assistant 
ecretury IKsInbll.thmentin, The Kleclrlcli} 
Council, 30 Mlllburik, London. 8.W.I. by 
April ’JO. loot. Quote fief. ECU/614. 


The Secretary of the Eoonomloa Dapartinant. 

The London School of Eeonomica and Political Solanca. 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, 

London. W.C.2. 


not later than 9 May 1966. 

* "Economies*’ mav be interpreted to include Statbtict in relation to 
Economics. Econometrics, Opeiationol Research, parts of Account¬ 
ing and certain aapacts of Economic Geography, Economic History 
and Industrial Relations. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 



EUROPEAN MARKET RESEARCH 

W. R. GRACE & CO. 

The Research and Dcvelopmcnl Center of the Overseas Chcmicai Division of W. R. Grace A Co., situated in Milan. Italy, is seeking a 
Senior Market Researcher, aged 28-38, with strong marketing ability to act as the spearhead of new commercial developments. He will 
carry out industrial surveys, advise the company on new promising fields In the packaging industry, assist in tlie formation of policy, and 
play a strong part in iinplmienting new projects. 

The executive will he resident in the Milan or Como area, but travel extensively throu^out Europe. He will be supported by a large and 
highly international laboratory. 

A high salary will be paid, together with substantial fringe benefits, and all expenses of moving to Italy. This is a position with considerable 
prospects of promotion wiUiin the company. 

Essential requirements are a university degrM in economics, social sciences, or a scientific o( technical atta: up to date industrial marketing 
experience (with a preference for experience in packaging), a second language in kdeUtioh !o English; and those personal qualities which make 
a niun internationally acceptable. 

Grace have (gtained as consultants for this appointment Market Investigations Limited who will conduct preliminary interviewing and also 
will obtain Uie permission of suitable candidates before passing their names to the company. 

Applications should therefore be sent with full details of qualifications and experience to : S. J. ORWELL, MARKET INVESTIGATIONS 
UNITED, i;2 BERNERS STREET, LONDON W.l. 
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TbA:|;jDiivjM^^ Of SuElMKXi;'' 

;y, ait tjliS8«x pfopoMs to 
RMestrcli PeUows tur b 
ftotv to work :)n i orojRi't 
- uAdor tkB dlnff-i.oij or 
One appomtHAiiat will 
ikulstuit Lecturor gnide 
e £1.105 to £1,340 (or In 
QfUM al4(htly above), and 
iQuni in tii« raage 
aniuioi. Appllontlons 
— tri'ttduates in economics, 

_Je (foi ilie Junior PellowHlnp) 

It to graduate in tbe eummet 


Fufthar oarticiilare ehould be obtaiAMl ' 
lium the A^Mlnnint Kealbtrur 
(tJfitahliithinent I, The &iilv(M'slty of 
Sussex, manmcr House. SLutunei. 
Brhfhton. to whom apphcuuons nhould 
be sent by April 30. 1900. 



University of Sydney 
Director 

OF Tlll'j NUWLY l-STABLISHED 

Social Sciences Sitiveu Unit 

Ap.ti I mioni. ait< mv.u'a loi the ubo'ift- 

ji)ned pohiDon, 

r.i Ut)iv«i’sitv 0 l 3>aney has e 6 t 4 bll.^l^ed 
.S',i lUl IliilciWuu t^ux vuy Unit to co-opetivi* 
'3 II iu! HMiul sfk'tiue iJfcpomnenia u) the 
In the tuiulOL'l o£ hocial si-iettoa 
|j|‘ •- a. Afipi cm.i.ir, .u” invikd Iwr iii« 

‘ 'll I't Ui- ' •'*. «j] Un- UUit. Appliuvini 
'■> 111! h;i\r .1 i 1 I. Ill icloviiiii 

inii 1 ‘iiuii '.ii ii'il thtiiiv imrl in 

.. Ill-'- til me !:{,i(i.u .suirnres. to.'ihri 

'U I'Mir i.l'' II' eApi'iii’n < in ui, 

'jji.liii'i .11 ui 'll ill'll ann .ir.iua'^uiui'ni 

T I \'U 1)' p'' in,;i 

111. . ,1(11 111 
I l•pl)•'.lllM 


I'f ui 1>.M{.(if‘0 pi I 

< .Mtp IIHJ)rLUHll('l), 

I k . VI', .-ii . Jiiil 

"1 > ri nhi I i) 'lih Ji'fiiri 
i! ('• 11 h U;i .... ,1 

■^I'llij Ui.iix',, i*:iH 

Wi I 

iiJ ami l.o iflu 


)llli}lii||,lirin 
'•"II 11' • II iii 

iiji 'hi.fl 1,1 ii'i' 
III.' A',ni 

V :iin.h Oil, 

I"'ill l.ondoi'. 

'• 11 i.Mciuii’iii 
<i’. i"(J/ In. I'l 


NOTICE 






AddilKltllintlon and 
dr AeaiMant 
. drnlnietirarioii: 

Aiwtelaiit Lectoreehlp In 

Tiiiiuiii! AMletentHhlp lABoeUl 
Adl.i'liliiliuliott. 

TUii tiupwftnuHij Vin offer cooreee Yur 'i 
, i>j)J>i.^iivarl«»te' *ploiyijmnd tor Welw d 
. Titt poets v.JU ho tenable firom Optobar'L. 

SiX copi >!ii of appUcBtiona ^on* oniN. fimn 

I ovoifeas ?andl4ntcB). namint Uit-- 

.'.hoiild be. sfnt by / - 

univeish of York. Hortington, York. rfom;i 
; whom lui liter UetBlJH may be ubialned. ^ 




^|H(l!naulO^||in•nts 


to 


. J?»,atf»par'6C»K 

;orfc. Hetllngton,.YorkTrrwa > Oertori 

' Rcnwhor vowiiiiRek 

; Imnimago laboratory and Cbnvflrfeation Claiieeii 
I ' SvfftoajN. a:M.a.oo. aiay 5 u> May ri. 

i. ^ f nWSNdlH OBRMAN SPAMtSH liGn.i. 

Transport and Development .jtoiMiev, wodneeday. pnday. 
Economists *°'“- 


i|)l«ttWii'.eMh'kt m 

iiMttiiiltidtl tdvtiiy txe^torit over- 
tea cdOInpis ipi^rniy h WctMcrn 
Eiicofie^'a «du 9 Ct worlrtng know- 
M«e of t)w f^oaqimon MatUi, 
in nitl, md, non .md 
ahinninu pics, wilh kk'n vjrs lo 
well chosen grongd 'in Whitehull. 
WcsimiiiKtcr Jind jw Street, has 
spare capacity, any scciois 
of British inadwy which want 
lo co-oidinato;: import reiwapch, 
policies. tcchiiioilMS^ and promotion, 
Attractive lopdiDvi Oftke nccpilElllltO'' 
dation and tiiraephca in a 
of refltioiuil obntres. Bok 2001. 


THL: ncONOMlRT INTULIJOISNCF OKMT 
' ‘* 1 , hi’fc (•) tunlre fii'nirr >ipp«lnUijtut» oi 
potKiiuhl. I ' for IL', tiipidlv cxpaqdin; work in 
I 'hii Held til irnnsport an', d<»vcl<jpniPnt 'I'rip 
' I'ilJ 1 111 pv .- 'in ipii^p, HAhiny major un'tfv ■> 
m iim ') .i.'.fii:; '.ind ()ili>>jf ptoliict. -.inr 

l)«'ii I I I ho 'I’oi!. maintv of 

••■•unij'iiK’ imd r.iihpii-l .studleB, nomp m 

cinipf'jiiiiTi v,itii inioui'uonal loan*, . •' 'hi* 
oi Invaiiuneat prlovii!:'., m !'»> 
iiiinsivnt Kr»oi’. 

, The ivoi-v is, ^I'l iiU'Bi'hPK and mill'- for 
rsutsun-h Ab.l-.iy, .iimtmte for coiiwill.n- mu It 
. and indiimiinl InttblWe. Minioiu-n 
fr«'‘l’llr«1.''(in" pri. s gnod iiionnn-Triii"h deifi’pe 

amt f'o'ii'i prii.enubls' in I'pDiied 

(ir mornk-*' (it‘ In u field ifhirod lo 

I .!,(. prji'. ^ Uhi-n'l'(J'-.q of BtatiMUcm m. ihods 
33ij'il'l b" I'll rolv. ni-.O'*. 

Til ’I'O I,'ll lid h'l .(sMiur 'xpaol'H n."!!' nnil 
flif 1 , itiri' int' f.ri woi.Kl Ik‘ c<’»ff>'nf'n'-ui*tt',e 

Wiiii (|u i[ !i( ,i'luu.'. iiiiii IT-'POh^ibiiltp* 

Jil"..r .'md lull lliMl’.r’n.H*'. llK I II'I I'l' 

III • '1 !'il.'ilVM't aiirt r)"Vi J. Ili/Ii'jl 
Is.i' If!'- Trnj'i.. Hi. .JniiiesV l'l..,i.e, 

I "‘iil'.i., J;1 W.l. 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


I’CONOMIST (.19). recently rournc.l 
iropi Si iiior position ovciseis, sixk'^ 
p in in banking or ffnanc'ial on. 

I.ulrihlv u'idi Luiopuiii itKer^s".. 

UlpIv Uha 200.1. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES. 


University of Edinburgh 

Ueportnicnt of lilconomiai 

f lU* D"pu I'lU'iii 111 l.f'dnniiilfcs oltei'H 
)iu t'p.ni'.'i-u ('<iur.svs liihumu tu the decree 
itl ivi.iav (01)1 ml ferifii'L".I i.m| Ph.D. 

I Lcohoiiiiv 1 Appllodi intu tu#* Invited fnr 
•irit»i'<sji)n to these oourse.^. In some tusea 
iL ni ly lit.' poktsible to pmide financial 
uii''.h.ianee U) succeiinful applScaniM. SpeolAl 
preterence will be gilven (n ttoe undartakirt') 
riiFie.it'i'h In ftuanutativa econ.pmUlB. «*('oriomio« 
gl (tuleni.'lk i ejH^'iKcU and develnpmettt. 

nC pl'UMitng (tnriadmH 
dwI-siDn-ninkirijr in tbe tlr'ii) and economic 
d'-vuiopmonr.. Further (nuv be hurt 

tiorn th'*' Sf,c'iar;:r';. nepiti'Un’'ni ol K.;onotnlc(». 
il Biicrleuch Plane, bdiiibiiiirh 6. 


Tuition at Home 


ititl tft '*) niiivide« Huccf'wfut 

loi O (Ml’., trli ^‘.w'lilnpu poaid''). 


Wnhi?'. 

i.(i.ji: V _ . .. .. 

. 1 '1 l'>t IfinM'ii) Umvi' ."'il.y lilxiCL'Iittl 
H (S' |.,r-iri . K R IJ . «.(■?■’ . l.L,B. OeereoK-, 
I.'O lliii'r. n;.;, :<t:il C " I ili'iDl"*:. I W'.Wtjy 

k. .ll '"'l Cl,! ni-'i’il H Kvon MUCH 19 ''j0 

Tji)hiIi 'I'l ii'V F''Up.U<13t,l. fji'^T'lii I'l'lftl 

i'lO ..ill'*, p.il."'u,vi' I'-anis R.8 A I*H.. 

l. '*'■'! in',I li'j' iti'-ii.i-nnii'K if Hoiilr*d 

r-'i n.-v'ii'3 11 uni i'.. )V Miviiw FU't.nrtfli, 

(.' U .' 1 1, B Pi .ii"'P’il. D'^pt, P.17, 

WolRoy Hall, Oxford 


' Home SI'it dll Co lines 
; B.Sc, (ScoiK) IL.B. 

; y^'J o'h'i p^ieiM'il itp'p'faR of the 0pl'ver,*lty 
o! Irt.Dciun AWo Avno’J^it'ioc''. Scci'etju-ytihip, 
' 1 .1 1 ' Cr'iiTi',*. P'llrinv. ln^'ll!ince. 

ti'.ii liMUi';. (J C i' . I'ld iiiahv (non-PHRin.) 
(-'.uiif* 111 h*'i*<»' includipM the 

fV v p.)oi;li'br'i»: ;nnd Bicr.lijubbprs’ Pfuiv^« 
Wil I- 'odrv it '• d^t'illr, o) ."idvjcp. alutlrm 

In '>i|i,)i in‘^vr“!ipfj, iq 

^Tet,^or)oljta^ College 

("'•If (•'' '1 .'Jit. AIbnnit. 

I ni Ci.lt !• Tl <pw»'/l VlrlOlla S'.teel, 
r.fio.'ti ! i,C4 City eil74. 


University of Strathclyde 

School of $uiines8 and 
Administration 

PuBtKrHduiie Diploma Oouioes in: 
MARICETrUa 

INDURTKfAh ADMINISTRATION 
BOKlNkSS MANAdlCMkNr 
Aupll(viUon>« lire Invtifd frmn riindtixiP'- 
loi' ihrt nbovf diploma oouihck iNimirieitnliij 
in (,j'iiiiTvi, I'jijo 

Purihor n.irik'Ulius and uppllrvittnn 
fuini.-. friiiii T|!t« Dvun. Srlimii ol' Riist)i'‘'i'i 
and Adm.ni'.tifitiort. fli-oirlKh 
Dumt'ir.in I'l .'nuiathfilvdc. Put Stieet. 
CHB')m.s. C.!l, 


University of Edinburgh 

Muntiffcjncn( Siudies 

. The 1) llv^•l■•■Mv oners a ponl-MiHduiitc ooui* 

In Mill' ii-ii\«Ti' .mucJles tiuUoil In tIuiNe who 
I pjqp'" '(I itir liv u on reel In buhinoNn 
piiiii:" ’'iirn'. The tioursc leiulfi ell her lo a 
Dipli.n 1 i»i firo* nc;s)demt(' v«»v ov an 
M Sc i<' ii;;; ;o I AM). Appllcarlonx will be 
crm^id'I'cii ii'iin KiaduiitoN ill nil" Nublcut: 
liidiii '1 h.l ejici Is deHiftihh but nut 

i‘N,/i)i i) riod Drnl'eNMloimllv well uiittlirU'd 
tinn-i.' idiiOcf muy be cunsidurod in Naeclul 

O'(MIT 

T'l coin pi'ovIrieN a Kenei-al post-aradbate 
|cv(,i I)'linin',' In inunHiremitnl. NubiordH, 
i(i"ei)i('i' <v|i)i op|)orr,iintticr. to Hpcriallti# in 
inttioiiiii Mjoh its Opemtionni ReHtoxh, 
iridw'I'-i d H(*IuLion* and Finance. 

l'’iiii*if i drlMlband iipplicatinn forme mnv 
i)(* ob'.iiiiHi finm frotewir Norman Hunt, 

»'» (i II','c ftoMure. Kdinhiirid) H 


BRITISH PROPERTY 
IN EGYPT 


Brighton Education Comnitteo 
BAiGHTBII COLLEGE GF TECHNOLOGY 


Notice was given in May, 1965, Lhat 11.M.G. expect lo open 
ncgotiaiions wiih the U.A.R. Government about property 

in Hgypi aiFccicd on or after March 1, 1959, by Egyptian measurcsi 
of nationalisation or sequestration. 


Department of Computing, 
Cybernetica and Management 

DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT 


STUDIES 


L'liUcJ Kingdom naiionals wlrisc iHOpcriy in Egypt had been 
alkcied by such measures were iiiviied to communicaie wiih 

The Foreign Office 
(Property in Egypt), 

First Avenue Houae, 

39-45 High Hoi bom, 

London, W.C.l, 

Irom whom forms were obiainablc on which tilctails of such 
property could be recorded. 

It has been decided that the closing date for tlie submission 
of sgch forms will be July 31, 1966. Persons whose property 
was so affected and who have not so far submitted details on the 
relevant forms or have not yet applied for forms, are advised to 
do NO immediately. 


Special Endorsement in 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

(OPERATIONS RESEARCH, COMPUTINB TECHNIOUES •tc.) 

m A Bpocial six weeks' loll time coiiraa for holders of the Diploma who have the 
nacossory mHihomfliicdl knowlHdgo and ability will be offered in May June, 1967. 
Coiiruo fee. £17. 

e SuiiHbly qualified siudants accepted for the 1966-67 one* year course for ihe 
Oipioma offered by ihe Colloge will be able lo rend for this endorsement. 

e A limited number of places in the speciai courne wril bo resdcvfKi for sunebly 
qualified students, nol necessarily dipioinaios, whum their oiganisatioriB moy wish to 
sponsor. 


Further particulars from The Registrarp Brighton College 
of Technology, MOULSECOOMB, Brighton 7. 
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Smooth landings-PIA pride in performance 


Every day letters from passengers reach Head Office in Karachi^ praising pia 
landings. These letters are always a source of satisfaction. But, more than that. 


they are a direct comment on the pride and skill with which pia pilots 
go about their work. They help to explain, too, the outstanding success of this 
young and vigorous airline in expanding its routes and services in a 


comparatively short number of years—so that today, not only has 

lablishcd an enviable reputation for maintenance and pimctuality. 


bu t travellers the world over say PIA are great people to fly with. 


M miWE UMI MIDDLE EA$T AFDHANISTAN PAAISTAJI NEPAL BUMMA CflHM 


piluami. 

IHTBtMAnOMAl 

AIRUNiS 


eimPBOPUE 

mmwnH 









THB ECOSJOiMJS'r AWltL l^ 


315 



Hilton 



Commodity 

Outlook 


Last autumn^ we correctfy arufcipatad this ‘ieeent 
peak in, for example, cocoa, grains, edible oils . ., 
and'the subsequent decline. 


Are you prepared for the unexpected changes in 
soybean and cocoa prices ? We have eucoeaefuHy 
anticipated the major movements in basic com* 
modities. These records have been referred to as 
outstanding. 

You can obtain frpm us persdriai, confidendel, 
scientific price forecasts for such major commod¬ 
ities as sugar^ cocoA 

hides, paper, mataffs,' grains and othbrS.‘Fbr over 
thirty years corporate anrf financial executives have 
mode profitable application of this work. 

Inquiries welcomea. Correspond in any fanguarje. 

Currently serving a number of the worfd^s largest 
^orporetions 



JMfttrWvrIitWiile Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

Irtternatlonal, Tiic. 

of Iniliistiial CamniQility Coip., 
122C»sU2iHiSlreQt NewYoili.N.Y. tOOI7 
G»l)lc A<1iti rss: ICONOMAM C»Ae: AGMC 


Celebrate the Hilton Opening 
on an Air France Flight 


Have a charming Oight on 
Air I ranee as an inlroJuclioii 
to ihe fim fX'^uxe Hotel huilt 
in the heart of Pans foj 30 
years. 

yA/.r Air I ranee and ihc 
Ilihon Iv'iiii* ihc I'llVcl fiuscr 
to your iloor ‘itep, and make it 
seem as if \oa were talking 
on the banks of ihe Seine or 
so oiling through ihc alleys of 
Ihc C hamps dc Mais. 



!hm’ a big spitcioiis room 
“as c' ci y room is" overlook icig 
the roofs of Paris. C’omc up to 
llic i oof- lop restaurant whoic 
uni liau* a \ »c\\ of ihe “< ny of 
light" at a glance. 

thive ilie wines of Palis, the 
shops of Paris, find e<i;oy ihe 
llimoi'ing chesinulH and ihc 
piciiv gills blossoming in ihc 
ucsvesi fashions. 

/fir resiuxunioits. vail roar 
Vut^'v!iVAvni tu it>t\ Ihlum Itotvl 
nr llfh'on ogive. 


W hore\ er \ on f ra\ rI, 

T«ly. on Air TrjfcnVrTs welcome and Hie'c'diwftirfoFHntonu" 



prud-up Capital and Reserves Mortey received on Deposit 
exceed £2,000,000 at Call and at Short Notice 

Treasury Bank and Fine at current maikct rates 


Trade Gillarfiiicwi 


Basu?3 , 


.venue i 

London £Cd 
Telephone A^ffue 
Telex 25182 
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A name 
means 
a lot to 
a Japanese 
businessman 


A 

THE MITSUmSMI BANK, LI 




London Bronoh 

7, Btfchin Lono, 
London E.C. S« 
Lnslond 







Proanotliic Hhm 
Continued 
Orowtll of 
Jnpadoao 
Xnduotry 





Phono: MIN 98^/9 


Japan's remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its eslabUsIt- 
ment, the bank has been making long-term lodns to varioiK 
important enterprises with funds raised though the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also en^gas in foteign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of fojttign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank Will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan's industrial future. 

TW LON6-TBUI CRBHT MNK OF JAPAN in. 

(Nippon Clioai Sklo-yo Olnko) 

j Hood OHIboi OtomockL Tokyo. Jopon 

V J Now York RoproBonteflvo OOlcos 

go iKckonfO Pleco. Now York. N.T. 10009 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 


...a name tiuil lias OcImuhI llie ronfidonco of busi- 
ne^‘<men in every area of the Japanese economy. 
It your banker is already working through Mitsubishi, 
lie knows that Mitsubishi's financial interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity in Japan. 

Buhineiisnicn: A'.k >oui li» mjmI.kI or wnio diic< i!y |or 

inioiiM.ilioii t iiiv v<MM l>nsii><*ss 111 ),ij)an. 

B<inlier«: Weir tor (Iim.iiIimI inloiniiitioii on how MiiMihtshi fan iu'lp 

s«*rv« >Mii aoil yoiM <.lif‘<);<,. 




Tlio 
lEconomistl 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, sliould 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Linnitad, 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


MinniaaeAi. Inkvn IhfMni CaWt Mrirtts: BANKMirSUltlSHl avirswi 
■ftlfiM: Nfik kai Angplvt Lundun CwmaMHet hanki leeiM wmmI «e«M. 


tetrd u*. j Nv’spjpei AuiUmlsfJ sr. MrronJ CIs'x Mail. iv«.t nilire Dept , OLIawB m Mi'iUnd b;' S! rMPuieni*. i lirt l-dtuioti, i<..r « vuiiitshed bv T'»e 

N-A'.t>jyei ltd •! L*6 St .lamP''s .Stv..,.; lundMii. 8Wl Teleplwat WUnfliwll SIW on tnK .^HP. UK BJ . Ov-rne « id 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK fXCHANOE INDICES 


frkM. I9M .Lut 


THE ECONOHMT^TIL 
moiCATOII 

(If 53-10(9 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(lf35-IOS) 


Pr^CTUARIES 


Hlfh ] 


Low 


>)(fr)(c)| 


OEDINAAY 

STOCKS 


"KS** 




Yiiiar 

Apr. 13.1 
1966 ICoi 


(April 10. 1062-1003 


1966 

Ntion 

OOM 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

soo 

Sherea 

Yield 

% 

Mi 

i 

Apr. 4 

415-6 

414-8 

5-31 

343 S 

S-92 

112-68 

5-40 

6-67 

.. s 

413-4 

413-2 

5*33 

342 4 

5 93 

1I2» 

5-41 

6-69 

.. 6 

414*5 

414*9 

5*31 

343-4 

5*92 

112-87 

5-39 

6-48 

,. 7 

415*5 

416*0 

S-30 

344 4 

5-90 

113-26 

5-37 

6-48 

.. 12 

4IS-9 

415-6 

S-30 

344 5 

5-90 

III-I6 

5-38 

6 69 

.. 13 

414-9 

414-1 

5-32 

343-4 1 

5-92 

112-86 

5-39 

6-69 


••rftini 

MaA«4 


IL 20 » 

tl.64l 

11.307 

I0.2BI 

f.064 


Hie«i. 42S‘6 (Fsbruary 4, 1966) 
Lew, 361-1 ()uly 5, 1965) 


Hifli, 359 1 
(May 3, 1965) 
Low. 313-8 
Oely 29. IH5) 


Hiih. 117 II (Febrvary 17, 1966) 
Low. 99-07 (July 29. 1965) 


Pricei. 1966 


BRITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION 


Mifh ! 

95«*,* 
86 * i ,6 
Sl*4 

h 

94U 

S^h 

S 6 St 

U'a 

097|« 

fO'e 

101)4 

100 )! 

WOh 

52 


Low 


951*32 

847b 

7e»,6 

73»,6 

707e 

577. 

91 >4 

89*2 

53*1 

81)4 

96)4 

94*4 

67*1 

98*1 

49 

42 


Savinft Bon4i 2 * 1 %.1964-47 

Savinn Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Britith Electric 3%.1968-73 

SavinsB Bonds 3%.I96S-75 

British Electric 3 * 2 % l976->79 

British Transport 3%. . 1978-88 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Funding 6 %.1993 

British Cm 3%.1990^95 

Treasury 5fi%.2009-12 

War Loan 3 * 2 %.after 1952 

Consols 2 * 1 %. 


PrreeT 

April 

6 , 

1966 


95)a 

84»Tji 

78*),. 

r.‘ 

89*1,4 

53).^ 


Australia 3*4%.. - ■ 


...1965-49 •8*S|b 


Prices. 1966 


Higli [ "low 


Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 

LCC6)4%.1974 100*1 

Australia 6%.1974-76 92 I 4 * 

Bristol 6>s%.1975-77 97 

Now Zealand 6%.1976-80 94>i 

Northern Rhodesia 6%... 1978-81 71 

LCC6)4%.1988-90 991. 

Southern Rhodesia 4*2%.. I9B7-92 50 

LCC3%.after 1920 42is 


STOCKS 




Price, 

April 

13. 

1966 


95*),* 

85)iai 

79*4 

IP 

89*1,4 

53).* 

82). 

. 1 ’!- 

gli* 

1007a 

SIj 

?r* 

g" 

Prices 
Apr. 5, 
1966 


N« Red." 

Yield. 
April 13. 
19661 
£ 1 . d. 


4 7 
4 9 
4 10 
4 10 
4 9 


1 

9 

2 
6 
0 

8 5 
7 10 
2 I 
7 2 
I 4 
18 II 


i 3 18 7 


Grow Red. 

Yield, 
April 13. 

1966 
£ t. d. 

6 M Ilf 
6 16 91 

6 16 31 
6 16 7/ 
6 IS 3f 
6 13 Ilf 

5 2 1/ 

6 17 4/ 

12 71 
6 15 9/ 
6 15 9f 

13 lor 


7 3 
7 5 
6 17 

6 19 

7 0 
6 13 
9 19 

6 19 

7 ’ 2 ' 


Price. 
Apr. 13, 
1966 


Yield, 


Apr.li, 

1966 ICover 

Xi 


«/4'a 
52/6 
19/10* 

63/- 
75/9 
69/7*2 
50/6 
36/3 
06*,* 

42/6 
44/6 

1; 

IS 

12/9 
35/10*1 30/7*1 


BUNKS/lMStOlllfT 8 ilF 

Berclayi.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Mldland. £1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *B'.£1 

AuMraliaB N.Z. £1 


D/Ma 

51/1*1 

19/6 

63/- 

72/- 

69/7*1 


BOLSA.£1 30/9 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 j£24*i] 


62/6 
SI/9 
ll/f'a 
18/- 
17/7'a 
19/1 *1 

14/9 

I S/6 

14/1*2 

2l/7*a 

18/7*2 

60/3 

15/4*2 

15/4*2 

54/3 

26/- 

21 ^ 10*1 

I6/To*2 

21/9 

23/9 

21 / 4*2 
22/7*1 
48/9 


58/6 

46/3 

9 / 1*2 

15/7*2 

16/6 

16/9 

13/4*2 

14/6 

12/10*2 

20 /- 

17/3 

53/- 

14/4*2 

14/1*1 

14/3 

18/3 

17/10*2 

40/4*; 


S(V 2 


63/. 7*28 

49/. 2*2 0 

18/1* 3*2 0 

56/9 2 o 

70/9 4 0 

64/9 8*1 b 

46/- 8 b 

,30/6 . 6 b 

i£ 23)4 E2'27*2C BanKornencreal....$l 0 iue '>]2 

40/3 5t1:b Bank of New 5. Wales. £ I 42/9* 

40/- 6 b Barclays DCO.£1 43/9 

46/6 7*28 Chartered.£1 19/9 

9 6/6 6 Hongk*f.t Shang....$25 9*i|| 

28/3 6 o Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10 /- 3* A 

k28i>,« $2-60c Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 ISO*! 

*^56/- 10 b iStandard Bank. £1 57/6* 

26/4 7*10 Hambret.5/- 27/3* 

10 / 10*2 5 0 Hill. Samuel.S/- ll/l'i 

24 c Montagu Trust.5/- 34/9 

3*20 Schrodert. £1 58/9 

6*4 b Union Discount.£1 46/3 

11 b Bowmaker.5/- 9 / 1*2 

10 o Lombard Banking .. .5/- 16/3 

11 * 2 b Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 17/1*2 

14 b United Domini. Tst... 5/- 17/9 

BREWERIES. Etc. 

2*2 o Allied Breweriei.... 5/- 14/3 

12 b Bass, MitcKela B B... .5/- IS/- 

10 b Charrington United. .5/- 13/9* 

i 0 Distillers.10/- 20/6 

4 0 Guinnem.5/- 17/3 

6*2 0 Scottish BNewc. Bff^. £ I 58/6 
4^0 Watney Mann.5/- 14/4*2 

14 0 Whitbread ‘A'.5/- 14/6 

BUIUNNG, PAINT, Etc. 

7*ib Asaoci^M Portland...£1 51/9* 

B 0 BPB IndiMiriea.10/- 22/9 

11 b Richard Cottain.5/- 20 / 4*1 

5 b CrineRNope.5/- 5/9 

15 b Internaclonal Paints. .4/- 15/6 

15 b Undon Brick.S/- 20/6 

8)40 RugbyJorthnd.5/- 21/4*i 

10 0 Albright BWibon...5/- 18/6 

5 0 Borax Defd.5/- 21/6 

6*2 0 Fisons.£| 42/- 

3*40 1C1. £1 43/1*1 

b IS/iOa 

12 Boots Puro Drug... .5/- 17/9 

7 b MontaguaBurton... 10/- 22/6 

6*40 Deb^ams.lO/- 31/10* 

19 b Grattan Warahousas .5/- 46/-* 

25 CUS'A*.5/. 47/4*1 


?f;s‘ 

43 / 7*2 ! 44 /‘ 


67/10*2 
50/7*2 
19/6 
62/7*1 
71/6 
69/4*2 
49/6 
, 33/3 


X 

37/4*2 

II/- 

35/1*2 

58/9 

46/7*1 

9/1*1 

16/3 

17/3 

17/9 

14/3 

14/10*; 

13/9 

30 / 4*2 

17/3 

58/6 

14 / 4*2 

14 / 4*2 

T/tlii. 

15/4*2 


27/3* 

II/- 

34/6 

57/6 

45/10*1 

9/3 

16 / 4*2 

17/1*2 

17/7*1 

14/3 

14/10*1 

13/10*2* 

20/3 

17/3 

58/6 

14/3 

14/6 

51/9* 

22 / 10 ': 

20/3 

5/9 

15/7*2 

20/6 

31/6 


eu/u no/n '2 
44/10*2 40/tCi*2 
17/4*1 14/4*2 


I7/I»l 

22/6 

11/4* 


18/6 18/7*2 

21/10*2 31/- 




42/- 
42/10*1 
15/9 

17/9 

22/6 

31/10*2 

45/6 

47/1*2 


42/1 

17/10*. 

22/6 

31/4*1 

46/6*‘ 

47/9 


41 

45 

<i? 

4 9 
4-3 
4-9 

59 

3- 1 
1-7 
S '2 

60 
[5‘I) 

29 
6 1 

4- 4 

4- 5 
35 
35 

5- 4 
B‘l 

6- 4 
5-8 
5-6 

5-2 

S-3 

5-4 

51 

61 

4- 8 

5- 6 

5 5 

4 2 
4 8 

49 
5*6 
6'4 
40 
3*5 

5- 7 

3 8 

50 

4'7 

3-4 

4 0 

6- 9 

y? 

3-7 


14/6 

40 / 1*2 

»/3 

«/- 

73/1*2 

24/6 

$5/6 

71/9 

12 / 0)4 

n/6 

31/7*2 

13/3 

50/6 

SI/9 

60/6 

25/. 

36/4*1 

13 / 4*2 

42/9 

61/6 

71/9 

37/- 

T- 

11;!“ 

6/10*2 

34/6 

62/10*2 

21 / 10*2 

35/3 

29/9 

IV6 

II/3U 

Sl/6 

13/- 

61/9 

45/i 

^'4 

IV- 

1 ^ 1.2 

f?^J .2 

10 / 1*2 

12 / 10*2 

53/10*2 

30/- 

31/3 

13 / 4*2 

3d/9 

Tl/Mi 

3/7*; 


Si! 

20/6 

48/3 

64/9 

11/6 

73/6 

37/3 

11/5*4 

45/- 

46/6 

57/3 

IOB/9 

♦ 1/7 

30/9 

T" 

ir 

5 / 41 , 

28/9 

56/. 

20 /- 

21/9 

36/7*2 

11/3 

9/- 

45/9 

11/3 

56/3 

13/7*2 

40/9 

56/9 

23/6 

40/6 

g/1 

35/6 

10/5*4 

9/1*1 

11/6 

50/- 

37/7*2 

28/9 

13/J 

28/3 

9/10*2 

M/6 


10*18 HouMBTFraiar.S/- 2f/l 

11)40 Marks S Spencer *A*.5A TS/l'a I7^!l W/B 

7*1 b United Drapery.sA 3*/- 3l/7*i 

1*20 Woolwnrth.5/- l9/4«a I9/I*g 19/4*2 

O'lb British Petroleum.... £1 72/9 72/3 73/1*2 

.29b SiMlI Transport.5/- ^1/10* -ll/i 41/4*1 

Ultramar.10/- 21/9 21/9 21/6 

liRCTIIICAL 0 RAPIO 

8 AEI.£1 SI/9 51/6 51/9 

5*28 BICC.£1 69/2* 6S/9 48/-* 

5 Crompton Parkinson.$/- 11/7*2 11/6 11/7*2 

11)30 Doeea.10/- 79/6 79/6 79/6 

7*2 b EMI.10/- 30/3 30/9 29/9 

8 Elliott.Automacion...5/- 11/8*4 11/7*1 11/8*4 

6 English Eloctric.» 45/3 4S/3 45/- 

3 Goneral Eloctric.£1 ^3 40/6 49/1 

5)so C A. Parsons.£1 57/6 , 57/6 , »/- 

12 b PhilipiLampWorks. 10fl. 113/9 If4/4*s 110/- 

8*20 Plemy....... 10 /- 31/3 30/1(7; 31/3 

20 c Pye(Cambridga) ....5/- 8 / 6)4 ^ 7*2 0 / 7*2 

25 b l^oltontals.......5/- 39/3 3T/6 30/9 

5 0 A.Reyrollo. £l 59/3 59/6 60/3 

15 0 Thorn Electrical.5/- 63/6 6 V 6 D /6 

3 0 S£ISdl!B’wilcox....£l 31/- SI/3 31/1 

4 0 John Brown.£1 31/4*] 3.1/3 31/3 

8 b Cammall Laird.5/- 6 /l*i 6 /- 6/4*i 

5 o InttrnaLCombust....5/- M/3 ll/I*] 11/3 

4*4 b Swan Hunter. tt 18/- 17/6 18/1 

2 0 John Thonuiion.5/- 5/6 S/7*] 5 / 4*2 

3 620 Coventry dBuge....roA 32/6 32/6 33/9 

17*1 b Alfred Herbert.£1 62/3 61/6 62/9 

7*2 0 ANied lronfoundert..5/- 20/- 30/- 20 / 4*2 

15 b Averys.5/- 24/1*2 24/4'a 24/1*2 

10 o B$A.10/- 27/- 27/4*1 26/9 

10 0 George C^en.5/- 12 / 5*4 l2/4*i 12 / 4*2 

11 o Davy-Aahmore.5/- 9 / 1*2 9 / 1*2 9 /i *2 

9 b Gum. Keen. l\ 47/-* 46/9 47/9* 

6 0 HesdWrightson.5/- 12 / 1*2 ItyiO*! 12/3 

7*2 0 Metal BwT..£1 56/7*2 56/6 56/9 

6 a Ranseme 8 t Marlas.. .5/* 13/7*2 14/- 13/9 

0 o Renoid Chaina.£1 41/6 41/3 41/6 

1 o Tuba Inveaimanta.£1 59/- 58/9 56/9 

2*10 Vkkera.£l 22 / 10*1 23/l*a 22/6 

7 o Ward (Thot, W.).£1 42/- 42/3 41/9 

13 0 Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 10/- 10 / 7*1 10/6 

10 b V^a^l^ckhw.. .5/- 13/1*2* 13/10*2 13/3* 

13 0 Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 35 / 1*2 3V3 34/9 

20 o Aiiae.Britkh Foods..!/- 7/- 7/- 7/- 

6*20 Bovril.£1 37/3 37/1 |7/6 

t 4 *i 4 b BrookoOond'B*.5/- M/O’a 11 / 1*2 M/- 

11 0 Nteh Lovell.2/6 9/1 *20 9 / 1*2 9/-|| 

2*20 International Storei. .5/- M /6 11 / 7*1 \\/V% 

8*1 b L Lyons'A*.Cl SI/- 51/- St/- 

10*2 b iunbs-Hevfs.10/- 2i/7*a U/9 21/9 

7 b Reehicc B Colman..l0/- 29/J 30/| 29/6 

10 0 Spllltrs.5/- 12 / 8*4 12/7 12 / 6*4 

2 o I Tato B Lyle.Cl 2B/3 ,28/- If/I*! 

17*10 ' TescoStores.I/- 10/9 10/9 J/ 8 I 4 

14 c UnIgate.5/- 11 / 11*4 12/- 12/- 


7-7 

•J:? 

51 

SS 
7 3 
1-7 
S-9 


1-3 

1-4 

1-8 

1-3 

3 6 
I'l 
21 
30 


$ 0 

5 1 
4-5 
4 1 

50 
4 5 
48 
4-0 

4- 7 

3- 2 
45 

5- 8 

l\ 

7 0 

9 4 

6 6 
9 0 

s’o 

51 
61 

4- 6 
4-1 

I! 

4- 4 
62 
4*6 
S '6 
8-9 

6- 9 

7- 4 

5- 7 

4-6 

4- 4 
6*4 

5- S 

4- 4 

n 

5- 6 

4- 7 
57 
71 
2-8 

5- 8 


12 

20 

1-7 

21 

1- 4 
MS 
IS 
2'7 
1-2 
13 
1-8 
13 

2- 5 

n 

1-4 

21 

0-4 

ri 

0-5 

1*9 

1*6 

1*8 

1- 7 

2 - 2 

1*2 

l:S 

1- 9 

1*9 

05 

8 

0-9 

1*3 

21 

2 - 0 
l-S 

1- 9 
2*6 

1:2 

2 - 2 

2*3 

n 


OREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 




A(^. 6 ^ir . 


Air Liquide... | 
~ .nquadaParia 

Citroen. 

C.F.Petrole.. 
|Cie G. d'Elect. 
Mechinea Bull. 

Pachiney. 

Printempi- 

Rhone-Peulanc 

S.I.M. 

iaint-Gobain . 
Usinor 


512 . 

234-5^ 

183 
199 
569 
171 
214 
245 
261 , 

309-5 
167 
94 

_ t040 

High. M2 f (26.1.66) 

Low. 9J 49 (20.7.6S) 

Dec. 3f, 1965-100. 


507 , A.E.G. 463 

230-5 Bad*che.Anilin. 447 

181 Bayer. 349*a, 

190 Commerabank. 410 

567 DautschaBanb. 4B4 

162-5 Hoechat Farb. . 448^ 

215 undenkredit . 

242 Loewanbrau... 

260 Mannetmann .. 

308-Si iemeni. 

165 5 Thyaaen-Huette 
97 Voikt 
103-5 


380 
955* 

157 
493*2 

158 

_ 471 

Heratect Index 90-56 

High.IOS'22 

LdW.. 86 •« 

Dec. 31.19^ 


Abitibi Pr. B P, 
Aluminium... 

Ben Tel. 

Can. Brewer's. 
Can. Imp. Bank 
^ikFac. RIy.. I 
Hiram Walker | 
Imperial Oil .. I 
Norande Mines 
Power Corpn. 
Steel of Canada 
Tma.Can.Ptpe 
Montreal led. 


iti’a 

g- 

65?! 

60*4 

33*4 

53*2 

51*1 

I3*s 

24»a 

35*4 


$ 

11*2 

42^« 

56 

61 " 

3 *!?: 

I?; 

S" 

35*t 


High... 


167 31 160 09 

174 0 (tlSjSl 
151-8 (3A7.AS> 


AUSTRALIA 
Ampol Pet..... 
Ats. Pulp BP... 
Auet. Con. Inda. 
Ausc. Oil B Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 
BrokonHMFtr. 

G.LCokt. 

CeUmiel Sugar. 
Fak B Taxtiiea. 
I.C.I.. A.N.Z.,. 
MyerEmporium 
Woolworth ... 
Sydinay Ind. 


SA 
0*89 
1-60 
5 72 

2 30 
t-93 
5-38 
1*38 

2- 87 
0 58 

3- 84 

3 32 
1-39 


463 A.K.U. 


347*. 

409 

483 

448* 

380 

955* 

155 

493 

157 

470 

90-46 

^wNO. 

lA 

0-81 

1*56 

5B2 

2*30 

1*93 


351 , 341 


Amatar.Rot.Bk. FI. 48-2^. 40 

Bijenkorf. 510 506 

Helnakeni .... , SIS , 516 
lntorunle(FI.50) lPI.l7B S Fl.t78 
K.N.Hootevan 446 435 

Ken. Zeut-Key. , 713 , 495*i 
Philipi (FL25).. H.I 2 I ^^Fl.l 18 
Robeeo (FI30). PI.2I4 ifl2l4 
muBD. FI. . FI. 88-5 

p.FI. 62 4 FI. 62*8 

ibg(FI20,lFI.I73 In.l7t 


Velourop. I 

Zwananbg(FI20, wi. ■ # 4 

Index. 307-8 306*3 

High. 370*9 (2.3.65) 

Law. 299-5 (30J.66) 

i953»fflaL 


Van 

394 

52 

78 

450 

337 


Yon 


52 

79 

*M7 

350 


FuN ken. 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor.. 

Kirin Brewery. 

S'Sl* MitaakCham.. 

1*26 Mkaub. Elect... 56 56 

2- 8S MluukHeavy. 71 72 

0-60 1 Nippon Elect... 286 2lW 

3- 98 (Sony. 775 777 

3 32 • Tore Rayon ... 137 134 

1-39 Yawetairon... 6 Z 52 


Lew.. 


317*95 
368*74 ^ 
30f<f6 (: 
1937-39-fOO. 


320 95 
;5./.6^ 


Averata 


Law^. 


— 1555*71 

... 1579*57 (29.3.66) 


•ExdkMond. fTaninao. | The net radampilen ykMi allow for tax at li. Id. in £. I Bx capkaUb^. f lx rilMa ^iRMNalant to 8*0 marling. (0) ^kn dhrldoml. .(b)F^ dividend, 
(c) Year's dividend, (o) To oarikat data (OFIatykld. (dlFKatt. (b) ABarZambkn tax. ( 0 Jhltt« dam. Reader paij^(p)RaauWnt(imm^R of iedaratlon of 

Rhodesia and Nymaland Stock. fapaneaa pricaa supplied by Dalwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Mualrfd lixMK fO ppUod by Uw Memraal Stock Ixchango. ** TkiM in brackou aro 
on foracaac dividend. 
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PrkM. IMC 

Mifh ! L«m 

77/9 »/« 

31/« lS/6 
70/-. 60/« 

133/0 1107/4 

57/1 50/3 


!OMO«««d OnOtNARY 
{a){b){ct STOCKf 

; % ; 

II*) » 1 If•!. tob«e. . 10/- 

4 a I CslUlMr.10/- 

M I I Imperial Tobacco ...£l 


i VioM. j 

Pfko, (•►rlco, lApf. 13, f 

Apr 4, AprTs, r, (3, 1944 Cevoi 

1944 1944 1946 */^ 


Hish 


lOividondi ORDINARY 

to. 




A}. 


27/- 

6S/3 


72/4'j 
. 34/9 

4S/2*4 45/4 


43*1 <i 
25 b 


41/1 

39/3 

li/3 

I 4 / 3 I 4 

M/4 

If/Mi 

9/10*1 

S3/4 

22/4 

31/10*, 

44/iU 

14/4*1 

30/7*1 

31/3*4 

»/9 


34/9 

35/l'a 

49/4 

11/9*4 

13/- 

25/9 

7/3 

49/4 

17/1*1 

35/P, 

38/3^4 

15/- 

27/9 

29/- 

12/P, 


25 4 
15 b 
50 b 
14 0 
95 b 
9451 
24*3 0 

1114 b 


I Iritannie.5/- 

Commorciei Unton . .5/- 
£ 0 u<cir 4 Law Life.. ,.5/- 
Ganeriil Accidanc,.. .5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

UfilAGanoral ..,.5/- 

Norcharn A tmpi.£1 

Pwl I/- 

PrudontiiPA*. I/- 

Aoyal.5/- 

Royal Fxchanct 
I MOfOlf I A( 

5 0 I Birflald. 

12*3 b I IrUisli Motor ... 
t7*i c I Jaguar Can 'A*. ,. 

4 c ftooiitt Moiort ‘A’ 

21,0 I Layltnd Motort .. 

10 0 I IriMol Aaroplana. 

7 b I Hawker S<ddele|r.£l 

2*30 I Roll.-l«ee.. £• 

9 0 Dowry Group.JO/- 

10*,40 I Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 
2'jo Imeph Lucm . £• 


£1 

..5/- 

: V: 

. 10 /- 


41/9 34/4 

42/. $4/9 

19/7*3 18/- 

24/9 I 23/- 

43/4 58/6 

22/4 20/9 

S8/3 I 45//0*, 

13/9 11/7*2 

37/- 34/4 

45/3 59/6 

11/9 49/4 

15/. 25/9 

34/- 20/9 

23/9 17/- 

22/10*3 18/3 

25/3 20/1*1 

33/7*, 28/7', 

31/4 27/4 

33/1 27/7*2 


4 '*,4 4'»,4 

43/3 43/3 

88/9 •$/- 

47/9 48/3 

31/4 31/6 

; 7*3 7^, 

107/6 107/6 

50/3 . 50/6 

37/6* 37/6 

35/1*2 35/- 

69/6 I 69/6 

' 

, 13/- 12/IP 

I 29/3 29/4*2 

7/7*2 7/7*2 

$0/7*2 50/6 

22/4*, 22/3 

36/9 36/71, 

41/6f 42/- 

15/6 15/3 

28/6 28/7*2 

30/- 30/9 

22/4 22/6 


20/7*2 I 

27/1*1 ' 

31/4*2 

29/9 

22/1 

39/M, 

10/2*4 

M/4'2 

10/7*2 

2 O/P 2 

IB/I 0 I 2 

22/9 

39/4', 

54/9 

44/- 


24/3 

17/4 

27/- 

M/3 

32/- 

B/IO*, 

12/4*, 

9/5*4 

25/4*, 

14/4 

20/9 

17/1*1 

49/4 

38/1 


20 b ' financial Newt.5/- 

30 b I financial Timm.5/- 

14*20 ■ Internal. Publuhlng. .5/- 

7 0 Newi of the World. .5/- ' 
8 * 3 b I W. H SmithlSon‘A’.£l 

8 b Thomion Org’n.5/- 

10 b I BowaMr Paper.£1 , 

10 0 Brififh Printing.5/- , 

IS 0 BunztPulp.5/- 

9 0 Reed Paper.£1 

7 0 Wj j ^ ginaTeape ...£1 j 

10 6 Colvillei.Cl 

10 b Dorman Long.£1 

2 b Ltnceihire Steel .£1 

8 b South Durham.£1 

10 0 SteelCo.ofWelai....£l 

71 , b Stewaru A Lloydi.£1 

10 b John Summen. £1 

9 b United Steel.£1 

HUCELUNfOUf 

24 0 Aisoc. British Picture.5/- 

10 0 Asioc. Teieviiion 'A*.5/- 

4 0 Wm. Baird.£1 

20 a Beechem Croup.5/- 

44^3 0 Bookers.10/- 

7*9^ British Match.£| 

0 b British Oxygen.5/- 

11 a British'Ropes.5/- 

371,0 Butlin’s.I/- 

5 a Do Le Rue.10/- 

10 0 Oragea.5/- 

12 b Gesietner'A*.5/- 

10 0 Glaxo.10/- 

13 Harriw»nACr.Oefd...£l 

35 b Hoover‘A'.5/- 


34/4 

54/9 

18/11*4 

23/3 

43/4 

21/3* 

58/. 

12/4*,* 

34/4 

41/3 

49/7*, 

30/9 

20/9 

20/7*2 

20/3 

22/7*, 

29/P, 

29/1*2 

29/. 

20/4 

21/4*, 

35/9 

9/1*1 

13/3 

9/9>4 

27/9 

38/3 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 




Apr. 


4 

13 


$ 

$ 

Atch. Topeka .... 

. 37 

37^8 

Can. Pecifle. 

! 54*4 

55'» 

Pennaylvania. 

' 67 

693^ 

Union Pacific .... 

! 42*. 

42*. 

Amor. Electric 

1 383. 

3ft*. 

Am, Tel. A Tel .. 

1 59^. 

57*4 

Cons. Edison .,.. 

3«i, 

38*4 

Int. Tel. A Tel . 

1 7|}| 

74f. 

Wnstorn Union . 

; 45 

46', 

Alcoa. 

I 91*4 

92«, 

Aluminium ... . 

39'? ! 

395, 

Amer- Can. 

54*. 1 

1 545s 

Am Smelting ... 

73^4 

1 725, 

Am. Viscose _ 

99 I 4 

IOM 4 

Anaconda. 

95*4 

99 

Beth. Stoel. 

36*. 

3Si, 

Boeing . 

J60*i 

1765, 

Celanese. 1 

7714 « 

811, 

Chrysler 

5P4 

49 

Cel. Palmolive .. 1 

27*4 

25', 

Crown-Zeller ... ’ 

56 

555. 

Dittillers-Seag....! 

33*4 

33*4 

Douglas. 

965. 

I04»a 

Dow Chemical 

74*4 

74*4 

Dm Pont.1210*, 1! 

205*4 

East Kodak - 

126*, 

130 

Ford Motor.1 52 1 

$0*4 


I 


Gen Electric . 
General foods. 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil .... 

Heinz. 

Int Bus Mach.. 
Int Harveitar.. 
Inter. Nickel .. 
Inter Paper ... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Inds. 

Monsanto. 

Nat Distillers .. 
Pan-Amencan ., 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.j.. 
Uiiion-Curbide 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric . 
Wisolworth ... 
Xerox. 


Apr. I Apr. 
6 13 

8 I 8 

108*8 109*4 
733a I 72*4 
94*0 I 9Pa 
43*4 ' 4 SI 4 

S3*a ' 51*4 

4|3o i 4 IJ 4 


531 

96 
30*4 
12634 
85 
76*, 
34^0 
48*e 
6534 
55*4 
5734 
40^8 
91*, 
44^9 
78*0 
63-2 
491* 
62*9 
: 24*7 
|249I, 


|543 

5034 

96-4 

2934 

130*9 

82 

79 

35*4 

68*9 

645, 

60 

60 

62*8 

915, 

HSJ, 

761, 

64 

97f, 

60 

, 24*9 

25634 


Standard and Poor’* Indices (1941-43—10) 


1944 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

March 16 

93 89 

3-f9 

82-23 

4-44 

M 23 { 

95 24 1 

3-15 

82-80 

4-40 

„ 30 1 

94 >98 

3-14 

82-41 

4-42 

AprH 6 j 

98 15 1 

3 07 

83-38 

4-54 


90 II 

3 07 

83-09 

4 57 


36/9 

5$/- 

18/11*4 

23/4 

63/4 

21/3 

58/4 

12/4* 

35/- 

41/9 

49/9 

30/9 

20/9 

20/7*, 

19/6 

22/9 

28/4 

29/- 

29/- 

28/9 

20/4*, 

30/- 

27/- 

21/4 

35/4 

14/4 


4*>it 
, 43/3 
90/- 
46/3 
I 30/9 

! 5*14 
49/9 
37/-- 
35/1', 
68/9 

13/Pill 
13 /- 
29/1t, 
7/9 
51/- 
23/P, 
36/9 
41/7',f 
15/6 
28/10*3 
29/9 
22/6 

35/3 

54/6 

18/9 

23/6 

43/6 

21/4*,• 

56/- 

12/3 

34/3 

40/10*2 

49/4*, 

32/7*7 I 
20/10*, 
22/3 I 
21/P, 1 

29^7*, 

28/9 

20/7', 

30/- 

27/- 

21/4*, 

35/3 

14/71, 

21/9 

39/3 

52/4 

39/P, 


! 5 5 
(7 n 
6 6 

* 4 4 
i ^ 2 
' 3 8 
4 0 
4 3 
J 4 
4 5 

4 7 
3 9 

5 0 
5 5 

30 

7 7 

3 0 
21 

4 5 

5- 8 
4-5 
(5 3) 
58 

5 5 
5 4 
(5 6) 

3 5 
3 4 

5 6 

6- 4 

3 9 

6 5 
53 

2 5 
5 6 
5 / 

9 8 

13 4 

3- 4 
114 

8-4 

8 4 

10 8 
10 I 

5 2 
S 4 
(6-7) 

'J:? 

4- 4 
4-0 

4 0 

5 4 
5 4 
4-1 
4* 
4-1 
61 
4 4 


18 

2 I 
I 4 


I 9 
I 4 
3 9 

1 j'b 

2 0 
I 7 
I 19 
I -9 
1-8 
I -9 


2 9 
2 7 
18 
17 
2 0 
I 4 

, I 8 

4'5 

I 5 

1- 5 

0 4 
0 7 

I'O 

1-0 

13 

M 

1 0 

1 2 9 

1 2-1 

2 4 

IS 

2 - 1 
19 
l-l 

1 8 
12 

17 

2 9 
2 7 

18 
2 1 
15 


34/10*, 

a>4b 

29/4', 1 

10 b 

1 71,9 1 

8 45b 

; : 

10 b 

<282/6 1 

80 b 

■ >9/7',: 

16*1 b 


109/6 1 97/4 

31/3 I 24/4 

20/71, 17/9 I 

38/9 , 35/- 1 

14/3 . 12/4 I 

23/1*2 20/- I 

34/7*, 28/- i 

13/5*4 11/4 I 

23/10*1 19/7*1 I 
16/10*,, 14/10*3 
24/- 121/9 


ll/f 


24/- 

16/9 1102/6 I 

21/3 !i02/6 I 

11/3 ,102/6 

40/7*2 ,133/9 ! 

45/7*, ^130/- i 

85/- 1 73/11, 1 

;35/- 217/6 

75/- 43/9 I 

1 12/P, I 

54/6 

.173/9 1 

$186 
24/4*, 19/10*,! 

35/P, 29/7*, I 

18/4 15/9 I 

2V3 i 14/- 

21/3 ' 19/3 

17/2*4 i *4/9 

36/- 1 29/6 

53/9 , 51/- 

29/- ; 26/9 


10*,b 
4*9 b 
12 b 
5 
15 
II 
9 
4 
IS 
3* 

20 


Hudson', Bay. 

ICT... 

Mecca ’A'. 

National Canning.. 

Pillar Hldg. 

Pdwtll Duffryn.... 
Rank Organisation. 

Schweppes. 

Seers 'A*. 

Steetley. 

, Themes Tilling ,... 
I Turner A Newsll.. 

j Unilever. 

Unilever NV.... 
United Glass .. 




..£1 l08/4« 
...£l 24/9 
.5/- 19/3 
..£1 35/3 

,2/- 13/1*1* 
iO/- M/4*a 
.5/- 31/7', 
.5/- l3/0>4* 

.5/- 19/10*, 

.5/- 15/- 

.4/- 22/10*, 

..£1 34/3 

.5/- 30/6* ; 
12 «. 7* ,9 

.5/- lO/P, 


lA^.5, 


15 /- 
74/- 
93/9 
ill 3 


40/3 

18/6 

21/3 

64/6 

20/10*1 

l3/7>, 

47/4', 

14/0*4 

16/- 

27/3 

57/4', 

18/6 

17/6 

33/9 

29/- 

64/3 

17/9 

29/9 

53/- 

16/6 

3/7*, 

3/10', 


16^10^2 

19/9 

62/6 

16/7', 

11/5*4 

42/0*4 

•3/Pt 

13/10*, 

24/9 

53/P, 

16/3 

15/9 

30/- 

27/- 

59/9 

17 /- 

26/- 

44/4 

12 /- 

2 / 10*1 

3/4*, 


11*40 

15 0 
128 b 
140 b 
45 0 ' 
834 b 
200 b 
22*4 b , 
7*2 c I 
40 b 
140 b I 
$3-05c ' 
42*, b 
12*2 b 
20 b 

Nil b I 

4 a I 

if'? I 

7*3 b 
7 b 

7 b 
15*20 
18*90 
12 b 
41,0 

8 a 
4*4 a 

7*2 b i 
15 c I 

I 

I 

25 a 
4340 ! 

9 0 

I5*2b 
12*, o 
8 a 
3 o 
8*jn 

tll'ab 
Nil a 
IOS„0 

5 0 


10 /- 

..£1 

5/- 

.£1 


Anglo-American .. 10/- 

Charter Cons.S/- 

Cenoolid. Gold Fields.£1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. ,2/4 
free State Geduld.. .5/- 
W. Driefontein... 
Western Deep 'A' 
Western Holdings . 

Roan Selection Tst. _ 

Tanganyiki Cons. .. 10/- 
Z. Anglo-Ainer ... 10/- 
De Beers Defd. Reg.. 5/- 
Iniernat. Nickel .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RT2.10/- 

Tronoh .5/- 

SHIPPIN6 

Anglo Nor nett.£1 

Brit. A Com'waatth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

P A O Defd.£1 

TEXTIL8S 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Dewhit 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted.£1 

Woolcombers.£1 

Calico Printeri.5/- 

Coau, Patons A B.£1 

English Sewing Cotton S/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET ‘A* Defd.5/- 

Ceble A Wireless... .5/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Industrial A General.5/- 

Clty Centre Props-5/- 

City Lond. Real Prop..£l 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freohid. 10/- 

TEA A RUBBER 

Cons. Tea A Lands ... £1 

Jokai (Asum).£1 

Highlanda A Lowlands 2/- 
Londen Asiatic.2/- 


944 


107/4 

24/7*2 

M/- 

35/- 

20^3 

l9/7», 
14/10*2 
22/9 
35/4*2 
: 29/9 
' 7*a 
10/M, 

1314/3 

iis;[;j, 
120 /- 
1106/4 
134/4*, 
1138/9 
I 77/9 
,222/4 
71/3 
1 M/7*, 
46/3 
186/4 
$207 
22/4 
. 34/P, 
i 17/3 


19/3 19/- 

21/3 21/3 

; 15/4*,* 15/6 
: 30/- I 30/- 

, SI/6 1 51/7*, 

I 27/6 , 27/3 


rleo. |Apr. li 
•r. 13,1 I9£' 


316/9 
* 12/9 
109/6 
1121/3 
108/1*2 
1135/- 
1138/9 
1 77/6 
222/4 
I 71/- 
M/9 
65/9* 
!I85/-^ 
11205 
22/4*, 
33/6 
I 17/3 


39/3 

17/3" 

20/4*, 

63/4 

IB/9 

12/3 

45/4 

13/1 

15/5*4 

24/7', 

54/9 

17/3 

14/- 

31/4*2 

2B/5'4 

59/9 

17/- 

26/- 

53/- 

12 /- 


39/3 

i 17/1*2 

ir/'* 

45/3 

13 /- 

15/4*2 

27/- 

54/9 

17/4*2 

16/P, 

31/9 

28/41, 

40/3 

17/1*2 

26/3 

53/- 
• 2 /. 
3/4 
3/9 


I'SJ^ 

34/. 
13/3* 
19/10*, 
iS/3 I 
22 / 101 , 

ij;;. ' 

<312/6 

22/7*1 

I 1 O 8/4 
121/3 1 

104/10*1 
130/- , 

134/10*21 

72/9 

14/9 

44/-* 

183/9 

;$203 

22/7', 

32/4*, 

I 17/4 

I 18/6 

! 21/3 
! 15/6* 

ii?;j 

I 27/6 

I 39/9 
> 17/P," 

20/4 

43/9 

19/- 

24/9 
54/3 
17/4*2 
15/7*2 
31/7*2 
28/9 
58/9 
16/10*3 
25/10*, 


/t 

37 

4 I 

59 

71 
4*9 
S'4 
3 1 

5 2 

4- 3 
5 2 

5 2 

6 0 
4*2 

3 5 
7 4 

4 2 

5- 9 
6 0 

5 8 

3 9 
9-2 
(4 6) 

4 0 

7 3 

8 6h 
51 

15 4h 
5-4 

2 7 

9 3 

5 4 
8 4 

2 2 
5-7 

6 5 

7 3 

5 4 

7 2 

60 

5 I 

6 1 
5 4 
7 3 
4-4 
5 8 
5 7 
5 0 

3 9 
5 7 

3 9 
SI 

4- 3 
5 2 

5- 4 

4 6 
71 


Cover 


11-4 

I 0 
I I 
M 


'!* 
I! 

ii. 

! 3 0 
;oB 


1 4 

2 5 

3 0 

!l 

4 9 

I 2 
I 2 
I 4 

1 I 

2 2 

1-4 
2 0 
I 0 


I 4 

li'i 

|07 

I 7 
I 2 0 
I 7 

1 5 
j 10 
I 1-8 

17 

IB 

2 0 


53/3 16 0 
12/3 14 7 
3/4 11-9 
3/9 


I 2 
17 

I 5 
IT 
1-2 

I 1-2 

I l-l 

II 


IS 
1-5 
f 5 
17 


Money Market Indicators 


rh«^ movement in covered arbitrage margins was against London. The cost of forward cover 
remained unchanged bur London interest rates tended to ease. Finance Houses, however, paid 
k per cent more for three months money. In New York, Treasury bill rate fell. Euro-dollar 
rates hardened. The investment dollar premium fell back to 19 per cent and the spot pound hardened. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

- KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


425 Induatnals:—High. 100-40 (Fab. 9, 1944). 
Low, 84-43 (|u*««38. 1945). 



Amount (£ million) 


91-Day 

i 

Date of 

1 under 

OHered 

1 

, Applied 
j for 

Average 
r.ue of 

at Max. 1 .. . 



Allotment 

1 Rate 

1 SMooing 

1965 

V/-Doy 


s 

d 

*/ 


April 9 

170 0 

320 6 

12V 

10 59 


2.280-0 

Nov. 19 

180 0 

' 319 0 

109 

2 90 

28 

2,530 0 

M 26 

ISO 0 

382 1 

10/ 

10 72 

54 

2.500-0 

Dec. 3 

180 0 

414 1 

107 

S 32 

30 

2,480 0 

10 

190 0 

337 4 

109 

1 f.4 

46 

2,450-0 

17 

190 0 

310-9 

MO 

J /4 

49 

2.420-0 

1 . 23 

180 0 

345 1 

no 

5 88 

41 

2,410-0 

M 31 

1800 

372 6 

liO 

S 08 

20 

2,400-0 

1966 
Jan. 7 

1700 

287-9 

MO 

5 20 

41 

2.390 0 

.. M 

170 0 

337 0 

109 

9 73 

48 

2,370 0 

.. 21 

160 0 

365 1 

109 

8 33 

26 

2.340-0 

.. 28: 

150 0 

300 2 

109 

8 03 

17 

2,340 0 

Feb. 4 

1500 

287 9 

no 

i 22 

25 

2,310 0 

.. M 1 

150 0 

209 0 

III 

3 91 

19 

2.280 0 

M 18 I 

160 0 1 

1 311 5 

112 

1 90 j 


2.230-0 

.. 25 1 

160 0 

' 304 4 

112 

4-78 ! 

> 21 

2,2100 

Mar. 4 

170 0 1 

332 7 

M2 

4 49 

19 

2.1900 

M M 

200 0 

4*3 9 

112 

2 26 

40 

1 2,180-0 

.. 18 

160 0 

311 8 

M2 

1 24 

41 

1 2.190 0 

M 25 

180 0 

324 1 . 

112 

0 95 

32 

2.180-0 

April 1 

190-0 1 

318 9 ! 

M2 

1 42 j 

43 

1 2,180 0 

■ !>■. r 

190-0 t 

340 9 

112 

»-33 1 

34 

2,190 0 

Or April 7ch 

tanderi for 91-day bills at £98 12s Od. 1 

secured 36 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. 
The offer for this week was for £190 million 91-day billa. ( 


London 


(from 


Bank Rate 

7%, 3/6/65) 

Dapoait rataa; 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks .... 

Discount houses .. 

Local authorities 
3 inonihs' fixed. 

Loc.tl authorities 
Finance houses .... 

Call monay. 

Cleaiing banks* 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread.. 

Market dlocount ratoe 
(J months’): 

Treasury bills. S**,, 

Bank bills. 5*B|6-4 

Pine trade bills. 7-7 *, 

Buro-deHar dopoeita: 

7 days' notice. S's-SIg 

3 montha*. 


4 

4 

6*4-438 


6*«-4f|4 

7*8 


4^ 


April 13 

Euro-etorling dapoaita.- 

(irt Pans): 

2 days* notice... 5 ) 4 '^ 

3 months'. 6J.I-7 

MOW YORK 
Trdaetiry bille: 

April 5. 

April 12. 

Market paper: 

Bank bills ... . 

Certs, of deposit. 

Storlinf: 

Spot rate. 2 793 b-'i 

Forward rata (3 
months').. .. 


4 53 
4 62 


5-00 
5 2p 


(3 months’): 

Annual int, rmt. I-U|« 
Invoatmont Currancy; 
Invattmant $.. 19% pram. 

Security £.... 1-1% disc. 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 

Showing the differentials in rotes on the bartieular £/$ assets, adjusted 
tor the cost of forward exchange cover. 

In favour of: 

This week; 


Traaeury bille. 

■uroHlollar/UK loeal auch- 

ority loan#. N. York 

■oro-doHare/iuroiOtarllng 


London London I,, 


N. York »n 


London ig London 
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Odier travelers diedra 
are every bit as good as 
First National Qtv Banfe 


.until you lose them! 



Other leading travelers checks, like First National City 
travelers checks, can be cashed in the U.S.A. and all 
over the world. And they all cost the same—just one 
cent per dollar. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you 
may be in for a rude shock if you lose your checks. 

With other leading travelers checks, time-consuming 
inquiries often have to be made. It may be days—even 
weeks—before you get your money back. 

Who wants to wait? 


But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, 
don't worry. There are more than 20,000 places around 
the world authorized to give you a fast refund—right 
on the spot! 

First National City travelers checks come from dte 
leader in world-wide banking, and have been in use 
over 60 years. They are knovm and accepted in more 
than a million shops, hotels, restaurants, air terminals, 
etc, the world over. Next time you travel, be sure to 
insist on First National City travelers checks. 


First National City Bank Travelers C^eks Sold by banks eyeryvyhfirg 

^ MCMBER rtOCMl OeroBiT INSUNANCC COt'NlttATfON 
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Reduce your pimping 
costs with a higher 
priced pump? 



\m 

■ r i ! 

mm . 

* ■■■ 



when it’s the 
seal-less leakproof 
CRANE CHEMPUMP! 

Since your overall pumping costs add up 
to the real price you pay for choosing a 
particular pump—why let Initial cost be 
the determining factor in your choice? 



THE COORDINATED COMPANIES OF CRANE 

WDIU NEADiUMnEIK: CMNE CO, InttnwtkHMl Division, 300 Park Avmus, Now York, USA. 
AUSfULU: Crono Australia Pty. Ltd, SpihW OCMIMiyi Crrna 6jn.b.H, Dussedorf 
CANADA: Crana Canada Ltd, MontnS. NQlLANDi Crane Nsdariand, N.V, Davantor 
iWNANOi Crana Ltd, London MDOCOi Cranaeaminf da Maaiea, Montarray, N.L. 

mMCEt Crana SA,Parir IMNi Cran»n8A, SA. Bilbao 
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LETTERS 


Formosa 

Sir—T he writer "Why Pormosa Must 
Go” (April md) teems to have ignored the 
fact that BoroEKiaa (Taiwaa} is one of the pro* 
Vinces of China^ Tlie island was surrendered 
to Japan in i8p5» then returned to the 
Nationalist ^veminem of China in 1945* 
The 12 million inhabitams are descendants 
of Fukienese settlers who had moved over to 
this island. They speak the dialect of 
southern Fukien, and have similar customs 
and traditions. If there are "Formosans,” 
they are the 200,000 aborigines now living in 
the mountains. 

During a trip to Formosa in January and 
February I saw how the fanners prosper 
with the completion of land reform intro¬ 
duced by the Nationalist government. Red 
brick farmhouses, irrigation projects, bicycles, 
radios and refrigerators are common sights 
in the countryside. The economy continues 
to grow steadily at an annual rate of 7 per 
cent even after the termination of US 
economic aid. l^inlanders and natives alike 
are leading a peaceful and happy life. 

As to the "native Formosans* opposition” 
and the " underground independence move¬ 
ment ” argument, the best answer can be pro¬ 
vided by the following incidents. ^ In April 
1965 Dr Thomas Liao disbanded his Taiwan 
Independence Movement in Japan and re¬ 
turned to Formosa. He is now the co-chair¬ 
man of the building commission for 
Tsengwen dam. And a week ago Mr Cheng 
Wan-fu, anodier Independence leader, went 
to Formosa after living in exile for 20 years. 
Unlike Dr Liao, he will probably go back to 
Tokyo, where he has his real estate business, 
when he has made a round-ihe-island tour.— 
Yours faithfully, Eric (2hou 

London, SW10 


Teachers . 

Sir—A s a young graduate trained teacher 
who has left the "profession” I read with 
interest your plausible article of April i6th. 
You were quite correct to say that any award 
TO the teachers should not be of a blanket 
nature. However, you demonstrate a real 
remoteness from the staffroom when you fall 
into the slick-sounding half-truths: ". . . 
selective increases in pay given for length of 
service, extra qualifications and for posts of 
special responsibility.*’ All this is apparently 
sweetly reasonable. A close scrutiny of the 
staffroom from within however would reveal 
the following. 

Many teachers who would qualify for pay 
increases under the criteria you suggest are 
already grossly overpaid for the work they 
actually do. In many cases—but by no means 
all—“lei^jth of service” means “too senior 
to contribute to the extra-curricular and 
sporting activities of the school.” "Extra 
qualifications ” means " has obtained a 
good degree and feels that enough hard 
work has been done for one Ufatime.” 
" Special revponsibtlsty ” means " has a very 
light teaching load so that any extra work 
involved can be done in sdiool time.” 


Would you not tgree that whilst some 
recognition dw above criteria should be 
made, tibere should be some recognition of 
what work a man does ? Instead of simply 
paying him for how old be is, or for how ^d 
he happened to work whilst he was at muver- 
sity, why not pay him for how oard he 
happens to work now ? 

If this were so, there might be some recog¬ 
nition and reward for those who give many 
hours of their own time to organising extra¬ 
curricular activities for young people, in fact 
helping them find a way of life. I for one 
and many others like me simply could not 
afford to continue to do so. 

This cobbler’s children are not going bare¬ 
foot.—Yours faithfully, John Bryan 

Dover 


Class of ’66 

SiR—Has it escaped your notice (AptU x6th) 
that some of the new MPs are Conserva¬ 
tives >—Yours faithfully, Tim Fortbscur 
House of Commons, SWi 


The Men for 1970 

Sir—S ome of my best friends axe {oumaHsts 
and the other day one of them asked me if I 
read The Economist, " Not since they grew 
fat and foolish,” I replied. 

" They think you are silly,” he said, so I 
had a look and sure enough you do. The 
last time this happened to me was in the 
playground when I argued that boys and girls 
were different. "I think you’re silly,” she 
said. Lovers of consensus theories have 
always been intolerant of realism. 

I can understand that you find some of my 
views unacceptable and if you had told your 
readers that I was wise and thoroughly 
worthy of their support I should have been 
a little alarmed but you must do better than 
this or people who know will conclude that 
you have prematurely descended into second 
childhood.—Yours faithfully, Hugh Jenkins 
House of Commons, SWi 


Rubbish 


Sir —^We here in America arc vei7 concerned 
with the problems that Britain is experienc¬ 
ing (your issue of April 9th} in the rubbish 
dispel busineu. 

Conoem over the accumulation of rubbish 
dumps in the countryside, which include 
anything from household rubbish to auto- 
m^Ie scrapheaps, has been mounting here 
for several years. Uns»hUy dps, for in¬ 
stance just outside Jersey City in New Jersey, 
are just an eyesore and a real social problem. 

However, the federal government is now 
aware of the situation and has, at the ioadn- 
don of the President, passed mudh legislate 
in xecent nMmChs wiQ do a lot to 


remedy the posidod. 

1 am sure that die Idminiitraikm 1 
a result its long associadons with the sub¬ 


ject^ wwiM bg ody M hiimr to give 
Mr WilMtti sMg ottm ddi g pi^ble view 
to mtahUshirig a fa go««^mmeiit of 
Midsier of frifafully, 

- Alfa J. Owen 


Mortgage Leadii^ 

StRr-Inyour issuedf April idda you reported 
that local authorities had been feiveh detailed 
guidance by the Government on die son of 
mortgage applications they should handle. 
These included appUcadons from "those 
buviiig smaller or older property for which 
building society mortgigge gre hard to get.” 

The figures do not substantiate this con¬ 
tention because in recent years approximately 
one out of every fivq loans made a build¬ 
ing society haa be^ on a property built 
before i9i9**-^Vours faithfully, 

N. E. Griggs 
S ecretary, 

The Building Societies Association 
London, Wi 


Dawley New Town 

Sir—I n your West Midlands survey, pub¬ 
lished on April 2nd, you gave the general 
impression diat Dawley new town was not 
capable^ within die next few years, of assist¬ 
ing the decentralisation of people and in- 
dustiy from the West Midlands conurbation. 
*nie writer implied thSt this was due to the 
change of policy about Dawley’s draft master 
plan. 

This general impression is quite incorrect. 
Dawley new town is working on exactly the 
same programme of house and factory build¬ 
ing as was outlined in the draft master plan, 
and we have already started development in 
accordance with that programme. We expect 
to build 4,300 dwellings by April 1971, right 
years after the designation of the new town. 
This figure compares very favourably with 
completions in other new towns. In 
Harlow 6,860 dwellings were built in the first 
eight years: in Stevenage 2,992 in nine 
years: in Gorby 2,800 dwellings in right 
years. 

We can expect to have accommodated 
about 13,000 new people by 1971 and by that 
time will be accepting new residents from 
the conurbation at a rate of 3,500 a year. This 
is surely not as insignificant as was suggested 
in your ardde.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Pbnrhyn Owen 
General Manager, 
Dawley Development Corporation 
Dmoley, Oedsor^ates, Salop 


Incomes Policy 

Sm—You say that "the right recipe is the 
bold one of an Incomes freeze.” 

Does this mean that you favour the legal 
limitation of dividends by temporanr legis- 
Mon like thee pit^med iii end 1951 ? 
-^Yours fahhluily, Paul Dnxicac 

London, SW 6 
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Together ... Discovering the future 



However unorthodox the shapes to symbolize the twenty-first century it can be certain that 
copper and its alloys will have contributed to their final development. Copper is a proved' metal 
of the modern age and the resources of the Delta Group of Companies . . . Europe’s leading 
manufacturers of non-ferrous metals ,,. will be devoted to discovering: new alloys and new 
applications to establish copper as a proved metal for the future. 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 
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How Electric Watchdogs are 
changing industrial methods 

Fascinating chaps electric watchdogs. You find them at with infinitely greater speed and precision than can be 
critical points in factories, modernising various pro- achieved by any other method. It's almost certain that 
ccsscsj controlling automatic machinery. They include somewhere in your plant, electric watchdogs could help 
the amazing new electronic eyes and sensing devices, to increase efficiency and profit earning power. 

Their job ? — to guard against changes in colour, 

humidity, temperature; to adjust machine speeds, check The Electricity Council has a ntunber of publications on 
the fullness of packages; to watch for unseen cracks and sensing devices and other industijial applications of dec- 
flaws and do a thousand and one similar jdbs. They act tricity. For eopies and technical gdvice •, • 

Have a tatk wvith your EteeMcHy Board 


JvBucd by The Electricity Council, Enaland & WiileH, EDA Division, TrHftflgar Buildings, 1 C3i«ring Cross, London, SWl. Telephone: WHltehall 6757 Telex 262279 
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\()U PROBABLY KNOW 
THE MOST PROH f ABLE 
WAY TO DEAL WLLH I 


IS THROUOH A JAPANESE 
RADINO 




■fD I WHK'il onl;,' 



We wish wc could siiy “Nichi- 
men/' cuul let it iU that. 

But it isn't that simple. Any lar^ 
li’uding company can serve you well. 
They all know good markets for 
yeiir goods, how to haadfo your 
imporU, prices, customs. 

How do you choose? We suggeai 
you mvestigate as many as you ean. 
including Nichinneii. 

WUh 70 branches, 4,506 employ¬ 
ees around the world, and an annual 


volume of nearly £600 million, we 
arc among Japan's largest trading 
companies. But not so large that 
wc'll ever lake your account for 
granted. No matter wbal the si/e of 
your busineM, we offer persenal, 
mterested service. 

Then, whichever product or in- 
tnngfhle you’d like to buy or sell 
here, we\e probably had a good deal 
of experience with it in our seventy- 
some years. Raw materials, finished 


goods, investments, overseas con¬ 
struction, import and export'of tech¬ 
nical knowledge—wc believe the 
variety and scope of our interests 
is unrivalled. 

StitU we suggest inves ri g nlto ii. 

If we can be of any help, pkase 
. write tis* Or phone your local Nrchi* 
men representative. Yoiril find him 
in ahnost any phone bo«yk. 


O Nichimen Co., Ltd» 

C.P.O.Bex IS, Osaka, Japan Cakis: <«NlCini|EN OSAKA** 

Landaa: Nichiman Co.. London Branch Tower BtocK 4, HiMsata House, Ludgate Hill, London £.C. 4 Haaikarf: Deutsche Nichimen 
G.m.h.H./Hamburg 36. Grossa Bleichen 12 DaeaecMerf: Deutsche Nichimen G.m.h.H./Duessetdorf, hnmermannstrasse 13 
Krusselsi Tradiiyor S.A./24 Avnve Marnlx, Brussels 5 Paris: Nichimen France S.A./231, Rue Saint Honore, Paris l«r Mllaae: 
Nichimen Italia S p.A./Corso Europa /. Milano 
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Put your money in 


National Development Bonds 

(Second Issue) 

5% guaranteed for 5 years then 2% tax-free bonus 

You buy in £5 units and can hold up to £2,500 in addition to holdings of previous issues. 
Interest is 5% per annum (declarable for tax) for 5 years. Then a 2',’o bonus, free of U.K, 
Income Tax, Surtax and Capital Gains Tux. You can be repaid at only 
one month’s notice. An ideal trustee investment. 

Invest at yovr Bank or Post Ofpce today in the 
absolute security a/A’aHonal Development Bonds. 

By saving through National Savings you're making Britain stronger 


Issued by tbe National Savings Committee, London, WC2 ■ rWTlDNAL SAVINGS 
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Wish me luck with the Utrecht deal. Must fly now 



15 minutes will see this man airborne. Beacting Ms Way to business. In his 
ash-tray, a cigar. Freshly lit, now forgotten. U will barely have burned to a 
stub as he steps out at Utrecht. That's 175 miles. TWs <s executive air travw. 
This man can tell you—owning your own private executive aircraft is the 
ultimate in business efficiency. Here's motor car convenience, but trawl 
minus time. Fast travel. Safe.aitd sound. Gives you that extra lime to check 
those papers, square up that cpnttiacl. ■ 

You've arrived... as fresh iis when you left. Tread that red carpet. With an 
executive aircraft it will be with you all the way. Offers an efidless honxon 
of new export opd^unltlds, too. Like the world for a fflarketf ft 's yours with 
a private, company exaculWe aircraft. For convenience... speed... economy 
df operatitm... Mmle ypur way to better bustnoM. 

iiBAayi 'aiiuewapT. >i Wifp D 
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Breakfast by 

Candlelight 

T here were oo real surprises in the Queen’s Speech on Thursdqb It 
largely a re-run of the Queen’s Speech last Novemher, and in poia « 
of the Quid’s Speech in the November before that. A majority of the mma'W 
adumbrated in it could equally well have been kittoduc^ a CoaaefWllyB 
administraticHi. Among the minority that could not have be^ tnost^ mdl m 
steel nationalisation, do not redound to Labour’s credit And dtu is tbt fW* 
gramme that is to fill Parliament’s time until the last two mon^ of ipSy* 
Admittedly, Mr Wilson has a lot of left-over, sometimes ntfaer do g aa i Bd, 
business to conclude. Admittedly, the announcement of a legialative pwt n—w f 
is nowadays one the less important facets of any government’s aotiaWaa 
Admittedly, nobocty in his senses could have expect^ the Queen’s Sp ea d l Op 
Thursday to be one of the great watersheds Britirii histocy. The Caet fomaina 
that Britain is now at a watershed, of sorts. The next diiee or four weaha wiU 
do much to show whedier it is the kind of watershed that divides two great (ivar 
basins, or just a ridge between two rather stagnant drains. At this epeaiiig 
ihase of what is meant to be a fuU-kngth radical parliament, dm oouNtf 
should be waiting breathless to see whether Mr Wilaoo’s team can inc n loia a iia 
themselves, and get over to the peoide, a real sense Of purpose, a guiding fiihMi 
of what they ate determined diat Britain should be like in 197a .On tUl aeQaa^ 
the cautious acknowledgment of Europe’s existenoe raises no great hopes. Bveii 
the Prime Minister’s ideas on reforming Porlhuneat itself ar^ while WBlaWM^ 
no more than exploratory. 

One’s apprehension about Mr Wilson is that, just as hts purpose in the last 
short parliament was tnaiuly to raise his majority of three to about a hundred, 
so the purpose which occurs to him most naturally in the present Imig pariiament 
may be mainly to wriggle through toward trying to have a oomfortable Biijack]| 
in the next one. Socialism to him seems n> be something to do with ttnkeriaf 
with mortgage terms in decmrally the most pi^nilar way. True, them em men 
in his senior ministerial team, and mote now in his junior ministerial teua. udw 
have a thirsty ambitition to reform and re-shape the country. Unfomuialdy, 
most of any new ideas of whidi they become seized in thek new poets wiU new 
have to wait for legislation until 1968. That is the omsequenoe di the dedsioB 
to run this session d parliament through to the autumn of next year and IB fill 
that whole period with the last session’s sometimes wcMihy left-over pep. 

True again, at a stage when so much depends on economic pdiqr, the decUvB 
watershed could be the budget in ten days’ time. It may be dist Mr CillafihsB 
is about to reveal a real policy to drive the ship of the ecoaomy dumigh the 
rough seas that beset it; unfortunately, in the last parUioneiit he loid«d ame 
like the sort (rf Chancellor who hit despentdy at each eiiooeediaf vrave widi 
a paddle, sometimes taking time off to hit capitalists with it instead. But hew 
sad it wiU be if the opportunity before tiiis parliament is missed. 

Only three leftist Briti^ governments have bma dected widi a secure rnsjerity 
in this century. The first ^ them, die Ubenl govetameat of 1906^ did e gteac 
deal to re-shape Mtish society. As a really retonaing adminiitratiBB, the emend 

RHiii li fiiiii (I.. III Mr rittirr’n in 13 ij, iliil mill liiilil iii iiii iifnlii stimwlng 

candle to it. The diird seoum leftist govemmeiit of this oeatutjr ildSid hut 
Thursday. It would be icBe m say that widi ha first afforing die p eap i e that 
walked in darkness have yet eeea a great li^ic. 
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Has He Got the Message P from Hr Venroenl 


T he of the Rhodesian crisis into a struggle 

>pr<wwpa««ing all southern Africa woal 4 be the worst 
disaster for Africa and for Britain. If Mr W^sibn. acal. Dr 
Verwoerd, between them, stagger into sncb ,tL Qcia^ it will 
be bwn i i'i** they have uken leave of their seris«. lliey arc 
not reckless men. They each kn^n^ i^at the other carries 
a bludgeon behind his bach. ' Mr'Wiaoi^ with the support of 
major trading nations; could drive South Africa into a 
gtf gr economy. A desperate Dr Verwoerd could clobber 
sterling very hard indeed. That is why they are wboQy 
iiniatefy to do anydung nsh. 

What has to be s^ed now between Mr Wilson and Dr 
Verwoeid is an understanding that will never be announced. 
It cannot even be an nnderstanding that, of itself, entirely 
seats Mr ^nidi’s late: Dr Verwoerd will not go as far as that. 
But what can be done is to impress on the white Rhodesians 
the teaHtks of their plight. That is to say, to impress on them 
dnt they are not part South Africa, that they have no 
ri^ to be ptoteeted by the South African government. Dr 
Verwoerd seems to have got this message. Ife refused, a week 
ago, to kt dm fteebooring tanker ManueU unload at Durban. 
Ihit WhK Dr Verwoerd has allowetl to happen since >lovember 
is the opto sribridising of die Rhodesian economy by South 
Aflkam l^kapliidiisers. Not all of this has been charity. 
Khodesiaiis hdve had to buy their petrd at a price, often a 
Stiff prioei But Rhoderian firms have stayed in business on 
Cte^ supp^ firom South Africa, credit that will not go 
M faldefioindy. The encouragement of an appreciation among 
Soadi African businessmen that Dr Verwoerd will not bail 
Mr Smith out in die end could have effects in Rhodesia even 
exceeding those oi an oil-tight blockade. 

The ftitidi argument has been that, without South African 
support. Mr Smith must wither away. That is true. But 
Sewdi Moat is not the only country whose citizens are pra- 
paied to sustain, or make money out of, Rhodesia. Portugal 
apart, them an Europeans, Americans, Canadians'; Australians 
and New Zealanders, Japanese and black Africans who are 
still ready to trade with Mr Smidi; some of them even talk 
of investing in his country. Much of this is only talk, but 
some trade continues. It may be that, among the Africans, 
Malawi and Zambii see themselves as economic hostages to 
Rhodesia. It may be that Britain ahme could not afford to help 
them om if they were to dose their borders even for the short 
time that would be needed to bring Mr Snokh’s industries to 
a hah. But if that is not done, and if governments that are in 
no way hostages to Mr Smith continue to let their nationals 
deal with Rhodesia, then Dr Verwoerd must be expected to 
protest that individual South Africans can do what they want 
with Aeir mcmey, or their netrd, too. 

So if Dr Verwoerd is n^ to be persuaded that, instead 
of tacitly underwriting Mr Smith, he should tacidy not 
underwrite hhn, then Mr Wilstm must demonstrate more 
etearty tiian he has yet been able to do that the boycott of 
Rhoderia is working eveiywfaere rise. It must be brou^ 
home to die Rhodesians and tiieir South African sympsdhisets 
dUH dw atncdOQS agdost Mr Smith are not just the product 
of a British, or a Wilson, vendetta. To demonst r ate that. 


in the end, Rhodesia is too expenrive; ^{domafkally and 
economically, for South Africa m cany ai^rhji'ifi more 
likely to provide Dr Verwoerd mth the nroe»ary rationalisar 
tiop for not keeping Mr Smith going than an attempted 
extension of oil sanctions against South Africa itself. H Dt 
Verwoerd has really ipapaled himself on the Rhodesian hook 
then those sanctions may become inevitable, whether it is 
Britain or anyone else adio institutes them at the United 
Nations w el^wbere. But though Dr Verwoerd has been 
known to talk wildly in his time, he seldom acts wildly in 
internationd affairs. It would be a complete surpriw if he 
had really decided that South Africa’s future was to be put 
at stake in the tussle over Rhodesia; that his considered 
judgment was to tie his own country to a corpse. 

M e Wilson’s immediate aim must therefore be to assist 
Dr Verwoerd to divorce himself from any instinct to 
allow more than the minimum of private suf^rt to the rebel 
Rhodesiaiis, Now that the question of oil sanctions against 
South Africa has come up inside the repuUic, Mr Wilson 
cannot be expected to (fisown the idea. Sanctions are a 
weapon, even although in many ways a self-destructive 
weapon, that Mr Wilson can use if the crisis worsens. Even 
oil sanctions would be better than the total trade embargo 
against Soutii Africa that certain black African countries want. 
But it need not come to that, and it ought not to come to 
that. Mr Wilson should do nothing now to encourage any 
fflisafprehrosion that South Africa’s natural boundary is the 
2 ^b^, not the Limpopo. Many black Africans, and amne 
liberals in Britain, believe that Dr Verwoerd’s government 
ought to be removed by physical or economic force. The 
Economist does not believe t^. It abhors the racist polfcies 
that the major South African parties pursue. Bht it accepts 
South Africa as a legally-established, independent and inter- 
nationally-recognised state. South Africa is not, of itself, a 
threat to peace. Its internal policies are legally its own affair. 
It is not one of the Rhodesias or east Germanys of this world. 
Its future in the international community is not bound up with 
Mr Smith’s—unless its government chooses to put its own 
legality at risk by backing the Rhodesian rebels. Mr Wilson 
oi^ltt to have said this privately to Dr Verwoerd; be should 
say it publidy in the House of Commons too. 

In return Britain should expect nothing overt from the 
South Afokan government It should expect only that Mr 
Smith is left «> tty to pay bis own way in the work! with 
such private suppmt as he can muscet ^rom a South Africa 
that is not in active collusion with him, and from anywhere 
else. In the end that should be enouj^ to convince the whits 
Rhodesians that the independence they have seized will not 
work. Theit state may not collapse, but it will grind down 
to a manner of existence that most white Rhodesians will 
not be willing to accept for themsdves otr their families. The 
present effect of sanctions is described by our special corre¬ 
spondent on page 343. No doobc, at things worsen, the 
right wing of the Rhodesian Front will then i^y its last card 
in the ho^ of securing Dr Verwoeid’s protection, and adopt, 
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lock. Stock and barrel, the apartheid policy that he personifies. 
It may dispose of Mr Smi^ in the process. It may tear up 
Rhodesia’s pretence of a constitution and put the Rhodesian 
judges in jail: but these will be signs that Rhodesian indepen¬ 
dence is on its last legs. If Dr Verwoerd has been persuaded 
that he would be wrong strategically to back Rhodesia to the 
uttermost he is not likely to be impressed by manoeuvres of 
that kind. Even more, once Mr Smith senses that his main 
prop is shaky he may at last agree to talk to the point with 
Mr Wilson. (On Wednesday Mr Smith’s ambassador ” in 
Pretoria explicitly confirmed his present refusal to talk at 
all, unless his claim to independence is conceded first.) 


B eing hooked is bad enough; when the hook wobbles, it 
is worse. The American commitment to prevent a 
communist conquest of South Vietnam has long ceased to be 
a matter of assurances supported by a certain amount of 
military aid. It is solidly embodied in the presence of a 
quarter of a million American troops. Hopes of eventually 
being able to withdrew these troops, while honouring the 
commitment, have corre to turn on the idea that the com¬ 
munists must in time de';p; ir of outright military victory, 
and must also accept ll.e prospect that a South Vietnamese 
government which they cannot control will exist in Saigon. 
Earlier this year, it cn;:kl be argued that, although a long 
struggle might still lie alued, the communists’ hopes of 
military victory bad already si libly receded. But the events 
of recent weeks have cast fresii doubt on the prospects of a 
passable govcnmient that could survive the communists’ 
political challcnpe c\ olving in Saigon. 

The extent of the damage should not he exaggerated ; it is 
grave enough without that The generals’ junta has not been 
overthrown ; but its unhy is cracked, and Air Marshal Cao 
Ky’s writ no longer runs, even in theory, in dissident Hue 
and Da Nang. The new civil war t’,ut the militant Buddhist 
leaders seemed to bo il'ronop.'og has not broken out; but 
a real showdown 'bet’.', eon their supporters and the junta 
may soon become unavoidable. .Marshal Ky has promised 
the national elections, to be held v;ithin five months, that the 
Buddhists demanded, and in rc.spnnse they have halted their 
demonstrations and their agitetion for his immediate removal 
from office as prime minister. But, even if one takes at face 
value the idea of staging elections throughout war-torn South 
Vietnam, Buddhist leaders like Tri Quang would be satisfied 
with the results only if they thereby win power, and the 
generals are unlikely to yield power to them meekly ; a period 
of chaotic struggle seems only too probable. 

There is nothing very new in the discovery that the junta 
is rickety and politically inept, and that the militant Buddhists 
are restive and expert at setting off demonstrations. Saigon 
has undergone a series of crises in which the same drama¬ 
tis personae figured—squabbling generals, demonstrating 
Buddhists, counter-demonstrating Catholics, perturbed 
Americans, and, if only in the wings, jubilant communists. 
What was new was the revelation that the military ruler whom 
President Johnson had rashly embraced at Honolulu in 
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None of this is an easy policy for either Mr Wilson or 
Dr Verwoerd to carry out. It is just a less disastrou; policy 
for both of them than the head-on collision diat will come 
if Dr Verwoerd does not choose to disengage himself from 
Mr Smith or Mr Wilson does not give him the political oppor¬ 
tunity to back away. For years there has a cold war 
between Britain and South Africa. There is little trust, let 
alone good will, between the two govemmeiits; there are no 
guarantees that can be exchanged, no agreement that can be 
published. The best hope of an understanding is simply that 
both countries have too much to lose if there is hot one. But 
the understanding has still to be worked for. 


The shifts in Washington may be as 
important as the more dramatic, though 
coxaused, ones in Saigon 

February was himself so rash as to disrupt the junta’s own 
unity, and to get into a position where be had to concede, 
in a humiliating manner, ^ militant Buddhists’ demands for 
civilian government. 

The Americans may be able to slide fairly easily off the 
wobbly hook that Marshal Ky, as an individual, now repre¬ 
sents. (Mr Johnson’s gift for swiftly disencumbering himself 
of associates who let him down is sufficiently well known in 
Washington.) But what, or who, are they going to be left 
with ? The junta may close ranks, but the mounting pressure 
for a more genuinely civilian government cannot be ignored 
in this new phase. And if South Vietnam acquires such a 
government a few months from now, it may be strongly 
influenced by groups of Tri Quang’s persuasion. 


W oui.D this make all that difference to the Americans’ 
position, and to the chances of South Vietnam passing 
under communist control ? Not if one accepts Mr Dean 
Rusk's assertion on Monday that the necessity of resisting a 
communist take-over is the one thing about which all the 
rival groups in South Vietnam agree. But less eminent 
Americans (and our correspondent—.see page 351 ) have spoken 
darkly of communist infiltration among the million-odd 
members of the Unified Buddhist Church, although even Tri 
Quang, its most militant and ambitious leader, is usually 
regarded by analysts of his devious ways not as a crypto¬ 
communist, but as a man who thiriks he can outwit the com¬ 
munists and everybody else too. 

Mr Rusk gave no direct reply, on Monday, to Senator 
Albert Gore’s question about what the United States should 
do if a new Saigon government dsked it to remove its troops. 
This question, or variations of it, had been echoing around 
Washington all week. But it is firmly dismissed by the hard- 
headed as not merely hypothetical but in practice inconceiv¬ 
able. It is certainly hard to imagine even a govemment 
dominated by Tri Quang simjply telling the Americans to go. 
He has said that the future dected assembly should decide 
whether to ask them to remain; but that is a very different 
matter. To win eleaoral support by exploiting resentment 
of the war and of the Americans is one thing, to insist (once 
elected) on being abandoned to the communists’ mercy is 
another. It is widely assumed that any govemment that 


A New Phase in Vietnam 



s» 

Jittisted on ^ would at onoe be ousted by the geoetals. 
% may be furdier assumed that the generals arc not likely to 
face ^ need to take such &don. 

■ The cpiestion that is really troubling for Americans is 
whether they should fight on if the Vietnamese no longer 
match their effort on the battlefield. Too much should not 
be made of the fact that, in early Ap^, morti American than 
Sooth Vietnam soldiers were being killed in action—the first 
time this bad happened since the war began. Although the 
South Vietnam troops’ fighting spirit has long varied widely 
from case to case, there arc too many of them now fighting 
(and dying) to justify Senator Sherman Cooler's recent remark 
that “ we cannot defend people who are not willing to defend 
themselves.” Americans may well feel hurt, angry, or dis* 
tllusioood at the news of Saigon demonstrators and Hue broad- 
casten voicing anri-American feelings, and of violence done 
to GIs unlucky enoiigh to ruti 'into street riots, while other 
American soldiers are fighting to hold back an enemy whose 
victory would end all possibility of any dissent being expressed 
in those cities. But many thouMtids of South Vietnam soldiers 
are also risking their lives in the battle zones today; the 
angriest American should remember that. 

Mr Rude pointed out on Monday that the United States 
is committed to accepting the right (rf the people of South 
Vietnam to <^t for a '‘non-aligned” government. In this 
very special context, it is far from clear what such a govern¬ 
ment’s actual ptdicies would amount to. But, in this new 
phase, speculation turns around the idea that it would probably 
either t^ to make a sort of peace with Hamn and the Victcong, 
or try to woo elements among the Victcong away from their 
hard-line leaders. In either case, it might seek to use the 
reduction, or total withdrawal, of the American forces as a 
bargaining counter. These are murky and hazardous depths ; 
but a sign that Washington may not be wholly unwilling to 
venture into them is seen by some observers in Mr Johnson's 
endorsement of the idea launched by Senator Mansfield on 
Mcmday. 

Senator Mansfield proposed peace talks between repre¬ 
sentatives of America. China, North Vietnam and '' essential 
dements ” in South Vietnam. Whether those “ elements ” 


How France Divides 

I N launching his campaign against Nato, President de 
Gaulle has found what might seem to be a keen-edged 
wcaptm for carving up his domestic opposition. It would be 
going much too far to say that the whole assault was prompted 
by tfaoughtt of tbe parliamenury elections that must be hdd 
in France not later than next March; but all the same the 
operatitm could turn out to be a useful way of preventing a 
popular-front type of alliance forming up against him. How¬ 
ever, if the presidential elections of last December are any 
guide to the future, the weapon could yet prove a boonoerang. 
Communists, Socialists and Radicals might once again unite 
in voting against the general, despite their obvious differences 
on foreign policy. And the Atlantic crisis could also have 
much tbe same effect as the European crisis had at the presi¬ 
dential elections: it could send some of General de Gaulle's 
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couM possibly embrace the junta, the Buddhist ksders and 
the VicKong too was discimiy not even indicated. But 
this new formula is very diffoent from tbe previous ones in 
which the participation in any talks of the Saigon government, 
as a government, was regularly featured. 

Implicit in the Mansfield formula is the suggestion that, 
whatever the United Sutes is hooked on in ^etnam, it is 
not a straight treaty oUigarion to a coherent govenunent in 
Saigon. This is a wise concession to realism. The notion 
that the Americans are fighting in South Vietnam just because 
its government asked them to is as misleading an over¬ 
simplification as the idea of them waiting for a Saigon govern¬ 
ment to ask them to go, and then automatically going. Strip 
away these notions, and it is easier to see their real commit¬ 
ment ; which is not to a government, nor indeed to the people 
of Vietnam only, but to them and ocher peoples iriio lack the 
strength to resist by themselves the impulses of military power 
beamed from China. ^ 

One does not have to accept the “ domino theory ” in its 
crudest forms in order to recognise that an American di^- 
gagemem that simply dumped the whole of Vietnam in 
China’s domain would represent, in the eyes of many small and 
anxious nations, a great shift of power in China’s fovour— 
against both AnMrica and Russia, not to mention against India 
and Japan (these four countries are now customarily brad:eted 
rogether, in Peking’s accusations, as the joint endiclers of 
China). It is true that the Vietnamese communists seem to 
prefer Russia to China in certain respects, and that once they 
held the whole country they might well try to make it a kind of 
Asian Jugoslavia. But would that uncertain possibility put 
heart into a nervous Thai or Malay? What ought to be more 
clearly seen in this new phase, despite the political dust clouds 
in Vietnam itself, is die faa that the struggle there is inherently 
part of the greater problem of coming to terms—peacemaking, 
but not capitulatory, terms—with China. And that is not a 
problem for the Americans alone. Is this perhaps the moment 
for a fresh concentration of international concern and effort 
on the problem’s Vietnam aspect ? At all events it can no 
longer be regarded as the business of only two governments, 
one in Washington and the other in Saigon. 


GoKrid de Gaulle has put the Nato issue ia the 
centre of French party politics. To his own 
electoral advantage) or not ? 

formerly loyal supporters scurrying off to vote for candidates 
sponsored by the more orthodox M. Lecanuet. 

At i»esent, the domestic manoeuvres seem to be going the 
general's way. On Wednesday evening, a motioo of censure 
against the govenunent mustered only 137 of the national 
assembly's 481 votes. The manoeuvred really b^an at the 
begin ning of this year, immediately after the general's re- 
election as president. Aware that his electoral victory had 
been something less than a triupaph. President de Gaulle 
decided to reshape tbe government extensively. It took M. 
Pom{Mdou more than three months to face the assembly with 
his new team, and even then he did not ask for a vote of ctm- 
fidence. His behaviour was partly meant to emphasise that 
the governmoit is the president’s creation, rather than an 
expression of parliamentary will. But it was also prompted 
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by a nuialiff <]f i0tri^i|iai. 

To have asked for a vote of‘confidence would have meant 
demanding that every one of the government's supporters 
should stand up and be counted. In the middle of the Nato 
conflia this would have been an awkward business for the 
conservative Ripublicmns Inddpendants. It is the 33 deputies 
of this group (known also as the Giscardiots, from the name 
of their leader, the fOTmer minister of finance, M. Giscard 
d’Estaing) whose support gives the gaullist UNK a majority 
in the assembly. They have a special part assigned to them 
in the general’s electoral plan of battle: they are to provide 
the answer to the threat from M. Lecanuct and his friends. 
In constituencies where a gaullist candidate might well be 
defeated by a champion of European and Adantic onhodozy, 
a Giscardien would be put up instead, to confuse the issues. 
To fulfil dus function the Giscardiens must somehow con¬ 
trive both to back the government and to preserve an air of 
rdative mdependence. For them to have etqvessed thek 
exjdicit confidence in a government that is expelling Nato 
from France would have spoilt the game. 

The decision not to demand a vote of confidence thus 
saved M. Pompidou's partners from exposure. It also made 
it possible to switch the spotlight (m to the cracks in the 
left-wing coalition that had supported M. Mitterrand in the 
presidential election—^particularly on to the obvious diver¬ 
gences in foreign policy between the Socialists and Radicals 
(who are now trying to merge in a Federation Democrate et 
Socialiste headed by M. Mitterrand) on the one hand and 
the Communists on the other. By not asking for a vote of 
confidence, the government induced the opposition to table 
a modon of censure. Under current procedure, only those 
voting for a censure are counted at the end of the debate. The 
Socialists prepared a motion that criticised the government 
chiefly for its foreign policy. The Communists, for all their 
desire for left-wing unity, could not censure General de Gaulle 
for his lack of Atlantic devotion ; but M. Lecanuct’s supporters 
could. Thus the stillborn “ Lib-Lab ” coalition extending 
from the more liberal of the conservadves to the Socialists, 
which was dreamt up last year by M. Defferre, the mayor of 
Marseilles, was suddenly revived. 


T hese manoeuvres in the lobbies strongly influenced the 
debate that fdlowed them. In this debate the government 
was quite comfortably placed. M. Pompidou and M. Couve 
de Murville could simply elaborate the facial posidons as 
akeady set out by General de Gaulle and in various French 
memoranda. Even so, two contrasdng strands of thought 
could be distinguished in their speeches. One was neutralist, 
epitomised in M. Pompidou’s description of Nato’s military 
integration as “ a daug^er of the cold war that contributes to 
its perpetuadon.” Pushed to its logical conclusion, this argu¬ 
ment would not only mean questitming the whole need for .an 
alliance, it would also cast doubt on France’s need for its own 
nuclear force de frappe. 

The second strand was knitted in to reassure those deputws 
who are clearly alarmed about western disunity. It re¬ 
emphasised the distiiKtion between Nato, as an organisadoni, 
and the Nonh Atlantic alliance as a treaty commitment. It 
dwelt on France’s past faithfulness to the United States in 
times of crisis, citing once more the now classical exait^le of 
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the.Cuban missile crisis in Putting the blame for most 

of. dm present trouble pUi Anipti^ ditetrme of ” flexible 
response," it managed lost^g^t thnt'FraUi^, by its nationalist 
policy and its proclaimed strategy of '‘massive retaliation,” 
was actually putting teeth back into the alliance. The weaving 
together of these two strands was more than a mere electoral 
device; it probaUy reflected the general's own uncertainty 
about bow the present Nato conflict will end. 

Al. Mitterrand’s speech revealed the dilemmas of the dis¬ 
united Left. In order to please his Atlandc-minded supporters 
without antagonising his Communist allies, he was compelled 
to criticise the form rather than the substance of gaullist 
acdons (bad manners towards allies, neglect of parliament and 
so on). It was left to M. Pleven, a member of the same parlia¬ 
mentary group as M. Lecamiet (who sits in the senate), to 
deliver the first comprehensive indictment of gaullist policy. 
M. Pleven, a former minister of defence, has often voted wiA 
the present government, even in debates on the force de frappe. 
This time he argued at length that t^ drive against Nato 
was a blow at the heart of Atlantic alUance ; or, to quote 
one of his colleagoes, that ** legal separatitm usually leads to 
divorce.” 

The same warning was echoed on Tuesday when various 
leaders exfdained how thek parties were gotqg to vote. As 
the Socialist M. Mtdlet, the Radical M. Maurice Faure and 
the Christian Democrat M. Fontanet followed one another, 
using similar arguments drawn from the same European and 
Atlantic doctrines, they evoked memories of other and older 
battles; over the European Defence Community in 1954, and 
the common market in 1957. Could not a common approach 
to foreign policy draw these parties together now as it did 
during the Fourth Republic ? Then it provided a basis for 
a coalition, ranging from conservatives to Socialists, which 
governed as a “ third force ” in opposition to both the 
gaullists and the Communists. But when General de Gaulle 
returned to power in 1958 he not only upset accepted political 
calculations; he also abolished proportional representation 
and thus set French politics on the road to polarisation. An 
attempt to revive the formerly dominant coaliticm, known as 
the cartel des non, was crushed in the parliamentary elections 
of November, 1962. The only prospect the general may now 
fear is that the coming elections might find the I,.^t united 
and his own potential support divided by die rival gttraction 
of M. Lecanuet. 

Has he avoided this threat by putting the Nato issue in 
the centre oi French politics ? Not necessarily. But even 
if General de Gaulle's drive against Nato is nut electorally 
profitable, it could still achieve its longer-term objective. Once 
France has been taken out of Nato, it wotfld be very difficult 
to get it back in again. For such a feturh to be possible, one 
must ima^ne a state of affairs with General de Gaulle gone, 
with the complete collapse df bis party, and with France 
governed either by a “ third force” of the Fourth Republic 
type or by a man such as M. Lecanuet. No government that 
needed the su]:^>ort of either gaullists or Gunmunists would 
be Ifitely to reverse the anti-Nato policy. If General de Gaulle 
carries the day now, an irreversible trend may be set in 
motion. There are those in Paris who see tlus as the funda- 
menud motive, in precipitating the current crisis, of k.J|^ 
who has no confidence that his successors will contintit||jH|pg 
the course he haO set. 
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Equal Pay- Again 


In principle, it sounds fine to say that Britain should 
rati^ the intemadonal convention advocatii^ equal pay 
between women and men. But what would it mean? 


F ifteen years ago the International Labour Ccmference 
adopted Convention No. loo, advocating equal pay 
between men and women for equal work. A lot of countries, 
including those in the common market, have ratified the con¬ 
vention ; but have then almost invariably found various dodges 
to get round it. Britain did not ratify it, but in the mid- 
1950 s the Conservative government thought it was setting an 
example to private industry by moving to equal pay for civil 
servants and (most importantly) teachers. Sensible education¬ 
ists have been legrettmg the move ever since. It has meant 
that too much of the salary increments available for teachers 
have gone to the huge, short-service regiment of young women 
entering the profession for the two or three years before mar¬ 
riage, even although these arc the most wasteful sorts of 
recruits to attract. True, equal pay has been very useful in 
attracting back to teaching older women whose families have 
grown up. But they would have been better served by a con¬ 
centration of pay increases on experienced teachers in general 
(regardless of sex), instead of by the dispersal of resources 
in the young girls’ bonanza that equal ‘ pay has brought 
about. 

The Labour party at one time nominally committed itself 
to Convention 100 . and is now being asked to reiterate its 
approval. In much of British industry, women’s wage rates 
arc about three-quarters of men’s rates, and it has been esti¬ 
mated (a bit shakily) that implementation of equal pay would 
cost about £600 million a year. An expression of approval for 
the principle of equal pay would not immediately incur that 
cost. But it would probably have some effect—whether mar¬ 
ginal or significant, it is hard to say—in pushing up women's 
rates in the five or six years after people began to take the 
principle at all seriously. Some of this pushing up would 
be at the expense of adding to general cost inflation; that 
would be bad. Some might be at the expense of giving men 
less heavy rises than they would otherwise get. 


Would that be good or bad? If it attracted still more mar¬ 
ried women back to work, it would in present circumstances 
be good. But mmre probably, as has happened in teaching, it 
would push more money towards girls in impermanent and 
thus often less skilled jobs. That would be the reverse of the 
incentive that is need^ by a country which should be doing 
all it can to recruit and train more skilled workers for an auto- 
mative age. A much more valuable reform for the mass of 
working women would be to enable more of them to acquire 
skills; this would involve an overturning of the conventional 
apprenticeship system, and a training scheme fitted to the 
fact that so many women have a gap in their industrial work¬ 
ing lives during motherhood. 

In addition, the national insurance scheme should be 
amended to make it clear that working women are not required, 
as a sort of obligatoiy norm, to retire at the early age of 60 , 
often into more than twenty years of poverty-stricken retire¬ 
ment, if they do not want to; and employers’ compulsory 
national insurance contributions in respect of part-time 
workers should be reduced or abolished, so as to encourage 
more part-time employment of women at convenient times of 
the week for them. Again, there arc several good reasons why 
higher family allowances should play a greater part in the 
social security system; one is that the element of underpay¬ 
ment of women, which springs from employers’ feeling that 
“ family men ” need more money even than family women, 
would then lose some of its force. 

Three of the four steps suggested above would add to the 
national income, while the fourth (higher family allowances) 
is socially desirable in its own right. Taken together, they 
would add far more to women’s real lifetime earnings than 
would the corny gesture of proclaiming “ the principle of equal 
pay,” while reflecting smugly that nobody can really define 
what it means. These are the reforms that intelligent feminists 
should be pressing for. 


COMMENTARY 


SHADOW CABINET 

Conservatives for 1970 


I N reshaping his shadow cabinet, Mr 
Heath had two obvious aims. He needed 
a team that would be effective in Opposition, 
but at the same time would look like a cred¬ 
ible cabinet for 1970 . On both counts, he 
seems to have made the best of his material. 
Few tears need be shed for the departed. Mr 
Marples was clearly the biggest problem. 
No one doubts ability, and he has taken 
treiB^ous paini to get to grips with the 
ncHMi^ology. But his best friends would 
nof that he was particularly effective 


in the House of Commons, and his flair for 
publicity is not matched by any real gift of 
communication. Mr Heath must have smiled 
wryly when he found himself dropping the 
ex-grammar school Mr Marples and bring¬ 
ing back into politics the ex-Etonian Lord 
Harlech, but both moves are right. 

As a rule of thumb, Mr Heath seems to 
have dropped who will be over 60 

by the time the Tories can next form a gov¬ 
ernment. He has made only two exceptions: 
Sir Alec (who if he wishes can clearly have 


a Balfour role) and Mr Hogg. The 
Economist suggested that Mr Hogg might 
be harnessed to one of the major fields of 
policy, and shadowing the Home Secretary 
gives Um a last chance to show whether his 
rather eccentric gifts can be disciplined to 
one of the great offices of state. E the right 
wing is cheering, it may get a surprise or 
two. For the rest, it is a good idea to let 
Mr Maudling take over Rhodesia, Mr 
Rippon should make a tenacious shadow 
for Mr Crossman (although he will need to 
be nimble on his feet) and Miss Mervyn 
Pike, who takes on the social services, has 
always looked the most cabinet-worthy of 
the Tory women. Mr Peter Walker, who 
will be shadowing Mrs Castle on transport, 
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Why Americ^r]i^pless Card 
is the most satisfactory%edit carii> for 
any llconomist readet earning i \ 
over £2,000 a year * 

jj C 


I F YOU'RE EARNING over £ 2,000 a year, you probably qual¬ 
ify for the privilege of canying an American Express Card, 
if that’s your salary, tlie odds arc you travel and entertain rather 
a lot. That’s where an Americati Express Card can help you. Becad^^ 
it’s easily the most internationally accepted of all credit cards. C 3 it> 
the coupon below for full details and an application form. But fixBt 
read these six points. 


1. EntarlailHMIll. American Express 
lets you entertam on a truly intemational 
scale. You can take clients to such 
diverse top restaurants as the MirabcOe 
in London, the Tour d’Argent in Paris, 
or the Four Seasons in York. The 
choice of hotels is equally catholic. In 
London alone they include places like 
the Carlton Tower, the May Fair and the 
Hilton. In tliese, and thousands of 
others, you just show your Card—and 
sign the bill. 

2. ServiC 6 S.Whercver in the wodd 
you may go, you can hire a secretary, 
get theatre tickets, shop for anything 
from rare wines to antique furniture— 
all on your American Express Card. 
Because American Express have no 
less than 127,000 different estabUshments 
from New York to the Pacific Islands. 
Far more than any other credit ctrd 
system. You can sign bills in almost 
any known currency, pay with one 
sterling cheque at the end of tlic 
month. 

3. Travel- Being the world’s foremost 
travel organisation enables American 
Express to offer easily the world’s best 
travel facilities. You can travel aay- 
where by plane, boat, train or hiredtar 
and simply say ’charge it, please’. And 
only American Express hm a world¬ 


wide network of travel offices to take all 
your travel arrangements off your 
shoulders. All you do is show your 
Card] 



4. Sign^ind-Fly- Another unique 
American Express service. It lets you 
walk into the offices of international 
airlines*, present your Card, and be 
away moments later on a Bight half¬ 
way acrosa the worid* 

^Pan Am. TWA, Akr Frtmeear Sahena. 
far flights to, thrmsgk w from USA, 
France, Belgium or Mexico, Or all major 
domestic American airlines. Deferred 
payment facilities are available also on 
these airlines. 

5. RnCOrdS.Men who travel and enter¬ 
tain need proper records of what they 


Iress records 
them liitty, ricAw over^Vl^ at the time 
of pv^asei. (Qa a eSth a special 
section for your own ^ot^.) Again at 
the end of every monah. Naturally all 
thil stinplifics cxpeiiae and tax 
acooimring. 

6. thn CoiL All you pey for tbe ton« 
venicnoe of an American ^preas Qird 
is a year. With no furthfo feea 

or commisafons (or intemt charges) of 
any kind. If your Ann has n Coofamy 
Card, you can get noupplemehtary Me 
for onty lutLc, (Wlvfo, Mnr#tk 
supplementary eardi if thafar hudbmd 
has a penonal Cud.) 


Vymtmmhhohmfmemeeasrn 
how ttua Jhmmidotm I bq/imtl Cmd 
syatMa onMlid*'Vnolfjr nlmpHiy yooe 
life, send off this coupon. Or If 
you’d like to diacuas it with aome* 
one, our repreaentative will cnll 
on you. 


To: AmerlcM Express Cards, 
6 Nsyihsrlist, London, S.W.i. 

I would like to have 
my liftf sin 


Please _^ . 

of the BxpiM Csid 

system - 


ADDROSS.. 


I 
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FOR FERTILiZER PLANTS BACe BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL 8CREDEC SERVICE 





Recent Fertilizer 


Ammonia aynthesis 
Hungary 

420 metric tons a day plant 
using Haldor Topsoe processei 
Ammonia synthesis 
Poland 

Three plants, each with a capacity 
ot 500 tons a day, using. Topsoe 
processes 

Monammonium 

phosphate 

Canada 

For Canadian Industries Ltd 
producing "PhoSAI”, a product 
developed and patented by 
Scottish Agricultural Industries 
Granulation Plant - 
Northern 
Ireland 

ICI compound fertilizer process 
similar to that built tor ICI 
at Seveinside 
Phosphoric acid 
Australia 

Plants with a total capacity of 
470 long tons a day for ICIANZ, 
ACF & Shirleys Fertilizers Ltd 
and Sulphide Corporation Pty Ltd 
Ammonia, nitric 
acid & limfr ammonium 
nitrate 
Africa 

For South African Coal, Oil & 

Bas Corporations' complex at 
Sasolberg 
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now has a chance to li vt up to his reputatidii 
as the Tories'brightest wUbEZ'kiiL Notleflst, 
Mr Powell's retention as shadow ddence 
minister should be good both for the shadow 
cabinet and for Mr PowdL No one wants 
to mute altogedier his gift for provocative 
and original thhddng, but one of the weak¬ 
nesses A the Opposition in the last Parlia¬ 
ment was that it never really looked like a 
coherent team. If Mr Powell had now retired 
to the back benches to be a sort of free¬ 
wheeling party philosopher, this tendency 
would luve been perpetuated. 

Mr Heath has cut the shadow cabinet 
from 21 to 17 , and he has been even more 
ruthless with the lesser jobs. The number 
ci Tories with permanent front bench duties 
(apart from the whips) has been slashed 
from 63 to 27 . One ostensible reason for this 
is the need to leave as many Tory MPs as 
possible free to sit on standing committees. 
But Mr Heath must have been aware that a 
second 27 would not have looked nearly as 
impressive as the first. H;s potential cabinet 
looks as good :is Mr Wilson's team: his list 
of potential mini;rLers of state and parliamen¬ 
tary secret irics would not. There may be 
talent among the younger lories but for 
the i>ast Tew years, even while they were 
still in office, it seemed a good deal less 
obvious than on the Labour benches. Mr 
Heath now has rnaximutn flexibility to try 
out people cm the front bench on an ad hoc 
basis. At the same time, he wnll need to per¬ 
suade local Tory associations to be more 
sensible in the candidates they choo'je. In 
this, he might be helped by Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, who emerges from the reshuffle with 
credit. In bis letter to Mr Heath, asking not 
to be considered for the shadow cabinet, Mr 
Lloyd gets his best role exactly right: out in 
the country, among the rank and file, who 
like him and respect him. 

AUSTRIA 

The Blacks Go It Alone 

A fter governing Austria together for 
more than twenty years, the “ black ” 
Popular party and the “ red ” Socialist pat^ 
could no longer disguise their mutual dis¬ 
enchantment nor snap out of their sterile 
bickering. When, therefore, the Populists 
gained an absolute majority in the parlia¬ 
mentary elections on March 6 th, one might 
have assumed that the two parmers would 
thankfully seize this excuse for parting. But 
in Austria old habits, at least in politics, 
die hard, and it has taken them six weeks 
to make up their minds. The Socialists 
could have continued in the government if 
they had been willing to become the junior 
partner in the coalition. On April z 8 th 
they finally decided the^ would rather join 
the dny Freedom party m opposition. Next 
day the Chancellor, Herr Klaus, formed an 
all-Populist government. 

Austrians have bitter memories of tbe 
disastrous consequences of too much 
political in-fighting before the war. The 
careful balancing of the two main parties’ 
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political influence throughout piddie life 
and a large pan of iikhistty mav need some 
discreet and patoful tinscrambliag. The 
trade unions may nudce setioua trouble for 
the Populists, akhough the Populist presi¬ 
dent of the naticmal assembly has be^ quick 
to describe the new jmemineDt as one of 
social stability.” But the coalition had 
clearly had its day, and if Austrian parlia¬ 
mentary democracy was to develop in a 
healthy way it was bound to shift on to a 
more orthodox basis sooner or later. 

In spite of the dangers and difficultieB 
ahead, the Socialists’ tfedsion to mdee the 
shift now should benefit themselves, their 
opponents and the counti 7 as a whole. 
Socialists need a breathing space in which 
to resolve their internal differences, sort out 
their attitude to the Communists-^whose 
unsolicited support in the elections did them 
no good—^and modernise their outlocA and 
their image. (Significantly, the rank and file 
of the party were much keener than the 
leadership to have a spell in opposition.) 
The Popular party, for its part, now has a 
chance'' to show the country what it can do, 
without having to trim its sails all the time 
to take account of Socialist susceptibilities. 
In particular, it will be able to take a firmer 
line in favour of Austria’s association with 
the common market. If the Socialists refuse 
to give the Populists a fair run, they will 
merely discredit the parliamentary system 
and jeopardise their own chances of govern¬ 
ing the country later on. 

POLAND 

Freedom for Whom? 

I T was not quite an eyeball to eyeball 
affair between cardinal and commissar 
in Poznan last Sunday—but it very nearly 
was. At the same time and only a few 
streets apart, Mr Gomulka and Cardinal 
Wyszynski each held forth to vast 
crowds. The communist leader bitterly 
attacked the cardinal as ** this irresponsible 
shepherd of shepherds, fighting our people’s 
state.” The cardinal denied that the Catho¬ 
lic church sought to govern Poland, but 
stubbornly reasserted its right to concern 
itself with the country’s political, economic 
and social life. 

There was never more than a slender 
hope that the celebrations of the millenary 
(ff Polish Christianity (Mieszko I was bap¬ 
tised in 966 ), whiem began last week m 
Gniezno and Poznan, would pass off with¬ 
out trouble. It might have helped if the 
government had felt able to play it cod. 
But it was too much to expect the com¬ 
munists to give the church a free hand to 
stage a massive demonstration of its strong 
hold on the Polish people. Predictably, 
the government decided to reduce the im¬ 
pact of the religious celebrations as much 
as possible. It refused visas to fo^gn 
dergy, pilgrims and journalists. And it has 
arranged countep^ttractions. When the 
religious edehrations began last wedc, the 
government staged lavish demonstrations in 


the same txmm to odebrate the mBleswty 
of the Polidi state fwh^ according to the 
hiscoriansf reiOir mi ttem tlnee vean 
earlier) and the ixst aimversary of the 
crossing of the Oder and Neisse riven by 
Polishfoeoes. When the edebrations reach 
their dimax in Czestochowa on Mgy 
two intemadonal footbaU matdies wiu be 
phyed, OIK of them not very Eix away. 

These diversioiiary tactics may not be 
veiy dever. But then neither was it very 
dew of the Polish episcopate to invite the 
German bishops to the cdebradons without 
first infonning die government Mr 
Gomulka is expldting mis epbode to m 
the labd unpatriotic” on the Pofish 
bishops. He complains that they have 
preached reconciliation with west Germany, 
and suggests that they are trying to under¬ 
mine he friendship wih Russia on which 
Poland’s security depends. No Pdish 
Caholic is likdy to be impressed by the 
charge that his church is unpatriotic. He 
is much more likdy to sympathise wih he 
cardinal’s daim, last Sunday, hat the free¬ 
dom of he churh means he freedom of he 
nation. But he communists contend hat 
he cardinal is trying to overstep he proper 
limits of he church’s freedom. 


IRAQ 

In the Family 

T he choice of General Abdd Rahman 
Aref to succeed his late brother as pre¬ 
sident of Iraq (in heoiy fctf a year clnly) 
was a sensible compromise. It was a simple 
and seemly tactic hat should help to draw 
he teeh from he ln-fightfai|g for which 
Iraq’s military men are now, without doubt, 
preparing hemsdves. It has also been 
greeted as offering a fresh hope for some 
sort of solution to he unendmg Rurduh 
war. Probably he most hat can be said 
on this score is that it has prevented he 
succession of General Ukaily, he fonner 
minister of defence, who is understood to 
have had his mind fixed on yet anoher 
” full-scale offensive ” against he rebdlxous 
Kurds. Quite possibly he Egyptians may 
have had a hand here in urging a step hat 
offers greater flexibility. 

The new minister of defence is General 
Shakir Mahmoud Shukri, who had only re¬ 
cently arrived in London from Spain as his 
country’s ambassador. A mildly disturbing 
pointer to he new regime’s way of running 
things (or, possiUy, to heir lack of con- 
fidenoe) was General Shukri’s decision his 
week to refuse an entry visa hat had pre¬ 
viously been promised to The Economist's 
spedal correspondent for a visit to Baghdad. 
The seemingly irrelevant explanation mered 
was hat he correspondeot was not goihg 
direct to Bagdad but briefly visiting two 
oher countries on he way. Restrictions of 
this sort on the foreign ptess are admittedly 
taken for granted in some countries; but 
it had not been like that m Iraq for some 
time. 



m 

jl^nting*s Deadline 

'BEiBttttial tfateats between manigemeu 
end unione at die new Southware offset 
praubg works of the International Pi^blishr 
mg Corporation should not obscure the faa 
that tUs Is as crlicial a struggle as atw in 
the batde to introduce new ways of working 
—over the dead botffest if necessary, Of 
craft unions. The case is a daasic one; 
new nuehines reqidring less skOled labour; 
■ detennhied rearguard action by die eraft 
unions, aimed as mudi against the operative 
unions as against die management; a pos- 
siMe oompfomise. Now has come the 
bPeakdewn. ‘ If 1PC loses, the plant will 
doae, and the breakthrou^ for Bndsh print 
tedmology—and costs—will be postpmed, 
peihaps Tor some years. It IPC wins then 
nOdee will firmly have been served on all 
ctaft unions in sU industries that they can¬ 
not indefinitely resist progress. For if the 
craft structure is not sacred in printing there 
is little chance for its survival elsewhere. 
But if the issue were to be fudged by a com¬ 
promise solution then—well—the IPC’g 
publicauons had better not talk about bold 
and radical measures being needed to 
modernise the country. 


INDONESIA AND CHINA 

Policy Becomes Possible 

W UBN die first wave of anti-Chinese 
violoKe welled up in Indonesia last 
autiUBU* both Peting and Jakaru preferred 
to lido it out The government of In^ 
nesia was too unsettled and too preoccupied 
with virtual civil war to think hard about 
foreign affairs. And Peking cooteoted 
itself wkh ritual protests againn mob 
attacks on Chinese nationals a^ property. 
Then last month rioters turned on the 
Chinese once again; in two days Jakarta 
students ransacked the offices of the New 
China News Agency, the Chinese com¬ 
mercial counsellor and the Chinese consu¬ 
late-general. In that same week General 
Suhmo wrested executive authority from 
President Sukarno, banned the Conmunist 
party, and started to organise a cabinet that 
could bq^n to think about Indonesia’s place 
in the world. The Chinese realised that for 
the moment at Icaat they could only pick up 
their marbles and go home. 

The Chinese m^ the first move. On 
Mard 23 rd, Pddng rtsalled eleven senior 
officials) including its ambassador, from 
Jakarta. Indonesia retsdiated two days later 
by closing the New China News Agency 
Office. On April X 5 th more demonstrators, 
this time overseas Cjllinesc proviiu their 
loyaky to Indonesia, sacked the Qiinese 
embassy, burned its documents and 
its officials. The PeopWs Daily 
accused the Jakarta government of being 
''the very organiser and direaor of the 
fascist violence,’* and declared that Indo¬ 


OOMMBNTARY 

nesia was ''bem on bringing diplomatic 
tdadciia between China a^ Indonesia to 
a ntptipe.’* That very day, ambassadorial 
ndattoos were in fact broken by the 
leslgoitiofi, anticipating his dismissal, of 
Jakarta’s envoy in Peking. 

On April i 8 th Peking announced the 
cutting off of economic aid and the with¬ 
drawal of its technicians from a textile mill 
under construction in Baodjaran. And the 
Indonesian government announced the di^ 
missal ot eighteen of its own dipkxxiatic 
officials, including six of its ambassadors. 
The purge was evidently directed a^unsc 
the followers of the former foreign minister. 
Dr Subsndrio, snd therefore against the 
friends of Peking. 

Peking can expect to lose more Indo¬ 
nesian auks in subsequent stages of diplo¬ 
matic reshuffling. Jakarta newspapers 
predict that 75 o&:ial heads may roll as the 
Indonesian government prepares itself for a 
reorientation of its foreign policy. Important 
questions remain as to Indonesia’s new 
glides, most obviously on confrontation. 
&t for the predictable period ahead (which, 
in Indoncsian-Chinese relations, can be .1 
very short time indeed) the new leaders in 
Jakarta seem to have chosen a course of 
brisk tactical disengagement from Peking. 


FRANCE 

To a Nunnery 

R idicule, say the French, kills. It does 
not. M. Bourges, the French minister 
of state for information, is still alive, despite 
the reaction to his decision to forbid the 
showing of a him based on Diderot’s cek- 
brat^ novel La Religkuse. The anti- 
clerkalism of one of iStii-century France’s 
most brilliant writers is still too much for 
some people. The commission advising the 
minister recommended that the film, 
directed by M. Jacques Rivette, be given a 
certificate for adult audiences. M. Bourges 
dedded otherwise on the ground that the 
film could "hurt the feelings and con- 
sdences of a large part of the population.'’ 
Nor are the producers allowed to show the 
film outside France, because it imght 
damage the reputation of "communities” 
which contribute to the " cultural and 
humanitarian rayonnement of France.” 
In plain language, the government has given 
in to the Catholic jobby,^ 

For all the criiidsm it has aroused, ffie 
govenunent hopes to make political capital 
out of its action. As soon as it beouxie 
known that this story of a reluctant nun 
was going to be put on the screen, various 
Cathoik organisations protested. The pre¬ 
decessor of M. Bourges, and the Paris 
prefea of police, assur^ them of their full 
sympathy. As Le Monde pointed out, this 
is " a curious way of defendiQg the grandeur 
of the church.” But nuns, monks, priesn 
and Ugots have votes. The Roman Cathdic 
lobby carries wei^it But what of the 
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vdies that intolecaoce loses? Andonwfaidi 
side of the fence is AL Malraux, now 
minister of culture, but onoe a gr^t 
defender of artistic freedom? He bM tried 
to dissodate himself from the official line 
by indicating that the film could be shim 
in intemational competioona without dnec- 
tion. It would be absurd if nobody except 
a jury at Cannes were allowed to sec it. 


PIRATE RADIO STATIONS 

Over-Fishing 

T he arrival this week off British coasts of 
a pirate radio ship, once a liberty ship 
and now carrying two transmitters for 
"Radio Englsmd’’ and "Britain Radio,” 
is a further step in the battle over the off¬ 
shore radio stations. At the end of two years, 
after a mudi-derided start they are taking 
advertisers’ money at an annud rate of at 
least £ 2.5 million. Their rates are attrac¬ 
tive, thdr audience young and clearly de¬ 
fined. Even the veteran Radio Luxemburg 
has benefited from the general growth of 
radio advertising. Over a third of the 
revenue goes to Radio London, which has 
just issued a survey conducted by National 
Opinion Polls showing that about 21 per 
cent of Britain’s adult population listened 
to it at some point during a week. 

London at least is profitable; operating 
costs are something over £ 15,000 a week, 
and once capital costs (;(| 200 ,ooo for a ship, 
kss for equipment) and initial losses have 
been recoup^, a ship can mean the print¬ 
ing of money without a licence. But others 
have been kss lucky. Radio Caroline, the 
earliest and most glamourous pirate, has 
had troubles, financial on land, navigational 
by sea. It has a profitable outfit in Caroline 
North, covering the North of England from 
the Irish Sea side; but there wSl be com¬ 
petition from the new Radio 270 , anchored 
off Yorkshire. And the revitalised Caroline 
South, not to mention Radio 390 , ensconced 
in a fort off Whitsiabk, could provide some 
troubles for London. 

None of the ships has national coverage, 
not even London with its 50 kw output. 
But the new outfit hopes for national 
coverage from two 55 kw transmitters, one 
(" swinging Radio En^nd ”} sending out 
the pop teenage stuff to compete with 
London; the other, Britain Radio (" The 
hall mark of quality listening”), will be 
aimed, as is Radio 390 , at square house¬ 
wives. Ownership of the new venture is 
a vaguely anonymous group of Britons, 
Canadians and Americas who frankly admit 
they are opting for a life of radio piracy to 
escape taxes although advertising for the 
new ship is in clearly identifi^ British 
hands. Despite the^fact that the Queen’s 
speech was mum on the subject of the 
pirates, the surrival of the new ship, complete 
with American disc jockeys, and so coy 
about its ownership, cannot do the pirate 
cause any political good. 




Now ag'cd 43, farmer Maurice Schreurs finds school 
even less comfortable than he remembers it was 
a round thirty years ago. 

But he’s consoled by the fact that even bigger men 
are having to squeeze behind the tiny desks in this 
Eokom schoolroom. 

In the class are about fifty of Maurice^s fellow 
farmers. Why are they back in school ? To learn from 
experts how to improve their small farms’ yields. 

In one very practical lesson they learn how the 
small farmer can make better use of his tractor. The 
teacher is from Gulf. 

He’s one of a team of Gulf technicians who, for 


four months every winter, tour Belgium giving 
advice and help to farmers like Maurice. 

This Gulf service is run in conjunction with the 
100,000-strong Belgian Farmers’ Union. And there 
is no charge. 

Whether It’s helping the small man or assisting 
the large concern. Gulf believes in giving service. 

Throughout Europe, Gulf is busy putting this 
philosophy Into practice. And ft'om worldwide re¬ 
sources Is putting more oil, more energy, to work 
for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation,Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, USA, 
and throughout the worlds 


Gulf] 




eULF IS OIL 
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Very special people. Very special insurance. 


Wdij isn’t your fiuniiy cnmposed endowment, mortgsge assurance, 

•f peetty special people? Most are. education, accideat, fire, marine... 

So don’t you need a pretty special whatever ii may be, your policy is 

sort of insurance to cover all your personally pbnned. 

pretty special problems? Insurance So you maximise your benefits, 
which isn’t just like everyone else’s? That’s why we call our 
/m’^produced to a formula? representatives ‘Planners’ — 

That’s what’s different about because they’re insurance experts^ 

Nofpbem & Employers. They treat not salesmen. Have a talk with yoisr 
every insurance problem as an local ‘Planner’ from Nmthcm & 

individual matter. Life insurance. Employers. It’s so easy. 

NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS 
ASSURANCE 

protects you better with personal planning 


jMk RMHntt is our 

Local Manim'ta 
Canterbury. Interests 
; jndudeeolfandseaangling. 
I'ormcr rresidcni of the 
jf ' local Insurance Institute 
and member of Canterbury 
City C',oiindl. He's 
typical of our 'Planners* 
j;; > throughout ihe country - 
interesting to talk to, 

I and a good listener too! 

To contact your local 
Northern & Employers 
'Planner* write to: 

1 Moorgnte, laondon, 
E.C.t.Moniirdb4<44 
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^at might make 
V&iv/oerd cry 
chicken 

FItOM OUR SOUTH AFRICAN OORRCSPONOENT 

A S the good ship Manuela sailed out of Durban harbour wkh 
15,000 tons of Mr Smith's oil still in her tanks, a number of 
plain-painted road tankers were droning north towards the 
Rhodesian border. In the three weeks that it has taken Britain to 
win its victory at sea, the fuel lift by road and rail has totalled a 
significant new figure: 15,000 tons, give or cake a little. 

Why should South Africa, which countenances bc^otlegging on 
such a scale, turn away the Manuela ? The short answer is that 
the tanker's cargo had become valuelc.ss. Discharged at Beira 
it would have been valuable both psychologically and as a means 
of getting the refinery at Umtali operating again. But discharged 
in Durban and refined in South Africa it would have been no 
different from, and no cheaper than the petrol and diesel fuel already 
being sent in such quantities across Beit Bridge and through 
the eastern Transvaal and Mozambique. The only achievement 
would have been an unnecessary and possibly dangerous highlight¬ 
ing of South Africa’s role as boycott breaker. 

And so Dr Verwoerd said no. But, as the influential D^tgbreek 
(chairman: Dr Verwoerd) said 011 April 17th, this ‘*no” would 
net be extended to the road and rail tankers. I’hese, the newspaper 
explained, were quile another matter : the Manuela was turned 
away because it was not parr of normal supply channels to stop 
the overland haul would be unjustified interference with the trad¬ 
ing of the oil compt^pies. Dr Verwoerd's logic may be shaky here 
but his resolution scemj firm enough. And ii is this resolutiem 
which is the important factor as he plays his game of chicken with 
Mr Wilson, 

Somewhere, it is assumed in Pretoria, there is a brink beyond 
which Mr Wilson will not go in this game. But Dr Verwoerd 
also has his scale of risks and costs. His commitment outside the 
laager is strictly limited and somewhere for him too there is a brink 
that he will stop short at. He very much wants Mr Smith’s rebel¬ 
lion to succeed, but not because he thinks this would give him a 
permanent buffer against the black north (Rhodesia does nor follow 
a policy of true apartheid, so eventual black rule is regarded as 
inevitable). He wants it because this would permanently discredit 
sanctions as a method of bringing down unpopular regimes. Accord¬ 
ingly whatever assistance Dr Verwoerd lends must stop short of 
placing his own country at risk. It is also very much in his interests 
to avoid making it apparent to everybody that Rhodesia is surviving 
only because of South African help. Far better that the world 
should gain the impression that k requires only a few cunning 
businessmen to make sanctions fail. 

If Dr Verwoerd were ever to get the inqpression that it is Mr 
Wilson's imentkm to bring the Smith regime down at any cost, 
he would disengage rapidly and completely. He lias no desire 


to involve South Africa in a Rhodesian failure, whatever principles 
may be at stake. But if he senses any weftkness On Mr Wilsoti’s 
part, it could, be the signal for a display of intransigence^ He 
even court a showdown so as to meet and beat the sanedoos threat 
while the going was good. It is a situation in which a great deal 
depends on Ftooria’s assessment of British determination. Die 
Beelds a new Afrikaans Sunday paper that voices the not^iuite- 
so-toi^ Cape nationalist attitude, gave warning on April lych 
that the British Government was in a pugnacious mo^." But, 
generally, the more of Mr Wilson’s weeks that turn into months, 
the more white South Africa will take the view that in the end 
Wilson will let Smitby get away with it. 

In such circumstances the likelihood pf Dr Verwoerd yieldiiig 
to British persuasion to stq> the oil lift seepos remote. IBven as 
the diplomats bent to their task this wcek» the flow seemed to be in¬ 
creasing. On April iSth, the liberal Rand Daily Mail of Johannes¬ 
burg published the results of an investigation conducted on the 
Rhodesian frontier. This indicated that road and rail supplies had 
swelled from about 80,000 gallons a day at the beginning of March 
to between 140,000 and 160,000 gallons a day now, about 100,000 
gallons going by rail, the rest by road. {But see a different assess¬ 
ment in the following article.] This would be roughly double 
Rhodesia’s requirements under rationing. 

But there has been one significant change since March. Then 
most of the running was being made by the subsidiaries of two 
British oil companies and one French company. Though the tankers 
were repainted, their registration numbers showed that most of 
them belotigctf to British Petroleum, Shell or Total (and they 
were seen and photographed filling up at BP, Shell and T<»tal 
depots in the northern Transvaal). But this is no longer the ease. 
The British companies seem to have fallen out of it now and been 
replaced mainly by the American company Caitex. The fact that 
there has been a change could indicate that there has been some 
successful persuasion exercised rhr<iugh the British companies. 


RHODESIA 

Misgivings about Smith 

FROM OUR SCHCIAI CORRfi.SPONDHNT 

T hfri; now seems to be a distinct and widespread sciise of 
misgiving among whites in Rhodesia and South Africa that 
Mr Smith’s regime may net survive after all. Britain's success in 
stopping the furtive attempt 10 get oil through Beira was profoundly 
disturbing to many of these people. A new awareness of British 
determination and diplomatic pull is coupled with a realisation that 
Britain and the United States are bigger than Rhodesia—or ScKidi 
Africa. An important psychological stage may have been reached. 
The more Britain can go on looking as though it is winning, the 
better its chances of winning. 

The trade and financial sanctions arc indeed undermining the 
colony's economy, much as was expected. As to the oil endKirgo, 
British estimates have apparently been accurate in suggesting a 
flow of abwt 40,000 gallons a day by road from South Africa 
through Beit Bridge. But nobody seems to know how much more 
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South Alricin and Portuguese petrol is being sent to Rhodesia by 
rail from and through Mozambique ; a South African newspaper's 
esdntPie of 100,000 gallons a day for dw is de^rihed by some 
South Africans (and Rhodesians, too) as highly exaggemecL 

The best guess is that the amount of petrol thus supplied to 
Rhodesia since the beginning of February has net been as much 
as was being used up even under rationing-^bence the further cut 
in the Rhodesian ration which is expected soon, now that there 
is no longer any prospect of crude oil coming in by way of Beira. 
But the present flow of petrol is stiU enough to keep Mr Smith 
afloat, and the problem tsoils down to reducing it. 

Slopping the Portuguese from supplying their part of the trans¬ 
port might prove slightly easier than $topi»ng South Africa from 
supplying the bulk of the petrol. The rail tankers that carry petrol 
into Rhodesia through Mozambique are marked ** South African 
Railways," but they are in fact leased to the Mozambique railways 
under pre-rebellion arrangements and are thus a Portuguese official 
responsibility. By contrast, in South Africa the government has 
avoided being directly involved in most of the activities that provide 
aid and comfort to the rebels. So the problem here is to get Dr 
Verwoerd to act to check the supply of petrol through private 
firms. It is precisely on this point that many white Rhodesians and 
influential white South Africans privately believe that British and 
American weight may somehow swing the issue. 

The point constantly made is that Dr Verwoerd will abandon 
Mr Smith when he can no longer be saved, or when the price of 
supporting him appears too high. And many white Rhodesians 
and South Africans are now really worried about the possibility 
of an embargo on oil supplies to South Africa or of forcible inter¬ 
vention in Rhodesia. This has led many of them to urge that Dr 
Verwoerd should get Mr Smith to agree to negotiate. This could 
prove difficult. In Salisbury a majority of the cabinet still seems 
to be wholly intransigent, though Mr Smith is said to be feeling 
increasingly uneasy. So even if Mr Smith showed himself prepared 
to talk, which so far he has.not done, he might be replaced by his 
more determined colleagues in the cabinet and the equally intransi¬ 
gent party leaders of the Rhodesian Front, who are exercising an 
increasingly strong influence over the cabinet. 

If even Dr Verwoerd cannot nudge the rebel government into 
negotiations, then he can no longer escape from his own vital 


decisioiL And here 
is the fulcrum where 
British determiiiation 
and power will , be 
weighed against those 
of the rebels. 

Trade and financial 
sanaions have, as ex¬ 
pected, approximately 
halved Rhodesia’s 
foreign exchange 
earnings to a current 
rate of about mil¬ 
lion a year. Delayed 
foreign payments 
flowing into Rhodesia 
during December and 
January partly offset 
the loss of its foreign 
exchange reserves. A 
similar boost came 
from Zambian 
stockpiling of Rhodesian goods and a lead in payments following 
the Rhodesian regulation that required advance payment for goods 
shipped to Zambia. But these were only temporary factors. Today, 
the best guesses are that Rhodesia is managing to sell only a third 
of its tobacco crop, for something under £10 million. 

Moreover, now that price controls have been lifted in order to 
keep commerce alive on its reduced turnover, prices of consumer 
goods other than staples (which remain cen trolled) and durables 
have begun to rise steeply. But unemployment has been staved 
off. This is partly because of government regulations requiring 
employers to go on paying their labour even when it is not needed. 
But it is also largely because Rhodesian employers have held on, 
far longer than was expected, to experienced labour that could 
prove irrecoverable once lost. This is a hopeful sign. It means that 
even now irreparable and lasting barm to the economy may still 
be avoided. So long as skilled labour remains in Rhodesia, an 
eventual economic revival, even after a prolonged state of rebellion, 
remains a possibility. 



MOZAMBIQUE 

Variation on a 
theme 

1-ROM A CORRr.SPONDENT 

I N .Mozambique there has never been a 
mass demonstration by Africans or even 
anything in the nature of a mild protest 
against Portuguese rule. Any African non¬ 
political organisation (political organisations 
arc illegal) in which politics begin to be dis¬ 
cussed is immediately dissolved, and its 
k^idcrs arrested. The Portuguese secret 
police (PIDE) has informers (of all races) 
everywhere, who soon find out if anything 
has been going on. Lately, several political 
prisoners have simply disappeared. 

However, the urban Africans are 
comingmore politically conscious. 
In one is told how the 

police took iti a predomin¬ 

antly Negro sOTwS&iarea, where Africans 
had been meeting* '^timours circulate that 


in the same district slogans have been 
written on walls urging Africans to rise: 
" Brothers, v/c have slept too long i it is 
dawn, and we must awake.'* 

The Portuguese have tried to remove 
those seeds of discontent that are usually 
the cause of mass protests or revolts. 
Portuguese rule in Africa differs from that 
of South Africa or Rhodesia in two main 
respects: ownership of land by the tribes, 
and the “ assimilado " or integration system. 
In sharp contrast to South Africa or 
Rhodesia, in Mozambique 97 per cent of 
the land is owned by the tribes; and a 
decree cf 1901 provides that this land shall 
remain in African hands. This tends to 
prevent discontent aroused by foreign 
exploitaticn from spreading to the rural 
areas. 

The “ assimilado ” systern enables those 
Africans who are able to get enough educa¬ 
tion, and who want to become Portuguese 
citizens, to enter the white man’s world. 
Only Africans who qualify for Portuguese 
citizenship (having had at least four years’ 
schooling, and being able to speak Portu¬ 


guese) can enjoy the facilities and privileges 
of an ordinary white citizen. But the system 
servos as a safety-valve, absorbing those few 
students who become university graduates 
or professional men and who might be most 
likely to stir up anti-Portuguese feeling 
among the masses. Most Africans who 
graduate in Portugal are given official jobs 
there, and very few ever return home. 

Although Afiican children arc allowed to 
go to the same schools as white children, 
very few even qualify for secondary educa¬ 
tion. The African child is handicapped 
from the start by his limited knowledge of 
Portuguese, In i960 only thirty pupils out 
of a thousand at one of Louren<?o Marques's 
two grammar schools were Africans. And, 
even of these few, a good many drop out 
after the first two years; very few finish 
their secondary education or qualify to go 
to a university in Portugal. 

Africans arc not theoretically barred 
either from entering public places or from 
obtaining higher posts, as the^ are in South 
Africa ; but there arc more indirect forms 
Continued on page 348 
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Selling overseas is never easy. But a^roaclijedi in 
the right way it can mean the difference between 
limited progress at home and an expanding future 
world'wide. We can help you with moreiip<to-date 
information and practical guidance thui most 
businessmen could ever get on their own. «• 
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7 ^ nMoncii of •oar SSjOOOu Vim imy ivdi want to aimnia a, 
volume Sfatistics and Marketlntel- meeting. Oun is a peaonalcenica. 
ligence libraiy at Hillgate House in Conlldaiitlal, coals yon naUiinc 
Londonamfreely avaUaUe. We are BaportlnteliiaeacebaGovcinment 
linked with over 200 commercial service run for British industry, and 
teams—in every British Embassy, costs yon nothtug. Anything we 
and in Consulates and Trade Com* kam about yout business is treated 
missions throughout the world. We inconfidence. 
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■ Guaranteed output BOO,OOOkW 

December 1966 to March 1966 95 % Achievement SStOOOkW 
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HINKLEV POINT 

500,000kW NUCLEAR POWER STATION 

designed and constructed by 



for the CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


Official opening April 22nd by The Minister of Power 


inkley Point nuclear power station is today bringing the 
nefit of increased power supplies to industry and the 
ineral public. A major contribution to the Central 
sctricity Generating Board's expansion scheme, it was 
isigned and developed by a team of specialist engineers 
awn from the constituent companies of the Group, with 
I headquarters at Whetstone, Leicestershire. Backed by 
e massive resources of the Group, linking three names 
world engineering, this nuclear pow^ station began to 
iliver power early in 1965. its performance since then 
mfirms that its capability is significantly higher than the 
laranteed 500,000 kW. Up to 531,000 kW has already 
len achieved on a regular basis and an even higher 
timate output may be achieved. 

MOTHER 580.000 kW 
ROM SI2EWELL 

ork Is also nearly fln- 
ifid on tho second of 
jse stations at Sizewell 
Suffolk. Here, one 
actor is already on load 
d the other will shortly 
‘ adding its steady quota 
power to the Grid. 



.. AND NOW INTO THE FUTURE-British 


ROUND THE CLOCK OPERATION 

During the critical winter months from December to 
February this station sent out electricity equivalent to ita 
guaranteed output for 96% of the total period. The unite 
generated in this period were 20% more than the total 
output of all the fourteen nuclear power atatione at 
present operating in America. 

FIRST OF 3 GREAT NUCLEAR POWER STATIONS 
Hinklay Point is the first of three nuclear power ctatione 
entrusted by the Central Elaotricity Generating Board to 
the English Electric. Babcock A Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow 
Group. Its extra output and great raliability provide a 
double bonus. 

ANOTHER 1.180,000 kW 
FROM WYLf A 

The Group I. progmiing 
rapidly with the conoruc- 
tion of a third nuclear 
power atation at Wylfa In 
Angleasy. At 1,180,000kW 
it will be the moM power¬ 
ful of the current Magnox 
type. Computer controlled, 
Wylfa is scheduled for 
completion in 1969. 



Advanced Gas-cooled Reactors 


/Hh the extensive experience gained in the design, development 
id engineering of three great nuclear power stations, whose 
knerating capacity will be almost half of the total output of the 
ine stations ordered under the first phase of the British nuclear 
ower programme, the Group moves on to participate in the second 


phase, based on the Advanced Gas-cooled Reactor. This system 
is designed to produce our electric power at substantially iowar 
cost than our most modern power stations burning coal or oil. 
Meanwhile the commercial possibilities of still further' reactor 
systems are under constant study. 
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Ccmmued from page 344 

of dMcrimkiitiofi agamst chiia White 
South Africans have used unskilled 
labour to do the loarest paid and least attrac¬ 
tive jobs in thek mines and industries; the 
Fortuguese have made work compulsory for 
thdr brothers,^ insisting that tte economy 
could not be developed if a Jarge pmtt of 
the |> 0 |K 4 atibn remained *‘idle.*’ This 
aiguffiem has served to justify recruiting 
Africans from rural areas to work for white 
farmers, or getting them to grow cotton— 
which the Portuguese could then buy at 
prices far bdow^dkOK : the 

international market 

Mozambique has a population of about 
7 million, aiul only (S^ Africans have be^ 
assimilatw^ Qetm^ ^ ** assisnilado 
policy will never wotfc as far as the muses 
are concerned. One ptmunem local African, 
who seemed to have a pretty fpod know¬ 
ledge of developments in independent 
Afncan countries, told this correspondent 
chat he thought it was mainly because of 
the ** assimilado ** system that Mozambique 
Africans were more backward than their 
fellows across the northern borders. He 
expressed what is today a widespread feeling 
aniong urban Africans. The system merely 
upcoDU the Alrkaiis---and, to a majority 
of them, their own way of life seems better 
than the civilised” alternative they have 
been offered bv an alien race. 

To most Africans k hardly matters 
whether there is a law forbidding dis¬ 
crimination, because, as long as the African 
remains poor and backward, he will not 
have the money to visit a restaurant or a 
hotel, nor will he think of applying for a 
high poor. It is die governments policy to 
prmot the masses ct Africans from be- 
conkif politically conscious by keeping 
them m rural areas as peasant workers. 

Louren^o Marques and Beira owe their 
prosperity to South Africa and Rhodesia 
resp^vely. Louren^ Marques provides 
an outlet to the sea for the mining and 
industrial areas of the Transvaal; and the 
bulk of Rhodesia's, Zambia’s and Malawi’s 
exsemal trade has (hitherto) passed through 
Beira. Black labour from Mozambique has 
gone to work in South Africa and Rhodesia, 
and tourist visits by those countries’ whites 
have also brought in foreign exdiBnge. 

This year the early rains des^o^ the 
cashew nut crop, and the cyclone k januaiy 
hit Lourenco Marques hard. These calami- 
ties have given businessmen one of their 
worst years. One prominent businesnnan 
also complained that most rich people have 
recently transferred much of their money 
to banks abroad. Industrial expansion has 
been deliberately curbed. To give an 
example of how ^ monopolistic ” competi¬ 
tion is; a local textile industry has only now 
been started, by a group of four of the chief 
textile producers in Portugal, after years of 
impatience for such an industry. 

Many Laurentinos or Mocambicanos, as 
the local Portuguese call themselves, arc not 
altog^er happy with many Lisbon^s 
pdicks. One ofiSdal told this corre- 
spmident that he was very much against Dr 
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Salazar’s policy of not opening up the 
country for exploitation ^ development 
with the aid foreign capital. He believed 
that free competition, nor monopolies of the 
ittTid found in almost all forms of produc¬ 
tion in Portugal, would solve the problem 
of Mozambique's backwardness. 

A large part of the financing for the.con- 
stiuotion of the build|Dgs m touren^p 
Manques's main street was done by VNt] 
(the Portuguese overseas bank), which 
owns virtually all those prcniises. The 
number of flats and shops in the town far 
exceeds the demand^ aod there are four 
banks for nO more than 800 to 1,1600 
accounts. There axe even too many iffhole- 
sakrs. AU thii cesults in over-stodlopg ^ 
goods and poor pi^ts for aU biiskiei^pen. 

Corruption it widespread. If ywirwilnt 
to get anythhiig diDoe pmmptiy by a g j over n - 
ment depairtmem and avoid the trouble of 
having to go back there five or six times, it 
is advisable to. ^vc a bribe—not tdo 
obviously, of course. 

There is no chance of the local Portu¬ 
guese being able to resist an uprising 
without outside help. Even today the 
general atmosphere is one of caution ; no¬ 
body seems inclined to take financial risks. 
If anything really serious happened, most 
people would simply puli out. 


SUDAN 

The deep 
divide 



BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

E very two or three weeks some leading 
Sudanese personality in Khanoum 
announces that be is going to the south 
—as though his fleeting presence in the 
•three pFOvindal capitals of Wau, Malakal 
and Juba would he likely to have some 
impact on a civil war that has been dragging 
miserably on since September 1963. Such 
journeys of 800 miles or so are usually not 
really necessary. The p^pl^ worth talk¬ 
ing to are ” in the bush'' eimer in southern 
Sudan cr in northern Uganda. It would 
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be easier to arrange to meet them in Nairobi 
or Kampala than in Juba. 

It is also perfe^y possible to meet 
authentic spok^mien for the southern cause 
in Khartoum itself. operate there 

openly as a legal p^tical party, the 
Southern Front, es^ressiog themraves with 
only minor inhibitions throi^h an English- 
laiigua^ idgily, The diS^% 

is not, as sonie mambdiif dF me SiKlatlese 
government like to make out, to find a way 
of communicating with the Anya-nya rebels 
(their name is a Madi one that means ** the 
poison diet h %; to know, and 

m agree;i^iai ^ ^ tiMA 

All the same It is jxiipm news that 
the priifue mitittlor, Mr Mpfiamed Ahmed 
Mihgpub,kMlast 1 timae$i^ He 

it an Me, oiaiiy^od mah^poet, engineer, 
dipkn^ He has born accustomed 
msiicoe^ in wtumi^ hete But 

hitherto he has given the impression of not 
being tealk concerned mth the southern 
problem, of treating it with Quintin Hogg- 
type polemics comhinedi with disdain for 
dmiled iiivolvement; Just possibly his 
visit, following closely on that of the power¬ 
ful minister Si the interior, foreshadows a 
real effort at settlement. The two most 
sensible government representatives in the 
south, AUjor General Ahin^ cl Sharif el 
Habib, the army commander at Juba, and 
Mr Mohamed Abbas Faghecr, the pro¬ 
vincial commissioner (governor) of the 
Upper Nile, may at last get their message 
across ; this is that the southern rebellion 
cannot be ended by military means. 

core of this rebellion is in Equatoria 
province, though there have been some 
quite serious incidents in the ocher two 
southern regions. In the Upper Nile, the 
Anya-nya forces camp on Ethiopian 
side of the frontier and oiganise raids 
during the rainy season. In Babr-el-Ghazal 
there is still a rebel band operating in the 
neighbourhood of Wau, the capkal. But 
Equatoria, the lushest, jungliest part of the 
Sudan is the hardest nut to crack. This 
was where the Egyptians in the nineteenth 
century ran out of steam in their drive to 
cross toe Sahara and dvilik Central Africa. 
The army occupies the towns. And, after 
a fashion, the Anya-nya administer the 
countryside. 

From time to time the An3^-nya carry 
out daring raids on administrative centres ; 
but these have now diminished because the 
amis^’s policy of miassivie retaliation has had 
some success. The rebels have dedded that 
the consequences for the civilian population 
of the towns are too tragic to make such 
raids worthwhile. In parts of Eauatork the 
Azania Liberation Front, tne rebels* 
political tyiganisation, has advised peaswts 
to move tnetr villages at least ten miles 
away from major roads so as to keep out 
of the ^bting. The aim now is to train 
people in the rebel countryside to be self- 
supporting and to avoid all contact with 
the towns. This means that, apart from 
weapons, the most important sinews of war 
for the Anya-nya are stocks of food and 
medidne. When the army uncovers secret 
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Being a company director isn’t all it’s cracked up to be. 


But it does have its moments. 


Rover 3-Litre. The car tells you about the man. 

Strong, silent, comfort-loving, high-powered. 

See your Rover dealer. Take a test drive. 

Mk.Il from £1,707.14.7. Mk.lll from £l,838.4.7.(lnc.P.T.) 


Tlij Hover Company Limited. ScVlmll, Warwickshire. London Office: Devonshire House, Piccadilly 
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^^^^^^WHEWITCAMETOTH6‘CBUMCH’... 


nni FIFN IX/ANFIFD 

UvPJLiJLfHiiT VWi 1 mJmIiK. 

CRISPS 


r’lTAQP' li'Q^A 


Goldm Wonder Crisps chose Esso Fuels and Lubricants 
for aH the plant and machinery at their fiictories at 
BreKbum, Widnes and Corby. In choosing Esso lubrica¬ 
tion, Golden Wonder chose planned lubrication, and 
planned lubrication means less pi^r woric, lower admini¬ 
stration costs, a reduction in the number of lubricants 


needed and greater productivity. The Esso Lubrication 
Service to Industry has helped in the success of Golden 
Wonder Crisps—why not let it help in your success? 
Please write for details to: Esso Petroleum Company, 
I jmited, Victoria Street, London SW i. 
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stocks in a village, this is regarded as 
sufficient reason for setting alight the 
inflammable roofs of the mud huts. 

The war follows the pattern of all wars 
in the region, the traditional resistance of 
African tribes ro all incursions from the 
north. The fighting tribes have an 
inherited skill in uapping regular forces in 
ambushes. The regular forces, strung up 
through constant exposure to such an 
enemy, attack with all guns blaziixg, even if 
an ambush is only suspected. The results 
arc heavy civilian casualiiies and the 
destruction of whole villages. 

As m Gordon’s day the administration is 
concerned about the safety of its srcaniers. 
Daring the rainy season, which puts all 
roads out of action for six months in the 
Upper Nile province, towns like Nasir and 
Akobo, on the Ethiopian border, can be 
supplii^ only by river. Pot shots from the 
bank at a steamer bring down instant 
retaHadon on riverside villages. The huni- 
ing of a steamer’s barge (with a northern 
rtverman inside it ) at the confluence of the 
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Sobat and the White Nile led to the 
demolition of parts of the American 
Presbyterians' extensive niissionary com¬ 
pound at Dolcib Hill, 

The position of the African clergy is 
unenviable. The overnight expulsion of 
foreign missionaiics by the military regime 
in 1^2 left them in sole charge of sub¬ 
stantial iiussion properties. In many cases 
dispensaries full of much needed medicine 
had to be lotted up because there was 
nobtdy left qualified to take charge of them. 
Since most private economic activity in the 
south in the hands of northern Sudanese 
merchants, the African priests arc almost 
the only southerners with resources inde¬ 
pendent of the government. As a result they 
easily come under suspicion from the army, 
especially as the soldiers believe that the 
weapons that arc being fired at them have 
been paid for, directly or indirectly, by pri¬ 
vate Roman Catholic organisations. 

Recently for the first time a Rornan 
Carbolic parish priesL Father Augustina 
Obomo, was put on tiriai at Juba, after being 


3H 

held in prison for six months, on a capital 
charge ** waging war against the govern¬ 
ment of the Sudan " by supplying f^ and 
clothing to its cneinies. He was tried by a 
civilian court and acquitted after the 
defence had shown that the incriminating 
evidence had probably been planted cm him 
by an army sergeant. 

The most ambiguously placed people of 
aU are the educated southerners who are 
working as civil servants in the three pro¬ 
vincial capiCiils, Whether or not they 
appioyc of the violent tactics of the 
rebellion (some do. some do not), they share 
its political aim: the secession of the 
soiithem provinces from the north. 
Southerners feel themselves black Afirkan 
nationalists whose natural leaning is towaida 
the independent East African countries. 
They have very little in common with what 
they regard as the Arabic, Islamic north. 
Most northerners cannot bring themselves 
to acc^ dns great gap between tlie two 
types m Sudanese. And in this lies the 
tragedy of the situation. 


VIETNAM 

A different 
world 
in the 
Delta 


FROM OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 



7 n Quang in magnarthnous mood 


D eceptive or not, there is a welcome calm in Saigon and in the 
militant Buddhist centres of Hue and Da Nang now that the 
Venerable Tri Quang has called off his demonstrators and in¬ 
dulgently granted Air Marshal Ky the opportunity to capitulate 
with dignity. Indeed it is suspected in some quarters that the 
turbulent priest may be glad to see Marshal Ky and one or two 
of his fellow generals in the civilian government that is now 
promised after “ elections ” arc held in three to five months. 

The degree of communist infiltration into the Buddhist protest 
movement can only be conjectured; that it was substantial is 
beyond doubt. Moderate ” Buddhists could always distinguish 
between Buddhist Institute posters and Victcong-linc variations in 
the mass demonstrations. The movement is deeply split. Hence, 
it is suggested, the present tractability of Thich Tri Quang and 
his magnanimous insistence that the Ky government be not unduly 
harassed. Apart from schisms among his own faithful, Tri Quang 
is not unmindful of the hardening line of the Catholics, with whom 
he would like to reach a working agreement. 

Some sceptics, aware that things aie seldom what they seem to 
be in Indochina, recall sourly that Tri Quang is always most 
dangerous when he appears to be most xcasonable. Down in the 
southern Delta area of the Mekong, where Buddhists, Catholics 
and religious minorities have achieved a rough anti-ooenmunitt 


unity with the South Vietnam army, the Buddhists’ political 
monkeyshines in Saigon and central Vietnam are shrugged off with 
scorn. The prospect of “ free ” elections arouses no interest. From 
the Delta, Saigon and Hu6 look like different worlds. 

Most authorities in Saigon agree that American experts on the 
.spot badly miscalculated events, but it is not now expected that 
any heads—bowed or not—^will roil. '' Like all good polkiciaas. 
Ambassador Cabot Lodge has an infinite capacity for survival,” as 
one diplomat put it. And to be fair, the Ky government itself was 
surprised by the carefully planned and highly organised demonstra¬ 
tions that provoked the marshal into his Da Nang indtacretioiis. 
These events came at a time when the war against the Vietcong 
had been going better. Tlic Ky regipie bad been gaming stability, 
and even assurance, when the Buddhists with their comet’s tail oi 
hoodlums took to the streets. Marshal Ky, who so far seems to 
retain American backing, has acquired a certain popularity ; he 
remains free of the suspicton of corruption and expedience that 
disfigures so many Vietnamese public men. 

Marshal Ky’s personal rq>ute lends substance to the hopeful 
theory that Tri Quang might want him in the ministry of all the 
talents that he now so piouslyr-and perhaps sincerely—advocates. 
There is, alas, no leader currently in sight for this mirade govem- 
mem, and no one would attempt to argue that any free ” c&eodons 
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in Scuth VicCimn today arc likely to reveal such a leader. 

While Saigon reels along undcfc these alarms and excursions, the 
South Vietnamese army continues to perform* relatively well—and 
largely on its own—in the Delta, where the new system of hamlet 
“ pacification ” and local protection can be cautiously described as 
“in momentum.” Defections from the enemy in this long- 
infiltrated area now average five hundred a month and include dis¬ 
illusioned party cadres who are meeting local hostility as communist 
bosses tighten the screws of levies of rice and conscripts. 

In the Delta hamlets, the distant but beneficent influence of the 
new deputy American ambassador, Mr William Porter, is increas¬ 
ingly manifest. Mr Porter, a career diplomat, is guiding the so- 
called ” revolutionary development programme ” in rural areas and 
is seeking to co-ordinate the erratic labours of the American infor¬ 
mation, aid, and welfare bodies* Astonishingly enough after ail 
these years,-something also needs to be done at the top level to 


co-ordinate American military command responsibilities in the field. 
The separation of the American command in the First Corps area 
helped indirectly to promote the Buddhist revolt. 

Another blunder has been the pledge by the American Agency 
for International Development to treble the flow of consumer goods 
to South Vietnam, when the supply services are already sorely 
strained to handle military requirements. Washington has no hope 
of fulfilling the promised increase in consumer supplies. 

To sum up, Americans are counting their bruises, communists 
their blessings and Buddhists their chickens. There arc no intima¬ 
tions of decision yet in the oppressive Vietnam air, but the Vietcong 
arc being hurt increasingly and the American commitment still 
grows daily. Down the years and against all the odds. South 
Vietnam’s military effort has developed a strange immunity to 
Saigon's political instability. That immunity will be re-tested in 
the coming weeks. 


GERMANY AND NATO 

Sparring 

begins 

FROM OUR 
BONN 

CORRESPONDENT 


H OPI1SK3 to preserve what 
is left A life in the 
special Franco-German re¬ 
lationship, Bonn’s corner of 
the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation is keeping 
cool and courteous in face 



of General de Gaulle’s 
embarrassing individualism. 

Hyp^sensitive nerves have been calmed for 
the time being by what looks like unequivo¬ 
cal support mm the rest of the alliance. 
When the German and French foreign 
ministers met on April i8th to discuss, 
among other things, the future status of the 
French forces in Germany, the Germans 
had already heard from Mr McCloy (Mr 
Johnson’s special envoy) and Sir Frank 
Roberts (the British ambassador) that their 
governments agreed that Bonn was entitled 
to a satisfactory substitute for the arrange¬ 
ments that France is to abolish on July 
1st. 

It had also been already decided to form 
a standing Anglo-American-German work¬ 
ing |roup to study the legal, military, and 
pditical aspects of the withdrawal of French 
forces from the Nato command. This new 
group, which asserts it is acting on behalf 
of all fourteen members of the alliance (ex¬ 
cluding France), expects to be ready to make 
recommendations to the Nato ministerial 
meeting in Brussels on June 6ch. It met for 
the first time on Tuesday. 

It was shrewd of President Johnson to 
send Mr McQoy to Bonn. As high com¬ 
missioner from 1949 to 1952, Mr McCloy 
made himself much liked and trusted. Last 
weetoid he was able also to smooth the 


Af. Couve and Herr Schroder 

German fur ruffled by Washington’s preci¬ 
pitate announcement that 15,000 American 
army specialists were about to be trans¬ 
ferred to Vietnam. The gaps in Germany, 
Mr McCloy had been authorised to promise, 
would be refilled by the end of the year. 

Herr Schroder and M. Couve de Mur- 
ville made little progress towards solving 
their respective problems. For both it was 
a sparring reconnaissance, coolly carried out. 
Mainly it disclosed a bleak terrain of weeks 
of ela^rate negotiation. This would be as 
intricate and tedious, a German foreign 
ministry official remarked afterwards, as the 
interminable business of procuring passes 
for west Berliners to visit east Berlin. 

First, there is the vital collective question 
concerning France’s future co-o^ration 
with the alliance. Second, there is the bi¬ 
lateral issue concerning the status of the 
60,000 or so French troops stationed along 
the upper Rhine. The German government 
hopes that the French forces will stay. M. 
Couve de Murvillc suggested that every¬ 
thing might be nicely settled through a 
scries of amendments to the military clauses 
of the Franco-German treaty of 1963. But 
Herr Schroder reminded M. Couve t^t the 
preamble to the treaty—insisted ujwn by 
the Bundestag—stipulates that bilateral 


commitments must not prejudice the 
interest of the Atlantic alliance. 

A host of controversial issues are in the 
air, from the meaning of General dc Gaulle’s 
hypothetical “ unprovoked aggression ” to 
questions such as the propriety of showing 
the German flag on French barracks or of 
reviving a full-blown, old-style German 
general staff. It is not surprising that the 
extreme right-wing press sees in the Nato 
crisis a heaven-sent opportunity for Ger¬ 
many to regain full military sovereignty. 

General de Gaulle has lost much of the 
respect that the west German people 
showed him when he toured the country in 
1962. Through his unhappy foreign minis¬ 
ter, he reassured the Germans that he would 
speak out fur reunification during his visit 
to Russia in June. Herr Schroder’s 
reply was cool: the message was welcome, 
but, since the United States and Britain 
were also committed to work for reunifica¬ 
tion, it would be mistaken to exclude them 
from any European security arrangements 
in which the eventual reunification of Ger¬ 
many might be contemplated. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

JAPAN AND SOUTH KOREA 

The Japanese economy is showing signs of 
recovering from the most prolonged economic 
recession it has suffered since the war. Our latest 
Review analyses the prospects for eMpansion in 
the light of the new positive fiscal policy, and 
takes the view that recovery is under way though 
the days of rapid investment-led expansion are 
over. ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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Tp: Jolm ipltpn. Sir Geoffrpjr GrowthPr» lord Drogheda^ HiolMiel Hasaltinp* 
Fran: Bob Haller. E4th Haroh i960 


Subject: 



X*aa Just been pat through the wringer by our advartioing agency. In a meeting 
with them to dieouae the publicity for the first iseua of Management Today they 
threw soma wary basic questions at I trust you will baoE my answara. 

You*re the Editor of Management Today, they sa^. Why do you say it won* t be Just 
another business magazine? Why should businessman single out Managen^nt T oday 
to read from the flood of printed matter which pours upon them every dayt' 

I said that this is Just why we desigrtsd Managemeht Today to be a different 

kind of magazine - authoritative^ dealing in greater depth with subjects of 

unmistakable significance. We laid down the policy that there would be no Jargon^ 

no esoteric theories. If a concept cannot be expressed clearly, then there's , 

probably something wrong with the concept. What's more, we produce the 

magazine in the belief that business is the reverse of dull - that it*s fascinating 

and that business reporting, therefore, should be exactly the same. 

Noble theories, said the agency. But what about practice? Could we really carry 
them out? 


I told them that: 


1. You can't expect great technical experts to he great writers too. Expert 
reporters, using Interviews which range wide and go deep, can achieve the 
objective authority on any subject, plus brilliant writing, which is our policy# 

2. Our object is to be honest. Where criticism Is due, we will criticise, 

(I know I have your backing here.) 

3. We will use visual techniques never before applied to a business magazine 

in this country: including colour and black-and-white photography of a standard 
which in many oases is more telling than words. 

But what makes us feel' that we can achieve something that, say. The Economist 
and the Financial Times can't? 


I had to say to the agency, well, ask The Economist and the Financial Times. 
Together with the British Institute of Management and Haymarket Press, they 
are founding partners in Management Today. Both have been involved with its 
development right from the beginning. The Economist is an international 
opinion-forming Journal and the Financial Timeq is first and foremost a newspaper. 
Both strongly feel the need for a monthly magazine which blends authority, 
informed reporting, expert comment and the best Journalistic techniques. 

I've Jotted down these points simply because the agency's questions brought home 
to me very clearly the fact that when the crunch comes on 13 April - our first 
isstie date - we had better produce the kind of magazine we set out to produce. 

No excuses. No alibis. Manage ment Today succeeds either as a business magazine 
unlike any other in Britain, or not at all. 


You will not approve of everything in the first issue. But you will, 1 think, 
agree t^t all 180 pages of this magazine have lived up to its own ideas. 

One last question from the agency. They were very keen to have a coupon in the 
advertisements.Xvery keen to offer a free copy of this first issue. Can't 
we do both - like this? 




- 
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ALOtMA 

For whom the 
clock chimes 

T ub cate of the vanishing millioiis-— die 
million or so that Mr Mohamed 
Khider, former treasurer of Algeria’s 
National Liberation Front^ has for two years 
withhdd from the Algerian government— 
hag been di^ssed by a Swiss court. The 
magistrate invesdgating the charges of 
’’ misuse of party funds ” that was brought 
by Mr Ben Bella, when he was Algeria’s 
president, confirmed on April 12th that no 
grounds for this charge had been found. 

Mr Khider has stoutly maintained that 
in Mr Ben Bella's time the FLN party was 
no longer the wartime front for which the 
funds were collected. Since Colonel 
Boiunedienne seized power in June, 1965, 
he has constantly echoed Mr l^idcr’s 
thesis that the party was not what it ought 
to be. So what could a Swiss court say ? 
It said verv sensibly that this was a matter 
that only Algerians could deal with. 

The money had been collected outside 
Algeria, during the war with France. It 
was deposited first in Beirut and then in 
Geneva. From there it was spirited away 
to some seciet, still untraced place, by its 
custodian, Mr Khider, when he broke with 
Mr Ben Bella in 1964. Then the Swiss, 
to their own bewilderment, found them¬ 
selves doing all sorts of un-Swiss things 
at the Algerian government’s insistence. 
They searched Mr Khider's temporary 
home in Switzerland and even infringed 
Swiss “ banking secrecy.” When the money 
was not found in Geneva, Swiss inspectors 
were sent to west German banks, where, 
deaf to the bankers’ protests, they prised 
open Sides that were suspect. But some 
Kremlin was a jump ahead of them. All the 
haul they got was a couple of cuckoo docks. 

In this symbolism there was more than 
a cuckoo’s mockery. The vindicated Mr 
Khider would now like to put the dock 
back. He is ready, like some fairytale 
character, to hand the money over provided 
the three hard conditions, on which he has 
always insisted, are fulfilled. The first is 
the calling of an FLN party congress to 
include all the old-time leaders who were 
not at the Ben Bdla congress in April, 1964. 
The second is the release of political 
prisoners. The third is a return to 
legality ”—that is to the 1962 situation 
before Mr Ben Bella came to power. 

Can Colonel Boumedienne oblige ? He 
has wanted to. Nobody has ever doubted 
that his personal wish is to set up a 
genuindy collective leadership and get 
Algerians to work together. But he is 
cram]>ed by the methods he used to get into 
power, tlie amdik’Clique of army or ex- 
army officers him are as jealous of 

their posidoi^ all other caucus. Few 
Algerians of tiiy calibre want to work with 
them. Nekher Colonel Boumedienne nor 
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his coterie have dared to embark on clear 
policies—moving either rightwards or left¬ 
wards—that mi^t shake Algeria out of its 
present lethargy, but could also carry the 
risk of shaking t^m from power. 

For ten months now the country has been 
at a standstill. Increasing unemployment 
is reflected in derelict villages as people drift 
steadily but without much hope into the 
larger towns. When the government gives 
utterance its themes are too often negative. 
Even the army is dissatisfied. Colonel 
Zhibiri, the tough chief of staff who played 
a derisive pit in the overthrow of Mr Ben 
Bella, is said to resent the fact that Colonel 
Boumedienne has retained the controlling 
ppitions—commander-in-chief as well as 
minister of defence. 

It was not by chance that three days after 
Mr Khider’s legal triumph was announced 
a new opposition movement launched itself 
—the clandestine organisation of the 
Algerian revolution, led by two of Mr Ben 
Bella’s former colleagues, Mr Ait el Hocine 
and Mr Lebjaoul. This movement has 
nothing directly to do with Mr Khider but 
was enthused by the Swiss court derision 
into believing that civilian opposition is not, 
after all, a doomed occupation ; the missing 
millions are seen as a justified lever of power. 


President Johnson's triumphant whiri 
into Mexico City on April 1 hth has left 
a smoke trail of goodwill, it is a good 
beginning; whether or not the goodwill 
sticks depends on something more solid 
than happy gestures or talk of summits 
(see page 360 ), 

The Mexican government faces some 
disturbingly solid domestic problems 
which our correspondent, who has just 
been revisiting Mexico City, discusses 
below: 

A tole con dedo means more in Mexico 
than the way in which poor peasant 
women feed com gruel to their babies. By 
repeatedly scooping it out of the bowl with 
their forefinger in a circular motion and 
giving the ^by the finger to lick, they 
hypnotise it (with luck) into the false 
impression of having had a square meal. 
Much the same treatment is meted out by 
the government to these babies' parents, and 
so far it has worked equally well. But for 
how much longer ? 

The Mexican government knows per¬ 
fectly well that about half the country, 
mostly peasants, still plays little or no part 
in the nation’s economy ; that they arc still 
abysmally poor, and many of them getting 
poorer, while the other half of the country 
grows steadily richer; and that their lack 
of purchasing power represents the greatest 
obMcle to Mexico’s further econonuc 
development^ The trouble is that no 
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Announcing itself from Luxemburg and dis¬ 
tributing l^ets in Algeria, the new group 
is casting a wide net by using Mr Ben Bella’s 
name, and by declaring it is not anti-com¬ 
munist. But this does not mean that its 
first aim is to reinstate Mr Ben Bella. Its 
leaders are canny as well as ambitious men. 
Meanwhile, the true Ben Bellaists, the left- 
wing spearhead, including Mr Harbi, Ben 
Bella’s political mentor, who were all locked 
up last summer, have been on hunger strike. 
The anti-Ben Iklla Kabyle leader, Mr Ait 
Ahmed, is still under arrest; and Mr Ben 
Bella himself remains a cossetted prisoner— 
with a guard as strong as they come. 

Colonel Boumedienne’s true friends are 
continually urging him either to do or say 
something. And last month he repeated his 
promises, so long delayed, to hold municipal 
elections and later a FLN congress. To 
ay to return to square one—the moment of 
independence—may be altogether too ideal¬ 
istic. If today’s situation has a parallel it is 
with the end-of-the-tether atmosphere that 
preceded Mr Ben Bella’s downfall. The 
bell is not tolling yet for Colonel Boume¬ 
dienne, but he must in his heart hear the 
chimes of the dock ringing out that too 
much time has been wasted and there is no 
more left to be lost. 


Mexican government since the war has 
known what to do about all this. 

As a result, the country has a permanent 
figure of 20 million people who have 
received virtually no benefits from the 
revolution of half a century ago. True, this 
is a declining preportion of the total popu¬ 
lation, now estimated at about 42 millitm. 
But owing to the ever-increasing rate of 
population growth (now estimated by one 
leading economist to exceed per cent), 
the absolute figure of 20 million under¬ 
privileged people never grows less. 

Mexico has managed its economy 
distinctly better than a number of more 
highly-developed countries in the past few 
years. Some danger arose in 1964 when, 
partly because of the outgoing president’s 
wish to inaugurate as many new public 
works as possible, the economy achieved a 
growth rate of 10 per cent. This caused 
over-heating at home and over-borrowing 
abroad. But corrective measures introduced 
in 1965 by the new president, Senor Diaz 
Ordaz, have steadied the country’s finances. 
Even under these rcstricijons, the economy 
achieved a creditable growth rate (rf 
between 5 and 6 per cent last year. 

It is impressive to watch the men who 
are responsible for this prt^rcss. Many of 
the policy-makers, executive, economists 
and technicians in the ministries and the 
public sector erf industry—not to mention 
the private sector and banking—are hard¬ 
working men determined to maintain the 
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momentiiin of their nation*! pnpfves!. 

The mote farwaxd-looUi^ thima 
are also scazching for an effective solutioatio 
the peasant problem, b should be 
emphasised that nobody in Mexico feds 
the slightest danger of any immediate 
political or sodal upheaval. The govern¬ 
ment has many of diverting or sup¬ 
pressing load discontent. A modd eji^ 
(Mexico's special version of a coHipeiative 
farm) can be set up in the problem area; 
local agrarian or political leaders can be 
moved, or bribed to change their views; 
or, in the final resort, the army can be sent 
in. In any case, there is as yk no nation¬ 
wide sense of rural discontent, nor any 
peasant leader to arouse and unify it. 

All the same, many Mexicans feel that 
beneath the surface, pressure is growing. 
They also fed that no solution to the 
peasant problem can be achieved without 
fundamental changes in the countir's 
political system. In many respects this 
system has been one of the greatest success 
stories of a developing country, especially 
one with such a violent past. Its basts lies 
in the Institutional Revolutionary party 
(PRl), an amorphous conglomeration of 
political viewpoints, from devout Roman 
Githolic to convinced Marxist, which 
embraces every important interest in the 
land. Even the small opposition parties 
operate largely under its control. The law 
against the re-election of presidents, plus 
the complex (and not wholly undemocratic) 
system of checks and balances within the 
FRI that determines who shall be the next 
president, prevent the emergence of a 
dictatorship. They also add up to the 
world’s most effective “ guided democracy.” 

But the PRI has also produced an 
oligarchy of bureaucratic vested interests, 
deeply penetrated by corruption, and 
impinging especially on the peasants. All 
attempts at reform have failed. The former 
president, Senor L6pez Mateos, privately 
expressed his intention of doing so l^ore he 
came to power; afterwards he found he 
could do nothiiig about it. Senor Diaz 
Odaz, a capable and honest politician, has 
not even been known to speak of the 
desirability of such reform; h‘s {^litical 
career has been almost entirely inside the 
bureaucracy. When the president of the 
PRI, often regarded as the second nx>sc 
powerful man in the country, tried to intro¬ 
duce some very mild reforms into his party's 
structure towards the end of last year, he 
was summarily dismissed. 

Some of the more far-seeing Mexicans are 
beginning to demand a more modern 
political system, more approprkte to 
Mexico's advancki level of technical and 
economic development. But there are 
pow^erful Mexicans who resist all idea of 
political change. The government seems 
to hope that by industrialising the country 
rapidly, the problem posed by the 20 milltVn 
under-pr yilkei peasants vUl iu«t fade 
away. But w pbpulatlod 6kpi0sbn is 
putting paid to such hopes. In fact, the 
aovemment, like its predecessors, has found 
no answer but utole con dedo. 
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JOBDmV: 

The Friesian 
Invasion 

BY OUR SPECIAL OORRBSPONDENT 

In biblical times pern of Jordan were 
said to flow with milk and honey. But 
milk has never flowed fiEody enough for 
twentieth century needs. Cmvt* milk, up 
to quite recently, was usually hgndmilked 
frugally from little nondescript animals^ 
the bidodi (local) breed. As often as not 
the purchaser would fetch it from the cow 
in a saucepan, in which it was afterwards 
boiled to a boped-to-be sterile froth. It 
w^as used for puddings and custards. 
Jordanians would have shuddered to 
drink it neat. Now all this has changed. 
Modem mechanised dairy fanning has 
started up in earnest. Shops in Amman 
and Jerusalem are stacked with clean, 
fresh cows* milk in cartons. Jordanian 
families are acquiring a milk drinking 
habit, and American and other milk-prone 
tourists are assured of their pinta— 
though demand still exceeds supply. 

The milk revolution took a spurt in 
1961, when 26 Friesian heifers arrived wi:h 
their bull from Holland at the Red ^'ca 
port of Aqaba and were trucked 250 miles 
up the desert road to the Arab Develop¬ 
ment Society’s experimental farm near 
Jericho. There, in the deep Jorflan valley, 
they lumbered into the big shady yards 
prepared for them, sniffing the warm alien 
air in mild surprise. 

Friesians in small numbers had already 
been imported to Jordan’s hifl country, 
whose climate is much the same as 
southern Europe’s. But this was the first 
lime that big-yield west^ern cowf had been 
asked to earn their keep in the Jordan 
valley, where summer temperatures can 
rise to 130 degrees. This, however, is 
what the ADS exists for—to demonstrate 
what farming can be done even in this 
stifling area, and to train the Palestinian 
orphan boys in its home school 

Dairy farming was at first a sideline. 
The society was still using the Water dis- 
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ctoyrndfo the desert by Air Musa Alanii, 
its pioneering Palestinian founder, to grow 
vegetables for sale abroad. But, n 
The Ecmomtt reported in June, 1961, 
the bottom waa then falling out of the 
vegetable market No more vegetablea 
were needed either in neighbouring 
ouuKtriea or in Jordan itself. It took two 
anxioua yeast to discover that milk (and 
poultry and eggs, in which the farm also 
specialises) could become an alternative 
mainstay. The new market was developed 
in Jordan. Down went the vegetables and 
up grew acre on acre of green lucerne for 
fkider. In 1963, 31 more heifers were 
bought from Holland; and in 1964, 12 
English Friesians and a bull (together with 
three more oowi from Holland) were sent 
as gifts from English people. 

The farm has now 170 head of cattle, 
besides having slaughtered steers by the 
score for It has lost no animal from 
illnesa, and the Jordan-bom cow is as big 
and bountiful as the iwent stock. A 
number ci cows h^ve been sold to other 
dairies. In 1964 the Bmir of Qatar bought 
four of them for Jus own farm and en¬ 
gaged an ADS-trained boy 10 mind them. 
Q^er farmers in the Jordan yalley have 
caught the idea, started up their own 
Friesian herds, ai^ m copying the 
original way in which the ADS cows are 
kept. These are not tied up in stalls for 
a keary lifetime, as is customary in most 
countries where there is no natural graz¬ 
ing. They loaf around in big enclosures, 
open to the north-south bfeeae (the only 
breeze^ in the valley) and j^tiaUy rooied 
over against the sun* 

Them am now . sonie thousands of 
Friesians of Dutch qr Englitii origin in 
Joirdan. But the ADS farm is flie only one 
where the milk, thmukh electrical pro- 
oessea, passes unhandled atraight from the 
coW to the carton and is hoimigenised (if 
desired) as weU as pastegiria^. To its milk 
and cream winter produce k adds full milk 
icecream in summer* Mr Alami has also 
become, to his own sUxprise, the origina¬ 
tor of a proprieury brand of baby food i 
for underweight babies Jordan’s doctors 
now prescribe ” Alami ntitk.” 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MARCH 31.1966 

RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 269,589,358.10 

U.S. Government Securities . 115,208,111.82 

State and Municipal Securities. 102,280,123.02 

Other &curities . 11,020,001.00 

Loans and Discounts. 910,390,620.77 

Federal Funds Sold. 5,200,000.00 

Direct Lease Financing. 6,116,704.44 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements. 13,382,521.86 

Customers' Liability Account of Acceptances. 32,622,670.67 

Other Resources . 11,086,400.66 


$1,476,896,512.34 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits . $1,232,700,240.93 

Federal Funds Purchased. 40,350,000.00 

Notes Payable . 7,^,000.W 


Less; Amount Held in Portfolio 4,484,048.93 32,951,219.93 

Reserve for Taxes. 5,831,917.15 

Reserve for Dividend (Payable April 1,1%6). 1,456,296.88 

(Mher Liabilities . 15,411,867.51 


$1,336,641,551.40 

Valuation Reserves 


For Loans. $27,180,047^9 

For Securities. 1,470,143.57 28,650,191.46 

Capital Funds 

Capital Stock ($10 Par Value) 

Authorized-3,000,000 shares 
0utstanding--2,M7,812V^ 

shares . $26,478,125.00 

Surplus . 73,521,875.00 

Undivided Profits . 11,604,70.48 _ 1 11,604J69 .48 

$1,476,80,512.34 

FREDERIC A POHS G. MORRIS DORRANCE, JR. FREDERICK HELORING 
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THE WORLDnAMERICAN SURVEY 


Congress turns cautious 

WAjUaMOTOM, oe 

W HEN Coogresstten go hone to make speechea in their db- 
tricta firat they need is something to talk about. 
If diey are Dedlocrats, diey.iK hapfiiest if they can taOc about the 
uac^ boMfipent mea8iue|||i^|||i|ch Coo|^t, with fbeir hdi^ has 
eipNiilfel! when it is an elecdon' year, they 
be aaa b ciatedi;f|jflit'.measiMes that antagonise wdl- 
o i j p Hl i acdr ikiad suMlwtitl bodies of voters. Thus the 

ac^owl aeffioti vt aaf Congreaa,^ idwaya lialdb to be difficult, aa 
dn ihetligliits of memben tun 0 the figure they taffi. out in 
mtuiBB onagaign, to die sodlteiil of camfaipi f ands ud to pakn^ 
tkms of die ettength and bn^et at unoonmkted |(oupa of ooiteil. 
Last year’s session of die Bighty-l^th Coogtesa, with the 
momentum of President Jfohim’s electoral vtctory bddnd M, sniit 
well for the Administration until September, when the members 
grew weary aud nervous and Mr Johnson's control began to slip. 
This year's session has gone sluggishly so far. 

In part, the successes of 1965 are to blame for this. Last year's 
session gave legal embodiment to a series of advances, long cam¬ 
paigned for and long obstructed, in heakh care, education, housing 
and other social fi^. To turn these statutory reftHms into 
advances of fact was, and still is, another problem again. Some ae 
million elderly people, to take one ennqde, will become eligible on 
July 1st for h^lth benefits which the Adnndbistration, the hospitals 
and the medical profession are struggling to prepare themselves to 
provide. This medicare” will draw heavily on the available 
buildings, equipment and skills. Other programmes will need more 
money than they are getting before they can begin to fulfil the hapcB 
placed on them. Many of the Congressmen who voted for Am 
reforms want to sec some results from them before they turn their 
attention to any big new prefects. Because $0 much of the Budget 
is being swallowed up by the war in Vietnam, the day when 
results will be seen is further off than it might have been. 

Apart from the money, the war has also been swallowing up 
congressional time. Most oi the important measures passed smoe 
January have had^ something to do with VietnatHrAlie supple¬ 
mentary appropriation of $12.3 billion, the tax laws to raise extra 
revenue and so-called ” cold war G 1 Bill ” to help young people 
leaving the services in their transition back to civilian life. Even Ac 
unexpected dacrity with which Congress authorised United States 
membership of the Asian Development Bank and voted the starting 
subscription can be traced to the preoccupation with Vietnam. By 
contrast, the few domestic measures passed are modest ones: day- 
l^it saving tune, an extension of the time-limit for old people to 
sign up for medical insurance, a centenary celebration for Alaska, 
additional lending authority for the Small Business Administration. 
One negative accomplishment, however, is important: on Wednes¬ 
day the Senate defeated for the seepnd timc;i and probably^ 
missed forever. Senator l^ksah’k ^proposed ConstitudonSl ’Amdrid- 
metK to undo At Supreme Court’s ruling that both houses of 
State Legislatures must be chosen according to the principlt '^ 
equal representation for eadi voter. 

All this does not reflect absence of party controversy. However, 
the issues that generate the hm this year ooncecn the Administra¬ 
tion’s general conduct of affairs, not its legislative demands. “ Mis< 
numagemeot ” ts always a promising issue when others fail. Presi¬ 
dent Johoson’s main worries are the war in Vietnam, the danger of 


mfladon in the econouiy and the perpetually smouldering;, Nogro 
problem. The troubles of General Ky have made it easiq* for the 
Republicans to attack Mr Johnson’s conduct of the war wuhout 
the risk, which they ran earlier, of being labelled as the party of 
escalation. Their ritual attempts to cut domestic spent^g will 
help them to e^fdoit the unpopularity of a higher income tax ^u)d 
Mr Johnson fail in his effprts to restrain inflation without a tax 
increase. As lor the Negro question, opinions differ about what, if 
anything, can be accomplish^ by new legislation this year. Last 
year’s voting rights Bill ensured a steady flow of new Negro voters^ 
not swift enou^ for justice, but enough to bring the Democrats, 
the net benefi^ks, a useful gain in their basic voting strength. 
This does not diminish the pressure to do mote to satisfy the civil 
rights movementa. Mr Johnson has promised to ask for a law to 
deal with radal discrimioation in housiog. Bur members of Con¬ 
gress are nervous of interfertng with the subuibpn seclusion of their 
white constituents; few people think tlmt a fair housing law will 
be passed by the House of Represencatives dns year. 

Above all, the northern Democrats want to avrid being obliged 
to vote for such a measure and then seeing it defeated or put 00 
the shelf. The smell of failure is what these oten fear 
most. The President does not have to get re?elecfied this year. 
They do and the fact divides them from him. A sixeabie body of 
them feel that while the President may occupy himself with high 
matters of state, they must look to ibeir own interests. Some have 
been murmuring that the Democratic, Nadonal Committee (in effect 
President Johnson) has been keeping a. dead band on the campaign 
funds collected by ooc device or anf^er. Congremmen have done 
their bit in raising some of diese funds, but they art having diffi¬ 
culty in getting at their sham. The thought crosses their minds 
that the financial weapon may be being held over their heads for 
a little kter, when the Administration's programme needs votes in 
the House and they need campaign money. But there arc local 
interests in their districts that are abo able to give or withhold funds 
and whose wishes these members feel less and less able to ignore 
as the November elections draw closer. 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON, then, cao no lo^er count on anything like 
automatic support for his legislative proposab, even among 
the northern liberal Democrats who bst year pushed through with 
such enthusbsm the legblation establishing the Great Society. Not 
a few of the northern liberals are new members who snatdied 
normally Republican seats out of the Goldwa&er debacle in 19S4. 
The thought weighs on them that the voters may put the memory 
of the ineffable Goldwater-Miller partnership behind them and 
revert to Republican type. This may explain why some Democrats 
voted against the appropriation for the rent subsidy scheme last 
month. It helps to explain why hardly Wy of the proposals foe 
satisfying trade union densands, made by ^ Johnson bst May, 
have yet been apprewed by Congress.. Of these, the Bill to rabe 
and extend the minimum wage seems to have the best chance of 
passage, though it is likely to be weakened. Mr Johnson’s pro¬ 
posal for ” demonstration ” schemes of urban improvement in 
selected cities has been dUmbscdll^hmid and inadqqtmte by ihe 
groups interested in the condition of the city-dwelling Negroes ; 
even 90, the Bill’s chances of passage art not rated high. A npc 
dissinubr scheme for rural dra!dopme»i dsstnccs has equally poof 
prospects; even dm famiing areas dblike it. A group of Demomts 
from Colorado and odier wescern states has oeganiaed itself to 
resist the pressure ffom die White House, the labour movemenc and 



the various interests that press for ioooovcnient action. These 
members arc no longer prepared individually to disclose to ^ 
Democratic leaders in the House ofc Representatives how they .intend 
to vote on particular Bills ; the whips will have to be content with a 
total head count for the group. This reveals an apprehensive and 
disgruntled frame of mind with the session not yet half over. 

Both the demonstration cities and the rural development schemes 
arc new spending schemes put forward when all kAids of long- 
established devices for local improvement at federal expense, many 
of them the favourircs of local politicians, are being starved of 
funds. Reforms that do not take much money, and do not compete 
with programmes that exist already, have a ^tter chance—always 
provided that they please more pec^e than they antagonise. More 
protection for consumers, at least in the field ci safer tyres for motor 
cars, possibly in that of safer cars, maybe in packaging, is a hopeful 
field. G>ngreS8 is also faced with rather more than the customary 
volume of legislation for foreign affairs. The usual row—possibly 
even worse than usual—is brewing over the annual foreign aid 
authorisation. The Food for Peace programme has to be given a new 
look, with large implications for agricultural policy. Mr Johnson's 
international education and international health Bills, part of his 
general approach of shifting the emphasis in foreign assistance from 
financial to technical help, arc complex and will take up much time. 

Congress has not shown much taste for Mr Johnson’s mixed bag 
of proposals to reorganise the government. He is not the first 
President to propose a new Department of Transportation ; the 
Hoover Commission recommended it in and President Eisen¬ 
hower uiged it on Congress. But the example of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, created in 1953 
struggling to get into shape, doss not encourage Congress to look 
kintfiy on new schemes. Where that department merged seven 
existing agencies, the proposed one would collect eleven under one 
roof with responsibilities for roads, shipping, the Coast Guard, gas 
pipelines, air sikfety and so on; k would have 94,000 employees. 
Some of the existing agencies are good, some arc bad, but each has 
a well estabHsbed habit of dMix^ with the people whom it has to 
regulate and with the members of Congress to whom those people 
turn when they feel aggrieved. Congress will need to be more con¬ 
vinced than it is before it will sacrifice these comfortable arrange¬ 
ments. 

Strangely, it may seem, the House of Representatives has not 
even taken kindly to Mr Johnson's proposal that its members should 
be elected every four years instead of two. This would require a 
Constitutional Amendment and it is plain that its thne has not 
arrived. Congressmen hesitate to come out in its support. To 
appear to be avoiding the voters dees not look well when one has 
to be elected. Moreover, many Congressmen really believe that 
the right to elect a Representative every two years is an important 
American liberty which they ought not to curtail. The fact may as 
well be faced, too, that not even the liberals sec much need just at 
present to do anything which would further strengthen the Presi¬ 
dency in relation to the legislative branch. This is the effect that 
would be likely to follow if, as President Johnson has proposed, the 
tenure ci Congressmen were made coterminous with the Presi¬ 
dent's. Mr Johnson himself would not be the beneficiary; stilK 
with his example before them few legislators can be got to believe 
that the President needs more power than be has. 


Mexico in a day 

L ast week President Johnson made his first trip to a foreign 
capital sinoe he assumed his office. Although it was only an 
overnight visit to Mexico City, everybody agreed that he needed 
it. When he came back from unveiling a statue of Lincoln and 
listening to the cheers of more Mexicans than turned out for Presi- 
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dent Kennedy, he was visibly refreshed and free of the irritability 
which hks dog^ him latdy. Yet the last-minute jaunt to Mexico 
may, unlike the unfortunate dash to Honolulu, turn out to be the 
public relations stunt that brings practical results. For Mr Johnson, 
by endorsing a summit meeting with Latin American leaders. 



Embrace of Presidents 


managed to dispel some of the gloom that shrouded the fifth 
anniversary of the Alliance for Progress. 

When that day rolled round a few weeks, ago, the disenchantment 
was widespread indeed. Latin Americans were bitter about the 
American reluctance to write economic conccssioas on tariffs and 
impon quotas into the charter of the Organisation of American 
States. American diplomats were sure that the Senate would never 
ratify such a treaty. And many people in Washington were 
depressed by a report of the Inter-American Development Bank 
which showed the rapid rise in Latin America’s population sub¬ 
merging most of the improvements thajt were being made under the 
Alliance's name. Moreover, they felt embarrassed to think that 
five years ago a ten-year plan looked like solving Latin America's 
problems. 

President Johnson had already extended the life of the Alliance 
past its 1971 deadline. But last week he talked as if he had 
heard what his Latin American critics have been saying. He called 
for reforms in the ownership of land and announced that he was 
conscious of Latin America's problems in exporting raw materials 
and its need to stabilise its earnings from these products. If his 
brief visit took his mind off Vietnam and has really awakened him to 
the need for an improved American performance in the Alliance, 
possibly the United States might soften some of its positions in the 
economic conflicts with its Latin American partners. But it is not a 
particularly convincing sign of the President's readiness for subtle 
and hard thinking about Latin America that he should interpret the 
welcome of friendly and prosperous Mexico as; *‘Who said we 
couldn't go to Latin America ? Who said the Dominican Republic 
disgraced us ? " 


Divided exchange ? 

\.ORK 

T he New York Stock Exchange keeps insisting that it is not 
“ threatening ” to move out of Wall Street if stock-transfer 
taxes in New York City are raised by 50 per cent; its president, 
Mr Keith Funston, repeated on Wednesday to the Qty Council that 
'*we are net making any threats.” But the day before there 
emerged the first solid indications that if the Big Board is not 
** threatening ” it is not kidding either. It became known that 
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SASpitality (hospitality Scandinavlan-^styie) is lavished on you e vet y where 
you fl7sAS. We don't just get you there, anywhere in the world, jet fast We pamper, incMge, 
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SASpitality next time you fly-^nywhere in the world. 
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oAchl* of the esctHnse heve dnftM a quite detailed {dan to 
catahiHrii • aecond tn&ig floor acrots the Hudson river in New 
Jersey (when there is no transfer laiiji connected by telephone 
lines » the pre sen t one; on this sea»n<l floor trades of in 
large Modct>-perliapt 5,000 shares or more at the beginning— 
would be oonsummsted. The move, which sdll has not been 
offictilly co n firmed and may even be denied, could t|ke place by 
midaummnr and k might occur even if the traotferHax is not 
increased. 

Already, under the present tranafer taxes, wUch range from 
one cent a share on stocks sefliqg for under $3 to four that 
on those selling for more than laCh iyN exct»nge has been losing 
some of dK business af-bit:iasij|| p || t;,| lflli^ m utual funds, 

'«Wl'ill'.VhBk At present 
of thrir ttadipg to the 

silllNr Mg lOMd arc traded on 
pm ^ MFSB has been cate- 
^hliiiftttitnst h Hvo w w «a escape the 
jdMne' e n yi d sa a theoeadon in New 
iBldlrig;ia^ buf hlill~e|f r jbeurities 
i."Bnd the 



(tension funds, bonk trust, 
they are ditecting an 
fourteen rqgioanl 
Slightly over half the 
these legioaal 
fully dra wn 10 
New Yoih: tfiiiite.i 
Jersqr «>* 

clesBiqg opetapi|||n that ptyihaf 4 dfl»etf of flbe — 
caah.peid fqrfbtai pwald a|ha'ppii|pas flhe JAsdioikVAlready 
many banhs'pd. e ran ii ir ^ '- p a i ii' aar|Biaeir''C!br-a decaying 
industrial asaaii' flmaedf Isijiiii'ipeihclpally at hoalit of the 

scoonci U*l|MKft' Ik 'dA wf ompuucs 

whose sOtdb^MI ftafip Wl Ifg’.iftHld. Bven aaete iotriguing 
arc temettip |hpM iMpjiadually kfwcfiai|i.|he sbe of share blocks 
qualifying (or MdlM m New Jers^ pn-'dat the 1 % laard could 
become mainly ar:|^ Jersey op bai haf |v stages so ikaa dau 
no one oouM say wh^%.f|iiipip;.f«ptp' no lanaii ■ 

Whether thh plan hat yat beii.' ap j p d ad by the g o se w a r i of the 
exchange is unknown, aH|'■theiiir sbe sifll Siea|ttEr''SihlO doubt 
whether the exchange would asK|( flact on a toad dub adgbt force 
it in the end to call itself the laisqr Cky Stock Excfaaap; even the 
San Frandaco Stock Exchange would then have nidiR fifaunour, 
in name at least. But it seeasa dear that, even if the exdwage'S 
threats to move began at a Udf, detailed plant ndtit exM to catty 
them out It necessary. The ezdnnge may be getting itself kno 
a poskian where it would lki«e to carry out those phi^ fMssiUy 
even to its own dismay. 


flattery and when the common aim it to avoid h^her taxes. If 
some of their ^tending can be carried over, this may do dm country 
good not only in 1966 but m ipy, when the federal Budget is 
scheduled to turn neottal and—^if the more ])eaceful noises from 
the White House ate a (lointcr—the economy may no longer be 
borne up by massive spendmg on the war in Vietnam. Obsmers 
are 'noting that the capkai expenditwes of business have not 
acoQHn^ |wAf> large a’diaie ef ^ gross national peodua since 
the Iwc^ psod bf iil55-57, which was foUowed by lean years of 
over-capacity and slow growds. But that ms in the bad ^ days 
beftWedte-flewedmomks. ' 


Uriuoad Wa a au re aa 
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Meanwhile, the economy is showing no ^ of reaching its 
ceiling. The GNP rose $17 Ae frst quarter to a 

aeaaoiMy p4|asted annua! rate $714 than was 

expected, tnejudorof ttdusti^imiiiaktBroK 
so did personiP iuodm whkii mild swell tax coHectioos as well 
as sl^ tills. Thpie wis a tiny, probably insignificant, rise 
in the rie S ofl the economic 

hcirizoncooGam die price e£ copper and the threat of airlkie workers 
to strike thia weeke^ They teve been negotiating with five big 
aiilmes siiioe January Ihu iIk i»uiageoMnu---bargainiDg jorndy for 
prst. ttin|^7lia^ refused tq exceed the 3.2 per cent a year guide- 
tide for 4 fages laid down by the Administration. A two months* 
truce can be impoeed by the President if the National Mediation 
Bourd certifies tta a strike awuM deprive the country of an essential 


Still expanding 

T he spedalitts with their fingers on the pulse of the economy 
feet that the Preskkiit can put off for a time a decision on 
whether higher taxes are needed to check a fever. And the longer 
they arc put off, the more likely it is that they will net be imposed. 
To everyone's satisfaction, the index of wholesale prices stood steady 
in March, though a fall in agfkulcural prkes mttked a conthmed, 
but slight, increase in those for mdustriai commodiucs. It magfat 
be ffippam to say that the countty mSy yet be sSved by the pig 
cycle, but a fall in the cost of bacon would go far to reassure 
heusewivos that prices arc not out of control. 

The Presideot has also been reassured by the ready respemse 
of big business to his recent plea for cuts in their spending on 
plant add equipment. This takes seme of the sting out of the 
findings of the McQraw-HiU Department of Eonnooiics (published 
last week but based on inquiries made in March) that their plans 
f< T such spending in 1966 have become more ambitious since the 
landings taken by the government a month earlier. There are 
cynics who say that it was easy for bustnessmen to pronuse cutSg 
given lengthening delivery dates for equipment and constmedon, 
rising costs and dearer credit. But some businessmen seem to be 
patriodc, particularly when they have been exposed to prestdendaf 


Humphrey's cracking base 

FROM A QOMtESPONDENT IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

HE political prestige of the Vice President, Mr Hubert 
Humphrey, is suffering badly in his home state of Minnesota. 
His base, the Dcmocratic-Farmer-Labour party, wfaidi he put 
logedier in 1944 almost sinnk'^liaiKled, is split over who should 
be the next Qmtmor, and ^re is Iktie that Mr Humphrey can 
do about It. The DFL is unique in American politics as a remnant 
of the old Populist movement and aclmowledges no men» not even 
Mr Humphrey, as its boss. The present trouble jb^s btek to 
Governor RolTaag*s dection in 1962 by 91 vM* oii# dw Republi¬ 
can incuiidient, Mr Elmer Andernm. A drab professional 
Norweghfi wheelhorse at best, Mr Rdvaag tod: over in a defen¬ 
sive, fumbliiig fashioa that left his own party distn i b e fi and his 
Rcfmblkan exponents gleeful. Polls show that the Grbvemor has 
little support even in hit own party. 

Evat More his election there wos a younger, DFL detnenc that 
bad llfaxi dadcr covif»and now he is opposed by its leader, 
Mr KeiA, the Lieutenaat Governor. At the age of 37, Mr Kehh 
has a vigorous style which is in diarp comrast to that of the 
52-year-okl Governor, wtio scubbondy iduaed to aiep aside last 
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IT’S SPBBD AHBAD for the new Vleter, as motor¬ 

ways liPuLindBay Parkinson &C!o. Ltd. unfold beneath 
the btii^lMelB of xnster’s growlngr oommerclal traffic, 
Parkinsons completed the £31 million Sprhoeileld to 
Moira seotion of the M.l on time, and are now well 
under way with their £71 million contract to carry this 
motorway westwards to the new city of Crai^von and 
beyond.tnjBTEB’SM.llBpart of anewand vital Northern 
£:eland network of roads and motorways. Parkinsons, 
with their experience of building many miles of M.6 
and M.4 motorway In Britain, are making a big oontri- 
bntlon to this plan for the new Ulster. Parkinsons, 
whose aotivlty in dvll engineering and building is 


world-viilde, had to divert, the River Latan daring 
eonstrubtioh of the Sprucefleld to Moira motorway, used 
nearly .one million tons of rock for filling and road base, 
and built six new over^bridges, a liew bridgethe 
,]^an and a new high level roundabout junction.. 

' Now ' the traffic rolls more rlapldly between Ulster 
ports and cities, echoing the speeding tempo of North¬ 
ern Ireland economic initiative. The new Ulster plan 
for prosperity includes new homes, schools, universities, 
growth towns and new cities . . . with land, labour and 
oommunlcations ready for new industries. 

Ulster initfetlve woiks not only for Ulster, bat ^so for the 
economic growth of Britain. 
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SIR LINDSAY PARI^SON & CO. LTD. 

Ch/H Cnginnring tnd BuUtiing Wkntnctor$, 
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siiiiiiiier:wiieii a large segment of.tlie party leaden urged him 
Bdcb are tauag up the support of ddegatea to the state-wide 
ooQYefidoa to be on June iSch where a twcKhirds majority 
will be required to endorse a catididat(» Mr Keith appears to be 
Bbcudt but his judgment liaa been calied uRo question over an 
insurance scaiu^ and it is likely that neither will capture the 
required two-thirds, A deadlock couild result in selection of Mayor 
Nrftalin of Minneapolis, an earnest adffiinhtrator but as defidcot 
in colour as Governor IMvaag. 

^so up for election is Senator Mondale, who was named by 
Govomor Rolvaag to fiU the Senate seat vacated by Mr Humphrey. 
Out of gratitude, Senator Mondale has backed the Governor, bur 
not recently. Any candidate for Governor will ride the popular 
Senator’s coat tails. So far the RepuUicans have found no candidate 


to oppose Senator Mondale,,,fortf is s^lsQ 
but the usually accurate opii^Mfl of idie Mmnea^Ui 
suggests* that in the gubernatorial race Mr Andersen could beat 
either Governor Rolvaag or Mr Keith—and Mr Andersen is show* 
ing himself not imrcoeptivc.to the idea of a comc-back. If ^ 
DFL is badly split, an even less popular Republkan could w^ 
Mr Humphrey, in spur of his heavy assignments from the White 
House) win doubtless campaign hard for whoever is the OFL 
catidi^te. He, has, in the ^st, virtually set the sUte afire as a 
campaigner, but since chose days the DFL has slipped ss^y. Patty 
leactos aaalM no bones about the damage riiat the situation is 
doLng to the Vice President, not only as an expected CMididatc 
for re-elecuon in 1968 but also as a presidential prospea for 

1972- 


Electrrc Pkipates 

PROM A COimiiSPOHOCNT CXMLORADO 
President Ropsevelt .said chat he started 
the rural electrification ptogramme thirty-, 
one years ago because he was charged 
18 cents a kHowatt*hpur at his cottage in 
Warm Springs, Georgia. Whatever the 
truth of this, there are now nearly a 
thousand rural eleotrical co-operadves and 
225 telephone co-operatives widi SpO^opa 
members. These oo-operatives are lent 
money at an interest rate of. z .cent 
(c wed with some 4.6 per which 
the governmem pays on money it borrows) 
from the Rural Electrification Admiillstra- 
tion, paying h back over 35 years. Today 
98 per cent of Ae people in-country dis¬ 
tricts now h^ve electricity, as againit some 
10 per cent in 1930 and it costs, on Ae 
national average, 2.3 cents a kilowau- 
hour. 

The job, however, is not yet over, it 
seems. According to Ac ^cretary of 
Agriculture, Mr Freeman, who supervises 
Ae REA, rural demand for electric power, 
now over 45 billion kilowatt-hours a year, 
is expected to reach 116 billion kwh by 
1980. The population will continue to 
grow and b bttt^ scrvice is de m a n d ed . He 
estimates Aar Ac borreywers from REA, 
who received loans of $3.5 billion during 
the past 15 years, will need $8 billion 
during Ac comkig 15 yca«. The private 
electridty companies dispute Ac need; 
Aey say that the co-operatives, originally 
Astributors of power, arc builAng elec- 


havc to lubscribe. The banks wot^ sell 
their governmem-guaranteed securities to 
private investors; / 

Co-operaiiveis borrowing from the banks; 
would be charged one of two rates. The 
well-off would pay Ae full maricet rate, 
others ui “intermediate” rate, but not 
over 4 per cent. For Ac .really' needy 
there would sdll be loans at 3 per cent 
from the REA. The load. 0^ the federal* 
budget would be lightened dramatically, 
AlAough the op-operatives had hoped tor 
something a bit more generoqs, Aey sup^ 
port Ae scheme. Some farmers do not . 
neither—for quite different real^nB<—does 
the private electtidity industry. 

The co-operatives and^ loml electridty 
authorities, brouglit Uglit 10 the farms 
when the private compdiiies showed no 
interest in rural areas. Often it is still an 
unremunerailve business because cus¬ 
tomers are spread over such big areas. But 
the private companies argue Aat the co¬ 
operatives are now suifidently well off to 
do without: a subsidy and to buy Aeir 
power from private sources. The co¬ 
operatives alres^y buy over 40 per cent of 
Aeir electridty from private suppliers 
and 39 per cent from federal hydro-electric 
dams, on yrhidi Aey have first call,’ but 
they want continued federd louis to build 
as many of their own souioes of power as 
possible, to keep the cost down. 

Recently Ae private firms wem an im¬ 
portant battle in this continuing wax. It 
concerns a $30.5 million steam plant built 
by the Colorado Ute Electric Assodation— 
wiA a loan of $22 million from Ae REA 


trical plants and high-vohagc transmission 
lines to supply suburbs, factories and 
i hop pit ^ centres, not just toil-worn 
Carmert and thdr wives. 

The co-operadves tiealise Aat Congress, 
partly because of \Ais pressure, is most 
unlikely to provide all Ac money which 
Aey need. Last week Mr Freeman un¬ 
veiled a plan to enable them to tap the 
private money market. Two banks would 
be creaited, one for electrical and another 
for tdephone 00-opemi^ wiA Ae 
federal government providing equity capi¬ 
tal of $70 mfUton a year for the two over 
Ae next 15 years. Borrowers would also 



—to supply electridty at wholesale rates to 
13 co-operatives and a local authority in 
booming Phoenix, Arizona. Over Ae 
objections of the private firms, permission 
to build the plant was obtained from Ae 
state power commission. But although 
Ae plant is actually A operadem the 
Colorado Supreme GAut has niM, bytlix 
votes to one, Aat it was octticnicted ille¬ 
gally, in that QoloiaAi npe^^ 

“ reg^ted monopoly “ which g^vaa, toe 
market to exlsdiig suppliers. ^ Pkn||r of . 
electricity was available from PriVine 
Coiomdo-Ute and the 1 ^ jfian to 
apped to Ae Supretne .Coiini and makt^ 
tafai Aat it would |At ah bttderiMe 
burden On BBA of new 

pdnts hsd to be delayed lor years while 
cases wound A^ir my through Aemihts. 
Meanwhile Ae jhifaUo Service CoagHAy 
of Colorado, the ^gtapt whi^ 
three-fourths of Ae 8tate*s people and 
most of i|B juidystry, is expanAi:t8>'l3uUding 
new convendonal plant and a nuclear plant 
oi advanced design. This is being built as 
a prototype and Ae federal governident 
will pay AuA of the cibst, including Aat 
for Ae uraniuni-thoriiim fud. Non-pre^- 
making electric bodies: caU this an an- 
pceoedented fedenl subsidy A the 
private company. Tbe head of FuUk; 
Service of Colorado is Mr Person, who is 
also Ae head of the Edison Eteotric laiiir 
uite, Ae private electricity industry’s tr^ 
asst^tion which has long fought feddil 
aid for pubHc power. 

What worries the advocates of publSt 
electridty is that the low cost of nuclear 
power might give a derisive advantage to 
the private companies. It has been esti¬ 
mated that by 1970 there may be fifteen 
os twenty times the nuckfur, capacity that 
Acre is today. Jn hk budget m January 
the President blessed Ac Mca that systems 
financed by Ae tt£A should buy more 
power and spend, less on new generating 
plants and trahsi^sdon lines. But t^e 
moral drawn by ' Ac non-profit-mikihg 
groups is that Aey should replace their 
old, relatively small farifities WiA big 
modem oenixal plants and uiacal high- 
tension transmission lines to move the 
cl^tricUy to meet peaks in demand, thus 
enabling costs to be lowered. 
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Steel's iconoclast 

MEW YORK 

o the management of many an American companyj inviting 
Mr Norman Simon to counter a take-over bid by ot^r outside 
interests might seem like swallowing poison to avcud being hanged. 
Mr SimoHi a collector of both paintings and companies, has shaken 
up several concerns to make them more profitable, but in the 
process he has often got rid of the existing management. Never- 
ihckas, in January the Crudble Steel Company asked Mr Simon 
to help it to repel a threat from a committee of dissident 
shareholders. Mr Simon accepted and Hunt Foods & Industries Inc., 
the food, glass, tin, match and paint company that serves as his 
corporate base, has been acquiring an intcrCsSt of about 15 per 
cent in Qrudfate Steel for over $17 million. Already Mr Simon 
and his associates have taken four of the eight scats on the con^ 
pany*s board of directors and Mr Simon has become chairman of 
due finjance committee. 

Mr Simon had earlier become chairman of the Wheeling Steel 
Corpoiitio0| in which Hunt Foods now has an interest of about 
U per cent. Thus Mr Simon is established in two companies 
yUch, if merged, would be the country's ninth largest steel con¬ 
cern. A merger Jui indeed been discussed already, but has been 
pur aside for the time being. But, with Mr Simon assuming this 
new preminence in their industry, steel magnates should be in 
for a lively time. At Wheeling he has already dectired his contempt 
for the aohospherc of a gentlemen's chib *’ that is alleged to 
permeate the industry and its inbred executive group. He has 
also taken iconoclastic action against the tradition ttat all steel 
ihills diarge the same basic prices on impmant products. Wheel¬ 
ing has introduced a system under which it will deliver steel for 
up to Six moodis at the price at which it books the order (under 
Standard contracts a steel buyer pays whatever price the mill may 
be posdng'Wfaeii his metal is delivered). Moreover, Wheeling has 
ibfua^ to go along vHth a price inertase on tin-plated steel for 
cans. 

Before he has his way wkh Crucible, Mr Simon faces a proxy 
fight—something he has thus far avoided in the career that has 
seen him build Hunt Foods into a company with sales of over 
$400 million a year and move into such other concerns as the 
Cwada Dry Corporation, McCall Corporation, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and, most recently the S. S. WUte Company, a 
supplier of dental equipment. Mr. Morton Rubin, the executive 
vice-president of US Smelting, Mining & Refining dompuiy, is 
head d' the committee of dissident Crucible shareholders whose 
formation led the,management to invite Mr Simon in. Not only has 
Mr Rubin filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission the 
papers needed to conduct a proxy fight at Crucible’s annual meeting 
fixed for April aytb but he and his associates are also bringing a 
law suit against the Crucible management. However, few on Wall 
Street believe that Mr Rubin could match Mr Simon in a fight; his 
group appears to hold only a fifth as many Crucible shares as Hunt 
Foods is acquiring. Precisely what Mr Rubin is after is a mystery 
thus far; he has said only chat Crucible has not kept up with the 
progress of its competitors. The company had a slump in earnings 
some years ago, but now appears to be out of it. 

Lumps for LSD 

NEW YORK 

L sn is short for dc-lyscrgic add diethylamide, and that perhaps 
is the only simple thing about the drug. The rest is confusing 
and contradictory. LSD, for example, has helped doctors to gain 
new and valuable information about the workings of the mind but 
it has also led to severe depressions and occasionally to prolonged 
saentid breakdowns. Its eff^ can be one of heightened awareness 
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and intense pkasure. Yet last year more than seventy patkais 
usmg it went into states of acute psychosis. It is readily available 
on the Uack market in dties I 3 ce Chkagoi, New York, and San 
Frandsco (it is dompaiatively easy to produce in a modest chemical 
laboratory). Th^ evidenoe so far shows that it is not addictive. 

Perhaps this last fact explains in part why LSD has become the 
latest fad in pop culture. Users tend to be white participants in 
the affluent sodety. A good number are found among college 
students (thou^ they constitute a small percentage of the total 
student population), or among, the professions; many are on the 
fringes cf the imeUectual community. They are not the defeated, 
the beaten, the downtrodden, turn^ to drugs out of pain and 
fruition. Users of LSD appear bent on sensation and new 
“ kicks,” both of which arc readily avaikUe in the form of a sugar 
lun^ containing the drug, for just about two pounds. For a decade, 
aficionados have made a small private cuk out of LSD and other 
haUuednogens. The late Aldous Huxley presided over one group 
in California; in Massachusetts, Dr Timothy I^ry, a professor 
of psychology, conducted experiments with the drug until he was 
dismissed from Harvard University. Dr Leary subsequently started 
a journal devoted more to the pra^ than to the objective study of 
h^ucinogens and gradually a wider cult, began to form. 

In part because (ff the element of social class and in part because 
LSD was not addictive and the sale was not organised by criminals 
(in the way that those of heroin and manjuana ve), officials have 
tended not to interfere. Now 1^ of diat is changed and both the 
|iress and the dty governmen£--^spuiTed mi by ^ fear of sensa¬ 
tional deadlines—are in fuM pursuit. Last week, a five-year-old girl 
became hysterical after swallowing a sugar cube containing LSD 
and a former mental patient, high on LSD for three days, is alleged 
to have killed his mother-in-law. The press is blazing away, the 
police have arrested Dr Leary again and a crash force of local 
officials is trying to rush through legislation that wfil make the sale 
and distribution of LSD a felony, punishable by heavy prison 
sentences. (At present it is a misdemeanor.) The chances ate good 
that such a Bill will be passed, for it is feared that the LSD fad 
will be taken up by teenagers. Meanwhile, Sandoz Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc, the one firm which distributes LSD for medical research, has 
ceased issuing it to the fifty carefully checked psychiatrists who have 
been using ir. Sandoz fears the publicity being given to the drug 
and does not want to become the scapegoat. 

Shorter Notes 

At long last Congress has decided that the Vice President should 
have an official home of his own. A Bill has been signed by the 
President authorising $750,000 for a suitably spacious residence to 
be built on ten acres of the Naval Observatory grounds in nohh- 
west Washington. Vice President Humphrey, like his predecessors, 
lives in his own family home—in his case the modest suburban 
house in Chevy Chase, Maryland, which he bought as a Senator 
17 years ago. While some Congressmen complained about spend¬ 
ing for ** a frill on the Hill,” the majority were persuaded by the 
argument that the federal government bouses its own forest rangers, 
Ughthouse keepers and prison wardens and might at least do the 
, same for its second highest officer. But at Mr ^ufnfdirey’s request, 
construction will be postponed until financial pressures caus^ by 
the war in Vietnam ease. 

* * * 

For the first time, a federal panel has ruled that a group of 
workers lost their jobs because of an international agreement—that 
between the United States and Canada to remove tariffs on car 
parts. As a result, nearly 200 employees of the Ford Moiior Com¬ 
pany in New Jersey will be eligible for the first benefits-^up to 
$70 a week and re-training -which were provided for in die agree¬ 
ment signed last year. 
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Howto get tO^atiada 
fast this!sum«jer 


Use AIR CANADA 
new daily services 
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TOIIOifTO 

daily 11.55 am. 


MONTREAL 

daily non-stop at 12.45 p.m. 







No other eMtne oflais nieh frequartt fast 
fliOlMa IR dssiiiwiioiM Si evw Canada. TM 
awRaMT AM CMWMNL Mrith «0AC. bl^ 
dfSI y s e iv le a tOfWNraSCBwadi an cMea. 
THeio'a' nawar baiin^aiM^ a Boeapiwhanaiwa 
service to Waatwn Canada wWi inoo-aiap 
Sights to Wfimipag, CafsiHy. Edfitonton and 
Vancouver. ThN amWn nt Air Canada offers 


up to 21‘ilighia a week to Western Canadi I 
Expect comfort when you fly Air Canada. 
Andotgiarieocad arawt and cabin staff wfto 
hail ftofn a counby noted for its ideiKMnaak 
Siitoab»artandait|o^fii««>elaaaaarv^ 
noMail youVa ever experienced. On any 
fligilit, to any point in Canada. 


AIR CANA 


142/4 REGENT STREET • LONDON W.1 • MAYFAIR 7233 AND OFFICES IN 

GLASGOW • DUBLIN • SHANNON • BIRMINGHAM • MANCHESTER AND LEEDS 




I fiinada's Great 
‘ World Exhibition 
In Montreal, from 
April 28 •OctobM'27,1967, 
Canada will be host to 
the world at Expo 67, one 
of the greatest exhibitions 
ever held. Air Canada 
I is the airline that will 
I fly you there. 
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What 

made \hiixhall 
air conditi(Hi it through 
‘Pn^athene’? 

Vavxhall decided to fit heater 
hoMs and ducting made from 
*Plopatliene*, ICI polypropylene, 
fa the VX 4/90 and Victor 101 . 

Why? 

Twaperatwr*. Heafaaaee. Wdgfa. 

Con^KMienti monlded from 
TNfathene* have a ht^ 
defonhation teihpelrature: lerist 
ifla |i«Mea, wider homiet ftimes, 
ihM aad tdbiatkm; arid |ive 

^Propai 

HMD, tKAM MMtl 


a rattle free performance. 
‘Propathene’ can be moulded to 
huge cwnt^ex shapes. This saves 
fasemfay time, labour and material 
costs. ,6uch mouhfings are light 
in weight. 

The nfaulders, Lawinoid Products 
litd., and Willamot Industrial 
Moulfhngs Ltd., can call upon 
ICI's experience aad unequalled 
technical service. 


And you? 

‘Propathene’ is used for mouldings 
in many industries. 

Could ‘Propathene* be rtf' use to you? 
If so, pkase write to or telephone: 

Mr. J. D. T. Faithfull, 

‘Propathene* Sales Department, 

Tel. Welwyn Garden 23400 . 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


fit)mtlieleada^inpbKstics flCl 
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Race Agains 

T he Race Relations Board, created by 
parliament last year, and formally set 
up in February under the diuurmanship of 
Mr Mark Bonham Carter, is now getting its 
work under way. The board’s' thre6 mem¬ 
bers, all part-time, are Mr Bonham Carter, 
the former Liberal M?; Mr Langton, now 


Lord Ma^or of Mandiester; and Sir Learie 
Constantine, former cricketer and Kgh 
Commissioner for Trinidad and Tobago. 
It is useful to have a voice from the north 


as well as from the West Indies. Members 


are paid eighteen guineas for every full dav 
and nine guineas for every half-day worked, 
in the offices provided by the govcmmetit 
at Great Peter Street. 


The board's principal function is to sift 
complaints d discrimination in public 
places as they come before it from local 
conciliations committ^s who have been un¬ 
able to get them anucably resolved. The 
board has then to decide whether to forward 
them to the Attorney-General (or Lord 
Advocate) for legal acQon. It clearly heeds, 
and at present lacks, a competent legal 
adviser. Such an official would be especially 
valuable should the board take a dmxent 
view from the Attorney about whether a 
prosecution is desirabk. 


The board’s most urgent immediate task 
is to set up the local conciliarion committees. 
It clearly is not necessary to have these in 
every part of the country, but only in those 
where immigration has been substantial, 
llic board mtends to set up conciliation 
committees in London, Birmingham, the 
West M^ands, liverpocl, Manchester and 
eventuadly Yorkshire. During the debates 
cm tbe Race Rektions Bill, the then Home 
Secretary, Sir Frank Soskice, made it plain 
that those Irving in areas with no cemunittees 
would be free to ap^y to the nearest one, 
and load representatives could be co-opted 
for the occasion. Hie size of the local com¬ 
mittees is likely to be small, probably made 
up of between five and rix members. The 
board intends to start off by setting up the 
Londca oommittee, but is not finding it 
easy to select a suiubk chairman. V^t 
is needed is a reasonably well-toown man 
or woman, liberally mindkl, and at the same 
time down to earth and togiA, with a 
genntne interest in problems ol race tela- 
tioas. Such paragons axe rare. The first 
appointmeiit is of particular importance, ^as 
the board’s first deddons ww make a 
decisive nuuk on public opinion; 

Xhe oonc^lion oommhteea are to stt in 
private foe ioMous reasons. They will 
pubOcM tkar Ikts of their successes, but 



not jmmes |bo$e, 

andrepoift^ffi^^^ bbiM, ilie 

board itself will make an annual report to the 
Home Secretey, which will be kid tkfbre 
parlianiait. Althool^ they sic in private, 
the local cobciliatkm committees must 
take positive steps to get the fact of their 
existence, and their telephtme number, 
known as widely as possibk ip the areas 
triiich they serve. The mmbers of the local 
committees wiH not be paid, but they will 
be able to claim expenses and compensation 
for any loss of earnings, and an ^oe and 
a secretary will be provided. 

In London the board itself will have a 
small staff and is about to advertise for a 
conciliation officer. He will be a salaried 
official and will travel round the country to 
assist the local committees in their work. 
This should be a valuable means of gather¬ 
ing and disseminating experience about 
various methods of conciliation. The board 
can deal only with discrimination in public 
places, and ttien is confined to those places 
named in the biU, such as hotels, restaurants 
and cafds. It has no jurisdiction over em¬ 
ployment or housing. It will ^ interesring 
to see how many complaints about discrimi¬ 
nation in these fields are actually lodged 
with the board* It should report on such 
complaints to parliament, although it cannot 
act on them. If need be parliament should 


then extend its funcctons. Another point 
which can only be ckrified by experience 
is whether ihe local committees sw need 
a power of sutooena to catty out dicir work. 
At present nobody need put in an appear¬ 
ance unless they wish. 

The board has no rcsponsiMlity for re¬ 
search, yet this is of vital importaiice. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s committee is 
concerned with co-ordinating voluntary 
effort, and although it is also meant to 
stimukte ” research, it has been given no 
cash to do so. No doubt sporadic research 
ii going on in various government depart¬ 
ments concerned with race problems. But 
certainly not enou^ is being done at the 
official level, particularly in areas such as 
job opportunities for coloured school- 
leavers where bfficial action—chrougb th<^ 
schools and the youth employment service— 
could be promptly taken. The Nufikld- 
financed inquii^ under Mr Jiifi Rose is on 
the way to doing the job that the govern¬ 
ment so badly needs done: maybe its find¬ 
ings will be all the more persuasive because 
they will be entirdy independent of govern¬ 
ment influence, whatever they may be, it 
will be part of the job of Mr Bonham Carter 
and his colleagues to see that they are put 
into effect—perhaps even forestalled. Mean- 
whik, the state of race relations in Britain 
at present looks healthy. The ^est todies 
cricket team will do more to improve rek- 
tions than a score of official bodied—always 
provided, of course, that Mr Charlie 
Griffith keeps his arm straight. 


SCHOOL LEAVERS 

The Regional Pattern 


T he differences between the backward, 
slummy parts of the country and the 
prosperous middle class areas are never so 
stark as when ffiey affect the future of 
children. The ktest statistics from the 
Department of Education and Science, 


broken ckywn into ten regions of £dg|land, 
with Wales, show what the results were for 
the boys and girls who left school in the 
year 14^5-64. By just one measure, that of 
two or more passes at A level in the 
General Cersificate of Education (the mint- 






^7a 

jnum university entrsnce standard). 9 6 per 
cent of children in the four southern regions 
succeeded compared with 6.9 pcf cent in 
fiHir northern regions. Wales, in spite of its 
ample grammar schools, had a l^low- 
average proportion of school leavers of uni¬ 
versity entrance standard, though a higher- 
than-average percentage actually went on to 
universities or colleges of advanced tech- 

In sheer numbers, the wastage of talent 
among school leavers is particularly marked 
in the populous north-west. But one obvious 
way Into the middle class is taken by many 
in me north—in 1963-64 Yorkshircy Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire provided about one 
third of all the new entrants to teacher 
training coUeges. In London and the 
Midlands., where jobs abound, it was much 
more common for school leavers to go 
straight into employment—though the 
statistics conceal the fact that a short period 
of employment may be only an interlude 
between school and a full-time course of 
further education. The comparatively large 
number of girls listed in full-time courses 
must reflect the popularity of commercial 
and secretarial training as a prelude to office 
jobs. And many who leave school with low 
GCB qualifications go to a technical college 
to improve them. 

In academic pmwess the direct grant 
schools^ which scot out over 44 per cent 
of tbn^ leavers in 1963-64 with at least two 
A levelsy showed up well. About a quarter 
of their leavers went straight on to univer¬ 
sity. Maintained grammar schools and 
iimpendent schools had a roughly equal 
performance (about 29 per cent of their 
leavers had at least two A levels). This 
standard was reached by under 4 per cent of 
those leaving comprehensive schools; but 
their GCB results as a whole were, of course, 
proportionately far better than those of the 
secondary mo^m schools. 


Where the 
Scientists Go 


T he puzzle about what happens to sixth- 
form science specialists when they leave 
school is at least partially solved by die 

Sclenctt with 2 or more Itvafs. 

1963^114 school leavers 


WITH MATHS 
16.000 



Qubridga 

London 

University 


CATii 

Teacher 
training 

Other full time 
further 
education 

Emptoymenrt 


WITHOUT MATHS 
8.300 

— too 



Department’s new figures. The large lump 
who go straight into employment are ^ no 
means neceswily lost to further training— 
both for the reason mentioned above 
and because many scientific or technical 
careers include training on the job. Accoun¬ 
tants and engineers could both be part of the 
bottmih layer of the chart. The division of 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 

Help Not Charity 

M ore and more young people in Britain 
today feel the urge to render some 
service to mankind in a forei^ country. 
One can only welcome their spirit. But one 
must also take a stern look at their perform¬ 
ance. A clear-eyed scrutiny by Mr Adrian 
Moyes of one sort of volunteer is published* 
this week by the Overseas Development 
Institute. The pamphlet is not about people 
employed in the ordinary way on technical 
assistance projects overseas, nor about the 
young school-leavers who spend short 
period abroad. It concentrates on the 
volunteers, mostly in their early 20s, who 
have acquired a degree or some other qualifi¬ 
cation. It most uscfuUy takes the whole 
phenomenon in its international context: 
volunteers come from many other countries, 
as well as Britain—^and the point of them 
is that they do their work in other countries. 

Britain is in fact the third biggest sender 
of volunteers, with 901 young people in the 
field in September last year. France had 
2,200 in the field then (although many of 
them were doing ** voluntary ” service as an 
alternative to compulsory military service). 
The United States had 12,270 Peace 
Corpsmen in the field. There can be no 
doubt that all these young people—and their 
counterparts from Belgium, Canada, Japan 
or wherever—are doing themselves a bit 
of good by serving abroad. But how useful 
are they in their self-given task of helping 
in the application of knowledge in under¬ 
developed countries ? And how much more 
useful could they be if they were organised 
differently ? 

The chief peculiarity of the Britidi system 
for deploying volunteers is that it is formally 
in the hands of five private associations, but 
that their work is co-ordinated by a joint 
committee under official patronage, and that 
the government pays 80 per cent of the costs 
incurred in Britain. (The total cost of 
Britain’s graduate-level volunteer pro¬ 
gramme last year was rather over mil¬ 
lion, of which almost half was paid by 
Britain, the rest by the countries that employ 
the volunteers.) So, although the appear¬ 
ance of pure voluntarism is, after the El¬ 
fish fashion, maintained, it is perfectly legiti¬ 
mate for the government to suggest how its 
money could be better spent. Moreover, it 
seems from Mr Moyes’s account that most 
of the recipient countries do not specially 
notice or care whether the volunteers whom 

♦Volunteers in Dcvelopmenr ODI. 8s. 6d. 
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the spedaluts Into those iwfih or vrithout 
mathematica revoris the iarge, number of 
advanced marhefUiticians; whei take t^ir 
degrees at Oxbridge—and the oomp^- 
tively few who go to the still less 
fashionable Colleges of Advanced Tech¬ 
nology, even chough these now offer 
degree courses. 


Ihey employ axe or are not in theory 
deployed by their governments. In fact, 
they may prefer to deal with governments. 
What they rightly want is the best people 
at the keenest price for their service. 

Mr Moyes presents some convincing 
evidence that this end would be better 
served if only one body were concerned with 
administering the British side of the opera¬ 
tion—the voluntary societies could, of 
course, still send out people if they could 
pay for them, and could drum up support 
for the centralised programme. At the same 
time he argues that the government, through 
its agency the British Council, should in¬ 
volve itself directly in administering the 
volunteer programmes overseas—which 
would be fine if the British Council were to 
equip itself for a job it could hardly tackle 
with its present organisation. 

Above all, thou^, the pamphlet recom¬ 
mends that far more stringent conditions 
of sej^ice should be imposed on the volun- 
tec]^" They should have to serve for at 
Icari: two years—over 80 per cent of British 
volunteers now stay for less than x6 months. 
They should be adequately trained before 
taking up their posts overseas, instead of 
being given a one-week ritual indoctrination 
as at present in Britain. Mr .Moyes reveals 
a very odd state of affairs indeed in some 
countries south of the Equator, where 
teachers leaving Britain just in time for the 
start of the northern academic year arrive 
in their posts, untrained and unprepared, 
to find their pupils entering the final 
term of the southern academic year: they 
recover from the shock of arrival just in 
time to enjoy the long vacation—^and then 
at the end of their one year service leave 
in the middle of the foUowing academic 
year. Since almost two^thirds of British 
volunteers go out to teach, very many of 
them to sub-Saharan Africa, this is a crown¬ 
ing absurdity. 

It is the sort of thing that a rachcal re¬ 
organisation of the viwmteer service from 
the British end (and Mr Moyes aho makes 
recommendations, not here considered, for 
the overseas , end) would go a long way to 
end. More stringency would almost cer¬ 
tainly reduce dtt numbers of volunteers. 
But it would increase the length of service of 
those vriio do volunteer, and very much 
increase the value of their work. And the 
object of the exercise is riot to satiny the 
Impulses, however eencrous, of the Britirii. 
It is to help developing countries to develop. 






Don’t ask a man 
“How necessary is packaging?’* 
- ask a woman 


Because packaging can take a good five hours off a 
housewife’s working week-more if she has very 
young children at home* 

She saves hours by using packaged foods for cooked 
meals or for sieved baby foods. She saves every time 
she shakes detergent from a carton or squeezes it from 
a bottle instead of rubbing on soap* And she saves 


time throughout the week by using aerosols mod a 
host of other convenient packages* 

Foremost in developing new time-rsaving ideas in 
metal, paper and plastic packaging is The Metal Box 
Company, Britain’s leading padcaging specialists. 
The results of their work will help to reduce sdll 
further one of the longest working weeks in Britain. 
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THE collected WC»KS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Nefiiu|i||. John~Stevas 


Ibc uinMiy Mkim volumes I & 11 
with Ml kktndiwdHi W Sir Willi«D Haley, 
Editor of iw TImm* 


‘IhMhM't wridagi lim te M1^ iMcn cafayed Md Mteeincd 
hp iB aeatiWe paopii^ Rut M mmm • flqmtMy he hm 
mmt wKfl aow had AA tomiRl tapee dona to hiai.” . 

u jam fU^mond, Phtamial Times 


. . everythiBf in diia aaMb i#in doet Batehot proud— 
tdUat, aonetidoii. ^ ^ 

Rtii inmd M fi rmt r, The Sunday Tmies 


Wa ara daaply indabtad to Mr.' 8(. |olMi>Sla«aa for givmg us 
our first aoporninhy of sOidirtaR tha oaOtCKd woifca of tha fioast 
assayiitarthe aiBataaodi oeotwy.’* . 

• Kin/d^ Marim, Punch 


*‘Mr.8t.] 


taad'ita'amatpriBa 


aHoswjra^ou^ scale. Ha is iuoad aao Mit MSMIr raudaWe. 

Tka tim idmaty'jSHyfkmtm 



Wblications 


The JKMiWffiijy IntefKgtnee Unit periedkal bMiietins 
wuk$ MHKttflb/u on iubscripikn iht rmdts of com unotis 
hummftMii rnwch. Tho pMwoiiont mdudtt 


mnmmmmmimvf mnm 


coutitrie($ concise 
''lOfiHcatioiiB lor busincBs, trade 



4 »y g ltftd 10 the alfte of automobile and 
wMpd M attf i W Maidos analgte of oonditione,., lonjt 
ton Moa ibootfattfomocta^tnu^ markeis, 
aaOMoev trend* in vehkle 


igg ait «r« ii fct Or Mt o d in tbe UK market 
Cor oonMMr ioo^ OMMWiiia Msular i^Toit^ on the 
ibeton alfbdtoif ajpeodma tm a nationa! and regional 
baib; foweam oradlM of the mHin sroups oi 
ineg MtMiaa ; aikHlyiiOB the iojpply position; an^Uvscs die 
tdEBitican 0 f‘‘Of new dmkmmentB in retailing 


aatkm tad |»epare* 
peoapacu Ibr Mividi 


iCCMd reports on the market 
peoduetB. 






hMMfn kt_pmpo»e and 1 

9dmeoi bur emm Wntcni BurcM 
nrepHod on die Cbntiiirat by BfU 
aSeHLl le Ad and 


to Retail 
^bvlletin is 
pinks and 


gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern/* 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Quarterly, covers developmenis in the Europeun 
irconomic Community and the. Hurcipcan Free 
Trade Association. 


RUBBEB TRENDS 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post fret bj auiOoc 
mail to any part of the world except ±e U.S.A. and Philipp¬ 
ines where an edition published by the Harvard University 
Press is available. 

Fardicr vohraws wiB be pdbiished on eompktiM as follows; 
nnoRicAL; voLtmi HI 
pounofiL: vcRtiMn IV a V 
■ONMMic: Tottnos VI a VII 
unrau a MBGBUANKIUS ITCMK 
VOLUMI VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bsgehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

Tho Booaomisc 
25 St. lafie^t Strecc 
London, S.W.1 
WhitehaU 5155 


' •uioiuisl 


Qiiaftetly> studies longer term trends; production and 
world trade; analyses the outlook in the main con¬ 
suming countries; reports on trends in important 
rubber-using mdustnes, tmd on developments in 
rubber consumption in the USSR> China und other 
communiBt countries. 


HARD FIBRES 


Quamrly, is^vmed cnuiely U> dudPiiirs of the sisal, 
maniTa and allied Industrie^, ^ving theta much more 
exhawtivc treasneiit ihos any oikua publication. 


/’«// po r /u nion from: Subscription Department 


The BcMomltt I&tpt|lg»gpe Ualt Ltd 

spencer House, 27 St Jameses Ptaee,' 
Lon^SWl 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Lincoln Building, 60 Ban A2nd Street, 

Hetv York, NY, 10017 


The ElU has offices, companies, ar.d reprcsentaiives in 35 countries ond research 
correspondents in almost all others. 
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BOOKS 


The Other End of the Gun 


Defeating Communist Insurgeiicy: 

Studies in International Security : 19 
By Robert Thompson. 

Ckaito and Windus, 171 pages. 21s. 

Sir Robert Thompson has had almost as 
much experience in countering communist 
insurgency as Mao Tse-tung or Vo Nguyen 
Giap in leading it. He spent twelve years 
putting down the insurrection in Malaya> 
towards the end as Malayan permanent 
secretary for defence, and ihree-and-a-haK 
years heading the Briiitih Advisory Mission 
in Vietnam, Now he has written a counter- 
classic ; Mao and Giap stood on their heads 
or “ people's war ” from the other end of 
the gun barrel. He specifically denies that 
his study of the theory of counter-insur¬ 
gency is meant to provide a blueprint for 
Vietnam in 1966. But the temptation to 
look to so authoritative a source for a solu* 
tion is irresistible. 

One is disappointed i not, certainly^ be¬ 
cause of a flaw in Sir Robert’s steely logic, 
but because of its depressing implications in 
Vietnam. For the most part, ms rules for 
combating insurgent movements were de¬ 
rived from what worked in Malaya and, by 
hegatiue ’example, what failed in Vietnam. 
But while much of Malaya’s success de¬ 
pended on the strategy which Sir Robert 
outlines, Malaya also started off, as he points 
out, with significant built-in advantages. 
Apart from tiie obvious geographical one 
of being isolated from outside communist 
support, there weit the British-trained and 
partly British-run government administra¬ 
tion and judiciary. Sir Robert cites the 
establishment of a sound administrative 
structure, functionins according to law, as 
the first two of his five basic principles of 
counter-insurgency. Malaya, then, was 
half-way there at the start of its twelve-year 
campaign, and Vietnam today, its govern¬ 
ment hardly functioning at all after eight 
years of insurgency, has not yet reached 
square one. 

Thus handicapped before the insurgency 
began, the Diem regime took successive 
steps that violated Thompson principle after 
Thompson principle, strengthened the in¬ 
surgents and set up obstacles to future 
government action. The first and biggest 
mistake w'as the creation of a large conven¬ 
tional army in anticipation of a Korean-like 
invasion. As has been proved tiine and 
again, a conventionally organised and con¬ 
ventionally operating army is the wrong 
weapon with which to combat guerrillas. 


And, as recent government crises in Saigon 
have shown, a huge grmv tiiat necessarily 
draws to itself the real political power in m 
state has an even more serious retrogressive 
effect on hon-miHtary aspects of counter¬ 
insurgency. By Thompson standards, it 
breaches every rule. 

Not only did Sir Robert foresee 
the problems of military government that 
erupted in the last months—for example, 
the war-lordism that underlay the Ky-Thi 
conflict. He also gave warning of the 
dangers of a Honolulu, in which the sup¬ 
porting country becomes too closely identi¬ 
fied with an individual personality—as hap¬ 
pened after President Johnson’s meeting 
there with Marsha! ky. As an antidote 
to this, he recommended what the 
Buddhists are now demanding—that the 
relationship between beleaguered govern¬ 
ment and foreign supporters be legalised by 
a formal treaty and regularised through a 
joint War Council. 

While Sir Robert puts security before 
democracy during the height of an insur¬ 
gency, hits logic diaates a programme 
similar to that of the opposition groups in 
Saigon: a dean sweep and a new beginning 
under dvil leadership and administration at 
all levels. He puts great stress on long-term 
practical aiid technical training, espedaUy 
of lower-rank ofliicials. H: pinpoints as one 
of the worst polides of past Vietnamese 
governments the tendency to rely on crash- 
training of cadres to spread the good word 
in the villages. This is just the new look 
which American and Vietnamese planners 
have come up with to turn the tide in 1966 
—40,000 men to be trained, some by the 
Central Intelligence Aacney, as political 
action teams to work in padfied ” hamlets 
on three-month tours. Biit the teams do 
meet another important Thompson criterion 
in that they are intended to root out the 
political organisations of the insurgents* 
without which their military arms would 
die. 

Writing in the summer of 1965 when the 
relative strength of the Vietcon^ was prob¬ 
ably somewhat greater than it is now, Sir 
Robert advocated a poUcy of retrenchment: 
securing the populated enclaves and stabi¬ 
lising government there while remote posts 
and vifiages were evacuated. Then the real 
counter-insurgency struggle could begiti. 
Like Mao and Giap, he predicted a long, 
long war, for which patience was a prime 
requirement. Whether there will be enough 
of this in Washington and Saigon is the real 
question today. 


Late Growth 

Memoirs, 1945-53 
By Konrad Adenauer. 

Translated by Beate Ruhm von Opptn. 

Weidenfeld and Nkolson. 477 pages, 
illustrated. 63s. 

This is the English version of the first 
volume of Dr Adenauer's memoirs, which 
was published in German last autumn* It 
covers the years in which the one-time lord 
mayor of Cologne grew in his seventies into 
a prime statesman of international standing. 
Dr Adenauer is now at work on a second 
volume that will bring his stoiy up to 1966. 
A third is to assemble the texts m relevaw 
documents—jjipeecfaes, protocols and 
muniquds. The ninety ycar-old author 
reserving for a fourth and prcsqmably bat 
volume his account of the first aixty-nmi 
years of his life. 

The autobio^aphy of such a Mtsonag^ 
is, of course, intrinsically valuable. Dr 
Adenauer’s own version of how things 
happened will always be considtOd 
students d the twentieth cenituiy. It is 
understandable, thou^ nonethdess regietr 
table, that having retired sq late the author 
has felt constramed to huny forward his 
work. Dr Adenauer usually talks more 
interestingly than he writea here. There 
some Hvely observation in the first chimter. 
Thereafter the story of the emergence of the 
Federal Republic and its attaimiient of 4 
conditional sovereignty is in the main d^ly 
told, with little imaginative reflectioOr 
German aitics have deplored signs of overr 
much recourse to scissors, paste and steno¬ 
grapher. Dr Adenauer adds little new to 
what wc know already of the history of these 
years. . .. . 

English readers will wince at Dr 
Adenauer's documented account of his 
futile dismissal by Brigadier Barraclough 
from Cologne in 1945. itot only from 
Cologne. “You will not indulge either 
directly or indirectly,” the future chancellor 
was ^joined, “in any political activity 
whatever.” But in the course of a visit to 
Eh^and'iri December, 2951, Dr Adenauer 
casie to think kindlier of the Enf^ish than 
he hadthwght siiKe hts standing interview 
with the seated brigadier. He found every. 
vAkcrt “understanding and benevolenee 
towards us Gertnans.” He wtfs tOiidmd on 
discovering at Ballk»l ,a memorial ti^ for 
students who had died in the seoond wwld 
war, carryif^ the name Of one of his 
nephews who had studied there m 1929 
and 1929. ChurchiM deeply impressed bhn, 
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tooth dies aad 
two dbcuMed 
Enrope: 


do in May, 1953, when 
Stain’s relationship with 


ChuichiU summed up his idea' >n a 
film; the United State:., Great Britain with 
the Commonwealth, and the 
must be oonnected like three 
tmteh. He ilhMtrated his idea ,“5 

he made on a card at table. Nothing had 
changed in this British attitude. 

Dr Adenauer tells os wtu^y noduof 
about his relations^ Ge^fflOn 

oedleagues, or his opinion w Here 

Erhard is mendooed briefly three times, 

Herr Fblix von Eckardc (de state locietaiy 
for information, ndo had already become 
one of Dr Adenauer’s few confldsBtts) not 
at alL Perhaps we shall hear more about 
the fellow-players in the next volume. The 
rrwslator, Beace Ruhm von Oppeti, has 
done her work well. 


Look ^bout in Anger 

^ Mhdya 'MaiiiiM.’' 

i5Sw 

tt ii Irritating, even when iwhi. 
t'Maiwcs, feminist for The 
iW.im Ametkah women’s magazines, 
Piiipii' over ib^Uis of modem America, 
s u too much advertising, too Btudi 
jpopunHuialis^ She » against murder and 
ipTbUied, against bad building and 
^dung Ullen and, above all, mediocrity; 

" shoodhg for a higher standard of 
i^liaklng.’* muat she shout ? Her best 
pi^ m dis collection of essays protest at 
dk brainrwaShing of American women, who 
have huen ttU from almost every direction 
to anh^ out their intellectuality and ambi- 
ikin in favour of domesticity and child- 
heiuhlg- ^ trouble, Miss Mannes 
is die lack of sophistication of die 
^^Aamicni male: ” the hand that has not 
kit the rough heat of an ancient wall in 
Sfaiu Or the sweaty cold of a Salzburg 
at^ of beer is an innocent hand.” So is 
^ aiidoPs, one must conclude, even 
dlkMigh h, writes with friidtous ease. 


Television’s Anchor 

Richard DImbleby: Broadcaster 

Edkcd by Leonard Miall. 

BBC Publications, 184 |>aget. los. 6d^ 

Kicbard Dunblcby was a great professional. 
He was a bom reporter and would jhave 
inadelnsimrkinanyooinpasqrf He^evated 
Toumalion by his aheer at a 
reporter. Bamite he, happened to have 
(odm dkippc) the amcaiani^ and the 
peculiar ahil|piat tdevisioor dem a nds be 
carried intollLMw mediuin the standards 
mi. die audlMV, df die ;]BBC’a wardme 
Beowise^fdH cvc0thin| with the 
ajcdfatoue cam that all good loumaliim 
lie made onnent affdrs on ide- 

He 


started something new ,andg m his best per¬ 
formances, on the great state occasions, he 
dominated the meSunt Had anyone else 
be^ the main figure in front of the camera 
British teteviskm would ^ve been some¬ 
thing diffmnt, and probably something 
ipudb lighter and more trivial. 

He moved in the studio (and outside), 
as Stuart Hood says in this collecdon of 
tributes, with the surprising surefooted¬ 
ness of a large, fatnilkr animal^ It a 
mental surefootedness too. Dimbleby was 
not the crispest interviewer or the most 
pditical animal that the BBC ever 
emi^yed, but it was a mark of his pro¬ 
fessionalism how, even in illness, he tuned 
in to new times. He was not an Edward R. 
Murrow, but in his way he was just as much 
an originator in television’s short life. It is 
impossible to tibunk of anyone else inspiring 
the genuine admiraition reflected in diis 
hook, sot from a spellbound public but 
km the severest critics in the game, a 
man*8 own colleagues. 

The profo of the bode will go to the 
Richard Dimbleby Cancer Fund. 


Harrington’s Utopia 

The Accidental Century 

By Mkhaet Harrington. 

VPeidenfeld and Nteolsott. 322 pages. 36$. 

Mr Harrington has lost his Utc^ and 
doesn’t know where to find it. His earlier 
book, ** The Ocher America,’’ is said to have 
blazed the trail four years ago for the 
Fresidenic’s pweny programme. He is a 
Golbcaitfaian in his belarf that wealth, not 
only in the United States^ is outrimning 
weifar^ sociai justice and the means of a 
good life ; that the belief of capitalists 
in the capitalist ethic of oompetition, 
enterprise and thrift is no longer their 
comiDunal oonviction; and that the con- 
victiodr of wori^ men that, in losing their 
proletartan chaiDs, there was a better world 
to be won, has now run into the sand. 

Mr Harrington writes too much in terms 
of **revohjdoo” and ’‘crisis.*’ All he 
means is that thbgs have changed—and his 
literary alluskms, from Thomas Mann but 
excluding ” The Forsyte Saga,” are 
{eloquently iUuxninatmg. In the old days, 
the poor and the rich had their own com- 
mvail (wsitions, aspirations and principles^ 
and thw parties as weU. Now, with the 
shufiling of the pack, generally upwards in 
material terms, all this is blivim 
Where do we, and Mr Harrington, go 
from here? Hia only answer is to latch on 
some demooratic elastic to the spreading 
processes of economic and social ** plan¬ 
ning ” and control. He wmis <he baianoe 
bet^mn public squalor and private affluence 
to be rootified, but he oanM think of the 
saUying caB. He would not call those 
who voted on March sist for Mr ^Orason, 
w two years ago &>r Mr Jdmson, Gadarenc 
swine. But he nearly sees them so., 
Nowadays, for g^ses on almost every- 


thipg, one reads . 4 he monthly Encom^^r, 
wheH^ it 1 |e Ail Sotih Qollegg;i at Oxford, 
fidmund WHsoii anj^ Mr Nlbakov On 
iRussian Jhto E^ish, or Lord j^awcrosl’s 
too friendly words about the British press 
and the Jaw. There, in the Alarch 
Encounter, Mr Harrington (in reply to 
Andrew Shonfield) says what really worries 
him. This is that the doctrine according to 
Keynes, by saving capitalism frcmi its 
chiuridktions. haa saveid thinas as they are 
at the expensr of leaving all the cnidal 
choices as they will or ought to be still in 
the handsi of private persons or corpohedom 
instrod erf ^' the people.” The argument 
is as nostalgic and sentimental as it is 
Galbraithian—and still, vaguely, socialist. 


Chip off the Old Block 

Avttrnliaii Society: A Sodological 
Imrodueticn 

Edited by A. F. Davies and S. Encd. 

FaB Mdl Press. 333 pages. 636 

This is a curious hotch-potch of essays on 
aspects of Australian society, providing 
much useful information but showing less 
system, order and sociological skill than 
tte editors claim in their introduction. 
Sociology, they say, is the Cinderella ot 
AustOslian (as of En^h) universities. It is 
clear that the recent advancaes in England 
have not been matched by similar gains in 
Australia. Very few of the seventeen con¬ 
tributors use a sociological frame of refer¬ 
ence, except that some are demographers 
and others social psychologists ; bmfa use 
census results and public opinion polls with 
abandon, but lack any general view (rf social 
forces or any standards against which to 
measure the performance of Australian 
society. 

Beginning with an essay oir population 
change, the bod^ proceeds through con¬ 
sideration of class and status (an eventful 
chapter by the editors, in which sociological 
concepts are used, but more to rebuke non- 
sociologists than to state anything concrete ; 
much of the comment is bibliographical 
rather than analytical), to reUgion^ <^uca- 
tion, politics, social welfare, fai^y matters, 
aits and mass media. Each of these 
chapters, in its own way, has something to 
contribute, but it is often stifled py poor 
presentation, m by either a dogged deter¬ 
mination to be scientific a wish to exhort. 
The final section, on the economy and on 
urban and rural society, does provide some 
sceptic effort; the m^cst chapter on farm 
life, and the one ^ the aborigii^^ are 
helpful contributions to uoderstandiag. In 

r ral. however, the elements uf tnc book 
not hang together. different 

methods erf approach, instead of com¬ 
plementing one another, .crftai do not meet 
at all. 

The picture that dimly emerges is of a 
country very like Britain or & United 
States^u^risit^v so, in view of the usual 
dctennination ot Australians n> show .that 
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Here are four solid business Jbeliefits 
you enjoy when you fly MEA 


1 MEA have the most 
comprehensive route net' 
work of any aiiline, It 
covers every imporlani business 
centre in the Middle East. Beirut. 
Cairo, Aleppo, Aden, Jeddah, 
Bagdad. Bahrein, Kuwait, Doha, 
Dhahran, Khartoum, Pakistan, 
India, Cyprus and Turkey. 


2 MEA have ofllces 

throughout the Middle East 
You're never far from these 
sources of information and 
advice. When time’s precious, 
this is a big advantage. 


3 MEA know the Middle East, 
They're an Important 
member of the business 
scene and can give you practical 
help in making contact with 
local business organisations 
and people. 


All are 

served by )etaircraft... a 
truly restful way lo fly. 
Between meeting poinls you 
can relax in cool, quiet comforL 




MEA KNOW THE MIDDLE EAST 

Midtilc Eosi A:.lines, 80Piccadilly, Urdcr. W.1. Telephone: Hyde Par! 5681, 
Eirminrjham- Midland 8747, Manchester: BlacMriars 9048, GlarCfow: C»ty 3308 
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they are dWerent, Rural society and the 
atMvigines ate caseptioaa, but otherwise 
thinp seem yety iaudi tw aane. Shme- 
times this it hecauae the audtots teresa the 
ccMincctimis between Australian and Bridsh 
institutions. On telUon, for example, it is 
shown how the Australuoi Anglkans, 
Catholics and Baptists deiive from their 
parent churches; but there is no attempt to 
say whether it is different to be an 
Australian Anglican, Bqitist or Catholic, 
and bow the (uffenace aiiaes. Sometimes 
the sbwilaritks appear because the authors 
use Aamrican aad Atitisb data for stymrt 
or oootpasiaM. la soaae of the ksa “ scien¬ 
tific** cssiyb («s masi aMdla and drma) 
diffeieaoef rlo emem, but sometimes 
thro^ thra design: on 

page 393 thenii b n Jilpiin iflustrating the 
“large adminlsttntiyo overhead” ei the 
Australian ' ^ Commissioik with 

a skimped aad misIraMng “j^aR of BBC 
organisation ... for confUjarbOli.” Broad¬ 
casting Houee will sigh with relief to knbi|y' 
that others suffer from bigness, and it doof 
not. 

Glory Dimimshed 

The Court of Versailles in the 
Reign of Louis XIV 

By Gilette Ziegler. Tnuisiitcd by Simon 
Watson Taylor. 

Allen and Unwin .: ^ . 

50 s. 

This book is s grest dlsagpobitment. Mfk' 
Ziegler has set herself the task of conve; 
the igmtcsscnGe of the Court of Vers 
in tis leign of Liouis XIV, its central s^ 
canos and the pobc of ia thUy tffe. 
meana of Oitfiacta bom ffm letten, men 
or reports ef Unrdoj^lMints fat .tfae life of 
court. Tbetbeiiiefaiitaelffainof““-*- 
On die oonttaty, as the te^ png 
court becacM mneb more than a 
monarchy: b,,Um tiic cron 

' - ^ die ideab of ability 

i.,yeBiial. p aweri muia' 

' ■ ■ ■■ • k Wha^ 
its s ima raa piace from wMife 

to an on raw din aw #siw(u the whole ap^ 
mulated cnetiy |f waa dyi«ci«ib.loir 
good or BL tba glHi Fiondi daaiM 
writers of die age wym es se nti a lly cicainita 
of the oooit, iu the senae that they wm 
broudrt into prouifaienoe by royal uvwr; 
And Madoma da Sfivjgad and Saint-SinlM 
have tifeam what adfewt and fwweffiil im- 
polsa waa auacaed an t«» wviaera of geoitti 
by the obaanation ef dn da^ ipactaaa at 
life 

justim'totwwibe., lie book baa 

faults of feim and MlNa. Adointeiay n 
draws on a. wide, vaafe^ -it, p an fe ni p o w iy 
witnmaes: nfaM nf me cirtmcta -In tbepa- 
selves ace .mo^^ aad.^ mna- 

latioQ ia'-«aiy^aali|>yfarfaL Bni|hliM>|jb no. 
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^uoM (“ no doubt Sandiu de Courtils 
inclined to tomantfete ” is as far n htUe ' 
Ziegler will go .in criticism). The rmult Vtij, 




that the book is a saties of . 

episodes, with gossip, innuendo and specu¬ 
lative reports as its 8tap||."^ Even when she 
tries to deal witii gr^. aqeaifflui| M8|a. 
Ziegler misses her opportunity, fthef^oaa 
sixteen pages about the ddun hf Madkihe 
(and inemtably amide speculation tiiout 
poison), but no lefetence to Bossuet’s gicat 
funeral otatkm i the passages shout-the 
sombre closing years 01 the reign (rdewnd 
to, almost chirpdy, as “ difficult days ”) do 
not include the wonderful description by 
Saint-Simon of the white feces of the 
courtiers pressed agajpst the palace windows 
as they watched nfar^'iacsaaogera riding fai 
from the batde|i^*.faffiS|| tiieir news of 
defeat. 

And basically Iferl^ frivolous, while 
making prcten&a thbendieiirise. Although 
attempts. are made to illustrate acrioua 
iffiaiicK a^ -Aa aWjtivitiea of great men 
(Ra<tin4>|ilqilifee,Colber^ Ffnekm, Louvois, 
Vaffifad though usually 

thn'^ha-of the book is 
albiNN'..|l|e . ... mistressea, 

. itfaffe-iattieofthe 

referl fe the court 
dliidi housed 
thmappily that 
Ich the 



aa**'dti»:c«eiaii': 

•he. m ' 

phniniiiimriipapte the taste 
baok feavas faa tiM! 


.'<®T'he'A:-'«I®Ks 


Iw Loan RuTHBaFom 
I. PUb- 



_t Wh 

aeaty had ta bs M‘ 
rive mow aut s( 



Tub Y< 


1 



umstnil luvalini. ^ ffna egpmM W 
Hcfbert HifatcM. Viford Ummmtif 4m 


yy k aciw leebiii^ iviA i ndir 

i " 

r»>: 



Eyewitness Accounts of 
Napdean's D^eOt in ||Hi 

an litvminiMSirySlI_ 

WMi* threadbaie.... Antony Biatt*lninef 
In 11)3 at|n ths «U laiaiBifcafeftil 
an sxOHkMh WiMIstf .sympfsiamw nys- 
•'witawn aceoanti; drawn from n mgs 
variety, of sovkcs.’— kfkhael Faat 
UPfsdA fta yd a rd). . , « 4 

]$|tp.ilw*|nHlnm,'4fi6|M 42« 

w. a. 

GfiManl 

» 3 RMOSAi 

A Si^dy in Chi9^$e History 

The appearance of Mr. Ooddar4*a 
bock at tblii tifne k to be welcomed. .«. 
The tplrtled reabnerUoa of f oijmott'a roll 
in history which (he author makes {o thla 
book has oertaitily much lo tommend 
The Jin^i Uiefory SiiPfilement. 

I pp iUusiratiohs ' Mt 


R 0 ei|i 


sMAtu boat qn the themes 

i 

ife 


'On this home voyagB he is at the top of 
his TiSi^. IMwidirhy 


Knightn andpapk- lUapi 
William Bromage 


W:g. 



^ . Itii' 

IWT 

aRi'& 



'of.prodaetinii to -tiirailMMlB oT 
asnsmasr. feom dw hmatds wUeb iMsst 
a saskn fiiN to tiw ttwWenM of the bimait 
iadmtltat jreups. fy Om anthon of 

25 hiurea, I aypi 4Rr 


"T 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Th9 Qmmm** apeech at the openmg of ParUmnaat rmiaratod tka 
Government's intention to nationalise steet-~and carry tkrcigik 
the other programmes left over from the last session. 

The mice of copper on the London Metal Exchange fell on runamrs 
that Zambian producers plan to return to the excha^e. 

India and the World Bank are trying to hammer out an sritirely ttew 
iM programme for the country, 

A ntafOr hew European engineering gtosp has been created by the 
comO^ together of Ftancda largest ettguwering compa^, Schneiderf 
the btg French merchant barikt BOnque ds VhtdotddnSf its ins$a%mce 
company. La Patemelle, and the Belgian group, Empaen. 


BHITAIN'S PfIE-BUDGET PROBLEMS 


British exports aren’t doing too 
badly. True, they were down in 
March, but there are still good 
hopes that they will be 6% 
higher this year t^n last. li^ortB, 
however, are grim: they are stiU 
rocketing up. Other indicators out 
this week—^almost the last before 
the May 3rd budget—provide only 
partial ammunition for the adv6» 
cates of denland deflation. Prices 
and wages continue to rise—^the, 
latter faster than at any time for 
ten yeai(s. Bnt industrUhjiMktput 
edged 1% in Fe^ilaig^^‘--and 
was no higher than it hM been 
fourteen months before. The 
Chancellor’s choice isn’^ easy. 
Closer analysis suggests duit At 
balance of payments won’t W 
righted simply by conventionisl 
dmtionaiy action—even if a case 
can stffl be made out for that. 

The l^xteraal Position 

Despim the March drop, Britain’s 
sales abroad in the first quarter 
were x % up, in value, on their ex* 
cellent fourth quarter levels—and 
fully 5% up on their 1965 average. 
And s^ing prospects are unusu¬ 
ally favourable—assuming British 
prices don’t get too far out of line. 
America is booming. Growth is 
picking up in Japan and in indus- 
triri continental markets; more 
surefooted recovery in France and 
Italy shcmld putnr^Jigb any weaken¬ 
ing in Geth^ Over- 

seaHA^erltei; xkiMets British 

saiea ba^ tec^y been dressed) 
shotfd ^p^ve with Ae 
hidier eaminlis of primary pro- 

The'worrying of recent 

trai^ returns have'on the 
Inyom in Maseli 


were only slightly below their 
February peak, and in the first 
quarter as a whole were nearly 
3i% higher than in the previous 
quarter and more than fi% 
higher than Aeir X965 average. 
Neiilicr the level ncnr the pattern of 
this Upsuige suggests that the 
measures men to date to act 
directly on imports have had much 
bite. Disturbmglv Ac figures 
suggest that a basic weakness m 
this country’s competitive position 
StiU dogs payments arithmetic. 
Expansion'^ home has not pulled 
in basic materials: Aese imports 
rose only slightly in Ac first 
quarter to remain below mid-xp65 
levels. But inerts of finished 
manufactures, after flattening out 
in the second half of last year, 
rose nearly 8% in the first quarter 
of Ais year. There may have been 
some pre-budget stockpiling in 
this. But machinery to feed 
Britam’s remarkably resilient in¬ 
vestment accounted for the bulk of 
this increase, 70-80%, (This is 
Ascussed more fully on page 397O 
The 5% rise in the bill for semi- 
manitfactures reflected some price 
rises as well as higher volumes. 
And the outlopk here is depressing. 
The very recent climb in Chilean 
copper prices—^if followed by Ac 
return of Zambian producers to the 
London Metal Exchange (see page 
394)—could add conridertibly A 
this year’s inmon bill The scope 
for large quiA savings on substitu¬ 
tion is limited. 

What does it all add up to for 
Ac balance of payments? For the 
first quarter, Britain’s viribk trade 
deficit totalled £j2 milfion. Mb 
doubt Ais was worse dm Ae 
trend. Bm given At push oh ewtt*' 
modfty pri^ for ^ year at a 
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A/t figures svasokai/y mtiusieiT 


whole the trtde deficit couU fotal 
1^200^0 mitlioa, only a very 
modest iQ^tovemeat an last-year. 
Against diti. deficit can be set. 

adnial. surplns ; oir' 
inyfliUes.'' tlils -i^r’s sttrydae - 
is' iUkiely to laltMute pnbapi utider: 
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£too Bdlkm fRMn iMt 7 e«r*i £139 
A tenimptioii of interest 
pnoMiits OB Bdoun's north Ai^> 

' gMfc Aobtr At ooit^^ho 7iiiihi*n « 

higher pay 

a farther rise in outlays on h(«diy 8 

abroMl and the impact «f ae^ 
tied ttf payncots ovetmt wf tUt 
oil ctunpanies wOl oonskleraUy 
outweigh any better results on 
•having and other hoofl. . 

Probably die Itwg-tem o^ital 
account will be furoier improved 
^year—ahhoi^ wit|hnui;testtic> 
dons it is hard to bdiare itaf the 
enormous outflow, qf ciVM die 
overseas steriina pcn,i^ slow 
mudh. Indeed, i^'ai rtnrfedohs 
is prtriMUy ]io#swdBlf Mi dAda. 
Even or--- 
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iaadMliclatislora‘*b 8 sie” 
fl ,^50 mBUott or more in 
eanaat and aipiial transacdons 
e eadb ias A Even die tovemmem's 
mtmfled hWflet of bdance by the 
end of the year looks out on this 
reading. Bo^ Aei^ there wil 
snasly be poBqr changes next week. 

llialntarnal 

There’ll no ektra steam If .in 
Britain’s industry. If did' latest 
eflidd Indet figure ofiu ( 1958 ^ 
too) Is right, output fw back a 
litde hi. Februara and was dead 
level win a year before, 1 % below 
die igte touched as long ago 
as january' ipds. Acdvi^ was a 
shade above, m sammer’s level 
bm is’sbaid A,iaiegiaea set of in- 
dnstriai Agacas msee let The 
indec has aeiblilid b etwe e n 130 
and 133 siace Kovhmber 19 ^ 4 . 
lUltt (aoldhig back construction) 
and extra afcmne absenteeism are 
Uamed for February’s.,ml in in¬ 
dustrial output The Mudi Index 
will almost certainly have tb- 
covered (sted ouqmt k is kkeady 
known, came back to ks U|Mf 
level ainee Mbvembat). Omdde 
industry, in agricuhure aM dm 
service iradesi activity in dm first 
quarter iMAliniMt cMabily above 
butyear’a BtnAiasecoflgMlng 
SM^ enff I 1 % amrcasa ha 
totri domestic ouip u t over dm 
twelve months, 
mote because of 
AB die sigae .m* 

islify high hi dba Int nmn l e r . 
Vkaitnf ssraiiBi ire sdil rsdaf m 
an aamml yi>% t dher aOowiagder 
h^her prices ud taxes, fisposaUe 
petaanal Jneoam was pmlmlbly 
ti% higher, ia teal terms, than a 
year svTlveB E bnjdng han’t 
qphe hM fan mhh dds purehas- 

■ ***!*? 
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A. Deficit orkaaflItiiiBadiwSiaRa 

whhh: 

CovBfnmtnt «xpenditure 
JIHiNMMt PfOnli WKl 0 IVlOff¥H 

.1 Soter Invisibles 

O. ttvffittitoffieurfwfitaceolint (A4<B) 

0. Total outflows of lonp-tBrin capital 

W wNt^fh, 

Offlcial eaaitel 
Private investment 

TOTAL "BASIC" BALANCE (C+D) 

*Auumlng no poUey ehongoo (thonfofo not foncosts of out-rum) 
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-434 

-464 

-476 

’ +40# 

4454 

+466 

” Z‘ 

- 92 

-110 

*2iB 

+221 

+245 

'»4Wi 

-m 

-^106-166 

1 -303 

-111 

-146 

-lie 


- 66 


- 60 

-364 

-260^300 


Cwnora in dm first quaitcr. ^ 
only this rime by smne beat-ibor 
Budget modves—confined dds 
time to cosmedcv and cars (regis^ 
ttidoBs wefe tally 5 %-short of not 
year’s high figures). But also 
.because, to amii| nitta, dMdend 
payments have bm breu^ for-' 
ward to pce^pril ytk TbeQian- 
cellor has to deode how mudi 
reaction he can expect in dm 
second ffiiarter: he may hopp for, 
but not be able to count on, a smaD 
drop htspendh^. 

Manufsctmrers of can are expect? 
ing demand to eese idl—aldiougb 
tls^ dtio't andc^e, imlesc hk hr., 
the Budget, mudi change in toau 
regbtntiona diis yeer from' last 
Tdevnkmades have already fatten 
ahouc 10 % bdow what was en- 
pected as a teaidt of dm February 
Iff and cental rcatrtctiooa m 
aldmn^ over the last, year dmct' 
has bm some awkA from ctedk 
to cash btnfkig. Retafi Mde ai a 
wh a lf i haa been" riigh^ tm on last 
wuA bat patthy.. . .uouing and - 
footwear saki biivo bm dong 
qakn. preft labtndyi furakhing 
aaka, on dm otber bind, have been 


Ibe bujUing induatry b gtoomier 
dmh moNpeonte had expected k 
to be. Order books and woric-in- 
handfMerally condboa to dadhm. 
Many bnfidiag firms now eq^ to 
do lam work dds year ddm last; 
•anA bufiders ate particida^ 
worried. Deiaiie dm recent rdax- 
atioas an facal author^ apodiaf 
mi Ending, totri kvesamat in 
botneAdhttig mi^ even fall a 
Ikde dntkf am year. >foti4Mdld- 
kg kveatment, however, remakm 
hMOrid asay have kamed in dm 
first qpwstct of dds year—aldwugk 
iewwaneat funds can’t be fiun. 
Total investment, private and 
pubUc, mqr iriH keep up dds year. 


. .... - 'bo-finh. 

Labours fighfes c«^ be roiM oit ‘ 
but e ihpl o y mriK has .'piOlImb^- 
stopped growing, may even have 
frikn. Thknmbd jniV-iorw^^ 
im to Martdi—rrifeefed in unem-' 
ploytnent, partly because the 
faibour force likewise isn’t growiag.. 
Moreover, workers who have 
managed' to get their official vrork- 
ing-weric reduced are not working, 
correspondingly more overtime but 
taldng some extra leisure. Although 
there was a record number 
people on overtimei factory hours 
wonted in February were 2 % 
briow the levri of a year 
Hourly wage rates went tqi a fur¬ 
ther 1 % in March bringing the rise 
la dm latest diree months to dose 
on 3 %—or ti% a yiar k ibe rate 
Were to opntfnue. 

So dmre k is: a doiible-sidad cobi. 
Tim tVibiess of the Britkbkbons, 
igaiket shows BO rign at oasiag 
(April teamankymenr tetsea am 
ant apxt week) anddm. bekaMr^E. 
paya^. ^bt^ijo A M g^ * 
ewefihe.yaA Tec ttsfebnbidp 
in pfbdncdan. And deflation, alone 
—tm eny reasoiuiile scale—is not 
likely sg MBdk'Ipknce «o 
Outside me hw^, a novi toeks 
kcreashi^ poMik. dmt dm bd- 
fioct xnrima^ iriU be ri^^iced by 
pfiyskel eomnds. The c ond nda- 
tni Utc Dcni wcssn^iDT pu$fQt 
tom time. Now dm Oodkddfa* 
don of British IndnsM haa luaqkd 

toe. DUKIWIgOll. InC ■fgUOMm 

for lofimil contnds on aterimg 

investment is riao strong. . 
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When you want, and fast 



Your own 12S business Jet makes busJne^iiginM 


How soon can you be with a customer 1,000 
miles away, starting from your factory gates 7 
Scheduled airline services will fly you quickly, 
in the big jets. But you have to abide by their 
timetables (and you have to fight all the way 
to a major airport). 

A private piston aircraft will fly you direct, but 
onl^ at speeds around ZOO mph. 

Your own Hawker Siddeley 125 business jet 
will carry you—and 5-7 colleagues— the whole 
way in just over 2 hours. You travel in luxury- 
standing headroom in the aisle, seating a 
boardroom could envy. Your pilot has every aid 


to take him in and out of .the Worfd-a biggest 
airports (or the smallest), and' pMwsn pow 
from two Bristol Siddeley Viper enginea. 

The 125 is a tool of modern cpmmetce. IW* 
ward-looking firms, all over the World, have 
already placed their orders with Hawker 
Siddeley—the only manufacturer with exper¬ 
ience of both business aircraft and jet airliners. 
If you want to look into the business sense of 
the 125 (and if you don't now, you could.be 
kicking yourself in five years' time) write to us 
for the book of the 125. 



Hawker SMdeiey Aviation, Richmond Road, KIngsten-upon-Thamec, Rwroy. Tolaphono: Kingston 7741 
■awker^cicyGNmpmppliciaicduinical.cIcelricalaiidMreiiiaMcapHalceaiiHmatwidiwarkNirMcMlciaadMrvitx. 
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Economic development in A»a is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and informadon services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary^ The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks cmnjHises one 
hundred and thirty Iwanchcs in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 



HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.» 

West Enif tjen^an knmh: » Regent Stmt^ LmieMr S. W.t • Offim m ike IMM Kisudm 
aUe at Manchesier and Idmpool, in Cermea^ at Hamburg and ijf the United States at J^ew Tork am San Sfoamaea 

The Eastern Bank Limited head OFncE: a & 3 crosby sqpare, London, b.c.s 

AsBodfttBdl Btidut The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) • Allahabad Bank Lunited (Inopiporated in India) 
llie Commercial Bank SAL. (Incorporated in Libya) »The Chartered Bonk of London (Incorporated in California) 




A New Plan 
for Gold 


If South Africa were really so unwise as to emlMurgo Its m|Un 
export commodity) the woi'ld could coitceivably he pushetl , 
nearer the new moneiaty order it shOtild adopt anyway. 

Here is a sug^ted cohongenty plan: to moot not only that 
threat, but the much bigger cop^vable dureat that rich 
countries of the world may bo muddling themselves Into 
a major international financtal crisis 


W HEN the responsible men of power lower their si^ts 
to ground level, it is time for outsiders u> raise theirs 
to the sky. Under the time-taUe proposed by die Americans 
last summer—^and agreed, however rductandy, by all the 
other rich countries—^tbis week’s monetary meeting in Wash* 
ington ought to have been drawing up heads of agreement on 
a specific contingency jdan for adding to international reserves. 
It was unhappily clear even before the meeting started that 
it would do no such thing. 

Early in the year, the Americans had set out a hearteniogly 
liberal proposal. This was designed to m ai n tain the growth 
in total world liquidity at its recent average of $3 billion a 
year; through the creation of a new monetary unit or new 
aut(»nadc drawing rights on the International Mtmetaiy Fund, 
to the extent that ordinary reserve increases through new gold 
and dollar balances fell short of the $2 bilh’on. But it was soon 
clear that this sober American plan, and a similar one pro¬ 
duced by the staff of the IMF, were on the far left wing in 
the present negotiating forum of rich countries known as 
“ die Group of Ten.” In this. General de Gaulle has again 
intervened to instruct the FroKb delegates to play the hard 
line. The indications from Washington that America’s, pay- 
mrats deficit is likely to widen in 1966 are seized on with glee. 

The relevance of this to the Paris Qub exercise is dubious; 
the present monetary study is, after all, designed to cover 
the world’s needs from at the earliest 1968, when America 
will presumably no longer be burning up dollars in Vietnam. 
Unfortunately, however, these indkations of a larger Amni- 
can deficit have given a heaven-sent handle to some conserva¬ 
tive European oflidals who have been dubious about any 
monetary reforms from the start. The notioi^ of “ amtin- 
gency planning ” is itself now being oppoeod.aa.dyngetously 
infiatkmary by the French and tbiB^Sw^^ The Belgians, too, 
are unctmvinced of ibn-meed to do anything soon. Interest- 
in^y, the qsuaify more restrictive Dutch are no longer 
counted tthbng the now all-French-spea|diw hard liners. As 
one Fcenchmidi ettplained with deUghtfuT fratfimess, “ the 
Dutch are inde^ on the conservaiive aide, but their minds 

tussle JirlXNI Vv4MMKp|^(MlFlMNNjii^^vnHrtneffBP9iro uoex* 

citing 'Stakes indeed: to go on working fot a contingency 
{dan at all would now be ctmsidered a victory for the mone¬ 
tary positivists. 

Moving around among urorld financial officials tcHy, one 


is struck by an extraordinary d^Serence ct perspective and of 
atmosfdiere. Everything depends on wbidi aide of what is 
in the end the same financial problem the particular bffidals 
or committees are concerned Vdtfa. Hm overworked finan^l 
officials of the Group of Ten, now w^ into their thdrd year 
of doubling up thek domestic responsibilities wiffi the tatic 
of constructing a new international moaerity system in their 
spare time, mostly see the re-emetgenoe of tik American 
deficit as delayinf^ the day when increased htteniationtd 
liquidity wOl be needed. Tlieir. financial' ooUebgues Jn the 
committees the United Nations Trade and Devdofanent 
Board, which is concerned With the proUeois the poorer 
countries, see it as precisdy die opposite. These committees 
are now considering the scheme for some 'fom of emnpensa- 
tion td developing countries vdibse develtipinent plans have 
been disrupted tfarougli an Unforemable foil in iheir export 
proceeds. This plan, based on the original Briti^h-Sw^dish 
jproposal, has been carefiiBy reviewed by officials eS the World 
Bank to'avoid over-generous and automatic compensation. All 
that is lacking is the money; in the present financial atmo¬ 
sphere, that money |s nor going to beTorifacomhig. 

An increased American deficit Will certaiity make America 
less willing to extend its foreign aid. It may also lead to a 
further stdiening of controls on America’s capital outBow. 
This will bring no tears to the eyes of those European' dSdals 
—^now more often German than French—^who are stiO oou- 
cemed by the detent of America’s penetration of their domestic 
industry. But it will oertaiidy add. to the tightness of B(H»- 
pean money markets; and it fill make it awte difficult 
for midefie range countries such as Ireland, qr the Wodd Bank 
itself, to raise money on the international capital matlcet 
at all. And the screw may be given anotlm bitn from the 
British side befme long, if Mr Callaglian sees po a^mative 
ID coDtntis 00 capital outflows to the rest of the sterling area. 
Few people in ^ope would be surprised by such cimttols ; 
fewer still by the impositioo by Britain of import quotas 
before the summer is out. 

Financial tdSdals oug^ surdy to be much more wocried 
than they seem to be by dtese ctCeifiag oontrab.' Witliio 
official cifdes, one stiD batrs tatt of pitservmg ” the free use 
of the poujKl and the doQar as iatemational curtendes.” But 
cotporate treasurers are caBcing a dffierent languggC, of 
“ external ddfot^” qf investment currency premiutiu, and of 
e^t^vely American balances. In fact^ if not in fono. 
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Clic West is imposing on itself a gigantic unwritten exchange 
control, an undoing of the currency convertibility which was 
once such a source of pride. Scarply a week goes by without 
sortie reference in company reports to the difficulty or impossi¬ 
bility of transferring funds, not from India to I'leru, but out of 
America or out of Britain. 


T hese growing restrictions on world capital movements and 
on world trade, and die still more serious financial con¬ 
straints on world aid, are essentially a sign that, after eight 
years of continuous American deficit and after two decades of 
recurrent sterling CQM, the world is still no nearer a viable 
system of internaMomti payments adjustment. It is becoming 
increasini^y cleaif a satisfactory form of adjustment may 
be attained) only with the help of more flexible exchange rates. 
This is widely recognised, not only by a clear and substantial 
maiorjity of academic economists; but also, in private and 
occasionally in public too. by a wide spectrum of financial 
officials and central bankers. These include many continental 
officials who are distinctly cautious about expanding inter¬ 
national li(}uidity, but who recognise the undesirability of 
demanding that countries adjust their external payments by 
unnecessary unemployment or unnecessary inflation. 

The need for increased exchange flexibility has been recog¬ 
nised for at least a decade. The great trouble in its imple¬ 
mentation is that the countries that need such flexibility most, 
the United States and Britain, have always been inhibited 
from implementing it by the disturbance it would cause to 
the role of sterling and the dollar as reserve currencies. In 
America's case there is the additional complication that 
America's commitment to buy and sell gold at $35 an ounce 
provides the one Unk between all world currencies and gold. 
Any convincing reform would therefore probably have to 
tadde all three hot potatoes at once: the exchange rates along 
with the reserve currencies and the gold mechanism. A reform 
of this scale is far beyond the range of present official dis¬ 
cussions. Yet it would be foolish to regard it as totally 
academic. WbBe the strains on world currencies remain 
unresolved, the danger of a break in the whole system, md 
particularly in the gold price, can never be ruled out. So 
here, in briefest outline, is our own suggestion for a con¬ 
tingency plan. 

]. fixchange rates should be made more flexible, but on a smoodi 
oontiouing basis. Far better than a simple widening of official 
margiois round existing parities-—which could produce movements 
m unwanted directions tinder the influence of large speculative 
movements—would be adoption of the sliding parity. This would 
allow very small changes, of at most say 2 per cent a year or i / 6 per 
cent a month or 1/26 per cent a week. Anticipations of these 
movements could then be offset by changes in interest rates of rhe 
same magnitude; even if everybody thought that, under this 
system, sterlkig would be likely to be devalued by a full 2 per cent 
as against most European countries in the year ahead, there would 
still be no incentive to move funds from London to Zurich if annual 
interest rates in London were kept 2 per cent higher than those in 
Zurich. Countries might then give very substantial commitments 
to avoid larger changes in parities altogether. The result would be 
to combine a large degree of certainty over exchange rates with 
significant scope for long term movement—10 per cent over 5 years. 

2. The best way of dealing with the reserve currency problem utider 
this system would then be for America and Britain to hive off their 
reserve currency function into the IMF, along with a partial transfer 
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of America's gold conversion ccmmicmcnt. America and Britain 
should offer, and the IMF should agree to allow, official holders pf 
dollars and sterling to transfer their bakings into deposits at the 
IMF —call them Keynes’s Bancor. Such transfers would not be 
compulsory, qua Triffin, but entirely voluntary. Bancor balances 
would be guaranteed in their future value, in the special form 
described in 4 below. 

3. When, say, Australia transferred sterling balances into the 
IMF in this way, its accruing IMF deposits would give it a right 
to demand ocher currencies from the Fund ; and this would create 
liquidity problems for the IMF itself. Ultimately, these should be 
largely by-passed by the use of the Bancor itself for international 
settlements. But, in the interim, the IMF could reasonably ask 
America and Britain to start the ball rolling by establishing Bancor 
deposits of their own by buying these deposits for gold. Both 
countries could be asked to sell sufficient gold to the IMF to bring 
the ratio of gold in their total reserves down to rhe average gold 
ratio prevailing in the Group of Ten as a v;hole—a proposal that 
has been made officially in the past. This would involve a swap of 
around $4 billion of American gold; Britain’s geld ratio, in its 
present largely borrowed reserves, is already down to the Ten’s 
average. These gold transfers would be a reasonable quid pro quo 
from the Anglo-Saxons. In exchange, the IMF, and the creditor 
countries underlying it, would agree to bold the old ” dollar and 
sterling balances converted into the Fund in an open ended way. 
That is, there would be no fixed and rigid schedule of repayment. 
Instead, America and Britain would agree to pay them off gradually 
with part of their future payments surpluses. 

4. The IMF could then take over America’s present function to 
buy gold at $35 an ounce—and it could sell to the extent that the 
buyer had already deposited gold with it. But the clue to the whole 
operation would be that the price of gold would be fixed at its 
fttiure dollar value, while the value of Bancor deposits would he 
secured at their present dollar value. In this way, America could 
depreciate the dollar through the use of the sliding parity by 6 
maximum of 2 per cent a year. It and any other country ^t 
reduced the value of its currency in relation to Bancor (i.e. the 
dollar at its present parity) would have an obligation to pay in 
additional home currency to the IMF to make good the deficiency. 
(In the case of an up-valuatien, the country would be entitled to 
reclaim its own currency from the IMF to make good the higher 
Bancor value of its currency.) If and when there AVas a marginal 
dollar devaluation of this kind, central banks that sdll held 
reserves in dollars would suffer an equivalent depredation of their 
value, in relation to non-dcvalued currencies. 

But the distinctive feature of this plan is that they would also 
suffer a corresponding depreciatiuii uf dieir own gold holdings, 


HOW WORLD RESERVES HAVE RISEN-AND FALLEN 
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9ince tbe IMF would down-value the buying pdM of gold m terms 
ct Saagpr in the same ratio as it down-valu^ its buying price of 
dollars in terms of Bancor. The way to maintain the value , of 
one’s reserves in retatioa to Bancor, and to any currencies that 
had not depreciated along with (he doHar, would be to get into 
'Bmeor in the first place. This would provide a positive incentive 
to all countries to hold Bancor; which would remove at one stroke 
(be present specuhtive Moentive to held gdd, without at the same 
time unteafisdcaUy depriving gold of all monetary value. Book¬ 
keeping Bdimancnts to offset the reduced value of gold in IMF 
assetS'CoukI be arraqgfd with-,* itttle ingainity. 

Aside lioa^ and in- addition: tos such nocasional adjustttenu 
Imnypted by matginal changca in Baocotr parities, the ii^ coutd 
, adiust Bfvwoi deposits.<n.-relattOR io current h^uUity' nee^ as 
..ffivNilied ih the ^ans of its own staff, and of the AmcUtcan 
govemment-i 

6. KVo steps conU. be taken to minibuse fears about an undue 
cran^ of powm and cootibl to art utemational oiganhiatf^. 
fkst the gold transfeired to die IMP cOold be kept '^ysicaBy in 
the vaults of the central bank eoncemed ; the central buA boidd 
mea record this in its annual lUpott to reassure nervoiM citisens. 
This would provide soum lemsmuDcefor the undoing of die ediele 
(hnngnneot m the case of war or some other, .nofineoeeable con- 
tiogaocy. The initial gold dqpositt would always be covered fuUy 
by IMF gold holdings; and these deposits—but iiot newly created 
“ aedit ” deposits-^ould always be tecpnvertiblc into gold, on 
the original terms. Secondly, management control could be ^le¬ 
gated to a “governors' committee,” as suggested by Mr Robert 
Roosa last year for the management of his proposed scheme: this 
would, put effective control into the hands of a small groi^ of 
countries representing the main financial powers. 

TARDiNt; ba^ from immediate .uxdmi^ and diplomatic 
preoccuputiodS} three major lefonna axe needed in the 
.woiid pqrmenta sttuoiite: a Iktle contraUed flexibiiiqr in 


eidumge ntts; aome nobaideoaome uawindiqg of the reserve 
cuneai^ tobtrf dmdbilar and dmpbimd i and iobm nranafertff 
the gold-(»inency ^ from the ahouldett of America done on 
to a more intemattonal baaia. Ncdmifly wlm praffeta aiqr wodd 
ciuredcy plan at diia moment, kali of aB one aa apfntendy 
unorthodox as this one, can eqieet to see it adopted by this 
autunm’a oonfetence of the Intotnajrional Mooetafy ..rimd. 
Iliia is a condogency plan for one of two intute occamosm— 
when the fin a ncial poweia hive a dtange of haatt, whicb tee 
can akaaot nik out; or when the finaadol fwwcfs lace a 
major ci^ white one can Revet Buk ont 
One of tee few monetary kauea that untset not inly the 
An^Sanan^ hot the Gccmana, the Dutch and tee ItaUatu 
■a well, k their determination 10 avoid being foaoed by pakwe 
and officiat kvenge inio an incteaaed price of gold. A fima 
gold poU^, backed by wiUmgpeai to adopt an hnenaiional 
scheme of this kind, could be carried by the unity of the 
Federal BaaOrve, the Bank of fingknd^ and the Oetman 
Bundesbaife, wkb moat other leading cenonl honks in nattwal 
alliance. Id one posaifak last resort I name^,whenaduoaam- 
feg financial crisis had driven moat con n ttiea- to see tee need 
f« a lai^scale leferm, biit Ftaaoe akoe was obdontoM-a 
plan of thk sort codd force Fianoe'i hand, agntficaniiy, 
despite all the sboudng and golden genuflections fiom-Piris, 
the Bank of Fiance hu throughout reaisted soggettkaa teat 
tee franc itseK should be convertible into goUt—4.e., teat tee 
Bate of France buy and ate gold at a Gated price. France has 
a long positite in gd^ white it can put to advantage daly 
through the folly or tee inactno ct its par tne ii . lie price 
of gold if and can be fixed at a sttohe of a pen, in Waafaington, 
in London, and in Frankfurt. Ihe ua^ or even the teteatetied 
use, of teat pricetedng power could qatdd^ turn tee tables 
in tee politics of world money. 



Licence to Brew Money 


B rewing looks on the face of it a reasonably competitive 
industry. Tliere is no single big maatffacturer. Nor is 
there any sort of price fixing atrangmneBt, no matter how 
loose, among the brewers. Goaqjctttion outet k) be effective. 
But is it? If tee answer is yes, tee whde operation ofiefer- 
ring beer prices to. i tee Prices and Incomes Boacd can be 
dismissed as a political gimmick. The wicked brewer, making 
his fat profit out (ff the working man’s honest pint, has been 
a target for popular abuse ever since we saqiped bome- 
bcewing. So to support his mainteoon im cndaiioih-teat beer 
prices should be pegged for siz to nine nxmthi except for 
brands where prices hove stayed put sinoe the beginning of 
1964 —^Mr Jones has got to teow that competitioo is not 
working and why not 

He almost succeeds. The crus of his argument is that the 
licensing system in this oountiy operates as a massive deterrent 
to the nevtoomer. Effectively, number df oudeb is more 
or kss fixed. About half ate tied public houses. The rest are 
eff-Ucenoes (of white nearer half are (»wned by the btewen). 
or else restaurants, dubs and die “ bee ” pu^ housas. It 
is not inipoBsible to get a new Bcenoe, but it is bard. Hud 


This, mceordSag to the FrloeB uiid Inco m es 
Board, is what tee brewers have arid 
why teey are faMffieient 

enough, according to Mr Jones, to keep out the aggressive 
newcomer. Thus in all the main sectors of the industry “ tee 
methods of do^ business ue set almost ezdtiaivdy by those 
who wm In tie trade at the Mut Of the oestsiy.* 

Mr Jones also argues teat the' return on net assets ham 
bimte^ qyKKed by l^wny caotpanieB if new oily jaat b^w 
that In manufecturlng and distribution, atteou^Hbiewing is 
a low risk industry and ou^t therefore to show much lower 
rstoms. Hence due recommendation fee a prices feeeae. 
daring white he adriees the hteweta to do thsee things: to 
tednee teenumbu of teeir brands; kiqxove thdr diatrfeodon 
system by mote wideq>read nae of modem trchniquas for 
routing r^veiy vehiclet; and chaige economic rents to tied 
house lenanta. 

This, natunily enou^ kadt to the rkosoe that return 
on net assets esn be a duigeious yardstick. Last ymr, 
Watney Mann revalued its assets } end on thc new baai% its 
reuim, before tax, was 9 per oen^ oompared wite tee 14,2 per 
cent the FIB dug out of the Board of Trade tawms for quooed 
treweiy oomp safea . WouU anyone seriously pautond Watney 
Mann is onk hril u affident « tee odiu bsaweis? The 
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inputs iiadd ID the Boud of Ttade mnple ate based on botric 
WBlimt a random qpxture of co8t-l6st<lepi>eciatioii, 

fihia vafawdoos at odd dates over the last half oemuty. The 
jndustty may be uncompetitive and ineiiicient, but this is not 
Ube way to prove it. And this sort oi camparisoD implies diat 
the fixed assets have other uses. The PIB, indeed, says pubs 
ooukl be sold for shops or bouses; this the brewers hotly deny, 
pninring to heavy a^ uneconomic cemveraion costs. To lx 
absolutely foir «> the industry, it has been turned upside down 
in die last decade, and, moat aignificandy, this uf^val was 
a direct result of intervesttkm from outsiders: first the threat 
from Mr Charles Qoie (who also bad some ideas about alterna¬ 
tive use of pubs); then from that most aggressive of new¬ 
comers, Mr Eddk Taylor. Wbat Mr Taylor did was to show 
that an ootaidcr can break in—by biding up smaller breweries 
and wdeting them into one grotqt, now part of Chairington 
United fiNweriea. 

But the Ikitotmg symem remains the main chan{^-re8isting 
fnroe in the induatzy. Because it restricts the open^ of oew 
pubs, die brewers’ tied house system came into being, which 
m to bbme for the fact diat this country has too many jmbs 
in some arena end too few in others. It is just because it is 
hard ao get new iioeaoes for new puba that brewers ere 
tductnnt to sunender old ooes, even where the pub is barely 
profiieUe. Hie way to kt some fresh air into die system of 
beer disttibudon in this oountiy, and hence into the industry 
as a whole, is to make pub licences more freely available. 
Hiera seally would not be an increase in drunkenness if new 
and oonqtetitive sorts of bars wen to ^ing up. 

Mmmwfaile, it would be as well to get clear just what func¬ 
tion die pub fulfils to the brewer. Arthur Guinness has no 
pubs. But it advertises heavily. Other brewers spend less on 
advertising, but only because they have tied pubs. The value 
of a pub to a brewery is not simply the rent k yields. It is 
rent plus the entire marginal profit on the extra sales k pro¬ 
duces. The profitability of tte pub cannot be examined in 
isoladoa fnm the pn^tabilky a lueweiy as a whde. Nor 
the other way rou^. 

What is more, tbere can be Utde doubt that over the post 

Making the Best of 
Steel Nationalisation 

T he left wing of the Labour par^ is moving in to collect 
its payment for accepting Mr Wilson’s right wing policies 
k most other domestic and foreign matters ; steel will be ic- 
natioaalised. Since it is inevitable, the sooner the necessary 
legislatkei is put through Parhament the better. The earliest 
vesting date, if the nine-month delay (promised in last April’s 
White Fapmr) between the Royal Assent and vesting day is 
honoured, is January, 1968. The earliest date technically 
possible is late not year. 

So what form may natkmalisatioo take ? Paradmckally, the 
left wing is much more likely to rebel now at anything ^ort 
of a comidese telto<n<er dum it might have been when the 
maimity was precarwus. This makes irrelevant the placatory 


fifteen yean the main area of comperidm between brewers 
has been the contfition oi dieir pubs. The cost of this post¬ 
war rehabilkatioo of the English public house (it is a very 
different story in Scotland, where significandy there ate few 
ded bouses) has been passed on to the drinker and he has 
gladly paid iL What is s(dd for 2s 2d is not just a pint of beer, 
but also more warmth and comfort rha^i in pre-war days—even 
though, duty apart and adjusting for infladtni, beer is now 
actually cheaper. The long-term consequence of squeeziiig 
brewers’ margins could be scruffier pubs. 

The PIB oomends that of dx £9 million of cost increases 
carried by the brewery emnpanies in their itspecdve cutteot 
financial years, £2 million is to be met by {kiposed price 
increases and the remaining £7 million hta already been 
covered by past ooes. This die brewers ate now strenuously 
denying, claimiiig they have absorbed a significant paa them¬ 
selves. But k is probaUy too late now. Polidcally smne son 
of ofikially sponsored beet freeze is now a virtual certainty. 
And there is one sort of justification for what the PIB has 
done on the grounds of incomes policy. No less than 40 per 
cent (ff the brewers’ increases in costs between the finsn^ 
years ending in 1965 and 1966 sprang fnun wage increases; 
brewery labour costs are up by 10 per cent in the year, distri¬ 
bution labour costs by 7 per cent. It is no bad thing to serve 
notice on weak employers, who allow wage increases at that 
order, that they will not always be allowed to pass on the cost 
of their weakness to their customers. 

But it is a fair question—^which the PIB did not ask—just 
why the price Ot beer in the off-licence should be the same 
as at the bar counter. Equally, as the report hints, and as 
Mr Jones himself openly suggested at his press conference, 
then is a case for sending the whole tied house system to the 
Monopolies Commission for close scrutiny. Tbere are obvious 
similarities with the tied garages (and some obvious differ¬ 
ences : beers do not all taste the same, and reciprocal agree¬ 
ments are becoming increasingly widespread). The system 
does not necessarily operate against the public interest But 
it may. Let’s find out, and let the goveniniefit..gtant licences 
more freely to competitive newcomers from now on. 


The Queen's Speech removed die last 
hopeful doubts about the Government's 
intentions for steel. The only argument 
left is bow to make nationalisation 
constructive 

offers by the steel men, elicited by Mr G^trge Brown’s call 
for “constructive suggestions” of a year ago; they then 
accepted the need for rationalising ihe industry but merely 
offered a strengthened Iron and Sted Board as the' best 
instrument. And it makes pointless the British Iron and Steel 
Federation’s establishment of a committee to look (quite 
sensiUy) at the industry’s future—to the extent this was 
intend^ as an anti-natbnalisation move. 

' This leaves last year’s White Paper—to which no one is 
committed, except in broad ptinciides.' In it, the Government 
pnqxised to take over the fourteen big sted companies (includ¬ 
ing four subsidiaries of other companies), and to vest their 
shares and securities in a National Sted Coipotation. This 
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HOW looks like the mildest form that aatioiudisatioQ can uhe>— 
with probable modificatums in, for exampiev the terms of com¬ 
pensation. The only room left for constructive debate is over 
what the Government's targets for the re-cast industry 
should be. For nationalisaticm is more than just a morsel to 
be thrown to loyal supporters. Steel may no longer seem the 
commanding hei^t it once was; but it still is the most 
important domestic basic material, and its cheap and plentiful 
supfdy is essential to eomomic growth. For this reason it 
must be taken seriously. To nationalise and then leave the 
mdustiy jogging along as before—which is what happened the 
last, and admittedly very different, time round—would be an 
irresponsible waste of a real opportunity. For there is a lot 
to be done. 

The primary objective should still be to make the supi^y 
of steel (to quote the 1953 denationalisation Act) “ efficient, 
adequate and economic, under competitive conditions." To 
this we would add that, in order to offer the industry some 
political stability, the new shape of the industry should be 
broadly acceptaUe to future Conservative governments. The 
threats that are 'being made, that the industry can be so 
thoroughly scrambled that denationalisation will be impossible, 
are meaningless: that is not the way to win stability. It would 
nudte more sense to recast the industry in a rational form that 
could survive another change of ownership. 

The steel industry never underwent the process of rationali¬ 
sation that might have taken place if tariff barriers bad not 
removed the incentive for it. It is still substantially the same 
industry that it was thirty years ago—although, to give due 
credit, it has managed to improve itself technically within that 
archaic, inherited framework. Which is a quite unsuitable 
one for a steel industry becoming increasingly international. 

The wave of mergers involving European steel companies ; 
the growth of coastal-sited steel mills ; the deliberate building- 
up of Italsider, the IRI-owned Italian company, into a domi¬ 
nating giant—these have left the British steel companies as 
the small men of Europe. The Steel Cmporadon’s first priority 
must be to regroup them into units big enough to take advan¬ 
tage of the economies of scale that new techniques are steadily 
yielding. The good argument for government intervention— 
althou^ it has neyer been a good argument for full-scale 
nationalisation—^is that this is something which the industry, 
because of the personalities invdved, could never do by itself, 
however good and sincere its intenti<Mis. 

The Iron and Steel Board favours putting companies into 

MOTOR BUSINESS 
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jroughly balanced |p3cka^ bf. P^xlucts that would 
pete With each bm«r across «ti^pad rsbge. . Bqt ^ would 
leave the industry much where it is, its capacity to make any 
given product (sheet, heavy sections, plate) dispersed un- 
economically- between the different groups. The alternative 
grouping, by product, raises the risk of ready-made caiteli 
But it has the considerable advantage of encouraging rationali¬ 
sation. If competition b becoming increasingly international, 
the need is to set up units that can compete in export markets ; 
and this must override the economists’ wii^ for a deqent 
degree of repetition widiin the Briri«h market. Let 
unrestricted Imports fNwvide that. 

Some groups that suggest themselves are; 

the sheet makers (Steel of Wales, Summers, and Rkhaid 
Thomas and Baldwins), 

the Lincolnshire heavy steel producers (Apjdeby Froding- 
ham, RTB’s Redbourn works and Lysaght—Guest 
Keen’s subsidiary); and 

the north-east plate makers (Dwman Long, South Durham 
and Consett). 

Scottish steel, because of its isolation, mi^t best be left 
as a geographical unit. The white paper left out parts of 
the industry that are more in need of rationalisation than any 
other; the Sheffield special steel makers and the le-rollers. 
There is romething to be said for bringing these, too, into 
a nationalised steel industry, if one is to exist; very litde 
to be said for leaving them outside it. 

After that, the Government will have to face up to reforming 
the indtistry’s price structure. The present system is not 
only manifestly unsuitable—under restrictive practices legisla¬ 
tion, it now happens to be illegal. The Iron and Steel Board 
is expected to reveal next week that the Government has 
refused to countenance an official change. Summers has set 
things moving in the right direction by introducing an un¬ 
official basing point system (ff its own. Hiis is the moment 
for the Government, to experiment quite defa'berately, with 
pricing. The European Coal and Steel Community’s system, 
the most widely mooted alternatives to the present British 
flat rate, is not immutable—indeed the ECSC itself will soon 
disai^ear. So there can be no harm in using the period 
between now and the vesting date to try and evblve smnetbing 
workable and flexible. The Government should try to work 
out what a pricing system that aimed at maximising proflta for 
each individual plant (the aim of most efficient commercial 
organisations) should mean for a group of competing manufac¬ 
turing units under single ownership. 

These are the most important constructive things that 
the Government can do with the industry. But it must move 
vigorously and quickly—so that the main changes are accom- 
I^ished well within the life cS this Pariiament (The .pity is 
that this leaves too little time to do anything about the 
industry’s sometimes disoMd management) 'Tbe first attempt 
at nationaliMtioo was a becinise it was from the start 

regarded as only temporary. It ought to be ordy tempmary 
this time too—but at least there shculd be lometbing positive 
to show at the end. If the Government was willing to put 
the good of the economy above piditical horae-trading, it might 
consider the obvious ahexnative to nationalisation of using die 
Industrial Reorganisiuka Corporation to acetmpUsh tite 
industry’s rationalisatUHi, while maintaining a oomperidve 
framework. But that seems too much to h^. . 
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Cure through Recession? 


A EE the Gennan authorities pursuing 
tfadr counrer-ii^cionEry measures to 
Che point at which they ate riaUng reces- 
iioo ? A number oi German economists 
believe th^ arc; and a number of influ¬ 
ential officials believe a risk of recession and 
perha^ a recession itself may have to be 
faced in older to rid Germany of ** inflation- 
aty psydhoilogjr.’* The official view at the 
ooitxal hank> the Bundesbank, is that some 
air has bem let out of the German 
economy; but that the very fact that prices 
still continue to rise itself shows that some 
overheating remains. This view is being 
qaescioneoT Postwar experience in afi 
weatem Burc^ shows that prices go on 
chmg some time after the pressure of de¬ 
mand has slowed down; and demand does 
seem to be slowing down in Germany 
uxlay. 


Public expenditure, thanks to post-elec¬ 
tion cuts, wiU in 1966 be a less expansionary 
force. IMvate investment, according to a 
survey trieen recently by Munich Kon- 
Ittataur tnttituie, was expected to rise by 
only 5 per cent in nominal terms, compared 
wirn X5 cent in 196^; and on past 
experience it will be suiprising if this does 
not portend a fall in actual investment in 
real eenns. The foreign balance, it is true, 
will be a less oontractionary fom—the 
deficit in the current balance of payments 
aa expected to be a good deal kss tmm last 
year*!, huge ^1,500 miltion. At the same 
dme, there is Imly to be less borrowing by 
German firms abr^, which again in 1965 
partly ctreumvented ffie ^ndcsbmk^s 
interim liquidity squeeae. 


Ihere remains private coasumption. 
Opinions are divided on wage settfeimts. 
bk 1965 Germany topped the Western world 
in the increase m its unit labour costs—of 
7 per cent, more even than Britain’s si per 
cent and comparing with a xero increase 
m the United States and a 3} per cent fall 
in Italy. Last November u»e German 
goveexunent'i economic advisory council of 
five econewsts argued that it could real¬ 
istically aim to do no more than reduce 
1965*® 4 per cent increase in domestic prices 
say, 3 per cent in 1966; and that die 
target wage increase should then be 6 per 
ceoO^a per cent for the cost ^ living pluiB 
4 per cent for productivity. This year’s 
actual wage increases may well be more than 
6 per oen^but they will not be as high as 
last year’s TO per cent. Employers’attitudes 
are adfienteg. BeduncUncks in ccxd mining 
are spedal and structoral, but have their 
impact G^rally» Jm overtime is hcii^ 
worked and prdGt margjms have narrowed 
And the trm unions iti Germany have 


always been remnsive to eveh slight shtfts 
in the demand tor labour. 

It is estimated by well-placed economic 
analyst that even if officuU policy turned 
round now towards reflation, the real in¬ 
crease in the west German national product 
1966 would still not attain 4 per cent; 
and that if the present liquidity squeeze 
condflues, then there will be very little real 
economic growth in Germany this year. 
Against this, the men responsible for policy 
in Germany argue that in each succeeding 
boom price increases have been greater, 
and that with the current tightness 
in the labour market, Germany may need 
a real stagnation ” to break the countiy erf 
its new-found inflationary habits. The 
obvious danger in such a policy is that the 
sugnation could deteriorate into something 
fumer, with a real break in private invest¬ 
ment. Such are the warnings being directed 
at Germany’s financial controllers from the 
economists on their left. But other strident 
voices warn from the right of the dire danger 
^ a third inflation ” ; and these lobb^ts 
include Dr Blessingfs predecessors as head 
of Germany’s central bank, Dr Vocke and, 
incredible as it may seem, Dr Hjalmar 
Schacht. These voices from the past remain 
a reri influence in Germany today, with 
implications for the whole western world. 


GOLD AND EXCHANGES 

Whose Golden Stick ? 

S TEELING took the £16 milHon jump in 
Britain’s trade defiese in March (see 
page 379} remarkably calmly. Indeed, the 
exmnge market has been unusually quiet 
throughout these three post-election weeks. 
There may have been some support by ffie 
Bank of ragland last Friday, anid aaaln on 
Monday, when the combination of demand 
fat dollars, tight money market conditions 
in Switzerland, transfers of funds on oil 
account—and the trade returns—^brou^t 
the spot rate back down I cents to $ 2 . 7 c^, 
just a whisker above its election day level. 
BiM the scale of any official support was 
q>paiei^y small; and the rate mis held 
a&my since. The excitement has shifted to 
the gpld EQmrket. There, loose talk of pos¬ 
sible sanctions against South Africa sent the 
voltime of dealmg up sharply on Wednes¬ 
day, althoufi^ it remained wdl below the 
peak levels of last year. No one knows 
whether there will be sanctions or, if there 
are, whether tiuiy will encompass gold. But 
confused speculators were taking no chances 
so they thought. 


What are the possibilities? If inter¬ 
national sanctions were applied agahwt 
South Africa ^ough the United Natiopi^ 
and that in itself remains a big if—they 
could well exclude gold. Briub and other 
mmtries might off^ to continue to buy 
'South Africa’s gold output in the noiiiial 
way through London. Dr Verwoerd would 
be well advised to accept such an, crfEer. 
South Africa's gold sales pay for a very large 
slice of the country’s imports. And the 
chances of drumming up a gold market 
outside London are minimal. 

It has in fact been tried. Some six years 
ago the South African authorities offered 
world gold buyers the alternative of buying 
gold directly in Johannesburg, instead erf 
through the agency erf the Bank of En^and. 
Brokers were even imported fiom L^don 
to give the venture professional gloss. But 
the buyers were not forthcoming, mainly 
because they found it uneconomic to fly the 
metal out. The South African Reserve 
Bank gets a particularly favourable tariff— 
plus specially fitted out strong rooms—from 
the Unkm^Outic Line, which has long held 
the contract for all sea mail between ibt 
Republic and Britain. Dr Verwoerd could 
hardly hope to match these facilities else¬ 
where. 

However, Dr Verwoerd might be tempted 
to try to use his country’s gold as a lever, 
on the theory that the international financial 
centres could not themselves afford to cut 
off 70 per cent erf the free world’s gold 
supjrfics, even temporarily. Couldn’t tm^? 
Admittedly, dedings on the L<mdon gold 
market, and posstUy oiber free markets, 
would have to be suspended. Otherwise 
the interiyational gold pod, which faces 
South Africa as a monopoly buyer on behalf 
of the leading central banks, would 
encounter either a rocketing gold j^ce or a 
large dram on countries’ existing reserves 
of gold. But not everyone would shed tears 
over a shut-down of the Lemdon market. 
Some officials, in America and Italy, would 
be positively delighted. Moreover, the 
financial centres could go Dr Verwoerd one 
better. They could temporarily refuse to 
buy any gdd, at kEst ferf an interim period ; 
and perhaps produce a contingency plan 
(soe page 383) for a world monetary remnn 
which would loosen the link with gdd for 
good. Such a move might be necessary to 
scotch South Afrka’s chance^ <rf ^oQvkdns 
private speculators that it would after d 
be worih thrir vrtiile to pay the price to fly 
gold eedy frpm the Republic, America 
would undoubtedly secure an at least 
temporary waiver from the International 
Monetary Fund on its commitment to buy 
gdd and sell g 61 d at $35 under suph 
circumstanoes^ It would be ironic and 
hi^y pleasing if, in this way, South Africa 
gave the impetus to a sensible plan fur 
world monetary reform. 
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Waiting on Washington 

T he British steel plant consortitun 
tendering for the third stage of India’s 
biggest steelworks, at Durgapur, is more 
than an interested spectator d the progress 
of India’s current iud odyssey in Washing¬ 
ton, Tlie Indian Ministry of Iren and Steel 
has never wavered in its wish to complete 
the Durgapur plan. Negotiations with the 
British were nearing a conclusion last 
Sq>tember when the war with Pakistan 
halted the entire aid effort of the World 
Bank and the aid-India consortium 
countries. 

But unless President Johnson can, in the 
face the congressional disapproval, put the 
bulk of American aid into the admin¬ 
istrative hands of the World Bank— 



Emphasis on local costs 


and thus make it acceptable to the Indians 
—Che building of Duj^apur Stage III by 
British Steelworks Equipment Limited may 
be badly delayed. After the aid famine 
the last six months, India has a desperate 
need for as much untied money as it can 
get. And it needs it quickly. T& Planning 
Minister, Mr Asoka Mehta, went to 
Washington this week in an attempt to 
capitalise on the goodwill created l^ Mrs 
Gandhi’s visit last month. He is asking the 
World Bank to arrange for ^S^ooo nullion 
of aid to cover the live years of India’s 
fourth plan—over half as much again in 
annual terms as the aid-India consortium 
countries were contributing in the last years 
of the old plan. 

Britain and other aid^iving countries 
realised long ago that India needs as much 
money to finance its existing iodustry as k 
does CO build more, and for this reason has 
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taken to stipulating that up to h alf of 
t^ aid provisions should be non-project 
aid. As Britain’s oeiUng for aid Co IndiA 
is £30 million per annum, and peak draw¬ 
ings for Durgapur, for which a £6o million 
British government loon has been pledged, 
could amount to £25 million in a year, 
keeping half the aid budgetnon-project 
and financing Durgapur as well could prove 
embarrassing. 

Whether India, for its part, can go ahead 
with this and si milar large-scale industrial 
projects depends on councils of greater 
moment in Washington. Nervousness over 
Durgapur HI is not confined to the Indians. 
Most of the consortium’s tender costs have 
been incurred in India, as a direct result of 
India’s right-minded desire to build as much 
as possible of its capital projects intide the 
county, with local labour and local 
materials. The consortium has therefore 
had to complicate the tender by asking the 
Indians to compensate it for tender costs 
incurred to the tunc rf £250,000 if in the 
end the project is dropp^. On top of £2 
million at issue on the costs for Dur^pur 11 
built by the closely affiliated British con¬ 
sortium, Indian Steelworks Construction 
Company, and eight months of waiting for 
the staple aid flow to reopen, relations 
between Hindustan Steely the Indian 
government company owning Durgapur, 
and the consortia companies are getting 
jumpy. 
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cuatomer has to |p> to a spec^ tnsuemee 

^xnqpaoy, for whKdi tire 

agjent luid persdnallf reoeim tire com- 

rnisskm. 

Other cases are to be found in the banks 
controlled by local autiiorities (cantonal 
hanks). The members of boards.of 
these banks, some of aire among the 
bigrest in Ae country, are dibsen from Ac 
political parties, not oecaure of Aeir bank¬ 
ing knowledge bat as party representatives. 
Politicians who are prcfesaiohll men— 
notaries, lawyers and arehiitretar^ them¬ 
selves appointed to the boards ,^ ba^. 
These toks grant mainly morcfl^ loeosi 
and like their rou|h eq^yalenre in Britain, 
the building societies, oRen operate through 
the offices of local pr^estional men. Hrese 
in turn may «i8ure dreir own rewards. In 
other cases, an architect who wants a km 
to build a house is advised to take op tire 
architect wiA a seat on Ae bodc’s board 
as an “expert,” The expert’s services are 
expensive. Here agaii^ Ah is not a blanket 
description of Ac activities of all ckmooal 
banks. But in some Swiss towns at least, 
the names of those invdved are kh<^ to 
everyone. This is not a spectacle wfareh 
pleases most Swiss observers, capetiaUy 
when (Switzerland being on entcqrec m 
influential expatriates) foreigners are tire 
victims. The Swiss depend too mUdi on 
Aeir banking fqmtation to enjoy aeting this 
sort of stain seep into it. 


SWISS BANKING 

Moral Turmoil 

Genova 

LONG period of prosperity has never 
failed to influence a {reople’s morality. 
The Carthaginians found this out at Capua. 
The Swiss are just experiencing Ae same 
Aing. Numerous examples show that men 
of Ae nation’s elite have a sharper eye for 
the interests of their personal wcalA than 
for the interests of the community. Such 
thinking has also appeared among some 
Swiss banking institutions, even though' 
these are reputed for their responsibility. 
The tendency towards modest corruption 
was strengAened by the restrictive measures 
on loans decreed in 1964. As demand for 
capital has been larger Aan the supply, the 
measures have led to a kind of black market 
in loans, with rewards for the local managers 
of lending institutions. 

The evil goes quite deep, though 
naturally far from every bank or banker is 
involved. For example, Ae directors of 
local branches of banks, taking advantage 
of the tightness of Ae capital market, have 
made a payii^ game of thdr intervention 
wiA he^ omces (wluch grant all loans 
above a certain amount). Some have 
insisted on a cut (as much as 5 per cent) ^ 
loan interest granted wiA the help of their 
intervention. OAers have advised cus¬ 
tomers requesting \oaoa to take out life 
inswmee, as “security.” Jn fact, (be 


COLOUR TELEVISION 

Revolution in Full Colour 

L ast week’s droision by the Russians 
to abandon their own version of the 
French SECAM colour television system 
makes certain Aat there will be no general 
European agreement on colour TV at June’s 
technical meeting at Oslo. The move was 
a pity, but a number of factors made k 
inevitable. First, the ham-hroded and 
unnecessary announcement made ^ Mr 
Wedgewood Benn six weeks a^o that Britain 
would start colour transmission using tbs 
German PAL system sc the end next 
year. Hiis killed any prospect that the 
Russian system (amplitude modulated where 
the French is frequency-modulated) would 
be universally adopted at Oslo as Ae 
accep^ble half-way lunise that it is between 
American and French cechniqcies. Secondly, 
next year will be the fiftirA anniversary of 
Ae October revolution, which the Russians 
are naturally anxious to celebrate in full 
colour. The Soviet version of SECAM 
could not be ready in time, so Ae existing 
French version will be used. It works on 
simple studio and hxif-discaiice transmis- 
siem equipment which make it peculiarly 
suitable for any countiy changing to colour 
in a hutry. 

So the Odo meeting will merely be a 
confiimation that alone of the industrial 
countries of Western Earojpt, France will 
ad<q[k tire whol^ inoompttiUe SECAM 
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The net «hl almaK cnenoN 
wndiaiime die Cknain PAL* which » 
e deeriepfwt e< the Awiicn NTSC 
•ystem, and therefore makes it possiMe to 
<;ynmge, pyeiraaMBce with Nortn Atattica. 
Am Irm now on the battle lines arc duwn 
fbt an infantnal itace to produce sets, tubes 
and wniimitting equipment. At ^ 
matncot, the Ntirdic block, compruiog 
Bnti^, Atn^'oti# Dutch ^ Genaan 
cooimiksp uc sU wcU ahead of toe FrenciL 
Britain alreadiy eaports colour TV canecas, 
to the UnltM Slates: Ixith the Briririt 
Thora and the Dutch Philips companies am 
ready with their colour tubes; Ataeri c ai t 
tube maoufacturen are preparing to set up 
itt the Common Maricet. But the Frencn 
na^ have a joker io Bk pack. 

CtAaitf tui^ jiiooc|»raie three elaborate 
eleoBraofuns, which need-to be very power- 
nd hocatM so much of their output is 
abioch^ in d» effort to translate light into 
pictuwi: Molt Ksearcb wwk is ooncen- 
ciaMd on making opa gun do the work of 
thiee. But the French Save concentrated on 
raoM efficient qieaiH qf transferrlM the Ikbt 
team the tube tp tia screen. Their fust 
snpoess has beeniagun requiring less power, 
giving more bri^tnesst and due to be 
dean^taiied-^ .hffioratory conditions 
anyv^—in a oauple of months. If the 
Fwoch can produce such an advanced tube 
at Che right price.aid in the right quantities, 
they could regain /the indusnal. lead 
temporarily lost out of loyalty to SBCAM. 


SPANISH MOTOR-MARKET 

Car-fever 

C AH-Fevsn is now hitting middle-class 
Spmuda with something of the 
ioKosi^ with which k seised ^ Biiash 
snd French just over a decade aga There 
are now 900^000 privam cart registeted in 
Spaia, .Hebie the number in 1959. During 
the laat few d^ Bercekme’s attmotive 
enhibkkm centre has been housing Spsin’s 
fiiit car allow since 193^ Over a hundced 
manufacturers are eil^iifig vefakies at the 
shaw-Hcaiher feriocnly hi mai^ cates, in 
view of Spain's high customs dudes. Hie 
Bridrii Motor Cotporarien’s Minb and 
t toot (Much arrived too late for the open¬ 
ing—that British it M whvw tyadrOm e I) 
aonct interest bectuK they am dne M go 
into productiaa k northem Spain towm 
the m of this ^; but other impoiaed 
famSy cars, priced rigk out of the 
“nonnal ” maiMt, are Buialy for window- 
shofqrits. it is to cars made in Spain that 
ffie average nuMtist must lestrict his 

^Nudsh firms mtaufsetnred lyomm can 
in ipfiSKi^compaiod with 39M0 in 1960. 
Output if expoctod to double this yev and 
increase by a further 160,000 in 1967. 
SEAT, han-owned hy Fiat, will remain the 
largest manofocenrer* with aiOMO vehicies 
pmuoed in igfiy. The three other oafor 
makan, ncoonffiat to pteaenc pfoni, wifi be 


Henanlt (fiOMO m 1967)$ Smm ( 75 >o»X 
and BMC wkh a rapid eip a nai oi i over the 
neat two years to yofioo. Thcar are some 
notaUe fanemarional names qm briUnW par 
hur abtmu, such is Volkswageo, Foni and 
General Mmars: but tbem seems no tooin 
fpr them at the tetie nf pioducrion t^ ate 
lisal to. And the imprasien is tint the 
Spanish govenunent wouM insist on s high 
minimum output, and a guarantee of a cer¬ 
tain pfopaction of exports, from any aew- 
oomer. 

Fm aH the fears of future over-pro-, 
ductiion, at the moment wairing-lists are 
long. Just about everything the ituhistry 
can pr^ce this yev is already assured 
of a buyer, hat in hand, arid auto¬ 
mobile executives are, for the most 
part, cxwifident that the present sellers* mar¬ 
ket will extend into 1967. A similar bocm 
is being experienced in the market for 
trucks and vans, 7^000 of which were aiade 
last year (16,300 in J96 o> But expanssoo 
be checked temporarily in 1967-68 by 
difficulties the compemetu manufacturers are 
experiencing in keeping pace. LonjKr-<tetm 
prosphns ate clouded by the prt^m of 
finduy export outlets, and Spain’s fly-in- 
amber relationship with the Gunmon 
Market. 

Baroeiros and ENA 5 A are gradually 
opening export markets hi South Atocrica 
and Africa for their commercial vehicles, 
but of the foreign firms established iii 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMOOITy PRIOIES. 

Fairly widespread falls brought our 
aU-items indicator down 1.1 points 
in the week to April 20th. 

Copper, still at astronomical levels 
on the London Metal Exchange, 
dropped back over £40 in eight days 
as the market waited to see if 
2^bta would follow Chile's move 
iBst week in raising the producer 
price to £496 (see page 394). 

Coeoe lost 10s a cwt. on doubts about 
how far the long price cHmb—from 
908. feat July to needy 200s.—couM 
go; but the producers seem to have 
Nltie (o fear for the moment. 
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The Eennamiet C u ngwwfffy Price>*4m/ieeitor iac/Mfet 
ninetem wwrth m ef teewdUh^ ia thmir 

feMra sAardt ti wotM trette in 19BB. 

*Chsi^s nine to M weetc^s ftpMtin, hat these, 
eMospt the mmef me jamisiomf he tmrn 
neotstioas tee mnf meet me oel m meUehie 
beyond test w$ek. 


Spain only DKW and OhtbbhfihM dfowelF 
tlkir subsidiaries to enpoft. When politicil 

du^iBalfojb j#ril|ev<« tadq#jiijN 

the European Commumty the tnomy prob¬ 
lem of competitM^ on the Danish vitAet. 
between (o^y^odtioed Piat^ Renaulfs 
and Simeas aira ihdr cheaper Italian and 
French equivalents wjU arise. Ou die odier 
hand, BMC and its Spanish aUy Nuevsa 
Mxmrifla Quijano, adiiijtaUy Situated to 
supply souffieni and southwestern France 
as weO as die rkheri Spanish n)>i|ets, 
would stand to gam handsomely n »^n 
idned the Common Maiket. 


FIAT AND RUSHA 


Lt$st-Mimite Fears 

Mitm 

F iat is still on tentedioola over its car 
plant deal with the Russians, whose 
total value to Italy could be nearer 
£ 300-/300 millioo than the £tho 
genenmy mendoned. With a wfaofe Oiot «t 
Fiat’s head offige in Twin Mbr 'iff 
experts On ftomao boanesa and mdustw, 
th^tafcs Wffth (tie'Soviet'ffelqMiop beaffra 
HfS^jMr Alexffider Tufaxov,* mfilntt of auto- 

am||Kairi tedinicai thquirements ini| allow 
aamher fiiuropritn boinpaay J0..fW mem at 
the post. Feaii centre on BriMa%J|MC— 
or France’s Renault, ifhkh adpt ^try to 
ride in bn dK oack M General de Gaulle'S 
state visit-HSiMaaoilw in June. 

The saffg,|i duff the two skfai thavc not 
yet agieed *iig riie type of car oitt shoipid 
be praffipoed'in the Soviet UiiOn, The tag, 
a oew Flat model now ’hrio|;l|NlDclKd oh 
ffig hoaae M!{afket, was ptoh^ what the 
haHan cag ff lo i l^ had in «lM<f Bk deaC 
It aecoiai.' h iNh n ! y, . riDt the towrih 

ear hs.tohld> .-lUliSiiM sho^ liw n hui li g 
ahOwL Tiagr Rhne « h^er engfoe, at. Jewl 
The fag entpne is ooly i,aob.qit; 
TMg iniit smaficr wiadows to out na 
cold, and very tough suspension, Russian 
roads being what tlKy are. .They also have’ 
firm ideas about some features of the ideal 
car of the future. Having suddenly woken 
up to the aatoOMsbile age, they wint to be 
nally up to date, and prefer .engine and 
drive to be both in die front or both in the 
bode. No eidsHng Fiat uwilel uweto wdi 
requirements. Tbe Russiom could dun^ 
thrir nlads; k h otoo pessiMe that a tyjpe 
(ff car spedaRy desipied for die Ruasiaii 
market win be chosen in (he end. Bikhadi 
BMC and Renauk abbady make cars neater 
to Russim ideas of aaodem design than Fhg, 


GERMAN DUHISntT 


One Out of Three 

Frankfurt 

G brmam iadutiry’k attitude to Americaa 
hoMiugs in Germkn oampanka—00 
for fairiir tofeeantihprinciple' jh aa repently 
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OVER 
3 , 000,000 
CANADIANS 
ARE OUR 
CUSTOMERS 



WE CAN BE 
OF SERVICE 
TO YOU! 


You may be an exporter, or an importer, an industrialist with 
an eye turned towards CANADA-or-someone who sees in 
Canada an opportunity for a better life. VWiatever your 
objective we can be of assistance. 

Up-to-date, on-the-spot information about business con¬ 
ditions and prospects in any region of Canada is readily 
available through our two London offices, at both of which 
you wHI find friendly and helpful service. 

If you are thinking of setting up a branch of your business 
in Canada why not ask for a copy of our booklet "YOUR 
GUIDE TO ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CANADA" or 
telephone and have a chat with one of our Business Develop¬ 
ment Officers at the Main London office. 

Alternatively, if your interest is migration, ask for a copy of 
"CANADA TODAY". 


Bank of Montreal 



Main London OfRes: 47Thi«adn«edlo Si, E.'Ci2. Tal: LONdon Wall 1864 
West End Office: 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. Telephone: WHItehall 3061 


Over 950 Branches and Offices throughout Canada and Abroad 



Protect your dependants now 
...befbre it’s too late- 


with the help of this booklet 

Most ^ple with a Wifl to be administered hesitate to burden 
relatives or friends with such tasks. For over fifty years now, the 
Public Trustee has been exclusively concerned with managing family 
trusts and a host of other matters connected with this special aspect 
of private life. His Office, staffed by dedicated and sympathetic 
specialists in executorship, trust administration and investment, was 
created for very purpose. 

The Public Trustee has an enormous fund of experience and financial 
knowledge to draw upon. Also, by the very nature of the office, he is 
always on the spot—and always will be. (Bensficiarks are never put 
to expense of qppoinflng new truskesi) 

; human un^mtand^ State- 

i lecutity and secrecy are as$uted:by^1^4^mt^ AH 

' are provided ijil is not 

:: &w, to seek a.pnaifi^t, 

' iBoribUlkkmuiHon^J^ compldit i^rAurn m IjaWlce jQp below. 
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Export 



T he provision of cwnpetiiiye credit terms » mcreasit^j 
dedsi^ in obtaining imany overseas oontiiKtt or in «|*!!^ 
a ^ithold in overseas markets. Whether die requireii^ 
is for sbierm bridgingj|nanccat, t^ 

loans M||aior proje«s^‘itffinwoh',^^n can smoodi %'i^ ^ 
As meich^t ^^er§ Wth worht^wide finandd, 
l&.^’iMustrial contacts^ they dm give you realistic adirka 
wd assistance based on long experience and know-how. On dsis, 
m bn cM matters of company finance and investment, you are well 
adv»pd to ronsult Kleinwort Benson. 

ds This and othar ssrmcss arsfutfy deseribtd m a bookMs 

*Th0 Background m Merehmd BsmV, fvMeft t* ooaikM* on re4oe0L 



KLHINWOir , iil! 


Merchant Bankers 

BsttbUshed 1792 

ST. ALBANS HOUSE GOLDSMITM ST LONDON EOMANrioaHou^ 1531 
ALDBRMANBURY house LONDON BC2 AiETtopNiian 1797 
abbey house LEOPOLD STREET SHEFFIELD 1 SheSdd 29271/2 
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looked like hardening. Not the first, but 
the dearest, symptoms so far are the 
remarks of Dr Alexander Menne, a direc¬ 
tor of Farbwerke Hoechst who is a deputy 
in the Bundestag and diairman of its econo¬ 
mic committee, against American take-over 
offers to small shareholders of concerns in 
scattered ownership. 

Dr Menne, who said that three such ers 
(he gave no more precise details) are being 
contemi^ted, wants to prevent these plans 
from carried out—by legislation if 

necessary. He bases his attack on the viw 
that su<^ take-overs would cause dis^ct 
and and-American reaction among the Ger¬ 
man public. 

Meanwhile, there are already signs of one 
American take-over offer, the shares (rf 
Deutsche Erddl AG (DEA) .rose from 
about 120 to almost i8o per cent a short 
dme ago, because bourse rumours bad it 
that a take-over offer by the Condnental Oil 
Cmpany to the free DEA shareholders at a 
price of i8o per ceht was imminent. The 
c^er, it is said, will be made only if k is 
likdy to be accepted by holders of at least 
50 per cent of the share capital (DM 357 
million). This is dearly one of the thm 
cases dted by Dr Menne, and it remains to 
be seen now whether he will make good his 
threat and actually introduce a legislative 
inidadve in the Bundestag. And awaited 
with even greater excitement are the next 
two of his forecast American take-over 
offers. 


METAL FATIGUE 

Cracked Image 

T wice in two months, the Boeing com¬ 
pany has had the safety of its aircraft 
called into question, this rime just when it 
is seeking enough orders for its huge, 300 
ton jet to justify the $i billion risk of put- 
ting'the aircraft into production. This time, 
unlike the fright over tibe fear-engined 727, 
the furore is something of a storm in a tea¬ 
cup. Admittedly farigue cracks in the yard- 
high steel slab that belts the tail fin on to 
the fuselage of the 707 are something one 
could do w i th ou t, but they are nerther 
dangerous nor serious—^yet. This is the sort 
of kcy.mctuial. component that m?pcctors 
inspect with particular care; the fact that 
their periodic checks have begun to detect 
hair cracks in seven and ^bt-year old air¬ 
craft is more or less xoutt^. Cmain aitdaft 
parts sifoject to special loads have to be 
watched, and quite oftqi replaced, at inter¬ 
vals a good deal shorter than the dtesign life 
of the aircraft. After ten pears, there is not 
often much of the original aircraft left. 
Pitching its margin op the safe side, Boeing 
has warned airlines to Inspect the jtail of all 
707s with the equivalent of roughly five 
years’ civil operation; the airwonniaess 
Suthorides in Washington have causeci a 
inild flap by backing up Boeing’s insfiruc 
tions with a dircedve of its own to 
do. this, iiefore .the aircraft have .flown. 


another 50 hours: equivalieiK to 4^^ 
five days’ service. hoefsiitiiift 

involved. r ' !' -■ ' ^ 

There are two issues, on which the piddic 
needs reassurance, which because of the ak- 
lines* myopic attitude to anything "con¬ 
nected with safety, it is not likely to get. 
One is whether the hair cracks actually are 
dangerous. They have been found--«s 
might be expected—at pmnts nf 9tre^’ 
around the 20 bolt-holes in the It 

a large number of the 20 .were affpoted on 
any one aircrafr, the tail would iJnidte cer- 
tamly break off if either the aircraft Win mb 
turbulence or an uoexpecte^ heavy idad 
was applied to the rudder. But rbuline 
inspection seems^o for as wd are flowed 
to know—to have discovered die cracks long 
before this danger point was reached. 

The suggested cure is. to machine the 
cracks away if they are short, to replace the 
entkie forgmg^if they iMive spread more than 
half an mch. And the second issue is 
whether Boeing should faaVe foreseen this 
and designed against it. Probably diis was 
finpossible ; a structural weakness that does 
not appear for eight yrers <707$ have been 
in service ance 1958), is difficult to foresee 
on the drawing bbrd. And fatigue remains 
as much an art as a science; it is 
statisdcally difficult to predict because there 
is such a huge variation in the fadgue Hfe 
of apparently idendcal components, some 
endure nine times as many repeated loads 
as others. Where science has progressed 
since the disastrous days of the Gmnet is 
in designing aircraft components in such a 
way that if fotigue cracks start, they do not 
run like a ladder in a stocking. The 
one question that cannot be answered is 
whether these cracks explain BOAC’s recent 
Boemg crash in Tokyo where, the - tail 
admittedly fell a long way from the rest of 
rbe aircraft. All qqe can say. at this 9 tag^ 
is that on'balartb^, the'^idence' stlli *^g- 
gests that they didn’t, but that the trouble 
started in the engines, possibly in a bujlt 
turbine disc. y t 


COFFEE 

.Rtmnd to Africa. 


lO" iodKatcr « abortagg ef,ihat type ef 

‘ ^ : ' 

Prices 

of mlldB iuui lobuflfos took % sharp knock 
in hfoidi when die price of Brazils— 
unwashed criUcas-^aa lowered by a cent 
to 41 cents a lb (the third drop in six 
mondis) in an effort to disprove claims that 
demand was turning away from Briizils and 
that the others should therefore get larger 
quotas. Despite the marked preference lor 
mikls in the United States and northq^i 
Europe, and for robustas in southera 
Euroj^, when Brazils are dieap chbu^ the 
trade can take more of them ana sdU 
produce a sadsfactoiy blend by skilful roast^ 
mg. Sales of unwashed arabicas haVe h 
fact gone up, and Brazil is at last selling 
enough to fill its quota. 

The Africans’ success last week leaves 
unresolved the loiy^r-term dispute over 
which countries are to have thw quotas 
increased. Overall quotas just about equal 
worid import requirements (around 45 
millipn bi^). The only vray fobusta greweri 
can have their quotas mebased permanendv 
is by getdng other countries’ quotas redUCpd. 
And since Brazil holds 40 per cent of the 
total of all countries’ quotas, the Africans 
fed that it is up to Bratil to do some of the 
giving. This Brazil has so far adamantly 
refused to do, not only for reasons eff 
self-interest but also because it feels-^and 
this is now generaSy accepted—that quite 
a bit ,of the increased consumpdoh of 
robustas and nrilds is the result eff under- 
thc-oaiinter *non-quOta sales. As a restdt of 
this impasse the next meeidng of the inter¬ 
national agreement scbedulied ^ May 'to 
discuss quotas will abdost certainly have to 
be postponed. Brazil Is bradng itself for 
showdownl With 40 million bags of 


surplus coffee on its hands tbit could be 
dumped at any , time, and a more diver¬ 
sified economy it feels bfest placed to 
fight. Yet a compromise is'stiti possible. 
From behind-the-scenes acririty in Lohidon, 
Brazil appears ready to for^o some df Its 
quota in exchange for reall^^ solid assurances 
from the countries that gain by it that diCy 
will take definite measures to limit their 


T he. African rqhusU prodpoers narrqwjy 
won their tussle with Brazii last week 
and have held on to their increased share 
of world coffee sales. Thanks to the Ivory 
Coast holding off the market^* robusta prices 
have started to dimb agam after falUng 
. below 33.42 cents a lb two weeks, ago.' Had 
prices not risen, the temporary 5 pon^rent 
quota increase granted to the Afrirens last 
December would have been withdrawn. 
The Central American mild ceffee producers 
were not so lucky. Although El Salvadhe, 
Guatemala and Mexico stayed out of the 
market, prices of milds did not rise enough 
to jus^y retendon of their special quotas. 
These are granted under Jtiternadocuu Qof- 
fcc Agreement rules when prices stajr above 
a.fiezum kvelior X5.daya>r^hkh.ifi..t^^ 


THE OIFPERENT CO»WES. 
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COPPER 

Back to 

T ai$ has been a week of agonising inde« 
dsion by the Zambian copper pro^ 
ducers. One thing is clear. Roan Sdec- 
tion Trust and the Anglo American Cot- 
poradon were taken compktdy unawares by 
die extent ef last week's near 50 per cent 
rise in the Chilean producer price to £496 
a ton. Both coinpanies htirriedy dispatched 
their buying officers over the weekend to 
Lusaka for talks with the Zambian govern¬ 
ment. Tliese talks have now ended without 
any statement^ but further talks are at 
present beis^ held in Johannesburg 
between the Zambian producers and the 
Congo's Union Miniire. 

Some well placed sources are now sug¬ 
gesting that the Zambian producers have 
bracca themselv^ to go back to pricing on 
the London Metal Exchange. This is 
obviously a drastic move for the producers, 
after having religiously avoided the LMB 
for two years. But this alternative may 
more sense than following the Chilean 
lead A return to the LME could bring 
the price there down from its present £730 
wiA a thump-^rhaps to around £500. 
This would unify world copper prices at 
around the new Chilean level. Massive 
substitutioh away from copper is occurring 
at the point where consumers have to 
decide whether or not to pay the exorbitant 
LMB price (in Britain about 35 per cent 
of supply is bought at LME prices; in 
Europe sometimes as much as 50 per cent). 
If the Zambian producers return to the 
LME, the Congolese, American and 
Canadan producers will almost certainly 
follow suit. 


ke LME? 

Clearly there is a limit to which copper 
can be sold at different prices to different 
customers, and the re-establishment of the 
copper market on a unified basis would n^ 
a lot of sense. The darker side of any 
such change would be its impact on 
Britain's balance of payments. Some alarm¬ 
ing calculations have been circulating in 
this sphere; if Britain maintains the level 
of its copper imports from Chile, and if 
Zambian and other producers move to the 
Chilean price, and if Britain continues to 
use as much copper as it did before—then 
the total extra import cost would be £70 
million a year. . . . But these arc big ifs. 
Substitution of aluminium and plastics has 
already taken place, and is bou^ to con¬ 
tinue with price rises as sharp as this. 
World output of copper is on a rising trend, 
when the miners are not on strike. If the 
big producers did unload their supplies on 
to the London Metal Exchange, therefore, 
no one can be sure that the price there by 
the end of the year might not be £ 350 > 
£300, or anything else. Calculations of 
unchanged imports at the currently inflated 
price therefore make little sense. 


THECnV 

Unfair to Industry ? 

K nocking copy, having become an 
accepted instrument of British adver* 
tising, now seems to be spreading to the 
pronouncements of British businessmen. Sir 


Donald Stokes at the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce last weekend had all the 
hallmarks of a punchy Liberal party politi¬ 
cian; good all round knocking, slightly 
obscuring the central points. Sir Donald 
was undoubtedly voicing the deep-felt 
opinions of many industrialists other than 
him^lf in bis side swipes at the Gty of 
London. His complaint that the City's 
overseas earnings were only £110 million 
fastened on the wrong figure ; the appro¬ 
priate one as Mr W. M. Clarke's unofficial 
guess of £170-185 million fma earnings 
from Qty services in 1963. But the real 
question of whether excessive weight is 
given to the interests of the City has never 
centred on these direct earnings, which , by 
any measure are very considerable in terms 
of net exports in relation to the real 
resources used; the question has been 
whether the City’s interests and presumed 
interests have imposed a special and dis¬ 
advantageous inhibition on governments in 
relation to exchanj^e rate policies and over¬ 
seas investment policies. Nor should anyone 
have much doubt about the production 
value to the economy of the 5,000 people 
employed by the big merchant banks, keep¬ 
ing an invaluable eye on inefficient use oi 
some sleepy companies’ resources. At the 
other end of the scale, it is news to us that 
the 135,000 people employed by the clearing 
banks contain an undue proportion of the 
nation's brighter talents. And if indus¬ 
trialists like Sir Donald want more first class 
brains, they need only offer the money and 
the opportunities. 

Yet a number of Sir Donalff’s shafts weiu 
home. His complaints about prolifera¬ 
tion of financial services and dearth of 
financial competition is justifiable enough. 
Still more anomalous is the duplication in 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Gap wldanpd to £22 million. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Down in Fabrpary. when there was 
a more than seasonal amount of rain 
and sickness. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Up again in March, largely in the 

food sector. 

WAGES 

Another inereaao in March, 
more marked in hourty than weekly 
rates. 
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COMMNtES, 
LIKE PLANTS, 
MUST EITHER 
SROWOR DIE 


JCPej PBOMQTES HEALTHY 6BOWTH 


CoflBRMuet need c^Mtal to help tfaein grow, and capital 
it set ohmyt easy to come by—particularly for smaller 
coinpcides » tbdirairiy days, lliat's why ICFC came 
into being. 

The lob of ICFC is a spec^, one—to advance long-term 
devdoppneot capital toamall or medium-sized companies 
who aaed B«»ettamg more tbao short-term credit, but do 
not yet scA pttMic investment. Since we were founded in 
1945 with the batdeing of the Bank of England and the 
CkafiagBaidtt» we hnto helped about 1 , 50 & companies to 
grow; today we invest aboitt a nullion pounds a month 


in companies in whose future we believe. Our plant purch¬ 
ase and leasing schemes enable ooaqwnica td buy ptiat or 
re'm it* over a specified period, and we are alM able to 
advise them on such matters as stock exchange Iptationa. 
We Bsakc cettaia that every customer gets the h^ be 
needs in a form that ensures healthy growth widiout 
SnnaBhd strain. If you, too, are suffering from growing 
pains, oomc to us at ICFC. It may be that we can help you 
as we have helped so many others. Send for puf ltoajUat^ 
CipMforMakuit. Then come and talk to us about your 
needs. 



Piavy Hense,? OaptonB Avanna, Lnaden BCt 

Oflkci ia Mradl||||liani,.Briitoh €bariMig^<hutf » ■MtangB 

CaBUpnf, Ls« di jtt|wi«r, Mnadhcafa^ Ntwri mBe n hT >n» 
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caamieiicul «iid indiwtnd aswcudom—Sir 
Domild painted tDBo le|» ite 26 
institutnne in tiit own c o i a irtnfc ii r vddcle 
indusoy. And it )• e food lliiflf fBr com^ 
panics to be leododed tbet whenever they 
send a senior encative to sit on t com¬ 


mittee it OMtt them £40 s time. Good 
roQiiiig stuff, g die Cbaitman erf the Stodc 
Exchange gets up at the Mansioo House 
one day to comidra abont the cii^ in the 
tail of his Triumph Herald, so mudt the 
better. 


WOOLTEXIUER 

A Touch of Ruthlessness 


T he changet now caking place in the 
Yorkshm textile industry received a 
new twiai laac week, Woolcombcrs, the 
biggest cbmpany carrying our the first of the 
nuenerous processes which turn wool into 
clodig says k wants a change in the whole 

C tteni<xwool-buyuig. It confirmed that it 
s set up a new company to organise its 
wool-buying in Australia and that this com* 
pany would be prepared to buy privately, 
outside the auction system. The move has 
raised a furore in Australia and, in York¬ 
shire, has precipitated a fresh round of the 
gossip which these days is never far from 
the surface. And no wonder, pie move 
pm r^t to the heart of the industry’s 
bim^t problem. 

wool for worsted cloth is combed into 
tops (a sort of loose rope wound onto a 
Mkjrn). spun into yam, and then woven. 
The top-combing part has been traditionally 
divided among two groups: top-makers, 
who buy the wool and are financially lespon- 
•tble for seeing it through to the spinners, 
and the combers, who have done the actual 
sop-making on a commission basis. Both 
have been squeezed; partly by the down¬ 
ward pressure on maigins exerted from the 
otha end of the trade by the big multiple 
selling groups such as Burton’s, and partly 
by the rapid decline in the traditional 
business of exporting tops to the industries 
of less ^velop^ countries. The result has 
been over-capacity, and ferocious competi¬ 
tion (most firms ate small, with long hkh. 
tones, big reserves, slim margins and a 
Northem refusal to lie down and die). Over 
the last three or four years the price differ- 
€Doe between wool bouf^t in Australia and 
wool-tops aoM in Bradford bis at tunes 
ceased to exist Some firms have managed 
so turn out some profit at the end of the ^y 
by intensive speculation. But many have 
si^ losses year after yeas. 


of ofdeiSrHunder its own control—to feed 
its combfof stlichines. It is now reasomMy 
well baliSbed between top-making and 
cooibing. But dik Mali left it in the grip 
(ff the conditkxii rfbctiflg both top-makers 
and combers. Heaoe m move to privitte 
buying. By this meam k hopes to gm woidl 
at a lower price (some Australians hgve 
spotted this; hence the i^uegl) end, just os 
important, at a stable price. As a comber» 
in an industry which is becoming more 
capital-intensive, it does not regard the 
speculation which is the essence of the 
traditional top-making business as a good 
basis for investment. 

There is also another likely resuk of 
Woolcombcrs* pressure for more stable wool 
prices, which it has not been so anxious to 
talk about. Many smaU top-makers only 
keep going by successful sproidation. 
Grrater stability will cut down the room for 
speculation. Thus their last way of com¬ 
pensating for the structural wealuiesses of 
their position will be blocked. Many of 
them will go out of business, taking the 
combers with which they are allied with 
them. Capacity will be cut—something that 
is long overdue. This trend may make 
things a little tougher for Woolcombcrs too 
in the short run by cutting its own profits 
from speculation (naturally k tried to take 
over the best speculators when it was on its 
bqying spree among the top-makers), but it 
is now so large that it can ride things out 
a^ play to the long term. This ia ruthless 
action, which will not find favour in many 
comers. But it*s what Yorkshire needs. 


ROAD HAULAGE 

Being Bloody-Minded to 
the Incomes Board 


Big Boys Win 

F or most of its history, Woolcombers was 
the bigWK commission comber. In this 
poattion it had no control over trading con¬ 
ditions, and when they became suffered 
accordkgly. But k was too big foit to give 
up, as a small family merchanting business 
might do. Abo> ki mmagemeiit was too 
go^ to want to. So it set out to change 
things. It acquired a whole series of top- 
.JmlW so that k could rdy on a steady flow 


T he Prices and Incomes Board’s second 
look at road haulage was awaited with 
considerable interest, largely because k was 
to be the first time thaix. Mr Jones had 
analysed an industry twice. So great was 
the interest that the two main condusions— 
rime the recent Wages^Coundl pay award 
(whidi the Minister of Labour has still 
offidoky to ratify, and should now dday 
latifyfog) was bad and that insufficient pro¬ 
gress had been made on improvinff prodiiic- 
tivky since the first report—had already 


been accurately predicted. Even so, it was 
expected that the report would contain a lot 
of new information. In the event—although 
the implidt challenge to Mr Gunter to hold 
back a Wages Coundl award makes it a 
document of major potential importance— 
the report is dec^edly skimpy. 

It does not need much looking aroi^ 
to see why. The Board sought information 
from 330 firms, only 137 relied, and of 
those only 38 provided suffident detail for 
analysis. Some firms said they were too 
busy; most ignored all letters. The road 
haula^ induatry is, of course, full of tiny 
companies nm by tough, competkive men 
who do mac Ifise forms and government inter- 
ieronce, and k is noticeable that discourtei^ 
was greater rite smaller the firai. But this is 
just not good enough. Perhaps the squriid 
smsge me road hadage industry is rapidly 
acquit^ will start it asking questions of 
ksdf. Ine coming early warning bill should 
give Mr Jones, a statutory, nail-studded 
stick 


INSURANQE 

Talk First 

L ondon is still the centre of the world’s 
marine insurance market. And when 
its marine underwriters recommend in¬ 
creased premiums without prior discus¬ 
sion with their customers th^ can expect 
shipowners around the world to react. The 
increased premiums announced both for 
20-year-old and war-built ships and the 
cargoes they carry have produ^ cries of 
rage from shipowners. But an overhaul of 
Lmdon’s rates structure is long overdue. 

The extreme freedom of the London 
marine insurance market .is one of its main 
assets. An underwriter "can usually be 
found who will take on business at just that 
much less than his competitor. Shipowners 
with a reputation for the efficient operation 
of old ships need in fact have little fear of 
increased insurance costs. It is the shoe¬ 
string ship operator who has succeeded in 
maintaining a minimum standard of safety 
and efficiency on old ships since the end 
of the war—and lost more shijps than any¬ 
one else as a result—^that the increos^ 
premiums are likely to hit. Something had 
to give. Hull insurance was oax the most 
lucrative side of the marine insurance busi¬ 
ness, but k has not been a paying proposi¬ 
tion for the last three years as a resuk of a 
series of hurricanefB and other natural disas¬ 
ters riiat brou^ heavy ship losses. There 
has also been growing competition from 
New York and other msurance centres 
that has forced rates down. 

Cargo insurance has been subsidised by 
hull imurance for longer—some say as far 
.buck as 1950^ So a general overhaul of the 
race atrumre k needed. If it is skilfully 
oonducced, London’s ptedaminanoe in the 
market riiwld allow it to raise its earnuigs 
without losing too much business to com- 
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pedcors. Shipowners aro awaire of the 
probleim facing London, and know that a 
strong insurance market is to their own 
benefit; so they are not unsympathetic. 
But before making any more “suggestions"' 
for increased premiums, London under¬ 
writers might find discussions with their 
customers a good long*term investment, 
avoiding the bad blood that has just been 
caused by not bothering to talk first. 


BRITISH RAIL 

Success and failure 

T O adlieve the new 70 mph schedules 
between Paddington and Bristol and 
South Wales for heavy trains, the Western 
Region has bad to couple together two Eng> 
lish Electric Type III diesel electric loco¬ 
motives weighing together 206 tons—3,500 
hp spread over 123 feet. It takes just 81 
tons of electric locomotive to do the same 
work between Euston and Manchester and 
Liverpool—3,600 hp packed into 58 feet 6 
inches. The indictment in the comparison 
is not of diesel electric locomotives them¬ 
selves but of British Rail’s pussyfooting 
locomotive policy when replacing the steam 
engine. The legacy is a large fleet of un¬ 
necessarily heavy and grossly underpowered 
locomotives unable to maintain the speeds 
needed to attract business from the 
roads. 

Coupling the locomotives together gives 
the necessary power, but at great expense: 
there are four sets of controls, two of which 
cannot be used, and two small motor and 
generator sets instead of one big one. The 
Type Ill locomotive used has a normal top 
speed of 90 mph, raised to 100 mph by 
hotting-up in the railway workshops ; it is 
not the ideal type, since it develops a hefty 
pull at very low speeds and its tractive effort 
falls away in the upper speed range. The 
only British Rail locomotive capable of keep¬ 
ing the new Western Region timetable is 
English Electric’s Ueltic, and there are only 
22 of them, all busy keeping the proud East¬ 
ern Region’s schedules ahead of the part- 
electrified Midland Region’s. They have 
proved excellent machines but too expensive 
and complicated for general use. 

Electrification is obviously back in favour. 
But it would be economic nonsense even 
to think of electrifying the national system. 
To run the services needed to keep the rail¬ 
ways competitive, more powerful locomo¬ 
tives are needed, as the Western Region has 
demonstrated at such cost The projected 
4,000 hp Brush/Sulzer locomotive would 
^Ifil the requirements, but it has not yet 
run and British Rail has admittedly had 
enough trouble with Sulzer engines to war¬ 
rant a less than enthusiastic attitude. But 
luck, tl^y say, is with the bold. A bold 
buying of extra horse power would signifi¬ 
cantly increase British Rail’s chances of get¬ 
ting new business and putting the accounts 
in black. 
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engineering imports 

No Let~Up in Sight 

I MPORTS of engineering and electrical 
goods have been one of the really worry¬ 
ing things on the balance of payments front, 
and from the look of Z966’s first figures there 
is still plenty to be anxious about. In the 
first two months of the year the total import 
bill came to £108.8 million ; this was 36 
per cent up on the same two months of 
19^5. Admittedly the figure for Jamiary and 
February 1965 was hardly more than it was 
in i964^thank8 to the surcharge. But a 
rise of 36 per cent over even two years is a 
whopper. Nor is it offset by any great deeds 
on the expert side. Exports of engineering 
goods are going up—^faster than they did 
in 1965—but even so the percentage 
increase was only 9 per cent. So, once again 
the sum contributed by Britain’s basic in¬ 
dustry to the right side of the balance of 
payments is diminished—and there is no 
sign of a let-up. 

The particular fields in which imports 
have risen sharply are semi-conductors, 
.switch-gear, electronic computers, textile 
spinning machinery, aero and marine 
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engines, and plastic-working, machmery.. 
Those where imports have held steady are 
radios, office machin^, papet-maUng 
machinery, and domestic electrical equip¬ 
ment. This suggests that those areas of 
consumer demand which have been soft for 
the last nine mboths or so, such as refriger¬ 
ator: and domestic heating equipment, are 
still soft, but everywhere else . the rise in 
imports are more or less across the board. 
Simple and comj^cated equipment, maebin* 
ery we make a lot of and that which we 
make a little of: all have gone up. 

Imports of machine tools have increased 
by rather less than the average. The com¬ 
parison with January and February of last 
year shows an increase of only 21 per cent; 
compared with the last months of 1965 the 
rise is only 4 per cent. On the otbsT hand, 
exports of machine tools are also making 
much less progress than exports in the other 
sectors of engineering. In fact in January 
and February they were 6 per cent down on 
the first two months of 1965. Most of this 
fall is in exports to South Africa, whose 
intake of British machine tools has nearly 
halved. A mission sponsored by the 
Machine Tool Trades Association has just 
returned from South Africa. Its report will 
be interesting. 



FORD 

Whafs in a 
Name ? 

I T is a pity that Ford’s new 
Zephyr and Zodiac Mark 
TVs keep the names of their 
squat, undistinguished pre¬ 
decessors. Not only because 
they arc altogether new, but 
also because they are elegant-looking 
machines—what one imagines Lancia might 
have done with the Mustang. For the first 
lime in a Ford product, there is independent 
suspension, rear as well as front. The 
engines are V-configuration—now the 
normal Dagenham practice in cars of over 
1700CC —short-stroke, over square, designed 
to give maximum power at comparatively 
low speeds. The cars arc very comfortable 
with much more room than before : disc 
brakes are standard: the acrofiow ventila¬ 
tion system (first tried on the Cortina) is 
probably the best on any cheap range. 

A car like this which (unlike the Mustang, 
say) is new throughout, mechanically as wril 
as in body shell, could have teething 
troubles. But the opposition suffers from 
any comparison. BMC’s larger cars are, at 
best, commonplace and the big Vaux^ll 
Cresta is, though fast and comfortable, less 
sporty and elegant than the Ford. In the 
last two years, Ford has lost ground to the 
Triumph and Rover 2000s and the long 
gestation period for the Mark IV (which 
may result in a more reliable car) has given 


Triumph and Rover time to establish 
positions of some strength, ^at could 
suffer from a credit squeeze as well as from 
Ford are the Jaguars, the Humbers and the 
Rover 3-litrc. 

Ford is no stranger to the big-car 
market : in Britain in the last ten years it 
has been the dominant figure. But at the 
same time it has suffered, and is suffering, 
from having a name for being cheap and 
flashy. With its new cars, encouraged by the 
surprising success of the “executive” Zodiac 
Mark III (£200 more), Ford has . gone bald- 
he^ed for the quali^ market. The range is, 
being advertised as though it were the most 
square of businessmen-carriers. There arc 
(lagers here. In puttiim prices up by about 
£100, so that even the Z^yr 4 costs £933, 
Ford could lose some of the large-economy- 
family-car nmrket to the ungain^ and so far 
unsucccstful BMC 1800. Abroad is a 
different matter. Ford dealers and 
assemUers the world over have had nothing 
to compete with Mercedes or Citroen— 
particularly in Europe. The coming battle 
with the Mark IVs should be interesting. 
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HOVmiCnAFT 

Creating a Club " , 

T ne higfilifbt of the first press ooofer^ce 
to be held by the newly formed Britidi 
Hoverersh Corporttion this week was o film 
showing hovercraft operating impres^sivcly in 
oonditiODS ranging from tropical swampland 
to Swedish & at sub-zero temperatures. 
Amazing. But this is stiB a development 
project. Commercial sales are not likely to 
start boomi^ until a really Wg hovercraft 
has proved itself as a paying proposition— 
not Hkely for another two years. This needs 
an orgamsatioQ big enou^ to carry initial 
development costs while promoting sales on 
an intematioiial scale to get its business 
moving. Thb is wh^ the new corporation 
-Hsrkh an initial capital of £$ million—was 
set up. 

The British Hovercraft Corporation is 65 
per cent owned by Westland^ 25 per cent 
by Vickers^ 10 per cent by the government- 
sponsored National Research Development 
Cotporation which has two non-executive 
members on the board of direaors. But 
NRDC controls all the major British 
hovercraft patents and candidly admits that 
the new corporation constitutes a hovercraft 
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dub. No-one will be able to license bovtz- 
craft patents from the NRDC without the 
approval of the exhtiog membera. So litr, 
tM only other member of the club—apart 
from the newly formed BHC—is Britten- 
Norman Ltd.—a small Isle of Wight ak firm 
successfully developing a range cl little low- 
cost hovercraft, but BHC already owns 25 
per cent of that company as well. There are 
signs that Vosper-Thomeycroft Ltd., a com¬ 
pany specialising in naval ship construction, 
will be allowed to join the club to develop 
the hovercraft for spedfically naval pur¬ 
poses. But the NRDC has made it dear 
that, from now on, any aspiring member 
will have to contribute new ideas whidb do 
not conflict with any of the existing 
family’’ of hovercraft (which already 
includes hovertrains as well as road trans¬ 
port) being devdoped by current dub 
members. 

Is this quite what the NRDC was set up 
to do ? it must see that its patents are 
exploited with maximum efficiency, which 
could well mean restricting the number of 
licencees. But is it really desirable that a 
company seeking merely a hovercraft 
licence, but no financial aid from NRDC, 
should have to submit its plans for the 
approval not only—perfectly properly—of 
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NRDC but of Westkad and Vickers too ? 
Hatdfy. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The Ministry of Technology has been 
busy recently. This week it announced a 
£106,500 researdi contract with the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
for research on a general purpose Compiler 
Processor for digital computers. (Gompilen 
convert programme languages close to 
ordinary English into binary machine code.) 
Two capital grants have also been awarded 
to the British Iron and Steel Reseanffi Asso¬ 
ciation—£47,300 for an ICT machine to 
extend reseat^ Work and £10,000 m ^ 
British Coal Ifdlisation Research Assodatibn 
towards a general purpose Elliott computer. 
The mteresting pdnt about these grants is 
the obvious buy Britishness ” of them. 

* 

The Post Ofike is campaigning for letter 
boxes conforming to British Standards In¬ 
stitution specifications, with openings not 
less than 8 ins by if ins and with no rough 
edges. They shc^d stand between 2 ft 6 in 
and 4 ft 9 ins from the ground. The idea it 
to minimise the damage done to newspapers 
and journals—and postmen’s hands— 
squashed through eccenirically-sized slots. 


Science on a 
Shoestring 

A rabbit warren of untidy rooms in a ram¬ 
shackle converted house at Cambridge is 
the home of the nearest thing in Britain 
SO Ahterica’s east coaat cotaiy of small 
•chntMo leaearoh companies aflWaied n> 
neaiby ti^veifilties. Bssentially a sden- 
tific consultancy, Cambridge Gohsultants 
was started six years ago by an engineer¬ 
ing graduate, Tim Eiloait, and is a brave 
and much needed attempt to bridge the 
gap between academic **pure’' science 
research and industrially applied science 
techniques. Recently, Mr Robert Max¬ 
well, publisher of Pergamon sciendfic ** 
Press, has bought a substantial interest in 
the company—with provision for loan 
stock finance. He is not the only interes¬ 
ted pany. A European investment group, 

European Enterprises Development,” 
has also acquired shares, only enough for 
a **visiting card” acquaintance. But it 
shows that where British merchant banks, 
which rarely sec beyond a bank balance, 
fear to tread, others arc prepared to con¬ 
ifer long-term speculative ventures on 
the basis of market research. Apart from 
the extra capital, this understanding 
should provide a useful launching pad for 
Cambridge Consultants when Britain does 
evcnniallly enter the Common Market. 

CamMdge Consultants began as a 
technical transhiftbn agency in order to 
raise some cash but rapidly developed 
into its present pattern, dealing mainly 
In electrizes and light engineering. Both 



staff and turnover have doubled every 
year and the directors expect to see this 
rate^of growth condhue. There arc now 
thirty full-time staff, of which fifteen are 
engineers drawn mostly from Cambridge, 
thek average age is 29, nobody is over 
32 and most have done at least two years 
in industry. Outside advisers are used 
occasionally and paid fees for thek 
recommendadons. Some academicians 
are so happy to have a go at a pracdcal 
problem that they will do it free. The 
computer team of four, headed by lann 
Barron, an ex-Elliott Automation man 
(advanced computer techniques), is busy 
with the development of smaU specialised 
types of computers, a field in which the 
four claim there is a lot of bad design, 
and a virtually untapped market, most 
Companies opdng for the larger 
computers. 

The marketing side of the business is 
handled by an ex‘-Harvard Business 
school man; companies like Standard 
Telephone and Cables, Hotpoint and 
Rolls-Royce have used its services. 
But his first contract ever came from an 
American company. Working on a con¬ 


tract and cost plus basis, Cambridge Con¬ 
sultants also manages to do its own pri¬ 
vate research. One of its contracts for 
small, efficient amplifiers to go into 
nuclear submarines was won when it 
managed to produce the required perfor¬ 
mance, adapted from its own designs, 
within six weeks. Around the workshops 
in various stages eff undress are computers 
for warehousing and packaging applica¬ 
tions, radar equipment, prototype looms 
for speeding up textile manufacture and 
a typewriter teaching machine invented 
by one of the directors, bought by a cus¬ 
tomer and* due to go into production any 
day. The consultancy does not see its 
future role only in advising and kleas. 
When a suitably factory has been con¬ 
structed, it intends to go into small scale 
production of specialised modules and 
will look around for companies to buy 
licences. All this takes money. The 
Ministry of Technology and the National 
Research Development Corporation know 
what is going on but so far are merely 
benevolent bystanders. 

Although the engineers will turn thek 
hands and thek Very Inventhre heads to 
almost any industrial problem, it is in 
the new electronic tcbhnologies that their 
passion Hes. And passion it is. Quite a 
few have turned down better-pakl jobs 
both ill Britain and the States to work in 
the company's ^umparativcly free and 
stimulating atmosphere. The recurrent 
complaint is that top management in large 
companies are often too old and too con¬ 
servative to want to know anything about 
revolutionary elcctroiiic applications— 
that old British sickness. 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 

Miniprofits 


T hoz interim statement from the British 
MoIiqt COTporation makes pretty 
depressing readi^. Leaving out Pressed 
Steel’s million, profits for the half year 
£7-15 million arc down by over 40% 
from production only 5% down at 436,000 
vehicles. But this was 85,000 below capa¬ 
city: the shortfall being attributable roughly 
a quarter to last winter’s gas stoppage, a 
quarter to strikes at com^nent suppliers, 
and a half to strikes in BMC’s own 
factories. 

The results emphasise how heavily BMC 
is dependent on smaller cars with low profit 
margins. It therefore needs to produce 
them in maximum quantities. The Minis 
and the 1100s account for nearly two-thirds 
of production: profits from them had been 
delayed by len^hy teething troubles and 
they should be both profitabk and recession 
proof. But BMC cannot hope to recoup 
lost profits elsewhere: although the MGB 
sports car is a winner, others of its cars 
are either ageing or unsuccessful recent 
introductions. And BMC has had long 
drawn-out problems over the transfer of its 
commercial vehicle business to Bathgate in 
Scotland. 

Three things could transform the outlook 
for BMC. One will happen: the other two 
might. No one can deny BMC’s skills in 
pr^uction engineering: these will be fully 
applied to the integration of Pressed Steel’s 
factories with BMC’s own. And these 
plants are near enough to steelworks to take 
full advantage of the steel companies’ new 


pricing systems. The result will be much 
more efficient production. At the .same 
time, BMC is investing heavily m plant and 
machinery in an attempt to get perhaps 
another quarter of capaaty from its present 
factories. Its present capital employed and 
vehicles produced per worker are not 
high by intcmaitionai standards, so there is 
plenty of room for improvement. 

Secondly, BMC could cure its labour 
problems: a determined effort is certainly 
being made, and a time of credit squeeze is 
always conducive to efforts at industrial 
peace. Third, BMC could produce soon a 
reliable new medium-sized car, so that 
people trading up from the Minis and the 
1100 did not continue to drift over to the 
more attractive prospects offered outside the 
BMC range. But i^ess a new one-and-a- 
half-^litre car were fully developed before 
introduction, it could be a brake, rather than 
a spur, to profits for years. And whatever 
the long-term prospects, under a creffit 
squeeze BMC’s sales ab^e the 1100 will 
go down more sharply than its competitors. 
BMC expects bad j^ars, and has a dividend 
reserve and cash enough to maintain the 
dividend for some time. But if BMC can¬ 
not cure its labour troubles and does not 
produce a good new car within the next 
eighteen months then it’s in trouble, and 
even the present yield of 8% at 12s. 6d. 
will look only adequate. BMC could buy a 
respite by buying Jaguar, to oet a ready¬ 
made range of large cars—^and £2 million 
in profits which would be cheaply got at 
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anythiognear Jaguar’s |»:esent price. But it 
is more likely that further deieriocatioQ in 
BMC’s margins and share price could lead 
to a merger with the smailer but livelier 
Lcyland group. For BMC is not 
invulneraNe; by far the largest share¬ 
holder is the Nuffield Foundarion (with 
20% of the capital), which needs, above all, 
steady and reliable income. It mi^ well 
feel that this was more secure from Leyland 
plus BMC than from BMC alone. A merger 
—a sort of reverse managerial take-over by 
the smaller company—could have a gid- 
vanizing effect on BMC. A similar merger 
five years ago by General Electric with Ac 
smaller and spritelier Sobell worked 
wonders. 


ROBINSON/DICKINSON 

Defensive Papers 

merger proposed on Thursday 
JL between Ac two paper and packaging 
companies £. S. & A. Robinson and John 
Dickinson has the blessing of boA bmrds 
of directors, and so will undoubtedy go 
Arough. It is a natural defensive move in 
the face of recent expansions by take-over by 
Reed and Bowater, the two biggest British 
paper groups. Robinson and Didkinson 
have naturally complementary lines. Robin¬ 
son is Ae bigger company, wiA as^ of 
£^$ million against rmllion for Diridn- 
son, and is primarily in packaging: it has re¬ 
cently tied up with ICI so as to get a stake 
in the plastic packaging market. Robinson 
is lAo the second largest producer of coated 
papers in Ac country, after Ae still-indep^- 
dent Wiggins Teape. Dickinson’s speciality 
is high-grade paper. 

The deal is called a merger—presumably 
in deference to the owners of Diddnson, 
for otherwise it would have looked Hke a 
take-over by Robinson. There ynXL be a 
new holding company, and both sets of 
ordinary shares are getting a mixture 
shares and 7I % 25-year loan stock. This 
has been the characteristic pattern of many 
recent take-overs: it makes very good sense 
with Ac new tax-system since it provictes 
gearing—cheap at even 7!%—to sustain 
the now-expensive equity. The gearing will 
be especially useful since before the dori 
both shares yielded over 5 % (eross cost over 
8%) and had a Prioe-Earmngs ratio of 
around By one criterion Ae new com¬ 
pany oug^t to prosper: it is sometimes held 
that investors should buy the Aares of any 
company brave enough to commissmn really 
well designed buildup. And Robinson has 
one of very &w good buildings built in 
Bristol since doe war. 
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iBAVENHAM/SlNCaAlON * COLS 

FrcfiU V. Principles 

T hbu it a principle at itaue in the 
Ovadnm Foodt/Singletoo ft Cote 
iSrir. Cavenham, the ttaaCj maea 
bhcuk and iiteee grooR wtnte lo «<« « 
iia for a leretae takeover oc 

8 ft Q tobacco and coofecttanay wb^ 
aatetL nliooe direcnott are natutriljr agai^ 
Caveidiam’t ideaa. They lay, fairiy enough, 
that If S ft C tened abaiet to the Gaveoliain 
aobaidtery In return for to aateia, the 
Gavenham compaiqr would control S ft C 
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idwoe piesem ahanbolden would be a mere 

ramp minnhy. Moat ef dwae riitieholdert 
are amaU inveatora, althou^ 22% of the 
equity b already owned indirectly by the 
parent Cavenham Foods company. Since 
Cavenham b a doae company and b todf 
oouorolted by a private company, Cavenhm 
bivestmentt, S & C sharriwldera wo^ be 
left helpless at the bottom of a pnan^ 
Cavenham’s two nominee 8haiehold|eia 
have now requisitioned a genenl meeting 
of the company to try to dect to die S & C 
board Mr J. M. Gridsmi^ and Baron Alexb 
de Guneburg, the chairtnaa and deputy 
ifltairtnan cf Otveoham. Shaiehriders who 
oppose the Cavenham move dunild bbvi- 
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ouriy vote against the repohidon, whidi 
would let the enemy In by the badt door. 
But they have to consider vhetber it b 
worse to be die minority m a possiUy 
successful con^iany or die sole owners of 
an unsuccessful one. In the year to January 
31, 1965, S ft Cs trading profits were at 
a ten-year peak of £2^2fiOO, but desmte die 
boom in n^cco and confeotiotiery nib waa 
only 30% above die 1954 total and the 
record haa been erratic. The payment of a 
gross dividend thb year could well take tqi 
all die avaflabte earnings, so any furthet 
ten in p^ts could mean lower dividends. 
Cavenham’s history b too short to judge, 
but given S ft Cs uninspiring record even 


ntSURANCB SHARES 

Legal and General-— 
the Fallen Idol 

T he iQsiHiace share maihcc hat tdll not 
recovered from the shock of Lcpl and 
General Assurance's results a fortni^t ago: 
a mainuined dividend of sst after a jump 
from js. ad. CO 5s. in 1963, from is. 8<L 
to 3s. Id. in 1960, and xod. to is. 8 d in 
1957. Nor has thfr week's statement from 
Viscount Harcourt helped mactets. Above 
aUp the investment status of Legal and 
General itself> that most blue-eyed of blue 
chip growth stocks, haa been kno^d for 
six. Offidallyp Legd and General is a com- 
poails insurance company, but all that really 
maners about it for investment purposes is 
its life side. Since life assurance this cen- 
tuip haa been in a state of virtually con- 
boom, shareholders (in those few 
life eAoes t^t have them) have done 
very nicely. Apart from Legal and 
General's eoiart, iniBation minded inv^- 
mest poHcy—for it was a pioneer in buying 
equitiea and property—the real advantage 
to L ft G's shaichc^ers has arisen from its 
former heavy concentration on without- 
profiti policies, which, in an inflationary age, 
yield handsome surpluses for shareholders. 
But in the mid-fifties L ft G moved into 
wi'A-profits busmess in a big way. Admit¬ 
tedly, shardioklcfs get oo^tenth of the 
pronts of the with-pirofits fund, but the 
directors also give the with-profits policy- 
holdeis a share in the surpluses on 
the withottt-profits fund. Tlds did not 
matter when me widi-profits fund was small. 
But it has grown quiddy, hdped by die 
fadlity offmd to some wimout-jprofits 
policyholders to convert tbdr poBacs on 
suitable terms. The cnmdi has now come. 
Out of Legal and General's triennial 
revaluat^ surplus policyholders are to get 
^15.6 mUlion, with £4.8 million for share- 
fao&riv Last time round, in 1963, policy* 
holders got only £5.7 million, with shaxe- 
holdert gating roui^y what they are to get 
now. the smpUste argument runs, the 
policyholto* wtkk haa trebled, while 
diaidiolddn are ro get the same as before. 
AndtheydmiHlifccit l 

Thcywerowafiieclnet^^ In 19^3 

the cost of poUcyholdcci' bonuros jumped 


from £1.7 million to £5.7 million; but 
since the shareholders' portion increased 
enough to allow the dividend to rise from 
3s. 2d. to 5s., nobody^ noticed Lord 
Harcourt’s warning at the time. Morcov«, 
Legal and General is in competition with 
otlKr life offices, most of which have no 
shareholders asking for more. But none of 
this explains the obscurity of the chairman’s 
comments about the future, nor the absence 
of full cxplanadon of why dividend growth 
has so alxraptly and unexpectedly come to a 
halt L ft G gets a greater percentage of 
its income unfranked from property—rather 
t^n franked from dividends—than most 
offices, but this is not a full explanation. 

By blaming the change in the tax system. 
Lord Harcourt has only increased the con¬ 
fusion. In fact, the increased cost of this 
year's dividend has been balanced by a 
transfer out of hidden reserves. But will 
it be next year ? If not, the dividend may 
actually have to be cut. But Lord Harcourt 
says that the amount available for distri¬ 
bution will increase before long.” What 
does this mean ? Unless L ft G starts to 
revalue its life fund annually instead of 
triennially, how can the amount available for 
distribution possibly increase before 1969 ? 
Was the check due to temporary favors, 
such as the heavy cost of new busmess, 
in a period when business has expanded 
rapidly? 

The chart shows how the price of Legal 



and General has fallen £2 since the 
dividend statement: a drop of oyer 20% 
to £7. On the maintained 5s. dividend the 
shares yield 3!%. Meanwhile, other life 
assurance sham also have tended to lose 
ground for reasons that are less soundly 
based. Legal and General's situation here 
is peculiar to itself. Ocher companies have 
been writing with-profits policies for longer, 
and so the impact of bonuses to provide the 
profits has been more gradual. What matters 
for the Prudential and the Equity and Law 
is the impact of the change-over to the new 
tax system. They will need the cushion of 
hidden reserves to soften the blow, but they 
have plenty of them. 

Blow upon Blow 

M eanwhile, the composite companies 
have been producing a quota of 
bad news. That from the Orion—-divi¬ 
dend cut by five points to 15%—^is the most 
spectacular. Like the chairman of Legal 
and General, the directors of Orion blame 
the tax system; but there is more to it than 
that. 

What actually happened that there 
were no profits at all, anyway. Because 
Orion’s marine underwriting went too badly 
in 1964 and 1965 (it was not the only one ; 
see page 396) the account had to be 
strengthened ” by a Irapafer of £250,000 
of profits. This aruount almost exactly wipes 
out what was left of Orion’s investment 
income and marine underwriting profits (for 
1962), after deducting £271,000 lost on fire 
a^ accident underwriting (in i9fi^)- 
As with ocher composite companies, these 
fire and accident losses were presumably 
greatly increased this year (from £1799000) 
by the abnormally bad American hurricane 
experience, including Betsy, which also 
contributed to the marine account losses. 

And, as expected, the ravages of hurri¬ 
cane ^tsy have reversed other composite 
companies’ hopes of a return to profitability 
on their American underwriting. Both 
Northern and Employers and the Sun 
Alliance have turned in depressing results. 
Both, however, have maintained their divi¬ 
dends. This, in painful contrast to the 
image of insurance shares five years ago, is 
eomediing to be thankful for nowadays. 
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always follow rules 
to the letter. 


Butth^ like to fly with 
them because th^ do. 


There^s a rule that all passengers must fasten their seat 
belts before take-off. Not so long ago we had one gentle¬ 
man who wouldn’t The captain tried for twenty minutes to 
convince him. Unsuccessfully. TTien he turned the plane 
around, taxied back and gently threw him off. 

The other passengers probably felt a little inconvenienced 
We hope they also felt more comfortable about hard-headed 
German thoroughness. And realized that there’s one*nice 
thing about people who are fussy about little things. They’re 
extremely fussy about big things. 





Chawnan Harry B. EkbUm Mpg a cugtomar in London 


In England, loo. you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 



Chasemm know England intimately. 

They understand its people, its econ¬ 
omy, its banking eyeton. 

their big branch at 6 Lombard 
Street in London, they can help you with 
any inteniational business or trade t^ 
action. 


As a matter of fact, anywhere in the 
world you choose to do busmess there’s 
a Chase Manhattan brandi, representa¬ 
tive, affiliate or ooirs^;K>nd0nt bank to 
serve you. And wherever you live, ivriier- 
ever you trade, Chase Manhattui can 
help you. We a^ for the opportunity. 


THE CHASE MA^ATTAN BANK A 

NATIONALISATION ^ 

HttdOSor.lClMwllniUttan Bub, N«wYm4c.N.Y. toots 
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an unproved partner could be better than 
independence. 

Cavenbam could, ^rhaps should, have 
offered its own shares in exchange, although 
the same objection would apply against 
being a minority in a controlled company. 
But Cavenham is intent upon building up a 
quoted wholesaling subsidiary whose shares 
could be used to buy further wholesaling 
businesses like S & C. This in itself gives 
S & Cs shareholders some guarantee that 
they will not see their dividends suppressed 
for the gK^ of the ^oup as a whde ; and 
as the minority is likely to grow to 49% 
the market in the shares of a growing 
company should be a broad one. 

At the moment S & C’s shareholders have 
insufficient information to judge the offer. 
But, as Cavenham proposes that the com¬ 
panies’ respective auditors should work out 
the terms, they could obviously instruct 
their direaors to have these sums done 
without prejudicing their position. They 
may find that the Cavenham company would 
have too bij? a share, either because it is 
bigger in itself or because its greater 
efficiency wunants putting a higher price 
on it. If it is more efficient, the l^st course 
would surely be to accept and share in the 
efficiency applied to S & C. 

YORK TRAILER 

The Year-and~a-Day 
Stag 

T he issue by the York Trailer company 
was eagerly oversubscribed on Thurs¬ 
day, in a rush renuniscent oi the Good Old 
Days of Tonibcll and other fabled issues of 
five years ago when the sun was going to 
shine for ever on profits and a Conservative 
government. York is an unusual success 
story, the child of a Canadian company that 
has fast outgrown iis parent. Apparently 
the issue was for the usual reasons—^that is 
the owner of the parent company had too 
much tied up in one business. And yjYii 
of the £^50^000 capital is being marketed 
at seven times the nominal value of 2s., to 
ensure that York is no longer a close com¬ 
pany by British tax regulations. 

York has benefited enormously over the 
last few years from the belated swing to 
articulated rather than unitary lorries in the 
British market. The swing has still some 
way to go, by American standards. And 
further boosts will come from the increased 
use of trailers to ship goods to Europe and 
in their use as mobile stores, to save valuable 
warehouse space. The competition is con¬ 
siderable, especially now that supply has 
more Or less caught up with demand. But 
York is better placed than any other inde¬ 
pendent supplier. It makes its own axles, 
and will soon be supplying them to other 
users, 80 is not so dependent on outside 
suppliers as competitors. In addition, York, 
a pioneer of large specialised trailers, is 
announcing a new range this week. 

The trebling of profits to jC54fi»ooo in 
five years has brought a level of profit 
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flwgins, on sales as on capital employed, 
that dearly cannot be kept up, and tk level 
forecast for the year is down to £440^000. 
Even so, the shares are priced at only 
times earnings. This is cheap, and alloca* 
dons will be so small that a large premium 
is likely. This will be artificially increased 
by the effects of Che short-term cafMtal gains 
tax, which locks in for a year speculators 
who might otherwise have got out quickly. 
So any buyer for a year-ond-a-day after the 
date of issue is paying, an unnecessary 
premium. But after May 4,1967, the shares 
might again be interesting. 

BEAR BRAND 

Thanks to Courtaulds 

T he ordinary shareholders in Bear Brand 
are obviously happy to accept the bid 
from Courtaulds: in 1965 the company had 
a loss, and even the 1964 earnings, at 
/^9o,ooo, were only a little more than half 
the total in i960. But the '"A” shareholders, 
who have no vote, must be less than happy, 
sinc% Courtaulds is not bidding for their 
shares. It argues, reasonably and jusdy, that 
it wants control so that it can reorganise the 
company to fit in with the recently pur¬ 
chased Derby and Midland Mills and 
Kayser Bondor to form an efficient outlet 
for Courtaulds’ nylon. To achieve this 
objective there is no need to spend extra 
money on buying the votelcss shares. 

There is no legal obligation to buy the 
non-voting shares and no moral obligation 
either ; the “A” shareholders bought what 
they wanted and with the purchase went the 
risk that they would one day be treated as 
they have b^en treated. As a voiceless 
minority in a big group, whose main con¬ 
cern is to make profits from nylon manu¬ 
facture rather than from selling finished 
goods, they are in an unenviable position, 
li would cost the mighty Courtaulds only 
£$00^000 or so to buy them out. Yet, how¬ 
ever much buying out the “A” shareholders 
v/ould delight reformers in the City and 
press, the case against non-voting shares 
might be strengthened if Courtaulds main¬ 
tained its legalistic attitude ; the Bear Brand 
case demonstrates so clexrly the danger of 
allowing non-voting shares to be issued at 
all, that the continuing public outcry would 
ensure that non-voting ordinarv shares were 
ultimately banned and enfranchisement 
made compulsory. 

LLOYD’S PACKING WAREHOUSES 

Getting Warmer 

C OPE Allman InteFnational’s new and 
higher bid should be meat and drink 
to the .managing director of Lloyd’s Pack¬ 
ing Warehouses (Holdings), who, in the 
ninth week of the company’s defence against 
Cope, has shown his equanimity by retiring 
to the country. But. will it be sustenance 
enough after the weeks,of rigorous holding 
out? Three Cope Ordinary shares and 
3s. 4d. nominal of the quite lightly covered 
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loan atock puts a value of about 371. ML 
cm the Lloyd's shares. The exact value of 
the bid afto weeks of ftuctuetions in the 
price of both stocks is as unoerain as ever. 

The situation now is that, with Lloyd’s 
figures for 28 weeks of the year showing 
every sign of living to the company's 
forecasts, both sides in the bid know that 
Lloyd’s is worth 40s. a share to Cope. Who 
actually gives in is largely a question of 
bluff. Cope and its adviser Investment 
Analysis could incur a little more City dts^ 
approval, following the Stock Exchange’s 
demands last week, by sticking to its new 
price and building up its acceptances by 
one way and another to over 50%. Even 
at its present commitment of something over 
40% it might just win a proxy battle over 
a company which has a long and disparate 
list of shareholders. 

. On the other hand Lloyd’s and its adviser 
Hill, Samuel know that both Cope, with its 
offer unconditional, and the prestige of 
Investment Analysis are deeply committed 
to success. Even at 40s. a Lloyd’s share* 
the group would do a power of good to 
Cope’s heavy over-gearing and lack of 
assets, and the sale of some of Lloyd’s less 
profitable assets could improve Cope’s 
liquidity. The defence would probably 
have to take the form of persuading Lloyd’s 
voting Preference shareholders into disen¬ 
franchising themselves, by offering them a 
better coupon. But this too could lead to 
ugly City scenes. The most sensible thing, 
since the merger is inevitable one way or cIk 
other, would be for both sides to get 
together and agree ceremoniously. 

BICC 

A Real Cost Squeeze 

B ritish insulated Callender’s 
CABLES is the biggest single user of 
copper in Britain. Last year it 318,000 
tons mostly from Zambia. So if ttic 
Zambian producers now decide to follow 
Chile’s lead in raising their price by £160 
to £496 a ton copper woi:M cost BICC 
something like £43 million extra—a fifth 
of total sales in a business with narrow pro¬ 
fit margins. The effect of this, or of a pos¬ 
sible decision by the Zambian producers to 
sell their metal in the free marke^ on 
BICC’s home sales would not, oddly enough, 
be drastic. Far competitors lixe Delta 
Meul and Associated Hectrical Industries 
would also be hit. In any case BICC is 
turning more and more to aluminium—at 
only £196 a ton. By 1970 half BICC’s wire 
and cable business will be of aluminium. 
And with BICC’s new electrolytic refining 
plant starting up next year, it will be able 
to turn to Britain’s scrap reservoir for a 
large chunk of its copper requirements. 

But BICC’s exports are highly vulnerable 
to a price rise. Last year BlCC increased 
exports by 47% to ^40 million. Although 
BICC claims that ffiis was largely due to 
export rebates BICC’s ability to hay about 
three-quarters of its copper a^ the lower 
producer price—/280 and then £336 a ton 
—certainly helpM. For foreigii competitors 



^riril y Umm h Getmuy only got about 
mli Acir auppHea at dua price nod had to 
boy. rite nat ut aartntant—«p to £400 a 
COD more free maiktt prices. Should the 
ZjMahian price be jnctoaied BIGC’s com* 
Beridvc aomtage iriU shrink conaideaUy 
m any case. Au the free market price is 
bound to fall with a more realistic producer 
price or of mcreasing supplies from pro- 
duoen. 

BICC'8 future pioblems loom after a very 
food year. Sales were up by £38 millioii 
or 18% to a record £254 miUioii and 
tradtof pf<^t rose bv a higher percentage 
fo £7.6 million, gtTmg a return of 6.9% 
on sales, fracdo^y better than 19^4^ 
and donUa die levds of the price war yean 
in the early sixties. BlCC faces the effects 
of an econ^c squeeze at home and a cost 
squeeze on direct exports (£40 million). 
But £117 million came from the groin’s 
overseas companies in 14 different countries, 
wludi accoufit for 30% of total capital 
employed and contribute some 32% of net 
proot. They are less vulnerable than the 
parent to price increases, if only because 
less of their copper comes at the cheaper 
price. The new tax system makes the now 
gross dividend very expensive but there is 
no reason for filCC to stop borrowing 
abroad to finance overseas deveilopineiits 
and so gear up UK earnings. At 66 b 8d with 
a dividend yidd of 5.2% and a prke/eam- 
ings ratio of almost exactly 12 times, the 
shares are trading at the bottom of a narrow 
band in whidi they have been for several 
years. The price will be over^dowed by 
the threat to costs—-and hy die revdations 
cf the Garda Trust affair, in which several 
directors of the company, including the 
chairman, dearly preferred thek executive 
share options in shares outside their own 
oompany. Iheir ladt of confidence may be 
shar^ by investors. 

GBSTETNBR 

The Twenty~one Day 
Wonder 

G estbtner, of the duplicating madiines, 
has one of the most immaculately 
steady growth records stmong sizeable 
British companies. Profits have grown at 
a steady 10-20 per cent annually for a 
decade, and have now reached £4.8 million 
pretax. Pretax profit margins on sales have 
settled down at a very acceptable 12 per 
cent or more. More remarkable than this 
achievement, in a field which is a naturally 
growing one the wt^ld over, is the speed 
with which the results are produced. 
Shareholders in this widely spread inter¬ 
national company receive their accounts 
within three, repeat three, weeks of the end 
of the financial year. 

Gestetner is like one of those German 
companies whidli have spearheaded that 
country^ export drive. It sells an excellent 
vertically integrated range of products and 
relies more on technical Aan on marketing 
mq^ertise. So rdiablc are the madiines 
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dm modi of the ades growth comes in 
feediiig them with ink and paper. So last 
year Geatetner bought a Scottish paper 
mill, and is losing up to £40,000 a year 
while re«equipping it—to bring it into 
direct competition with the international 
paper groups. For the future there is the 
dueat of the new Xerox 2400, the first 
Xerox advertised as a duplicator. Gestetner 
has if pri> now been helped by Xerox, which 
has bftni^ a touch of glamour to the nor¬ 
mally humdrum business of office copying. 
Xerox is aiming at a more expensive mark^ 
but Gestetner already has an electronic 
scanner and offset equipment already on 
the market for more sophisticated offices. 

Even though about 75 per cent of the 
group’s sales are overseas, only half of the 
profits are earned there—with heavy reten¬ 
tions to promote furtber growth; in addi¬ 
tion Gestetner is operating mostly in low 
tax developed countries so is not faced with 
any maior problems with the arrival of cor- 
poiration tax. This has been delayed for a 
year as far as the company’s accounts are 
concerned through corpwate reorganisation, 
tb the tax charge is unnaturally high this 
year. But as a bonus the dividend will be 
paid net next year. Assuming a 40% 
corporation tax the Price-Earnings ratio on 
the “A" shares at 21s. 3d. is only 12, and 
the dividend yield 4.2%. Gestetner is one 
of the most reliable long-term growth stocks 
on ffie London market and not fully valued 
as such. 

BBRK 

Don*t Follow ike Leader 

E ven smaU companies (speaking in 
chemical terms) ate not exempt from 
the industry’s problems. Last year, Berk’s 
sales at £15.8 xmllioo were 14% above 
1964, but the pre-tax profits dropped 5}%, 
to i^88/>oo. This drop (of 17%) in 
gross margins was made up by the Chan¬ 
cellor’s generosity so that, met reduced tax 
charges, the company’s net p^t was up 
£x8o,ooo—to £760,000. But it is a puzzle 
mat it hapjiened at all. The big companies, 
operating m the capital-intensive end of the 
industry, periodically run into troubles that 
arise mainly out of their high fixed charges. 
But Berk makes inorganic cnemieds— 
chemicals mostly made by stirring things in 
pots—and operates as a merchant: and 
neither activity is in the vulnerable fore¬ 
front of chemical progress. Chemicals 
account for 60% of the company’s sales and 
contribute marginally less of the profits, 
giving a comparatively poor return bot this 
is, misleadingly, because of the company’s 
large merchanting business. The mineral 
praiucts do better: accounting for I7i% 
of sales and providing 20% of profits. Sand 
and gravel did best with profit margins 50% 
above the Group average—although even 
this was a drop from the year btfore and a 
yreat disappointment over what diose 
mterests once promised. 

What is there for Berk to do } Sensibly, 
it is carving itself a nidie in spedalitim 
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hke r atte my and day produem-^^med as 
caudysts and filtration ag^s—and in ipiiie- 
dbing^ profitable, gravel For a nail 
chemical company, that cannot cewnmand 
the lesoiKces for heavy investment nor—^ 
a foUow^p^in plant, the only way to snake 
money is to some section so small no 
one will botW to compete. Unhappily 
none of Berk’s chemicals (except pethaps 
the bromine group) falls into this category. 
It nugbt be faster to find some: for all that 
the Spencer interests make it the big¬ 
gest independent add producer in the coun¬ 
try, these basic chemicals cannot be highly 
pn^Ue. But it is the company’s growth 
in the past few years diat provides an ex¬ 
planation for its high price on the s^k 
exchange: at 14s. it is on a 15.2 price/ 
earnings ratio—higher than Impeml 
Chemical Industries, and at about the in¬ 
dustry’s average. And it is the hope of 
hitler profits from the newer ventures— 
gravel, horticultural products—if aU goes 
well that keep the price there. 

FARMING COMPANIES 

Not at £230 an Acre! 

P erhaps the time has come to let public 
companies move into British agricul¬ 
ture, as Mr I. G. Reid of Wye College said 
at the Country Landowners’ Association’s 
conference. But however eager farmers ate 
to sell out, there is little chance of a public 
company wanting to buy. The returns are 
too small. An 1,800 acre estate in Hamp¬ 
shire is advertised as bringing in £6,200 a 
year; if it is sold at £250 an acre, the 
average quoted by Mr Reid, the price will 
be £450,000 at the auction—so the zeturn 
will be 1.4% before tax. After co^ratioa 
tax at 40% a company would just earn 
0.7%. Although there are iiq teal fanning 
companies quoted, at a guess a farming com¬ 
pany would probably have to sell shares at 
ten times earnings, not the 140 times im¬ 
plied by the calculations. 

Even the most drastic modernisation 
could not raise the return enough. At the 
moment it is lunlikely that t&s price of 
agricultural land will fall (certainly to levels 
attractive to companies), since much of the 
buying comes from rich people seeking to 
protect their capital and from farmers’ own 
often non-economic demand for more land. 
E^pite considerable price increases over the 
past few years British land is still the 
cheapest in Western Europe. But while 
prices are largely supported on investors’ 
confidence rather tha(n on the earning power 
of the land, there is always the risk that a 
change in fashion, or more importantly in 
tax laws, win burst the bubble. And the 
market price based realistically on earnings 
is a long way below present prices. Some 
companies have moved into fringe agricul¬ 
ture, in c^ckens, tutkeys and pigs, but thek 
experience has been far from hap^y. This 
further confirms the city’s feelm that it 
would be wise to leave the risks, both natural 
and government generated, to the private 
farmer. 
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Take off to the heart of West Africa 
... now only 6} hours away 


If you have bii'iincss in West Africa, 
get straight to the point on a Cihana 
Airways V.('. 10. You speed from one 
coniincnl to the next at a .smooth, 
\vhisper-t|Liiel lO-niilcs-a-minute on 
the vvorld's most comfortable jetliner. 
From Accra there is a complete net¬ 
work of Iasi onvvaid tlighls to all 
other West African capitals. And 
the VC.U) route-plan enables you to 
return via Rome, Zurich—or fly 
direct to London. You may also fly 
Geneva- R omc-Accra. 

Take advantage, too, of Ghana 
Airways intimate knowledge of West 
Africa to gain advice on hotels, 
local customs, facilities, etc.- its a 
free service. 

There arc three Ghana Airways flights weekly to Accra; 
all daylight flights, all by VC. JO. 


SUPERB JET SERVICE 


Contact your 1 ravel Agent or 

GHANA AIRWAYS. 8 New Bond Street, London W.1. 

Taltphone: Hyde Park 1791 or Victoria 2323. 

Head Office: Ghana Airways Corporation, Ghana House, P.O. Box 1636, Accra. 
Tel: 64651 (10 tines) 


British Australian 
Investment Trust 

‘The third Annual General Meeting of British Australian Invest¬ 
ment Trust Limited was held on April 20th in London, Field- 
Marthal Viscoimt Slim, KG (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The Report and Accounts cover the financial year of your Com¬ 
pany ended December 31, 1965. 

During the year we suffered the loss of one of our Directors, 
Li.-Col. A. M. Weber-Brown, MVO, He was one of the 
original Directors of the Trust and his advice during the building 
up of the Trust was most valuable. We shall miss his wiso 
counsel. 

In 1965 Australian indusirinl development continued at a fast 
pace and the gross national product increased by 9.1 per cent. Hie 
Australian Government's fiscal policies and monetary measures 
prevented any overheating of the economy, and supply and demand 
remained in sound balance during the year. During the fourih 
quarter of Ihc year the severity of llie drought in the Eastern Stales 
affected various sectors of the economy and monetary policies were 
adjusted to help make additional finance available to the pastoral 
and building industries. 

The Australian economy has now been established on a broad 
base and, despite the difficulties it is experiencing at 'the present 
time and the adverse factors iirisiiiR from the drought, we anticipate 
coniinuing economic growth during 1966. The subsiamial invest¬ 
ment now being made to exploit Australia's vast rruneral resources 
will soon provide greatly increased export income and will enable 
further sound economic development. 

Tile net assets ol the ('.otnpany have declined from the previous 
year-end equivalent of approximately 5s, 5d. per share to approxi- 
rnfiicly 4s. 8d. per share as at December 31, 1965, this fall being 
approximately in line with the fill in Australian equity prices. 

Because of certain provisions of the Finance Act, 1965, your 
Directors have declared an interim dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1965, of 41 per cent (less Income 'fax) on the issued 
Sliarc Capital of the Company. They do not recommend any 
further dividend payment in respect of that year, but. for the same 
reason, your Directors have declared an interim dividend for the 
current year ending December 31, 1966, of ] per cent (less Income 
Tax). Both these dividends will be paid on March 31, 1966. In 
view of the numerous uncertainties prevailing, no indication can be 
given of the likely total distribution for the year ending December 
31, 1966. 

Your Directors confirm that your Company is not a “cloae 
company " as defined by tlie Finance Act, 1965, 

While the present Double Taxation Agrecmenit between the 
UK and Australia is in force, the alteration in the taxation structure 
in this country will have only a small effect on the profits after 
taxation of your Company. The imposition of a tax on dividends 
will, however, mean that, if all the profits were distributed, you 
would receive approximately 35 per cent less than you would have 
done under the old tax system. The Double Taxation Agreement 
between the UK and Australia is, however, due to be renegotiated, 
and in view of these pending negotiations it is impossible to forecast 
at present the long-term future tax position of the Company. 

Your Directors are considering various methods of minimising 
the adverse effects of new taxation and will be recommending such 
appropriate action, if any, as may appear necessary when the terms 
of the new Double Taxation Agreement are published. It should 
perliaps be pointed out that the future asset value of your Trust’s 
shares will continue to reflect the general level of the Australian 
market and will remain broadly unaffected by changes in UK 
taxation. 

Your Directors remain confident that flic long-term prospects for 
the Auf»tralian economy are sound and during the years ahead they 
expect that both the gross investment income and the asset value 
of the Trust will grow satisf^torily. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CARIBBEAN CEMENT COMPANY ITO 

JAMAICA 

ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
SIR WILLIAM STEPHENSON’S VALEDICTORY REVIEW 


Tlie AmmuM Geacrttl Mectisi •€ cIm 
Caribben Cemcat Cmpaay Lt469 wIN be 
helA mm April 25^ at Macbfort, BCfa i gar a a, 
laaaaica. 

The fottawinf it the tUtaMciit by Sir 
WltUaai Stephmtaa. MC, DFC, the Chair- 
mrm, which hat beea drealai^ with the 
Report aaA Accauatt for the year eaded 
Oeceoiher SI, IBBB* 

SAI.ES ANO EARNINGS 

Production, sales and gross revenue during 
J965 were the highest ever achieved by our Com¬ 
pany. Out last expansion, was, indeed, well 
limed. 

Cement production of 307,644 tons surpassed 
the previous record in 1964 of 276,895 tons by 
30,749 tons, an increase of 11.1 per cent. 
Domestic and export sales of 313,240 tons sur¬ 
passed the previous record in 1964 of 259,720 
urns by 53,520 tons, an increase of 20.6 per cent. 
Ctross Revenue of jC2,598,771 surpassed the pre¬ 
vious record in 1964 of £2,168,004 by £430,767, 
an increase of 19.9 per cent. 

Ilarnings of £557,758 for the year under re¬ 
view is the third highest earnings by our Com¬ 
pany, The record sales in 1965 did not result in 
record earnings due to higher wages, higher 
depreciation charges on the expanded plant and 
the heavy increased cost incurred in recondition¬ 
ing operating equipment. 

C ASH CAPI I Al. DIVIRIIIUIION AM> NHAKI..S 

On December 17, 1964, I announced that in 
future our Company will distribute Cash Capital 
payments quarterly. The decision was imple¬ 
mented in 1965, when you received your C2ash 
Capital Distribution payments during the months 
of March, June, September and December. 

During the quarters ending March, June and 
September, you received a 2^ per cent Cash 
Capital Distribution for each of those quarters. 
However, (or the last quarter ended December, 
1965, the favourable rtuancial progress of our 
r>ompany allowed us the privilege of paying not 
only the usual quarterly ('.ash (upital Dit^tribu- 
tion of 24 per cent, but also a special Interim 
Cash Capital Disuibution of 2 per cent. 

I'he total Cash Capital Distribution paid to 
you in 1965 w\as, therefore, 12 per cent, which 
is the highe*>t ever Cjish C^apital Distribution 
paid by our Company in any one year I am 
also happy to inform you that it is the policy 
of our Company to further thi" liberal approach 
to Cash Capital DiMributions whenever the 
operations of our Company ^ allow. 

INVESTMENTS 

In my last review I made reference to the 
purchase by our Company of approxiinateily SB 


per cent of the equity capital of Caribbean Steel 
Con^any Limited. The Steel Company has 
purchased 33 acres of land at Gilpin, Spanish 
Town and has placed orders for all major 
machinery, making substantial deposits with such 
orders. Tlic sire preparation, access road, office 
building and fencing of the factory sire have all 
been oomplered. Tn addition, contracts have been 
awarded for the construction and erection of the 
plant and it is estimated that the steel mill will 
go into operation during the third quarter of 
1966. 

It is worthy of note that the shares purchased 
by our Company in this new industry at 5s. par, 
arc now being traded on the market at 7s. per 
share. 

PEHSONNEI 

During the year our Company continued to 
develop and strengthen Jamaican personnel in 
all phases of Maintenance, Operation and 
Management with gratifying results. There is 
evidence of a growing sense of job security, 
confidence and esprit de cotps building up in 
our Company. Our employees have demon- 
sitraied a positive and construjiivc approach 
in their wholeharud co-operation and support 
of the new Management group. It is this atti¬ 
tude that made possible the good results achieved 
during the year and I am centident that fhi'. 
co-operation and support will continue. 

I arn sure vi>u will all join with me iji exprc.>s- 
iiig sincere thanks to ull of them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Our Company continues in its policy of 
awarding scholarships to the University of the 
West Indies and the College of Arts, Science and 
Technology, and in helping other educational 
institutions. Upon the expiration of the last 
C^enant with tlic University of the West Indies 
in June, 1965, our Company emcred into a new 
Covenant for the amount of £9,000 over a period 
of 6ve years, commencing July I, 1966. '^Tlie 
new Covenant provides that the scholarships be 
awarded to Jamaican students in the Faculty of 
Engineering. You will, no doubt, agree with me 
«that the availability of trained engineers in 
Jamaica will contribute greatly lo its continued 
industrial growth and progress. 

Our Company's scholarship to the University 
of the West Indies in 1965 was awarded to Miss 
Delsadie Pullar who will pursue a course in the 
Faculty of Medicine with the aim of specialising 
in Psychiatry. The 1965 award lo the College 
of Arts, Science and Tedinology was won by 
Mr George Henry who will pursue a course in 
Construction Engineering. 

To date, our Company has awarded a total of 
19 scholarships at a total cost of £28,634 to 
bodt of these institutions of higher education. 


DU I LOOK 

During the past year, the Jamaican economy 
has displayed all the sign', of the surge forward 
that 1 confjdemly forecast in my lau review. 
These signs of progress were evident from the 
considerable increase in investment, from the 
increased liquidity to finance economic expan¬ 
sion and from (he rise in foreign investments 
in the industrial sector 

The most significant of these factors was the 
changed pattern of Bank advances. Tn 1965 a 
higher percentage went to manufacturing in¬ 
dustries while the toial percentage of Bank credit 
to the distributive trades declined. The shift 
from the traditional dependence on imports to 
a greater reliance on local production stemmed 
directly from llic Government’s new policy of 
restricting imports. This policy had two pur¬ 
poses: one. to reduce the adverse balance of 
payments about which I cave a serious warning 
in my last review ; and. two, to provide wider 
job u()porturiilics for the growing population. 

I am satisfied iltal the far-sighted measures 
taken to keep the economy on an even keel are 
practical evidence of the Government’s leaders* 
intelligent gnsp of the nation's economic affairs 
and the sociological consequenceit that flow from 
every economic adjustment. This has gone a 
far way tow^ards heightening the confidence felt 
by investment circles in the future'ol this demo¬ 
cratic nation. 

The most vigorous activity was recorded in 
the construction sector, always the most 
dynamic, where Government spending during 
the year .under review reached the reccxrd level 
of about £5 million, of which all die varied forms 
of public housing accounted for about one-half, 
of this total. This expenditure was happily 
matched by construction in the private sector, 
as was evi^nt from the comments of approval 
and satiafaotion made by Government spokesmen 
towards the dose of the' year. 

This increased momentum in construction 
activity was reflected in the 18.4 per cent rise 
in the domestic sales of cement during the year 
and I am sure that you will all feel justifiably 
proud that our Company was able to make such 
a signal contribution aowards dua 
economic growth. 

It 1 h my belief that the prospects for the new 
year and the foreseeable fiitufc are t’l^iglu and 
that there is every |3Tomlsc that the steady 
increase in construction will continue during 
1966 to the mutual bepefit of our Gompany and 
the nation. I am confident that the Govern¬ 
ment, always responsive to sodal needs^ wiU 
nuaintain and even increase its own level of 
public spending on all forms of construction and 
so provide a beneficial stimulus to private 
investment. 
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Among The other favourable factors in the 
economic pxiur»: *.vas ihe extraordinary growth 
in Touri m to nc’v record levels. Concurrent 
with this incfoa'icd income from Tourism, the 
islands balance of payment, ^itido w-as furihci 
vt.qhilised by the restriction knpo-ed oh certain 
food imports. Thi’? would ^rem to indicate that 
the Govcrimicnr's cncouragcincnt of local food 
produLiiur. hsis begun to bear fruit. 

Bui I'.crc is a diMjuicring side to the ovcnll 
picture Pr:cc.> fi>r agncukunl products on the 
e.vpi>rt rnrkci wire con iderably lower than those 
picvading in Thi^ produced a decline 

m tlie naii^>nVs eaminijs from overseas trade. 
Hovvtrvcr, Government has shown a keen aware¬ 
ness of thb growing imbniance in overseas lad¬ 
ing tuid has nude v'/orous represcmaiion'* ;jt 
internatioml conference^ to solve this disrressini’ 
problem ihiit affects not only Jamaica but ill 
developing countries of the 'v. rld. TIvs, alone 
with the prorection of ijs bil.mccd foreign pol: 
cics, hiis helped to so'i.iH JamiicaV iiriaL.e 
abroad as one (»f the most stable and respon-;bl; 
new nations of the world. It ma> noi be iin 
over-> rarement to describe Jamaica as a fine 
m«Hk] of Caribbean democracy. 

T am happy to record that all the naiural social 
assets that Jamaic i and her people have cxhiKied 
in the past and lo wbieli I have dr.r.vn repealed 
auention in my earlier reviews luve continued 
to flIourLh. Jamjican.s remain hardworking, in¬ 
dustrious and etuerpri-inK; ihcy continue to 
absorb new skills at an increa ing rate to mcei 
the demands of the steadily rising indu.siri.il 
sector. They remain firmly wedded to individual 
freedom, poliiical liberty and the lively ruo- 
party sy'^iem of government. 

These qualities arc to be cherished and 
guarded jealously; but ihcv are not ihr panacea 
for all the obstacles on the road to progres., for 
Jamaicans and their Government, from lime to 
time, will have lo call upon t!ieir deep reserve 
of spiritual suength to meet ilie challenges oJ the 
future. 

This faiih in the future of Jamaica 1 tike wij'i 
me as I move into retirement fiom the B.wid 
of Director^ of our Companv on January II, 

1966. 

Thoueh I will no longer direct ihc affairs vif 
our Company as I have done sinic its inception 
as Qiairman of die Board, my devotion to 
Jamaica and lo our Compiiiy. has compelled me 
to agree to the creatkin <»f the happy circum- 
Mance where I will coniinuc to further the 
interest of our Company in an advisory capacity. 

The beautiful island of Jamaica and her hos¬ 
pitable, industrious and progressive people came 
into my life early in the 1946.i w'hen my activities 
during World War 11 necessitated numerous 
visits to the Caribbean islands. I was impressed 
with the industrial poienti il of Jamaica, especi¬ 
ally as the stability of the people began to unfold 
itself during my continuous contact with them. 

Wlien I acquired a house at Reading just after 
the end of World War II, I learned from the 
then Governor, Sir John Huggins, of the difficul¬ 
ties the Government had encountered in their 
efforts to attract investor.^ to participate in ihe 
establishment of a cement manufacturing plant 
in the island. 

In response to the Governor’s urgent request. 

1 undertook to establish, purely in the interest 
of public service, a cement manufacturing plant. 

The task was formidable and certain other 
large international cement manufacturers had 
decided against the venture. In addition Jamaica, 
at that time, was mainly agricultural with little 
Of no industrial Kickgfound and Jamaican 
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buMnc'smen. except for a few, were doubtful of 

lb ^iicccsH. 

.^monc the few Jamaicans who had faith in 
janMica's future well as m the »ucccs.s of a 
cwnient manutacruring plant m the inland, was 
mv good friend and our Deputy, CKairman, 
h.r Neville .\shcnheimj now your Ambassador 
to the Un.'.ed States of America, who is to 
Mjcceed me as Chairman of i!ie Bo.ird ol 
D recioi' oi our Company IJe firm m his 
coiivicrion and in his support or this venture 
throughout !hc five years preceding the star:-up 
of the plant vvhen much ncgoiMiion and rn.^ny 
decision' Iwd 10 be executed. 

In addition to the quality of ihe raw materials 
\^h;w^. \\cre readily available in iLu island, it was 
interest:ng U) note the dose proxirnuy of all the 
C'-i'iri.'l factors that arc nece-arv to ensure a 
successful cement manutacuumg opertition. 1 
was impressed by the fact that u.'i five miles e."* t 
of tin. heart of Kingston \s i- a location, the 
piesem plant >siie, iliat would be ideal for utili'- 
inc all the foregoing factors to produce cement. 
The task was not insurmountable. 

Indications in the po.vt-\var era pointed to¬ 
wards accelernied industrhlb-riion in the Western 
hemi:-pheri‘ and it was imperai ve for Jamaica 
to make a move in this direction il she were to 
take hc! rightful place in world affairs. 

Our cement plant started production on 
Febniarv 7, 1952 and represented the end of 
investigations that bad been carried out from 
lime to time over a period of some twenty-five 
year' by the Government of Jamaica and several 
other interests. 

It aNo marked the achievement of an obicctive, 
the practical results of which placed our Com¬ 
pany in the vanguard of the uidu-trial develop¬ 
ment of Jamaica. 

Since the commencement of operations in 
1952, our Company has moved from strength 
to sircngih and has passed throui;h many phases 
of expansion to meet the growing needs of 
Jamaica. T he original plant h id a rated produc¬ 
tive capacity of 100.000 tons of cement per 
anrnini. This exceeded Jamaic i*s annual demand 
for ccmciii in 1952 by about 36,000 tons. 

My faith in Jamaica’s potenr^il was jusiificd 
when in 19.56 the rated capacity of the plant had 
to be doubled to 200,000 tons per annum in 
order to meet the demand. Noiwiihstiinding this 
e.Ypansion, the rate of Jamaica’s economic 
growth was .such that by 1961 it wa.s again 
nccc.ssary to double the rated capacity of the 
plant to 400,000 tons per annum. 

The e\p:insion that commenced in 1961 
deserves special mention at this time. As you 
will recall, our Company oiptc'sed its faith in 
Jamaica by announcing its £2}, million expansion 
in September, 1961, at a time when certain 
” prophets of doom ” v\ ere condemning 
Jamaica’s future. 

In fact, your daily newspaper greeted our 
Company's announcement on September 28, 
1961, with front page headlines: ’’SENSA¬ 
TIONALLY CONVINCING ANSWER TO 
THOSE WHO FEAR~iC2‘. MILLION 
CEMEN'r EXPANSION.” Our C^ompany was 
thus fulfilling not only its role ns a commercial 
citizen in supplying the material needs of the 
community but it was also fulfilling its moral 
obligations in expressing faith in its conntry*s 
future during a time of uncertainty. 

You as Shareholders had more than a little to 
do with the .success of our Company as a finan¬ 
cial venture and as a good citizen ; your patience, 
understaiuling and support throughout all these 
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yeaf< deserve my grjtelul thanks, which 1 mm* 
extend to you. 

My sincere thai^s also go out to 

# the Governinenis pf Jamaica for their seme 
of responsibility and perspicacity and ^ 
farticular, for liicir foresiglit in approving 
our two expansion programmes in 1956 
and 1961, respectively ; 

9 the Press and R.idio of Jamaica for their 
accurate and fcarlesH presentation to the 
public 01 tlte activities of our Company; 

# the arcliiLccis and conuaciors of Jamaica 
who have appreciated the wisdom of usixjig 
this must flexible of all building materiiiE, 
cement, move and more cxtemivcly ; 

# our numcrouK friends hi the inrcrnatioiiaJ 
field of finance and industry who, when 
called upon, have always given ready assiai- 
ance and guidance; especially The Royal 
Bank of Canada, our B.mkers, for thejir 
wnsrinred and willing financial support gi 
all times; 

# the employees of our Company, especially 
all those who have served faithfully and 
well since it.s inccpiion ; 

without all of whom our Company could npi 
have achieved its present status as the largest 
and most successful Jamaican owned manufac¬ 
turing organisation. And I trust you will give 
to my successor the same degree of co-operation 
and support tliat you have given to me. 

The economic stability of any country is 
dependent on its basic induHirics and I leave you 
with two such industries, in very sound state: 
our Cement Company and Caribbetin Steel Com¬ 
pany Limited. 

Both of these Companies arc under most able 
niamgemem. 

MR CiEORGE W. McDUFF-^whom you all 
know as a most capable Managing Director of 
our Company, who.se outstanding engineering 
ability and specialised knowledge in the elec¬ 
trical and fuel supplies have effected very 
imponani substiiniial savings for the Company, 
over the ycais. 

MR SYDNEY R. CHEN SEE—Managing 
Dirccior of the Caribbean Steel (Company has 
had a consi'^tent record of achievement with the 
Cement Company since its inception and I am 
satisfied that this record of his past successes 
will be surpassed in his guidance to a successful 
and piofitablc future of the Steel Company. 

Both of these Companies were designedly so 
organised that despite the fact that the original 
capital in both cases was found abroad, they arc 
now Jamaican owned, They are YOURS— 
defend and cherish diem and take pride in the 
fact that your Companica will carry Jamaica’s 
name on high quality manuCactured products 
throughout the world for years to come. 

Jamaica’s potential for advancement upon the 
world stage is without limitation. I call upon its 
people to constantly bear in mind their outstand¬ 
ing industrious and democratic principles, for 
these fundamentals are their lodestar. I call 
upon all Jamaicans to help keep the economy of 
Jamaica vigorous and expanding so as to assure 
better jobs, better living and better opportunities 
for all Concern yourselves also with the human 
problems of your fellow citizens so that all 
Jamaicans may have the opportunity to lead a 
healthy, productive and rewarding life as they 
progress in the building of a greater Jamaica. 

As 1 bid you farewell, I pray that God may 
bless you all. 
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ASEA GROUP 

ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRISKA AKTIEBOLAGET, VASTERAS, SWEDEN 


An e^cerpi Irom the f 96 $ Annual Report: 

DuriiiK 1965, the ASEA Group entered 
into colltiboration with a number of electrical 
companies abroad, in certain cases acquiring 
shares in the companies concerned. These 
mcBsurcH form part of the Group's efforts 
CO strengthen its position on the export mar¬ 
ket. 'llhc standing of the ASEA (iroup to¬ 
day is largely the result of the high technical 
level which ASEA have consistently been 
able to maintain. Technical development 
within many areas of the Group programme 
is proceeding very rapidly towards ever 
greater and more advanced projects. The 
technical efforts called for are becoming more 
costly and imply increased economic risks. 
If they arc to be borne, development costs 
must be spread over the broadest possible 
ba»c. The domestic market does not form 
an adequate foundation for the Group's in¬ 
dustrial development and expansion so these 
are now tending to become more 
international. 

The combined world exports of heavy 
electrical ptoducts are relatively limited in 
relation to production; only about 10 per 
cent of the goods manufactured are sold out¬ 
side their countries of origin. Most of 
ASEA's competitors work in large and often 
protected domestic markets. In comparison 
with most hcavy-electrical companies, the 
ASEA Group sells abroad to a very consider¬ 
able extent; during 1965, 3S per cent of 
orders invoiced were to customers abrc.id. 
This emphasises the importance of a hrge 
home market for a technically oriented iniliis- 
trial group such as ASEA- I'hanks to the 
close relationships csiablishcd in most res¬ 
pects, iind to the freedom of trade created 
through EFTA, the Nordic countries foirn a 
unit which, in practice, should eventually 
function as a common domestic market 
Consequently, ASEA have esiabli.shcd col- 
laboraiioin with other electrical companies in 
Denmark and Finland. 

'I'o broaden the basis of their international 
activities, ASEA have entered into commit¬ 
ments in Germany and Brazil. The Group 
acquired 90 per cent of the DM 8 million 
share capital of the German Transfor- 
maiorcnwerk August Lepper GmbH, Bad 
Honnef. To tie up more closely with the 
local market and widen the application of 
their technical resources, ASEA have reached 
an agreement on collaboration with Arno 
S.A., Sao Paulo, the largest manufacturer of 
small and medium-sized electrical motors, 
domestic equipment and electrical automo¬ 
bile accessories in Brazil- 

The mutual exchange of technical know¬ 
how which already existed between ASEA 
and General Electric Co„ USA, has grown, 
in the case of high-voUage direct current, 
into organised collaboration in order to 
handle the common deliveries of the two 
companies to the Pacific Iiuertie in the USA. 


The influx of orders to the Group was 
considerably greater ilian during 1964; almost 
iliroughoui. the Swedish Group companies 
show higher sales than during the prcviou.s 
year. In general, orders received by Group 
companies abroad also increased. The rise 
in Group orders resulted, in the first place, 
from the activities of the Parent Companv 
and STAL-LAVAL Turbin AB. 

Production both at the Swedish Group 
companies and those abroad was at a higher 
level than during 1964. The capacity of 
most of the Swedish companies increased; 
in general, full employment of resources is 
anticipated during 1966. The Cxroup 
invested 164 Mkr (lOS Mkr) in plant, 
machinery and office equipment. 

THF. PARENT COMPANV 

Orders received amounted to 1,511 Mkr 
and thus exceeded the 1964 I'aluc by 35 per 
cent. This increase was achieved on a mar¬ 
ket which, in spite of the generally favour¬ 
able economic situation, was cluractcrised by 
continued low prices. 

Production increased in value during 1965 
by 18 per cent in spite of the disturbances 
caused during the year by the starting up of 
new production facilities and by transfers 
within the works. The modernisation of 
production machinery continues nt a rapid 
pace. A I'lrge number of luini’ricsdly- 
cointrollcd machine tools has been in .i illcd: 
a system for the computer programming t^f 
these has been taken into use. The Fare ii 
Company invested 92.3 Mkr (49.9 Mkr in 
1964) in plant, machinery and ofli;.e 
equipment. 

The low price level evident for several 
years in certain important pioJuc? sphere. 
resulted, durmg 1963, in lower prtifjr.s 
inj’oiced delixerics than in previous yi*:u*s. 
The rale of i.uionalisaiion during 1965 w.is 
not adequate to counteract the combined 
effect of the considerable increases in wage- 
levels and costs, and rising prices of impor¬ 
tant raw materials; the exception'll rise in 
the price of copper w-as only pariially oJfsei 
by price increases. Profits were also affected 
by the development costs incurred in various 
spheres with the object of strengthening the 
future compciiiivc position of the company. 

During the year, ASEA look up a US 
$15,000,000 6 per cent unsecured bond loan 
on the international market. The loan, which 
will run for lificen years, \va.s issued at a 
rate of 97 per cent. It was arranged through 
a bank con*^onium consisting of Hambros 
Bank Ltd., N. M. Rothschild and Sons and 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank. The bonds are 
quoted on tlie stock exchanges in London 
and Luxemburg. 

GROUP ACTlVirirS 

An order has been received from 
Oskarshamnsverkets Kraftgrupp AB for a 
complete nuclear power-station with an out¬ 


put of 400,000 kW- It is expected to start 
producing electricity in 1970 at a cost fully 
competitive with other sources of power. 

During 1965, STAL-LAVAL Turbin AB 
at Finspdng experienced a considerable 
increase in orders for steam and gas turbines 
for power-stations. Orders were received 
for another 275,000 kW .<^team turbine for 
Stenungsund Power-station and for a 
420,000 kW set for Oskarshamn Nuclear 
Power-station. An important entry has been 
made on the United Slates market by virtue 
of an order for ^ 121,000 kW power-station 
turbine for the Detroit Edison Co. Orders 
were received for gas turbines with a total 
r.iting of more than 500,000 kW, including 
seven industrial gas-turbine sets in the 50,000 
kW class. Deliveries include two 40,000 kW 
units for the Electricity Commission of 
Nigeria. 

The year was a notable one as far as the 
ASEA technique for the transmission of large 
amounts of pow'er at very high service vol¬ 
tages is concerned. This applies both to 
alternating current where ASEA supplied a 
major part of ilic equipment for the first 
735,000 V power transmission in the world, 
lor the Quebec Ilvclrn-Electric Commission, 
and to direct current, w4icre three new sets 
of ASEA HVDC equipment were com¬ 
missioned in New Zealand, J.ipan and 
Scandinavia, and orders were received for a 
fiitiher two, the 800,000 V, 870 mile Pacific 
Inicrtie in the USA and the 316,000 kW link 
beivvccn the mainland of Bri’ish C'olumbia 
and V''ancouver Island. Today, A5JEA .ore 
in the unique po:,iti.in of bein;^ able to offer 
i':cir customers ilie moji jHlvanccJ icchnical 
al'ernatives in the fiLlds of both a.c. and d.c. 
tk;.nstni'ssion sysunT'. • ' 

T'lie 225,000 kVA generntor ordered in 
]9i'i4 for Seiievaue PowtT-siailon will be 
provided wirh water-auded stator, and rotor, 
windings and with static cxcilation. Several 
other imptjrtant new designs have been 
introduced for large generators. The first 
218,000 kVA generator for Mai Paso Power- 
station in Mexico, which was designed in 
accordance vith these principles, has left the 
I'aciory. 

In 1965, combined production in the 
Group's transformer factories exceeded 16 
million kVA, of which about 5 million kVA 
were manufactured in Australia, Brazil, 
Norway, South Africa and Western Germany. 

The Parent Company's sales of industrial 
equipment rose considerably during 1965- 
ASEA and SKF (A|l Svenska Kullagerfab- 
riken) have collabonred to develop an im¬ 
portant metallurgical innovation, the ASEA- 
SKF process, which is a flexible method of 
steel-making in which vacuum deg.issing is 
combined with precise temperature coniifil 
and refining. The process yields a very clcafi 
steel. ASEA’s experience and technique iA 
the metallurgical field have resulted in a 
doubling of furnace exports during 1963. 


REPRESSNTEO IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BY ASEA (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., VILLIERS HOUSE, 41 STRAND, LONDON. WC2. 
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During the year» most Swedish steeh\’orks 
ordered rolling-mill drive equipment from 
ASEA. InttfUiuioiu pf .vthis .ktind .werf^tlsa 
introduced og Sj^ait^ 

and Western Germany. 

ASEA are putting a considcrr^hle technical 
effort into the development of systems for 
process control and automation. Computer¬ 
operated control equipment has been ordered 
for such varied purposes as a plate-mill at 
Oxeldsund Steelworks and for the nuclear 
power-station at Marviken. 

At Mount Isa, in Australia, ASEA have 
completed a turn-key project comprising an 
entire mine-hoist installation with three large 
hoists, head-frame and other equipment. 
Other deliveries of mine hoists have been 
made to Canada, Norway, the Philippines, 
South Africa, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

In almost every field where electrical 
power is used to drive or control various 
processes, ASEA design and supply tech¬ 
nically advanced equipment. During 1965, 
the range included wind-tiinnvl equipment 
for the Boeing Airplane Co. in tlic USA, 
sugar Centrifugals for plantations in Jamaica, 
ore-conveyor systems in N,irvik and 
Oxdosund, and stage lighting for the new 
Warsaw Opera House and the Municipal 
'Fheatre in Amsterdam. 

STAL Refrigeration AB, cxp'inded during 
1965. Large automatic ijc-making plants 
were sold to customers in Britain, Norway 
and Spain. Large refrigeration plants have 
been supplied to the British chemical in¬ 
dustry. TTicrc was a good inflow of orders 
for refrigeration equipment for large, com¬ 
pletely refrigerated cargo sliips being built in 
Britain, Italy and Sweden. 

Sales of small a.c. motors fell off some¬ 
what during 1965, mainly because customers 
reduced their stocks. Sales of medium-siaed 
a.c. motors, gears and geared motors 
developed satisfactorily. In the range of 
large motors, a completely new series of 
induction and synchronous m.'ichincs with 
ratings of 1,200-11,000 kW was introduced 
and was well received on the market. 
ASEA*s standard d.c. machines and com¬ 
mutator motors have also done well. 

In November the first of tlie rectifier loco¬ 
motives ordered from ASEA by the Rumanian 
State Raiilways was handed over. This type 
of kxiomotive, which has a rating of 7,350 
h.p., is at the peak of tcchnic^tl modernity. 
An Oirder obtained at the end of 1964 from 
the Swedish State Railways for 20 electric 
locomotives has been altered to con^rise 
locomodves with thyrisitor control exclusively. 
This means that ASEA are the first in the 
world to manufacture a long run of 
identical thyristor locomotives. The ASEA 
autopilot to the automatic running of 
underground trains was tried out in pcic- 
tical service. The Stockholm Underground 
Railway has ordered autopilots to twenty- 
five trains; regular traffic with automatically 
operated trains will be introduced during 
the spring of 1966. 

By developillg its ships’ propulsion turbuic 
of the AP type with planetary gears, STAL- 
LAVAL Turbin AB boa ipilWvcd the com¬ 
petitiveness of thf^ steam turbine as compared 
with diesel engines to marine propulsion. 
During 1965, orders were obtained for five 
AP turbines to tankers. The first AP 
machines have been delivered and have 


givdn good ftsults in /ASRA havia 

sold and delivered Sets of Equipment to the 
.rmote coatcol lof .turl:^ and dHtcpei 
tochkiery, and pmopaaim cquipm|nc toi 
connecting and disconnecting auxiliary power 
sets. ASEA torductors for measuring 
propcfler-aliaft torque have' been subpliod to 
about forty mcichani vessels and to cenain 
navies. ASEA are one of the world’s largest 
manufaciurers of deck cranes. Sales increased 
greatly during 1965 and more than half the 
cranes were exported. 


Au5t|l(ai^, France^ Md^oo,., Norway, 

South Africa ahd Western Oeiiiijiniy, 

^mP 0 ms ifi ArgMkmf Austria, 
Caijadai Colcjmbk»^peam^ Fin¬ 
land, India, Ireland, Italy, New'Zealand, 
Peru, Portugal, ^ain, the Unked Kingdom, 
the tJSA and western Germany. 

The ASEA Group has repremtatlves and 
agents in some 45 other countries. 

CONDItiSCD STAtfHSNT OF 
CONSOUOATEO ACCOUHTS AT 31.12.1965 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For several years now, considerable 
resources have bem devoted to research and 
development work on fuel cells and fuel-cell 
systems, with particular reference to the pro¬ 
pulsion of submarines. During tlie last year, 
fucl-cdl work has been concentrated on 
electrode problems and systems development. 
The service life of tlie fuel cell has been 
continually improved and is now satisfac¬ 
tory. Alternative fuel-supply systems to 
running submarines have been developed. 

During the past year, the thyristor has 
strengthened iis position as a control and 
regulitiog device with wide applications. 
Diodes and thyristors have now been 
developed for reverse blocking voltages in 
excess of 3,000 V, and this i^ expected to 
stimulate ihcir adoption still further. ASEA 
O'.'cupy a leading position in Europe in this 
field both as far as technical development and 
manufacture are concerned. In the laser 
field, a technical break-through appears to 
be within reach. A prototype rangefinder 
has undergone successful nesls in practical 
conditions. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF ASEA GROUF 
SUBSIDIARIES OUTSIDE SWEDEN 

Manufacturing and sales companies in 


NET ASSETS: £m 

Cash, bank, finance bills. 23*4 

Trade bills and securities. 3*7 

Debcon. 38*4 

Stock and work in profress ... 32*5 

Advance paymenu to luppliers 2*7 

100 7 

Less: Current liabilities 54*4 


Net current tsaett.. 46*3 

Blocked eccountt in Sank of Sweden. . 2*7 

Trade investments and advances.. 15*5 

Fixed aiatci.Ji*. 49*9 


M4-4 


FINANCED BY : 

Share capital ... • 

Statutory reserves.' 

Valuation-edjustmanc reserve ; shafpl , , 

and foreign debtors. 

Revenue reserves and unappropria^ 
profits.' 


33 5 
8 9 

3*5 

14-9 


, 60*8 

Special investment reserves. 8*2 

Ninority shareholders.. ' * 1*7 

Bond, secured, and other loans.. . 25*1 

Pension funds, etc. 18*6 

114*4 

Group sales. 160*4 

Group profit before tax. 10*4 

Group profit after tax attributable m 

ASEA. 5*0 

ASEA dividend for year it 16% req«lrbif ^3 


FIVE-YEAR SUMMARY 

GROUP (in Mkr) 

Sales. 

Investments in land, buildings and machinery, 

Profit before appropriations and tax.. 

Tax 

Profit after tax. 

Number of employees on 31st December. 

PARENT COMPANY (in Mkr) 

Sales. 

Wages, salaries and social welfare costs .. 

Investments in land, buildings and machinery. 

Net investment in shares. 

Profit before appropriations and tax. 

Tax. 

Profit after tax. 

Dividend (for 1965, proposed dividend). 

Dividend per share (in kr). 

Approximate number of ihareholdors. 

Number of employees OH 31st December.... 


1965 

1964 

1963 

1962* 

1961 

2,324*5 

2,064 6 

1,756-3 

1,735 6 

1,627 5 

163*7 

104*5 

107 9 

99*3 

106 8 

269-1 

259*5 

205 3 

182*7, 

123-3 

76-2 

100^6 

72-1 

62 8 

55*3 

72*8 

75*5 

55*0 

54 0 

49 6 

34.332 

33.031 

31,984 

33.350 

34,953 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Ip063*6 

1,011 9 

906-6 

862-3 

757-5 

468-4 

415*1 

301 -9 

369*0 

309*5 

92 3 

49-9 

35*4 

3B-4 

58*2 

76-9 

13-S 

32 4 

45-0 

40-6 

150*4 

173 8 

143 1 

146*0 

83-8 

31 0 

64 0 

46 0 

40-0 

33*0 

53*0 

53*9 

43*4 

47-4 

37*6 

48*5 

48*5 

38 5 

38 *0 

30-4 

10*0 

10*0 

10 0 

10*0 

8*0 

43,000 

40.000 

40,000 

35,000 

94,000 

19,696 

19,004 

18,571 

19,474 

10.434 


THE ACTIVITIES AND TURNOVER OR SOME ASEA OROUR COMRANIRS IN R^DBN 

Company liain ProducaorActivitiw ExMrntI Sal|N III £M. 

I9*S IM4t ri»63 


THE STAL-LAVAL GROUP 

Steam and gat turbines, rcfrigeratioii 
equipment, heat exchangers 

20-4 

15*9; 

TT2-2 

SURAHAMMARS BRUKS AB 

Core sheet, steel plate, castings, etc. 

10-7 

10*0 

9*1 

AB LIUjEHOLMENS KABELFABRIK 

Cables md conductors, cepacitprt 

14-B 

10-8 

8*9 

ASEA-SKANDIA 

Electrlcek wbofosaters 

21-2 

18-2 

^6 3 

HISS AB ASEA^RAHAM 

Lifts, eacaleiiort 

5-3 

4-3 

4*3 

VOXNANS KRAFT AS 

Power generation 

4-2 

4*2 

2*6 

AB ELEKTROKOPPAR 

Copper and aluminium wire 

5 8 

5*1 

5^7 

SCANDINAVIAN GLASFIBER AB 

Fibfi|>|(i'iiij'iip^’! , 

0-9 

0*7 

OS 
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MbST SUCCESSFUL AM) 

PROFITABLE YEAR IN GROUP mSTORT 

Pre-tax profits rise by over 10% 


The Annual General Meeting of Lombard Banking Limited was held on April 22 nd 

at the Europa Hotel, London. The following is an extract from the circulated Statement of the Joint Chairmen, 

Mr* Eric J. P. C, L, Knight and Mr. MaxwellJoseph. 


The year 1965 has been the most successful and profitable year in 
our history. 

Deposits from customers have increased by £22,005.000 to 
£92.048,000. 

Dividends totalling 21 % have been declared and paid 

Group Profits before Tax increased by over 10%. although high 
interest rates increased cost of borrowings. 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
Prollt and Loss Account 

Group Profit after Taxation available to Lombard Banking 
Sharenolders is £1,251.000 (19M £852,0(K)). After dividends. 
Prom ntained ia £762,000 (1964 £380,000). Corporation Tax from 
Ist Januaiy, 1965. has been estimated at 40%. 

If the Finance Act 1965 had applied and Corporation Tax had 
been 40%, earnings after tax and Preference Dividends would have 
covered the 21 % Qrdinaiy Dividend L7 times. 

Sheet 

The Group's Balance Sheet, which exceeds £150,000,000 for the 
first time, reflects continued growth. Although much of the Bank's 
own advances to customers do not affect Deferred Charges and 
Interest, the Group'total has increased to £9,976,000. 

Dividends 

An Interim Dividend of 5% and a Second Interim Dividend of 
16% in lieu of Final Dividend was paid, making 21 % for the year 
1965 (20% in 1964). ^ 

Lombard Banking Limited 

The Bank has had a most encouraging and successful year, 
benefiting from the first year's working of‘ our City Office in 
Lombard Street, and from the expansion of our Head OfiScpi 
Advances to Customers increased to £62,776.000. 


HOME SUBSIDIARIES 

Lombard Bank Ireland completed its first full year's operation and 
our colleagues in Dublin have acquitted themselves well. Profits 
are encouraging and the Irish Directors and General Manager are 
confident ol future development. 

Lombank, our National Finance House operating throughout the 
British Isles, opened two new Branches. The Company had a most 
auccessful year and produced record Profits belbrc 'faxation. 

Further development of this, our largest Subsidiary, may be 
anticipated when the present official policy of restraint is relaxed. 

An increasing volume of business in finance for Plant, 
Machinery and Agricultural Equipment is being achieved. During 
1966 a new Domestic Finance Division will be established. 

Although there are sound reasons for believing that tlie 
Company's proems and profits will be well maintained, it would 
be wise to remind Members that every Finance House fights a 
running battle to contain ever increasing administrative and 
operational costs and that cost of funds do not seem to offer any 
hope of being less in the immediate future. 

Devon House Fbianoe Cdmjpany again acquitted itself well and 
quality of business was weU maintained albeit profitability was 
at a slightly lower leveL 


Awley Ffaiance Company reports a more satisfactory level of 
business and piofiis for 1965. Despite undiminished competition, 
a ^eat deal of progress has been achieved and will be maintained. 

Plans are in hand to transfer future new business to the new 
Domestic Finance Division of Lombank with headquarters in 
Manchester. Tins new Division of Lombank will comprise Awley 
Management and Staff. 

Tricity Finance Corporation effected economies throughout all 
departments and improvements in volume and quality of new 
business have brought about an increased profitability. Despite 
the recent imposition of severe restrictions in the field in which this 
Company operates, we are confident that this improving trend will 
be maintained. 

Lombard Holdings had a satisfactoiy and profitable year. Invest* 
ments and operations showed a marked improvement. We share 
our Management's confidence in the continued success and 
improving results of this Subsidiary. 

OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 

Lombard Australia has achieved a volume and quality of buslnesi 
which enables as to report a substantially increased profit. 

In Australia wc see a potential for expansion and development 
unequalled in any other territory in which wc aie estabUi^d. A 
new Branch was established in Canberra. 

A building centrally situated in Sydney has been acquired and 
will become a dignified Head Office for Lombard Australia, by 
early 1967. ' 

Lombard New Zealand has had a satisfactory year, despite difficult 
economic conditions resulting in a severe credit squeeze and 
restrictions. 

New Managers have been appointed to our Branches in 
Auckland and Christchurch and the Administration of the 
Company strengthened. 

On completion of alterations, the excellent property, which wo 
purchased in Wellington, will become the Heao tiffice for our 
New Zealand Group of Companies. 

^mbank Canada was affected by economic conditions prevailing 
in Canada which creiited a severe shortage of liquid resources in 
the short term money market which resulted in the necessity for 
Lombank Canada lo contract business. 

Banque Orca S.A.. our Swiss Subsidiary, enjoyed a consistently 
satisfactory and profitable year. We hope that development vriU 
gain pace in the not too distant future. 

Lombard Banking (C!!ypriis) is reviv ing its business In Cyprus within 
well controlled and defined limits. Conditions throughout Cyprus 
have materially improved and recovery in the economic and 
commercial life of the island is quite rejiiarkable. 

RECORD RESULTS 

We have succeeded in establishing record results for the Group in 
1965 and there are good grounds foi’ hoping that we shall promioe 
even better results for 19^, but in the light of prevailing economic 
and political uncertainties this will not be easy to achieve. It would 
TO unwise to make any forecast other than to assum you tMt no 
efforts will be spared to achieve this end. 


LOMBARD BANKING LIMITED 

bankers Bead Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON ST., PARK LANE, LONDON W.l. ORO 4111 (30 lines) 

Branches thrmrffiout the British isles. 
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Venesta reports another year 

of expansion 


Scope for 

further improvement 

Th« slxty-t^vsnth Annual Ganaral Maating of Vanaata Llmltad 
will ba hold on 16th May, 1666 at tha ragistarad offloa, Vintiy 
Houaa, Quaan Straat Placa. London, E.C.4. 

Tha following la an axtraot from tha cireulatad atatamant 
of tha Chairman, Mr. W. P. Cruickahank, for tha yaar andad 
Slat Dacambar, 186S:« 

General 

The year under review has been one of considerable change in the Group. 

The establishment of Keizer Venesta Ltd., by merging Venesta Ply¬ 
wood With the Keizer group of companies and No-Naii Boxes, has 
brought us back to our traditional position of prominence as suppliers 
of plywood and kindred products in this country. 

Early on, our textile interests in the U.K. were sold and we disposed 
of Dawson, Payne 8- Elliott which had been producing printing machin¬ 
ery at a loss. Later, our good friends in Finland, Osuuskunta Metsaliitto, 
purchased our plywood factories in that country, under a satisfactory 
arrangement by which they undertake to supply us with plywood in 
the future. 

The changes which have taken place in the year are all part of our 
policy to exploit and develop those areas of our activities in which we 
have successful skill and experience, and where we believe there are 
growth prospects, even though the fulfilment of this policy has meant, 
in some cases, curtailing other activities. There has been progress, 
but much remains to be done. 

Results 

These changes make a valid comparison of our results with the 
previous year difficult, but the Group profit before tax and before de¬ 
ducting minority interests is up from £1,384,000 to £1,614,000, an 
increase of 16.6%, while profit after tax available for distribution is 
up by 14.6% from £701,000 to £803,000. 

It should, however, be remembered that while the introduction of 
corporation tax means a lower rate of tax on profits, the income tax 
deducted from dividend distributions must now be paid by the Com¬ 
pany to the Inland Revenue, and this will result in a higher overall 
charge for taxation than in the past. For example, the 1964 Ordinary 
dividend cost your Company £364,000. The same dividend for 1965 
would have cost £613,000 with a full year's effect of the new tax¬ 
ation arrangements, ^owever. your Board has sufficient confidence 
in the future to recommend that the Ordinary dividend be increased 
by 1% to make the total 18i% for the year. In this connection I refer 
you to my later remarks under "Capital Expenditure and Resources." 

Trading Operations 

Keizer Venesta under the wise guidance of Mr. A. Dick Wood, the 
doyen of the plywood trade, has had a successful first year. The future 
looks good and we warmly welcome to our Group all those people 
who have joined us from the Keizer group and from No-Nail Boxes. 

The best performance of the year was from Arkwright-Interlaken 
in the U.S.A. with a commendable increase in profits, but all your 
other companies made good progress with the exception of Luterma 
and E. N. Mason & Sons. We are still not receiving anything like an 
adequate return on the capital employed in these two companies, but, 
in both cases constructive action is being taken. 

Capital Expanditura and Raaourcas 

Capital expenditure during 1965 was £1,402,000. Approximately 
one-third of the expenditure incurred was in respect of our French 
company Luterma, a major part being used for the development of 
forest concessions in the Gabon. This expenditure was financed from 
French resources. The U.K. capital expenditure was mainly in respect 

ofadditionalwarehousingfacilities for KeizerVenesta, the re-equipment 


Summary of Group Raaulta 

1965 1964 

tOOO £090 

1963 

£000 

Turnover 

Profit before Tax and Minority 

31.623 

23,998 

20,223 

Intareete 

1,614 

1,384 

1,134 

Available for Oietributlon 

603 

701 

671 

Praforanca Oividanda 

61 

83 

83 

Ordinary DIvtdende 

561 

364 

375 

Ordinary Dividend Rata 

161% 

171% 

17i% 

Nat Aesata 

13.777 

12.612 

11.274 


and modernization of the Packaging and Office Equipment Divisions, and 
the expansion of production facilities at Venesta (Veneers) and F. D. Sims. 

During 1966 capital expenditure totalling approximately £ 1,9Q0,000 
is planned, and 85% of this total will be incurred in the U.K. This 
expenditure will be an extension of the 1965 programme in the UK. 
together with the start of a major expansion at Venesta Manufacturing, 

Loans from banks in France, which stood at £45$,000 at the year* 
end, will be repaid from the local cash flow over the years 1966 to 
1971. In addition to the guarantee given against part of the bank 
overdraft in France, Venesta Ltd. have since 31st December, 1965 also 
guaranteed the repayment of the 6}% long term loan 1967/71 in Franca. 

At 3l8t December. 1965 the Group owned quoted investments 
with a market value of £1.647.000, which together with unsecured 
loans arising on the realisation of subsidiaries of £960,000 and cash 
£774,000 gives a total of potential liquid resources of £3,381,000 
against which the Group had overdrafts of £2,521.000. 

We have considerable pikns for the future and our financial position 
presents us with no difficulty in raising the necessary finance, particu¬ 
larly bearing in mind that we have no loan capital in issue in the U.K. 
At this stage the maintenance of retentions after dividend distribution 
is not one of our major problems. 

Outlook 

At a time of serious deficit in our international balance of trade there 
are almost boom conditions at home. 

These twin circumstances may require national remedies other than 
those being applied at present, and this makes forecasting more than 
usually difficult. I make no apology for repeating what I said in my 
first report as Chairman two years ago: "We have the opportunities, 
management and skills to make your Company much more profitable 
than it is at present." 

Our short term problem is to improve the returns from Luterma and 
Masons. Nevertheless, we are making good progress in building up 
those sides of the business which are already enabling us to do 
steadily better for our shareholders and customers. 

Board Changes 

Mr. Harold Brickhill is retiring from the Board after a total of 45 years 
service, first with Winterbottom Industries and later with Venesta. We 
wish him every happiness for the future. 

The appointment of Lord Winterbottom to the office of Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State to the Navy means that we lose his services aa 
a director of the Company. We much regret this loss and wish him well. 

Our Paopla 

A word about those who work in the Group; I have already welcomed 
those who have joined us during the year in Keizer Venesta. Those 
who have left us because their companies have been sold have now 
become part of larger concerns which specialisa in their own particular 
fields. These partings have been made (n a smooth and friendly way. 
and better prospects than were previously possible should be in store 
tor the people concerned. Throughout the Group in a time of change 
and re-organisation the reaporiae has been moat heartening, and 
I would like to pay tribute to the loyalty and adaptebUity of all concerned. 


VENESTA LIMITED Operating DIvialona . PLYWOOD . TEXTILE PRODUCTS • OFFICE EQUIPMENT . PACKAGING . METAL PRODUCTS 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


In hift statement to nhurcholdcrs, the Qiair- 
man. ViacMiat Harcoiirt, Mys cluu the agurca 
for ;he triennium ended December 31, 1965, 
indicate the considerable expansion of the 
Society. 

He fCLords with pleasure that Mr Alexander 
Meikie» CBK, CA, has joined the Sociciy’s 
Board and expresses thanks to the members of 
the Society’s Overseas Boards and United 
Kingdom District Boards for their help and 
guidance.. 

Lord Itecourt reports that the amount and 
quality of new business of all classes were gotxl 
during 1965, and thanks insurance brokers and 
other agents for their support. 

He says that in the iriennium 1963-1965 new 
life sums assured totalled £1,240 miUkms com¬ 
pared with £886 mtlliona for the three years 
1960-1962 and £549 millions for 1957-1959. 

He refers to the Introduction in 1965 of a 
new method of costing with-pro6t pension 
schemes, called Adaptable Funding. This gives 
maximum flexibility in the scale and type of 
benefits available for employees and has many 
other advanugea, particularly in tsehemes in 
which pensions arc based on salaries at or near 
retirement. 

He remarks that a noteworthy feature of the 
individual life aasurance business obuined is 
the very substantial increase in policies giving 
maximum life assurance protection, espedaliy 
cover in the form of income benefits Cor famil¬ 
ies. He also refers to a new type of policy 
designed to provide continuing life assurance 
after retirement for members of pension 
schemes and particularly those in senior 
positions. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the life 
assurance and annuity fund increased from 
£6 6s. Od. per cent in 1964 to £6 10s. 3d. per 
cent in 1965. During the triennium 1963-1965 
the average gross rate of interest was £6 6s. Od. 
per cent compared with £5 19s. Id. per cent for 
the previous triennium. Throughout the trien¬ 
nium the Society’s mortality experience was 
satisfactory. 

Dealing with non-life business the Chairman 
says that fire business produced a very satis¬ 
factory surplus available for transfer to profit 
and loss account. Accident business as a whole 
showed a modest m^wovemeot in the under¬ 
writing surplus by comparison with 1964. 
Marine business showed a surplus for 1962 
although no transfer is to be made to profit and 
loss account. He expresses gratitude to Andrew 
Weir & Gmapany lid. for their skilful managB- 
ment of the Society’s marine business in the 
difficult conditions prevailing. 

The tond assets of the Society at December 
31, 1965, amounted to £749,229,000 having in¬ 
creased during the year by £71,769,000. 

Lord Haroouct next reviews the Actuary's 
report on the triennial valuation of die Society’s 
life and other long-tenn business. On this 
occasion £3,750,000 being a smril part of the 
capital appreciation in the life and other long¬ 
term funds, has been brought into account. 


thereby increasing the balance sheet values of 
a small number of quoted shares to values still 
well bdow current market prices Of this sum 
£750,000 has been set aside as a provision for 
possible future liability to capital gains mu 
Including the mmaining £3,000,000, the valua¬ 
tion of the life and other long-term funds dis¬ 
closes surpluses totalling £25,796,023. 

ObsMTing that in deciding how to allooate 
the emeiglng surpluses the first consideration 
must be the overall adequacy of reserves, the 
Chairman states that on this occasion die 
amount carried forward unappropriated in the 
life assurance and annuity fund has been in¬ 
creased to £5,011,818. The sum of £15,593,985 
has been allocated to provide for bonuses for 
with-pfofit policyholders, leaving an amount of 
£4,800,000 available for transfer from the life 
assurance and annuity fund to the profit and loss 
account. Further transfers are made to this 
account of £225,000 from the sinking fund and 
£15,000 from the permanent sickness fund. 

The directors have declared increased normal 
bonuses as follows for United Kingdom with- 
profit policies in force on December 31, 1965, 
which had not been converted to reduced paid- 
up contracts: 

katR of bonui por com ptr Mnvra 
Doclarad threo Now 

Type of contract yean ato declare4 

Individual life poMey. 57/6 compound 60/-compound 

Mealcr endowment scheme 57/6 compound 60/- compound 
Self-employed deferred 

annuity: 

Annual premium .... 36/6 simple AS/~ timple 

Sinfile premium. 36/6 simple 37/6 simple 

Croup pension Kheme; 

' Penaion annuity fund. 6/- 9/- 

Genoral annuity fund. 12/6 20/- 

In territories overseas also the normal bonus 
rate has been increased for certain classes of 
policy. Tlie margins between the full declared 
rates and the interim rates have been deliberately 
widened to emphasise that current bonus rates 
are historically high. 

^iaturity bonuses under group pension 
annuity fund policies will be at tlie increased 
rate of 81 per cent in respect of pensions arising 
on or after June 1, 1966, and similar bonuses 
are accorded for the first time to self-employed 
deferred annuity policies at the rate of 6^ per 
cent. 

Arising from the writing-up of investmenti 
4he directors have, without implying any pre¬ 
cedent for the future, dedared in respect of cer- 
fain classes of United Kingdom wieh-profits 
polioies axKl assurances a special bonus it UJ- 
per cent of bonuses attaching before the present 
normal decloratioa. Special bonuses have also 
been declared in respect of United Kingdom 
group pension policies. 

Lord Hn.rcouit then deals with the effects 
of the Finance Act, 1965. One important 
change in principle Introduced by the Act of 
ooncem to policyholders is that that part of 
lealised capital gains on investments which re- 
laaes to life assurance business will in future be 
subject to capital gains tax and will, moreover, 
be charged at the corporation tax rate. This Is 
almost entirely a levy on policyholders, and a 


relative injustice is Introduced since the maxi¬ 
mum personal rate of tax on long-term capital 
gains is 30 per cent, and many policyholders 
would be liable only to a lower rate than this. 

Another new principle which seriously 
affects the Society is that, under the Act, 
income tax on dividends is subjeot to new 
provisions which means that the gross amount 
of dividend has to be provided froth the profit 
and loss' account instead of, as formerly, divi¬ 
dends net of income tax. 

A further tax penalty is suffered because the 
Society can only allooate profits from its long¬ 
term funds to shareholders foUowtag its triennial 
valuation and income received in the years prior 
10 the incroduouon of the new rules has already 
been subjected to both income tax and profits 
tax at a high combined rate. Under the new 
Schedule F, the amount paid to shardiolders 
will again be subject to income tax. 

The overall effea is that the cost in the profit 
and loss account of a given dividend will be 
increased by approximately two-thirds. 

On all these matters the strongest represen¬ 
tations have been and are still being made to 
both the Inland Revenue and the Government. 

Lord Harcouit says die Society could not 
expea to meet the substantially increased cost 
of dividends out of normal profits and the direc¬ 
tors have, therefore, made a special transfer of 
£1,500,000 from the internal reserve to the 
profit and loss account. This has enabled them 
to recommesid to shareholders a final dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share, making a total for 1963 of 
5s. per share. 

The charge in the 1965 profit and loss account 
of this dividend of Ss. per share is £2,381,250, 
compared with £1,762,500 net of income tax 
which would have been the charge under the 
previous system of taxatipiv Had the new sys¬ 
tem of taxation applied to "Che total dividend 
for the year, as it will in future, the cost to the 
profit and loss account would have been ncarlv 
£3,000,000. 

Lord Harcourt comments that shareholders 
will share his disappoinixxient with this result. 
It wiU be apparent fiom what he says, however, 
tliat it would have been more favourable but for 
the new tax legislation and it is to be regretted 
that expectations of an improvement which 
might reasonably have been held prior to the 
Finance Act, 1965, have been $a back by that 
Act at a time when the Society’s valuation 
position and financial strength remain as strong 
as ever, both in the short- and long-term. He 
has no doubt, however, having regairi to the 
quality of all classes ol insucance business and 
the hope of more profitability in the fire and 
accident accounts, mat the amount available for 
distribution will increase before long. 

He then mentions the Board's recommenda¬ 
tion to shareholders that the Society’s shares 
should be subdivided to a nominal value of Is. 
each. 

The Chairman concludes by pairing tribute to 
the General Manager, Mr P. Cahill, and his 
colleagues throughout the world. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES 


... the basic concept which motivates... your 
Group is the never ending search for increased 
efficiency. .. for on the success we achieve in 
this will depend our ability to take our full share 
of the markets of the world... 59 

Sir William McFadzean, 

Chairman 


^ The BICC Group made furllier good progress in 1965. Exports, total Sales 
^ and Earnings achieved record figures. 



NEW 

RECORDS 


COMPETITIVE 

POSITION 


SALES 


OVERSEAS 

MARKETS 


PROFIT 


OlVIOEND 


PROSPECTS 


^ The Group's competitive position is, I believe, stronger than ever before, 

^ As compared with 1%4 Sales increased by £38 million or 18% to £254 
^ million. 

Overseas Sales at £117 million accounted for 46% of our total turnover, and 
, were up by 31% over 1964. Of these, £40 million represented direct exports 
— up by 47%; and £77 million by our Overseas Companies—-an improve¬ 
ment of 25%. 

Trading Profit at £17.659 million shows an increase of 19.5%, giving a 
^ return of 6.9% on Sales. 


► 

► 


It is proposed to pay a total distribution for the year of I7]% as compared 
with J6% for 1964. 


We have made a good start to 1966 and have a lot of work in hand. In the ab¬ 
sence of any abnormal happenings, we can look forward to a satisfactory year. 


FIVE-YEAR RECORD OF PROGRESS 



1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£'000 

f'OOO 

GROUP SALES 






Overseas 

117.000 

89,000 

76,000 

47,000 

46,000 

United Kingdom 

137.000 

127,000 

108.000 

106,000 

105,000 


254.000 

216,000 

184,000 

153,000 

151,000 

TOTAL GROUP PROFIT AFTER TAX 

11,583 

8,171 

6,820 

5,036 

5.141 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND 

5,921 

5,414 

4,230 

2,935 

2.935 

NET ASSETS EMPLOYED 

136.805 

124,695 

■ matm mmm mmm m 

119.763 

91,498 

88.027 


Copies of the fiili Slalcownt ami the Directors^ Report ami Accounts 
may he obtained from the Secretary of the Company at PX). Box No. 5, 
2/, Bhotmhury Street^ London^ W.CJ. The 21st Annual General 
Meeting of British Insulated Cullender's Cables Limited will be held at 
The Adelphi hotel, Liverpool on Thursday, 12th May, J%6» 

EUROPE • THE AMERICAS • AFRICA 


.J 


BICC 


ASIA • AUSTRALIA 
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NEDERLAND$CHE MIODENSTANDSBANK N.V. 

Head office 580 Herengracht . Amsterdam 

C^nsofidflt^. balance slteet, combined with Ned. Midden stands Spaarbank (Savhtesbardc) 


ASSETS 

December 31 

1985 

H f(. 

December 31 
1964 

H.fl. 

Cosh Rtc 

155.146 000 

192.976.000 

Trsasury 
bills etc 

539 790 000 

316.195.000 

Investments 

164.985 000 

142.927.000 

Investment 

mortoages 

Ned. Mid. 
Spaarbank 

145767.000 

117.911.000 

Loans and 
Discounts 

1.197.291.000 

980.025.000 

Premises 

12.542.000 

9.577.000 


2.215 521.000 

1759.611.000 


LIABILITIES 

December 31 

1965 

H. f1. 

December 31 
1864 

M.8. 

Capital 

65.125.000 

60126.000 

Reserves 

40756.000 

34.058.000 

Capital and 

Reserves Ned. Mid. 
Spaarbank 

6.879.000 

5.793.000 

Loans 

taken up by 
subsidiaries 

184.411.000 

129.588.000 

Deposits. 

Savings etc. 

1.912 693.000 

L524.30LOOO 

Profit and Loss 

5 657.000 

5748.000 


2 215 521.000 

1.759.611.000 


195 BRANCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS 



THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY LIMITED 

I'OIJNDUI) IN 


The 1<)63 Annual Report of The Ihitish American Oil Company 
Limited can be obtained iVom The British Ihnpire Trust Company, 
Limited^ Garrard Tfoiise, 31-45 Gresham Street, London liC.2, on 
application. 

The British American Oil t^ompany 1 .imited, one of Canada’s 
largest integrated petroleum companies, has over <^),0(K) retail and 
wholesale outlets marketing products in all ten provinces, operates 
nine refineries, live gas plants, and conducts an extensive exploration 
and production operation in Western C'anadn. 

Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in 
their ow'n names and other interested parties w ho wish their names 
placed on the mailing list for future communications, should notify 
'The British limpire Tiust Company, Limited accordingly. 

1965 1964 

Gross income. $631,617,000 $595,994,000 


iiarnings^includiilg special items $38,334,000 $40,761,000 

—excUuHng special items $37,220,000 $36,709,000 

Earnings per share: 

—including special items $1.76 $1.87 

—excluding speciol items $1.71 $1.68 

Dividends—total . $21,838,000 $21,819,000 

—rate per common share $1.00 $1.00 


I 


1 


CHARRIII6T0N UNITEB 
BREWERIES LIMITEB 

Highlights from the statement by the 
Chahman. Mr, J. A. P. Charrington, 
circulated to members 



* “I iirlhcr elVorls towards greater ellicieiics. cspeciiill> in 
production and distribution, were llic key reutiiivs of 
the past >ear." 

^ “Tlie tifoiip's beer last year were gt^id on the 
whole, though une\cn throughotit the country. Wine 
and spirit sales were not buoyant in the early part, but 
sliglith impiosed tt>w'ai\ls ihe end of the year.” 

^ “The expansion of Jubilee Stout sates has continued 
and Churrington Best Biller continued to grow in 
popularity in Southern I'liglaiid.” 

* “During the year i:2,975,000 was spent on the building 
iinpmsemeni uiid maintenance of liccnscil houses.” 

^ “The opening weeks of the new fiiuncial year have 
seen an improved sales volume.” 


RESULTS AT A 6LAN€E 


1965 1964 

£'000 £000 

Trading Profit 13,235 12,350 

Profit before 1 ax 10,117 9,664 

Net Profit 5,229 

Dividend on Ordinal? shares 15* • 

Times covered IJ8* ] .55* 

♦After Corporation Tax at 35% and transitional nrlicr. 


Exceptional profit not included above 454 
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Sunbeam Wolsey Limited 

A MOST GRATIFYING RESULT 

The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Sunbeam Wolscy 
Limited was held on April 15th at Millfield, Co. Cork 


In propot^ing the adoption of the report and 
accoujitSj A4r Ct 0» Stanloyi C>&£« Ft^OI 
(the ehairmaiTi), said: 

Condidons in oi»r industry during rhe past 
year were more diffiLiili than thej? have bern fnr 
niauy years. 

Your Man'^gcmeni has, during iht* past 30 
years, pursticd a policy of ploughing hach con¬ 
siderable Slims in plant replacement and plant 
rc'erve^-. This, coupled with an inrensc effort 
by evLTjmie connected with ynur businw-^s to 
put even' oujice of energy ;tnd in!a: 4 ination 
into dcal'n';' wir'i an extremely ditficiill si:L.t;ti',iri, 
has Given tr a mo'-t gratifying result. 

The iiiipciiiiicin of ilie levy, which eo-*i \oiir 
Ciiunp /.2fi,()ri0 last yeai watt a more datihigirm 
blow iu o;u c;cpon trade than we aniicipaied and 
for \croe lime oiu erport trade to the United 
KingdoTTi vV 3 s cniiicly unprolitablL-. The moi:' 
sciioiis t»f ^he levy. IiQv-ever, v>’as fvU iii 


our home nuirket. It produced an immediate 
recession in the Iri.>h textile industry, and the 
demand for our raw material products which we 
supply to the Irish textile tndusuy, immediately 
declined. In fact our proffts at the end of our 
first six months trading were conmderably down. 

In the second half of the year the work and 
effort mtidc by each one of yout companies 
caused a Dymplete reversal in our rrndinu 
ligiiie ., anti in some cases e\'en produced im- 
pio'. ed i-vii’^es on ilie pu'.iciiA year. 


I I SAM. I M HIMIMS 

It i> ihtielv,Te wiih great plCiiKurc that we are 
aoU lu (tpuii. Group Trading Profits of 
/.'768^(M^ including Investment Income of 
440,000 whicn after Depreciation of 4'IS3,000 
leic/es a Net Piolit of 4585,000, compared to 
lin iIk yv.n *.ndui Devcmbci .31, 19.')4. 


4IS 

During the year our^apiul was enlarged by a 
Rights Issue of one for tw«b to enable us io 
complete the ptiidiaae for of Sahs (lro> 
tand) Limited; included in our profits this year 
are nine months post-acquisition profits of that 
Company amounting to 4105^000 after 
depreciation. 

Your Directors have much pleasure in recom¬ 
mending a final dividend of 12| per cent less 
Income Tax, making a total dividend of 20 per 
cent for the year ou Uie enlarged capital of the 
CTompany. 


TKADI. AC;ni.r.MkNr Wllll U.K. 

Since we met la.st year the Trade Agreement 
beivvcen Great Britain and the Republic has 
been announced, and undoubtedly it will affect 
the character of our trading in the future. In 
the early pan of the Agreement the removal 
of prmcctivc duties will not be felt too strongly, 
but by 1971 these will be at a very low level 
and will undoubtedly open our Imme market 
lo many Overseas suppliers. 

Tiie output in the textile trade in Great 
lliitain is so much larger than ours that the 
manufacturer in (ircar Britain and Overseas 
('an usually w'ork on a much lower margin than 
we in Ireltuid can work; nevertheless, in the 
long term the removal of the duties on man¬ 
made fibres for the first time gives us an oppor- 
Lunii> LO ser^ou^ly expand our trade with the 


E.B.E.S. 


.SOCIF1ES Rl IMLS D LNt RCIF. DU BASSIN DK L'KSCAUT SOCIETE ANONYME 

(!tn> pihoieti uHuW the la a s of the Lin\»Jonj of lidy/fon) 

PoV;^. »l V for Ihe \ctir ended 3lsl Deeemhcr, 1M65 


I ]{ ^ .Ua:.s it r . Uf(.'5 •: I'Ve |v J |.7 pj» 

c.i\i •’•'Cr rr-:'*• .i'- yv.i»r. iciaciv^ j. ^ *'• i" 

iiidliV'ii i.'** K iV'i'-i. 

An MTf'.poHii’il r . ;r4* ill « iircrcii O I , • o-.o** il e pu> 2 .M*c i>i'c 
cAPv'n i’ 1 - u? il ;■ /oiic of Anu. jin Uijd in ll,<c proviine 

i>* I.iiitbuiv. v.liicit iJtc Uih<)ng.sl tbc aiX;. * setv cd b\ L.B F..S. 

It *■ 

Ctipilal cxpcudilure during 1965 reached B.Tr. 1.664 millioii, 
lo which must be added B.fr. 460 miniim, being the •^harc of 


r BT.S. towards capilal cvpcncliUiic of ihc producing and 
(bsUibrning companies In which II.B.I'.S, has a joint iiucrcst. 
Capital expenditure IVm 1966 is estimated to reach B.Fr. 2,600mil¬ 
lion. l urtlier capital v.as raised at the beginning of 1965 by the 
i;xsije of a B.F i. I,0t)0 million loiin and at the beginning of 1966 
by an issue of shares u» shareholders by way of nghts. 

the financial results for the year have made it possible for 
the Board of Directors to propose a dividend for 1965 of B.Fr. 
120 per share net of the prdcompte mobilier. 


Kxfracbi from Hie arcoant^ : - 


Bahifice Sheet at 31st December 


Profil and Ia^^s Accoiml fur the 

1965 

(B.F. ’000) 

yrar raded 

1964 

(B.F’. '000) 

3ls( December 

Fixed assets . 

Current assets. 

Intangible assets 

ms 

(B.F. 3)00) 

, 11.669,485 

. 1.868,804 

, 104,772 

1464 

(B.F. *000) 
10,671,795 
1,607,256 
74.599 

Net operating revenue . 

after charging Depreciation of 
Fixed AsiiCts . 

Income from Investments after 

4W).824 

467.832 


13,643,061 

12,353,650 

6.14.16.^ 

515,643 

Share capital. 

Rc.nci ves . 

. 5,750,060 

. 1,107.175 

5,750,000 

1,028,976 

deducting withholding tax 

Net Profit after taxation . 

Dividends, including withholding 
tax . 

4(19.530 

597,366 

355.179 

554,878 

Long Term ns ... 

Current l.iahilitics ... 

6,857,235 

. 4,977,603 

. 1,808,223 

6.778.976 

4,111,450 

1,463,224 

496,973 

507,244 


13,643,061 

12,353,650 


Copies of the full reports and accounts for 1965 in French, and n^unics in Fngiish, may be obtained from the 

Bgnqtie Beige Limited, 4, Bishopsgale, London, K.C.2. 
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SIR WILLIAM ARROL & COMPANY 

LIMITED 

(Bridge Builders^ Slriicturai & Mechanical Engineers and Crane Makers) 

lAlPROVID RESULTS FOR 1969 

MR W. I. IRENCM ON FACTORS IJMITJNG PROGRESSIVE 

EXPANSION 
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United Kingdom. In this area many ol our 
products have been unexpur tablc^ in die past 
bccautie cl' Uic higli duty saujiiod- 

i am informed by your Mano ons Director 
ihut in the current yrai he liupc* to at least 
double onr expoit irrulo to BMiain but 

he does (jinljfv iliis by s.ivm : ii'>t udiil 
time as ilie nrliuli K vy /Tinov. d the prohi- 
tthility ol ilie'C iiiLrc:“cJ StWes wili not be very 
grcal- 

por 1^ venrs, as Chairman of vour Company, 
it has (ju'en me Jl>e ^rreausi plea,lire to support 
and ri'sisi our mu;.i .ible and energeric Manai»- 
ing DifLvior, Ml Dccbn Dwyer. Hut, havin;’ 
tiikL-n my share of responsihilny for so lon«, I 
li, 4 vc MOW’ decided to relinquish olficc as Chaii- 
/naii. I do so with very happy inemones and 
abounding coniidencc in the luiurc of ymir 
C-ompany, and am happy to annouiicc that your 
Board have decided that Mi Declan Dwyer 
should be your new Chairman. 

MANALINf; DlRECTOIl'S RIMARkS 

In seconding the motion, Mr Decliin Duyer, 
Ll.D (Managing Director) said: 

The most significant d»?.'eU>pment ufTe. ting 
the future of your Company has been the new 
Anglo-Irish Trade Agreemeiii. 

The removal of ilic man-made fibre duties 
has ai last given us the opportunuy ol considei- 
ably expanding our expoii trade to die United 
Kingdom. VC'iihin only iw'o inuuihs nf the 
Agreement being signed wc are very pleased to 
report that export orders on luind to the 
United Kingdom already have been brmked to 
a value of £240,000, compared to our total 
kniiwcsr business in that miiikei during 19h5 
of £100,000. Funhermore, a m.ijor quant it v 
of this merebiindiHe has uheadv bc^ti booked in 
man-made fibies for deliveiv shonlv alter the 
new Agreeineiii conics inu' f >ri.e. \\”e ahe'uly 
feel confident that we will be able to lully 
achieve our export i.nr!,;eis lor which in¬ 

volves doubling our cNpurt ol ilic c goods durjog 
the current year. 

The long-term p'ospect is, th n from 1971 
onw'ards our protective larifls will be at a low 
level and wc must expect considerable pressure 
on our home market sales from all the larger 
British manufacturers, who will have increas¬ 
ingly free access to this market. 

mr CURRINT YI AR 

Wc face the coming year confideiii of a sig¬ 
nificant increase in our expewrt activities but 
somewhat cxiincerned about the level of trading in 
this country at the present time. Due to 
economic and other reasons there is no doubt 
that trade is not as buoyant at the present rime 
as il has been in previous years and ihc credit 
squeeze which has been forced on the country 
by e.scessivc government demands on the 
finiincial resources available h is liad a slowing- 
down elTect on trade generally. We l.ieed .a 
.somewhat similar situation kiM vear in the first 
six months of our trading but the siiuaiion 
considerably improved in the Inter hall of the 
year, when in a period of ihice monih.s we 
achieved the highest safips thiu wc had ever 
recorded in die Company^ history. 

The harsh budget recently introduced in the 
Dail docs not instil the hope that the present 
economic crisis will be of short duration, but 
you can rest assured that every effort will be 
made to achieve the significant increase in Turn¬ 
over that wc have planned for tlic current year. 

The report and accounts w'ere adopted. 


The seventy-third Aimunl Ceneral Meeting 
of Sit W'llliam .Arrol & C.oinpiuiy Limited will 
be held on Mav 12ih in Gla’,go\v. 

The fullowirig are extracts from the circulated 
snternent by the Chairman, Mr W. 1. French, 
DSO, QBE, TD, DL, CA : 

Wc are pleased that we are able to show im¬ 
proved re,lilts for the year 1965 A profit beltnc 
ol /J75,701 conipaic. wiili a loss in the 
pjcvious year ol £274,231—an overall improve- 
nienr of £449,992. 

'fa Mil ion absorbs /4I,I6S and £40,000 has 
been li in leiied lo Fixed A-isels Replacement 
Reserve, k iviny j(94/*9^ av.iilabk* on the year's 
V. miring. 

Having rc".'iid n> rixalion Lhnnges affecting 
di-.inbuiioii. and al,o to other laciors whicli I 
sli.ill reler to below, the Directors have decided 
to recommend a final ordinary dividend of 7 per 
tent, making wiili tlic infenm <iivjdends already 
paid a loial lor tlie year of 7] per cent. 

I'AC rORS AIIK ri.N(. YIAK’S lUSUI lS 

I have expl.lined in previous siiiiemcnts that 
miny of our major contracts extend over a 
number of years and thai it has normally been 
our praciice not lo take any profii until final 
completion of the work and agreemeru ol prices, 
'ibis I Kim oper.iicd in our favour in 1965 in 
ithar we were able to bung into ar.i»iuui prt4its 
an mg Irmn iwo Lir/t coi»j ki 'uitl ihe c Irne 
cOntubulcd ■ iib .laiUiali’v lo rAir impiovcd results. 

VvV also n.hieved a rrciler levtl of amisiiv 
al boili mir Vi'u ' v.nli inijin-v.-il tbsorpiion rif 
overheads, de-pi'i* ilie I,ki iImi liie di.'ir'ie f.ir 
depreciritioii fm ihe year wa. an cwcejiiionally 
he.ivy one. 

Our results W'cie once agiin idversclv affected, 
however, bv ihe low prolil inareuis on which 
miirfi of our work had ncce ^ .:ii ily to be taken in 
recent years and this faLior vill continue to 
affect results for some time aheid. Allied to 
this there has been n continuing shortage of 
skilled labour accompanied by demands for in¬ 
creased rates of piv, while overhead costs— 
(including numerous items intsoduced by recent 
legislation—continue to rise. We appreciate tlic 
social value ol the various recent government 
measures, but iheir effcci on the financial results 
of large contracts taken nt fixed prices against 
keen competition is not altogether 11 happy one. 

The order book for 1965 showed a marked 
increase over I9ij4 and it is regrettable that the 
coniinuinq shortage of skilled craftsmen pre¬ 
vented the ('.omp.mv from luldnc: the fullest 
advantage of this improvement. In the event, 
ouipur and the smooili flow of w'ork both suf- 
1 creel during the year. 

The Chairman then gave details of the year's 
activities including important work being 
executed on Power Station contracts, and com¬ 
menting on orders in hand said: At the Dal- 
marnock W'orks enquiries aifd orders have showm 
a satisfac lory improvement throughoun the year, 
with some sliglu hardening of prices in certain 
fields. One notable feature has been the in¬ 
crease in enquiries for bridge steelwork which 
had for some time been lacking. 

Orders have been secured for several bridges 


in connection wiih motorway development 
schemes. Also wc have recently been awarded 
the contiact for the supers!ruauie ol the White 
(.an Viaduct on the Renfrew By-Pass and 
apprujch ro:id to the Abbotsinch Air ’rerimnal. 
This Viaduct is 2.700 feet long ,and will contain 
approximaiely 5,000 ions of Meelvcrk. 

Ar Parkhead the volume of order has reccnily 
eased but a number of important lender, have 
been submmed and it is hoped ih.it in the near 
future some of these will materi.dise in?v> orders 
with short deliveries. Pending thi», the Park- 
head Works, in addition to compleiing c visting 
contracts, are carrying out u-.eful M'b-coniract 
w’oik for Dalmarnock w'hich otherwise would 
lijvc had to he placed elsewhere. 

PROSPrcis 

Turning to future prospects, the Chairman 
comments: Our older book mikes it clearly 
apparent iliat the Dalmarnock Works will be 
busily occupied for some time ahead and we 
have the prospect of securing funh, i work which 
would add up to a considerable vihume. Tlic 
two limiting lactors which cause us some im¬ 
mediate concern however are ibe shortage of 
skilled labour and the low maritio.i on w'hich 
much of the work still pa' nnn; ibroujh '■liops 
and on sites was univoidibly ralen. We are 
making every effort to deal whlli bc.h tlicse 
problcu", apj v.iiilo I ( injiMt in 
sub'ijntial Hiange in 1966, the p'ra-inn rliere- 
alier ought to improve. 

At the Parldusid (hane Work'= tb'* i'uniian 
i' riilier tlifferenf. They will be- fuily omplovcd 
lor the fil l lulf r^f the current yL,.r but will 
fliereafter be dependent on securing re’v orders. 
IJ however snsli orders malLri.th e e-'.d can be 
secured on more reasonable term^ th in in recent 
years, some contribution to profi*. can be ex¬ 
pected ratlicr earlier than in the case if jhe u lliI 
lone-term contracts carried out at OjlmariuKk, 

Your Dircclors arc fully conscious of the difli- 
cLilfies of the present time^ whicli are not. of 
course, peculiar to our Company but are gencrjil 
ihroughoui the steel construction industry and 
particularly the heavy section of it. They fore¬ 
see. however, a return to more profitable 
conditions in the longer term, provided that a*! 
home and abroad confidetice in our country can 
be maintained and actively fo^UTed by the 
Government. 

After commenting on the addition:il costs 
which have been imposed on industry, the Chair¬ 
man concluded: Wc in our industry do not ask 
for e-xcc'^sive profits:'but if wc are to play our 
full part in the country’s future we must be 
olio wed to secure a fair return on the capital w'c 
employ. Internal managenieiil efFuiency is most 
imporra-nt and must never be neglected ; but 
this is not the only requirement. 

Wc fully recognise the importance of the 
export drive in which wc arc most anxious to 
play our part. All export enquiries are investi¬ 
gated carefully, and, although local conditions 
and international competition do not always place 
us favourably in tendering for overseas business, 
it is our policy to continue to quote for such 
work. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

CONTINUING PROGRESS AND 
PROSPERITY 

TOTAL FUNDS IN EXCESS OF £ 152 , 000,000 

The one hundred and foriieth Annual 
General Meeting of tlie Scouish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society was held in Glasgow on 
April 20th. The Right Hon. Lord KT 

(President of tlic Society) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, Mr J. B. Findlay. CBE, DL (Chair¬ 
man of the Ordinary Directors) said that it was 
his privilege to present a favourable report upon 
the Society's progress during 1965 and, in par¬ 
ticular. upon the results of the quinquennium 
which ended on December 31st last. Against 
the depressing background of the state of the 
national economy and of a major revolutioin in 
taxation, it was a tribute to the Society's staff 
that new business production in this country 
had been so well maintained. The Society’s 
Australian branches had had another record 
year’s new business. It was satisfactory to be 
able to report that the Society’s premium income 
rose in 1965 by ^’1,400,000 to a total of 
£17,300,000. This substantial increase had 
arisen not only from new business production 
but also from the buoyancy of premium revenue 
under existing group pension and life assurance 
schemes. These schemes were constantly being 
extended, and the underlying benefits raised, to 
match current conditions and to relate pensions 
more closely to the salary or wage immediately 
preceding retirement. 


THE SOCIETY’S FUNDS 

Interest revenue had amounted in 1965 to 
almost £9.500,000 representing a return on the 
Society's funds of £6 15s. 8 d. per cent—an 
increase of more than 5s. Od. per cent for the 
second year in succession. Claims by death 
under life assurance contracts had reflected an 
exceptionally favourable mortality experience. 
The Society's total funds had increased last year 
by £17,250,000 and amounted at the close of 
the year to £152.400,000. It was significant of 
the growth of the Society that five years ago, at 
the end of the last quinquennium, the funds had 
amounted to less than £85,000,000 and that at 
the end of the preceding quinquennium the 
corresponding figure had been less than 
£45,000,000. 

The Society's new investments during the 
year had included a long-term loan of more 
than £5,000,000 secured on a very large property 
development in central London, approximately 
£3,000,000 in Loans on Public Rates (for terms 
of at least 20 years) and rather more than 
£3,500,000 in Debenture Stocks. The apparent 
rise in holdings of Ordinary Stocks, namely 
£3,500,000, was mainly due to the bringing into 
account of net realised profit on investments 
(£1,750,000) and to certain transfers of inner 
reserves. The Society’s uet new investment in 
Ordinary Stocks during 1965 had, in fact, been 
little more than £1,000,000. The only other 
significant change in the assets was an increase 
of £1,000,000 in Property investments, the 
greater pvt of thia imercase relating to ’’Scot* 
tish Ai^able House ^ in Melbourne, which 
now provided a borne for the Society’s Austra¬ 
lian Head Office and Victoria Branch and also 
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made available lor iecdof a iaryo ma of office 
space ,io the ’heart fhe dty^ The opeiiing ' 
ceremony of ’* Scottish Amicable House ** was a 
notable occasion in the hisiory. of the 
Society—performed) as k was, by that ^reat 
Commonwealth stateamaft. Sir Rot^ Mc&ies, 
KT. 


BONUS OBCIARATION 

The results of the Society’s quinquennial 
investigation as at December 31, 1965 as dis¬ 
played in the Annual Report, were most satis¬ 
fying, particularly having regard to the strength 
of the actuvial valuation basis in relation to 
present-day conditions. The reversionary bonus 
declved on policies issued in the United King¬ 
dom and participating at the ordinary rate was at 
the record level of £3 Ss. Od. per cent per annum, 
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calqul^ted on the basic sum assured or annuity 
lienMf also on all existing bonus additions. 
The interim bonus was maintained at the rate 
of £3 Os. Od. per cent per annum for United 
Kingdom policies—to which level it was raised 
as at October 1 st last. By way of final comment 
upon the combined growth of the Society’s 
busiriess and it Wani<Bot- 

able that the surplus of uhnost £19,50Q4KM> 
arising flora the recent qiikiqucnnial vahuiilon 
compared with Bgurea of ^PProtimMely 
£8.750,000 for the previous quinquennium endU 
ing in 1960 and £3,250,000 for the quinquen¬ 
nium ending in 1955. Thlia the suiplus had 
grown six-fold over a ten-ytar perM This 
clear proof of progress and prosperity would, no 
doubt, cominend itself to aU the Society's 
memlHsrs. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED LTD 


Another Highly Profitable Year 

The Annual General Meeting of New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will he held 
on May 12th in London. The following arc extracts from the Report of the Directors and 
from tlie circulated statement of the Qiairman, Mr A. M. Baer: 

The Company has been advised by H.M. Treasury, in a letter dated March 22, 1966, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after careful consideration, has decided that he cannot 
accept the Company’s application, made on Scpiember 9, 1965, to transfer its domicile to 
Austraha and the Treasury consent required under Section 468 of the Income Tax Act 
1952 cannot therefore be given. 

After providing £3,710,000 for mining royalty and £2,308,000 for taxation, the result Is 
a net profit of £3,178,000 compved with £2,178,000. 

The profits of the past year ha\’e set a record in the Company’s history. 

The higher return for lead and zinc concentrates resulted in a trading profit of £8,825,000 
compared with £7,130,000 for 1964. 

An interim dividend of lOd. per share free of tax has been paid and the directors 
recommend a final dividend of 2 s. 3d. per share less Income tax at 8 s. 3d. in the £. 

A true comparison of the dividends for 1965 witii those for 1964 is impracticable with 
the change from free-of-tax to gross dividends under the new taxation system. It so happens 
that the total rate of dividend per share is virtually the same for both years whether 
expressed in terms of gross or net dividend, but the cost to the Company is £671,(X)0 greater 
for 1965. However, this extra cost will be offset in the 1966 accounts by transitional relief, 
estimated at £370,000, under tlie provisions of the Finance Act 1965. 

Progress has been made to implement the policy of expanding the Company’s operations 
by developing and mining the predominantly zinc-bearing ‘B* lode. Extensive develop¬ 
ment and Slope preparation were undertaken in 1965 and progressed sufficiently to permit 
the progressive application of large-scale mining methods in 1966. The first stage ^ mill 
expansion has raised capacity to 900,000 tons per annum. 

World consumption of both lead and zinc rose to new record levels in 1965 but the 
increases were much less than in the preceding year and world mine and mkal production 
continued to rise steadily. Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the year was the 
abolition of the US quotas on imports of both metal and concentrates. This action should 
undoubtedly provide a broader market for lead and zinc and therefore help to diminate 
some of the more serious but unnecessary fluctuations that have been witnessed in past years. 

The London Metal Exchange lead price remained high throughout 1965 although it 
fell back from the exceptsonal levels which ruled in the e 6 rly part of die year. The zinc 
producer price basis remained unchanged at £110 a ton throughout 1965. 

World mine production is expected to show considerable expansion in the near future 
but if consumption coniinues to increase as expected the outlook may be regarded with 
ccyifidence. 
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ALGOMA CENTRAL RAILWAY 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 

ON COMPANY'S SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


•Ir Lnwm, Bt. tlw Quumian, pce- 

•kM at the Arnmal General Meeting of the 
Algoma Central Railway which waa held in 
Saute Sle. Merki Ontario, Canada, on April 
1966. 



SIR DfiNYS LOWSON. BT. 
CHAIRMAN 


In the course of his remarks he said' that the 
Annual General Meeting was being held earlier 
tills year, but we already have good indications 
that the substantial progress recorded in the 
1965 Annual Report has t^en well maintained 
during the first quarter of this year; both our 
volume of business and not pirohit again showing 
satisfactory improvement. 

Total revenues in 1965 amounted to 
$15,731,970, and marked the third successive 
year to show record gross earnings as well as a 
record profit. The cash flow per common share, 
which includes depreciation and deferred income 
taxes, increased by almost 22 per cent to $1.69 
from $1.39 per share in 1964. Nei income after 
provision for income taxes increased by 11 per 
cent to $2,073,256 or 65c per common share, 
compared with 59c in 1964. After payment of 
dividends totalling 25c per common share, as 
compared with 20c for the previous year, and 
repurchase of stock warrants by the ^mpany, 
an amount of $1,108,984 was added to earned 
surplus, raising it to $10,763,698. 

The balance sheet value of assets per common 
share inoreased to $5.89 from $5.56, but it 
should be remembered that the replacement cost 
of our railway right-of-way and track structure 
at today’s prices would be several times the 
value at which it is carried on our books, and 
that our 850,000 acres of land grant lands which 
produce substantial revenues and which we 
value highly, were originally granted by the 
Ontturio Provincial Parliament as some compen¬ 
sation towards the losses which the original 
subacribcFB to the share and loan capital of the 
railway were bound to suffer in the early stages; 
quite apart from the obligations of those pro¬ 
moters to provide a number of other facilities 
in the Sault Ste. Marie area such as a power 
plant, a pulp mill and an iron ore smelter as 
well as the importation of settlers from Europe. 

SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT 

On June 30, 1965, a Special Act was passed 


by the Parliament of Canada changing the name 
of the Company from Algoma Central and Hud¬ 
son Bay Railway Company to the shorter title 
of Algoma Central Railway; this Act also re¬ 
moved certain restrictions on borrowing powers. 
The new name has been the accepted designa¬ 
tion for the Company during recent years and 
is that carried by our rolling stock while the 
borrowing restrictions which have been removed 
were statutory. We are naturally still bound 
by the contractual restrictions applicable to our 
existing outstanding funded debt. However, we 
now have the necessary freedom of financial 
action to be ready for growth opportunities as 
they arise. Shareholders will remember that in 
1964 they approved a five for one split in our 
shares, and it is noteworthy that the number of 
shareholders has increased by no less than 510 
during the year (including some 200 in the 
Sault Ste. Marie area) to our present total of 
2,586. 

During 1965, $6,000,370 was invested in plant 
and equipment additions; the largest item Mng 
for completion of our new self-unloading vessel, 
the ‘‘Roy A. Jodrey.” This brings our spending 
on capital account to almost $15 million in the 
past three years, and almost $25 million in the 
15 years since 1950. During the last 15 years 
which included the reorganisation of our debt 
structure and capital in 1959, we have reduced 
our total debt from $26 million to under $12 
million; and, we arc now in an immeasurably 
stronger position than we were at the start of 
the period. For instance, our earnings now 
cover our interest payments approximately eight 
times compared with only twice 15 years ago; 
while the asset value per existing common share 
has increased from 4^ to $5.88, and our earn¬ 
ings from 12c to 65c per common share. This 
takes into account the appreciable increase in the 
number of common shares outstanding from 
2,103,775 in 1950 to 3,189,530 in 1965. Little 
further dilution in the common shareholder’s 
position need now be anticipated as only a quite 
limited number of share purchase warrants 
remain outstanding. 

RAILROAD MODERNISATION 

During this period the railway has been com¬ 
pletely converted from steam power to diesel 
locomotion; the first railway in Canada to com¬ 
plete this programme. We have also been the 
first among Canadian railroads to mechanise our 
track maintenance almost entirely; this com¬ 
bined with the complete rebuilding of our road¬ 
bed over the past three years, has given us a 
maintenance cost per mile of road that compares 
very favourably not only with other Canadian 
railways, despite our most difficult terrain and 
rigorous weather, but also with almost any other 
railroad in North America. In our capital 
spending programme we have also provided for 
much new rail equipment, and we are particul¬ 
arly proud of our 61 foot gondola cars with their 
special 9 foot bulkheads costing nearly $15,000 
each. We have already received delivery of 200 
of these cars and a third group of 100 will be 
delivered in the next few months. This equip¬ 
ment whidi was largely in replacement of cars 
manufactured as long ago as 1912 has been 
enthusiastically received by both steel and forest 
products shippers: utilisation has been close to 
100 per cent since their introduction. On the 
Great Lakes we have also made great strides in 
modernising and extending our fleet. Compared 


to 1963 when we started our heavy spending on 
vessel construction, our fleet has not only in¬ 
creased from six to seven vessels, but also our 
carrying capacity has risen appioximatdy 2i 
times with little increase in manpower required 
for operations. 

The high level of capital spending in the past 
three years has been primarily financed by our 
excellent cash flow, but it has also resulted in 
our working capital being reduced and our 
need for medium term bank facilities. In the 
present period of high interest costs and the 
pronounced scsu^city of investment funds, we 
are planning for a considerably lower level of 
capital spending this year, and we intend to use 
a substantial part of our cash flow to build up 
again our financial position. However, we 
operate a service, and it is not always possible 
to anticipate the demands which customers will 
place on our facilities on a year ahead basis. For 
this reason our capital spending may in the end 
be greater than is currently planned for this 
year; but such additional spending will be under¬ 
taken, as it has been in the past, to iirovide 
equipment and facilities which will have a direct 
effect on the Company’s earning power, and 
which will enhance the net profit available for 
shareholders, as well as providing essential ser¬ 
vices for our many customers. 

Last year saw the completion of our pro¬ 
gramme to rebuild our entire main line trackage 
wiih blast furnace slag ballast, and we antici¬ 
pate that we will reap the benefits of this pro¬ 
gramme in materially reduced maintenance costs 
in the future. As 1 have previously pointed out, 
tliis t>pc of ballast provides a mucli more stable 
track structure with improved drainage, reduced 
routine maintenance and increased life both for 
ties, rails and other track materials. Apart from 
this improved life, the completion of this heavy 
ballasting programme will make it possible te 
us CO adopt still more efficient methods of carry¬ 
ing out our normal annual ‘ maintenance. To 
this end we plan to purchase two additional 
machines; one will be capable of preparing the 
tie bed and inserting the new tic mechanically 
instead of manually; the other is a high speed 
automatic spiking machine which is required to 
achieve the rate of production demanded by the 
new tie inserter equipment. 

These machines together with our existing 
track machines will enable us to utilise a com¬ 
paratively small group of about twenty-five men 
to carry out this routine annual maintenance 
over the entire length of the railroad. Regular 
section forces have been progressively reduced to 
the minimum necessary to perform routine 
patrol functions and minor maintenance duties, 
especially in winter. Our standard of rail is 
100 lb. section. Presently we have this class of 
rail in 61 per cent of our mam line, with a fur¬ 
ther 31 per cent in 85 lb. rail. Increasing toii- 
nage on formerly light traffic territories will no 
doubt require upgrading of rail in some areas in 
the next few years. We are continuing to get 
excellent results from the new type oxygen 
steel rail manufactured by the Al^ma Steel 
Corporation which we laid some three to four 
years ago and again last year. 

INCREASE AND DIVERSIFICATION OF 
RAaROAD TRAFHC 

The year 1965 recorded an important in* 
^ease and diversification in out railroad traffic; 
forest products tonnage increased by 16 per cent, 
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which WM largely due to the decision of the 
AUtibi Paper Company Limited to shift from 
prime reliance on a water-borne pulpwood 
delivery system to a rail delivery system. This 
rail delivery provides advantages to Abitibi be¬ 
cause it is available on a year round basis and 
provides a more uniform flow oi wood to the 
mill as well as greatly reducing inventory costs 
in the woods and at the mill. We expect fur¬ 
ther strong improvement in forest products 
traffic this year as there arc several new woods 
operations including one of our own on the 
line; for the first three months our handlings 
in this commodity group have increased by 37 
per cent. This increase in forest products ship¬ 
ments, combined with a sharp increase in ship¬ 
ments of finished steel products which started 
earlier this year, and with the generally tight 
rail car supply position across North America, 
haa put great pressure on the Company’s equip¬ 
ment. We have been spending large amounts 
for new equipment in the past two years and 
relative to our size we own 50 per cent more 
equipment than any other Canadian railroad. 
Nonetheless there have been shortages, and I 
hope that our customers will understand the 
difficulties faced by the Company in maintain¬ 
ing an .adequate equipment supply. 

Equipment which we load for off-line points is 
often absent from our line for periods ranging 
from three weeks to several months and, in 
times of general equipment shortages in North 
America, the difiicuhy in having cars rapidly 
feturned to us grows. For instance we have 
one box car which has been down in Mexico for 
over twelve months. While the equipment is 
off our line we are paid a per diem charge which 
varies with the value of the car, but is still 
not sufficient to cover the capital tied up. Thus 
a railway of our size, w'hich has a heavy pro¬ 
portion f>f off-line shipments going into the 
national railway system has a very difficult job 
in striking a balance and maintaining an ade¬ 
quate equipment flow. Nt vcriheless, we are con¬ 
tinuing to make heavy cquipineni purchases and 
tlie effects of this programme arc already evi¬ 
dent in the heavier traffic handlings of this 
winter. Ot course, this is a rwo-way street, and 
in addition to our cars going to other railroads, 
we make substantial use of their cars. In 1965 
we utilised 42,240 car days of other railroads on 
our line compared with 42,7«5 in 1964. 

STrAMSIflP pfVLI.OPMl-NrS 

I am always struck when I visit one of our 
modern lake vessels with the high degree of 
automation and efficiency which is required to 
be competitive today. Our first fuUy auto¬ 
mated vessel was the ** Sir Denys Lowson ” 
launched in 1963. The features of this vessel 
included variable pitch propellers both on the 
main drive and in the special bow thruster, as 
well as full control of engine surts and speeds 
from the bridge. In short the engineer in the 
engine room normally does little else than watch 
his lights which would start flashing if anything 
went wrong. Our experience on the “ Sir Denys 
Lowson” has been excellent, and our newest 
vessel, tlie self-unloader “Roy A. jodrey,” has 
been similarly equipped. The cover of ihu 
year’s Annual Report shows a view of the 
“ jodrey’s ” master control panels in the engine 
room which are in every way similar to those 
of the “ Sir Denys Lowson ” and we feel sym¬ 
bolises the complexities of the equipment needed 
to operate on the Great Lakes today. Other pic¬ 
tures in (the body of the Report show the modem 
bridge of the “ Jodrey ” and a view of the engine 
room, both of which again cortespond to the 
“Sir Denys Lowson.” All thia is a far cry 
from the vessel your Company retired last year. 
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the SS“Algosoo” built in 1901. A compmiisoii 
of the “Algosoo” and the “Jodrey” is a sirik* 
ing example of the improvemems which time 
brings. The **Jodrey” carries four times the 
amount of cargo that the “Algosoo” carried 
with a sailing speed which is some 70 per cent 
faster. Using self-unloading equipment k can 
also unload ks cargo at five times the rate of 
a bulk vessel, and k does all this with a crew of 
31 compared with a crew of 27 on the old vessel. 
The “ Jodrey ” can unload a full cargo of 22,000 
tons of iron ore in a little over five hours at a 
raite of 4,200 tons an hour. 

When carrying a full cargo the “ Jodrey ” 
draws about 28 feet but with the present poor 
level of watier in the Great Lakes tlie “ Jodrey ” 
was only loaded to some 22 feet when I saw the 
ship this morning at the Algoma Sicel Corpora¬ 
tion's ore dock ai tlie Son, disdiarging iron ore 
pellets. 

The “ Jodrey ” is your Company's second self- 
unloading vessel, ihe first being the “ E. B. 
Barber” which was converted in 1964 from 
being a bulk carrier. These two vessels have 
given your Company access to several new cus¬ 
tomers and to new commodities such as salt 
and limestone, and they show every promise of 
broadening our earnings base and providing a 
new area of growth. The advantage of this type 
of vessel lies in its flexibility and its speed for 
it can unload at docks that have no shore un¬ 
loading facilities and at a rate which is several 
times that of conventional iiiiloadiiiK facilities, 
while with its 250 foot bo(»m conveyor it can 
deposit its cargo over 200 feet from the dock 
side. 

I would like to say on behalf <»f the directors 
and all the shareholders how much we owe to 
our President, the Officers of the Company, and 
to all the members of the organisation who have 
worked so hard on behalf of the Cx)mpany dur¬ 
ing the past year. The excellent results which 
I have had the pleasure of placing before you 
today arc due just as much to ilieir hard work 
and cnihusiu'-m as to the new investments that 
have been mride over recent yu irs. It, therefore, 
gives me great pleasure to call on the President, 
Mr L. C. Waugh, to address you tliis afternoon. 

PRtSIULNT’S RtAtAKKS 

Mr L. C Waugh, the President said: — 

The past year has been a very gratifying one 
for me and for all the officers and employees of 
the C^ompany. At the start of the year we faced 
substaniial inc'feases in operating costs, and did 
not have any large new sources of revenue then 
in sight to balance them. As a result we were 
only able to forecast results not markedly dif¬ 
ferent from the year before. Then early in the 
year wc were faced with several non-recurring 
factors which reduced first half profits below 
the year befwe. However, as you can see by 
the full year results, our second half was strong 
with good increases in rail business, particularly 
in forest products, and also excellent results 
from our self-unloading vessels. 

However, there have been certain aspects of 
our business which have been a concern to your 
Company for some time. In particular our 
apparent failure to share in the growth of the 
traffic in finished steel products during recent 
years. With a view to increasing this traffic, the 
Canadian railways, including your Company, 
have been buikiing additional cars and introduc¬ 
ing new kinds of equipment suited to specialised 
ports of this trade. The “ prairie schooner ” cars 
buik by Algoma Central Railway and put in 
use during the past few months at the Algoma 
Steel Coeporatioa, Limked ace one example. In 
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addition, starring in January of this year, the 
railways have introduced large reductions in eer- 
tain steel commodity rates on movements inao 
the Tommo-Hamikon area. While all the car¬ 
riers concerned arc watching very closely the 
results which these rates may produce, and 
while adjustments may be neoes.sary as time and 
experience indicate, I can say that we are very 
pleased with the increaaed business of the Usr 
three months. 

Our railway is primarily a hauler of raw 
materials—sintered ore and forest prodtiots— 
southbound to supply the industries here at Sault 
Stc. Marie. It is essential to these industries 
that ihe incoming raw materials be defivmd 
efficiently and at a reasonable coat level. For 
the Algoma Central Railway to perform this ser¬ 
vice effectively requires large amounts of north¬ 
bound manufactured products to fill out what 
would otherwise be trainloads of empty oars. 
I can say without hesitation that it is the pre¬ 
sence of substantial amounts of northbound ton¬ 
nage that has permitted your Company to per¬ 
form so efficiently its primary rail service. 

In our vessel operation we have been, as 
noted by our Chairman, very pleased with the 
reception given our self-unloading vessels, with 
the volume of business available for self-un¬ 
loaders, and with the increase in . the number of 
customer!* we now serve compared to two years 
ago. 

The outlook for 1966 ts quite favourable. The 
record level of the North American economy 
appears to be continuing and with this basic 
condition the high level of activity at the Algoma 
Sled Corporation Limited and the Abitibi Paper 
Company Limited arc expected to be mainp 
tained throughout the year. Accordingly, rail 
tonnages in all major commodity groups should 
show increases. The new rail equipment and 
the rate decreases on manufactured steel pro¬ 
ducts will both help to maintain this favourable 
trend. 

On the Great Lakes we see continued high 
levels of shipments for iron ore and coal as the 
US steel mills have recovered almost completely 
from the sicel inventory work-off of late in 
1965, and the Canadian .steel mills enjoy con¬ 
tinued high output. In addition this year we 
will have the “Roy A. Jodrey” for a full 
season’s operation, and she should make a major 
contribution to revenues and profits. The pre¬ 
sent large Russian grain purchase will continue 
to provide large quantities of grain to be moved 
on the Great Lakes and there is every indication 
that ihe grain rate will be higher than last year. 
Inirihermore, the relatively mild winter through¬ 
out the Great Lakes basin has reduceo the 
amnuni of ice in the Lakes well below normal, 
and we ire looking forward to an earlier start 
to navigation compared to last year when the 
opening was delayed until late April; in fact 
the Aigostccl, one of the snuller vessels in our 
fleet, had the distinction of being the first boat 
to arrive at the head of the Lakes on April 3rd 
to load grain, and to open the shipping season 
there. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Although 1966 is a year when we will be 
faced with increased wage costs throughout out 
Company, I feel that the continued record level 
of business, combined with the additional 
equipment we will operate this year, point to¬ 
wards continued good growth in both revenues 
and profits and 1 am optimistic that 1966 will 
be the sixth successive year of improvement 
from the low point of 19^. 

However, while we are in the midst of this 
period of prosperity, I would like to ptAot out 
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^ the iharcholdefi that yoitr Gompnny i« in* 
Pohrcd in a cyclical butincfts and tiiat by the 
traiy nature of our operatiain there will be years 
Ofhtn economic mowth tlowa and this may have 
lemfiorarUy i maiibed effect on Company profits. 
However^ I would also point out that our 6nan- 
dal condition is strong and that in addition to 
CNtr reported profits we arc taking Urge amounts 
of depreciatian and deferred taxes so that a 
temporary setback in profits would have only 
a miniiTuil effect on Company cash flow, and 
would not likely fcsirict any necessary invest¬ 
ment programme. 

Looking over the medium term of the next 
three to five years, we arc in a situation where 
we expect substantial increases in the traffic 


The Annual General Meeting of Atlas Copco 
AB was held on Friday, April 15ih, in Stock¬ 
holm. 

Pr Marcus Wallenberg presided 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement: 

The disposable profit according to the con- 
aoliflatied baUnce sheet for the Atlas Copco 
Qroup of Companies amounts to iC7,887,000 for 
1965 (die previous year iC9,100,000), the net 
profit of the Group for the year being 
£3»691,000 (the previous year £3,012,000). 

SALES AND DELIVERIES 

It was generally expected tliac 1965 would 
show a somewhat subdued economic climate, at 
least during the latter part of the year, llic 
boonit however, has persisted in all but a few 
markets. This has meant a further increase in 
operations for the Group as a whole, and the 
turnover of the Parent Company as well as of 
the Group was larger in 1965 than in any 
previous year. 

The Group*s total turnover, i.c. sales to the 
final purchasers, amounted in 1965 to 889 mil¬ 
lion Kr. (£61,310,000) as against 766 million 
Kr. (£52,828,000) in 1964. Total orders 
received in 1965 were also about 16 per cent 
larger than in the previoas year. 

The Group’s higher turnover has been made 
possible by considerable successes in a large 
number of markets, within Europe ns well as 
outside. In the EFTA countries, the increase 
during the year has been as substantial as that 
in 1964, In the major industrial countries of 
the EEC a reduction in economic activity has 
somewhat curbed demand but even chough ex¬ 
pansion there has oonsequencly been limited, it 
has been possible lo extend the Group’s share 
of the maiftet desptte increasingly stiff 
competition. 

The sales result should be seen in the light 
of ooolinuous efforts to expand the existing 
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we aie required to handle and it wiU nudoe de* 
tnaods well beyond our present capacity in rail 
equipment, diesel tooomotivea and vesselt. The 
heavy capital investments of the recent past 
have been directly related to providing services 
for our customers and lo aecurtng additional 
business, and they have contributed greatly to 
the revenues and profits of the Company. As a 
service industry it » esseotiai chat we stand 
ready to meet the further demands we expect 
to be placed on us and, naturally, this requires 
a strong financial positiem. Our present growth 
has been brought about because we have been 
able to take full advantage of the opportunities 
that exist in this area. It is one of the prime 
concerns of your management and directors 


sales organisation and service facilities, and 
furthermore lo create new markets in areas out¬ 
side those previously tackled. Conditions have 
thereby been creat^ for acliieving a balance 
in Che Company's marketing potential should 
there be any temporary slackening on traditional 
markets as a result of political or economic 
changes. 

PRODUCT SALES 

All the product types manufactured within 
the Group liave contributed to the increase in 
sales during 1965. As previously, compressors 
account for the greatest part of Group sales. 

StaHonary compressors are in still greater 
demand, not only for the modcmisatkin or ex- 
tenskm of existing compressed air plants in the 
mining industry, mechanical engineering, ship¬ 
yards, etc., but also for new applications. Por¬ 
table compressors, comprising both the piston 
and rotary screw type, which are manufactured 
at the Group’s Belgian and British factories, 
have also been in increased demand, bimilariy, 
a good increase ia reported for sales of eomrae- 
tors* tools. During the year, the addition of new 
types of concrete breakers and pumps have com¬ 
plemented their respective series. 

Sales of industrial tools, which together with 
stationary compressors have craditionaiUy played 
an important part in the Company’s operations, 
have shown a further substantial rise during 
the year. The value of orders received for 
industrial tools during 1965 was almost twice 
as high as three years ago. 

Saks of light and heavy rock drills as well as 
heavy drillings equipment for the mining and 
contracting industries ahowed a further rise 
during the year. The dcMopment towards 
labour^ving and more effective equipment has 
been continiued, and the introduction of hydrau- 
licaUy caaifoiled drilling unsta has widened 
the lange of equipment lor drifting and tunnd- 
Ung. Heavy, ful^ mechaniaed units for under¬ 
ground drilUiig as well as cquipnieitt for long- 
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that we maintain the company’s financial 
poaitiaii so that w« can continue to servke the 
growing transportation needs of this area. 

Along with the Chairman I. too, am delighted 
at the number of shareholders the Compsfvy now 
has in the Sault Ste, Marie area. We take it as 
a vote of confidence in the management and the 
future of the area that so many knowledgeable 
local people have cho:>en to invest in us and to 
take an interest in our Company. 

The formal resolutions were passed unani¬ 
mously; and the proceedh’gs terminated with a 
w^rm vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir 
Denys Lowson, the President and officers and 
staff from the large number of 6h.ireholdcTs 
present. 


hole drilling in raises have been developed. 
Demand foi die Company’s crawler units for 
drilling on road construction and similar work 
has been particularly lively. 

Sales of loaders have shown a greater increase 
in 1965 tlian in any previous year. A new 
series of rubber-tyred loaders has become avail¬ 
able tx> customers during the year, contributing 
to a still wider coverage of both mining and 
contracting. 

Sales of paint-sprayine equipwfmt and small 
compressors have continued satisfactorily. These 
products have been further modernised making 
it possible for tlie Company to introduce them 
fur use in new applicatioQs. 

Tunitsten-earbide tipped steels manufactured 
by Saiidvik Steel Works have shown an increase 
in turnover of 13 per cent during 1965. The 
close collaboration between the Company and 
Sandvik in respect of technical development has 
promoted the Group’s position on the world 
market for rock drilling equipment. 

Craelius, one of the Group subsidiaries since 
1960, has also contributed to the sales result. 
Sales of drilling units, diamond drill bits, etc. 
—as well as contract drilling—having shown a 
satisfactory increase during 1965. 

TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Work on the technical devejqpinent of the 
Group’s products has continued according to 
plan. The new central laboratory and the 
research organisation attached to this have made 
an increasing contribution to development, and 
work is proceeding according to the programme 
drawn up for studying new processes and the 
requirements for new products. 

The central laboratory’s equipment for 
futiguc-testing of materials and parts has also 
substantially contributed towards developing the 
reliability of the Group’s products. 

The development of new percussion drills for 
various purposes continues. This also applies 
to equipment entailing both single and multiple 
unit operation for mining and tunnelling. 

Technical collaboration with Sandvik Steel 
W^ks for the design of new and improved rock 
drilling equipment Has continued and has 
resulted, for instance, in new drilling equipment 
for anchoring in soft rock and soil. 

THE YEAR'S PROFIT 

All the Company’s subsidiaries, both in 
Sweden and Abroad, have shown satisfactory 
results. 

The net profit of the Parent Company for the 
year was £1,262|000 (last year £1^78,000). The 
Board lecommends a dividend ot 5a. 2d. (15 
per cent) per share. 

The report was adopted. 


MtlasCcf>co 


Stockholm i, Sweden 
(Compressed Air Engineer.) 

ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
GROUP TURNOVER INCREASED BY i6 PER CENT 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 

ASSOCIATION OF LONDON LIMITED 
CONTINUED STEADY GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


The Annual General Meeting for the eighty- 
eighth year of the busincsii of the Provident Life 
Association of London Limited will be held on 
May 11, 1966. The following is an extract from 
the Statement by the Chairman, Mr J. R. Davy, 
JP, which has been circulated with the 
Accounts. 

I am pleased to report that during 1965 the 
steady growth in the Company's business con¬ 
tinued as regards both life assurance and pen¬ 
sions business and that there was a welcome in¬ 
crease in the proportion of business issued under 
with-profit tables. 

MW BUSINLSS 

New annual premiums in respect of life 
assurance policies issued during 1965, at 
£'496,815, showed a furfher increase over the 
record total of £483,884 for 1964. The new 
sums assured secured by these premiums at 
£27,554,431 showed only a moderate increase 
of £212,502, partly as a result of ihc higher 
proportion of wiili-profiis policies included in 
the total. This is a change in the character of 
our new business which wc weLomc greatly. 
In my statement a year ago, I refcjrcd to steps 
which we had taken to reduce the number of 
proposals by young married men for without- 
profits w'holc life policies and to replace them by 
wnth'profita policies, associated, where possible, 
with family income bcneHis. These efforts have 
been successful, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the new yearly premium income continued to 
expand in a year when new sums assured in¬ 
creased only slightly, and wc now look forward 
to continued expansion, both of sums assured 
and premium income. ^ 

New annuity single premiums amounted to 
£826,023, whilst new annual premiums for pen¬ 
sions business rose to £206,781. This was 
nearly double the level of two years ago and 
represented a substantial contribution to the 
total new annual premiums of £703,596. We 
now have a staff of specialist Pensions Inspec¬ 
tors working in co-operation with our Outside 
Staff in all districts and look forward to con¬ 
tinued satisfactory expansion in this field. We 
hope that an increasing proportion of this busi¬ 
ness will be transacted under the with-profits 
tables, following the increased rate of bonus 
announced this year. 

INCOME AND OUTGO 

Our total premium income for 1965 at 
£3,868,897 continued to expand and was well 
over double the corresponding figure 10 years 
ago. If it is remembered that the bulk of the 
Company’s business before 1955 was transacted 
under the specialised deferred house purchase 
scheme, which has shown no expansion owing 
to rigid quota controls, it will be realised that 
the growth of other classes of business during 
the past 10 years has been impressive. 


STATEMENT BY 
MR J. R. DAVY, JP 

Interest and ditvidends at £2,126,428 showed 
an increase of £162,914 over 1964. 

The amount paid to policyholders, which re¬ 
flects our expanding business, continued to grow 
and totalled £2,907,826 in 1965, an increase of 
£231,546. Payments under maturing policies 
increased by some £237,000 and, whilst sur¬ 
renders were somewhat higher, death claims fell 
by more than £46,000. Mortality continues to 
be f.ivourablc and to make a satisfactory contri¬ 
bution to surplus. 

Total commi>sioiis remained almost un¬ 
changed at £441,715 whilst expenses of manage¬ 
ment, at £492,058, showed an increase of 
£65,000. The most important items of increase 
were icmuncration of stuff and extra expenses 
incurred in connection with the installation of 
new data processing cquipmc'it. This has pro¬ 
ceeded according to plan and towards the end 
of 1965 the new equipment was employed for 
the first time in the payment of commission and 
the collection of premium income. This com¬ 
pletes a major task of reorganisation which re¬ 
flects great credit on all those concerned. When 
the system is fully run in it will enable us to 
offer n much improved service to policyholders 
and agents, with associated economies to the 
Company. 

ASSETS 

Our total assets increased by £2,733,007 to 
£42,035,346. About three-quarters of these 
assets are represented by house property 
mortgages granted in connection with our 
deferred house purchase business, many of 
them at low rales of interest under guarantees 
contained in the associated policies. 

It is of interest to consider how bonus pros¬ 
pects of the Company’s with-profits policy 
holders are affected by this large volume of 
house purchase business. These policies 
naturally generate a heavy demand fur mortgage 
finance which is mainly met from the premiums 
on this class of business and from single 
premium annuity business. The premiums 
charged make pioper allowance for the interest 
guarantees and other spiecial features of this 
business and the great majority of policies 
are on a non-profi.t basis. As a result this 
section of our business produces, year by 
year, a useful profit available to support bonus 
distributions. 

The reserves corresponding to the remainder 
of our business arc in the main invested in a 
well-spread portfolio of equity and fixed- 
interest stocks and so are able to secure the full 
advantage of current investment opportunities. 
With-profits policies are, therefore, assured not 
only of the return obtainable from expert invest¬ 
ment of their own premiums, but also of the 
right to share in the general profits of the Fund, 
including the profits derived from the deferred 
house purchase busimesB. Apart from the small 
proportion taken by shareholders, the whole of 


these profits must enure to the benefit of with- 
profits policyholders in the form of reversionary 
bonus distributions—a well-tried system which 
ensures that, once bonuses are declared, they 
become a permanent addition to the policy and 
are not affected by subsequent adverse fluctua¬ 
tions of security values. 


ACTUARIAL VALUATION 

As will be seen from the Directors* Report, 
the surplus for the year revealed by the actuarial 
valuation was £661,309 and showed a very satis¬ 
factory increase of £46,958 over that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. Reversionary Bonuses for wiih- 
profiis life assurance policies have been main¬ 
tained at the rate of £3 Ss. Od. per £100 of 
Policy first achieved a year ago. For wiih- 
profiis deferred annuities the ordinary bonus 
has been increased to £2 Os. Od. per cent (1964 
—£1 15s. Od. per cent), the final retirement 
bonus remaining unchanged at 10 per cent. 
After providing for the cost of these bonuses 
and for the customary transfer for writing down 
investments, a sum of £102,816 (1964—£86,721) 
has been transferred to Profit and Loss Account 
and tlie surplus carried forward has been in¬ 
creased by £85,977. The Life Assurance (Con¬ 
tingency Fund and the surplus carried forward 
now exceed £1,600,000, a valuable additional 
protection to policyholders. 


DIVIDENDS 

'Phe balance of profit shown in the Profit and 
Loss Account for the year was £178,931. The 
new taxation basis will not affect the (Company 
before the year 1966/67 (except for some minor 
items) and, accordingly, this result is comparable 
to the balance of £165,776 shown for 1964. 
Although the interpretation of the Finance Act 
1965 has not yet been wholly resolved, the 
Directors have been able, in the light of the 
year’s results and after due consideration of the 
taxation position, to recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of S^d. per share upon the 
Ordinary Shares “A” and “B.** This is a 
lower rate of final dividend than that for 1964 
because the interim dividend paid last January 
was at the increased rate of 71d. in order to 
take advantage of the transitional provisions of 
the Finance Act. The total ifistribution for the 
year 1965 at Is. Id. per share represents an 
increase of Id. upon that for the previouiv 
year. 


DIRECTORS 

I regret to report that Mr C. Stanley Thomas 
was compelled, owing to ill health, to resign his 
appointment as a Director of the Company. The 
resignation took effect on December 2Sth last. 
Mr Thomas was appointed in May, 1941 and 
had thus served on the Board for almost 25 
years. 
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A» a former Senior Partner of Mc*».'*ri. 
Hatchett Jones Bt Co., Soiicitor» to thouCompany 
since 4s incorporation, Mr Thomas brought to 
the Board an already wide knowledge of our 
business. With his considerable experience, 
sound judgment and always wise and informed 
counsel, he made an imnieasuriihly valuable 
contribution to the work of ilic Board over titc 
years and will be greatly missed by his 
colleagues. 

The Directors iiave filled the vacancy by 
appointing Mr Henry Ramsden James, a Soli¬ 
citor who, for a number of years, has been closely 
connected with the Cjompany. 

As die foregoing so clearly shows, ilie excel- 
Icot progress in the Company's affairs reported 
in earlier years continues and, with my col¬ 
leagues on tl\c Board of Directors, 1 thank all 
who have contributed to the highly saiisfwiocy 
results for IW5. The growing compIcxiiicB of 
life assurance business and changes in Icgisla- 
tkni have called for increasing energies and 
skills and the response of the members of our 
staff, both at Head Office and in the field, under 
the able direction of our General Manager, Mr 
R. J. W. Crabbe, FIA, are deserving of capecUl 
thankn. 


1 (ononiisi 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist are 
available from Eastbind Ltd. The cases 
are in stiff, daik blue cloth covers, 
and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective arMl 
firm binding and wilt hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with tlia 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 148 . Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to - 


Easibind Limited, 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, 
Kensington, London W.8 
PARK 0686 (3 lines) 


COMPANY MHCiTING REPORTS THE ECX)MOMTST APRK. 23. 

Societe GENtRAliE de Banque— 
GENERALE Bankmaatschappij 

(Btvssek) 

BafaMM slieet: 1IS,200 milliM Belgiim francs at tka end of 1965 

A merger took place last year between the Banque de la Societc G6n6ralc de Belgique, the 
Societe Beige dc Banque and the Banque d*Anvers, The style of the bank became So^tE 
G4ii6ralc de Banque, in Flemish: Generate Bankmaatschappii. 

The enlargement of markets, the reorganisation of a number of companies and the 
•ettiog up of large new industrial units were the main reasons of the merger. The bank 
wished to adapt its size to that of industrial and commercial companies and to increase its 
resources in order to offer, better service to its customers while providing also for the needs 
of its future customers. 

Further progress was regi-ntered by the bank in all fields in 1965. The bank's deposits 
showed an appreciable growth. 'This, together with tlie gradual removal of most credit 
restrictions, enabled it to Increase its credits to business and individuals while it added 
to its holdings of public securities. 

At the end of December 1965 tlie Balance-Sheet totalled 118,200 million Belgian francs. 
Customers* deposits were 74,500 million francs and cash notes outstanding 4,200 million 
francs. If balances from bankers and affiliated banlu are included, the total figure of externad 
funds adds up to 97,100 million francs. The credit facilities of all types granted to the 
private sector were effectively used to the amount of 53,300 million francs. The holdings of 
public securities reached 42,200 million francs. 

'The bank again opened several new branches. 'ThL* number of points of business 
of the three merged banks rose to 738 at the end of 1965. There was a parallel increase in 
the numbers of the staff ; the figure at the end of last year was close to 11,000, 

There was a further substantial increase in the volume of commercial and financial 
transactions with foreign countries. The foreign exchange operations exceeded expectations. 
'Fhc hank took part in different international monetary arrangements devised to help some 
countries, and it continued its effort to promote the export of equipment goods. 

The profit for the year is shown in the Balance-Sheet at 672.9 million francs, to which 
there must be added the balance brought over froiq the preceding year, amounting to 54.2 
million francs. 

The Hoard of Directors will pro|>ose to tlie Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
which will he held in Brussels on April 26, 1966, the payment of a dividend of 110 francs 
per share, net of the withholding ta\, to the 3,472,420 shares. If this proposal is approved 
by the Meeting the bank's own funds will reach 6,194 million francs, the capital amounting 
to 3,500 million francs, 

The high figures of the main items of the Balance-Sheet result from the niergcr of the 
three banks and reflect also their individual development. 


TIMES FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) 

The Annual General Meeting will be licid at Times House, Ruislip, on May 12th, 
Extracts from the circulated Accounts and Statement by the Chairman Mr Lawrence Jacobs: 



1965 

1964 

Trading Profit: 



Times Furmshiog . 

£ 1 , 012,129 

£960,161 

Willcf by Tailoring. 

. 436,966 

377,475 


£1,449,697 

£1,3.37,636 

Profit befiKe Tax. 

. £1,6.19,4116 

£979,416 

Profit after Tux . 

. £613,465 

£419,029 

Urealised Profit Reserve . 

. £i.962,W 

£1,983,226 


The further Government credit restrictions imposed in January of this year, while not severe, 
have resulted in a small contraction in Mire Purchase trading. However, this has been more than 
oflTset by the increase in Cash and Credit Sales, and if this trend continues, there are grounds for 
confidence that the 1966 results will prove satisfactory. 
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Appointments for furthor appointments see pages 424 to 420. 


Iiancashlre County Council 

dcunty Planning Deparlinent 

^Ig TANT P LANNING OFFICER requiied 
lil PHK8TON. coiam«nntnir und ninxlniiuu 
ij»lai:7 nccoTdinK lo qiiulliluuiionn ftiid 
«lpm-l«nce wiMiln Oi«de •‘A" 1.746 

Iff »nnum). Ap^lvantH should have sei'V«d 
m the ItoMftrcti Departineots ul Loe*l 
lUiiheiitles, Ceutnil Govenitneni or “ 


lipatltuteB Rtul should be competatit to orguBlie 
use end souiul surveys. 

Cendldotee ehoaid pussese a good hotkouri 
dearim in eounotnlcs, leeoRrophy, sociology. 
eiHtistice or relAted finbjent.s end shmldoe 
generally interested in prableuis relating to 
sopultttlon, agrleultiire. Industry, houalng 
and tranaportiitlon. 

The Oeimty ooiincfl has a scheme for the 
parent of house purrh.uso legal costs, 
esturboj^ oUowaneeri and removal expenses 
lo a maximum ot j;i25, in approved cases, 
t ApplleatloiM. givlnif hrv. qualiilcatlons. 
present uppulnimcnt uiij .siilury, experience, 
and taro referees, to the County nimntnu 
©nioer (K) East Clllt County oUiues. I'reston, 
ay April 37. 1608. 


:La Trobe University 

* MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

; Third Foundation Chair 
\ in Biology 

' Lft Ti-nbe University riII udm't Its llrst 
studo^ 111 Iirlua-li. 1W7, in cvui'ses In the 
. Behoofs of Humanities. Koclul Bdences. 
Physical Sciences and BloloKinal Sciences. 
IM Older to complrre the basic staff 
structure iif the Schnol ot Blolo<;loul 
Bcienrrh, the UMivei.-.i1v in’^itcn 
applloatlons l«>i the third fouiidatton chah 
111 that school. 

Professor A. B. WarcIiM)) ha.s recetUly 
laken up his appiilMfuirnt u.s mie of the 
three foundation p]ure.s..o'^ in the School 
PMMjjg Wa^rm's mala interests ara 
m the OeM of cenultii ulfvantructurc. 

A secoiKl uppultiLnienl will be iitiuomicpcl 
Koon In the held of ;«rnr{. c.'.. In ordci t« 
provide bahiuce, a .S'ienii.si eiiKHgcd lit 
rescavcli into .sonit! ii.ii)Hrl.s of the 
xoobney of emire oii'uult^iiih such as ihen 
C(*olo:fy and eiholoo.v, or In .sUidle.s 
relating lo the *viiluilun i>t oi!(uhlMii.s. 
would iMo.st. .sultnbl'' ciunplcincnt. the other 
jictlviile.s phiniipd loi ihe School 

It IS hoped thui the new pi-otehsor will 
too Hbfe 1.0 talic up his position 6arh* tn 
IPU7. Prior to lukin;; up appointment, 
however. It Is planned to arniiige 
oon.snllutlon between ihe three piofessorK 
In the Hcliool in order lo di.scii.s.M the 
broad plaimtnv nt the courMes to be 
oHrorcd. 

The .salurv lor flic po.sii.on will be 
$(.\) 10.400 W.V annum, one AiiNU-ahHii 
dollar eijn.iLs npprnxiniiilcJv 8,-,, .sts. oi 
1.13 US. dollar.'. Supeiimiiti.nlon beneill-. 
will bo availiibli' niule) the University's 
own Nclieme or undoi ii .‘.chcnic ba.sud on 
F.S.S.U urlnclplc.s. Pcr.‘:iiu.s from ovcrso.'i.'s 
iippolnled 1.0 senior acndeinlc posts may 
be ii>pati'ltttefl nt the U*>tverall.y’H espen.se 
tf they wish lo leave ihe si'j-vlce ni the 
Unlvcislty allcr thiec years. 

tfiforniiillnn Is avatlnhle on i 0 <iucsl 
MCl'tln.'i out fuitlu v deiaJ.s on ihc planning 
of the Unlverslly, .'tiidy imve, invel 
allowanocK. removal exiHm.si»u Doi'm'inin* 
hniislmr. icminmiry nrcniiiniiTdsi Ion and 
Initial lioufllng i^ulisidy. 

Further information nmy I)f> trbu .up'd 
from the Assoolntlon ot fioniinunw'‘ulth 
Unlveriitlen (Brunch Olbcc). Marlboiou;;h 
House, fHill Mall. London, SVP.]. 

One copy of an applirnllon, enelo.slnii 
a recoiil. photo;fraph and tilvmn: full name, 
date of birth, marital Mute, details of 
quainicatlons. exiwrleiice, previous 
uppoluiroenUi luid present poMtion, 
reeearch and publlratlons, and the nnnit's 
and uddresMis of tliree relereos. sho'ilil l>« 
•Mint, 1(1 the Rc:;].^trai' before Monday. 

May 10. 1N6. 


Republic of Zambia 

EvOlyn Hone College of Further 
Education, Lusaka 

AppJtooitlDtiH are invited lur the followiiiij 
up^intments: 

L^TURER (Oratle I) in LAW-to teach 
Emdlsh Law and Mtneuntlle Iaw to students 
Pi'eMrliig for the cxammatUius ol Lto O.I.S., 
A.C.O.A. and Corporatiou of aecrehiries and 
to uaslst wlih adinlui.'.ii'Htioii. Teoutaloji 
WtU be up to intcrmedlote level m thi^vst 
in s t a n e e . but It is pn^posod to develop 
courses up to flnal level. 

Candidates should pieferably have honours 
degrae or eqiiivaleui mid experience of 
toAohlng legal aspects of (.'ouimerclal subjects 
In a technical cono;'e 
ygOTUKiat Khiide III in BUBINEM 
SUBJECTS—lo tpucli uooounts. book>lc«epltig 
and allitid subjects up to Intermedlats level. 
Caunlduics should hold profe.'olonal 
(jimlhlcalluni., pirlrrably A.C.C.A. or A.C.l.S. 

Candidatf>.s for boih posts should be 
nutioiialh ol the Uiiiied Kingdiun oi Republic 
of Irclund. 

Appointments will be offered on ooniroet 
for three yem'S hi the lirst Instance. 

Salary Males; 

I.ecturer (Qraclc 1) Cl .'IJO-.t3.276 
Lecttii'er fdrude in .c 1,645-JCl JPB 

isnirv point uccuidln;; lo experience, in 
addition ihuie l.s a .tupplttnient of 
.C200'.C'tliO pa and a resettlenKmt grant ol 
26 per ueiiL. of salary (excluding supplnnent) 
I'.'ducalion ullownnccs. FuiuIkIknI nouslug 
avniluble at moderate teiituls. Four day.s' 
paid leave for each nionih's resldnit service. 
Five medical treutment. Free paKSUges. 

Income Tux ot local rates. 

Furtlier Inforraatkin and application forms 
from Bocreiary, The Council for Technical 
JCducatlim and Traliunii for Overseas 
Countiles, Ehmd House. Stag rince, 

. Ijontlun. K w 1 I Meuse ouote TJOT/LKA 12 (.1) 

' r^loslMH date for receipt of appllcallons, 

. M.«y HI, 10H6 

ANAI.TfSr renhired by leudhVg'flrm of * 

!Ulvjiiln;;hain Htnekbrokers to undertake 
I Induslv.v and rompuiiy review'.**. Candida (e.s 
I .should have bucksround of .Vkjonomlcs/ 

I Aeoowitancy and ihoimuth pitdera^ding «l 
1 hivestnient Heonineriilton will be In 
> Hccordunce wlih iun.s and expcrieiioe 

; Write llic. :’llli5. 


BAHAMAS INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
' COMPANY LIMITED 

httv » iww'uiicy in Nomwiu for a 

JUNIOR TRUST AOXtINISTMATeR 

preferably not older ihsm (hunt opportuimics for penfiioiioa. Wrtie. 

wivini* full garticular^ u, ».ix H. I im, c/o ClurldS flarkcr A Sqm Ltd.. 
30 Cannon Street^ Ldndon, I .c 4 

.SdUabic apptii;iiit.i wJU be inviivd to London tor Jntcfvtpw. 


474 8t. ItUda Road, 
Melboume. Victoria. 
Australia. 


T. 8 TAYT.On. 
Registrar. 


University of Gl’asgrow 

Chair of Soriohtgy 

Applicsilmns .tre liivllcd (in upiHiiiiLmcni lo 
the Chair ol iSoi iology. This Is a new 
appoininsviH. 

Applioufunis ('JO cnpieRi should be subnilttcd 
not Inter ihaii May 13. itNiti, lo the 
uudei'siMhcd, I'roiu whom. lurther puri'i iiiai-,s 
may be ofiiipned. 

ROBT T. IlflT(7Hi:HON. i 
8eoi'«MU'V of the Unlvfvsi(,i t'oyri. ‘ 


19M GttAOUATES 


t Mined Ninai 

ol Cuiwdian' liiMirsnce 
viicuncy this 'Auiumn 


. Iio** 
gniduuic 
iuiini inviisinicnl 


... .-. frtr gnnJ 

Lcoiioniicx lo 
nwnaftemeni. 

write to TnvcNlmcnt hfunsger, 
MuHiifiieiurers IJfe liiwuianoe Co.. 
197 Kui^iisbrft^,. . London. S.w.7 


SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

THE CENTRE TOR BI'.SJNL.SS ^AEi^ARCM inlciids to dnpoint u .Senior 
Research I'cllow lo Mudy the c(|iincc;tions between Produimvity and Wage 
Payment systems. 

1hi^ work, which will be dirccicd hjt Professor 1'. Liiplon. will be a cnnipurutlvc 
study of the cflcctiveness of wiigp payment systems and tho/r relutioiixbip 
lo productivity. Further dctiiils will ^ supplied on appllcutioii. 

Cundidutes must have u quuliticukion ^ in Siucial Scicuce and experience of 
lndi|.strial Research ; eandfdoU'S with Imnislrfol experience would be preferred. 
The initial apppfntinent ilrin he for a period of two yrnvs nt u sniarv up to 
X2.500 p.a For a suituble candidate it may be possible to m.'ike a more 
ncriiiancnt appointment with the Muneliester Rusiness Schmil. 

Please write for fnrthier detaih to 

Ihc Centre for BusincNM Re.*4e:(rch, MiiiH'he.stcr I'nivcriuty. 

Hilton Hnase. Hiluin Street, MANCHESTER I. 


Brighton Education 
Committee 

Brighton College of Technology 

RequlriNl from Baptemtor l, ipdd. _ 
DEPARTMENT OP OOMfMPTi NO. 
CYBERNGITICS AMO MAMAGFiMENT- 
iofftor Lecturers or Leefur ers in 
MATHEMATIOB and COMPUTER BOIENOE 
(two posla); PERSONNEL M^AUEMENT 
and HUMAN RELATIONB: PRODUCTION 

B^IOLUOT (with opeeial refaraniw to 
History of Bcienre and Technology). 
Appropriate good llonoura Degree or 
Dip. Tech, and relevant experience required. 

Salary Beales: Senior Lecturer, £3.14a- 
£3,390 p.a..: lecturer, £ 1.676--£3.140 pa. 
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NOMH WESI 

ELECTRICITY 


SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

(ESTABLISHMENTS) 

SECRETARIAL 

DEPARTMENT 

BOARD 

HEADQUARTERS 
CHEEfWOOD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER, S 

Applicant^ should have had 
expcncncic in Ihc col In lion and 
interpretation of induj^trial Hiatis- 
lies, and in research leading lu the 
production of such sUitisiies. 

A knowledge of the anreenieni'. 
applying lo the Klwirieity Supply 
Indiwiiy will be advamajteous but 
iii nol es.sential. 

The post would he of iniercsl 
to a leeeiit gruduale with an 
mieresi in iperM>nnel work and 
anxious lo gain wider experience. 

Salary within the laiige 
i;i.UI0/£l.4IS p.a. 

Applications on forips to he 
obtained from the Sccretury, Noith 
WcM tiicctriciiy, Chcctwood Road. 
Manchester 8, and returned to 
him by May lb, i%f>. 


W ‘0' 


Administrative 

Careers 

for 

men&women aged 
30 to 35 


For further 

t 

I announcements 
eee pages 423, 425 and 426 


BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED 


1 

i 


INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING 

An outstanding career opportunl^ 
axiate for a graduate with British 
Cellophane Limitedr a leading 
company in the fast growing pack¬ 
aging materiais industry. 


The work will be initially In industriiil markot research and Vw'ill 
encompass a wide range of intoiesting and chullenging problems 
demanding an analytical yet down lO'earth approach. The suc¬ 
cessful candidate should, within a reasonable time, be able to moke 
I a positive contribution to the formulation of the Company's 
marketing plans. 

An economics discipline with some experience of industrial market 
research would be advantageous but nol essential: and applications 
from persons with a fairly broad industrial selling or business ex¬ 
perience, having a good knowledge of elementary statisticdl 
methods would also be considered. 

Excellent opportunities exist for further advancement in marketing 
or sales. An attractive salary is offered and graduates, preferably 
aged 23 to 30, should apply to; 

Mr. R. W. Millaril. Group Porsonnol Officer (Staff), 

British Cetlophani Limited, Bath Reed. Bridgwattr. 

Semerset. 

I^st will bt London based. Interviews also in London. 


At least 12 appointments as Principals are to be made to the 
Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service. Each appointment 
offers the chance of promotion on merit to higher positions 
in government service. 

The work will afford ample scope for exercising initiative and 
imollectual capacity. It includes helping to frame end carry 
out policy on matters of national importance under the direction 
of Ministers, the preparation of legislation, and the organisation 
and direction of the activities of Government Departments. 

For this level of entry, experience in a responsible post in industry 
or commerce, at a university or in a professional field is essential. 
Candidates need not be graduates, but the intellectual standard 
required is that of a good honours degree. A scientific or 
technological background will be as acceptable as experience 
of economic, industrial, commercial or financial affairs. 

Starting salary (Inner London): £2336 to £2902 (according to 
ago) rising to £3192 by yearly increments. The posts are 
permanent and pensionable with prospects of promotion to 
Assistant Secretary (£3586 to £4585) and above. 

Fuf/er details may ba obtained, without obligation, by writing 
to the Civit Service Commlesion, 23 SavHe Row, London, 
W.I., quoting 594166. Closing date 13th May 1966. 



RESEARCH 

ECONOMISTS 


A maior study is being undertaken Into the economics and 
future development of the white fish industry in thfr United 
Kingdom. The White Fish Authority has set up. in Hull, a 
Fishery Economics Research Unit to conduct research In this 
field and to co-ordinate research projects with Universities, 
Research facilities include a computer. The Authority now 
wi'.hcs to reci’ult two Senior Research Economists to take a 
Icadino part in the forecasting programme 

The holder of one post will be required to study the probable 
development ol international fishing effort, productivity and 
costs. This will involve liaison with biologists and would suit 
an Economist with some mathematical ability or experience 
of econometric models. The second post will be concerned 
with developments in the efficiency of fishing vessel operation, 
the future of factor costs and the exploitation of alternative 
resources. The essential aim of the project is to forecast the in¬ 
dustry's economic environment and Its implications up to 1975. 
Other projects are concerned with the development of demand 
and a study of the marketing process. 

The salaries for the posts are within the range £2,596 to 
£3,292 depending on age and experience. A contributory 
superannuation scheme is operated. Appiiunts for the posts 
should have had considerable experience in applied economic 
research and should have a demonstrated ability for inde¬ 
pendent work. Application forms and fuller particulars 
about the posts arc available from the Secretary/Solicitor. 
White Fish Authority, Lincoln's Inn Chambers, 2,'3 Cursicor 
Street, London. E.C.4, to whom they should be returned by 
I2ch May. 1966. 
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Oorer nm e iit -fitectBl— 

l<H '«w4(k««riiT i. .k.iip4«4i'4 
. l ' iti-j I'.A^ MUrl^y 

rese&fbli ^nta'» vKl« utMurct ffcqnqmK fi ‘ 
aucitut'CHobiimd »imi (U>v«A «i;«ukk ».a 

lubuui. cuusuaiji ^.A^i^uUibatO. 
miMrraiitiii gtaubbiti* ttna uitaiMtu^ucy. Tuost 
appointed «;U w a jonural batii£iOd't|^ 
coone and cn AlUl^ce!KllUl contpMion <m tae 
cuarae wiU l»e uppuin«ea to ocm ot tbe 
loUuwma oiMraUMati »ai<..uUa, xvisouitin. 
lampiiiia. piiui4iy j.-*,**.oi dala. «p,; 0 :aJAt 
dalB procestdru oi' au. v,‘y mananemmir., 

A dearae in KKSMUOij/. {iu>uHUbif/. mattianirrici 
or tkoitalLcA oULcr tcievani aub)ccu is 
osaentfal. Saury la c-:perience and 

Oushfiraltona on ncaie muig to maximum ot 
p.a. upporbiMkMHiX lui piutuoutm 
Ond esl»l}Jj*timtint. ^ ^ .... 

Pleasp send poetcard for application form 
|o Udiuimr <Pik :i4.J/PC>. MinUU? of 
ioboior. Proioauonai and UKcuuve Heeisur. 
Atuntic lloUdC. fr'ar.iuadoii street, London. 

EC 4. 


La Trobe University 

MELBOVRITE. AITFITRAUA 

Third Foundation Chair 
m CtmmUtry 

La Trobo Unlveralty v Jl admit its amt 

biuiirms In Maiou. 1%<. m lu llie 

bc'ti'jdiS or liuaiainUer. social SciPncet., 
i'lii'iiriii t»ci':!acu^ an:i llUii(j|.^U'aJ Scienca. 
In order to cornplet-: me basic cian 
atrui’ture ul liie Dcpartinciit ot Ciieinhtiy 
vAiuiin tba Scbi.ot oi l*h..M('al Scicticut., 
lilt- (iQiacraiiy invites appllaailoiiH ior Uiu 
liiiid iDundaiion ctulr in Cbemutiy. 

Profeesor R. D. IXipBom Itas recently 
isxen up hta uppoinua^iui as one i>l me 
tliree Uiundaricn t*roiev.ors tn Chemi:;:ry. 
Protc&'iOT H. J. kdaKrc uiU luiii Uter uns 
)eai i-TuleoEiui lopsuin's main iniert.,.l& 
are in Uie Ueida ol piiytuuil oiganie 
ctieinLitry. oiKan'ic spectruscfaiy and 
IMierorylic clieiiil&tiy, ivhiw PruCiWiior 
Maaec'h research Uis been concerned 
\viui inorfianlc spectnwcnpy and 
wIectTOCheraistry. In order to provide 
balance, a quiUiiied person «liose research 
luieiohts lie within the held ciI physiiiui 
chemistry would most ►uiiubly nuiiiplcuii'Ut 
the jc LiviLics ut Uie uUati tuundalion 

piotciioors. 

it. 1 -. hoped that the new piofer.*!or \v;ll 
be able to take up h.s position early In 
1M1. Prior to takuiK up appulnlmenl. 
Iiowever, It Is plamind to arrahse 
coii.suIUilion between tho three profee«(»rs 
111 the School in Older to discuss the 
broad planning of the courses to be 
offered. 

Ttie ralnry for the poeftlon wUl be 
$ (A) 10,400 per ntinum. one Au^-tm Uan 
dollar equals approximately 8‘.. stc. or 
I lt» V R. doMora. SuperannuationT»nefltB 
will be iivnliable under the University » 
own scheme or under a iichcme bafed on 
F a S U principles. Perrons from overseas 
nnpotntcd 1i> senuu acddemlc po-,ts may 
be repiUriated ;\i the University’s expense 
if HifN wish to iciive !tw’ service ol the 
UmvciNtty after threu 3'eara. 

Information is avnlhible on lequest 
setrine nut furthei details on the pbuming 
ol the University, study leave. tr.i.'ei 
nlfowani'HB. removal exiienws, pcni*'f'i''rii. 
hiiu.slng. teuiporiiiy uccotumudutIi>:> uod 
initial liouslng sub-sidy. ^ 

Fuitlior Inforniallon may be oli'uhipd 
from the As.'ioi'lntinii ->! Cominon've'i h 
UniveiMtle.*. (Bnini h Oiiiw) . MurlborDiCh 
House, Pall Mall. London, fi W 1. 

One copy of an appllratlon. enrloclnj 
a recent pbotoijraph and g.vink full n.nne. 
date of birth, murltiil suite, detain of 
quaUlicntions. experience, previous 
appointment.^ and present position, 
research and piihllcattons, and the names 
and addresses ol three relrreea, should le 
■ent to Uiu Rcvistiai* befo/e Monduy, 

May 16. 1966. Enqulrle.'s of an martemir 
or aclenrlflc nature should bo adarcAsed 
ui Piofussor R. O. Tcpsom. 

474 St Kllda Road. T. S TAYLOR. 

Melbourne. VlcToria. Resistiur. 

Australia. 


The University of Leeds 

d'::p.a.btm. nr 07 matkematcs 

I .VlalMMan 

! /ppl’t'fi.t'on'? R'*' I'V ‘■'d Itr lb's nri'’i of 
j LLCrUU.,.!, or A&Hdl'ANT LUt^*«ER iB 
! MtATiSriiiS li lu-j. DIJVARTMINT OP 
I M'VlllxiMA'nc J, to taka up dut.cs on 
J tJi'Loher 1. 19.AI. or earlier. Tlic po.it could 
b? tilled rdher by nu applicant whona mahi 
, liiL'rei.t li. In £t'i!datical thoory or liy one 
who has baen mainly eoneernad with somt 
pan:c’ilar field of applied statlRllcs. eAlai?r 
Oil Ills scala £1.105 nolng by three ineremanis 
j to .£1,340 for an A.^Flstant L^turar or 
j £1,4T0X £90 >.£2.0111 k £8.1—£3.160 X 
£Ui—£2,3*10 (efilctenev bar) x £fi0»£2.630 
fur a Lecturer, initial appointment at any 
' point on the tcale. 

AppUcatioiM ithree copies). statlBR age. 
qualificationand cxp-.Ticnce. and namtniT 
three referees, should reach The Reaiatrar, 
The^Univsrstty. Leeds 2 (from whoa 
further particulars may be obtained), net 
later than May 9. 1U66. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
423. 424. and 426 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Education Coounittee 

Municipal College MCommerce 

Applications are Invited tor the tutlowinR 
posts: 

principal Larturer ip Econowtes Including 
Eooham-rtrlrx. 

fienior Lecruror tn statistics, Comfiutntional 
Methods and Cumm’jrcial Applications ul 
Computet^. 

Uenior lecturer In Bocloloey. 

Senior Lecturer In Librarianship. 

Lecturer in Acrnuntancy. 
lieeturer in Coutpany Saerctarlal Practlca 
and Law. 

Lectuior lu Law-^raduata. 
l<eefur!»r tn Marfretlng and Market Re^rarrh 
Leeturor in Loral and Central Goveinmeni 
Gradfl B AsHulsnt I-tPcturers (two pokts) in 
EnglLsh L^aguage and Literature. 

Duties to oommenee S^vember l, l»66 
SOfery Soe/ea 

rrlneipal Lecturer, 3.600 

Senior Leeturer. £3.1M-£3.360 
Lecturer. £i.875-£2.140 . 

AaMetant Lectm-vr Orade B. Cft95-£1.6?5 
plus elloAvanccs for appropriate quallflcaitons 
and training ^ .. , 

For further partfrulara end anplicatton 
forme, applv to tliA Prlaaipnl, College Street. 
NewcMlle-upon-Tyne l, to whom completed 
application forma should be returned within 
ten day«. 




Assistant Business Manager La Trobo University 


TIIK ROYAt INSTITtm. OP SRITISM 
AHiilllTECTB requires Resenrrh Assistants 
tor Its small Rcfacurch and Siatlstics Beorinn. 
to participate In the Initiation and running 
ot uaquirles into various aspoms ol the 
arrhlfceccural profesafon ana the bntldlng 
liiduMry. There ore three wMondes; 

(u) one senior post suitable for a graduate 
IP enonomtoa or the social selenees with 
two/three years’ working experience; 
il>) two Junior posu nuitahle for a new 
Sfjiduate tts above, oi tor a peraon ^th 
•• A ” level maUiematics and eome office 
expnience. Some knowledge of etatutlcs 
useful tor all posts. Salary iirales: post (a) 
between £I.IM and £1.MN» with prospects 
of rising to £34139: post (b) between £700 
and £1.100. ftortlnt pttnu to be fixed 
according to aiie, qualincationa and exprrienoe. 

ApplkanU wonting part-time work would be 
conoideretL Please write to the secretary 

(HRW). BTBA. it Portloiid Plaoe. London.,, - 

w.l, for applleatlea fora and further details sent not 


/ntcrnational Department 

required lor an established weekly Journal 
ol opuiion. member ol a leading Bti'/.r.i 
rublislunK ilijjp. To develop new 
inter/iHtlonxl sdvei’tiRinK business. Selling 
expHiK'bt'O and o.ixinalitv of ideas 
pcr-.isii y. -.itli r'lfticd ixinroct 
development, bomr knowledge of French 
atid'or fVPVsrt'^Ti and previous. exteuMve 
lii.v* 1 nn ; j.r.t,.,--’. Aii?’ 25-30 (inale|. 
Gicu.j c j).,iLiutorv Pension Fund. 

Will ■, .-.MtiiiK ii'-ft, exp«t‘leuce, 

pruf-ii' Ml' V' Old siilaiv rfqniT"i1. In 
U'.x No AH .{,<3, c/o mtccl'b, 11 btiir.clLy 
OtrccL, london, W 1. 


University of Waikato 

HAMILTON, NKW ZEALAND 

Senior Lectureship and Lectureship 
in Economics 

The university of Waikato Invites BpplIeation.i 
fur the position of Senior liecturer in 
EcaBomloa and Lecturer In Kconomlc.s. For 
nne of these positions, applications from 
persons- with a sprclal intcreiiit In Inlernutloiiul 
Tiade will be puuiculurly welcome. 

The annual ratary for a nentor Leertrw 
will be eomewhere on the soole £3.100 to 
£3,800 and fnv a lecturer on (he scale 
£1 joo to a prutnbLKm bar ni £24100 und then 

'?^?fv£r.',Ity of Walkatn Is a new 
University ectabllKhed on January l, 1004 
It occupies a rile of about 135 acre.', on llic 
out^Hru; ol Ti.un’lton. The academic 
oiganisMlioii id tho Unlvcriiiiy Ui bus^ on 
;,ihools of s^rudy rafhor then on ferultles 
and depailuKiii- Tca<b\n« full-time 
co-ni'dln.itcd 'mn'e-i of .sTiidy in the Riho«»js 
ul KiK'Utl Hciencch, iluroanlties and Kducntion 
haF, begun this yeuv. ’rhe development ot 
pu-xigraduulu wnrx muU reiSearch is being 
cncouruKctl. CunditiuMn lur study leave are 
favourable. 

Condition' ot ap^jo'ntment are available 
from lii'i K Hb,l.riir cl any Unlve.Miy in 
Nc»' Zealand ,iiid iruin the A.'=f-Ov'i.'itlf>u of 
Curn'iionacallh IJnivcMities (Rviinch Ollic'). 
MailbuiouKh lliku.se. Pull Mall. London. :,'.W,1 
ApidlcatliiUb (Uae, in New Zeutaiui tuid 
Londoo, on Ap.il JUf. 19M, but will be 
meuptud tuv a lurther 14 days. 

University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 

Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies 

ApplloBtiona are invited lot the following 
poets: 

1 ABSlSTANr I KCTURER or LBCTUllBB 
In EcoiKkinlcs. Salary according to 
ciualiiicutiun-. and experience on tho following 
scales: 

Asshitant l,erturer. £7,165 x tfifi—£1,340; 

Lecturer. C1.47U x i:uO*£8,(hfi k 
£85 £2.IRn X i:U0 >:£3,MQ. 

Prefererce will b»' alveii to persouK with 
fl xprelat interest or tratmng in mathemaricBl 
tfcunomles. 

3. TWO OR MORE RESEARCH POSTS 
in the lollowms prades: 

Senior Research Officer, £1,400 x 

ReiMti^‘0&er. £1.006 s unfc?** 

£75—£1,375: «!!!« 

.lunlnr Rc.xeaich Officer, £750 x review 

£00 >—£650. 

Pstferenoe will be given to oandldates with 
an Interest in regional economM oSalysiE. 
inber-dleciplinary research in n» fields of 
economics and politics, transport •oonomlcg 
and financial Instituttooe. 

Candidates giaduatlng this eummar will be 

___ forms are available from the 

t. to whom applications should be 
laler than Apru 3t. I9ei. 


MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Second Foundation Chair 
in History 

La Trnbt’ UiilvarsitV will admit Its first 
.<>VUdenu in March, 1067, to couiaes in the 
Schools of Huinanliies, Social Suicnctts, 
Fhvsi^al Bc,«P(;ea aiul Blologloal Sciences. 
In order to ^uiiiplc<c the basic staff 
&iiuclur>j ut thp Hchool nf Humanities, 
the Univ(.‘-j.ity iri\ltc.s applltiallon,i tor a 
second Chair ol Hisiory m that School. 

Prnfcnaor A W. Martin hns iwcently 
been appo'jued to a toundvtlon ciulr in 
HlBtoi’V m th.> School of Humanities, and 
is at prcH'mt funcemed in planning 
coulees fur hotn the School of Huinanitios 
and the School of Social Sciences. 

I‘rofen:.nr Muttin’s Interests lie prlnetpatly 
in the direction of social soiences. and 
the second I'hulr might most appropriately 
be filled by uii liuxtorian with nuallticuthinx 
end incltnatlons which would lead to his 
taking a special interest in the 
integration of hl3torleal studies with the 
work of the School of Kumanltic.'s The 
other foundation chairs so far filled lu 
that School are fn English, Philosophy. 
French and Spanish. 

It la hoped that the new profe.*tsor w'iU 
be able to take up his poKltlon early in 
1967. Broad desiring of the aondemlc 
structure of the Schools of Huinanliie.x 
and Social Rr!enrei> has already reached 
nn advanrerl stiige. and draft documeiiU 
briefly sctMng out the plans that have 
so far emerged may bo hod on request. 

It. t.x nssumed that even prior to taking 
np hln appoinrtnnnt the new prolc.'^i'ar of 
History would take an active part tn 
r'un.sulfations (In person or if ncr-js'iofy 
by cnn-i’xpondenco) which will further 
develop these pluna during 1966. 

Tho -ni'irv for the position will be 
f.fA»i»4)jii ucr iinnum. One Au.slraliwn 
dollsi' eqir ix app'-oximately 6a. stg. or 
J 12 U.s. dollsrx Superannuation benefits 
will be nvalLible under the Unlversltv’s 
own Achetne or under a scheme based on 
f H :'.,n n;jncji>Jc.;. PersoBs fnim overseas 
Nppuint>>(f 1(1 Kciiiur ocndoinlc por.ts mny 
be repntriatrd at the University's ('.xprrse 
if they v-nh to leave the service of the 
Um\oi'Siiv aiiur ilr.ee 3'ears. 

Informs I Ion is svallttble on request 

peUbiR MU' Itiiih.', (J(‘Laila on the plHnning 
of tlif UiiiviT!i:.v. 'tudy leave, uwe; 
allowanrieA. removal expen-ves. pei-*uan''nt 
hniising. li'MipiiMTv aceommndatliin and 
lull 11.1 iK^iii.lii;; i-ub'ddy. 

rtinhT iTifnrmntinn may be oh»n‘n«'1 
finm the Ariodation of Commonwealth 
Uiiivcrsitir’. Ohunch Office), Marlborough 
House, l*atl Mall, London. S.W.1. 

One copy of an appllMtlos. enclo«<ing 
a recent phntoyraph and ffiving full name, 
date ol birth, marital status, detallK of 
quaJiMcaMuns, experience, prevkiwi 
oppolntmeiit-i .and present position, 
research and puhilcations. and the nimes 
and fiddresswj: of three referees, sliuuJ J be 
sent in the Regluvar bclore Monday. 

May 16. 1996. 


474 St Kll£!9 Road. 
Melbourne. Vi-iorta. 
Australia. 


T- S TAYTO^. 
Reclttrar 


^[anch^iiW*^ J 
iCftoir o/Ukiniiiim 

'AppHtratione ere invited tor the newly 
«.«tab)ishetf Ciialr ot Aeeeunfcing in the ^ 
Faculty of l^ouowic and Bor.al StUAhvs. 
iCan^ditics should be amfiasHiomilly quallUctt 
accountuita oanoble oT ruaainr the existing 
Honours Rch^ in AeepiiiiHng and sliouki be 
InteiUbred tn Uib- devSlopmani of iliu aiifijert 
‘.In relation to the deppitmeni.H of Econoaiicfi, 
^Oovcinment. Social AdmintstriUon and 
j!:coDoiii6U'ias. The sfilorr attoohed to the pcA 
'Will be not less than £3,670 per aiiuutn, wltfi 
membership of P.8A.U. Appliestions (nne , 
ropy suitable for photognuMlo repmdiwtlon), 
Riviog lull d^^taila pi qujjOiAoaUoos, experlenco, 
etc , end rhe uaines unu n<ldres.He.7 of at least 
three persoiiv uv wfiom referMce may be 
mad«. stabUHl ha sent not later (han 
.May lb. 1966. Lu the ItegisUaa', ilie Unlyerstif. 
Manc*ir*ter 13. from whom ftirfhcr paincuhiis 
may iiii oblalnod on qiuMInf rafereiiee 

l00/«6/lv 

Kingston College of 
Technology 

DepofUnent of Business uncf Social 
Studies 

AppllC’Jfiqn'. are Invited for ihi* fnllowtii* 
posts, duilas 10 commence in Bcptctiibur. 

POHl 

Itel. Nw 


EIU Statistical Advisory 
Service 

STATISTIOIAN requlr^ lof A ^tlstie* 

erteiomM and technical alluatlim. This 
A’ocancy oner<i i.copr lor an interesting career 
to a recently qualified iwn or 

HiteiUMiM SSiSt. Ltd'., 

87 0t. James’s Place, il,WA. 


(lucluding Modern Lan; 

ShNl(>!( LI'JCTURLH'LI'JCIUjL'.H SH 

m 

Lcriilcniics (With Statiiiti&s) 

LKCrURmt ' £96 

Appuiui RMttstics 

LI-iCl'URFB E»9 

Governineut 

LECTURhtt EiOO 

fiALAllY: 

’ Pi-mciual Lecturer 

£2.389-{:2.bUU P4U 

Senlnr Lpcrurtr 
.1: j.HO- p.a. 

Lc‘i';ii.L'r 

£l,a,M-.C2.»«6 p.a. 

(Itnidou Alliiwunce pav(ibl<') 

Fuiihcr n.u-iU'Ulura and applX iii'an ftkiuo^. 
aie obicln;tbi« from the Vlcc-I’UiK'p;vl. 
HiiuMojj Ciilluae of Tcolttmlngv. Penrlivn 
liHUkd. Uihg-lutk upon Thaiut'('. HUiru> 

Clrffina d:t((! May 9, 1966. tPleaa<* qinue 
bust reff'^mee number.) 

THK ROYAL BOROUGH OP 
K1N06T0N UPON TIIAMlt» 

Transport and Development 
Economists 

TFIE RCTONOMIST mTELLlOKNOE UNIT 
Wishes to make further appoinmienls of 
fconomiatn for its rapidly expandlnit work In 
ttie fieiil of iranapurt and development Tho 
i:iU is at proMut andertaklitg inaioi' pcojedl 
III four Lunllncnts and otlici projects are 
pt'iKlhiT- Tills work consists mainly of 
ernnuuiic Hiid leolmleal Ktiidlex. aoma in 
Connin'iion with International loans, and the 
ev.es.'^nif'in ol investment priorities In the 
transput I sector. 

The work Is challenging and caUn for 
rcHCuirli ablJliy, aptitude for cnnsulllng work 
and Individual inltlaffre. Mlnimiiiii 
OtiallfiCAtionH are a good oeonomirn degree 
Slid some expurieiice, preferubiy in applied 
CRonoinira or in a technical field refitted to 
trritisuon. A knuw ledge ol stuti&tlual nietbods 
WdUld b-j tin advantage. 

TIihsc wniild be senior appofntraonte and 
tlie remi;n*iHt.lnn would be eomnmnsiirate 
with quuliJicatlons and reiipon.ilblUtiee. 

I'lci;*' .^Mil lull particulars, intrliJiliiMt 'alary 
rc'-m-d, to “ ri.mnpiki’t and Devdopment,*' 
£;ui.’iir'' ■ Hoii' 4;. 27 Ut. James’s Pl«uw, 
loiviun. 51 W I. 

Unlvprsity of Glasgow 

Lerfurrship in Town and 
Hcgional Planning 

ApplU'uiiuns ace invited for a Lacture.shlp in 
the UEl'AUTMENT OP TOWN AND 
RI'OIONAL rLANNTNO. Tho fiulury scale 
L £1.470 to £3.630 per annum. 

The MicR«»hfiil imileant will take part In 
the planning and divelonmant of poeigraduate 
eotif .jt"'. leading to a Diploma in Town and 
Reifiuiiai Planning and m the Degree ef 
B Fhll. whkli wni be Kterilog In Outober. 1061. 
Be will be itoe loiurth mewlMr ol the new 
Dc’p.cimcnt of Town and Reglpnal Planning 
btidur Pi-olouior R. Orteve. The rxl,.t.itig 
PiembcrN of the Department Joriu'lc an 
lluouomlM/Plftiiner, an Urban tiwcvrapher 

t iid an Arch)t(c.r./Planner, and it is hoped 
liat Mi’> suc ntdul applicant will have spucigl 

S uaUUtiai'lon& or expertence in ilu- buldu ol 
fic'iulug}' 0 “ lui'ial udmliifidratiun, 

I'anspcr' iilun, or rcidonal plaruun?. 

Appli' .iiitT w!'h other speciallPt exhcrlcnre or 
qual.iiearionK in planning will be ('un’^lderod. 

AnpJlc;.tnti. ihould be liitercMteil in the 
dcvclopmc'ii ul lutudisclpUuaiy u.T.Mim • 
and rii.icuc'h tn tho plannliiv^ lu-: I und .shnuffi 
be prepared tn taku up the appuifitment 
by October, 1966. ^ 

Further inhiivnailon about this post and 
about tlic Inliiul plkUh of Uie pepartmeot 
lor tencaing and research may be obtained 
from The Hecretary ol the University Court, 
tiie University of Olasgow. Olasgow'. W.2, Ut 
Whom applhxitlanK (etgnc eopiesj should be 
submit led by May 3. *966. 

ROBT T HUTCHE901I. 
■se r e tei y of Ike University Court. 
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Traffic 
Coctbis 

AppKcatioM invUe6 from 
boMeni of « iiaiverBicy degree in 
ecoitomics. wlio liave had aonic 
experience of hiduatnal employ- 
meni, for « poet M the l-ondon 
OfHce of Weecem Region. Age 
24-30. 

The traffic ooMiog jMJdion, in 
which llie vacancy arwea. deato 
with practical appiicaiion of 
Crunsport ccononiica ii» the pro- 
dikiion and. 

wr%icm Facilities w«l be orovided 
for the succesahji a-pplicam to 
acoiiire a baaic knowledge of 
rjilwav operiKtIon. . 

The commencing talary la 11.463 
per aiinuin. The post » pension¬ 
able and promotion prcviipects are 
giH)d Apptfcations in handwriting 
should be addrewted to the General 
IVfiiniigcr, Brtlicih Rfiil. Western 
Region. Paddington Statitni. 
l.onilon, W.2. quoting lelcrence 
T/ 


BOROUGH 

POLYTECHNIC 

Boniugb Rood, LoBdoii* S.E.1 

A|>i>liattionH from suitably qualilUd 
candidste^ tre invited for the following 

postH , 

A SENIOR LECTURIIR 

(Ref. S2/6f>) 
and a LECTUMR (J^*f. S3/66) 
in SOCJOLOOY 
Cundidaies should be able to teach 
one 4ir more of the subjects of (he 
University of London Sociology degree, 
psriicuifarly In the foPowiiig sreas : 
Criminology, Pofkloal Socioltwy. C^om- 
perative Morale aiid Religion. Demo* 
graphy, .Soclel Foilicy end Social 
Adminbitrution (oandldatcs far this 
subject might he expected to organise 

e setioul work). Applicants for the 
nior Leotwmhip wUI t>e expected 
lo have superior qustiflcatimiM and 
experience, and will be given corre¬ 
sponding responsibilities. 

A SENIOR LECTURIR in i 

ECONOMICS (Rof. SI /66) | 

Candidates should be shlc to teach 
Economics in the Swiology degree ' 

course of the Dnivershv of London 
and other coutsoh j there will l>e 
opportunities to help in developing | 

other courses in Fconomics and 
Indufltriiil Administration. Applicants j 

will he expected to have superior 
qualifies I ions and experionce. .ind will i 
be given oorrespo n ding revpoiivibilliics. 

A LECTURER in SOCIAL ' 

PSYCHOLOGY (Ref. S4/66) 
C'nndidutes should be iible to teach 
.SiK’i;*l PwcholoRy In the ISocioUigv i 

decree course of the University of 
1 ondtin, nnd courses in General and I 
InduMriHl Psychology. 

Alt e^iiKlIdnies will he cspt‘c(cd to | 
purrieipaie in the l.lherel .Siiidics work , 
of the P(t|ytcchnic. m.iinly for degree- 
level situk'ius In technoloMtieal coiirNes. . 

RcsCMrch. hMHh acudemk* and <ai , 

leoching methods, wUI hr cncournged I 

SAI ARY SCALES: 

.Senior Lecturer, £2.210 p.a. by 
annual increments of £60 to a 
niiiximiim of £2,450; 

Lecturer, £l,<>45 p.a hv annual 
iticrcmcnts of £.S0 and £55 to a 
miitiinum of £2,210 p.a. ; 

(t'lindidates appointed moy be 
offered a salary above tlw minimum of 
the HCiik-. depending upon their train¬ 
ing. iiuulibcations and expt^rience. If 
quiillfled, seek nuisiraum is 
£1.‘M5 p.a.) 

Furilicr purtlculartt of the above 
posU (for which the litUs and reference 
number Nhould he quoted), and appll- 
oniion forms may oc obtained frt*m 
the rkrk to the Ooverning Body, with 
whom applicottons .should be lodged 
within two weeks of receipt hut. in | 

opy ea.>e. hy May 9. I066. 


Far EMt 


Head of tn* SalM Department 
/or Affrochomioam 


fniptirfcant Swlw mismloal Firm 
HPptlcHtiana tor tl^ R?**’* 
iiivulvff itKtsniiloa of fbs exUrtlng Balm 
Omunisatlon. malntsnahos of 

f'ltndidiiiss. beiow 40 yssra of age, snouia 
be ilSto m nSSlatl^^^ have past expwienoe 
ah htad of a team aSTpractlcal knowledge of 
Mir iirld Ilf pesticides oversetta. Persona 
ituiiuijl^ (luatllled are invited to subnut 
eurrlfiiium vitae in their own bandwiittnff 
Lnuotit'*! with cnples of eartlflcutea and 
tesiniKiulals to to. No. V.WrtOtl Q, 

I'ublluUsN AO, OH-4001. Basle, Swltserloud. 


TFfR A.A. MUTUAL INBURANOB 
ahbc>ciation limited. Jolmnntabuzt, 
Hail Ml Atrlca, Invites appHaalloiia for tno 
position (ii Actuary to Its subsidiary 
cdiiiiHLny The Dominion Xnsuranoe 
CiiiiipHny of South Africa Limited whloB 
triuisudtH only Life Aasuranoe. 

The uoslticm requires a good nil round 
knowledae and a progressive outlook 
ussether with the ability to bundle Life 
As.*urunce problems on a practUsil basis. 

Applicants must be Fellows of either 
Thu lii.'ilitute or Faculty and the preferred 
uifc uroup Is 35 to 45 years. A minimum 
ol 11 vp years' experience since qualltying 
Ih l•l•f^u»red. 

All iilrructlve calare will be offered 
tfOgi'Mier with scope for advanconient 
Other beneftta Include use of a motor car, 
Pension Fund (a guaranteed minimum of 
Bo per cent. Fensimi). Widows Pension. 
Medical Aid, Free Personal Arcident cover. 
genuvouH leave provisions and congenial 
worklm; cundltlons. First class passtiiras 
will be paid tor successful applicant and 
tuinlly. 

Applications In writing, which will be 
treated in strict conlldence, should be 
submitted In the first instanoc to: 

Box *J0(I4 


PEP 


tius a grant from the Bocisl Rclenoe 
Ruseurch Council for ii niie-vear 
Htu(l.v of the sources of hitornmtlon uvallable 
to MPs. iHiw they are uaed, and how they 
could be ImprovM. Somebody with 
suitable research experience Is needed to 
iinderuke It; salary between £ 1,5tNt and 
ucuurdlng to quallflcut tons. An 
apiKilntment sfMuewhat leas than full time 
uilitht be considered. 

The University of Leeds 

AppMcuMons are Invited from candidates 
with a goixl Honours Degree in Kconomlce/ 
Accounting, and a professional a cooun ttng 
qualIJication for the poet of LF^OTtniKR or 
ASSISTANT LECTURER In ACOOCNTINO in 
THK SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIFR. 
Salary on the scale £1,105 x JtTR -£ 1,150 ■ 
.«B0 -£1.340 for an Assistant Lecturer or 
£1.470 X £00—£2,010 X £05 £3.100 X 

£0U—£2,270 (elllnlency bar) x too—£2,03# 
tor a Lecturer. Initial appoinrineiil a<’ any 
point on the scale. Applications (three 
copleNi Htutlng ago, quaUilcuti(iu.s and 
exporlunci; and naming three referees, should 
rmich The Registrar, The Unlver.'^lty. Leeds 2 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained >. not later than May 1’3, 1006. 


Granada Television 

Men and women interested In long-term 
social, political, Industrial, economic 
rese«n*h n anted for Orunadn TV Research 
Biireuii Good academic qualltlcntlons 
rciiuticrl. Graduates of northern 
uriiversines favoured. Ability to write 
n lriil) and concisely much desirud. Good 
.siikirv according to qualltlcut Inns Further 
Hill look bright tor the candidate who can 
combine meticulous exaiiiinntinn ol 
niiiterial with quick and decisive liidgment. 
Live In Manchester. 

Appl.r: Denis Forman, Gianada TV 
Ceiilre. Manchester 3. 


University of Adelaide 

Invites applications for appointment as a 
LKC rnRKR . 

in the Department of Politics. Appllcntlone 
will lie specially welcomed from candidates 
qiiiililied to touch in either 
E'lTBLlC ADMINISTRATION Of 
INPKR national RICLATIONS 
SAI.ARY SCALE: ♦Ad.aoP -SA23^-4A(l,345, 
with superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. 
Initial salary will be Axed within the scale 
in accordance with qualifications and 
previous experience. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: A potential ^ 
piindldate should seek from the Registrar of 
the University or from the Association of 
ejornniiinwealth Universities (Branch Ofllce), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. London, S-w.l, 
the following documents: (1) general 
ComiMMoms of AppotHtment. which include 
piirriciitars of tenure, sUperamiuatton. removal 
expenses, invalidity and study leave, and 
(U) tt ffinirment giving furtlier parllculare 
f>l the post and of such matters as help In 
housing, conference^ants and special support 
for research. The University will gladly 
supply anj' further information desired on 
request to the Registrar. , , 

AIM>LI0ATI0N8. in duplioete, should^glto 
the Information listed tn paragraph 7 of the 
SiMienient and should reach the Reklrtrer of 
the University nof feter thafi Mov il, 191H. 


The PolyteohBlo. 
Regent Street. W.l. 


Cetteae of Commerce, SecM Studiee 
and LanouaaeB 


Applieattona are invited from honours 
gradfutes for the following five full time 
teac hing appointments: 

1. TUTOR (lecturer grade) with 
esppnsiblllty for praotlcal work arrangements 

In IMpl oroa in Social Studies course. 

2. LECTURER U» become fifth member of 
a group teaching statistical subjects and to 
specialise In two of the foliowtng fields to 
the level of Lond<m B.Bo.(Eooa.) Part ll, 
I.O.B. Assooiateshlp, and C.N.A.A. honours 
degress: statistics, mathematics, econometrics, 
scientific method, operational rsseareh. 
muHeet reoea rch. 

3. LEOTURRR in Bflonomlcs. (A candidate 
with appropriate qualifications and expsiienoe 
could be apppintsd Senior Lecturer.) 

4. LKCTURER in Government (Folltloal 
Philosophy). 

6. ULOTURER in Sociology. 

Candidates for posts 3, 4 and 5 would be 
reqiitrrd to teach their subjeots to 
London li.s<:.(Eiiun.) Part IX. B.Se.(Soc.) and 
C.N.A A. tumours degree level. 

Research would be encouraged and a senior 
lecturer should be able to promote 
poHt-greduute studies. 

Appnintniunts a'ould be with effect from 
Septomber 1, lUOO. 

The siilarv sullies are as follows: 

Senior Lecturer. £2.140 x £50 (4>—£2,350: 
Lecturer, £1,575 x £50 (2) x £55 (3)—£2.140. 
All scales plus London allowamw of £70. 

A form of appllcatiou. to be returned by 
Mav 7Mi. may be obtained by sending a 
sLuniped addressed foolscap envelope to 
The Director of Education, The Pulyteohnia, 
300 Regent Street, W.l. 


University of Strathclyde 

School of Busineas and 
Administration 


DEPARTMENT OF OOMMBROE 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
LECTURER ASSISTANT IJllCTURER In 
C(:>MMl':nCF, tenable from October 1. 1060. 

Duties of the post will include 
undergraduate teaching In Commerce and 
Business Administration, Opportunities 
exist for I'esearch. 

Snlaiv scale: Lecturer, £1,470-£2.530; 
Assistant Lecturer, £1.105-£1.340 per 
annum with F.S 8.U. 

Application forms and iurther 
particulars may be obtained from the 
ReglHlrar, University of Stratliclyde, 
George Street. Glasgow, Q.l, with whom 
applloatiuns should be lodgra. 


For further announcements 
see pages 423,424 and 42S 


University of Birming'ham 

Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 

Department of Mathematical 
Economics 

Applications nre invited for one or two 
tomporiiry lecriirvshiiis or assistant 
lectureships in MuthemuUcal Economics. 
These posts are Initially for one year and 
arise from secondments to the Qmduate 
Centre tor Management studies. The 
Department of Mathematical Erononilcs is 
responsible nul only tor the teaching of 
mathematlral economics but uhso for a 
seminar tn quantitative economic annlyslb, a 
graduate economic analysis coiirbe, the 
teaching ot ecunomlcs r<mi'.ses in u joint 
englnceniig and economics decree, a course 
in munugeincnt economics and fur the teaching 
ot e<(innnncH at the Graduate Centre for 
Management Studies. Applicants should ba 
Interested In teaching one or more of the 
above u.spects of quanlllatlve economics. 

Suiiuj liiiige: 

AK.sistunt LeetiirevK. £1,106-£1.340; 

Lecturers. £1.470-C:>.030. 

Appliestion.>t (three copiesi. together with 
the names nnd addresses of three referees, 
shmild lie sent by May t4th to the Assistant 
Registr.'tr. Faculty of Commerce and SocUil 
Science The UiilversUy of Birmingham, 
Blrmla"h:itn 15. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


BUSINESS 


TOP PEOPLE'S BEORETARIES are weU 
placed generally by Stella Fiaher Bureau la 
the strand. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 

DIVJDEND NO. 315 

Notice U hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 
75 cents per share upon the paid-up capital 
stock of this Bank has been DECLARED 
for the current quarter and will be payable 
at the Bank and Its branches on and after 
June 1. 1066. to Bharaholders of record at the 
elose of business on April 30. 1966. 

By Order of the Board. 

J. H. OOLE51AN 
Chief General Manager. 

April 12. 1956. 


REWAR DING 
OPPORTUNTIIES 
WriH OPTlCm OF 
DIRECTORSHIPS 


An organisation wfCii a stpectacu^ 
larly sucoessful record has opening! 
for gentlemen wisbing to increase 
their business interests possessing 
administrutive ability and able to 
negotiate contiRcts in appointed 
sales areas. Recent mujpr exhibi¬ 
tions and national publicity have 
iDjide it necessary to extend 
marketing operations. This is an 
extremely mwiai'diiig opportunity 
in Britain’s fastest growing indus¬ 
try. Directorships possible. 

Write Mr. Jones. H.iL.P., 

33 Ludgatc Hill, London, E.C.4. 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES 


University of Edinburgh 

Management Studies 

The Univeraity offers a pemt-gradunto course 
tn Management Studies suited to thooe who 
propose to make a career in business 
maniiuement. The course leads eltiier to a 
Dipli^iua in one academic year or an 
M.8c. degree in two. AppllcatiuiiB will be 
ciitiBldered from graduates in any subjeot; 
liiduslriul experience is desirable but not 
essential, ana professionally well qualliled 
non-graduatofl may be oonsldered in special 
circumstances. 

The course provides a general post-graduate 
level tralntiijg In management subjects, 
together with opportunities to specialise In 
particular urms such ns Operational Researon, 
IndURtrJal Relatlcms and Innance. 

Further details and iipphoatiun forms maf 
be olitalnerl from Prote.s.sor Norman Hunt, 

29 George Hi|uare. Edinburgh 8. 

The Polytechnic 

309 REGENT STREET. W.l 

Session 

College of Commerce, Social Studies 
and Umguages 

Application nOfi now be made for the 
fnliou liig fiill-CInie courses tor degrees and 
(Itplonins ot the University ot London; 
Bachelor ol Bcienoe (Economics) degree. 

Ihirt Ii subjects aVAllnble; Economics; 
Industry and Trade; Accounting, Modem 
EroJioinlc Hlstor.v: Ouvernmeni; Sociology; 
StiiMstic.s; Geogrephy. 

Three-year course. 

Bucliclur of Science (Sociology) degree. 
Three-year course. 

Diploma in Social Studies. 

Two-yeur coui-hc. 

Post-Qrndiiute StudlSb fur degrees of 
M.Sc (Econ.) and Ph.D. 

“ Sondwlch " course for honours degree of 
thti Council for National Acudemte Awards. 
B.Sc. (CotiiniiM-ce with Eiiginserlng). 

For trainee students nuuiinatsd by industrial 
firms 

Four years; Jamiarv/July—College termi; 
July /December— Works' I mining. 

Other tull-thne courauM: 

IJlchiM' National Diploma in Business Btudiei. 
Two-year course. 

l’i-otes.‘{)nnn1 course for .Statisticians 
Thrcc-yciir courKP leading to the 
As.sfiRlute.shlp of the IiiMtitute ot Siatlstioluns. 

iMiqulries nnd upplicatinii.s should be made 
dhert to the Hogl-strui' ot r.lie College, from 
whom a proKpeclus can be obtained. 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ,) LUB, 

and other external degrees ot the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Law, CnstiiiR, Banking. Insurance, 

Marketing. G.C E., and many (non-exam.) 
cuuriMM in biiKiiicia siiblects inr.luding the 
new Stockbrekers' and Stockjobbers’ coursg. 

Write today tor details or advice, stating 
subjects in which Interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 09/2>.''St. Albans, 

or cull at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

Irfindun. E C 4. Oity 6574. 

(Founded 1910.) 


Royal College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 

(PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OF SALFORDl 

Economic Efflciency in the Firm 


Techniques of Management 
and Control 


A residential enurs* tor those ot professional 
standing tn be held at the Oollege Halls of 
Residence on June 6-10. 1965. Fee tor the 
course 15 guineas 

A brochure giving details of the mum. 
and application forms, may be obutned from 
Dr. H. O. Hunt. Royal Oollege of Advenced 
Technology. Salford 5. Lanos. 





A piece of rubber 
is stuffed 
with secrets. 

and Trelleborg knows them all! 


No possibility escapes the alert probing of 
our resourceful laboratories; research units 
fully equipped to solve all the special prob¬ 
lems involving industrial utilisation of rubber. 

The Trelleborg Rubber Company is one of 
the largest manufacturers of rubber and 
plastic goods in Europe, exporting all over 
the world. 

Our modern f£rctories; employing the latest, 
proven methods, are geared to the reliable 
manufacturing of a large range of quality 
products, among which are tyfes of .all 
sorts, as well as industrial goods, including 
highly speciali2ed items for the mining and 
quarrying industries. 
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In Rome, 

the Cavalieri Hilton 
will give you a 
view of the 
city that 
Caesar 
never saw. 


At the Cavulicri Hilton, high on Monte 
Mario, manager Olaf Bonde has a roof-: 
terrace where you can sip a drink and 
watch the lights come on in Rome. He also 
has landscaped gardens with a swimming 
pool and tennis courts. Excellent 
restaurants, fashionable shops and free 
private bus service to the heart of Rome, 
minutes away. For reservations, call 
your travel agent or any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Ofllce. 



(avalieri J-[ilton 

Go international — 

with all the comforts of Hilton 



Commodity 

Outlook 


Last autumn, wa correetty anticipated the recent 
peek in, for example, cocoa, grains, edibh oils ... 
and the subsequent decline. 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes in 
soybean and cocoa prices ? We have sucoessfully 
anticipated the major movements in basic com¬ 
modities. These records have been referred to as 
outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, 
scientific price forecasts for such major commod¬ 
ities as sugar, cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, 
hides, paper, metals, grains and others. For over 
thirty years corporate and financial executives have 
made profitable application of this work. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 

Currently ^serving a number of the world's largest 
corporaSons 



33ri] Year World-Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 east 42nd Stroot Now York. N.Y. 10017 
Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 


Sptcltlljf drawn tha SNU Ay Eric Fraw FStA 



Not everyone can lend a hand on the slipway, but 

your help is needed everytime a life-boat is 

launched.This service depends entirely upon your 

voluntary support and relies on your donations* 


DomUoni ,ntt legKhsip! 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON - S.W.1. 

Tnarurer; Tht Dukt of Nerlhumbtrlini, K.O, StetiUrf! SllrlUia Whertenf, tn. 

RNLI 
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Here’s one of the more splendid 
residences in Atliens. .. 
seen from another— ^ 
the Athens^^^^ 

Hilton. 


expansion 


Manager Jean Pierre 

Piquet appreciates the 

bcaiitiftil things of the past 

... and the present. Just look sit his A jH 

hotel... spacious guest rooms with l||H| 

private balconies... and marble 

baths. An incomparable view of ihc 

Acropolis. Gourmet rc*Ji.nirnnts. 

Elegant shops and a swimming pool j ^ 
and sun Icrrucc in a garden setting. All 
in the quid Embassy scctivm, I he new 
center of Athens. For reservations call ^ 
your travel agent or any Dillon hold 
or IlilKm Reservation Oflicc. 

ATHeWJ HILTON 

Go inirrnaiional—with all the comforts of HlltOM 


If your company ha,; scope for expansion, but is held back 
by lack of development fmarsce, then our merchant banking 
service may provide the answer. We can provide finance 
with or without participation. Other services include irnpiort 
and o'lport fin,nit e. lull di. counting, capital i&sues and 
inventni3ni nr.i'ijue'';v'jnt. The Bjok also Keeps t urreiit 
acro'.!iit > on be!t()!f nf iIl. customers. See how the service 
can ho’p you by writing lo. 

CONTINENTAL BANKERS AGENTS 

UMITfO 

MERCHANT BANKERS 
87 Lon-j.ud London, E C.3. 

MAN ;ion House 1091 


SPECIAL 

RATES 

for Without Profit 
Whole of Life 
Assurances 

Example Mala life aged 50 next birthday 
Sum assured £6,000 - Premium £142. Is. 8d. 

These rotes ore very competitive and aie paitinularly use¬ 
ful for policies effei.ted foi estate duty mitigation, part- 
Rership protection nml if,vri for the young UACoutive or 
fanulv wu'L‘.Mrian. 

^ NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

for Mutual Life Assurance 

48 Gracechiirch Street London EC3 
B$tabiifh9d 1835 T#fephoiie: Mincing Lane 4200 


Nnrzeaiaiifi 


lUsiienKne 

watleinli 


Through correspondents and 

egents we aro ableto 

conduct a world-wide 

international banking 

business. Enquiries 

are welcomed 

both in London 

and at Hoad Office. Jf 


i 


Jl 


F As New Zealand's 
^ leading bank, 

with over 390 
offices, nicluding 
branches in Australia 
and Fiji, we offer a 
first class banking and 
information service. 


MitflleiirZeM 

incorporated with tmiited iiabiiity in New Zealand 1861 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street-EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street • W1 
Haymarket Office; 30 Royal Opera Arcade*SW1 
Head Office: P.O. Box 2392 - Wellington - New Zealand 
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Guide to Weights 
and Measures 


CofnpiM by lh« 8tatwlH»«l of TKt fconomitt. 

96 p9g«t of facts and figures on the weights and maasuiaa 

of the worid. For the moat widely used units, 

tables of equivalents are given: 

for units that are used only in certain countries and 

trades, conversion factors are givens 

The Guide, rtow in its second edition, coats 17/fid. (U.S. $2.45) 
post free for cash with order, from; 

Publicatlone Department. 

The Economist. 2fi St. Jamoi*e Street, tendon, 8.W.I. 



1 year by surface mail 


The 

Economist 


Subscription prices 


Biil.iin artci helnnii 
New 

(pohtcd to piivjtu 
ddHiosso:^ otilv) 
OutH(d(! Bril.iin 


1 year by air 

EUROPE 

St&rlfny tute 

Belgium 

Oenmarli 

France 

Get^inanv 

Holland 

Maty 

Portugi*! 

Sweden 
Swftaedand 
St4ffffng ratt 
Austria 
Fast Europe 
Finland 

Gibraltar, Malta 

Greece 

luxemboiiig 

Norway 

Spain 

Tiiikev 

NORTH AMERICA 


f'* 70 0 or 
Ut‘ S1‘J 50 


Aiir'iipiit 
f B 0 0 
B.Ff. 1115 
O.Kr. 156 
l-F 110 
0M90 

F^ao 

I. 14,000 
Fsc 640 
Kr 11b 
Ff 97 
£9 0.0 
S 660 
C9 00 
Frnk f1 

Dr. 754 
L.Fr 1254 
Kr. 180 
Pte. 1610 
T.£ 228 


NORTH AFRICA li MIDDLE EAST 

Sterling rate C9 0.0 Cl 1.0.0 

Iran RIs. 1 910 

Iraq I.Oia- 9 

tafael U.7S 


WEST AFRICA 

Stertmg rate 
Conmronn 
Congo 
Ghana 
Nifn*> lii 


Airfreight Airm£:il 
J Dm. 11 

teh f78 

S. 110 725 
E fT'i 


ri7 100 
C F A fn 8,575 
Con Ti 6,;rOO 
Cedr 30 


■AST S SOUTHERN AFRICA S IPftDtAN 
SUS CONTINENT 


Siert/ng rate 

Ceylon 

India 

Kenya 

Pekistan 

$. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


f10.p.0 
Rupee 136 
Rupee 135 
EASh 700 

Rend 20 
E.A Sh. 200 
E.A.Sh. 200 


Rupee 107 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC AREA 

Sterling rata f 12.10 0 

Surma Kyerl67 

Hongkong HK4 200 

Malaya Mel. 4107 

Thailand Relit 726 

Vtolnem V.N Pio 1.226 

Sterling rate £13.10.0 

Auatrolia Aus. $34 

China C Peoptr 92 

Ja«Mn Yen 13,700 

New Zealand NZ f13 5 

Philippinea Ph.Peso 147 


SOUTH O CENTRAL AMERICA f 12.10.0 
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Package deal 



With every I.C.T. 1900 Series computer 
comes the software-432 items avaiiabie now 


As you know: a computer (hard¬ 
ware) is no good without the pro¬ 
gram instructions and expertise 
(software) that make it work. 

As you may also know: it's get ¬ 
ting the software right that causes 
many installation delays. I.C.T. 
have an extensive library of tested 
1900 Series software—d32 separ¬ 
ate items ready now and delivered 
to users in ‘the form of magnetic 
tape, paper tape or punched 


cards. (Categories listed on right.) 

Proof: One hundred 1900 Series 
computers are in and working 
now. (This year deliveries have 
been increa.sed to a rale of one 
per working day.) If you feel your 
organisation could benefit from 
a computer, get in touch with 
I.C.T. You will get truly expert 
service with great attention to the 
detail of your particular case. And 
we will prove to you why an I.C.T, 


1900 Series machine is a sound 
investment now and for the future. 

1900 Series software available 
now includes: Simulators (4items) 
Housekeeping (100 items) Utilities 
(88 items) Fortran (8l items) Algol 
(44 items) Scientific (98 items) Plan 
(17 items). 


T) 


International Computers and Tabulators Umfted 

Sales f'“ladquariGvs: Etidgo Hou9©, 

Putney Bridge, London SW6. Toi: Renown 3322 


I.C.T. delivers software with hardware 


ReirtHteied as a 


Newsjwi 


_ AutUorlHed as Rwond CIbi>k Mail. Post oihce Drat. 

lewApuper Ltd., at 25 Si. James')* Street, l4(iu(lon, S.W.L. 


Ottawa Printed in icn«land by 8t. Cienienle Prew -Ltd . Ijondon, E.O 4. Publtshed by The 
Telephone Whuehall 5155. Po.slaee on this issue: US fid.-. Overseas Bd 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THE ECONOMIST-^EXtn. 
INOfCATOR 

(1953. roo) 



!(o)(*)(c7 stock* 


Me*,! ] frtet, .1 


ipr. Au, 

tr' 


24/6 20/1012 

40/1U 97/6 

33/3 30/9 

23/- 19/- 


— - _ _ Liivia«na 

High [ Low 


M/9 13/412 212 0 

15/6 14/3 12 b 

I4/I«7 I2/I0i2 10 b 

2I/7'2 20/- 8 o 

IB/ 7<2 17/3 4 a 

60/3 53/- 612 a 

I5/4«2 14/- 4»|0 

15/4(2 >4/1>2 14 fl 

S4/3 50/4ii 712 *• 

26/- 22/412 8 fl 

21/Ida I 9 /MM 2 12 b 

r/- 5/712 5 b 

I6/I0'2 M/3 «5 b 

21/9 19/119 15 b 

23/9 20 / 10)2 6(46 

21 / 44 , N/3 to fl 

22/74 I7/10»2 5 0 

40/9 40/4)2 6)2 0 

44/IOI1 40/16)2 3340 

17/4)2 14/4)1 10 b 

19/6 17/14 12 fl] 

25/6 22/3 7 b\ 

36/3 31/14 6)40 

46/9 42/6 19 b I 

50/3 47/14 25 fl j 


'iBKSr^&wrir i'iiik""’'"'''’ 

Btrclays.£1 68/1' 

Lloyd. 51/11 

.. 19/6 

Midland.£1 63/- 

Natt. ProvindRi.£1 72/- 

yVflstimmtflr ‘B’.£1 69/71 

Australia & N. Z.£1 50/4' 

BOLSA.£1 30/9 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 £24')) 
Bank of New S. Wales. £ I 43/6^ 

Btrclays DCO.£1 43/9 

Chartered.£1 49/9 

Hon|k't.AShent....825 OiiU 
Nat. Com. Blu Scot.. 10/- 31 /- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 £30*8 

Sian^rdBonk.£1 57/6' 

HambillM.5/- 27/3' 

HiH, Samuel.5/- 11/I' 

£t?sasi7r“!::::;;®i7 

Union Discount.£1 46/3 

Bowmaker.5/- 9/|i 

Lombard Bankina .. .5/- 16/3 

MercantUe Cvodit .. .5/- 17/1 ■ 

United Domins. Trt.. .5/- 17/9 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied .. 14/3 

Bass, Mitehels & B... .5/- 15/- 

Charrin^ton United. .5/- 13/9' 

OistlHers.10/- 20/6 

Guinnon.5/- 17/3 

ScettM ANewc. lirew. £1 58/6 

Watney Mann.5/- 14/4 

Whitbread 'A'.5/- 14/6 

BUILbING, PAMf, Etc. 
AssociacM Portland... £1 51/9' 


Crittail Hope.5/- 

kiternatfdnal Paints . .4/- 
LondM Brick.5/- 

SSM"'*"". 


Albrffhtft Wllaen...S/- 


Fisona.£1 42/- 

ICI.£1 43/|)i 

Monnnee......5/- 15/10* 

mma « bimei 

Boots Pure Drug....5/- 17/9 

MoiuaiiMBurton... 10/- 22/6 

DubinlMtm.IQ/- 31/tOi 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 46/-^ 
GUS'A*.5/- 47/44 


Price, 
Apr. 6. 
1966 

Price, 

Price, 
Apr. 10. 
1966 

Yield. 
Apr. 20, 
1966 

3 

Cover 

68/14 

67/10)2 

68/14 

41 


51/14 

50/7)2 

50/7*1 

4*S 


19/6 

19/6, 

19/6 

(^8) 

... 

63/- 

62/7ia 

63/- 

4*4 

u. 

72/- 

71/6 

71/6 

4-9 

u. 

69/7)2 

69/4)2 


43 

... 

50/4), 

49/6 

48/9 

4-9 


30/9 

32/3 

32/9 

5-8 

... 


C24»4 

£244 

3 0 


42/6^' 

42/9* 


3-7 

... 

43/9 

44/- 


53 

... 

49/9 

50/3 

50/- 

60 

... 

9)211 

9)1 tail 

9"i* 

(5-2) 

... 

31/- 

31/3 


3-8 

... 

£30»«^ 

£30)4 


2*8 


57/6* 

57/6'* 

56/3 

6-2 

u. 

27/3'* 

77/3* 


4-5 

... 

ll/l'i 

II/- 

lO/IOii 

4-6 

... 

34/9 

34/6 

34/- 

3*5 

... 

S8/9 

ST/6 


3-6 

... 

46/3 

45/10)2 


5-4 

... 

9/1)2 

9/3 

9/24 

8-2 

0-9 

[6/3 

16/4)2 


6-4 

... 

17/14 

l7/|)a 

16/9 

6-0 

1*1 

17/9 

17/7)2 

17.6 • 

57 

1-7 

14/3 

14/3 

1 

5*6 

1-4 

15/- 

14/104 

14/3 

5-6 

1-5 

13/9-* 

13/104'* 

1 ' 

5-7 

1-5 

20/6 

20/3 

20/1 *2 

5-2 

1-9 

17/3 

1 17/3 

17/- 

6-2 

1-1 

58/6 

1 5B/6 

58/- 

48 1 

1-5 

14/4)2 

14/3 

14/- 

5-7 

1-6 

14/6 

14/6 

14/14 

5*7 

1-7 

11/9* 

5r/9* 

52/1*1 

4-2 

2-4 

22/9 

22/I0<2 

23/3 

4-7 

2-0 

20/412 

20/3 

20/3 

4'9 

3-4 

S/9 

5/9 

5/74 

7 1 

... 

15/6 

15/7), 1 

15/1*2 

6*6 

1-7 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

48 

2-2 

2l/4)a 

2t/6 

22/- 

3*4 

3-1 

It/6 

H/74 1 

18/104 

5 6 

1-2 

21/6 

21/- 

21/7*1 

3 7 

1-2 

42/- 

42/3. 

42/6 1 

4-9 

I r-i 

«/Mi 

43/14 

42/9 

5-9 

M 

15/10^ 

16/- 

16/104 

4*4 

! '•* 

17/9 

17/104 

17/9 

3-4 

2-3 

22/6 

21/6 

22/3 

4-0 

1-4 

3l/lg4 

31/4*2 

31/14 

7 0 

r-2 

46/-^ 

46/6** 

46/- 

3 7 

1-7 

47/4)2 

47/f 

47/411 

3-7 

21 


> House of Fraser.... 5/- 
I Murks & Spuncer *A' .5/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

' Weolwortb.5/- 

PM. 

BrMah Pttroloum ... .Cl 

' BurmahOH.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 M. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

miram ap.10/- 

EUmiaL 8 RAOlO 

AH.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Parfcinwn. 5/- 

Decca...10/- 

EMI.10/- 

ElllotpAutomation.. .5/- 

Englbh Elactric.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons.£1 

Philips Lamp Works. 10fl. 

Meiiey.10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) .... V* 

Radio Rencab.5/- 

A. Reyrollfl.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 

ENGIMEERUtB 
Babcock ft Wilcox.... £1 

John Brown.£t 

CfemmeH Laird.S/- 

fntemat. Combust... .5/- 

Sw«n Hunter.£l 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

AHred Herbert.£1 

Allied Irenfoundori. .5/- 

Averys.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 

Guest, Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Ransome ft Maries.. .5/- 

Renold Chains.£1 

Tub* Investments.£1 

Vkkers ..£f 

Ward (Thoi. W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham.. .5/- 
FOOO ft TOBACCO 
Atlied Suppliers .... 10/- 
Assoc. British Poosh.. I/- 

Bovrll.£1 

, Brooke Bond 'B*.5/- 

PKeh Lovell.2/6 

International Stores. .5/- 

j. Lyons *A*.£1 

RankcHovn.10/- 

Reckitc ft Celman.. 10/- 

Sbiilers.5/- 

Taie ft ... 

Tesco Stores.1/^ 

Unigate.5/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


jwi'j JWIO', 

w Is- 


7'B I<3 

(4*0) I <4 

4*4 l-B 

M 1*1 

1*3 1*4 

(ir2) I-I 

fi? 2*1 

}*0 1*3 



* Ex dividend, t Tsx free. S Tho MR todeniMiop allow lorOMeiii.id.ihC. $€» cepkaliiaaion. f Ex rithts, it BqoivaleM m 8*0 atorUng. («) Interim dhridend. (b) Find divUen^ 
on ferecait dlvioend. 

7 ■« ^ r -'(f n 
























































































































THE ECONOMIST APRIL 23, 1966 


"TOT 

% 



frictk Prtot, 
Aor7l3. AprVtt. 

im IfM 


I4/2'4 

IV* 

53/6 ' 

34/3 
3«/IO<a 
44/3>4 I 
l4/4«a ! 
3 O/ 7 I 1 i 
33 / 3 I 4 
32/9 




li^J 

35/14 

SI 

27/9 

29/. 

■33/14 

35/3 
' 52/9 
! 18/- 
! 33/. 

( 58/6 
I 30/9 , 

I 45/104 
! H /74 ‘ 

• 33/6 
’ 59/6 , 

48/1041 

21/9 
20/41} ! 

17/* 

18/3 

20/14 

21/6 

27/6 

27/74 


30/74 

22/14 

31/44 

29/9 

22/3 

39/14 

IO/ 2 I 4 

io/tSJ 

22/9 

39/44 

54/9 

44/- 


•rh. Amw. TofcM,.. jO/- 
GiHaNr.*0/- 

ssiisaa**^ •••••' 

•rtcannk.5/- 

^mmarcial Union . .5/- 
lOlficr • Uw Lift... .5/- 
Ganaral Accidanl... .5/- 

Cuardian. .5/- 

Ufal 8 Ganaral.5/- 

I Northarn A EmpI.£1 

RmiEMhanga.£1 

HOTOM A AHmpr 

a tirfldld.5/. 

16 iriiiah Motor.5/- 

ic tafuar Can'A'... ...5/- 
e kom Moiora 'A*.. .4/- 

10 Layland Mown.£1 

o ArMoi Aoroplana... 10/- 

b Hawkar Siddatay.£1 

lO Rolla-Rwca.£1 

a OoWty Group.10/- 

6 Dunlop Rubbor .... 10/- 

I a Ipwph Lucaa.£1 

I b TH^x Holdinu ... 10/- 

FAMR A WE^APmS 

b Financial Nawa.5/- 

b Financial Timaa.S/- 

I a intornac. Pubiiihing. .5/- 
b Nowa. of tha World.. 5/- 
|b W.H. Smith A Son'A'.Cl 

b Thomaon Org'n.5/- 

b towacar Papar.£1 

0 Rritiah Printing.5/- 

a BunxIPulp.5/- 

a RaadPagar.£1 

a Wjjgjji ni Taapa.£1 

b Coivillaa.£1 

b Dorman Long.£1 

b Lanci^ira Staal .£1 

b 1 South Durham.£1 

a $taalCo.of Waiaa....£l 

lb I Stawarta A Lioyda.£1 

b John Summara.£1 

b Unitad Staal. ..£1 



6i»i* 


1 31/4 

|l07/i 

50/3 

37/6* 

! .3^.411 

^?;?4 

50/74 

2^9** 

22/6 


619,i 
43/3 
90/- 
46/3 
30/9 

|»ov¥ 

S/'i'^ 


! 6*Sia 
42/3 
' §5/. 
45/3 
30/3 

611,4* 

90/9 

, 48/3* 

’ 36/3 
34/74* 

48/9 


8/104 
12/44 ’ 
9/5»; 
25/44 
14/412 
20/9 
37/14 I 
49/6 
36/9 




Aiwc. Britiah Pietura.S/- 
Aaioc, Talaviaion 'A'.5/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Baacham Group.5/- 

BMkara.lO/- 

BritWi Match.£1 

Britiah Oxygan.S/- 

Britihh Ropaa.5/- 

Butlln’a.i/- 

DaLaRua.10/- 

Dragaa.5/- 

Gaatatnar 'A*.5/- 

^ axo.10/- 

Harriaon A Cr. Dafd... £1 
Hoovar 'A'.S/- 


36/6 
54/9 
I8/II'4 
! 23/3 
63/6 
21/3* 
58/. 
12/44* 
34/6 
; 61/3 
! 49/74 

j 30/9 
! 20/9 
20/74 
I 20/3 
22/74 
' 29/14 
i 29/1'i 
I 29/- 

is;i 

1 9/14 
13/3 
9/94 
i 27/9 
14/74 
! 22 /- 
38/44 
^ 51/3 
I 38/3 


ir*" 

23/T4 

36/9 , 

4l/7*2f' 
15/6 I 
28/10111 
29/9 
22/6 

35/3 

54/6 

18/9 

iir 

12/3 

34/3 

60/104 

49/44 

iSik- 

123/14 
29/6 
, 29/6 
29/74 


"Tiaffi" 

'iCovar 


28/9 
I 27/- 

I 21/44 

' 35/3 
, 9/i4 
I 13/3 
9 / 9 S 4 
' 27/6 
, 14/712 
21/9 
39/3 
! 52/6 

, 39/14 


12/9 

12/74 

29/- 

7/64 

2afi04*i 

30/. ‘ 

22/6 

35/6 
52/9 
19/- 
25/- 
66/3 
2i/3 
57/- 
12/3* 
33/6 
61/3 
4e/i04; 

32/104' 

20 / 104 ; 

isrN 

! 23/3 

I 29/3 I 
: 29/. 

, 20/412 I 
29/44 

27/14 
! 21/6 

; 34/9 

! 9/14 

13/3 I 
. 9/104: 
. 27/6 I 
14/104 i 
i 21/3 
I 38/9 
52/6 
' 36/9 


50 

6- 7 

65 

4'4 

5'3 

4*0 

4-1 

4-4 

3- 7 
49 
4*8 

4- 0 

51 
55 

3*1 

7- 9 

3- 0 
21 

4- 5 
58 
6-4 

(5*2) 

5- 9 
5-5 
5-6 

(5 6) 

3*5 

3-6 

5- 5 

6- 4 
41 

66 
53 

2*6 

5-6 

5*7 

97 

134 

3- 5 
11-4 

8<6 

8- 7 
110 
10-3 

5- 2 
55 

6 - 8 
(4-2) 

7- 9 
6-5 
60 
6-0 
5-6 

5- 4 

4- 0 
4 2 
4 I 
61 

6- 8 


1- 9 
1-6 
3*9 

2- 0 
: 2-0 

1-7 

1-9 

1-9 

1-8 

1-9 


2-9 

2-7 

1-8 

1- 7 

2 - 0 
l-l 
1-2 

4-5 

i-5 

1- 5 

0-4 

0-7 

I i-’o 

I 1-0 
i 1-3 
I l-l 
I 1-0 

I 

2- 9 
i 2-i 

i 2-4 

; 1-5 
. 2-1 
! 1-9 
I l-l 
I I-8 
i ' 1 
! 17 
i 2 9 
I 2-7 
1-8 
! 2-1 
I •■5 


PHoaa, 1966 


High 

|l09/6 

*31/3 

20/7ii 

38/9 

14/3 

S»! 

8!i>. 

r 

|32I/3 

24/- 

116/9 

121/3 

140/74 

' 17/3 

jS?3^ 

24/4', 

35/i4 

18/6 

24/3 

21/3 

I7/2'4 

36/- 

53/9 

29/- 


Uat 

lOiyidaii^! OMMNAIIY 
k4)(6)(c)| fTOGKS 


I 

40/3 1 

18/6 
21/3 
64/6 I 
20/10', 
13 / 71 , ' 
47/44 

14/034 
16/- I 

27/6 

57 / 41 , 

18/6 

17/6 

33/9 

29/0«4 

64/3 

17/9 

29/9 

53/6 

i6/6 

3/7', 

3/101, 


97/6 

26/6 

17/9 

34/6 

12/6 

20/- 

28/. 

11/6 

19/3 

14/10', 

21/9 

34/10', 

29/4', 

10 /- 

|282/6 
19/7', 
102/6 
102/6 
101/3 
127/6 
130/- 
, 72/6 
209/4', 

' 43/9 

12/14 

! 54/6 
|i73/9 
$186 
' i9/IO'i 
; 29/7', 
15/9 

! 16/. 

19/3 
. i4/9 
29/6 
51/- 
26/9 


n'A 

19/9 

62/6 

i6/74 

li/5'4 

42/8'4 

ll/IOi, 

13/10', 

24/9 

53/14 

16/3 

15/6 

30/- 

27/- 

57/6 

16/9 

25/4', 

44/6 

12 /- 

2 / 10 ', 

3/4', 


ICib 

44 b ' 
12 b 
5 a 
15 d 
II a 

9 a 
4 b 
IS a 

34 *' 

20 b 
8)46 

10 b 
8-45b 
10 b 

80 b 

162,6 

ll'40 

15 a 
128 b 
140 b 
45 a 
834 b 
200 b 
2214 b 
74 c 
60 b 
140 b 
$30Sc 
421,6 
1246 
20 b 


_ 1*18 

ICT. 

Maeea ‘A* 


Naiianal Canning.. 

Pillar Hldg. 

Powall Duffiryn.... 
Rank Organitation. 


Saan *A’ .. 


ThomM Tilling.... 
Tumar A Na^ll.. 

Unilavar. 

Unilavar NV. 

Unicad Gian. 


::%7 

I 

■:5/r 


llfl. 7 'h 
.5/. 10/14 


Angl^Amarican.... 10/- 
Chartar Com.5/- 

Coniolid. Gold Fialds.fl 

Ganaral Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Fraa Stata Gaduld.. .5/- 

W. Driafontain.10/- 

Waitam Oeap ‘A*.... £1 
Waitarn Hoioimt.. .5/- 
Roan Salaction T«t. ... £1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amar.10/- 

DaBaanDard.Rag...5/- 
Intarnat. Nickai .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RT2.:*.io/- 

Trenoh.5/- 


Nil b Angio Nornan.£1 

4 a Brit. A Com*waaith..l0/- 

2',0 Cunard.£i 

11 c Furnats Withy.£1 

7', b Ocean Steam.£1 

7 b P A O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

7 b I Ashton Bros.£1 

I S', a I Carrington A DawhitS/- 
18') a I Courtaulds.5/- 

12 b ; West Riding Worsted.£1 

41,0 I Woolcombars.£1 

8 o ' Calico Printarii.5/- 

4)40 Coats. Pawns A B.£1 

7'2b English Sawing Cotton 5/- 
15 c Viyallaint.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

12 Alliance Trust.5/- 

25 o BET ‘A* Dald.5/- 

6140 Cable A Wireless... .5/- 

9 a Philip Hill.5/- 

IS'ib Industrial A Ganaral.5/- 
12', o City Ca^a Preps.... 5/- 
8 a I City Land. Real Prop..£l 

3 a I Land Securities.10/- 

8',o ! Lend. Cnty. Fraahld. 10/- 

< TEA A MIBKR 

t22'2 b Cons. Tea A Landi.... £1 

Nil o I Jokai (AsMm).£1 

I0i|,a ! Highlands A Lowlands2/- 

5 a , London Asiatic.2/- 


105/6* 

26/9 

19/3 

35/3 

13/1',* 

20/44 

31/7», 

I 3 /O 1 I* 

19/104 

15/- 

22/104 

36/3 

30/6* 


pl6/9 

■^22/9 

109/6 

121/3 

108/1 4 

135/- 

136/9 

|2S^6 

65/9* 

185/-* 

G05 

22/4', 

33/6 

17/3 

19/3 

21/3 

27/6 

39/3 

17/3* 

20/4', 

63/6 

18/9 

12/3 

45/6 

13/M, 

I5/5'4 

26/71, 

54/9 

17/3 

16/- 

31/41, 

28/5>4 

59/9 

17/- 

26/- 




106/-* 

27/6 

19/6 

35/- 

20/3 

34/- 

13/1* 

If/To'i 

15/3 

22/104 

Ufi- 

loA 

1312/6 
’ 22/7', 
108/6 
121/3 
106/101, 
130/- 
136/104 

^ 20 /- 
' 72/9 
M/9 
64/-* 
183/9 
G03 
22/7', 
32/4'a 
17/6 

18/6 

21/3 

15/6* 

30/3 

51/6 

27/6 

39/9 
17/1',* 
20/6 
63/9 
19/- 

12 / 41 , 

46/1', 

13/1', 

15/- 

26/9 

54/3 

17/4', 

15 / 71 , 

31/7', 

28/9 

58/9 

16/10', 

25/10', 

53/3 

12/3 

3/6 

3/9 


frieo. 


104/6 

26/8 

19/6 

34/6 

13/-* 

20/3 

34 / 71 , 

ii^r* 

36/3 

T 

106/-* 

118/14 
101/3 
127/6* 
134/4', 

73/14 

^/4', 

' 100 /. 

16/- 

73/9 

iSHi ^ 

21 / 71 , 

33/7', 

17/6 

17/- 

21/3 

l6/7'i 

30/3 

51/6 

27/9 

39/9 

17/- 

20/3 

62/6 

14/9 

27/6 

53/9 

17/10', 

16/- 

32/6 

29/034 

57/6 

16/9 

25/4', 

53/6 

12/4', 

3/6>4 

3/934 


jCevar 


3*7 

6-2 

5-9 

7-2 

50 

5- 4 
30 
5‘2 

6- 5 
53 
53 
5-9 
4'2 

3- 5 

7- 5 

4- 2 

5- 8 
61 
5-9 
4-1 
9-4 

1- th| 

4- 7 
13-61)! 

5 6 
2 6 
9 7 

5- 2 
S-6 

2- 4 
5-7 

6 0 
7 3 

5- 4 
7-2 

60 

51 

6 - 2 

5- 8 
7-3 

6- 7 
6-0 
61 
51 

3- B 
5-8 

3- 8 
50 

4- 2 

5- 2 , 
5-6 I 
4-6 ! 
7 2 

15- 9 

16- 5 
11-7 


2-4 

I'O 

M 

11 

1-9 

1*5 

1-6 

1-6 

1-6 

1- 4 
1*3 
2*6 

2 - 6 
0-8 


1*4 

2S 

2-9 

1-2 

1-7 

80 

1*2 

1*2 

1*4 

M 

2*1 

1- 4 

2- 4 
1*0 


1*4 

1**8 

2-6 

0*7 

1- 7 

2 - 0 
1-7 


5 

10 

1-8 

1-7 

1-8 

1*1 

11 

1-7 

1-5 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

11 

11 

1*1 

IS 

IS 

1*5 

1*7 


NIW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



$ 

Wi 

$ 

1 

.j * 

Ft 

! * 

Ateh. Topeka.... 

373, 

37', , 

1 Gen. Electric .. 

,.|l09i4 


Can. Pacific. 

55', 

55 

General Foods, 

..t72'4 

72', 

Pennsylvania. 

6934 

71', 

General Motors. 9 Mg 

93*4 

Union Pacific .... 

42', 

44 1 

1 Goodyear .... 

. 4534 

47 

Amor. Electric... 

38', 

383, 1 

1 Gulf Oil. 

5134 

5234 

Am. Tel. A Tel... 

57*4 

57', 1 

Heinz. 

.> 4134 

407, 

Cons. Edison .... 

3814 

38'4 1 

1 Int. But. Mach. 

.543 

548 

Int. Tel. A TaL... 

747, 

77', 1 

Int. Harvester. 

.1 5034 

50>, 

Wasiorn Union .. 

461, 

453 , 

Inter. Nickel . 

. 96*4 

98', 

Alcoa. 

92'a 

93>, 1 

1 inter. Paper ,. 

. 2934 

1 305, 

Aluminium. 

39S, 

41*4 I 

1 Kannacott.,.. 

.!I30'b 

I|28>2 

Amer. Can. 

545, 

5434 

Litwn Inds..,. 

•' 82 : 

; 82', 

Am. Smelting.... 

723, 

74*4 1 

1 Monsanto .... 

. 79 1 

76*4 

Am. ViscoM. 

IOII 4 

100 ', 1 

Nat. Distillers 

.' 35'4 1 

1 35 

Anaconda. 

99 

99»: 1 

Pan-American 

.1 683. , 

1 73'4 

Bath. Steal. 

353, 

36', 

' Procter Gamble.! 645, 

63 

Boeing. 

1763, 

I 66 I 4 

' Radio Corpn.. 

.1 60 

61 

Coianoia. 

81 1 , 

8 I <2 

1 Sears Roebuck 

. 60 

58', 

Chrysler. 

49 

50 

Shell Oil. 

. 62 ', 

1 62<4 

Cd. Palmoliva ... 


247, 

1 Socony-Mobil. 

. 913. 

915, 

Crown-Zallar ... 

555, 

55<, 

1 Stand. Oil Ind. 

453 , 

! 453, 

OistlMars-Saag..., 

3334 

33'5 

1 Stand. Oil N.I. 

.i 761, 

; 78', 

Douglas. 

jl043. 

10334 

1 Union-Carbide 

. 64 

63*4 

Dow Ckamicai... 
Du Pont. 

I 2 O 5 I 4 

1 747| , y,$. Steel. 

!206 . West. Electric . 

. 477 , 
60 

49 

1 61', 

Eoot, Kodak. 

<130 

132 

j Woolworth .. 

. 26', 

267. 

Ford Motor. 

SO'4 

513, 

, Xerox. 

• .’2563* 

i 

» m 


Money Market Indicators 

There was little change in interest rates in London, although tlie tendency was to <^se. The pound, 
both spot and forward, strengthened and the cost f<^ard cover fell back. Covered arbteige 
margins moved in London’s favour, but the advantage still lay with New York in the Euio-doUar/ 
local authority swap. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Stiindwd and Poor*B Indlcai (1941-43^10) 


1966 

425 

Indwarials 

Yield 

% 

Govt, 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

March 23 

95-24 

3-15 

82-80 

4 60 

.. 30 

94-98 

316 

82-61 

4-62 

April 6 

98-15 

3-07 

83 38 

4 54 

- f3 

90ir 

3-07 

83 09 

4 57 

M 20 

•0-69 

3-05 

82 90 

4 59 


425 lnduMrials;—Hi|h. 100*60 (Fab. 9). 
Low, 93 35(HaKh (5). 


Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ million) 
Offered | 

91-Da 

Avai-aga 
rata of 
Allotment 

y 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate 

Tender 

Issue 

Oi-t- 

standing 

1965 

91-DaY 


s. 

d. 

Yo 


Apr. 


160 0 

377 2 

128 

9 36 

24 

2,270-0 

Nov. 

» 

180-0 

382-1 

107 

10 72 

54 

2,500-0 

Dec. 

3 

180-0 

414-1 

107 

5 32 

30 

2,480 0 


10 

1900 

337-4 

109 

4 64 

46 

2,450-0 


17 

190-0 

310-9 

no 

3-74 

49 

2,420-0 


23 

180 0 

345-1 

no 

5-88 

41 

2,410-0 

.. 

3‘ 

180-0 

3n-6 

no 

5-08 

20 

2,400 0 

1966 







)an. 

7 

170-0 

287-9 

no 

5-20 

41 

2.390-0 


14 

170-0 

337 0 

109 

9-73 

48 

2,370-0 


21 

160-0 

365 1 

109 

8-33 

26 

2.360-0 

.. 

28 

ISO-O 

300-2 

109 

8-03 

17 

2,340-0 

Feb. 

4 

150-0 

287-9 

no 

1-22 

25 

2,3100 


II 

150-0 

289-0 

III 

3-91 

19 

2.280-0 


18 

160-0 

311-5 

112 

1-90 

18 

2.230-0 

.1 

25 

160-0 

304-4 

112 

4-78 

21 

2,210-0 

Mar. 

4 

170-0 

332-7 

in 

4-49 

19 

2.190-0 


II 

200-0 

413 9 

112 

2 26 

40 

2,180-0 


18 

180-0 

313-8 

112 

1-24 

41 

2.1900 

•1 

25 

180-0 

324-1 

112 

0*95 

32 

2.180-0 

Apr. 

1 

190-0 

318-9 

112 

1 42 

43 

2,180-0 


7 

190-0 

340-9 

112 

1-33 

36 

2.190-0 

„ 

15 

200 0 

334.3 

112 

1-44 

42 

2.210-0 

On April 15th tenders for 91-day bill, at £98 12a Od. 
secured 36 par cant, higher tenders befog allottad in full. 
Tha olfor for this weak was for OOO million 9l«day bllii. 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


London 


April 20 


(from 


Bank Rata 

7%. 3/6/65) 

Deposit ratal: 

7 day*' notice: 

Clearing banks .... 

Discount houses ... 

Local authorities 
3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses .... 

Call monay: 

Clearing banks' 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread.. 

Market discount rataa 
(3 months): 

Treasury bills. 5>*„ 

Bank bills. S'3|s-6 

Fine trade bills .... 7-7', 


4 

4 

6'a-63, 


(in Pans): 

2 days’ notice... 

3 months’ ...... 

NEW YORK 
Traaiury bills: 

April 13. 

April 20. 

Market papar: 

Bank bills. 

Carts, of deposit 
Starlhsi: 

Spot rata. 

Forward rata (3 
months'). 


A 


4-62 

4-66 


500 

5-25 


7 days' notice. 

3 months'. 51,-6 


2-79»,«-7|4 

"ir-’l# 


(3 months'): 

Annual int. cost. 
Invaatnnant Curroncy: 
Investment $.. 2|7|% pram, 
tecurity £.... disc. 


Covmd ArbltragB. Marglna 

Showing the differentials In rates an the particular 1/% 
far tha cast of forward axehange cover. 

In favour of: 

Last weak: This weak: 

Treasury bllle. London >„ London 

lollar/UK local auth- 

N.York »« M.York j# 


BuroHlollarb/Bu r o etarllng. London '• Londdh U 
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for primiry tfoyelopment _ _ 

■irportc, tchooli, witof and aowaie works, 
and othar initallationii 


mM 

9 mhnii 

fl Hnlliw 



iOMM 



HMMNt 


Allis-Chalmard traotor group manufactuna Motors, controls, grinding ilillll, pumpa and 
aquipmant with tha powar and capacity avan complata procassini systatns ara 
‘ of roads, dams, typical axamplas of tha axtrama divanifi- 


cation AIII^Ehalmars axhihW in a broad 
ranga of basic industriaa. 


A 


... a firm that gives yw ona 
reiiabie source, one undivided re¬ 
sponsibility for basic equipment 
in nearly every industry. Allis- 
Chalmers produces specialised 
equipment for cement making... 
mining... ore processing... food 
and chemical processing... pulp 
and paper... steel... electric 
power... public works and gen¬ 
eral equipment for all industries 
such as motors, electrical controls 
and pumps. Allis-Chalmers serves 
the construction and agricultural 
field with a comprehensive line of 
tractors and implements, wheel 
loaders, motor scrapers, material 
handling equipment and diesel 
engines. AHisChabners, li^ma- 
tkmal Division, Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin 53201, U.SA 

AUm-iCIIALMIIIS 



The 9llAte-4(llN cyitcm fprliwn trij 
lug ii mltiblc m eapceitlM to C.,, 
lone torn Dir your, for ondueliif odd 
^ fluxing pollitt. It uwt littio%ort‘lhM 
hilf tho powtr fiquirtd by otbor oyitomi. 


QRATC-KILN la an Atlla«Cha1mafi tradamarfc. 

THROUGH OVERSEAS FACTORIES AND UCENSe AOREEMINTB WTH MiANUFAeTURniB RBROAO) AIXfoOHAIJMERS 

kMOR IHDUSTRIG8 » AVAHASUt IH UEAOmG WORU CURRtNCiKS. 


■ASIC MACHINERY FOR 
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An idea— 
and the company 
it built 


The idea was in the mind of a black¬ 
smith napwtd John Deere. His idea be¬ 
came realty when he made the world’s 
first aelf-sbouring steel plough in 1837. 

By today's standards, it was crude. 
But it was efficient, because it could 
work fast and easily in stubborn prairie 
land. It helped make possible the rapid 
agricultural development of the fertile 
plains of North America. 

Today, the blacksmith’s Idea has be¬ 
come Deere & Company—an interna¬ 


tional complex with twenty-two facto¬ 
ries and many branches throughout the 
free world. From John Deere factories 
in Europe, North and South America, 
and Africa flow combines, tractors and 
implements for every farming need— 
plus specialized tractors and matched 
equipment for industrial use, 

Early in h|s Career, John Deere said: 
“I will never put my name on a product 
that does not have In it the best that 
is in me.” His statement became the 


philosophy of the great company he 
founded and today ihe Jlohn Deere 
name is synonymous with leadership 
and «(cellence the world over. 


JOHN Deem 

ii^elinei.ltlinoi».U.ft.A., 

SALES BRANCHES AND FACTORIESi AimotiiW, 
France, Qemiany, Meiloo, South AtNca, SMin. 
SALK BRANCHES: AuitrBna,Oraet Britain. . 
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LETTERS 


The Liberals 

Sir —The attitude of The Economist to the 
Liberal party is strange. After an election 
campaign in which, apart from faint praise 
for Mr Layton and Mr Wainwright, you did 
not give any support to the Liberals, you now 
produce articles in which you take up policies 
which only the Liberals were putting forward 
in the election. In “ The Road into Europe ** 
on April 2nd you called for a declaration of 
intent to enter the EEC. Here at least you 
did acknowledge that this was Liberal policy, 
although you ^d not mention that we were 
first in the field, and you suggest that there is 
no difference between the Conservative and 
Liberal positions. This, of course, is not true, 
since we have repeatedly stressed the need for 
accepting supranationalism in Europe 
whereas the Conservative party has shown 
gaullist leanings. 

In your article “ To the Class of *66 ” you 
repeat your call for reform of Parliament. 
The Liberal party was alone as a party in 
advocating these reforms during the election 
campaign. You did not mention this in your 
artide, nor did you give any support to the 
Liberal demand during the election. 

Your devotion to liberal causes would be 
more convincing and effective if you were 
more inclined to give credit and support 
where it is due.—^Yours faithfully, 

Richard Moore 
The Liberal Pany Organisation 
London, SWi 


Pragmatic Sanctions 

Sir— There are a number of actions that 
Britain can take, within the framework of 
international law and agreements, that should 
be persuasive on Dr Verwoerd’s government 
(April i6ch). 

Chief among these is tariffs. How many 
people in England are#aware that Britain still 
grants preferential tariffs to South Africa, 
years after South Africa left the Common¬ 
wealth ? Canned fruits from South Africa 
enter England duty-free, while canned fruits 
from America arc subject to a tariff. 

Great Britain has only to denounce the 
Ottawa accord of 1932 with South Africa, and 
millions of pounds of South African exports 
will be bought instead from England’s real 
friends—the United States, Australia, etc. 

Steps of this pragmatic nature can be more 
persuasive on Dr Verwoerd than volumes of 
bombast and gestures.—^Yours faithfully, 
Savannah, Georgia Richard L. Grosse 


Rhodesia 

Sir —A couple of months ago (February i2«h) 
Mr D. F. Gresham asked me to deal with 
two points arising from a previous letter of 
mine. The delay is regretted, but in spite of 
the sanctions we are all fairly busy in 
Rhodesia. 

He asked about the proportion of Africans 
obtaining secondary education. An interest¬ 
ing point, because in my 16 years here the 
agreements and disagreements about the 


emphasis on ekher primary or secondary 
African education have cut right across con¬ 
ventional party beliefs. The figures below, 
as proportions, are regarded as inadequate 
by people of all political views, but 22 per 
cent of our biaf^ is spent on education and 
over half of that is for African education. I 
believe the mi^stry estimates that for really 
satisfactory standards £150 million or about 
twice the amount budgeted for all services 
would be requiredt 

None of the 22 per cent comes from sources 
other than govemmem revenue, and beerhall 
profits and funds from churches and missions 
provide additional sources of capital. The 
churches and mission in the rural areas pro¬ 
vide the capital and management, and the 
government, from Its revenue, deals with the 
recurrent costs for those areas. 

The percentage of the total expenditure 
for African secondary education over the last 
three years is IX.7 per cent, 12.2 per cent, 
and 13.6 per cent No spectacular increase ; 
but the total cost of African education in the 
same period has risen by 20 per cent from 
£5.5 million to £6.6 million and the number 
of Africans in secondary schools has doubled. 
About 25 per emt of Africans now go from 
primary to secondary education, and k is 
planned to increase this figure to 50 per cent 
during the next ten years. This is encourag¬ 
ing, but no-one is complacent, and 
Mr Gresham completely missed the point of 
my letter where I stressed that the European 
havs a value outside measurable educational 
standards. The European, for a long time, 
will provide experience and standard of in¬ 
tegrity that will save commerce and industry 
from becoming inefficient and chaotic. There 
are obviously nasty exceptions, but the 
European who regards Rhodesia as his home 
has a vital role in the development of the 
whole community. Europeans on contract 
running the public utilities are no substitute. 
This is easier to understand if you consider 
the possibility of making the president of the 
Oxford Union concurrently chairman of the 
National Coal Board. With the greatest 
respect to current and past presidents, I feel 
that Lord Robens’s standards would not be 
maintained.—^Yours faithfully, R. D. Wood 
Salisbury, Rhodesia 


Formosa 

Sir —Formosa is not, as your ardcle (April 
2nd) would appear to suggest, just another 
off-shore island that can be used as a pawn 
in world politics. With a population of 
12 million, it is logger than most of the 
member-states of the United Nations; its 
forces are well trained and armed with the 
latest weapons and expen in their use; its 
standard of living is higher than any country 
in Asia (except Japan); its farmers, mne- 
tenths of whom now own their farms, pro¬ 
vide not only enough grain to feed the 
country, but quantities for export and have 
some sixteen missions in underdeveloped 
countries in Asia and Africa educating them 
in improved methods of production; and its 
industrial output, growing at a rate of 7 per 
cent a year, Im brought the coumry to auefa 


a prosperous conditions thac, since July i, 
1965, they have been able to dispense with 
Am^ican aid. This is the couury that you 
are proposing to sacrifice in the vain hope of 
app^ng the communists in Peking. 

If, as is suggested, Chiang Kai-shek were 
to be succeeded by his son, Ching4tuo—end 
this would be comrary to present constitu¬ 
tional arrangements—quite the most unlikely 
result would be that he would “negotiate 
with the communists for a settlement whereby 
he would become ^vemor of Formosa « , « 
an autonomous region like Tibet.** It is true 
that the Dalai Lama accepted such an 
“offer” ten years ago in Tibet; but aa a 
virtual prisoner in the hands of a most brutal 
army of occupation, he had no akernative; 
and a few years later he was lucky 10 escape 
with his life. Ching-kuo, on the other hand, 
a mature and hard-bitten man, with a life¬ 
long experience of communists and the value 
of thdr promises, with strong forces to hit 
hand and allies behind him, would be the last 
man to be taken in by such claptrap.—^Yours 
faithfully, Alwynb Ogdem 

Farnham, Surrey 


Canadian Pacific 

Sir —^Your article on the disclosure of its 
portfolio by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
your comments regarding other Canadian 
corporations (April i6th), are, I think, unfair 
to the extern that by comparison the 
United Kingdom, the accounts of Canadian 
corporations are, generally speaking, an open 
book compared to the lack of disclosure by 
most United Kingdom companies.—Yours 
faithfully, Alam F. B. Taylor 

Toronto 


Public Investment 

Sir— Your issue of April x6th notes that the 
new '’charter for industry” published in 
the USSR represents a setback for Liber- 
manism or the attempt to elevate profit as the 
measure of the success or failure ^ industrial 
undertakings. (Zonunentators in the West, 
not least those in this coumry, have always 
enjoyed something of a field-day adumbrating 
upon the errors of conununist planning and 
the misaliocaition of resources thtu flows from 
k. 

But let us take a look at our own house. 
What about the allocation of resources in the 
public sector in Britain today ? The indica¬ 
tions, for instance, that may be inferred from 
what we have heard to date on British Rail¬ 
ways’ scheme for electrification onwards from 
Manchester to Glasgow sound not a whit less 
wayward than those listed in the new Soviet 
charter. Mr Raymond says we must keep 
the design team •together, people whose skills 
are doubtless needed desperately in a dozen 
other fields. Mrs Castle urges that it will 
be “ a showpiece of what we mean when we 
talk about the modenusadon of Britain.** 

Are we now living in our own economic 
glasshouse >—Yours faithfully, 

Goffs Oak, Herts M. H. T« Jambs 
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I 

is making Britain a mint of money 


Remember when Britain was the workshop of the 
^vorld ? The place they all came to when they wanted 
things done properly? 

Cheer up, friend. They still do. 

They come, for instance, to have their coins minted. 
Centesimi, centavos and cents are as familiar to IMI 
as shillings and pence. 

They come for all forms and formulations of IMI 
brass, copper and titanium. Sheet. Strip. Wire. Rod. 



Foil. So unreservedly do they come that theyVe mad# 
IMI Britain's largest exporter of these mill products. 

And they come for technical know-how. 

Today IMI is earning Britain money in many ways 
besides. As master of new metals. As fabricator of 
plant and producer of components. Manufacturer of 
myriad things from Amal carburetters and Marston 
radiators to Lightning zip fasteners. 

I Ml is many things. But most of all it is Progress, 


IMPERIAL METAL INDUSTRIES LTO., WlfTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 
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kUiiodbusiness 
fora sM mu inilMinliff 

terattie 

aKUieiuvtulMden- 



ft (toGsnV mafie any business '0aH k rmte, hhis^lfitmugfi 

tloWtfoh. tiot when ASr blhmis pk'ks hkmypHt his l6c»l ahpbi t and 
files him in the right dinx^vi - right from fhc start. 

Business n)en located out ol I ondon can Hy from Birmingham, 

Bkickpool, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff , Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man, 
Jersey, I ecds, I iwrpooi or Marx hosier, 

'Jo connect with the deify iri'di Inkrnntional Shamrock jets to New 
york or Boston. Or Iho /i-i /Vt' weekly flights {starting May 2) to Chicago 
orMonheJ. 

This is the t jpehnl way to go. TI)o journey is shorter. And it follows 
thill the Ik'kci ( osts less. These are fads. You can check them 
bi'forcyou an. Tnncilx! with jan'S and limings. With your liavel 
agent. Or your he a! Ai r Linqus office. What you can only discovu iy 
< Ypr/ len^'e is //»(' food, the service, the fiiondly, rtf'ixcd fceh'iKj 
of flyinqlii^ h. Tryi'^ 

We do !oui s to Non!) America ioo. Boh Fit/simoi'S, Aci Lingus Joais Dept., 


hf/ Ccosahy Slict'f, london W.1 can 
h'-' \iHj about ourisK lurJve tour^'. 

Api Lingus-^the straightforward 
to the States, 



MEHimm 

mm 





means quality 

Whatever the industry ,.. plastica, 
paints, agriculture, teKtilea, 
packaging, rubber fM* electromee. 

Allied Cheniical is your most 
dependable source for quafiV 
chemicals,.. over J.OOO aTU 


Executfvd Officd: 4»R«f:lor Stmt, N«w York, N.Y. 1000S, U.S.A. 

European Mic«: AIU«d Ckaieiical 8.A., t, Placd Madou, 
Bruisalt—3, Balpium 


KINGSLEY A KEITH (CHEMICALS) LTD., 

76, J«rmyn Strae^, London. S,W.1. Tolophone 61-936 6961 
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Bulk feed storage tanks w irh mechanised filling 
and 'push bution’ discharge enable materials to 
be hiiridJcd eflicicntly and quickly. Mau^rials can 
he diseljiirgcd and disrributed with augers, agd 

I he funks can be part oi' u completely automatic 
teedini^ svsiem. Steel construction keeps out 
niuisiurc and rodenti, btiides being fire-sal'e 
and non>oh sorbent. 

II tractor for tiglit tpocos and Mgets Its tronc 
axle beams arc cold forged. A new process of 
manuiacture enables forging to be made with 
greater initial prcdalon, so eliminating sub¬ 
sequent machining. That’s the tough compact 
BMC Mini-tractor. 



Steel works hard 
for farm ef&oienqy 

Modern farming is a major industry^. And as in other industries, the farmer needs high 
productivity and increased yields if he is to keep down costs, despite increasing wages, and 
t^biain a reasonable reward for a tough job. So the trend is to bigger farm units, plus heavy 
investment in mechanisation and advanced types of buildings. In 1964 , investment 
in farming plant and machinery was nearly twice as much as in the motor industry! 
Steel, an adaptable as the British farmer himself, brings new ideas .and techniques to 
every farming operation, from seedtime to harvest, from the birth of a heifer to the 
marketing of milk. New steels and new steel products have all-weather durability, 
greater strength and adaptability, better appearance, more convenience, more hygienic 
properties. Just what the modern farmer orders. Just what the designer and the farm 
equipment manufacturer order. And just what the British steelmaker can give them. 



Just thfi Job fbr bHBdingg Oalvaniscd 
sheet plus steel ftampwork give the farmer the 
ideal combination for economical buildings. 
Simple and quick to erect, light in appearance, 
durable and easily adapted to changing needs. 



Scltrtlflo pbugWng Modem high-speed 
pkaighs give better cultivation. Many types 
of steel provide toughness, resilience and 
cutting efficiency for ddicrent parts of the 
plough, 



Stop thorn making pigs of themselves 

Thorough galvanising of farm equipment after 
fabrication gives maximum ail-wpothcr dura¬ 
bility, and thoughtful design exploiis the 
strength and versatility of steel sheet. Separate 
compartmcntii lor each pig stops wastage of 
food by discouraging animals from fighting 
and standing in troughs. 


DESIGN IN 

SI 

m 

! 





BRITISH IRON & STEEL FEDERATION 

STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON SWI 

•f7lC 



































HI2iao’—say it ^chow’-—is Italian for 
*HaUo, glad to see you\ And it just about 
sums up the big welcome you’ll get whqa you step 
aboard an Alitalia jet. But our hostesses speak such 
perfect English (as well as other languages) that 
liicy’li never actually say it to you. Fly to any one 
ol the B6 cities in the 49 countries Alitalia sen'cs 
and you’Jl see what we mean. Warmth, 
ft icndlincss, a touch of that legendary Italian 
hospitality -these arc Alitalia spccialilics. 
So when our liostcss greets you with a demure 
‘^ood rnr»rning’ (or ‘good evening’), she. means 
‘clao . You can tell by tlic smile in her eyes, 

i* I lavcl Aycnl knows Alitalia. So, if you're flying, 
i:k 1 sfc him. Or call at Alitalia’s offices in London, 
r.iriiutiglKim, Manchester, Olasgow or Dublin 






Men who guide the destinies of the world wear Rolex watches 


Ton know their names as you know your own. You know 
their faces from a thousand newspaper and magazine 
articles. You have seen them and heard their voices on 
newsreels and on your television screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of 
them. It would not be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of states, great service commanders. 
But wc invite you to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you see of them, at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in almost ever\’ case 
they wear a wrist>walch. i'hat watch w ill most likely 
have been made by Rolex of C icncva. 

We are proud of the service given by Kolex watches 
to so many eminent men throughout the world. It is 
.scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
ol these watches i>, in the highest tlcgree, accurate and 
depeiulahle. 



jd Jiolvx Red Setii Chronometer 


THE ROLEX *1MV-DATF’ Most remarkable 
iicbievcment in watcb-miiking, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.** 
Available only in iS-ct. gold or plati¬ 
num, with matching “President” 
bracelet. I /ike all Rolex Chronometers, 
every “Day-1 )atc’’ is nou' awarded the 
highest distinction of the Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Official Chronometer '1 cats, 
the mention ‘ICspecially good results.' 
Its supeilalive accuracy is protected 
by the famous Rolex Oyster case, made 
in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed ioo% waterprotjf, and its 
movement is self-wound by the Per¬ 
petual rotor. The date and the day of 
the week, written in full, change instau* 
taneously every midnight. 


ROLEX 




Tlir 1U>1 V\ ^ rt il t nM!‘\\v l.nUTl'D (Fo„mier:H. ), gfnbva, swi iv-friand 

Msntfon; i OREi V S IKl H’, W.t Toiftitto : Hit i) iM) M lu^LT J New York ; 5 No FIFTH AVENUB Coloqni: BUHGMAl'VR 6 
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A landmark in the history oj 
_ Ti m c rn ea s u re me n t _ 
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Out of Whose Pocket? 


N ot two, but three, schools of opinion have been arguing heatedly to influ¬ 
ence the crucial budget that Mr Callaghan will introduce next Tuesday. 
They can be called the direct action group, the stern deflators, and the hope- 
for-the-best compromisers. 

The Economist’s own preference is for the direct action group, provided the 
action concerned is drastic and—most important—is designed to ^ve an imme¬ 
diate effect. Our second preference is for the stem defltstors, although this 
school needs to define more closely what it wants. Our worst fears would be 
aroused by a weak, compromise budget—one which raised taxation by anything 
up to about £200 million a year, but did not bring about any fundamental reforms 
in the structure of the economy, and which indeed picked its tax increases in 
a particular (mostly anti-capitalist) way that would actually make some of 
Britain's structural debilities even worse. Yet this is the budget the Chancellor 
may be veering towards. 

The possibilities and dangers can best be seen by looking at the three main 
problems that Mr Callaghan will have to ponder. They are the balance of over¬ 
seas payments, the future course of internal demand, and the trend of cost 
inflation. Although there are uncertainties under each head, there are also 
certain specific judgments that can be made about each of them. 

First, then, the balance of overseas payments. The plain-as-a-pikestaff point 
is that Britain is in a state of fundamental disequilibrium—in the sense that 
when the economy is run on an expansionist tack the country does not generate 
enough exports, at the present sterling exchange rate, to pay for the imports 
which it is then economic for Britain to buy. Even when industrial production 
stagnates, as it has done for the past year, Britain is now liable to remain tiogged 
in a balance of payments deficit. The Economist’s own gloomy guess at the 
overseas deficit for the financial year ahead, on the basis of present policies, 
is that it might amount to as much as £ 2^0 million—even though we do not 
expect this to be a period of very buoyant growth—unless 1966-67 turns out 
to be one of those years when all sorts of accidental external factors happen to 
go magically right. 

The most orthodox direct action policy to meet this situation would be a 
devaluation of the pound ; that would have the double advantage of discourag¬ 
ing imports by making them more expensive, and of encouraging exports by 
making them more profitable. On the assumption that devaluation is inter¬ 
nationally and pditically impossible, the best alternative direct action policy 
would be to give specific and substantial subsidies to British exports. The grave 
international disapproval which these would incur could be mitigated by promis¬ 
ing that the direct subsidies are only temporary, and will be replaced next year 
by a major shift in the British tax system; away from the sorts of taxes that add 
directly to export costs (especially direct taxes on companies), towards taxes that 
can be remitted on exports (such as taxes on turnover). To the extent that 
resources were likdy to be switched into exports by these subsidies, Mr C allaghan 
should cut back home demand by deflationary measures to be discussed below. 
That would be markedly preferable to two other possible forms of direct action 
on the balance of payments: namely import controls (which would further shelter 
inefficient British industries from cotnpetitian) and direct contrds on British 
cafatal outflows to the sterling area (which would be moK excusable dian 
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import coBttob in getting out of the immediate predicament, 
but should not be regarded jvith any great pleasure). Both 
these latter steps would damage the interests of foreign coun¬ 
tries, especially poor foreign countries, more harshly than 
British export subsidies would ; and both would be likely to 
be less effective in solving Britain's real problems. 

The second school that has been competing for the Chan¬ 
cellor’s ear—the stem deflators—say that a sufficient cut in 
domestic demand coujUl ,solve the problem oi the overseas 
< 4 j|efic|h, by itself; bfcgUM would reduce knports, and release 
rcsoBTGM Sof Ttlere i&iudi^ a levd of deflation that 

would reduce imports sufliciendy to restore the balance of 
payments to righu. To put matters at their extreme; since 
about a fifdi of total final national expenditure goes on impoits 
of goods ahid services,, a cutback of £ 1,250 million a year in 
total home ^temand would certainly reduce imports by enou^ 
to abetiah a totd prospecu've balance of payments deficit of 
£250 nafiljpn.. Probably, as marginal expenditure on importa 
is - 01 ^ average expenditure, a rather smaller cutback 

would puffice. In sedition, deflation on anything like this 
heroic scale would cause a great deal of unemployment; smne 
exjxwt industries, whose output has been held back by shuit- 
agea of labour, would benefit accordingly. Bur, in a country 
where some present-day exports arc already unprofitable 
under the present exchange rate and tax system (exports 
which might well be discontinued during a small internal 
recession, because firms tend to economise first on their most 
mprofitable activities), the amount of deflation required to 
turn the balance of payments trick on its own would be 
large. Except in so far as it relied on strictly temporary 
factors (such as a temporary drop in imports for stockpiling), 
it would certainly have to go far enough to damage long-term 
industrial investment and modernisation; and it would pro¬ 
vide no solution to the question of how the overseas accounts 
were to be balanced when expansion started up again. 

The big danger is that Mi Callaghan might think that a 
smafi deflation would go at least part of the way that his 
atemly deflationist advisers in the Treasury want. The worst 
outcome next Tue.sday might be a bu^et that imposed 
between ^£150 and /200 million of new tax increases, without 
giving any new incentives for exports. This might reduce the 
import bill by perhaps ^^50 million a year. If everything else 
went right this year, if a lot of special factors happeoed to 
work on Britain's side, this might just conceivably suffice. 
But a more probable outcome would be that, some time in 
the summer, foreign .speculators would realise that a British 
balance of payments deficit of up to £200 million was still 
very much on the cards. There might also be fears that the 
two less dcsiraUe sorts of direct action—import controls and a 
curb on investment in the overseas sterling area—would be 
the next measures to which Mr Callaghan would resort; 
everyone would then hurry to stock up with imports and to 
export capital to the sterling area before the new clamps fell. 
A run on sterling could sun in earnest, and the Treasury 
advisers would say that this was ail b^usc the original 
£150 or £200 millitm of tax increases bad not been stem 
enough. There would then be a new series of July measures, 
bitting at the wilting ctxifidence of British industry at just the 
wrong time. The reason for outlining these fears is that this 
seenos a hocriUy likely prognosis of the prospect that Britain 
jgay fiKe from next Tuesday on. 


iBtemal Demand 

The second major question for the Chancellor is the course 
of internal demand. Hiere is not a great range of disagree¬ 
ment about this. The median forecast df most economists is 
that, if Mr Callaghan made no ux chants on Tuesday, total 
demand on Britain’s resources should grow by about 2 ^ per 
cent in the year ahead; some would pitch their fweeast as 
high as 3 V per cent, others as low as per cent (and the 
latter would say that the big danger is of precipitating a faU in 
privajte W^tment). It should be said at once that in normd 
cicruiniKaodis these forecasts should lead to debates on how 
far taxation should be reduced, not increased; after all, we 
are supposed to be operatlhg within the context of a nadonal 
plan t^t aiw at 4 per cent annual growth. In present circum¬ 
stances, however, nobody is advocating such a give-away 
policy. The reason is diat—with unempbyment at the April 
count still as low as 1.2 per cent—Britain is fieqwrately sfaon 
of labour. 

The obvious conclusion for the direct action school is that 
the budget should seek to rdieve the labour shortage by 
creating more unemployment, but that it should bend over 
backwards to avoid brit^ing about a dtsastious fall in invest¬ 
ment. The logical recipe would be to make the employment 
of unneeded labour prohibitively expensive, by imposing a 
payroll tax ; bur to reduce direa taxes on con^Moy profits by 
the same amount as the payroll tax would bring in. The pay¬ 
roll tax could take the form of a supplement on employers’ 
national insurance contributions (particularly for their male 
workers, because the employment of women workers should 
be encouraged); the rate should vary from region to region, 
being lowest in areas of above-average unemployment; and 
the tax should be remitted for exports. The countervailing 
cut in ordinary company taxation should either take the form 
of reducing corporation tax below whatever level the Chan¬ 
cellor is otherwise going to propose; or (bolder and better) 
of increasing the new investment grants. If there is a 
payroll tax, the investment grants should certainly be made 
non-discriminaiory, so as not to hit the service ii^uStrics. 
which arc large employers of labour, impossibly hard from 
both ends at once. 

The .school of stem deflators will respond that the only 
way to create more unemployment is to cut total demand. 
Once again, the answer to them must be that, in the absence 
of discriminate measures like a payroll tax, the cut would be 
likely to have to go undesirably far. Certainly, tax increases 
of between /150 and £200 million, which are the sort that 
hopc-for-the-bcsi compromisers are talking about, would seem 
to be far too weedy. They would amount to around J per 
cent of national income ; they would no doubt push the growth 
of demand in the year ahead down just a little bit—say, to 
nearer 2 per cent than 2 J per cent—but,otherwise would be 
liable to leave things much as before. 

Incomes Policy 

The next big question is the course of cost inflation. This 
is now in the process of its worst s|»tal for many years. The 
shbpworkers’ union have this week won golden headlines for 
reiterating their support for the principles of Mr Brown’s 
incomes policy—after getting the equivalent a 12 per cent 
increase in their first year of such support. What Mr Brown's 
campaigning has chiefly done so far is to induce uniops to 
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exaggerate aod hurry forward their wage claims kst a real 
pdicy evehtually comes into effect. The proper, if bitter, 
direct action remedy now would be to declare a temporary 
statutory stop on centrally bargained wage increases. As prices 
(which have still some leeway to catch up from last year) should 
not be simultaneously frozen, this greater growth of prices than 
of wages would cut back internal purchasing power in the 
year ahead: in our view probably by enough to enable 
resources to flow into exports (aid^ by the new subsidies) 
without any net tax increases at aU. A brave wage freeze of 
this kind would impress foreign holders of sterling more 
markedly than almost any amount of new tax increases would. 

The school of stem deflators will say that the only way to 
stop wage inflation is to introduce more unemployment. In 
British conditions, there no doubt is a degree of demand 
deflation that would raise unemployment by enough to slow 
down wage inflation per unit of output; but it would have to 
be a large degree, because £l^o million or so of deflation 
would frankly be liable to slow down output by more than it 
slowed trade-union-generated wage push, and might thus 
actually send costs per unit of output up. Mr Wilson has 
been telling workers the truth when he has said that the alter¬ 
natives lie between a lot (repeat, a lot) more unemployment 
and an incomes policy; since he is sensible to prefer the 
latter, it is time for him to put a tough incomes policy into 
effect. 

Which Taxes in Prospect? 

Our argument has been that the best budget on Tuesday 
would be one which gave large export incentives, and freed 
the resources for them by a much tougher incomes policy ; 
which imposed a payroll tax, but gave back the money raised 
by it in reduced company taxation or larger investment incen¬ 
tives. The worst budget would be one that imposed, say, 
X170 million of extra tax increases, without attempting to 
introduce any fundamental economic reforms. Unhappily, 
the signs are that Mr Callaghan may do just this. If he does, 
which particular tax increases would be the most undesirable, 
and which least so ? 

If Mr Callaghan increased the standard rate of income tax 
by 6d., be would haVe drawn in some £160 million a year on 
the old basis of taxation ; now that companies are to pay cor¬ 
poration tax instead of income tax, he would draw in a good 
bit less. One temptation before him may therefore be to raise 
income tax by 6d., and then put corporation tax above 40 per 
cent by the amount (zi per cent or whatever) that would 
equate total company tax to what it would otherwise have 
been under a standard income tax rate of 8s. 9d. This would 
be the worst possible formula. An increase in direct taxation 
on companies would be damaging for two reasons. First, 
because this is precisely the sort of taxation that adds most 
direedy to export costs (this is why intelligent tax reformers 
now want sharply to reduce such taxation, and replace it by 
a turnover value added tax which is remitted on exports); 
second, because it might tip companies over into the most 
undesirable sort of investment recession (companies are going 
to be automatically squeezed in their liquidity after next Tues¬ 
day anyway, by the mere process of a move to a corporation 
tax). Au increase in personal rates of income tax (either 
directly, or by reducing personal allowances, eveq if poorer 
families were then desirably given higher ordinary family 
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allowances at the same time) would be and-economic because 
Britain’s big problem is a shortage of labour; and high mar¬ 
ginal rates of tax already dissuade some potential workers, 
especially married women, from seeking employment. 

Mr Callaghan would be wiser to increase indirect taxes once 
again; although not the old staples of tobacco and akohtrf, 
which may be near the point of diminishing returiis. It would 
not be too intolerable to raise the annual motor car excise duty 
from £17 los. to £25 (bringing in about £6$ mUlion); a 
second best ahemative might be petrol tax (6d. on the g^on 
would bring in £100 million); better still would be to say 
that both these taxes would soon be merged into a system 
taxing motor cars (by meters or electronic devices) for using 
scarce road space in Congested cities. It is more sensible (as 
well as juster) to tax the use of cars already bought than to 
put the whole weight of the squeeze on to people about to 
buy new ones (including by tighter hire purchase controls); 
cyclically-affected industries, like the motor industry, are often 
the least likely to get rid of their surplus workers in a tem¬ 
porary and discriminatory squeeze, because they think that 
they will be the first to need them again when the cycle 
turns up. 

There is also a good case for extending the range of indirect 
taxes to some services that are not taxed now ; in this respect, 
it is a pity that the Chancellor has already promised to pitch 
his new gambling tax at too low a rate. But the range of 
new taxes this year may be curbed by indigestion in the fiscal 
machine. So many mistakes were made in the detailed imple¬ 
mentation of corporation tax and capital gains tax in 1965— 
and the 1966 Finance Bill will already have to be so bulky 
in order to amend them—that there may be great reluctance 
among the bureaucracy to undertake any “ complicated inno¬ 
vations ” this year. That may mean that any new efforts to tax 
accumulated wealth—^including even the substitution of a 
gifts tax for present ineffective death duties—may have to 
take only the simplest, and therefore possibly the clumsiest, 
forms. Some gimmicky new incentives for savings are to be 
expected, and they may be accompanied by the withdrawal 
of certain tax allowances on borrowing. If he sets his axe to 
the latter, the Chancellor should be very careful that he does 
not simultaneously set his axe to some desirable investment 
(especially by small businesses) as well. 

However, in any weak, compromise, political budget of this 
sort some axes will inevitably be laid to some of the wrong 
trees. Most Labour-inclined economists will agree, if pressed, 
that the British economy would benefit from the sort of strong 
direct action that we favour—big export incentives buttressed 
by a stern incomes policy, a heavy payroll tax but with its 
yield given back in larger investment incentives. They say 
simply that such a mixture is politically impossible. Nearly 
five years before the next general election is due, why 
on earth ? How can it be considered politically more attrac¬ 
tive to introduce a budget imposing between £150 and £200 
million of tax increases, without any attempt at fundamental 
reforms, which would run a real risk of another sterling crisis 
this summer unless everything goes magically right, which 
would make it actually probable that further stopgap rescuing 
measures will have to be brought in some time between next 
June and next September ? The thought that this sort of 
bud^t may be in proqpect means that the entire nation must 
await next Tuesday with dull foreboding. 
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Attlee of Threadneedle Street ? 


N either ihc Government nor the City of London can take 
pride in the way that the next Governorship of the Bank 
of England was decided* Politically, here is confirniaiion, if 
any were still needed* of the essential caution, not to say 
pussyfootedoess, of the Wilson Government, increased 
jnaiority and all. 7 'he Economist was one (rf the first to say— 
and incurred some criticism for doing so—that Lord Cromer 
would be wise not to continue for another five years during 
the tenure of office of a Labour Government. The sort of 
appointee we had hoped to sec in his place was a figure as 
strong as* Lord Cromer himself, but one who was acceptable to 
both City and Government, and who—in modern conditions 
—should preferably be .something of an economist. 

The elevation of Mr L. K. O'Brien, the present deputy 
governor who has worked his way right through the mill since 
joining the Bank as a clerk straight from grammar school, is 
clearly a compromi.se choice. It avoids the howls from the 
Cky that would have greeted the appointment of a non-City 
figure, whether economist-civil servant, or Commonwealth 
central banker. It avoids, equally, the howls that Labour 
polidcians would have raised against the appointment of 
another merchant banker, almost irrespective of ihe kind of 
man he was. In this appointment, where a man came from 
was more important than who he was. Britain is too short of 
talent for such strange admixtures of hereditary snobbery and 
Marxist determinism to inteefere with key appointments like 
Ibis. 

For the fact is that these traditional snobberie.'s of either 
wing arc becoming increasingly irrelevant. Britain's society is 
mixing itself up very quickly, not least in the City of London. 
There are heads of merchant banks indistinguishable from the 
most thrustful businessmen ; the 'Preasury type has long dis¬ 
appeared ; now the Bank of England type is disappearing too. 
The stock reactions against any non^ty appointment that 
were so faithfully reported, and were apparefttly conveyed 
•0 the Government at the highest level, were dubiously 
representative. But, to be fair to the Government, these 
representations were a part of the situation. 7'he financial 
community had been geared up against what some City 
Solomon would pronounce to be a dangerous appointee, care¬ 
less of the independence of the Bank and the financial stability 
of Britain alike ; and with sterling in a delicate state, each 
name inevitably had its million dollar price-tag in potential 
cost or benefit to the reserves. 

These disappomimems have to be voiced ; they highlight 
the Vitmiauons in any strategic manoeuvring that this Govern- 
menl, even mote iVvaxv its ptedeetssots, has weaVAy accetAed. 
But the brave, direct road to reform is not the Wilson Govern- 
meiltb way ; its methods are more devious, and there are those 
who would argue that in modern cxinditions they may in the 
tsad be the more effective in gening change quietly through. 
The Econamst is sceptical of the approach; but not so 
ffomantk: as to dismiss it out of hand. 

SfiB, Lord Cromer is stepping down, and the change has 
lUMl an excellent press. If this has been docketed a little too 
easily as the Prime Miniiiftr^s unfailing touch, it is at least 
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It would be unfair to judge tbe 
new Governor of the Baidt of 
England by the petty motives 
underlying his appomtment 

as characteristic of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr 
Callaghan, all the way through, has been anxious to avoid 
any direct clash with the Bank. He was receptive to the 
objections that any controversial and apparently radical 
appointment might have the effect of stiffening resistance 
within the Bank to ’closer co-operation with the Treasury. 
The Chancellor has preferred to move quietly. He had 
already established some personal rapport with Mr O’Brien— 
in many ways they arc two astonishingly similar men. And 
there were those in Whitehall who really did want to whittle 
down ihc role of the Bank, and frankly believed that this was 
the mo.st convenient appointment for the purpose. 

This tortuous background provides the Govcmor-clcc: with 
two dangers. 'I'he first is that his appointment might diminish 
the standing of the Bank against the Treasury. Frankly, we 
think this highly unlikely, partly because the expertise and 
staffing of the Bank now compare very favourably with the 
Treasury’s. This has been Lord Cromer’s big contribution, 
and he deserves great credit for it. 'Fhe bigger danger in our 
view is that Mr O’Brien, conscious of the watchful eyes of 
the City fathers behind him, might feel obliged to over-react, 
10 continue to play up the Bank’s special role as the defendant 
of City interests, as distinct from the pressure group that it 
should be for a modern and viable financial policy. 

Yet in his quiet but effective way Mr O'Brien may give 
the Bank the kind of lead it needs. Crazily, his scK:iai 
background is a help here, just as the opposite social back¬ 
ground was a help to his predecessors in the past. As deputy 
governor, Mr O’Brien has been a notable administrator. He 
has encouraged the Bank’s growing economic department, 
and this in turn has helped to leaven the ordinary banking 
recruitment with bright young economic graduates. In- 
breeding, in the Bank as well as the Treasury, isTess pervasive. 
The time may be coming when key Treasury men do a stint 
in the Bank, to learn their City markets. And if Parliament's 
new-found predilection for specialist committees extended 
to a select committee in the Bank of England, Mr O’Brien— 
who enjoyed his ordcal-by-Radcliffc—would be wise to wel¬ 
come the opportunity of closer contact with what could be a 
difficult Parliament. Behind him, Mr O’Brien will have the 
powerful force of Sir Maurice Parsons as the new deputy 
Governor ; and also of the impressive Mr Jeremy Morse, whom 
some people already speak erf as the next Governor but one. 
The Governor-elect himself is certainly a man in a new mould*, 
more receptive perhaps than his predecessors to new ideas, 
though at the same time perhaps more,cautious in carrying 
them out. His essential task, in the coming hve years is to 
approach the central financial questions in Britain's predica¬ 
ment against the realities of the present, rather than tbe brave 
hopes of the imperial past. In fprcc of intellect Mir O’Brien 
is neither a McNamara nor a Sir William Armstrong. He 
becomes Governor of the Bank of England because he has 
fewer enemies than his rivals. ’ The same negative virtue 
produced surprising results for the Labour party in 1935 and 
for the Catholic church in 1958; If Mr O’Brien can be an 
Atike of Threadneedle Street, he couM find W better naodel. 
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TTultc AKnnt Tsiltrc What Mr WUsoh can offer 
JL wllxo xaULIUL X dx'Jxd the wi|ite RhodesiaiiB todaj^ 


T he Rhodesian crisis has not been solved: it has merely 
been made capable of solution. It has taken five months 
just to get talks about talks. That is to say, Mr Wilson has 
recovered the poise he showed immediately after UDI and 
is ready to bring his own particular realism into play. It is 
to say that Dr Verwoerd is not prepared at this time to tie 
South Africa’s future to the fortunes of the white Rhodesian 
Front. It is to say that Mr Smith is not as cocky as he was. 
Everyone has lost enough in the past five months to know 
what the outcome of not talking must be. So there will be 
serious talks. Whether eventual agreement between Mr 
Wilson and Mr Smith is possible is still as doubtful today 
as it was last November. 

Mr Smith is prepared to talk now because he has not been 
allowed to get away with UDI. If sanctions had not been 
imposed, if the tankers had not been turned away from Beira, 
if pres.sure had not been brought on Dr Verwoerd, then 
nothing remotely resembling a willingness to talk to the 
point would have been discerned in Salisbury. Now Mr 
Smith is up against it. Even to return to his own negotiating 
position before UDI seems politically impossible for him. 
There is his own right wing, the Lardner-Burkes and 
Duponts, who will try to pull him down if he goes back on 
the treason of November nth. Mr Smith is the most popular 
politician the white community in Rhodesia has known, but 
his popularity for five months has been sustained by the 
encouragement of that community’s own illusions. The 
governor of Rhodesia and the chief justice. Sir Hugh Beadle, 
maintained from the outset that UDI would not work. The 
business community in Salisbury said the same. But among 
the white Rhodesians those who admit the reality of their 
country's economic predicament are still a small minority. 

So it is Mr Wilson who has now most room to manoeuvre. 
But not all that much room. If he insists, to the end, on 
any return to direct rule by the governor then there will be 
no agreement. The extremists will take over irrevocably in 
Salisbury. Tbe sections will grind Rhodesia down to the 
point of economic collapse. But Britain’s relations with South 
Africa will deteriorate still further. Britain’s precarious 
control of events will slip away. So Mr Wilson should be 
prepared to concede Rhodesian independence in the final 
settlement. That he can do. But the terms of that 
independence will be what matter. And on those terms 
Mr Wilson’s hands are tied, and rightly tied, by the comniit- 
ments given to the black Rhodesian community both by 
Mr Wilson himself and by Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 

It is the timing and the manner of the black African 
advance to electoral, social and economic equality that have 
always been at issue between London and whoever has been 
in power in Salisbury. It is to the credit of Mr Smith and 
his more moderate supporters that in the five months of UDI 
they have not succumbed to pressure to adopt an avowedly 
apartheid policy. It is to their credit^ too, that they plan to 
expand African elementary and secondary education. That 
is something. It should be a British priority to provide fu^s 
and people to reinforce the expat^n of African educatioa 
rapidly and massively. Britain must also be pr^ared to act 
quickly to relieve the damage that sanctions have done to 


the Rhodesian economy and to encourage, in particular, the 
economic emergence of an African middle class. These are 
the relatively easy things. But what can Mr Wilson offer 
about the vote ? 

He has offered the white Rhodesians something already. 
Last November he declared: “ It would take a very long 
time based on achievement, achievement by African polt* 
ticians as well as European politicians, to secure the kind of 
free-working democracy in Rhodesia that is needed.” Mr 
Wilson should be no less realistic in his timetable now. That 
timetable should be an entrenched part of any constitutional 
settlement, and it should be entrenched in a manner that 
allows the black Africans themselves to act in defence of 
their rights. This means that the ** blocking third ” of black 
African parliamentary representatives must be established 
with legal independence. Then any attempt to water down 
African rights can be answered by vote or walk-out in such 
a way that the breach of the constitution is manifest to the 
world. If the constitution is also protected by a treaty that 
gives Britain and other guarantors a clear title to intervene 
on any breach, the offenders would bring down on themselves 
ail the present international sanctions once more. The 
deterrent would be automatic, Mr Smith may hate the idea 
of sanctions, but he used to talk about the treaty. 


T his is what Mr Wilson can, and should, offer as the kind 
of settlement the white Rhodesians can get in the end if 
they really want it. No one can say today if they will want 
it when it comes to the bit. They may prefer to pull the 
pillars down. It is in no sense a settlement that would please 
the black African countries at a distance from Rhodesia. But 
Mr Kaunda and Dr Banda on Mr Smith’s doorstep may be 
content to accept the commonsense benefits of co-existing 
with a Rhodesia that is steadily and visibly evolving towards 
equal rights between black and white. They had a bad five 
months when no one was talking to Mr Smith at all. It is 
no less possible that Mr Kenyatta, too, will go along with 
a sensible arrangement. If such a sense of acquiescence, and 
even relief, among Rhodesia’s African neighbours does come 
through then the majority of white Rhodesians may them¬ 
selves be encouraged to make the arrangement a success. 
The diehards will no doubt get on the train to Johannesburg, 
but that will be no disaster. No less important, the black 
Africans in Rhodesia may be given the confidence, as welU 
to take equality at the pre-arranged pace. 

All this is possible if talks begin. It is wbal SVe Hugh 
Beadle has argued for with Mr Smith and Mt Wilson. It is 
what Mr Selwyn Lloyd argued for. It may not happen, bur 
it can happen. It will not happen if Mr Smith loses control: 
he must be allowed to i^ay his own tactics with his own 
people. What he says abwt the calks must be judged ^in such 
a light. Mr Wilson has beep wise to recoigm»p 
Smith’s government is the only body , to lalli; to. / 
Commonwealtti Secretary, Mr Arduir (“ We 
with Smith in any my ”) Bpttmnl^jr t|N» Wits; 

is a mystety. But no qpe ipeqd 
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Crushing Confrontation don’*. Indoaesia may do so, too 


P RESIDENT SUKARNO some months ago ottered a ministry 
to anyone who could convincingly promise to solve 
Indonesia's problem of soaring prices, under pain of execution 
if the solution failed. Mr Michael Stewart could do worse 
than dream up some kind of promotion, on the same principle, 
for anyone who undertook to solve Britain’s problem of “ con¬ 
frontation.” From the day last autumn when it became clear 
that power in Indonesia was passing into the hands of the 
generals, it has been possible to hope that that country’s 
harassment.of Malaysia and Singapore would cease, and with 
k the necessity of keeping a large part of Britain’s armed 
forces on patrol, if nor exactly at war, at the far side of the 
globe. But it has never been certain that confrontation was 
oh its way out; nor, even if that was so, whether it would 
choose the old soldier’s quiet exit or the prima donna’s 
temperamental one. For some time it seemed to be simply 
fading away. This month, however, several incidents have 
suggested that the Indonesian army dare not succumb to 
realism too openly. 

The confusion now is almost total. The Indonesians early 
this month were talking not only of readiness to recognise 
Singapore, but even of recognising the Malaysian federation 
if its Bornean citizens really approved of it. The former idea 
was said to be a way of stepping up the confrontation of 
Malaysia, but could just as well be interpreted as the opposite ; 
the latter might have been a genuinely peaceful gesture, or 
only a restatement of a position which Indonesia has formally 
held since 1963 despite its endless cries of crush Malaysia.” 

Hardly had these two statements been made than Indonesian 
guns began to open up on British and Malaysian ships near 
Singapore. To confuse things further, the British, through a 
military spokesman, chose to announce these incidents on 
Monday, some days after they had occurred, characterising 
them as “a new phase of provocation” ; but on^Tuesday, 
through the Foreign Secretary, Britain declared itself willing 
to offer Indonesia emergency economic aid “ if an opportunity 
arises.” Meanwhile the prime ministers of Singapore and 
Malaysia, however much both arc to be classified as on 
Britain’s side,” arc at loggerheads as usual—Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew thinking it would be rather nice to accept Indonesian 
recognition, and Tunku Abdul Rahman warning him to do 
no such thing. The Filipinos, who began the year, in relation 
to recognising Malaysia, like the grand old Duke of York, 
have now relapsed into imitating the man who sat on the fence 
so long that the iron entered into his soul. The Australians, 
who have no liking at all for Indonesian expansionism but 
have also tried hard to get on terms with President Sukarno, 
have switched their military attention to Vietnam. 

In all this uncertainty it is still the intentions of the 
Indonesians lhat are the most uncertain. Since the generals 
took pow»Jn Jakarta, Whitehall has been hoping that their 
continuum knti-Malaysian noises were made only for the sake 
of form, and that the course of time would make it politically 
possible for them to change their tune ; probably first by the 
act of letting confrontation lapse, and only later by admitting 
they had done so. Mr Stewan has now sensibly decided to 


try to hasten this process by publicly offering the bait of 
economic aid. 

There are risks, of course. By the normal conventions of 
third-world diplomacy, such an offer should be promptly 
rejected with hot words about selling one’s revolution for a 
mess of pottage, even if it was later to be accepted while every¬ 
one politely looked the other way. More important, perhaps, is 
the tact that even the stony-broke Indonesians can have little 
respect for the limited quantity of pottage that Mr Callaghan 
is likely to let Mr Stewart ladle out. But neither of these 
doubts is as significant as it looks. The new regime in Jakarta 
has been unusually frank in admitting its country’s inter- 
natioinal bankruptcy ; and the United States's ladle is the one 
they want to see. The Indonesians have already had promises 
of emergency aid from several sources, but what they need 
most is long-term aid, and that is not going to come in signifi¬ 
cant quantities while confrontation goes on. Mr Stewart 
did not launch his offer without inquiring into its prospects 
in advance. He must have found that the chance was at 
least worth taking. The Australians certainly favour it, and 
the British should listen to their views. 

Of course the Indonesian generals’ difficulties are com¬ 
pounded by the continued influence of President Sukarno ; 
and Mr Sukarno is a fact of life, not an obstacle that can be 
hypothetically dismissed while his ministers discuss what they 
wouM do if he did not exist. But the long-rehearsed offer of 
aid in return for military quiescence lias been made. Britain 
docs not expect, or need, a public reply. The right course 
is tp< press forward an aid programme and let the Borneo war 
wither on the bough. 

It is certainly in Britain’s interest (and Malaysia's) to make 
clear now what kind of a future for the region it, envisages, 
accommodating what can be accepted as Indonesia’s legitimate 
national interest. Mr Lee Kuan Yew’s visit to London may 
have helped to further this process. Mr Lee is apt to talk as 
if Britain’s function in the world is to provide troops for the 
prime minister of Singapore to dispose of as he chooses; but 
his insistence that a country which provides bases must have 
a say about how they arc used is valuable. Though their 
fears may seem unreasonable, the Indonesians really do fear 
” imperialist encirclement,” and—if they can bring themselves 
to recognise Singapore—their suspicions may be calmed a 
little by the thought that the bases there will be at least partly 
under non-imperialist control. 

It is less clear what Britain can do about the Indonesian 
objection to the inclusion of the north Borneo territories in 
Malaysia. There is no>t a shadow of legality to this objection, 
and precious little of commonsense, given the relative sizes 
of Malaysia and Indonesia. In any case, the territories are 
no longer Britain’s to dispose of, and the Malaysians are not 
going to take kindly to suggestions from London about the 
handling of their internal affairs. Even so, it will be all to 
the good if the Malaysians are made to think harder about 
how to live with their neighbours, rather than assume too 
easily that they can go on depending on a distant military 
power. 
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How to Ask Questions 


T he honourable business of advising the government is 
going through a bad patch. One royal commissioD, tm 
the penal system, was wound up this week before compledog 
ks teport. The law reform committee last week lost one of 
itt most distinguished membos when Lotd Donovan resigned 
after dissenting from the oommittee’s latest report, on the 
sale of stolen goods. Lord Donovan’s own royal commission 
on trade onioDS and employers’ associations drags its skcm 
length alonfe becoming each day more an obstacle than an 
aid to the smft action that is ne^ed. 

Lord Devlin’s report on the dodcs eight months ago 
received praise from everyone: but it made demands on both 
port em^yers and port workers that most people thought 
could not be satisfactorily solved by compromise between 
those parties. Sure enough, the Minister Labour has now 
called back Lord Devlin to tackle the intractable question of 
pay rates for decasualised dockers; be should pkinly have 
been asked to do this as soon as it was clear that this would 
be needed—which was when his report first appeared. 

Meanwhile the portents are bad for the next really big 
advisory job. A royal commission is to precede the overdue 
and massive recasting of Britain’s local government machinery, 
but it still has to be endowed with a chairman and quota ^ 
members. If the local government royal commission is to 
follow the traditional pattern, those members will be expeaed 
to sic for at least two years, on average once a week (and with 
several weekend sessions as well). They will be unpaid. And 
their chance making a mark on history is jeopardised by the 
conditions in v^ch they will be obliged to work. 

The future of local government is precisely the sort of sub¬ 
ject on which the advice of eminent inquisitors should be 
sought. This royal commission should provide a powerful 
stimulus to change; just as poweiful, as necessary, as 
Lord Robbins's inquest into higher education. But there are 
not many subjects so apt for committeeman.ship. Take, for 
exainple, the royal commission on penal reform. It was set 
up during Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s premiership and one of 
its tmavowed purposes was to get round the nasty little argu¬ 
ment in the Conservative party between the modem-minded 
majority in Parliament and the pro-flogging, pro-hanging 
activists in the constituencies. In fact penal reform is one of 
those subjects on which most public and parliamentary 
opinion, the decisions of judges and the actions of pentd 
administrators, have been moving in a generally sensible 
direction. There was no special reason to suppose that a 
royal commission would speed things up: and indeed the 
first Wilson government produced white papers on two aspects 
of the penal system that in no way needed a commission's 
advice. 

Equally, the royd commission on the trade unions has been 
overtaken by public opinion. Mr Wilson knew that to put 
the unions into commission would blur public discussion of 
an issue porendally even more damaging to him than penal 
reform could have been to Sir Alec. A hot issue was popped 
in the fridge. The trouble is that those who popped it in 
cannot with dignity or comfort take it out again. 'Die really 
damaging thing is that the issue of the law rdating to trade 
union t^ts and obligatitMis, which idioidd be at die centre 


What is needed to get the best out of 
royal commissions and others 

die national'debate, is gathering icicles while the royal com¬ 
missioners drone on and on. 

So long as governments have a technique for sdflii^ dis¬ 
cussion of important issues likdy to be damagiqg to them, 
they will use it. The remedy, d^y, is to md» it possible 
for specialist groups to examine the great issues, of aationai 
debate coatinuonsly, oot just at the whim of govetmoems, 
'irbis job of continuous inquiry is what should be done by 
specialist committees of the House of Commons (see the next 
article). But there will also be more formal investigttioos. 
At present the average committeeman or commissioner has to 
stay on the job for far too long, at far too low a pitch of con¬ 
centration. A really thorough royal commission or depart¬ 
mental committee may well sit over a hundr^ times, within 
the span of three years and more. Not only are its members 
apt to get bored. They are not under tite necessary com¬ 
pulsion to apply their minds. And by the time they reach 
the end of their deliberations the circumstances ttot they 
thought they were investigating at the start may prove to be 
entirely changed. 

This is why, rather than scrapping the established s3rstem 
of inquiry by independent persons, The Economist would like 
to see it preserved but drastically changed. There is, after 
all, a great advantage in getting things out of the hands of the 
established politicians from time to time. Such committees 
should be assembled to work full-time, probably for three 
months but on occasion for up to six months, and members 
should be paid at a generous rate. Certainly some very useful 
people would be unable to sit because of the interruption 
in their regular work. But would it be as tedious an inter¬ 
ruption as the present system ? A concentrated three or four 
months is not an impossible time in which to serve the coun¬ 
try. As a test of what present dilatoriness produces. The 
Economist will now make an offer. Now that the royal com¬ 
mission on the penal system is dissolved, and the members 
are relieved of their bonds of secrecy, this pap^ will happily 
publish the recommendations that any of its leading members 
can honestly say li9ve become clear after the two years tuf 
sessions that have gone by. Any tnkers ? 


What MPs Must Do 

M r Wilson’s suggestions for reforming Parliamept have 
had a thin reception. They do not go far enough, but 
the Prune Minister is entitled to some credit for taking the 
initiative. Whatever Mr Wilson’s motives (and they may well 
be defensive), if reforming MPs cannot now get an effective 
system of specialist committees, then they simply do not 
deserve to have one. 

The Economist has argued consistently that specialist com¬ 
mittees are the teal test. MPs may also need eariy nights, 
comfy offices, pretty secretaries and dever researcters, but 
their job will only become wonhwhile (and the House of 
Commons will only fulfil its proper functioo) if they have 
systtmadc opportunities for kngdgr and detailed probing 
of the execurive. This is toe prindple that Mr Wil^ has 
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now conceded. He has agreed that there should be specialist 
committees, and that they jjiould be able to question both 
ministers and outside experts. 

MPs should realise just what this means. The existing 
watchdog conrimittees (estimates, public accounts and nationa¬ 
lised industries) can take evidence only Trom officials, who 
by virtue of their jobs can talk about administration, not about 
policy. Mr Wilson has implied that he would like the new 
committees to be similarly confined to administrative issues. 
But in the course of two hours before an intelligent committee, 
a minister is going to find it very difficult to avoid being drawn 
into policy matters. Even if he were to succeed, outside 
experts called in would have no such inhibitions. Provided 
the rules arc not too tightly drawn (and this MPs must really 
watch), the new committees should be able to secure detailed 
discussion of policy when it is still in the formative stage. 

This is the main change in the Wilson plan which MPs 
should press for, but there are others: 

I. Mr Wilson wants to confine the new committees to the social 
departments: the Home Office, education, housing and perhaps the 
social services. He specifically excluded foreign affairs and defence, 
and made no mention of the economy. These, of course, are the 
three fields where specialist committees are most needed, and MPs 
should insist that they arc added to the list. (This is a House of 
Commons matter, and should be left to a free vole.) 

a. The more ambitious the work of the new committees, the 
more important will be the chairmanship. There must be no 
question of “ Huggins’s turn next,” the seniority rule which has so 
hamstrung the Congressional committees in Washington. 

3, Mr Wilson suggested that the committees should take some 
of their evidence in private. This would be quite wrong, except 
on genuine grounds of security. One of the main objects of these 
committees will be to widen the area of public knowledge, and so 
of informed public debate. The splendid Senate Committee hear¬ 
ings on Vietnam would have lost most of their point if they had been 
held behind closed doors. 

4. Mr Wilson suggested that the staffs of the departments con¬ 
cerned might help the committees in their researches. It depends 


what he means by ” help.*’ The commirtees should liav< their owib 
independent staffs, answerable only to them. 

5. There was an ominous hint in Mr Wilson’s statement that the 
new committees might be packed with specialists in these particular 
fields. By all means have teachers and dons among the MPs on any 
education committee, but they should be outweighed by members 
without any private logs to roU. 

MPs who want a workable specialist committee system have 
now got it within their grasp. They must make sure that the 
Prime Minister has mounted a tiger which he is unable to 
control. 

But the House of Commons must not only be made more 
effective. It must be brou^ closer to the people who elect 
it. That, of course, means putting in the television cameras. 
The right course for Parliament now is to decide in principle 
that the proceedings can be broadcast. If the BBC wished, 
it could start almost at once in sound only. Organising tele¬ 
vision broadcasts wo>uld take a little longer, but the system 
should be the same. The proceedings of the two Houses 
(the Lords may even want to take the lead) should be piped 
direct to the two broadcasting authorities, much as they get 
PA and Reuter tape. It should then be for the editors of the 
programmes concerned to decide what they want to use at 
any particular time. The idea of a daily half-hour edited 
report presupposes that each day is of equal interest. It is not. 
Now and again an edited report might be worthwhile: more 
often the public would only want a few minutes in the news 
bulletins. Very occasionally (the Budget speech, for instance), 
it would be worth clearing the networks to put our the whole 
thing live 

The decisions, however, must be left to the broadcasters. 
When the politicians disapprove of television, they have nor 
exactly shown themselves shy in making their views known. 
They can take care of themselves. On balance, the public 
will probably be agreeably surprised by what it sees. Even 
today. Parliament is a more sensible place than it is often 
painted at second hand. Given some practical reforms, it will 
have much to gain from the impartial eye of the camera. 
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BRITAIN AND EUROPE 

Declarations of Intent 


F or all the talk of right conditions ” 
and “safeguards for essential interests,” 
Mr Wilson and his many ministerial spokes¬ 
men this week have, cumulatively, at last 
produced the Labour government’s declara¬ 
tion of, intent to take Britain into Europe. 

reservations remain, the essence 
djf W^ifenge is contained in Mr George 
BjN^MkVW on Monday to the Anglo- 
Qigten dbtors’ conference that'' the poU- 
rit^iwill tajpin the EEC exists in Britain 
tmy.” Oii Tuesday Mr Stewart told the 


Conjmons that wc would not question the 
institutions set up by the (common market] 
treaty, and that membership would involve 
acceptance of the objectives and ideals that 
were in the minds of the framers of the 
treaty.” 

The general tone of the statements is far 
from as clearcut as these isolated, but one 
hopes significant, sentences would indicate. 
For example, Mr Brown said the European 
institutions should be expanded ” and 
adapted ” for new members. The whole 


stress is on John Bull getting his due 
rights before he goes into Europe. In fact, 
the government’s language—with a few 
cries of Forward! such as it has never made 
before, surrounded by many rustic Whuas! 
—is highly reminiscent of Mr Macmillan’s 
first approaches to the common market in 
1961. Nevertheless the government does 
seem to have learned some lessons from 
Mr Macmillan’s misfortunes in 1963. 

This comes out in' the talk of “ probes,” 
meaning informal, non-committal negotia¬ 
tions behind closed doors, leading to brisk 
official ones when the time comes—nobody 
knows when. In this sense, the negotiations 
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have already begun. To judge by what Mr 
George fhomson, the minister for Europe 
at the Foreign Office, told the Anglo-Ger¬ 
man editors on Tuesday, Labour’s Eve con¬ 
ditions have now come down to a residue 
of safeguards for New Zealand and changes 
in common market agriculture. In March, 
Mr Wilson talked alarmingly of keeping the 
food import system of the '' past hundred 
years,” which would put paid to any British 
entry into the common market. But the 
clause about New Zealand more reassur¬ 
ingly implies acceptance of the common 
market system, for, without it, New Zealand 
would need no safeguards. 

The government’s canny stance is bad if 
it means haggling to a standstill yet again 
on agriculture, which is not an insuperable 
proUem if the general balance of payments 
position is on the mend. It makes sense, 
however, in dealing with the riddle wrapped 
in an enigma in Paris. 

Though the tone of French official com¬ 
ment on Britain is friendlier, the formula 
seems much the same as ever—British ac¬ 
ceptance of Europe “ without reservations.” 
Is the warmer tone, then, desi|;ned to wel¬ 
come^ Britain in Europe or simply soften 
Britain up a little in the Nato crisis? If 
the latter, the British determination to shore 
up Nato shows that Whitehall has decided 
to act as It thinks fit without worrying too 
much about warning General dc Gaulle, 
^is is unfortunate but necessary, since it 
is facts, not sentiments, that move the 
general. A known British intent to join 
Europe will now make Britain the invisible 
seventh in all the diplomacy of the Six. 
In the long run. entry now seems inevitable. 
But it could sitill be long. 

NATO CRISIS 

Closing the Ranks 

T he scene of the crisis triggered by 
France’s withdrawal from integrated 
Nato commands hasiishifted from Germany 
to France itself. On April 22nd the French 
government gave a very terse answer to the 
United States’ note of April 12th which 
argued that its forces needed two years to 
withdraw from France. The reply is simply 
a restatement of the French request that 
the American troops should all leave by 
April 1st, 1967. As a slight foretaste eSf 
the pressures the French government is 
willing to bring to bear, American service¬ 
men renewing their car insurance premiums 
since April 15th have been finding that they 
are no longer exempt from the 8 per cent 
French tax. General de Gaulle is clearly 
determined to prevent any American bid to 
stall for time in the hopes that something 
better will turn up. 

Important as the negotiations directly 
between France and its major allies are, the 
desire of Naco’s fourteen remaining member 
countries to refurbish the organisation for 
the late sixties is likely, little by lititlc, to 
come to the fore. The first British objec¬ 
tive seems to be to reach agreement to con¬ 
firm the integrated command system at the 
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Naco ministers’ mee^ in Brwisels in June. 
The aim is to make it ^ain to the Russians, 
before General de Gaulle visits Moscow, 
that he is not succeeding in dividing Nato. 
After this emergency operation to preserve 
the organisation and block any attempts by 
the general to outflank the alliance clitic- 
ally, attention is likely to turn to the future. 

lliis at least seems to be the emerging 
mood. The problem of Nato’s nuclear 
policies and Germany’s place in them is 
still unresolved, alriiough the old multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force (MLF) plan now seems 
wholly defunct. (On Wednesday Mr Dean 
Rusk formally denied that all idea of nuc¬ 
lear sharing ^d been dropped; Mr Acheson 
dented having given advice in that sense ; 
and Mr McNamara flew to London for 
another defence ministers’ group session on 
nuclear arrangements.) Long dosed files 
on burden-sharing and co-ordinated wea¬ 
pons production might even be reopened. It 
remains to be seen how much real deter¬ 
mination there is to innovate. But it is 
something that a certain will is being shown 
to use the crisis to push through reforms. 

PARLIAMENT 

Old Left, New Centre 

L abour’s left has wasted no time in 
baring its teeth, Mr Foot has warned 
the Prime Minister that even a majority of 
nearly 100 may not be proof against a revolt 
over his Vietnam policy. By way of evidence, 
Mr Foot has drummed up more than 60 
Labour MPs to sign a critical motion. Mr 
Mikardo, in the course of a bitter complaint 
about Government pressure on the broad¬ 
casting authorities to keep left wingers off 
the air, has spoken about Mr Wilson in 
terms which even a Tory might find harsh. 
Those who warned Mr Wilson that once he 
had got a comfortable majority he would 
have more trouble from the leh no doubt 
feel they have been proved right. But one 
still suspects that any real threat to Mr 
Wilson’s peace of mind will come from a 
verv different quarter. 

In the last Parliament there was a sub¬ 
stantial group of young Labour back¬ 
benchers who would not be seen dead with 
Messrs Mikardo and Mendelson on most 
foreign policy issues, but who found them¬ 
selves making common cause with them on 
radical domestic issues like immigration and 
general questions of personal freedom. 
Some members of this group have sensibly 
been taken into the Government, but they 
have been reiidaced by some of the new 
intake. Mr Wilson’s conservative policies 
will land him in real trouble with his party 
not when they just offend the marxists, but 
when they also affront the young Labour 
radicals. The marxists on their own, even 
with some new recruits, can only irritate. 
The radicals can wound. 

This leaves one issue which falls outside 
either pattern: the ea.i:lY warning bill. Here 
the left will probably find itself in alliance 
with what used to be its most bitter 
enemies: the pachydems of the trade union 
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group. But even here, the tide is in fkvour 
of common sense. Gradually some of the 
safest union seats are going to able young 
men in the radical centre of the party. 
Over the next year or two, it will be fasci¬ 
nating to see whether Mr Wilson gets in 
tune with these new growth, points in his 
party. If he does, then the marxist Idx as 
a political force in this country can pass 
into history. 

The Tories, of course, are worried that 
in the process they might go the same way. 
A non-socialist party ^ the left-centre, on 
the lines of the American Democratic patty, 
would be a nightmare to oppose, although 
if the result were a competition in construc¬ 
tive realism, the country could greatly bene¬ 
fit. So far, the Tories have hardly begun 
to pick up the pieces of defeat. Mr Heath 
has made a breezy, fighting speech in the 
style he developed during the election: Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home has delivered a magis¬ 
terial review of the world scene. The next 
stage of rc-thinking is still to come. 


INCOMES POUCY 

Immaterial Unions 

T ie weary annual round of trade union 
conferences is off again. Within the 
past week three large union get-togethers 
have said what they think of the Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to get a prices and incomes 
policy. The first results are rather com¬ 
forting for Mr Wilson and Mr Brown. The 
Scottish TUC of course, was against the 
projected legislation. But then this body 
has no collective vote at the national TUG 
conference. And it said it was in favour of 
swapping higher pay for higher jproduc- 
tivity, which some of its members regard 
as a daring step into the future and away 
from that body’s traditional opposition to 
anything new at all. The shopworkers’ 
union voted for an incomes policy. So, by 
an obscure nose, did the left-wing 
national cunimittee of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. Their leader, Sir 
William Carron, played the dangerous but 
eventually justified game of appealing to 
his audience’s loyalty to the Labour party— 
in effect stirring up the not very ktent 
rivalry within the committee between pro- 
and anti-Communists: the antis juat made k. 

Last year the trade uniem movement 
agreed to the principle of an incomes policy 
after a great amount of ear-stroldng by Mr 
George Brown. It has not since then done 
anything to put the principle into practice, 
and its consent even en principe was won at 
the expense of a great deal oi blurry talk. 
Mr Brown did not quite sell the pass. But 
he allowc^d sc^ p^le to think he was 
going to. This year the Wilsonian longing 
for consensus means that the battle for 
agreement en principe is to be fought over 
a^n. As Mr Brown is sick, Mr Wilson 
himself is doing the wooii^. He addressed 
the Scottish TUC: he is to address the 
AEU this week after we go to press. In 
both cases he waited until the cmerences’ 
votes were cast before asking for their 
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3 »pon: thu» he eveded the risk of the 
usal direct 

One still wonders why the prime muiist^ 
teds it necessary to engage his prestige in 
«n attempt to drum up support for a policy 
which n^s to go ab^ anyway, whatever 
the unions say^and ought to have started 
going ahead by the end of May, before they 
will have time to say a collective vea or 
nay. In so far as he considers that there is 
still some imptntance in public pronoiince> 
ments of agreement^ even when unsup- 
port^ by action, he would do better to 
work on the one opponent of the legisla¬ 
tion whose continued failure to rally round 
him really is damaging—Mr Frank 
Cousins. Of course if Mr Cousins did 
support the incomes policy openly it would 
mean a rift between himself and his own 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
which has no chance to modify its rigid 
oppMiUon this year since it has no policy¬ 
making conference at which to do so. Who, 
one wonders, would pre^ most from such 
a rift—Mr 0 )usins, his union, or the 
Cabinet itself ? Maybe all three. 


RUSSIA 

Doubts and a Death 

T O be fair to the people of the Soviet 
Union, some of them must have decent 
doubts about their government's handling 
of such luckless captives as Mr Gerald 
Brooke and Mr Newcomb Mott. Izvestia 
aecsned to be trying to still some such 
doubts on April 23r^ when it assured the 
Soviet public that Mr Brooke was in good 
health (a claim that the available evidence 
cootcadicts), and accused him of 
** eq>ionage ”—a charge that was not men- 
tionra when he was condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment lasit July. 

At his trial in Moscow, which was staged 
in a sadly familiar way, partly in the glare 
of arc-lights and^ pordy in secret, he was 
charged with bringing seditious literature 
into Russia. The belated move to label him 
also as a spy looks like confirmation that 
the Soviet governmeoft still seeks to trade 
him for the Krogers, the Russian couple 
who were jailed in 1961 as members of the 
Portland spy ring. The British govern¬ 
ment has already rejected Soviet suggesdons 
of such an exchange, which, would 
encourage the Russians to try to get even 
their most dangerous agents released by 
imposing harsh punish^nts on western 
visitors who might have committed mere 
indiscretions, and then offering these 
captives in barter. 

Air Brooke's sentence was grotesquely 
sevefOt unless one assumes that one amateur 
propagandist's naive a^ns (which, by the 
Russians* own account? did not get so much 
as one leaflet actually into circuladon) 
could make the Soviet state totter. The 
seventy is liable # Tncreas€^ with his 
transfer, now due, from Vladimir prison to 
a renoote ** labour colocy.*’ He told his wife 
in February that the prospect of this transfer 
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terrified him. A few weeks earlier the 
Russians had notified the United Sutes of 
the suicide, on a train bound for another 
labour camp, of Mr Mott, the young 
American who had strayed a short distance 
across Russia’s Arctic border from Nor¬ 
way. Shockingly, he had been ssntenoed 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment, although 
the Russians could not show anything more 
sinister than carelessness in his action (he 
was caught in an area which Norwegians are 
encouraged to enter, without visas, to swell 
Soviet tourist earnings). On Monday the 
United States formally rejected as Inade¬ 
quate the Soviet account of his supposed 
suicide. 

COMMONWEALTH 

No Asylum 

T here was only one surprise in the 
Queen’s speech—the promise to find 
time to amend the Fugitive Offenders Act, 
under which citizens of independent Com- 
roonweakh countries are denied the political 
asylum that Britain offers to foreigners. 
The amendment of this act has been a 
cause dear to many Labour and p^ressivc 
Conservative MPs since the agonising case 
of Chief Anthony Enahoro in 1963. 
Accused of plotting against the former 
regime in his native Nigeria, Mr Enahoro 
had sought refuge in Britain. The courts 
found themselves unable, under the law, 
to deny the Nigerian government’s claim 
for Mr Enahoro’s extradition: Mr Henry 
Brooke, the then Home Secretary, felt him¬ 
self unable to prevent the carrying out of 
the courts’ order. Mr Enahoro was sent 
home and imprisoned for treason. 

A very similar case came before the courts 
this Thursday. The Ghana police have 
asked for the return to face charges in 
Ghana of Mr Kwesi Arinah. Mr Armah 
was one of ex-President Nkrumah’s closest 
associates. He w'as high commissioner in 
London for four years, until he became 
minister of trade last year ; he W'as with Mr 
Nknimah in Peking when the new regime 
took over. If he were a citizen of, say, 
Argentina or Guinea he would clearly be 
entitled to persuade the courts that he had 
a right to political asylum. He would be 
entitled to claim this whatever might be the 
British government’s opinion of his con¬ 
duct in his own country, and whatever 
might be the British desire for friendly 
relations with the government there. 

By an absurd hangov^ from the police 
laws of the defunct colonial empire, no such 
right is extended to Commonw^th citizens. 
For this one purpose of extradition on 
political charges, the law denies the 
independence of the nations of the Com¬ 
monwealth (which includes Britain’s 
independence from them, as well as theirs 
from Britain). The British j^ovemment has 
declared its intention of changing that law. 
But it will have to play its hs^ very care¬ 
fully indeed just now, while the law stands 
unchanged, and while a friendly Common¬ 
wealth government is trying to see that it 
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is enforced. It is to be hoped that justice 
will take precedence over law. 

MEMOIRS 

A Matter of Taste 

S IR WINSTON CHORCHILL was ill from 
rime to rime. Sometimes his illnesses 
were serious, sometimes they were not. They 
may have affected his judgment as well as 
his energies—^as illness may have affected 
Franklin Roosevelt’s judgment too. Any¬ 
body who likes reading the intestinal 
chronicle of a very great and latel^r dead 
man may do so in the current serialisation 
in the Sunday Times of the forthcoming 
book by Sir Winston’s doctor, Lord Moran. 
Lord Moran has been criticised for reveal¬ 
ing Hippocratic secrets bjr The Lancet, and 
for breach of confidence in a letter to The 
Times by^ Sir Winston’s literary executor 
and official memorialist, Mr Randolph 
Churchill. 

Lord Moran’s relations vdth his distin¬ 
guished client might one day become the 
proper material for a historian’s curiosity. 
Just now they are the mere matter of gossip. 
While a statesman is alive, his health should 
rightly be a matter of real concern for the 
people he is responsible to—which is to say 
the people who have elected him. This 
surely means that if his doctor thinks that 
illness is affecting his judgment or ability 
to carry on the affairs of state, the doctor 
has a duty to inform his patient’s colleagues 
precisely what is at stake The Americans 
have the right idea in publicising Mr Eisen¬ 
hower’s and Mr Johnson’s medical reports. 
But that is while the politicians are alive. 
When they are dead, and while their families 
remain to be upset by personal and spicy 
revelations, things are rather different. If 
in fact Lord Moran did not usk leave of, or 
at least consult with. Sir Winston’s widow 
before be published his recollections, they 
are not just gossip: they are gossip in the 
worst taste. 
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THE PACE-SETTER 

(Pace fictter^ are quick to discover the imajg^ination found in Sabena*a welcdntcy 


A few ktieg tights, a second-hand camera, a story fine and 
daring experimentation. The result was a ^'new wave*’ film that 
won plaudits from critical audiences everywhere. 

YPu discovered and encouraged them from their very first footage. 



They appreciate your candid suggestions. They know you as we 
know you. as a pace-setter with unerring flair for the fight 
choice. It IS this very quality that makes yog choose Sabena as 
your favorite air-line. ■ 
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I T is always agrceabk to watch a public speaker—especially if he 
should be a German—labouring under the unaccustomed 
discipline of having to say all that he has to say in an exactly defined 
number of minutes. This prospect is one oi the more implausible 
aspects of what some sanguine souls here have been hailing, ever 
since March, as an '' all-German spring.*" The west German 
Social Democrats have proposed that if the party chairman and 
two vice-chairmen are to be permitted to hold forth to the east 
German public at Karl-Marx-Stadt (alias Chemnitz) in May, the 
vice-chairmen, Herr Herbert Wehner and Herr Fritz Erler, should 
each be given only a quarter of an hour in which to get their 
thoughts off their chesis. The chairman, Herr Willy Brandt, would 
be allowed the luxury of forty-five minutes. Considering the man, 
the subject md the unprece^ted occasion, even this would also 
be a performance of rare and splendid brevity. The same rules, 
the S^ial Democrats have suggested, would apply to Herr Walter 
Ulbricht's east German spokesmen when their turn came at 
Hanover a few days later. It sounds fair enough. But in practice 
it would be much more crippling for the Communists to comply 
wi^ these rules than for the Social Democrats. Marxist dialec¬ 
ticians are Used to being able to take all the time they like in 
front of captive audiences. 

It was Herr Ulbricht who, in an open letter published by his 
party newspaper, Neues Deutschlmd, on February 7th, invited 
the west German Social Democrats to join in talks with the east 
German Socialist Unity party (which came into being at a gunshot 
wedding of Communists and cowed Social Democrats in the Soviet 
zone of Germany twenty years ago this month). The object of 
the exercise, Herr Ulbricht submitted, would be for the two largest 
parties in Germany to try to pkve a workers' way” towards 
national reiiiuficattoh. through a provisionai German confederation. 
The two states of the confederation would be wholly purged of 
former Nazis in official places, as well as of capitalists^ milit^su 
aiuL of course, liiictear weapons. Bodi uases wot 4 d recognise all 


the existing frontiers in Europe, specifically mcluding the Oder* 
Neisse line as Germany’s eastern border. Both would establish 
diplomatic reladona with all the states committed to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation or the Warsaw Pact. If not Professor 
Hallsrein himself, then at least his doctrine ” of staving off diplo¬ 
matic recognition of east Gennany by other governments would 
be kissed goodbye. 

To most people’s siuprise, Neues DeutschUmd eventually pub¬ 
lished the full text of the reply to Herr Ulbricht which the Social 
Democrats had despatched on March 28th. This reply accepted 
the invitation in principle, but candidly pointed out that there arc 
several hefty obstacles in the way of any g^rauincly free exchange 
of information and views between the two parts of Germany; the 
heftiest being east Germahy'*s heavy-handed control of specA nod 
movement. The dialogue has since been cautiou% a 4 vaAced, bodi 
in letters and in public statements made through the press, 
and television. In principle, the two numerically largest pcditicil 
parties in Germany were both ready this week to send repre^i^- 
tives into the lists. Go-betweens were discussing ** techmcalities.** 
But the neater the encounter, the colder seem the contestants^ feet. 

At the meeting of their central committee in Berim.Pfi T^esdny 
and Wednesday, the Communist leaders considered how far t^ 
Social Democrats' conditions for perfonning in Karl-Marx-^oidt 
were acceptable. I'hesc amount to a firm |dpi|lat}(»i that the jt^sc 
should be reported fully in east Germany tdcvision, radio and 
press. It had also become clear that the Sodal Democrats wcic 
not going to ^stc words on encouraging the prospect of a Gcrmgit 
confederation that would mean equating the Democfatic Republic’s 
legality with that of the Federal Republic. They were interested* 
they said,, primarily in talking about ways and means of coUabpra* 
tjph that would make life more dviUaedtor the 17 million subfecu 
of the Communist regime. Nor would they be ready to speak or 
act in any way that might suggest| there was the remotest poaaibiiity 
of creating an ** popular front.” 
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The prospect of the projected encounter at Karl-Mant-Stadt 
being seen and heard in every home in east Germany is disquieting 
to the monopolists of public information in the D^ocratic Re¬ 
public, They themselves have few, if any, speakers who would 
be capable of cutting an attractive figure in th^ competitive west; 
none has been obliged to take the trouble to learn how to hold 
an audience and rebut hecklers. Yet they may reckon that the 
impaa of the three Social Democrats and their views would not 
be radically startling. Since radio and television transcend the 
zonal b^irder, Herr Brandt> Herr Wehner and Herr Erlcr are not 
total strangers to the east German public. Herr Ulbricht has 
alr^y been provided with several convenient excuses should he 
wish to retreat at the last moment. The Social Democrats have 
been debating, for example, the propriety of their champions being 
seen shaking hands, or even sitting at the same table, with their 
Communist adversaries. And elsewhere it has been asked whether 
the Communist leaders would not be liable to arrest in west Gcr- 
miany, as enemies of the constitution. Should the law be suspended 


VIETNAM 

Monks and "Turks" 

paOM oua SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

R eflection on the events of recent weeks sharpens the basic 
initial impression that, in the past six months, the American 
authorities have become more cynical (or more realistic) about 
corruption and opportunism among South Vietnamese religious and 
political figures, and, while still rejecting all talk of withdrawal, 
far more interested in possible compromises as bases for negotia¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, intelligent South Vietnamese remain indifferent 
to American moral sentiment, but are becoming uneasy about 
American political flexibility. There follow some further impres¬ 
sions that, for your correspondent, have now hardened into con¬ 
victions. First: there can be no political stability in South Vietnam 
unless the Buddhist movement is manoeuvred into disunity. Pre¬ 
sumably Air Marshal Cao Ky and his military junta will not ignore 
this strategy in the pre-election months ahead ; and presumably 
the militant Buddhist leader, Tri Quang, is not blind to the danger. 

Second: General Thi, the virtual warlord of South Vietnam’s 
northernmost provinces, presented a military challenge to Tri 
Quangos spiritual domination of that area. The adroit monk 
privately encouraged Marshal Ky to dismiss General Thi from 
command of the First Corps, and then used the dismissal as a 
rallying cry for his own crusade against the junta and its prime 
minister, lliird: General Thi, smarting but still powerful, is 
sniffing for support in the Third Corps area around Saigon, where 
he believes at least one of the three garrison divisions favours him. 
If there is another military coup before ihe projected, if dubious, 
elections, he will be the catalyst. Fourth: if a civilian government 
actually is elected, and if the Buddhists do not go on the rampage 
again, General “ Big ” Minh is out in front as the likeliest choice 
to be chief of state. This popular but lazy commander, now in 
exile in Bangkok, is still remembered as the man who ousted 
President Diem ih 1963. General Minh could well return to 
Vietnam as a kind of Hindenburg in mufti. 

Wishful thinkers like the resilient Dr Dan, who is a possible 
as prime minister of the projected civilian government, insist that 
meaningful elections can be held in spile of the war, Vietcong 
influence, and public ignorance and apathy. It is true that pro¬ 
vincial elections were held last year, but less than half of the 
electorate voted. In theory there are more than sixty registered 
political parties in South Vietnam; but the organised Buddhist 
movement is assured of a majority. Its victory at the polls would 
not, however, mean a real victory unless it can reach a working 


to let these big fish go free while the small fry are netted ? 

The Christian Democrats at first frowned on the Social Demo¬ 
crats’ readiness to talk alone 'Ivith the east Geronan leaders. How 
might this aftect voting in the North Rhine-Westphalian parlia¬ 
mentary election in July ? Dr Adenauer could be heard growling, 
from his retreat in Italy that it was all a lot of nonsense, because 
the real key to reunification was in Moscow. But the Social 
Democrats have received a qualified blessing from the coalition 
cabinet now that they have explained their modest aims and firm 
conditions and Herr Brandt has declared that he would go to 
east Germany only as party chairman, not as the governing mayor 
of Berlin. In west Berlin, where several Bundestag committees 
have been showing the flag this week, Herr Erhard elaborated Dr 
Adenauer's comment. There was a standing invitation to the 
Soviet prime minister, the Chancellor recalled, to come to Bonn 
to discuss the future of Germany. He hoped Mr Kosygin would 
take it up. Reunification was a matter for agreement among the 
four powers that occupied Germany after the war. 



Buddhist commandos at Dor Nang 


agreement with the apprehensive Catholics ; otherwise the elections 
will provoke counter-demonstrations and more violence. 

The best brake on the excesses of Tri Quang and his militant 
followers (and of the communist infiltrators who are ready at any 
time to set fire to Buddhist shirt-tails) is the moderating influence 
of Tam Chau, the head of the conservative Buddhist secular 
institute. Tam Chau was shocked by Tri Qutng’s original belli¬ 
cosity. His restraint corresponds to the moderation of Buddhist 
sentiment in the Mekong Delta area south of Saigon, where Tri 
Quang is regarded as a firebrand or a communist. 

An interesting proposal which shyly re-emerged into the open 
last^ week was the idea of making the northernmost provinces of 
South Viemam intp a neutralised buffer state under Buddhist con¬ 
trol. This is one of the suggestions which, whether practicable 
or not, qualifies for a bearing in the Americans’ new flexible mood. 
Under this proposal Saigon and the Delta area, where there is 
religious, political and military unity, would retain an anti-com¬ 
munist independence, while Tri Quang would presumably preside 
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The high tensMe strength and low-tamperature toughness of IHI's 
amazing new l*N steel used hi constructing this spherical tank for 
methane gas completely ruM out any possibility of gas leakage, explo¬ 
sion or other type of accident 

IHI’s revolutionary l-N Steilaia.ltieg Prteess was developed at the com¬ 
pany’s Research Institute by challenging the common notion that good 
quality steel requires the elimination of nitrogeh. By re-examining the 
basic technology of steel production, IHI's engineers discovered that the 
precipitation of fine nitride particles within the molten metal yielded 
steel with higher tensile strength, greater toughness at low tempera¬ 
tures, and better wpldability than conventional commercial steels. With¬ 
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ing process, thereby reducing the unit cost of the steel produced. 

IHI's l-N Process has received wide acclaim and has already been li¬ 
cenced to several leading Japanese steelmakers, who are producing l-N 
steel under various trade names. It is then fabricated into such prod¬ 
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McLaughlin & harvey 

HELP TO SHAPE 
THE IMEW ULSTER 


McLaughlin and Harvey, of 

active in building Internationally, But 
as u old<«Btabl%ed Ulster arm, they 
a special pride In helping 
new^ster of the 

Imorts . . the developing Ulster, emiv 

This modern factory, p^vidi^ 
a floor area of more than 7o0,o00 sq. ft. 
was commenced by McLaughlin and 
Harvey In May 1963. and the completed 
works were handed over In 18 months. 
Other oontracts completed with the same 
efficiency and skill Include the 500,000 sq. 
ft. factory for Carreras, at Seapark. the 
British Enkalon factory at Antrim, the 
Turners Asbestos plant at Bally dare, and 
additions to the Courtavld factory at 
Carrickfergus. 



Steffflats at Mmgrave Park Hospital aUJoining ihe9- 
Mtorey Nurses*Home, built by McLaughlinA Harvey, 

THE SHAPE OP THE NEW ULSTER 
PLAN is now clearly seen, in develop¬ 
ment areas, new factories and offices and 
new homes for the people who work in 


them. Over Ulster’s green, countryside 
speed efficient new motorways, linking 
ports to existing towns and to the plan¬ 
ned new cities. A new university and 
more new schools will train tomorrow’s 
industrial force, and new industrial 
enterprises have brought an increasing 


Two 9‘Storey 
Mocks of the 
Musgrave 
Park Hospital 
Horses' Home 
heitig built by 
McLaughlin A 
Harvey, 


tempo of productivity to Northern 
Ireland, where production in the last ten 
years has moved faster than in the 
United Kingdom as a whole. Ulster is the 
growing producer region of the British 
Isles. 

Ulster initiative works not only for Ulster* 
but also for the economic growth of Britain. 
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over a idigious state—its neutrality improbably respected by the 
communists^ its economy naturally underpinned by the Americans. 
Vietnam would thus be divided into three parts, much as it was 
under French rule. A champion of this visionary plan is Mr Tran 
Van Huu, one of the many expatriate South Vietnam politicians 
who may now hurry home with hopes of becoming prime minister. 
He is at present in Washington, after a period of exile in Paris. 

Back in Saigon, Marshal Ry has more to worry about than Tri 
Quang and G^eral Thi. He is concerned also about discontent 
among junior South Vietnam officers—the baby Turks ”—who 
are firmly resolved that the war will not be lost and who would 


not tolerate any peace-tt-4my-pnoe government in Saigon* vAether 
civilian, Buddhist or hybruL The ^ bal^ Turks want stronger 
leadership and an increased South Viecnam military effort They 
believe that Marshal Ky*s first reaction to the daring Vietcong 
mortar attack on Saigon airport was fear that it was an intcfual 
coup against him, and they suspect that in his subsequent mood 
of relief he failed to take the necessary disciplmary acdon against 
the local command, which had been completely taken by iurprise 
by the night atuck. These young officem would certiiinly deal 
more roughly with Budifiiist dcmonstratioiia^ oonfitmtation which 
would delight the communist «iemy, and perhaps Tri Quang toow 


RHODESIA 

Defiant dons 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

R ROBERT BiRLEY, the former head¬ 
master of Eton, who is now inquiring 
into the disputes that have arisen ait the 
University College of Rhodesia, is a good 
choice as an arbiter. But even his combina¬ 
tion of good sense and charm may fail to 
smooth them over. The college and Mr 
Smith’s regime have begun their confron¬ 
tation quite deliberately. 

There are two distinct but overlapping 
rows. The first mainly involves the student 
body of just under a thousand, of whom a 
little o\»er one-quarter are Africans. These, 
with their white liberal supporters, form a 
minority in the Students’ Representative 
Council. Powerless to voice their opposition 
to Mr Smith through the council, they 
deeply resent its official resolutions of sup¬ 
port for him ; they equally resent being re¬ 
buked by the council for voicing their own 
opposition independently. Hence the flying 
vegetables and other missiles at student 
meetings. 

The second row is the more serious one, 
and officially Dr Birlcy is not concerned 
with it. The trouble arose over Mr Josiah 
Maluleke, an AfricAp trade union leader 
who has been an econonnes student at the 
college since 1964. Over the past ten years 
Mr Maluleke, who is 37, has been in prison, 
detention and restriction for more time than 
he has been at liberty. Last February, after 
being acquitted of charges of sabotage, he 
was once more put into both restriction and 
detention, at Gonakudzingwa, 400 miles 
from Salisbury. Early in April he somehow 
got away and a few days later surfaced sen¬ 
sationally ait the university college to re¬ 
sume his attendance at lectures. After a 
somewhat perfunctory attempt to find him 
there, the police shifted the onus onto the 
staff and students at the college, who were 
told that anyone failing to pass on informa¬ 
tion about Mr Maluleke’s whereabouts faced 
two years’ imprisonment or a fine of up to 

£500. 

Dr Walter Adams, the principal of the 
college, said he himself would not pass on 
any information and he bffered to resign 
unless the college’s governing body approves 
his stand; a difficult condition since mmy 
of its members support Mr Smith. Behind 



Elusive student 

Dr Adams stand about one-third of the 
college’s 110 professors and lecturers. Their 
attitude is that the government has no right 
to detain Mr Maluleke (he himself is con¬ 
testing this in the courts). They maintain 
that he has every right to be at the univer¬ 
sity. If the police want him, they are free 
to come and get him, it is said. 

A good many opponents of Mr Simth in 
Rhodesia have criticised the university fev 
making its stand on an issue only peri¬ 
pherally concerned with academic freedom 
as such. But those who have made this 
stand are fully aware that it may endanger 
the university itself; they felt that it was 
time someone in Rhodesia did make a stand 
on the important issue of personal freedom. 

The government’s motive in nudging the 
college into this involvement is more diffi¬ 
cult to judge precisely. Quite clearly the 
police could have found Mr Maluleke des¬ 
pite the cowboys and Indians conspiracy by 
which fellow students shifted him from one 
campus location to the next. The inference 
is that Mr Smi^h is anxious to discredit the 
college in the eyes of his supporter as an 
institution harbouring a fugitive “ criminal.” 
lliis could be a prelude to dosing not the 
whole of the college, but the arts facUhits 
where the liberab ate notoriously ooifcefi- 
trated. 

In the courts, Mr Miriuleke is chihiiiig 


that the deteodon and restrictkxa ordefi 
against him are invalid because Mr Snrith’i 
government had become ille^ before those 
orders were made. Thu Is only one \of 
several similar challenges facing the govern¬ 
ment in the courts. As one eminent 
authority puts k, ”The legal balloon 1 $ 
going up.” So far, govemiaienc and judiciary 
have avoided a hi^-00 clash. Jh the case 
of the African Examiner the judida^ re¬ 
treated ; in the cases cf the Rhodesia Handd 
and the Bulatva^ Chronicle the government 
did so by shin^g prosecutions for violar 
tions of the censorship regulations. 

But Mr Maluleke’s case and two others 
due to come up in the next few wedu may 
all prove important. A legal authority 
here rejects the government’s daim diat it 
will be automatically entitled to l^;al recog¬ 
nition after six months* survival But k 
does seem that the longer it maintains its 
position, the more recognition k js likely 
to be accorded by the courts. 

INDIA 

Bombs in 
Nagaland 

FROM OUR IIRDIA CORRBSPOMMNT 

HiLB the 19 moMh eU e ene -fiw 
holds in Nagaland itatf, tfNte it 
violenoe antn in ita vidnity. Laat week 
time bomba eiyilodins in tnina iwloinf 
through upper Assam Tolled 95 people and 
injure many more. The pcetuetihfe ceault 
was an upmr in pwliamenit in Kcer I>dM, 
with practkally everyone aaauming that die 
outrages were pnp^ted by a hard core 
of retels determined to wtedc all dwnoea 
of a negotiated settlement, Beth Congress 
and opposition MPs angrily demanded an 
end to die talks Mrs indttn Gandhi has 
been holding auice Februa^ widi Naga 
leaders in the hope of finmg seme way 
of accommodathtt their aepaatiam witliia 
die framework of the Indian union. 

For the date beitig Mcs Gwdhl Is not 
giving in to tfah damour. Ihterviening in 
the debate on AwB 25id^ abe refused to 
isstra mi{N!MisumiEy on Wft rsosii tmeu 
fii¥miigiooiii Were oomixiscoci. mil to 
asanage ancty feeUnga she gm die aaaur* 
anoe nm if the cdlpd^ sretp feiiihi e» be 
“ a iao c i ated ” widi the tebd iMdei^Pi 
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the |tovenuQeitf*f auitudc towards the 
tlUcs would be revised. Fortunately for 
her, the neit day the rebel leaders broke 
thdr siknee about the incidents to refect 
the charges of complicity and to express 
their **federal government’s” sincere dis- 
firess at die loat of innocent lives. This 
diadaimer is wdoome, but it is unlikely to 
carry wei^ wkh those who have con^ 
vin^ tbcsnselves that the federal 
govenux^t” has lost control over the 
nuliuiiics io its ranks. These |>eop]e auf- 
gest that there is no point now in ne^U- 
atin^ with leaders who are no longer in a 
position to carry out their part of any 
tif^cqpcpx New Delhi may succeed in 
n^OCtalihg. 

In nim» if the motive behind the outrages 
was reilly to push Nagaland back to where 
it waa baore the peace mission, sponsored 
by the Bap^ Church, brought about a 
pause in the hostilities that had gone on for 
ten yaarSy the wreckers have nearly suc¬ 
ceed^. But who the wreckers might be 
is an open question. Fordgn (meaning 
PakistanQ invdvemenr has been mentioned 
by Indian ministers, but the Naga prime 
minister, Kughato Sukhai, denies accepting 
help from Pakistan in the form of either 
weapons or training. Fie admits only to 
” strong moral support ” from that quarter. 
There are reports also that some Nagas 
(bur not necessarily with their ''federal 
government’s” approval) went to meet 
C 3 iinese leaders during their recent visit to 
East Pakistan, 

While the truth is hard to establish, it 
may be assumed that any group among the 
rebels that wants to keep the fighting going, 
to India’s grave disadvantage, in strategic¬ 
ally iroportanr Nagaland could expect 
support from both China and Pakistan in 
present circumsranees. Ji is also safe to 
assume that the fdlerai Naga leaders want 
no truck with China ; tiheir strong religious 
background gives ihcm an gversfon to 
communism. They may be anxious, there¬ 
fore, to reach a settlement with New Delhi 
lest renewed warfare should push the 
extremist Nagas into China's arms. 

As far as one can judge, Mrs Gandhi 
undeistands the dilemma of these leaders 
and is keen, therefore, to go as far as she 
can to meet their wishes about autonomy 
for Nagaland. She is herself under 
pressure, however, from diehards of all 
parties. If bombs continue to uke such a 
heavy toll, she may find herself helpless. 
Within the next few days she has to decide 
what to do about the Reverend Michael 
Scott. His good intentions as a peacemaker 
have not always been matched by tact, and 
this has given a handle to the government's 
critics who are demanding his expulsion. 
He has, for instance, freely voiced his 
indmnation over the Indian army’s exces¬ 
sively harsh methods of retaliation, but has 
not said a word about Naga extremism. 
But responsible opinion^ as voiced by dbe 
Statesman on Wednesday, still feds th^t 
he serves a useful role keeping open a 
line of communication between New Delhi 
and the !^a leaders. 


SYRIA 

Russia's next 
high dam 

W ITHIN two months of seizing power 
the new Baathist team in Syr» has 
scored the first goal it aimed at. Ilus was 
to put a giant dam on the Euphrates-— 
Syru's Aswan—on the map. For eight years 
this huge hydro-electric project has re¬ 
mained a vision for want of the foreign 
patron who would put his money into it. 
When Syrk’s young prime minister, Dr 
Zaysren^ came to office, be dedared he would 
get it fcarted. Talks in Damascus began 
between the Syrians and a Russian delega- 
tkm, and last week Dr Zayyen went to Mos¬ 
cow and got the Russian backing on which 
he bad set his heart. 

So Russia moves on to the Euphrates, as 
it did bn to the Kile eight years ago^ and 
offers Syria the prospect oi a great economic 
transformation in—possibly—five years’ 
time. The dam is designed to (fouble 
Syria's irrigated area and create a host rf 
new industries. And the Syrian outlook is 
bri^ter than Egypt's was, since Syria does 
not suffer from such grave over-population. 

When the deal was announced on April 
25th, no mention was made of the sum 
that Russia wilt spend on providing the 
technicians and equipment to build the dam. 
But the amount is thought to be some £50 
million, that is, half the estimated total cost. 
This is a little more than west Germany was 
offering when it thought of taking on the 
work in 1961. The Germans spun out dis¬ 
cussions for four long years, and dropped 
out last year, when Syria and nine other 
Arab countries severed relations with them 
because of Bonn's recognition of Israel. 

Will Russia too nave afterthoughts? 
Other *Arab states have been surprised that 
Russia has been so ready to support a Syrian 
government that has still to prove its worth, 
and has so few friends in neighbouring capi¬ 
tals. Some Beirut papers have su^ested 
that Russia will drag out the preliminaries 
until Dr Zayyen's regime finds its feet. The 
Syrian government, however, regards the 
deal as a touchstone, ensuring its own dura¬ 
bility. Al-Baath, its official paper, has even 
suggested that Russia is showing its belief 
in Baathism. That is no doubt going too 
far. But Syria has been so upgraded in 
Russian eyes as to be placed third among 
non-communist countries (following Egypt 
and Algeria) in Russia’s May Day greetings 
—I big step-up from the “also-rans” 
among which it figured in last year's list. 

The Russians, in fact, see the building of 
a dam in Syria as part of their new exertmns 
to bolster “ progressive ” fmb countries 
against furthtf backslidings to the right. 
Th^ Iraqis are to get more arms, and 
Egypt may get more & everything after Mr 
Rosyj^ fads paid his visit to Cairo tn about 
ten time. Moscow's hope is to pro¬ 
vide me impetus tint will sweep aside the 



quarrels between the various brands of Arab 
socialism. It is joining with Damascus and 
Baghdad, m berating the:call to “Islamic 
unity ’* with which King Faisal of Saudi 
Arama launched his anti-communist drive. 
It sees die Islamic campaign as one belund 
which western military mterests are lurking. 

Russia’s new fling in the Arab world is 
an extension of its earlier policy of trying 
to weaken western defensive alliances by 
offering economic help to the countries most 
closely affected. Over the past two years 
Iran and Turkey have bad offers of Russian 
aid that arc second only in magnitude to 
the favours that Egypt is getting. Iran has 
accepted them gladly. In a world where 
the Shah takes Russian aid in his stride, a 
Syrian deal with Russia is neither so desper¬ 
ate nor so dramatic as were President 
Nasser’s in the 1950s. 

But Syria has made its gestures towards 
getting in with Moscow. Two weeks ago 
Mr Khalid Bakdash, the Syrian communist 
leader, returned to Damascus after eight 
years’ exile. A communist or quasi-com¬ 
munist is now minister of communications. 
Last week there were rumours in Damascus 
that the Russians were urging the Syrians 
to cancel the British contract'for building 
the new 400-mlle oil pipeline and accept a 
better Russian offer instead. These rumours 
may have arisen from the fact that a Syrian- 
British dispute about the costs of some 
stages of the pipeline is , going \o arbitration. 
But, if the Syrians run to form, they would 
be extremely reluctant to put all their big¬ 
gest eggs in Russia's single basket. They 
were praaisiiig non-alignment long before 
other Arab countries had woken up to its 
meaning. Their foreign aid is carefully bal¬ 
anced l^tween eastern and western sources. 
Their eastern-aided projects may be more 
numerous. But it was last year the French, 
with a contract for building an airport, and 
the British pipeline constructors who got 
the plums. 

But a certain modus vivendi has certainly 
been readied between the Baathists and 
Communists in Syria. It is Eke 1957, when 
the two parties worked together —bat with 
a difference: Russia has become less exact- 
mg« and. gains so much by open diplomacy 
that subversion has become a sheathed 
weapon^for the time being- And* for Rus¬ 
sia, Mr Bakdash's reinstatemmit is not so 
mudi a pin to prick the Syrians with as a 
means of giving China the farush-off. Mr 
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Cool luxurious newoasis 
opens Mdy in Kuwait... 

KUWAIT- 

SHERATON 

HOTEL 


M'';'■ ^■’ ■■■' / v'i 
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Your headquarters for business or pleasure travel 
in Kuwait will be the new Kuwait-Sheraton Hotel — 
opening this May. It’s the most luxurious new 
hotel in the Middle East. 

■ Tallest hotel In Kuwait. Nine stories high. Com¬ 
pletely air-conditioned. Swimming Pool. 

■ 142 lavishly-furnished guest rooms — all with 
private baths, private balconies. Spectacular view. 

■ Delightful penthouse restaurant with 
a dining terrace. Also a modern 
cafeteria. 

* Banquet and meeting rooms 
accommodating groups from 
16 to 240. Smart shops right 
J at the hotel. 

S Poi" Reservations, see 

^ you*^ Travel Agent or 

call: in LONDON, 
* ^ western 7536 or 

If* 9822; in PARIS, 

073.3865; In 

10^ BRUSSELS, 

CV 18.28.24 or 

1 17.18.01; in 

FRANK- 

^ FURT,29/ 

■ a 

= m 29/23/14. 
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JiBll 




All over Europe, more and 
more people are jumpmg. 
at the chance to use Hertz... 

... because people are fast discovering the easiest, iliibst 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car; 
Rent a shiny Hertz Ford or other fine car in one place in the 
U.K. or Europe, drive where you like, then leave it with Hertz 
anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent It Here/Leave It There 
service. And with a Hertz charge card, you are instantly 
recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations world-wide. Head for 
the sunny bright Hertz sign. 

/ womto wiom 7 ooDPmtr 

HMRTZ 'iSara 


RENTA CAR 


RENTA CAR 

MtRnUCtMMt 




(and we made 
over half a million 
of them last year) 


The Dorman Long Universal B6am^Mil! at Lackehby« near 
Middlesbrough, is a valuably natidnal asset, . j 

This modern rolling mill, which produces fheIli|Wi(|iMBt range 
of universal beams, in the U.K. makes || sigp^fint Contri¬ 
bution to British st^l exports.; i 


Since it came into operation over seven years ago, one fifth 
of its entire production of beams and columns has been 
sold in overseas markets. This high export average was 
maintained during 1964 and 1965—years of peak hiome 
demand!—when the nSill produced a total of 770,0OQ tons. 

This is leadership.!. 


StettMsmir frasiness 
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Bikda^ sttRds firmly on Moscow's side in 
its batde with Peking. 

Nor is Syria’s econom3r necessarily bound 
to be dominated by Russia as a residt of the 
dam-building partnership. Unlike Egypt, 
the Syrians are basically self-sufficient, and 
they should never reach such a low ebb diat 
they must need go a-begging to Moscow or 
anywhere else for their daily bread. Politi¬ 
cally the problem is greater. They nu^t 
bend to the Russian wilU just from lack of 
political backbone. Or their government, 
if it felt cornered, as so manv have been in 
the past, miglit rush loo prec^pitatdy into 
Russian amis. Tbare are rbfa. But k ts 
better that risks should be taien than diat 
water should run to waatg for eternity and 
a great dwn remain unbii&. 


GI«€ECE 

Stefanopoulos 
soldiers on 


FROM OUR ATHfiNS GORRBSPOHDP.NT 



M r STBFANOPOUibs, the Greek prime 
minister, has now beaten his own 
record in parliamentary brinkmanship. 
Thanks to his legendary indecisiveness, he 
has often in the past sat on political fences. 
For the past seven months, however, he has 
excelled in the balancing act required to 
keep a minority cabinet in power. This 
week, he has managed to obtain for his 
depleted cabinet a new lease of life from a 
tumultuous parliament; late on Monday he 
won a vote of confidence by 151 to 147 
votes, in absolute majority of one. Parlia¬ 
ment is due to rise for the summer recess 
this weekend ; thus the gcveinment can 
now enjoy the prospect of six months of 
freedom from tl^ hazards and harassment 
parliamentary invective, censure and 
blackmail. 

The five-day censure debate underlined 
two truths. First: Greek parliamentary 
ethics have rapidly declined ; and second: 
although there is no doubt chat all Greeks 
warn enosis (unk>a of Cyprus and Greeoe), 
they and their leaders are quite uncertain 
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whether the Cypriots themselves want it 
(efaoug^h XI is forbidden to suggest as much) 
and, if they do, how they should go about 
achieving it. 

In terms of numbers, the resignation on 
April inh of Mr Tsiritnokos, the foreign 
minister, followed by the defection of two 
of his political associates, has not really 
altered the political equation, Two deputies 
from that inexhaustible political fountain¬ 
head, Mr Papandreou’s ill-fated Centre 
Union party, switched over to the govern¬ 
ment side. But the display of parliamentary 
morals and manners dmng the flve^ay 
censure debate has shocked all Greeks. Two 
Centre Union deputies claimed they had 
turned down bribes of £60.000 and cabinet 
posts to induce them to cross the floor and 
fill the gi^p created by the defcciinn qif'Mr 
Tsirimt&os jind his friands. ‘Onfe Clctitre 
Union deputy (a former minister of fuscicc) 
accused Mr Mitsotakis, minister of 
cooQiNiik: co-ordination, having been oa 
tint Naai payroll in Cr^e during the last , 
tmr; Ani^her Centra' Union dq)ufy, the 
pwrQr'S virtual leader, Professor Andreas 
Papandreou, was accused of involvement 
in the. Aspidai plot (Aspida is a subversive 
organisation of Greek army officers pledged 
to establish a “meritocracy” in Greece). 
Ft^ly, after a week of hurling vulgar 
epithets at each other, pro-government and 
opposition deputies decided to light it out 
with their fists on the night ot the vote. 
They were so violent luai the president,of 
parliament called in the police. Afterwards 
he apologised, saying: I thought there was 
going to be murder here tonignt.'” 

The main issue in the debate w^as the dis¬ 
pute between Athens and Nicosia over the 
control of the Cypriot national guard—the 
issue which caused the foreign minister to 
resign and the opposition to table half¬ 
hearted motions of censure. The topic was 
so delicate that the two raaior parlies—the 
Radicals and the Centre Union who together 
control 70 per cent of the Chamber—re¬ 
frained from joining in the discussion. 
Speakers gave ners'ous giggles when allud¬ 
ing to such supposediv top secret informa¬ 
tion as the presence of non-treaty Greek 
forces in Cyprus—a fact known to all but 
never officially admitted. 

There were other facts that were known 
but not officially admitted, and Mr Marke- 
zinis. the Progressive partv leader, caused 
a sensation when he openly denounced 
Archbishop Makarios for forsaking enosis 
in favour of independence. Although the 
prime minister was forced to rise and defend 
the archbishop, the issue which provoked 
the debate—the presence and pouers of 
Genera] Grivas in Cvprus—was itself proof 
of the strong suspicious in Athens that the 
archbishop might be working against the 
island's union with Greece. 

The Cypriot national guard has become 
the symbol of a more serious antagonism 
between Athens and Nicosia. The Greek 1 
go\*ernment wants to have overall military 
control since, as was agreed last January, 
Greece and Cyprus have integrated their 
defence plans. U the natiofial guard, wWdi, 
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composed of ii>ooo Greek Cypnetn com¬ 
manded by about ficx> Greek army oSieers 
and NCOS, and carries Greek-owned 
weapons, were controlled by the Cyprus 
government, Greece might become 
mvolved, quite unwillingly and utiwiltifiglyt 
in some military adventure engineered by 
the Greek-Cyp^iot leaders. 

The Greek governmeiil> which is now 
sincerely trying to resume dipleinatk: ex¬ 
changes with Turkey on Cyprus^ and fc try¬ 
ing to help the United Nations^ dforta to 
resume tnediatkm, does not want to risk 
having these contacts and exdlanges 
wrecked by an ill-timed fiareup m Cyprus. 
The new lease of life that the Stefatiop^oa 
government has gained this week may help 
ti to tackle the many major problems that 
have accumuhited over the last ten months 
of political uncertainty. It is not a guaran^ 
tec that it will solve them. 


EAST AFRICA 

Drawing apart 

FROM A COFRFSPONDHNT IN EAST AFRICA 
HE governments of Kenya, Tanzania 
and Uganda will soon have to consider 
the recommendations of the mixed com¬ 
mission they set up last year to review the 
unhappy state of economic co-operation 
between their three countries. The com¬ 
mission, whose chairman is a Danish 
economist. Professor Kurt Philips wa.s 
created as a result of a “ summit ” meeting 
in Mombasa in August, and represents a 
final bid to reverse the trend to separatisin. 

Since Kenya became independent in 
December, 1963, the, three governments^ 
different view-s of the wprking of the East 
African common market have become pain-* 
fully clear. While all three appreciate Its. 
potential benefits, it is believed m Tanzania, 
and to a lesser extent in Uganda, that these 
benefits have in practice been enjoyed 
mainly by the Kenyans. Many econcunists 
would suppon the view that Tanzania may 
be worse ^ as ^ result of its partIcipatiOR 
in the common market. For Varipua 
historical and economic reasons, industry ia 
Fast Africa has always been centred la 
Kenya. One consequence has been that 
Kenya’s exports to its neighbours (mainly 
manufactures) have grown much more 
rapidly in recent years than its purchases 
from them. Tanzania's trade dmdt with 
Kenya grew steadily from £3.9 million in 
*957 to £9 2 million in 1964. 

increasinglv therefore in recent years 
there has been pressure from Tanzania for 
measures to correct this imbalance. The 
first serious attempt to induce more 
industries to go to Tanzania and Uganda, 
and bring about a better balance in intet- 
territorial trade, was the “ Kampala agrees 
mem " of April, 1964. Representatives of 
the three governments agreed (subject to 
ratification by thea ^hhltuces) pn the 
attocation of certain mator iruhistridi and on 
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a fpfoi^ ououi to reduce the 
inthalanocs in trade. The events which 
fcdkwved this agreesienc throw some light 
ooihe growing mistrust between the three 
govermnems, particularly between Kenya 
and Tanzania; 

Uganda's initial response to the Kampala 
agreement was lukewarm; and more 
recently the Ugandans have remained out¬ 
side the debate as they have become more 
and more preoccupied with their own 
political problems. The main elements in 
the Kanipala agreement have never been 
implemented, a^ the Tanzanians suspect 
that the Kenyans never really meant to 
implement them. The agreement was 
never brought before the Kenya legislature, 
despite repeated requests by President 
Nycrere. Moreover the Kenyan govern¬ 
ment began negotiations for setting up a 
nitrogenous fertiliser factory in Kenya, even 
though this had been allocated to Uganda 
in the Kampala agreement. 

Last year there was a steady deterioration 
in relations between Kenya and Tanzania. 
Annoyed by the Kenyans’ unwillingness to 
negotiate on specific quotas in accordance 
with the Kampala agreement, the Tan¬ 
zanians unilaterally imposed restrictions on 
certain Kenya imports in June. At the same 
time they announced their decision to 
establish a separate Tanzanian central bank 
and a separate currency, since there was no 
longer any possibility of agreement to create 
an East African central bank. The Kenyans 
could now claim that they were no longer 
bound by the Kampala a^eement since they 
had signed it on condition that a common 
currency was maintained. They were also 
angered by barter agreements that Tanzania 
had signed with ChioB^ because these were 
contrary to the spirit of the common mar¬ 
ket, and likely to lead to a reduction in 
Kenyan exports to Tanzania. Moreover 
they resented the fact that Tanzania was 
cultivating ties with Zambia to the south. 
While adi^tting that the common market 
has benefited them most, the Kenyans claim 
it is pditically difficult for them to make 
concessions. 

In recent months the Tanzanians have 
been threatening to break up the common 
market; they imposed further restrictions 
on imports from Kenya in the second half 
of 1965. In many ways it would be to Tan¬ 
zania’s advantage to break up the market 
and start new negotiations with its neigh¬ 
bours about giving preferential treatment to 
their exports to Tanzania. As long as 
negotiations arc carried on within the con¬ 
text of the present common market, Tan¬ 
zania always appears to be asking for con¬ 
cessions. If negotiations were to begin from 
scratch, however, Tanzania could use its 
annual purchases of £13 noillion from 
Kenya as a powerful bargaining c*ounter. 

The Philip commission has been hearing 
the views of the three governments, and is 
no doubt trying to find a compromise solu¬ 
tion acceptable to both Kenya and 
Tanzania. Perhaps some central fund, 
financed by foreign aid, ooidd be set up and 
U89f| to promote ^ustiyK^m Tanzania and 
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Uganda. In any event, it is unlikely that 
the Tanzanians wiU accept anything that 
docs not include some provision fw quotas 
on imports from Kenya, especially as Tan¬ 
zania's balance of payments prospects a few 
years hence do not appear very rosy. 

The commission’s task is not made any 
easier by the evident lack of friendship 
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between the governments in Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam. This coolness leflecis not 
only different approaches to the pi^lms of 
economic development, but also divergent 
fordgn policies ; each country has adopted 
a diff^ent attitude towards tM question of 
breaking off diplomatic relations with 
Britain over Rhodesia. 


RUSSIA AND ITALY 

The 

silences 
of Mr 
Gromyko 


PIOM OUR ROME 
CORRESPONDENT 



Gromyko watches; Moro and Fanfani talk 


M r GROMYKO arrived in Rome on April 
21 St on the first official visit to the 
Italian rq>ublic by a Russian foreign 
minister. Before he departed for home on 
Wednesday he had an audience with the 
Pope ; it was the first official visit by a 
memlm of the Soviet government to the 
Vatican since the Russian revolution. 
Afterwards Mr Gromyko suggested that the 
problem of European security might be 
solved by a pan-European conference on 
the German question, to be held at the 
highest political level and without the 
United States. He also recommended the 
similar proposal made by the Polish govern¬ 
ment. 

The concrete results of bis visit are 
modest. They consist of the usual pledges 
to intensify technical and cultural co-opera¬ 
tion, and an extension of the 1964 trade 
agreement, which is already being extended 
de facto by the contract now under negotia¬ 
tion with Fiat to build a factory in Russia 
capable of producing 300 cars a day. 

On the more important issues of east-west 
relations, disarmament and Vietnam, ob¬ 
servers here feel that Mr Gromyko’s 
silences were more eloquent than his words. 
He said nothing when Signor Nenni asked 
him whether the Soviet Union, given its 
relations with North Vietnam and its posi¬ 
tion as co-president of thq 1954 Geneva 
conference, might make a new effort to get 
peace talks started. He also made no reply 
when Signor Fanfani referred to his ovim 
proposal to the current Geneva conference 
that the non-nuclear countries should tem¬ 
porarily renounce their right to acquire 


nuclear arms. His silence on this point sur¬ 
prised the Italians because the Russian dele- 
gat^ at Geneva last summer had seemed 
to like the proposal. The Italians were also 
surprised that although Mr Gromyko re¬ 
iterated Russian fears about Germany, he 
omitted the usual diatribes against Nato's 
** aggressive ” character. 

From all this, observers in Rome deduce, 
first, that Russia is not sure enough of its 
influenoe in Hanoi to take any mtiative 
towards Vietnam peace talks: second, that 
the Russians want disarmament agreements 
to be worked out directly between them¬ 
selves and the United States: and, third, 
that they prefer the maintenanoe of the 
status quo in Europe to any sudden disrup¬ 
tion of Nato that might strengthen German 
influence. 

To be received by the Pope was an 
objective that Mr Gromyko evidently set 
himself some time ago, and for which he 
prepared the ground during the papal visai 
to the United Nations last year. As long 
ago as i960 Mr Gromyko is reported to 
have declared that it was over the problem 
of peace that contact could best made 
between Russia and the Vatican, adding that 
there was substantial agreement between 
them on such matters as disarmament. That 
the Soviet foreign minister should seem to 
attach real importance to the influence of the 
Pope is a tribute to the prestige the papacy 
has acquired in the non-Catholic world over 
the last seven or eight years. Much water 
has passed under the bridges of both the 
Moskva river and the Tito since Stalin 
asked how many divisions the Pope had. 


You Can Have **Mass Hlite*’ as Your Audience 


Tn 1 % 5 , The Times introduced Asahi Shimhun to its readers 
tinder the headline **Ma88 Elite of Five Million Readers" in 
its serial feature^ ‘‘Newspapers of the World/* The Economist^ 
in its feature abdut die world’s leading newspapers, "The 
Press Ahead/' devoted the greater part of the survey on 
Japanese newspapers to Asahi Shimbun under the title, "Biggest 
is Best/* 

Asahi Shtmbun is regarded domestically as well as inlcr- 
nationally as the most prestigious newspaper in Japan and is 
considered tlic vehicle most accurately reflecting the nation's 
public opinion. Ever since its founding in Osaka in 1 ii 79 | its 
editorial creed has been to be impartial and unbiased. 

A recent survey^ on the readership of Japan’s three national 
papers—Asahi Shimbun^ Mainichi Shimbun, Yomiuri Shimbun 


-^revealed that 89.0 % of leaders in political circles read Asaht, 
while 62 . 0 % read Mainichi and 59.1 % Yomiuri. In busioesg 
circles, the percentages were respectively: 81.4 %» 52.1 %W 
42.1 %. As for representative people in academic circles, tltcy 
were: 89.9 %, 45.3 % and 29 %. 

Japan’s big dailies, as in the United Kingdom, dreuTate 
throughout the country. Of all thp advertising ihedia* only 
sucli national papers can be described as vehicles srith a 
truly national character. Asahi Shimbun, by far the "biggest 
national daily, reaches 20.6 % of all housebedds. If you wMi 
to tap the rich conaumf^ion market of Japan, go AsaU by 
persuading tlie "Mass Elite** of Japan. 

♦ Source; “Newspapers Read by Mcrt of Distinction*iti Various Circles**, 

Research Institute of Newspaper Chissifled Advertiaingi May, 1965. 


Shimbun 

THK FOREMOST NEWSPAPER IN JAPAN 


■ For further infhroiation, ^ease apfUy to: 


Joahutt B. Powemi, I*td^ 
Joelma B. P awnewt, !■».. 


Net Paid Ciroulotioa 

Meming edition 4 , 02 , 7(17 

Evciiing edition 3 , 28 i ,743 

{A, B. C.. JUM 15, IWS) 
27 Codespur Street, London S. W. !. 

^1 Fifth Av«.| Mew York 17, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD DAMERICAN SURVEY 


Ffustratiohs of 
cofisensus 

FROM Otm SPECtAt CQittESPONDENT 

T m utoaospbcit in WHAbingtco this spring resembles that of 
Wailiington the later Biscnhovrer period. There is the 
MIteltlItto'critidm of a President who is failing to give America 
the jbi|idetsl|ip that his nation-wide popularity would enable him 
to iod that the country needs, in the opinion of sophisticated 
Waahingtono at lea$t. The President's own Democrats, who are 
oouvse in die great majority in the city today, are naturally much 
more hitter than the Republicans, just because their disappoint¬ 
ment is ^ great, particularly after last year's huge leap toward 
making the United States a country fit for Americans to live in. 

The amount that has already been achieved by President Johnson 
IS one great difference between Washington in 1966 and 1958. 
Another k that this time the blame can be placed on an outside 
factor—^ war in Vietnam, a nagging worry that is ever present 
everywhere. And a third is that the President shares the dissatis¬ 
faction of hiB critics. He is not a simple man but he has a simple 
deske to be liked and to do things for people ; one has only to see 
on the television screen his happiness at the enthusiasm of 
his greeting in Mexico City, his emotional delight when in recent 
iqiieMhes he has recounted all that has been done for the ordinary 
American during his Administration, to appreciate his frustration 
at being forced to divert his attention to the seemingly insuperable 
problems that press in from the outside world. Moreover, the 
most immediate of these problems, the war in Vietnam, is threaten¬ 
ing his two great domestic achievements: the establishment of 
lasting prosperity and his far-reaching programme of social 
improvement. 

Whether or not the moment would have come, without Vietnam, 
when the steady economic expansion that began in i96j[ would have 
blown up into an inflationary boom, this year's extra spending 
on the war has made that moment imminent. In New York 
businessmen and bankers are sure that it arrived some weeks ago, 
that monetary checks—credit restraints and higher interest rates— 
have already been applied as tightly as is desirable and that fiscal 
lemedies—higher taxes and lower government spending—arc neces¬ 
sary. In Washington, where the businessmen's approach is only 
one of iiiaiiy and whm there appears to be more realisation that 
the present inflationary influences may not last, and perhaps also 
because observers there are closer to what is actually happening, 
there is much more sympathy for the President's determination 
to hold his tax fire until he sees the whites of the inflation’s eyes. 
Even last week's booming increases in the gross national product, 
in new orders for durable goods and in consumer prices did not 
change Mr Johnson's mind. 

He prefers to wait, for another month at least, until he can judge 
the effects of the fiscal steps which have already been taken, such 
as the temporary increases in excise taxes which began in March, 
and until the future demands of the Vietnamese war can perhaps 
be estimated more firmly. The decision to delay is the President's 
own; advisers seem to be divided on whether or not it is 
daBkabk.}^ at least he has certainly exercised leadership. 
He has dilir k in a ohaiacteristic way, using all his powers to 
keep ptidii,dowA, exhegting businessmen and consumers to do the 



same, striving for yet another of his famous consensuses. Thus 
if be has to request a tax increase he will have made it clear to the 
people who will be voting in next November’s election that it was 
inevitable. If Mr Johnson does ask for higher taxes (and this now 
seems unlikely), he will presumably exert all his influence to push 
the measure through Congress, and there is little doubt that his 
request would be granted. But he might have to pay a price in 
the form of funher reductions in appropriations for some of his 
favourite domestic programmes. 

Already he and his Administration are being attacked for making 
those who can least afford it bear the cost of the war in Vietnam, 
for cutting back the programmes that benefit the poor ; the attack 
comes notably from Senator Robert Kennedy, who is now making 
an open bid for the leadership of the dissident Democratic left. 
In fact, these programmes are not being cut back; it is just chat 
they are not getting as much money as their supporters would 
like or as might have been offered if so much had not been needed 
for Vietnam. How much more could have been satisfactorily spent 
this year is doubtful. 

Probably the poverty programme, particularly its various schemes 
for helping children and training young people, would be able to 
use more money since it was the first to get started. But even 
so, it could hardly come up to the promises that were made for 
it when it began ; Mr Sargent Shriver, the head of the programme, 
must have regretted this initial over-enthusiasm when he was 
shouted down at a meeting in Washington two weeks ago. This 
demonstration was an ominous forecast of ^bat is to be expected 
during the coming summer, the season of organised protest. But 
more fundamental than the war on poverty, because they dig into 
the roots of the matter, are the health and education programmes 
approved by Congress last autumn ; these are putting a great strain 
on government departments which had to expand and reorganise 
to<rdeal with them and which would certainly not welcome any 
more obligations at present. 

Professor Galbraith, speaking to the Democratic progressives in 
Washington last weekend, told them that '' our gains under the 
Johnson Administration on civil rights far outweigh losses on behalf 
of Marshal Ky.” But he also warned the President that the 
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They are, above all. Informed men, nourished on facta, stimulete4 by comment made confident by knowledge. 
Dally, THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides for these men a coherent picture of the business scene. Regular reports 
coverii^ science, industry, business, finance, trade. Facts about new products, processes, developments. News 
of politics and vrorld affairs. No comparable newspaper exists. THE FINANCIAL TIMES Is unique. 
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(pf ilm tuooessfid Admbus^ 

tftftioii iiii€ft;HM)ievdtli by its fodgii 

pciky. Many waiald say by its lack of foreign policy. It is only 
here that oritidsm of the Johnspo Adtnimstration is really jusd* 
fiaUi^ but this is the ]^oe that matters. The miserable war in 
Vietoam is the over^ikiiog problem, of course, but Europe cannot, 
or diOuld not, be neglected much longer and another attempted 
eevolutioQ could come in Latin America at any time. So far 
President Jdinabn has not found his feet in foreign affairs and 
this is why Washington is an unhappy place today. 

When he looks abroad Mr Johnson loses the flexibility and drive 
which characterise his attitudf., to afflirs at hope. He is pOI^ ft 
seems, prepared to let his advisiirs repiSoe this lack. While'ft is 
not fair to say, as is often said, that all the best people have left 
the government and tfagt ,their successors are second-rate yes-men, 
yet ii is diituiUng iliac ftir MtlOeocte Bikdj^s post as the Presi- 
dttt^s adviser on inteniaiionil matten has been filled* in so £ir 
as ic has been filled at dl, by the less imaginative Mr Walt Rostow 
and chat Mr Dean Acheson, growing ever fiercer as he grows older, 
is now so close to the President, Undoubtedly there arc many men 
in the State Department and elsewhere who are thinking about new 
approaches to foreign policy, but the President is not ready to 
listen to them—or ff he is they are not allowed to say so. It is 
the apparent absence of pliuinmg for long-term solutions, of any 
decisions on more than a day-to-day or month-to-mooth biuis, that 
worries the more thoughtful observers in Washington. 

Mr Johnson does, not like to commit himsdf in advance because 
that keeps him from applying his old senatorial technique of secret 
dealings with both sides, keeping options open until a basis for 
agreement is arrived at, something which, as he must be discover¬ 
ing, is not really suited to negotiations with foreign governments. 
It is because newspapermen also force him to commit himself 
that Mr Johnson distrusts them so much. He only likes to talk 
to those who will report as he wants them to report. To him 
probing journalists are embarrassments to his consensus, not 
assistants who could help him to explain what he is doing and to 
educate public opinion. Indeed, it appears that he does not even 
appreciate the need to educate public opinion. Senator Fulbright 
has stepped in with a series of hearings before his Foreign Relations 
Gunmittce, on Vietnam, on China, and soon On Europe. In this 
field the leadership that should come from the White House is 
now coming from Capitol Hill, even though the country as a whole 
may not be paying much attentiem. In Washington a consensus 
leaves gaps that are quickly filled. 


All clear for Penn-Central 

A t last the Iptcivtate Commerce Comhiiiuan has given ki 
consent to ^ of the Pennsjdvania Raitroad and! 

New York Gcntrai Rubray. The combined Uoe wiU foiita a 
mile system, exteading from St l^auu to Montreal tin^ dMf iklw 
company’s assets wfll be worth about K, billion. By 1975 
merger should be paving its owners abi^ $80 million a year. The 
advantages to both railway companies and to the publk teem so 
obvious and appn^ of the umon had been eqMcted $0 kng diat 
it is a wonder how the ICC iaiiniw^ *pco 4 foot and half yean 
OQ' k. But even dtou|^' the agehc/s new chaiinaan has pmaikM 
to. tpeed up the pace ^ dadsion-mdEing, die ICC cannot gallop 
over the problems creatoi^ for atoa’s wnkdr tpihm^ when su^ 
a. bilge .merger is abtr^tb. I^ ruling th^t nuned line will hiSye 
to, assuihe i|e en^nmkrupt New Yot^ Ntfi' Havett and Han- 
fot4..Bnibt8^ way ^ fhc,'dhe PNa^Qrlvasia' and, New 

Vwk :0en^jead9|p<i^^ ^ 

only the pro^Ne ftd^t operations of dte New 'lIkt'^-^^ 


deSek-ddden pasadnger aeraicas.-lt wtlL: Anoiber oandki ho faddi 
<bwn it dwt noe mp toyedi ahwdd hue Bieik jnha. dk aan^anka' 
approve. Ihe merger dioiuld nano Jmo effect in Jane. 

. ht the ncxi breath, the IOC ddiveted an imekpoetod " no - to the 
a|qdi<t*ttoO of three westean .otQwayii t»>tneage. The nnioa. Hi dto 
Great Northern, the Not^wm Paci& sod .the .Oueago^ BaiUngHd 
and Quincy railways was tamed down on the ground dut dwy 
serve the puUic interest better as oompetkors tikn they would as 
a unified netwodc stretching from Chicago to the West Goatt. The 
conqnnies had, hieen .waifing, bye 

spectacle of the ICC rejecting a merger nm b«si' me'rat ine ij^it 
eleven yeato i26 mergers have been approved, as the federal goy^* 
ment, and especially the Justice Department which worries kbout 
coirp h raie b^iess, have emne to nslise that nkrgeri Ca* h4#jb 
nsuackatc the ailing American railway industry. But: itffl od^Be 
IOC’s ptate is the Nggest merger’yet proposed: diat of the Noclolfc' 
and Western and the Chesqwake and ^ilo railways. U diat Wash 
to be allowed, the new Penn-Central line would Nive a very risdet 
reign as ghutt of them all. 

McNamara under fire 

M a MCNAMAXA must have been ^ad to come to Loodoo. 

in Washingten in lenent days there has been no dwrtage.el 
accusations to huri at him. The Senate Foreign RetatioDs Qeiti* 
mittee let fly from two directions: Senator Fulbri^t, dm DemO' 
cratic diairman, assailed the Secretary itf Defence for Anietica*S 
self-righteousness in Asia and Senator Viliams, a RepubHean, 
took up his party’s cry that Mr McNamara’s mismanagement has 
resulted in a shortage of bombs to drop on Vietnam. No sooner 
had Mr McNamara braved this barrage—dismissing the lack-of- 
bombs scare as “ balonej',’' and telling Mr Fulbright that Americans 
should be proud of the restraint shown ui the conduct of the war 
—than Mr McNamara’s old enemies in the House df Bepresenta- 
tives blazed away. The House svb-coounittee on the arined ser¬ 
vices accused him of disregarding all his advisers, dviliaii and 
military, in his decision to ke^ on the shelf labelled " retoaTcfa 
and development ” the heavy manned super-bomber that the com¬ 
mittee and the Air Force crave. And the Senate’s Armed Services 
Committoe denonnoed him for rejecting the advice of the Jobit 
Chiefs dt Stidf to push ahead widi the production of the Nike-X 
antl4nisrile defence system. 

Neither congressional com^aint biads Mr McNanuuu to any 
diange of course. Even should Coogren approve die inereas^ 
funds which die respective oommittees voted for thdr pet ptojeccij 
the Admhiistiation wfil pnAwbly refuse to spend them. At iMki 
the House group approved Mr McNamara’s plan t o bui ld a baia ft iwr 
version of the controvetaial F*iii (formerly the TFX). But dw 
Congressmen angrily insist tint dds beefednsp tarrying 

CUi^ two men, k 00 substitute for die heavy B-ySs add dse differ 
PyxB'ttat Ae Secretary plans, as the'sayi^ goek, to phaae out. 
Mr McNamara insists that the Joint Chiiffs agree wkh hfan dUt 
itttereofltiiiental missiles, plus the FB-iit,'ate detenent eaouiB 
foir the;niaeteen-seventies. 

The Secretary of Defence, infuriating awl hk Ciidto 

wito his cool command of todinkai and fiktiotkl ffetalli, Wu Uuflit 
in his assessment of the NStesystetq. ‘tisMS not worth the ttoney 
-^bont $30 biilion—to produce toiff a«t up armtodi Anietiewt dties 
itfaen. emhigh Soviet niistfito ooidd pdNtoate k-.tb UU tens af 
it^iont of AnterkarM; Why sthmme die Busiiiffii to set up 
f'sihii%-'system-‘i^-ai|ff^dink'Oilvh^ toCo-lor ao' Hide 

g^ 7 $tirpriiii^'eni9ag&^^^ was leiit itohiacMty 

where' 'he 'Wwii '''iiiiriAlMog'totoy^'.die'--hew(b 

shortly,:' Be rPif'fii v^'itodn^'of i(ieod«uaa 

drhon(ihs,'wherbii^tli(; Thd'inMMr twhe fitott'Aldeshwl 
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te fiMlN m SaaSt. Vietniiii, They icported die Air t^ovoe to lie 
■nrieos it ilte deoiile ef the Befonce D eptf tme m j odkeri ny 
dntdieir boote ire of the wnag hive mit- <Bat du n g parte 
aad,11111111 fiiae*, that diey are ao oU dut 50 per cent are dndi, 
md .due du Navy ia hoarding iti wardme ttodkpye of die 
fam a iing l y acaroe 500 and 1,000 pound boml^. 


Speculation contained ? 


Aa a conaequence, du new iid<^ec»Iati«« liMMsiCt fnapoaed by 
the eachanges are aimed at theae peopi^ re^t i i ri i i g diam^ for 
enmple, to do more Of their btaiam for cadi. Same broken 
are acqpdcal, mdie gioiBida that ifaia has been a cash, not a credit, 
maihet. But oihen maintain diat the new rules slow down 
day*<rading—buying and sdhng a dun at a ain^ aesaiwi enough 
to cool tcading geneeaUy. Their fervent hope is that sdf-regulation 
will avert an increase in the federal government’s requifement cf 
a 70 per cent down^payment on puidiaaea of shares bought on 
credit. 


NSW roRK 

W ALL STuat is reserving judgm^ on the effeedvenw of the 
security tnduny’s accelerating attack on speculatioo. 
TMiag vdUmek to be sure, declined on both the New York and 
the Aailicin stock exelmges in die first few sessions hnmediatdy 
Swllayitin annonncenients of sterner trading rules on April 
und. But by Wednesday daily volume on tbe Big Board (the 
New Yotk exchange) was already ed^ up again. By tradidon, 
speculadon is not considered to exist in the securides markets until 
invesKus are advised to be cautious by the presUfent of the NYSE, 
by fsr the hugest in the country, or by the head of the American 
Stock Exchange, which comes second. Since last October both 
have insdtutixi special aedit rules to curb spe^iladon in selected 
vobdile "glamour” issues. But not once, until last week, did 
die leadets of either exchange draw public attention to the dangers 
of speculadon in general. 

By April i9tb, when Mr Etherington, the president of the 

\metican exchange, at 
IWalingWlutna last spoke out, die total 

Dumbtf of sham traded 
on his exchange since the 
beginning of 1966 was 
nearly 125 per cent 
greater than it had been 
in the oorresponding 
period of 1965. More 
revealing, perhaps, was 
the diet that in the first 
ten days of April the 
number ot shares traded 
as a peroouage erf those 
listed bad reached a ratio erf 82 per cent, compared 56 per 
oeat-m die first quarter of tbe year—" unmjatakable evideooe erf a 
highdegtee of speculadon” in many shares, according to Mr 
Etherif^oa It has centred on low-priced stocks, specially of 
mining, dectrotuc and other defence-rdated. companies and the 
•teries'of .kiUipp made have sent more and more investors post¬ 
haste to teiephooe their hfqken. 

In 1961, when Wall Street was last swept by .speculadye excesses, 
the president of the NYSE issued a stem warning to ifwealots. 
Some ipec^e sdll re^ to die {dunge whidi ferftowed' as the 
" Funston maricet.” Thus it is of interest that as yet Mr Funston 
has not issued any metensive statement on the latest qieculadve 
upsurge. This omission may have been designed to underscore 
dm that speouladoo has been far more pnmounoed on the 
exchange. Big since last autumn Mr Funston and otte 
NY!SB officials have wati%fi dosely for,,sym|>dMnB of. peculation 
on (he New Ycuk cxci^m^psid, it is tfaou^t, have found signs of 
a steadily rising qiecuSiivPfavec. One 'reason why. die. exchange 
neverthdess lefrained^f^ sounding any ahum was die condoion 
dut most of the specidatiyh.buying;wiB coming from pr^essional 
ttadets and srfhiidcawd^invitott well aUe;to accept mkf. la 
recent weeksi however,. Mr .^inuum has .ihan|(ed his views and 
Wdi.Strecten agtcc that snpee and more individuds.of.mocleit 
Ig^s have hoen getting Into the act. 



Missed deadline 



NEW YORR 

T he World Journal Tribune, amalgam of three New York 
papersy has yet to see the li^ of day. Last month tbe 
publishers announced that it would appear on April 25th and 
they have refused to continue publishing the Herald Tribune, 
the Joumd American and the World Telegram beyond that date 
in their original form. (Under the new arrangement the Tribune 
would continue to appear on weekday morhingSy the other two 
would be merged into a single afternoon paper^ while the three 
would produce a single Sunday newspaper.) llie merger has been 
approved by the Department of Justice, largely because of the 
$13 million lost last year by the three newspapers, but the trade 
unions are less sympathetic. They say that over 2,000 of the 
4,728 union members involved are scheduled to lose their jobs and 
the Newspaper Guild, which is likely to have about half of its 1,800 
members dismissed, has gone on strike. Its members include 
journalists and sub-editors, but other employees—circulation, 
advertising and even maintenance men—^make up the majority. 
The publishers want a free hand in staffing their new venture, 
but the Guild is insisting that the men who stay on should be 
chosen by seniority. It dso wants a handsome financial cushion 
for those dropped, out of die $15 million a year which it is estimated 
that the meri^ papers will save in wages and other benefits. 

Nine other newspaper unions are supporting the Guild strikers. 
Indeed, the publishers insist they must settle first with the 
printers* union, a sign that they know that its fiery leader Mr 
Powers, is the real pomr to reckon with! The printers are 
not officially on?sti^a, biit thegr^have refused to a^k for the neif 
paper until more generous severance pay is agreed on for the four 
hundred printers scheduled to be discharged as a result of tfie 
merger. The oilered severance pay equal t6 three 

w^s’ wages ; the printers want considerably more. The unions 
argue that the press tndrger nullifies the ctd contracts, but oh 
Tuesday the World Journal Tribune asked the courts to enforce 
the old ones widi all the aaft unions. 

By now newspaper strikes in New York .see& almost habituri ; 
this is the tl^ sfaice 1961. Neither tbe unions nor the publishm 
receive much sympathy froth the, public. Nevertheless, Mr lock 
yffUtoey, ^ publisher of the Herdid TrOnnie, wrote a page ooh 
e^torial statiement last Friday explaining thar newspaper pubUriiing 
was tpore ,a labour love than one and that the uhlons 

ii^; to unde^and. this and co-oper^ to some extent. He even 
ldnt(4 i^t hieim die pecpiatiMt disappeanutoe 

die Tribme.^ But his plea tp! move uni^ Inepibers. 
As fof the pubfic, it seems mildly to ^ sttike^ pertia^ 

because the other papers have broken earlier precedent and ate 
publiiridng every day. 
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IN QUALITY, NOIRQ^NTITY 



UCB means'betterlHislii^l^'yoi^ ' ■ ,W.:”':,,;, 

in talilomia and-'.i^ ow:ii|iwic^ '"'‘'o 

Wft think the point is cryiW Whjkp tt catw<t:»^l>tipMiis''ww^ ^ p tN ^ 'k* 

doing business in America and espedally in CUllibiM^ Iti i|^ty! not 
redlycoiintsl ‘ ."'--V ^ 

United C^lifornie bfficeiB inttinoMedgeiUe 

peHenced binkm^futlf 

they do not loiow they They stmpty on the df 

CaHfbmie's most Winess^orfenM an eitperleneed and lqlt|Nttallte^ 

International Division in bogt Ips AngdMi and San Frandsoo. They can fenMih hMjtf 
assistance in depth throu^ robre fbtm IdQ UCB offices, border-to-boider\lh 
fomia. They can bring you help through the 22 Western BapeeilNIieilpn 

aff^iated banks with oveir 3S0 offices Ip die ten bther Wbftem States, 
Baneorporation International Bank in New Y6rk, 

UCB's traveling officers will be glad lo discuss your problems with you. 


UNITED CAUPORNiA BANK 

Los Angeles Headquarters: 600 Sbuth Spring Street 
San Francisco Headquarters: 40S Montgomery Street 

Capital Funds over $2R6,OOOjOOO 
Resources over $3,300J[XX)/KI0 

The bank that does a little more for you 



Get the most from your PAX' 



with Electronic Dialling 


Shipton, orlginatora of toudh-dialllnQ. have produced the wortd*t moM advancdd ranee of fulty tran- 
aistorleed electronic dialling inatrutnenta. You can have the full benefit of theee remerkable. time-eaving 
telephonaa on your own ^Private Automatic Exchange... and thia without any alteration to your preaem 
circuits or exchange equipment. Replaoement of any existing telephone takes only a few minutes. 

EDAS (above) the beat master inalrumant available, ie en eleetrbfdcloudepeeking lelephona, With named- 
key csHlng to twenty ektenslons. Wrong numben add uee of the telephone difedpry ere automatically 
eijmlnatad. AUTOFAD (bottom laft) adds namad'key celling to an ordinary lele^one. 

TOUCH DIAL TELEPHONE (bottom right). Ten numbered Iseye replace the itormel dial, Oncg vou 
have used this inatrdment you will not widh to go back to the did. A loudapeaking version la avaNabla. 

Just tan your litiarnal Talaphont Syatam Euppliar what you want or gomaoti 

Shipton Automdtion (ManufdCtlif ino) LIfnited Mgyuawla A vipui. Homai I t gl p itiadl Marta. Talaphoiia; Hemal Hawpetaad 64641 
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cover 


No matito, we’ra iwBi^* ^ 

Coining from a bank betw^ 
New York and California, this 
may sutprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising.: 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational bunness, and we have 
niore overseas faculties, than any 


Where in the world are; 


Midwest bank. 

lOtro bfanohss in Lqpidon and 
one each' in Tokyo'niW.''l:Olia^: 
We have a representative onm' 
in Zurich, and one in Mexico 
City, Also,,for wur'oonvf^uenoe, 
a subsidiary in Near !gbnti- 
nental Bank International. Our 
activity in foreign exchange trad- 


'tiif lliiil short-term Investing 
makeg' us a major factor in the 
s woi^ money market. ' 

'v'.> !i;iA<id to this our 3,11)0 corre- 
^pmidmit bankHug- eminections 
. '^and what have you got?< A bank 
' that can serve you anywhere in 
the world. 

‘Hiat's the extent of it. 


CONTINENTAJL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Coknpony of Chic^lo 
131 SMth U Salle Strae^ OiiciOo, ^ Member Wdeitf Oippd» fSeumwepeipoisUoii 

Continental Sink Int^rhatlo^l, York 
Branches snd Offices: London • Mexico City • Osaka * Tokyo • Zurich 
•i^NiH3NaiMW!Sas;0a/60.MQori|a$<tfT|]hiM^ ^ 
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Oocld's gifts 

T he Im thing that the United States Senate wanted is just 
what it has got-—another scandal in an election year. More¬ 
over; the current furore over the finances of leonine Senator Dodd, 
a D^ocrat from Connecticut, carries a greater threat to his col¬ 
leagues than did the Bobby Baker scandal of two years ago. Mr 
Baker was merely a paid employee (secreUry to the Senate's Demo¬ 
cratic majori^), but Mr Do^ is not only a Senator, but a powerful 
one at that—a friend of President Johnsim and a member of the 
Foreign Relations, Judiciary and Space Sciences committees. 
Moreover, the Bat^r case supposedly taught the Senate a lesson ; 
a permanent committee on standards and conduct was set up. To 


this unhappy group, haediy orgaiij|ed, ^k pf ipycj^tigathji^ 

(at Sanator'DoddV'ieqiiest)' 

t^own at him relcntleiBsly Ibr ^ months by dbwl* 

paper columnists, Mr Drew Mr Jack Anderson;^ 

Thdr ftiost damaging accusat^, Is l^t Mr Dodd tddk 
$100,000 raised for Idm at politiost dad used it fait.,bsi|i^ 
expeoses without paying .tbd inCflotte 1^. dil the money, 

.Dodd’s staff argue* that cootrJbi^<^,^e nude out pf gfftIKKie 
for the Senator’s public wrviice sad.W^'lAuivfore a tith-fK^'lii^ 
unlike campaign* gifu -whit^, ff uSedlfbt porsonai «cpeai||nb 
taxable* 'I%e committee on etlues ’to. | 3 biiiqi^^ 1*!^ 

feel«-throagh the recotds whidi Mf IMd hu 
But the real quesdoo is whether this Internal Revenue 
a^ee that those who- bought tkiketB to the $ioo-*a<plw‘ ^ 
thought that they wem doing Mr Dodd a personal favour;;i i 


Rescuing small business 


NEW YORK 

The Small Business Administration is an 
example of a grovernment agency in 
search of an identity. It was established 
in 1953 by the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion but until recently it has been run by 
men with little affection for the small 
businessman. Its budget has always been 
modest and often the funds available for 
loans to business have been suphoned off 
to meet a sudden emergency brought on 
by earthquake, fiood or hurricane. Since 
last summer, when Mr Eugene Foley left 
for the Deparunent of Commerce, the 
agency has lacked a head as well as a banlt 
balance. Last week Congress authorised 
temporary financial relief and provided 
two revolving funds, one for disaster loans 
and another, of $14 billion, for loans to 
business. 

But this rescue comes after a long 
drought; the agency exhausted its appro¬ 
priation last autumn. This forlorn state 
is itself a cause of congressional irritation, 
particularly among Democrats from the 
South and Wqsc who are staunch friends 
of small business, llicy suspect that the 
SBA docs not secure more money be¬ 
cause it is really indifferent to small busi¬ 
nessmen, the very group the agency 
presumably supports. 

The main trouble with the SBA is 
that, it lacks a true constituency. There 
are some 4.7 million small businessmen in 
America today, but it is difficult to say 
what unites them. They are primarily 
interested in their businesses, not their 
smallness. To receive help from SBA, a 
firm must be independently owned and not 
dominant in its field, but the regulations 
about size admit a wide range. A few 
have sales of only $50,000 a year but 
a number take in $5 million annually. 
Such dissimilarities deprive them of a 
collective voice in Washington. 

The SBA itself has few friends at court. 
It has no strong supporters on the Presi¬ 
dent's staff; the Bureau of the Budget is 
critical of its managerial capabilities. As 


for the Commerce Department, it is not 
sure that small business should be en¬ 
couraged by the government at all 
The SBA was set up to replace the 
scandal-ridden Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and was created by conserva¬ 
tive Republicans as a favour to populist 
southern and western Democrats. All 
subscribed to the mydi that the small 
businessman (like the independent fanner) 
was the backbone of America. But the 
SBA’s loan policy proved to have more 
in common >rith William McKinley than 
with William Jennings Bryan. It took 
few risks and backed only applicants with 
collateral and solid references. In short 
the agency tended simply to supplement 
commercial bank loans and to back those 
middle-sized companies anxious to ex¬ 
pand or to modernise, and interested in 
taking advantage of SBA's long-term 
loans at interest rates of 5-5 V per cent. 
In 1958 the programme was expanded— 
again at the prodding of the Democrats. 
This time Congress passed legislation per¬ 
mitting the SBA to license private Small 
Business Investment Companies, which 
were to fill an important gap in SBA's 
coverage: the provision of capital and 
advice on management for new, untried 
businesses. 

The SBICs were given tax benefits, 
were permitted to borrow from other 
lenders, such as the commercial banks, as 
well as from the SBA and to sell their 
shares to the public. In the first three 
years, the investment companies seemed 
to have a magic touch. Profits soared; 
the prices of shares in the new companies 
they backed—many of them in electronics 
—climbed rapidly. But in the Wall Street 
panic of 1962, these—and the SBiC's with 
them—were the first to be hit. Neverthe¬ 
less there arc still some 786 companies tltat 
have received SBIC licences and today 
their prospects are brightening. 

Most of the firms aided by the SBICs 
are fairly substantial enterprises. It was 
only with the beginning of the poverty 
programme ajid Mr Foley's appointmcni 


in 15^3 that the SBA began to diink aboui 
the really sm^ bufinessman. In one ot 
its first experiments it Joined with the 
Negro community in Philade]pida< to 
launch a six by six programme ”: $6,000 
loans for six years, granted on the basis 
of character references rather than col¬ 
lateral. Similar programmes have been 
set up in other cities and larger amounts 
can borrowed. 

A version of the scheme has been in-, 
corporated in the poverty programme. 
Under this, non-profit-making Smalt 
Business Development Centres are set up 
by community leaders to distribute SBA 
money and try to help business projects 
get underway—a rug-cleaning business 
irun by Ncgix) teen-agers, for" example. 
The advantage is that decisions are now 
made in the field, side-stepping the old- 
line bankers who have been with the 
agency for thirty years. But today, Unless 
a city has an SBDC (and there are only , 
35 which do) there is no chance for a poor 
applicant to obtain a loan. Until last 
month, moreover, loans were restricted to 
the really poverty-stricken, thus ruling 
out most pemr people who had some 
business experience. 

Many bureaucrats within the agency 
(and within the governmem) are far from 
pleased with the new emphasis in SBA, 
and the House of Representatives tried, 
unsuccessfully, to limit the funds for what 
the Clitics regard as Uttle more than a 
giveaway programme, with no expectation 
of return. There is a real question as to 
whether very small businesses can survive. 
At present, encouraging them is more a 
matter of social welfare than of economics. 





There fa a packet o( other 
^ acctisatioiia agafatit ' ibe dis- 
nogolsiied-iookfaig Mr Dodd 
CMt dt die few Senators 
who wpidd really look good 
in e tpga ; these revolve 
aiotiiid famiirs- allegedly 
a boept e d in return for influ- 
it fa a trying moment 
Mr him ; hl$ political career 
' may be ruined. But be does 
' .noi come up for re-election 
until T970. And in Gmnectt- 
cut bis popularity is un*^ 
dimmed. It is also a haird 
moment for the Senate. H 
Mr Dodd is let off lightly 
ihere will be the same cries 
of ‘‘whitewash” that dis¬ 
credited the Rules Commit- 
rcc’s investigation of Mr 
Baker aid led to the formation of the conomittcc on ethic$. Blit if it 
tob harshly with him^ it will be casting the first stone i the 
jpn^lem invdlved gives many politicians uneasy, if oot guilty, 
Ocmadences. The present bws governing rampaign expenditures 
$tt unrealistic-^ $25,000 limit on campaigning for the Senate, 
for instance. And a Senator’s salary of $30,000 (plus expenses) 
cannot go fax to help him to pay the costs of retaining his seat, 
j^olitkians need gifts—but they also need new laws to make clear 
the gifts are to be used and how they should be reponed to 
the public. 

UFO-time 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONpEMT 

iTH the coming of spring pec^b in places as far apart as 
Michigan, California and New Jersey have been craning 
their necks at flashing lights, high in the sky at night, or a hovering 
shape or an object that flas^ by and disappeared upward. The 
UFO season has begun. The Air Force would much prefer not 
to talk about flying saucers or unidentified objects (UFOs), but 
Americans insist on observing them, or claiming that they do. 
After nearly twenty years of dealing with these eerie reports the 
Air Force is well organised to investigate and identify what it can 
and to file the remainder as unidentified. 

Recently a spate of UFO reports from Michigan filled the press. 
When the leader of the Republican minority in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Mr Ford of Michigan, demanded that a public hearing 
be called to look into the whole question of UFG^ there was a 
suspicion that he was playing up to his constituents and taking 
an opportunity to needle the Administration. The Department 
of Defence managed to damp down the demand for a hearing, but 
at a certain price. A Special Scientific Advisory Board bad just 
made some recommendations to the Air Force on the UFO question 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, Dr Harold Brown, a physicist, 
made it clear to the Congressmen that the UFO programme would 
be strengthened as a result. Soon teams of scientists will be dotted 
across the United States to investigate in depth about a hundred 
sigbtingp^ of UFOs. Not at all surprisingly, one member of each 
team will be a psychologist. Another will be a physical scientist, 
preferably an astronomer or a geophysicist familiar with atmo¬ 
spheric physics. 

What the Air Force has come 10 realise is that the flying saucers 
cannot be ignored, either on the basis of the national security 
or on that of public relations. After investigation the objects 
identified turn out to be nothing more mysterious than 




balloons, birds, kites, searchlights, beaemuL utronoq^cal bodi^ 
weather conditions, reflections, mirage^ y 

and then a hoax. (Soon the space agency isitd a^ to the con¬ 
fusion by testing a “flying saucer” of its own.) But to date 
646 of 10,147 objects Slotted ime not been fatotiflddk Tc^ a 
determined group of people who Call themselvel Ofologbti or 
Saucerians this means that human beings^ oi somethfaigs,’* aie 
stealthily entering the American ttmcopheit ftom outer space. 
Most scientists ruse thdr eyehiows when flying sSuchn aie tnen- 
tiOned these days. A number of highly-qualif^ 
books on UI^ and all ageee thst hbd^g to yet been uncovered 
by the sightings that rtoafa iecfaimloflk^ devel^mieto or prin¬ 
ciples beyond tk ran^ todayfa sri^ntific 1^ 
example, not a single uiudentified object has ever been dbter^ed 
by the larg^t instruments scanning the heavefis. But enough of 
the tmidentified ^objects have accumulated to keep the Air Force 
on at least the semi-alert. 

Travellers out of bounds 

A merican passports carry a stamped declaration that they are 
not valid for travel to Albania, China, Cuba, Nortii Korea and 
North Vietnam. Last May the Supreme Court upheld the State 
Departixirat’s authority to impose such limitations on the freedom 
of American citizens to travri where th^ wish^, but k did not 
say what kind of penalty coidd be imposed on those who broke 
the rules. Now it to agreed to hear the appod of Mrs Helen 
Travis of Los Angeles, who was iconvicted, fined and ^ven a prison 
sentence of six months for making two trips to Cuba in 1962. 
Meanwhile, Mr Staughton Lynd of Yale University oonrinues to 
do battle with the decrement, arghing that it docs not even have 
the right to revoke his passport, as it did because he made a trip 
to North Vietnam. Mr Lynd has won the first round by securing 
a temporary 90-day passport to allow him to continue protesting 
against the Vietnamese war in Britain and in Norway. But he 
wants his permanent passport back without having to promise to 
stay within the limits set by the State Department. 

The same question bums brightly in Brooklyn where a federal 
judge has acquitted three students who led a party of more than 
fifty odiers into Cuba in 1963. The judge declared ^sweepingly 
that Congress never gave the State Department the power to limit 
the travels of any American ckizen who holds a valid passport. 
This could open the doors to China and North Vietnam. But that 
is not where most Americans want to go. For them the cloud 
in the sky is that the Treasury, worried about the balance of inter¬ 
national payments, is again scurrying around to find a way (perhaps 
a head ux on tourists) to discourage the massive exodus of Ameri¬ 
cans and their dollars to Europe chat applications for passports 
show is in the works for this summer. 
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Why do you boll that lobster Adaiirice? 


Because I found him dancing on my root 
A lobster quadrillt, no doubt? 


So **tn the spiii^ a lobster’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of Baoo Aluminium Roofing Materials”. 

/ dtmH see the connecHtm. 

Naturally not; it’s [^obably a Baco Aluminium Roofing Material 
with a concealed fixing. Not only ihat» but they ai^ Milter, 
stronger, more durable and chipper in the long ttm thaii odier 
conventional roofing materials. New idbas take shape in Ba6o Aiumfnluflii* 

And your dancing lobster knew all this? 

Yes “he telephoned London Trafalgar 8888, They told him all al^out it. 
What will you do with him now-^take him home fot dinner? 

No, he’s already eaten .. • 


That’s why I call him • • • 


Sef 








dolaif notes B«eo Aluminium'rdofhiig Snd siding pro^llws srs fight and dssy to liondlo. and out 
transport coats to a minimum. 

Standard finiah is stucco ombosssd—Bseo Colourbond or plain finish also avallahlo 
Baco Colourbond is a raglatarad trada mark. ■'^■••aoia. 




:^ACO AULJMINiyM 


Oom 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIU 
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Vital links in the international telecorninLinity 


At the Goonhilly satellite station in Cornwall, international take-off point for 
communication via satellite, G.E.C. (Telecommunications) Ltd. has 
supplied the 6,000 Mc/s transmitter unite which provide the drive for the 
8kW amplifier unit, also supplied by G.E.C. From Goonhilly, the TV 
and telephony signals received via satellite are transmitted through an 
extensive national network of microwave radio routes In which equipment 
supplied by the company provides vital links. Looking ahead in space-age 
research, G.E.C. (Telecommunications) Ltd. is supplying equipment 
for the power supplies for U.K.III, the first all-British satellite. 

On earth and in space, G.LC. (Telecommunications) Ltd. supplies the vital links 
that shape the international telecommunity in more than 60 countries In the world. 

G.E.C. takes telecommunications into tomorrow 
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Sorting Out Public 



G iasgow cospOR&Tim may liave a 
peecfy iadiffettm record in many 
reipeeta, but so often it has a haUt 
of puUiitt somediitig dramatic out of the 
bag. This haj^pened last week; the traos-* 
port dommfttee' imiioimced that it would 
cCttsito lAoSer by the Scottish Bus Group 
to nm die dty’a municipal transport. No 
de^ls have been worked out yet-^though 
iddu about leasing are floating around^ 
and the dedsion ecnild sdll go against the 
scheme. But from the way it is being 
talked about it is obviously a serious possi* 
bSity) with political support in most d the 
right quarters. 

If it goes through, it means that a 
Labour-controlled council will be handing 
over a munidpal undertaking to a company 
whidi at present competes with it (Scottish 
runs buses from central Gla^ow to other 
towns), True, the company is a subsidiary 
of Che Transport Holding Company which 
owns British Road Services and the non- 
denaticoalised bus companies, and has 
therefore great pditical sex-appeal to 
Labour eyes. But it is nonetheless a rare, 
If not a unique, move, and goes against a 
lot of Labour sentiment. This suggests, 
that the reasons behind it are very strong; 
and indeed the decision is a rather des¬ 
perate-looking product of the diaos into 
which urban public transport is slipping 
ever deeper. ^ 

There are almost too many things wrong 
to enumerate. But one big problem is the 
sheer proliferation of operators. There 
are three basic kinds: the municipal 
authorities, ordinary companies such as 
Brid^ Electric Traction, and the oddly 
constituted public bodies such as the Hold¬ 
ing Company and the London Transport 
B<»rd. In the Manchester area there are 
eleven munidpal undertakings and four 
private companies. Some of the operators 
have fewer than 50 buses. 

Alt are jealous of thdbr rights, and 
atudous to protect cbeir revenue. This 
results in the ftudcal situariem whereby the 
munidpal opemtors will often sioc let die 
coiiit»mes fufmuig eervioes in end out of 
the area pick vp or put down within the 
dtylimks. This is so rkUculoue that it hat 
ki fact bioken dbwn in plaeet, and a 
lot of discreec horse-Wading does go on. 
Tlih, however, produces such complica¬ 
tions that cl»nges are mote or less 
impossible. So the system beds dmn intio 
complex inflexibility which is self-defeating 


in almost every way* No wonder Glasgow 
—which has pertacdarly bad labour 
problems, a £400,000 deficit^ and a com¬ 
pany wiU^( to trite tbiogs oBr -48 tempted 
to thfowtA . 

But is it the right ivay out? The bdit 
answer is that it % at least a step in the 
right direcdpii. A number of tfai^ 
“ pooUng schema bdween municipal a^ 
other operators have been tried (the actual 
financial arrad^ents ate ctf secondary 
importance). They exist, for instance, in 
York, Brighton and Bristol. They get rid 
of the more absurd of the rules about where 
companies can pick up and put down in 
each other’s territories. They reduce 
possibilities for the worst sort of politicri 
meddling; i.e. local councillors spending 
li hoiurs discussing why a bus stop has 
been moved 20 yards. And they do tend 
to lead to better, more economically run, 
bus services. 

But they also leave some important 
things out of account. For instance, they 
do not include the railways. The succcssfid 
new electric lines in Glasgow have ftfob- 
ahly contributed to the corporation’s 
revenue problems over buses, and it is plain 
at the simplest level that there must be 


New style new 

I T was a good idea to use the New 
Towns Act to speed the expansicMi of 
the old towns of Irawich, Northampton and 
Peterboroi]gh> which between tbm must 
absorb some 200.000 Londoners in the nest 
fifteen years. -Bat this has proved only the 
begiiming of the brigjht ideas the Miwtry 
of Housing » having to produce in aeda 
to use the advantages of me aa, in a con¬ 
text for which it was hot dsyiied, without 
getting tripped up on its Umitatrans. 

Hk great unfectioa of the new towns 
legishdoi) ir thtt it pootrides for the job 
to be done.by an autonoBo^ devdopaeot 
corporstkn, financed 'direct fooni dta 
Treasury. The three towns in question have 
their own councils wliidi are wilSng to wofk ‘ 
hand ht faandi widi audi a oorpoeatioD;. 
Ipawidi and Honhan^ptan, being ooundy 
boMUi^ are in a puticularly tttMg,,ipai». 
tioa to be active oartaen. But holBeMr 
willing everybody is to help, ndca OMMMt ; 
actually be b roha t ’—p a rtkiulariy, wBbr hbe ^ 


co-operation betweoo 

bus fqjeratora ovet lares. ,ana,,iMSCYiees. 
Equdljf, it seems lonlih!!^. tutl 
arnjqgapaenu will, lead to §0'. 
fundamental rcseuch into pasiE|pipt,iiu^ 
and the correct technical so{utione .wlu« if. 
at;ptesent so. oobfpkuously .abo^ 
most pouincial transport. 
thinking. Most invortant ol dl» 
to evade tbe fundamental point that ft^Mme. 
pdnt many serviseg- will heoooae- un- 
eooiMaiip,'i^'dwt.lt.is ptoperly e deifMion 
for locel peopla, ntid. dwrdoip >the Jbeal 
pditiciaiiiat what siioujliltilien Re done. 

In ocher words, pooling agteementt, send 
to produce a .jbefter run service witliip: the 
existing technical md.’instimtioiMl.libstO:. 
work. But to get somewhere near the. .best 
possible solutioo . conurbetion ttaoiq^ 
autfaorkies lode a better bet. They , would 
take responaibtlky for, and udirae lap.- 
avoldable subsidise) ail public transport in 
a given area—buses, municipal ot pivat^ 
local rail services, and any new transit 
systems that may emerge. They could 
advise on the pcactkable limits fp fitti^ 
private motor cars into cities. Big authorities 
like this might have the reverse fiudt of 
being weak on operational oonttol. But 
sensmle organisation could overcome diis. 
The Holding Compony is a pretty hig con¬ 
cern but it runs many kinm of transport 
services efficiently by parcelling everything 
up into small, waterngnt hits, putting a man 
in charge and making him strictly accoun¬ 
table. 


towns 

Treasury watching every pnny. 

The whole of the existing .pwn et 
Ipswich, for example, will be contained 
within the very mudi larger designated 
area of the new town (constdtant’s map to 
be published in July). laaide.tbe dd town, 
particulariy in the centre, there willhave to 
be considenbk duttgea tn At^ it for its new 
role in a city over huf as h^ again as the 
present one. Tt wmdd eecm right that 
Chaim of this kM 4 MKIId he financed by 
devdoimem; c w tpwiwion- moiu^, hi ao Id 
at;!they>^.ha.ddid^^ to the new town 
riamant, ...1, ,v ^ 

is ochat Wgiew towns.” gmfted 
omao an exiaring centm, tha practical tdu- 
tion (Slight often be lor the devdepnest 
coeporaiifln to oontribute money tn ;idme 
otber body Jot the putpoee of catxying out 
the devdopment The Bdth report wfaidi 
fanwikted the otigind wartime,ideal of 
new , tpwni propoeed thnt devdopnent 
co e pewriont should be allowed to odlabo- 



m 


rate with ochm in this way. But because it 
got ab specific xnentioa in the act^t^some 
cautious jpeofde fear this method could tw 
proved IDlegel. Luddly, the Minister of 
Housing is not one to be over-cautious—and 
it is to be hoped that local councils (who 
may fear to be left carrying the baby) will 
not be put off either. 

These is another way in which the in- 
genibiii Mr Crossman hopes—again with 
local ooHSpersdon— CO get round traditional 
limiotions. Splendid as development cor¬ 
porations ai^ they nortnaliy cannot stan 
bufiding unto at lean two years after the 
des^tion of a new tom area, because 
the area has to be airi^ccted to the long 
process of publk inquiry and approval by 
theMbistry. lihe corporation as such can- 
not nart wtarh until the new town area has 
been approved in principle. 

Last Week, Mr Croasman vtstted Ipswich 
and tevealed that In order to waste no time 


his own ministry would step in^ and start 
ordering components for industrialised 
housifig which could be ready for use at the 
first opportunity. If the wheeze didn’t work, 
he Implied, they could alwavs flog them 
elsewhere. He hopes, moreover, that the 
borough councils at Ipswich, Northampton 
and Peterborough will be sporting enough 
to buy up land in the designated area (which 
will mainly of course be outside their boun¬ 
daries) bdfore it has been approved fully 
enougji for a development corporation to 
take over. They mifdit, it seems, do this 
under some fbrm of agency agreement from 
the ministry. There would presumably have 
to be some guarantee that the council would 
not suffer loss if, for example, a 'plot of land 
it bad bought for housing were* on inquiry, 
subsequently scheduled for some other pur¬ 


pose. 

One wishes every success to the attempt 
to make the new town procedure faster and 
more flexible. But it its application to 
urban renewal is to spread, what is needed 
is a new law altogether. 


Expectant 

Doctors 


A ll last summer the doctors’ representa¬ 
tives were hammering out with the 
Minister of Health the terms of a new 
charter or contract, including pay structure, 
for general practitioners. All this spring 
they have been waiting for the recommenda¬ 
tions of the review body on doctors’ pay to 
be announced. The intervening winter 
months were spent by the doctors in gather- 
ing^^evidence to put before the review body 
and by the review body in its deliberations. 
It had to consider not only the pricing of 
the faiUily doctors’ new c<»itract, but the 
pay of hospital doctors as well; for March 
31, 1966, marked the end of the three years 
covered by the review body's first recom¬ 
mendations, published m March, 1963. 

What sparked off the demand for a new 
contract for family doctors was the imple¬ 
mentation of the review body’s first report. 


BRITAIN 

It recommended that their average net in¬ 
come from all official sources should be in¬ 
creased by 14 per cent from April x, 1963. 
Because cv die peculiar workings of the pool 

S tem, udiicb put a limit on the amount 
it p)uld be paid to doctors as a body from 
official sources, and because a 14 per cent 
increase in net pay meant only 9 per cent 
in poss pay (which is what family doctors 
look at), they thought themselves very 
hardly done by; and the award came on 
top of mounting discontent with their terms 
and conditions of service—^in fact, for most 
doctors these are more of a grievance than 
the level of pay. Thus, in 1^4 the general 
practitioners put in a special claim to the 
review body, asking that payments from the 
pool should relate to family doctoring only, 
maintaining that doctors had been under¬ 
paid since 1948 and pointing out that they 
wm decreasing in numbers while the popu¬ 
lation was g<rowing. In hard cash they were 
asking for an extra ^15 million. 

The review body’s reply to this claim, in 
February of last year, was to award them 
£$i million, but to propose that it should 
not be shared out among all doctors. In¬ 
stead, most of it was to be used to imple¬ 
ment a scheme for paying doctors’ expenses 
more equitably than was then being worked 
out by the profession and the Ministry of 
Health. The storm created by this proposal, 
which was declared to be none of the review 
body’s business, led to the three months’ 
notice of withdrawal from the health service 
by most family doctors, the quick publica¬ 
tion of the doctors’ charter by the British 
Medical Association, its prompt acceptance 
by the Minister of Health and all the nego¬ 
tiations that abolished the pool system alto¬ 
gether and led to a new contract. 

Lord Kindersley and his colleagues can 
be excused for not having completed their 
review of this complicated contract till near 
the end of March ; nor could Mr Wilson 
have reasonably published it till this week. 
But why Has he still not done so ? The 
review body is hardly likely to concede an 
increase of over 50 per cent, which is what 
the Minister i>f Health said last year the 
doctors’ own pricing of their contract would 
cost—and, to preserve some differential, 
consultants’ salaries would then have to soar 
to lofty weights. What Mr Wilson may 
still be pondering is whether the recommen¬ 
dations should go to the Prices and Incomes 
Board for approval. As far as the general 
practitioners are concerned, this might well 
destroy all the confidence Mr Kenneth 
Robinson managed to restore in them in 
last summer’s negotiations. But increases 
recommended for hospital doctors might 
well be pronounced on by the btE»td. 

As a back^ound to whatever comes out 
from the review body, salaries went up by 
9} per cent between October, 1964—^the 
mid-point of the three-year period 1963- 
1966, when doctors’ incomes were supposed 
to be at the true level—and October, 1965. 

At chis rate doctors were certainly falling 
behind in the second half of the triennium 
faster than the review body contemplated in 
propoaihg a 14 per cent increase in 1963. 
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THE LAW 

Fence's 

Freedom 

T he Law Reform Gmunittee’s latest 
report* is curiously ill-timed, quite 
apart from being wrong-noided. It simests 
that die law dmuld be altered m nuuce it 
harder for the rightful owners of stolen 
pre^rty to get tfaeir goods back, and to 
give greater protection to the purchaser of 
such property. Burglary, housebreaking and 
^t are all on the up and up, increasing 
in effectiveness as well as in amount. Jn 
1964 in London alone £14 millkm worth of 
property was stolen, and only a seventh of it 
rccovwcd. 

The law has long recognised that it b the 
existence of a market for stolen property 
that makes a thief’s profession worthwhile, 
and has done what it can to restrict it. Re¬ 
ceiving stolen goods is a statutory offence, 
and the thid cannot confer a good title to 
stolen property. The owner is entitled 
either to ^ize his goods back again or to 
bring a civil action for recovery. Apart 
from sale in market overt (a quaint phrase 
covering public markets or shops in the City 
of London on weekdays) a further exception 
for obvious reasons of necessity of trade 
allows the property in money or negotiable 
instruments to pass, provided the acquirer 
is acting bona fide. 

The Law Reform Committee now recom¬ 
mends that the market overt rule should be 
extended to cover goods sold retail at trade 
premises or at a public auction in (rood faith. 
But the only surviving justification for the 
market overt rule is that it provides a narrow 
channel through which stolen goods may 
pass, and at which they may be spotted 
Instead of recommending its extension the 
law reform committee might h^ve been 
better advised to propose its further limita¬ 
tion. Lord Donovan, a member of the com¬ 
mittee, dissented strongly from the com¬ 
mittee’s recomm;rnHaiion, and has now 
resi^med from it. He points out that the 
requirement that tho purchaser should prove 
his good f u'th is iinlikelv to prove very effec¬ 
tive as a safeguard. The true own?r would 
find it very difficult to throw doubts on the 
bona fides of a purchaser who maintained 
his innocent intent. 

At present a retailer who is tempted to 
acquire stolen goods is deterred by the 
knowledge that if the true owner recovers 
possession, the purchaser will have a right of 
action against the retailer for the recovery 
of the purchase price. Under the propx^aed 
new system the true owner will have to dis¬ 
cover who the retailer was which will not 
be easy. The effect of the proposed change 
must be to encourage dishonest retailers to 
deal in stolen goods by reducing the risks 
involved, precisely when the law should be 
seeking to cut down the outlets for disposing 
of stolen property. 

* Transfer of Title to Chaiticds. Cmnd, 2958. 

Is. 9d. 
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As of 

tomorrow morning 
you’ll have 
overseas offices 
throughout the world 


Jn every major business center 
throughout the world, you will 
find an oiricc ol’ Mitsui tX: Co., 
1 td., tully started by seasoned 
executives. CuiteiUly these of¬ 
fices number 86. 

Jt is possible that by tomor¬ 
row morning this international 
network of offices could be 
working for you And no matter 
what business you may be in. 


for the chances arc high that 
Mitsui is 111 your business too. 

But, before we continue, some 
facts about Mitsui. Mitsui is a 
Japanese trading company with 
a successful business history 
going back almost 300 years, 
its importance and significance 
ill the Japanese economy can 
be judged by the fact that Mitsui 
handles a staggering 10% of the 


country’s exports and J2% of 
imports. 

Necessarily, then, Mitsui ft 
Co., l td., is a company of vast 
diversiticaiion and comprehen¬ 
sion. Its influence ranges a- 
round the entire globe in all 
manner ot projects . ., many of 
them joint ventures with local 
companies of j^everal different 
nations. 


Want to find or finance.., 
construct or mine ,,, refine or 
research ,, • process or produce 
'• •. sliip or insure ? Yc.s, Mitsui 
can handle it. That^s how we 
started and how we’ve grown 
to four billion dollars (U.S.) 
per year. Think about it. As 
of tomorrow morning, Mitsui 
could be working for yout 
Worih a phone call isn’t it? 



MITSUI & CO, LTD. 

M. Nlahi SKimbailii. UcMn«, Mifiiito'kii, Tokyu CmIiIc: MITSUI TUKVe TrIcM ! TKM 
Landon liraiwlK SeeitAd Moor. H(iek1er3Surv< Cnitnon Htrm, P 4 t’lfj* M.H 






Now—one machine gives you automatic invoicing 
and computer input tapes. 


Today, tnvoicing Is dona quite differ* 
ently In an up-to-date contpany. 

(1) It's accomplished at electronic 
speeds. 

(2) It provides you with a by-product 
punched tape for computer processing 
of management reports. 

If you don't yet enjoy these advan¬ 
tages, you can now... and at modest 
cost,,.with the new 5015 COMPU- 
TYP|R* electronic invoicing machine 
by Friden. 

The 5015 is a “basic" noachlne for 
electronic Invoicing. It extends, adds, 
deducts, calculates percentages, dis¬ 
counts, subtotsns, and totals... and it 
types the results on the Invoice ...all 
automatically. 


it also automatically converts from 
one currency to another, or makes the 
necessary conversions required In 
computing price per dozen, per gallon, 
per yard, or whatever. 

Furthermore, the 5015 has an auxil¬ 
iary tape punch, so you can capture 
selected data on tape automatically. 
Later you process this tape (either on 
your own equipment or through a 
computer service bureau) to produce 
inventory reppi^e, sales analyses, and 
similar documents. 

Still using old fashioned methods? 
Go modern, save money with the new 
5015. Call your local Fiideif office for 
particulars—you'll find'the number in 
your telephone directory—or write to 


Friden International S.A., 130A, 
Avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Bel¬ 
gium. We offer sales and service 
throughout Europe and the world. 





Th6 new 5015 Computyper eledronic invoicing machine by Friden 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Lord Cromer will step down at the end of June and his present deputy, 
Mr If. K. (y^rien, will take over as Governor of the Bank of England. 

The cash price of copper has tumbled by over a quarter since the 
Zambian producers returned to the London Metal Exchange on Monday^ 
the forward price is now below the Chilean IweL 

Both the New York and the American stoch exchanges have tightened 
their rules to curb speculation by small investors. 

Gulf Oil has decided to build a crude oil ten^ninal in Ireland's Baniry 
Bay to act as its distribution point for all Europe. ^ 


AMERICA: MONEY 

American forecasters are a pretty 
confused lot at the moment. Not 
that this has affected the brisk, 
confident manner with which their 
forecasts are traditionally pre¬ 
sented. At the bottom of their 
confusion is the Vietnam war—its 
cost, duration and intensity. 

There are two sources of diffi¬ 
culty. One is the overriding 
possibility that the war will get 
hotter than foreseen by the Admini¬ 
stration in its January report to 
Congress. If so, military expendi¬ 
tures will obviously rise above 
their budgeted level. The second 
difficulty, exemplified by a Fortune 
magazine analysis, is that many 
forecasters stubbornly refuse to 
believe the Pentagon’s planned 
outlay figures, though they arc in 
no position to question its pro¬ 
jected manpower requirements. 
Fortune^ economists concluded 
defence spending will rise swiftly 
throughout this year — by, at 
annual rates, $2 billion a quarter. 
This forecast is on manpower 
assumptions that appear reason¬ 
ably in line with budgeted calcu¬ 
lations. (The Administration's 
January estimates show an abrupt 
flattening of defence expenditures 
after mid-year.) 

Vietnam: the Great 
Uncertainty 

Given these unknowns, it Is no 
wonder that most forecasters have 
apparently taken out ** Vietnam 
escalation or underestimation ” 
insurance. The amount of the 
insurance is sometimes staggering, 
considering the Administration’s 
almost complete blackout of hard 
information. For example, the 
normally cautious Dr Roy Reierson 
of the Bankers Trust Company 
foresees an increase of billion 


m TAX BRAKE? 

in defence spending-^at annual 
rates—over the course of the year. 
(Washington’s budgeted increase : 
$5-6 billion.) The most popular 
estimate, subject to quick change, 
is a relatively timid $8 billion. 
The scatter is wide but the 
government is now low-man in 
the Vietnam stakes. 

Stockbuilding Boom 

In addition to defence, forecasters 
have also been busy with stock- 
building. The amount of this in 
the fourth quarter of last year 
came as a huge and unwelcome 
surprise. The first estimate of the 
winter quarter's stockpiling was 
$7 billion (annual rate) — the 
amount used by the PrCsSident's 
advisers when fashioning this 
year's forecast. But then lightning 
struck. A later estimate lifted the 
quarterly total to $10.1 billion— 
a high for any quarter during the 
five-year-old upsurge. 

The stock boom hit forecasters 
hard. Many sniffed inflation in the 
wind. Businessmen must surely, by 
their behaviour, be anticipating 
price rises. (With steel stockpiles 
being trimmed at the year-end, 
stockpiling had been expected to 
dip, not rise.) Forecasts appeared 
withstockbuilding at $10-12 billion 
—$4-6 billion above earlier expec¬ 
tations. 

Busines.smcn kept insisting—in 
surveys and specches^that they 
were not hedging. And prelimin¬ 
ary GNP estimates for the first 
quarter show them true to their 
word. But stockbuilding is run¬ 
ning higher than expected, because 
business is. 

All forecasters, inflation-sniffers or 
not, have jacked lip their stock¬ 
building ngures a notch. If 
realised, the modish defence and 


US DEFENCE SPEWNNO 





Seasonally adjuff^QCt annual rates 


stocks outlooks will drive the econ¬ 
omy hard. Close to a $755 billion 
GNP annual rate by the end of 
this year, atid near $735 billion for 
the year as a whole. This com¬ 
pares with the Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers’ January estimate : 
$725 billion (after allowing for the 
stocks revision). Washington 
reports indicate that the govern¬ 
ment’s working projections for the 
year arc now over $730 billion. 

The defence confusion also sur¬ 
rounds the tax increase debate. A 
crucial clement in the argument is 
the likely state of the economy 
early next year. That is when a 
tax increase will bite hardest. But 
if the original defence estimates 
still hold, more or less, activity 
should be slowing down then any- 
how, A tax increase propoaed now, 
it can be argued, would be bad|y 
mistimed V useless wlicn needed 
during the next nine months, 
unnecessary, when available. But, 
forced to ]Fend fpr themselves, 
forecasters ten<l; to have defence 

-„ .^mtaixiing its eUmb 

>ugh the^firri half of next yw. 
In this case, the tax increase would 
hit a still rapidly expanding 
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economy, by all odds in need of 
cooling off. ^ 

Still the Administration is stick¬ 
ing to its figures. Secretaiy 
McNamara has just repeated his 
December claim that defeyce 
spending in the fiscal years 1966 
and 1967 wU take a smaller per¬ 
centage oi GNP than in any of the 
fiscal years 1960-^4. This would 
appear to leave m budget sub¬ 
stantially intact. But fortcastars 
■aad a fmnhar smament of 
dalanoa spandlBg iniantions. Until 
ih^ gat am, Biair figures arc but 
•opMaiicatad doodles. 

tAoMtery Tightmiing 

The monataiy authorities — the 
Fadaial Rasarva System — have 
bean tightening Ihcic grip on die 
economy for over a year. This 
may raise eyebrows, for the 
general impression is that the 
central bank followed a general 
expansionary policy until its clash 
with the President in December, 
when it raised the discount rate. 
It’s all a matter of what is 
stressed. 

On the expansionary side, the 
money supply did grow rapidly— 
hy 4.8% in 1965,. the largest 
annual increase during the upturn. 
Total bank reserves — the base 
which determines how much the 
commercial banking system can 
lend and invest—and bank loans 
also rose vigorously. Nor much 
tightness here. 

But there is another side to the 
story. First, after March of last 
year, banks found themselves 
forced to increase their reserve 
borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve in order to accommodate 


their loan demand — a sjgn of 
pressure on hank reserves. 
Secondly, some interest rates rose 
during most of last year—nmi^ly 
on new corporate and muntcipal 
issues. And these were rising even 
^fore Vietnam intensification 
df last summer. Finally, the com¬ 
mercial banks bid progressively 
higher for time deposits, particu¬ 
larly for negotiable certificates 
for deposits ” (which mainly 
appeal to corporations with tem¬ 
porarily idle funds). 

After last summer, interest rates 
jumped. But this was more a 
matter of expectations over Viet¬ 
nam than any further sudden shift 
of monetary policy. The money 
supply continued its steady in¬ 
crease. . The banks’ net borrowed 
reserves position was unchanged. 
But by the time the Federal 
Reserve raised the dfecount cate 
tu 4 i% in l>eoember three trends 
slo^ out: 

(t) The company sector, which 
had been coHing in cash earlier 
in the upturn, was now much tecs 
liquid. Company cash flow slowed 
down. Business expenditures, for 
stockbuilding and fixed investment 
in particular, were now growing 
faster than their own funds. 

(2) The drying-up of firms’ 
liquidity. Banks have relied on 
attracting idle business funds to 
meet additional needs. But with 
these funds no longer readily 
available the banks were increas¬ 
ingly forced to sell off their 
security investments—mainly US 
Government and State and local 
government bonds and notes—to 
meet loan demands. With more 
loans and fewer investments, 
banks’ asset holdings were becom¬ 


ing progressivcfly less liquid. , 

(B) Tbwi bond iihgriu^ fii^ fUhg 
demandt and wlihdiaww hattk 
fuppuTL was m iioubk. 

Since int turn of the year, these 
trends have oominued. But dwie 
is a feaBim now Ihat the monay 
maifcat it at at it Can be 
iBowed tu get. (Which is not to 
say that interest rates might not 
be nudged up againO ml tha 
AdtriMmcifikii Ms modeiclMr to 
p p a f eren c e for 4he dtcai tadMr 
chmi the uMmeiicif - heato hi uaaa 
€f tether mS: Wen, 

there is always the danfser of 
precipitatuig a real break in the 
bond market. Ex^ations are In 
a delicate state how. 

Also, the money brake grips 
upeveply. State and local gpyem- 
iiients are how suffering severely. 
A fairly large number of muni9- 
palkiet (dty governments) are 
reported to have withdrawn bond 
offerings. Should they bear the 
brunt of the restraint ? The same 
holds for housing, already in the 
doldrums. Then there is the 
question of the savings tetitu* 
tions. They are finding it difficult 
to compete with commercial banks 
for funds, since they lend in the 
mortgage market where rates do 
not move as fast as elsewhere. 

But if the Administration wants to 
lean less on the central bank, there 
is still the all important question 
of fiscal timing. During the next 
6-9 months the only immediate 
regulator of the economy at hand 
is monetary policy. It is almost 
certain that manpower and 
material markets will be further 
strained during these months:* 
The money market has not settled 
down yet. 



KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


March, 1966. 

Index 

Percentage change on 


1968= 

Three 

Twelve 


100 

months ago months ago 

Industrial Production 

163-2 

+2-8 

-t- 8-7 

Civilian Employment 

114-8 

.nil 

+ 2 7 

Unemployment 

62-1 

-7 0 

-17 8 

Manufacturing: 



'' i ' ' 

Productivity 

141 -3 

+ 1 -1 . 

3 -1 ,, 

Workweek 

106-1 

■tO-5 

+ OT 

Earnings (weekly) 

134-5 

•1^0 3 

+ 4-2 

Orders on Hand: 




Durable Goods 

160-5 

+ 6-9 

+is 3 

Consumer Prices 

111-2 

■fO‘9 

2 -S 

fVetelt Sales 

153-6 

4-3-3 

•f12 2 


StisoMtfy adjusted, except weekly eerqings end consumer prices. 
Orders on tisnd end retM sehs in vetue terms. Wbrkweek is the evemim 
twseber pf. hours per vireek worked by ptedocUon workete. Unempkv- 
ment.is emonp eH cMUen, wqrkersi hveJ running el .en,snnue/ rets sf 
3.0%. ' 



BnkDS EYE FOODS LIMITED report that givit« 
Essb the exclusive lubrication franchise for their 
&Clbry at Great Yarmouth has resulted in an increased 
level of production efficiency. This has been achieved 
by using fewer grades of lubricant, less handling and 
th^efore lower costs. The most ^uble-free way of 
lulmcating refr^mtion compressors—and industrial 
machinery gener^y—is to use the Esso Lubrication 


Service to Industry. This service offers manufiKturem 
a fully planned lubrication programme,^with 
prehensive lubrication charts, i^lahined fbaiitenai^ 
prc^ammes and a sustained afta>«des aetvioe. 

If you would like to know how ELSI noQ make your 
machinery run more smoothly, please write to Esso 
Petroleum Ocunpany, Limited, Industrial Sales Service 
Victoria Street, London, SWz. 


£ssd LUBRICATION SERVICE TO INDUSTRV 
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Rosa Luxemburg 

J. P. NETTL 

'The personal portrait is brilliant and 
penetrating. The political narrative ranges 
over Germany, Poland and Russia, all 
presented with equal mastery.,.. No book 
has made a greater contribution to 
historical knowledge for a very long time/ 

A. J. P. Taylor in TheObS9fver2€hatf-tone 
plates Two volumes £6 6s net 

The Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings 

P. J. MARSHALL 

\. a balanced reconstruction of an historical 
episode and a fascinating, fair-minded 
estimate of character/ Birmingham Post 
ZOsnet 

{Oxford Historical Series) 

British Foreign Policy 
and the Coming of the 
Franco-Prussian War 

RICHARD MILLMAN 

A revaluation based upon a thorough 
investigation of ihe sources, including new 
materials never before published. 35s net 

Soviet Chess 

Chess and Communism in the 
U.S.S.R. 

0. J. RICHARDS 

The only Western account of the 
development of Soviet chess, set against its 
background of modern Russian history. 

'... of absorbing interest ..The Economist 
25s net 

The Emirates of 
Northern Nigeria 

A Preliminary Survey of their 
Historical Traditions 
S. J. H O G B E N anof 
A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 
With a foreword by 
Sir AbubakarTafawa Balewa 

The author shows how the culture of the 
Mediterranean peoples of classical 
antiquity came across the desert with the 
early caravans to merge with later Islamic 
and Sudanic civilizations. He then studies 
individual emirate histories. 9/7a//>fo/7a 
plates, \ 5maps 10s net 

The Glass Curtain 
between Asia and 
Europe 

A Symposium on the historical 
encounters and the changing 
attitudes of the peoples of the 
East and the West 
Edited by Raghavan Iyer with a 
foreword by \ hena\a\ Lama 
This important coilectioil of essays stems 
from a radio discussion of 1959 between 
Dr Arnold Toynbee and Dr Iyer. 42^ner 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 

A Hundrad Years 
of Pastoral Banking 

A H istory of the Australian 
Mercantile Land.and Finance 
Company 1863-1963 
J. D. BAILEY 

A study embracing aspects of both the 
British capital market and colonial pastoral 
finance. 5 half-tone plates, 4 maps 565 net 

Trade Policies 
for Britain 

A Study in Alternatives 
SIDNEY WELLS 

An assessment of the economic implications 
o1 various alternative trading arrangements 
concerning which Bmain is likely to have to 
make a decision during the next few years. 
Paper co vers 125 6d net 
{Chatham House Essays) 

The Real World 
of Democracy 

C. B. MACPHERSON 

The author examines the liberal democracy 
of the West, the kind of democracy 
practised in the Soviet bloc countries, and 
the mass democracy of the newly 
independent states of Africa and Asia. 
MsBdnet 

(The Massey L ectures) 

The Government 
of Northern Ireland 

Public Finance and Public 
Services 1921 -1964 
R. J. LAWRENCE 

An analysis of the problems and the value of 
Devolution. The history of its attainment is 
described and the constitution examined. 
Z5snet 

The Imperial Loans 

A Study of Financial and 
Diplomatic History 

KARLF. HELLEINER 

The author gives the history of the large 
loans raised in the London money market 
by the Austrian government In 1795 and 
1797, a littte-krYovyn chapter of financial 
and diplomatic history! 285 net 


The Process 
of Planning 

A Study of India's Five-Year 
Plans 1950-1964 
A. H. HANSON 

*... he brings to their study the equipment 
of a specialist in political science and 
public administration, and raises issues that 
are perhaps more fundamental than those 
which the economist habitually puts in the 
forefront of his inquiry.' The Listener 
£5 5s net 
{Chatham House) 

A Latin Amarican 
Common Market? 

SIDNEY DELL 

The quest for economic integration in 
Latin America involves issues of importance 
to all the underdeveloped natiorts of the 
world. Many of these issues figure largely 
in Mr Deli's analysis of the Latin American 
problem. 555 net 
{Chatham House) 

Trade, Finance and 
Development in 
Pakistan 

J. RUSSELL ANDRUS anr/ 
AZIZALI F. MOHAMMED 

This book is the first of two volumes which 
revise and supersede the same authors' 
Economy of Pakistan. It i.s an up-to-date 
account of Pakistan's trade and payments, 
banking and public finance and its plans for 
economic growth. 455 net 

Oxford Economic 
Atlas of the World 

Prepared by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit and the ' ' 
Cartographic Department of 
the Clarendon Press 

'... will become a standard reference book 
for all economists.' Economic Journal Third 
Edition 128 pages of full colour maps 635 net 

Commonwealth 
Banking Systems 

Edited by W. F. Crick 

A successor to Banking in the British 
Commonwealth, edited by Professor R. S. 
Sayers and published in 1952. Developments 
have necessitated an entirely new book. 

50s net 

The Yorkshire 
Woollen and 
Worsted Industries 

From the Earliest T imes up to 
the Industrial Revolution 
HERBERT HEATON 

A reissue of a standard woi k. for which the 
author has written a new Preface. 

.. fascinating history. <.' Yorkshire Posi 
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Involve t 

AfiiiMt tkt Woridt A Study ^ WMu 
Sotuh Apkan Atthudet 
By Ck^gbs BrmfO. 

CdUint. 201 pages. 30s. 

Few literary . Bttbjecu havo been so flogged 
to death as South Africa. the last 

dozen years or so there hare been enough 
volumes and pamphlets on it to bury a 
whole nation under their accumulated 
tedium; to that the average man must be 
forgiven a certain reluctance in his approach 
to the contribution of yet another foreign 
correspondent back from the land of 
apartheid. But this book is different. Mr 
Brown has nude a significant contribution 
to the general fund of understanding of this 
exaspaatiim subject. He has brought to k 
a clarity of insi^, a capacity for human 
understanding, that are quite remarkable. 
No other foreign observer has managed so 
well to capture the flavour of the Afrikaner 
people and their monstrous dilemma. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether there arc any 
South Africans who have had such vivid 
insight into Afrikaner psychol^ and the 
anatomy of the vdk —“ within itself a class* 
less society of almost Athenian sensitivity ” 
—and ot the functioning of die whole South 
African system. He may have overblown 
the Afrikaners a little, making them appear 
ten feet tall; nevertheless, his warning to 
the world about the spiritual strength of a 
people whose nationalism has been forged 
in the furnace of a fiery history is both 
timdy and valid. ^ 

But this is no whitewash job. The fsct 
that Mr Brown understands white South 
Africa’s motives does hot mean he condonea 
its actions. Wnmped up in the warmth of 
his sympathy and some of the finest prose 
in contemporary polidcal Uteratme are a 
numbm iff pret^ sharp denunciations: die 
popniatian registratim act ("apartheid at 
its most inhuman<»wane in its way than 
HOder’s Nurembetg laws ”)} African 
administtadm C <k> dicttler in history has 
cizefcii wd fflOR direct power over odier 
hniwmi beinis dian dw South African 
Minister or Bantu Adminktration ’*); 
hannhig (" heic is a form of living ^deaiA 
pecifliar to South Africa ”). All the com* 
fmtable ratumalkatioiiB ate stripped away 
untfl aputhrid is revealed in ks naked in- 

the end the book is disappiffatiof. 
Peihaps oaeeipects toomucfafrooia wtker 
of sun p etcepwiB. and so it comes es a tet- 
dodrn mien hd dedinea to offer any khid of 
ooBcluiion. .Them it no final assessment 
of the South African case, no red look into 
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the (uturty no suggestioas for the dqU^- 
makers to chew on; oU due ^ondemil 
sight and all the tmdentAndtiqt cukmhate 
in a tame '' I dbn^t khow.’* In the context 
of the book it seems ini|>ortant that Mr 
Brown should have aometiinig to say at the 
end. He explains that he himsdf would 
never willingly face die mbral choices that 
no white Scaii^ Afekan can evade, and so 
feels that he has no to judge them. 
This is all very fine^ but it means running 
away from the one great troth about South 
Afnca. In his owh words, it is this: 

If Greeks oppress Turks In Cyprus the mis¬ 
chief stops in the eastern Methterrsiiean . , . 

cite rest of us are neither Greeks nor 
Turks. But if whites oppress noo-whitn in 
SoPth Africa we are all in some way involvea, 
for we are all cither whites or non-whites. 

Mr Brown is involved as the whole whHe 
world U involved, and he cannot escape his 
moral choices simply by not being South 
African. 


What the Advisers Advise 

Economic Growth in Britain 

Edited by P. D. Henderson. 

Weidenjeld and Nieolstm. 296 pages. 42s. 

This is a series of nine essays on the oon* 
temporary economic theme. The authors 
are young left-wing Oxford economists 
who are, have been, or may still be, 
appointed as the Labour government’s 
new economic advisers. The authors an 
tarifflining with ideas, and their ana^s is 
usually taut and realistic. The osays ate 
provocative and ditcursive rather dun 
hi ghl y pointed. Interest ei^otitiom 
faH» disappointingly away into incondnaive 
recommendations. This tedtnlque it 
acceptable in a boeff; of essays; but pro¬ 
vides a sitting duck for more seasoned civil, 
servants when it appears in itttemal poHcy 
memoranda. In this.sense. chz book iraects 
both the gains (in sharper economic scrutiny 
within the big spending dmrtnients) and 
the limitations (in hdiiimcing high 
economic policy) from this Whitehall import 
of aca^inic intellect. 

The book was "effectively” completed 
by the end of 1964; though the editor, Mr 
P. D. Henderson, allows himseU a short 
and brave footnots on the National Plan. 
Unless such plana appear credible and 
relevant to short-term policiet and to 
what actually happans, the whole Hu of 
plaoiiing may be diiciMUted> And Ihit 
"would be a furtbn iHusfratioa of ... g 
and besettkig weakness (ff Bfiddi 


ecoootnic policy: the atteioa^.pi|l»uit'of 
incompatibk objectives.” iMgr,.hdk:. .< 

Among, the least successful (Agikm U’ 
an osMy bv Mx Paul Stmeten . on, HM' 
objectives of economic pdiew which diwws, 
as much on uaditional pobtied gpqwba as. 
on recent realities, even as of end-igiM. Iti 
is s^ the (^sotvittvasi in Mr. Stmetm’*; 
book, who have written an honest ounetley 
on their banners ’’-Mirhich hardly flu wim. 
Mr Wilson’s thumpiii| defences of the> 
pound Btetliag and Mr Heath’f mudh JBQie 
guarded commitiiwQts.. But the foUiowlni' 
chapter liy Mr W. BeqkeniwQ, on the 
determinantarff ecanoBdc/glDwth..i82 geon 
Mr Beckerman suooestfialb demdishes the 
special “ unfair >.te Botain? grasrtb ficekma 
—war damage, rising labour foreq. low 
pressure of demand, even shifts from 
agriculture into industry. None of these, 
nor some statistical freak, has ezdaiaed why., 
other countries have |roWh io mudi frwter'' 
than Britain. Poaitwdy*'Mr Bechorman' 
points familiarly to high imeatment ratios, 
though stressing; that growth has been fat 
from' proportional to Terences here; and 
above all to export growth, wUch rests in 
turn on competitivenem. He sees the growth 
of the economy in this sense as analogous 
to Ae growth of an individual firm, o^ienr 
dent on the achievement df greater spedali- 
sation and a sharper competitive edge. And 
diis pointt to "monetary" meaiures lUdh 
as ezchange rate adjustment or ipcomeii 
policy, to operate on relative prlceji: Mr 
Bedttrman believes that improvements in. 
"teal” costs and efflciency through hiore 
dynamic management, oiore adaptable 
labour etc, will iudf follow from, such, 
relative price movements, and cannot esisi^' 
be operated on direct. 

This kaning towards devaluatioo. as g, 
remedy is sbatM by Mr Maurice Scot^ one , 
of the originators of tiie new notioq.lliat 
exchange rates should move.,oos^iioiwib. 
but very slowly, on some kinil of " sSdini. 
parity." (This has also bm ptit furynid 
by Dr John Williamsoa 
in a new Uienl pampl^ " to Smn 
Stop^Q.’7 11^ Scott, spwslypuu&ltain 
nagging bdanm^d piytiiiimu problem in iu 
essentially hiMlMlnu| pempecl^ pointing 
out that t|u .nee(|e4 mlpnoveraent <ff say 
£300 nmUon a yiufc nut qf a national 
income of ,C?,^.ipQP;mHiton a year, involves 
not any. dn^ beh-tightenjiv biit merely 
a shift to a slightly, dtfeiem pattern of pro-, 
ducibg and consuthlng. 

This switch in reaources can be kidiicnd 
by SBtdsante nm; but also^ if leas neatfy, 
by fiscal means. Aflr C P. fkwer, at ka^ 
is fimtir p favour of a iwkh Iron paaBu 
taa to aw vdue added tan, haskaUy bmuse 
tix incentive it gives to businestnen is both 
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aiagdb.aaddiMpt. Mr FMter, wbo advises 
Mrs dnde rat^ than Mr Callahan, sees 
almost no virtues in the corponcion tax; 
and- he hu Iktfe time for finely graded 
investmeat incentives that “overrate the 
subtlety ” with t^ch most investment 
dedsiont are nuule. Mr Foster believes that 
even d» payroll tax, whatever its other 
virtueSi may not have any real impact on 
labour-saving investment. 

Perhaps most arresting, at this pre-budget 
weekend, is Mr Foster's suggestion that it 
is beoMsing increasingly difilcult to get any 
fiscal policy measures to hire. The same 
ample access to liquid funds dut has so 
weakened die impact el monetary pdicy 
nuy now be cai»tricti&| fiscal policy. For 
as m increasing‘•eotor of the population has 
savlnn of its own and access to borrow¬ 
ing fadlittes to fsU badt on, it gets 
corre sp onding^ difficult to adueve any 
inmieniaWi hqpaet on private spending. Yet 
Mr Foster Seei no obvious and acceptable 
way of striking at ^ overliquidity of an 
inctearingly well-off society. Which leaves 
us armchair Chancellors interestingly 
bewildaed, and Mr Calta^n about where 
he woa. 

Past Eleven 

Sixty Years of Power: Some Memories 
of the Men soho Wielded It 

By the Earl of Swinton in collaboration with 
Janies Margach. 

Hutchinson. 253 pages. 35s. 

By the standards of the modem image- 
makers, Philip Swmton has never quite 
made it. He served in eleven governments, 
under six different prime ministers, but at 
no time did he become a household name, 
an instantly recognisable, cartoonable face. 
But over some fifty years of active political 
life, few men have exercised more influence 
over affairs, particularly the internal affairs 
of the Conservative party. He has been 
the archetype of the eminence grise, the 
man to whom one Tory leader after another 
would unburden his inmost thoughts as 
diey sipped brandy in the wee small hours 
or stumped up to the butts on some mis^ 
autumn morning. If there was a magic 
Tory circle, Swinton was at the very heart 
of it. 

His rde of confidant owed something to 
charm and conviviality, but mmre to an 
acute political mind and a distinctly pun¬ 
gent way of expressing it. He has nevn 
been any great respecter of pedigrees. His 
inimitable denunciation—“The man’s a 
perfect fool “-^has been bestowed cm some 
illustrious names. If l^ilip Swinton has at 
times looked like the Mikoyan of British 
politics, his indestructibility has been based 
on much the same urbane, agreeable tough¬ 
ness. 

But in these essays on the eleven Prime 
Ministers he served or knew wdl, he has 
kept any asperity on a tight rein. He is 
perhaps most critical of Chamberlain, the 
man who unfairly sacked hhn from the Air 
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Ministry. But even here, Swmtxm is quick 
to acknowledge that he may luve rated 
Chamberlain too low, and he writes of the 
others with only minor variations in the 
upper register of enthusiasm. 

Churchill and Lloyd George, of course, 
are on a pinnacle of their own, only Chat¬ 
ham their equal. But only slightly below 
them are Macmillan (“ the greatest all- 
rounder of the Prime Ministers of this cen¬ 
tury ”), Bonar Law (“ had the clearest mind 

.a great unifier and stabiliser “) and 

Balfour (“ intellectually tbe most outstand¬ 
ing Prime Minister I have known ”). 
Baldwin is an enigma but a great party 
manager and a great patriot. 

Eden is sadly accepted as a failure, but 
only in his brief reign at No 10 and partly 
through ill health. Home evokes such en¬ 
thusiasm (“ his Premiership and leadership 
. . . will recognised as Uglily signifiauiit 
and important *’) that a later generation of 
readers will be baffled to know why his 
tenure of both was so short. Swinton is 
equally chivalrous to Labour premiers. 
MacDonald he liked, and should get far 
more credit for building up the Labour 
party. Attlee had a flair for identifying him¬ 
self with the common man (like Baldwin) 
and was a successful prime minister. 

Swinton’s account of these eleven prime 
ministers illuminates not only the men them¬ 
selves, but also the political generation to 
which they, and he, belonged. It was an 
age that understood character, and under¬ 
stood the business of politics, the gaining 
and retention of power. But, except in war¬ 
time, it largely failed to use that power 10 
make more efficient and more fair use of the 
resources of the modem society that was 
so painfully growing up around them. 
Swinton acknowledges that he may have 
overpraised Baldwin and underrated Cham¬ 
berlain, but it is a fault into which many of 
his contemporaries would have instinctively 
fallen. Before he sank in the bog of foreign 
policy, Chamberlain was in some ways a 
foreruimer of the modem, professional 
technocrat-politician, a political leader who 
saw power as a thing actively to be used. 
It is a philosophy that has its risks, and 
which certainly calls for stronger parliamen¬ 
tary checks on the executive. But it is 
an approach that today is in the ascendant, 
not least in the Tory party. 

“The King’s Matter” 

The Abdicstioii of King Edward Vlll 

By Lord Beaverbrook. 

E^ted with an introduction by A. J. P. 
Taylor. 

Hamish Hamilton. 122 pages, i6s. 

I did not enter the struggle to dislodge the 
Prime Minister from Downing Street, That 
would be a welcome by-product of my efforts. 
But I was striving to help ..the King because 
I believed he had the right to common sup¬ 
port and because his cause was just. 

Lord Beaverbrook never doubted who was 
the viUain of the piece at the Abdication 
thirty years ago. Indeed, to him then, 
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Stanley Baldwin was the villain all die 
iirieCGS being iifiaved 100 the'B!iidsh.rtfiift. 

faf dEwT” fi goeat dSg^^Ri 
tu^ed Enquire’t; he |aa been 
ftqxik about; (on/wfakbt Jt 

should be added in fairness, Lord Beaver- 
bnxA himself had not been notoriously out¬ 
spoken). In fact the outstanding impression 
Idt by this posthumous bit (ff lively and 
forthright history is of Lord Beaverbrcxik's 
sheer poUdcM naivety—-which, looking 
back, explains a lot about his remarkable 
career. He knew his way among politicians, 
from his earliest days when fresh from 
Canada he became a puller of wires and a 
fetcher and carrier among the top ones. But 
he never really knew then at the time of 
the first world war or later at the time of the 
second how politics really works and what 
it is really about. 

He was in his way too simple. Hiere 
were goodies and there were baddies— 
judged by his own bare prophetic or senti¬ 
mental or mischievously accusatory and 
self-centred tests. This helped his success 
as a newspaperman. But it meant that, 
pditically, the power and the influence 
slipped grasp. Even at the centre of 
things, he stayed a stranger looking in. 

So k was, from his own splendidly and 
tersely spirited account, with the Abdica¬ 
tion. It was for fetching and carrying, to 
muffle the newspapers, that the P&ce 
found him useful, not for his advice. Per¬ 
haps his advice, if it had been listened to, 
was more sensible than that of most King’s 
men. If Edward wanted to wed, he coidd 
go ahead and do it; if, as he did, he asked 
the Government’s permission, which he had 
to do to make it morganatic, he was lost. 
But this was not just because of the Prime 
Minister’s (or the Archbishop’s) plotting. 
Baldwin did not plot; indeed, as Lord 
Beaverbrook really knew as well as anybody, 
he drifted as usual—^in the- way he wanted 
to go. The indictment here of Baldwin, 
which could well be spiritually true, falls 
down in detail, 

It is the sign of naivety to see things 
always as conspiracies—and if the simple 
man is also himself addicted to conspiracy, 
this is the more so. And Beaverbrook was 
wrong to suppose that Baldwin, already 
“ discredked,” only needed the push that 
the formation of a “ King’s government ” 
could give to be destroyed. All this was 
never on ; k was a fipiient of his romantic 
(and vindictive) imagination. 

Mr A. J. P. Taylor knows this, as such 
a good historian should. Much of his intro¬ 
duction blows away his author’s, and 
hero’s, premises and Argument; so^ in pin¬ 
pricks, do some of his editorial foocnores. 
For Beaverbrodc’s villain, he substitutes a 
heroine. 

Why then did the King persist in the idea 
of a morganatic marisage when Beaverbrook 
and others warned him against it? The ques¬ 
tion can now be answered. The person who 
insisted on morgana^ marrkge, once k was 
proposed, was Mrs Simpson herself. ... 

She was mudi abused at the time. Yet the 
insisted on morganatic marriage, when 

Continued on pdgie 49S 





Among ;|it6ups of well informed Nigeraa and MalaydJ^ 

The Kdoxiomist rating under ^e headloge ^tniatw^prthy* and/re^^ for i 
its views cmd comments* is aboV^ any oSier international publi^tidn. 
who 8€^ so"! 

A report for Shell by Market Investigations Limited 

Among chairmen of 625 companies in Western Europe (eadudbsg Britain) ' ^ 
34% read The Economist. 
who soya so? 

A survey for the Financial Tunes by Research Services 

Among directors of public companies in Britain, 40% read Tke Ecxmottnat^ 
accordii^ to The Simday Times* recent researtdi. So, with a British 
circulation just 3% of The Sunday Times*, The Economist reaehes more than 
half as many directors. 

who says so? ^ 

We do, using Sunday Times* figures but correcting their cost comparison* 

And our own research? Just now (until publication of The Economist survey 
of 800,(XX) business readers neict month) it only fills in the gaps. For 
example, whereas The Simday Times say that directors spend 6U mtotes 
a iVe^ with that publication in their hands, our business readers bdleve 
they average an hour and a half with The Economist. In om* market holdlof; 
readers* attention means as much as reaching top level m a n a g e m ent; 

The Economist does both, in 140 countries. • 
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V«« ira to wihet one phTMe to aun iQ> otv Mqite^ 
ilgr to 0 euatoiner oitimtitig mnltiiiBtliMiany it would 
be **Tbe beet job that can be dcaie, with wbatever fa* 
eilitaea ara neAaaary to do it." 

Wbat Uda eomaa down to ia flaadbili^. 

We know from awpraiaing the p raw nt , probing into 
ttw liitore and drawing on uoie than a hnndrad paat 
yiMUOfworidwidebaakingeipwienoetbatnopatopa^ 
ationid plan ia adatpiate for ^ euatoman’ needa. 

SometltMa the (H>en fiaaoTne to a enatomer’a multi- 
nathmalraqufranietttaiaaooReapondentbBiikinare- 
inote comar of the woiM. .Another tinM the beat place 
to turn mipit be to one of our overaaea bmnchea or 
wpraaantatlvea. And th«e are oar aQUatea—indige- 
nona and eatabUahed banldng orgaaiaationa atmtegi' 
eal^ aelaeted for their importance to the worid’a moat 
tiiiiaing trade areaa. 

Tbaaa ara the wagra we acoeanididi nmltinational 
bnaineaaixiattantodiQr.WewiUcontiimetaaeefcaffili- 
ationawhema]g»opriate.OurreIationahipwlthoorre- 
l^^Hfff* ^t^liM«11 niww»tiwwMM»inheatrm| tl iene d . 

(Xu* bipidlea outaide the United Stataa wSD eontiune 
to middplgr. And, we win undoubtedly add more repte- 
MntetiTQi l yfl kiwit 

naiitaillty raguirea aD of theae operatianal factora 
tn far tuniinir 

bi IMfi in Braidl we affiHated with Banco I4r Brap 
aOebo. Qoa of BraaQ'a progro a aiv e banka, Bpeo Inr 
hao 88 otteea In hay dtiea ihiouidKmt aO of Bra^ 

tba aiabi yaar in Va n ean d a , we fcrm^ an affiliation 
with Banae MaraaniB y Afriiada. A 
bhnkr Bm Itaaanta alM ua^ 

lY btaualpMAvWiaiiila, M yaar we affiUitad;^ 
al Mh haiipat oaiaaMraial bankai Ba^ 

I aatandad aur a a te d a t i one to tha bnndnd* 


yaaMd Standard Bank to Jobi in airviip MWiaM 
AMeaa oMmtiiaa thraoih 1^181 brancii offidia^ M 
tUi yaa^ we bwra apiaiiM ilran 
intoenagraaMtwithBanguaSalhaiaallahBt^^ 

aaeond laigeat faanl^ ta jol^ aam BM«tM # 0^ 
meiea with oiBeea in Bfuam^ 

By working tegathar widi aatalliM banlAif an* 
geiiiaationalilmtlieintbawoddnyariraeanaNnadt^ 
national euatanian the flea awray af tha fniiSinani 
banker. IW addad itrenith and tha AaMieaa toiiA 
we hara lenldni ObMoam #otkll«fdda4)yH^ 


And affiliation ol^ our ouetoBaera anoSiar major 
advaotAgpe 

The depaaita of our afflUatea ara tn loeal e u rraa i By. 
Theiefora, we can battar airra oiw euateinera aaahhif 
to eapand to co n nt ri ea edwra thaaa affiH a t i oai aral»* 
cated. 

This, th ftfi , is out* MiMtNudi: 

n^tinatMtate » aireica 
that uaea, aiworffing to tba dietatai of adeiMMh^ 
aqwrate or edlaettra eapadtiea of ow aiffit a ha iif anr 
overaoae oorraqMaidant ba nk a, onr offigea In tgalnr 
trade oantein, our repr e aen t a t traa In bay fflhhi tn# 
world over and tim aervieaa,of onr bnaiw baaad whald 
Wide IVoje^ IMvUen. 
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Continued from page 490 

objections were raised against he^ hecAiia^ 
Queen; and she urgently offers to withdraw 
altogether if the King would remain on the 
throne. Her genetosi^ and, unselfishn^ can 
now receive belated tribute. It was thanks 
to Mrs Simpson, not to, Baldwin, that the 
affair had so smooth an endmg. 

Lord Braverbrook, with his sights fixed 
on Baldwin, never sees Mrs Simpson as 
more than a lay figure in it all; he was not 
really interest^ her or even in the mar¬ 
riage^ as sucttu He had other fish to fry. 
Some part of lus zeal, as Mr Taylor says, 
was a gebiiiiie compassion and sentimental 
higli hope for the young and anti-Establish- 
menc Edward. Tw rest was his old frus¬ 
trated hope to iwuiculd British poUtic^ more 
nearly to his own obstinately unsophisti¬ 
cated heart’s desire, 

China Hos a Phm 

The Economy of Cammuniat Chiiui: 

An Introduction 

ByTuan-Li Wu. 

Fall Mall Press, 233 pages. 42s. 

China has just enteiedl the first year of its 
third five-)rear plan. All that is known 
about this impoitBiit event is contained in 
a brief statement made a year ago by Chou 
En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, and in 
a leading article on New Year’s Day in the 
People's Daily, the Communist party’s 
official organ. 

In spite of all the sifting of Chinese 
writings that is done in Hong Kong and all 
the analytical work that is undertaken in the 
United States, China remains terra tn* 
cognita, Ot the two most importam 
indicators—the output of sted and the 
grain harvest—neither is known for certain. 
The latest yearbook of the Soviet Encyclo¬ 
paedia puts them at the rather modest 
estimate of 10 and 185 million tons respec- 
tivdy. Current western estimates are few 
and far between, but they agree roughly 
with those published in Russia. In the 
absence of vital information in quantitative 
terms, there is great need for an under¬ 
standing of the nature and quality of the 
Chinese communist experiment. 

Professor Wu has contributed to ^s 
understanding on mote than one occasion. 
His new bwk is modestly called an intro¬ 
duction It is, in fact, a textbook of only 
200 pages that originated in a series of 
lectures given at a seminar on compafative 
economic s^^ems, hdd some time ago at 
the University of San Frandsco. The pri^ 
dples and probkims of planned econoimes 
are studied in die setting of postwar China. 
Consideration of the country's current level 
of output and its readiness to face the 
hazards of a now five-year plan takes second 
place ip an anglydi w, fitWa the goals that 
the epfumum^ 

when they tobk oonttol d Oiina ; seoopdly, 
the criteria they apply when making their 
choice ki the allocation of resources; and 
thirdly, the distribution of the domestic 
product between competing ntdoiial 
interests. 


. Professor W9 is at his best when orid- 
dsing China’s ectmomic concept and per¬ 
formance frbffi dw position of the American 
liberal: ’'A conflict between private and 
national goals is^ inevitable in tfie aUo^gtiw 
of resources.” As he 8cef .it, the 
national goals of the Chinese econcxiffiy ^ al^ 
determined by the ideology of Communism, 
the political an^itioa of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party and its leaders, and the status 
of China as an underdeveloped economy.” 

A useful addition to a valuable anuysis 
IS the author’s own estimates of mtes of 
economic greywth, which he compares with 
those made by other scholars in the field. 
His estimates seem reafi^. . He rigfit;jly 
observes that high gro^ mtes may O01I7 
ceal planning errors” and thai: ”adeqtMt6 
investment criteria remain wanting,” but he 
probably overestimates the decline in ftaiA 
supplies in 1961 and 1962, which were bad 
years but not so catastrophk as is somerimci 
believed. The rate of economic |[rowdi 
is not only subjeaed to the limit^on of 
available savings, it is also constrained bv 
/die availability of imported machmer^.” 
T^is is where the withdrawal of Sovaft 
equipment made itself felt. The myth tf 
economic stability is exploded: the annt#l 
growth rate has not been at all even iw 
the ratio between the rates of increase in 
wages and in labour productivity has varied 
violently at times. 
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The University in the Modern World. By 
Lord Robbins. Macmillan, 170 pages. 30s, 

7*he now famous committee on higher educa¬ 
tion under the chaurmanship of Lord Robbins, 
who is a director of The Economist, reported 
in October, 1963. Its recommendations on the 
scale of univers-ky expansion were promptly 
accepted by the government of tlie day, and 
subsequent Labour governments have carried 
on that acceptance. But Lord Robbins has 
always argued tliat the pattern as well as the 
scale of his commirtec’s proposals should have 
been accepted, which has certainly not been the 
case. This volume, bringing together speeches 
by Lord Robbins to audiences in, among other 
places, the House of Lords and the universities 
of Gdttingen, Harvard and Manchesfur, shows 
the devdppoieot of Lord Robbins’s argument 
against his critics of various intellectual persua- 
siions. It provides one of the essential elements 
in the continuing debate on higher education. 

The TkiAL op Steven Truscott. By Isabel 
Lebourdais. GoUanez. 240 pages. 32s. 6d. 

This week the Canadian Government 
announced that the Sujpreme Court of Canada 
would be asked to review the case of Steven 
Truscott, who was convicted in 1959 of the 
murder ol a twelve-year-old girl. Steven Trtis- 
oott, then aged fenurteen, was septenced to dOath, 
spent nearly four months iii the condemned cell 
and then had his sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment. This book, which is a best 
seller in Canada, gives a full account, sparing 
none the gfhKy details, of the case and gives 
the auiiior*a reaipna for believing that the boy*8 
conviction way a miscarriage of justice. 

Housing in the Modern World. By Charica 
Abrams. Faber, 322 pages, iUusttzited., 428. 

The American edition of this book, >thider the 
title “ Man’s Struggle for Shelter in an Urbanis¬ 
ing Wctfld,** was reviewed in The Economist of 
August 15, 1964. 
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In December the Institute of Export entertained 600 guests, 
including Anybassadors from some of our leading export markets. 
The Guest of Honoiff wu the Rt Hon. Edward Heath, M.B.E., 
M.P. They diose die Connaught Rooms - as they do every year 
- because we sti^ true to our great tradition of banqueting - 
wonderful food, wines, service and value for money.> 

Whether your guests number eifl^t or i|000, you can be sure your 
function will be one.you*B look back on with pleasure and pride. 
Our 27 rooms fwm a stipetb setting for receptkins, banquets, 
danees, reunions, privutt dinners and oodttaQ parties. For 
bushiess exhibitions, conferences and trade shows we have every 
fad^ty including closed-circuit T.V., multilingual translation, 
film ptofectors and full Press and .P.R. fad- 
lities. The Cqnnauid’^t Rooms are handy to 
the ti^ ai^ West End. Whatever kind of 
function you’re, fdaiming, first write or /''- I j i jBSM 
phone for our 12-plagc colour brodiure. A 
It gives all the fects, indudiqg /' 1 
examples of our rcascmable charges. / !; 
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WHY SHOULD IT BE FOR YOU? 

We have nearly 200 blanches in New Zealand They 
sqpply us with regular reports on local market condiMns, 
on import and export nceds« Wp know, or can find but 
for you, a lot of other things if you ace thinking of doing 
business with-^or just visitii^—our country. Just aak us. 
Ask us, too, for our latest Heview of tho Beonomk 
Sitiiatioti in New Zeehad. . ' 
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When even BEA ttfurts looWng 

Mr Milward Drops a Spanner die Brithdi Industry 


unc* n %r«Bnrun..«e ws nones 


invnnii. 


T hroughout the British aircraft industry's protracted 
decline, there has stSl been the comforting thought that 
at least this country built short-range aircraft well; after all, 
bad not the world bought nearly 450 Viscounts from us ? 
But when it comes to the test, this turns out to be a mirage, 
like so many other hopes for the aircraft industry. British 
European Airways, one of the world’s biggest short-haul 
airlines and the British industry’s loyalist customer, needs 
urgently 40 new short-haul, London-to-Glasgow type jets on 
which it is prepared to spend something like £80 million, yet 
what did the chairman of British European Airways announce 
this week ? Nothing less than that there was “ no sign of 
such a British aircraft being available.” 

Why, in heaven’s name, not ? Who is mad and who is 
sane when an order of this size looks like going to the United 
States because there is no sign of such a British aircraft 
being available ” ? This is precisely the sort of civil aircraft 
on which the British industry’s commercial future was thought 
to depend, and it is more than two years since the manage¬ 
ment of BEA told the Government and the industry that it 
wanted one. The corporation has more than 70 obsolete, 
mainly propeller-driven aircraft to replace by 1 968 if it hopes 
to keep any passengers; flying in some of its elderly Viscounts 
is often a duty one would rather avoid. Afier two years of 
non-action, during most of which Mr Roy Jenkins managed 
to make a great deal of noise in the Ministry of Aviation 
but produced nothing at all, BEA’s plight is becoming acute. 

If the British aircraft industry cannot produce an acceptable 
aircraft for BEAt then the inevitable conclusion is that it is 
not, in five years’ time, likely to be building any civil aircraft 
ihat are not so heavily subsidised by the Government that 
they are being given away to airlines along with trading stamps. 
BEA has been offered two sorts of British aircraft and has 
ruled out both on the ground of costs. Whether it ultimately 
buys American now depends on how far the manufacturers— 
and the Government—are prepared to bring those costs down 
closer to those of the American aircraft that BEA’s competitors 
are already flying (the target is an operating cost, including 
amortisation, of r.8 pence a seat-mile). A new version of the 
Trident is no longer in the running ; the only British aircraft 
still on offer is a short-haul version of the VC-10, which the 
British Aircraft Corporation sprang on an astonished BEA 
management last week. If BAC is not prepared to plough 
ihc £7} million cash it has already received from the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation in compensation for cancelling 
unwanted VC-ios—plus unknown millions received in com¬ 
pensation from the Government for cancelled TSR-2S—into 
trimming its VC-10 price down to American levels, then offe 
can assume that the rumours are correct that the BAC manage¬ 


ment told the Plowden committee it was not prepared to 
invest any more of the company’s own money in aircraft 
development. So should the Government do it on BAC's 
behalf ? This, bluntly, is the question with which the chair¬ 
man of BEA, Mr Milward, has faced the Priine Minister. 

In Paris now, representatives from the Ministry of Aviation 
are trying to extricate themselves from their undertaking to 
put up 39 per cent of the greatly inflated cost of building 
the European space rocket, Europa. The trouble with Europa, 
apart from technical but soluble difficulties with the Frmach 
and German rockets forming the middle stages, is knowing 
what to do with it since it has grown too big for space research, 
but shrunk too small for communication satellites. There sire 
both industrial and political reasons for some misgiving about 
killing this particular project and leaving the United States 
with a total monopoly of big rocket technology in the west. 
For all that space has been oversold, it is a new technology, 
and the propaganda implications of communication satellites 
are worrying enough to feel that if one is looking for expend¬ 
able aviation projects, there are more obvious candidates than 
Europa. But if the Government attempts to get out from 
this ; if the idea of an Anglo-French-German—possibly Dutch 
air-bus is still-born—as British European Airways now 
suspects it is; if we do not build a short-haul BEA jet; if 
Concord’s future is less than certain, then what is there left 
for the British aircraft industry to build ? 

When The Economist suggested earlier this year that the 
signs were pointing to an aircraft industry of no more than 
150.000, the Minister of Aviation somewhat disingenuously 
told the House of Commons that he foresaw one of '' not more 
than” 200,000. Under today’s conditions, even 150,000 is 
beginning to look optimistic. And Mr Milward’s revelations 
could not have come at a more awkward time for a prime 
minister, who is thought to be planning the winding up of 
the Ministry of Aviation, something that could delay decisions 
on aircraft policy further yet. But Mr Wilson will have to 
make up his own mind whether he rates the continuing com¬ 
mercial health of the two air corporations above or below that 
of the aircraft industry left on his hands. For common sense 
sbo'Jits that it would be wrong to subsidise the building of a 
modified VC-10, to the tune perhaps of £10 million, which 
would still not meet all BEA’s needs and would leave the 
corporation buying another, smaller jet to fill the'gaps. But 
to keep the industry at something like its present size this 
is what Mr Wilson would have to do. And to reduce it much 
below, raises the issue everyone seems anxious to bury of 
whether any industry living without competition and. on a zoo. 
per cent Government subsidy would not be better nationalised. 
The issue cannot be funked. 
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iStyieeh! 

Ghana Gets 
the BiU 

DifiNIdriiinali not only looked after his own. He 
was also the sucker every salesman dreams of. 
His sQCoessorsarc sttti sorting the bills 

BT A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLV IN ACCRA 

I N the crowded .hall of Accra’s Law School, in an atmosphere 
suggesting Turkish baths fitted with loudspeakers, Mr 
Jusitioe Apaloo is now trying to discover the size of Dr 
Nkrumab’s' personal fortune and bow he acquired it. An 
CQcUess proceasioo of former cabinet ministers, party backs, 
pcrfitkians’ mistresses and brotbers-in-law testify about 
“kuns,” “oommissions,'' pleasure trips, villas and luxury 
cars. Dr Nkrumah himself is alleged, by one witness, to have 
banked abroad a frankly unbelievable £45 million ; a minor 
funodonary testifies to having spent £1,000 on two days of 
"smaU shopping” in Germany. The spectators greet such 
revelations with gasps oS *‘Ayieeh! ayieeh! ” mingling awe 
widi indignation. The booing that accompanies the 
scoundrels on th«i way out at the end of each session is 
similar ly genuine hut, in the Ghanaian faahion, aingularly 
unvintUctive. 

The Apaloo Gtnunission is only one of six that have been 
busy since mid-March publicly investigating corruption by 
and under Dr Nkrumah.' It is a legitimate exercise. It is 
great fun. But it is spilt milk. The really important reckon¬ 
ing is the one that has been made privately by the new 
government’s economists. These have still not sorted out the 
chaotic inheritance they were bequeathed. But they have 
established some of the main outlines in a sobering document 
that was presented to a mission from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund earlier this month. Some time in May-the IMF 
is expected to make its recommendations and grant its credits, 
even though they may turn out to be somewhat less than the 
new government currently hopes. Ghana's outstanding draw¬ 
ings on the fund are o^y $8^ million and the country is 
conditionally entitled to another $57 million. The best infor¬ 
mation now is that the fund’s mission will recommend that 
Ghana be allowed to draw rather more than half of this, the 
equivalent of £12 million, in 1966—and that even this will be 
advanced m several tranches rather than in one lump. 

Ghana may be rich by the standards of most developing 
nations. Its population of some 7^ million has been earning 
well over /jioo million a year in foreign exchange in recent 
years. But the immediate problems are daunting, even allow¬ 
ing for some exaggeration by a new regime anxious for help. 
Thanks to huge overspending, the foreign debt has shot up 
from £6 million in 1959 to £2^7 million at the end of last year, 
or £^4 a head ; and more than £20 million is currently over¬ 
due to foreign creditors. Against this there were published 
tvserves of only £40 million at the end of February; they 
coomsied of ,([30 million realised from the sale of officially 
owned foreign securities (mostly British government stock), 
£4 niillion borrowed on this year's cocoa crop, £t million on 
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Two of Dr Nkt*umah*s associates leading the Apaloo Catfrmission : 
Mr Kofi Baaho followed by Mr Martin Appiah-Danquah 

call from the banks^ and only £2 million in gold. Meanwhile 
the new government has estimated that this year’s export 
earnings, after necessary debt service and after i^ed charges, 
will leave only ^^15 million to pay for imports—and this 
without taking into account the ^20 million in fmde debts 
currently overdue. And it has told the IMF that Ghana will 
need imports of ^125 million in 1966 to avoid a recession for 
lack of essential materials, and to stop further inflation in a 
scarcity-ridden market from getting put of hand. 

The IMF team is widely credited in Accra with having 
reacted coolly to this. Certainly foreign businessmen in 
Ghana insist that the country’s large stocks of consumer goods 
could tide the economy over the current year even if some 
scarcity of spares reduced industrial output. They suggest 
that Ghana’s import bill for 1966 could be held well below 
^125 million, and indeed below the ^(^104 million envisaged 
in negotiations with the World Bank, last November. But 
this would imply some drastic pruning oyer the rest of this 
year, since some £^0 million in import licences have already 
been granted by the new regime since February. 

HIS untndulgeni attitude is fairly typical of the outlook a 
visitor now encounters amonf the foreign diplomatic and 
business community in Ghana. Sympathy for the new regime 
remains strong, among Ghanaians and foreigners alike, but 
some solid proof of reform is being asked. Above all, the 
IMF has pressed for a drastic reduction of government spend-^ 
ing in the budget due in July. The new government itself 
is anxious to bring this about, not only because it still hopes to 
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Mcwe a drawiBg 

from the IMF 
itself, but even 
more because it 
hopes that once it 
has secured IMF 
approval for its 
economic stabHisa- 
don scheme it may 
be able to re- 
aegotiate sotiae of 
its massive out¬ 
standing foreign 
4lebt8. General Ankrah and bis military associates do not 
claim any expertise in finance or even government itself: 
they see their role mainly as the provision of a stable frame¬ 
work. But the politicians of the Nkrumab r^ime have been 
discredited^ those returning from exile with high hopes of a 
truly democratic state have not yet found their way into the 
bqd^ politic, and the result is a yawning executive gap. The 
country has retained <mly two internationally known public 
servants, in Mr Albert Adamako, the governor of the Bank 
of Ghana, and Mr E. N. Omaboe, the head of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. The others, notably Mr Robert Gardiner, 
have long g<Mie. And although most of the civil service 
remained remarkably uncorrupted by the Nkrumab regime, 
it has been left understandably cowed. 

So there is now a real lack of men to plan, and above all 
to put over to the public, some very difficult decisions that 
loom ahead. The Government has already made a start by 
pruning Ghana’s ludicrously excessive foreign missions and 
by reducing the unprofitable routes of Ghana Airways, which 
lost million last year. But the real problems are to chip 
away at the proliferation of uneconomic prestige projects in 
which so much money has already been sunk, and to sweep 
away many of the horribly unprofitable sute corporations that 
Dr Nkrumab started. The political difficulties of this are 
immense. Rather like Tammany Hall, Dr Nkrumah stole 
like crazy, but he also delivered. Specifically he delivered 
jobs to some ioq,ooo Ghanaians on the payroll of the country’s 
55 state corporations. Quite aside from the human problems 


involved; it may prove pitiitkaHy impossible for the govem- 
iiamt to discharge the 30,dod members of the para-miEtary 
“ workers’ bripdes ” of the 45,000 emjrfoyees of the state 
building, corporations. To divert these to the building of 
feeder roads and schools, as now envisaged, might make mote 
economic sense thaii employing them to build unnecessarily 
splendid government offices. But the IMF is Hkdy to say 
that it would be equally inflationary in die Short-term. 

Ghana has already received a mountain of foreign aid; 
most important, if least publicised, from fibe Bkport Ctedits 
Guarantee Di^tment of the British Board of Trader 
currently has outstanding an estimated ^^54 milHon ul insmod 
credits Owed not only to British but also other foreign suppliers 
to Ghana. The new Ghanaien government has some juitffi- 
carion for looking at certain of these debts with a jaundkcdcye. 
Dr Nkrumah’s grievous fault was not Just that he financed 
his personal activities and his favoured Pan-African excursions, 
but that he was conned into buying goods that Ghana does 
not need. The need was for a diversificStion into a voider 
range of primary products that could earn as well as save 
foreign exchange. Instead, Ghana is s.-iddled with a nuclear 
reactor (which some members of the new government did not 
even know about when they came to power); it baa huge 
cocoa silos that stand empty, unfinished and useless; it has 
a glass factory and two years of stocks of imported glass ; it 
has a steel mill designed to work on scrap in a country that 
does not produce scrap ; it has Africa’s longest aircraft runway 
built for heaven knows what purpose at Tamale, in the far 
north ; it has a fishing fleet not yet paid for and losing motiey 
even before it is ; and it has two sugar factories, one which is 
finished but is not located near any viable sugar plantations, 
and another unfinished though it does have plantations. 

The list of Wack elephants is depressing. But it is not just 
the communists and Levantine spivs who are now accused in 
Accra of having sold Ghana a bill of goods. Some reputable 
western firms, too, are alleged to have used the high-pressure 
techniques of an encyclopi^ia salesman on a suburban dom- 
step. One could do with a Which ? on capital projects hawked 
around to under-developed countries. Perhaps Britain’s own 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, before insuring credits 
for goods sdd to a government like Dr Nkrumah^s, shook! 
itself compile one. 





A Peculiarly 
French Notion 


The aneement aniKHinced with such fanfiare be^vcau 
the pmately-owmed Peu|mt and the nadonaliaetl 
Renaidl company mny sock, even AoujA Peugeot’s 
previous attempt to g^-together with Citroen 4idu*t 


O pnaAL felidcarions greeted the unexpected coatii^- 
tegether of car-aiakers Peugeot and Renaidt, annoimoed 
on April 2i8t. France is going through a fhase of bdated 
industrial cmnolidadon, in which the old family bastions of 
'industry are crumbling and a series of mergers has already 
produced the biggest steel group in Europe and a coupte 
massive engineering holding companies. The chemical and 
motor industries were the next obvious candidates for 
ratilMialisation’; snd it is easy to see the new ReMtik-Peug^ 
pottpy wMcb will have a capacity of more than a mfllioii 
vehicles a year (Le. be roughly, the size of die British Motor 


O^ration) as just one ilibte stagO in a plrt^s about which 
Frendunen ate growing ptisidvdy blasd. Btn, wdiile demon¬ 
strating the enviable i^eeid who Viltioh French mant^ements 
can move wbea they chooee;! it is nipt quite so simple. 

The terms are very rimihir tO 'those of a previous and less 
publicised agreeiiMnt iissde' Urn years ag 6 hctweea Peiq^t 
and Qtroen, which never came to anything veiy inUdi. 
Under it, ccMunob reseatdi aBd design studies were to be 
undertaken, die manufactinfr and purchase trf tiottipoiieiits 
ratiohuUsed, md foreign |bnt not Fiendi) dtefibatiw net¬ 
works inergeiif.'! It was utsmned titen that the' two gtotqis 
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WQUki ultimately merge, under Qtroen's leadership. This 
was much to the taste of M. Valery Giscard D’Bstaing, then 
Minister of Finance, and a known admirer of Citroen. But 
the' negotiations dragged on, and finally broke down last 
December, probably because of Citroen's insistence on a joint 
bolding company. Peugeot made only 300,000 cars last year, 
while Citroen made 500,000 ; any holding company based on 
their respective shares of the market would have given the 
Mkhelin family (which controls Citroen through the tyre 
firm) a controlling mterest, and left the Peugeot family merely 
a helpless minority holder. All very logical, but deeply 
offensive to Peugem family pride. The Peugcots tried to get 
Q’croen to agree to some more equal arrangement. To 
Qtroen's management this made no sense at all. So the 
engagement was called off. 

Renault, watching on the side-lines, now stepped in. It 
caught the offended Peugcots on the rebound and without 
too much haggling about terms. Agreement between Renault 
and Qtroen is generally believed to be impossible, at least 
while M. Berqot runs Citroen and M. Dreyfus runs Renault; 
there is fdt to be an antipathy between the two companies at 
several levels. Renault had not struck up terms with other 
European motor manufacturers to whom it-had made over¬ 
tures ; although it has given every sign of being exceedingly 
anxkios to make agreements. The exception was Europe's 
other nationalised car maker, Alfa Romeo, with which Renault 
has a working understanding. 

Now the political and industrial climate in France has 
changed. One of M. Giscard D’Estaing’s last actions, before 
he left oflSce earlier this year, had been to give Citroen a size¬ 
able share of the cheap government loans offered to more suc¬ 
cessful French exporters, although Citroen in fact sells only a 
quarter of its production- abroad, less than any other major 
European car maker. Renault, in spite of its better export 
record, got barely a fifth as much as Citroen and that as an 
afterthought. Peugeot, proud of its freedom from long-term 
debt, made only a token request for funds, and got nothing. 

With M. Debr^ as economic overlord, Renault is now back 
in official favour. General de Gaulle has referred to the com¬ 
pany as “ ma fille.” For Renault is not just another nationalised 
industry: like ENI in Italy, the political left regards it as 
the chief symbol of state participation in, and direction of, 
industrial growth. There will be elections next year, and M. 
Debre, unlike M. Giscard D’Estaing, has not given up hope 
of wooing the left. So official gratification at the engagement 
is understandable. M. Marcellin, the Minister of Industry, 
forgot himself so far as to hope that Citroen would now join 
the association.. Citroen’s silence has been glacial. 

The French moitqr industry, has shared fully in the general 
French reflation. In the first three months of this year, 
production was up by nearly a third on 1965. Thanks largely 
to the Renault R16 and the Peugeot 204, new cars both intto- 
fiuced within the last twelve months, exports are also well up. 
But imports are not; they have stayed at about 15 per cent of 
.total registrations. So the German-American invasion of the 
French car market seems to have been successfully resisted— 
for the time being. 

The respite may be only temporary. As tariff walls come 
down widiin die common market, so the prices of Cars in 
France, which have been pretty high until now, will start to 
crii^fjlbie. And a company like Peugeot, which makes only 


3,500 a week per model, will be vulnerable. The ccMubined 
Reoault-Peugeot group must move fast. The group is well 
placed in (me respect: its ranges of cars are comple¬ 
mentary, there is no invidious weeding out of models to 
be done. The formation of joint assembly plants and distri- 
budon overseas is an easy and obvious first step: the two 
new partners already have such agreements in Peru and, more 
recendy, in Canada. The next stages in inte^adon, a common 
purchasing and research programme and the establishment 
of factories making common components for both ranges, 
should also be relatively easy. Mteady Peugeot sells diesels 
to Renault, which sells transfer machines for engine manufac- 
tore back to Peugeot. But these are short-term measures. W^at 
will mattn in the longer term is investment in new models; 
and, most intriguing, the legal form that the mergers will 
ultimately take. 

This issue has so far been fudged by all parties. Peugeot 
has until now been proudly and conservatively self-financing: 
Renault, nationalised in 1944 by a decree signed by General 
de Gaulle, has gained, and suffered, from over-rapid expansion 
based on government borrowing. Which philosophy will 
dominate the new partnership? One assumes Renault’s, if 
only because it is so much the bigger of the two ; its produc¬ 
tion this year is expected to reach 700,000 cars, even bigger 
than Citroen. If this is correct, the Peugeot enterprise will have 
to adjust itself to a cataclysmic change of pace. It cannot 
expect, after what has now happened, to be able to break off 
relations with Renault and go back to Citroen. But the agree¬ 
ment is at best a curious one. It is based on a peculiarly 
French notion that there can be a merger in which both sides 
retain their complete financial independence and their legal 
identities. The scope for argument, when the time comes to 
spend the really big money, is almost infinite. 


T he Peugeot family may be deluding themselves into think¬ 
ing that they are not in fact signing away their indepen¬ 
dence by going in with so much bigger a partner. But they may 
also be after much bigger fish. There has been enough talk 
in France about denationalising Renault to allow some specu¬ 
lation now about an arrangement in which Peugeot would 
become an equal partner with the French Government in a 
partially denationalised Renault merged fully with the Peugeot 
company. This would not be difiicult to bring about. Renault’s 
constitution provides that up to 48 per cent of the capital 
could be in private hands. At present, none is. But it could 
at any time be issued in the form of “people’s shares’' to 
workers and small shareholders on the successful Volkswagen 
pattern. In such an ev^t, the Peugeot family’s majority share¬ 
holding in its own company would approximately equal the 
state's share oi Renault. So Peugeot c<Mi]id claim the pari^ 
of esteem and treatment it could not get from Citroen ; the 
state could claim that it still has control, and of a larger com¬ 
pany ; and many petit bourgeois investors would show their 
gratitude by voting the right way. This is a pretty and logical 
concept, M: Debr^ has a connnittee studying it, and others, 
no^l^. It makes the present British Government’s plans for 
nationalising the steel industry look even more sterile and out 
of date than usual, particularly when other British natimialised 
industries tike the Transport Holiting Company are evolvii^ 
their own flexible partnerships with industry. 
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GULF’S on. 


Departing in All Directions 



G ulf’s million project for supplying 

its European refineries through t bulk 
terminal on the utmost Atlantic extremity 
of Ireland is in some ways a stunning inno¬ 
vation. The idea is to bring crude to a con¬ 
venient point in the biggest tankers ever 
thought of—300,000 tons—^whcrc it is 
stored and then sent olf in smaller ships. 
The terminal chosen is Whiddy Island, in 
Bantry Bay. There, at a cost of £8-10 mil¬ 
lion, Gulf is building i million tons of stor¬ 
age capacity. To feed this huge tank farm, 
it is planning to order six 300,000 ton 
tankers, costing £7 million each, from 
Japan. The crude oil will be ferried from 
Bantry Bay to Gulfs refineries in Den¬ 
mark and Holland, and to two more being 
built at Milford Haven and the south rf 
Spain in smaller tankers, of about 80,000 
tons. The scheme will probably start 
operations in 1968. This is Gulf’s answer 
to the problem of how it would supply its 
rapidly growing chain of European refin¬ 
eries. If it chose the obvious answer—ship¬ 
ping directly from the oil fields—it was 
limited in the size of tankers it could use, 
to about 80,000 tons, because of the port 
facilities available at the refineries. 

To get around this, Gulf has selected a 
terminal within striking distance of the re¬ 
fineries but, an innovation, neither sited by 
a market nor with its own refinery. It 
siipply exists for the collecticm in bulk of 
crude for transhipment to smaller vessels. 
The prmciple is not new-^ihe tank farms 
at Rotterdam exist for diis purpose—but the 
scale of the operation is, as is Bantry Bay’s 
remote situation. The first is dictated by 
Gulfs determination to get maximum ad¬ 
vantage from the economies of scale ofiered 
by large tankers. These have been drama¬ 
tically dcmbnstraied by the growth in dze 
of *^econ^c ” tankers since the ^r. 
Twenty Ttare ago 30^000 tenners were 
|tiahts ;k8ryear’s giahtwas tfio^ooo. Thei^ 
is no obtdotis inherent limitation tp these 
economies. The most Obeiotis limitation k 


in finding ports that will take the ships: 
hence what has uiidl recently been taken as 
a ** ceiling of about % 66 ^ooo tons—which 
is what a port like Milford Haven will take. 
Gulf gets round this ohistade bv choosing 
^Dtry Bay, offering a depth of Soft and 
round the year opeiadon, for its teiminal. 

The knowing Bantry Bay as a wet 
and windy spot where the locals think of 
New York as the next parish, muse still be 
rubbing their eyes* at this European honour. 
Ocher places were considered, induding a 
fjord in Norway, which indicates how little 
a few hundred more miles matter at the 
end of a journey by these super-tankers; 
and also a site in the Channel Islands. St 
Nazaire in Brittany might have been the 
most obvious choice of all, bur the idea 
was not seriously considered because Gulf 
was so sure it would run into political diffi¬ 
culties with Paris. Doubtless the Irish gov¬ 
ernment, with less grandeur to preserve, 
found ways of adding to Bantry’s attractions. 


Big and Clumsy 

' jj ^HE tauikers themselves are just as 
X specialised, plying only between the 
terminal, the Persian Gulf (round the Cape 
of Good Hope) and Nigeria. Importing 
large quantities of American crude is not 
economic, as it is too expensive com- 
pired wi^ Gulf's other sources and trade 
into America is too severely restricted to 
justify anything like a 30o,ooo-tonner. 
&ch tanker has an annual capacity, for 
Gulfs purii^es, of 2 million tons; Gulf 
says that this—a total of 12 million tons of 
crude a year—is enough to cover its 
European plans for some years. How far 
the advantages it gains from this scheme 
will encourage hnit^on remains to be seen. 
They may not be great, with transhipment 
costs and the cost of running the terminal. 
Moreover Ae acheme cbold have iti 
problems. 

Tankers of this alee ane proUeisis eoougii 
in themseiveti ft is not yiff loi^^ Imw me 
20o,ooo-t<mners now buOt wA be¬ 
have ; how, for one mym briM ^ 
vast we^ of sh^to a 8iiid|)m 

stop ? It is calcicilited that 7 iiiiks%ifo 
needed to hriw One of She&’s lyg/lQO*. 
tounersirindmg to a halt. The-new 
shipwflicruiscaf^ 14 knots. Hqwcsaso&o 
ryeoiuie into the shipping lanes ef ne 

diemselves may van ■ ba de^ aaott^.- 


Not that one it suggesthw that only the 
Mindanao Deep vdtt be aatdy navigable- to 
it, but when—as . <||ai^n, Sir 

Maurice Bridgeman, said last 
North Sea is too shallotr to fot''iiny' 

thing over 150,000 tons, “safe water “Is 
somethmg that has to be redefined. Gulf 
is presunubly sure of its own pioject, but 
. extrapolatitms from that strictly hnoited basis 
may not be easy. ... 


CGFPBIt 

The Higher They Fly 

I T has taken just three days for the 
Zambian produeecs to burst the London 
Metal Exchange price buhMe. On Mrinday 
the market could haidly hear itself shout. 
Prices plunged within minutes by more than 
£%o to £548 a ton for the thtee-months 
forward quotation, on whidi producers are 
now selling. By Wednesday the price was 
under the Chilean producer price of £496 
a ton and still falling. Thursday saw a brief 
rally to (,$0%^ but next wc^, men tradii^ 
starts for August delivery, the producers will 
again have metal to sell and will be keen to 
push the jMrice down as fiu as they can for 
the stake of their regular customers. 

Ihe question now is: how far will it 
go? The producers have sparked off the 
initial fall by suggestion alone—by imply¬ 
ing that they would be prepared to sell 
direct through the London Metal Exchange 
if necessary in order to influence the price. 
Most of the early selling came from the size¬ 
able precautionary stocks built up by con¬ 
sumers over the last four or five months 
under the shadow of the Rhodesian crisis. 
In fact, the producers themselves had little 
to sell immediately in the crucial forwafd 
market on which the price is now detdr- 
fhined, because most iX. the copper avail¬ 
able in three months’ time Quly) had 
already been taken up in a rush at £336 a 
ton in anticipation of the Zambians raising 
their price. 

A glaiicai it the chare that in the 
knger rm, with a gmriof aurpliia of 
capacity over tba ooqawqptte trend, there 
is no leaaoiiMAriiiig nb|Ur inteinipcions 
of prodiiccktt aa bust^ipa in Rhodesia 
and Chite aalj||it pioduce^Aahy the pro¬ 
ducers slmulft not force Aid price right on 
down and .anuffise it .pioiK or less wtec 
Aev Mak oeMb in the hsdiistrk 

K able 

VttfiaBIU i if 

'ajd^otted. Tb« produso!* think stocks 
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covering three months’ oonsunipdon wc^d 
be adequate—^which would mean financing 

4 180 million worth of idle metoi. Before 
n last attempt at atabilisation broke down 
at the end of 1964, Anglo-American alone 
was holding around ^£40 million worth. 
But as nobody else had stocks of any siae, 
the surge of demand when it came could 
DOC he contained. The big diffievlty in the 
way of spreading the cost wider on an 
agreed basis i$ American anti-^trust legis¬ 
lation, which makes it diffiedt for the 
American companies to come in. 

The price is likely to go on fallii^; so 
the fl^are-up sparked off by Chile may in the 
end have little effect. Most consumers had 
already filled thdr order books for deliveries 
up to August at the old producer price of 
£336 a ton; and a peculiarity of the copper 
contract will allow consumers who buy for 
Au^st after nent week to keep an open 
option on the price until November. With 
the price signals now pointing down, this 
means most users need expect no sharp rise 
in their final copper bill this year. 


Zambia Courted 

Lttsoko 

I T took nine days of to-and-fro between 
London, Lusaka and Johannesburg 
and of discussions behind clo^ doors, not 
without a touch of cloak and dagger, before 
Zambia's mining compnies kst wedt threw 
in their contraok price sponge and went 
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back to signing copper on the basis pf iho 
London M«tal Bxchange forward pice, 
after more than one year of increasingly 
tough rearguard action. The official 
reaction of the Zambian government, as 
on all past occasions of price change, was 
simply to shrug its shouldcn and say 
“ k’s up to you ” when visited by repre¬ 
sentatives of the mining groups. The 
Zambian metals and min^s developaiem 
unit, which was announced some five 
loaiiths ago and is intended to counsel the 
government on just such matters at price, 
has still not been formed, and no ap^int- 
nients have yet been announced. 

But this time there was one difference: 
in the nuumer in which the mines included 
the govenmienc in the price dbbese. On 
peat occasioos of price change, die mines* 
aaerkcring experts, Mr Ardiur Vere of 
Roen Selection Trust and Mr Ronald 
Fraser of Anglo-American, did thek caleis- 
lackme in London and the Zambian govem- 
mcm was merely infoimed in advance of 
the companies’ decisions. This time, 
however, they Bew to Lusaka. For perhaps 
^moftt as important to diem as the pri^ 
iasne were plens that the Zambian goveni- 
BNRt bad made (although it has made no 
stasement about t^m) to buy a portion of 
Zambia’s copper output and itself sek k 
across the London Metal Earchanga. 

Taking an LME price above £500 
a ton the Zambian government stands to 
gain £140 per ton, between royalties and 
its new 40 per cent export tax, charged on 
the amount by which the LME price 
exceeds £300 a ton. Even after such a 
deduction the mining companies are still 
a good deal better off than before. 
During the first half of the current 
financial year the government had alreadv 
made 76 per cent ^ its total twelve-month 
budget estimate for royalty revenue. Hie 
high LME prices of the last four months 
plus still higher earnings from now on 
could "conceivably make the outturn from 
diii major source of revenue almost double 
the eatimace of around £40 miHion, 
Imv^ a useful eurfrius to into the 
capital fund for the new Zambna economic 
dmlcpment pkuk 

There can be no doubt iboc die 
Zambian mining eompaniee were genuine 
in their fond adieu to the producer price. 
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Tbek apphrent iim iiow is rira-fdd. 
Firs^ to try lo ,Iu^e sbep^toiti md 
industrial sto^pilers into releasing some of 
their copper on to a falling market, and 
catch the Giileans on the hook as the 
price slips past £496, as it has once already. 
Secondly, there is an undoubted attem^ 
to remind the Zambian government theu; 
the present rookies system based on the 
LME prie^ is not a very stable idea 
either—for kself. For it has always been 
apparent that the Zambian govemmeoc 
would never think of altering the royalties 
focoMh until the LME pnee started to 
slump. But Zambia has already at leak 
kanmd the lesson dmt no price stabilisa- 
don scheme stands very much chance 
unless the Chileans are prepared to play 
k sensibly. 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY 

Third World Wants 
One World 

L ast week’s discussions of the Group of 
Ten in Washington were as incon¬ 
clusive as expected. At a dosing press 
conference—itsolf a sensible innovation, 
which makes die sustained silence of the 
British team still more anomalous—^the 
chairman of the study group, Dr Emminger 
of the German Bundesbank, could give no 
firm assurances the prospects dt early 
decision on a positive scheme; and the 
indications from the French are still that 
they will agree 01% to do nothing. More¬ 
over, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the most likely compromise plan, for 
die creation ot new reserve mtits among a 
restricted group of rich countries, with 
perhaps a quarter being allocated for the 
laMnational Monetary Fund to allow 
something to the poor, is encountering 
increasing resistance frinn .other quarters. 
El a strong speech this week to an audience 
of German industrialists M. Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, executive chief of the IMF, 
expressed hits grave n]iisgiviiig& aibout 
any such finandd division of the world. 
For ahe Fund’s own es^ienoe points to 
no basis for such a division. The old 
norion that the developang countries have 
■o need for reserves to keep, only for 
moniey to spend, was pimctused by last 
year’s linked Natioas ^liquidity study. The 
developing countries as a wb^ excluding 
Ridia and a few other eounirics that 
tamed unusually kuqge reserves during the 
war, have increoeed their reserves by about 
80 per cent over the last decade. Nor can 
Mr Schweitzer aee any basis for dividing 
the countries of Ae world hrto the 
’^seiiable few and the less cesponsiUc 
aumy.” Sonw acmiMrim, iiocaUy Geim^ 
hm at rimes pvopoaed that the now 
leeem units sboirid be aeijlaUa only to 
eounciies that uodertake to follow an 
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elaborate and prafetermined code of finan- 
dal behaviour, a modem and written 
version of the rules of the gold standard 
game. Western officials who have duly 
attem^ed to construct such a list of no 
financial commandments have not sur¬ 
prisingly been baffled by the task. And 
Mr &hweitzer points out that paradoxi¬ 
cally it is the countries with the least 
developed (and less complex) economies 
that can most easily qualify for this test. 

The IMF is therdore anxious that any 
new scheme should be on a universal basis, 
either in the form of a reserve unit for all 
Fund members, or through new automatic 
drawing rights in the Fund’s existing 
framework. In either case, countries 
already in debt to the Fund would use the 
new deposits to reduce that debt. So this 
scheme would not necessarily provide any 
new borrowing facility for Britain or for 
many of the under-developed countries 
immediately. This is emphasised in order 
to reassure continentals that a universal 
scheme docs not involve any undue risk 
of a long term “transfer of resources,” 
nowadays considered the ultimate sin of 
any liquidity scheme. 


Aid is for Gold Mines 
Only 

C ERTAINLY there is no case for any 
such transfer of resources to Britain. 
But it is saddening indeed that, when the 
first half of the United Nations develop¬ 
ment decade has gone by with no increase 
at all in the level of net aid from rich to 
poor, the financial powers should be so 
anxious to ensure that nothing should be 
done to make the flow of such aid any 
easier. One can admittedly construct a 
system in which countries are given 
reserves but do not u#e them to diaw in 
real resource's from other countries: all that 
is necessary is that the reserves should not 
be spent, but simply admired, in the vaults 
Or the book-keeping entries of the central 
bank. 

But where almost the whole financial 
fraternity seems to go wrong is in assu¬ 
ming that a link between the acquisition of 


NOW GERMANY SAYS IT 

The currency reserves of Britain are 
relatively small, measured against the 
sterling liabilities, which result from 
the p^t and which form an essential 
constituent of the worUTs monetary 
reserves. ... It is of considerable im-^ 
portance that uitention should be paid 
to this problem too, inside or outside 
the endeavours to reform the inter¬ 
national currenev system. 

Annual Report of the Deutsche 
Bundesbank 1965 
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reserves by ridi countries and the granting 
of real resources to poorer ones should be 
in any way a new pmciple. Ii has been 
happening for hundreds of years—as rich 
countries have buried gold bricks in their 
basements and allowed die countries that 
supply them to take away shoes, sliips and 
sealing wax in return. And if today new 
production of gold rose and private hoard¬ 
ing of gold fefi sufficiently to put say $2 
billion of gold a year into the central banks, 
not a hair would be turned in Switzerland, 
or Germany, or Hdland, about the unreci¬ 
procated claim oh their real resources that 
the countries of the West were granting to 
the gold-miners Of South Africa and the 
communist party of the Soviet Union. Yet 
if the supply of new monetary gold con¬ 
tinues at only its recent average of around 
$500 million, it would be all wrong to 
increase the West’s reserves correspond¬ 
ingly by allocating unreciprocated resources 
to finance steel mills or hospitals in India. 
It’s a funny world, high finance. 


BOSCH AND SIEMENS 

That Cartel Phobia 

Frankfurt 

ermany’s unsatisfactory and ill-defined 
cartel law has caused proceedings to be 
opened against the Siemens-Bosch tie-up 
in electrical consumer durables—which 
h^oks at first sight a perfectly healthy move 
to scale up production to the opportunities 
of a continental markei. It may be that 
memories of how I. G. Farben got its over¬ 
whelming position in dyestuffs and chemi- 
cils between the wars weighed with the 
Federal prtel office. Siemens and Bosch 
subsidiaries producing electrical household 
goods, radios and television sets are to be 
merged as a single industrial unit while still 
retaining their legal independence. Tax 
considerations may have been the reason for 
not attempting a full legal merger straight 
away, or it may be that the two firms 
w^anted a “ trial marriage ” first. The 
historical parallel with I. G. Farben’s origins 
is certainly close. There is to be joint 
management, development and production, 
but sales will apparently be handled separ¬ 
ately by the parents. 

The essential question raised by the cartel 
office is whether the combine constitutes 
a merger or a cartel. By German cartel law, 
a merger is perfectly admissible; a cartel 
on the other hand, may only be constituted 
in certain forms (c.g. as a rationalisation 
cartel). The cartel office is inclined to think 
that the Siemens-Bosch tie-up falls short of 
a merger, .basing itself (m a ruling by the 
common market comnission. It argues 
further that the combine w 31 result in an 
inadmissible exclusion of competition 
among the participant, smd will, moreover^, 
help to give them a ranma^ng position in 
the market. This is where the authorities’ 
argument seems weakest: while the new 
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group will have about 30 par cent of d|a 
market for its products in Gemumy it has 
at most only a 15 per cent share in the 
common market as a whole. 

The impression here is that the cartel 
office’s action is not the result of official 
over-zcalousness, but an attempt to seize 
the opportunity offered by a legally 
borderline case to have the cartel law 
clarified. Siemens and Bosch would cer¬ 
tainly fi^t if the office decided to inflict a 
fine. A welcome side-effect win be the 
attention the case should draw to the 
question of whether it makes sente to 
approve mergers but not loose associations; 
and to judge a monopoly positkm by shm 
of the domestic market only, while over* 
looking the existence of the common maiket. 



F-111 

The Knives Are Out 

O uiTE a lot is wrong with the American 
F-xii bomber—its engine, for in- 
siunce continues to play up—but they are 
not in the mam the sort of faults the House 
of Rcprcseniaiives sub-committce was 
accusing it of. These criticisms need to be 
read in the light of what F-iii is intended 
to be (and in the light of personal feuding, 
with Mi McNamara, see ^ge 473). It £ 
a general-purpose and unusu^y flexible air¬ 
craft which can be adapted, with a bit 61 
tinkering, a few inches on the wing here, 
two or three feet extra on the nose there, 
to a variety of roles. But ,tiidi:ering about 
will never prodimcraa £Qod a psrformancc 
as an aircraft tgildted from the outset tot 
that on^ task, r A far better fighter could be 
built today than die American Navy’s ver^ 
siem qf F-iri, but then, it qould not he 
adapted. to tongrrange bdmbing. Ahid,\a 
much, mhch,better Igog-tange bbhiber cdtild 
be built ,(hah the strategic version of 
novf, pnd(ir fire. Bpt . 

not j^ used as a low-lew^; atrik^ w 
fpr4;he.Briii8hRAF. As npceyen the 
dm defence budget will strefqh i^Vsut or 
seven completely new aircraft at once, the 
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NfMlMe bnadwii of tho aervicts liave die 
dwic e between eocei^g F*i«is or going 
without. In thia apirit, Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand accepted the “atrategic” F>iii; it 
WiU probably get about aoo. 


INDIAN STEELWORKS 

Resisting Xenophobia 

P OUTICKING in New Delhi and Calcuua 
haa fftateiMd on to the aid threat to 
Durgapur 10 i^patbod in The Ecanamist 
last week. The bidtan steel ministry has 
reooaKDeoded lo the govcrnmwt chat the 
present draft contract with a British co-nsor- 
tuim be dropped in favour of using more 


local effort and saving more foreign cw> 

India needs steel capaaty for foreign 
exchange reasons, and over the last ei^teen 
months the Indian government, and in par¬ 
ticular the steel ministry, has clung to the 
hofne of asking the British consortium, 
British Steelworks Equipment, to build 
stage three of Durgapur as quickly and effi¬ 
ciently as possible. But the aid famine has 
put the plan Into jeopardy. At the same 
time Indian tempers have fray<^ first over 
a dispute with an affiliated foitisb censor* 
tium for a £2 million balance outstanding 
on stage two of Dui^pur, and secondly over 
the current consortium’s attempt to demand 
^£250,000 conspensation for tender costs if 
Durgapur III is dropped. During the delay 
there is Utdc doubt the Induin govern¬ 
ment compai^ which owns Durgapur, Hin- 



UBYAN OIL 


Embarrassment of Riches 


B ritish Petroleum has found itself 
another (yet another) oil field; this 
time in Libya, in partnership with Nelson 
Bunker Hunt, the Texan, conveniently dose 
to its Sarir field and within easy spur dis¬ 
tance of the new pipeline to Tobnik. As 
a bonus, the oil from the new fidd, light 
like most Nordi African crudes, has a low 
wax content and will mix well with the 
high-wax Sarir crude, making it easier to 
handle. The size of the fidd is not yet 
known, BP*$ endiusiasm being based on the 
high flow from one well: xo,ooq barrels a 
day or half a millioU tons a year. A major 
structure has yet to be prom by further 
drillin|. The Smir field will stgrt productidn 
later mis year at a tate df 5 miUlon tons 
a year; the pipdine has R far higher 
capacity. Presumably the Libyan govem- 
mmt will not discourage from using it 
to the full. M 

tins is the sort of simktion that could 
make fresh discoveries for a company in 
BP’s present cm<||jM^ poshltm posi¬ 
tively embanassing. aB dut it hgs nlore 

dum enoujdlRt the moment (liist year sdling 
more than a third of its cr^ oil prbduc- 
tmn) it must continue to prospect for ^e 
and build up reserves—coimters in the oil 


power game, and riches for its old age. But, 
having found the oil probably in a country 
where it is die main, perhaps only, source 
of wealth, it is under some compulsion to 
produce. Far from being able to leave the 
stuff in the ground, it must start pumping 
oil; and the more the better since the more 
oil sold, the more royalties paid. Nor can 
it hold back in this beyond a certain point 
(how it must wish that, in production limi¬ 
tations at least, governments would honour 
their (^£C ^ligations) since there will 
be no lack of other companies willing to take 
over. So BP, which ought to be overjoyed 
by the new discovery, might be finding its 
joy somewhat alloyed. 

Where can it sell? Mobil, which is a 
major buyer of its crude, is turning more 
to Its OSfU soiirces. Already BP is selling 
m ^erilca at cheap prices. Will BP 
be^ttie die biggest **SQ(t’* seUer 6f crude 
bk ffie maltket? The next question is diat, 
if & ivould it matter? For in die loiu 
rim ffie compaules that ire lobg on mdle 
have done betts^ chan diosc shm^ in spice 
of Che arguaMUCs that they iltt^ have 
been expnM to benefit from the bii^* 
market rioodicloiis that have teen 
ptn*aillng. 


duotan Seed, hat mmuted risiof hopea of 
taking over the profocc ijnelf, $nd aa with 
Durgapur II wants to be free to place indi- 
vldual plant orders on a non-consortium 
basis. Its argument for being allowed to 
do this has been strengthen^ by heavy 
criticism oi Russian estimates for the steel 
plant ac Bokaro from the private Indian firm 
of consultants, Dastur. Dastur’s recommen¬ 
dations that die cest of Bokaro should be 
reviewed, and the pardcipation of Indians in 
'building it increased, seems to be falling on 
restive in the government.^ 

Tne political .convenience of this sort of 
argument is strong in an election year. And 
the new Minister of Steel, Mr T. N. Singh, 
seems temperamencalty inclin^ to it in cte 
case of Durgapur as well as Bokaro. Mr 
Singh b not anmbg the highest councils of, 
the government; but he has chosen an apt 
moment to approach the planning minisu^, 
Mr Asoka Mehta, when the latter is still in 
Washington fighting for aid. For Mr Mehu 
probably realises dut with a measure of 
luck, loss of the £60 million British pledge 
to cover Durgapur III might not lessen total 
British aid by a farthing,^ when the total 
annual British aid ceiling is only £30 mil¬ 
lion anyway. 


SWISS PETROCHEMICALS 

Ethylene Goes Sour 

Basle 

S witzerland’s first petrochemical plant 
at Lalden, built for the Swiss company 
Lonza by Montecatini, will in all probability 
also be its last. Montecatini’s tender in 
1959 was 66 million swiss francs; by the 
scheduled completion date in 1964 the all- 
in cost uns to be not more than Fr 100 
million. In the event the cost mounted to 
Fr 140 miHion ; in 1964 the plant was ready 
for trials only, has had teething troubles ever 
since and has onk recently re-opened after 
being shut down for maintenance work since 
November. 

Lonza has now shaken' up the chemical 
world by complaining against Montecaidni 
before the Intemadoi^ Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Paris for damages and non-fulfil¬ 
ment of contract. Flowing ritual pro¬ 
cedure in these cases, Montecadni has med 
a counter complaint. Dr &gi, chairman of 
Lonza, is reported as saying that an out of 
court settlement qfer by Montecatini has 
beep rc^ed as unaceeptaUe. 

To tne outside ^hert is in element of 
sour grapes in Lpnxa^ action. Hie com¬ 
pany has just waived its dividend and been 
timmgh a most difficuh year, to which die 
petrodiemlctl ptamr was an undoubted, and 
possibly the cUefomiribut^^ Ldnza’sdlve 
mto p^rochemicals Was made in order to 
keep up with die re^ of the chemiea] world 
in Che prodiictioa of ediyleiie and the sub¬ 
sidiary family of plastics from petrokum 
feedstocks! But the Swiss market is Unpro* 
teemd from the production overseas diemi- 
cal giants, and it is less easy still to com¬ 
pete with them aver the tariff walls 
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into the common market countries. 
Lonaa's Lalden plant is, by international 
standards, small and cannot achieve econo* 
mies of scale that compare with its inter¬ 
national competitors. It has only been kept 
alive (modestly) so far by the purchases at 
uncompetitive prices by the big Swiss 
chemical firms which own ii per cent of 
Lonza’s share capital. Apart from any wind¬ 
fall which Lonza may eventually reap from 
the court case, its best chance in petro¬ 
chemicals is to extend its production from 
ethylene to processing further up the scale 
of plastics, and into more specialised 
chemicals. This is, after all, the traditional 
way of the Swiss chemical companies. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 

Boon and Bane 

Montreal 

HE firmness of the world wheat market 
and growing talk of world scarcity 
rather than surplus have brought Canada a 
new and much more pleasant set of agri¬ 
cultural problems. In Canada, wheat is an 
industry separate from the rest of agricul¬ 
ture. As a top earner of dollars, it is not 
the responsibility of the minister of agri¬ 
culture, but of the minister cf finance 
through the Canadian Wheat Board, which 
buys and sells all wheat from and for 
Canadian farmers. The government’s 
wheat policy is simple—to trade all we can, 
to sell all we can—as the Liberal party so 
inelegantly phrased it during last year’s 
election. 

Ir is at once a boon and a bane for a 


Rough estimates put world airline profits 
last year at close on $900 million, or 
around ro% of sales. This figure is worth 
thinking about. It is the first time that 
the scheduled airlines as a whole have 
ever touched this sort of profit ratio, the 
result of the steady change-over to jets 
which now account for three-quarters of 
the capacity bn sale.' ^Pressure to bring 
dbra fares when the airlines meet this 
aiitunfin will—^ri^tly—^be very strong. 
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complex of ministers. Mr Martin, minister 
of externa] affairs, is badgered by the United 
States into giving more wheat to India. 
Mt Winters, trade minister, seeks to right 
a detcricrating commodity trade balance, 
which, but for wheat, would be in deficit. 
Mr Sharp, finance minister, admits to the 
Commons the loss of some wheat sales 
because the transport system is incapable 
of moving more to market. Mr Pickersgill, 
transport minister, wrestles with how to 
improve efficiency of the transport network. 
All this in a government with no representa- 
tion in the prime wheat growing areas, 
which is an eml>arrassment that guarantees 
wheat a top political priority. 

Despite the problems, these are bright 
days for wheat grower and policy maker. 
Three consecutive years cf bumper crops 
have coincided with three years of record 
sales. Current contracts promise another 
year and more of continued high income for 
the wheat farmer. The Chinese recently 
increased their three-year contract with 
Canada to between 5 and 8 million tens by 
1969, The most vexing problem is still 
transport. The rail and water network 
has l^en working beyond rated capacity in 
order tO meet commitments. It appears now 
that they will be met, but the strain will 
continue right up to the end of the current 
crop year in July and further orders for 
quick delivery would have to be refused. 
The new diesel locomotives scheduled to 
come into service this summer should help. 
On the other hand, a rail strike—which is 
quite on the cards this year—could be 
catastrophic. 

Potential maximum output is very 
high. In any year there is roughly as 
much usable grain land lying fallow as is 
planted to grain. Given a serious world 
.shortage, or a sharp rise in price, Canada’s 
wheat acreage could expand by 35 per cent 
in a single season, giving some 40 million 
acres able to produce 22 million tons 
in an average year and upwards of 27 million 
tons in a gcud or bumper year. Break* 
ing virgin land adds 250,000 acres of 
usable grain land per year and commercial 
fertilisers and new techniques promise a 
steady gain in average yield per acre of all 
grain land—weather as always being the one 
big imponderable. A crop that can vary so 
sharply in size from a good year to a bad 
is neither easy to plan, nor easy to rely on. 


SWEDISH PROPERTY TA^ 

Mite to the State 

Stockholm 

T he oflScial blue-print in January for ex¬ 
tending capital gains taxes in Sweden 
was received with heartfelt, if purposely 
underplayed, relief by Swedish investors 
(sec The Economist Janu^y 8,1966). Now; 
the committee has coii^ up with its pio- 
mised addenda on property 'gains tax, a sub¬ 
ject on whidi, as house ownership is spread 
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over a far larger proportion of the electorate 
than sbiiie ownership, it has had to bread 
more warily still. Clearly, the committee 
has had some difficulcy in wcHrkiiig out 
measures that do not hit the ordinary small 
house-owner too hard, at the same time as 
they ^ bite ” on land speculation. The habit 
of living in a house of one’s own is not yet 
as common as in Britain or the United 
States ; but it is increasing, and more than 
a quarter of all housing construction is 
today made up of single-family houses. 

Capital gains on real property arc now to 
be liable to tax even after the lo-year-period 
whkh at present represent.^ the datum line 
for total tax exemption. But gains arc to 
be reckoned after allowance for money 
depreciation ; the idea being that nbmaal 
price increases on property should not be 
taxed too hard. An annual 6 per cent In¬ 
crease on the purchase value and a further 
2,000 kronor (about £140) a year can be 
deducted over and above/ the cost of such 
repairs as can be considered as improve¬ 
ments. Of the taxable residue, 60 per cent 
—or 100 per cefit if the properly is sold 
less than two years after purchase—is liable 
to taxation. As an example: a house bought 
in i960 for 100,000 kronor and sold in 1980 
for 300,000, which has undergone no im¬ 
provement, will show a taxable gain cf only 
40,000 kronor. On 60 per cent of this, 
people in norma) income brackets will have 
to pay 12,000-15,000 kronor in actual taxes. 


BET INDKATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Our all-items indicator plummetacf 
5.8 points in the week to April 27th-~ 
almost the whole fall being due to the 
copper upset (page 501) which 
brought other metals prices wjth it. 

Lead, which has been sliding since 
its high of £152 a ton in May last 
year, lost a further £9 over the past 
month and is now around £96 a ton. 
Canada and Australia have increased 
production substantially under the 
impact of last year's prices. America 
is expected to follow this year, and 
stockbuilding has slowed. Ro the 
fall looks like going further despite 
continuing strong demand for lead 
I for cable sheathing and car batteries. 
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No Medals for^Jim 

Tbe «piirk>us boom that has grown up 
in Eritatn over the past two years in 
the mamifiicture of gold medallions attracted 
muoh publicity but little critical attention 
“-least of all> k seems, from Mr Callaghan 
who primtly stopped it on Wednesday. 
Moft plausibiy, he restricted the fast grow¬ 
ing trade in full bodied gold coins, whose 
hnportacion into Britain shot up 50 per 
oent last year to a total of i^lion, 
measured by their gold content alone. By 
contrast, only about /i millton of gold has 
gone into the manunctuie of Brinsh gold 
medals over the past two years, a modest 
enough factor in the fast rise in gold used 
for artistic and industrial purposes. And 
that rise haa been common to most 
iiiduatrial countries anyway. 



Under the new regulations, British resi¬ 
dents other than officially recognised col- 
leaors my not hold more than four gold 
coins minted after 1837 which exempts, 
oddly, many of the really valuable ones. 
And except for sates at the current London 
price CO an authorised dealer, permission to 
hoM or trade gold coins now requires 
specific exchange control permission. For 
me present, however, the whole British gold 
coin business has been halted sharply and 
onnmingly in its tracks until d^ers 
kemise for the authorities their stocks and 
sales for the past three years as a prelude 
to being “ authorised.^’ And how long the 
mechanics of that may take no one could 
say this week. 

As for gold comnaemorative medals, their 
manufacture in Britain has been stopped 
except for exports and for medals to be used 
as sporting or academic awards, k is hard 
to see why unless Mr Callaghan saw himself 
js Jim, the Consumers’ Friend. The medal 
pi(X>mlet amounted to little and seemed 
fkcly to burst unaided. So the official ban 
unnecessarily Crippsian in Bfi-, 
tain; and may give an exaggerated 
Qpre$Sion of the extent of calculated gold 
Mrding in what has really been no more, 
!«m I market for sentimentalists. 

^ Hie, medals boom that has now been hit 
on head has had practically nothing toi 
go with gold hoarding in the French peasant 
^ition. 

I k has very little either to do with coin 
^Uecting as undprstodd by numismatic 
purists. It is very difficult indeed to Imow 
precisely what k has been about, except that 
It has been etdning some very fast money < 
fmr a dozen tnanumturers who have been 
Churning out medals commemorating per- 
sonCgds from GtadstOtfe to the cosmonauts 


and historical events from the Baote of 
Hastings to the Atlantic Cfaaner. 

While some recently issued British gold 
mddals have apprecii^ in value, sig^- 
caotly so in isoktod instances, others were 
being quoted at a discount in the resole 
market even before this week’s announce¬ 
ment. And it is ^ubtful whether tlwy will 
now appreciate in value even though die 
trade in medals, unlike that in gold coins, 
remains unrestricted. Some medals are 
proving very difficult to resell at all, 
particularly where the makers themselves 
are unwilling to support the market by 
buying back their own products. 

About a dozen firms in England issued 
their own gdd medals—about million 

worth, at issuing prices, since late 1963. 
Some of these are old-established gold- 
workmg firms or medallioners like Spink 
and Son ; Toye, Kenning and Spencer ; and 
John Finches. A number of others were 
newcom^s specially founded to make 
commercial, commemorative medals, like 
Medallioners Ltd. (having links with the 
Feuchtwanger merchants banking firm 
which has affiliates in Israel and London); 
Slade, Hampton and Son (whose directors 
incline a merchant banker and a coin 
specialist); ai^ First National Fine Metals 
Ltd. (a subsidiary of First National Finance 
Corporation, which itself was spawned by 
the former Birmingham Wagon Cewnpany). 



Ute gold content of the commercial 
medals these firms struck in such profusion 
was far too small to attract genuine gold 
hoarding: at best it set a limit to an 
investors potential loss. The gold in some 
is as little as 21 per cent of the retail selling 
price (which has included a 25 per cent 
purchase tax on new medals sold since the 
end of last September). The highest gold 
content is 51 per cent. Mostly it amounts 
to roughly a third of the present selling 
price. Not surprisingly, therefore, some 
manufacturers claimed they were making a 
gross profit of 25 to 40 per cent on the 
retail price of their medals, idter business 
expenses but before income tax. 

To some extent, the boom in C9mma^ 
dally struck gold medals 'fed' oti' itie 
soaring values of historic coins among 
collectors. For instance, a set of the spectel 
gold coins struck by the Royal Mint for tfe 
coronation of King George Vt.iri 1937 hks 
appredated from about £1% to £375* If it 
comes td that, you can get £6 for a X95X 
English peony, since only 120,000 were 
struck that year against a^osc 40 million 
in most other years., But while most makers 
of commercial gold medals limited die 
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number they struck, this artificiai limitatkNi 
does sot match in most Collectors* eyes tte 
real acardty of ootna originally struck for 
normal use as money, or of official medals 
like tbe Victoria Gross. 



Medal manufacturers all claim that their 
medals sell on their beauty. This is clearly 
true for some, particularly of some of the 
Italian medals struck in Britain by Numis- 
matica (England) Ltd., an off-sh^ of an 
Italian firm. It is true, also, of Spink’s 
Churchill medal, Medallioners* BritiA 
prime ministers medals, of Pinches’s 
Hastings medal and also, perhaps, of the 
straightforward, uncluttered Baden-Powell 
medal, by Slade, Hampton. By contrast, 
Metalimports has managed to make Field 
Marshal Montgomery look like a shifty 
schoolboy, and the Fire of London medal 
issued by Toye, Kenning and Spencer cries 
out for a New Yorker caption. 

Only a very uncertain collectors’ market 
has grown up in recently struck British com¬ 
mercial gold medals. This may be partly 
because there has not yet been time. It is 
also because the design of these medals is 
an important factor in the value placed on 
them, and judging this is largely a sub¬ 
jective matter. The Royal Mint’s medal 
commemorating the 900th anniversary of 
Westminster Abbey is now selling at a 
premium of about 50 per cent; but it is 
one of the few selling at any sort of 
premium. 

And some medals have been proving very 
difficult to resell, partly because several coin 
dealers dislike trading them. “ A lot of 
junk,” said one of the more vehement. ” I 
wouldn’t c^fer more than the gold content 
plus 2 per cent for most of them.” Others, 
not quite so uncharitable, say their rule is 
to offer TO to 15 per cent below cost price 
where they, in .turn, can be sure of reselling 
to the makers at the coat^ price. 

Some manufacturiiTs back ih^ own 
medals. Others act to try fb find a buyer 
when a medal is offered back to them. But 
some don’t do even that much. A woman 
who tried recently to offer a medal back to 
its maker was told pn the phone that they, 
would not take it. . She was recomniended' 
instead to try a. dealer, but he sim^y| 
suggested in his turn that ^e should t^ me: 
manufacturer. Her experience in ti^g to 
offer back another m^al to mother firm’ 
was more dismiting- Here she was cold' 
cheerfully: We dm’t buy back our osm» 
and we’re afraid you’ll find the market’s 
flooded, pealexsaxm’t accepting these gol4 
medals because too many buyers wanted .to 
make a quick cum on them. You could try^ 
advertising, Madam. Our best advice is to 
hang on.” Till when ? - 
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MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 

Kodak Exposed 


I F ifae oiODopoliiea eonmiisttoii’s rocom* 
meodations oacddurfilm are aooepted, 
Kodak is going to suffer a serious setback. 
Kodak lias an overwhelming monopoly, in 
1^4 8uppl3dng more than three^^iuaners of 
the colour film sold; bur the Commission 
did not take exception to this per se. How¬ 
ever, it has found that Kodak's pricing 
policy-—the margins it gets, the retail mar¬ 
gins it allows and its restrictions on retail 
outlets—do operate against the public 
interest. It certainly operates to Kodak's 
profit: the commission calculates that 
Kodak's overall return on capital runs about 
50 per cent above that for manufacturing 
industry ; and in 1964 this return, at 23 per 
cent, was puny oomf^ed with what it got 
from the t^our film interest alon&—56 per 
cent. It seems to be this that the Com¬ 
mission finds against the public interest: die 
pitsumption that the public was Hot getting 
the benefit of Kodak’s technical advances. 
Aiore generally, it didn't like the habit oi 
including pixx^sing costs with the initial 
price of some sons ai film. 

Its remedies are: firsdy, to open the 
British market to more vigorous competition 
by abolishing import duty. (Only two of 
the five groups in the world that make 
colour film, Kodak and Ilford, manufacture 
in this country.) Secondly to require Kodak 
to reduce its own prices, reduce the retailers’ 
margin and allow any retailer who wants to 
stock the film, pie first of these may well 
achieve second, of course; ana viiho 
knows but that the second may stpt increase 
Kodak’s profits ? The ^h prices fw^colour 
film (for ^ all that thi^ company finds the 
public willing to pay them) must be a brake 
on the development of this 
Th4 recommendations raise a nuntlbCt of 
points; First, is this sort of inquiry what 
the mooopoliim commission is really for ? 
!Does the supply of a limited luxujy item 
(worth £1$ million in 1964) much matter ? 
Whfic it istnie that evei^mg^must matter, 
it is also true chat one must draw a line 
somewhere. Next, as a dissent by two of 
the Comoiission’s mambers points out, the 
effort involved in deciding on Kodik's price 
cuts and then policing them will be con¬ 
siderable, though perhaps not as enormous 
as Mr B^ce and Mr Smith seem to think. 
The same effect might more easily be 
achieved by discussions, leading to a ooce- 
for-only price cut—and leave the market 
to look after the rest. But this leads to 
another consideration: that, if Kodak cut 
its prices, mkbt not Ilford go out of busi¬ 
ness ? ks share of the market has been 
feeced down frmn ib per cent in 1962 to 
a pcocarious 4i per cent in 1964. Can it 


really take much Ftiffer cumpetiddn ? This 
is a nice point for a commission, whose 
function k is 10 

consider and which could oe raced with 
a sensible lessening of it as a result of iu 
efforts. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

On the TUm? 

W ELL, msyte unemployment has gone 
up a shade—or rather, not gone down 
quite as much as usual. But only a shade. 
Between March 14th and April 18th the 
numbers unempfoyed went down by 
14,000; the Ministry of Labour reckons 
18,000 would have been normal. These 
comparisons exclude schodi-leavers and 
employers have been taking on a shoal of 
these. Some 150,000 boys and girls left 
school this Easter ; only some 7,000 of them 
were on the April books. At the same time, 
jobs on offer for adults at labour exchanges 
rose by the full seasonal number this month. 
Altogether there were 432,000 jobs on offer 
and 307,000 applicants to fill them. But 
by no meaus 307^00,0 siijitable applicants. 

On the same day as the l^istry of ^ 
Labour announced die April count, it also 
published the first results special inqi|iry 
made in October, 196I43 the charac¬ 
teristics of the unempjo^ (^hy on earth 
did;it take a year and^ half to'g^t even the 
first results out?). Of the 313,000 '\i||^hqUy ” 
unemployed.adults at that date, only 72,000 > 
were "recorded as bring able to, work 
without difficulty. Some 54,000 were held; 
back by lack of local opportunities, another. 
5,000 ^cause of lack of training. The rest, 
nearly 60 per cent of the total unemployed, 
or 0.75 per cent of the labour for<^|; were ^ 
expected to find difficulty on personal 
groimds—in short, were virtually unemploy¬ 
able. UncmplPOT!?mAfeg 9 . 

October, 1964. Includmg all the short-terin 
unemployed in the process of chimging jobs, 
the register of effective spare labour is now 
under 0.5 per cent. About 7 jobs, it would 
seem, chasing every 2 spare employable, 
people. 

NATIONAL PLANNING 

Neddy, RIP 

T he translation of Mr Fred Catheirwood, 
from the Department of Economic 
Affairs to be the pjpector-Geiierai of the' 
Nattonal Econocniic DevelptHtne^ Office, 
could hardly be a more explicit statement 


cf the Govemment’a Intenlidns toward 
Noddy. And these intonfions must strike 
a Chiu to anyone who saw ill Ne^ one 
of the few expanridnisr Influriioea npar 
enough Whitehall to act as a eotmterbiknce 
to die Treasury. As originally set ilp 
under the economist Sir Robert Shone, 
the Neddy office was the nearest that the 
ConsetYatives could bring themselves to 
get to planning. With Labour's victoty Ip 
1^4, this function was taken over-^ong 
with the office's Sir Donald McDougall and 
a dozen other economists—by thc‘ DEA. 
Wwt remained was iltffi valuable: I^riMy 
itself, as a forum Outside the goyernmeot 
machine, where bpsinessmeo^ labour leaders, 
nationalised industries’ heads and the 
Government itself could meet to discuss 
economic pri^lems ^ and the Neddy O&c, 
to generate economic ideas for discussion. 

Now, with Sir Kobeit’s retkementi the 
remaining strong, independent voice fades ; 
and the mating call of the Organisation Man 
is to be beard in the land. Mr Catherwood, 
for all his virtues, is no economist, certainly 
not of the calibre of Sir Robert Shone., But 
then he will not have to be. In his view, 
^ stated this week, Neddy ^'cannot be 
independent of the Govemmem In its 
coUeedve statements.” If so, there docs 
not seem much point in its trying to 
exercise iadepend!^ influence na it; 
Mr .Catfaecw^ ^ pees Npddy Wl it| 
apputkienances as something quite different 
It Is the Industrial EDCs, the ^'little 
Neddies,” that are now moving intp 
the centre of the picture. If Neddy is tp 
advise the Governpieat usefully, Mr Csdiei^ 
wood says, its advice must be soundly-bas^ 
—^whiefa it will be, on information mm thp 
EDCs. Neddy now cmeraes as a sort cf 
clearing house between Government anp 
industry, passing mfonxtatiop up andvprep- 
surcs down. Clearly in thik limited roh, 
no one could.be more uoiteble thl^' 
ex-Chief Industrial Adviser. He ftaou^ 
industry ; knows Whitehall; and knowk, old 
buddy of Mr George Brown that he is, whi 
the Cfovernment wants. But is tl^ enopgh/ 

RAIL CLOSURES 

Calling JBR*s Bluff 

U NTIL quite recently riiere has been a 
distina tendency for British Railways 
to treat the pages at the back of Lora 
Beeching's Re-shaping Report, which indi¬ 
cate the lines and stations he thought shouU 
be closed, as tjMm from Sinai. The wodd 
having gone fordi, BR had nochmg else lb 
do b^ pi^ remorselessly forward. N|b 
change in the scriptures was brooked. |t 
even at times proved impossible for lodl 
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offmls to reprieve a staciem wliich» on 
doaer inspecdon, paid. More important, 
BR’s mind seemed to be turned away from 
the actual idea of running the services which 
were malting a loss more economically. The 
means were at hand: re-organising the time¬ 
table, simplifying signalling, allowing con¬ 
ductor guards to issue tickets on the trains 
and reducing intermediate sracions to un- 
stoffod bus-stcfjs. But it was not until J964 
that BR began to apply these economies. 
What could be done was shown in 1965 
when almost all the annual loss of £24,^ 
was mopped up on the Watford-St. Albans 
line. 

Mrs Castle, or someone within her 
ministry, tus grasped this point very firmly. 
In announcitig h^ most recent and most 
ummttQt sot of decisions on closures, she 
inoioated that closures would not now be 
granted unless new and imaginative ways of 
imping lines open had been tried and failed. 
Her drasions are good—and arc all in line 
widi dlis. Most of the closures she agreed 
to were of lines, such as the Great Central 
which provide services duplicated else- 
w^rc. Those she refused are important to 
the communities concerned and can be run 
economically—Livcrpool-Ormskirk, for in¬ 
stance. 

BR’s chairman, Mr Raymtmd, was quick 
—as usual—to point out that although all 
the decisions taken together will save him 
^1,250,000 a year, those lines and stations 
on which the axe has been stayed will cost 
him ^^250,000 a year. The figure in reality 
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may be less than £250,000 if he can pi^ 
ahead quickly with econamtais, but du ^int 
is still a valid one. Mrs Castle^s decislohs 
only constitute half a policy. The other half 
is a proper subsidy scheme which makes, for 
instance, the Orraskirk and Liverpool local 
authorities pay for the line they want to 
keep, rather than BR, and ultimately the 
taxpayer at large. 

LOCAL AUrHORiTY FINANCE 

Back to De-Funding ? 

L ocal authorities will have rather less 
access to the Public Works Loans 
Board in this fiscal year than municipal 
treasurers had been hoping. To this 
extent they will have to borrow more on 
the market. Conveniently therefore the 
change in local authority borrowing for 
1966-67 suggested in the White Paper* on 
finance of public bodies, as seen 
through bankers’ spectacles, will have the 
appearance of a disinflationary move. 

In 1963 the government decided to 
chedt the growth of local authority short 
term debt by imposing new ceilings on it; 
these were to take effect gradually up to 
1968. In the event the short term debt has 
continued to soar, and exceeded £1,800 
million last September, compared wirti only 
£1,200 million at the time of the Cooser- 

* Cimid 2974. 
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vativeg[bveniiBeffC>^ heU neiTplaii. ^Ung^ 
began fo change Ih' dbe sterling crisiSf!^^ 
the new Labou/ j^verninent, (o Sphre dit 
local authorities, held down the PWLB 
lending rate while other interest rates 
jumped in line with Bank rate. Local 
treasurers thus had a positive incentive to 
fund. For every £10 trf new (or re¬ 
financed) long terhi borrowing, £3 of it 
could be taken from the PWLB at the 
favourable rate. So eager were they to do 
this in faa that in July Mr Callaghan bad 
CO ration thm, so that their PWLB quoC^ 
was taken up more evenly over the rest of 
the year. 

In the event the PWLB has been lending 
more than expected; partly because of this 
sudden burst of fun^g, but also simply 
because local authority borrowing in total 
has been rising more quickly than anybody 
had expected. Councils borrowed £541 
million in 1962-63, £845 million in 
1964-65, and figures for the last three 
quarters of 1965 show a further jump, of 
no less than 40 per cent, on 19^4- While 
this borrowing was mainly short-term, 
nobody at the Treasury Kerned to care. 
But in 1965 the outstanding local autho¬ 
rity short-term debt stayed roughly 
constant. Net borrowing was almost 
entirely long term^ a fair chunk of it from 
the PWLB. So the Treasury has called a 
halt. 

So this financial year the counals 
quotas will remain at 30 per cent of 
new long-term borrowing, instead of going 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 

Stiff vary tight but slight increase 

in unemployment in April. 

BANK ADVANCES 
Up at cradit-rastraint calling— 
after effective £120 million jump 
in April. 


CARS 

Production in March picking up. 
Registrations still high. But first 
quarter's production still below 
1965 fourth quarter and registiations 
3} per cent below the 1965 pre¬ 
budget level. 


ENGINEERING 
Order books showed little 
change in February. New orders 
improved but deliveries fell 
especially those to the home market. 
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The Bank of London & Soul^ Arnefica has .had branches 
jn Spain and Portugal for over 40 years and is the only 
British bank in those countries. 

BOLSA also has branches in the key financial centi^es 
“oflondon, Paris and~NewYork, ^s welt as an office ih Zurich^ 



LSA 


INTERNATIONMi BANKING GROUP 


HEAD OFFICE: 40-66 Qumo Victoria Street London. E.C4< RlflMliNiQlHAW 3;>89 Qr*!>t'£l. ^ ^ 

Street Central 4068. BRADFORD: 65 Well Street Bradford 2B693, MANCHESTER 2: 66 Mosley Street Central 3136/6 
GLASGOW Cl: 64 West Nile Street City 6393. BRANCHES throughout Latin America. Spain. Portugal, also in France and U.SA 
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ALL 4^‘ConvertiUle Subordinated DebEotiires of 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
are now CALLED for Redeibpticai 


CtariBfflMlMi 

9 o long in M market pfiot of the Capital Stock is more tfian 
$77.94 per ihaiOf hokbra el lkbenture$ upoa convcrakm will re¬ 
ceive Capital StodL (and cash la lieu of fractional sbaree) Imvliif a 
greater market Value than the cash which they would receive i^hmi 
redenq^ion or upon sale to the Debenture Purchasers refemd to 
bdoiy. The doihiir sale price of the Capital Stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange on April 7 was $ 100.25 per share. After making ad- 
histment for the 5 % stock dividend paid March 28 , 1968 , the prices 
at which the Caphei Stock sold on the Exchange from December 1 , 
1965 through April 1 , 1966 have ranged from a high of $ 108.62 per 
•hare to a low of $ 68.69 per share. 

Debentm Pinrcliagen 

The Company has entered Into an agreement with a group of in¬ 
vestment banking firms (the "‘Debenture Purchasers”) headed by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith Ineorporaited whereby the 
Debenture Purchasers, who will receive a l^ee from the Company, 
have agreed severally in accordance with the terms of such agree¬ 
ment to purchase Debentures tendered to them by the holders thereof 
at any time prior to the dose Of business on 'May 3 , 1966 at 
$ 1 , 037,583 per $1,000 principal amount of DebentuiDm, £bt. Please 
note that this price exceeds the price obtednable by surrendering 
Debentures for redemption. The redemption price is $]tft32J83 per 
$1,000 principal amount of Debentures, including interest, 

Dellvgky ol Dcbentarai 

Debentures to be converted into Capital Stock or those to be sold 
to the Debenture Purchasers must bO dellvered to The Chase libm- 
hattan Bank, N.A. prior to the close of busindse.on May 3 * 1966 ^ 
together with all coupons maturing after May 1966 ^ A^ou|jh 
It is not necessary that a particular form be used, Debentwhidd^ 
may obtain a Letter of Transmittal from The Chase Manhattea 
Bank, N.A.. 80 Pine S^t, New York, New York 10015 (the 
“Chase Manhattan”), or Ihrough any of the dfRces of Meirill ILyndi, 
Pierce, Fenner A Smith ftieorporat^. The method of dellveiy M die 
Debentures to Chase M!adiattan ii mt the optloir and fisk of die 
holder, ^ut It mail is Used, itgfalered meii Is sitggpstedl The name 
and address of the holder should be furnished when Debentures are 
delivered to Chase Man^ltan* Unless Debentures to be* converted 
or sold are delivered to Chase Manhattan prior to the close of bUd- 
ness on May 3 , 1966 , such Debentures will be redeemed at the n- 
demption price on May 13 , 1966 or as soon fheieafler is they are 
surrendered. 

Instmctloiii to Chnso Mhnlinttaii 
Debentures delivered to Chase Manhattan before the dose of 
business on May 3 , 1966 should be accompanied by instructions to 
do one of the following: 

(A) Convert the Debentures into Capital Stock at the rate of 
one share for each $ 75.11 principal amount of Debentures sur¬ 
rendered, or 

(B) Sen the Debentures to the Debenture Purchasers at 
$ 1 , 037,583 per $1,000 principal amount of Debentures, flit, or 

(C) Redeem the Debentures at the redemption price of 
$ 1 , 032,583 per $1,000 principal amount of Debentures, indudiog 
interest. 

In the event none of the foregoing instructions Is given by the 
Debentureholder, the ddlvury of Debentures prior to the doee of 
business on May 3, IfM, will be treated ei instmettae to Chnip 


NOTECS OF REDEMPnON 

DOUGLAS AmCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 

4% CoRvertible Sidioidtoated DebentBies, 
due Febmuiy L 1977 

Donklas Aircraft Company, Inc. (‘"Douglas”) has elected 
to redeem all of its 4 % Convertible Subordinated Debentures, 
due February 1 , 1977 (the “Debentures”) outstanding under 
the Indenture dated as of February 1 , 1957 between Douglas 
and The Chase Manhattan Bank Cnow The Chase Manhat¬ 
tan Bank, N.A.), Trustee. The redemption price is 102 . 125 % 
of the principal amount thereof, together with the interest 
accrued thereon to May 13 , 196 ^ the date fixed for redemp¬ 
tion. Interest on the Debentures will cease to accrue on and 
after the date fixed for redemption. The place of redemption 
and payment is the principal office of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, N.A. 

The holder of any Debenture has the right, at Ids option, 
to convert, not later than the close of business on May 3 , 
1966 (at which time said right will terminate), the principal 
of such Debenture into shares of Douglas’ Capital Stock at 
the rate of one share of such Capital Stock for each $ 75.11 
principal amount of Debentures surrendered for conversion. 
No adjustment in respect of interest or dividends will be made 
upon conversion and no fractional ^ares of Capital Stock 
udtt be ia$u6d, but if a conversion results in a fraction 
of a diare hdder will be paid an amount in cash equal 
to such fraction mtdtipVed by the last sale price of the Capital 
Stock on the New Yofk Stock Exchange on the day of con¬ 
version. 

The redemption price stated above will be paid at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank^ ’NAL (Corporate Agency l^partment), 80 
Pine Street, New York, New York 10015 upon presentation 
and surrender of the iDebentures with all coupons, if any, ap¬ 
pertaining thereto maturing after May 13 , 1966 . The Deben¬ 
tures to be converted must be surrendered to The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, N.A^ at thfi address get forth above on or 
before the close of business on May 3 , 1966 . 

DOUGLAS AIRC^RAFT COMPANY, INC. 

A. V. Leslie 

Executive Vice President— 4 ?inanoe 

April 13 , 1966 


Manhattan to (i) convert the Debentures into Capital Stock if the 
price of the Douglas Capital Stock (as determined by the last sale 
price on the New York Stock Exchange prior to the close of busi¬ 
ness oh May 3 . 1966 ) Is STS.tX) or more per share, or (ii) if such 
price of the Ciqiital Stock Is leas than $ 78.00 per share, sell the 
Debentures to the Debenture Purchasers at the price specified in 
(B) above. 

StoMixhg 

The Debenture Purchasen may effect transactions for ttw puipose 
of stabilizing the price of the Capital Stock of Doudlas Aircraft 
Cooqpany, Ihe. 
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op to 40 pet cent •» ocigiiM^ I t w e n de d . 
Aod dK new iNmaWinf otapdM of 
a it-fiwwwf of “k«g> 4 eim ** itaaBej boiv 
wmeA fa 19^5 (e4- * 9 bonds), 
tUa win net ifMlify far a PWUI quota 
again ddt yeair. Yoirlfag bonds have be> 
come especiaUy attractive to the CM m c ih 
because every tune a yearling bond of say 
£^o matures and is replaced, nf utthe rjCgo 
becomes available from the FWLB at 
"favourable” latea. Tbia attraction wifi 
now disapfiear, or at least be dfanfafahed. 
What diia is presumably gc^ to mean is 
Aat total Aoit term local authority (fabt 
a® now start to rise again. Because short¬ 
term b o rrow i ng is extenrive, tUs may hrs* 
pose some enrb on conneS^ spending—but 
mud less than Thursday's headlines 
faipl^. 


BANK ADVANCES 

One-Shot Jump 

A dvances by the London clearing banks 
to customers other than the nation¬ 
alised industries shot up by an effimive 
£j20 million in the five weeks to April 2odi, 
with no very large, known seasonal influ¬ 
ences to explain the size of the increase. The 
advances outstanding arc now touching the 
credit restraint ceiling of 5 per cent above 
the total outstanding in March 1965. So the 
banks may need to ^ten their lending 
scrutiny further. The Cbancellor will surdy 
give some new guidance in his budget 
speech on Tuesday. 

This big jump in April advances mirrors 
a similar leap in April last year which 
prcMnpted the auth^itics into acti^— 
tfaou^ then the movement was quickly 
reversed. So this week’s fimires are not 
in themselves oondpsive eviilmce of a re¬ 
newed rise in the trend bank lending. 
Although the latest rise in advances was 
spread fairly widely through the private 
sector, a large nimber of overdrafts went 
to ccpQpEmies ruddim in widt interim divi¬ 
ded payments to shaieholdm before the 
April ist corporate tax deadline. There Is 
thttf a pQssibflitjr that Ae tqhent mA^up 
period may produce its own catrcction. 


STEEL 

Power Without 
Responsibiliip 

N ow we know off about the Sted 
Prices Row. fa faf 'toaual report, the 
bon and Sted Bond tdlsi^ faow it dedded 
faat a new pricing sys^ was needed; how 
ft' worked one out with fae industi^^ 
Fedetuibh; and how tfaf September fne 
Mhiariy' Pf Pober' iwddifig -anathisr noteh 
to its deptirndte tiUfa of fatetftMBoe 
dntfag'Mr pM'Lbe'a Hetsedly fakf't^fgb 
—forbade any change. It it an odd enough 


BUSINBSS: aBITAIN 5^. 

story that the feuentmeBt cf get-ahead pceveat it. But die Board caved fa uadae 
ruthlessness faoold'have put the kyboah OB the threac.. 

an attempt to introduce c<mpetitiaD faro It is assy to see. yAn the gny pimmty jpb, 

the (all but cartelise^ sted industry. It is oaocetnod ns Mem fad faM 

an even odder story that die Iron and Steel pdky would have been threateqed % ow 

Board didn't do ufait it tfaou^ was right disamnafanoe of dbie Board*a ^Mwer pyiWe 

for the industry and bring the arguihent ceilmg prices far the' sted fadustty: ttil 

into the open. For the government, now was, die Boeiri thought, a heceiifai' bofah- 

says diat die Boetd dhh mx need govem- Ia»y of the new tyetfai. (ffir RMfad 

meat consent to fatrothioe the new system; Summers, of the dieet prediiOeie |tlm 

the government .yrould fatve had to tfae. Sonnnet^ vfaich hee- htt eB u faii l a Oort of 

and threatened to tike, statutory aetkn to besiagpofat system aouadiiai|h dm Borndni 
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Why Not a Calendar Year? 


* reason Britafa has been 
aloiig sinoe tSyy widi 
&aiidel years that end oa March yrst for 
die Exdiequer and Supidy and on April yfa 
far income taxes. And the system has come 
to lode more hidebound dian time- 
honoured—even, it now shears, to the 
Treasury. It meshes in nicely widi the 
hdiday prefeteniees of dvil servants and 
MPs. But that is about all. Virtually all 
other key data on the economy in which 
the government now looihs so large an on 
a calendar year basis; a recastmg of the 
financial year to match would clearly facili¬ 
tate comparisons and forecasting. Mote to 
die point, a shift to a calendar fimnefa! yw 
would faring Bridrii pracdoe into line with 
diat now followed by all the common 
market countries, and dear away yet 
anodier adjustment diat would be needed 
after entry into dw club. These are power¬ 
ful arguments for a reform, which is con¬ 
ceptually very simple. 

The Treasury lan’over the ground in a 
memtnandum to the Selea Cfaunittee on 
Procedure, published earlier this momh. 
The memorandum refrained faom unking 
firm recommendations,' But the weifat of 
its arguments was fore com p rom i se, imftfag 
the Exchequer and Supfdy accotmts to o 
calendar year basis but kuving die faedaw 
tax year as h is. This would avoid some 
of the stidder adjustment' problems and 
spread the burden of shepherding financial 
throu^ Pariiament mwe evenly over 
the year. Bu^ aUhoogh dieie wotdd be a 
case for niaihfag (he chfage in two steps, it 
wtould be a pity to atop tiff way. ^ 

The ififiiculdes in 'ridfnng the ExdieqUer 
and Supply accounting years would be 
tnarginal No 'doubt it woldd entail some 
factease in the staff costa iaf government 
departments: figures on (he past year's onf- 
tum and estimates for dieyekr alfaul wqUId 
have to he worked Up fa dbe summer hoH- 
day moUths. Afoteqvfa,' if the present 
suctiession of .’SspfitefifatBties, Vate on 
Account fad Consaldited ffaid Act were 
bNH^ forwtud infadi the ddfit wfald risU 
afa^that PeriiaiiiKht fandd havU'-tU 'be 
gJttfafeby the bcgfaifai’ef Saptfafteet fadi 
of Mn' preseut ftt«-clg|dU(h snofaer reoefa 
Would go by the'board.' But daitpmtieular 


t^hoaval coilld be side-stepped if MFs'eiwre 
to icnp soppleiiientaiiy ewfaiatu i 
‘osi account'' and facieaie die sbe of dii 
Qvil Omtingenefaa Fund to tide the 
government departmenti over laitil dw 
main Supplementariet were voted fa 
December. The loosening of padfauentaty 
control over the purse sttmgs! fafalved 
would hardly be staggering. 

Many of the prwiems stressed by the 
Treasury memorandum on shifting the fa- 
come tax year to a calendar year bads, and 
bringing forwaril the budg^ to JanuaQrt 
also look manageable—certainly over’ tinie. 
The Treasury takes it as read that dw 
timing of the. budget must be doedy 
coupled to the income tax year. So? The 
Treasury argues, that a January bud|e| 
would luve to be based On far less firm fa- 
fernnotion on die company sector of fae 
economy tiian a March budget. Tfa^ moat 
companies still work up thfa full aceonnta 
only ohee a year, in December. How acrfaue 
is this? The authm'ties are now con^fiiig 
quarterly figures on eatned tMofits. Iraririy 
dtey shfald be aUe to lUaie some' pp^ 
direwd guesstimate? of trends fa faoolfafa 
(and tax yielcb} hum tint.\ 

Ihere would be odier prOUeauf. V dlie 
calendar year were adoptM As the finsfahfi 
year, the fall itmaot of fap.'.tar 
affeotitig compoiaw fa a jfauasy wiiiri 
would pot be frit fa dwt hh|efa% 
due date far tax payttepa''hfefa' 
forwArd to October, ThU b^ fafai 
papfet, who how .-enjoy a''ym'fa^iliBjfii)''fad 
pay up, wtkdd' be-'lotid'failMii-' 

Compfahs atrecidy fads Mb- 'fi ii wU ew wiii 
co^ratibn tax. The fait ttuM^ 
to an early . ChangtoVer wtfald he die theer 
ladt of any stretch “fa 'lPlAilHl«^Reveouefa 
staff. The job ot-A0rtinf-(Mt the 
new cpipontdon ahd eantol jelns ttdto has 
already strained BriaiM llevUiHie hadfa. 
Antfiher strAW udfifit die 'ItaiK, 

Granted, b ctoddlot be deue t&fa> tfato 
eMmd. But tine and bdto? eiBatiiilhllba 
thoidd dfaat 'dh 'way' fit ca:-bi(eAM.'fa >'Bie 
itot t«i>'';'<&daiit fUWtK''.''feito'^TMt^ 
tm 9CV6I1I WMtPRi €r€|Minr WP VD 

ytor ;"h' does hUt .have 'to^^tifa^lil hhie 

uKintOB'■fill raillnlV' 79QOO 1 QOnB> jCNHw. 




pffo'inisiiM idB eiii^ evidently 
Lest puUidy, it »ema pretty dear tbat to 
awdigr tted ebort of iutioi>aluatioa»-let 
etew Idp^ h to tenove die maio argument 
(IMi of dxnpetitioiO for aadonaliaing it— 
nic^ lave been politically drageroue, 
paiticulady with an election lo om i n g. Biit 
politioa ia not the Heard's biidpesa ; ep* 
Micfaitg a dieap and plentiful sovply of oM 
tool an eSeknt iaduatry ii. Ifitdmgbt 
ite a new pricing aym« wai needed-for 
theM ttaaoos—and one certainly wat—it 
should surely have gone ahead* and have 
left the government to explain itself in 
public. 

Pediapa dip h^iniatty of Power has been 
allowed to get iiitd hu hditits. Its inter¬ 
ference (moat leoendy over advertising) wkb 
the nMfop#|edt power induaoies, particu- 
laity |Mk hwp hem even more brazen dun 
aa tmoppoaed. Heads of quasi- 
indq^endeot bodies should stay within their 
tetau of refnence—that is, cultivate their 
varkMi gardens—and not jday the govem- 
BMQtfa (any government's) pdkical game for 
diem. Parliament is du place fbc tbt, 
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Crossman*s Option 

T ub buildmg sodetiea’ alternative jpro- 
poaals to the Ministry of Housmg’s 
option scheme have now hem 
offidally serrtd up to Mr Crossoun. They 
aim at oonaidetable administrative simplifi¬ 
cation, 

Under their scheme, borrowers—old and 
new—would be chatg^ mortgage interest 
at aj- per cent below the ofBcml mortgi^ 
rate mxn now on. They would get no 
MX relief on dm interest. Every so erfien, 
each aociety would simply calculate tin total 
insenat ciiet|«l u> borrowers and present 
a bUl «o dfo Treasury. Thus, at the present 
morqnge tarn of pet cent, for eve^ 
chaiigM m hotroo ^ k would daim 
from 4w.;^foatuiy.. Under the govem- 
ment'aoain'adaBme c al c u l a t io ii e wonU have 
to be iande'for overy individnal boevower. 
The dtaw ha ck is that euitax-peyen aiid 
aHodacd cam taipqiera now get tax rdief 
equal to morf wm ai per cent off a 
per cent t nprigqg e rate. So the aodetka 
pfopoae that dmao borrowers should be 
enmkd todaknth^ extra tax ttiief from 
iha Revqiue. Uafi^rmmtely k is this sug- 
ge a dm due taiipt raiie probletns. b is 
an opm secret that dm .Revenue objected 
attooidy m bdng: Jpivolved in any cheap 
iBMigaga scheme. One answer that may be 
found is to adc^ die amkdm’ acbemei but 
.wkhout the. tpecial.opoayidan; for suitax- 
papecs and thoae wiA unem^ nwomes fo 
gat special rdief.. This tmida mean that 
they mosiM get kss dian dufy tfo.iiow} but 
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Mr Calleghen may be looking for wqps to 
hk m din neat week anyway. 


ORUGS 

ICI Expands 

T his week the opening of Imperial 
Chemical Indimries* shmingly modero 
£j millioo phammeutical plant at Maccles¬ 
field shows that ICI is determined to go 
horse, foot and ^s into one of die moat 
highly competitive and cut-throat busi¬ 
nesses. Not diat it has^ been small in the 
drug world, the DyesidRs Division has 
been manufacturing phannaoeuticals for 25 
years and is expert in complicated lennen- 
tadoo prooessea. But wkh an annual sdes 
tmnover of fii6i millioiig of which ^1.9 
million goes mto research and £900,000 on 
adverttsmgy IQ Pharmaoeuticals has its eyes 
on even lar^ markets. Currently it is tem 
on the list of companies supplying drugs to 
the natkuial health service, but it daims 
first pla^ in eaports and 60 per cent of all 
its products go overseas (for which ICI 
received the Queen’s Award). 

Having centralued its drug interests 
around Manchester (by dosing its Sootdsh 
plant) with the very latest equipment and 
a x,ooo-8trong staff, ICI plans to manufac¬ 
ture 80 different medidnal and veterin^ 
products, and when it comes to choosing 
moneyspinners, IQ is on the baU. The day 
after razer’s patents on oxytetra^line ex¬ 
pired two months ago, IQ was offering its 
own brand, Imperadn at £ij tor 1,000 
tablets, considerably less than Nzer’s (since 
cut) price. The Macdesfield plant is at 
present turning out only ^ per cent of ICI’s 
Imperadn (the bulk is stiU being brought in 
from luly), but by October 90 per coit 
should .he iMPOduced^ in Britain. This is in 
line with the company’s philosophy of not 
waadog ovennudi time on new products 
when oompedtors are streets abmd, but 
waiting for their patents to expire and step- 
1^ into an alread^r wdl-devdoped marktt. 
This kind of thinking is also borne out in 
IQ’s atdtude to the birth control piU. 

For five years IQ has had an agreement 
with the Panamanian legisteied company 
SynteXv With a large plant ffi Mexico (dioa- 
genin from which hormones are synthesiaed 
comes from the Mexican yam) Syntax boltb 
about a third of all patents on > hormones, 
and supplies 50 per cent of the worid’s oral 
contracepdves through its licensees. IQ 
distributes Synalat (a steroid treatment fqr 
skin disqatn) and is-currendy exparimeiitmg 
with a new oral contracepave, baaed on a 
Syntex sterokt cooqiouod, which pnaviding 
it proves sucoesaCiri should go pn the market 
next year. TUs'wiU be yeotum 

into the hmnan bffth control machetj 
although h I»s nmdnced ip animnl {hilA 
control pil^ fgren^ 

ment. Other dim, w K 3 hq^^wfil 
atwact a large maihec am thenew h^dit* 
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else pdls-pAiiaqmid and lodcril; the 
Mysoltne and the ImiR- 
estab&hed and-nudirial Paludriaeu But 
it trill sdll oondnue to on nio^ soUd, 
uncxddng jpeoducU like &v 1 oq andaepdc 
cream add m bighly successful amestbedc 
Flnothane; 

nttPBiiiLDiNia 

A^on Stations 

T hb flow of new orders into British ship- 
yards-^-rakeady slow during the mt 
quarttof 1965—w now beep i^uoed to a 
crkskle. Only i4|>ooo gross tons of sbip^ 
pmg were ordered dqring the first quarter 
of the year compared to 206,000 tons in the 
previous <}uarter. But with an order book 
of 2.8 mmion tons, worth ^^321 millioD, 
which is likely to keep k busy nil early 1968, 
the industry feels sufSdently strong for 
some of its members tp turn away new 
orders rather than, accept co nt rac t s on cui^ 
rent unprofitable prices. But this cannot 
continue and the flow of new orders will not 
increase tmless the locowmcodpxkm made 
by the Gtddes committee prior to the elec¬ 
tion are not now quickly put into practice. 

Mr Geddes spedncally wlsdfl ibc 
ffoyeminent to do nowt undl (he ship¬ 
building industry showed some sign of 
putting its side of the house in order. Some 
shipyards on the Tyne are now doing just 
this. Swian Hunter is negotiating a merger 
with Smiths Dock and the rest of the maTor 
Tyneside yards. Hawthorn Leslie, John 
Readhead and Vickers, arc discussing 
amalgamation. 


RAIL ELECTRIFICATION 

Not So Good for Us 

A s we said two weeks ago, the new tail 
seivioe up to Lancashire u good. Now 
British RaUwqrs is beginning to reap the 
rewards ’, ic aajts k is Very plMsed wwi the 
jacreste in Ae nuinber of passengers earned 
oyer the first; tea dm. But for The Bcono- 
mist M least, electrification has had sta daidi- 
backs. Everv Friday for the last ten years, 
bundles of tw papw, destined for Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester, have gone u^ on the 
7.45 a.m. from Euston, thereby arriving Oft 
bookstaUs before lunditinie. The first Fri¬ 
day under the new sccvkethqr did not leave 
Euston until nearly nq^ ^and so (fid not 
arrive in the Nora tnlii mid-aftemobn. 
Nor, when first tadded, could officials hdd 
oqt any better pnisp;ra for, t!^ wadt> 
iippe. 'lute's piK not tooin for nta^ 
nn ^ fosteat of the 
new trains. - The airlinea, when infonne 4 
d this,: definite pre-luncheaq 

deliverf tiaaea q .oply a maigiiiafiy Jhu^ 
pnoe. d* 

lyogicding; ^e liMie for he|ieft.thiitts-PT 
a^msawmile apMpgke tcjOmtt Noraqa 
Riadeca pmctodri ’ 
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In Panama—the right bank in the right place 

The balboa is Panama’s basic monetary unit—which makes the Balboa M<mu- 
ment an appropriate backmund for these men and women. They are some d 
the Citibankers who deal daily in balboas in our five branches in the Republic 
of Panama. Their knowledge of the country’s commerce and economic clitoate la 
as thorough as their fiimiliarity with iis currency. And what’s true in Prnianui is 
true m Paraguay, Paris or Pakistan. Complete banks<on4hB-seene in 45 countries 
on 5 Continents make Citibank the rig^t bank ini die right place tp serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

PARTNIR* IN RROURISR ROUND THl WORLD 

MwSii fasml S mut Immiiw Ootpontlm 





seiMirAte timet, for tiz dlfforont tunnollng projoeto. And the Inippj AmtndlttM will hsvo n Monining 
Oy4drllU went to work. Booked by Our point? 146 niejor tiumei pi o iecti In tim poet Bfo yeore 
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BUSINESSDIN VESTM ENT 

AMERICAN STOCK INDICES 

No Ostentation, Please 


New York 

HE New York and American slock 
exchanges picked a good time to 
announce, last week, that they will issue 
stock averages based on the prices not of 
some selected issues, but of all 1,250-odd 
issues on the big board of the New York 
Stock Exchange and all i,ooo-odd on the 
American Exchange (Amex). For weeks 
the popular stock averages, especially the 
Dow-Jones industiial average of 30 issues, 
have been giving a misleading picture of 
the market. In faithfully recording the 
movements only of AT & T, du Pom, 
GM and other blue chips that traders now 
find dull, they have given no indication of 
the speculative explosion in electronics, 
mining and other “ glamour ” and low- 
priced issues. 

Up to now there has been no good 
index to the movements of the generdly 
young and less-established companies 
traded on the Amex — though that 
exchange has been the centre of recent 
speculative interest. So the new Amex in¬ 
dex due to appear on June rst, will fill a 
void. Initially it will be calculated at about 
$16 per share, roughly the average price of 
all shares listed on the Amex now. There¬ 
after it will be adjusted for stock splits: it is 
adjustment for these over the years that 
has pushed the Dow-Jones industrials to 
its current level of over 945. 

But otherwise the new Amex average will 
be left free to seek its own level. Not so 
the new big board average. It will be 


calculated to start at about 50—roughly 
the current average price of all NYSE 
shares. With some refinements, it will be 
calculated essentially as the aggregate value 
of all NYSE shares divided by the total 
number outstanding, so adjustment for 
splits will be automatic. But—a very monu¬ 
mental but—it will never be allowed to go 
above too. W^henever it gets that high, it 
will be split " to reduce it to 50 again. 

Vf^y? Essentially to plca.se some seg¬ 
ments of the financial and political 
communities, and particularly President 
Johnson. Tlicy have been most unhappy 
that the Dow-Jones industrials have risen 
near 1,000, fearing that this will make 
some investors think stock prices are very 
high, and have been especially displeased 
that the Dow-Jones index c.in drop 15 
points or more on a sharp market break— 
winning black headlines and, they fear, 
spreading panic even though the real fall 
is only iV’m. They want an index that 
will always stay fairly low^ in absolute 
terms, thus making stock prices look 
forever pretty reasonable, and that will 
soothe investors by dropping only a 
modest 5 points or so even on the sharpest 
break. 

The big board—most reluctantly, it 
must be said—is giving this establishment 
what ii wants. The effect, for the investor 
of 1975 who sees that the NYSE index 
is at too then and was at too in .1968, can 
only be to drive him back to the selective 
averages—the Dow-Jones, the New York 


Timei index and some otbexs—to get a 
better picture of the price trend over the 
years. 

It is this lack of historic continuity 
which has already hurt some attempts to 
popularise broader-based stock ayemfee. 
Standard and Poor’s average of 500 big 
board stocks, launched with much fanfare 
a few years ago, is stUl quoted only fitfully 
in the financial press, largely because of 
this. While the comparison between the 
current Dow-Jones industrials level of 947 
and the 319 peak of 1929 is hardly exact, no 
comparison of 1966 and 1929 prices is 
possible at all with the Standard and 
Poor’s average. Since the blue chips do 
over the long run tend to set the market 
pace, and since their fiuctuations affect by 
far the largest number of investors, the 
selective averages do a pretty fair job of 
measuring the market over any consider¬ 
able period of time. 

Bur it is nor only during speculative 
bouts that the selective averages can show 
dcficicnccs in the short run. During 1964, 
when blue chips were all the rage, they 
hit all-time highs week after week while 
the vast mass of “ secondary ” issues 
hardly moved, and there have been days 
when spectacular rises in one or two blue 
chips pulled the Dow-Jones Indu.strial 
stocks up bv themselves against a general 
declining market trend. By is.suing all- 
inclus'ive averages with an official ” 
stamp, the exchanges bad a golden eppor- 
runity to overcome some of the difiiculties 
faced by earlier broad-based averages, and 
provide investors with a more meaningful 
measure for both short and long terms. 
The Amex has seized that opportunity. 
But the big board has yet to explain of 
what earthly use will an index that 
investors know will, even in a sharply 
rising market, always read between 50 and 
TOO. Or doc^ the NYSE think that the 
“ new ” index will not get to 100 in the 
lifetime of its members? A new 100 
would approximately equal a Dow-Jones 
average of 2,000: by no means the limit 
within a generation. After all, the magic 
four figures looked pretty unlikely until a 
short time ago. 

B. ELLIOTT/BUTLBR MACHINE TOOL 

Continuing Aggression 

R JACK FRYE of B. ElHott is looking 
more and more Hkc the Joe Hyman 
of the machine-tool industry, moving in on 
a large number of family-owned businesses, 
either too small or too badly run or both 
for modem conditions. He has not waited 
for Elliott’s eventual merger with the 
Stavekiy/Asquith machine tool interests m 
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a couple of vears time to enlarge his 
empire. His latest bid is for tpe j^utler 
Madiine Tool Gimpany. The bid is not 
Ceoexous: it is worth 12s. 6d. in cash and 
shares^ only just above a^et value. But 
there is not much profit in sight for this 
year. The board and family of Butler bold¬ 
ing nearly half the equity arc accepting, so 
bid will go through. 

The bid is well-timed, for Butler was just 
recovering from a bad patch. It had a good 
new range of machines and reorganised pro¬ 
duction facilities; the acceptance of the bid 
shows how far the better family manage¬ 
ments in the industry ha^e accepted the 
necessity of gett^ with it in larger units. 
If Mr Frye 'continues at this pace—he has 
recently taken over the largest machine tool 
merchant in Canada—^his shareholders need 
have no fear of being swallowed by the 
huger Staveley interests. If Stavclcy does 
not move fast in reorganising its trouble 
spots then the Elliott-Stavcicy merger will 
look Kke a reverse takeover by the smaller 
and Hvdlcr concern. Again just like Mr 
Hyman with a number of his acquisitions. 


GlLT*CDGrJ) MARKirr 

Buy in May ? 

T hh pre-election clouds have passed over 
the gilt-edged market, but the fear that 
Bank rate could be raised to 7% has not 
completely cleared away, as the high yields 
on short stocks signify. In a thin pre¬ 
budget market, price movements tend to 
reflect miduly the individual buying and 
selling of big blocks. But the as yet 
embryonic rise in prices at the short end 
may indicate chat the Bank rate fear is 
now being shaken off. Buying was antici¬ 
pated from the clearing baid^s as funds 
become available after the seasonal repay¬ 
ment of advances to cover tax payments— 
at least that was the market expectation 
before Friday’s bank figures showing a 
sudden jump in advances. Bank buying is 
normally concentrated on die coupon 
stocks with about five years to rolempcion. 
There is at present a dearth of these 
stocks; the two Exchequer stocks^ 6i% 
1969 and 6 % 1970 are rather dboit, and 
the most likely target will be Q>nversion 
6% 197 ^- ®nt a stock as long as Treasury 
6i% 197 <J may be bought, particularly 
ff die banks feel that overdraft restrictions 
wiU be kept for some time. In the past 
bank buying has been infectious. Longer 
dated stocks have risen as investors sold 
shorter dated stocks to the banks 
bought longer dated ones. 

The undated stocks have moved very 
litde and this probably refiects the lack of 
foreign interest in the gilt-edged market 
since November 1964. If die budget 
convinces foreign investors that the govern¬ 
ment is really intenc upon dealing with the 
economic pmUems, War Loan, always a 
favourite with foreign investors with its 
dividend paid gross, could receive a boost. 
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But these foreigoeis tend to have views 
extren^ even in cotqparisoti wkh the blue 
pinstr^e arguments chat can be heard in 
the Qty; so even a stiff budget by British 
standards need not mean a flood of wannish 
ihoney. At home, however, the general 
feeling is that interest rates are high 
enough, so that an appreciable tightening 
of fiscal control in the budget could set 
them on th.* downward path that many 
anticipated last autumn, lliis pcosptdt is. 
strengthened by technical market factors. 

Many of the institutions are glutted with 
unmarketable industrial debentures, and $0 
may switch their buying t^ilt-edged as a 
more liquid investment The response to 
the Surrey County Council issue announced 
this week will be initeresting. It is to be 
by tender—the first to follow example 
of the Greater London Council issue—and 
its reception may well give a clue to the 
future. The coupon of the new stock is 
64 % and the minimum price 98^, where 
the gross redemption yield is 7%, the same 
as the grossed up net redemption yield. A 
heavy subscription and a good premium 
over the minimum price woidd set the tone 
for the market. Even the more likely 
outcome of a placid issue at something near 
the minimum price would not be dis¬ 
couraging. For the outlook for equities is 
poor and company profits are under severe 
pressure; the equity selling season is about 
to begin. Investors who switch into gilt- 
edged have little to lose and could make at 
least a moderate gain. The lew coupon 
stocks are the more attractive to the ordinary 
income tax payer, since capital gains are 
taxed at a lower rate than income; and the 
low coupon stocks rise more rapidly than 
the high as interest rates fall. 


THE HINDE CASE 

The Honour of 
the Shareholder 

T he facts revealed in the Hinde case are 
a disturbing reminder that all share¬ 
holders need not be treated alike. The case 
is the take-over by the big merchant bankers 
Baring, acting on behalf of Onirtaiilds, of 
the minority shares in Fras Hinde. Just 
over 75% of the equity of this small Nor¬ 
wich textile company had been sold to 
Courtaulds in 1963, but the majority share¬ 
holder—who was also managing director— 
retained 17% in the hopes of working with 
Courtaulds and retaining an equity interest 
in an expanding firm. But things did not 
work out, so that at the end of x 04 he sold 
out his remaining shares at los. 6d., a jprice 
offered to the other shareholders. Since 
these remaining shares were less than a 
tench of the equity the purchase was com¬ 
pulsory. 

But one shareholder, Colonel K. A. P. 
Dalby, then Lord Mayor of Bristol, wrote 
to Baring and objected to the terms. He 
had previously bought shares at 5s. or 6s., 
but during the year before the los. fid. offer 
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(i.e. when the company waa already cop- 
trolled by Courtaulds) had bon^ some 
more at iis» fid. He was telephoned by 
Baring and asked to name a price: he then 
asked for and received 15s. a share for his 
entire holding. He told Us broker of this: 
and this broker, Mr S. C. Davey, of Ipswich, 
also happened to be acting for other share¬ 
holders who wer'e to receive ^only kt»s. fid. 
So Mr Davey’s clients brought suit against 
Ck’bttglilds/ it transpired during the trial 
that in fact Courtaulds had paid only 
10s. fid. for Colonel Dalby's shares: the 
difference, about ^£700 in all, was made up 
by Baring and the sum was written off. \ 
The judge was unable to prevent the 
compulsory takeover at los. fid. as Section 
209 of the Companies’ Act stands at pre¬ 
sent. But he gave costs to the plaintiffs and 
said, among oAer things: 

It was a most unfortunate transaction for 
Messrs Baring Brothers to have entered 
into. It was an essential requirement to 
the fairness of offers of this kind that all 
the shareholders should be created alike, 
and when a company making an offer 
employed an agent that agent should be 
scrupulous in complying with that require¬ 
ment 

The judge's point is the obvious and 
sensible one: but the accidental revelation 
of a case of this kind raises disturbing 
thoughts. To get this into the light of day 
required a brave stockbroker, and a bene¬ 
ficiary, Colonel Dalby, prepared to get up 
in court and explain that he had been un¬ 
justly well treated: this is a rare combina¬ 
tion. Baring has no comment to make on 
the affair. 


RIO TINTO ZINC 

Partidise in View 

R IO TINTO ZINC now hss blue chip 
status with lenders, and can borrow at 
the lowest interest rate niling ; but a similar 
status can be achieved on the stock market 
for the equity only by a conipany aUe to 
avoid the pitws cydes Chat kre typical of 
base metal producers. To some extern RTZ 
can achieve stability because the lead-zine 
Cycle is out of phase wkh the oop^ cydeu 
But more important is its growing interest 
in other metals, mainly iron and aluminiunii 
whose prices are more stable. Chemical! 
are anc^er big and relatively non-cydical 
interest of the group ; and oil—^in Australia 
and, potentially, in the North Sea—could 
also g^ow in imi^knoe. 

RTZ's finandal policy is to rely at 
heavilv as it can on money borrowed 
abroad. At December 31st long term 
loans totalled £86.6 million; large loans 
raised overseas accounted for just over £53 
million of this. The Palabora copper 
mine in South Africa, which came into 
production in February this year, borrowed 
£26 million of its £40 million capital; 
nearly £10 million of this was rais^ ift 
Gennany and in return German refineries 
are eotkled m three-eighths of Palo- 
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bora’s production at market price—the 
loan is tied but the price is not. In 
Australia Hammerslcy Iron still relies 
heavily on American money, as it did during 
the development period. The tradition of 
sending money from London to finance 
overseas mines has been sharply broken. 
The main danger RTZ now faces comes 
from the world liquidity problem which 
threatens to stop the flow of international 
capital on which the group relies. The 
American balance of payments problem 
and the interest equalisation tax has hit 
one, but not the only, source of RTZ’s 
capital. 

While capital problems could hold up 
RTZ’s advance, much of its potential 
growth does not depend upon cash. Its 
aim must be to become big enough to 
control its environment—and its stocks—so 
that, as a base metal producer, it is not at 
the mercy of price cycles. RTZ can achieve 
this position only if it takes over other and 
smaller producers—it already has large 
holdings in Rhokana and Nchanga—^nd 
so builds up a dominant worldwide group. 
This should not be expensive since its 
shares have a better market rating than 
most base metal producers, and both RTZ 
shareholders and those taken over would 
gain from the takeover ; it might also be 
a convenient way for the Oppenheimer 
group (which controls Rhokana and 
Nchanga) to reduce its dependence on 
southern Africa. RTZ’s rising cash flow 
from its other interests would help to 
finance the base metal stocks. 

The earnings from such a take-over 
policy would be enhanced sharply by 
RTZ’s high gearing: nearly £ioo million 
of the £215 million net asset value is 
borrowed money and the penalties placed 
on companies trading overseas by Britain's 
tax system would then become insignificant. 
The path to this paradise cannot be easy. 
The lower price of lead and zinc this year 
will not help profits, and copper prices arc 
likely to weaken su^tantially. These short 
term troubles should be ignored. After 
trading for two years in the 25-30S. range 
RTZ shares jumped to 34s. at the beginning 
of the year and are currently 34s. 3d., yield- 
ing 5.1% on the marginally reduced divi¬ 
dend. For what is in large part a mining 
share, this is a forward looking yield, but 
then few mining companies have as much to 
look forward to as RTZ. 


CAVENHAM/SINGLETON & COLE 

First Fall to the Loser 

A lthough Ovenham maintains that it 
would be financial folly to pay cash 
for Singleton A G)le’s shares at their pre¬ 
sent inflated price, nominees of Mr J. M. 
Goldsmith, chairman of Cavenham, or his 
friends arc nevertheless buying in the 
market at up to 15s. But he and Ins assc^ 
dates arc paying dearly for their earlier deci¬ 
sion to take a 22 per cent minority stake 
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in S & C If the bid fails they will cither 
be locked into a company whose lack 
of efficiency they have repeatedly stressed 
or they will have to sell at a substantial loss. 
S A C*s board has shown more fight than 
C^avenham expected from the initially cor¬ 
dial first, and private, exchanges. So Mr 
Goldsmith and company have decided to 
buy themselves further in, hoping that a 
bigger holding will enable them to put 
directors on the board. 

The shareholders in S A C, most of them 
small investors, are now in a splendidly 
strong position. They should instruct their 
brokers to scfl at 15s and no lower. They 
should then vote for the appointment of Mr 
Goldsmith and Baron dc Gunzburg to their 
board so that they can demonstrate their 
management prowess and so raise the value 
of S A C's shares to 15$. This sounds like 
a policy of planned defeat, but S A C’s 
shareholders have little more than a senti¬ 
mental attachment to lose if they are even¬ 
tually bought out. They would almost 
certainly make a bigger capital gain this way 
than by holding on to their independence. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 

Thirsty hut Profitable 

D uring a difficult year Dunlop reported 
virtually unchanged profits (£22 
million) from sales 8% up at £340 million. 
It thus proved that its management revolu¬ 
tion, which first became apparent four years 
ago, is not just a fair-weather phenomenon 
—for profit margins on sales at 6.5'Vi 
remained above the level of the sleepy fifties. 
This is unusual, and there are a number of 
signs that Dunlop will weather the next few 
years belter than most major British indus¬ 
trial groups—whose profit margins have 
never recovered to the level of six years 
ago, or even, in some cases, of 1955. It is 
not just that over 60^0 of Dunlop's profits 
come from overseas: nor that Dunlop’s 
raw material, rubber, will not rise in price 
over the years, thanks to the competition 
between natural and synthetics. More than 
that, the company has got itself out of the 
position of being merely a supplier of a 
basic need to car manufacturers. It is 
managing to trade up, and thus avoid the 
permanent drain on profitability suffered by 
a group like Joseph Lucas, also a big sup¬ 
plier to the motor industry, but one which 
has been less successful in inducing its 
customers to buy othei* than r(x:k-basic 
items. 

For Dunlop is still based on tyres, which 
account for 60'V. of profits. So the slow 
switch by manufacturers to the radial-ply 
tyre, at an initial cost a fifth above an 
ordinary one, benefits Dunlop more and 
more as it gathers momentum. Dunlop now 
has a proved radial tyre for lorries as well 
as cars, and the switch by commercial 
vehicle operators will be quicker than by the 
private motorists. The loss in the replace¬ 
ment market, because racUals last longer, 
is less important than the gain in the 
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surer and bigger original equipment market. 
Dunlop was not a pioneer with radials, but 
it came out just in time (and thanks 
partly to the British Motor Corporation's 
insistence) with the SP41. In this it now 
has a clear advantage over its rivals: 
Mtchelin is stuck with the inflexibility of 
steel rather than nylon or rayon plys, the 
American companies are behind Dunlop, 
only Pirelli is a serious rival. And the good 
big British 'un may have the beating of the 
good little Italian 'un. 

It is much the same story with Dunlop’s 
other rubber-based products, from flooring 
to golf balls. The only dangers come from 
capital requirements—and an overdraft of 
£35 million: these remain very high, and 
the corporation tax will reduce cash flow 
over the next couple of years. But Dunlop’s 
excellent accounts include the fact that the 
fixed assets per employee have doubled to 
nearly £1,000 per employee ; and the toul 
of nearly £90 million has only £40 million 
of fixed interest capital tied to it, so there 
is room for more gearing, especially abroad. 
This will be needed: what with a capital 
programme of £65 million in the next 
couple of years, and a slow and inevitable 
rise in working capital something over £30 
million may be needed. The thought of this 
thirst for capital should not deter investors 
who want to forget about their investment 
over the next ten years as the world car 
population rises steadily: for at 29s. Dunlop 
gives 5.4% and its Price/Earnings ratio & 
only i2i—less than many companies not on 
a surely rising market. 

In Brief ... 

Friendly Tyndall 

The latest entrant to the mushrooming 
friendly society movement is Tyndall Sav¬ 
ings Fund, set up by Tyndall unit trust 
managers. The friendly society, like the 
two unit trusts, will have S. G. Warburg, 
the merchant bank, advising on investment. 
Tyndall’s unit trusts have a minimum stake 
of £1,500, and the friendly society is selling 
certificates in multiples of £100 or £500, 
the maximum allowed. Obviously the sur¬ 
tax payers arc the ones to be friendly in 
this society which, like any other, enjoys 
exemption from all tax. 

Golden American Shells 

Shell Oil of the United States, 60% 
owned by the parent company, has once 
again proved to be the pace-setter for the 
group. Its first quarter results just issued 
show a i2'’o increase in profits over the 
same period a year earlier. Margins were 
slightly up and the sales increases were well 
bahme^ as between natural gas, crude, and 
refined products. Shell Oil had a bumper 
year in 1965, with profits up 18% on 1964 
and looks to be keeping up the pace in 
1966. It is a pity that other parts of the 
Shell empire, in less fiercely competitive 
markets, seem unable to petform anythmg 
Kke as well. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

(Inc or|K>rfiled in tnglancl) 

SIR JOHN iVlliXOR REPORTS CONTINUED PROGRESS IN ALL BRANCHES OE BUSINESS 


hMM fTom Scatefncni by the C^irman, 
Sir Mellor, on the Report of the Direcuirs 
and Accounts for Uie year ended December 31, 
1965. 

b is gratifying, in this tny liriM: year 
Chairinan, to report another satisfactory year of 
progress in all Indies of the Company's busi¬ 
ness. Record new business was written in botfi 
Life branches, and the Cienenl Branch again 
Hho^ved « marked expansion in premium income. 
'Hie combined premium jnc4>me of the three 
blanches exceeded £200 mill ions for the first 
Dime. 

The tnfliien of of the Prudential in contribute 
ipy ao individual and national Wti41-being is 
iiluaerated by two results of the year's opefacians. 
At in 1964, payxneors to policyholders in the 
Life branches exceeded £100 millions and there 
was again an increase of over £100 millions in 
the tJfc funds, which rcprcseitt the savings with 
which we arc entrusted. A great deal of thi^ 
saving would not have taken place by any other 
means and we can take pride in the valuable con¬ 
tribution of Prudential policies to total personal 
>avings. 

INIKISTRIAI. BRANCH 

The new prospectus which wc introduced in 
May last year has had an excellent reception 
from the public and staff. It incorporated a 
ruiml>cr of new features, the most signifkant of 
which was the granting of rates-of benefit which 
become progressively more fpvourabic'^ as thf 
amount of premium Increases. Xn the.>»petiod 
which followed its introduction there w'as an 
appreciable increase in the amoupt of npy pre¬ 
mium income. 

Two particular consequences of the change of 
prospectus are to be w*elcomed. '^Thcrc has been 
a marked increase In the average monthly pre¬ 
mium for new policies: well over half the total 
of die new premiums is now derived from poli¬ 
cies in whidh the monthly premium is 20s. or 
more. Tlua is evidence that home service 
assurance is meeting the needs of those who 
require substantial life assurance protection and 
for wliom die practice of long term thrift is made 
more convenient by regular premium collection 
at die home. The other consequence « a signi¬ 
ficant lengthening of the term of new policies, 
the effect of which is to provide a larger amount 
rtf life cover in return for a given premium. 

An important feature of the new prospeccuh 
was the introduction of policies which include 
fiimily income provision. More than 5,000 of 
these policies were issued li-.r year and in one 
cTsc. w'hcrc death occurred a result of acci- 
deivt shortly after the policy was issued, the 
total benefits to be received over a period of 
25 years, in return for one premium paid of £2, 
will amovint to over £.3,500, An example like 
this confirms that there is a need for the family 
income bene fit policy in the InduNirmi Branch as 
there is in I be Ordinary Branch 

ORDINARY BRANCH 

Tlicre wa.s a further increase in the new busi¬ 
ness in this Branch, both in the United Kingdom 
and Overseas. In the United Kingdoin the total 


new' premium income exceeded £18 millions. 
Our Overseas business continues to expand: the 
new' premium income was £3 millions and the 
new sums assured exceeded £200 miliions. 

The two main functions of life assurance are 
protection and saving. In the United Kingdom 
last year some 26,000 of the policies issued in 
this Branch secured family income benefits 
which amounted to over £228 millions in initial 
sums assured. This illustrates how we arc meet¬ 
ing the need for family protection. It is not 
uncommon for the ben^ts under these policies 
to provide an income of over £L000 per annum 
in the event of the husband's deadt. 

The majority of our policyholders, however, 
survive to enjoy the fruits of their saving and 
an important aspect of life assurance is the 
provision of facilities whereby an individual, or 
a firm, can accumulate a retlrcmem fund. For 
the individual, an endowment assurance, on a 
wiih-profii basis, is a most attractive way of 
accumulating a capita] sum for this purpose. 
When retirement comes, the purchase of an im¬ 
mediate .annuity w'iili the whole or part of the 
proceeds can provide an income for life, only 
pari of which is subject to income tax. Our 
rates for immediate annuities arc highly com¬ 
petitive and this is rcAecied in new purchase 
money of over millions in 1965, a 50 per cent 
increase over the previous year. 

Tlie employer for his part can provide retire¬ 
ment benefits for his employees by means of a 
pension scheme. In this field we cater not only 
foff the great corporation with thousands of 
«^mployccs bur right down the scale to the em¬ 
ployer wiih only one employee. Our Pension-* 
Unit scheme is specifioatty designed to provide, 
for a small number of employees, pension facili¬ 
ties which in the past svere only open to the 
larger groups. With our widespread organisa¬ 
tion we aia; able to provide local service for 
this scheme in any pan of tlie United Kingdom, 
thus relieving the employer of much administra¬ 
tive work. The experience already gained 
confirms our view that our Pension-Unit scheme 
fulfils a basic need, and we look forward to con¬ 
siderable expansion of this Prudential service. 

THI^: FUTURE OI PENSION BUSINF^S 

The past year has resolved few, if any, of 
the uncertainties and problems facing those 
concerned w'iih occupational pension schemes. 
Nevertheless, in spice of the uncertainties, our 
new group pension business at home showed 
an increase over the previous year of over 25 per 
cem, whether measured in terms of premium 
income or the amount ol deferred annuities. 

A majoir review of Social Services in Britain 
is in train. The outcome is still unknown, but, 
as an interim measure, a scheme for wage-related 
sickness and unemployment benefits has been 
introduced. This scheme, how»evcr desirable it 
may be in itNclf, ha.s indirect, apd indeed irrele¬ 
vant, consequences on the pension arrangements 
of those w'ho are contracted out of ihe main 
wage-related pension btmefits. This results in 
considerable exeta work and complrcattoci with 
no real pentskin benefit to the employees, and is 
all the more undesirable because it leads to 
further uncertainty and away from ibe tetded 


solution of pension problems which is so 
urgently required. 

We firmly believe that, given goodwill, the 
Sute and the private sector can work usefully 
together for the common purpose of making 
provision for old age. But for this to happen 
there must be understanding of the respective 
roles, and principles must be established so that 
uncertainties and frequent changes of approach 
shall not inhibit progress. The extent of pension 
provision on properly funded bases under occu¬ 
pational schemes in Britain far ouisirips that 
•achieved in most Western countries, ThU 
provision is a major national asset, the value 
of which is the greater when the country's 
economy is under so much strain in other 
directions. We believe that politicians of all 
parties realise tliat it would be disastrous to tlie 
economy for Utc State to institute pensions on 
a pay-as-you-go system in substitution for those 
at present being funded under occupational 
scheme i. The private sector is already doing so 
much that the residual problem of providing 
reasonable pcn-iions for all is becoming one of 
manageable proportions. If the residual pro¬ 
blem is tackled by the private sector and the 
State with mutual respect, then it should be 
po.^^iblc lor all to have reasonable pjiisi'ans in 
tlie not loo distant future. For this to be 
achieved h is in our view essential that, when 
the State makes any arrangements to increase 
the future benefits of those who have inadequate 
private provision, thosu: who do have such 
provision should be able to secure exception t’orn 
the arrangements—that is to say, they should be 
able to forgo the additional benefits in rerurn fx 
an appropriate reduction iu their contributions. 

BONUS DhCLARA HO.VS 

The rates of reversionary bonus for the ttiaia 
classes of Ordinary Branch assurances are un¬ 
changed but there has been an increase of 2». 
per cent in the rate for Industrial Branch a£.sur- 
ances. There have also been increases in the 
Ordinary Branch in some of the rates for group 
pensions business and individual retirement 
annuity policies. 

Once again we have made in both Life 
branches an cxtcnHion of the final bonures on 
participating assurance policies i^^sued in the 
United Kingdom which become claims by death 
or maturity in the next twelve months. The 
rates of such bonuses have been increased and 
tlic range of policies entitled to participate has 
been further extended. 

Prior to 1963 wc met the cost of final bonusc* 
cnurcly from the year’s income, but for the past 
three years vvr have augmented the dUtributable 
surplus by contributions from the iinpioved 
margins in the value of our investmeOLs. To 
effect this, sums have been transferred from tlie 
Investment reserve accounts in each Life brandh. 
In 1965 ihc amounts so transferred were 
/■3.600.000 in the Industrial Branch and 
£2d)00,000 in the Ordmary Branch. Although 
there can be no guarantee, we expect to be able 
to maintain final bonuse-s at the new level on 
claims arising in the future on participating poli¬ 
cies ibsued in the United Kingdom . Wore 1965. 

The foQawtng table iUqstrates, the vahae of 
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bonus additions to Prudential poticies: It shows 
for specimen years of issue the nom^ rever¬ 
sionary bonus additions and also the final bonus 
ior an Ordinary Branch participating endowment 
assurance policy with an original sum assured of 
£1,000 which becomes a claim ihis year. 


Year of 
Issue 

Rever¬ 

sionary 

bonuses 

F'inal 

bonus 

Total sum 
assured and 
bonuses 


c 

c 

c 

1926 

111 

376 

2,153 

1936 

5ol 

29o 

1,S57 

1946 

4.26 

209 

1,635 

1951 

367 

150 

1,517 

1956 

275 

! 

«1 

1,356 


h will be apparcni from these examples that 
ihe final bonu^ is a very si^^niiicain rector in ihe 
KneriTN 10 i>olieyholJers. 


(.INIUAI. nUANLlI 

The overall iindcnv-Htinc results show a profit 
nl j(’271,000 compared wiih a prohr of Xi347,(500 
jn 196-4 and a loss of / 4 ?8,000 m 1963. 'Die 
mar^^in of profit ot less than one per cent of 
ilu- premium income reniains a very slender 
one on which to openiic. 

] am pleased lo repori an iinJerwniinu prolit 
m the I'iie i.CuOuni for rhe first time since 19^], 
At home, a sritisfictory prolit uas recorded in 
spite of the coniiiiLiinK liiiili rnie of naiinnul lire 
wastage: recent adjustments in pri-'niium rates 
have helped to maintain a prornable account. 
There is. however, no real muti of abatement in 
the annual cost of fire dam.uic and the situation 
needs to be closely watched and every en¬ 
couragement given to saicty precautions. A l^rge 
proportion of our fire politics include cover 
against storm, flood and tempest, no that extreme 
weather damage rends to cause severe fluctua¬ 
tions in the Fire account. Although in 19s5 
there were eenain areas where our claim service 
was called into prompt action, fonuna^elv the 
damage was not widespread or prolonged 

Our fire bu'^incis overseas Mrain showed r»n 
undervvririns loss, but, altFougli the experience 
hit', remained unprofitable in Cpnadi, there is 
overall an impnning trend. 

At home our motor business slioAcd a small 
underwriting loss and the tvi.i.ion of this Itigc 
account coniiniies to "ive i.ansc for anxiety. 
There is no doubt that because of ibe rising 
number of road accidents and the high level ol 
repair costs and aw-ards for injury the 

wliole subject of premium rates is one that mu r 
be kept under regular review. It is clear rlni 
increased road safety measures and greater care 
on the road, coupled with the introduction of 
more safety features into the design of mo’or 
vehicles, arc the main meuns of reducing the 
alarming yearly cost to the nation of loss of life, 
injury and damage to property. 

Overseas motor insurance, ivhile showing a 
greatly imrr‘''ved experience, still causes prob¬ 
lems. Not least is the custom which persists m 
many territories of basing premium rates on 
Maiistics which make insufficient allowance for 
the further deterioration in the experience be¬ 
tween the period to which the statistics relate 
and that in which the new rates arc applied. 
We continue our endeavours to remove such 
.]landicap^ lo sound underwriting. 

Investment income in the General Branch 
other than that allocated to long term contracts 
increased from ifTs362,0(X) to 4'],6S2»000 and 
ibi:^ widi .dAC xinderwruing surplus £11 14100, 
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produced a liet morphia )OftiCL02t,Q00 after taxa¬ 
tion, This compares with jC 824,0(X) in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The j^ubat^iuill i»lbr«jnse in invest¬ 
ment income is due both to a much higher yield 
on the fund and lo/a increaw in the lund 
iistif. Welcome as the increP''C is, the* achieve- 
nvjni of sound underwriting results Tcm.uns an 
e^^enlial reciuirement for tlie transaction ot 
CGeneral Branch insurance. 

RHOI>LSlA i 

The embargo oh remittances to Rhodesia 
which formed part of the economic sanctions 
which followed the Unilateral l)a*l,»rrUioii of 
IndLperjdencc alUcicd inMii.ince in common 
With oiher fin-ancial transactions. The conse¬ 
quences ot tlieso sanctions on our business have 
not yet bi en iinportaiir. We are prevented from 
paying claims in Rhodesia uiuIit contracts 
issued ui the I'niicd Kingdom, bm ihe number 
of claims which has arisen under sLK.h policies 
since UDI has been very sm.’ll. We would 
also be pioliihitcd from makin'.r iTiniiianccs to 
our Brandi in Rhodesia. The IJianch is. how¬ 
ever, free to continue its usual tipciaiions as 
legards ixiJicic^ i'-sued loc'illy .uui ii has been 
our policy to lu'ld local invcMinciir.i lel.iied lo 
our liabilities lo local policyh olders, we are con- 
hdeni that we shall be able to meet all normal 
claims horn the funds held lo..allv. Neverthe¬ 
less we lelt serious concern as to ibe potential 
effcM of the embarw on icmirnnces because 
ol ilie possibiiily tlial it would L;id to Iuhs of 
confidence overhead in the ability of Uiiuith 
insurers to meet their claimn wlurcver they 
might arise and whatever the i. ircumstances 
might be. We therefore vvekoiued the state¬ 
ment by the (di.incelior of the F\chcqucr in the 
Mouse of Ckmimons mi F\bru:uy Sth when he 
said thai the present sitinuion as between iJtc 
Urwied Kingdom and Rhodcssa could not arise 
between tile Ihiiied Kingdom .nui an indepen¬ 
dent sov,.re'''ii sLuie, th;ii ibis situation is lem- 
pomrv and that the embargo ^.lJl he lilted as 
■'Oon us consiiiutional governmiiit is restored. 


DIVIOFNDS 

On the A slia.es a fin.jl div'idenJ has been 
tled.'jicd c>f 6 3rd net of in..ome tax making 
with the interim dividend paid in November, 
1"6> a total dividend of 10.3d. for the year, an 
inciiMsc of .Xd. over that for 1964, The total 
.sMoc.nions from the surpluses for the vear trans- 
hired to tlie .Shareholders Account .A Shares) 
.MiOLiDi lo lOSlJ. per -.hare, and aher providing 
lor ihe tiu'idcTid loi the year tin* balance of 
/ MO. ’>36 ha'? been retained in ihe Account. 

On the r* Jiaies a final dividend has been 
declared of .3.Id. net of income tax making with 
the inienm dividend paid in November, 196.S a 
total dividend of ^.Sd. for the vear, an increase' 
of .3d. over tlui for 1964. The anioum irans- 
I erred lo Mhe Shwelw^der^‘Actoim fGwiemI' 
Htpnch) is less than for 1964 bttt aH^' vXplHined 
in* last ye.ir*.s .Suitcmenl. a laiger than normal 
^i^ was irnnsft’i red in that year ni order to 
eiilihle the Directors to pay an initial interim 
dividend. 

As was staled at the lime of the bonus and 
dividend announcement in Match, the effect of 
the F'inance Act 1965 on the taxation of the 
L|^e branches has not yet been fully esublishcd, 
a ijdf 

tially affected bj[ the new tax jposiiion. In 
thg'^IjfrflctiDi* have 
ttoiyie ipa 1 1 er ri of dt vi s ion of' surp|ul' 
and sha^fioideiis a|s 
ptolWe that whefi me ^position 

the Inland Revenue there 
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will be some inorea.se in the total tax of thetc 
branches including Schedule V tax. U dreom- 
stanoes warrant, the Directors will cnoHider exer¬ 
cising iht diHcretion which they have tinder 
the Articles of Association to make some adjust¬ 
ment to the proportions in which future sur¬ 
pluses are divided. 

The effect of the Finance Act 1965 on the 
Gencr.il Branch is the same fts for other trading 
companies and renders it accountable for Cor¬ 
poration Tax on gross surplus and for Income 
Tax under Schedule F in respect of dividends 
paid. We havL estimated that because of the 
iransiiiamil arrangements there aViI! be no 
li.ihiliiy for Schedule F lax in respect of 1965. 
In future years the liability for lax will depend 
tin a number ol factors, including the amount 
ul the plofit^. ihr dividends we declare and the 
franked iiivcstnient income. Mad the future 
basis of taxation applied in full to the 196!^ 
ucci>unf.s the tax liability in this Branch (or that 
year would have been no more nneruus than 
under the luriner b.^sis. 

IWfM MINI'S 

The tvAXi main influences on the investnx-nt 
stcfie in 1965 were the sterling crisis and the 
Finance Act which introduced both a Gorponi- 
iion J'ax and a major extension ot the Gapital 
Ciains Tax. Both these factors have caused 
a great deal of unceriB'nty and have made the 
lormulaiion of investment policy cxirciucly 
diUicvUi. Aliliuugh the picssur 4 i« on aiciling 
wcie relieved in the latter monthtt of ijic year, 
the deflatioftiiiry measures taken virith a view to 
improving the position have been nullified by 
the continuing increase in personal rnnsumpiion. 
'J'he complexities of the 1965 Finance .Act are 
considerable and ii will be* some time, before 
investors arc able to assess with any confidence 
their effect on the long term investment outlook. 
On flic other hand, some of the effects of the 
new ift\ structure w-cre recognised very quickly. 
The tax changes encourage companies ro retain 
pruliU in the business rather than pay dividends, 
and thus fend to reduce Ihe role which the 
capital market plays in reallocating xnvit)0^ into 
the most efficient channels. A second dfdct ihyt 
rapidly became dear to industrial companies is 
iJiai financing by boiiowcd money has become 
rduiively more aiir.utivc than finaneipg by 
equity issues. In 1964 companies in the United 
Kingdom raised £231 millions by way of ordin¬ 
ary shares, whereas only £77 millions was raised 
in this form in 1965. Interest rates have, in 
general, remained at a high level and this, to¬ 
gether with the large demand from indq<it|y for 
borrowed money, has led to fisod miercsf invest¬ 
ments being available on attraclivc terms 
throughout the year. 

These factors were reflct tcd In our United 
Kingdom investments made during the year 
when we invested over £60 millions in deben- 

ticL coniiiaced w6ih.-')0l4 millions in ordttiary 
shares, and of the Utter figure less thai £\ 
million was in respect of rights issues. Ourhotal 
investmentir. made in 1965, at borne and jA'cr- 
seas, including the rc-lnvcmmeiit of ihc pro^ds 
of sales and redemptions, amounted to jpi39 
millions, of which £30 millions was in regpeci 
of our overseas branches. The major ferns 
which j^tr^ibuced to this total were £10 mifeons 

Government securities of overseas territories, £39 
ifllfeif^ M d6b««uures, £16^foWM^W'^ary 
^ ntiJilbn]ri«¥'prop<^#l|nd 

At tl time when the 

sbares is ' uncertain, inve*tt"->‘lw3felass 
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pnHMVty hM coniidenble RCtractioti for life 
funds and pur investment of £31 millions in 
1965 brings the toul in this field tca*over £250 
millions. Although the restrictive crcdil situa- 
Sion and Government controls on building have 
much reduced the opportunities for carrying out, 
or financing, new property developments, since 
the 1965 Finance Act more owners have offered 
existing properties for sale. This latter position 
has tnade it possible for us to select many accept¬ 
able propositions giving a good spread of loca¬ 
tion and at yields that compare favourably with 
Other forms of investment. 

In the General Branch, in which k was evi¬ 
dent tiiat the 1965 Finance Act had added to 
the relative advantages of franked investment 
income, we directed a large part of our new 
invcNtment into good class preference shares. 

During last year we received the benefit or 
further substantial increases in ordinary share 
dividends, although these tended to lessen as 
the year wore on. The effect of these, together 
with increases in rents obtained from property 
investments where the leases came up for revision 
during the year, has enabled us to show a further 
advance in the overall yields on our fiimds dur¬ 
ing the year. The yield for 1965 on the Ordin¬ 
ary Branch fund, which includes the funds of 
our overseas branches, was £7 2s. Hd. per cent, 
an increase of 5s. Id. per cent and that on the 
Industrial Branch fund was £7 17s. 6d. per cent, 
an increase of 9s. 6d. per cent. 
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BRITISH ISLES AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON CONTINUED PROGRESS 

Sir Denys Lowaoii, iBart, the Chairman pre¬ 
sided at the twenty-nintli Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the British Isles and General Investment 
Trust Ltd which was held on April I8th in 
London. 

In the course of his remarks he said that the 
gross revenue amounted to £248,888 compared 
with £226,504 the previous year, this increase is 
mainly due to increased dividends from the exist¬ 
ing investments. Your Directors have already 
paid a second interim dividend (in lieu of the 
final) of 9 per cent plus a bonus of 2 per cent 
making LS per cent for the year against 16 per 
cent last year. This will leave £160,128 to be 
carried forward against £132,733 brought in. 

THI INVISTMINIS 

'i’he value of our investments has again been 
well maintained ; and the market value of the 
investments during the last two years namely 
between January 31 1964 and January 31 1966 
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shows ap appreciatiofi of 9.9 per cent againac an 
appreciatioii of 5.1 p6r cent in the Financial 
Times Actuaries Index. 

Based on the valuation as at January 31, 1966, 
the geographical distribution of our investments 
is as follows: 67.60 per cent in the United 
Kingdom and 7.61 per cent in the Common¬ 
wealth, 23.10 per cent in Canada and the United 
States of America, and 1.69 per cent in Central 
and South America and miscellaneous countries. 
Whilst as regards cat^ories, S.91 per cent is in 
bonds, debenture stocks and Notes, 3.64 per cent 
in preference and preferred ordinary stocks and 
shares and 90.45 per cent in ordinary and 
deferred stocks and shares. 

During 1965 there was a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payments position of this 
country to which I referred at length last year. 
Government policies have already proved suc¬ 
cessful in reducing the deficit on current and 
long-term capital account from £769 million in 
1964 to £354 million in 1965 ; but a continua- 
ition and even a reinforcement of existing policies 
.still seems to be neces.sary. 

Business conditions in the North American 
continent from which I have just returned con¬ 
tinue to be buoyant. Up till now there is little 
indication of stock piling or other excesses, such 
as indiscriminate public odd lot buying on the 
Slock Exchange, which have so often been the 
prelude to major recessions in die past. On the 
other hand the increasing tightness of money 
coupled with higher interest rates arc applying a 
very necessary curb on some of the inflationary 
aspects there ; which arc naturally being accen¬ 
tuated at the present rime with the expenditure 
on the war in the Far East. 

We believe that for selected Investments in 
North America the outlook is still favourable ; 
but it should he remembered that already a sub- 
.srantial number of leading securities in the 
United States arc standing at lower prices than 
that at which they stood some two or three years 
ago. In Australia and Malaysia buoyant con¬ 
ditions continue to exist, but once again infla¬ 
tionary conditions are a threat to both areas. 
In Thailand as w'cll as Singapore and Malaysia 
general trade continues to be very prosperous 
with a sharp rise in population numbers as well 
as in import and export trade. We look for 
further substantial expansion in that area, en¬ 
hanced by the large new U.S.A. outlays. 

With the need for economy and restraint at 
home we do not believe that we shall sec any 
material ‘expansion in oai revenue during the 
next twelve months; but our investments are 
well spread ; and notwithstanding the uncertain¬ 
ties of the current taxation position in this 
country wc look forward to being able to pay 
the same dividend when we meet you again in 
twelve months time. 

The formal resolutions were seconded by 
Mr John Grammer, and were passed unani¬ 
mously. The proceedings terminated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Denys 
I.owson, Directors and jStaff. 


G.B.BRrn0NftS0IIS(H0LDIN6S) 

Salient features cf Mr. J. H. Britton s Statement 
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Pre-Tax Profits of the Group at £1,204,592 showed an increase of 7i%, 
which can be accounted a good performance in a year that was not a 
happy one for the shoe trade. 

Sales increased over the previous year by 18% In number of pairs and 
by 10 % in value, which included a big increase in safes of children's 
shoes. Value of overseas sales expanded by 28%. 

Our retail subsidiary, Wyles Shoes Ltd., achieved a big increase in 
profit. Its sales were a record only just failing to pass the target of 
£1 million. Other established subsidiaries did well. 

During the year our retail interests were expanded by the purchase of 
Heywood (Hyde) Ltd., a group of shops in the north of England; a con¬ 
trolling interest was acquired in the manufacturing business of Hilliard 
and Palmer Ltd. in the Republic of Ireland. A small company was 
formed in the United States, and a Marketing Manager appointed to 
expand sales in Europe. 

Increased shoe prices are inevitable as a result of increased labour 
costs and a large advance in the price of leather. 

As to prospects for 1968,1 have never found prediction more difficult. 
Results will not be spectacular; it will be a year of sowing some expen¬ 
sive seed, but I have no doubt that later harvests will justify the cost. 


1 FOUR YEAR SUMMARY 

OF RESULTS 




IBIB 

IBBB 

IBS! 

1M2 

Profit Before Tax 

£ '000 

t,2BS 

1.123 

814 

516 

Profit After Tax 

£ '000 

74S 

572 

421 

259 

Ordinary Dividend (net) 

£ '000 

21B 

193 

149 

90 

Capital A Reserves 

£ '000 

2.B47 

2,724 

2,181 

1.444 




e.B. BRITTON & SONS 
(HOLDINOS) LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS Of FOOTWEAR 
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POINTS FROM VISCOUNT WEIR'S STATEMENT FOR IM 

Last year f predicted that 1965 would see continued improvement in your Group 
although not at the same rate as that which marked the advance in 1*)64 over that 
of 19()3. 1 am therel'orc pleased to report to Stockholders that, in the event, our 
expectations have been realised and indeed tlui ihe Group’s pci’l'onnancc has been 
somewhat better than we expected. 

Output rose to £31.6 million, an increase of £3.4 million over 1064, or just over 
12%. On this output our gross earnings were £2.3 million, an increase of £700,000 
or 43%. 'rhesc results are most encouraging. It is also encouraging to note that the 
rate of earnings in relation to output has risen from 5.7% to 7.3% which, if still not 
entirely satisfactory, is a useful step in the right direction. 

Apart from your Group’s performance in terms of gross earnings and output, 
input was satisfactory, although not so great as in which was of course a very 
exceptional ye*ir, almost entirely because of the placing of a number of important 
powe»* station equipment contracts by the Central Electricity Gencrjiing Btwrd and 
the Soutli of Scotland Electricity Board. The timing of the power station pro¬ 
gramme meant that orders on this scale were not repeated in 1965. 

Dividends: In view of our improved performance, the total dividend for the year 
has been increased from 16% to 20“'o and w'c have adopted the practice, not un¬ 
common in this unusual year, of declaring a second interim dividend to enable 
payment to be made before 5th April, 1966. 

We are also satiated tli^t we can, to the Ci>inpany*s advantage, advance our 
normal interim dividend declaration for 1066, because of the f inance Act, 
1965. The Directors have therefore declared an interim dividend of for that 
year, payable on 3lst March, 1966. 

Proapccts: Most of our companies have healthy order books ;ind some arc 
oonlidciitly budgeting for an increase in orders and production in lOfjt). Earnings 
must therefore depend on our ability to offset the risiiig tide of produciiou co.sts by 
improved efficiency, always assuming a reasonably stable economic environment. 

Taking the Group as a whole I believe that we can look for a further increa.se in 
our output and earnings in 1966; but, clearly, the further we go in our recovery 
from the low levels of 1963, the less scope llierc is for improvements such as we 
have seen in the last wo year?. It is therefore rcaliMic to assume that the rare of 
progress wt shall achieve in 1966 will be modest in relation to that of 1964 and 1965. 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT 

TURNOVER AND EARNINGS 
AGAIN UP 

HEALTHY ORDER BOOKS 


Summary of Rosults ,,0 

Tarnovar SI,S70AI0 

Profit Noforo tax 2,Ml, Gil 

Taxation (includes U.K. Corporation 
Taxat3S%) 7M,iM 

Profit aftor tax altrlbutablo 
to Stoekholdora 1.S13,iM 

Divldondt (net) on Ordinary 
Stock off £4,isi .oM mjm 

Principal Companies and Products 

Modium to Heavy Inginaorlno: 

G. A J. WEIR LIMITED 
Power plarft auiMInrles; feed and process pumps; marino 
auxiliaries: compreasora. 

DRYSDALE A COMPANY LIMITED 
Centrlfuoni, axlnl flow and rotary oear pumpa. 

WEIR-PACIFIC VALVES LIMITED 

Valves for the oil, chemical and other induslrlat. 

Enotnoerino Suppilea 4 Sorvicea: 

CATTON AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Steel castings. 

E. dOPLING A SONS LIMITED 
Steel castings. 

B.A.L LIMITED 

Precision moulded rubber packings and seala. 

Buildinfi I 

WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Houses and schools; industrlnUsed building. 

Aircraft Morvicaa A LHilit ffHotal-Worklno: 

THE C. F. TAYLOR COMPANIES 

Aircraft components, sheet metnl work, reinforced plastics, 
film wrapping machinery. 

2WICKY LIMITED 

Aircraft handling and refuelling equipment. 

A/)d comfiMnfes in CanadM, Au&irilis, Fruncti, lUfjf, Sptlln,HQihtt>d, 
Germany. 


(.'tffites of rAd Report ofid Account* moy be obtained from ihe Gsmyoov Seettrary, 
(I. y IT>(V lioUniXf l.Miited, Cathcartt Clatyow, S,4, 


1M4 

ai,iM.Boo 

BI5,GOO 

147,000 

(1094)205.000 
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brilliant results and 


On March 28 , 1966 , there was held in Milan the Ordinary 
atid Extraordinary Annual General Meeting of Momecatini* 
presided over by Dr Carlo Faina, Chairman and Managing 
Uirtotor of the Company. The Meeting was attended by 1,109 
shareholders, representing in person or by proxy 128 . 762,307 
shares. 

EXTRAORDINARY SESSION 

in his report Dr Faina described the Moniccatitii-Edison 
merger project which, lor Montecalini, crowns seventy-eight 
years of activity characterised by ever-growing development 
and constant adjustment to the economic and productive 
realities ol Italy. I he Chairman began by recalling how the 
complex inheritance from the past, the fasit-nioving and deep- 
rooted evolution that has in recent times ty(Mlied Montecatini's 
principal operative sectors and the circumstances brought about 
by the economic recession have already led to eseeplionally 
important operations such as the Agreement with the Shell 
Group for ihe constitution of Monleshell Peirochimica and. 
more recently, the merger with SADE. The measures today 
proposed, the Chairman stated, “are ol even mote far-tlung 
scope and can justly be considered the merited culnimalion of 
a long-standing plan." In this connection. Dr I aina summed 
up the salient stages of expansion ol the Companv siarting from 
1888 , the year of its constitution, up to the piesent iimc. Par¬ 
ticular reference was made to the last ten years, and this in 
order to quote a figure of remarkable signilicance the overall 
turnover. Ten years ago. the Montecatini Group of Italian 
Companies had u turnover of 265 thousand million Lire and 
the Moniccalini Company in itself a turnover of 152 thousand 
million Lire ; corresponding data in respect ot 1965 are for the 
Group 585 thousand million Lire and, for the Company. 
225 thousand million Lire, which means that Monlecatini 
already has. on its own. a turnover not very diifercnt trom that 
of the entire Italian Group ten years ago. 

Other important pointers attesting the high degree of tech¬ 
nical efficiency attained are the three hundred and sixty-four 
plants planned or constructed on behalf of tliird parties in 
Italy and abroad, and by the high number of grants and assign¬ 
ments of Monlecatini patent licences and know-how in many 
parts ol the world, the USA included. 

The Chairman then gave a full analysis of the present 
situation, pointing out that, wkhirt a system of relatively 
unfettered tiading, adequate means and dimensions become for 
basic industries a strict necessity and, on occasion, even a 
condition of survival. One of the ways of salving this problem 
is the concentration of Companies, which is indeed the method 
adopted by the more important European and US industries. 
Against this background of a general convergence of forces, 
die structure and activities of the Momecatini Group and the 


Edison Group, respectively, are of a kind that make clear the 
reasons tor and the advantages of the merger project, the broad 
nature of which is already known. 

Monlecatini, with its targe investment programmes and 
great wealth of patents, is matched by Edison—-with its 
extensive cash availability and solid financial traditions. As 
far as advantages are concerned, after the merger has become 
executive, the participation of Montecatini and Edison, con¬ 
jointly, in the production of the European Common Market 
will be notably increased ; particularly so in the production 
of fundamental intermediates, fertilizers, plastics materials and 
synthetic fibres. Furthermore, both Groups having, each on 
its own account, dillerent investment programmes each 
involving several hundreds oi thousands of million Lire, the 
working out of a single, unified programme will allow 
undoubtedly more efficient utilisation of the means available. 

Other advantages will be those relative to possibilities of 
economy in production costs, of setting up a more widespread 
and at the sime time less complex commercial organisation 
and ol allowing notable extension to Research. 

In conclusion. Dr Faina described the procedure with which 
the merger will be put into efl’ect, explaining that for reasons 
of taxation, duly specified, it is not possible to merge the two 
Companies into a new organism. Consequently the merger 
will be made by incorporation of one Company into the other 
and it was found convenient that Edison be the incorporanl. 

The Report of the Board of Auditors was then read. 

ORDINARY SESSION 

The first part of Dr Faina's report included a reading of the 
Report ol ihe Board of Directors on the Montecatini Balance 
Sheet lor the Financial Year 1965 . 

The production of pyrite increased to 1 . 372,622 tons, that 
of bauxite registered a slight falling-off, as was also the case in 
the marble sector—in part caused by the recession in the Build¬ 
ing industry: the production of potassium salts, on the other 
hand, was I on her developed and showed an increase of 13.5 
per cent over ihe 1964 figures. Progress on the fertilizer market 
was satisfactory, as were also the sales abroad of non-cuprous 
fungicides. Equally positive activity was registered in the 
following sectors: sulphuric acid, formaldehyde, melamine, 
titanium dioxide, inorganic coloured pigments, raw maleiials 
for synthetic detergents, fluorine and chlorine derivatives. 

In the vast field of plastics materials, continuation was made 
with the qualitative improvement of fluorinated resins; thermo¬ 
setting resins, however, showed no sales progress. Activity in 
the field of ion exchange resins rmnakied unchanged also. A 
favouriible trend was seen in the field of acrylic polymers 
(Vedril), nitrile rubbers (Elaprim), high impact ABS copolymers 
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(Urtal) and acrylic copolymers (Crilat), Vipla PVC resins and 
Moplcfan polypropylene films. 

There was an appreciable increase in the prtxluction of 
plastics materials on the part of the Associate Company 
Monteshcll Petrochimica, which in 1965 achieved an overall 
turnover of 70 thousand million Lire. The same kind of pro¬ 
duction increase occurred in respect of synthetic and artificial 
fibres, especially the cellulose acetate yams Rhodia and Albene 
and the polyester fibre Tcrital, all produced by the Associate 
Company RhodiaUx'e (showing in 1965 an overall turnover of 
8) thousand million Lire), and also in respect of the other two 
fibres Meraklon (polypropylene) and Movil (vinyl), produced 
by the Associate Company Polymer. Production in the paints 
sector was normal, but there was a slight falholT in the fields of 
metallurgical coke, mining explosives and dycstiilfs. In the 
important pharmaceutical products sector, the Associate Com¬ 
pany Farmitalia showed an overall turnover of 300 thousand 
million and two hundred million Lire, with an increase over 
l%4 ol 13 per cent. As regards, finally, the metallurgical 
industry, in l%5 the Group produced 72,437 tons of aluminium 
and the Associate Company Moiitcponi & Monievecchio is 
pressing forward with a complex of imdcriukings that will 
enable it to produce, in 1%8, 70,000 tons of zinc and 30,000 
lon.s of lead. 

After describing the satisfactory progress in production on 
ihe part of Associate Companies abroad, the Chairman con¬ 
cluded by dwelling on the achievements of the Group in all 
parts of the world resulting directly Irom its Research work and 
icchnical methods ; patent licences granted and assignments 
1)1 know-how made over the past ten years yielded, in 1965. a 
sum of approximately 5 tjiousand million Lire. 

After the reading of the Report of the Board of Auditors on 
tne Balance Sheet, questions were put by numerous share¬ 
holders. to whom Dr Faina gave exhaustive replies amidst 
frequent demonstrations of approval. 

A special applause was then given by the Meeting as per¬ 
sonal tribute to the Chairman. 

The Meeting approved the Report of the Board ol Directors 
and the Balance Sheet for the year ended December 31, 1965. 
With votes in favour representing I28.759.(X)6 shares, votes 
against representing 1,801 shares and abstentions represeming 
1,700 shares. 

The Dividend—fixed as for the previous Financial Year at 
L. 65 gross per share—becomes payable as from April 4, 1966. 

The Meeting then made resolution for the members of the 
Board ol Directors to number 24. and unanimously reconfirmed 
m Office all those Directors whose term of Office had expired. 

The Meeting next proceeded to re-appointment of the 
Members of the Board of Auditors, appointing as Substantive 
Auditors the following. Dr Ermeie Fiorini (Chairman), Dr 


Edinofido Gorini, Dr Prof Guido Pizzo. Dr Alborto Ravazzim» 
Prof Pasqualc Saraceno, and, as Altematie Auditors, the follow¬ 
ing: Dr Prof Ignazio Battiato, Avv. Vincenzo D*Alfonso. 

After hearing the Balance of the Company as at December 
31, 1965, and the Balance of the Edison Company at the same 
date, and after compliance with the relevant formalkies of the 
law and asceriainmcnt by the competent organs of the existence 
of the conditions for the application of the Law No. 170 of 
March 18. 1965, the Meeting unanimously approved, on the 
basis of iheir respective finunciul positions as at December 3L 
1965, Ihe merger of the Montecatini Company with the Edison 
Company, by incorporation of the former into the latter™ 
which will a.ssume the company style of Montecatini Edison 
S.p.A. 

The incorporation will be effected by means of the alKMmcnt 
to the shareholders in the Moiiiccalmi Company 13 shares of 
Monlcvaiini Edison S.p.A. of a nominal value of L. I.IK)0 each 
share - with enjoyment as from January I, l%6 - fully paid 
up. for every lot of 10 Monieeulini shares, of nominal value 
L-. 1,000 each, possessed and thus, in aggregate, with the 
exchange of all the Montecatini shares for 3.^4.1(10,000 shares, 
of nominal value of L. I,0()() each, of the incorporating Com¬ 
pany, w'hich shares will be by the latter issued by increase of 
its Clip]till from 375 thousand million Lire to 709.1 thousand 
million Lire, subsequent on the subdivision of the existing 
r^7..'>00.(K)0 shares of nominal value of L. 2,0t)0 each into 
375,000.000 shares of nominal value of L. 1.000 each. 

The merger resolution was passed with voles in favour repre¬ 
senting 128.749,262 shares and voles against represcniing 
I L537 shares; ab,%lenlions represented 1,708 shares. 

rile capital of the new ('ompany will be 709.1 thoui^and 
million Lire and, on the merger becoming executive, the situa¬ 
tion i)l the two Companies conjointly will be as follows: 



Millions of 


Millions of 

Ansels 

Lire 

Liabilities 

Ljrc 

hixed Asscls net of 


C'apiiai slock. 

709.100 

Depieciation and 


Legal Reserve. 

141.820 

Amoiiisjiiion 

402,214 

Other Reserves 

89,166 

Invcsimcnis in and Ad¬ 


Hmployces living In- 


vances u> Associated 


demnilics Fund 

54.7% 

and A nil ia led Com¬ 


Long-term-debt 

484,736 

panies . 

66IJ66 

Current liabilities 

252,249 

Long-icrin receivables: 


Prolii of the Year 

37,543 

KNPL 

34^615 



Siock-m-iradc 

98..MI 



Curreni u.ssei!i 

264,074 




1,769,410 


1.769.410 


The Board ol Directors, at its Meeting held immediately 
after the Assembly unanimously appointed Dr Taina to the 
Office of Chairman, Ing. Giacomo Fau.ser and Dr Luigi 
Morandi as V'icc Chairman, and Dr Carlo Faina. Eh* Giorgio 
Maccrata and Dr Gino Sferza as Managing Directors. 
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COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER 
POUR L’INDUSTRIE ET LA FINANCE 


The Annual General Meeting of Stockholders 
of the Compagnic d’Outrcmcr pour Tlnduslric 
eC Ja Mnance was held in Brussels on March 
17, 1966 and was presided over by Baron 
Lambert* 'Jlic following is a short summary of 
the rclev'uni Repon of the Board of Directors.* 


to T’inancc-tJiiion whose scope was enlarged 
accordiiiiily I’orcign registered shares intro¬ 
duced bv Soges on the Brussels exchange as 
share warrants to bearer represented at the close 
of IVb-S a? 55 per cent of the over-all value of 
stock issued in Belgium on these terms. 


In its introductory section, the Report deals 
witli the clirrent state of development of an 
Intra-Buropean finarice-mtirket and stresses the 
necessity to promote its furtlicr progress by 
removitig all obstacles that arc currently ham¬ 
pering the ultimate unification of the various 
national fmrmce-markets in the Old World. 


As at December 

31, 1965, the geographical 

location of Uie Company's asseis was as 

follows : 

3lu 

3lsc 


December, 

December, 


1964 

1965 

Europe. 

816% 

81 7% 

North America .... 

9 2% 

9-4% 

Africa. 

6 6% 

6 8% 

Ocher areas. 

2 6% 

21% 

TOTAL. 

100 0% 

100 0% 

The break-down of these assets. 

by sectors of 

activity, was at the 

same dates: 



31st 

31st 


December, 

December, 


1964 

1965 

Beal Estate. 

t: 25 S4 

38 3% 

Banking. 

23 6% 
34*3% 

Industry. 

40-8% 

Others. 

.. — 

3 8% 


TOTAL. 100 0% 100 0% 


Tile Report comments furtlicr on Compagnie 
d'Outrcnier's various holdings as below: 

Its banking assets account for roughly one 
quarter of tlie total* but are responsible for 
some 35 per cent of the consolidated net profits. 


Banqik* /.aniberr developed its business fur¬ 
ther and still took an active part in the issuance 
of national and international loans. Its total 
assets rose from BF 12*618 million as at 
January 1, 1955, to BF 14,282 million at 
January 1, 1966; the corresponding amounts of 
deposits are BF 10,173 million and BF 11,173 
million respectively. The Bank founded 
Banqiie <ie la Dendre et de L*Escaut to take 
over the business of Banque du Pays dc Ter- 
mondc wliich is currently in the course of 
^Uidalion; the Bank also acquired a majoriiy 
interest in Battquc Ven u.Mise at Verviers. 

The open-end trusts* pAminiort, Finaucc- 
Uniofi and Patrimouial. in the management of 
which Sages plays an active part, held, at 
December 31, 1965, assets to a total value of 
some BF 3,000 millioiii. The fourth open-end 
trust, riP, founded in 1955 by Soges, lias been 
wound up and the bulk of its assets transferred 


• An Lii^lisli version of IIis; lull Aniui’.il Report nuv 
bs olMiiineil IroMi the I'K rtcpr«^seni;tiivr (lIlKf 
ttiiMiiie L;iinl*rr(. 270^ OU Jcurv. I on Jon, t (,J. 


The Ciompany's further holdings in the field 
of Banking and Innancc are virtually un¬ 
changed : Banque Duhois (Liege, Belgium), 
Banco di Roma {Belgique), Banque Europiemie 
du Luxembourg, Berliner Handeh-GeselUchafit 
Credit Commercial de France, Union finan- 
cidre de Pari\, Financiera Uispana Internacional 
SA **F1NTHR." National Fntesiment Bank for 
Industrial Development (Greece), Banque 
Nationale pour le Develvppemcnt Jiconomique 
(Morocc(»\ Development Finance Corporation 
Ltd. (Australia), Five Arrozvs Securities Cor- 
poratiom Magnum Fund, and Selected Risk 
Investments. at December 31, 1965, all 
banks in the Socii'ic Financierc pour les Pays 
d*Oulrc~Mt'r “ SFOM '* together held assets of 
SF 748 million, as agamsi SI* 626 million a 
year earlier. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF 
CIE D'OUTREMER. BANQUE LAMBERT 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
AS AT DECEMBER 31. IMS 


LIABILITIES 

Share capital, reserves and undivided 

profits. 

Bonds outstanding. 

Cash notes and medium-term 

creditors. 

Short-term creditors. 

PrefetH'cd creditors. 

General creditors. 

Accepunces. 

Bills in course of collection. 

Other payments outstanding. 

Uncalled liability on shares. 

Sundry liabilities. 

Customers' deposits. 

Bankers' deposits. 

Money on €.*111. 

Minority interest. 


Belgian France 


2,-418,447.781 

93.920.000 

291.293.492 

99.940.000 

8.093.828 

703,636,637 

1.849.043,552 

44,877,588 

214,640.181 

43.927,328 

332,677,452 

8.294,881,003 

4,725,057,996 

33.000.000 

7.815.332 


BF 19.162.252,171 


ASSETS 

Building and equipment. 

Goodwill. 

Preliminary and capital increase 

expenses. 

Land. 

Securities. 

Commercial bills. 

Treasury bills. 

Acceptances. 

Outstanding assets... 

Loans on securities. 

Sundry debtors. 

Sundry asseu. 

Bankers.... 

Cash in hand with Banque Nationale 

and postal cheque office. 

Money on call . 


Belgian France 
428,098,825 
I 

645.258 

528.506.941 

5,742.275,060 

1.841,215,442 

461,000.000 

1.849,043.552 

254,749.253 

227.343,428 

3.459.791.353 

254.679.785 

3.438.587.166 

426,316.107 

250,000.000 


BF I9.I62,25LI7I 


T>ic rx>mp8i1jy*s real-esratc business yielded 
further substantial profits in 1965. Demand for 
land proved sustained. In the field of property, 
most of the year was devoted to preparing new 
schemes—some focused specifically on housing. 
Compagnie d’OuCremer's real-estate interests 
scarcely changed; they are, in Belgium, Societe 
Immobiliere Bemheint-Ouiretner, Proprictes et 
Immeubles and Jmmosol; in Spain, Campania 
Urbanisadora Hispano-Betga; in France, Union 
de Constfuctions et dc Placenunu Iinnwbitiers 
** IICPI,** Societe Financicre pour les Industries 
du Tourisme, Society pour VEquipemeni et le 
Developpement de Vars, etc. In 1965, the 
Company acquired an interest in the Italian 
concern Societd per Valorizzazhni Tnristkhe 
" Fa/ttir," founded under the sponsorship of 
Italcomult, and whose object is to promote the 
creation of integrated holiday resorts. Tlic 
Company also ocquired an interest in the Bel¬ 
gian company, SA Constructiotis et Fntrepri\es 
Industnelles, specialising in civil engineering; 
public works; electrical and mechanical scheme^. 
Compagnic d'Outremer also created a new type 
of invcsimciit known as “ccrtificau fonciers” 
(Property investment warrants) which make it 
possible for individuals to participate, for com¬ 
paratively small amounts, and in a readily 
negotiable form, in real-estate mvestmetus. 

In the field of Public Utilities and Hleciilcal 
Fqiiipmenr, the Report mentions the transicr of 
Compagnie Auxiliaire d'EleciricitPs grid in 
Brabant to Electrogas in exchange for 166,500 
share.s of stock of this latter company. Tlie 
Company's holdings in this field further include 
Electrorail, Elliott Automaiion Continental SA 
and Inierul. 

Compagnic d'Outrcmcr's Oil and Natural Gas 
interests arc in P^trofina, Compagnie d'AnverA, 
Francarep and Tri-Continental Pipe-Lines I.td. 

The Report comments also on the Company's 
interests in Rcstailing, Food and Agriculture, 
namely in Grands Magasitis A Nrmovation, 
Grand.s Masiasins Au Bon Marche, Brasserie de 
Ghfin, SA Interbra, Compagnie d'Elevage et 
d'Alimewan'on du Katanga " Elakat,** Auxiliaire 
des Grands Elevages ** Auxigref,** etc. 

Holdings in Mines and Metals remain vir¬ 
tually unchanged with Compagnic Financierc du 
Katanga, Tanganyika Concessions, Zambian 
Anglo-American, Roan Selection Tntst, Rio 
Algom Mines, Belgikamine.^ and De Beets 
Consolidated Mines, 

Compagnie d'Outremer maintained an un¬ 
changed interest in Cellulose des Ardennes- 

Lastly, the Company has participated in the 
constitution of a new company, SA Hcliosimp, 
specialisuig in heliogravure. 

The net consolidated profits amounted to 
BF 212,066,900 as against BF 160,750,557. 

The dividend remained unchanged at BF 50 
per share for 1965. 
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UNILEVER LIMITED 

LORD COLE ON RAW MATERIALS AND PRICING 


The Annual General xMeeiing of Unilever 
Limited was held on April 27th, at the Baltic 
Exchange, London, Lord Cole (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his address 
to the Stockholders: 

Oils and fats still continue to be of prime 
importance lo Unilever. In 1965 the world's 
production of oils and fats was 36;. million tons 
and Unilever factories used 2{ million tons. 
(Tonnages arc expressed in terms of oil.) Of 
the world’s total of 36i million ions 9.,’ million 
tons became available on the international mar¬ 
ket and nearly a quarter of this was bought by 
Unilever. In 1965 uc spent over ^'250 million 
on oils and fats. 'I'hey are the basis of our 
margarine and other edible fats and we use 
them in our soap-based detergents. They art- 
used to some extent in many of our other pro¬ 
ducts and even in our animal feeding stufl's. 

Let me dispose of the persistent misconcep¬ 
tion that our plantations make Unilever self- 
suflicieni so far as raw' materials are concerned. 
Nothing could be furtlier from the truth. The 
total output of our own plantations could not 
supply more than one-fortieth of our require¬ 
ments, and they do not grow at all such impor¬ 
tant oil seeds as soya beans, groundnuts, sun¬ 
flower and cottonseeds. 

We buy our oiis and fats on the world mar¬ 
kets, and they come from many countries, by no 
means all of them tropical. It is popular mis¬ 
conception to suppose that oils and fats are 
predominantly produced by tropical countries, 
and above all by the developing countiies of 
tropical Africa. Alrica’s share of world produc- 
liou is relarixely small. The fact is that today 
H is net in the developing tropical countries bur 
in iht rich developed temperate counines iliar 
the bulk of the world's supplie*- of oiK and 
fats onginaics. 

The slow growth of Africa's exports of oils 
and oilseeds is but one aspect ol the problem 
facing the developing*'countries. J'he core of 
the problem is that the prices of primary com¬ 
modities, like those of other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, have been subject to considerable fluctua¬ 
tion rocketing up and plummeting down in a 
manner very different from the much steadier 
behaviour of the prices of manufactured goods. 
This instability of commodity prices makes life 
diflicult enough for those who import and pro¬ 
cess these primary products; for the producing 
countries it is an even more serious matter. The 
solution, so many people tliink, is to lake .steps 
to stabilise supply, and to do this by means of 
an international commodity agreement. 

An international commodity agreement for 
oils and fats, which successfully ironed oui price 
fluctuations w'iihoui distorting the long term 
price trend would be welcomed by Unilever. 
Enlightened self-interest, to put it no higher, 
impels us to this conclusion. Stable economies 
and rising prosperity in the developing coun¬ 
tries are plainly to the benefit of our businesses 
there, while stable commodity prices would be 
a great advantage to our manufacturing com¬ 
panies everyw'hcrc. We try to keep the prices 
of our finished products stable, because wc know 
well that the housewife dislikes seeing the price 
of her favourite brand jumping up and down. 


Bui it is no crisy matter to keep the prices of 
your linislicd products stable when the prices of 
your raw materials are constanily changing. 
And the pricc.^ of oils and fais arc very volatile 
indeed. 

We therefore welcome the steps that are being 
taken towards seeking an iniernaiional agree¬ 
ment in these commodities, although the road 
lo the goal is fraught M'ith diftieuliies. Where 
we can help, we will. Our main contribution 
is likely to be the knowledge that our research 
scientists have built up on the interchangeability 
of the various oils and fats. In the .short run 
this interchangeability may well make the for¬ 
mulation of a workable international agreement 
more diflicult, because it has greatly widened 
the range of commodities that mu.st be covered; 
in the long run it must surely be a stabilising 
factor. 

There is, however, a limit to what the manu¬ 
facturer can achieve by being flexible in the use 
of his raw materials. The prices of oils and 
fats are not only volatile, they have also on the 
whole been rising in the last few years. Our 
own index of prices shows that on January 1st 
ol this year they were 2X per cent higher than on 
January 1, 1963. Nor have raw material prices 
been the only costs that have risen in the last 
few years. The price of almost everything we 
buy has gone up, .ind in particular wages and 
salaries have risen all over the world; in some 
countries, notably iliose of Western Europe, very 
sharply indeed. 

Faced with such increases in our costs, our 
first reaction is to do what we can to absorb 
them, by finding oiher raw materials of which 
ihe prices have risen less, for instance, or by im¬ 
proving productivity through new investment or 
belter methods. Largely as a result of these 
cfl'oris—which have been not unsuccessful—our 
prices over the last ten years have, on average, 
risen at only hall the rate of pricc.s in general. 
Nevertheless, there comes a point at which, if 
profits arc to be preserved, prices- have to be 
raised, however reluctant we may be to do so. 

Perceive, however, what is happening today. 
We find governments increasingly making price 
control their major weapon in their fight against 
inflation. Now, while few governmenis today 
deliberately create inflation, some governments 
arc responsible for it at least in pan, as a result 
of yielding to political pressure or letting am¬ 
bitious spending programmes outrun the avail¬ 
able resources. All governments readily talk of 
the need to counter inflationary tendencies by all 
available means. Cutting public expenditure, in¬ 
creasing taxation and imposing credit restrictions 
are unpopular and can easily be carried too far, 
and check healthy economic growth, as was re¬ 
cently demonstrated in Italy. On .he other 
hand, applied too gently, they are often too ILitlc 
or too late. 

Controlling prices and incomes, however, 
really amounts to treating the symptoms rather 
than the disease. The income control side of 
such a policy is inevitably less popular than 
the price control and indeed it is a hard thing for 
a government to enforce wage restraint upon 
trade unions when the demand for labour is at 
a peak, and employers arc bidding against each 
other Cor workers. In contrast a government that 
announces us intention of keeping prices down 


can count on almost universal support. Govem- 
mi-ius seem to hope that if the manufacturer is 
prevented from raising his prices by law or by 
a form of persuasion that almo,st has die force 
of Uw, he in turn will resist wage demands and 
incrca«ie.s in the prices he has to pay hia 
suppliers. 

Price control as wc have met it lakes many 
forms, from formal price control with legal 
sanctions to “ understandings ” w ith the govern¬ 
ment and early warnings ” systems. But 
whatever its form, it is bound to affect profits 
and this is indeed what we have experienced in 
our own business. 

Even when price control is operated under a 
relatively rca.soiiablc formula, there is always 
.some snag. In a number rf countries the amount 
allowed for profit takes no account of the erosion 
that has occurred in the value of money over 
the years. In others the wage increases we 
have had to pay in order to stay in business are 
not taken into account. Moreover, consultation 
w'ith government about price increases often 
takes considerable time and the losses resulting 
from this delay cannot usually be recovered, 

I'he makers of branded articles, particularly 
basic consumer goods, are die easicsi target for 
price control, and so far have borne the brunt 
of government’s efforts to stem inflation. These 
manufacTiirers cannot pass the pressure back, 
because they have to buy their supplies at mar¬ 
ket prices and pay their labour at the current 
rate. Consequendy profit margins are squeezed 
and this particular sex’tor of industry is paying 
the price for what i,s in fact a one-sided and very 
imperfect tool of economic policy. 

In such a situation we do not sit idly by, 
bemoaning our hard fate. Obviously when our 
profits droop wc look even more closely at costs. 
We are doing so vigorously at this very moment. 
But when one has always kept a jealous eye on 
costs as wc have done, nothing that wc can now 
achieve by cost reductions can be enough to 
meet a situation such as that in Germany, Hol¬ 
land and Italy, where wages have gone up by 
more than 50 per cent over the last five years. 

So we find ourselves in a dilemma. Either we 
must opt out of the market for supplies and 
place our own stnff at a disadvantage or accept 
a continuing squeeze on profits that is bound to 
damage our programme of capital investment 
and our future earning capacity. 

Do not misunderstand me. We are as con¬ 
cerned as anybody to see inflation hdd in check, 
and I would remind you that we have never 
raised prices in order to exploit some temporary 
market shortage or to take the maximum advan¬ 
tage that can be got out of the consumer in the 
short run. This would indeed be foolish. But 
it is neither sensible nor equitable to expect 
the profits of a particular type of industry to 
bear the whole, or even the major part of the 
burden of resisting infiatiom Other sectors of 
the coRununity must also do share and so 
must governments. As makers of consumer 
goods we are ready to play our part, but we leel 
entitled to protest when it looks as if that port 
is being used as a substitute for the whole. 

Copies of the full speech can be ajb^ined from 
Information Division^ Unilever Limited, Uni^ 
lever House, Blackfriars, London £C4. 
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SOCIETE ANONYME HELLENIQUE DE PRODUITS ET 

ENGRAIS CHIMIQUES 

ATHIAS . LKIItl 


The Annua! Ccncral Meeting of Societe Anonyme Hellenique dc produits 
Et Eng^ai^ Cfiimiques was held in Athens on March 31, 1966, and tlw 
l<iJlowing arc details of the Report presented by the Botiid ol Directi>r> : 

HfVlt'W 

The 0«npany’s activities during the year were parncularly Nabisfac- 
tory on the whole, with the exception of the single superpliosphaies 
division where there was u drop in both ouipin and sales. All other 
dimkms raised, productivity to iinprcccdcnted hcigliis and ihe quality of 
the Company’s products \sa.s improvc<i even liirihcr. Sales and exports 
were larger overall than in the previous year. I'tursc results lAcre secured 
mainly owing to the completion in 196^ ol the new piants put in hand in 
1964. as well ii> to appreciable itiiptovcincnts and additions to cxi«icinc 
iiistullutionH. 

nK\PIIS(»N.\ (C.ll.D.) IM KM'S; 


nic followttig table Iisin pr^Hluction tiaures loi the last two years: 



1964 

1965 


(in mi-iric 

Ions; 

Single superphosphutes 0 l«i-0 

266,206 

222.235 

NTiti'O-phosphate 

98.79(t 

108,160 

Other complc,\ tcnilii^cn 

12,102 

11,020 

Compound fert 1 1 isci s 

92.176 

81.736 

Acids 

120.506 

134.40S 

Salts, etc- 

5.9(M) 

6,056 

Insecticides and fungicidca 

1,234 

883 

Bottles 

10.70S 

15,795 

Window glass 

19,68.i 

21,497 

Glass tableware 

2,20S 

2,745 

RelfactCrics 

3,890 

5.812 

Pytitc residues 

41,991 

50.734 


Sulpliuric acid rose from 11^,724 tons in 1964 to 130.19? tons Ust year, 
an increase of approximaiciv 13,500 tons. The new sulphuric acid unit 
with a daily capacity of 330 tons which is now under construciion is expected 
CO be oominissioncd towards the middle i>f the cuirem year. Output of 
hydrochloric acid rose by around 14 per cent, from 3,'>5.3 tons to 3,958 tons. 

Production of the new, slightly richer, single superphosphate fertiliser 
specified by the Greek Ministry of Agriculture amounted to 135,629 tons in 
1S165 and 167,854 tons in 1964. 'I'he steady upward trend in the consump¬ 
tion oC chemical fertilisers in Greece, and in particular the spectacular rise 
during 1964, contrasted with rather quieter conditions during the year 
under review. This kind of check happens from time to time and, par- 
ticulaciy since Greece is still far from having reached the consumption 
figures of advanced agricultural countries, is bound to be only temporary. 

It is felt that the drop in the consumption of phosphorous chemical 
fertiliserri generally, and of single superphosphates in particular, cun be 
attributed to the following causes; 

(a' government policy of cutting down wheat production; 

(b) prolonged lack of rain in the autumn of last year, which led to sowing 
Iscing partly abandoned; 

Cc’ the unjustified action on tlie part of the government agricultural 
•ervices in urging farmers to use nitrogenous fertilisers rather than 
superphosphates. 

Output of the glass division during the year under review reached the 
ui^recedented peak of 40,037 tons as against 32,599 tons in 1964. The 
continuous growth in demand has justified the erection of a second window 
glaas unit and the new kiln should come into service very shortly. 

As hir as raising bottle production is concerned, which showed such a 
sleep fisc over 1964, steps have already been taken to order new machinery 
and to investigate the installiuion of another large unit, in order to meet 
the ateady growth in demand. Production in this sector during the year 
reached 15,795 tons of bottles, 2,745 tons of table ware and 21,497 tons of 
window glass. 

Output of ohemksals and salts rose slightlv whereas plant protection agents 
reflected an appreciable fall, a» .diown in the following table: 

1964 1965 

(in metric tons) 

|fi$ecticicle!i and fungicidet 1,234 883 

Ohemictls, salts, etc. 3,900 64156 


Refractory products allowed an increase of around 40 per cent over tlie 
previous year and efforts are being made to increase still further both 
output and sales in this division. Production figures were 3,890 toiia ia 
1964 and 5,812 t<Ni6 during the year under review. 

MIMES 


Output figures m I9fi4 and 1965 were is foHows; 



1964 

196S 


(in metric 

tons) 

Iron pyrites 

114,957 

103,811 

Lead concentrates 

7,300 

9,001 

/inc concent rateN 

12,475 

12.960 

('halcopyrites 

28,320 

36,174 

1.Ignite 

9,512 

5,619 


In spire of the cniniiuied shortage of skilled laUnir, prodiiciiori was 
maintained at ihe level of the piwj^ding years. Lead and '/me coaicentratetc 
were esported in their cniiiciy whilst lignite was very largely used ui 
tireece Only a small qumuiiy of iion pyiites was exiKirted, the bulk 
being used to supply the I)ia|>cisonn sulphuric acid plants and to meet the 
needs oi the new sulphuric acid and chemical fertiliser plants at Ntr* 
Karvali (Ciivalla) and Salonica which came into service during 1965. 

At the t'assandra mins*s mechanised e.xtractitnt methods were used tu a 
growing extent and enabled ihc woik of prospecting to continue. 

At the Hermione mines producuon of chalcopyriics was stepped up in 
spite of rhe shortage of lalKiui, and at the same Lime work cotiiiiuied to 
prepare for a fuitlrcr increase in production during the current year. 

Lignite output wms cut during the yeai under review' because ol the 
diHiculties encountered as a result of severe com pet it ion. 

Larymna Mine : LARGO, the company jointly founded w'ith the French 
company “ Le Nickel ” c-o-mpleted its installations at the end of 1964. Trials 
were delayed for almost a year, however, because of difficulties in obtaining 
supplies of electric power. This difficulty was only resolved towards the 
end of Decernlier, 190^ and trials began on JaiiiKTry 3rd. 

INVESIMLNIS 

Iiivestmenis i«i new installations both in the various mines and in il«c 
Drapeisona plants were considerably largct than during the previous year 

The total of investmeiits effected during 1965 ''amounted la 
Drs. 95,782,923.40 as against Drs. 42,304,717.65 in 1964. .As a result of these 
large investments production capacity was increased and producikui oosm 
w'cre cut appreciably. 

Ntw ll.KIII.ISi:K PLANTS 

Work on the new' Salonica plant for nn associated company was completed 
ill 1965 and production has begun w'ith very antisfactorv results. During 
1965 the CxMnpany took up the third and hiftt part of Drs. I8m. of h» 
holding in this particular company. This hrouglil the total of fundn 
siuppli^ to Drs. 54m. and represents 40 per cenf of the capital as a whole 

KLStILI'S 

Gross profit reached Drs. 256,170,408.45 which, added to the balance of 
Drs, .399,375.15 brought forward from the previous year, produced a total 
of Drs. 256,569,783.60. Expenses accounted for Drs. 172,283,898.25 and 
other overheads added up to Drs. 94,656,755.25. Deprcciarion took up 
Drs. 50,125,000 and profits tax Drs. 1,721,955. 

Ncl profit for the year accordingly amounted to Drs. 37.782,173.10 
It is proposed to appropriate Drs, 1,955,235 to the ordinary reaeirve, to 
distribute a gross dividend of Drs. 40 per share cm 690,000 shares, equiva¬ 
lent to Drs. 27,600,000, to set aside Drs. 2,500,000 for the remuneratiion 
of the Board of Directors and the Management as well as Drs. 4,502.009 
for the legal reserve, and to carry forward the resulting balance ol 
Drs. 1,224.940.10. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

BOARD OF DIRECrOIIS 

Leonidas Ganellopoulos, Chairman; Elias Grimbas, Deputy Chairman; 
Bodossakts Athinasstadis; Andre Athanassiadis; Nicolas Kogevinas; 
Cxmstancin Veriopouloa; Christophe CarOlou; Demeire PapattieolopcHilas; 
ArtatCNnenhi Romboa; Anghclos Tsttscklis; Emmanuel Haditandceoa. 
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RTZ 


“We shaN sliortly start to reap the benefit 
of years of devefoping major projects." 

“...but what of Taxation?" 


Extracts from Mr. Vat Daacaa’s Statement 

The Annual iietteffti Mvetiuft of Tlit Rh Tinto-Z.im Cor/unatiott Umiietl will 
be held on 19th May at the John Rowvt Hall. 10 St. Junw\\ Swtott', Lamhut 
S.fV.I. 

ms RESVLTS 

piofii Tor ihc year wun £*),522,000 an increase t>f i8l5.0ff0 over 

Oiii Aufittralliin operations shoNNcd .i maikcd increase in proiii over itic 
year, mainly owinu to greater ore proiiijciu>M uml higli prices icalised I'lW 
IcihI and /inc metal and concent rales. 

In the Mjbing Division had a snccessTnl year; a notable achieve* 

ment was the bringing into production simultaneously *>1’ t\\o b;isc metal 
mines at Poirier in Quebec and Anglo-Rouyn in Saskaicliewan. 1 he Sled 
Division continued to e>pcrieiice delays and ditliciiJlies with the new plant 
nt Tracy, Quebec: in contrast to the go«HJ results at the Welland Steel Plant 
and in the mining divisuni. 

Ihe piolit earned in ilie United KmedtNii bv Imperlul SmeHing ('arpora- 
fell in 1^65 comparc4l with IW4. The piolii margins were sMuce/etl by 
rising costs, notably >vagcs. Another major lactor was an iiulustrial ilKptiic 
»f our Swansea Worjis. 

litve wt m mw r InciHiie showed considerable increase, part of wliich v\as due 
to an extra >car\ grt>ss dividend oT ChKK.OtM) being paid by British Titan 
Products dm mg the year. 

nNANtIH 

Flic holders of the £10 million S' "; Unsecured 14»an Stock of tliccmupuny 
have gixen notice that tlicy intend to cscrcisc their options to sukHcrihe on 
.H)th June l%h I'm- 7.*^54,2K1 ordinary shares of the company at the pi ice 
of 25s. l^d. per share and to tender ihcn loan stock in satisfaction of tint 
purchase price. 

PIIMEOTS INIBER BEVHLBPmBT 
PwlwlNira 

At the P.ilabora mine in South Africa, in which we have a controlling 
interest and a .T9'''o beneficial interest, the siiK’licr already opeiaiingai its 
designed animal capacity of NOdlOt) short tons of copper several months 
ahead of schedule and within the estimated cost. 

QueeiislaHd Alummii 

< oust ruction of the fdXkOOt) tons per amuim alumina plant is on schedule. 
It is being built in association with Kaisci Aluminum and c hemical 
C’orpomlion, Aluminium Linvted and Pechincy. 

NwHiersky Iroit 

Last year I mentioned the formidable challenge presented b> ibis project. 

Ilaincrsley Iron htdds iron ore and pellet contracts with tlie main 
Japanese steel mills to a value of appioximatcly U.S. SDltl million, 
ciyiiivalcnt to £292 million. Deliveries of ore w ill be spread over Ih yean 
and of ficlJcts, lO years. The fii sl shipment of ore to Japan should beoiade 
during the second half of 19fi<>. 

With the use ol large bulk carriers Hameiskw oic will be competitive in 
world markets and a number of United Kingdom and Huropean consumers 
have already enicied into negotiations to obtain siipphes Irom this source. 

Churchill Tails Power Compfiny (C.F.P.C’o.) 

The harnessing of the C hiirchill f alls for hydro-electric pm poM'ft icprcsent« 
one of the largest undertakings in North America and this pr«>teci has been 
the siibiect ofpiolonged negotiations which, although advanced, have lun 
yet been concluded. Howevci, we arc hopeful that it will be p4)ssiblc to 
start CiMistructicm during 1966. Rio Algom is providing management, 
snpei\isit)r. and technical services. 

Rio Algom IVlinesi Limited — Uranium Refinery 

Cjonstruction ofu IMLltyn-per-ycar uranium refinery is under v\a> at Rio 
Algom's Ntadic Mine at F.lliot Lake in Canada. The plaiu will be used 
initially on research and development. Full commercial opeiaiions will not 
begin until 1967. 


ImperinJ Smelting C:or|M»riitMiii Limited 

A £14 million plan fm- building a large Imperial Smelting Furnace smelter 
at Avonmomh. together with sinter, sulphuric acid and other uiKUhtry 
plants, w as approved dm ing the year. ( onstriiciion has begun and the nfiw 
plants arc cvpecled u> come inio^ omH]li^>iTl jl? 4‘'id 1961?. Ime new 
Avonmoyih iiiUt w'lll be th6 largest ofiTs type in the ws>rld. 

CXntIMTIBN 

Our most encouraging discovery so far lias been at Bougainville in the 
'Ferritory of New (lumea, where surl'acc work and diamond drilling has 
disclos^l a large low-grade copper deposit and the results to dale arc 
promising. 

In C anada, the low grade Copper deposit at I orncx in British ('olnmhia 
shows .sontc piomisc, but it is lotv early to say whether this will constitute 
a mine. 

Oiir interest in North Sea oil and gas exploration in asMiciution with 
Hamilton Bros. Inc. of the United States and others has been extended by 
the grant of production licence> covering lifieen blocks in addiinm to the 
three already held, h k hoped that the first well will be drilled in mjd-19f»6. 

TAXAfItN ANt BVERSiAS INVESTMiNT 

The long term penal cIVeci of the F inance Act 1965 is of great concern. The 
( onu'Hiny commends to the British Governptcnl the view accepted by the 
Unit^ States I'leasmy, namely that neutrality should he the long range 
aim of a lux structure. In the United Stales the temimrary interest eqiialisk* 
tion tax devised to meet balance of payments problems Is not part of the 
basic structiire: it can be abandoned and is not retrospective in character. 

An enqmiy mlo the effecl of direct investment overseas 4in the IJ.K. 
balance ot payments has been instituted by the C'onredcrati4>ii of British 
Industry with the cnci>uragcmeiU of the C'hanc'eflor 4>f the F.xcheqtier. We 
cun only ho|)e that .uljustments will be made t<} the rales 4tf ('orp4»rati4>n 
Tax and Wiihh4>Ming 1 ax to encourage grtvwlh of industry in Britain and 
also of Hrifish overseas interests. 

FBTBIIE PUnOOR 

With Palabora coming into opcrafiiui in February of 1966 and Hamerxicy 
Iron due t4i commence deliveries of iron ore lo Japan in tlie sec4m4l half of 
i%6, the Cirotip profits will in j'uliirc have a bi'oader base than in rcxvnt 
years. This trend should lie more evident in 1967; which will iiKfude a fuM 
year's profit from these new operations. It should al.so .see higlicr proRis 
from C iiinalco's aluminium operations. A substantial part of these addi¬ 
tional proliis W'CHild be derived from fixed price iron ore and pellet and 
bauxite sales, (hough the balance will depend 4vn the price for copper and 
on prcdii margins on stiiiulcss and speciality steel. These investments will 
thus not only broaden tlie base but also add to the stability of our prohtx. 

I feel we are .lustified in looking forward to the luturc with great 
confidtiicc. However, as an international group, our future pr4isperity is 
largely dependent on wtuId economic C4>ndili4>n8 which govern the demand 
for the commodities w'hich we pr4)ducr. 


GROUP SALIENT,FEATURES 

I--^ 


■- 

1 

SMS 

C 

1994 

£ 

1 Turnovei (im.lucttnp truer orotip company .s«ileh) , 

2 Siilati to thirit pnnips 

1 OperiitHig profit 

ia3.»32.M0 

111.737.000 

115JS3,M0 

100,577,000 

1S.7M.tM 

11,192,000 

1 Investment ittcomo 

1 Taxation toi tho yrar 

7,392.000 

6,998,000 

5.404.000 

4,061,000 

1 Tiroup net prohts .. 

i 1 Net profit . .. ,, ,, ., 

ii.iio.ooo 

11.064,000 

0.522.000 

9.707.000 

1 'Orclir.ii'yd viclends .. ,, 

3,714.000 

4,082,000 

1 ppr 10s shara . 

1a.9d. 

C 

Is. 1083d.* 
C 

1 tt*rofiT rniPtned II-thft buSMvrsa .* ,, 

1 * 1 oial ’-l^iiteholders' funds ., ,. .. 

6.711.000 

4.371,000 

80.009.000 

80.367.000 

1 Total napiial employe<i . 

2 EKpenriituremHixedabsetsdurlngthayaM 

1 Oapmr.iiihon 

1 Amouisaiion of goodwill 

215.200.000 

162.574,000 

04.661,000 

8,684,000 

6.050.000 

7 064,000 

193^000 

893,000 


*SB8ed on the sharo Ciipital at SUt Dec 4 in)b 4 >f 1965. 
'lAiriihulablp lo shnreholders of R T Z. 


THE RIO TINTO-ZIN 

C«Ftr'X of tin fatl E*-port anJ CtMtnnun't Stutement/i}t JV6< may ht ntitofnett tunu tkr Seert^tarp. 


C CORPORATION 

• ST. JAMES’S SQUARB, LONBOM SWf 
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YEAR 


The ninery-ninrh AnnuJiI General Mcciing of 
the Ouoman Bank was held on Aprd 27, I9i!]6, 
in l^ondon. 

The Right Hon Lord Lnfymer, as Chairman, 
prcitidcd and, in ihe course of his speech, said: 

T\N/.A^fA 

I have to advise you of a change in r!ic Bjnk’s 
l>usincs«i in Africa. 

Ic became apparent last year that the Govern¬ 
ment of Tanzania were making arrangements lo 
establish a Cbmmcrciat Bank of then own which 
could only have rcsulicd in an increase of com¬ 
petition in a market already fully provided with 
banking services. Particularly as wc had onlv 
been eHtablkhcd in Tan/^inia for sin ycais we felt 
that it might be advisable if we were to offer 
the Cfovernmcnr of Tanzania our organisation 
and “know-how “ in their Ounrrv which would 
form a nucleus of their new Bank. Negotiation--, 
therefore, took place in a mo>t friendlv 
atmosphere w'hich culminated in the Tan/aina 
Bank of Commerce Ltd —as the new bank is 
known—^taking over out assets and liahihiies in 
Tanzania. 

This operation enabled us to repatriate the 
original capital which wc had invested in Tan¬ 
zania and tlie loan capital which was required 
to support our business. 

The capital of the T;ui/,.inia Bank of Cotn- 
merce Limited is ^5(10.000 fully paid, of which 
the Government has subscribed oO per cent ; 
of the balance the Ottoman Bank ha'* acquired 
15 per cent (/J75.0(K)), the Standard B.ink Limi¬ 
ted 15 per cent, the remaining 10 pei cent being 
.subscribed by the conimcicuil banks opeiating in 
‘lanzatiia. 

All memlwri of our local staff agreed to 
transfer their services to the Tanzania Bank of 
Commerce Limited, to which bank we have 
seconded at the request of its Board several 
experienced expatriate officials. 

Our contacts w'hh the new bank are of the 
closest, and wc wish it every possible success, 

IllAQ 

Last year, yoju will remember. T mcnikwied 
tlunc wc bad received pertain assurances that 
compensation would be paid to us In respect of 
our shareholding in the Credit Bank of Iraq. I 
have to advise you that we have still not received 
the sum involved but we are hopeful that this 
matter will be settled in the near future. 

HHODI^SIA 

Entirely due to puliiical circumstances the 
affairs of our Branch in Salisbury have presented 
problems of management winch m normal times 
would never liavc arisen. 

It is xatisfactoiy to note that the Branch has 
been able to maintain an extremely liquid posi¬ 
tion and it is to be hoped that the present dith- 
cult conditjons will return to normal before very 
long. 

MUSCAI AND OMAN 

In 1964 a subsidiary bf the Shell Company, 
Petroleum Developmenc (Oman) Limited, dis¬ 
covered oil in important quantities in the Sul¬ 
tanate, A major work of construction wu> then 
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put in hand in order to lay a pipeline fiom the 
oilfield to tlie terminal at Snih-al-Malch and ihi' 
is likely to be completed before lung pAports 
of crude oil from the terminal .iie e.specled to 
commence ai the end ot 1967. 

1 tm happv to inlorm you that U.H. The 
Sulian of Muscai and Omni ha*, given permis¬ 
sion to vour Bank to open a branch in Muscat iti 
the middle of 196ii. 

KIJtKI Y 

During 1963, 'rurkey continued to seek 
increased stability. Indusinal output increased 
more quicklv thaii in previous years, as a result 
ol the opening ol new, and the .extension of old, 
faciories. On the other hand, agricultural 
ouipui remained ai a level similai to that of the 
previous year, 

'f aken as a whole, the rate of economic growth 
reached per cent in 1965, as against 4 3 per 
cent in 1964. 

The foreign trade figures for Turkov arc as 
follows:—Imports 190,000,000 (against 

Ltq.4,S78.000,(X>0 in 1964\ Exports reached the 
record figure of Liq.4,130,000,000 (against 
Liq.3,697,000,000 in 1964Y The balance of tr.adc 
deficit is thus reduced once again and amounts 
to no more than appruximatelv I.rq 1,000.000,000. 

SUDAN 

In my report last veai, I mcniioncd a deteri¬ 
oration in the coiinirv's general financial siiuation 
and this unionuiiaiclv conimiied in 1965. The 
counrrv's loreign csLhange reserves Icll and 
would have fallen lower, h.ul there not been a 
di awing from the Internaiioniil Monetary 1‘uriJ 
during the year, wlule the budget lor 1965/66 
totals /,'S.7S,.500,000 .t-- against X,S.7^,500,0(K) lor 
1964/05. 

Nevertheless the br.ms.lies of your Bank in 
Sud:m were active ihiouglioui the year despuc 
the adverse economic conduions. 

JOKDAN 

Jordan has increased its cconoinis. progress 
during the year under review, w'hile enjoying 
political stability. 

Naii<mal income is estimated to have increased 
by 6.3 per cent during the year ; the Gtwernmenr 
Budget for 1965/66 was |D.58,000.000 against 
JD.47,000,000 for the previous year. 

The recently ratified 1964/70 Development 
Plan should ensure a steady improvement in 
Jordan's economy. 

CYBKUS 

Financial stability w'as preserved, including 
the maiivtenance of full Sterling cover for the 
currency; rhe country's overseas reserves 
reached record levels. 

The branches of your bank in Cyprus had a 
successful year. The Nicosia branch moved to 
new premises in December. 

QATAR 

Oil cxtntinueii to support the economy of 
Qatar; expof'ts from the Qatar Petroleum Com¬ 
pany's Umm Said terminal were stabilised at 
8.900,000 tons in 1965 compared with 8,750,000 
uni'. in 1964. In December, Qatar e.xportcd the 


one liimdred millionth ton of crude oil since 
opL-uUiuns began sixteen years ago. 

Ill November the Shell Comp.iny of Qatar 
Ltd.‘s off-shore field at .Maydam Mazan began 
opei.itioii'' and the Company’s total production 

expcLied to increase lo betw'ecn 5,000,000 and 
5,500,000 ions in 1966. Development drilling 
continued on the Company’s two ofi-sitorc fields. 

Surveys were continued in the country on 
beliall oi the ('.onuncnlal Oil (.'.ompany of Qatar. 

Aim DIIA0I 

Abu Dhabi continuc^ to progres'* under the 
wise guidance of the Ruler, who recently signed 
a revised agreement foi the sharing ol oil royal¬ 
ties with the oil companies concerned. 

Producuon of oil in the Abu Dhabi Marine 
Areas Ltd., field at Umm Shait is increasing and 
it is understood that development ol the Zakuni 
field w'lll commence this year. 

F.xporis of oil from Abu Dhabi continue to 
rise, the total exported in 1965 being 13,500,000 
tons as against 9,000,000 tons in 1964, while the 
total exports for 1966 will undoubtedly again 
show' a large increase. 

The chairman then reviewed the Bank’s 
interests in East Afiica, Kenva. Uganda, the 
Lebanon, Morocco, London and Paris. 

He continued: 

BAi wer snri r 

Turninc lo the Balance Sheet, it will be 
observed that the total is increased by nearly 
210,000,000. ol which over /,7,500,000 is repre¬ 
sented by an increase in “ Current, Deposit and 
Other Accounts” and more than 22-000,000 by 
«n increase in ” Acceptances, lindorsements and 
(luarantccs,” both of which headings denote an 
expansion of our business. 

The position remains very liquid Avitli “ Cash,” 
“Money at Call and Notice” and “Bills 
Receivable ” together totalling over 38 per cent 
of the deposits, “ Investments ” show a small 
■increase and “ Advances ” are up by over 
2,7,000,000 rcllecimg the increased activity of 
your Bank. 

PRCIIIf AND l oss ACCOUM' 

It has been the practice in tlic past to show 
on this account, under the heading “ Result for 
the year,” only those profits of the year under 
review w'hich have been remitted into sterling 
before the accounts are made up. We have now 
altered the procedure in order to show the full 
profit of the year (2.436,006) whether remitted 
or not. The unremitted portion of the profit 
still awaiting transfer (4'i02,750) is deducted 
while remittances in respect of previous years 
(2,'217,464) are added. 

The net remitted profit of the ycai is thus 
2!233,256. Adding 2;217,464, being, as I have 
said, remittances in respect of profit of previous 
years, and £19,927 brought forward from 1964, 
the total amount available is £470,647. An 
appropriation of £200,000 to Reserve for Gontin- 
gencies has been made and your Committee 
recommend that a Dividend of 10s. per share 
be paid again, absorbing £250,000 and leaving 
£20,647 to be carried forward. 

The Report was adopted. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO ADVERSE RESULTS 
DR DENIS REBBECK ON CONbmONS AND PROSPECTS 


The eighty-first Annual General Meetbg of 
Harland and WoUT, Limited will be held in 
Belfast on May 18, 1966. In his statement} 
which has been circulated to stockholders, 
Dr Denis Beblieok, CBS, MA, MSc, DL, JP, 
Chairman and Managing Director, said : 
** Since our meeting last year the published 
reaults of a number of leading British shipbuild¬ 
ing firms have successively reflected the rapidly 
worsening trading cemditions under which our 
indu.stry is operating. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that this Company's working results 
for 1965 should broadly follow a similar pat¬ 
tern. Indeed it is tlie apparent inevitability of 
the results which your Board finds so disturbing. 
Tile prime factor in the situation in which our 
industry finds itself remains the low price of 
Japanese built ships and there is no escaping 
the stark fact that Japanese prices, having lar¬ 
gely destroyed the profitability of British ship¬ 
building, arc now inexorably eftiding the in¬ 
dustry itself. Moreover it is clear from my 
personal contacts with other members of the 
Association of West European Shipbuilders that 
the same chill wind from the Bast is being 
increasingly felt on the Continent and 1 am 
sure that Japan is determined to corner tlic 
market in World shipbuilding. 

A year ago our previous Chairman made a 
prediction, with which the Board was in full 
agreement, fiiat the results for 1965 would show 
a substantial improvement on tliose for the pre¬ 
vious year. Although his forecast did not en¬ 
visage a return to reasonable profitability during 
1965, there were good grounds for believing that 
it would be possible to achieve a significant re¬ 
duction in Ae loss recorded for the previous 
year. His hopes have not been realised and 
you will naturally expect me to give some 
explanation. 

''Firstly, a marked inflationary rise in costs 
both for labour and materials has far exceeded 
any sensible forecast of probable future trends. 
The geographical isolation of our Belfast ship¬ 
yard docs not cushion us against pressures aris¬ 
ing from upward wages movements in the other 
main shipbuilding centres. A wave of substan¬ 
tial increases granted & areas where labour is 
critically short and increasingly costly was all 
too quickly reflected in wage levels at Belfast, 
without a matching improvement in productivity. 

** Secondly, despite all our efforts, produc¬ 
tivity did not increase as expected during the 
year under review. Indeed, over the last six 
months there was an unwelcome downward 
trend. 1 find it particularly galling that all our 
extensive re-organisation and capital investment 
have so far evoked only a very limited respo>nse 
from our labour force, despite the gravity of the 
industry’s plight 

'^Thirdly, I must also emphasise that the 
year’s losses derive almost entirely from the 
hull building side of our business in which we 
were plagued with a series of restrictive and 
disruptive actions by a number of key sections 
of our employees. Although some of the inci¬ 
dents were relatively unimportant in themselves, 
iheir cumulative effects were considerable in tliat 
they made it impossible for us to maintain a 
steady and purposeful working rhythm for the 
greater part of the year. 

“'Fhc iiucr-actkm of the three adverse fac¬ 
tors, to which I have referred, had inevitable 
financial consequences. The expected profitab¬ 
ility of one shipbuilding contract was seriously 


reduced and the somewhat diminished profit 
earned on another could not be brought to 
account during 1965 because of an etiforoed 
deferment of delivery until this year. Dieit was 
thus available to u.<i substaiiiially kss profit than 
we had anticipated to set against expected ship¬ 
building losses which, in lur became further 
inflated. 

ACCOUNTS 

" TIh; loss on trading amounted to iC851,710 
after charging depreciation on Fixed Assets of 
£379,111. lu addition, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to add a further sum of 225,000 to the 
amount of £475,000 provided in 1964 in respect 
of prospective estimated losses on certain orders 
fur shipbuilding work. I must emphasise that 
the total provision of £1,700,000 relates solely 
to shipbuilding contracts entered into prior to 
December 31, 196.5 and is based on current costs 
of production. You will appreciate that Uiis 
provision docs not reflect profits which should 
accrue during 1966 and succeeding years from 
the Company’s otlier activities. 

"Arising out of the completion of the 
Accounts of the subsidiary companies which 
ceased to trade in 1964, final dividends anxnint- 
iiig to £72,269 have been received. In this 
connection 1 would draw your attention to Note 
4 in the Annual Report. 

" In order lo make the provision to which I 
h.ave drawn your attention and to extinguish the 
adverse balance on the Profit and Loss Account, 
£1,950,000 has been transferred from General 
Reserve. Aitliough a nominal dividend on the 
Ordini^ Stock was paid last year, in tlie cir¬ 
cumstances to which I have referred the Board 
regrets that it cannot recommend the payment 
of a dividend on the Ordinary Stock. 

"During tlie year £228,615 was received from 
the sale of redundant freehold land and build¬ 
ings. Negotiations have recently been completed 
for tlie sale of further redundant properties at 
prices which enable the Board to be satisfied 
that the value placed upon these assets in the 
Balance Sheet is realistic. 

GEDDES REPORT 

"Against this dismal background your Board 
welcomes the Report of the Geddes Shipbuild¬ 
ing Inquiry Committee as a penetrating, con- 
sU'uctive and independent study of British ship¬ 
building’s present difficulties. Inevitably there 
will be some dissent from certain aspects of 
the Committee’s diagnoses and prescriptions but 
such differences as am likely to arise will be 
mainly about points of detail and emphasis 
rather than of principle. 

"The Report gives due recognition to the 
special position of your Company’^ shipbuilding 
facilities at Belfast arising from dieir size and 
comparative geographical isolation, and also to 
the status of our Marine Engineering Works at 
Belfast in the field of main engine production. 
In conformity with the strict timetable for ac¬ 
tion which the Conmiittec has laid down, your 
Board is giving urgent consideration to the 
implications of all recommendations which affect 
the Company. 

" It will not have escaped attention in this 
country tliat the Report highlights the dispro¬ 
portionate advantages enjoyed by shipbuilding 
industries in certain other countries. In Japan, 


in addition to an export finance scheme, aedits 
are also made available to home owners whereby 
the government advances 80 per cent of the cost 
of ships at 4 per cent for 15 years with a mora¬ 
torium for the first three years (as against an 
dfeciivc market rate of 9 per cent). The scheme 
is deafly recognized as a means of assisting their 
shipbuilding industry.” 

In his summary of the year’s activities the 
Chairman commemed that since last year’s meet¬ 
ing shipbuilding orders for a motor passenger 
and vehicle ferry, five bulk carriers and two 
cargo liners had been secured, and also that, by 
agreement between all the parties concerned, a 
berth reserved for Sigval Bergesen of Stavanger, 
Norway for the construction of a tanker of 
167,000 tons deadweiglit had been made avail¬ 
able to Shell International Marine Limited for 
the construction of a tanker of more than 
170,000 tons deadweight for an overseas 
U 2 >sociateJ Company. 

The current order book comprised eleven mer¬ 
chant vessels and two naval vessels, HMNZS 
WaikatOf a Lcaiider class frigate, and the fleet 
replcnishman sliip Regent, Continuing the 
Chairman said: 

" It is difficult to be precise in estimating the 
volume of future naval orders, but it is unthink¬ 
able that our Belfast esublishment, with its 
great experience of naval work and its well- 
known facilities, should not continue to play 
an important role in future building programmes. 

"The Geddes proposals for the segregation 
of the construction of surface warships in three 
yards will require to be considered with the 
utmost care by the Ministry of Defence and by 
the individual shipbuilding firms concerned. In 
the meantime, we shall conrimie to submit ten¬ 
ders for all tuirabie naval contracts offering,” 

The results achieved by the Repair Woika at 
London, Liverpool and Southampton had been 
satisfactory despite some under-employment of 
the Company’s facilities. There had been a 
modest increase in the volume of work handled 
by the Ship Repair Depaittnenc at Belfast. Work 
had commenced on the Belfast Harbour Com¬ 
missioners’ new dry dock, which will be the 
largest in the United Kingdom with a length of 
1,100 feet and an entrance width of 165 feet. 
The dock would materially assist in augment¬ 
ing the amount of repair and conversion work 
undertaken at Belfast. 

The material improvement in the building 
programme for H & W—B & W marine diesels 
noted last year had been well maintained and 
at the end of 1965 the Company’s order book 
represented some 25 per cent of all slow speed 
marine diesels on order from Unlt^ Kingdom 
engine builders. The sustained popubrity of 
the B & W engine continued to be a source of 
great encouragement to the Board. The benefits 
accruing from the policy of rationalising and 
concentrating production in one large Works 
at Belfast were becoming increasingly evident. 
Forward planning was designed to increase the 
annual throughput of engines, and production 
at Belfast was capable of further expansion 
should the need arise. Harland and Wolff had 
now specialised in the construction of Burmeister 
and Wain marine diesels for over 50 years and 
an extension for a further period of the licence 
arrangements had recently been negotiated. 

There had been a steady expansion of activity 
in the Electrical Division, where the policy of 
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concenirafhifg electrical manufacture in one 
group of Hhops at Belfast was being iftbreaaingly 
justifiad. Competition remained kecan and profit 
margins small, but signilicani progress was be¬ 
ing made. 

rhe work of the Steel Cx>nstructional Division 
had continued at a satisfactory level during the 
year, and on the basis of present trends the 
Division should continue to be actively and 
profitably employed. 

PROSFFCTS 

‘‘Having regard to present conditions there 
can be no quick or easy return to profitable hull 
building. There seems to be no doubt that the 
pressures exerted by Japanese competition and 
by continuing inflationary trends in the national 
economy will persist. It must never be for¬ 
gotten, as Geddes has pointed out, that ship¬ 
building is an assembly industry, buying as it 
does from outside sources some three quarters 
of its products and, for this reason, it is par¬ 
ticularly sui^ceptihle to price increases in other 
sectors of British industry, which in most cases 
shipbuilders have to absorb without possibility 
of recovery. Your Board is making strenuous 
efforts to minimise losses on fixed price ship¬ 
building contracts and their effect on the C!)om- 
pany*s economy as a whole. 

** Our shipbuilding programme stretches 
ahead to the autumn of 1968 and will not begin 
to Mper off until the beginning of that year. 
Your Board has firmly decided that no further 
shipbuilding contracts will be taken unless two 
conditions are fulfilled. Firstly, chat reasonable 
prafitabiUty is assured, and secondly, that the 
work offering is of a type which imegrates 
readily with our programme. 

‘‘The implementation of the recommenda- 
tiona ok the Geddes Report, particularly those 
relating to the re-organisation and flexibility of 
tebour, will obviously be an important factor in 
bringing about a return to profitability, but at 
best Geddes can only provide comparatively 
Jong term solutions to current problems. 

“ Your Board will ooncioue to take all postiible 
aeeps to expand the Company’s present activities 
in other fields where there are prospects of 
profitable trading. 

“ It must be accepted that the lo.sses on our 
current shipbuilding order book, alleviated as 
much as possible by profits arising from other 
activities, will continue to dominate our working 
results for at least the next two years. 

“ As foreshadowed in the statement last year, 
Mr J. S. Baillic relinquished his position as 
Chairman and resigned from the Board on June 
30, 1965. My oo-directors appointed me Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director and Mr J. A. Watt 
Managing Dia'ctor, and both appointments took 
effect as from July 1, 1965. At the same time, 
Mr R. S. Punt our Chief Technical Engineer, 
joined the Board to fill the vacancy created by 
Mr BailUe’s resignation. Towards the end of 
the year Sir Andrew McCancc, in conformity 
with his wish to reduce his business commit- 
mems, tendered his resignation as from the end 
of the year, and Mr D. B. Kimhcr joined the 
Board on January 1, 1966, to become Director 
in charge of shipbuilding activities at Belfast 
from that date,” 

The Chairman welcomed the two new Direc¬ 
tors and paid tribute to the services rendered to 
the BaiHic and Sir Andrew 


R. R. G. Cameron, Mr J. H 
Qtijjiflay ma, MX A. O. Milne, who retire by 
lotttion in accordance with the Articles, also 
offer themselves for re-election.” 


** TOStt'^^®ctors’ Report 

Mr Kimber offet themselves foj 

i.untAOcordancc with the Articles oi 


The British 

Wagon Co Ltd 97th Annual General Meeting 

Extract from 
Mr. R. A. Dyson's review 
of activities 



The profit before tax of £965.000 for 1965, 
although loss than the record €1,144,000 achieved 
last year, is the second highest in the long history 
of the Company. Net earnings increased sub¬ 
stantially but were more than offset by the heavy 
cost of interest, which rose from £1.6m to £2.6m 
mainly due to the high bank rate throughout the 
year. There is a further increase in the Group's 
outstanding hire-purchase balances and other 
advances, which now amount to £42.2m. 

Growth has however been affected by official 
restraint; in May, 1965 tfie Bank of England asked 
the finance houses to restrict the increase in credit 
granted to the private sector of the economy. It is 
clear we must respect the request to restrict our 
business in the natiorial interest but we have a duty 
to our shareholders to ensure that the prosperity of 
the Company continues. The best way to reconcile 
these two points of view is to exercise even greater 
discrimination than usual in the acceptance of 
business offered to us. 

Copies of the fuU Report and Accounts cen be obtained from: 


This situation need not adversely affect profitability 
in 1966 as we are beginning to benefit from the 
higher rates we had to introduce last year and 
additionally the larger deferred income will be 
helpful. In the short term a further increase in the 
cost of money would damage our immediate 
prospects. In the long term the demand for our 
services seems certain to increase and we are well 
equipped to take advantage of this on the easing 
of the restrictions even though the opportunity may 
be some time ahead. 


Summary of tha year's results 



1811 

1964 


£ 

£ 

Profit before Taxation 

M5,248 

1.144.094 

Profit after Taxation 

607.784 

610.813 

Dividend (net cost) 

332.77S 

273,488 

Dividend Rate 

12% 

12% 


The Secretary, 23 Moorgete. Rotherham 


BAI¥€0 DI ROMA 

Capiml: Lire 12,500,000,000—Reserve: Lire 8,400,000,000 

Under the Chekmonship of Cavaliere di Gran Croce Aw. Vittorino Veronese, the 
Meeting of the Shareholder.s of Banco di Roma took place in Rome on Thursday, April 2l8t, 
DO approve—ot an ordinary meeting—tlie Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1965, and the 
distribution of the profiits. '' 

The Report of the Board of Direotors, after a reference to the initernational economic 
and monetary situation, dwells particularly on the national position. 

Concerning the Bank’s activity, mention is made that, against the appreciable increa.se 
in deposits (16.96 per cent), there has not been substantially an increase in investments in 
Lire, so that to protect the Profit and Loss Account, aggravated by the persistent rise in 
general expenses—particularly staff costs—^provision had. been made for the investment of 
die surplus funds in swap transaciions again^^t Dollars. 

At December 31, 1965, funds deposited amounted in all to L.1,576,(K)0 million; invest¬ 
ments to L.1,091,000 million, equal to about 70 .per cent of the funds ; liquidity to over 
40 per cent. 

The Profit and Loss Account, net of the usual prudential provisions for sinking funds 
and appropriations, closed witli a profit balance of L. 1,765,837,440, which has allowed the 
distribution, again this year, of L.500 million ito reserve—thus risen to L.8,400,000,000—and 
to keep unchanged a 10 per cent dividend (L.500 per share). 

The Meeting also confirmed the nomination of Conte Dr. Massimo Magistrad a« a 
Director of the Bank, elc-cted by co-option of the Board, in place of the date Dr. Obber, and 
•then proceeded to nominate the new Board of Auditors, appointing for the three-year period 
1966/1968: Messrs. Prof. Dott. Mario Mazzantini—Chief Auditor; Dqtt. Natalino Lorusso 
Caputi, Dott. Fausto Persegani, Rag. Andrea Stella, Doot. Ugo Tabai^li—^Auditors; Dott. 
Giuseppe Criconia and Dott. Costantino Zubbani—Deputy Auditors. 

At the extraordinary Meeting which followed, in order to proportion rhe share capital 
to the increased funds of third parties and the rising potentiality of the Institution, it was 
resolved to increase it from 12,500 to 25,000 million Lire, by issuing 2,500,000 shares of 
L.5,000 available July 1, 1966, to be offered in option to the .sliareholders, at the rate of one 
new share for each share held, at par, plus L.ISO per share for reimbursement of expenses. 

The Meeting also approved Uie amendtnenit of Articles Nos. 3, 6, 8, 9, 14 and 22 of the 
Statute.^ of the Bank. 

The Board of Directors, reassembling after the Meeting, recanfirmed in their respective 
appointments the Chairman, Avv. Vittorino Veronese, and the Deputy Chakman, Dr. Massimo 
Spada. 

Managing Directors are Rag. Guglieltno Di Consiglio and Dr. Achille Ruta, 
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SWUGHESra^jUMra 

CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE REITERATED 


Lt.-Col. W. H. Kingsmi/rs Statement 

The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Slough Estates, Linnited. svMI be held on May 18 
1966. at Slough. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman. Lt.-Col. W. H. Kingsmill. 
DSO. MC. circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended December 31.1966: 

FINANCE 

The Group Profits have again risen and amount to C1.567.784 against £1.428,844 loi 1964. 
This is the 19th consecutive year of increase. 

Provision for taxation takes C391,299 after giving credit for £163,692 recovered by deduction 
from dividends. This is based on Corporation Tax at 40 per cent. Appropriation lor Preference 
Dividends, the Interim Dividend of 8 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, redemption of 
Preference and Debenture Stocks and Geneial Revenue Reserve has required C44 3.083. 
This leaves for disposal £723,402 which, alter payment of the proposed Final Ordinary 
Dividend of £576,000 shows a surplus of £147.402 which, added to the amount biought 
forward from 1964 increases the Carry Forward to £863,528 

Your Board recommends the payment of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 12 per coni less tax. 
This brings the year's total dividend on the Ordinary Capital to 20 per cent less tax, the 
same as for 1964. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Rentals have increased on all our Estates from renewals of leases at current market values 
and additional new construction. The 15,000 kW Turbo-Alternator which I mentioned 
last year, was commissioned in November and is now playing its part in incieasing the 
overall efficiency of the Power Station. 

CANADA 

Our Canadian Subsidiary had another successful year, incieased profits being earned from 
both its Estate Development and Merchandising divisions. 

Development has started on the Company’s second Estate situated at Malton to the 
north-west of Toronto and the first faccoiy iias already been leased before ns completion 

AUSTRALIA 

The Victoria Government's long awaited plen, io which I have referred over the pasi years, 
for the diainage of the area in which our Estate is situated, has now been appioved As a 
result our Ausiralian Subsidiary will shortly be able to commence development at Alrona. 
Melbourne. 

BELGIUM 

Five of the six completed factories have now been leased and plans have been drawn up 
for the construction of a furrher senes. 

The Merchandising Division made satisfactory progress. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

In spite of recant legislation requiring an Industrial Development Certificate tor the 
construction of any factory in excess of 1,000 square feet, the rent roll should increase 
satisfactorily, as there are a number of lease renewals to be negotiated during 1966. 

The profit from our Power Station depends on the demand of our consumers, which in turn 
18 largely related to the Nation's economic position. At the present time it is difficult to 
foiecast the current year's result. The 180,000 lbs. per hour oil fired boiler mentioned last 
year is expecteo to be commissioned during the late autumn. 

Our Canadian Board expect increased profits in 1966. The strong demand for factories and 
merchandise continues. 

Our Australian Company will not add to the profits of the Group in 1966. It is expected that 
development will commence in the summer and this subsidiary should make its contribution 
in the near future. 

In Belgium our rental Income will increase during ihe year. The second stage of the 
development should be substantially completed towards the end of 1966. 

Summarising the position, in spite of the adverse effect of ihe change in capital allowances, 
the possible withdrawal of investment allowances and the introduction of Corpotaiion Tax, 
your Board still looks forward with confidence. In the absence of any unforeseen circum¬ 
stances we expect a further increase in the Group's piofiis in 1966. 

STAFF 

Mr C. W. Fairall, Director and General Manager, is retiring from his executive duties after 
forty-throe years with the Company. I would like to express the Board's eppreciaTion of ;is 
long service and I am glad to say that he will continue as a Director and the Company will 
still have the benefit of his wide and long experience. 

Although it comes at the end of my Statement it is with great sincerity mat I express to all 
tho.se who serve the Company both at home and overseas, the Board's appreciation of 
their efforts during another successful year. 


The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
A.C. Cars Ltd. was held on April 27th at Thames 
Dinon, Mr W. Derek Hurlockr Chaiman* 
presjding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement: 

There has been a very satisfactory increase 
in our trading results. The Cobra continues to 
sell well in USA and die Grand Tour¬ 
ing Car with the Ford V8, 7-ljtxe engine, known 
as the 427 Convcriiblc, will soon be in limited 
production. Ai this !»tsge we are aiming to make 
this car available in the USA and Europe, as 
wc feel that we should concentrate on these 
important export markets. 

Our Engincerinit Division has commenced 
quantity production of the newly developed 
electric invalid chairs. We are encouraged to 
think that the sales of this chair will make a 
useful contribution to our future trading. 

The Group Profit, before Taxation, amounted 
to £107,114, compared with £72,584, and pro¬ 
vision has been made for Corporation Tax on 
these profits at the rate of 40 per cent. The 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 20 per 
cent making a total of 25 per cent as in the 
previous year. 

During the current trading period, we are 
faced with uncertainties at home and in the 
competitive overseas markets, which could have 
adverse effects on sales of cars, but our Engineer¬ 
ing Division should maintain capacity produc¬ 
tion with further orders in hand for Invalid 
Vehicles, and additional sales of the Invalid 
Chair. 
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Binding cases for The Economist are 
available from Easibind Ltd. The cases 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and are gilt-lettared on the spine: they 
provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post tree throughout 
the world, is 148. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remitrance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but lo— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, 
Kensington, London W.8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

record scale of bonus declared 

LORD GEDDES ON MUTUALISATION BENEflTS 
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nioJpC increase on the nevy bosiness qI 1964 
ivas adiiifved 

Otaages la die kirel aod nature of national 
pemioM are, at present, under oenslderation 
and tiiaac will ao dpiibc aiiqa ttlie fwm busi- 
neas 'tnmsacted With hmirsnce companies 
generally. Whatever the future hakh, in this 
ropect, the Society lech conlicfeikt fhnt it wilt 
retain ib place in the pensions field. 


The One Hundred and Forty-tecond Annual 
General Meeting of the Qericah Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society was held on 
April 27, 1966 at the Society's Chief Office, 
15, St. James's Square, London, SWl. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Gaddea, C|UL DJU the 
Chairman, made the foUowifig statemeot in 
moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts: 

Before I review the Society's current affairs it 
is fitftiog Chat I ahoitld pay a tribute to two 
former Dhectofs: Viscount Hampden and Sir 
Sam Birown, who died during 1965. They 
served widi disdnctioii on the Board during 
the Society's association with the Ctnployexs* 
Liability Assurance Corporation and retired 
from t^ir dircctorsbips with die Society on 
its mutualisation in 1961. 

In May, 1965, Dr James C. Houston, 
FRCP, was appointed a Director in succc-ssiun 


to the late Dr Kdward Cullinan. He brings a 
wealth of valuable eapeneocc to the work of 
the Medical Committee. 

I am very pleased to be able to report Chat 
in October Sir Rbbert Bhck, GCMG, OBE, 
who joined the Board in 1964 accepted an 
invitation to become a Deputy Chairman of the 
Society and so joined Sir Andrew Rowell, who 
has filled this position for twelve years and 
oontimies to do so. 

NEW BUSINESS 

1965 was a testing year. The flow of new 
business was satisfactory until the April budget, 
but then followed a difficult period during 
which it was nut certain that the proceeds of 
life assurance policies would be exempt from 
capital gains tux, and the public were, not un- 
natiually, reluctant to take out new policies. 
Despite this setback business recovered well 
in the last lew months of the year and finaliy a 
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h the course of his Statement to members of the insti¬ 
tute, circuiated with the Report and Accounts for 1965, 
the President Mr. Robert McNeih FCA, comments: 
However interesting and positive the happenings of 
1965 and early 1966 there is no doubt in my mind 
that the attention of alh members must be turned 
towards the future. The form which our profession 
will take a generation hence, and the steps we must 
now consider in order to achieve it are becoming 
clearer. 


■' ’ CLAIMS '' 

llie suim assured at risk rise from year to 
year' and claims by death iocreased to 
yC 1,289,000. Ciaima by maturity weie also 
higher at £1,444,733. 

EXPENSES 

The ratio of expenses to premiums was once 
again lower chan the previous year at a level 
of 14* per cent. 

JNVESTMEN'IS 

Of the net amount of money available for 
long term investment in 1965, about two-thirds 
was used for the purchase of Stock Exchange 
securities, the balance being absorbed by mort¬ 
gages and by the purchase of first-class free¬ 
hold and leasehold property. 

The understanding of the new rulings 
brought in by the 1965 Finance Act, and the 
assessment of their various effects on the 
portfolios of shares held, has used up much 
time and labour which would otherwise have 
been spent in analytical work designed to im¬ 
prove the portfolios. Nonetheless, the Society's 
traditionally active and flexible investment 
policy has again been pursued to advantage, 
both at home and overseas. 

The re-negotiation of double taxation agree¬ 
ments may involve a fall in the Society's invest¬ 
ment income from companies which arc domi¬ 
ciled outside the United Kingdom. It is 
nevertheless our intention to retain a measure 
of diversification by holding some common 
shares of overseas companies. 

The life assurance and annuiry funds rose 
from jC' 6L900,000 to 4'68,700,000, a growth of 
^‘6,g00,000. 

Tlie gros.s yield on tiic life assurance fund 
increased to £7: — ;8 per cent. Tlte corres¬ 
ponding net yield was 0:2$! 10 per cent. 

The Society’s gross investment iiieome for 
1965 may be subdivided as to source as follows: 


We are not alone in the need for reappraisal; indeed^ ours is part of a 
necessary change in this country's approach to the facts of business and 
industrial life in the 1960's. I would stress that the Chartered Accountant, 
in whatever sphere he may be engaged, will be called upon to bear an 
increasing burden. 

On the proposed entry to the Common Market, the language of 
accountancy is the language of business throughout the world. We admit 
that there are differences in the quality and status of the profession in different 
countries but our regular meetings on matters of common interest are 
already bearing fruit, 

A variety of technical studies and recommendations have been made 
during the past months. Early this year a memorandum was sent on behalf 
of the Council to the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue on the 
many anomalies and practical difficulties arising from the Corporation and 
Capital Gains Tax provision of the 1965 Finance Act. At 
present the technical and professional aspects of other legis¬ 
lation are being carefully studied. 

Copies of the Mt tom of The ProoMont'o e4dn$$ on obloinob/e from 
fha Seentery, City House, 56/66, Goswett Road, London, £ C.1 



Percent 

Mongages and Loans. 16 

Stodss and Shares— 

Fixed Interest. 11 

Ordinary . 42 

Properly. 17 

Subvdiary Companies. 14 


100 

l>npitc the subatandal writing up of the 
Society’s aasets which has ttken place in recent 
years both in connection with mutualisation and 
last year by tranafer of £1,300,000 from invest¬ 
ment reserve, the market value of the Stock 
Exchange holdings at December 31, 1965, still 
exceeded the balance-shm value by more than 
£17 millions. All the other aaaets have also been 
valued conservatively. 

BONUS 

In accordance with Article 65 of the Society’s 
La%vs and Regulaiiofis, an investigation of the 
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Sodeiy’s affairs was carried out as at December 
31, 1965* The practical consequerices of the 
investigation have been largely foreshadowed in 
the new bonus rates that we have been paying 
on claims since January 1, 1966. 

The main results of the investigation arc that 
full>profit policies in the ‘‘New Scries” are to 
receive reversionary bonuses at the rate of 100s. 
per cent of the sum assured for each annual pre¬ 
mium ranking for profits in the quinquennium 
1961-65, combined with a special additional 
bonus of 15 per cent of existing bonus additions. 
From January I, 1966, onwards intermediate 
bonuses on claims in respect of premiums due 
and paid after December 31, 1965, will be at the 
rate of 70s. per cent per annum, with an addition 
of 2 per cent per annum on the amount of exist¬ 
ing bonus additions. 

The “ New Series ” includes practically all 
participating policies effected, or converted to 
with profits, since January 1, 1946, but older 
policies largely form part of the “Old Series” 
and the bonuses declared on these are at a rate 
which is approximately 50 per cent higher than 
the rare declared in 1961, combined with a 
special additional bonus designed to provide an 
addition of 15 per cent to previous reversionary 
bonuses added to the policy. 

As a result of our first full valuation since 
mutualisation we have been able to declare 
bonuses which arc the highest in an unbroken 
sequence th:i.t began over one hundred and thirty 
years ago. 

The valuation position of our assets has been 
.shown in our published accounts. The Actuary's 
assessment of the liabilities uses, for the main 
classes of life policy, the net premium method 
with interest at 21 per cent, wliich is the same 
basis ns was used at the previous valuation, while 
the additional reserve has been increased from 
jC'U million to 4'3i million. 

The Society was mutualised w'ith effect from 
ihc beginning of the quinquennium now ended. 
We expressed our confidence at the time that the 
change would, over the years, be to the benefit 
of our policyholders, and we feel that this claim 
is fully borne out by the record scale of bonus 
now declared. 

The outstanding results which I have an¬ 
nounced arc undoubtedly attributable in some 
measure to the great appreciation of our holding 
of ordinary shares and illthough we have every 
confidence in our ability to maintain a successful 
and profitable inveirtmcnt policy we cannot 
expect this appreciation to continue at the same 
rate. It is for this reason that we arc paying 
an intermediate bonus at a rate lower than the 
rare we have declared for the last quinquennium. 

Rapid changes which are apt to occur in 
mixlern conditions indicate the desirabilJiy of 
a shorter inicr-bonus period and we have there¬ 
fore decided that the next valuation shall be 
made in three years time, as at December 31, 
1968. 


SIAFF 

The increasing complexity and professionalisa- 
iiion of our w'ork, in pensions, investments and 
many other fields, demand a staff which is not 
only highly skilled but is willing to go on learning 
and to adapt its thinking to the ever-changing 
background of legislation, taxation and national 
pensions. We have such a staff, and I should 
like all its members to know how much the 
Directors appreciate the valuable services which 
they have rendered and which have led to such 
outstianding results foe the Society’s first five 
years as a mutual office* 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COMMERCIAL 

UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 



Extracts from the Review for 1965 
by Mr. Ronald C. Brooks, o.b.e., m.c. 


Underwriting result 

Total Fire, Accident and Marine premium income amounted to 
£136'356m. compared with C125-790m. for ‘1964, an increase of 
f 10-566m. or 8*4 per cent. There was an underwriting loss of C1*830m. 
but this was after charging £-634m. for staff pensions in the United 
Kingdom. Before this charge the underwriting loss was £V196m. 
compared with a loss of £2‘984m. in 1964 when the total cost of 
pensions was debited in the Profit and Loss Account 

Investment income 

Gross income from investments was C10-519m. and showed an increase 
of £*68Sm. or 7 0 per cent over 1964. 

Life and Annuity 

1965 was a year of continued expansion in the Life Department. New 
Sums Assured totalled £186'625m. (1964—£163*715m.) and New 
Annuities per annum £3'266m. (1964—£3-378m.).The amount trans¬ 
ferred to the Profit and Loss Account is £‘622m., the same as in 1964. 
The combined Life Assurance and Annuity Funds of the Group showed 
an increase during 1965 of £21*156m. and stood at the end of the year 
at £258*984m. 

Profit and Dividend 

The profit before tax is £9'083m. compared with £6'026m. in 1964. 
The Directors declared a second interim dividend, in, lieu of a final 
dividend, of Is. 3d. per share, making a total dividend of 28. 3d. per 
ordinary share for the year. 

Prospects for 1986 

The COST of our preference and ordinary dividends for 1965 was 
£4'210m. for which there was an available balance of profit, after 
taxation, of £4*488m. Under the Finance Act 1965 the payment of an 
ordinary dividend for 1966 at the same rate as for 1965. namely, 28. 3d. 
per share, together with the preference dividend, will cost £6*401 m. 

Our financial position is one of great strength and we believe we are 
emerging from one of the most difficult periods in the long history of 
insurance. Provided the present improved trend in our underwriting 
results continues, it is the intention of your Board to maintain the divi¬ 
dend on the ordinary shares at the current rate even though it may be 
necessary to draw to some extent upon our reserves in order to do so. 


r rrrn -rn:r . 7crr i :r;T! . o i£ri 
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lH CAPE ASBESTOS 


Continued Progress in 1965 


Sttlkmi PiMtiit from tkr Statement hy Mr. ft. //. />«*!»/, the Chairmnu, t» the Skareh»liief\ of 
the Cmpt AsUrevt^ Company Umiteti: 

, The Group's sales amounted to ^22,304,626 compared with £20,080,142 in 1964. Erofit> 
at £2,007,845 fell short of last ycur\s record total of £2,099,339 but after providing for taxation, 
including Corporation 'i'ax at 40 per cent, the net profit was £l ,307,567 compared with £ 1,146,828. 

A second interim dividend of 17A per cent was paid in Alacch, making with the first interim 
a total of 25 per cent. No furtlter dividend is recomnwadeJ for the year. 

The country's economy is passing througli a difficult phase, ncwrthcless the busi^es^oi your 
Company well spread, both geographically and by products, and the current year has begun well. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 

BENEFITS PAID TO POl.lCYFIOLOERS 
EXCEED 1270,000 PER WEEK 

The hundred and fifth Annual General Meet* 
ing of the Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society Limited was held on April 26th at Royal 
Lqndon House, Finsbury Square, London, EC. 

Mr £. H. Haynes, FI A, chairman and ioiot 
managing director, who presided, said: 

The Directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus in the Ordinary Branch at the rate of 
£3 5s. Od. per cent for each of the years 1961 
and 1962 and at the rate of £3 10s. Od. per cent 
per annum for the final three year.s of the quin¬ 
quennium. In the Industrial Branch a bonus 
has been allotted at the rate of £2 lOs. Od. per 
cent per annum throughout the quinquennium. 

It has been decided to dispense with the In¬ 
vestment Reserve Funds which have been trans* 
ferred back imo the Life Funds. These transi^rv 
have enabled the Actuary to set up in his valua¬ 
tion an additional reserve tor contingencies and 
to support a special final bonus payable on 
policies which become cl.'iim.N by death or 
maturity. 


OROIN.AKY BRANCH 

The premium income in the Ordin ary Branch 
(including consideration for annuities granted; 
amounted to £5.830,000. an increase of £112,000 
over the previous yc ir. The Fund at the end of 
the year amounted to yj60,295,00(), an increase 
of £6,102,000, £3.000,000 of which was 

acciiunted for by the transfer From Investment 
Reserve. The rate of in.reresr earned, after de¬ 
duction of income tax, was £5 11s. 7d. per cent, 
an increase of 6s. 8d. 

The amount paid by way of claims and sur¬ 
renders during the year was £4,570,000. 

Tile transfer into the Life Fund of the Invest¬ 
ment Reserve Fund enables the Board, as I have 
already indicated, to make an* additional allot¬ 
ment of bonus. The Board have decided to allow 
until further notice a special final bonus at the 
rate of One Pound (£1) per cent of the Sum 
Assured and attaching Reversionary Bonus (in¬ 
cluding the Reversionary Bonus allotted for the 
quinquennium ended December 31, 1965) in 
respect of each year in force as a participating 
policy prior to 1961 on participating policies 
which become claims by death or maturity. This 
special final bonus will be limited to a maximum 
of £25 per cent. 

Interim Bonus will be pavablc during the en¬ 
suing year at the rate of £.3 10s. Od. per cent per 
annum, subject to withdrawal or modification 
by the Directors at any time without notice. 

INiniSIKIAI. BRANCH 

In the Industrial Bratich the premium income 
for the year amounted to £13,853.000 an incrert>t 
of £396,000 over the previous year. Claims and 
surrenders amounted lo £9,603,000. The Fund 
at the cud of the year amounted to £145,408,000, 
an increase of £17,881,000. £11,250,000 of which 
was accounted for by the transfer from Invcsc- 
mem Reserve. The rate of interest earned after 
deduction of income tax was £6 Us. Id. per cetu, 
an increase of 8s. 9d. 

A Hpeoial final bonus at the rate of Fifteen 
Shillings (15s. Od.) per cent per annum of tine 
sum assured and attaching Revcriiionafy Bonus 
(including the Reversiw^ary Bonus allotted for 
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the quinquennium ended December 31, 1965) 
in respect of completed calendar years prior to 
January 1, 1961, will be allowed until further 
notice on premium-paying policies which become 
claims by death or maturity, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum additional bonus at ^18 15s. Od. per cem. 

(iFNIKAL BRANCH 

The premium income for this Branch in 1965 
was £1,616,000 an increase of £71,000. 

ITic total income of the Society during 1965 
was £33,742,000. The total funds ai the end ol 
lhat year amounted to £205,920,000 an increase 
of £9,735,000 The benefits paid to policy¬ 
holders amounted to £14,177.000, over £270.00t> 
per week. 

'J'hc report mid accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

I.CICLSTER PERMANi NT 
BUILDING SOCIFl Y 


COMMNY MEETING EEPORI'S 



UNION 

INSURANCE GROUP 

Mr. Desmortd E. Longe, M.C., reports 

RECORD INEW LIFE IINSURAINCE BUSINESS 



MR NORMAN I), lil.l IS ON INAOlgUACI 
Ol PRFSINI .MORIGA(.F RAII.S 

The Annual General Meeiinjz ol the Li-iccvter 
l*ermaneiu Building So,.ieiv \^.u lidd on .April 
2'ih in I.cicesier. 

Mr Norman D. Ellis, OBE, MA, jP tihair- 
man) presided and, in ih.e coiiisi- ol ins. Nptech, 
said: 

Despite the uneerunn condiDons nliKh .ipplicvi 
during ihe whole of 1965 ihc Socieiy’s net 
lesnlis were emuiently satisfactory and total 
assets increased by over 19 per eent from 

125,925,959 to >(. 150,01 ^,746. 

Advances toi 1965 ;it 27,553,206 nerc below 
the record rigiire of £31,835,220 achieved in 
1964. Over one half of our lending vva^ in fact 
on newly-built'houses and w'C lin.inced il>e pur¬ 
chase of 1 in every 40 of all Moum-n binli for 
private Otv-uj^aiMn ihrougiiout iJk* country. 

PRESI N I post MON 

The improved trend vvliich wa. appaien; dui- 
the second liali of 1965 was maintained dm- 
mg Januarv and February. During March, how¬ 
ever, there was .i noticeable change resulting in 
a reduction in the surplus available lor lending. 
As a saleguaid against an hr leased liow of 
inui'Lg.ige apphealions tullowiiig re .inciions im¬ 
posed by other soeigties ve have been com¬ 
pelled to re-iiuruducc “ mortgage quotas." As 
yet these are not particuUuly onerous and 1 
see no reason why wy should not coniinue to 
meet noimal demands. 

Our target for 1966 i> to lend £35 million and 
to achieve this we shall require an average in¬ 
vestment surplus of £2 million per nioinh. 

IMfREsr RAtiS 

It is quite obvious that the morrgHge rate 
charged to new and existing borrowers is out of 
line and must be increased unless the forthcom¬ 
ing budget provides substantial relief from the 
taxation at present imposed on building socie¬ 
ties. There can foe no possible justification for 
maintaining a rate structure which gives us a 
totally inadequate margin and an early review of 
this matter by the Association as soon as the 
budget proposals are known is essential. 

It should be appreciated that unless margins 
arc adequate growth must be restricted and in 
consequence there must be a shortage of funds 
available to young couples for hoube-'purchase. 
If buBdiiig societies are to meet this demand 
for mortgage funds and maintain the Reserve 
ratio required for Trustee .status margins must 
be related to growth. 


Th^> Annual Gtnwrol Meahtf* oftht> Naryvirh Ihtion tnsitttnu't* .Sarirfir\ H ill hr hrhf i*n \itiV 
in Nnnvhii. /'hr fvlloH'ins i\ an fVfracr funtj the Motvmt'nt am! n*vm\ h\ Kit. Ih ^nunnl K 
Jottfir. M.( \ (tin* Pre'sh/rntj. rituitla/rtl H'trh (he huvrior*^' ftrfunf ami Gnm/' Aanntnis for thr 
yeot vmhal M St Oen*tnl>ci\ /965; 

LIFE SOCIETY 

riicSocici> has again wnilcn a iccoid amtMiiii of new lilc insui.inci buGiU'^ I he .niiuvn uxuitd 
amouiiicd to ncurly L223 millions, of which almosi l!(i9 millions wcic .scouted o\cisLus. 

^ The capital \aluc of new delened annuiiies. mainl> in connection wiili pw-nsion 
amounted to i'S5 millions, wIulIi also lepiesemed an ineiease o\ei tiie picMous veai. 

^ In these salisfaclor> icsulis, a nolieeable feature in the home oiganis;ition has been the sub¬ 
stantial increase in with piolit business. 

"ic Income lot 1965 was L6S miliums and outgo i’32 millions, ivsuliint: in an increase of £33 millions 
in polie> holdeis' luiuls, bringing tliem as at the end of (96.5 to ovei 1357 millions. 

^ The rate of interest earned is 16:9:11 (i!6,6;|0'’o in I9M) belore deduction of income 

and the net rate £5:l4:0'’f, (15:11.4"o in 1964). 

^ The expense ratio wus rctluecd from I8.0'\, lo 17.8",'. a Iiiglilv satisiactoiy iVaiuie in these 
days ol mounting cosIn. 

'ii Wc arc conimuing to place considerable sums in ordinary shares and property, giving a wide 
spread ueioss the whole ee'onomy of this countly. By a jiidicfous combination of high lixed 
inicresi rates and high-class equity investments. W'C arc cimlidcnL that we can continue Jo 
produce very satisfacioiy results for our policyholders. 

-dr The results ol the annual acluarial valuation ina=de as at 3Ist IXvembcr were niosl saiisfai. lory. 

dir 1%5 saw' the iiitroduciion in tiie United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland of our nevs series 
of with prolil policies under which bonuses ai'e declared on the compound principle. At .Ust 
Deceml>er a lirsi declaration of bonus at a rate of 5.5 > compounit was made and wc have 
recently announced an increase in Ihc infermcdiaie rate from April 1966 to 57/6"/. 

dkr bor with prolit polkies issued before 1965, bonuses arc declamd on the sum insured only There 
is an increase of 2;6 in the declared rate of bonus for this series and a further iiKrettse ol 5/-% 
in the intermediate rates from April 1966, these being now £4:7:6"„ k)i Whole I. ife Insiiranoes 
and £3:17:6",, for Endowment Insurances. 

dir Overseas like year has gcnctally been a sati.sfactory one and wc have been able to ntainfain tfoe 
high rates of bonus dcslareil previously in all our portfotios. 

FIRE SOCIETY 

dir The Lire premium income increased by £456,092 lo £I2,0<>5,296 but resulled in a hvss pf 
£157.720. 

dir fo Jhc Accident Depuriment the premium income increased by £7.30,00.3 to £22,759^,054 but 
Ihc year's working resulted in a loss of £999,214. 

dir These trends lead insurers to increase premium rates and adopi si rider undcrw'riting slandardis, 
but the real answer is lo reduce chums. It is of national importance that everything possible be 
done lo create a greater sense of personal rcsponsibiTity. Insurance companies arc taking a full 
part in the cfTorts to bring about greater public awareness of the situation. 

dt The Marine and Aviation premium income was £.3,6.35,807, an increase of £161,708. The Fund 
closed at £.3,431.172 after transferring £100,000 from Profit and I-oss. 

db After making full provision forall known liabilities, the Consolidated Prolit and I-oss Account 
?»hows a loss of £20,791 compared with a profit of £184.575 for the previous year. 

dt As Ihc Norwich Union Group wc ofl'er lo Ihc public an insurance service hacked by ample 
resource^ ajid adminisicred by a skilled slafi'. 

Copies of the Oirvt iors' Reptwt and Ctroup Aceounts dotl FreshlenPs full .^totement nvtr he 
ethioinedjeoni the Norwivh Umon tnMrome Gtottp, F.O. A>jr < Norwhh, NOHflSA, ' 
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APPOINTMENTS for further appointments see pages 539 to 542. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 

FOR 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDIN6S 


WE ARE 8 profiressive group of companies specialising in the 
siting, planning, building and financing of industrial 
buildings throughout ihe country for organisations 
* of national repute. 

WE REQUIRE a Senior Executive with established connections who 
has confidence in his ability to promote further sales 
in this field, particularly in the South Midlands, 
London, and the South. 

WE OFFER an initial salary of £4.000 p.a. plus commission, 
expenses, company Rover 2000 and if required a 
pleasantly situated four-bedroomed house. 

REPLY in confidence toThe Managing Director, Gresham 
Holdings (Midlands) Limited. 56 Cornwall Sheet, 
Birmingham. 


Australian National 
University 

Readet nt Lconomw.s 

Senior Lecturer or Leciufcr m 
Economics 

ApiiJicutidus Rii; mviipfl till iippaintmeni lo 
the VRCHiit po.sti. or Raarlei Knd nl BgaUii 
Lecturoi oi Lecturpr m ihc Drpurtment uf 
kuiiiuniJcb m tlie Scliool ol Uenpiai 
ol the UnlverKitv 

fi^ihtoiiiics m b Dcpttitmeni m the Faculty 
ol hL’oiiniiitr*^ which Quel's cnursch for the 
push uua liunour:. depute ul Uur-lieloi *ot 
LconoiiiKv uiiU iiiix'iMhv. Mudonts tot the 
di'i'tet.*') ul Musti'i <.i Lcuiximic.' and 
LHirlui ol FhliuMipli.v 

Tlie salui.v loi liie poit ol Reader in 
9A8.600 pei annum The salaiy tor ihc post 
ul fcietiuii Luutiirer oi Leciuiei will be in 
amivduuce with (juuljiictitiuii; mid expcuence 
within the inngrs. Soiilui- L' fiuior. iAli,:i00 x 
I.A220 KA7,tt(M) pel annum, Lc.tuier, »A4.80() 

X -ms.' 140 pei rfnniiin 

Further inlonnuilon mid ihc loiiue wtucu 
should uuumnpflnv un upphcuiUm inuy be 
obtained from the As;aciutuiii ol 
CommotiweaUh Univeiiiiiet- (Uiunch Ottoe). 
Marlburoupli House, Pull MulJ. l,nniJuri. S.W 1 

AppIleHittiiis i-ioae. in Aii.sirah-i und London 
on Jtt/ir 20 urns 


The Republic of the Sudan 

Khartoum Technicat institute 

Lecl.uiri.s ire requiied tin Hie Hchuol ol 
CutiiiiKMCc und the CJiils' Hi-i lururial 
hihdol 111 Klutrlnuiii Teulinuul Instniiie 
Applicanons ui'e invited tinin llune 
suii.tbl.N iiUcilihed to nil ilK' lultowing 
vur.uill prist c 

(a) Twii pn.sih in Atcuuiii<ini'v und 
Allied SphiiTi.'' up ir> (inui siundaid of 
• he A C.C .\ svHubu. es. 

(Ill Utlv‘ IlllSt III [V[r'K illllll* Law, 

(r) Out* pi .-1 til und Allied 

Silbii.'i‘t- ij' I niidun inoitiiit ul Baiilkt^rc 
nvlLibu* c*-, 

(d) Dill- uu.| Im l.uh ol 

li'piii' .'dill'1 h.ilid unri ()ilit.i I'lui'Uiifl 


I 


PROFIT 

ORIENTATED 

YOUNG MAN required as 
Marketing Assistant for the 
Inveresk Paper Croup. Age 
20-23 ; graduate preferred. 
r>emaDding job with realistic 
rewards and exceptional 
opportunities. 

Write or ’phone 
John A Stayl, 

Inveresk Paper Group. 

19 Tudor Street, London. E.C.4. 
Reet Street 2323. 


West Bromwich Education 
CnmmiUee 

The Staffordshire College of 
Commerce, Wednesbury 

PH INCrPAL; TM.EPHONE 

M HAUMAN. B Com. WISONLCjllURY l83l-f S 

ApiiliiMtinnK are Inviltsd fi-om hullnblv 
tiiijhlifd men loi the HeudKliip of ilu* 
I>*p.iMMieul nf ManugeinL'Tii Htudivb 
fi.il.ir\ Cth'udc n iii.ijiri X i:K»-i:‘.*.4:i.s 
A iin I’Pfsilv deiircc, appinpnulc plflle^Monal 
qiiiiliticiil mns und buMiin.M. and leucInnH 
f’.pi III .i.e aiP vequiied 

Dimer', to i‘niniiii;nri' on Scpivmbei i I9(ib 
l''u!iii.ut upplii'utiiin »nd lijithci partirularK 
ii'l.iiinc 111 Jhi'. piwl futi be obluinc.i liom 
ihi- I’nnrtpiil nn icccipr of u iiutriprd 
ffi pni'elopi* 

.1 H TURNi‘'« 

Duel till 1)1 Kduc III lOn 


University of Essex University of Essex 

nhPAKTIVlt'M Ol' rKlVl'.RNMl N'l Di l ARTMl-.N'l OF OOVKHNivll NT 

Research Asitistanl hi i.uiin American Research Assistant in d/ 

Oorern nten i Beku vi o u r 


Apnllrntidii*' are Invited toi the post nl 
Rc'r';iM‘h A.*!SlHt!Uil 111 Latin Aniciirun 
(i(ii.«"iiiiionl sperliiliMntion in pnhiuui 
piiriif und 01 lnlPl•t^^U*tl i;ii iip nn • 
udviiniuae 

A|ipllrtt(l(iii« niUKt teach the Reai'^trai. 
UnnerHlf.v ol Kmsex, Wlvenhoe Park 
Coif heiter. Fs«ex. from whom turthci 
Piirnrtilui.s niiiy be obtained. bi not luier 
'hull May lU. lOflU 


j Appllcririoiis are Invited toi Mu* pohi of 
Re*«'ni‘(.h A.3hl>'turil to .vuik nn tlu- polil.ii.ul 
hL-h.iviiiiii ol small Htoiipt Ffii Hu p<i.‘i 

I ''iKililiL.iti(ms 111 pyvf'hiihiiii aic pi L’lt;iiihlii 

Appllraiiunn must leueh the Ri‘i;i -''.mi 
' Utilverxlty of Kskok. Wiveiihcw P.ulc 
! Cnlchentei. Uscex. from whum li.ithf*! 

I piiitiruluib niav be obtained b* om hi*Ai 
‘ ihon Moy Ul U»G6 


The Civil Service 

N.M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES 

M 30 you should be earning over £2,(XX> and in oonTmiiixt of 
45 sUifY ill one of 7(K) DLvtricis spicad throughout die countiy. By 
36 your salary could be more than £3.500 wkh good prospects ol 
going higher. There are over I.M) posts with salaries ranging upwards 
from £4,0(KI: these top jobs afford opportunity lo partioipale closoly 
in formulutuig taxation pcvlky 

The work has great variety and give.s scope for dependence and 
initialive. The Inspector i.s ‘ expected lo make has own decisions 
involving millions ol pounda and applies profeasional '-kills m 
deicrmitting tax liability over thi* whole lunge of indusiiy and 
commeice lie i.s in cIom: eontaoi wuh profeaaionai and bll^lno^^ 
(icople ol all kinds 

The main qualities required aic common sense, sound iudgmeni 
ami a developed intellect The |ob needs admiinitiative ahiluv but 
only a normal (aciliiy with figures Art** gradiuites maki. sueces-slid 
Insfieotors: women find the woik saiislying and do well 

POSTS in the Tax Inspectorate <o|Kn (o both men and women) a^e 
availaWe now. Selection by irvteiviews and group tosiLs No vmtien 
exa mi nation. 

SGI I.IMITS: at least 20 on August 1. 1%6, aUd tinder 2H on dale 
ol application. 

OUALinCATIONS: (a) degree or diploma in technology with 1st or 
2mJ C’la.vs honours or (b) meml’»e;ship ol Institute of Charteied 
ALCountunts or Association of CcnilicU and Corporaic AccounUmts. 
F iiLil ycitr students may a^pply. C onceisions on age and formal 
qnaliUcaiions for niemhcis of H.M Forces and H.M. Overseas Civil 
Service who are under 45 

SALARY SCALE (Innci l.o«Kk>nl: 1.95V. Ssafting lUi'tiH'y may 

be above minimum 

Lor luM details and appItcariOii forms wrt4« now ho 
The SeciClary, 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. SAVILE ROW. LONt>dN. W.l. 


'\p|.li( !iui tui fn (111 iinil ir) shonlci 

bi i-ili'j. iiiLuiikei (it m Li|ipiupiiute 

piiii.- ‘iiiii:ii i.) umvi m (hndii,iii*t 

'I'Mf huiu .'. Pl-i (lilt 1-, uti j'lv.irii i|j(‘ 1)11 

nor f '.wi.ii )| 

.‘Apuli'.. 111 - I'M (di .hiiiild liiiM 
'1 viicfiuu'. ('vnitii iti< in .iliuit IihikI ^na 
Tvpmn 

Anpointmeni will be on oonTrari tor a 
pviiurl c>t tliitff* veuih in tin.- I 11..1 uUitiince 
Till- s.ilwi\ .i.tli- loi j)ii.si- III). (bi and 
(• I l.'- LS.l S 1 !)UU IIil-u- aie 

piu'-pc-rt.s lui pioiiiditon to a muxninjin 
dhIiii V ut J .S L'.iilO 
Foi pi>,-l (ri’. 1 S L (r L ..lail pSi 
annum 

The LS -- j:i 0.S (ill 
Sliiitmit itiiu will be ri'mn aruuiclmg ui 
aiie (niiiliricMtiui) unri eipei ir-nce 
7ff o<idihvii (u Hie xilum, a sntfs/anital 
xiffif/rwr'if will al>o hr paid in Ihc O.K 
This will ivsvll 111 luKtl pail being well 
abovp Ihe nenles nidicalcd nhmv 

A hl)l]u^ lepiuvniiiuj oui* iiiDiith's salary 
for eiii.-i) I'ompleTcfl veai oi mu vice will be 
paid oil terniinaliun of (he nmti'act 
A cost of llviric ultfiwuiii-p nt 
per uiiiiuiii I', also puMibli- und an niilflt 
allowunce ol CS.bO on appointment 
Annual leave with veiurn Air Pussene 
for appointee and lamilv ucL-iues at the 
rate ol seven day^ per month ol service 
Acconiiiioduftot) ul an ullowunce in lieu 
will be piovided. Rental charges ate up 
to 7a IH 11 cent of ba.'iu pay 
Write lot application toims giving bcfoC 
parricului.s. to. 

Appointment. Bef-Mon. 

3 Cleveland Row, 

St. Jameii's. 

London. 8 W i 


University of New South 
Wales 

Piojessur oj Economic Slutislws 

ApplJi-atioiis lue iiivlied loi appointmaut 10 
ihe above-mentioned po'uUon 
Tht.<« addillunal ehaii will be one ol tout 
In the SL-iKKil of efnnuinir.s of which 
Prtile.-i.*ior J. W. Nevile is the head Piofes.v>i 
Muiray Kemp holdt the rexeaich chan 
A third Rimn in ecunomtes ahso being 
ad virt list'd 

Siilur.i will bi< 41 AIO. 4 OU per annum 
Siaiisilcs li< one ol the ihiee depuninviiib 
tn the school of eronomiris Memberi. ot the 
department teach H Cum students speclullsing 
in stuiLstlcs and econometrics at both the 
pasr. and honours level und supeivise 
postgraduate .students foi thi- M.Com and 
Ph.D. deRiei'S Tin* Prolc.-isui ol Economic 
8tati.<ttlcs will be expected to assume 
lesponsibility within the school oi economics 
foi the department ot statlstlch 
Bubjecr to the consent of the University i 
Council, professors may undertake o limited 
amount of higher consultative work 
The University reserves the right to All any ! 
chair bv Invttetlon. 1 

Details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave and houMag 
scheme, may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealtli Unlversttlas 
(Branch Offlee). Marlborough House, Ball 
Mall, London. 8 W.l 

Anplicatlon close, in Australia and London, j 
sn Jvne SO, tm. I 


Manpowej* EconoiniRt 

Zambia 

riiiid--. Til lei)d and rlueii ihc (■(-uonude 
I iVDik ul ilii* M.tnpower IM.itiniuu (Jiiti 
I rovei 111 --*. lonK'iun projemnni* ot riceda 
^tid auppl.e-'- 111 skilled und ediuuieil 
'iiiiiipow LI einplovtnent uiiii ivurc.*- poiu-y 
j pl.'innmf' iti Mu- loild of 

I tn.inpov’Ci and cinplovinciit iiiiMUg troni 
I 'Ilf iiiipiriiicnfnrinn ol dCM-lupineni plan!. 

Cfinihficnliont- HuluiiiiT deniei* m 
I'conoiuit'- Previous e'tppiicnL-c In mner 
niaupouer and eUucationuJ plannini. o* 
Itihoui cLuiiuitiici: Ol genetul economic 
uiu > 111111 !! in Alricn e&senrial 

/ 1*1 111 *. Salu IV £ 'J 480, £ J ,!i4(l 01 JlbOO 
plun lax tree HlJowani-e ut £21)11-4. MMl p a . 
Kruruii.v ot 2t) pei cent-, initial contiuci 
tliiee yeuis. 

Free In inly passages und medical 
a'leiiiion ohllaren’i. educulion alluwanoea 
HCcoinmoUaiiuii ai inoJeiate lentji 

Applicants should nniniollv be nalioiiHie 
ot the United Kiiivdum 01 the Kepubllc 
of 1 1 eland 

Applv giving brief detuiP of age, 
quMlihuatjons ana expeitence 10 

Appiiinimenrs Ofllcei. Room . 101 , 

MIN'IHTRY OP OVfcRSLAti 

Dl Vl' l-Ol'MI NT 

I-land Ifoiise BU)'.: Place 

London SWI (Rel No HO.230'13*4/015 S 


Social Science Research 
I Council 

I Research Fellowships and 
j Felloivships foi Mature Students 

, AppliL.itions are invited lor rehuurch 
li-llow.NhipK in the Korliil solencns tioin 
If.r-iirh workerii who have ronipji-fc-'d the 
[ noiiriul coureu of post-graduate rcsearrh 
rrainiiig (4) undertake renimrch tn .^ubluf tn 
utloriliiiK scope for mlginRl work 
I Candidates should nortiiully be between 
! 24 and 2'! your^ ol iige nml inu.st be Bntiih 
I Hub.tectJ<. normally resident, in the United 
Kingdom 

The fellowships are tenable at siiv 
institution m the United Kingdom acceptable 
to (he Council. 

*rhelr value Is between £050 end £1,178 
pei annum, 

A limited number of fellowships aiw also 
•available for Alder graduates with experience 
outside the universities or research Institutes, 
lo enable them to obtain further tialnlng' in 
the methods of research or on suitable coursea 
Ot iaatructlon at pose-graduate rather than 
post doctoral level. These fellowships are 
tenable for up to three years. The condftioni 
aie similar to those for research fellowships. 

Applications should be sent to: The 
Secretary, Social Science Research Oounotl. 
State House. High Holborn. London, W CM. 
not later than May 10, lOM. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER to work in 
world pulitiral and economic field foi 
international oi'kantnatlon. Applicants 
Khonld have jouriialisiic experience and Pe 

f nepared to live in The Haaue. Second 
Hnffuatco an aniiet but not eftKentlnl. Salary 
up to £2.00U a year Write panlcuiaiK of 
aire and experience to Box 200C. 
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University of Stirling 

Economics 

Applications are invited for the post ol 
Senloi Lecturer in Economics. Appllcanls 
should be prepared to teach economutiic 
methods to honours iindeiaraduaie and 
po^l'trradUHte students, as pait of the 
course In toctmulogrlcal economics in which 
the main subjects ol study will be 
economics, appropriate mathematics, 
basic science and technology taught on 
a rase>,study basis. They should also be 
interested in developing the use of 
management games as a teaching aid In 
undergraduate economics courses. 

The University will receive its first 
students In October, 19417, and the 
intention would be that the perkun 
appointed should take up duty at a 
suitable date befoie that time. 

The salary srnle Is £2,890 x 
£108—£3,418 per annum on which 
appropriate placing will be given, togethM* 
with membership of the F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Surretary, University ol Stirling, 
Stirling, to whom appllcat IniiH, together 
'vuh the names ol three referees, should 
bo sent not. later than May 31. 1960 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION 



Sreatsf 

London 

Council 


Data Management 
and Computer Appliimtions 

The following senior positions are available in the recently formed Data 
Management section of the Research Group. 


1. For superviBint? both tho desiQn of all 
types of traffic surveys including vehicle 
counting programmes, speed studies, origin 
and destination surveys, parking studies and 
the analysis of the data obtained. 

2. For the processing of scientific data 
relating to transportation studies, traffic 
surveys, etc., and for developing computer 
applications appropriate to the engineering 
work of the department and specialised 
research projects. An IBM 300/30 is available. 

3. For the design, setting up and operation 
of a data storage and retrieval system for 


information relating to transport and highway 
planning. 

Appointments to these posts will carry 
salaries up to £3,000 a year, according to 
qualifications and exparience. Thera are also 
junior positions available for which graduates 
With a mathematical or statistical background 
and some experience In data management 
will be considered. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Director of Highways and Transportation 
(RT/91/E), County Hail, London. S.E.I. 


BAHAMAS INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY LIMITED 

rf HCiincy in N^s^ju lor a 

JUNIOR TRUST ADMINISTRATOR 

pnlcrabiv ntii olilvr than f.5. Good onporuiniiie'. lor pronioiion Wriic. 
giving lull pjrliL'uliirs, in Hox No L 21 d), ,. 0 (Ih.irlc^ Harl.cr A Sons Ltd., 
2<l t .mnon Sircci, 1 ondon, [’ C .4. 

.Suiiahlc upplicants will in mviicJ to l.t)n'Iiin lor micrview. 


MINISTRY OF POWER-LONDON 

Statisticians / Assistant Statisticians 

The Mini.vtiy o( Powt-i li. s ^^»t\l^^•K•s I'oi St.'iHs'icinns .tiu» 
Assistanl Statisliuaiis in the Sialisiics Division and Maihematicdl 
l:.coiu)inKN Cjroup litL w lli the lhmI, p,. elet.. n.ii\ 

(in I’nglami and Walc'-i. .m.l non .imJ sliel iinJj'.liles, W'nh 

the jiiowinj* inipotinnui. ol pliiniii.n.' and the calc ol th.: devciopmi nls 
lorcseeii m the indiVstrics wilii wi'icli ilic Minisliv deals tlic speetii.'ivl 
.NialihliL-ial work has exixuided confidei.ioly, 

A large ptirl of the basic sta'isiies used by »he ^lilll‘lry arc 
provided in consolitlii'ied I'oim b\ ihc indusiry ei'occrned. 1 he 
pro>fe!»«ion<al stall ol Siiitisiicj* Divi.skui .rtc engaged more in anabMs 
.ind internicialiun ol Ihe figurcii, including especially fotet.isiimr. than 
in ananging and supervising ihe eollceuoii, ptcscmalion or piihlieiiiicn 
ol statistics althaiigh thc'-e arc, ol cou'-c, amon?, the Division's lunclions. 
The slalislical vlalV work m close m operaiinn with the inriustiies as 
well as with the administrative staff of the Ministry and the advice, 
intelligence and staliviical analy es wiiiLh die Division provides are an 
ini-ponUint part ol the Ministry's niiichinery tor formukilim* policy. 

There is an especially close rcUilionship bcl«een Statistics Division 
and the Malhematical Economics Cirorn. which has been set un to 
develop the application of malhenijlica! and simi.siical methods to 
e<M>numic foteca'-ting and othei tpii'slions arising in policy making, 
with the asisisturice ol di"jlal computing laciliiics 

THE QUALIFICATIONS normally looked for in the case both 
of Statisticians and Assistant Slati-ticians arc a hrsi or second cla.vs 
honours degree, or the equivalent, in sUi'tislic,s. mathematics or 
economics. Applicants for the post of Statistician (but not Assistant 
Statistician) should be aged 28 or over and should have had wide 
stiitisilical experience. For thc»se suiiahly quialilied, whether 
Statisticiam or Assistant Statisticians, there would be opportunities 
lor establishment and, in due com sc. advancement. 

THE wSAI ARY for Statisiiciuns will he within the salary range 
£2,335-£3,l92 (lor Assistant Statisticians l.tSSm according to 

qualifications and experience. Provision could be made for participiiiion 
m F.S.SU. 

Application forms are obtainable l’iv>m the F.siablishmcnl Ofiicei 
(Room 13-^1). Ministry ol Power. Ihiinies House South, Millbank. 
London, S.W.l. Closing dale May 16. i%6. 


CITY OF BIKIVlINGIIAIVI EDUCATION COMMITTICK 
BIRIVIINGHAM COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

ApplictiiiniiN arc inviicd li>r (he (ollii\sinn posiv — 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER in S0CI0L06Y 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER in MATHEMATICS 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT (GRADE A) in BUSINESS TRAINING 

SM ARY in accordance with ihc Burnham (Turiher Educ.itioni .ScMlrs — 
Primipal Lecturer £2.ISO • fZ.NIO 
Senior Lfciurcr i2.l4() - 1.2,.MO 
Lcciiirer £J.87V - a 140 

As^tslrint, Grade A £7111 • £l .400 with adiJitionn fnr 

qualiticaiiiJiiH and iraiiiinii 

APPLirATIONB ; Applieation form* and further purtieularn obtulnuMe from the 
PrintipHl, t'ilv uf Hinniuulium C'nlirge uf Cummcrce. Gmla Greea, Birminghum 4. 
I here n ■ scheme (i*r aMiMunvr with removal evpeiiNe*. 

H { hrk to the dorr,non. 


City of Leicester 

REGIONAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Required in School of Business and Management Studies: - 

1 lECItlRER 

IN GOVERNMENT 

2 ASSISTANT LECItffiER 
(GRADE B) 

HI LBERAL STUDES 

Should have appropriate graduate or professional qualiffcalions 
and suitable experience. 

SALARY: 

lECTVtER I1.I7S/!2,140 n.s. 

ASSISTANT LECTtRER (RRADE B) £SS5/II.MS f.t. 

according to quaiiticnlionx 
and experience. 

Apply Registrar for particulars and forms. 










A catululiiic's idcniity wilt not be disdoxt^ unte.ss 
he i:n<‘\ fHtmiwiini after a Lonfidential di.MH%\i(fn, 


Economist 


for aa orgamsaticyn which encourages and pnunotcs ihe 
hofiiv and cxpi>rt activities of an industry playing a 
significant role in the economy of this country. It 
mUMMh to appoim an ecoeiomist who will collate, assess 
and interpret economic intelligence and be rc^nsible 
for its pirci^nLatjon o$ informed comment to the tndusiry. 
to governm^t arul to the public. Me will be expect^ 
to anticipate the needs of tlic industry hy having ready 
information and comment lelevant to its current and 
longer term problems. 

CandMlptes, aged over 25. must have a good honours 
degree in econontics. Salary 12.500 to £3.(KM). Pension 
scheme. London location. Please write to D. S. 

.. Anderson, quoting S.7754^ and staling how each 
requircineni is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRAITON STREET LONDON Wl 


Fai'Eactt 

Head of the Salee Department 
for Agrochemicals 

linpoiiiint Sa lts Ch«mlcul Firm InvUM 
tfiipl.cHCiuns lor ihlit pn-si. The wark vlll 
; invf?lvi‘ rxicniiion ot the exlstlAfc Sitoa 
' ODVnfUoitlun. malDtenanc* or^oniuntfoitt with 
, di-itribtttorH and vflh CloVtromeiit AUtawltlet.. 

OtndiKteteH. belov 40 yaare «f a«ce. ilwMiid 
be nklltei in aegoUatloa. nan ptutt Mj^ence 
[ head ol u team ntMt praetfeal kaovledife ot 
me (leld ot peAtlLide& overaeuB Penona 
.suiiuijly quftUfted are Invited to sukiltt 
uuicirulum viUe ta thdr own handarrltlAk 
tuiteihev with coi^ ot ewtl^atea and 
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U>'j«i.hev with cen^ oit eertlAcatea and 
iestjmui|iiaU>^ Ka, V^SAlB Q. 

acT ci-dM. eaai*. switaettai 


KeBcarch into 
Management Development 

The Management Development IMvId* 
offered bv the BrfttHh InslMute df 
MaiMiceirient in Dumber eompaiilw li 
rxpendin;; Further growth dep«Mk an 
muklnr a Mflea of ayatematic eurWfa iinu 
eiiHtuiet company praeUem aud thd 1 
IniUllute wUtiee to appoint a ReabateH 
and Information Ottim for this 
punt U a new one and olVera ' 
oppoitunities to: study develuptntttta 
within eompanlea Irt the ieM of 
eianhcoiiiciit education and tvninitif: 
cuiry out surveys into specific asMota nt 
mmiairrmmt training In large ang ttudll 
cutiipanias; Haaly.se trends and pfboiiia 
tepoi t'l for incmber companies. 

rhr pei'scQ appointed wUl be n^nd 
te wuiic nu iai own liutbitive. and 
pirvioun nxporienro In market regfanclli 
personttm manaHomenl would be an 
iKlvuntuKi* A Ki-adUHto with knowkdka 
U aLaUikUcal aualyEts and some 
fiiminciciiil or ludUKtrlul experience Is 
piiueinuL 

Aae; ga-ad. 

The commeiulnB .Milary WMll be In the 
msliin of £1,390 par annum. 

AppliL'iiilons with fnil details should he 
nddr(“MMi lo- B. W Viffiasa, Itlau., 

D.irrtor (Adminlsrrntton). Brltini 
In-iiiiuie i»l Miinaisenicrit. Miinaecnrient 
Boiim* Su 1 citer Lane. London. Li C: 4 


Senior Programmer and Statistician 

Oraduates. prefttahly with an interest In 
stiitistlcs iind/or operattonal research, and 
with some experience ot programming, are 
Invited 10 apply lor this n«w po.^ in a team 
intiTallinx an l.C.T. 1003 Computer. 

Training on tha 1803 wUl be provided. 

The bucutsdal candtdaU will eo-«rtfln*C4 
and advise on programming of englnwlng 
and planning applications, transportation 
problems, critical path analysis, etc. He will 
aluo be expected to plan the transfer to Itw 
computer of statistical records of various 
typos and prepare programmes analysing 
i 11 ends for management purposes, thereby 
, talclna; an important pan In the 
introduetioD of new manafement technlouea. 

Flve-rtuy week In new and atlracttve oQle^ 
in city centre. Assistance with housing and 
payment of M par cent, of removal expenaas 
I Miblcei to a maxhniao paymeat of £90. 

Cunimcnvlng salaty at aa aMHmpriate point 
' on lire .«alary simio £1.610*£3.118. rising Jar 
; annual Increments to the maxlmiim ot the 
scale 

Applications, flvloi details of quallfleatlons 
and expcrieiire. toeether with the names of 
iwu p(*r.snn.s to whom reference ran be made tf 
required, to the City Treasurar. Oivte Centre, 
P.O. Box 1 RD, Newoastle irpon Tme 1. aa 
soon as puHSlble. 

Economic Research Officer 
for Diplomatic Service Research 
Department 

An established post for a nan or a woman 
, uyed at least ao and preferably under w». 

I lietics. IMtios orimprlse the collection 
. and iissosnoeiit of ecsaioBalo and stalhitical 
, material rolaling to non-cominunl.'it counlnes 

Oinib/icahoa;., Normally ul least Second 
' Claxa UuMourti dogree In C42oniuai4ni; ability to 
' write clear and concise Sngll.Mh and tn 
handle stetiashiel saelwriaL Vinel yaar 
rturleeto may apply. 

Starting SaUtrui £7't0 at age 20 and 
£1.M0 at age 25. rtsing to dljiXI Piomutioe 
prorT»^rt.s. Ilon>eoniribntory Perwrtmi. 

Write to Civil Service Cnmnupsicm. 

33 Savlle Itow. Inndon, W 1. inr upplicsit.ou 
lunn. iiu'dliiii uioiHiif Clusin:: dale 
M.\’ 31. IUCO 


PRICES AND 
W INCOMES POLICY 

* A new appointment in 
The Dapertnwnt ef Economic Affairs 

The responsibilities demand broad experience, 
preferably at policy making level, of the processes and 
inter-relationships that determine prices, pay and 
conditions of work in tba United Kingdom. TMa 
experience should have been acquired with a major 
commercial or industrial enterprise or a Trade Union or 
an employers' organisation. A qualification in 
economics would be an advantage. 

The successful cendidate wifi take charge of a branch 
in the Growth. Prices and incomes Policy Division. 

He will be concerned primarHy with the further 
development of prices and incomes policy and will work 
closely with othw Gove rn ment departments and the 
National Board for Prices and incemea. His duties will 
include consuftatfon wfth organisations representative 
of both sides of indusUy in matters concernirtg the 
development and impiamantation of tha policy. 

Age limits - at least 40 and under 46 on 1st May 1966. 
Salary scale : £3585 to £4585 as Aasiatant Secretary 
with prospects of promotion to Under Secretary (£6335) 
and above. Starting salary may be above the minimum. 
The post could be offered either ori an aatablished 
basis or initially on a five year contract. 

Selection will be by interview in May to June 1966. 

fu/fer details may be obtained, without obb'gation, 
by writing to the Civil Service Commission, 

23 Savile Row, London, W.l, quoting 638618. 
Qosing date 18th May 1966. 

^ This appointment is being made as part of the plan to 
recruit to the Administrative Class a small number of 
men and women possessing experience not normally 
available within the Dvil Service. 


llADK) miuires a FBOnUCKR In the 
OURllKNT AFFAIRS group wlthiti Tnlts und 
UurriMit Affikli-'. Dcpartuwin. Thin group Ig 
irwiMiMhlv iur the dally sarlRb “ Ten 
rj’Cloi k " “ Tmtay ” and *• Li.stonlng I*o,st ” 
und tni .‘.cveral weekly prngraminos Burne' stui 
candidnto will take pari in proparlng and 
prixlucmi; lalks, iutervtews and dLseux-sionx 
ihrairrhcmr the whole rnnte of progrniuiues 
tnvofvfd. niNt wtir be expecte d to lenm how 
ti) hundte piograniine production facilities at 
itLgh opoeu. Wide cuatecuporary iuteresU i 
ruuntlHl und iournalisttc experlvnce an 
, u(|vutUui/f*. Some late evening and u amallct 
I elsmcnt ut overnight shift vrork la Involvod. 

I Appointment will be for a period of onr year 
I inKuillr Bamry win be wilAln the vaage 
■ 1 : 1 . 00(1 to £2.755 p.u. accorcilng to 
I Miailinculions. experience and length of 
' cniiijurt. Write for apphoatlon form 
t Ievicloalnt; adUrGsoed envelope and quoting 
I reference fiS O .711 Ket.l to Apnofntmenls 
' Oeiiiitrnieni, BBC, London. W.l, within 
five dnv^ 

University of Exeter I 

I Department of Economics | 

I AppHovtionB are invited for the pout nf j 

‘ lAS'fii'fr Ol Asedfilani Lecturer in Econoiivii' 
und .Sunal Btutidtlca. lenublu from ' 

I OctoD-r 1. 11156. 

Sulurv Scares; 

' Athibiaiit Lcc'Uirei, £1,105 X £75 -£1.180 x 
, «'in £l.34U p«r annum; 

I.«v tuiev. £1.470 X £80--£2.f>10 X COri - 
:.2.isn X COO— £3,630 per oDRum. 

(Kfliciency bar £2.180) 
in'Tiul nnlui-y will depend upon nualUieeMotiK 
•'■'perlem*e i 

Fiiiihei purtlcutars may he obtained from 
I Up Nerrelary of the Unlver.stty. NortheuLe 
Wou.f Th- Omeen's I>rtve, Rxeter. ! 

Doling date lor applh;aVon.s (ten copiei^. 
oiM < op'> tiiini canaiUatc& uveriieab) 
viiiv i!». jwr, 


THIS A.A MUTUAI. INSURANCI-; 
association LIMITED, Johauneshurv. 
South Airies. Invites applieaifunH for the 
po.<i,)tton of Actuary to Us uibstdluTy 
I'oQipany Tlie Dominion Inturance 
Oumpuny ol South Atrlcu Limited whicli 
transacts only Life Asanranee. 

The po.sUuiu requIrcK a good all lound 
knovrledge and a progreaalvo outtooK 
together with the ability to hnncHe I.Ife 
Aviurunce prublems on a practical bahie 

Appiheanla masa ba Pattowa e8 atUmr 
The Institute or Faculty and the preferred 
uve It roup IS 35 to 45 yeitis A minimum 
eg live years' eaperteoet Mnae <|nalifyiag 
Is required. 

All attmetive sata^ wIR be offered 
(ogt'ther with scope fur advancement. 
Ulhcc bunr^fll-s include use nf a niotar car. 
Fesksion Fund (a guasantaed mhiknum of 
50 per cent. PensioA), Widows Pansiou, 
Medical Aid, FTce Personal Accident cover, 
ceticruus leave provisUin» and coiiKenml 
wurklni! condliiunH. Firet'claKs pasruses 
will he paid (or sucecsfilul applieont and 
family. 

Applications In writing, whli h will be 
ireoted in .•ctrkt coofldenc'*. shunid be 
suhrn'ttcd in the flrst mslance to: 

Box 3U84. 


Magee University College 
Londonderry 


In AMsoolatlon with the New Unlveraity 
a( Colerauir 

DFFARTMFNT OP EtXlNOMlCB AND 
BlIBINKSS STUDXBB 

Applitiatl(ia.s are invUed for the U'ntvet.^.uv 
post of U'lCrUREH IN STATiSTICB 
with effect irora October I. 1980. 

Salary scale; £1.470 X £i»^£ 3.818 a 
£85—£2,180 X £80— £3.630. 

Applications (six copicit or one copy tn the 
cti'ie of oversea:, oandloatrs). naming three 
retcreiu., (.Iiould be sent not later than 
May 21. 19U6. to the BetRstrar. Magee 
University Qollege, LondoDderry, fium whom 
further particulars may be obfcalaed. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research SI uden Ish ips a nd Cianl s 
in Economic and Social Studies 

Appliuxtloiis are Invltad tor ihe above 
siuduutshipa and Chanta lor reoeaich to 
l•.(Xlnolnles, Roonmntc Statistics. Oovemmenr. 
Boi'iul Administration. Social AnthropoluKy, 
Bmiiulofty. or the Economlca and Organisation 
ot Buhtneas. tenable for one year tn the flrbi 
insiame. and renewable fbr a further period 
not excecdina two years. The Studentslrlps 
are npivnully ol tlic value of a State 
.siudmtxhip In ArU Buhjeets or an B R.C. 
Btudentehip. aa apprupriatA. They are 
ollered to candidatM who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor ot Master In thh or 
any other approved University. Appllcation.s 
sikould noi'mally reach the Reahtrar by 
.lime 1. 1888. but every efliut wilt be made 
\o consider late appUcaUons from candidates 
who have had to await publication of degiee 
ivsulLK. Applications should be sent to the 
ReKiHtrur. ttie Untversilv, Manchester 13, 
trem wliom funher mirticulars and forms ot 
appitcatlon may be obtatned. 


i The University of Sheffield 

I City Museum Reamrch Feltomhip 
I in Industrial ilistorg 

I Applleatlone are Invited from graduates in 
appropriate subjects tor the above Researcn 
Peliowshlp tenable in the Department at 
' L'conomio History initial^ lor the sesulon 
l‘J66.'6'Z. Stipend £9«0-£l.l2S. according 
I to cuallflcoilanr and expertcnce The 
' Pvllowalilp has been created to oncourage 
lebearch lulo the history of Abbeydale Worka 
(being developed aa an Industrial Museum bjr 
. Che Slielhekl Olty Coemell) or the Industries 
related thereto. FaclUUes will be given to 
prepare lor a higher d«iriree of the Utdrenlty 
of Sheffield. Candidates should be sevlostsly 
coOHidarlng entering the Museum prufession 
or be already employed therein. They will 
I be dUgUile Cor appolniment as Keeper of 
Abbevdale Works. Applicatioip, (four copies>. 

■ with the names and addreaae* of three 
' referees, should reach the Regl.^^liaF (Ivoin 
i whom further nuiMculars may be obtained’ 

' by Mfl,v 14. im. 
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Amalgamated Engineering 
Union 

luduii-es a Qualilhd Arrouiilant who 
ti.iiiiod and expenenved in tl)« apdmtlon ot 
Dianuseincnt ui'couurin” techniques und iible 
to uii1j.sc the liiriiiticft ut HI) ir:r idoo senes 
nmiputei. Sulury Ji:i,74’l per annum. 
Applll-UlUlllS, KiVlnH lull tlOlUlli!! ul 
()U.tl.n<:titiu>is und espenenre. lo J. Conwav. 
(.ipiu'itil Sc’ciituiy, Ainalmiin,tr«d KiiKineennK 
Union. Ill) JYitcham Hoad, London, H.E.l.!) 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 538, 539 and 542 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Extra-Mural 
Education 

Applicuiiona ore iniited for the follow iuir 
poisrs: 

(1) Htaff Tutor remditnl /tl the Cottiily of 
Dviinnv'tsiiiw. It l.s hoped to appoint a 
tfiaduate with suiiablu rtiinJllicnMuns in thuise 
sub.iPris tapiibic oi doveluptneni in Lim:k 1 
Siudles .such UK Aichaeolnvy. Oeoffiaphy or 
HlKLory. bill uUier subject.s will be conuidered. 

ta) Staff Tutor 171 Kconomrvj rfxtdffHt i« 
aiufioow. Tills poKi util cuvry a general 
i'(!Kpou!;ibiliiv fin the Leiicliliiu of Ecoiiuinics 
thi'ouifhiiui tile cMi'u-niural prosiuniniu and 
pruclloul expcriuru'L' within IndUHtrial 
lielalions will be iin udvuntnae. 

The .suluiy .M-ule lor both posl.s is tlint of 
lUe TTniversilv Lecturei (.i: 1,470 lo .CJ.oJUi 
with iMit.iy iiti tile scale tu-cuidmu' to 
qualilloai ioiik and nxpi neiu e. F B.H U 
Applications (three cupie.s) Kluiuld be ludaed. 
not. later ihtin .June mtiil. with ihc 
undei'.siKned, Ironi uiium furthci puriiciilars 
may be obtained 

rtOllT T. HUTOHiraON 
SecifUiiy ol tilt Univeiony C<iuri 


lius u muni lioiii Ihc .Soci.il Science 
he.vMirh Council fui a iiiic*j'tMr 
Htudv of tlie Kources of liiturmntion uxailable 
lo MPs. how iiicy arc u-eJ, and how they 
could be itnpuived. Somebody with 
suitable i-eKeaii'h e\perienco Is nueded In 
uhiicitakc It. lului-v bciwenii C1,!>0U and 
iC .‘i.Ollll, Ul I'll! din'.> to iiualiii-'.it ions An 
iippotnlineiii '>oiiiewliai Ici-s lliaii full time 
niluhi be I iiM'^ideicd 


The University of 
Manchester 

Applications are invited lioni cundidiiie*’ with 
qua] I ill at ions in hi'Uiuniics or MaLheiUullt& 
till posts 111 till' Di p.ii t’xent oi Town and 
Coutiiiw iMaiiiiin.; und. i llic iicwly-aimointud 
Pii^lcsfoi cl ilii I'.iI immii"- 1.1 Plalined 
Devciopiiii'It liicic .III iiKuiicies at the 
rratlc'. ot IcctiJici. A.-.sl'iani Lci-luici and 
)le.'-c,iic]i A.ssoii.iii Ol Kf .earth .As.sisUini. 
Dilile iie-lu.lc uiiilei ^i.iciil.ite and 
posini.niu.iic tcucliil)' .ind ic.scarcli into 
the appl-cjl loll 111 iroiajiiik’s aiiil iimliicniiil Ic.s 
Lo prcbleiic. oi mban and leiilonal pluniiuiK. 
SaUi!' .eiU'S pci atiiiiiin ■ LccLiiici t 1 1 fU 
1.0 «:-:o.)ii IciMl ci LI.Ida tu 

L‘] lid. Rcm-uuIi .'X^wiciiilc/Mrm’alTh 
Ai.slsi.inl iiiili.il '.il.ir. iiol less Hi.in C dliO 
pei aiiMuiu and mdI iiiiuc lli.ui t'l.lO.i nei 
annum, ilu inili.il ..a.'.iii and .slalUK will in 
nil c.i.a;: be .o i .u iliin', to iiuallhcutloil.s and 
I'lipei lPiu e Mcnibci'.hip itf E.JS.S U. 
Appiic.uloiis ^hmild be iciit not lulci than 
Miiv ‘.'8. IdiiO lo Dll fifc iMiai. TliP UiiiVCl.DIv 
Mailchc.stiM' ri. liom wliuin liirlner partaiilius 
and lonns ol anulicuiion mav oc obtained 
on i|uolui'( I'tfeicnce 112 (iO K. 


University of Sydney 

Lecturesi/n pi Senior Lectureship in 
Account mg 

Applicallon.s are Invited lor the 
apove-iiivni mill'd post 

The Depaitiiicni ul Aocountintt offer* 
undiMi'f udu.it e com M'S ut Die l'a.ss und 
lluiioiiiK levels lor .sludciitB piuceedina to 
Ihu OiU hcloi ol I'cnnoniic.'^ deirree and a 
pio-ii'.inime ol advanced Ktudy tor candidates 
For the Masiei ol Eocini'MilcK decree. 
Candidates 'ihniiid be muduates (preferably 
wiili Hnn(iui.s) in KconomlrsH or Cointneici) 

.mil Khotild cither have taken Aiicounting as 
a maioi .oihiect in uniierKruiiiiale work or 
utliiM wi.'-e have becoiiie piuleKSlonallv qualified. 

The succc'.f tul upplicant will undertake 
teHCliiiv^ in the underpraduatr pru',«ramme 
and muv be ii.'-'ianed lenehina: and Huporvlstun 
of miidunte students As far uH cUTumstances 
puiniii he will be able to work in and 
develop hlB xpeclulism Hesearoh inieref;t.s of 
the Depart menL Include iheovoilcal, hixlorlcal 
and ciimpariit ivc s1.udjt.« of the financial 
Adinmlhiiiii ion ut private and public 
oi'!;ani*;iitlon.s. 

Salary tor a I>ecturer is within the range 
$A4.800 X «A22fi->SA6,j40 pev annum, and 
tor a Senior Tieriurer within the range 
$A8.600 X $A2O0-$A7^000 per annum 

Inability to take up appointment tor some 
time would not prdudlce a candidate. 

Infovmatlon conoernma superannuation, 
housing scheme, sabbatical leave, etc., and 
method of application is obtainable irom the 
AsMOciuliun of Ciiinmonwealth Universities 
(Branch Oificei. Marlburough House. Pail 
Mall. London, S.W.l. 

Appllcationn close. In Australia and London, 
on July 31, im. 


I University of Belfast, 

! fjectureship and Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics 

Tlie .Senate of The Queen’s UnlverRliy of 
B. Iluat lnvltu.s appliL'AUuns lor a LcciureKhlp 
Hittl A-m.stnnl l.<?cnn-,'Ship m Kt'oriomu-s tiom 
OcTobiM- I, itwjw. or such olh«v dale »s inu.v be I 
j nnanged. Salary lange tor a l 0 L'Tuvc.d);p l.s j 
i:i.4(Mi to C2,505 plu.s coniributory pciihlon 
lialUh undei (he rs.au.. and lor an 
! as..isiaiil If'CMiic.siiip r 1lo LLJi.l plus 
I J-’S.S.U liuiial piacinn on the .■'.olary 
Hcalcs (now imdtr loxlcw) will depend oil 
UiJithlli’oDuiiK and experience Applu'.i!ii>iit 
'.hould icceivcd bv May 27. ItiGG. Further 
particulars iiiav be ublailiuil Iruin 
11 R. CmviB, M.A . LL.B . J.P.. Sciivlaiy 

I University of Exeter 

I Department of Economics 

AiipltL'ullon.<- fire inMfcil for an Assisimt 
Luriuie,ship in Econuinics renubJe firun 
I October 1. l'»«(l 

i .S.iIar,V .sialL'- Ul.10.5 X £75—£1,180 X 

■ i: 8(1--£1,140 piT annum 

The Initial Milury will be U.\ed uccmdlng 
j to qiialiliciiiiiins tiiid experience. 

Apphcaimns (ten cnples overseas 
candiduh"^. one copy) sliould be .<tenL (o the 
Secretary ol the University, Nonheme Houm. 

I he Quecn’.s Drive, Exeter, fmm whom 
ful l her paitiuiJlurs may Im cblulned. 

CliKiii'i d.iiL" Ma\ 1!), lOtiO. 

I The University of 
I Manchester 

> Chair of Aci'ounting 

, ApplIc.Dlons me Invlled toi the newly 
t!.'iiihll.‘)hc I (fiiiilr of AccoiinDng In (he 
Fin.(illy ol Eionomlc and Social Studies 
, Caiididale.s shoiilil be professionally quuhfieil 
I ai'counl.aiil.-' capable ol running the exist hue 
j lIonoui'K Sihoul in Accounting and should be 
! iiitcrcsicd in the development of ihe Kubic t 
, in relHtloii to the departriumts of Fcotioinics, 

I Government. Social Administration and 
I I'.'coiiniMeirlcK The .ailary attached lo the po t 
j will he tioi Ic'.'. ilnui £3.570 per annum, with 
I iiiiMiilitri-ship of FS.,SU. AinJllciluins (one 
. I op' siiit.ibli' lor phiitn'.;ianlilc icpioduct uin) . 

L-ivmn lull iliUiiils 1)1 r|ii:ilin.Mttiinr, e^pci lance. 

I etc.. (Hill Ihe naiucfi und adclresBer ot at Icunt 
three pcrsun.s to wlioui refo-ence may lx* 
imule .should be (attit nut later than 
Mav Ki iDtiii fn ilw R«<,>iHtrar. the Univ«i'.ilv 
Mam'iicMer 13 fmm whom furthei paiiiciiiuis 
in tY be ublaiiicd on quoting reference 
I 1(10 ()(> E 

! Transport and Development 
, Economists 

■nil'' ECONOMIST INTELLTGFNCM UNIT 
; wishes lu make tuiiher uppohiimcnis oi 
I ccoiioirii.‘,t.‘ lor Itfi I'lipldlv cirpuiidih" work in 
Die held oi (ranaport and develupnicni 'ihe 
! FIU Ik at prenent undertaking mu m i ini cris 
I 111 loin cunimcnta and other proicits 
pending. Tins work cmr.ieis rri.iiniv «j| 
p ■nnuinlc and tcchriicD ■ Indies. mi'JIc in 
< >in:iecDi»ii with inieinalioii:i] loan. lmi-| Dm 
a'SC sini-in ot invcstmi'iit piifullii.s m Die 
tian poif ,S"c1iir 

Tin- wnik is chiilicn dnc and c,DI Du 
lo.si'nicli abilllv, aptitude f"i -'on uil.iiu woik 
' .Mid iiidividu.i] mil lilt lv(' Mtniniuiii 
'lU.Dilii alinii' a c a vond ri-onitOili dc-i.-p 
' , 111(1 some Lxpi'iieiicc piefciiiblv in .Mtclii'd 
I'l .momic.*. or In a tcclmlcnl (leld iclalel m 
("iirpoil A |{Mnw|cd';e ol stali.ilic.!! mcDiod;. 
'voiild bv an idvanlic^ie 
These would be senior anpulntiiviji'' and 
: (he reniuneiaHon would be ('otiPiii'*i'ijiale 
witli qiialilications and rasponsibilllics 

I'leasp .send lull uuitlcillars hichid ii" '^.ilaiv 
! i"cord. to " Tiaii-oorl nnrl Dcvcluittncnr.'* 

.‘^pi JIcci HoU'ie, *27 ,St .James's Place, 

, l.iiiKli)n F W 1 

j University of Sydney 

' >1.s'.s‘(?rfrt/<» Professorship in the Field 
j of Administraiire Science in the 
FucuJtg of Economics 

AppJicMions are inilterl for Die 
aliove-nientioriud appointment 

The Associate Piufes.Mir will be lesponsiblc 
under the aoncrul siipervIMon of n Ttciud of 
RtuillcK. for oifiinj'-iri'' and co-urdmatinR 
. courKi'f loi the newlv-Miabli,silt'd Diploiim In 
Adminlsl rativc Science These couiscs, 
covcrimt Die bioad flcld.s of oi'aiinlsaiinii ..nd 
decision Ilicinv will he piovlried In (he 
m'lln bv cxlsllna Departments In the FiouKv 
I of Fcoiiomlc.s The tenclilnc ovoirriimme will 
; be flcsiblv dcslciied to meet the needs of 
I rraduatea from Viirlou.^ Faculties who pbin 
I higher ud'iimistlalive and man.igetial 
I caieevK In buHlncM. inivernnietu and elsewliere 
It will lie prlniui'lly concerned wlDi tluorcDcal 
j M.iid\ not wilh Rpcclllc practical teciiniiiucK 
' and will not be conhned to " business 
I administration ” as commonly unrtersHa d. 

! The AsRiX'late l»rores.sor should have high 
, academic' ((Uulilk'Utlons in at Ina.sl one 
j irlevant diKciplInc In which he KhoukI be 
prepared to undertake subarii iit bil icaciniig, 
and should .ilso provide evidence of 

■ undei .si unditm and symputliy with oDiei 
' relevant dlAcIpllnes and an inlrn'eai In 

promoting reseui'ch. 

Salary will be (AB.dOO per annum 
Triforination concerning .supcraiinuatlun. 
hotiajng acheme. Rabbaticnl leave, etc., and 
method of applLcation l.s obtalniCblc from the 
ARsocInlinn of Cnminohweiilth UnlvcklDoR 
(Branch Office). Marlborough HouRe. Pall 
I Mall. London, S.W.l. 

I ApplioaDciiA clo,se, in Australia and London, 

‘ on Junr It. 


ECONOINIST 

required to lead a sn'iall team raportino to the Head of the Economics 
Section of our Developiv.ent Policy Branch This team has been set up 
to advise on economic and. policy pr^tems, and the held includes: 
studies of primary energy patterns in this country and ovorseas m a 
guide to long-term fuel use, the Significance to the Board's plans of 
national economic developments; co ordination of work artsing out of 
national planning; exploration of problems related to the makind of 
Investment decisions. 

This IS an appointment with managerial responsibilities in a rapidly 
growing field uf work A good degree in economics or a related 
discipline, a capacity for original forward-thinking and effective 
expression, end a keenness to tackle future problems in the complex 
planning of a rapidly expanding industry ate eeaential. Expenence tn • 
comparable field will be an advantage. 

Salary will ba within the range £2.810>£3«690 p,e. 
Appficattom stating age. qua/ificattons. axpenenco, present position and 
salary to N. Berryman. Personnaf Officer {Headquarters). Sudbury 
House. 15 Newgate Street. London, E.C. f.by 11 May, 1966. Quote Ref. 
e/152 

(XHTMlEWmaTYGENEMIINeBOMHI 


Sawll AnHa 


Applications are invited on behalf of the MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM 
AND MINERAL RESOURCES, of SAUDI ARABIA, for a fully 
qualified statistician. 

Applicants must be graduates in statistics or in some allied subject 
with specialisation in statistics and have had 3 to 5 years' practical 
experience. Preference will be given to Associates of institute of 
Statisticians or holders of a post-graduate diploma. 

Successful applicant will be responsible for building up a new 
department, for preparing and presenting relevant statistics, and for 
analysing and presenting them to the Minister and his staff. 
Attractive salary and prospects. 

Please write giving details of qualifications and experience to 
The Senior Economist, INDUSTRIAL & PROCESS ENGINEERING 
CONSULTANTS (G.B.). 35 Great Peter Street. London. S.W.l. 


Econonisl 

wm 

DUTIES: To work in the Market Research and Statistics section of 
the newly formed Metals and Minerals Development Unit of 
the Ministry of Mines and Co-operatives. Market analysis and 
research with particular emphasis on copper trading, price 
fluctuations, production, consumption and substitution problems. 
QUALIFICATIONS; A degree in economics; a sound knowledge of 
statistics and post-graduate experience an advantage. 

TERMS: Salary, according to experience, £1,256-£2,600 plus an 
inducement allowance ranging from £200-£300. 25% 

terminal gratuity. 3 year contract. 

Free family passages and medical attention; children's education 
allowances; accommodation at moderate rental. 

Applicants should normally be nationals of the United Kingdom 
or Eire. 

Apply, giving full name, age. brief details of quafifications and 
experience to:— 

Appointments Officer. Room 301. 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House, Stag Place, Londoii, S.W.l. 

Quota Refarenoa Number RC 2^/132/014. 
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HAITIELD 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY : 

Hertfordshire 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
Principal Lecturer 

Salary; £2,3^^ -£2,600 
Write to the RLiOISTRAK I 


A Practical Economist 

I'URlihii l<:iecti'U’ i-nquhn a. SlirNlOR 
i'.dllNOMIHT to nttiinMunt thu Man nf 
tli«ir Kconomte intBlUtfancc OeiMtitulcui; 
ntrryiu%; out work to provKIr cKM-niliil 
pr<Bio'nl<' tiackicroutid inloimuiioii lo; r'i> 
ii-iviltnp, operattpim at j^th ProUui k 
UltlKlOtlH, , -1 , ‘ \ ’ ' 

OuiiUtkes WltiAr an ancMka! 

■iiuid, Btul an aDprourh to bll^lnp^-'' 
on tit Burn rronomte 

<‘Ww npmNeaiiw aluiulit 
preterubly have » Bond Tn>i;ipr iti 
Kcouoiules Rurt at. Ipbhi nve v.mi^' 
«K|i«rleiicc iu iillkril w«iik ii- 'i !*• 
IndiiPtrlul iriurkci H“.fHiiii 
The CompuMj if. loohiiii/ im man w'h® 
luiS Blmidy iiiyiiirrd r.vp<Mirmr Ik 
now fwuklMi* ll»*‘ rlimur to pn* in»S to 
ssrewtev owe m u wldri iirlil 
Thi^ 1 ( 111 ^ pitjudr lo a 

sui(uh|\ liiiiiipil niiiii uti •■'.'(‘lli'iil 
opiioitunlf^ Li) rim'' oir .< ' iv ’‘d’'*''“■! 
mb und oor in wiiiiJi u i 'nUcldy bti 
peon how tin* n oiioin.' mJiiMnatMm 
pl'ovirird I'l brim! uppfir I ^ 

TMr u|j|)Oiti(riirtii j irnitiilr In Tonnnn 
und upbUcant.*' »ir ‘•‘'•i*;;' 
nureer flrtallH Mbuli nilJ bu ireutAd in 
striet eonildriue , , ^ . ... 

All appllvotionh wi|i be lu-knowledsied . 
and liirtner fuforriuiJinn rivuii to a 
praliinliiui r Hlimt li''f oi cundldutEK wlio 
Will be invited to attend for ppivmnkl 

'^PleuM?' send hill eftrecr dvtullH, quntuitf 
rosih K, lo tbe C'iiief HtulT Ofltcoi. 

Knftliili Mleitiic Ooiiipany Llmlied, 

Hlrund, l4>ri(luu, W.0.2. 


LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 

The Londiin Businen^ Sutioni W 
underiuklin! n conipribcMsivc pro- 
Kruinme ol rcMearch acttvities tnlo 
the applicationi of the appropriJlc 
disciplines lo business aiul Indusiruil 
problems. Ttie work done bv ibc 
Research Divisuin will be cloncly 
luikcd with the leuchinf; uctiviiics ol 
the ^’hool. 

Applications are invilrd from suit- 
:iblv riualiffed persons for apiioinimcnts 
.IS KKSCARCH A.SSIST^NIS in tlir 
iolUi\tin|| Adds : 

KCONOMICB 

MARKETllNG 

STATISTICS 

OPERATIONAI. NF.SF.ARUM 

TO work under the nppiopimie 
l*i‘orfs*.or». 

In .lUdilion the ScImm'I rciiuires 
RfcSi ARCH OI’FICERS to assist m 
the writing ol inteitnited leachuui 
kjscs based on BrHWU industrial 
• oncerns ; for a project into the 
clfeciivenesK of Research and Develop¬ 
ment in Bntisb induntry ; and lor 
a Mars Research Fellowship in 
Marketing. 

Salaries are offered, within the 
folloiving ranges, according to 
qiialitications and etpcricnce: 
Research Onicers - £1.050 - £2,4^) 

plus u I undctii allowance 
ot ihO 

Ri‘sr.iicn Assisiiints - £710 - £1,31.'* 

Apblica^pna, with curriculum vitae, 
and detail of any research experience 
and special interests, should be 
addressed to the Secretary, London 
(•r.iJuate School of Business Studies, 
28 Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W,('.2. to reach him by May 27, 1%6, 
Applied! iun< should make it clmr' 
which post, or posts, ure beinjl 
applied lor. 


t/nijei’sity of Exeter 

Pro/tWdor of Krrm pmict 


Ttw Council IpvItM •ppUfl|lli"ri'. fim/i 
aultiibly fiiiatlfted nppIieanFs foi rin i>" ' 
whteb ftiUii vucunt ;\n .lunuHi,\ 1 
lollpiviug the leMKuatitiii ul PruiesHiii 
■r. Parry latwie im hl« appMntment to u 
Chair at tlt« Dnlvemltr of ManchfhivJ 
The mliilnmui saltoy w'lll tw 


prr annum , 

Further pmr»b iihu*- nviv be «blnliH-d 
trom the Steeiftiiry ol tin* Unlverultv, 
Northcote Houu,. The . 

bhptr)i. to nhiriii applu.il"in'* .sboiJln b<» 
Rllhmltl"rt <14 fdpte:'. niif r«tps' all! '■unn ** 
li'om ("IDll'll.11e», DVI*I.St*Ilf.' b' Mey-1. 1 bill. 


Clerical Assistants 

The Mfi lii' l',' Guuncil Uivlle upplbutmn 
tfir Ihf Hpfiifliihnfnt ol Clerlnil AsRihlanl' 
111 the loml uiiil Market RedOareb ShiIIdu 
ol rhcli GiiiniiU'rv’.nl Depjirtmenl iit 
Milllifiiik 

'TJitv - ill be lequiied to U)itil.sl In uoiU 

jiii'iir: iiti'ii iliu cKpondln'^ RpRenuli 
fm" mil urn* wlilrh IneliKUih aampliu't 
oivc.iiiridon.s iniii fOMsuim*rK' Unul 
I ii<ii.irii‘ii.'.tit;. en<'lc.^ ctitiMiniplliin und 
i>a‘nHi-,ihip (d uyplmps.ei». 

Candldstuii iiluiuld have hud obnkldrinliii' 
fsiierteni'^* et wnrklnK with tlxiireM utul in- 
luJihlllai: wiLti doikk calculaturi<. prefervn. - 
woufrl be irlvun lo uppllcuntR who have 
an CLTP. pane inf*mBrhpmRriefi 

and aie pii'imreil to Mudv foi the 
e'siiiiimatKins ol lliv In Ipuiv oL 
Stilt 1stli lulls 

.Tto* Milet> V ill hi* 'Mllmi fjir Mr.ile 
^7W* ff 111)0 ' U I .Oli.s pet Miinuni ine1ii''nr‘ 

ADpUiwthuia preneni position 

sbleiyv, (|it«]ltte:iiiou.s j.\ul eispoiieme 
fihotlld be loiw.iidisd lo K 11 HIKUll-.H 
Ehii . Asm;, mill Heni'liir'' il';smhllslim''n'. 
Tlie llei'titiil^ C'oUM) il to Milliiiink. 
U»UUoM ti.ViA, l»A Mu' 0, I'MiO 
c^ote ««f. Pori. li-ji. 


RESEAliCH ArtSIftlANl il'emale). pielciwbly 
with Hhonhuml,'typin'! und flei?rce In .Mir;.il 
V lenecs wunteil bv piiViiJe mlern.illon.d 
histliUtr tq Join prujeri of puhilcui. eeonoinlr 
nature, do reiteurrh undei siipm vision und 
orxantsp admlnliitratlon ot proiect. Write tn 
Hox aooT or Thane WHI JTST. 


BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 


university of IONDON a leelure 
entitled “ Busnie.ss In Ameiieun Poliiits: 
lMlfb'1015 ” will be delivered by Proloiwoi 
T. C. Coehrun rPennHylviiulu) ul 5 p.m on 
MiO firh at I he London School ot Lsennonn, . 
ond Piilltleal Bi ience, Iluughlon Bireul. 
Aldwveh, W.C i 

ADMIBHION FREE. WITHOUT TUJKLT 

JAMES HENDERSON. 
Avademu Ruaistmi 

YOUU STAKE IN TRI'. FUTURE. Tieuh 
plumed now lor Sahovu retiamution will live 
OM when ue ure aone. 2.s Od will plant uiiil 
tend one nee. 2(iU,(MHi needetl thi.s yoiit. 

Trees In Memory. Treen in Tribute WAR 
ON WANT. !1 Mudelcy Rintd, Ktihnc W h 

Hudson's Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited 

Ilud.'ion'.s Huv Oil and Ous Cnmpanv Ijlnuted 
reported net aarnlngtt far (he Unit quwrier ot 
iiHM were or 16 oenu per altare. 

Net en.sh iuconie xeneiated troni operntinnu 
lor thls_perk>d was 67.77l».OW) m- 43 cents per 
sltarc. Both ot these H.'itres are lower than 
thoire reported for the lust qiiuiier of 1%!>. 
L. J. Rivhutds. Fresldent. staled that the 
reduetjonu prliiinrllv re.sulte.d Irutn lui'^ev 
eapjoi'etton expendliures and increased co.sl.'i 
felfitlng to now KO-s pluni . which moic llian 
olfser a Mubstantlal increase In revenues. Thp 
Cuitipany’R producUun ol crude oil and 
natural gas liquids avenuted 43.134 bavielM 

E ar day lor the quaiter. uti tnerease nl aas 
airols per dav. Its sales of natural bus 
HV oriiired 179.3 million cubic feet pei day. a 
r.uln of 23 per cent with u mu lor part ol the 
mrreusa nttvlbulable to sales from the Edsun 
Clue t'lant which wont on streatn late lU 
IDd.t In his uddrej!.s to the .shareholders at 
I bn Annual Meeting held In Calgary on April 
•.’fith. Mr Richards reported that through 
it.s evplurutory drilling tn the current yuai 
the Conipunv has participuted in several 
dl'icoverles at new fields and extensions to 
^*xbilng holds. Anumu the more slgnlllcun) 
won* an oil discovery ut Cynthia and gas 
extennous at Braaeuu River and KfWbub 
Snulh. alt ol which ure loi'iited In Central 
Alberta He also stated that the Oompeny 
lias encountered encaurniilng shows ot 
ludiocarbiin.'; in two ol the ekploratory tests 
drilled on it>; extensive land boldines m the 
I urrentl.N hot exploration area of North 
Western Alberta. I'liins art undqr -way far 
further evaluation of these discoveries. 

With the exception ol 1. H. Oram, who 
has retired, aU pt the incumbent Directoi.'* 
were re-elected for another tenin. O. T. 
Pearaon, a senior Vice-President and Director 
ol Continental Oil Company, was also 
elected os a Dlreotbr of ^ Company. A. W 
Tarklngion was elected Chairman of the 
Board of Dlreotors and J. R. Murray, was 
elected ati yioa'ClialVhtap ot the. Board, . 


I EDUCATION AND COURSES 


i Royal Collegre of Advanced 
- Technology, Salford 

(I'ROIXJSED UNIVERSITY OF BAIFORD) 

Economic. Efikitncy in the Fim 
; TechniQues of Management 
and Control 

{ A leHldentlal rourse for ihoNf ol prufessionNl 
I siHiidlna to Im held at the Colleee Halls ol 
; Re*.ldenre on Juns S-IO, 1906. Fee for the 
Lourse in KUineas. 

A bruuhiire glvlni! detHlls of the couree, 
itiirl upplir'iition form.s niav bi* obtatned troni 
.Or If (I Hunt. Ro.'-'hI Calleve of Adv-urued 
^ 'IV' hnolov5, Sullord a. lemn.s. 

; Home Studg Courses 
I ii..sv. (El on.) Ll.B. 

I iiivi oiiitT external deuieeii of the Uiiivcv.vlty 
■ ol liiiiidriii Also Acconntaiirv. Secii'iaiviitiip. 
; Lu" GoMIuk. Bunking, ineuranre, 

I M.iikrilnir. G.C L , and many (nun-exam.i 
hi biistnaiss .subjecis including th** 

; new Sfiwklmikei'i' ami Stur<kiobb<n'ii' toui.-'i* 

I Wiiti* tnda> toi detuIlH 01 udvlo*. slHtinu 

.MibUivU In whioU Interested, to 

I Metropolitan College 

! iDi-pl ([02) 8t. Albans. 

Ol Hi'lio Q(ie"n Vlctmla S(ri'**(. 

I lotidoli. ^:C '4 (bir QM'H 

. (l'•llllKJP<t 191(1 ) 


j University College London 

Postgraduate Courses and Aimrds 
in Economics 


AppllfutioiiK are now Invited for adinlssHin 
ro (he pohtgraduaiv «*our.sii« m Economics 
i>;;.{tnrilng In October. tOdO and leading to 
tlir degree ot M Bv, In the FiiviiUy of 
I'.oonomtcK nt the Unlverslry of London. 

Ttie courHca extend over on** or two yewi^, 
cl..pKndtn« on the student's Initial 
rpiMllllVbt'.onh 

In imnnectiun with the above cmiraes 
HiMiltvatlons are ahN> Invited for awards 
norniutlv ol LlOU navh. whivli are also open 

I) Hiudants piHJceadina Ut rokaaruh daaraaa, 
.«iiH noriuullv ure intended In siiuplement 
o'.h'ir gi'Mili . HiicceMsfiil iipplivaiiia lor the 
t ■."ids V 111, If eligible, be given priority 
.,-1 oiiiitioudutian for u iiuinii!*r ol B<h‘iuI 

Tte,v.4ri'h CdUucll Blia1enl<itilps wineb 
M"* e.,o i*t*<it t.o be made iivulliihli* toi tenure 
.ii llnnei.-ir. Coilejte 

Fii'tliei p'^rtu-ulai.*! iilxiui the i-uiirHes und 

II ) 1 * iiwiud.** lUHV hr nblained from the 
.SefiuistrY. LKnmvLrneiit of Fohtical Fconomv, 
^nlv(r^u,v Coliogt' iionduii. fiow,*i yriToi. 

\v L'.i, (ft whom appliraliuns toi iidiiil.-sion 
.ititl HWordR Hliuuld be subrniried Tbe 
(lielug dute toi applUutlon:, loi iiuurds U 
May 24Lh. 


i APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


International Advertising 

ntaTivE DiREm 
SEEKS NEW 
isr APPOIIITIIEIIT 

This announcement is directed towards -- 
the chairmen and boards of intematimud 
companies and advertising agencies 
extending their operations abroad. 

The creative director oi’ one of the largest 
operations specialising in overseas business is 
seeking a new appointment. He wants to find a 
position where his long and unique experience in 
advertising and marketing in a specialised field 
can be fully employed. This could involve 
directing the adi^ertising fur a marketing company 
with overseas interests or the building up of the 
international section of a home agency. * 

IThis senior executive with experience also as a 
managing director has supervised the work of 
a complex of agency units serving a major 
international concern at home and abroad. He is 
accustomed to high level client contact and has 
handled famous international brands in the U.K. 
and overseas markets. 

He cm he contacted by writing to Box stood 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Scevas 


The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES 1 & II 
with an introdiKtion by Sir William Haley, 
Editor of The Times 


'^Bagchoi's writings have lor so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.’* 

Johi Raymondi h'hwiiatd Thnes 


. everything in this noble edition d*H:s BagehAH proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.’' 

Raywend Mortunefi The Swuhy Tmu\s 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas lor givH^ us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayisi of the ninereenrh century.” 

Kingsley Mavthu Punch 


"‘Mr. Si. john-Stevas is chung Bagehot prou^ and the esiterpMSsc 
i« in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly reaiuble. 
>4c should be read.*’ 

The Thnes Lit^ary Supplmtent 


”... a gilt lo literature bom men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

AfUhony Burgess^ St>eciat4»r 


■V 


Price £5.^.8. for the set of two j|het ta J 

mail to any part of the world except tto aMfMpfN 

kiCK where an edition published by Che ilefmd ; 

Press is available. 


Further volumes will be published on complerien as follows: 
historical: volume 111 
political; volumes IV & V 

ECONOMIC VOLUMES VI & Vll 
LETfERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 


The Collected Woiks of Walter Bagehot are obtainaMe 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist,' 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.l 
Whitehall 5155 


1iiiioinisi 



WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

Brat MBcaiit. Exchange llou^e was founded in Uti, 
From k has growh a vast complex of i>uiu,^trics, embraoiilg 
every hspcct of mbdeiTi birsinc-vs life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank .slill occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to )ou 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We arc experts in foreign tmdc and e.xchunge. We arc 
modern, fast, and conscientious. Yoiril IiikI our branches Qt 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 


THI MITSUI BANK. ltd. 


'i 






HEAD OFFICE; YMRAKU CHO, TOKYO. JAPAN 
' .ikb^ON, BRANCH :, 

No. 35, King Straet, London' E.C. 2 


-OT^E R OVER SEAS BRANCHES 
HEW YORK • BANGKOK W • fiOMBAY "• StNGAPORE 
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North American Aviation built the 
rocket engines that launched all 
six Project Mercury astronauts. 

Now it is building the Apollo 
spacecraft to carry Free World 
astronauts to the moon. 



Man's landing on the moon will open new frontiers 
throughout the solar system-and here on earth. 
In this pioneer effort. North American Aviation 
plays a major role as a prime contractor to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The Apollo command module, the adjoining serv¬ 
ice module, and the second stage of the Saturn V 


moon rocket are being built by the NAA/Space 
& Information Systems Division. NAA/Rocket- 
dyne Division is building the rocket engines for all 
three stages of the Saturn rocket which will launch 
the Apollo spacecraft. North American is also a 
leader in nuclear energy, electronics, aviation, life 
sciences, and fundamental research. 


North American Aviation 

Europoan Hoedquarters: North Amorican Aviation S.A.. 29 Rua da la Coulouvraniare, Ganava, Switzarland 




A'litnn iv,in 
»l»"i L.lii . .4' 


i>tH fl..' 


I'fi'iT (‘Mu I* rtj'pi , 

. I iiiiftpin. b,w i. 


Otfiw I 
Tt'li'lUKdJtt 


•i I'ttrd )r> I riij’.ma ' 
WU11''lull hi.),) 


'.■'loMierrs I'le'is r.ld Iifmf*on, I* CM t' 
V ua till. . ..Iir UK HU , Oveiseu& 


iiihlted by Tlte Liconomist 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANOE INDICES 


rnm EcoNOMtir-exTEu 
INDICATOR 

(1953-IM) 

RNANCIAL 

TIHBS 

(I9D»100) 

FT-ACTUAR9ES 

INDfCES 

(April 10. I962-I00) 

Bargains 

Mai-kcd 

1966 

1 Neon 

Close 

Yialil 

% 

Ord. 1 
Index j 

Yield 

% 

SM 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

• 12 %%: 

CoiisoH 

Yield 

April 20 

f 4M-3 

414 0 

5 33 

344-2 

5-91 

112-40 

5-42 

6 69 

9,285 

21 

. 413-7 

4IS-J 

5-31 

345-8 ; 

5-88 

112-64 

5-41 

6-68 

9,638 

« 22 

1 4IS-8 

417-1 

5-29 

348-6 

5-83 

113-19 

5-39 

6-68 

9.228 

25 

! 417-9 

417-7 

5-29 

349-0 1 

5-R 

113-32 

5-38 

6-68 

11.967 

26 

, 417-6 

416-8 

5-» 

349-1 ! 

S-82 

113-10 ; 

S-39 

6-68 

H.258 

.. 27 

1 415-8 

415 5 

5 31 

346 1 I 

5-84 , 

112-72 

S-41 ! 

6 6 $ , 

9.C42 


428-6(fel»nforr 4) 
Low, 403-5 {Jwiuary S) 


High. 356-6 
(February 18) 
Low, 337-3 
■ (January S) 


High, 117-11 (Fobruopy 1') 
Low, I09'f8 (Janoary 5} 


IVicei, 1866 I MlTfSH FUNDS 
I DOMINION AND 
C04IF01IATK3N STOCKS 


High 

W«u 

86 >I |6 

M>4 

76 

74*. 

58'5,6 

95 

94»8 

565e 

86 -S 

537t 

SS'* 

90i| 

10134 

.s;: 

•sr* 


Low 


I'rifio, 

Af>ril 

20 . 

1966 


32 


441 


95*'. 

64»b 

783.6 

733.6 
7038 
57^8 

90^ 

b9«, 

S3Ib 

8<34 

9914 

92«2 

9614 

94<4 

67*2 

9B<2 

46 

42_ 


High I 


S«vHift Bomla 212 %.1964-67 

Savinp Bondi 3%.1960-70 

B«*i»h Eioccnc 3%....... 1968-73 

Saviagi Bends 3%.4965-75 

Bridsh Eleccric 3 * 2 %.4976-79 

British Transport 3%.1978-86 

Fending 4%.1960-90 

Fiunding 6 %.1993 

British Gas 3%.I990-9S 

Treasury 5*i%.2008-12 

WarUan3^i%.afner 1952 

Coimis 2 * 1 %. 

Australia 3 * 4 %.1965-69 

Birmingham 4 * 4 %. 1967-70 

LCC 634%.1974 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 

Bristol 6 * 2 %.1975-77 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-80 

Northern Klradesia 6 %... 1978-81 

LCC 634%.19BB-90 

Southarn Rhodesia 4 * 2 %.. 1987-92 
LCC 3%.. ..aftar I9» 


Last 

, Dlmdand! 
M <b)<c)| 


OKDINAKY 

STOCKS 


% 

93 »a* 

89*3,4 
53'i-' 
82i| 
52*3,4 
37il_ 

69*8 

8938 

101 

93 

97*2 

??’• 

S’* 




Price, 
Apr. 6, 

1966 


Aisnl 

27 

1966 


96**22 

74**,* 

583^** 

Si'** 

SJ;- 

101*4 

9734 

S’* 

«*4 


Price. 


ilMK Kca. 

<aroM heOi 

Yield. 1 

Yield. 

April 27. 1 

April 27, 

1966!, 

1966 

£_ s. d. 1 

( d. 

4 2 10 

6 b 31 

4 B 6 

6 IS 2/ 

4 9 4 

6 15 il 

4 10 1 

6 16 21 

4 8 8 

6 M 111 

4 8 0 

6 13 6 f 

3 6 10 

5 1 31 

4 1 II 

6 17 4/ 

4 6 11 

6 12 31 

4 1 5 

6 16 2 f 

3 19 II 

6 IS 9f 

.1 18 6 

6 13 Mf 


7 3 01 


7 4 0/ 


6 17 6 


6 19 0/ 

... 

7 0 0/ 


6 il 01 


10 0 6 p 


6 19 01 


7 *2 Of 


Pricr, 
Apr. 27, 
1966 


Apr, 27. 
1966 

1& 


68/6 

52/6 

19/10*2 

63/7*1 

75/9 

69/9 

50/6 

36/3 

ITXflii 

44/- 

44/6 

53/6 

n^ 

£92*8 

»/- 

30/3 

12/9 

35/10*2 

62/6 

51/9 

11 / 1*1 

18/- 

17/7*2 

19/1*2 

14/9 

15/6 

14/1*2 

2J/7*a 

l8/7*g 

60/1 

15/4*2 

15/4*; 

54/3 

M/- 

21 / 10*1 

7/- 

17/- 

17/4*2 

25/6 

36/3 

47/- 

50/3 


61/- 

49/. 

IB/I* 

Si/f 

70/9 

64/9 

46/- 
. 30/6 
03^ 

40/3 

40/- 

48/6 

9 

. 28/3 
‘ S5/9 

U7.'^ 

45/9 

9/1'? 

15/7*2 

16/6 

16/9 

13/4*2 

14/3 

12 / 10*2 

20 /- 

17/- 

53/- 

14/- 

14/1*2 


50/4*2 

16.1 

ie/3 

17/10*2 

Sp. 

14/4*2 

30/9 

41/6 

47/1*2 


7126 
Use 
3*20 
2 « 

4 a 
•ijb 

8 b 

|n-27*2e 
‘ mb 

6 b 
7*26 
6/6 b 
6 a 
$2*60c 

10 b 
7*20 

5 0 
24 e 

3*2 0 
6*4 fa 

11 fa 
10 o 
12*1 b 
14 b 

2 * 2 * 

12 fa 
10 b 

8 • 
4 « 

6*2 • 
41,• 
14 e 


712 b 
0 e 

12 b 
S b 
1$ b 
IS b 
bUb 

10 « 
5 e 
6*10 
3340 
10 b 

J2 e 
7 b 
6**0 
If b 
25 « 


BANKS, DIKOONT A NP 

Barclays.£1 6 B/l*a 

Ueydb.£4 54/i*i 

Martins.5/- 19/6 

Midlafid.£1 63/- 

Nat. Provincial.£ I 72/- 

WestminsMT ‘B’.£1 69/7>2 

AtistraUa&N. Z.£1 50/4*i 

BOL5A.£1 30/9 

BanV of Montreal_Sit) l£ 24**32 

BankoiNewS.Walct.fi 42/6* 

Barclays DCO.£1 43/9 

Chartered.£1 49/9 

Hongfc'g. A Slians... .S2S 9 * 2 || 
Nau Com. Bk. Scot. .10/- 31A 
Koyal Bk. Canada... .$10 £10** 

Standard Bank.£1 S7/1* 

Hajnbroc.5/- 27/3* 

Hiif, Samuel.5/- 11/1*2 

Montagu Trust.5/- 34/9 

Schroders.£1 58/9 

Union Discount.£1 46/3 

Bowmaker.5/- 9/1*2 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 16/3 

Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 17/1*2 

United Donrins. Tsu. .5/- 17/9 
BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied .Breweries ... .5/— 14/3 
Bass. Mitcheh A B... .5/- 15/- 

Charrington Unified.. 5/- 13/9* 

Oistillere. 10 /. 20/6 

Giiinnets.5/- 17/1 

ScottbAANewc.B<«w.CI SB /6 

Watnav Matin.$/- 14/4*2 

Whicbraad ‘A’.5/- 14/6 

BUILDING, PAHN, Cm. 

Associated Foreland...£1 SI/9« 

BPBIndusSriea.10/- 22/9 

Richard CMCal*i.S/- 20 / 4*2 

Critull Hop#.5/- S/9 

IfictrnecloMi Painis . .4/- IS /6 

London Bridk.5/- 20/6 

Sk^bj^Foritand.S/- 21/4*2 

MbHgS A Wilson... 5/- It /6 

Borax Defd.5/- 21/6 

Fisons.£1 42/- 

ICI. £1 43/1*2 

Homanso.S/- IV< 0 ^> 

DRAPERY A STORES 

Bpott Pure Drug....S/- 47/9 

HontagueBurton... 10 /- g/f 

Dafaaiinams.10/- 31/10*2 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 46/-* 

GUS -A*.5/- 47/4*2 


«/l »2 

50/7*2 

19/6 

63/- 

71/6 

69/4*2 

4B/9 

'IS! 

43/9 

50/- 

9**m 

,31/9 

26/9 
10/10*2 
34/- 
56/1 
46/. , 

9/2*4 
•6/4*2 , 
16/9 
17/6 

13/6 I 
14/3 * 

13/1*2 , 

14/1*2 

52/1*1 j 
23/3 
20/1 
5/7*2 
15/1*2 
20/6 , 
22 /. ] 

10 / 10*21 
21/7*2 ' 
42/6 I 
42/9 
I 6 /IOI 2 J 

22^3 , 

j 

•W/4', 


68/6 

50/7*2 

19/4*2 

63/7*2 

71/6 

43/1 
49/6 
9»m 
. 31/6 
£39»4 
15/9 
26/9 
10/4*2 
33/9 
55/- 
47/3 
9/2*4 
16/4*2 
16/9 
17/6 

13/6 

20/3 

14/3 

14/6 

51/. I 
D/S ' 
19/10*1 
5/6 I 
17/- 
20/6 
D /6 

1B/I0*2 

D/S 

43/- 

2/1 

87/3 


4 1 

(tl) 

4-4 

4-9 

4- 3 

5- 0 
57 
3*2 
3*7 

5- 3 

'f:? 

2- 9 

6- 3 
4*5 

4- 8 
3*6 
3'6 

5- i 
8 2 
6*4 
6'0 

5 7 

5 6 
5'6 
5-8 
SI 
61 
4-B 
5>6 
5 5 

4 3 

4- 7 

5- 0 
7 1 
5-9 

4- 8 

3- 2 

5- 6 

4- 0 

4- 9 

5- 9 

4-4 

3- 4 

4- 1 

7- 0 
3-6 
3-7 


High 


24/6 

40/1*2 
33/1 
23/- 

76/6 

63/1*2 

ii/i 

SS /6 
71/9 
12/0*4 
83/6 
32/6 
13/3 
50/6 
51/9 
._60/6 
1*25/- 
*^36/4*2 
I3/4'2 
4V9 
61/6 
71/9 

37/- 
38/3 
7/9 

12 / 8 I 4 

21/7*2 
6/ 10*2 
34/6 
62/10*2 
2 I/IOI 2 
25/3 
29/9 
12/6 
11/2*4 
SI /6 
13 /- 
61/9 
17/6 
45/- 
65/3 
27/1*2 
43/6 

CovaH 12 ^ 2.4 

38/- 
7/1*2 
'39/9 
11/4*2 

fir* 

31/3 
13/4*2 
34/9 
11/1*2 I 
12/71, 


Li£J ONDINANY 

low 


1*1 

1-7 

1-4 

1-5 

IS 

1-9 

l-l 

IS 

1-6 

1- 7 

2- 4 
2-0 

3- 4 

r-7 

3-2 

3-1 

12 

12 

II 

l-l 

1-5 

2 3 
1-4 
1-2 

1- S 

2 - 1 


D/9 

37/6 

30/9 

19/- 

57/10*2 

|£*i^u 

40/3 
64/9 
11/6 
73/6 
»/l 
19/6 
44/9 
46/6 
57/3 
I OB/9 

61/9 

»/9 

30/1*2 

5/1'a 
28/9 
56/- 
20 /- 
21/9 
26/1*2 

‘V/? 

55/6 

13/7*2 

40/- 

56/9 

D/- 

40/6 

10/1*2 

12/6 

34/- 

.;^j4 
IB/I 1*4 

D/- 

iy/ 9 ^ I 


» 8 i,b 
ll^aa 
7*2 b 
!•,- 

B4,b 

Wflb 

f«*«b 
2 <f b 


9 a 
5*2 6 

5 a 
llXja 

74 b 
24 b 

6 a 
3 o 
54 e 

12 b 

8*2 p 
D c 
25 b 

9 

15 0 

3 e 

4 a 

8 b 

5 a 
4J,b 
4 b 

3-Da 
t7*2b 
7*2 fl 

15 b 

10 a 

10 a 

11 a 

9 b 

6 a 
7*20 

6 a 
8 a 
3 a 

l*’t 

13 e 

10 b 

11 a 
D tf 

642 e 
^.afa 
II a 
2*2 0 
8«2b 
104, b 

7 b 
3 b 
2 a 

I7*2<i 

14 c 




11/1 

nr 

19/4*2 


House of Fraiot ,,. .5/- 
Harkf A Sponcer ‘A’.b/- 

Uaiaed Drapery.S/. 

Wool worth.5/- 


Brltllh Petroleam .... £1 

BurmahOII.£1 60/9 

Royal Dutch.20 fU £174 

Iholt Transport.S/- 41/10*2 

Uttremar. 10 /- 21/9 

EUCTBICAL A RADIO 

AEI.£1 51/9 

BiCC.£1 69/i* 

Crompton Parkinson, 5/- H /It, 

Doeca.10/- 79/6 

EMI.10/- W/l 

Elliott«Aiisomation... 5/- 11 / 8*4 

EngBsh Eloctrk.£1 45/3 

Gonoral Eloctrie. £1 49/3 

C. A. Parsons.£1 57/6 

PhAips Lamp Works. 104L 111/9 

%v. 

Radio Rentals.I/- D/1 

A. Royrolle.£l D/I 

thorn ElectHcal.5/- 61/6 


«/- 

31/4*2 

6 / 1*2 

M/J 

18/. 

5/6 

32/6 

62/3 

20/- 

24/1*2 

27/- 

11/5*4 

9/1*2 

47/.* 

«/l*l 

»/7*2 

13/7*2 

41/6 

59/- 

IS/i'i* 

T- 

.rr*" 

n/ 11 '. 


Babcock A Wlleex.... £1 

John Brown.£1 

Cannnell Land.5/- 

Intemat. Combust....5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

|ohn Thompson.5/- 

^ventry Caiiga... . 10 /- 

ANrcd Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironlounders. .5/- 

Averyi.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

Gnorgo Cohen.$/- 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- 

Guost. Keen.£1 

Mead WrightMn.S/- 

Matel Sox.£1 

Raoaome A Merles.. .5/- 

Renold Chains.£1 

Tube ltivestineott.,...C1 

Vidiert. £1 

Ward <Thoa. W.).£1 

WaUvnan Eng.C^n. 5/- 
WoodalUOudihsm.. .5/. 
POOD A IQBRaO 
AmodSuppUen....lO/- 
Aamc. British Foods. .1/- 

Bowii. £1 

BrookoBendW.i/- 

Hleh LoroM.2/6 

Insamational Storaa. .5/- 

j. Lyons ^A*.£1 

RankiJHovIs.18/- 

Ro^kc A Coknan.. 10/- 

SpiJlors.5/- 

Tilo A Lyle.£1 . 

Tosco Stores..f/- ' 

Unifate.S/- 


Apr. D, 

1966 


D/IO*, 

D/- 

31/1'y 

19/3 

74/f« 

, 61/6 
K*7**,6 

24/1 

.T 

UJi'* 

11/6»4 
44/9 
48/- 
. 57/6* 
^13/9 
’^D/f 
8/4*2 

D/I I 3 
59/-* 
61/6 

31/9 

D/I0*2 

6/9 

11/4*2 

19/9* 

5/4*2 

31/- 

62/9 

D /6 

Z- 

D/- 

13/10*2 

40/- 

D/-' 

D/ra*, 

41/- 

l!/l*a 

•Jr 

37/6 

T** 

»/7*2 

D /6 

IVI * 2 * 

2 Vl 0 i| 

I0/6>4 

11/11*4: 


.27, 


20/9 

37/9 

30/10*2 

19/3 

74/9» 

51/- 

67/7'2 

11/9 

D /6 

31/3 

tO /6 

45/- 

D/- 

iiS^r 

65/6 

34/9 

31/- 

7/7*2 

I I/I': 

2 iP'j* 

6/6 

3V3 

61/9 

D /6 

24/6 

26/3 

12/6 

9/11*4 

T’ 

14/7*1 

40/- 

61/9* 

D /6 

42/3 

i;^'‘ 

r^... 

9/- 

11/6 

D>9 




7B 

$-2 

5- 3 

6 - 1 
3-6 
6*1 


S-l 

S -2 

4- 4 
4*0 
4 B 

so 

5- 8 

‘I:? 

4 5 

5*7 

4- 9 
2-3 

5 8 

7-1 

7-9 

6- 7 

7- 4 
4'6 
S<3 

5- 2 
61 

4- 6 
SO 
(6 0 ) 
SS 

5- 8 

6- 7 

4- 5 
60 
48 
$•2 

7- 5 
5*9 
7-2 

5- 7 

4-7 

4- 5 

6- 4 

5- 4 
4-4 

4- 8 

5- 3 
S -6 
4-6 
53 
71 
2*9 
S>9 


Covor 


1-3 

1-4 

1-8 

1- 3' 

h4 

*•< 

2 - 2 
IS 


M 

1*4 

17 

2-1 

1*4 

IB 

1-5 

27 

1-2 

!■: 

l-l 

2$ 

3 - 1 

4- 5 

1- 4 

2 - 1 
0*4 
hi 

(hi 

1-9 

1-2 

IS 

1- 7 
IB 

2 - 2 
1-2 
1-6 
1-3 
1-7 
1-7 
19 
1-9 
OS 
1 ‘B 
0-9 

1- 3 

M 

2 - 0 
1*5 
If 
2-6 
IS 
1-6 
1-6 
2-2 

?:f 

2-4 

1'B 


FOREION AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Aar muMe... 
BanquedeParis 
atreeo...... 

CF.Pecroli.. 
ae G. d'Elect. 


Pecblnoif. 

PrJntampi.... 
Rhone-P^ulanc 

S.1.M. 

Sainb>Gobaia . 

Usinor. 

Index 
Hifh. 




IL’-si 

558 
160 , 

sfi 

D4-d 
3J7*^ 

163 
94 

fOhS 
112-1 <26.1.661 
100-1 <31JiA6) 

Dec. 3 ;, /fbJwfOO. 


TTTT 


482 

227 

166 

in 

559 

1S5 

219 

255-5 
306 
162 , 
92-5 
fOO-4 


AbitIbIFr.AP. 
Aluminium... 

BeliTal. 

Gan, Dower's. 
Can. Imp. BenU 
Cnn. 1^. Riy..* 
Hiram Walker 
Imperial Oil .. 
Nomnda Minas 
Power Corpn. 
Steel of Cansda 
Trant.Can.PSpe 


fn^x 


S 

11 

44% 

7*4 

sfJ; 

D'4 
12*2 
24>; 

.,,34*| 

I69-6/ 

171-39 <15,2.661 
16f-f3 <I5J.66 
l9MmlD0. 


% 

11*4 

tSi 

J" 

58*4 

32% 

15: 

if 


A.E .6 - 

led'chOp Anitln. 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank. 
Deutsche Bonk. 
HoediR Farb, * 
Kundenkredit • 
Loewenbrau... 
Mannesmann ., 


|Ap; -1 5l^rW ' 


490 
4D<2 

S!** 

3D 
462 
4D»2 
Ml 
931 
151 ; 

thyaaen-Huetta I 143'] ID ' 
Vofksiiraien...i 468 I 4S1 
Herecott Index D-71 87-D 

High. 95-00 <21.1.661 

Uw . 86-8S (4.1“^ 

Dec. 31. IfJ^ 


462 

441 

341*2 

402 

480 


9M 

143 


AUSINALIA 

AnipttI f^Ste a a t t 

Ass. Pulp A P... 
Aust. Con. Inda. 
Auat.OIIACaa 
Brit. Tebecco.. 
Broken Hill Pcy. 

G.l. Colei. 

Colonial Sufnr. 
Felt A Toxtllei. 
1.C.I. AX.Z... 
Myer Emporium 
Woolvyorth... 
Sydney IndL 


fA 

0-90 

1- S4 
5-92 

2- 35 
1-94 
S-46 

1- D 

2- 92 
CD 
4-02 

3- 31 
I 


Hlfb*».«t> 


2-43 
2-00 

1- 31 

2- 91 
0-59 
4-14 

3- D 

1-41 

323-31 326-54 

33/-13 (5.2.6^ 

. 308-89 £/OJ. 66 { 
inj^mioo. 


%A 

0-90 

l-SS 


lApr.zdjApr.zy 


A.K.U._ 

Amseer.Roc.Bk. 
Bijenkorf ..... 
Heinekene .... 
intervnie(M.D) 
K. N. Hoofoven 
Kon.Zouc-Ket 
PhiRpi (Fi.T 
Robeco (Ft 


ValearoB. 


»5M , 1 * 


S .2I3 
. D 

|n. 42 


|FI. 48-^ 

FI.478 '■ 

419 

, 675 . 


D 
$15 
. 990 

Dl*!* 


91.211 
&88 

^ 61-6 


Zwmionbt<|FIDHFI.I76- SjH.ID 

Inden . 309*0 309*2 

HNh. 322-3 <31.146) 

Lew. 399-S <D.3.66i 

1993»IOO. 


hiRHon. 

Hitachi. 

Honde Meftor.. 
Kirin Brewery. 

S itsub. Chem.. 
imib.Doct... 


Nippon Eloct. 

Sony.. 

Toyo Rayon . 
Yawate Iron ., 
Dow Jems 
Average 
index...... 

High. 

•V.r.Afc 


Yen 

IM 

M 

79 

444 

241 

63 

96 

D 

269 

767 

124 

51 


Ymi 


D3 

83 

65 

79 

290 

790 

141 

S2‘ 


1486-93 /557-07 
1588-73 (1.4.66) 
I4IO-D (/1.1.66) 


Ex dividend, t Tax (roe. § Thf net redci 


<<d Tear’s dividend, (et) To eerli'_ 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland Stock. Japanese 


on forecast dividend. 


mptiM ideidepttow for tea 


__L M. in £. 8 Ex gapita B s id oPi T Ex rlghta. 8$ Equivalesit to 8-0sterling. <a) Intnrim dividend, (b) Nnel dividend. 

(bl Altnr Zambieo sex. (/) To latnst date. (lO Hnwrtm since reduced or onssed. <p) ResultMif from aplit of Federation of 
- iL^--- M Ixchange. •• Yields in brackets are 


lecuricle^ Tokyo. Cenedian 65 Stock loduNrlal Mex euppiiod by the Montreal Stock 
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THE ECONOMIST APRIL 


Pricw. IM« 
High I Low 


I0ivid«nd1 OMDINARY 
|(«)^W(e); STOCKS 


i : 

I Pnco, Pr««. Prieo, I Apr. 27,! 

\rJ- T i 


OMDINARY 
ko>(^(c) STOCKS 


Price, Prko. • Prieo. ; Apr. 27,! 
Apr. 6 , Apr 20. Apr. 27. 1966 

1966 I 1966 I 1966 1 % ; 


3t/. 25/9 

T* 

33/712 28/6 

31/6 27/6 

33/3 27/712 


) Brit. Amor. Tebse. ■. 10/- 

I I Gtilihpr. 10 /- 

Imparial Tobacco.£1 

INSURANtt 

Briunnic.5/- I 

Commorical Union ., 5/- 
EquicyS LBwLifa.,..5/- 1 
Ganorai Accidont.,. .$/■■ I 

Guardian.5/- 

Logai S Gonaral.5/- 

Northarn S £mpl.£1 

Poarl.I/- 

Prudoncial ‘A*.I/- 

Rorol.5/- 

RomI Exchange.£1 

mfm s AiiigiArT 

Sirfteld.5/- 

Sritiah Motor.5/- 

laguar Can 'A'.5/- 

Reoiet Motor! ‘A'.. .4/- 

Le/land Motort.£1 

Sriitol Aoroplane... 10/- 

Hawker Siddelay.£1 

I Kell!>RMce. £1 

DoweyGroup.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

loMph Lueat.£1 

Triplex Holding!,.. 10/- 
PAK 8 6 NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Flnencial Times.5/- 

Internat. Publishing. 5/- 
Newsofthe Wo'ld ..5/- 
W.H. Smith A Son ‘A’.£l 

Thomion Org’n.5/- 

Sowater Paper.£1 

Briciih Printing.5/- 

Bunil Pulp.5/- 

Reed Paper.£1 

W^insTeape. £1 

Colvilles.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steal .£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales.... £1 

StewaruS Lloyds.£1 

John Summers.£1 

United Steel.£1 

MISCEUANEOUS 
Assoc. Briush Picture S/*^ 
Assoc. Television ‘A'.S/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Beecham Group.5/- 

Bookers. 10 /- 

Bntish Match.£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

British Ropes.$/- 

Butlin's.I/- 

DeLaRuo. 10 /- 

Oreges.5/- 

Gestetner ‘A*.5/- 

Glaxo. 10 /- 

Herrison B Cr. Oofd.. .£1 
Hoover 'A’.5/- 


72/6 74/- 74/3 
27/- 20/3 1 27/9 
65/3 66 '- I 65/3 


,1 ’ ' 

22246 

12/1*2 ; 

7*2 c 

54/6 , 

60..h 

173/9 ' 

140 h 

$186 ; 

$3 05c 

19/10*2' 

4212 b 

29/7*2 ' 

121,6 

. '5/9 j 

20 6 

16/- ! 

Nil 6 

19/3 

4 a 

14/9 

2*2 0 

19/6 , 

11 c 

51/- 

7*26 

14/9 1 

7 6 


27/6 i 24/9 
57/4'i 52/9 
16/6 ! 16/3 

17/6 15/6 

I 33/9 30/- 

29/1 ij 27/- 
64/3 57/3 

17/9 ' 16/9 

29/9 I 25/4'2 

53/9 ’ 44/6 

16/6 I 12/- 

3/71, I 2/1012 
3/I0*7, 3/412 


' Hudson's Bey.£1 

' ICT.£1 

Mecca 'A'.5/- 

Netional Canning.£1 

Pillar Htdg.2/- 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

( Rank Organisation .. S/- 

j Schweppos.5/- 

! Sears ‘A'.S/- 

Steetiey.5/- 

I Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turner A Newall. £1 

i Unilever . ..5/- 

; Unilever NV.12 fl. 

! Uniud Glass.5/- 

NINES 

I Anglo-American_10/- 

j Charter Cons.$/- 

Consolid. Gold Fields. £ I 

General Mining.£l 

I Union Corporation. .2/6 
: Free State Geduld...S/- 
I W. Driefontein... . 10/- 
! Western Deep 'A'.... £1 
' Western Holdings ... 5/- 
I Roan Selection Tst. .. .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

I Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- 

Oe Beers Defd. Reg.. .5/- 
Internat. Nickel .. .n.p.v, 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.S/- 

SHIPPING 

Anglo Norness.£i 

Brit. A Com'wealth.. 10/- 

I Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

P A O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Dewhst 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted. £ I 

Wookombers.£1 

! Calico Printers.5/- 

' Coats, Paeons A B.£1 

I English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.S/- 

BET 'A* Defd.5/- 

Cabie A Wireless-S/- 

PhilipHill.5/. 

Industrial A General . 5/- 

Cicy Centre Props-5/- 

City Lend. Real Prop. .£1 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid, 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 

Cons. Tea A Lands_ £1 

Jekai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


'105/6* 104/6 !I06/- 

' 26/9 I 26/9 27/9 

I 19/3 I 19/6 I 19/41, 

' 35/3 ; 34/6 j 33/9 

1 13/1'a* 13/-* 1 13/9* 

' 20/41, 20/3 2 O/ 4 I 2 

31/7*2 34/7*2 35/9 

1 3 / 034 * 13 / 0)4 13/2*4 

19/10*2 ^9/3 19/7*2 

I5>- 15/2*4 15/- 

22/10*2 22/9 23/- 

36/3 36/3 36/6 

30/6* 29/7*2 29/4*2 

7*14 7*i 7 

10/1*2 10/- 10/1*2 

316/9 310/- 313/9 

22/9 23/- 23/3 

109/6 106/-* 104/6* 

;i2l/3 118/1*2 117/6 

108/1*2 101/3 101/3 

135/- 127/6* 127/6* 

138/9 134/4*2 132/6 

77/6 73/1*2 76/3 

222/6 209/4*2 203/9 

71/. 100/- 100/. 

14/9 16/- 17/3 

, 65/9* 73/9 74/- 

jlSS/-* 180/- 185/- 

l$205 1213 $209 

; 12/4*2 11/7*2 '^/7*a 

33/6 33/7*2 33/7*2 

17/3 17/6 18/3 

19/3 17/- 18/6 

21/3 21/3 20/4*2 

! 15/4*2* 16/7*2 16/6 

30/- 30/3 30/3 

; 51/6 51/6 51/9 

; 27/6 27/9 27/4*2 


NSW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Money Market Indicators 


Atch. Topeka ... 

Can. Pacifle. 

Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric .. 
Am. Tel. A Tel.. 
Cons. Edison.... 
Inc. Tel. A Tel... 
Western Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting... 
Am. Viscose .... 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Ctlanese. 

Chrysler. 

Cot.*Palmolivt.. 
Crown-Zeller .. 
Disttllen-Seag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

fiaat. Kodak..... 
Pord Motssr. 


Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods . 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gull Oil. 

Hama. 

Int. Bus. Mach,, 
int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel... 
Inter. Paper ... 

Kannacott. 

Litton Inds. 

Monsanto ..... 
Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-Americsn . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

I Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil,. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J.. 
Union-Carbida. 

U S. Staal. 

Warn. Elactrk.. 
Weolworth.... 
Xerox. 


Stamlanl and Poor’s Indicot (1941-43»^10) 


March 30 
April 6 

. 13 

• 10 
• 27 


43S litdustHals >-H)fh, lOO lB (Fab. N. 
Low. 93 35 (March IS). 


425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

94-98 

3 16 

82 61 

4-62 

98-15 

307 

83 38 

4 54 

96-11 

1 307 

83-08 

4-57 

98-69 

3-05 

82 90 

4-59 

9835 

3 M 

82 33 

4 65 


British three-months’ Treasury bill rate rose slightly at last Friday’s tender, while the New York 
rate on three-months’ Euro-dollar deposits and United Kingdom local authority deposits remained 
unchanged. But the existing margin in New York’s favour on exchange of tliese key instruments 
narrowed slightly on a contraction in the discount on forward sterling and hence the cost of cover. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

^ . ,■ ■ , ,, _ . K£Y MDNrY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


April 20 

Buro-atorllni dopooita: 

(in Paris): 

2 days' nocica. 5)a-5% 

3 months'. 6)s-d7| 

NBW YORK 


I Amount (£ million) I 


Mar. 4 I 170 0 
.. Ill 200 0 


Avaraga 
ram of 
Allotmant 

s. ~ d^ 
127 11-97 

107 5 32 
109 4 64 
no 3 74 
NO 5-88 


i MO 5 20 
I 109 9 73 
109 8 33 
I 109 8 03 

no I 22 

i III 3 91 
112 I 90 
112 4 78 

112 4-49 
112 2-26 


London 

■onk Rato (from % 

7%. 3/6/65). 6 

Dopoaic ratoa: 

7 days' notice: 

Claaring banks .... 4 

Discount houses ... 4 


Local authorities 6 * 4 - 6 )a Troofury bills: 


3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 6 )i-A’i 4 
Finance houses .... 7 ig- 7 >i 4 
Call money: 

Clearing banks* 

minimum. 4)g 

Day-co-dsy spread.. 4)g-5*i 
Market diacount rates 
(3 months): 

Treasury bills. S’s 

Bank bills. Si>i 4 -d 

Fine trada bills. 7-7*, 

iuro^lellar deposits: 

7 days' notica. 5 * 4-524 

3 months’. 5'i-6 


April 20.. 4-66 

April 27. 4-63 

Market paper: 

Bank bills. 5 00 

Ceru. of deposit.. 5-25 
Sterling: 

Spot raw. 2 - 79 * 4 - 1 ^ 

, Forward rate (3 

months’).. i«-*t 

Forward covar 
(3 months'): 

Annual Int. cost 2 *S 2 - 22 || 
litveaimont Gerrancy: 

Invascment $.. I97|4% prem. 

Sacurity £. IH^disc. 


kpril I' 190 0 318 9 112 1-42 43 2.180-0 

.. 7 190-0 340-9 112 1-33 36 2.190 0 

H 15 280-0 334 3 112 1-44 42 2.210 0 

.. 22 200 0 318 3 112 7 60 46 | 2.240-0 

I 

«On April 22nd wnderi for 91-dar bills at £90 Ms. Od. 
secured 46 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £190 mlUfoN 91-der billa 


Covffrod Arbitrage Margins 

Shewing the tHfferentialt in rates oh the particular £/$ assets, adiutted 
for the cost of forward exchange eover- 

In favour of; 

Last waek: This waek: 

Troasury bills. London 2], London 2 ,^ 

luro-doflar/UK local auth¬ 
ority loans. N. York *4 N. York *n 

BuroHiollars/gu r o ■seo r llpg. London '4 London *14 





















































































These new quiet running, qir-conditioned Pullmans 
take as little as 2 hours 35 minutes centre to ceidte 


Piem London to Menchnstnr at QP-50,18.00 heun; fe Liverpool 07.45,18.10 Koufi, 

To tendon from Manehoftor et 07JO, 17.35 hovri; from Liverpool 07.55« 17.40 lieiifs. 


Every morning and every evening, from Mon- 
doytofiidoy,fast luxury Pullmans leave London 
Eustofi far both Liverpool and Manchester. 
And both Manchester Piccadillyond Liverpool 
now hove momlfig ond evening Pullmons to 
Umdon, too. These new, crack electric 


expresses take osHttle o$2hours 35minutes far 
the (ourney. YouVe time to relax overomeal, or 
a drlnlc,studypapers, read or doze In quiets oir-* 
conditioned comfait. Yom’H be pomperedWHh 
the celebrated Pullmqh service every second 
(rom city-centre to city-cenire. En|oy yotoelf^ 
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Johtis-Manville insulations and refrac¬ 
tories protect lives as dependably as they 
protect materials. 

In space exploration, they stand be¬ 
tween man and killing heat. In indus- 
tty« they stand between combustibles 
and temperatures ranging from —240C 
to 4 1650C 

To meet virtually every need, J-M in¬ 
dustrial insulations are produced from a 


wide range of materials. From fiber glass 
to asbestos, diatomaceous silica to mag¬ 
nesia and perlite. 

Whether you’re seeking thermal 
control for a major or minor production 
facility, an industrial oven, a pipeline, 
air conditioning equipment, J-M helps 
you do the job at the lowest cost. 

World-wide J-M technical assistance 
is available. On industrial insulations. On 


packings, friction materials, filter aids, 
mineral fillers, tapes. On building prod¬ 
ucts, pipe, pipe protection materials. 

For full details, contact your nearest 
J-M representative or distributor or 
Johns-Manville International Corp., 
Box 280, New York. N.Y. 1001$, U.S.A, 

Cable address: JOHNMANVIL 
Telex: JOHNMANVIL NY (224294), 
(62745), (420283), 


Johns-ManviUe 

msi 

World-Wide capability 
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LETTERS 


Rhodesia 

Sir—I wonder if your ariicle “Talks about 
Talks*’ (April 30th) has really struck the 
right balance. The implication is that 
Rhodesia’s economy is being rapidly eroded 
by sanctions and tliat the South Afpeans are 
not prepared to offer them long-cenh'support. 

As far as one can asceruin it would seem 
that Rhodesia’s economy has remained re¬ 
markably buoyant after nearly six months of 
sanctions. It seems a far cry from the Lagos 
conference when the view was expressed that 
Mr Smith would be toppled ki weeks rather 
than months. Since thJs time Rhodesia has 
obtained sulhcicm oif and has developed 
altcrnati\ c under-the-counter markets for her 
tobacco and minerals. 

It is true that the policy of sanctions 
have made Rhodesians more amenable to 
negotiations but surely this is also true of the 
British economy. The total cost of the 
Rhodesian campaign in visibles imd invisibles 
has been estimated at some £200 million in 
a full year and it must now be clear to Mr 
Wilson that whether he Ukes it or not the 
next step will be the imposition of mandatory 
sanctions by the United Nations, not only on 
Rhodesia but also on South Africa and the 
Portuguese territories. The first and major 
victim of this step would be the British eco¬ 
nomy—deprived of our iliird best trade part¬ 
ner the blow might be nioital. 

1 believe that these factors together with 
the strongly expressed views of the Governor 
and the Chief Justice must be foremost in Mr 
Wilson’s mind and it is surely he, rather than 
Mr Smith, who has the most to gain from 
the opening of talks. 

What is really important is tiiat the talks 
should succeed. If this is to be so they must 
clearly be designed to bring about an accep¬ 
table constitution which would give Rhodesia 
legal independence under a predominantly 
white government but with adequate safe¬ 
guards for the majority race.—Yours fuilh- 
fiilly, Patrick Wall 

House Cfj .SlFi 


Jordan 

SiK—Your special correspondcni (April 9th) 
says iha:t Jordanians arc not impressed by 
“the various sociallm experiments in Bgypt, 
Syria and Iraq.” The statement docs hold 
true for Iraq, but not for the others. In fact, 
younger Jordanians arc divided about 
socialism. Those born into the esiablishtncnt 
arc hostile to it, as well as some of conserva¬ 
tive ouiliwk who think that it is not the way 
of God. The rest express favourable res¬ 
ponses TO experiments in Kgypt and Syria. 
'I’hcse range all the way from a cool “ it 
might be good here ” to an absolute glorifi¬ 
cation of it. Egypt’s “ Arab socialism ” is 
much more popular than Syria’s, but T have 
often been sin prised to hear praise of what 
has been done in Syria. 

These altitudes can be explained by the 
grossly unequal distribution of wcaUh in 
Jordan. The ostentation of some of the 
wealthy is embittering many. I have been 
told, out in old Bedouin country between 
Madeba and Kerak, that “ wd work hard, and 
They get rich.” Such ideas are cryatallising 


with the spr^d of' education in thoae ama. 
The unquesdoned loyalty to dan leadctf^ is 
beginning to crai%,^|tyl what; cahad 

the stability of EaiiirJOrdlin will hot fodhd 
in the future. 

Some of the iK>or6st villages jn Jordan are- 
in the mi l^dd feiatg irrigat«{d by. 

the East Ghor canal. The people 01 those 
villages used to graze their Bocks o» the 
land now being cultitated. Now neither cart 
they graze ch^r there ftor: do they 

benefit from the cainal; influential individuals, 
many of them from other parts of the 
country, are letting the main b^eflt. Several 
former ministers, possibly as many* as a 
dozen, somehow obtained land along the 
canal. One prominent sheikh got special 
excmpMhn froflt the jimit on the amount of 
canal-irng^lted land any one person can own, 
and it seems that others arc following suit. 

Many people, in ytliis country would not be 
adverse to sodaliHt experiments. Bui they 
arc unlikely io come about, for the wealthy 
are firmly in control. I must ask you to 
protect my anonymity.—Yours faithfully, 
Amman A Readrr 


Labour and the City 

Sir— live in a mixed economy. We shall 
continue to do so in the foreseeable future. 
The qM nationalisation/frce-cnterprisc argu¬ 
ment is found irrelevant by many voters and 
is, at the moment, narrowed down to one 
industry, steel. 

Now’ at the beginning of what should be, 
a long period of Labour government, it is time 
to break down some of the old suspicion and 
distrust between Labour and the City. It is 
entirely wrong to assume that the City and 
everyone who works in ii is inherently hostile 
to the ideas and ideals of the present govern¬ 
ment. It is equally foolish for City business¬ 
men to assume that Labour Ministers are 
red devils, bent on a programme of restric¬ 
tion, confiscation, etc. Both could benefit 
from faking a closer look at each other. The 
number of Labour MPs who are business¬ 
men can be counted on the lingers of one 
hand. A recent survey showed that the pro¬ 
portion of company directors who vote 
l.abour is about the same. 

1 should like to Hian a lunch-hour discus¬ 
sion group, wldch could meet, probably 
monthly, pos^sibiy more often, in the City, 
and have speakers, both from the government 
and from merchant banks and the stock 
exchange, etc. The object would be to get a 
better understanding of how the policies of 
the government and the methods of the City 
institutions affected one another, and what 
were, in fact, the areas of collision, what the 
possibilities of co-operation. Members would 
not necessarily be members of the Labour 
Party (they could include Liberal voters, 
though I doubt if any Conservatives would 
wish to join), but they would presumably be 
basically sympathetic to the ideals of the 
Lalx)ur government. 

Will those who work in the City and who 
are interested in this idea, please contact me? 
—Yours faithfully, John Grant 

'■ G. F. Grant apd f?o. Ltd, 

6 Ida! Lanct London, EC3 ■ 


Sll 


fl V?» '.:,3 ^ ■> f .. i 'i t ^ 

Mongiddque 

, youc cqrrcispqiidcni 

4 drtdmtt^^hflt^le so- 

called “ aariirtilado ” system does not exist in 
the pQitugrtest ^overseas proyinecs and that 
full rleh|a Poftugue^ie vcidi^nshio^ arc 

enjoyed b/ifll c* a Iwisrti of absolute equafity. 

The cortesportdeiit reveals his ignorance 
of all, that is being done in pry-primary 
.schools throughput Mozambique to ikcfimre 
hundreds of thousands of children for further 
education. There are full university courses 
in Lourenco Marques. 

Again, he. reSMadtitOH. the old charge 
against “compulsory work” which was re¬ 
futed in 1962 by a committee of the ILO 
appointed to investigate the allegations of 
“forced Ub(iur’^ bm^ht by Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah. 

Further demonstrations of his ignorance 
arc provided by statem^tA such as: that 
“ one prominent businefssihan also complained 
that most rich people have recently trans¬ 
ferred much of tpeir money to banks abroad,” 
when the fact is that the transfer of 
funds from Mozambique is under strict 
control; and that “industrial expansion has 
been deliberately curbed,” when there has, in 
recent years> becn^ a saxiktng rise in the 
number of permits issued for new industrial 
establishments and a striking growth in 
industrial piodKction. 

As for there being a policy of not opening 
up the country for development with the aid 
of foreign capital, foreign capital is finding 
its way into Mozambique, and recently a law 
was passed providing wide facilities for the in¬ 
vestment of such capital.—Yours faithfully, 

A. Po'ixr^R 
Press Counsellor 
London, SWt Portuguese Embassy 

Poland 

Sir —In your arridc on PoJarid (.April 23rd) 
you suggested that it was not “ very clever 
of the Polish episcopate to invite the German 
bishops to the cclebratioii^ without first in¬ 
forming the govcrnmcTU.” • I am not quite 
sure by what criterion you judge an action 
gs “ clever.” Had ahe caf^ual asked the 
PoUiburo’s permlasioh befor^be dditfr^ an 
open letter tp die Gertnan epiacaput^jt would 
not have been granted, and'he would have 
gained nothing. On the contrary, after s,uch 
a prohibition, had he i;disobe^yed the 
Politbiiro^s injunctions and still sertt the 
letter, then Mr Gomulka might even have 
some normal justification for calling Cardinal 
Wyszynski “ unpatriotic.” And it was pre¬ 
cisely to avoid such u situation that the 
cardinal published the letter first.—Yours 
faithfully, Vinclnt Mtesk 

Brighton 

RAF 

Sir —“ The Knives Are Out ” (April 30th). 
Indeed they arc. Surely we haven’t reached 
(the stage where, even in “international” 
circles, we need prefix the RAF with 
“British,” American equipment or not.— 
Yotirs faithfully, M. H. Mills 

Leids, 11 
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You can ready but these words are 
complete gibberish to 7^0 million people in the world. 

For none ox theM can read, or write. 

No friendly Ittfe, no book can reach them. They arc 
isolated in Peruvian mountain villages, 

Asian settlements and small farms in Europe. Is the right 
to education a basic right? After foody after a roof—yes. 

And it must be granted. The world is 

slowly learning the education potential of tape recorders, 

radio and television. One man can teach thousands. 

Language laboratories and teaching machines are some 
of the new tools of education. 

But the full resources of radio and television 

have yet to be exploited. Philips scientists study the whole 

after food anc 


mechanism of teaching from every angle — 
perception psychology, biology. The world is 
on the threshold of a new era in education. 

Philips research is in tune with the needs of the world. 


I'LHKS FHWIAUK TilK KrCiXOMIST KMD AT Nh.W YORK. NV. 

iM-ri I'Vt'O N»vo)rilw>. ilby-rwio u )»> 
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—iust about everywhere in the world of international trade! 


one of Japan's lop ranking importers and export- 
(rrs, Nissho maintains a network of branch offices in 
over fifty of llie world’s principcd trade centers. In 
every office you find an expenencod Nissho trade 
expert whose job il is to make your business his busi¬ 
ness. He is backed by an efficient, flexible ornciniza* 
lion active in a wide range of commei cial and manu¬ 
facturing enterprises. 


Are you planning to initiate or expand your overseas 
business operations? Whatever your business -be it 
ships, metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general 
commodities Nissho’s world wide capability can help 
you deal more effectively in the international market¬ 
place. Your local Nissho representative has all the de¬ 
tails. Why not have a talk with liim sometime soon. It 
could well be the most profitable chat you’ll ever have. 


S Cenerul Importers & Exporters 

1HE NISSHO CO.ITD 1 


London Offico: 40 Si , I* . .um, i ^ » i.,i C Hoad Offica: Hiynshi 0;.-,kd. ;..nm Coble Address NISSHOCONY OSAKA Tokyo 

Oftica: M iiu.tQ.ichi, To'^VC'. .Jowon C*iyle MiSSHOCONY lOKYp OvartAas Branch Officaa: Cbicorjo. Houston I os AurjoU.s. Portlond. Se,Ul o. 

Toronto. ouver, So6 PuulO. Bueno:^ Auatt. Cak mui, BOmt/jy. ShifliipOfe. Hc-irjkuno. dfid 33 oiher ihmu.jlioul the AOiId. 
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An idea for 11.K* business: 

EinCTy Air Freight can nmke your 
loadtii^ dock an international gateii^ 

The minuteyou specify Kniery Air Freight to carry 
your international shipment, our global network 
of offices and communications starts clearing all 
obstacles in its path from yoiii- door to your customers. 

It is hurried along at all liours all the way. 

("all Emery Air Freight ^hen shipping to 
South Africa, or to: 

Australia • New ^alaml • Far Fast 
United States anti Canada 


London Airport (l/.K. Ucadquarters); TeJex; No. 25211 Xel: SKVport 1833 
Ntanchester Airport; Tcl; Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel; Tralfoni Park 2241 
Birmingham; Tcl: Central 3417 (B'ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tcl; Prestwick 78006 
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When you, 
discover Ameiica, 
enjoy your 

more at Shei^iton 
Hotels 



In the heart of such exciting cities as New York, 
Washington. Chicago and Los Angeles,you'll find 
(dendly Sheraton Hotels waiting to serve you. 
Sheraton's rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation luxurious with many free extras: 

Free TV, a private bath in every room, free air- 
conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any budget. 
Sheraton: Best way to see America — especially | 

during 1966—the Festival-USA year! 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates, see your favourite Travei Agent or 
contact the Sheraton Reservation Office: The | 

Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822. Telex: 
261534. f 

Sheraton Hotels!^ j 

Across 111© U.S., In Hawaii, C.iiuirirt. }.»'n.Mca. Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
Nbssuu, Mexico and Israel. Opening Ihn, year Manila and Kuwait. 



Now fitting out,the second 1 3/000 urn 
cargo liner of the Pri.jm Class, one ot ihe 
lour now building ioi Blue Funnel 
At this stage, main engines and marhir.ery 
are being in.stalled, with other auloniated 
equipment specified by Bine Funnel to 
ensure tlio high speed efbciency of theif 
21 knot cargo lineis 

Ship BLUE ^UNhlELto the Far Eaat 
and Auatralla 

new ships., new schedules.. new berths... new horizofii 

BI.UF FUNNEL-INDIA BUILDINGS • LIVERPOOL 2 
1bLbPH0NE<ST0/051 CEN 5630-TELEX 62236 
























*Ciao’—say it ‘chow’—is Italian for 
^Hallo, glad to see you’. And it just about 
sums up the big welcome yoii’ll get when you step 
Aboard an Alitalia jet. But our hostesses speak such 
perfect English (as well as other languages) that 
they’ll never actually say it to you. Fly to any one 
of the 86 cities in the 49 countries Alitalia serves 
and you’ll see what we mean. Warmth, 
tricndliness, a touch of that legendary Italian 
hospitality—these arc Alitalia specialities. 

So when our hostess greets you with a demure 
\cHid iiioniing’ (or ‘grx)d evening*), she means 
‘ciao’. You can tell by the smile in her eyes. 

V'oiir TVarcl Agent knows Alitalia. Srj, if you’re flying, 
go and see him. Or call at Alitalia’s offices iii tondon, 
Bimiingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin 

J^UTAUA ^ 
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Ports Without a Plan .., 564 

COMMENTARY 566 


IXKiors’ Pay; Rhodesia ; Poland ; Labour Rela¬ 
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The Extraordinary 
Budget 

M r CALtAGHAN's scrvicc charge is the first complete fiscal surprise ia a 
British budget within living memory. Most tax changes in this country 
are originally suggested by academics or in the newspaper^ then pass through 
a prolonged stage when officialdom says that they would be admindstrativeiy 
impossible, and are finally enacted only after a lot of their initial naiveties have 
been ironed out in public discussion. But Mr Callaghan’s Selective Employment 
Tax spring^, fully horned and tailed, straight from the inmost recesses of the 
Treasury, ready for immediate implementation. That is at once the small charm 
of its novelty, and also its biggest danger. 

The Chancellor spent the first fifth of his speech on Tuesdi^y poking amend¬ 
ments into the budget resolutions in order to correct mistakes and miscalculations 
that he had made when introducing his much more fully debated innovatioos 
of corporation and capital gains tax in his 1965 Finance BiU. The number of 
amendments he will have to make to this year’s Selective Employment Tax 
are even more numerous. It will be better if he makes them by this autumn than 
if he waits for the budget of 1967. 

The Economist has often argued the case for encouraging labour-saving in 
this country, by imposing a large payroll tax and then giving back its yield in 
new investment incentives. In partictilar, we said last week that “ if there is a 
payroll tax, the investment grants should certainly be made non-discriminatory, 
so as not to hit the service industries, which are large employers of labour, 
impossibly hard from both ends at once.” But what the country has now got 
instead is a huge payroll tax, amounting to some £375 million a year, deliberately 
imposed on the service industries, who are at the same time kept deprived of 
any investment incentives, so that they cannot replace with machines the surplus 
labour that they should now be shedding; plus an actual payroll subsidy, 
amounting to some £13$ million a year, to manufacturing firms, who are thus 
encouraged to use their labour even more wastefully, at the same time as they are 
the only people who are given an incentive to put in new machines to replace it. 

This—on the face of it, remarkable—contradiction has been reached at the 
end of a road that was plainly paved with good intentions. Let it be said straig}it- 
away that there have been good intentions. There is a strong case for encouraging 
many manufacturing industries at the expen.se of many service industries, 
e.specially as the latter have hitherto borne too little indirect taxation. If one 
takes the service industries as a group (which is a very dangerous thing to do), 
they appear to contribute only about 8 per cent of their output to exports, while 
manufacturing industries as a group (again misleading) contribute about 40 per 
cent of their output to exports. Many manufacturing industries operate under 
conditions of declining marginal costs as their output Increases, while most service 
industries operate under increasing marginal costs ; the Treasury has resurrected 
a nineteenth-century academic argument, going back to Alfr^ Marshall and 
Pigou, for subsidising the labour of decreasing-cost industries and taxing the 
labour of increasing-cost ones. Compared with Britain, west Germany has 10 
per cent more of its non-agricultural labour forte in manufacturing industries, 
and 10 per cent less in service industries ; there is a case for tiding to alter the 
pattern of British employment some way in the west German direction. Mr 
Callaghan complained that, of the 1.3 million new employees who becante 
available for expanding British industries between mid-1960 and mid-1965. 
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142,000 Went into nutiufacturing Mustries and over a 
mtilion into the service and construction industries; one 
ohvknis unification of thi* is that the service and construction 
Hidustries happen to be the most natural growth industries in 
a society that is beconung more affluent (so that they should 
be encouraged, not discouraged, to invest more), but another 
is that , they shouM certajbly enc^rsgod to eOp^ise on 

their labour; ' j ' v.i;, 'a.' * 

However, the trouble about this exwemely broad classifica¬ 
tion between service and manufact^^ that it is 

so broad that it can beconM,, ft fbtM U fat-headed. 

This budget is one of those Instajaceal Tlie 0^ tax is not 
the sort of payroU tax that is to be pite^ discriminatorily 
heavily on overfull eniplc^iDent areas and discriminatorily 
Mghtl^ on imeinifoyinent areas, v^kii would make social 
sense.' It is not the sort that is to be discriminatorily re¬ 
imbursed for export industries as such, which would nutke 
economic sense (this is dte sort the Chancellor want^, but 
he was too scar^ of Gate to implement it). It is a large 
payroll tax imposed, supposedly as a third-best compromise, 
on those private enterprise Industries which happen to fdl 
within groups I and II, and groups XVII W XXVI, in the 
Ministry tk Labour’s standard industrial classification 
(although pubik sector industries in these groups are, with 
political crastt^, to be given full rebates); while the 
payroll stdi^y is to go, with some amendments, to all 
estaUisbinents in groups HI to XVI. 

Tins diifesentiation is ridiculous. The standard industrial 
das^cation was originally diawn up for purposes of 
atatistkei cothpilation; whether i firm falls into one group or 
another is often a matter historical accident, certainly not of 
export achievement. The payroll subsidy will now go to 
manufacturers of candy floss, the payroll tax wiU fall on export 
merchants. Although at home the tax will have some good 
effects (for example, milk distributiem is hit, while the making 
of refrigerators—that sensible mechanked alternative—^i$ 
encouraged), it will also fall on some service industries that 
are big exporters or import-savers; the large burden now 
imposed on the British hotel and catering industry will be a 
major new incentive to take our holidays abroad. For other 
anomalies see page 603. 

S OME people, while not denying this, defend the tax as 
neverthelfss the most convenient way of “ collecting the 
equivalent of putchi^ tax from the service industries." To 
that .tbdre a|e three answers. One is that purchase tax docs 
nM fall on all goqdSviHhile this tax will fall with complete 
indisaimination pb aU W,vices ; the second is that purchase 
tax does not fall on exported goods, while this tax will fall 
Oft exppet servketti the third is that, the convenience of the 
method of collection ut very dubious indeed. It is an extra-, 
ordinaty fact that this net annual impost of £i7i million on 
the service and construction industries, and net subsidy of 
£.135 totUton to manufacturing industries, will come about 
only after the huge sum of over £x,J30 miUibn a year has 
first be^d|Uected gross, and then redistributed back again 
in a gigrotic bureaucratic operation. This major tax is not 
going , to be bandied through the revenue authorities, but 
Atcmm other government departments; the collection is to 
:<;Jbc ilmwgh the national insurance authorities, the massive re- 
'di-stribution through the Ministry of Labour—which has not 
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got the organisation to do it efficiently. The white paper says 
that an " establishment ’’ (this is a Ministry of Latmr term) 
will be regarded as being a manufacturiim rather than a service 
establishment if a majority of its employiees are engaged in 
manufacturing. If an estabUdiment has 49 per cent of ks 
employees engaged in m«|ufjKyi||ring ,aiid; ;.p^ cent in 
8|rvice activities, then it can presumably get a payroU subsidy 
f|r its whole labour force (instead of paying a heavy tax for 
whole of it) bi switching 1 per cent of its employees frem 
oM activity to the other ; there wiH be such switches, dictated 
1 ^ tax advantages,-not by coonderations of eflkkocy. Other 
IpeplKfies—such as by integrating setvke aedvitks into.maiu]- 
facturing establishments instead of leaving diem to operate 
more efficiently on their own, or by calUng peo^e self- 
emidoyed—ate too obvious to mention. The whole conceptioo 
looks suspiciously like custard pie economics. 


T he great attention diat has rightly been concentrated upon 
this extraordinaty tax should net detract from the fact 
tl^t the main purpose of an annual budget is to plan the 
course of the economy in the year abbkl. Unfortunately, the 
CbancellOT did not say much about this; once again, the 
criticim must be voic^ that he gave little public intimation 
to inspire confidence that he has a firm quantitative grip on 
what he is doing.- Without citing any figures, Mr Callag han 
said merely that—even before imposing his new taxes 
—^he expected “ a check to the growth df demand in the 
next few months,” but that “ the rate of increase ... was likely 
to rise again later in the year.” This pattern—of a summer 
check, but autumn rise—is expected to be especially true of 
consumer.spending. Since the selective employment tax can¬ 
not be collected, for administrative reasons, before September 
5th, this projected time interval looks very convenient. Among 
the other sectors of domestic spending, the Chancellor foresaw 
little change in private industrial investment this year, but 
thought that a continuing decline in commercial investment 
mi^t be offset by ” some inefease ” in private housebuilding : 
in view of the latest de[»es8ed housebuilding figures, and the 
blows from the cmploytnent tax and budget to both builders 
and building societies, this last forecast now looks optimistic. 
The Chancellor expected the main forces for expansion this 
year to come from the Gwvernment'.'! own current spending 
at home, which ” will be rising in real terms at the reduced 
rate reflected in this year's estimates ” ; plus public investn^t 
which " will rise, too, as the first impact of [last July’s],(kfer- 
ments wears off and as the nationalised industry pibgrammes 
are carried through ” ; plus, he hopes, exports, although no 
new direct incentive has been given to them, h is dear from 
all this that Mr Callagban's own anticipation of total growth 
this year cannot be large, probably not much more than half 
of the 4 per cent annual target written into the new meaning¬ 
less national plan. And even this is befern allowing for the 
impact of his tax increases: 

That impact itself is extremely difficult to judge. The 
selective emfdoyment tax is scheduled to bring in £240 million 
in a normal full year; but to bring in £313 million in 1966-67 
itself, because the Ministry of Labour wUl be unable to re¬ 
distribute before next April all of the ht^ sum trf money it 
will by then have collected. M the Ministry of Labour is 
overwhelmed by the administrative problem (and this is quite 
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possible), the withdrawai of funds in 1^^66-67 itself could be 
larger still. Even on these ofiicial estimates, however—after 
allowing also for the £60 million that Mr Callaghan will 
receive from the closing of last year’s mistaken loopholes in 
the corporation tax (tlw rate ctf which has been belatedly 
pitched at 40 per cent), and for receipts from the gambling 
tax—the effect of the budget is supposed to be to bring in just 
over ^£385 million of new taxes in 1966-67. Mr rallaghan 
seems to be confident that the remarkable strains to be put 
upon ctunpanies’ Injuidity in the year ahead will not lead to 
any sharp drop in private investment; possibly he is right, 
although nobody can be sure. The etqiecution seems to be 
that most of the continumg £240 million a year from the new 
selective employment tax wUI be passed on in increased prices, 
and that some (very desirably) be absorbed by the fact 
that the service iidustries Aould now recruit fewer new 
employees. But, in whatever ways die pain of this new 
£385 million of taxes in 1966-67 is absorbed, one would have 
thought that the gnomes of Zurich would have considered the 
amount itsdf to be an evidence of Mr Callaghan’s considerable 
deflationary courage. 

Instead, the immediate reaction on sterling was distinctly 
nervous, pfestunably because foreign bankers were as bewil¬ 
dered by the budget as nearly everybody in Britain was. The 
mislead^ impression spread about on Tuesday—that Mr 
Callaghan had soradiow managed to impose £385 milliim of 
new taxes without paining anybody—seems also to have been 
accepted by some foreign observers, who therefore think that 
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even £ii$ million may not l;w painful enough. ^ \ 

added that the Chanc^or hopes to save neany .j^t. 
directly on the foreign balance this yw, bo^ by 
approach to Geimany over the forei{^ exchange cos,' 
keeping the British army on the Rhine, and by his import 
new “voluntary” controls against British investment\ 
Australasia, South Africa and the Irish Republic. Aldhou^ 
these latter controls must be accepted in present circum¬ 
stances, they are a sad sign of how other policies have failed. 
In addition, Mr Callaghan must hope that his promise to 
temove the import surcharge next November will mean ^at 
importers will hold off in the next few months; provided, 
that is, that people do not begin to fear that the surcharge 
might have to be replaced by quou controls, in which case 
there would be a stocking-up of imports instead. 

Of one charge' the Chancellor can certainly be actpiittbd. 
The Economist was quite wrong last week when it exparessed 
the fear that he mqd't try to avoid any tax changes that sought 
to bring about “ fundamratal reforo^ in the struciure of ihc 
economy.” He has certainly set out in eiger pursuit of sudi 
reforms, no doubt with g^ origi|ud ibmntitms; but ^ 
chosen manner of his operation, the stiff unceittin |»ospect 
for the balance of payments, the appareody deflated--but 
again disturbingly uncertain—prospect for the dcMnestk 
economy, mean that his experiment is goiqg to be watched 
over the shoulders of an awful lot of question marks. There 
is a Chinese curse: “May your life be interesting.” That curse 
may lie heavily over Britain in the wake Of this peculiar budget. 


liil eWna has lost the coiBtest for the 

J.n iV1.0SOO^V S communist movement’s aUegianoe. 

What price has Russia had to pay? 


H owever cautious they may be in their domestic policies, 
Russia’s latest rulers seem to have hit on the right way 
of dealing with Peking and the rest of the communist world. 
The sfriit in the communist movement is undeniable; but 
most of its member parties have had to acknowledge that, 
however truculent Mr Khrushchev may have been, his succes¬ 
sors would have papered over the breach if the Chinese had 
given them half a chance. Moreover, the new Russian 
reasonableness extends not only to Peking, but also to those 
communist parties that still value Moscow’s friendriiip but 
reject its ovcriordship. Mr Breriinev and his cdleagues have 
bowed to the wind of change that has been gathering strength 
throughout the communist world for nearly ten years. At 
their 23rd party congress a month ago they reaped the reward. 
Only some half-dozen parties followed the Chinese lead and 
stayed away. The overwhelming majority that attended the 
congress came, with very few exceptions, to praise and not to 
criticise. In effect they gave the Russians a massive vote of 
confidence. It was probably the most sincere tribute any 
Russian leaders have received from foreign communists. 

The communist split is now revealed in its true proportions 
—and is seen to be far from a split down the middle. 
The CIrinese, h is true, are the largest party of all. But so 
far their supporters are few and seem to be getting fewer. 
The Indonesian cammonists, formerly Peking’s staunchest 
and aaost hnportant adherents, have over-readied themselves 
and ate in Umbo. The North Vietnamese and the Noith 


Korean.s have compromised their allegiance by attending the 
Soviet coogress. The Japanese dutifully, stayed away from 
Moscow, but their loyalty to Peking is no longer unqualified. 
The Albanians provide a strident sounding board in Europe. 
But it is difficult for Peking to claim that parties like those ot 
New Zealand or Burma add much weight to its cause. 
There remain the various pro-Chinese splinter parties in 
Belgium, Australia, Ceylon and elsewhere, and the sym¬ 
pathisers in most other parties. Conceivably they could 
represent the thin end of a formidable wedge. But their 
chances look poor, especially now tjhat the tide is flowing so 
strongly Moscow’s way. 

The Chinese and their Albanian friends tiunk otherwise. 
They firmly believe that in the fullness of time they will be 
transformed into an overwhelming majority in the movement. 
The Albanian paper Zeri i PopulUt has compared this 
transformation to an irresistible avalanche that “will sweep 
away the revisionists' treachery.” Meanwhile it demands, 
as do the Chinese, a “ dear-cut line of demarcation " between 
true marxist-Icninists and the “ Khrushchev revisionists.” In 
other words, everyone must stand up and be counted. The 
Albanian prime minister, Mr Mehmet Shehu, is now being 
royally entertained by the Chinese, and he and they are using 
tte opportunity to ei^exs their violent dislike of, indeed 
scorn for, Soviet ocunmuniaB. According to Mr Shehu, the 
Soviet congress reveded “ die weakeidtig and degradation of 
modern revikioiiuai.” Acoordmg to Mr Chou En-lai, the 
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^resent Soviet leaders arc sitting on a volcano.” Only the 
most dedicated (or desperate) of fanatics could reveal such 
stunning self-confidence. ^ ,, 

But, for the moment, what matters most in the communist 
world is the new relationship between the Russians and their 
friends. Clearly it is now an easier and mote relaxed relation¬ 
ship, at any rate for the time being. Foreign communist 
leaders are understandably relieved to find themselves dealing 
with steadier men in Moscow than the volatile Mr 
Khrushchev. 

The question is how much the Russians had to concede to 
secure this better atmosphere. They might well have failed 
to rally the greater pan of the communist world against the 
Chinese, if they had not given way on how best to deal with 
recalcitrant Peldng. In particular, their long cherished plan 
tso convene an intcmational communist conference (which, it 
was implicitly understood, would formally condemn the 
Chinese) has been deferred until conditions arc “ ripe ”— 
which could mean until the Greek kalends. This would have 
been a more notable concession if it had w^eakened them in 
their struggle with Peking; clearly it has done just the 
opposite. This week there have been fresh rumours that 
Russia and its east European allies may hold a summit ” 
meeting during the summer, mainly to co-ordinate their aid 
to the Vietnamese communists. Such a meeting could 
strengthen the Russians’ standing among communist parties. 

A more fundamental concession by the Russians was 
the formal surrender of their jealously guarded claim to lead 
the whole movement. Mr Brezhnev modestly described the 
Soviet party as “ one of the detachments ” in the movement. 
He condemned “ hegemonic trends ” and acknowledged that 
each party is the best judge of its own problems. The Russians 
have apparently made up their minds that if they want to lead 
the communist movement, they must lead it in the direction 
it wants to go. If they try to exert economic pressure (which 
is now, in most cases, the only effective pressure they can use) 
the support they enjov^gainst Peking is likely to melt away. 
When Mr Brezhnev |pokc to the congress about the “ more 
rational co-ordination of national economic plans,” he tacitly 
acknowledged that these plans would be dravvn up in each 
member country of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid and 
not, as Mr Khrushchev once dreamed, by Comecon itself in 
Moscow. 


B efork the Soviet congress, many foreign communists were 
seriously worried by rumours that the Russians were 
thinking of taking this opportunity to stage a partial rehabilita¬ 
tion of Stalin. The Italians declared flatly in their party news¬ 
paper, Vniia, that we cannot accept anything of the sort,” In 
the end they were not, as far as is known, asked to do so. Might 
they have been, if they and many other foreign communists 
had not made their resistance clear in advance ? This remains 
an intriguing mystery. But it is a fair guess that what the 
ItaUa^^mldly declared in public, many more inhibited com¬ 
munist leaders, particularly from eastern Europe, will have 
urgol in private. According to Mr Brezhnev, the Russian 
fcaders have met more than 200 delegations from 6 q fraternal 
parties In the last eighteen months. The exchange of ideas 
on those occasions must have been far more of a two-way 
affair than it used to be. 
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The Russians’ acceptance of individual parries’ right to 
work out their own answers to their problems can hardly now 
be withdrawn. What Mr Brezhnev loftily called ‘‘ life in all 
its complexity and variety ” will prevent any putting back of 
the clock. Russian friendship is now offered, without invidi¬ 
ous distinctions, to what ten years ago would have seemed a 
wildly hcrcrogcneous lot of parties. This year’s Soviet May 
Day slogans extended exactly the same warm greeting to the 
Jugoslavs, Cubans, and North Viemamese as to the east 
Germans and Bulgarians. But the Jugoslavs have not sur¬ 
rendered a tittle of their cherished independence; President 
Tito was conferring this week in Alexandria with President 
Nasser, his comrade in non-alignment. On Cuba’s May Day, 
Dr Castro made some oblique but edged criticism of Russia’s 
economic aid policy. And the Russians can hardly believe 
their position to be as strong in Hanoi as in east Berlin or Sofia. 

Have the present Russian leaders, then, smiled away all 
their heritage ? Have they gained the support of the vast 
majority of communist parties only to lose all that makes 
that support worth having ? The Chinese would say they 
have—and been traitors to the cause too. But the Russians 
could argue that, although the movement may have become 
less tightly knit, they arc placing it on far more solid founda¬ 
tions. It is unlikely that any communist party really wants 
to cut loose completely either from Moscow or from some 
kind of international communist association. Take away the 
hated elements of compulsion and exploitation that Stalin 
built into the Russians’ relations with other parties, and 
Moscow still has much to offer. It is still the custodian of 
the traditions of the Bolshevik revolution, with all the strong 
mystique that this holds for other communists. And it is the 
capital of a great power. No foreign communist leader wants 
to lose his chances of making direct contact with the men in 
the Kremlin, of discussing and even, conceivably, influencing 
their decisions. 

Even the Italian communists, to judge from a recent article 
by Signor Pajetta in Rinascita, would not like to see the 
Russians falling back into a kind of national communism 
that concentrated entirely on their own country’s problems. 
Most communists, probably, are genuinely afraid of what they 
call American imperialism—and no less afraid of the truculent 
and arrogant Chinese. They will not have found it difficult 
to support Russia’s line about co-ordinated aid to north 
Vietnam. In fact, this Russian line, and Peking’s factious 
rejection of it, must have helped to swing the communist 
movement behind Moscow. 

But in the long run much will depend not only on the 
Russians’ record on international issues, but also on their 
performance at home. At the moment, their moderate and 
innovating approach to the development of the communist 
movement is being only fitfully and tentatively matched on 
the domestic front. Some of the parties that now rule states 
will—as the Bulgarian party has just done—^be glad to quote 
the proceedings of the Soviet party congress to justify 
their imposing more discipline on their own writers. In all 
communist parties there are diehards. But today most of the 
parties, whether in or out of power, set much greater store 
on securing popular support. They also realise that the image 
presented by the Soviet party can add lustre to their own image 
—or, alternatively, sadly tarnish it. The Russians will find it 
easier to consolidate their new relations with other parties if 
they plump for more liberal and up-to-date policies at home. 
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East African Omens 

I s there any limit to Africa’s ability to surprise the world ? 

During the past decade, events have ttften confounded 
those who claim^ most confidently to “ understand Africa,” 
One such type is the authoritative “ man on the spot ” who 
has achieved no real contact with the people in whose midst 
he has lived a sublimated European life. Another is the 
doctrinaire Marxist, convinced by the writings of Lenin or 
Mao that Africans arc bound to do what the red stars foretell 
This year, Nigeria and Ghana alone have furnished enough 
shocks to leave most of the prophets groggy. But the course of 
events in East Africa, while less sensational, has equally dis¬ 
comforted them. 

Altliough Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
reached independence separately, their departing British rulers 
left (hem the fixtures and fittings of unity—common services, 
common cmrrency, common market. Hqws were high for 
an East African federation that would embrace 25 million 
people and contrast impressively with the balkaoising of 
ex-Frcnch Africa. Each of the newly independent states 
declared that federation was its goat; their leaders conferred 
together; constitutional blueprints were drawn up. But the 
only union so far achieved is the imperfect one between 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Not only is East Africa making 
no headway towards federation; its common currency aiul 
commoD market have been eroded, and political divergence 
between its parts has become more and more obvious. What 
is more, this divergence has revealed each of these states in 
a light quite different from that of the prophets’ visions. 

Tanganyika won its independence early and non-violently, 
earning a name for particularly good race relations. The 
gentle Dr Nyerere, in many British minds, had been virtually 
canonised before Mr Kcnyatta was even freed from his long 
detention. Kenya experienced a far fiercer struggle, and must 
of its white settlers viewed with horror the eventual yielding 
ol power CO a government led by Mr Kcnyatta and dominuied 
by (he biderly resentful Kikuyu. There would be “ no place 
for the white nauuC" it was asserted, in Jomo’s Kenya, which 
would at once faff under communist dominatimi. The white 
diebards' analysis was at least partly accepted by the com¬ 
munist powers, and they backed (heir hopes in Kenya with 
money and assorted favours. As to inland Uganda, whose 
peculiar institutions were non-raciai, reflecting the tenacity 
of its tribal monarchies, the assumption was that it would long 
remain East Africa’s reservoir of conservatism. 

So much for the prophecies and expectations of a few short 
years ago. What ore the facts of today ? It is now President 
Nyerere's Tanzania whose conspicuous associations with the 
communist powers worry its neighbours. It is not only a 
matter of the strong communist presence in revolutionary 
Zanzibar; China's activities on the mainland, and Tanzania’s 
barter deals with communist states, also have a disturbing look 
when seen from Nairobi. In contrast, Kenya slapped down 
an offer of Russian aid in February; in March it expelled a 
number (rf Russian. Czech, and Chinese diplomats and journa¬ 
lists, to the accompaniment of warnings that certain embassies 
must stop meddling in Kenyan politics (in which, said the 
minister for home affairs, they had invested ^400,000 since 


Thr courses steered tbe East AfiricsiB states 
are not at all the ones the seen foretold 

independence by way bribes). Now President Kei^attahaa 
declared “ total war ’ on his own left wing. Meanwhik 
Uganda, almost as if to siiow that U can spruig antpeuea juat 
as well as its neighbours, has in recent weeks uodergooe 
changes so drastic that its tribal kingdoms seem at last m have 
reached the end of their long history. 


T ue East African states’ varying reactions to the Rhodesian 
crisis have reflected their new positions—but the reflec¬ 
tions have not all been crystal clear. Tanzania formally bndte 
off relations with Britain ; Kenya and Uganda did not. In 
practice many links remained between London and Dar-ea- 
Salaam; indeed, as the latter became a main base for the 
British oil lift to beleaguered Zambia, new links also toNc 
shape. It was fortuitous that Uganda, being a member of the 
UN Security Council this year, featured in its debate on, April 
9th about Beira-bound tankers. But k was justly symbolic Hist 
Uganda's delegate (like Nigeria’s), at the end of a day spent 
in upbraiding Britain for its refusal to take stronger action, 
provided one of the votes needed to carry the resolution 
Britain wanted. And Mr Kcnyatta, however beset by bis own 
left wing, has been wisely understanding about Mr Wilson's 
predicament. At bottom, the East African states, although 
deeply stirred by what they see as an attempt to carry off into 
servitude four million of their kith and kin, have been united 
in reluctance to make this a final parting with Britain. It is 
their gestures that have varied, according to their present 
differing (and unprcdicied) circumstances. 

Of ibcir individual developments, Uganda's is, in its way, 
the most remarkable. True, it had long been assumed that 
another showdown must occur fairly soon between tbe 
country's cntreitched monarchical systems and the reformers 
in its central government. But earlier bouts in this familiar 
struggle had ended inconclusively. Tbe patorn of uneasy 
compromise was set out in tbe constitution under which 
Uganda became iadq>endent in 1962, and again in tbe 
revisions of 1963. Altluwgh not a republic, Uganda acquired 
in 1963 a titular president, who was also a monarch** the 
Kabaka of Buganda. Buganda's autonomy, and to a lesser 
extent that of the lesser kingdortis, was maintained in the 
scmi-fcdcral cunstiemion. Although the prime minister, Dr 
Milton Obote, dominated the national assembly, his lack of 
a tribal power base seemed to limit his chances of curbing 
the old kingdoms’ authority. But,, dodfe February, he has 
been battering them into apparent submlsiton, with fittle sign 
of effective resistance. 

After sacking and imprisoning five of bis own ministers, 
Or Obote suspended the constimtion and announced bis 
personal assumption of full powers, declaring that national 
unity had been imperilled by intrigues to which the Kabaka 
had contributed. In mid-A|nil he rammed a new constituthin 
through the assembly by show of hands, and' assumed die 
presidency himself. On May ist he ai^ointcd a new govern¬ 
ment. The new constkutioQ may in some respects st 0 seem 
obscure, but there is nothing obscure about the new govern¬ 
ment’s aim fin^y hamstringing the kingdoms, largely by 
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wy tight control over the funds they had previously been 
gtanted to use more or less as they pleased. Busoga (tradi- 
tioaaUy a victim*8tate) felt*^he new lash first; last week, it 
was Uuntly fcMrbidden to make hcdiday in celebratimi of the 
birthday of its Kyabazinga, Sir Wilberforce Nadiope. 

But just when Mr Obote looks like demolishing the 
monarchical stronghdds that have obstructed Uganda’s move¬ 
ment toward East African unity, the prospects for that unity 
have been further dimmed by new tensions between Kenya 
and Tanzania. The left-wing group that last month broke 
away from Kenya’s ruling party, Kanu, counted on Tanzanian 
qmpathy—aldiough President Nyerere’s government has 
denied the allegation by one of President Kenyatta’s ministers 
that there were secret talks in early April, in a hill area near 
the frontier, between two Tanzanian ministers and several 
leaders of the breakaway group, including Mr Oginp Odinga. 
The left-wing leaders’ passports have been withdrawn, proba- 
wy to prevent some of them going to Dar-cs-Salaam and 
making it a base for subversive action against Kenya. 


P RBSIDENT KBNYATTA has acted against the breakaway 
group as firmly as Mr Obote has acted against Uganda’s 
monarchists. On April 26tb, twelve days after Mr Odinga 
had resigned from Kanu and declared that he would lead 
a new opposition party, the president announced that all 
members of parliament who quit Kanu would be forced to 
contest their seats again. Within three days the necessary 
constitutional amendment had gone through both houses of 
parliament. On May 2nd Mr Kenyatta prorogued parliament 
and the dissidents duly lost their seats. At by-elections to be 
held in June they will have to stand against rival candidates 
who will have Kanu's .formidable machine behind them. 

Edmund Burke might have had grave doubts about all this. 
Did he not tell his electorate in Bristol in 1774 that: “ Your 
representative owes you, not his industry only, but his judg¬ 
ment ; and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion ” ? But he knew no such tight party bonds 
as exist today in Kenya. Kanu has been the only party there 
since November, 1964; the opposition party- (Kadu) that 
reimsented the smaller tribes then recognised that it could 
never beat Kanu, and joined it, in a body. Constitutionally, 
Mr Odinga had the right to form a new party; but the presi¬ 
dent had grounds for arguing that a group of MPs who had 
ill been elected on Kanu’s platform of national solidarity 


Ports Without a Plan 

T HERI: is just as much need n(^w for a strong hand to sort 
out the mess in Briiaiu's pons as there was when the 
National Ports Council was set up three years ago. Indeed 
there may be mbre. It will take at least a decade to sort 
out the jigsaw puzzle accumulated for a century past, but as 
the NPC had no powers until the Harbours Act, 1964. and has 
only just built up the kind of organisation it needs to get on 
with the job, diat decade properly starts from now, not three 
years ago. And it is just at this point that the NPC is in 
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(‘* harambee ”) should face the electorate again if they chose 
to break away. 

His move Mm certainly elSective in indiiCing quick second 
thoughts. Altogether thirty parliamentarians, including the 
minister for information, Mr Oneko, and the Kikuyu radical, 
Mr Bildad Kaggia, had broken with Kanu and rallied to Mr 
Odinga’s new banner. Sixteen of these recanted when Mr 
Kenyatta faced them with the prospect of having to seek re- 
election. This did not save their scats, however ; whether they 
will be allowed to fight the by-elections as Kanu candidates 
will be decided by the party organisation. Thus the new 
opposition group has quickly been splintered, and it may not 
make much headway with the electorate even in the Luo areas 
in the west, where tribal loyalty to Mr Odinga and Mr Oneko 
has hitherto been strong; Mr Mboya, the Kanu secretary- 
general, whom they see as their foremost right-wing antagonist, 
is also a Luo. Mr Kenyatta has reacted forcefully to the 
breakaway group’s bid for the support of former Mau Mau 
fighters. Several of these joined him on a May Day platform 
and promised to help him fight the Odinga group. 

Evidence of foreign support for the breakaway group has 
further weakened its position. Mr Kenyatta’s spokesmen have 
been citing Soviet comments and, still more damning, broad¬ 
casts from Somalia, that praised the group and attacked the 
president’s policies. While the dissidents accuse their govern¬ 
ment of attachment to Britain and to western capitalism, Mr 
Kenyatta’s counter-charges that they are a disloyal group seek¬ 
ing to destroy Kenya’s unity in the interest of “ their foreign 
masters ” resound more loudly—thanks to the president’s own 
towering status, and to the machinery for government propa¬ 
ganda that had been built up, ironically, by Mr Oneko with 
eager help from the communist powers. 

In Kenya, as in most other African states, the primary post- 
independence struggle is one to build up a real sense of 
national identity and unity, in the face of all the tribal and 
other sectional forces that make for fragmentation. Presidents 
Kenyatta and Obote are both, in their different circumstances, 
appealing to this new nationalism, and makings effective use 
of it against their opponents. At first sight, to foster a dis¬ 
tinctive nationalism must be to increase the difficulty of draw¬ 
ing states into any wider federation. But it would seem that 
the struggle for nationhood has to take priority. If there is 
10 be any possibility of an eventual East African union, the 
component states wiU first have to make sure of their own 
identities. 


The Government is deliberately failing to use 
one of the best planning instruments at its 
disposal—the National Ports Council 

danger of getting left on a limb, and a dead one at that. 

The NPC has three important things to do. First, it must 
guide both the Government and industry towards the best 
places for port development. It was supposed to produce a 
National Ports Plan, and was indeed empowered to do so by 
the Harbours Act, 1964. But last week it said it is not going 
to do so. That decision is right, because i;he port industry, 
and the needs of both importers and exporters, are changing 
so fast (and healthily) that any firm plan would be out of date 
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as soon as made. The council can perforin the useful parts 
of this overall planning responsibility under its second head 
of duties: to vet all port development plans put forward by 
port authorities and costing over £500,000, and to advise the 
Government whether they are worth backing. 

Third, the NPC must promote and create strong estuarial 
port authorities to take over from the often fragmented and 
disorganised clutter of harbour operators, and capable of 
running their ports 6n a sound administrative and financial 
basis. With this power the NPC can also clean up archaic 
accounting systems and structures of port charges. Towards 
this last of its three main functions the council has made much 
progress. There is now a single authority for the whole Clyde, 
and others are coming along (despite initial resistance) for the 
Forth- the Tecs, and Southampton Water. Having made a 
success of this third function, should the NPC be deprived 
of its other two ? 

The counciPs annual report, published last week, said that 
instead of a detailed development plan it would publish a five- 
year plan which will simply review the development which has 
taken place at the ports and the potential for further develop¬ 
ment, and will also indicate what schemes the council 
believes should be put in hand within that period. The 
council intends to provide “ adequate statistical material" 
about the inland flows and countries of consignment for traffic 
of individual ports, with forecasts for the future. But it then 
expects each port to assess its own prospects and prepare 
investment programmes for the ensuing five years. These will 
then be vetted by the council to see whether the national needs 
arc being met. 

All this makes good sense. So does the thinking of the 
council on what some national needs arc: “ It is essential that 
port planning should be undertaken in such a way that the 
case for scheduling land for future use as a port emerges 
clearly as a basis for drawing up the local land use development 
plan.’" But, says the council, “ such a procedure will place 
a great deal of responsibility on local authorities and postulates 
the existence of powerful and fully staffed port authorities. ... 
Smaller ports unable to provide themselves with sufficient 
professional staff present a more difficult problem.” True 
enough, but that is only half the danger. 

Strong independent port authorities have already shown 
their ability to ignore the ports council completely. The 
council advised the Government long before the election to 
give the go-ahead to the scheme for developing a new port 
at Portbury near Bristol. But, after prolonged delay, the 
Minister of Transport has now declared that she is reviewing 
alternative projects in South Wales and Southampton before 
reaching a decision. The NPC has admitted that ir had been 
shown none of the alternatives at present being considered by 
the Government, contrary to the Harbours Act. This means 
that Mrs Barbara Castle has chosen to listen to lobbying 
instead of her own advisory body. It makes nonsense of the 
port council's position both now and in future. 

There is another danger in having no balancing force 
between strong port authorities and the Government. There 
are big port authorities, with loud voices at Whitehall, who 
are producing all kinds of figures showing just how much of 
Britain’s trade they have handled in the past and even using 
these figures to support their claims for future development 
funds. What they do not say is that because of recent develop- 
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mencs in the shipping world (such as the introdj^ction of 
container ^s)t;;<i|e sfeV 

is on the velgc of Braltnitkr diai%es^ lie 
concept, with inland sorting terminals, outdates most of 
Britain’s existing overcrowded general cargo facilities. 

The reasons why a port has existed for the past century 
may bear no relationship at all to port facilities needed by 
British industry in future. So it is vitally im'pbftant ffiaf the 
Government haa at its elbow a strong, sul}i(|iently expert body 
from whom it is'Whiting to aet^pt advice, both on where to 
invest in,future and on the best means of avoiding the wa^e 
of existing national assets. . 


I N deciding just what it is going to do with the ports, the 
Government must in no circumstances feel constrained by 
the plan to nationalise port employment produced by a Labour 
party ^*nger group under Mr Ian Mikardo. While tbdt plan 
might be a useful stick if the industry demonstrates it is not 
capable of adopting the Devlin proposals, the ports will need 
a strong central authority like the NPC in any circunistances. 
The NPC can ensure that port authorities are the sole 
employers. It could do much to counteract any politioal 
pressure on the industry, under nationalisation, to use Obsolete 
facilities just to give the jobs to the boys, or to shore up any¬ 
body’s electoral position in a declining port area. 

Finally, the NPC has asked that the Harbours Act should 
be amended to give it power to deal with port development 
schemes costing up to £2^ million without further Govern¬ 
ment intervention other than the right to review the scheme 
within a specified period (so attempting to avoid the Intermin¬ 
able decision-making delays). But nearly all the important 
port development schemes now before the council cost con¬ 
siderably more than £3 million. So low a figure would simply 
encourage port authorities to pitch their demands higher 
in order to bring pressure directly on the ministry. The 
Harbours Act needs reviewing to make the NPC the only 
door through which port authorities can approach the 
Government for funds, which the NPC then has the power to 
administer. The National Ports Council is perfectly com¬ 
petent to guide, without ossifying, the development of the 
modern ports that Britain needs. It is the sort of national 
planning body that this Government, by its own account, 
wants. So why not use it ? 
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Two Goo^ Points, Anyway 


D BsrinB tlielr great at|)efMM!) am) un¬ 
doubtedly awkward implications for 
incomes policy, there are two good points 
about the latest big increases in doctors’ 
pay. The first is that the review body has 
not based Its recommendattons mainly on 
sfidek numbers —cm changn in rhe cost of 
livbig 'or on movements in other salaries 
and the like, Nor has it used the com¬ 
parability standard” «»f earnings in other 
professions. It has certainly considered all 
these things, because the medical profes¬ 
sion’s representatives urged them in evi¬ 
dence before it. But it points out chat base 
dates against which changes arc measured, 
whether the last prewar year or 1957 when 
the royal commission on doctors’ pay was 
appointed, can be misleading and poten¬ 
tially inflationary, because it leads to leap¬ 
frogging claims by others. For the most 
part, the review body has looked at the 
whole matter afresh in the light of the health 
service’s growing need for more manpower. 

Its recommendations arc therefore de¬ 
signed to encourage young doctors to stay 
in the hospital service, instead of emigrat¬ 
ing, and to make general practice attractive 
for those of them who do not want to 
.specialise. Doctors in rheir first post will 
receive £r,ioo instead of £ 8 j 2 , an increase 
35 ; but at the top i>f the hos¬ 

pital salaries scale the consultant, who is 
not so likely 10 emigrate^ will be given only 
10 per cent more (above his last rise three 
years ago), and if he has a merit award the 
increase will be less. 

The other good point is that the Govern¬ 
ment has not accepted the review body’s 
recommendations, which arc to last for two 
years, wiihoni demur. The proposed 
new rate of pay for family d<Ktors, 
which will COM about million out of a 
total for the w'holc award (including that 
to dentists; nl nauly £40 million, is to be 
abated this yc*\r so that the average diictor 
will receive only £500 out of the proposed 
increase of £ 1 , 000 . This is still a huge 
rise, especially as these diKtors got a rise 
of 9 per cent a year go. I he review body 
argued then that they were not under|>aid ; 
it seems to have changed its mind after 
seeing evidence that general practice was 
losing dociors more rapidly than it had 
then thought. In the short term, ihc award 
can barely be justified by this fall in man¬ 
power and by the growing demands on 
doctors’ services. And, certainly, it can be 
justified in the long run only if general 
practice is efficient. The taxpayer should 
not be expected to pay a general practitioner 
over^ £ 4^000 a year (net of expenses) for 


wx?rk that could be done .by someone less 
highly qualified. A close watch must be 
kept on this open-ended contract to sec that 
general practice becomes as fully rational¬ 
ised as t^ new charter and the new rate of 
pay are intende 4 10 make it. 


RHODESIA 

Waiting for Smithy 

N mrmtt on Sunday, nor bn Tuesday, 
nor on Thursday, did any emissaries 
from Salisbury fulfil the reported expecta¬ 
tions in London that th^ would arrive 
there for the first round A the promised 
'' talks about talks.'* It was announced in 
Salisbury on Thursday, however, that a 
mission would fly to London this Weekend 
so that talks could start a day or two later. 
Until then, during a week of waiting, the 
only visible Rhodesian movements were 
thivse uf Mr Van Dcr Byl, the deputy minis¬ 
ter concerned with censorship and propa¬ 
ganda, who was touring continental Europe; 
and his inquiry about the terms on which 
he might visit Britain drew a cool response 
from Whitehall. 

The debate on Rhi>dosia on April 27 th 
(when the agreement on talks was an¬ 
nounced) having somewhat purged iIk 
B ritish body politic, and that body being 
budgietarily pfooccupied this week, the lack 
of immediate signs tjf the talks being 
stariod caused no noticeable distress in 
Uwwion. Mr Smith's ‘‘ no surrender” as¬ 
surances to his followers, which were more 
than echoed by his party chairman, Colonel 
Ktiox, and the dciiounang of the proposed 
talks by President Kaunda of Zambia, left 
Mr Wilson apparently, and not unreason¬ 
ably, ccididcnl iluii contacts could still 
develop as agreed. Phis confidence also 
survived the battle in which Mr Smith’s 
air force helkt^picrs and armed pt)lk:e killed 
seven members of an African guerrilla 
group that had crossed the Zambezi a week 
earlier w'ith arms reportedly originating 
from China and Russia. 

On Tuesday the Portuguese tweign 
minister launched a rather oddly belai^ 
iKtadc upon Britain's appeal to the Security 
0>uncil in early April, in which he saw an 
attempt to convince the world of Portu¬ 
guese guilt.” Dr Nogueira complained 
that Britain had tried to focus attention on a 
secondary maitcr in order to divert il from 
” other embairassing aspects ” of the .Rho¬ 
desian problem. One of the other aspects 
he frcsumably had in mind reappeat^ in 


4iis week’s news wl^a the Souxh African 
gov^nipent denied reports tba^ it had 
i^vised load oil companies to r^uce the 
supply of petix /1 to Rhodesia. Despite the 
•Observers seem to agree that the 
flow of od aoroas Beit Bridge fell off tliirply 
about a week before Mr Smith agreed to 
start talking. This particular “aspect” 
may have some bearing on the speed with 
which progress in the actual talks can be 
made. 


POLAND 

966 And Alt That 

A t Caestochowa on Tuesday the worst 
did not happen. Outside the monastery 
of Jasna Gora crowds variously estimated 
at between 200,000 and njcarly bdf a million 
watched the climax of the celebrauons of 
the millenary of Polish Christianity. An 
empty throne where the Pope should have 
sat; the famous Black Madonna carried in 
procession; a sermon by Cardinal Wyszynski 
—it was an explosive mixture, especially 
after the months of bitter quarrcllmg be¬ 
tween church and state. But it passed off 
peacefully. And at Katowice, some forty 
miles away, the state made a transparent 
and rather feeble attempt to steal the lime¬ 
light with a celebration of the 45 th anniver¬ 
sary of the Polish rising in Silesia against 
the Germans. 

What chance is there now. of a truce be¬ 
tween Poland's communist government and 
the Catholic church ? Cardinal Wyszynski's 
position has been strengthened by the un¬ 
equivocal address of loyalty that was 
publicly presented to him by bis bishops at 
Czestochowa. This may strengthen his bias 
against conciliation. The puMk emphasis 
laid, at the end of Tuesday’s ceremonies, 
on the controversial plea for fiwgivencss in 
the episcopate’s letter 10 the German 
bishopii' was not an encouraging sign. 

However, in his sermon the cardinal 
made no direct reference to his quarrel with 
the state. Mr Gomulka, for his part, was 
very restrained in his May Day spevxh. He 
likewise made no direct reference to the 
church, but contented himself with a re¬ 
minder that Poland and socialism ha\'c 
become inseparable.” The Polish govern¬ 
ment had also relaxed slightly its ban on 
foreigners (in particular, journalists) attend¬ 
ing the religious celebrations. 

On the face of it, the example of last 
week’s historic reccfyrion of Mr Gromyko 
by Pope Paul should help Mr Gomulka 
and Cardinal Wyszynski to make a new 
start. Maybe it will» if not immediately. 
One suspects that both of them might 
agree that the way the situation looks in 
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Tm ready for the vaAre now, Sister...' 

Major advance in heart surgery by specialists 
at Hammersmith Hospital and Portland Plastics. 


It is 11.9 a.m. A concentration of surgeons above a human heart, A 
heart no longer beating—its work taken over by a heart' lung machine. 
In the next 4Q minutes, with exquisite accuracy, the surgeons will 
place 24 sutures round a circle of heart muscle little larger than a 
shilling. One end of each suture wilt be drawn clear ol the heart and 
passed through the rim of a delicately-fashioned plaslic valve. The 
valve will then be slid down the sutures, secured in position, and the 
patient will have a ‘new* mitral heart valve—^nd the chance Of a 
normal life. The operation began three hours earlier as the world 
whistled its way to work. By 3 p.m. the patient will be beck in thp 


ward, comfortable, and ready for convalescence.The Porlex Hammer- 
smitl'i Mitral Heail Valve was developed over a period of three and a 
lull I yeorf. by specialists at Hammersmith Hospital and is now made 
by Portland Plaslica Ltd , a company in Smiths Ipdustrios. 

This is one example of how Smiths Indlistries solve problems. In 
medical science no loss than In aerospace, electronics, and the 
aiilomonve and precision engineering industries. With our special¬ 
ist resources and widqly varying talerrts we serve these end other 
areas of activity which are of first importance to the nation's 
economy. 
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You may 
care to 
reflect... 


that whatever your physical proportions, 
you’ve an excellent chance of finding a 
perfectly fitting lightweight suit at.., 

Moss Bros 

Sttcpi W,C2Coveiitj<3«rdcn Open 'I'hursday* till 7 p.m. 
Niwrcst station Leicester Square • Branches throughout the ooMfiiuy 
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Invest In 
the Best 


‘Good enough* just isn’t good enough at 
Priestmans. Deliberately we make our products 
better than most—better than you might think 
necessary until you see your first 12 months' 
figures. Fine engineering is costly; but you get 
what you pay for. And in the field of construction 
equipment your slogan should be “Better by 
Priestman". 


Ttie world's rmtst Piccision 
Crnni's, Excavaloisand Grabs m e 
designed and built here by 
Prieslinan of Hull. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIM1TEB.«EeeNR0.inill. EIHlUND 

Sold & serviced in 77 .countries throughout the world 
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Poland is veiy different from the way it is 
seen in the more rarified and sheltered at¬ 
mosphere oi the Vatican—or of the 
Kremlin. In Poland, the Communist gov¬ 
ernment and the Catholic church can 
neither turn each other out nor ignore each 
other. It is a hard lesson for both to learn. 

LABOUR RELATIONS 

Seamen on the Brink 

M r GUNTER would have to make some 
very dramatic moves indeed if he 
wanted to avert the seamen’s strike now set 
to start on May lAth. The Nadonal Union 
of Seamen now aeems to wa^ increases 
which shipowners say ^represent 17 per cent 
on curreov^c |ev<ek» and which come a 
year after im. elippwncTs had reached a 
national ag^eeijibift Mich they say increased 
their costs by,13 per cent h adds up to 
a total of 30 hH^ease in 13111^^6. 

How’s that fo^a bold gcaurc atuflie pbvern- : 
ment's prices and ii^ines|»li^? 

The strike scaU ; repceseflts; a aqir ykiory 
by the vocal left, wing pf the uhifm. lead^- 
ship. The union lea&rs have fotoed 
into representing the extremists who have 
now won seats on tl^ all-powerful negotia¬ 
ting committee. But just as the extremists 
in the seamen’s union appear to be getting 
control, an experiment is being made to 
put shop stewards in ships’ crews. The 
experiment is the joint effort of the ship* 
owners and the unions and it could resiUt 
in grcfttly improved relationship and com¬ 
munications between the ships^ officers and 
the crews at sea. This experiment will 
clearly fail if the wild men are allowed to 
get away with it. 

British flag operators are in the midst 
of fighting a grim battle to reduce costs 
in the face of competition from European 
shipowners who allow smaller crews, and 
from the developing and less fussy nations 
using considerably cheaper crews. Unless 
they win diis battle, the British merchant 
marine is in danger of dwindling away in 
the same way as the American merchant 
marine has already done and for the same 
reason—high crew costs. These arc the 
biggest variable in ship operators' costs— 
and ship operators are not likely to be tied 
to Briuiu by sentiment about the Red 
Duster. If the seamen’s union want to put 
the British merchant navy under another 
flag, they might release some much-needed 
labour for jobs ashore. But that is not their 
objective. 

IITio Stands Firm ? 

For the time being the best thing the 
Ministry of Labour can do in this affair is 
nothing. The shipowners have a good case 
for resisting the union’s extravagant claims, 
and they appear willing to do so. Moreover 
it seems likely that not all members of the 
seamen's uni^ are as full of fire as some 
of their leaders try to make out. There is 
much mute oailitancy among the crews of 
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the labour-intensive passenger ships than in 
the more efficient cargo vessels. A strike on 
the passenger liners would certainly attract 
the maximum puU^ atteojtjon ; but it would 
matter far less tlM a stigie o| cargo crews. 
Before the posstbiwy of fucll a split among 
their members, die unioU's leaders are likely 
to be cautious. The Government would 
do well to keep its powder dry for the time 
being. Mr WUson tdked tough to the Amal¬ 
gamated Engibecrmg Union last week. He 
told them face to face that they would have, 
among other things, to scrap their rule 
book.” He deserves all credit for this. There 
will be plenty 6f chimccs this year for min- 
ii^ t^ show whether this n^w realisiii of 
fpUDch 1$ jlo be ioUowed by action. Aetjon 
must ibclttde self-restraint from the temp¬ 
tation to patch up every conflict with an 
mflanohary compromise. 

PaceSetting Peers 

A f wcstminsiM these days woiiU-be 
:gl^fQrinors have to keep one eye cocked 
diei^ivety at Ae Bouse of Lorch. Iti the 
last Parlnmient the peers set the paoe on 
such tri(!% issues as abortion and 
homosexuality. Now they arc showing 
a brisk interest in the reform of Parlia¬ 
ment itself. Lord Alport has put down 
a motion proposing that the House of 
Lords should set up its own specialist 
conunittiees, control the length of speeches, 
cut down some of its formalities and 
(let the Commons watch out) allow its 
proceedings to be televised. Lord Alport, 
one of the famous 1950 vintage Tory MPs, 
may not carry with him some of the older 
peers, but there are plenty, particularly 
among his fellow ^Mifers,” who would be 
prepared to see really radical changes. 

The House of Lords has everything to 
^in from this sort of reform and very 
little to lose. Even if the Labour Govern¬ 
ment were to turn nasty and cut their 
remaining delaying power, the influence 
which the peers nowadays exert is almost 
entirely due to what they say, not what they 
can do in theory to legislation. On almost 
any issue the Lords can now stage a more 
authoritative debate than the Commons. At 
the moment, MPs are dragging themselves 
through the debate on the Budget. An 
economic debate in the Lords could pro¬ 
duce this list of speakers: Butler, Cromer, 
Robens, Beeching, Franks, Plowden, Shaw- 
cross, Citrine, Chandos and Bridges, not 
to mention such assorted leaders of the busi¬ 
ness world is Cowdray, Marks, Sainsbury, 
Nelson and Watkinaon. 

To be fair, the most recent economic 
debate in the Lords was pitched at nothing 
like this level, but future debates could be, 
and if both Houses were televised the Lords 
might consistently put on the more intelli¬ 
gent, searching and non-partisan discus¬ 
sions. If, as surveys suggM, this is what 
the puMk: wants to hear from Westmtnsler, 
rather than the party bickering of the 
(Commons, then the non-elected chambn 


could prove much more interesting 
and attractive than the elected. This is a 
further argument for the Lords adopting the 
Alport reforms. They might encourage (or 
shame) the Commons into being no less 
progressive. 

NAMESMANSUU* 

Leo Declining 

U NTIL this week, the last real vintage year 
for new names on the worid map had 
been 1961, when Mr Khrushchev (whose 
own name has since become unprintable in 
Ruask) ordampd the abi^upt blbttiog out of 
StpliKyrad, SWinsk, Stalinabad, Suliniri, 
Staling StalblogpiM} and one City atid two 
mountains the stable name 

of Stalin. A a^ many gejograpners may 
have nec^dfsd they 

suddenly Volgo- 

giad, rNovomor 

skovsk, Nb>ikl^f^ 4 a 4 even;|!| 3 ^vali. 
Theirs is a kt^ever. They 

have seen tif#iwoi^ into 

af!|d and 

aavci imrvil^d^hr^ ^oebsiye switch^ be¬ 
tween Ctfrlsbacl jind Karlovy Vaty. Veterans 
among them can still dunk of Oslo as 
Christiania, if hot iii New York as New 
Amsterdam and of Toronto as York. And 
it is rumoured that the real pundits in their 
ranks actually know how Benares should 
now be spelt. 

They have watched the map of Africa, in 
recent years, blossoming out with one new 
name after another: Mali, Malawi, Mala¬ 
gasy, and on down the alphabet to Zambia 
(but not yet to Zimbabwe). They have 
adiusted successfully to the concertina-style 
appearance of Tanzania, and to the dis¬ 
appearance of Ubangui-Chari. lliey could 
take anything, it seemed, if only the Ganges 
came one by one—as single spies, not whole 
battalions. But on Monday they must have 
felt that it was 1961 all over again. The 
Congo government decreed that day the 
renaming of several of the towns that 
came so unhappily familiar to newspaper 
readers during the first frantic months after 
Congolese independence; Leopoldville, 
Coquilbatville, Baimii^ille, Stimlcyville, 
Elisabethville. In their places the maps 
will now show Kuishashi, Mtendaka, Ban- 
dundu, Kisangani, and—« vather pointed 
thrust—Lumumbashi. Most deeply moved 
will be those who had taken the old names 
to their hearts in affectiQiiMiely abbreviated 
forms (Leo, Coq, Stan, Eville). And how 
much longer now can “ Brazza,” across the 
river, Md out? 

Motives for such renamings arc easily 
understood, but enthusiasts in this cause 
need to beware of certain pitfalls. Word 
has lately gone round that when General 
de Gaulle makes his tour of Russia a few 
weeks from now, he will wish to pay his 
respects to an old wartime comrade in arms 
by visiting the heroic city to which his 
name was given. Is he, then, to be required 
to deliver there an oration in praise of the 
late Marshal Volgo? Old men forget . . . 
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Why 

do you need 
Chase Manhattan 
as well as 

your British bank? 


Ask your friend at Chase Manhattan 


The reason's quite simple. We believe we can help 
you inanumberof ways you may not havethought 
of exploring. 

For instance, we can help you establish mar¬ 
kets throughout the world. Or provide dollar ad¬ 
vances—^bigonesif needed—against export sales. 
Or put through Foreign Exchange deals in a mat¬ 
ter of minutes. And at competitive rates. 

All this because we're more than one of the 
biggest international banks.We're a multinational 


bank. There are Chase branches, representative 
offices and affiliated banks around the world. And 
we have more correspondents than any other bank. 

So the Chase name is enough to get immediate 
action on a whole range of overseas services. We’re 
competitive for services in this country, too. 

You’ll find Chase service something refresh¬ 
ingly new in banking. That’s why we think you 
need us as well. We'd like to tell you more about it. 
Just call us. We'll be there. 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattah 



THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

National Association 

6 Lombard Stt London EC? Mansion Mouse 3Z40 • 4d Berkdoy Siiuare Wl Mayfair 7966 
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THE WORLD 


How not to make junk 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BUDAPEST 

I STVAN MARTOS is the modcl of a modern manager. His secre¬ 
taries arc pretty as well as brisk ; junior executives move^ at a 
trot along the corridors of his firm’s administrative block; when 
you leave his office, you find the next caller waiting attentively, 
briefcase on lap. Mr Martos himself is a trim and fortyish 
American-looking six-footer who cheerfully pulls the firm’s account- 
books nut of his desk drawer to give you the figures you ask for. 
He enjoys his job, he says; and well he might. The firm he is 
deputy managing director of—Medicor, a m^ium-siaed company 
with 5,000 employees that produces medical equipment ranging 
from scalpels to complete hospitals, 90 per cent of it for export— 
has just presented its first annual report to the shareholders under 
its new system of management. Its export sales for the year are 
up by 4.9 per cent, to just under $20 million. There is a com¬ 
fortable profit to be ploughed back in investment, and to pay 
bonuses to the staff. 

Mr Martos would be at home in Dusseldorf or Cleveland. But 
step out of his office and you are in Vaci Ut, a street leading from 
the centre of Budapest to the sdll tatty industrial section of the 
city. The shareholder he and his colleagues report to is the Hun¬ 
garian state, whose officials this month signed the firm’s accounts 
for 1965. Managers like Mr Martos are still rare birds in the 
communist half of Europe. Miedicor is one of ei^t Hungarian 
enterprises that have been given the chance in the last year, as 
an experiment, to run themselves instead of being run by the central 
planners. Like eveiybody else in eastern Europe, except the 
Rumanians and Albanians, the Hungarians are rejigging their 
system of economic management in an attempt to halt the steady 
decline in quality that has been going on behind the quantitative 
expansion recor^d by the annual statistics. The new system, 
which is meant to focus managers* eyes, on what consumers want, 
not on what the planners think they should want, will come into 
full operation in 19I58. 

Just how necessary the reform is can be seen from the report 
in Nepszubadsag on April loth on what happened to Hungary’s 
economy last year. The gross national product rose, even on the 
official figures, by only 1.7 per cent, and in the 1961-65 five-year 
plan as a whole it grew by only 25 per cent instead of the 36 
per cent the planners had hoped for. This left Hungary last year 
right down at the bottom of the communist world’s growth league, 
the place occupied by sluggard Czechoslovakia since 1963. But 
even these official figures paint too favourable a picture. This is 
because they include a large amount of industrial products that 
are so badly made as to be totally unusable and unsellable—^the 
stocks that lie gathering dust on the shelves, or floating capital 
that does not float,” as Professor Vadja of Budapest’s Karl Marx 
university called it in a talk in London this year. 

Over the five years of the 1961-65 plan, the goods put into 
“ stocks and i:cserves ” amounted to 7.8 per cent of everything 
produced—an amount grossly in excess of anything Hungary could 
reasonably need to lubricate its distribution system. A distin¬ 
guished Hungarian economist, in as good a position to know as 
anyone is, reckons that unusable goods from the factories account 
for anything up to 3 per cent of the gross national .product. That 


means that jKHnething like 5 per cent ci industrial production is 
wasted every year. Tlie chief offender is the enginee^g industry, 
producing pieces that will fit no machine known to man, and tools 
that never work. Nobody in Hungary^literally nobody— 4 cnows 
how this junk is eventually disposed of. The result is ibat in real 
terms the gross national product, instead of rising by 1.7 per cent 
last year, actually fell. 

This is not all. In countries like Hungary, where prices are kept 
under the central planners’ firm control, inflation is not like tite 
western variety; the steep price rises abemt which the Hungaiiens 
are now complaining were imposed by the planners as part of the 
economic reform, l^ere is also the problem of ** hidden inflation.” 
The Hungarians, like the rest of the communist world, are dis¬ 
covering that declining quality within i context of fixed prices is 
a sort of inflation just as irritating as a rise in prices. It is not 
only a matter of factories making things more shoddily in 1966 
than they did in 1965. That happens, too. But there are also 
the goods that are turned out exactly the same year after year. 
In capitalist countries a long production run like this wM pull 
prices down after the initial capital outlay has been coveted. In 
communist countries the targets issued by the central planneia to 
factory managers—one of which sets the value of the factory’s total 
production for the year—^provide a built-in incentive not to out 
prices. On the calculation of one Hungarian expert, this ” hidden 
inflation ” amounts to 3 or 4 per cent a year. 

All this makes nonsense oi the usual east-west comparisons of 
economic growth. For Hungary and its communist neighbours 
—if these figures for industrial waste and concealed inflation are 
anything like general—it means a major crisis only a fraction 
which is visible in the official statistics. This is where Mr Istvan 


Martos comes back into the picture. It is now accepted by most 
liberal-minded men in the communist world that the best way of 
getting out of the mess is to push the central planners into the 
background and let factory managers make what they want, the 
way they want, and, within limits, sell it at the price they can get. 

Under the old order, Medicor’s managers used to be given 15 
or 20 separate “ indicators,” or directives, by the central planners 
each year. These often tugged in opposite directions: the target 
for total production would tempt them to go hell-bent for t Vfr 
quantity (prices being fixed), while the export target would remind 
them that medical 


instruments have to 
be top-quality to sell 
in the West. Now 
they get two “ indi¬ 
cators ” only — the 
minimum target for 
exports, and the 
basic wages they 
must pay. The rest 
is up to them, and 
they love it: “ Wc 
decide what to do, 
and then we do it.” 
They say it with the 



Beware the conservative director if you 
come up with a new idea 


Nepszabadsag 




5n 

air of men arriving in the Promised Land. 

The first reauh has been to biyip op exportt to the West by 47 
per cent in a single year. The second h to produce a s<^id profit 
which is defined cxacjly as a westerner w^uld define it. The 
Medicor management is obliged to pay a third of this profit to 
the state in taxation. Of the two thirds that h left to them, Mr 
Martos and his colleagues intend to spend half on new equipment 
(they could alternatively have lent it to the National Bank, and 
ciirncd interest on ii), and the other half on bonuses. 

The allocation of these bonuses is fascinating. All the 3,000 
employees will got an extra fortnight’s pay. But the r<jp executives 
and technicians— about ^50 pcopk in all—will also get lat spcual 
bonuses ranging up to 60 per cent of a man’s annual salary. The 
aim is plainly to lure skill^ and ambitious men into hi^-paying 
growth mdualrieiii away from stagnant and uncompetitive ones. 
It is part of .what is primly called ‘ the correction of excessive wage 
cgaliuuianuim.” Coupied with the profits that go to buy new equip¬ 
ment, the effect should be to liaiil MedietJr up toward,s icclinical 
equality with its western rivals. 

. The Medicor experiment may or may not be a pattern for the 
whole 1968 reform. Hungary’s conservatives are still fighting a 
tough rearguard action, as they are in Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
These conservatives arc not only the planners who will lose their 
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safe jobs, and the ordinary employees, in declining induttries. 
There are also serious men who look with dismay $i the inflation 
that followed similar reforms in Jugoslavia. The conservatives feel 
that another crack at cemral planning, and tight disdpline, still 
oflPer the lesser of two evils. But disdpline failed to prevent that 
3 or 4 per cent of concealed inflation ; and central planning, how¬ 
ever diligent, will not stop industry churning out that intolerable 
5 per cent of unusable rubbish. 

The liberals, who have caught the point, have already registered 
a significant victory or two. They have made sure that the profits 
lax which companies must pay to the state will not be deliberately 
weighted against the most successful firms (as it is in Czccho- 
slovalcia). They arc confident that company managers will be given 
a good deal more scope to vary prices according to demand, and 
use their profits the way they want to, than has so far been 
permitted in Russia and Czechoslovakia. 

When the communist party’s central committee meets to decide 
the final shape of the 1968 reform—probably this month—the 
odds are that it will plump for a tolerably radical set of new rules. 
The result in the short run will be painful for quite a.lot of people, 
including a lot of decent working men. But in the long run, leak¬ 
ing at the relaxed confidence of Mr Martos, you feel that what is 
good for Medicor will be good for Hungary as a whole. 


JNn-RNATIONAL REl^RT 


ITALY 

New deal for students? 

I'KOM OUB ROME CORRESPONDENT 

F Ri^M the sacrifice of a young life full of promise to the exit 
of an angry old man, events at the university of Rome have 
unfolded with the inexorable logic of a Greek tragedy. Catharsis 
finally came w'ith the realisation that out of this drama there had 
been born a new hope that something might really be done to 
reform the autocratic system vf university government. The agita¬ 
tion which began as a protest against fascist thuggery is now being 
directed towards obtaining academic reform. Various projects to 
secun; this have been languishing in parliament for years, but none 
of the political parties has ever really made an issue of them. The 
uncharitable explanation is that so many university professors in 
politics fear that they might themselves be victims of a reform. 

Hie trouble started on April aytb, two days after the anniversary 
of the liberation. This is a national holiday for Italians, but not 
in the university of Rome where the Rector, Professor Ugo Papi, 
a professor of corporative economic doctrine before the war, would 
never allow students or professors to commemorate the Rcristance. 

The university is a place for study, not for politics,” was his 
plea. The Rector is absolute governor of the university, and his 
ruling was naturally interpreted by the fascists as an encouragement. 
The proportion of fascist students at Rome university is high, 
possibly, because the capital is full of bureaucrats, many of whom 
have retained a certain nostalgia for a regime that gave them greater 
social standing than they enjoy today. During university elections 
the right-wing extremists habitually use violence and intimidation 
to mdpease their strength on the students* councils. During the last 
year or two their buUying tactics inside the university have become 
more and more intolerable. 

On April 27th the fascists beat up Paolo Rossi, an architecture 
student who was standing as a Socialist candidate for the students’ 
union. The boy died shortly afterwards from a fall brought on 
by dizziness after the beating. This sparked off an affray during 
which the police, acting under orders from a district chief, inter¬ 
vened to protect the fascists from the anger of other students. The 





police had stood by unmoved while Rossi was being beaten up. 

Tension quickly spread from the university to parliament. 
Students and professors formed a co-ordinating committee to 
organise a sit-down strike in the lecture halls, and to keep parlia¬ 
ment informed. The Rector called in ihe police to remove some 
of the strikers bodily and to keep our members of parliament. 
By this time workers and trade unions throughout the country 
were demonstrating their sympathy with the students. The govern¬ 
ment, which claims to uphold the ideals of the Resistance, could 
no longer stand aloof. The minister of the interior, Signor Taviani, 
himself a former member of the Resistance," made the head of the 
police directly responsible for policing the university. Dr Vicari, 
who is trying to ^ucate the Italian police in the ways of demo¬ 
cracy, received a deputation from the sit-down strikers’ committee. 
Since then the police have been employed on keeping at hay the 
right-wing extremists, who in the past have all too often been 
encouraged by the belief that the police were on their side. 

One lesson of this week’s events is that if the extreme right wing 
goes beyond t certain limit the other parties will close their ranks. 
The Communists made common cause with the democratic parties 
hi the go v er n ment. Some organs of the right-wing press have 
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On Air Canada's new non-stop Western Arrow service 

And non-stops to WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON. 


O NCE A WEEK, on Saturdays, you 
can now fly to Vancouver in only 9^ 
hours! Once a day, you can now fly to 
Vancouver, leaving London in the after¬ 
noon, arriving Vancouver the same 
evening! On Air Canada's new Western 
Arrow service, starting May 22nd. 

Western Arrow is a daily non-stop ser¬ 
vice to Western Canada. It flies non-^to^ 
to Calgary every Monday. To Edmonton 
every 1 hursday. To Winnipeg four times a 
week, as well as to Vancouver on Satur¬ 


days. And all flights go on to Vancouver. 
This is easily the best, the most direct ser¬ 
vice to any part of the West. This is what 
Air Canada's Western Arrow service 
means to the West-bound businessman. 

Western Arrow is one of Air Canada's 
superb 'named' flights. With all the excel¬ 
lence of service that that implies. On big 
DC-8 jets. 

. Ask your-fravel agent,for further, details 
•'abolitlhe nev\' Western Arrow Service; or 
enquire at any AIR CANADA or BOAC 
ticket office. 



142/4 Rofient St. I CiMdon VV OlficLs. in 

Gia&{i|Ow, Oub'io. Sliannon. Birmitigbam, Mdr^chestor bfid Leeds. 
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floors get covered erwi walls ^et painted-'^ut whet about 
dieoeilinig ? Here'seti area which^n notohjy Ipok attraodya 
tHit which Can increase the comfort of‘jseople belovy. 
Especially if an Armstrong c^Jiog is ins^led. 

Armstrong Minatone or Miriaioarcl ceilihg 
ceili^JoQKaftdt^sttractiya- 1 ^ to this'die dpnfort^hoise 
' abs^ign .'<ahli^ ^iia^asi^ti^air coodttiflMp||||'||^ties) 
8ndj||fia pa$ng UK^rliia an Siiae to looUc'ap i^cmlinictively 
' ettrioth^eaW puSeByllifK t'iiVi 

Armstrong^'tilg svlnams m suitaWe-^'lior mmw^llores. 
restaurants, hospitals, schools, public buildings and private 
homes. Ask your architect about them or write to us for fud 
details. 



CEiuNG SYSTEMS BY (^mStrong 


#«A/iLmI.O V tt.fl! t<> .,H I rhIG SYSTEMS Dl-M WODGRANGF I OUSF. WOODGRANGF AVENUE. KENTON. MIDDLESEX. TFL V/CltDb. i i ' v. ol 
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clainxd, bjrpocnticftiiYi to iiiid in (Jus aa exaai|!l|?|{if 
maiority” diq Gonamunisis ne adraoitinl^ fi red^ it ii 
(he ** old ” majority of the Uberatien caBatinees aiad dw Resntance. 
In (heir anger at the new turn of eVents'the faacnts have adopted 
a strange slogan, '* Indonesia ” ; presiuaaidy it refers to the recent 
mass butchery of communists in Indoneah. 

The highly undeinocrMic character df all unimsily gnifffriiaiiicnil 
in Itriy. combined wkh an excessive quota cl fascist SMlHai^ 
nuke Rome university particularly Itabte to tranble. Or^inaBy 
spacious and well laid out, the uiUversity has grown out of its 
skin ; its student population has aiscn to ..6o,ooat. There ate no 
union premises or other social amenities for studenw, and 
is no penonal contact between students and prafessors. 
halls are overcrowded and students have to waste tinw/0|0l||Rg 
in for iectuKS wheie they cannot hear a word. Worit sf w% 
the attitude towsids the umvetasty oi a laage part—though not the 
best and, loctunsMiy, not the most ardoilM patt—oC the MKhhig 
staff. Mf the administration of the inlvcrsky is in the hands of 
the Rector and a cmmctl of some 360 professors om of t teaching 
staff some 9,000 strong. This oligarchy wields ttemOhdsus pciioer. 
It controls the appointment of “ nccMtaff *’ profewirs '1^4 <1^ dK 
much larger numbers of lecturers and aaaistant ieilpicrs, with 
whom the council members have established the relatiomh^ of 


>75 

' p prntm'whii.ctiaM. 'T|MsiMldlllp|t lecturer, ih fact»'*Mid«DgK"' 
not to thlf bidventty '||i^,'||ifcesor*patron. 

At its best ^ systcH is MMillising. At its worst it br^s 
' eotrqptfcm. In panieilac in ihff l^ulties of law and medjetaje-^ 
tfarbldiest and,aiwkt po wti h i i jl . «h t l|pri ya«e 'acdvhiieS of ptofeaiors 
are often lhak mrin sowtee ^ ifiiialiK. The profeseot^tip starves 
to give them picatige. lhavitai|I^Jt tends to betaD^;i;'ip«hiia 
an end oiheir tl|M icfechini aAd amarch. AbsqpteeisBi. is aomher 
evil of the^lMliiin ayttm rMfjhaim who live in imo dly but ppich 
in another ,crowd, n. waf’ii’ ta^res into two or am wocitt. 

IMriMiqr iM nne my hijio coofep' M mean the protection of the 
’>■ M barriei *•' i^y e d lihrilfiiiifirt group. 

- Tyi.fhiia«»affBirt ftoji i ind bihik the univertiiki 6a|«l|«d fljr 
oeaaitdMe. Itisnolon|i|rtaln4lritta country thathasafOisH 
enoed 'i gmt social u|liam) iHd ’a complete change in the dass 
con^mi^ of its stmikat populatiicii' SnmeAing hid to gsre, lidl 
this week k give. Profesm Fapi resigned as rector on M on d a y . 
The government has promised M podt ^ough its unbrersky (efoiM 
blR. President Siragat has been ashed to ensure respect toe the 
spirk d the coistitutioii; this enjofet that the uhivenhies iheidd 
be independent and eniqy a dcndcratic form of scR-govenment, 
If this feevour can be kept up, the refewm should get through bdove 
this parliament ends in lyCt. 


INTERNATIONAL REfOfti' 


SPMN 

Leaves in the 
Wind 

FflQM OUR SFAIN CORRKSPONDGNT 

Spanish students are also restive. In 
panicuiar they are agitating for free and 
democfatic student unions. The persistent 
disorders among students at BarcefPna 
cutminated test w^ek in the dosing of the 
university. This provoked protest demerit 
stretions at Madrid and other universiti^. 
in Spain the present expression of dis- 
content extends also to writers, dergy, 
trade unionists and other groups. Our 
correspondent desetihes hefaw the spate 
of itfegai pamphieteenng to which this 
discontent is giving rise. 

T in Spanish word hoja means both leaC 
md leaflet, and the warm damp spmg 
is producing a profusion of both mitiks. 
Liberal Ciolit^ks and n^archtsis, region- 
atists and ex-falangists, inteilectiwits^ and 
workers'' groups—all Spain^s dtssidiehts and 
minortcies seem to be taking to their t3rpe- 
wrkers and duplicators and issuing process, 
declarations ai^ manifestos. It would be 
wrong'to-exaggerate the signiflcance of this 
development, which is provoked by local 
irritants as eften as by anxiety over broader 
issues ; but the anxiety is there, and as 
iil^gai leaflets lue the nearest Spain bas cb 
an opposition press they cannot he ignored. 

^ tXnwti wiih imelitigeflce the nackm* 
alist slogan of the late i^30s^is mrdy 
heard these days; but one pampUcteer 
suggests diat h k the key to the wsiix&ii 
of the aiithortttes toward university agitation 
for acadcBik freedom and towned oiicli 


^herkigs as tliat held recently at Bsext* 
in Andalusia, in memory ik Antonio 
Machado. In Baexa, an assembly of 2,000 
writers, artists and other admirers of the 
poet was savagely broken up by armed 
policemen. In Barcelona and elsewhere, 
studenfef attempting to beidr ^ free tsacnih 
blies ” .with a view to founefing a demo¬ 
cratic univcrsiiy union have been assaulted 
by the police. One tnetdent, in particulflfr, 
ki March when cbe pt^tice laid si^e to and 
iDvadcrd a C^Iapiicimi monaaiery wheite 
Students were meecing;. provoked a flurry 
of proicscs. 

Sixteen Catholic nrgankatiorts—r^e- 
sesEBing a broad social and occupatkHMtl 
spectrum—circtikted a idim statement 
drawing auentiem to. the anomalous stale 
of our society whiuh does not ^rmit frank 
dkcus&ion and to the ** one^rkiod uid 
'' slanderous utilisacion of pobbe ioforma- 
ckm media by the authorities. Leaflets 
passed from hand to; hand reproduced tbo 
protests of priests in Gerona, senainansts in 
San Sebastian, professors of the tmiversMy 
of Navarra, and students in Bkrcelana^ 
Bilbao and other cities^ against police 
cursiofis into uniyershy af^rs. 

Oite hundred and fifty Barcelona priests 
signed a declaracioii criticising the police 
and press and deploring the unclear atti¬ 
tude of the IChurdi] hierarchy they were 
referring, in particular, to the archbishop 
of Barcelona, with whom the priests had a 
tumuhucus atgumcm when they called on 
hifSi to present then views. Catalan region- 
alkts crickise the trchbiidiop for what they 
describe as his servility to the reghne and 
lack of sympadiy for Catalan culture ; they 
are at present circulaii% ksAecs ealltng for 
the resignatkii of MgrXknzakx Marffn^ a 
4fl-yeai-old CastHian who was recently 
appointed aichbislK^p^coadfiitdr so that lif 
m4ht succeed the ageing incuunhenf. 


ABegaiions of high-level oorrup^, awl 
strains within the Fahinge and smdhaias 
(official trade unions), are pfovidtfiff fertile 
ground for pamphleteers. One feodfed 
and five sindiedo delegates repttsendpg in- 
dustriiri woekers aiid bank cferfcs sighed 
a declaradcn calling for gemiitie trade 
imkuTs and fr^dom cd expression. Sevency- 
two priests of Marian congregations have 
issued a long statement in whicb the poM- 
rtcal, juridical and syndicat instinrtibns of 
the regime are sul^ected to detailed'CfM- 
cism and declared to be incomphttUe with 
Cathcdic doctrine. Left-wing movenients^ 
too, are contributing their quota of buffets. 
Pseudo-socialist pampMets have even hten 
put out by an officially^ubsidised group in 
furtherance of the gewernmentV t^orts to 
spHf Md confuse the democratic oppoaitM 
—in particiilar its hete noits, the aodol- 
democratk FSOE. 

Is ihe secrecy, the underground ^ aura^ 
surrounding most of these leaflets and 
pamphteis really necessary ? OSckls 
assure one that k is not. Mm papeei mms 
report strikes and srudent dewumaciwiioiis, 
though Ofie-sidediy, and many pkiblisli a 
selection ol readers* kttars; But even the 
wdt-cnnnected Itberat monarebists dt Um&n 
tspaiioUt —aiKt even the right-wing Carlkts 
who we officially part of General Franco*! 

movemem **—have to publish illegal 
pamphlets iri order to propagate their 
vii.>ws. For liberal Catholics curreiu 
(May) issue of fu^nmurd Obrera, organ of 
the Young Catholic Workers, was a test 
' It was the first issue to appear sinoe 
the proftndgaiiott of the government’s new 
press law. The appropriate official of the 
ministry of informatMm read it and gave the 
odkor a fair choioe. Enher we tkestroy 
the entire kstte,** be said ^in effea)^ ^ or 
chargm wiB be bronghf against yoiL** Ths 
isStie was destroyed. 
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GERMANY AND 
ISRAEI. 

The long 
account 

PROM OUR BONN 
CORRKSPONOPNT 

I T is merely a coincidence 
that Dr Adenauer is now 
fulfilling a kmg - landing 
commitment to visit Israel , 
iu8t when Gcrman-Israeli 
financud talks have got bogged down 
in Bonn, While Dr Adenauer was m 
the air between Frankfurt and Lydda 
on May and, the Israeli ambassador in 
Bonn informed the west German govern¬ 
ment that its offer of economic credits worth 
DM 150 million a year for the next ten years 
was inadequate. Israel had set its hopes on 
German contribution of some DM 300 
million a year. And according to Mr 
EshkoJ, the Israeli prime minister, these 
hopes were founded mainly upon a promise 
given verbally by Dr Adenauer, then chan¬ 
cellor, to Mr Ben Gurion, then prime 
minister, in the course of their now legen¬ 
dary tSle> 4 - xiie in the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on March 14th, i960. 
Although Dr Adenauer has denied he made 
any sud specific promise—nobody has any¬ 
thing in writing—^it seems that Mr Ben 
Gurion left for home in i960 confident that 




Isvaeli communists' uelcome for Adenauer 

fgged down used for the continuing of technical aid ; for 

uer was in further compensation for the promised 

and Lydda clandestine arms deliveries that were 

tbassador in slopped in 1965 in a vain attempt to placate 

nan govern- an Arab world threatening to recognise the 

Tcdits worth Ulbficht regime ; and for payment by Ger- 

ext ten years many of DM 400 million to cover pensions 

its hopes on to individual victims of the Nazis that Israel 

le DM 300 had originally agreed to take over but has 

ing to Mr been finding a heavy liability. On behalf 

lister, these of west Germany Herr Rolf Lahr, state 

in a promise secretary at the foreign ministry, is offering 


GERMANY 


On the fringe 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


west Germany would help Israel to finance 
sun^y industrial projects to the tune of 
DM 200 million a year for ten to twenty 
years. Some people in Bonn fear that Dr 
Adenauer in Td Aviv may yet make 
confusion worse confounded. 

After nine months* preparation, the 
current talks were opened in Bonn on Feb¬ 
ruary 22nd with the object of providing a 
new framework for German economic aid 
to Israel. From 1952 until March 31st this 
year, aid took the form purely and simply 
of “restitution.” Over this period west 
Germany paid the state of Israel altogether 
DM 3400 million (about million) in 
cash aji^ goods, and rather more than this 
sum in lump restitution payments to indi¬ 
vidual victims of national socialism who are 
now living in Israel. (As the Israeli foreign 
minister, Mr Abba Eban, observed in the 
Knesset in March, the cast German Demo- 
craiic Republic has not contributed a penny 
towards either restitution or aid.) 

The new framework, it was mutually 
agreed, should take the form primarily of 
long-term credits to Israel on comparatively 
easy terms. But by March 3rd the negotia¬ 
tors were so bogged down in contentious 
details that they decided to adjourn. They 
re-assembled on April 27th. This week 
they are again bogged down. On behalf of 
Israel, Mr Ben Nathan, its ambassador, is 
asking for credits worth DM 200 million a 
year for ten years. These credits would be 


I T is not difficult to compile a horrific 
catalogue of the sayings and doings of 
political extremists in west Germany. Nor 
is it difficult to sell it. There arc people 
who seem to want to hear about vast rami¬ 
fications of underground communist 
intrigue. If subversion cannot be presented 
in detail, then a generally sinister effect will 
do. And there are seers beyond the Elbe 
who discern fascists rampant all over the 
Federal Republic. The Communist party 
being proscribed there (by a ruling of the 
constitutional court at Karlsruhe in 1956), 
the greater the scope for speculating about 
what individual members and cells may be 
doing. The extreme right-wingers having 
not yet forfeited their democratic rights, the 
more open evidence there is that they arc 
up to no good. 

By dint of a small and surprising success 
the right-wingers are now stealing the show. 
In the Bundestag elections last September 
96 per cent of the votes cast were for the 
moderate democratic parties. The extreme 
right-wing National Democratic party of 
Germany (NDP), the spiritual and 
corporal heir since 1964 of the defunct 
German Reich party, polled only two per 
cent. This was satisfactorily reassuring 
until, at the turn of the year, the ministry 
of the interior published its annual survey 
of right radicalism in the Federal 
Republic.’' It was not an alarming report. 
Bui it did give a warning that in 1965 the 
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DM 150 million as ca{»tal aid and DM 
15 million annually in place of continuing 
free technical aid. He is disputing claims 
for further compensation for abandoned 
arms deliveries, and for indemnification in 
the form of pensions for Israeli citizens. 

In view of Germany's irreparable debt to 
Jewry the government naturally has qualms 
about this haggling. There are infiuential 
Christian Democrats in the Bundestag who 
recommend that the dispute should be 
settled literally at any price. They are 
moved by considerations both of indebted¬ 
ness and fear of the hostile opinion that 
world Jewry could mobilise against Ger¬ 
many. Herr Lahr has been instructed to 
stand fast for two main reasons. The first 
is the worsening state and present unpre¬ 
dictability of west Germany’s finances, as 
revealed in the government’s budgetary 
difficulties. The second is the government’s 
anticipation that the Arab states’ price for 
normalising relations wiih west Germany 
would be in relation to the scope of its help 
to Israel. Presumably a compromise will be 
reached in due course. Some Germans fear 
that embers of anti-semitism might be 
stirred into life should the Israeli negoti¬ 
ators be altogether unrelenting. 


parties of the extreme Right Were not wholly 
moribund. Between them they had 28,600 
enrolled members. This was 25,000 fewer 
than in 1959, but 6,000 more than in 1964. 
The report also noted that newspapers and 
periodicals supporting the extreme Right 
had been steadily increasing their total 
circulation from 150,000 in i960 to 227,000 
in 1965. 

And then, in March, the results of com¬ 
munal elections in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Bavaria, and Hamburg Showed that the 
NDP had won considerably more votes than 
it had in the Bundestag election last Sep¬ 
tember. On March 13th in Schleswig- 
Holstein, the poorest of west Germany’s 
eleven states, the National Democrats 
clocked 10.5 per cent of the total poll, com¬ 
pared with six per cent in September. In 
Bavaria on the same day 8.4 per cent of the 
citizens of Bayreuth voted for the National 
Democrats, as did 8.2 per cent of those of 
Erlangen, and 7.3 pe: cent of those of 
Nuremberg. The mayor of Reichertshausen 
in upper Bavaria, a National Democrat, was 
re-elected with the backing of 90 per cent of 
the local voters. Even in traditionally 
socialist Hamburg, the NDP increased its 
share of the poll on March 20th to 3.9 per 
cent. 

Naturally the NDP’s leaders arc cock-a- 
hcop. At Ansbach on April 16th the party 
founded an affiliated ” Association tor 
Communal Politics ” with the object of 
co-ordinating information and experience 
likely to come in useful in local election 
campaigns. Preparations are being made to 
bold the party’s second annual conference 
at Karlsruhe from June 17th to 19th under 
the slogan ” a free and unified Germany in 
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Most people with a Will to he administci'cd hesitate to burdcii 
relatives or friends with such tasks. For over fifty years now, the 
Public Trustee has been ext hmyeJy concerned with managing family 
trusts and a host of oWr mauers connected with this special aspect 
of private life. His Qflice, staffed by dedicated and .sympathetic 
specialists in exochitorship, ti-ust administration and investment, was 
created for that ifoxy purpose. 

The Public Trustee has an enormous fund of expcfientc and financial 
knowledge to draw upon. Also, by the very nature of Ihe ofiTice, he is 
always on the spot—and always will, be. (Beneficiaries are piit 
1(» the expeme of e^poipfing new tmstees,) 

Impartiulicy, integrity, human understanding, together with State* 
guaranteed security and secrecy are assured by his appointment. Alt 
of these services are provided at cost. The Public Trustee is not 
permitted, by law^ to seek a profit either direct or indirect. 

I'orfuU hiformathUt ^ust <xm}pixie and return the service t^Hp below. 
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ThUmmd Thaddn 


m fuSepKnkat and vnited Europe.’* 
Knodeing perfotmen are bdng eingted out 
•0 Mad ae candidates ki the Mate decdotts 
in Hesse and Bavaria on November 6di and 
aodi Mspectivefo. Mainly for financial 
reasons ^ iMiooal Democrats have 
0Ot lo tbc itstc fl fc rion in 
Koiih 4 (hkM^^ on July lodi. But 

diey also know um they are weaker in 
KQnli 4 U»ine-Weaq^^ than anywhere 
elsCi 

IPhat sort ol people are they, what do 
they want, and bow important aie they ? 
Acocarding to NDP headquarters at 
Hanover# there are 16,300 enrolled mem¬ 
bers. Bach pays a monmly aubscriptioo of 
DM j»oo (about five shillings). But in order 
to aSdoe expanding ends meet the p«pty 
passes found the hat from time to time 
among members and sympathisers. For the 
most part they hok) small meetings in beer 
balls nd the dance rooms of restaurants in 
amiB towns and villMes. In some towns-^ 
audi aa Aschaffenourg, Marburg and 
Saarbrflcken—they have a loose amage- 
ment to talk thin^ over regularly once a 
week or ofioe a momh. Tb^ are not yet 
at all CQOspicuoQa in the German scene. 
Some wear the party badge, which dtsplays 
a garland ^ oak leaves, in their buttcmbole. 
But there is no distinguishing uniform, and 
the present party chairman, Herr Fritz 
Thiden, has sworn there never will be. 

More familiar to the German public at 
large is the party’s weekly “ DN ” 
(Dmischa Nachrichten\ successor to the 
So are two other rigjit- 
wing weiS^es sympathetic to the National 
Demoaatir-^ Deutsche Wochemcitung 
and the Ni^tiomUZeifuHg und 

SofeUueft-ZeiiunjmDSZSZ for those in a 
hurry). Some fbwispaper sellers keep all 
three out of kiigw and fish them out only 
on demand.^fliiiib^^ afe openly displayed 
at moat Weir brndlhses, which 

reflaet n gbod’ M of Ae snood and, 
mentality ol west Germany’s right wing, 
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Invariably catch the eye, if not alwii|l 

Paris If" 

fiMn Germany ? ”, asked 

\ of Its 
a'lbe 

J iSep: Sowarcb die restoration 
^ ” The same number pubBiiied 


_cHim across the front 

iiiip of ApHl 8th, •• That could 


in mack on Lord Shaweross, the chief 
British prosecutor at the international mili¬ 
tary tribunal at Nuremberg which tried die 
major war criminals. A life for Europe ” 
was the headline set by the Deutsche 
Woeh0fmritung in its issue of April i5di 
over a kindly article about Willtm Joyce, 
alias Lord Haw-Haw. But it is the headlines 
and artidea of the Deutsche Nigtiond und 
Soldden-^Zeitung, which has a cfrculadon 
of 103,000, that convey the unpleasantest 
whiff from the extreme right; Israel lives 
off German money,’* “The Hyenas of 
Resdirution,” and numemis articles 
demanding a German national nudear force, 
a return to capital punishment, and die 
restoration of the Reich frontiers that were 
extended after X937 to embrace, by ^pnexa- 
don, foreign territory with poputations of 
German origin. 

In the circumstances, it is not 1 
that people often label the National! 
crats as “neo-Nazis.” Herr Thiden, a 
49-yeaf-old Bremen cement manufacturer, 
hotly denies the charge. He was not a 
member of the Nazi party. Nor was the 
vice-chairman, 44-year-old Herr Adotf von 
nrhadden, who has been a right-winger since 
the first days of the Federal Republic. But 
there are several former Nazis on the 


central executive, and many more running 
the regional and local organisations. Their 

K ter is often larded with Nazi jargon. 

cy execrate the “ Bonn system ” for serv¬ 
ing foreign rather than national interests, 
aiA for dlowing the country to be deeply 
penetrated by foreign capital and foreign 
workers. They denounce the “ unscrupu¬ 
lous clique ” (meaning apparently certain 
television performers and the illustrated 
weekUes) that is “ systematically and con- 
tenqRuously undennining our national and 
moral values.” They object to the con¬ 
tinuing defamation of Germans, particularly 
in some sensational American films and 
novds. 

Obviottsly much of die National Demo-* 
crats’ talk is woolly, and their programnie 
formless. Some of it is the delaj^d reaction 
d aggrieved men in late middle age who 
still feel obliged to justify the misguided 
enthusiasm of iheir youth. Its simplicity 
appeals to minds bewildered by the 
political, social, and technological com* 
plexities of the day, while its nationalism 
appeals largely to the weaker folk who fear 
their world is threatened by change. ^ It 
will only win a more sympathetic hearing 
among young people— iht generation that 
never worked and fought for Hitler—the 
major political parties fail to maintain the 
standaiti of living and to prevent flagrant 
disqduBiuacioii against Germany in the con¬ 
cert of MdoDs. The National Democrats 
would tbra talk more precisely and kxA 
much uglier than they do today*, 
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ARABIAN PENINSUt# 

Living 

dangerously 

** Tt had to get worse to get better ” may 

X be a possible diagnosis of the tur¬ 
moil in the Arabian peninsula since 
fdbnmjs when Britain publidy committed 
itself to heave its square peg base out of the 
Aden round bole by December, 1968. Some 
crumbling around the site was bound to 
begin. Terrorism increased in Aden be¬ 
cause no Aden! or South Arabian had any 
further stake in helping die British suppress 
it: it seemed safer to say or do nothing. 
Egypt obtained a pretext for keeping its 
troeps in Yemen until December, 1968, 
and for openly saying it would do so in 
spite of Its promise, under last year’s 
Jeddah agreement, to withdraw them. 
Egypt’s original reason for not removing 
these soldiers was, as it has been ever since 
1963, that the Yemen republic cannot sur¬ 
vive without them. A new reason is that 
they should be near at hand to give aid and 
coii^ort to the Adeni townsmen if the 
federal tribes should try to clobber them 
when the British leave. 

Egyptian-occupied Yemen is not only the 
lusadquarters of most of the Aden opposi¬ 
tion movements. It is also, with Quro, a 
power-house for other subversive move¬ 
ments in the peninsula. The hand eff the 
recently created ” Dhofur Liberation 
Front ” has been seen behind the attempt 
made last week on the life of the Sultan of 
Muscat—who has a protective treaty with 
Britain^—while he was reviewing his troops 
at Salaha. It seems that some new reermts 
to the Sultan’s small aimy, the “ Dhofur 
Force,” had become liberation-minded. 

On May Day President Nasser uttered 
new threats at Saudi Arabia. He would, he 
said, destroy or occupy the towns of Jizan 
and Najran, on the Saudi borders of Yemen, 
if they were used any longer as bases by 
the Yrineni royalists. Since then both the 
Yemeni republicans and the Aden national¬ 
ists have echoed his claim that these two 
towns are, in any case, rightfully Yemeni. 
The Saudis in fact aimcx^ them in 19^3 
after some fighting with Yemen. So Cairo 
has started another hare. 

Whether the Saudis will run after it is 
another master. The same threats to Jizan 
and Najran had been made by President 
Nasser just four w^eks b^ore he went to 
Jeddah last August to negotiate a truce with 
King Faisal. No doubt he wanted to give 
the impression that he had cowed the Saudi 
king into talcing. But the posidbn on fbc 
ground is different from what it was last 
August. Then, the Egyptian troops in 
Yemen were perilously strung out in 
the north and east, and surrounded by 
royalists. Had the fighting continued, 
thousands of Egyptian soldiers might have 
lost their lives. The cease-fire that Egypt 
despetasely needed has now worked |ts 
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All irirlines have 
outetahdlng (diets. 
But when It cenies 
to the mechanics 
nobody 

is quite as German 
as the Germans. 



For twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year you can get excellent 
men to iFly your planes in almost any countiy. But for sixty-two fifty 
a week who do you get to keep them fl3dng? 

In Germany you get Germans. And they’ve got a very special kind 
of inability. They can’t relax and take it easy. They do everything 
with painful thoroughness. 

As you may have noticed that makes the average German a little 
stiff. But it also makes the average German a much better than ave> 
rage mechanic. 

Other countries seem to agree. A number of them have corm'acted 
with Lufthansa to do all their maintenance work for them. 

Obviously the people in those countries have the ability to relax. 


Lufthansa 
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advaotti^. Egypc’a fCN^ liave bm s|i^ 
puUed io aod cob^diated in aoudif^est 
Yemen. Hie royalists are cemtaioed M die 
north-east. The country has bee^ idrtually 
partitioned; and it aeems that even the 
Americans are not specially prodding Cairo 

to change this state of affairs. 

It is rather the roy^sts who have 
suffered. A tribal, territorial army reverts 
to its flocks and fields and fn-ivate feuds 
when the call to battle is muted. Even the 
leaders begin to lose their grip. Many 
Yemeni rcyatists now believe diat if they 
are to bold togetfher, the best thing would be 
to start fighting again. It is Saudi Arabia 
that hesitates. Cairo’s new threats arid 
taunts are therefore curiously slanted, since 
they risk provoking die Saudis into helping 
the royalists once more. 

So modi for the side of things that had 
to get worse. The change for the better, 
since Britain decided to get out of Aden, 
lies in the powibility that the United 
Nations may get in. The Adem nationalists 
have regularly called for a United Nations 

presence.” Last week the British Govern¬ 
ment agreed to the idea in principle. It 
yet remains for the South Arabian federal 
government to issue an invitation, and for 
IT Thant, the UN Secreta^ General, to 
accept—if he finds a sufficient consensus 
in favour of accepting. Four months ago 
such a prospect would have been out of the 
question, since the federal government still 
believed that a continuing British presence 
would be, even after independence, its hope 
and srren^. New the federal sheildis 
have the mtter knowledge that all forms of 
British protection will disappear with the 
base. They may therefore revise their 
earlier objections to enlisting any kind of 
UN help. 

Those objeaions were based on mistrust 
of the UN Assembly resolution of 1963 
that called for a self-determining referen¬ 
dum in Aden and South Arabia. They sus¬ 
pected that this could determine them out 
of their sheikhdoms and even into a union 
with Yemen—sinc;c the thousands of 
Yemenis in Aden might have a vote. But 
that resolution is now a thing of the past. 
A UN represenitative as now., envisaged 
would be someching of a mediator, who 
would try to hcd A^n’s frabtured society 
and set constitutional tsijks. in motion. As 
for Yemen’s old claims bn Aden, even Mr 
Mackawee, one of Aden’s chief nationalist 
spokesmen, brushed off a question about 
union with republican Yemen that was put 
to him in Syria last week. “Complete 
independence,” he said, was his movement’s 
first goal. 

There is stiU a nation trying to grow out 
(ff South Arabia, but whether all me pres¬ 
sures upon it will allow it to emerge in good 
shape is a difficult questkm. It is ^piem of 
Arabian cynicism that Bi^rain, in anticipa* 
lion of getting some British military over^ 
flow from the dosing ti the Adra base, is 
induding in the price ii is seeldhg.for its 
own future base fiscUkies an dmttit of 
“ danger money.” Tins b on die gaouiid^ 
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diat in future it will be tnore exposed to 
Arab nationalist atdcfcs,: 

CHINA 

Pooh Bah 
kowtows 

C HINESE kiteUectuals who (or years have 
been obii^ to confess to real ot 
imagined offences must often have envied 
Mr Kuo Mo-jo. As the intdlectual 
“trusty” of the Peking regime, Mr Kuo 
has held a Poch Bah p^tfolio comprising 
more than twenty o&id posts; he 
travelled the world as China’s representative 
both at intemadonal peace conferences and 
at the funerals of top communists; and in 
return for these privileges he has never 
ceased to voice his reverence for Mr Mao. 
Yet last week the Peking press revealed that 
even Mr Kuo Mo-jo, president of the 
Academy of Sdences, dhairman of the All- 
China Federation of Literary and Art 
Qtdes, president of the Institute of Sdence 
and Technology, and much more, had to 
uke his turn. With tears of shame “ running 
over his stomach,” Mr Kuo confessed to 
the standing committee of Che National 
People’s Congress (of which he is, of course, 
a vice-chairman) that he had failed to apply 
the teachings of Mr Mao, and therefore his 
several million words of poetry, fiction and 
history were valueless and should be burnt. 

Nothing has yet come out of Peking to 
indicate Aether Mr Kuo has aaually been 
accused of specific crimes and disgraced. 
His confession may have sufficed for the 
standard litual of Chinese self-critidsm, and 
he may now be left alone. But even if he 
goes free, the public humiliation of the 
nation’s top-ranking intellectual is a serious 
warning to his colleagues thai no head is 
too high to fall. ^ 

A few days later, in a speech at the May 
Day rally, the prime mibbtef, Mr Chop 
lai, revealed the trtod offidat thiMdiig 
that makes it necessary to make a martyr 
even of an intellectual as distinguislm 
as Mr Kuo. The bourgeoisie, Mr Chou 
declared, still exert “ a great influence ” in 
China and, despite all m smuggles against 
them, they will continue to do so for a 
hundred or even several hundred years. 
They invariably try to restore capitdism* 
and as the example of Russia has shown, 
they sometimes succeed. According to a 
recent People's Daily editorial, these bour¬ 
geois elements come “ in the guise of specia” 
lists and scholars,” pretending to be aloof 
from politics in order to confuse the masses 
while they are seizing control and paving 
the way for capitalism. It was in this way, 
by relying on so-callpd specitHscs 
scholars, that the Khrushebev modem fe- 
viaionist clique!* hid ushfped in 

Russia and tbiv^d thik oounn^ Idiek 


m 



This conspiracy theory appears to be a 
new gloss on the old instincuve distrust of 
intellectuals, which justifies an even harder 
and less discriminating line against them. 
Mr Chou called for “ a fierce and ptometed 
struggle” CO eradicate bourgeois ideology. 
And what better symbolic target for this 
latest phase of the anti^inteUectuai campaign 
than the old scholar Kuo, with his bourgeois 
education and contact, his wide range of 
interests from the scientific to the literary, 
his late entry into the Communist party (he 
was “non-party” until 1958), and his 
obvious success in “ seizing leadership ? 

The “ confession ” of Mr Kuo will prob¬ 
ably be followed by a series of attacks on 
other “ bourgeois ” intellectuals. Four of 
his collc^ucs, the prominent historians add 
writers Wu Han and Chien Po-tsan, Hsia 
Yen and Tien Han, have already ia 
the dock for several months. They have 
been accused, often in the most abstruse 
terms, of neglecting the role of class struggle 
in hi.story—and incidentally of espousing 
theories of history which Mr Kuo Itims^ 
endorsed several years ago. 

But the pqblic criticism and self-qrktcism 
of intellectuals and thek theories has l^esi 
and will be a minor element in the “ fierce 
struggle.” For the Chinese communists are 
red-blooded revolutionaries, and th^ic 
method of averttna the political degeperii- 
tion they sec in Russia is a r^othtlbnary 
one. Ideally, they would prefer to eliminate 
the bourgeois threat overnifrht, jn one 
sweeping gesture, by simply eliminating aH 
professional eiqpms and schblars. It is a 
prime tenet of the drought of Mr Mao, 
which thecreticaliy guides ^yery action in 
China today, that the bprriets between the 
intellectual and the peasant, between mental 
and manual labour, and between city and 
countryside must all be broken down in 
order to create a single class of worker- 
peasant-sOldier-intenectuids; all of them 
would be amateur writers and historians, all 
full-time farmers and labourers, all 
“ expert ” but all yet primarily “ red.” True 
creanve impulses must by^dokikion come 
from ffie masses—hence the nationwide 
campaign for mass hiilory-wrkitig and 
atoiy^ellmg, even by the iUkerate, But 
at preppnt inteHectuals still have a function 
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lie medvity of the ln^Me• 
__.teff Wiiii. ItiilMMvfordili piir- 

fRilv bw fliluilr in onw ce fe«i€ 

MiMDQi^ elate viniiec, anci often Mr fact 
(0 heooQM inteUectual peaaaott, that 
ttofioo lheraf]i’ workers have ben onkfed 
ilHO the countryside in recent yean. 

The dtanse in Qiioa's ap^oaA tn 
tdlfictuals is evident in the cvotuciofi of 
the Aanousjphraae—" let a huailnd. leaMen 
bloon.” Ten ye«a aio djfti taonfhi Mr 
Mao made the secret RMli kl Rhioh be 
offered to grant the snfeeCI«R|if|a;|t«ed<ifn of 
expression in eedn over to 

work for the stitbLv.fl»''ii|dBectaals todk 
a long tfaw fteedom, and 

in Junc^ % withdrawn ; 

but for a NMrt dine at least, the hundred 
floncro meant a dcftae of real literary free¬ 
dom. Several months ago, Chou Yang, 
CUtia's cultural commissar, talked again 
of a hundred flowers blooming. But this 
btooming is to be concentrated on new 
fonna « expressing the single theme of 
the struggle against capitalism. 

Yntemn Qiina can afford to continue 
wbii a strictly “ mass line *’ approach to in- 
ttUectuab defsands to a great ^ent on 
whether the scientists and technicians, wdio 


have largely escaped intellectual remould* 
tag, arc classified as evil bourgeois experts. 
Even so eminent a scholar as Mr Kuo Mo¬ 
jo is expcn(kble when wearing his literary 
hat; but he also has scientific credentials, 
and he may prove to be only the first of 
die sdemlsts to suffer. The day when the 
apedalists who keep Cfaina^s factories run- 
ning are shipped off to be transformed into 
peasants, toe gospd of Mr Mao may no 
mger be accepted without question. 


VIETNAM 


Nguyen Xuan Khuong, a former delegate 
from die central district. 

Altogether ninety political officials and 
functionaries were arrested after President 
Dieni's downfall. Some were charged with 
offences and sentenced, but the majority, in¬ 
cluding some with admittedly equivocal 
records, have been quietly released without 
trial—largely, so informed Samn gossip 
runs, because they bought their Imerty. The 
seven who are still in prison have no Ic^ 
representation, and there is no indication 
ibat any charges will ever be formulated 
against them. The Amerkan authorities, 
with pained correctness, insist that the issue 
is strialy South Vietnamese. Air Marshal 
Ky's io^rvention at this late sofge would at 
least end persistent rumours that the coo- 
tinued detention of the seven forgotten men 
is due to their refusal or inability to '' come 
to terms ” with a corrupt and arbitrary mill* 
tary authority. 

Another di^d cat on the altar of post- 
Diem ^Memocracy’' in South Vietnam is 
the outrageous sentence of life imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour meted out to Major 
Dang Si at a cynically rigged ** trial*’ The 
major was the unfortunate upholder of 
law and order at the Buddhist riots insti¬ 
gated by the venerable Tri Quang at Hu^ 
in 1963. He took his orders from the 
proper authority and carefully used percus¬ 
sion grenades only on the fringes of the 
mob that had been whipped up by Tri 
Quang. He was then accused of respon¬ 
sibility for the still unexplained deaths of 
eight demonstrators in plastic bomb explo¬ 
sions. Major Dang Si’s real crime was that 
he was the only Catholic on the scene. His 
superior officers were all Buddhists. He 
was thus the Catholic scapegoat whom Tri 
Quang demanded. A distingwshed American 
lawyer who attended his trial observed that 
k was ’’ an Asian Dreyfus case.” 


Forgotten Men 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I r is perhaps too much to expect that 
Saigon^s military iunu, which is now 
tolem^ only as an uneasy caretaker regime 
until dections arc held in a few months’ 
time, should show concern $t this moment 
for political prisoners who have been held 
without trial througii seven changes of 

G vemment. But me prime minister. Air 
arshal Cao Ky, wufdd enhance the reputa- 
tioo for honesty which he still enjoys if he 
Ofdered a public examination into the cases 
of seven prisoners who were arrested after 
the fall of the Diem government in Novem¬ 
ber, 1963, and who remain in solitary con¬ 
finement in Saigon jail, although no specific 
charges have ever been laid against them. 
They include a once wealthy businessman. 
Nguyen Van Buu, who reputedly has re¬ 
fused steadfastly to try to buy ” his 
Tckase; Cao Xuan Vy, a poor and honest 
efleial who was a former deputy of the 
Naiioiial Assembly; Ha Nhu Qu, former 
dliiniiao of the commission of finance ; and 


RUSSIA 

Red Star and 
New World 

R ussian brasshats are now making the 
running in the campai^ against nonr 
conformist writers. Twice within a week in 
April the military newspaper Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Red Star) violently attacked w 
liberal monthly, Novy Mir (New World), 
which is edited by Mr Alexander Tvardov- 
sky. On the second occasion the army 
brought up its big guns, including Marshal 
Rokossovsky, to assail a critic who had 
argued that it should not be claimed that a 
defending force had fought to the last man, 
when it was known that, there were sip- 
vivors. ” To destroy a legend based on his- 
rorical facts, is this not to destroy the 
historical facts themselves?,” thundered the 
aggrieved military teiders. 

Similarly^ it was Mr Vasily. Bykov’s way 
of preferring blunt truth to noble fictiqn thiu 
provoked the military attack on Navy Mir 
for publishing parts of his novel, ’‘The 


Dead Do Not Thb novel had al¬ 

ready been iMtacked during the party cca^ 
gress—not surprisin^y, smee it has created 
a oonsidorabie stir in Russia. In contrast to 
the usual crude style of Soviet stories about 
the world war, the author offers a realistic 
picture. He exposes the in^ workings of 
bureaucracy, the inhumanity of superior 
officers, ai^ die brutal discipline that ends 
by making the soldier more frightened of 
his superiors than of the enemy. 

One Soviet martinet described in the 
bdbk is a Captain Sakhnq, who terrorises all 
his subordinates. % suspecte everybody of 
disloyalty and insists on disdpluie at all 
costs. He preaches courage bm does not 
practise k. In one operation, he forces his 
soldito CO cross a minefield while himsetf 
marching prudently in the rear. 

Twenty years after the war the hero of 
the novel, Leonid Vassilevich, is still haun¬ 
ted by the memory of Sakhno. He imagines 
he has rediscovered him in a certain Gor- 
batyuk, the chairman of a military tribunal. 
Gorbatyuk did not himself fight in the war. 
He merely sentenced those who did for 
breaches oi discipline. This earned him 
decorations and the rank of major in the 
guards. One day the two men get to talking 
in a caf6. Aslted whether he was inter¬ 
ested by the human beings who had come 
before him for trial, Gorbatyuk considers 
the question irrelevant: ** The maintenance 
of discipline was at stake . . .Nobody wants 
to die, and that is why one must use com¬ 
pulsion so that they will be frightened.” 
When asked whether he himself foiled any 
of the enemy, he replies: That was not my 
business. In the twentieth century there 
is a division of functions. This applies to 
war as well.” 

Mr B3 ^ov’s moving novel, written in 
praise of the ordinary soldier, makes no 
attempt to whitewash the stalinist system. 
No wonder k has provoked the. wrath of the 
brasshats. The Scwict milu^ establish¬ 
ment, like its political counterpart, would 
lose its sacrosanct position if truth were 
allowed to undermine the legend. 


EIU Own wily C;u>nomic Rfvicw - 

ORAN A, NIOBRIA 
•miilA LBONB 
TRE OAMOBIA 

Two military takaovera within six weeks in the 
most importaft countries covered fay our fateat 
Reviaw have brought the need for a radical 
ra-aaaessmant of the future iirospects for 
business. In Ghana, the immediate outlook has 
been Improved by the change of government, 
with the probability of IMF and World Bank aid 
to assist aconomic recovery. In Niperia, politicaf 
unification, if suGBeasfui, could pave the way for 
soundry-based industrialisslion. 

The 9nnu»t subserifiti^n to one Rovhw (4 tssvoi 
Hid an Annual Supplemont) ts CIO <t/5$28). 

Ah maft postage extra, DetaitS from: 

THE ECONOMIST iNtEILIOENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW1 
HYt)ePerkS7l1 ext27 
60 East 42nd Street MaW York NY t0017 
Murray HUN 7 6860 
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ijiOut ofa total of 4S BP and Shell research centres, 15 arc continuously engaged in industrial oil fuels research 


There go 15 research centres 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd deliver a lot more than 
he$t in Industrial Fuels (Oil of LP Gas) 


15 * r^a/ch centres and the top field 
service/in fuel tecbnolofy—^these are the 
prodtJ^i&n’boosppg extra benefits you get 
with Sheil-Mex and B.P.^ industrial fuels. 
And they're yours for the asking. Any 
time. Any place. Through our expert 
Industrial Fuel Representatives—the prac¬ 
tical link between you and all the advanced 
scope that oil fuel technology has to offer. 

Researeh and Devehwtent 

Clean-ffring. precise and productive as 
they are now, oil fuels and their equip¬ 
ment have an ever-increasing potential. 
At BP and Shell research centres in the 
U.K. and abroad, techniques and plant 
are developed in close collaboration with 
equipment manufacturers. And tested 
under commercial operating conditions. 
Components are tested for their ability 
tq^ioeet non-standard demands. 
CMfSehensive pkuining and field service 
Whmer you are adopting oil-fuelled 
firing or already using it, an Industrial 
Fuels Representative can make a survey, 
and an elikiency test on your present 


installation, if necessary. Give you expert 
advice on choice of fuel. Recon^eod 
plant. Provide a fuel parky atatement. 
His experience in dealing ^ith fuH storage 
and handling problems could be invalu¬ 
able. Working with other Shell-Mex and 
B.P. engineers he would help you ensure 
that new plant goes into wly efficient 
operation, that your staff has any guidance 
required on running and maintenance. 
And delivery is no less extensively reliable. 
No factory is loo remote or inaccessible. 

Please write or phone 
The industrial Servlets Manager 
Sheil-Mex and B.P. Ud 
Shell-Mex House Strand 
London WC2 Tempk Bar 1224 


Indvstrlal Fatlt 



OiiftMbl 


t a iae S b PitHNUW oPODane and 

Awl can matdi dwiriiniiwoMBnA 
•var-inctMsifig, 

flexibility. Th^aveuiedotligin#t' 
every conceivablescale, fkoinfti^ 
rows of furnaces to taom A 
plumber’s torch. 

Their eatirely indepeiMleiit ability 
to h<»t, light ^ piMWr it avail¬ 
able by the buK awvlx aatl In 10 
to 120 lb conttunen. Cwild a 
basically more produotlaalbel step 
up your production 7 ^dc Air more 
information about Propagas and 
Bottogas. 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
AREEXPORTED 
TO so COUNTRIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 

STALEXPORT 

ftole exporter and importer of 
steel products and raw materials 
for the steel industry 


Exporter of:— 

Rolled steel products 
Merchant bars, joists and channels 
Wire rods, hoop iron and cold rolled strip 
Hot rolled heavy, medium plates and sheets 
Ship plates 
Cold rolled sheets 
Seamless pipes and welded tubes^ 
black and galvanized 
Galvanized sheets plain and corrugated 
Tinplates 

Rails and Accessories 
High-quality steels 
Ferro-alloys 
Bog iron ore 

Importer of:— 

Rolled steel products 

Iron, manganese and chrome ores 

Ores of other metals 

Pig iron 

Iron scrap 


a 


STALEXPORT 
36. Plebiscytowa 
Katowice, Poland 
Cables: STALEX Katowice 


The complete range of steel exports will 
be on show at the 35th Poznan ' 
IrUernational Fair on Pavilion No. 1. 
Eitquiries to the Office. Pavilion No. 33B. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Too 

early 

for 

Flowers 



FROM A 

CORRESPONDENT IN 
ALABAMA 

F or the 257,000 
Negroes now 
qualified to vote in 
Alabama, living 
through Wednesday 
—when the results of 
the state’s primary 
election to pick 
Democratic c a n d i- 
dates for next November’s contest came in—required great 
patience. Dr Martin Luther King, the Negro leader who has been 
trying to get out his people’s vote, had predicted that fifty of 
the eighty Negro candidates would win nomination for some office, 
whether for Congressman or tax-collector. In racially advanced 
'Fuskegee a Negro ex-serviceman led the field for Sheriff and a 
Negro lawyer that for a seat in the State Legislature, but they r??d 
other would-be Negro officials seem doomed on May 31st, when 
candidates who have not won a clear majority must face their lead¬ 
ing opponents in a run-off. Moreover, Mr Richmond Flowers, the 
State Attorney General who has been battling against racialism and 
who is thought to have secured nine-tenths of the Negro vote in the 
contest to choose the candidate for Governor, still felt short, with 
some 140,000 votes, of the number required to force the victor, 
Mrs Lurleen Wallace, into a run-off. (She still has a Republican to 
face in November). 

This was the first trial of last year’s voting Act, which suspended 
literacy tests as a qualification for voting in the recalcitrant southern 
states. Under it the number of Negroes registered to vote in 
Alabama has doubled. But many of these were apparently too 
frightened or too apathetic to go to the polls on Tuesday ; a few 
supporters of an independent Negro party may have boycotted 
the primary. And about half of the Negroes eligible to register 
have not done so yet. Negroes make up just under a third of 
the population of Alabama. Dr King, surveying the massive victory 
won by Mrs Wallace, standing as proxy for her husband who under 
state law may not succeed himself, called it a '' protest vote against 
the tide of inevitable progress.” 

Yet Governor Wallace laid claim in his (that is, his wife’s) cam¬ 
paign to being a progressive himself. Although a segregationist 
who just before the election restored the colour bar in two mental 
hospitals, he went unchallenged this week when he said that he 
had done more for Negro children—by providing free textbooks 
as well as opening some forty trade schools and junior colleges— 
than any previous Governor. His record in building modem roads 
and attracting industrial development to Alabama (more in his 
three years than in the previous decade) won the Wallace team 
some sincere voces. The most liberal of the other nine candidates 
argued that progress was limping because of Alabama’s racialist 


reputation. While the church-bombers and night-riders art in 
business again in Alabama,” said Mr Carl Elliott who finished 
third, “ Georgia is finding two new industrial jobs for every one 
created here.” Tourism had fal[len away, teachers were still paid 
far less than the national average and Governor Wallace, with his 
frequent attacks on Washington, was jeopardising aid from the 
federal government, now running at nearly $1.5 billion a year. 

But these arguments carried little weight. Nobcxly who helped 
to give Mrs Wallace 52 per cent of the vote (and only twice before 
in thirty-two years has a candidate won a clear majority on the first 
ballot) believes that federal aid will be cut if Mr Wallace continues 
to inveigh against federal interference and to tour other states 
spreading the “ Alabama movement ” and promoting his wider 
ambitions (most Alabamians expect him to run seriously for the 
Presidency in 1968). So whites were swung by his slogan Stand 
up for Alabama ” and echoed the resentment he voiced at the 
arrival of three hundred and fifty federal poU-watchers and the 
sending to Congress last week of a new civil rights Bill with far- 
reaching proposals affecting southern justice. The virtues of racial 
segregation were never mentioned in the campaign and the Ku 
Klux Klan never came out of the woods. The racial attack was 
indirect, against the communists ” who organised protest marches 
and the federal bureaucrats who plotted against the South. But the 
Alabaman Journal, which supports the Republicans, commented 
on Wednesday: '' In the final analysis the issue was again race, 
though muted.” 

Yet many people support Dr King's assertion that the tide of 
progress is inevitable and believe that it is flowing palpably. Mr 
Flowers, who has courted death by investigating the Klan and 
derision by taking his campaign to the Negro slums, said on the 
eve of the poll: The changes arc not ahead. Alabama has already 
gone through a great social change.” He may be right even though 
he seems to have won little or no white support; in so wide a 
field white moderates could go elsewhere. The absence of any 
violent opposition to Negro voting and of overt appeals to racial 
feeling arc significant. And in most minds is the conviction that 
next time many white candidates will be hunting actively for 
Negro votes. 

Unwise in Latin America ? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

F ive years after President Kennedy launched the Alliance for 
Progress, it is acknowledged that the goals he set are not going 
to be reached in the time he stipulated. Mr Lincoln Gordon, 
the Assisunt Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs, recog¬ 
nised this explicitly in his evidence on Monday to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in support of the request for an 
authorisation of $628.2 million for development loans and other 
aid to Latin America in the coming fiscal year. President Johnson 
has already promised to extend the alliance beyond its target year, 
1971. While everybody is now agreed that the economics of the 
I^tin American countries are responding to treatment more slowly 
than was hoped, there is rich and bracing dispute about the causes 
of this condition and the remedies for it. 

Brooding with the melancholy that has become his wont, Senator 
Fulbright, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
devoted part of a lecture last week to questioning whether peaceful 
and orderly revolution was not too much to expea ki countries 
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where the poop lacked the mesinf to improve their k)t and the 
rich were ready to fight liard far«|faeir privileges. Recalling that 
Mexico and Cuba had had thoroughgoing revolutions, neither of 
them exactly orderly or peaceful, he said that it would be wise 
to expect more of the same. This is the kind of prediction thiJt 
the Administration docs not want to hear. That i*evolutionary ends 
can: be attained by peaceful, oideriy- and voluntary means, by 
nattcmal aelf-belp and intemationai co-operation, is an original 
tenet of the Alliance for Progrest and’ Mr Gordon defended it to 
Senator Fulbright’s comndtiee. The Alliance for Progress might 
need a touch on the accelerator but he maintained that its methods 
and tt» objectives were sound. 

Directly or by implkition, these propositions have come under 
active questianing'* within the alliance itself—in the offices of the 
mter^American matitutions in Washington and at the lengthy con¬ 
ferences of die wimer and spring in Rio de Janeiro, Panama and 
Biicsios Aim« The Rio meeting in November was a special con¬ 
ference of foreign ministers called to adaf^ the Organisation of 
American States to the innovations made in the im»’-American 
system since rbe OAS Charter was drawn up. Amid some acrimony 
the conference bogged down in a contest between Latin demands 
lor firm United States commitments in trade and aid policy and 
United States counter-demands for stronger military machinery to 
suppress dangerous revolutions. This was six months after the 
intcrvefltton in the Dominican R^ublic, an episode still unfinished 
when its fif.st anniversary catnc' round last week. 

The Rio conference managed to formulate a statement of guide¬ 
lines or aspirations for revision of the Charter but, when the Task 


of translating these into treaty, languagef: was takoai ip by the 
conference which sat cluxnigbi Marsh at Panama^ tha- Latm govern¬ 
ments found themselves on one side and the United States,^ alone, 
on the other. At Panama the United States delegates made no 
more than a perfunctory attempt to endow the OAS with the 
stronger police powers, including a permanent peace-keeping force, 
which, after last year’s experience in the Dominican RepubHc, 
Washi^on would like to see. But the Latin delegates inmsted 
on their econmnic demands^ Some of these, like the commiuneot 
of aid in advance: mr a poM of years; ahead, the Adhnnistratinn 
mi^t not dislike in dmuetsm; but: it despairs of getting Congress 
to approve them. The dhmttid tlte aid should be freed from the 
restrictiona reqiite it to be shipped in American vessels, and 
to some extern from the obligation to buy in the United States, 
runs cqusttertOfi^ptesent balance of payments policy. The Adminis¬ 
tration. io> generous enough with lip service to the idea of' main^ 
rainu^ commodity prices, butife{pmcrup the wsr boom 

makro it more intexmted Jn such prices by selling off 

its reserve stocks than tir extdiidihg the system of international 
cmawiiity agreements to stq^past^ them. 

Other Larin demands coiieenQlid the removal of tariffs on primary 
products and the. granting oC^ san^. preferences to manufactured 
goods coming from countries brihjlW'a. certain stage of chivelbpmeTrr. 
On these queadons the Administinrifeii’s originalty hard position has 
begun to shift but it is still far from a point at which it would 
accapt a treaty commitment. Thus the Panama conference ended 
with a draft supported by all the Latin members but likely to remain 
a dead letter for lack of support from the United Slater. The 


Batman ascendant 

FROM A WimaSPONmiNT IN l.OS ANfini.IiS 

Tho plush Cadillac bore' on its rear bum¬ 
per a sticker with the legend; Protected 
By Batman,*^ but the driver was do pam¬ 
pered tecnagetj instead he was an 
apparently mature man, thickset and 
greying at the temples. Clearly, he was 
one of the millions of ^American adults 
who have become addicted to this 
spring's most publicised television pro¬ 
gramme, “Butman,'* which is shown on 
tw’o successive nights at the prime time 
<^f 7-30 p.m. over the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company.. It 
relates the adventures of Bruce Wayne, a 
handsome young philanthropist, and his 
sidekick Didc Grayson, alias the Batman, 
and his assistant Robin, in combating 
crime in '^Gotham City.” 

B6tman, with his mask, cape and bat 
emblem on the chest, wav a comic book 
hero to these same adtdts when they-were 
chaldron- 25 years ago; their present 
vived devQitfoxi might seem to imply that 
a whole generation of Americans is 
prematurely entering its second child¬ 
hood. But the explanation is that Bat¬ 
man is " camp,” a term used to describe 
something that is so bad that—in the 
reverse-perverse psychology of pop art— 
it has, in fact, to be good, or “ in,” Bat¬ 
man is definitely very ** in ” in the United 
States this spring. 

While young people follow the epi¬ 



sodes as straight drama, the adults watch 
pundy tot. iaugh«^or so they say. The 
first thing in the morning newspaper to. 
which many adults turn is the “ funnies,” 
where daily are depicted dramas involving, 
a host of diverse characters. ABC’s 
master stroke has been to transfer this 
addtetion to television. The guinea pig 
it chose was a character invented 27 
years ago by Bob Kane, whose Batman 
and Rc^in comic strip began to be 
nationally syndicated shortly before the 
outbreak of the second world war. The 
sponsor.^ decided boldly to play the 
comics straight and square, just like 
coloured strips in the Sunday comic 
supplements. Mr Adam West as Batman 
is an earnest, unsmiling model of 
rectitude, the embodiment 6f red*-bk>oded 
Americanism, a quoter of copybook 
maxims and the sworn enemy of all 
crime and sin. His faithful yoong assist 


I am Robin (Mr Burt Ward)—in a rela¬ 
tionship calculated these days 10 arouse 
sniggers—is the wide-eyed, breathless 
type, given to such expressions of deep 
emotion as “ Holy barracuda.” 

From their Batcave hideaway benemh 
the hero's luxurious mansion, they speed 
to the scene of a crime in their Batmohile, 
one of several concessions to modernity. 
Others include a byperspectographic 
analyser, an intergalactic recorder and a 
icrrcsirial scanner. None the Ics's, most 
of the encounters with criminals end up 
in good, old-fashioned fisticuffs, enlivened 
by such typical comic book sound 
effects” as ‘‘‘Pow,” “Zlonk ” atnl 
“ Splott ” .Basihed visually across the 
screen. 

For ABC, this tramfuaion from one 
medium to.anotheor has paid off famastic- 
ally. '' Batman.” is now among the tup 
ten popular shows-according to the Tren- 
dex ratings. Ft has inspired a whole 
culture, incliiding. records of Batman 
theme music, a new dttnee devised by 
Arthur Murray, the Bainsi, a rocHsand- 
roll group, Batman sweat shim^ in all 
dicy should, bring in mBKon this year. 
Moreover, this may be the curtain- 
raiser to a comic book marathon on 
American tclcvisiem succeeding the 
Westerns, and^possibly as pervasive. Next 
year Bati^n may well' be joined on the 
home screctr by the Shadotv, the Phantom, 
Mandrake the Magician, Suporman 
(already the subject of a Broadway stage 
show) and who knowa who else. Dead¬ 
pan actora, form tip in line. 
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This uniiounccmenf is loider no circinnsfauc':s fo he Qomtnud as an offer h ^ 

of an offer lo buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus* 
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6,584,937 Shaies 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Common Stodk 

(Par N'aluc $5 Per Share) 


Price ^ 86 per Share 


Copies of the Pi os pectus may he obtained in any State in which this 
auiiouncement is circulated from only such of the undersigned or other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these seen rides in such State. 


Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

I iicorpormed 


Dillon. Read & Co. Inc. The Firi^t Boston Corporation Kuhn^ Loeb & Co. Laxard Frcres& Co. Lehman Brothers 
Blyth & Co.. Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Kastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
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Clorc Forman, Wm. R. Slaats liic. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill. Noyes 


Blyih & Co.. Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley 
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Cilorc Forman, Wm. R. Slaats liic. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Im'orporatvd 

Salomon Brothers & Hut/Jer 
Wertbeim & Co. 


Carl M. I^>eb. Klioudes & Co. 


White, M eld & Co. 


Smith. Barnc) & Co. 

liicorporaied 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson Curtis 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
r & Co. Paribas Cor|N»ration 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Securltlcn I udcTwrlivr l.iniltod 

Al^emcne Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Bsnea Coatnimiale ttaiil^ 

Banca Naxionale del Lavoro : Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. Bmique Lsnibort B.CS. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de PUnion des Mines CrAtUt I^ptnuiis 

Deutsche Bank A.G. Hambros Bank Hill, Samuel k Co. Kleinwsff^ BsnptMl ' Mnssit Heoe 

Umited Mmli«d UniM f 

Fierson. Heldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons Singer k FriedliMlMr Lwi ' ' SoeiftF G6n6raie 
Societe Generate de Banque Stockhohns Ensktlda Bank Union Bank of SwitqerieiHl S. G. Warburg k Co. 

Idmlted 
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Estate Duty 

Problems? 

'['here’s no need 
to lose control 
or your business 


for KDlTH’s booklet ‘Providing 
for j^lsLiUe Duty*, which will expkiiii 
how we cun help without tukijig inoie 
than a nii/iojity holding in your 
equity 


This is a picture of a 
ship being launched 

Ic depicts the rntjor factors in the complex but routine task 
of transferring thousands of tons of fashioned tteel from 
a berth at Linthouse to the Hiver Clyde. In the mind's eye 
of Stephen's shipyard manager there is no beribboned 
bottle of wine. The load on the fore poppet as the stern 
becomes waterborne, the minimum moment against tipping, | 
the drags required to bring the ship to a smooth halt in the 
water^these are the focus of his attention. 

Every launch is a major task, and a maasive responsibility 
but it is accepted as part of the business of shipbuilding. 
j4Mt as, at Linthouse, the highest standard of construction 
at a very economical price is accepted as the basis of 
the shipyard's business. 


STEPHEN 

OF 

LINTHOUSE 


-ALEXANDER STEPHEN a SONS LTD. 
LINTHOUSE GLASGOW S.W.l. 



Eslcile Duties 
Investment 
Trust Lunited 

Piercy Ifouse, 7 Copthall Avenue, 
London EC2 NaliotiHl 0381 

and all hratwites throughout 
the country oj the 
Secretaries and 71 Tanager$ 

liHhistrlijI & (Commercial Finance 
Col'poration limited 
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ctuincc that the Ladn Amertctn foreign ministers will meet at 
Buenos Aires in July, as was intended, to approve the amendments 
CO the Charter now looks thin. !n an attempt to save the situation 
Mr Lincoln Gordon prepared a compromise draft, with the 
economic stipulations couched in less binding language, which he 
presented to a subcommittee of the Senate in closed session on 
Monday. But he got a discouraging reception: rhe gap between 
the Latin governments and Congress is indeed greater than that 
between them and the Administration. 


W HILE this inconclusive engagement was being fought at 
Panama in March, the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, silting at Buenos Aires, was arranging the amputation of 
one of the original organs of the Alliance for Progress, the panel of 
the nine ** wise menestablished in 1961 to pronounce on the 
merits of development plans and to recommend priorities for the 
allocation of aid. President Kennedy called this panel “ an historic 
innovation, not only in inter-American relations but in the effort 
to develop the economies of half the world/' and compared it to the 
multilateral system by which the Marshall Plan was applied to the 
economy of western Europe. The independence of the panel of 
nine, however, went beyond anything enjoyed by the organs of the 
Marshall Plan and this has been the panel's undoing. Its members 
did not represent governments but were economists appointed on 
merit; originally they were to enjoy complete autonomy in the 
performance of their duties ” but, after two years, it was decided 
to strengthen the economic machinery of the alliance with a com¬ 
mittee of representatives of governments. 

Both these organs found themselves at times up against the 
reluctance of some of the Latin American governments to delegate 
any decision-making power and both seem to have suffered from 
uncertainty about where their responsibilities started or stopped. 
For a while they appeared to be in competition, but lately the 
feuding had died down and a satisfactory working relationship 
seemed to have been established. Then, however, a move built 
up against them in another quarter. Late last year the Latin 
American governments were asked by the United States Adminis¬ 
tration to give their opinion whether it was worth while to keep 
the panel of nine in existence and on April ist the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council voted—but only by eleven votes 
to ten—to deprive the panel of its autonomous existence and to 
reduce its members from nine to five. All the surviving wise 
men have refused to accept their new status and have resigned 
their posts. They ,^ave declared in a joint statement that ‘‘ the 
alliance is going through a critical moment, there are symptoms of 
discouragement, scepticism and despair " and that only a thorough 
self-examination by the alliance can give it the new cohesion and 
new dynamism " that it needs. 

What some of the wise men evidently believe to be at stake in 
this dispute is the multilateral character of the alliance's machinery. 
Whether their view is correct or not, given the huge disparity 
of power between the United States and the Latin members, multi¬ 
lateralism has always been a delicate flower. President Kennedy 
gave the impression of intending to foster it and he is credited in 
retrospect with having done so. But, under President Johnson, 
the philosophy of American aid has begun to change character. 
There is a stronger, often quite open, disposition to judge each 
country's claims on the basis of its behaviour—both on its domestic 
conduct and on the consideration it shows for United States wishes 
and interests. This encourages a return of inter-American affairs 
to a network of bilateral relations between each country and the 
United States which not only supplies the aid but is also the chief 
trading partner. Noc a few of the Latin American governments 
are guilty of encouraging this trend from a belief that they can 
get more out of Washington through bilateral deals than they would 
ever get through the international bureaucracy that had b^n to 


m 

arise under the umbrella^ of the AUiance for Ingress, Many 
(people have supposed thiu the direction of Latin American aihika 
by Mr TbOmas Mann was responiiUe for this trend, but it is 
more accurate to attribute it to Freaidcat johnsem himself. Mr 
Mann, who had already relinquished formal responsibility for Latin 
American polt^ when he became Under Secteeary of State for 
Economic Affairs last year, resigned this week to return to private 
life. There is no expectation of any marked change in Latin 
American policy as a result of his departure. 

A judgment on the affair of the nine wise men is not at all 
simple to arrive at. In fact they were an autonomous and non- 
national body, not a multilateral one. Ihdr supporters valued 
them as an institution for that reason. Their opponents argue tb^t 
the question is not one of principle but of efliciency and chat things 
are more likely to get done when they are decided by representa¬ 
tives of governments which have the responsibility for acchui. 
Pro-American or anti-American feelings have nothing, inherently, 
CO do with the argument. Still, the wise men were got rid on 
an American initiative and the effect of getting rid of them may 
well be that the Latin American governments will become more 
dependent than ever on United States advice when they make 
their development decisions. Thus it is, though wrong, not un¬ 
natural that the protest of the wise men at their shabby treatment 
should have been construed a.s a protest against the United States. 

Third try for rights 

I N the third civil rights Bill in three years to be sent to Congress 
President Johnson has shown the wisdom gained from bitter 
experience. No civil rights Act, he declared the other day, will 
be final. And his Administration has learned that there is no 
single crucial link holding the Negro ghetto together. As a result, 
the new Bill is both pragmatic and visionary. Its most idealistic 
provision—a federal ban on racial or religious discrimination in 
the sale, rental or financing of housing across the country—is, in 
fact, such a threat to the status quo in the North that it will probably 
not survive. Senator Dirksen, the Republican who matters most, 
has already declared it unconstitutional and few Congressmen, with 
elections approaching, will be eager to tell their suburban con¬ 
stituents to abandon their gentlemen's agreements not to sell their 
homes to Negroes or Jews. It may be that this sweeping proviso 
on fair housing was put into the Bill expressly to be thrown out 
in legislative bargaining, in order to leave the more practical pro¬ 
visions intact. 

For the rest of the Bill goes a long way to eliminate the harrowing 
injustices that have been front-page fare in the past few years. 
It would become a federal crime to interfere with any individual 
or group exercising any of the rights specified in civil rights laws— 
concerning voting, education, housing, employment, jury service 
and travel. For those convicted of this kind of crime there 
would be graduated penalties, up to life imprisonment. There 
would also be a hundred new agents for the Federal Bureau 
Investigation to look into complaints under the new law. Further¬ 
more, the Bill would put an end to southern juries composed of 
randomly chosen white supremacists; for both federal and state 
courts jurors would be picked from the staters voting lists. And the 
Attorney General would be given stronger powers to initiate court 
proceedings against offenders, especially school authorities. 

There has been a cemstant harrassment of Nepo parents who 
chose, under the Civil Rifats Aq: dt TR64, to transter dieir children 
to racially mixed schools. Too many school authorities, obliged 
to submit plans for desegregation in order to continue receiving 
financial aid from Washington, adopted a spurious “ freedom 
choice " system ; in theory, Negroes who wanted to transfer could. 
But in Baker County, Georgia, to name one of many, when 165 
Negroes applied to tratisfer^ only seven were finally allowed 10 
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do $». Now die Office of Education insists on something more 
conoete: the hiring of Negro teachers for mixed schools, for 
example, and the tutoring of Negfb children so that their skill in 
reading is raised to the standard of tlmr white classmates. But 
the Black Belt is delaying the inevitable compliance with an un¬ 
expected stubbornness. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia 
mid South Carolina still manage to keep 98 out trf every hundred 
Negro children in classrooms where no whites are present. 

Profits in the dock 

T I9£ profit motive is evidently still in splendid working order. 

In the sixth jrear of an unprecedentedly long boom^ company 
earnings arc still rtsing. Judging by the reports on the first quarter 
of 1966 which are in so far profits are running at least lo per cent 
higher than (hey were a year ago. There are exceptions, notably 
the st^l industry, which is suffering from a hangover after last 
spring's gargantuan feast. But, in general, fears that rising costs 
fo labbur and mateiials would cat away at profits look wide of the 
mark. Sales have risen and margins of profit have not narrowed ; 
productivity and unit labour costs have remained steady. Business 
forecasters are prophesying that for the year as a whok company 
profits will exceed $8o billion before the payment of taxes, com¬ 
pared with $73 billion in 1965 and $50 billion in 1961. 

This is too much of a good thing, Mr Gardner Ackley, the bead 
of the President's Council of Economic Advisers, has just told 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. Profits were growing 
faster than the national income and faster than wages; either prices 
were being raised unnecessarily or were not being reduced when 
costs fell. Unless businessmen showed more restraint, it was 
unreasonable to expect the trade unions to be moderate in their 
demands. AU this is music to the ears of labour, which has been 
singing this very refrain against the CEA's ecoi>omic guidelines— 
Anierica's verrion of an incomes policy. Labour's complaints have 
led the Administration to reactivate the Labour Management 
Advisory Committee set up in 1961. This week it has been holding 
its first meeting in two years. On Thursday the President, refer¬ 
ring to “ disquieting signs " of inflation, asked it for new and more 
cffecuve ideas about maintaining balance in the economy. One 
bait being held out to the unions is that they arc being consulted— 
as, to their indignation, they have no^t been in the past—about the 
yardstick for measuring acceptable wage increases. 

This week Mr Ackley also pounced on Congress,-'joining his 
voice to iho.se who have been saying that members who persist 
in piling new spending on the President's Budget arc voting for a 
tax increase. The Bureau of the Budget has estimated that some 
$3 billion is in the process of being added to spending for the 
next fiscal year, already put at $112.8 billion. Even Mr Johnson's 
hands arc not spotless. The one vote in the Senate which saved 
his rent subsidies—that of Mr Bartlett of Alaska—was paid for 
by a promise of better housing to replace Eskimo igloos. In theory 
the Administration need not spend excessive money voted for 
popular domestic projects any more than it has used money appro¬ 
priated in the past—and likely to be appropriated again—for de¬ 
fence projects which it considers unnecessary or unwise. But in 
an election year the pressure to loosen the domestic purse-strings 
is heavy. How much nicer it would be for the White House if 
it had the excuse of thin money-bags. 

Bolder birth control 

B y quietly instructing its agencies throughout the country to 
help any woman who seeks either the knowledge or devices of 
birth control, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
has made it possible for the first time for federal funds to give help 
l||ghnrr who need it most—unmarried women with a penchant for 
pregoancy. Surprisingly, the greatest outcry .so far has come from 
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congressional advoc*ates of birth control who scoffed at HEW's new 
Secretary, Mr John Gardner, for his lack of courage. Thai was 
unfair. For Mr Gardner issued his liberal and revolutionary direc¬ 
tive on the basis of an extremely cautious statement from the Presi¬ 
dent about giving “ families " the information and services to allow 
them to space their children “within the dictates of individual 
consciences." Yet the effect of his new policies will be far-reach¬ 
ing ; they will give states and cities boldness to fight off critics at 
home. Two years ago onlj thirteen states offered family planning 
services ; now thirty are doing so and under HEW’s lead many 
more will be encouraged to set up clinics and to abandon the old 
insistence on the state of wedlock. 

But the Office of Economic Opportunity, the anti-poverty agency, 
will not be able to throw off its inhibitions so easily. Congress 
specifically forbade OEO to use any of its funds to dispense infor¬ 
mation on family planning to single women or even to married 
women whose husbands bad left them. In Washington, rather than 
accept these restrictions, the local anti-poverty organisation rejected 
$79,000 in federal aid. The American Civil Liberties Union is 
fighting this ban on the grounds that refusal to help women 
because they are not married violates the constitutional guarantee 
of free protection under the laws. Birth control is not so touchy 
an issue when it is offered to foreigners. The Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development, at the Administration's urging, plans in a 
few years to quadruple the $5.5 million that it is spending on 
population problems this year. But a Congressman from a heavily 



Roman Catholic district in Milwaukee has challenged the Presi¬ 
dent's authority to launch that programme, even though assistance 
is given only to countries which request it. 

While HEW surveys show that the American poor arc frighten¬ 
ingly ignorant about how to avoid pregnancy, most Americans arc 
not. In 1964 ten per cent of the 40 million American women of 
child-bearing age were reported to be using oral contraceptives. 
Their enthusiasm is reflected in the gradual decline in the numbers 
of babies being born. These figures can be misleading, for 
there is as yci no sign that American women are having fewer 
children on the average ; they are simply spacing them farther 
af)art. (The proportion of the female population that is within 
the ages from 15 to 44 is also decreasing.) But a change in attitudes 
on birth control is borne out by the Gallup Poll. It found that 
the majority of Americans, Roman Catholics included, thought 
that the federal government should help to inform married couples 
about birth control, at home as well as abroad. 

New Jersey comes of age 

, NEW \OHK 

E veryone in New Jersey has known that some form of state 
tax would probably be enacted this year, though few people 
have been overjoyed at the prospect. During the campaign last 
year the Democratic candidate came our for a state income tax, 
while the Republican pledged himself to support a state sales tax. 
These were re.sponsiblc, if nor particularly popular, stands. New 
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Jersey has the distinction, along with New Hampshire, of being 
free of state-wide taxes. Money is raised by floating bond issues. 
There are also high locd wasm gproflsaty. Wbk iin pmmflUim 
why, although income a head 'in fhe state is the shcfli hi^lR^t hi 
the country, New Jersey ranks forty-eighth when it comes to 
expenditures on higher education. The state's spending on weffare 
is equally modest. 

The problem Whidi New Jersey *faoes is a fundamental (and 
common) one: today hosphslls, mads, sdiools and .all ithe ^cr 
social services require more funds than ever, but the staters inaxne 
is not keeping pace. Matters arc complicated for the Governor 
of New Jersey, ainoe he k forbidden by law to ei^ge ;in deficit 
financing. The .only alternative kft was the disagreeable ^one of 
state-wide taxation. Last month Governor Hughes, a Democrat, 
tried to squeeze through his state income tax, only to discover 
that he had been deserted by members of his own party. The 
trade unions, a conservative element within the state organisation, 
gave him little support while the Democratic leaders in Newark 
and Jersey City uaually opposed 'him. Ironically, it was the 
wealthier suburban Democrats who pushed for, and lost, thc' batfle 
for an income tax. 

Last week tile^Go»enlor,ttl8lliIlg:to:a g.per cokt ivies tax, won 
enough help from the Republican leaders in both houses of the 
Legislature to obtain the revenue which New Jersey needs. The 
Republicans had fought against an income tax and most of them 
were not in favour of a sales tax cither. However, with the example 
before them of Mr Lindsay, thc Republican Mayor of neighbouring 
New York City (who is fighting for higher taxes), and the know¬ 
ledge that thc party needs to identify itself with constructive legis¬ 
lation, the Republican leaders came to thc Governor’s aid. The 
tax alTects most purchases in the state, with the exception of necessi¬ 
ties such as food, medicines on prescription and Cheap children’s 
clothing. It is hoped that the sales tax will bring in an additional 
$182 million a year, increasing the state’s operating budget by 
about 20 per cent. 

GM's unsuccess story 

I r a giant could be shaken by a series df small blows, the General 
Motors Corporation would be rocking on its feet. Alone among 
thc Big Three of the booming automobile industry, its jjmifits in 
the first quarter of the year Utow :thf»e Of the q|U8ft)Sr 
of 1965 and the June dividend dns ^taeen leduccd .; jhawtaddars 
may be comforted, however, tby tdw Ifact dutt* end .dgirfl, 

GM's sales, unlike'those of iw com|»dtors, were tumung ^^1^^ 
last year. This hardly bears out Ihe contention tint :flie accent 
slump in the demand for cars .is ihe ^result Ol ^ihe .jctimnt con¬ 
gressional hearings on automdbile sdfety, since the most aenacthnnil 
of the allegations of dangeroi» design have fam odisectad ngatnst 
certain of GM’s models. But die industry Ins now recognised 
that it would be well advised to co^iperate in the establishment 
of mandatory standards of safety for cars, instead of continuing 
to resist the legislation which Caoigtcss seems sure to pass. 

GM’s sales are more likely to go up than down as a tesoh of 
last week’s decision that the c o mp a n y has violated the Bherman 
Anti-trust Act. But its public image will be btemished stttl 
further by the Supreme Court’s finding ^at GM has partietpated 
in a classic conspiracy in restraint of trade ” to prevent its 
Chevrolet dealers in the Los .Angeles area from selling cat6 .diioqdh 
cut-price discount houses. Onl|y a few of the fi5 dealers ivanchiaed 
by GM in the area were involved in this practice in T960 and 
their rivals complained to Detr«t ifbout what they eonsideied to 
be unfair competition. As a.ieault,^ith die help t^ iinvatc detec¬ 
tives and of threats that no more oars would be deltvered to erring 
dealers, sales of Chevrolets by discouuters had been eliminated by 
1961. GM tried to justify its action through th^ clause in its 
contracts which forbids dealers to set up branches, arguing that 


discount houses were, in effect, branches. The Supreme Court 
did not rule on this claim and therefore it is impossible as yet to 
pudws^wlmlChe(elSoct nf«llw(d9WM M«lhe^ole system 

Of franchised dealerships *i this mid tsflicr indostries^or on other 
attempts to deny supplies to discount houses. 

U>dns 'm a pool 

R epublicans anxious to paint thc Administration as a spend¬ 
thrift thought that they saw a fine (fliance when the President 
asked Congress for legislation Allowing the sabnLmoreaharcs in the 
$33 billion worth of direct loans which the government has made 
to individuals, colleges, firms and local commuiiities. Some such 
sslles—by ihe %:port-IifrpoFt Saiik, :the Vetetans Administration 
and.theiPedenil htational Mortgage Aasodatiim—disve Already taken 
place under viistiiig legssiation. iBut thc ^estimate in the Budget 
of a deficit of only $i<8 billion >in the year which bi^ins in July 
is based on the assumption that broader iagislation .will be passed 
and that the Administration will be able to sell an additional 
$2.9 billion \wQi:th of loans to jiiivaCe investors. If xbk expectation 
were frustrated, nearly $3 billion might be added to next year’s 
deficit. Thc United States has no capital ’budget. 

To avoid an increase in thc size of the deficit the Administration 
might feel compelled to reduce spending on social programmes 
like education, something which many Republicans advocate. But 
this is a knife which cuts two ways; and thc banking committec.s 
of the Mouse of Representatives and of the Senate have whisked 
the measure through. Administration spokesmen were able to point 
out that it was a Republican President—Mr Eisenhower—who 
began thc process and that both the Commiiiee on Federal Credit 


MAJOR FEDERAL CReDIT PROGRAMMES 
Loans & guafantees outstanding New commitments 



O ftro gram nics I'^Wbeae fdwiyaiia ^mm m Republican, Mr Dillon) and 
Rqptfbycan nMBfbm df ^the Wnys wnd Means Committee of the 
Houae bave iwgtd that laote ipit f ie xredit should be substituted 
lor governmenta] oredk, (^Sovavniiient-guarantced loans are of 
course alreirf^ in the hands ^ .jnivate investors.) 

What is tiBW ftbooc Pieaidont Jdhnson’s proposals is that they 
are on a largsr aoale than lihoie of the past; they will encompass 
loans made far wdiicttion, cdlege housing, small businesses, farm 
housing and jsommunt^ hcilitto. And the loans will be pooled 
more broadly and paetk^tions fa dhem will be sold. Originally, 
some of the loans to be pooled ^wnse made at low rates of interest, 
for social putpoaes ; to avoUtefalgito sell the new securities based 
on them at a discount, mtAwt rates *will be paid with Congress 
makii^ up the difiierenoe. Tluiu^ both interest and principal will 
be guaranteed by the jovaxmient, ihe interest to be paid will 
Goitainlybefad^ securities, partly because 

idaiest are not adhiect m atme mid local taxation, partly because 
Ihe new fanidpadons will he adkihrely unfamiliar to investors. 
In all, the government plans to sell about $8 billion worth this 
year and next. This relief to the Budget will cost about $35 million 
in additional interest payments in those two years. 
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new skills for old in the North East 


Albert Bolton, whose case history is on file 
below, is typical of the men now enjoying 
well-earned prosperity in the new North East. 
Loyal, dependable men who have learned 
new skills through which to express their 
proud tradition of craftsmanship and ability. 

Hundreds of men are being re-trained to serve 
the many kinds of new industry now thriving 
in the North East. There are three Ministry of 
tabour training centres and a fourth to be 
opened shortly. Companies wishing to train 
their own staff also qualify for generous grants. 

The proven skill and adaptability of this labour 
force is only one reason for the rapid growth 


and development of the North East. There are 
many others. Good factory sites are available, 
with substantial Government grants to develop 
them, and transport and communications 
are excellent. 

People enjoy life, too. Coastline and country¬ 
side are beautiful, unspoilt and within easy 
reach on good open roads. Leisure opportunities 
- sporting and cultural - are exceptional. 

For further information ask your secretary 
to write to 

The North East Development Council 
20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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Locals against Labour? 

Local elections in Scotland last Tuesday and in England 
next week matter more for party morale than for 
national politics; our correspondent explains 


O NLY an unprecedented difference be¬ 
tween the voting patterns of Scotland 
and England can avoid a serious setback 
for Labour in the local elections due to be 
held next Thursday. In the elections for 
Scottish burgh councils on Tuesday, 
Labour lost a few seats. If a similar pattern 
of voting occurs next Thursday at the 
elections for English and Welsh borough 
councils, Labour will lose a lot of seats. Of 
course, ^giand and Scotland do not always 
swing the same way. Labour did notice¬ 
ably less well in Scotland than in England 
in 1963, when the particular council seats 
contested this week were last fought. But 
labour has a wide gap to bridge. 

Labour needs a swing in its favour of 
about ir-i2 per cent since last May to 
escape losses of seats next Thursday. On 
Tuesday, in a selection of wards in Dundee, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, there was on 
average very little change over the past 
year (net swing to Conservative 0.8 per 
cent). Aberdeen, which showed a very 
high swing to the Government at the 
general election, seems to have stood on its 
head meanwhile. On Tuesday there was a 
positive swing to the right since last May— 
4 per cent, plus a big increase in turnout. 

At Greenock the Liberals won control of 
the council from Labour. This is the 
biggest prize they* have netted at local 
level since they took Finchley and Orping¬ 
ton four years ago—and what a contrast is 
this heavy industrial burgh to the subur¬ 
ban and seaside boroughs where Liberals 
were making big gains a few years ago. The 
continued decline in the Liberal vote in 


posher suburbia is confirmed by their re¬ 
duced vote in suburban Edinburgh, but if 
the Greenock pattern is repealed the 
Liberals next week could deprive Labour of 
control of Ilkeston and make inroads in 
other industrial areas ; one worth watching 
will be Birmingham where a Liberal scored 
a remarkable 24 per cent in the slum heart 
of the city at the general election. 

It would, of course, be rash to guess at 
the results in England next week on the 
basis of Scotland's performance this week. 
And the gains and losses that the parties 
will be claiming next Friday could be mis¬ 
leading. The new councillors will be being 
elected for vacancies filled in May, 
1963. But since then local government 
boundaries in Greater London and in the 
Black Country have been changed: and 
Labour has lost many by-elections over the 
past two years. It may also be unwise to 
compare a year when Labour is in office 
nationally with a year when the Tories were 
in power at Westminster. 

But the significance of this year’s local 
elections could be as the precursor of a big 
Conservative comeback in the local councils. 
By the end of the thirteen years of Tory 
rule at Westminster, Labour had won con¬ 
trol of 19 of the 20 largest urban authorities 
in the country—those with over 200,000 
inhabitants. In 1951 they held only five of 
these authorities. This kept up the spirits 
of Labour’s local party workers and politi¬ 
cians during the long years of exclusion 
from national poiyer. It also gave Labour 
councils—^within the admitt^y narrow 
limits of local freedom of action—the power 
to push ahead Labour policies in fields such 
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Clirs. Aid. 

58 + 17 

61 + 22 

70 + 17 

46 22 

23+9 

34 + 10 

28 + 9 

31 + 10 

38 11 

46 + 17 

42 + 11 

42 + 17 

26+7 

24 + 10 

30+7 

20 + 10 

22+7 

26+9 

27+7 

21 9 

22+8 

29+9 

26 4^ 8 

25+9 

28+7 

31 + 13 

33+7 

27 + 13 


Note: Som ti/eenpenehe in teteh eitfi/ehed by the omission of Libeteis. The ne)tt ; 
AkhfmenhekeiNnet^epheein^bVI, 


as education. 

Last May most 
Labour majorities 
were large enough to 
withstand the land¬ 
slide to the Con¬ 
servatives and only 
one of the 20 (Ports¬ 
mouth) switched 
hands. However, the 
Conservative advances 
brought them close to 
regaining control of 
many Imoughs: so 
much so chat a sub¬ 
stantial swing in votes 
to Ltbouf this May 


a)mpared with last May would paradoxi¬ 
cally nevertheless mean the Conservatives 
gaining control cf several. Of the 20, two 
—Greater London and Wolverhampton— 
are not up for election this May ; two more 
(Edinburgh and Glasgow) polled last week. 
In the other i6, the Conservatives have 
some chance of taking control of no less 
than seven. 

The present composition of these seven 
councils is shown in the table, plus what 
they would look like if the average swing to 
La^ur since last May in municipal by- 
elections so far this year (5 per cent) were 
reproduced as a uniform swing. It may 
well not happen: but it would cheer up the 
Trrics no end if ii did. 



Times Present 
and Future 

O N Budget mornings the newspapers, and 
now television as well as the wir^ss^ 
are ritually bowed down by what the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer is cooking up. But 
on Tuesday a newspaper muscl^ in itself 
on much ci Mr Callaghan’s matutinal lime¬ 
light. By putting news on its front page, 
The Times was not only putting ’’first 
things first,” as its leader said, and slaying 
a famous and favourite sacred cow. It was 
not only catching up at last with the lower¬ 
case times and recognising, to quo^ again, 
that ” uniqueness is not a virtue if it be^ 
comes mere eccentricity.” It was settmE out^ 
with much more determmation and cilcula- 
tion than almost all Chancellors, to fortify 
its revenue—and its influence. 

It is, of course, a moral issue as well as 
an economic one. “ We shall go on trying to 
get more readers,” Sir William Haley writes 
anonymously (that sacred cow is still fit and 
well;.for as long as we believe in our pur¬ 
pose.” Lately The Times has not been 
getting more readers or the much larger in¬ 
come from advertisements that much larger 
sales could give. For all the rumours, Print¬ 
ing House Square has not been near the 
bread line, and ’’ It is what a newspaper is 
that matters.” But only a prospering paper 
can be what it wants to be. 

Hie chairman of The Times, Mr Gavin 
Astor, put the aim to his staff just over a 
year ago. It was ” to meet so far as is reason- 
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ably practicable [a splendid FHS phiase], 
in the presentation of the paper, the tastes 
and requirements of our cxistiri| and pro¬ 
spective readers in the late 20th century,” 
That is the test, and the Editor (who is now, 
herculaneanly, Chief Executive as well) 
would add tl^t it still has to be The Times. 
The baby must not be flushed out with the 
bath water. 

The test is, in fact, a stark one, which 
The Times will do startlingly well to pass 
with honours. It means a circulation of at 
kast 350,000, compared with the present 
250,000, and at the calculated best 500,000. 
To begto with, everybody in the range of 
firing will have to look to sec what The 
Times is becoming. Thc*y will value the new 
simpler logic of its arrangemenf from the 
front page forward instead of inside out. 
They wiU savour, as some might have done 
earlier, the compressed fact and opinion 
that the news and feature pages of the paper, 
under Sir William’s newspapermanship. 
already give. They may value the additions 
of the women’s page and the leader page 

diary.” 

What some will ask, fairly as well as un¬ 
fairly, is whether The Times in its new 
thought-out dress will still stay, at its best, 
The Times. Or perhaps, save the mark, may 
not these chants in typography threaten 
what, at the end of the road, has picked out 
this paper from the others? Arc leaders, the 
comment of this special and international 
paper with $dll a special and intematloUal 
status, to be kept confined within the t^o- 
graph^’s two columns—^with Afghanistan 
and The Timeses world around the world 
whittled down because Britain can no longer 
pfecend nationally to bridge the earth? 
News in The Times, already well and com¬ 
pactly done, will not lose, even by exposing 
its cutting edge to front-page compedtion. 
But views (and exposis) erected on its news, 
by which The Times justifies being The 
Times, sdll in its new dress, could be cas¬ 
trated, without gain to sales^-ond signifi¬ 
cance. 

It is far too soon to enter any verdict. The 
new Times is a job not only well done but 
honestly thou^t out. There have to be 
doubts, from the well-wishers as well as the 
doubters: about the journalistic as distinct 
from the aesthetic linking of news on the 
new first page; about the t<Ac of the left- 
hand middle spread—the last page of home 
news and too like a ragbag—in lace of the 
newly phased and phrased leader page; 
about the atavistic preservation of pictures 
and property advertisements on the bade 
page, which could have done much else 
(tbou|^ no doubt much loss profitably) to 
sew up the new paper. 

First copies, nearly as much as dummies 
and dry runs, prove nothing. Days and 
weeks have to go by before a proper verdict. 
But, to strike a first note, this is a vastly 
good beginning, with behind it all the per¬ 
tinacity, the skill, the experience, and the 
character of The Times since it starred, h 
was Overdue. 


SCOTTISH AIRPORTS 

Crying Wolf ? 

A bout 100 people at Prestwick airport 
arc employed by the American air 
force to look after Aiherican military air¬ 
craft that occasionally land and park there. 
Until the beginning of last month, the 
Americans landed for hec» as guests of the 
Ministry of Defence to whom they extend 
^imilar hospitality at American air bases. 
The Ministry of Aviation in Whitehall, 
which owned Prestwick, billed the Ministry 
of Defence for services provided ; it was a 
ritual book-keeping operation in which no 
cash dianged hands. 

But that ended last month ; ownership 
of the country’s international airports, in¬ 
cluding Prestwick, was transferred from the 
Ministry to the new British Airports 
Authority, an independent public—and 
profit-seeking—corporation. The authority 
assessed the USAF’s landing fees and rents 
at Prestwick at around £1^0,000 a year and 
asked who was going to pay. The USAF 
took offence, not at the size of the bill but 
at what it regarded as flouting of the laws 
of hospitality. The Ministry of Defence 
will probably pick up the check in the end, 
as it has been doing all along; but there will 


now have to be an aaual cash paymrat 
from the ministry to the airport authority. 

All a storm in a tca‘H:up? Not quite. 
There are reasons why the Americans may 
still leave Prestwick, with the loss of those 
100 local jobs. This has nothing to do with 
being asked (or not asked) to pay up 
£150,000 a year, but with the rationalisa¬ 
tion of American bases overseas. However, 
the USAF mi^t not have bestirred itself 
without the hrmant of suddenly being Ulled. 
And local feeling might not have been quite 
so strong but for Ac mounting feud be¬ 
tween Prestwick (500,000 passengers a 
year) and the spanki^ new, Glasgow-owned 
airport at Abbotsinch which opened on 
Monday and should handle more than twice 
as many passengers as Prestwick. The more 
traffic through Abbotsinch, rht sooner GIm- 
gow corporation will get back its £4^ mil¬ 
lion investment, so that every aircraft lured 
away from Prestwick helps. The British 
Airport Authority declares its intention of 
keeping Prestwick open, says that after years 
of mal^g losses, it is now near to breaking 
even, and forecasts a 15 per cent increase in 
traffic yearly as American tourists get stead¬ 
ily more lEg^nd-minded. But airlines 
go where facilities are best, and Abl^ts- 
inch's could be adapted for Prestwick’s 
traffic. 


Tower of London 


T he Post Office Tower, 620 feet high 
including its aerial, and London’s tallest 
building by about a couple of hundred feet, 
is not exactly a treat to look at. But it is 
a real treat to look from. Open to the public 
from May 19th, at 4s. a go (28. for children) 
this is likely to become a family outmg as 
popular as London’s other Tower, which 
can be seen from its observation galleries 
along with most of the city’s other familiar 
landQiarks. The real excitement is the spec- 
tadc of London in its entirety, visible 
literally from edge to edge, dotted with 
familiar silhouettes but exposed too in un¬ 
familiar private angles. 

The tower’s purpose, and the reason for 
its unashamedly functional design, is as the 
king-pole to Britain’s new microwave com¬ 
munications network. It is capable of hand¬ 
ling simultaneously 100,000 tel^hone 
dreuits and 40 television channds (includ¬ 
ing 625-linc colour tdevision). So to, 
3,600 tdephone circuits and five telmsion 
d^nels are in use. Tower and equipment 
cost £2,500,000. Its construction inraved 
some notable enpneering feats, not least 
hoisting into position, at a hei^t of 520 
feet, the revolving floor of the public 
restaurant which required a 3 millimetre 
clearance from the central core. The floor 
goes round full drde in 25 minutes, and in a 
high wind the tow'er sways 15 inches (only). 
None of this is supposed to worry diners 
who (to judge by your correspondent’s own 
reactions) may need quite strong stomachs 
anyway to swaillow food with nothing but 
glass between them and the drop. 


Butlin’s are running the rcstauram, which 
aims at the highest standards within a 
necessarily limit^ menu. Prices, needless 
to say, are among London’s highest too. In 
the kitchen, on the top storey of all, every¬ 
thing must be gauged to a T, for water has 
to be pumped evei^ inch of the way, fire 
regulations are stringent, and every scrap 
of food and drink has to come up in the 
two lifts in the early hours of the morning, 
before the public starts to roll up for the 
view. 
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Remember how 
Rank Xerox 
refolutiottised business 


Now we’re doing it agi^i 



It*s the second Rank Xerox* revolution. 

bven bigger than the first. 

What is Xcrodupticating? 

Medium-run reproduction (1 to 100 or 
more copies) direct from an original docu¬ 
ment on to ordinary paper by the push of a 
single button. At a cost-pcr-copy which 
reduces according to the number of copies 
made from any one original. 

So Xeroduplicating means push-button 
convenience at a cost that can be lower than 
ordinary duplicating costs. 

That*s a revolution. And a welcome one. 

To bring it to every business, the big and 


the small, Rank Xerox have developed four 
new machines called copicr/duplicators . . . 
the mighty 2400 with the phenomenal speed of 
a copy every 1J seconds, the 720 foi* medium- 
volume runs, and the 330 and 420 for smaller 
organisaiions and dixenu alisation of commu¬ 
nications in large companies...a range of com¬ 
plete machines, suitable for making anything 
from 1 to 100 or more copies of a document. 

biisurc that your company beneliis from 
Xeroduplicating as !>oon as possible, by 
placing a reservation for the 24^ and other 
machines now. In the meanwhile, you can get 
the 420 right away. 


For modern businesses these new Rank 
Xerox machines herald quicker, more effecU 
ive ways of communicating news, data, ideas^ 
drawings, directives . . . anything that can be 
committed to paper. 

Xeroduplicating is the sort of breaks 
through that Rank Xerox specialise in. 

And the next Rank Xerox revolution is 
on its way. 



*XHroj( ti fl 1r«de mark of Rttitk Xerox Ltd 


RANK 


XEROX 


A OMSION WITHIN THE PUNK ORGANISATION 
JOINTLY OWNED WITH XEROX CORPORATION 


Pioneers In tbe technology of business eonminnicntions 

Makers of: 2400^ 720, 420^ 330 cophrjduplicators: 9J4, 813 office copiers. 

Rank Xerox Limited, 84-96 Great Pi^rtland Street, London W.1. Telephone: MUSeum 5010. 
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FREE RECIPE BOMLET 

For cooking and making drinks 
with HAIG in every HOME booklets. 

Write for yours to; 

21 St. James’s Sq., London, S.W.] 


„ -LOCAL 

iCI in every-HOME 

- HOTEL 


iFlASKj 


4oz. U FLASK, 
FLASK _J 


MINIATURE 



k:-‘> 




Don^t he vague^ask for 


Haig 


e^oz. 

BOTTLE 




THE HAIG 
40 oz. 
BOnLE 


^ ^ ftpj A 



Guide to 
Weights 
and Measures 


Compiled by the Statistical Department of The Economist. 

96 pages of facts and figures on the weights and measures 

of the world. For the most widely used units. 

tables of equivalents are given; 

for units that are used only in certain countries and . 

trades, conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, now in its second edition, costs 17/6d. (U.S. $2.45) 
post free for cash with order, from: 


Publications Department, The Economist, 25 St. James's Street. London, S.W.1. 
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Who Lived in the Night 


SOE in France 
By M. R. D. Foot. 

Her Majesty^s Stationery Office. (History 
of the Second World War.) 578 pages. 45s. 

This is a unique and remarkable book. It 
is not only the first British histoiy, com¬ 
missioned under govemmenit auspices and 
based on official records^ of a secret service 
in time of war ; but also the most masterly, 
detailed and imaginative account of all the 
implications of the conduct of clandestine 
operations, written by a trained and 
independent-minded historian. 

It is essentially a study of the work of 
the Special Operations Executive in France 
between 1940 and 1944—a body set up by 
the Cabinet in the autumn of 1940, mainly 
on the personal initiative of the Prime 
Minister. The function of this new secret 
service was, in Churchill’s words, “to set 
Europe ablaze ”: by keeping alive the spirit 
of resistance in occupied Europe; by 
re-establishing communications with the 
continent; and by gradually rallying the 
populations, in particular in Western 
Europe, to armed resistance against the 
Germans, as a prelude to the massive return 
of the Allied armies to the European 
continent. 

SOE had no traditions, and no precedent. 
It was an attempt—and will long remain a 
controversial one create “ a fourth arm ” 
of warfare, ancillary to the traditional 
armed services, on the razor edge of the 
normal conventions of war. A small 
organisational staffs ostensibly a secret 
section of the Ministry of Economic War¬ 
fare, composed of dedicated amateurs drawn 
in part from serving officers but mainly 
from civilian life, was to improvise a set of 
techniques to dispatch by land, sea and air 
into occupied Europe groups of saboteurs 
and radio operators, and ^ten individual 
agents, to weave a lonely and dangerous 
frame for an ultimate national uprising in 
certain areas of Europe. 

The present book is formally concerned 
with France, and in particular with one 
branch of SOE—the “F Section”—the 
main British body established to organise 
subversion in Fx^c^ without favour or 
disfavour to any political creed, operating 
independently, and to a large extent with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Free French 
authorities in Inndon. Within a year, how¬ 
ever, the British were obliged to admit the 
existence of considerable support for 
General de Gaulle m France, and a separate 
organisation within SOE — the “RF 
Section”—was therefore set up with the 


task of creating an internal and unified 
resistance movement. 

The work of the RF Section, the lifeline 
of General dc Gaulle’s own links with 
France, has been chronicled by many of the 
French participants in varying degrees of 
generosity and animosity, of accuracy and 
distortion. But the intricate structure and 
problems, the disasters and triumphs, of the 
special and independent British operations 
into France, under the control of the F 
Section of SOE, is told in this book for the 
first time with firm and cool authority. 

It was a battle on two fronts: first, the 
muitualJy frustrated, and at times venomous, 
sniping and deception between the British 
and Free French authorities handling 
operations into France; and secondly, the 
lone and dread game of wits against the 
German security authorities in occupied 
territory. 

The first conflict, which was resolved with 
effort by the setting up of genuinely 
cooperative machinery on the eve of D-day, 
is analysed by the author with skill and 
justice to both parties. The second and 
central struggle, without quarter or mercy, 
against the Gestapo and the rival and over¬ 
lapping German security agencies, is 
described without false heroics and with an 
astringent and moving accuracy as far as 
the records permit. With understanding 
and without sensationalism, the endurance, 
and the failings, of these men and women 
under the often unbearable tension of 
illegal existence are exposed—as the author 
puts it, in “the savage and intense frame 
of mind that secret work entails.” It would 
be invidious to select names of individuals 
or underline the achievements of certain 
missions. They were all representatives, in 
the phrase of Andre Malraux on the occa¬ 
sion of the transfer to the Pantheon of the 
remains of the greatest Frenchman of this 
company, Jean Moulin, “ of the people who 
lived in the night.” 

This book will, however, be inevitably 
criticised, and praised, for having been 
written at all. SlM>uld the conduct of secret 
war ever be exposed to public scrutiny ? 
Is the final record of SOE, in this instance 
in France, as yet a justifiable subject for 
historical analysis ? The answer to both 
questions should be affirmative. 

The record of SOE represents the early 
and vital effort of this country to lead and 
sustain the resistance of the nations under 
enemy occupation both in Europe and the 
Far East, with a view to their ultimate 
liberation. Its aaivities have given rise to 
distorted and partisan attack, which mierors 
the political divisions of the postwar world 


that followed directly from the destruction 
of Axis power. In this destruedon SOB 
played a significant and—as this book shows 
so admirably in the case of France-^-an 
assessable role. 

Mr Foot’s meticulous and scrupulous 
account of these special operations, in their 
widest implications, is a new and particidar 
contribution to those general historical 
controversies that enliven, and at times 
darken, the study of the last war. 

Gotterds^merung 

The Last Battle 

By Cornelius Ryan 
Collins. 463 pages. 45 s. 

Berlin was no Stalingrad. Bombed from the 
air for years and dielled from the suburbs 
for days, its ruined streets were the scene 
of mopping-up operations against se^nd 
and third line troops, but not of bitter, 
block-to-block infighting. The citadel 
existed only in Hitler’s imagination. The 
reality was old men and boys crouching be¬ 
hind overturned tramcars. But, cloistered 
in bunkers, Hitler, it seems, passed from the 
dream days of victory to the nightmare of 
defeat and finally to suicide without waken¬ 
ing once from the hypnotic trance that he 
had once imposed upon a nation. Now it 
was but the source of self-comfort and 
delusion. 

The last battle was not in Berlin, but on 
the Oder-Neisse riverline, with Zhukov 
hammering with a mace and the more dex¬ 
terous Koniev yielding a broadsword against 
the last army of the Third Reich. However 
hard it struggled, that army was doomed. 
It was making one of those heroic, fudlc 
gestures to duty—and history. The will to 
resist was crumbling throughout Germany. 
But the drama of revenge hiul to be played 
to the last curtain. Rape overturned com¬ 
passion; death, life. And often justly so, as 
the bestialities of Hitler’s New Europe were 
exposed. Yet not all the invading crusaders 
were beasts, nor all the defeniws tyrants 
and sadists. Once in Berlin, the first line 
Russian troops behaved well; it was, as it 
ever has been in war, the rear formations 
that got out of hand. The Gestapo continued 
their butcheries right up to the end; but 
men like Keinrici, commanding the last 
army of the Reich, remained faithful to their 
own standards of decency and honour. 

If such a story of millions can be said to 
have one hero, then Heinrid is he. Mr R^an 
spent three months with him, reconstructing 
and re-analysing. This is the core of the 
book. Because Hdnrid was what he was, 
it has helped Mr Ryan to create a better 
book than his best-selling “The Longest 
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Day/’ Hb ptCf blended and cooked for 
several years with the help of many hands, 
is full of juicy and unexpected plums: the 
picture of Stalin playing ofif one plan’s 
jealousy to another, which emerges from the 
infenr i e ws with the Russiaft High Command; 
a sudden snarl from Eisenhower about Aiont- 
gotnery’s ambitions; a remarkably vivid 
reconstruction) based on Heinrici’s 
UKQiorics, of one of the last command 
groups sunimoned, and then dominated by, 
a paranoid Hitler; the German Hig^ 

Coimuand’s ImowJcdge of the Allies’ pro¬ 
posed occupation zones; and the odd rcvcla- 
don chat, at least to some extent, these zones 
grew our of the logisdc fact that for the D- 
Day landings the Americans were on die 
right flank and the British on the left. 

An this and more is surrounded by 
hundreds of carefully assimikt^ and boldly 
regurgitated accounts of eye-witnesses. The 
heart sinks in fear of triviality when the first 
of these is a milkman in Berm. But this is a 
cunningly prepared hors d’oeuyve. The meat, 
plenty of it, comes later. The author of such 
a ^ok as this is at the mercy of rhe eye wit¬ 
nesses. How far, when ft comes to stimulated 
retrospect, do they let their imaginations 
foam? Wkat cokmra decs time add to experi¬ 
ence? But, having presomably checked and 
re-checked, Mr R^n makes it all sound 
oonvinciDg, getting as close to the general 
truth—the feel of those days—as individual 
fathbiliika wUl allow. This might be called 
instant history. But k is none the worse for 
that; and the book wiU deserve its certaki 

T krity. 

Mr Ryan has a thesis to demonstrate, 
k is that the Americans and the British were 
wrong to stop on the Elbe when they had 
the opportunity to beat the Russians to Ber¬ 
lin. m particular, Eisenhower is made to 
appear wrong in calling a halt when and how 
he did He seems, aocordina to this book, to 
have been bemused by the myth of the 
^'National Redoubt” in southern Germany; 
to have been too ready to dkmiss Berlin as 
being no longer a worthwhile military ob¬ 
jective; and to have been thinking in tcko 
watert^ t military cempartmeiic, paying 
too Httle heed to the polkical consequences. 
This sounds very mxteh like a revised version 
of (^stcr Wilxi^ And, perhaps, the thesis 
is tight. But did k all occur because Eisen¬ 
hower failed to rise to his opportunity, 
seeing hiamlf simply as the railita^ servant 
of his pokUdcal xnascer? The failure, as Mr 
Ryan fairly points out, was not merefy 
asoiitafy. Roosevelt was dying—-and was dead 
before Berlin was stormed—nnd even 
C h ufchi B, the junior partner of the Grand 
AUiance, could not fill the polkical vacuum. 
Roosevdt’s death came not, as Goebbds 
tboupht it would, to Germany’s aid but to 
Rusmb. WlKther the history of Germany 
and Euaope would have been much different 
had the Americans driven on across the ^be 
to Berlin is a question without an answer. 
But those elusive and dogged companions, 
the eons^uences of the pajst, flit along the 
itNid beside ns uwtfl, sometiznes, thev bring 
us, p^lexcd, to a halt against a wall. That 
wan is there, now, in Bma 


Almost Comical 

International Monetary Relations 

By Leland B. Yeager. 

Harper and Row. 512 pages. 45s. 

A Textbook on Foreign Exchange 

By Paul Einzig. 

Macmillan. 266 pages. 25s. 

The first of these books is excellem value 
at 45s. for a large, comprehensive and 
pretty readable survey ofTheory, History 
and Policy ” in international finance. 
Profmor Yeager, ©f the University of 
Virginia, belongs to the '' Chicago ” school, 
which wants payments to be balanced 
enticelv by the price mechanism in the form 
of exchange rates moving freely in response 
to supply and demaixL This system 
req sires no official reserves at all—^wbich 
would, incidentally, give. Britain a head 
start. Pn^essor Yeager, unlike other 
members of this school, does not carry bos 
dislike for official intervention to the moral 
plane ; and his extensive review of modern 
experience of free or semi-free exchange 
rate movements, both between the wars and 
in Canada ki the 1950s, is generally a fair 
one. These historical surveys, thou^ often 
containing too many words and too few 
tables, arc very useful syntheses of a wide 
range of academic literature ; and in this 
sense Professor Yeager’s book will be 
valuable both to studcnis and to economists 
who want to catch up on the happenings 
and writings on these subjects over the past 
twenty years. 

Professor Yeager’s conclusions are not so 
much unconvincing as circular. On the 
rare occasions on which exchange rates have 
been left wholly to market forces, the results 
have been unknpresstive—though the fault 
lay with wrong monetary and f^al policies 
rather than with the exchange rates them¬ 
selves. So what ? But for most economists 
and policy makers this argument about total 
exchange flexibility is peripheral: far more 
important is the evidence, both historical 
and theoretical, that Professor Yeager 
presents in favour of a greater degree of 
exchange rate flexibility than exists at the 
iBomenL The theoretical chapters showing 
why devaluation is likely to have the desired 
effects in smprovmg the balance of trade, 
and need not have perverse effects in 
deteriorating the terms of trade, should be 
compulsory reading in this country. Ob 
sterHag itself. Professor Yca^t k not 
especially penetrating ; though his c omm ent 
that die rapid reversibility of British poUqr 
has been “ almost comical ” at times is per¬ 
haps a warning example of how the 
Treasury’s postwar efforts are likely to be 
docketed in the textbooks. 

Mr Einzig’s book is of deliberately 
smaller scope, covering the practical details 
td exdunge markets, officiad intervention, 
exchange control, arbitrage, and the like. 
Mr Einzig is surely the Edgar Wallace 
atnong financial authors; he has been 
known to write a book where others would 
be hard put to spin out a chapter. His new 
book is notably better organised, and less 
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vrpetitiotts. It ia aAairBhIy up to dam^ md 
a umful modern guide bm to pemnt day 
exchange markets. Wb advise wpfbg die 
prdbee, which containa the famiBar 
explanations of why Mr Einzig alone is 
qua li fi ed to write on the subject; proceed¬ 
ing to the first three chapters, which con¬ 
tain a good and often perceptive discussion 
of how the exchange market works ; and 
then skipping te twe useful, informative 
chapters on the inter-bank sterling market 
and official intervention. That way, readers 
can preserve their appetite for Mr Einzig’s 
next offering, his fifty-sccoad by 
Who’s Who ” count, which he here reveals 
as ** Theories of Exchange Rates.” 


Aid a& an EvU 

Two Views on Aid to Developing 
Cbuntries 

By Barbara Ward and P. T. Bauer. 
Insiituie of Economic Affairs. 58 pages. 
7s 6d. 

What is aid anyway? Professor Bauer of 
the London School of Economics has the 
toughest statement yet of his own 
aiiiti-aid view printed in this Occa¬ 
sional Paper. Basically, he says, it 
is just conscience money the rich occa¬ 
sionally toss over their carefully erected 
trade barriers to the poor on the other side. 
It is not, he says, a necessary condition of 
economic development: “ the developed 

countries ... all . . .began poor and have 
invariably progressed without govemment- 
to-govemsnent aid.” It is also not an effee 
tfve instrument for development because 
'' matorial progress depends primarily on 
the development of suitable human quali¬ 
ties, attitudes and social institutions,” and 
foreign aid does not affect these major fac¬ 
tors—at least not in a favourable direction. 

The danger of aid without strings is 
clear: it can lead (and in the case of India 
has already led) to permanent reliance by 
a country on unearned, external doles. But 
aid with strings is apparently no better. The 
strings ©fien take the fonn of donot country 
insistence on comprehensive development 
planning—the value of which remains very 
doubtiid (see the Soviet economies which 
use it)—compulsory saving by the reci¬ 
pient country, whkh naturally promotes 
close recipiem governmenc control of econ¬ 
omic activity. Aid is often geared to the 
shortfall of resources required for these 
more or less extemaHy imposed plans, par¬ 
ticularly as reflected in the country’s balance 
of paynmts. So, of eourse, pkns are made 
as ambitious as possible. An ioflatienary 
policy is pursued, leading eventually to 
balance of payments dfficulties. This kind 
of policy often ^cs the local population the 
jitters about saving and investing and boosts 
capkaJ exports—^Icgal or otherwise. So as 
rhe foreign aid flows in, out flows a match¬ 
ing amcntiit of bodi domestic and foreij^ 
private capkal. And the resources lost tn 
this way would probably have been far more 
pfoductivc than any foreign aid funds, be- 
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cause their deployment would have been 
geared much more closely to local condi¬ 
tions, especially to consumer demand 

And so the argument proceeds. But the 
evidence is not all on Professor Bauer’s side. 
Certainly, developing countries get caught 
in all sorts of vicious circles. But a good 
many of them are now at a stage when 
failure to give them adequate aid for the 
next few crucial years would just be a tra¬ 
gedy. Miss Ward, who says in strong coun¬ 
terpoint that “ There has never been, in the 
whole history of mankind, the opportunity 
to du so much, the certainty that so much 
will work, the excitement of knowing that 
the tools are ready,” is nearer to the note 
that needs to be struck at this moment. 

Black and White 

The Washing of the Spears 

By Donald R, Morris. 

! 

Cape. 655 pages, illustrated. 55s. 

There have been a handful of popular, bad 
books on the rise of the Zulu nation and 
the Zulu war.' There have even been a few 
supposedly scholarly books. These have 
been dull and bad. Apart from Sir Reginald 
Couplaiid's slim monograph on Isandhl- 
wana, anyone seeking knowledge about this 
corner of imperial history has met with frus¬ 
tration. Now, at last, there is a book worthy 
of its subject. Its breadth of detail and 
analysis and its spirit of compassion arc 
wholly admirable. 

It has cotnle not from South Africa, not 
even Britain, but from the United States. 
Mr Morris has pulled off an intrepid feat. 
There he was, an American naval officer 
stationed for the most part in Germany, 
drawn to enuuiry about the Zulus, as many 
others have been, by that fascinating story 
of courage at Rorke’s Drift—a tale of ad¬ 
venture that grips anv boy’s imagination 
and which quite recently was the subject of 
a successful film, a belated imperial answer 
to the Hollywood Western. But, unless one 
is simply satisfied iiyith the surface of ad¬ 
venture, that tale produces its stream of 
“ whys.” Why was a British battalion, only 
a few hours before, annihilated by the Zulu 
inipis? Why had the commander, Chelms¬ 
ford, left the camp at Isandhlwana with 
about half his force? Why were those left 
behind so confident, with the men in ranks 
laughing and chattering and thinking they 
were giving the impis an awful pounding 
almost up to the moment of the last, decisive 
Zulu rush? Why were the Zulus so for¬ 
midable? Why did they come into conflict 
with the colonists in Natal? Why, in one 
of those moments of almost absurd irony, 
did the Bonapartist dream finally die under 
the stabbing blows ojf an asseeai? 

Mr Morris answers all such questions in 
compelling detail. One of the charms of 
his book is his inquisitiveness. Not merely 
are all the ramifications of the Zulu clans 
explored, but also, for example, the appear¬ 
ance of Bish^ Colenso provides him with 
an opportunity to say something about one 
of the great controversies in Victorian 


theology. When Buller and Wolsclcy come 
on the scene, not only arc fair judgments 
passed on their characters and abilities, but 
the hij^ politics of the Victorian army are 
also dissected. This discursive urbanity is 
a source of strength. 

It is possible to disagree mildly with Mr 
Morris’s conclusions here and there. The 
Liberal party under Mr Gladstone, for ex¬ 
ample, hardly warrants the adjective 
“ jingoistic,” though it is true that Wolselcy 
did try to ally himself with the imperialist 
faction in that party. And, perhaps, Mr 
Morris is a little too kind to Chelmsf^d, 
his actions and decisions can be plausibly 
explained, as Mr Morris shows, but at the 
beginning of the campaign was he explicit 
and decisive enouj^ in his instructions to 
his subordinates? But that is only a matter 
of the shade of emphasis; and it does 
nothing to detract from the pleasure of see¬ 
ing a neglected historical task so completely 
and satisfyingly done. 


A Dismal Story 

The British Building Industry: Four 
Studies in Response and Resistance to Chattge 

By Marian Bowlcy. 

Cambridge University Press. 502 pages. 
70s. 

Like actors in the play Black Comedy, the 
different members of the building industry 
can be seen, in full light of day, each grop¬ 
ing blindily in a private darkness of his 
own. Design, costing and construction are 
quite separate responsibilities, employing 
many irrelevant skills. Each of these 
responsibilities is fragmented, and the actual 
process cf building cut up into tiny 
independent bits. Innovation, more often 
than not, is seen as a threat to somebody’s 
empire rather than as a benefit to the whole 
industry. A stale gripe ? Maybe ; but it 
takes a sober study like Professor Bowley’s 
to drive home the full significance of these 
dismal facts. 

Her conscientious book is particularly 
telling in that it is very fair, giving credit 
for change where credit is due ('though she 
might have devoted more space to fast¬ 
building techniques, in view of the 
importance now attached to them). But, on 
the whole, change has come atout 
reluctantly, and by accident. For example, 
between the wars British architects and 
engineers completely failed to recognise the 
importance of prestressed concrete, in spite 
of its dramatic development in other 
countries. At last, during the second world 
war, the British did start using prestressed 
concrete—unwillingly, for railway sleepers. 
Among the many causes of this slowness 
must be included the conservatism of local 
authorities, whose by-laws long discrimi* 
nated against concrete frames as a fire risk ; 
the strength of the suppliers of traditional 
building materials; and—an imerestiiig 
point of Professor Bowley’s—the fact that 
It is the job of the quantity surveyor to say 
how much a building built in a particular 
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way will cost, not what it would cost if built 
some other way. 

In all this it is, of course, the customer 
who suffers. A better organised market, 
with a better informed client, is wanted. 
Big clients who arc also builders, like local 
autliorities, must share the blame. House 
builders fight shy of expeninent (“ expen- 
, sivc, hard to sell ”) and the buyer of a 
” traditional ” small family house is hardly 
aware that he could be offered anything 
different, and better. Professor Bowlcy 
' suggests that thcie should be a fully 
, integrated design and technical and pro¬ 
fessional service centre, supplying improved 
’ and well-costed house designs to individuals 
and builders, and where necessary building 
them too. We have a National Building 
Agency. Is not this what it should l^ 
doing ? 

OTHER BOOKS 

Asia: A Handbook. Edited by Guy Wiiit. 
Anthony Blond. 870 pages, 7 gns. 

, The liandbooks in this series aim at being 
both works of reference giving facts and figures, 
and encyclopaedias made up of readable back¬ 
ground essays. This one somcrimes fails in the 
Hrst target as events overtake the production 
„ of a book of this size, and falls short in tlie 
' second by erring on the side of diffusencss and 
repetition. Hut plenty of facts arc there (a 
' praiseworthy index leads unfailingly to them); 
there are some very useful comparative tables, 
good maps and an appendix of postwar treaties 
, and agreements; and a hope is expressed in the 
foreword that the book may be reissued and 
I brought up to date (as the excellent African 
; handbook, cdued by Colin Legum^ lately 
I has been). Mr Wint has collected a star cast 
of Asian experts to write for him, and the 
result is a series of sparkling performances on 
'i an imaginatively chosen selection of subjects 
(covering tminions and attitudes as well as 
, straight information). 7'hc diffusencss is 
• probably due 10 the free liand each writer ha^ 

, rightly been given, and the repetition a result 
ot employing perhaps too many people to write 
the essays. But experts arc experts, and carping 
apart it must now be said that although this 
book is too heavy to pick up it is too absorbing 
to put down. 

A Historv of the London CiA/rnT., 1665- 
1965. By P. M. Handover. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 102 pages, illustrated. 17s. 6d. 

This volume was published last autumn to 
mark the tliree-hundredth year of publication 
“ by authority ” of The London Gazette. It 
traces the changes in policy, finances, format and 
content of the official paper, at the same time 
sketching in the historical and political back¬ 
ground. Especially interesting is the picture of 
the growing power of the independent press and 
the emergence of newspapers into their modern 
form. 

'I'AXAiiON OF Capital Gains. By Percy F. 
Hughes and K. R. Tinglcy. Taxation Publish^ 
mg Co. 692 pages. 55s. 

This new book on the taxation of capital gains 
deals with the subject in considerable detail. It 
confines itself solely to capital gains and short 
term gains, but within < this framework the 
writers examine a multitude of problems that 
are now. likely to arise for particular sorts of 
institutions (indudtng housing societies, trade 
unions and local authorities) as well as com¬ 
panies and it^ividuals, widi iiufnerou.s worked 
examples. 

Monetary Reform for the World Economy. 
By ftobest V. Roosa. Harper and Row. 182 
pages. 318. 

The American edition of this book was dis¬ 
cussed in a business leader in The Bcofwmtst 
of September 11, 1965. 
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WMch two of those ton woids would 
you use to nome the leodino oloclricol, 
electronic and mechanical enubieerinu 
cempony hi Britain and the Commonwealth? 


You can get the right answer in iess than ten seconds. 
When you’ve got it you’ll have the key to our front door. 
If you take more than ten seconds just look below. 


The right two words—English Electric— put English Electric right in the forefront 
Include by definition all the others. They of advanced electrical and electronic 
denote 44 specialist production compan- technology in Britain and throughout the 
ies and five of the most modern industrial world. 

research and development laboratories p.a. Our front dobr is in the Strand, at 
in Europe. These substantial resources the corner of Aldwych. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


RMctknu to Mr Catti^hat^s fnulgot f 

Matn^actming shares rose strtmgfy on tka London stock marketf services 
and construction feU margmaliy on drst reaeUens to Ike new en^ioymetU 
tax. Foreigners were undecided dbout the Chaneettor*s unconvwttUntai 
measures. 

The enormous deal between Fiat and the $otdet g overnm ent to set up a 
car factory in Russia wasfi$utlh signed on WednesdUiy eveidng. 

New York took a knock when the chairman of the President*s Coumil of 
Economic Advisers said compare profits were too high. 

Two of France's biggest banks, the Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et 
I'Industrie and the Comj^toir National d'Escompte de Paris, are merging 
to form the Banque Nationale de Paris. 


GARFIELD WESTON: THE UNKNOWN HOUSEHOLD NAME 


Mr Garfield Weston’s empire is 
enormous. It is difficult to shop 
for bread or biscuits in the 
English-speaking world without 
coming into contact with it. In 
his native Canada, companies 
controlled by Mr Weston account 
for about a quarter of all the 
food sold. But he has huge sales 
also in the United States, Britain, 
South Africa and Australia. Hun¬ 
dreds of names come under the 
umbrella: Weston (as in biscuits) 
is but one. There is Ryvita crisp- 
bread the world over: brand names 
like Sunbeam in the United States, 
Sunblest in Britain, Tip Top in 
Australia, Top Ring m South 
Africa. There are innumerable 
shops: Fine Fare in England, 
Loblaw in Canada and the United 
States/ 

Sales of this vast empire run 
at some £1,400 million a year. 
Yet surprisingly little is known 
about the network. We’ve tried 
to trace the outline but admit 
it’s none too sharp and that 
some of the figures we tjuote 
are no better than intelhgent 
guesses. Why this obscurity? 
It’s partly deliberate. Mr Weston 
does not look for publicity. 
There is, nevertheless, naturally 
a good deal of gossip about 
him. (He caught the recent 
limelight by being the first major 
businessman to make an invest¬ 
ment publicly in Rhodesia after 
UDI.) Now in his late sixties, 
he must be one of the richest 
men in the world (his holding 
in Associated British Foods alone 
is said to be worth £60 odd 
million). The accounts even of his 



three major holding companies 
arc not as revealing as one would 
like. There is a ^ole school of 
analysts of Mr Weston’s businesses 
(or Westonologists): they agree 
only about three things. That he is 
a genius at making food products 
(but not as hot at retailing food). 
That his real profits are exag¬ 
gerated —by the inclusion in the 
reported figures of such items 
as capital gains and deferred 
taxes. And diat he b trying to 
consolidate his empire. 

Weston the Baker 

This empire started with the 
acquisition before and after the 
war of large numbers of in¬ 
dependent millers and bakers in 
Canada and Britain. Mr Weston’s 
considerable talents at food¬ 
making, coupled with a willing¬ 
ness to borrow large sums of 
money before the potentials of 
profitable food manufacture were 
fully appreciated, ensured success. 
Gourmets may complain about 
his bread, wnich, like that of 
other multiple bakers, is steamed 


by machine rather than baked 
in a local baker’s oven. But 
the faa that the mechanisation 
of breadbaking has coincided 
with a steady decrease in bread 
eating is more the inevitable 
conse(]^uence of a rising standard 
of living. 

Weston the Grocer 

The seven years after 1954 marked 
a headlong expansion by Mr 
Weston into fo^ retailing. In 
the United States he gradually 
acquired control of National Tea, 
a very large midwestern grocery 
chain with its headquarters in 
Chicago. It has grown in turn¬ 
over (95 % in the nine years 
after 1955) in profit¬ 

ability (47% in the same period). 
It slipped from fifth to sixth 
among American supermarket 
chains; its profitability was one 
of the lowest. National Tea was 
slower than competitors in spread¬ 
ing into non-food products where 
mark-ups and profit margins are 
larger. It inherited many narrow- 
fronted stores in heavily built-up 
areas with little room for ex¬ 
pansion; it failed to work with 
real-estate developers to get into 
new shopping centres. And, until 
1962-63, It failed to prime stores. 
More outlets, rather than better 
and more profitable ones, was 
the slogan. In part, it’s been 
the same story in other retail¬ 
ing sides of the empire. 

The retailing expansion came to 
a halt in 1962-63. Since then 
both Loblaw and National Tea 
have been on the defensive, 
closing more stores than they 
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have opened. Loblaw Inc. fone 
of ihe American grocery chains) 
sold 115 of iis stores lo National 
Tea, leaving itself with 17^ out¬ 
lets. These were loss-makers, 
with which Loblaw had been 
unable to cope. Probably a 
more important admission of 
failure was the removal from 
public scruiinv of the trading 
accounts of tne British grocery 
chain Pine Fare. This chain had 
been consoliated with A. B. 
Foods: it was deconsolidated 
during 1962-63 by the sale of 
51% to Howardsgatc Holdings, 
a private company to which the 
remaining 49% was later sold. 
There have been various efforts 
to sell the chain since., one at 
least of which foundered on the 
insistence of the Weston interests 
that the stores (where appro¬ 
priate) sell only Weston products. 
At the same time as he was 
regrouping his forces in Britain 
and North America, Mr Weston 
was expanding considerably in 
Australia and South Africa. 
Until 1963 Premier Milling in 
South Africa had been a family 
miffing company: that year a 
majority of the shares was bought 
by A. B. Foods using a local 
“ front ” company Mculbchccr- 
ingsmaatskappy (Miller Holdings) 
Ltd. It is now South Africa's 
seventh largest industrial company 
and still expanding fast. In Aus¬ 
tralia his interests were consoli¬ 
dated under George Weston Foods 
and enlarged by the acquisition of 
three milling companies. 

The results of the exclusion of 
Fine Fare and the building up of 
the Australian and South African 


interests arc reflected in A. B. 
Foods’ accounts only partially. 
No geographical breakdown of 
turnover is given: but in the 
last two years the provision for 
overseas taxation has grown from 
£460,000 to £1.8 million and 
minority interests (mainly those 
in Australia and South Africa) 
from £380,000 to £1.65 million. 


One World for 
GArfield Weston? 

Most Westonologists predict a 
steady if undramatic move to 
arrange the empire into two key 
divisions. One to operate all 
retail food outlets in North 
America and abroad, and the 
other to direct all food manu¬ 
facturing and associated paper 
and packaging operations. First 
steps were seen last October 
when the dividend on both 
classes of Loblaw’s shares was 
raised by nearly a third. Most 
analysts feel ^at the increase 
was designed to enhance Loblaw’s 
value to pave the way for new 
financing or a stock swap to 
enable Weston to gain full 
ownership of National Tea. 
Any tidying up operation presents 
problems. At the moment the 
Canadian Weston and the Cana- 
dian-American Loblaw companies 
are kept separate, even though 
Loblaw is in theory a sub¬ 
sidiary of Weston. In the same 
way the Loblaw grocery shops 
do not even buy their bread 
from Weston's. Maybe Mr 
Weston wants to conceal his 
domination of the Canadian 


food markets from the Cana¬ 
dians; that would be impossible 
if the whole of his Canadian 
operations were included in one 
balance sheet. Another difliculty 
is the amount of money needed 
to mop up the minority holdings: 
each 10% of National Tea’s 
equity purchased costs about $13 
million in present market values. 
Weston’s ability to borrow money 
is legendary: but even he may 
not be able to combine the 
mopping up of minority interests 
in North America with a rapid 
expansion when he starts with 
1 heavily geared balance sheet. 
Even more obscure is the position 
with A. B. Foods. In Britain, 
sales of flour and bread products 
are static and competition rising. 
Without Fine Fare, A. B. Foods 
clearly depends for its growth 
on its South African and Austra¬ 
lian operations and on new 
acquisitions. However, it hopes 
to cover the dividend from 
British profits to avoid excessive 
remittance from abroad. This is 
sensible, if it can be done. 
But A. B. Foods is itself in no 
position to expand by takeover: 
its land and buildings were 
valued (on various bases) at 
t>nly £36 million in the last 
balance sheet and there were 
loans, bank advances, and various 
sorts of credit arrangements (short, 
long and medium term) out¬ 
standing to the tune of £42 
million. So can the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the group continue ? The 
best guess is that the future will see 
consolidation all right, but it will 
have to be accompanied by les$^. 
expansion than in the past. 
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FDDY PAPER: SOMERVILLE 

S. Ifls ot 114 million INDUSTRIES • 

on «;,<l«is ol pfipiM .ind Sales of Cl 1 miUion 
ijitveiy flap*. iM ( anadn on parkaqinp sally's 
in Canada 


I— 

GEORGE WESTON LTD: 

Sales of f 196 million from sales of bread, cake, 
biscuits, chocolates, etc. in Canada Er USA 

_1 _ 


W. GARFIELD WESTON 

WITTINGTON INVESTMENTS 

_ I _ 


62 •: 


—I- 

PERRIN 

INVESTMENTS 

jS8 b\ 

LOBLAW'COS LTD 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS* 

Sales o( t'250 million, mainly from the larpesi food 
retail chain in Ontario also whole£:ating, stamps, etc. 

__ \ __ 


KEUY OOltGLAS. 

Sales of f48 million fiom wholesaling and 
retailing procene.. ryiamly 10 British Columbia 


ore INC 


ei 6; 


48 6Y 
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GEORGE WESTON HOLDINGS 


-1- 

WESTFAIR FOODS: 

Sales of £79 million from largest 
lood wholesaling (t retailing 
business in Western Canada 


^OA 

\ 

Option to putchaae 
until 1968\ 


FINE FARE LTD: 

Sales ol £62 million from apptox 
275 supermarkets, 375 retail stores 
In England—and Twining's Tea 



7bX 

but see tent 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
FOODS: Sales (in Britain, 
South Africa 8 Australia) of 
f260.million fiom flour, 
bread, cakes, biscuits, etc. 


BOXi ' 

GEORGE WESTON 
FOODS: Largest bakers 
in Australia with salos 
of £26 million 


I Conti ol 

PREMIER MILLING: 

Seventh largest industrial 
company in South Africa. 
Bakers, retailing, etc. 


LOBLAW INC: 


2 BX 



Sales of £84 million from 
retail stO'6.s in NortliPin 
and Eastern USA 


- NATIONAL TEA CO: 

Sal€.?gf £411 million from 
1000 supermarkets in Illinois 
and mid-west USA 


Pubtiefy quote<i >•} BOLD CAPITAL LETTBBB 

Sates at e Mest a Mailable 

Percentage holdings refer to voting capital 

Potted fmes ate tc non con^oMated companies 






world 


tadi» die of «ae«f dK iai^st Infaranoe compote iii the world. For there, on the banks of ihe Tay, l<} 

Ite headquafaecsofteteNMal AccitettCSnipp with ito,l0D local oflipes in the IXnitediaaigtein and i netvi^ 
of auteteiy coppaite, ihrMctes aoiiitaKteonerseaft. ffcls is, indeed, an international undertakiog of great 
terndd drength, its caml temne «• tea ten £137iOI9«792; its jusets now toitaiHMif £3I639S>341. 


Gea^rmt. 


one of Britain’o groot 
insurance companiaa 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
SENERAL VniiLV'INGS • PERTH • SCOTLANB 
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... Promises to pay 
the hearer on demand 
the sum of,,, 


Currency Notes, bearing this 
or similar wording, have been 
issued by Governments and Banks 
since early in the history of trade 
and finance as a convenient substitute for 
the bulky gold and silver originally used. 

TintM m&A Ottstonui olMun^f* but the use ot notes 

is still an indispensable feature of the financial mechanism. 

Today, the vast scope and complexity of trade with the Middle and 
Far Bast require, in addition, the full facilities of the great international 
baxiking organisations. T^e Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service 
and can provide the most up-to-the-minute information and expert advice 
on all aspects of trade and finemce in these areas. 

THE HONQKONQ BANK GROUP 

THE HONOKONO AND EHANGHAZ BANKING CORPORATION 

HBAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONPON OFFICE: 0 GRACECHURCK STREET ECd 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA , 

HEAP OFFICE! IBO SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 

16 GRACECHURCH STREET ECS 


LONDON OFFICES: 


123 PALL MALL SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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BUSINESS 

The Budget Strategy 


I F some observers had difficulty in distinguishing the 
budgets of the first Wilson government from those of its 
Tory predecessors, there can be no such confusion about 
Tuesday’s offering. Reinforced by a larger parliamentary 
majcH'ity, Mr Callaghan has leaned more conspicuously still 
on his own personal advisors, and this has given the present 
budget a distinctive philosophical and economic aim—an aim 
which many people may question and which may not work 
out, but which none the less marks a new approach in Britain’s 
economic management. The keynote of the budget is to get 
the maximum impact on the balance of payments without: 

1. Touching the exchange rate of the pound, an act which 
the Government has solemnly renounced; 

2. Subsidising exports directly, which equally was an 
opportunity missed in autumn, 1964. but which is considered 
diplomatically too dangerous today after Britain’s past sins on 
the import surcharge ; or: 

3. Relying on straightforward deflation alone. 

These self-denying ordinances impose strict limitations on 
available correctives. Britain is now seeing its economy 
increasingly controlled and officially guided, in internal 
discriminatory tax arrangements as well as in external dis¬ 
criminatory exchange controls. In Britain, as in America, 
controls are increasingly the price of the renunciation of any 
flexibility in exchange rates. But at least the controls, guide¬ 
lines and fiscal discrimmation are aimed at the balance of 
payments, even if some of the shots are likely to go astray. The 
balance of payments has been given one kind of priority; 
but Mr Callaghap may have taken some chances for 1966. 

In its impact on domestic spending power, this budget is 
certainly more deflationary than appeared to the man in the 
street on Tuesday night, though probably rather less defla¬ 
tionary than a straight reading of the Exchequer figures 
themselves suggests. Almost the whole of the expected 
additional million taxation is to come in the first 

instance from industry \ £31S million of it from the selective 
employment tax. This will be partly—perhaps largely— 
passed on to consumers in higher prices, and should thereby 

Table I.—^Tax Changes 



Estimate for 

Estimate for 


1966-67 

a full year 


£ million 

Selective employment tax 

Income tax—limitetion of the one- 

+315 

+240 

year surplus relief to companies 

+ 60 

• 

Betting and gaming 

+ 8 

+ 17 

Changes due to EFTA agreements 

- i 

+ 8 

Others 

+ 3 

n.a. 

TOTAL 

+ 385 ^ 

n.a. 

* rh§ tout yMd is tstimatsd »t £86 miUion. 



exert a fairly evenly spread deflationary impact on consnmp* 
don. But some of the addidonal impost may be absorbed in 
profit margi ns —especially as the expected slight reduction in 
the pressure of demand may make it more difficult to pass 
prices on. The Treasury frankly realises that the effect on 
demand is likely to be of the order of a purchase tax increase 
of about £ 2 xxi million. 

Those who still look at the total Exchequer surplus can 
find a sadsfying surplus of revenue over current expenditure 
topping £1,000 million. The revenue buoyancy arising largely 
from last year’s infladon of incomes, combined with a stern 
hand keeping the local authoiides at bay from the Public 
Works Loan Board reduces the Exchequer’s expected “ bor¬ 
rowing requirement ” for 1966-67, hotn £576 to £287 
million. *^8 is likely to be covered from nadonal savings 
and the more attraedve tax reserve certificates that are 
promised: if the Government’s debt managers were mechan- 
isdcally minded they could actually tedre some gilt-edged 
debt this year. This could be a relief for gilt-edged, and 
would also make sense in slightly easing the pressure on long¬ 
term interest rates in a year in which it is important that 
industrial investment keeps up. 

Some counter pressure—some observers believe a large one 
—may be exerted by the considerable squeeze on the liquidity 
of companies to be expected between September and the end 
of the year in the period after their selective employment 
levies have started (at a gross rate for private industry of about 
£SO million a month), but before the repayments b^n. Mr 
Callaghan promised, however, to arrange for special help from 
the banks where necessary here. He also said that he was 
watching for any adverse effect of the credit squeeze on 
investment, but indicated no immediate easing. Last week’s 
sudden jump in bank advances, which brought the banks hard 
up against their advances ceiling, was almost certainly arti¬ 
ficially swollen by what Whitehall calls the ** dividend har¬ 
vest ” ahead of the onset of corporation tax. A reaction is 
expected in the second quarter; and this, together with a 
similar reaction after the pre-budget spending spree, is 
expected to contribute to a softening in the economy brfore 
the summer. A further factor easing the credit squeeze in the 
immediate months could be a reduction in the stockinling of 
imported goods ahead of the removal of Ae 10 per cent 
import surcharge in November—unless, that is, importers 
become convinced that this will merely be replaced by import 
quotas. If it is, or if imports fail to rise after November for 
any other reason, then die dropping die suichaigc w 31 imelf 
involve a lessening (ff the fiscid drag on the. home economy. 
But Mr Cdla^an would doubtless prefer to f^ that one 
and save the imports. 
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Twenty-Five l^b a Nob 

W HEN, ia 193 I 3 the new member for Maidtione took hts 
seat in the House of Commons, Mr Winston OitirchQl 
asked what his name was. On being he fcpUedufi** Bossom, 
Bossom. That’s odd; it’s neither one thing nor the other.” 
Bossomish is a fair description of the new selective employ¬ 
ment tax. Not even Mr Callaghan seems sure whether its 
main purpose > to soak up home demand through price 
increases or to shake up labour into a more efiicient pattern. 
In short, whether it is a services tax or a payroll tax. Both 
taxes have often been recommended in these columns. Un¬ 
fortunately, new tax, as a mixture erf both, may fail to 
be ftdly effective as either. 

As an tax, it suffers from an initial disadvan¬ 

tage : it is a flat rate per bead instead of a proportion of the 
wage and salary bill. In the service trades there is quite an 
clement of relatively cheap part-time labour—the Mrs Mopps 
and the re-treads—^who may now be priced out but will not 
be rc-employablc in factories. It the tax had been propor¬ 
tional to earnings, it would have been the skilled workers 
with higher earnings whom it would, rightly, have become 
more expensive to keep; Parliament would be wise to pmss 
amendments to exclude any tax on the purely part-time 
employment of women in the service trades. In manufactur¬ 
ing industry, where dicrc is to be a payroll subsidy instead 
of a tax, the new system win mean, very desirably, that the 
biggest proporticMial subsidy will go prccisdy to the employ¬ 
ment of such part-time, low-wage women; this incentive 
should be kept. 

The second and bigger disadvantage of the new scheme is, 
however, precisely this subsidy on the employment of all 
workers in manufacturing industry. It is absurd to assume 
that wasteful use of labour is confined to the service trades. 
The drift of labour into services has gone on in every advanced 
industrial country: the services’ share of total employment in 
Britain is still much smaller than in the United States. Stitt 
paying comparatively low wages, services make do -with some 
very second-rate labour. But some sectors, particularly certain 
large retail chains, make as efficient use of labour as any manu¬ 
facturing industry. A differential rate in the employment 
tax is justifiable if it is masquerading as a services tax, but 
actudly to subsidise manufacturing by a pay-back is a real 
kick in the teeth to services. The industry most favoured by 
the new tax system is sbipbuflding— 4 abour intensive and non- 
pfofit-making, it picks up the premium—and has no additional 
corporation tax to pay. Not the way to encourage modemisa- 

tiou. And it takes 
quite a lot to explain 
away the fact that a 
male clerk sitting in a 
bank now costs his 
employer 25s. a week, 
bur one doing ex¬ 
actly the same work 
in a manufacturer’s 
accounting depart¬ 
ment brings in ys. 6d. 
In fact, it cannot be 
explained away. 




What leally does make British industry modernise ? 
Successive governments have tried the text-book meiiioA* 
culminating in investment allowances of quite staggering 
generosity—^and the donkey still refused the carrot. One is 
left with the conclusion that the average British entrepreneur 
modernises only when he can’t get, or when he can’t pay, 
labour. Traditionally backward industries such as agriculture 
and construction have been pitchforked from the 1870s into 
the 1970S because when you pay a crane driver £70 a week, 
he had better be driving the biggest and best crane available. 
By these standards, the Chancellor’s cmploj^cnt tax docs 
nothing at all to encourage industry to get rid of men, and 
gives a positive bonus to encourage its already deplorable 
propensity to board them like an old lady keeping sovereigns 
in her teap)Ot. But the psychological effect on union attitudes 
to wage demands and restrictive practices of knowing Aat 
some men may be sacked from the service industries and might 
come to the factories for jobs is something probably only a 
psychologist could answer (and probably not even him). If 
it does make the unions feel their bargaining position is not 
as strong as it has been, then this is an un-budgeted for bonus 


in Mr Callaghan’s favour. 




Payroll Tax 

The rates (weekly) 

Payments 
s d 

Refund plus Premium 
s d 

Men 

25 

0 

32 

6 

Women and Boys 

12 

8 

16 

3 

Gills 

8 

0 

10 

6 


Who pays With refund plus premium—manufacturino- 

With refund only—central and local govarnment. 
agricuttura. public tranapoit. national health and 
aducation aarvicaa and nationaliaad induatriaa. 

With no refund—conitruction, distribution, financial 
and other sarideas. 


Coat in a full year 

No. of 

workers 

mn. 


Manufactufing 8^ 

Central and local govt., etc. 6 

Construction, distribution and 
other services 

Total 212 


Nat loss (-) 
Payments Receipts ofgaln(**') 


£ mn. 

£ mn. 

£ mn. 

442 

575 

+133 

317 

317 

nil 

373 

_ 

-373 

1,132 

892 

-240 


T he service and construction industries, face a new tiU of 
£373 million during a full year for the yi million workers 
they employ. Against this, the premiums will give manufac¬ 
turing £133 million more in back payments each year than 
they have paid out (a quarter before) for their 81 roilhon 
workers—more than enough, it is said, to offset any increases 
in the cost of services that may be passed on to them.^ Industry 
as a whole—and services are an essential part of indus^— 
arc faced, thetefore, with eventually paying up £240 million 
net. (But since this can be offset ag^st maUe profit, the net 
cost, once the new tax has psit going, will be no more Aan 
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£iSO million.) If all the £240 million were passed on, it 
would be equivalent to a tax of between 3 and 4 per cent on 
the £7.000 million a year that consumers pay lor services of 
various kinds—including the costs of distribution of goods 
bought, but excluding the costs of public transport. Mr 
Callaghan claimed that the effect on the cost of living would 
be well under i per cent. Since consumer spending is still 
short of £24,000 million, one would have thought that £240 
million would add just over i per cent—unless Mr Callaghan 
is expecting galloping inflation. The new tax is expected to 
yield a little more than one-third of the purchase tax—or just 
about the same as surtax. 

Not all non-manufacturing employers have increased labour 
costs—at least not more than temporarily. Farmers, for one, 
are to get a rebate in the annual farm review. Theatrical 
companies, for another, may well be reimbursed by the Arts 
Council. Public transport, the nationalised industries, local 
and central government are not affected. Bur, for the most 
part, non-manufacturers are now busy trying to assess how 
much of this tax they can absorb from profit margins, how 
much will get passed on 10 consumers. Some special effects 
and reactions are discussed below. 

Building 

The construction industry could be particularly hard hit. 
Private contractors last year employed i.i million people on 
work worth £3,302 million. The new tax would have cost 
£70 million before corporation tax—or about 2 per cent of 
turnover. But the employment tax will reduce the amount 
of corporation tax paid by the construction industry, which 
also now gets allowances on capital equipment. The end 
result is that big construction groups with tht sense to make 
full use of their allowances and invest in new labour-saving 
plant and mechanical handling equipment may find themselves 
not much worse off than before. But some smaller-sized firms 
already short of capital could go under. Some of their 
employees may switch to local authority direct labour depart¬ 
ments, which are likely to be exempt from the new tax sdong 
with other local authority employees. As direct labour is not 
always the most efficient form of labour for council house 
building, this could be a very questionable consequence of 
the new tax. 

The tax will squeeze the maintenance end the building 
industry in which, in January this year, 313,000 men were 


employed; here some dramatic savings in labour can be made. 
According to the Ministry of PuUic Building and Works, a 
10 per cent improvement in the value of maintenance output 
could release over 60,000 workmen to build some £180 million 
worth of new work each year. However, the new tax will not 
hit the numerous little two-man firms (invariably partners) 
who make a living doitig much needed repair and maintenance 
work on a small scale ; self-employed men do not have to pay it. 

Temporary on-site industrialist housing plants, as they do 
not count as plant deserving of capital allowances, are l^ly 
to disappear. On the other hand, the budget gives a hirther 
boost to industrialised (factory built) housing on top of the 
encouragement it is already given by the new housing sub¬ 
sidy scheme. But a rise in building society mortgage rates 
within a month now seems a virtual certainty. This might 
tend to dampen demand for both new and second-hand hous^ 
ing, although experience has shown that availability of mort¬ 
gage finance rather than its cost is the key factor. Passed on 
in straight costs, the new payroll tax could raise house prices 
by around 3 per cent. But, in the near future, the building 
industry may fear an old-fashioned work slump much more 
than this higher taxation. Increased local authority house¬ 
building is not making up sufficiently for losses in the private 
sector despite Mr Crossman's plans. In this context the 
parliamentary second reading of the Building Control Bill 
has been oddly inappropriate. Although it is said that only 
about 7 per cent of new building projects will be affected by 
its licensing procedure, in time this will increase if the new 
fiscal structure works effectively towards bigger firms, and 
bigger jobs. 

Banking and Insurance 

Banks and insurance companies will obviously both be hit 
by the tax. But neither group is likely suddenly to increase 
its efforts to reduce staff. Banks have been staff-starved for 
a long time now and this shortage has provided the main 
impetus behind their now well advanced programme for 
computerisation. The new tax sums involved in banks are 
large (in Barclays alone it is £1.4 million), but small in 
relation to turnover and probably easily recaptured from 
customers through increases in charges—or, more sensibly, in 
a further jacking up of overdraft rates to personal customers. 

In insurance, not quite so hard pressed for staff, computeri¬ 
sation has gone less hr. But because underwriting has been 
so painfully unprofitable for some years now, many companies 
have been chopping away at their staff establishments. The 
Commercial Union, for example, managed to reduce its British 
staff by 4 percent in 1965 alone. This process has undoubted¬ 
ly got a good deal further to go ; some offices have hardly 
started on it. For the insurance industry as a whole the tax 
should be roughly equivalent to a 2^ per cent salary increase 
all round. For the Commercial Union, which has the 
advantage of a large American business, the tax will mean an 
increase of about i.{ per cent in its total world-wide bill for 
administrative expenses of £30 million. Meanwhile it is 
paying £24 million for insurance commissions. This is where, 
for all insurance companies, there should be room for cutting. 

Shops and Hotels 

Retailers doing hectic calculations on Wednesday reckoned 
that the tax would average out for them at around 16s. 4d. a 
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Caterers and hotelkeepera, Iflse retaflen, talk of pesttog os 
the tax. F<n a laige hotel chain like Trust Houses, with some 


Ml 

tmek pir bead of staff, adding £700,000 ^ inwards » the 
w age bffl of a large <*hatw- Thn talked in terms of passmg 
it all on. They were Roomily forecasting an extra £too mil* 
Uoo bn retail prices—adding one per cent to die £10,000 
milliftw n year turnover of sht^is, which diindes foully 
between food and ocher consumer goods. But second 
rfmnghtii may be different. In the food trade or cosmetics, for 
itt«fanr>j competition may make it very hard to pass the tax 
on. (The small self-emidoyed family businesses, which pro¬ 
liferate in the grocery trade, are automatically spared the tax.) 
In dothing and footwear, price increases tend to be less 
noticeaUe, and therefore much easier to make. 

llie impact 00 different retailers will also vary according 
to the content of labour costs in the turnover. Department 
stores come off dighdy worse in this respect than the aver¬ 
age : variety chain stores like Woolwortbs rather worse sdll. 
Him two categories of store will also suffer from their above- 
average dependence on part-time staff, where the tax will bite 
disproporrioiuitely bard—especially for variety stores, as any- 
bo^ who has shopped in Woolwortbs on a Saturday will 
teaddy understand. Variety stores’ ratio of full time to part- 
time staff is 1.5 to 1 against 3 to i for retail trade as a whole. 
Cciffectioners, tobacconists and newsagents employ slightly 
more part-time staff than full-time, and will therefore be 
espedrily bard hit. Margins ate narrow and chains like 
PMuoys and Allied Retail Trades will be hurt. This could 
signify an eventual penny on a packet of cigarenes. 

Some shops would have preferred an increase in purchase 
tax to what has actually happened, but few would have chosen 
a straight sales ux at the point sale: a big store happens 
to have fewer staff than it does cash tills. 


Table II.—How the Money is Raised 



1965-66 

Budget Outturn 

estimate 

1966 67 

Budget 

estimate 

Inland Revenue: 

Income Tax 

3.592 

3,678 

3.600 

Surtax 

200 

203 

248 

Profita Tax 

445 

438 

95 

Corporation Tax 

— 

— 

1.000 

Death Duties 

280 

293 

310 

Stamp Duties 

75 

76 

80 

Capital Gains Tax 

— 

— 

5 

Total 

4.592 

4.688 

5,338 

Customs. Excise and Motor Taxes: 

Tobacco 

1.054 

1.015 

1.030 

Purchata Tax 

653 

647 

670 

OH 

785 

786 

830 

Spirits, beer and wine 

616 

625 

646 

Betting and gaming 

30 

33 

43 

Motor vahicla dutias 

249 

247 

263 

Other dutiot 

12 

14 

12 

Protectiva dutias 

165 

186 

186 

Import surcharge 

138 

156 

90 

£ajf Export lebatas 

-96 

-73 

-94 

Total 

3.607 

3.636 

3.676 

Selective Employment Tax 

— 

— 

315 

Total taxation 

8.199 

8.324 

9.331 

Interest and dividends 

533 

513 

595 

Broadcast receiving Kcances 

57 

69 

73 

Other 

237 

239 

225 

GRAND TOTAL 

9.026 

9.145 

10.224 


8,000 bedrooms (the industry reckons about one staff per 
bedroom), the tax wiU amount to around £400/>00 a year. 
Here is a doUar-eaming industry diat, if it is to save labour, 
must modernise. It would seem logkal to treat this industry 
like construction: tax its labour but at least concede to it 
the cash investment allowaoces. Nevertheless the better clast 
hotels and restaurants have a good deal of price-elasticity 
to play with. Not so, however, a catering grotq> like Mecca, 
with a lot of cheaper restaurants. Vertically integrated food 
businesses like Charles Fmte or J. Lyons get premiums on 
the tax on their manufacturing establishments; this may 
encourage them to increase the amount of food preparation 
done in factories rather than restaurants. For catering 
firms running factory canteens, there is the problem that, if 
they pass the tax on, their clients may well choose to employ 
canteen staff directly and so avoid the tax. 


Cutting Out Capital 

J UST bow much impact the deflationary aspect of the 
budget, and the discriminatioa in the employment tax in 
favour of manufacturing, will have on the trade balance is 
anybody's guess: some, almost certainly, but perhaps not 
enough in the short run to offset the impact of November's 
surcharge cut. For its direct action on the balance of pay- 
menu, in the critical year or two ahead, the government is 
leaning mainly on the capital account—and on the private 
capital account at that. Here it is hoped to save £50-100 
million, with the aid of promised economies in government 
overseas spending. These are disappointingly unspecific. 
More pressure is to be put on Germany to offset the D-mark 
cost of the Rhine army. But, after a decade of similar pres¬ 
sure, Britain may now have to decide to pull out or shut up. 

So private investment is likely to bear the brunt. Last 
year's measures, denying access to the official reserves for 
investment needs and tapping parr of the investment dollar 
pool itself, have—together with the rigours of corporation tax 
—helped cut £110 million off 1964's exceptional large net 
outflow of private investment. But a large and growing gap 
remained in outflows to the overseas sterling area. This has 
now been pardally plugged. Sensibly, and wisely advised by 
the Bank (rf England, the government has eschewed a drastic 
compulsory control, which could have had dangerous reper¬ 
cussions on the sterling balances held in London. Instead, 
voluntary " controls are being put on outflows to the four 
"" develop^ countries of the sterling area to which the great 
bulk of the capital goes—^Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Republic of Ireland. Kuwait, and Hongkong 
are conspicuous omissions. So are the Bahamas. 

The curbs are voluntary in the sense that President Johnson 
has given to that term in business-government dealings. Mr 
Callaghan is to write to the two hundred or so companies con¬ 
cerned and ask them to (1) postpone if they can, (2) raise 
money locally if they can't, or else (3) submit applications for 
projects cl over £23,000 to the Bank cl England, which will 
see whether they promise a ** quick, substantial and continu¬ 
ing ben^t to the balance of payments. The criterion here 
is that the benefit should eq^ the cost—^i.e. the foreign 
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exchange cost, not the total cost—of the isvestnicnt in two 
to diree years. This is a substantial tightening. By the 
experience of similar criteria used in screening applications 
for investment outside the sterling area, the chances are that 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of the previous amount 
of long-term private investment in these areas may be cut off. 
The voluntary principle has been chosen to preserve the 
concept of the sterling area/' and Mr Callaghan hinted that 
these temporary controls may last for the next year or two/' 
Reports from Australia—sec page 6i6—confirm that no 
ex^osions are to be expected. But equally the future of 
the sterling area is now in question. 

One argument for applying such curbs on investment in 
the developed sterling area was to allow some casing of the 
very stiff controls oti investment in Europe and North 
America. Instead, this is being tightened, in the form of 
denying access even to the investment dollar market to com¬ 
panies that cannot show a “ quick, substantial and continuing '' 
return to the balance of payments (i.c. to cover the initial 
foreign exchange cost in two or three years once again). 
This is intended to relieve the premium market of some 
intending borrowers, and so get the premium down widiout 
cost to the reserves. It is bound to throw up a raft of hard 
cases: Mr Callaghan must be prepared to ride out rows of 
the kind that Mr Selwyn Lloyd encountered from Metal Box 
in 1961 —^when rather easier, if cruder, criteria were applied 
to access to the official reserves. 

Less Friendly Societies 

A lthoucjh the Chancellor expressed unreserved agreement 
with the “ more savings, less tax ” school of economic 
thought, be made no more than the traditional genuflection 
in that direction: possibly for good reason. People may save 
like squirrels in wartime, when patriotism is in the air and 


dim is less to spend on anyway. But all the evidence st^ 
gests that personal savti^s are ncmnally residual, and that 
changes in interest rates induce switches be^en savings 
rather than a larger total. Mr Callaghan's half-heatted 
encouragements to savers come under three beads. First, 
life essunuKc companies are to pey capital gams tax at )o pet 
cent instead of 40 per cent. This puts them on the same bash 
as unit trusts and investment trusts. So instead of revmiiig 
the Finance Act amendment that the Tmies dnunatkally 
forced upon him one night last summer, Mr Callaghan k 
extemhng it, very sensibly, to life companies. Since the 
typical life assurance policyholder himself probably pa3rs tax 
at a marginal rate of about 8s. 3d. (and hence capital gains 
ux at just over 20 per cent) the life offices have a case for 
pressing for a lower rate still, though they ate unlikely to get it. 

Secondly, the coupon on Nadonal Development Bonds is 
to be jacked up to 5! per cent, with a £2 tax free bonus after 
five years. This is equivalent to a grossed up interest rate of 
£6 2s. yd. per cent, compared with the £6 i6s. 2d. per cent 
that standard rate taxpayers eflFectively get from a building 
society. 

Finally, friendly societies of the traditional variety have 
been helped, while the adventurous new thrusters bave.,^ 
their wings clipped. Hitherto, friendly societies have ipejta 
exempt from income tax and capital gains tax, but the upper 
limit on the sum assured for any one policy has been £500. 
Now societies will be able to sell further policies up to jC 2,000 
assured ; but above £500 they will not rank for tax exemp¬ 
tion in the hands of the society. But in future no new frienffiy 
society will be eligible for relief from tax, and single premium 
pplicies taken out from now on will not rank for income tax 
relief at all. Mr Callaghan has strangled in their cradle the 
“ family bonds ” of the type pioneered by the Municipal and 
Genera] unit trust group. So, on balance, he seems to have 
let the .societies edge a little further into the life assurance 


Table III.—Public Sector Finances 



1965-66 

1966-67 


1965-66 

1966-67 


provisional 

estimate* 


provisional 

estimate 


outturn 



outturn 


Receipts (£mn) 



Expenditure (£mn) 



Current receipts : 



Current expenditure : 



Taxes on income 

4,316 

4.874 

Current expenditure on goods and services 

6,007 

6,496 

Taxes on expenditure, central government 

3,808 

3,857 

Current grants to persons 

2,831 

2,984 

National insurance contributions 

1,580 

1.664 

Subsidies 

661 

569 

Local rates 

1.276 

1A30 

Current grants abroad 

172 

174 

Gross trading surpluses 

1,091 

1,179 

Debt interest 

1,421 

1,868 

Gross rental income 

663 

706 

Total current expenditure: 

10,982 

11,771 

Selective employment tax 

— 

315 

Current surplus 

2,162 

2,667 

Interest, dividends, etc. 

234 

244 




National health contributions 

166 

169 




TOTAL 

13,134 

14,438 

TOTAL 

13,184 

14,438 

Capital receipts ; 



Capital expenditure : 



Current surplus 

2,152 

2,667 

Gross domestic fixed capital formation 



Taxes on capital 

296 

317 

Central government 

309 

368 

Other net receipts and adjustments 

22 

77 

Local authorities 

1,228 

1,300 

Total capital receipts 

2,469 

3,061 

Nationalised industries 

1,267 

1,418 

Total capital expenditure 

3,306 

3,623 

Other public corporetiont 

92 

128 

Shortfall 

8JP 

562 

Capital grants to private sector' 

163 

173 

Flnenoed by net borrowinge of 



Net tending abroad 

103 

94 

Central government 

504 

282 

Net lending to private sector 

144 

62 

Lo9ei authorities 

276 

301 




JPublic corporations 

67 

-21 

total 



TOTAL 

3,306 

3,623 

3,308 

3,623 
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oomjMoies' fkkl; but, by disallowing their tax exemption on 
policies above £500 sum assored, he has perhaps rather 
stiitqtently put the societies in the same position as life assur¬ 
ance' ctuopanies for this business. Why therefore have any 
iqiper limit on the sums to be assured by friendly societies f 
If the friendly societies have no tax advantages, the life assur¬ 
ance ownpanics—because they already have the organisation 
in being—will continue to have the edge. By pruning off the 
new shoot of single premium business, the Chancellor has 
virtually shut the societies out of tbe only promising new type 
of life assurance business that seemed open to them. As The 
Economist has suggested before, the societies should now 
concentrate on seeking out gaps in the welfare state (e.g. 
insurance against medical expenses), and leave life assurance 
to the life assurance companies. . 

Half-hearted though these inducements to savers 
might be, the National Development Bond itself does repre¬ 


sent another upward nudge to interest rates for small 
savers. The last, and maybe more important, nut^e came in 
March, when the new National Savings Certificate appeared, 
with its (grossed up) interest rate of 7I per cent The build¬ 
ing societies were already worried about the drawing power 
of their present 4 per cent investment rate (6.8 per cent 
grossed up). Within a matter of weeks, they are now likely 
to raise their mortgage rate. They have been holding on in 
the desperate—and now disaf^inted—^hope of some sort of 
tax favour in the budget. It seems probable that the mortgage 
rate will rise from 6j to 7^^ per cent, and that the investment 
rate will rise to 4! per cent tax free (j\ per cent grossed up). 
Thus the societies will restore their margins to a more viable 
level. Meanwhile it is still frankly hard to say that the small 
saver is really getting a' fair deal at present rates of inflation. 
Mr Callaghan's efforts bn savings are in the right direction. 
But they do not go far enough. 


Qearer Accouhts 

W HATEVBR may be thought about the 
content of the budget, there has been 
a distinct and very wetomc improvement 
in its pfosemation. The Treasury still 
from publishing the detailed^ econ¬ 
omic forecasts of the main components of 
demand in the economy which underly the 
budget a whole: the basic bud^t docu- 
chent is still very much a pmneiat state¬ 
ment. But the financial figures have now 
been put into their proper economic con¬ 
text) and have been presented in a Clearer, 
simpler and more relevant context. 

Table II on page 608 reflects the change¬ 
over to the corporation tax, estimated to 
yield CiyOOO million this fiscal year, at the 
expense of the now abandoned profits tax 
and of companies' contributions to income 
tax. Such is the buoyancy of the British 
income tax, however, that this change is ex¬ 
pected to produce only a marginal fall in 
income tax receipts; it is worth rem^ber- 
ing that, since personal incomes grow year 
by year partly in real terms and partly in 
inflationary monetary terms, carrying tax¬ 
payers into higher tax bands, a steady cut 
in the rates d tax is necessary simply to 
keep the proportionate tax take unchanged. 

The ending of the import surcharge in 
November will mean a drop of an estimated 
,£66 million below last year's Exchequer 
receipts of £156 million from it. This has 
exceeded the budget estimate by £18 
million, which confirms that the surcharge 
was a little less successful than expect^ 
in keeping imports out. The Board of 
Trade also feU behind in shelling out its 
export retwitc—-payments of £73 compared 
with the original estimate of £95 million. 

. With the hdp of the big initial take from 
the employment tax, the Exchequer’s esti¬ 
mated ordinary current surplus in 1966-67 
k boosted to £1,047 Jnillion, which appears 
to be an all-Sme record. For orthodox 
Tibservars who still like to look at these 


things^ the Exchequer’s expected borrowing 
needs (“ overall deficit ” in old English)— 
which was estimated last April at £724 
million and came out a good deal lower at 
£576 million—is estimated for the current 
fiscal year at only £287 million. More 
relevant is the figure, given on the national 
accounts” classification, of the surplus on 
current Exchequer transactions—under the 
system that classifies expenditure as current 
or caiMlal in national income, rather than 
in historical or parliamentary or exchequer, 
terms. This surplus is estimated to have 
been £1,071 million in 1965-66, and is ex¬ 
pected to rise to £1,401 million for the year 
ahead. But perhaps the most revealing 
figures are in Table III, which presents the 
financial accounts of the public sector as a 
whole. This shows a current surplus of no 
less than £2,667 million for government, 
local authorities and nationalised industries 
as a whole. This is expected to cover all but 
£950 tniibon of public capital spending. 
About £400 million of the difference is 
made up by taxes on capital and the like, 
leaving £562 million to be (raised from 
savings of the private sector in 1966-67. 


spring Cleaning 

T in* Chancellor was brief and nonchalant 
about the provisions required, as he 
pul it, to complete the capital gains tax and 
corporation tax legislation in order to make 
k fairer both to the taxpayer and to the 
revenue. He confined his comments to half 
a dozen proposals ^ and left to the Chief 
Secretary, and the Finance Bill, the exposi¬ 
tion the mass of amending and corrective 
legislation needed. 

The moat important technical provision 
is the limitation that is to be put on the 
relief from the necessity of pa^g to the 
Revenue income rax on dividend paid dur¬ 
ing the transitional period: this relief w^ 
originally handed out so that dividends paid 
from prmts. which had borne profits and 


income tax at the old rate, were not penal¬ 
ised again. These reliefs were given by 
way of “ one year surplus ” and “ three year 
surplus ’’ to a company in a group. The 
amendment is not unexpected; it was ap¬ 
preciated that the concessions given during 
the passage of the 1965 Finance Act were 
over-substantial. But there will be some 
surprise that the amount to be recovered 
by the Revenue should amount to as 
much as £85 million of which £60 million 
relates to 1966-67. The principle under¬ 
lying the original relief was not really upset 
if the income received in 1965-66 came in 
the form of normal dividends paid by sub¬ 
sidiary companies—such dividends must 
have been paid out of profits which had 
borne income tax once upon a time. But 
many subsidiaries paid exceptionally large 
dividends to their parent in 1965-66, so 
that the parent could take advantage of the 
relief for longer than the intended transi¬ 
tional year. The equity of the original 
arrangement is unimpaired but the cost of 
ii was deemed to be too great. Mr Callaghan 
says the concession was too generous and 
must be resuicicd, so far as groups of com¬ 
panies are concerned. Dividends declared 
by parent companies between April 6th and 
May 3rd (a lean period anyhow) arc not 
affected ; dividends declared from now on 
will be. 

Surtax 

The investor's pleasure in the cornucopia 
of dividends that flowed in the final weeks 
of the late fiscal year will have been tem¬ 
pered by the effects on his next year's sur¬ 
tax. If he was fiscally well versed, he will 
have been comforting himself with the 
knowledge that relief is obtainable where 
more than one full year's dividends from a 
single company arc received in a single year. 
This consdation has been brusquely de¬ 
molished by the Chancellor, who thinks 
that the fact that many companies paid 
extra dividends last year for tax reasons is 
no justification for giving the recipients sur- 
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fiiE relief at well. So he proposes to sus¬ 
pend the relief for the one ftar 1965-66. 
The law specifically laid down the condi- 
tkms in which extra dividends could be 
pud ; the law specifically provided for relief 
if more than one yearns dividends were re¬ 
ceived. Now the taw is changed with effect 
from April 6, 1965. The retrospective 
principle is bad. 


Capital Gains Tax 

The daayse^ fai die capital gaips tax ate 
moady MpM du! taa^ Aatibekw 
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stands, a saaall and unimportant advance 
out of settkd property is sufficient to in¬ 
volve the whole of the trust fund in a charge 
fev captal gains. The Revenue had already 
given an assurance that it would apply a 
de minimis rule, but there will be satishc- 
tion that the new Finance Bill is to contain 
a positive relieving provision. For life 
offices, the tax on capital gains reserved for 
their policy holders is to be limited to 30 
per cent. Aad there is m be a :crumb of 
simplification where a shardiokler sells 
rights in a rights issue instead of taking up 
ine sshhCSL 

The fMVHM «f Mr t* trjr to 
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STERLING 


Delayed Reaction 


O N the exchange markets, the first 
reaction to the budget was sheer 
bewilderment. Sterling had strengthened 
notably in late April, on the hopes of a 
Rhodesian settlement; and on Tuesday, 
undaunted by April’s gold figures, sterling 
continued firm until the Chancellor sat 
down. Then there followed heavy offerings 
from New York, which had to be absorb^ 
by considerable support both by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the 
Bank of England. At this stage most 
foreign observers, including some of the 
best placed foreign central bankers, actually 
thought that there had been no deflationary 
impact at all. So a considerable follow-up 
operation in clarification had to be under* 
taken by the Bank of England, and at a 
lower level by every financial journalist 
speaking to his continental contaas. By our 
own experience, foreign bankers warmed 
to the budget once they have understood it. 

Calvinist Swiss bankers approve of 
the tax on frivolous activities such as 
gambling; they are glad to see a ux on 
tumecessaiy luxuries such as wonien’s hair¬ 
dressing ; thou^ they are more dubious 
about the burdens imposed on essential 
activities such is banking. So this week in 
the exchange markets has been a push-pull 
between those who understo^ and 
approved and those who were still be¬ 
wildered and doubtful. On Wednesday 
German bankers who had appreciated the 
extent of the deflationary impact bought 
sterling; though by the rfternocn they felt 
isolated by lack w company, and subse¬ 
quently sold. But no oflicial support seems 
to have been needed then or on Thursday 
—when the forward discounts began to 
narrow. 

If this were the atmosphere of autunin 


1964, the initial bewilderment, together 
with the feeling that the contribution of 
the City was being unfairly discriminated 
against, might have had serious effects. 
But the exchange markets are distinctly less 
edgy now. This docs not imply any grand 
confidence that Britain’s basic exchange 
problem is solved. Rather, forei^ 
observers have concluded, however glunJy, 
that the government will make its adjust¬ 
ment through controls, whether import 
controls or capital controls, and that Mr 
Wilson’s prestige is linked to the parity of 
$2.80. 

With their work cut out in absorbing the 
budget, analysts have had less time to pore 
over the inner mysteries of the April reserve 
figures. The Treasury showed a fall of 
£19 million, and said simply that there 
were various official operations which 
broadly cancelled out in their net effects— 
with implications that, as in die March 
fall of £27 miUbn, there was no net draw¬ 
ing on central banking credits. But the 
reserves did benefit from a drawing of $52 
million, or millkm, from tl^ United 
States Export-import bank for progress 
payments on purchases of American mili¬ 
tary aircraft which have been partly made 
already and must be completed by mid- 
July. TTiis credit is repayable in seven 
years. The sale of the government’s stake 
in Amerada, the American oil company, 
“liquefied” another £30 million of the 
Treasury’s dollar portfolio, from the £180 
miUion remaining in equities. One guess 
is that the Treasury may use this plus die 
now liquefied £30 million to help repay the 
£357 million due to the International 
Monetary Fund by November next yew— 
a repayment that Mr Callaghan exnpbasiacs 
will be coadc cm or ahead of time. 


siaiViify the cafttud gaiiis ^ 
dmpp^tnicnt amoi^ dmo who have die 
tliajum job of making die tax work. Tins 
chorus of complaint—loudly ftom acooun- 
cams, and more mutedly from mapedors of 
taxes op and down the country- 4 ias been 
gathering snength for a year now. But the 
whde fraternity of tax expedi may now 
heave one hearty sigh of relief that they 
have been spared other complictted taxes 
for which a good economic or social case 
can be made^-^e gifts tax» a lax on dh- 
cretionary trusts and tome ittempt to 
disallow intaest on bonrowed money for 
surtax. Until next time. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 

A Creditor of £7^ biUion? 

M r Callaoiian has done a President 
Johnson on overseas investment in the 
developed countries of the overseas sterling 
area, using voluntary restraints to back up 
the strict battery of formal exchange con¬ 
trols imposed on investment outside the 
area. No one can be happy to sec yet 
another step back into restrictions on pay¬ 
ments. Moreover, over the long-term there 
is no doubt that both Britain and America 
arc paying a price for this immediate relief 
for their external paymenisr—there is no 
guarantee that future overseas investment 
income foregone is bemg offset by a 
strengthening of the export earning power 
of industry at home. But neither country 
had much choice—least of all Britain. Long¬ 
term assets have been built up at the 
expense of needed shon-term liquidity. 

The latest official figures are for 1964. In 
total, America was an enormous net ,cxedi- 
tor, to the tune of over $35 hillkm or £12.7 
billion. But this was due entirely Co its net 
long-term assets of nearly £41 bitlioii. 
America's net short-term liahiliues (even 
including its IMF gold tranche) mutsiripi^ 
its reserves by over £400 tnillMm, even 
before last yearns largb gold lost. On the 
conventional arithmetic Britain’s position 
was still more precarioua. Net short-term 
liabilities of £3.,2 bilUon dwarfed the De¬ 
serves. But the large capital outflows of 
recent years made up for much of Britain’s 
wartime loss of long-term foreign assets. At 
£4.4 bilUon Britain’s net long-term creditor 
position (including its IMF debts) exceeded 
the figure dbalked up in ibc todays of 
1913—though in real terms their earning 
power is, or course^ far less than in 1913. 

But bow true a picture it dais ? It could 
be aegued that the figures overstate the 
weaknmses in two ways. F!im there is the 
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iBiitfir of valutcion. In the official figures 
portfolio investments are valued at market 
prices. Direct investments, ho#eycr, are 
shown at book values. Qcarly, this could 
be misl^kUng. For Britain direct invest¬ 
ment is the linchpin of the private invcst- 
menc position: the total on all other items 
of the private capital account has occasion¬ 
ally shown a sizeable plus for tins country 
but on average over recent years it has been 
pitoarious. Mr Jack Revell of Cambridge 
Ims attempted a rough guess of the marlxt 
value in 1961 of dimet investment abroad 
by Briti.^ companies, and of direct invest¬ 
ment in Britain by foreign companies, in the 
latest issue of the Moorgate and Wall Street 
Review, His calculations show a net direct 
investment creditor position of nearly £6 
billion for that year, more than double tlM 
net credit at bo^ value. Very roughly this 
would imply that Britain’s overall creditor 
position on long-term account by 1964 was 
closer to £7^ billion than the £4.4 billion 
shown on the official calculations. 

It can also be argued that the tidy divi¬ 
sion in the official calculations between 
“ short-term ” and “ long-term ” assets and 
liabilities is more statistical than real: some 
of the long term assets are in fact available 
for short-term defence. The liquifying of 
the British government's dollar portfolio is 
a case in point: £346 million has now been 
shifted out of long-term securities into hard 
cash. True, such liquidations mean for¬ 
going future income. But in Britain's cir¬ 
cumstances this has a logic of its own, giving 
a much-needed boost to the country's inter¬ 
national liquidity position. The pity is that 
there is only a bit more to go. 


CAR PRICES 

Dealers Reeling 

S TANDARD-TRIUMPH, of the Leyland 
group, has raised the prices of all but 
one of its cars by ^^24,3 to 4 per cent The 
increases are based on increased coats and 
the company’s chainnan, Sir Donald Stokes, 
points out diat the basic price of one of the 
cars, the Herald Saloon, is only £14 above 
its price seven years ago. He did not point 
out that the successful 1300 is receiving the 
same increase only 8 months after it was 
introduced. However, Leyland never com¬ 
petes on price. It leaves that grub^ busi¬ 
ness CO and Ford, now straining eye¬ 
ball to eyeball—and not increasing their 
pTK^. But then Ford has had the benefit 
of, in effect, recent price increases contained 
in its new cars. Zodiac and Zephyr. BMC, 
under severe pressure from costs, must be 
sorely tempted. 

The other point that Sir Donald did not 
emphasise is that the 15 increase allowed 
on basic cx-werks price b^mes £24 at the 
retail end. Recommended " prices are an 
anomaly in a worid bereft of RPM, but this 
is an increase allegedly based on increased 
manufacturing costs and it has been awarded 
to doalers and distributors (who split the 


21 per cent margin 17:4) where manufac- margins averaging £40 a deal. Fortuit- 

turing costs do not exist. This is ously, the new payroll tax will hit them 

blatant inflation. The carmakers argue harder than many service industries—on 

that the poor dealers need a break. some calculations knocking as much as a 

Why ? Wiffi substantial discounts offered quarter off their profits. But Sir Dondd 

covertly in trade-in deals, and with the death could not have known this when he gave 

Af RPM, they arc operating on narrow them their unmerited bonus. 


ARMS SALES 

Markets Are Where You Find Them 



A GREAT deal of nonsense was talked last 
week, and even more will be talked next 
week about how much the Americans did or 
did not promise to buy from us to offset the 
£430 million dollar cost of our aircraft pur¬ 
chases from them, and whether Mr Etois 
Healey was or was not less than frank with 
the House of Commons about the deal he 
struck with his American counterpart, Mr 
McNamara. The American Secretary of 
Defence offered to open the American arms 
market to British manufacturers on the basis 
of straight price competition and to lift the 
Buy Ai^kra restrictions that worked lOugh 
rule-of-thumb fashion like a tariff of up to 
50 per cent against goods paid for out of 
Fed^ funds. But neither he nor Mr 
Healey deluded themselves into thinking 
that the British arms industry coidd sell 
£430 million worth of arms to the American 
services, or even enough to cover the cost 
of F-iiis at rather more than £2i million 
each. So the Americans offered to hold 
back from certain export markets, in order 
to allow British companies to go in and sell. 
The £75 million British deal in Saudi 
Arabia was the first practical result 
(although some American companies are sdll 
trying to upset it). So long as the currency 
is hard enough, does it really matter where 
we earn k? 

Apparently some members of Parliament 
think it does, and that purchases from the 
United States must be paid for by sales to 
the Unit^ States. This would restore the 
British aircraft industry’s amour propre but 
me must be realistic about it; there is not 
a great deal that we make which the Ameri¬ 
cans would want to buy. The attempt to 
buy ships from British yards, which Wash¬ 


ington would like to succeed just to show 
American ship-builders who is boss, may 
fail because it is not worth a British yard’s 
while to adjust its methods to the Ameri¬ 
cans’ for the sake of one or two ships. A 
long-term contract would be another thing. 
But just the same, one wonders if British 
industry is trying hard enough. If the 
British, low-levcl anti-aircraft missile ET 
361 works and the Americans, who have 
tried to build a similar one and failed, buy 
it which they quite probably will, nothuig 
could be better. But in the meanwhile, 
have aircraft companies here sufficiently ex¬ 
plored the market in the United States for 
components, accessories and bits and pieces 
short of ccMnplcte aircraft ? Ilic govern¬ 
ment with its new arms salesman, and the 
Ministry of Aviation advertising for less 
exalted sales staff, are doing what they 
can. Some British companies do well out 
of selling this sort of thing to the American 
aircraft industry, now relatively hard 
pressed in a number of direaions for both 
capacity and staff. But the majority still 
regard it as beneath their dignity and the 
Americans as the enemy. Which is hardly 
fair because doors previously shut are in an 
unobtrusive sort of way being opened again. 

About Turn on 
Transformers 

NCE Upon a time, about ten years ago, 
the Bddsh electrical equipmpt giants 
supplied quite a bit of power equipment to 
the US public utilities. One Bmish tender 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority was so 
low that it brought the similarities between 
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the US offers to the notice of the Authority, 
which in turn led to charges of collusion 
and a spell in jail for. some of the US in^ 
dustry’s leaders. But then came the Buy 
.America ” squeeze and in the early 1960s 
a relative recession closed the American 
door tighter. Since then the British giants 
have been almost totally unsuccessful. 

Now the wind seems to be shifting. About 
a year ago, English Electric won an order 
from the Bonneville Power Compiny for 
nine transformers. At the end of last month 
it sold another four to TV A, with a bid 
which came 50 per cent lower than the top 
American offer (from Westinghouse). 
ASEA, the big and extremely competitive 
Swedish electrical group, has won big 
orders. The significance of these events 
should not be over emphasised. Trans¬ 
formers are very much the crumbs from the 
electrical table. English Electric is in any 
case particularly well-placed to win orders 
in America because it has big manufactur- 
ing-cum-repair facilities in North America. 
None of the other groups—AEI, Ferranti, 
Bruce Peebles or Parsons—have come up 
with any American orders yet. 

But what it dues mean is that partly for 
technical reasons (American utilities are all 
at once seeing the advantages of high volt¬ 
age lines) and partly because of higher gov¬ 
ernment spending, a lot of orders for elec¬ 
trical equipment arc coming out of America. 
So far Britain has only got some trans¬ 
formers, but redder meat may come. 


WASHING MACHINES 

Imperial Troubles 

D fKECT selling a la Bloofii is a difficult 
horse to ride, as Imperial Monomark, 
Britain's remaining direct seller of wash¬ 
ing machines since Bloom failed, is now 
discovering. Since hire purchase was 
icstrictcd, most recently in February when 
deposits went up tcy 25 per cent and the 
repayment period was shortened to two 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

GOLD RESERVES 

Down again, by £19 million in 

April. 

HP CARS 

April figures nearly 9 per cent 
down on last year: 

the larger fall was in new car buying. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 
Production and deliveries of 
bricks and cement in March 
well up on weather-hit February. 
But stocks of bricks continued to 
build up. to nearly six times the level 
of a year ago. 
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years, IraperiaPs ^ automatics 

have dropped to wcH Wow the 300 a week 
aimed at. Stocks are now piling up in the 
warehouses as automatics continue to come 
in under long-term contracts from Imperial's 
Italian suppliers, Castor of Turin. And^witb 
Imperial committed to its contract with 
C.astor. it could be faced with some knotty 
financial problems—exacerbated by the 10 
per cent surcharge on machines costing £30 
to £35 and for which there is no relief this 
summer. Moreover, Imperial has to con¬ 
tinue with its servicing arrangements on 
machines already sold, whether or not . pre¬ 
sent sales are high enough to cover costs. 

Increased advertising is no way out- as 
Mr Bloom also found since it raises costs 
per inquiry too high. So Imperial has 
been raising capital to tide it over these 
troubles until sales pick up again. The 
suicide last month of Mr Selzer, the driving 
fcrcc behind the firm, must have been a 
>evere blow. The Anglo-Portuguese Bank, 
whose new chairman, appointed th’s week, 
is Sir Isaac Wolf son (who stood by John 
Bloom to the limit), is thought in the in¬ 
dustry to be taking up some of Imperial's 
hire purchase policies and so injecting 
money back into the company. Imperial is 
also trying to cure iis growing stock problem 
by selling at below list price. A deal along 
these lines with Barkers of Kensington fell 
through but seme sort of arrangement has 
been made with General Electric. 

Imperial's trouble is in many respects like 
John Bloom's ; when sales do not go ahead 
fast enough, it is the direct seller who has to 
finance the unsold slocks. Manufacturers 
like Hoover and Hotpoinr can always rely 
on their thousand and one outlets to ease 
the burden of slock bolding. But there is 
a difference. Imperial is selling automatics, 
for which there is a growing demand (the 
share of automatics has risen from 12 per 
cent in 1964 to nearly a quarter of the 
market today), while Bloom sold the 
obsolescent twin tubs. Thus, if Imperial 
can raise the finance, it can steer itself 
away from Mr Bloom’s fare. Bui it will 
have TO watch the competition ; such as 
Hoover's Kevmaiic *‘ which, since the 


abolirjpDi ^pf retail, price omintpx^incc;. 
fallen ffbfc £104 to within £5 or £6 df 
ImpcriaFs Super Automatic at 79 guineai^' 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Cousins Com^s Through 

B road smiles and cigar smoke greeted the 
announcement by the Minister of Tech¬ 
nology at a lunchcmi this week of a new 
scheme to encourage the wider use of 
numerically controlled machine toods in 
British industry. The minister went on to 
add to his popularity with the gathered 
members of the Machine Tools Trade Asso¬ 
ciation by announcing the first batch of pre- 
production orders for advanced mac&ne 
tools—worth £500,000—by his ministry. It 
was the lack of this kind of government 
initiative that led to sharp criticism of the 
Minister of Technology by machine tool in¬ 
dustry leaders just before the election. 

The luncheon marked the opening of the 
firsi ever exhibition in the world entirely 
devoted to numerically controlled machine 
tools. This is a comparatively new—in 
Britain anyway—and growing group of tools 
designed 10 receive operating instructions 
from punched paper or magnetic tape. They 
offer big savings to firms producing 
machined parts in comparatively small 
batches (like most of Britain's engineering 
industry) by making it possible for one 
machine to do many more operations for 
each setting—saving a lot of time now taken 
to move the job around the shop and set 
it up lor each machine—and also reduce the 
skill required by the operator (increasingly 
important with the growing shortage of 
skilled men). Britain has b:cr\ lagging 
behind the Americans in the introduction pf 
numerically controlled machines, but the 
new scheme just announced by the Minister 
should go a long way to stimulate customer 
demand which is dragging bi*hind the 
machine tool makers' ability and willingness 
to supply them. 


P 0 rcantafl« changa from: 



Month 

Index 

1968*100 

Pravioue 

month 

Three 

months ego 

Twelve 

months 

Industrial 
production * 

February 

152 

-1 

nil 

nil 

amploymarn * 

February 

105 8 § 

•»0 2 

-0 1 

■40 

productivity * 

February 

126 8 

i *“1 

nil 


Export trade 

March 

135 

1 -4 

-3 


Retail trade * 

February 

124 

•1 

-1 

'‘2 

Unemployment * 

April 

March 

88 6 

+1 '• 

-2 1 

1 - 5-1 

Wage rates (weekly) 

133 9 

4Q 8 

+3 0 

i -tO'* 

Retail prices 

March 

123 6 

+0 2 

+ 0-4 

j ^*4 J 

Export prices 1 

February 

112 

+1 

+2 

+3 


* SsMsonsf/y adjusted, fndicaton of export end retoll 
trade reflect movements in votume terms, ie.. in value 
at constant pnee. Unemployment refers to numbers 


wholly unemployed, excluding school'leavers, epd 
in April ‘wes running ef an annuel fate of 1.2% 
t Provlaiohat. f fteviaed figure. 



Who CarrioM the Coat ? 

m icbeme will be operatai by the 
National Research Development Cor- 
poratiQO on behalf of the ministry. Manu- 
tactttters of numerically controlled machines 
will be able to enter mto a^eements with 
the N JLD.C. CO offer suitable users “ trial 
period terms.*’ The user will buy the 
machine, but have the right to return it at 
any between 6 and 2^ mondis after 
insuUation. The maker will then pay a 
cuarantecd re-muebase price less a “ smsdl 
iaed charge ** tor each month the machine 
was used plus a premium for the right to 
return it. The N.R.D«C. will make a pay¬ 
ment to the manubeturer to offset the cost 
of re-conditkmtng and re-sclling the 
machine. 

The scheme looks fine on paper, but there 
are many machine tool manufacturers who 
think It needs tightening up considerably 
before it can wora. For a start, there are 
many numerically controlled machines 
which can be written off completely after 
two years if they arc worked properly on a 
three shift basis—^which means the cus¬ 
tomers could return junk heaps to the 
manufacturers and expect the government 
to pay the difference. Machine tod manu¬ 
facturers are also afraid of firms that will 
order a whole row of machmes to compare 
their performance—returning all but the 
one they want in a beaten-up condition. 
This is a risk that the manufacturers must 
be prepared to take but they do not relish 
dbe thought. 


MONEY MARKETS 

Broadening Out 

A SECOND London discount house has 
now broken out of the narrow confines 
of the traditional and relatively stagnaiu 
Lon^n money market. In this instance it 
is Gerrard and Reid, which has bought a 
minority interest in Long, Till and Calvin, 
one of the largest brokers in the local 
authority loan market. Bank of England 
permission was given, just as it was last 
December when Clive Discount bou^t a 
majority holding in Guy Butler, the inter¬ 
bank money brokers. The Bank’s attitude 
all along has been that it would welcome 
expansion by the discount houses into some 
of the Qty*s newer money markets so long 
as die discount houses did not do this in a 
way that would mean lending on money that 
they themselves have borrowed unsecured. 
Gerrard and Reid’s move does not transgress 
this principle. It ref^rds its stake in Long, 
Tfil and Colvin mainly as an investment 
by which it can share in some of the profits 
rather than in the aaual operations of the 
local authority loan market. Long, Till and 
Colvin’s board and its management remain 
unchanged. The finn acts as a broker for 
surplus funds from merchant banks, over¬ 
seas banks and pther lenders including, to 
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a small extent, discount houses them¬ 
selves, Gerrard and Reid among tfaeocL It 
then disects these funds on to the local 
autbocky maricet, whose total mum 
borrowing has shot up some 50 per oent in 
the past mrec years to £ 1.8 bilUon, and now 
exceeds by approximately that margin the 
total of browed funds in the traditional 
discount market. 

The inter-bank market which Clive Db- 
count entered through its merger five 
months ago overlaps with, hut b sljl^Uy 
different from, the local authority market. 
Unlike Long, Till and Colvin, which 
channels funds to local authorities as a 
principal, Guy Butler in the inter-bank 
market acts as a broker for some of the 
surplus funds mainly of the big overseas and 
foreign banks. Most of these are passed 
on to other banks and only a small part are 
direaed into the local authority market. 


IRON ORE 

Half Round the World 

T he Steel Company of Wales’s contract 
to buy 47S,ooo tons of Australbn ore 
is in itself small beer. But the changes to 
the industry that this deal reflects are 
earth^aking: Steel Wales finds it worth 
while to import this bulky, low cost cem- 
modity half across the world in competition 
with ores much closer to home. Hamersley 
Iron (a 60/40 subsidbry of Conzinc Rio- 
tinto and Kaiser) will be sending the Oire 
from its West Australian fields in 60,000 
ton bulk carriers to some Continental deep 
water port, probably Rotterdam. There it 
will be trans-shipped into the smaller boats 
(10-11,000 tens) tbar Steel Wales’s Port 
Talbot can accommodate. Later, when 
Port Talbot has been enlarged, the ore will 
be shipped direct; at the moment, even 
with the extra handling involved, it b still 
cheap ^ ore, and well worth Steel Wales’s 
while.' Tic ore itself is high grade (64 per 
cent iron), low phosphorus and suitable for 
charging straight into the furnace; ’’a 
natural pellet” the importers, BISC (Ore), 
calls it. 

This opens another degree of freedom to 
the steel companies in their choice of raw 
materials. At one time the obvious 
strategic and balance of payments argu¬ 
ments in favour of using sndigenous, but 
low grade, ores almost tilted the balance 
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i^gakm impordog ora at alL Now raR- 
perition from dimp ora bmq^ in bulk 
carriem from plaoes Uke Ubc^ and of 
new techniques which favour gride 
ores, are tilting it the other way-*evea to 
altering the geography of the industry. The 
coast-Rted plants on the Continent are Dm 
symptom of this change. The recent appli- 
cations by Steel Wales and Ridiard Thomas 
and Baldwin to deepen their ports are 
another. In Britain, the only heavy users 
of the extenrive home ora are the com¬ 
panies, like Stewarts and Lloyds, built on 
top of them. The Hamersley contract, fm 
160,000 tons a year from next year, will 
account for only a small part (yi per cent) 
of Steel Wales’ requbements; it could be 
increased. 

Ironically, the Japanese made it possible. 
Once their huge long-term contracts with 
Hamersley and the other Australbn ore 
producers were si^d, a ” base load ” was 
provided for the development of the fields. 
Anything over and above, like the British 
contract, is gravy. From Rotterdam-^r 
wherever it finally chooses—^Hamersley can 
strike anywhere in Europe ; other British 
companies, like RTB which is close to Steel 
Wales, are interested. And a consortium 
of Continental steel producers who were 
reported last year to be looking at a project 
for treating up to 15 million tons of ore a 
year at Rotterdam, are probably more in¬ 
terested still. If diat gets off the ground, 
what will the next move of the British 
producers be ? 


LONfK>N AIRPORT 

Rail, Tube or Neither? 

C ONSIDERABLE pressure for^a tail or tube 
link to London Airport is now coming 
from the newlv established British Airports 
Authority. Mr Peter Masefield, the chair¬ 
man of the Authority, has repeatedly aired 
(if that is the word) the subject in public, 
and, a shoii time ago, asked both the 
London Transport Board and British Rail¬ 
ways to submit tenders. The LTB scheme 
b now in. Essentially, it provides for the 
extension (ff the Piccadilly Line beyond its 
present terminal at Hounslow to the airport. 
The distance is about three miles; the cost 
would be about £11 million; £t million 
less per mile than the Victorb line, since 
the tunnel need only be a shallow one. The 
^ scheme will be presented in about a 
month. It would send a sput; north from 
the existing rail line at Feitham, to connect 
the airport with Victoria station. A third 
scheme, for a mpno-rail costing about £12 
million, does not seem to be a starter. 

Were the LTB scheme to be adopted, the 
tube would have to, stop at near^ every 
station on the existing Piccadilly Ime, and 
take nearly three-quarters of. an hour from 
airport to Piccadilly Circus. Against thb, 
the tube would help airport workers, and 
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could provide a frequent service. The rail 
link would be much quicker (about 20 
minutes), but of necessity give fewer trains 
per hour. Since it comes into Victoria, 
together with the rail link from Gatwick 
Airport, the airlines could be concentrated 
in one terminal, which would make for less 
confusion, if not less congestion. The com¬ 
pletion of the new tube line north from 
Victoria would also give good connections 
with north London. BR is working out a 
number of alternative schemes, at different 
cost levels and with different capacities. On 
the whole BR seems to have the edge, largely 
on the grounds of speed. 

The British Airports Authority is talking 
about pressing for both schemes to be built. 
This is totally unnecessary. In fact, the 
argument should be whether the airport is 
allowed even one scheme. The Chiswick- 
Langley section of the M4 motorway was 
built mainly to help the airport, and it has 
succeeded. The journey time from central 
London is now a reliable 30 minutes, except 
at the worst of the peak, and all the major 
airlines have good bus services. True, 10} 
million people used London airport last year 
—a figure rising 10 per cent a year—but 
market research suggests that half these do 
not want to go to the middle of London, 
anyway. Eventually, both rail and tube 
schemes will come up before Barbara 
Castle’s new London Transport Co-ordina¬ 
tion Committee, of which the chairman is 
Mr Stott, the GLC’s top transportation 
planner. It will not be difficult for him to 
find schemes of higher priority. 
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JRC*s List 


T he government has assembled an 
encouraging team for the board of its 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation. 
When this was first proposed, some months 
ago, the only appoinmiem made was iu 
part-time chairman, Sir Frank Kcarton-^ 
who is Uvdy enough to anyone’s taste, ffis 
deputy and the Corporation's managing 
director (the only full time eppomtment so 
far) is to be Mr Ronald Grierson, a director 
of S. G. Warburg, die merchant bankers. 
Other part-dmers are to be: Mr J, P. 
Berkin, a managing direaor ^ Shell; Mr B. 
Boxall, director of Lindustries; Mr Leslie 
Caimon, president of the Electrical Trades 
Union; Mr B. R. Cant, managing director 
of Hanworthy Engineering; Sir Joseph 
Lockwood, chairman of Electrical and 
Musical Industries; Mr W. G. McGelland, 
director of the Manchester School of Busi¬ 
ness ; Mr Frank Schon, chairman of 
Marchon ; Sir Donald Stokes, chairman of 
1 -cyland Motors ; and Mr C. R, Wheeler, 
chairman of Associated Elecirical Industries. 

To put a merchant banker at the head of 
this list is sensible, particularly from the 
brilliant stable of Warburg’s (where it is 
said that the directors work so hard few of 
them find time to marry); it is a bank that 
has never been fairly beaten in a takeover 
battle. For the Corporation’s work should 
revolve coldly around the finances of re- 
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organisation; to have too heavy an faidui> 
trial bias could open the way to all aorta 
of enthusiasdc, and unprofitable, excesses. 
The other encouraging thine about the list 
is the absence frotn it of the obvious, 
glorious names with which past govern¬ 
ments have been wont to embellish similar 
bodies. No generals, no peers; no solid, 
City orthodoxy. Instead we have men who 
have succeeded, whoee intellects range from 
brilliance to simple common sense—plus a 
theoreddan and one of the cleverest of the 
trade union leaders. It is a good, if not 
wildly imaginative, list. With the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr Ray Brown, of Racal Engineen- 
ing, to succeed Sir Donald Stokes as the 
government’s arms salesman, it looks aa 
though Whitehall is beginning to wake up 
to the realities of where industrial power 
really lies, 

SHORTER NOTE 

After dragging its feet for six months, 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
decided to invest £50,000 in Fairfields, the 
government-backed Glasgow shipyard. Con¬ 
tributions from other unions are likely to 
follow. The decision to invest in the ship¬ 
yard was made at the annual conference of 
the AEU where it also announced that the 
government will soon be doing something 
unorthodox ” at Belfast to save the jobs tx 
the 4,000 workers employed at Short 
Brothers and Harland now facing financial 
difficulties—presumably its new plan to get 
Shorts out 01 aircraft. 


Investment Currency Hoops 


Some market implications of the changes 2. Investment currency accruing from the 

discussed on page 608 : sale of overseas assets may not be reinvested 

. r . unless the criteria on direct investments are 

I. Any portfolio investments made out- 

side the sterling area from the investment investment dollar premium stayed 

dollar pool arc subject to ” voluntary ” re- between 22! and 21 per cent on Wedne^y, 
straints on any net expansion of an but shot up as high as 24^ per cent on 

investor’s overseas portfolio. Thursday. Still, some dealers believe the 

Changing the Rules 

Official Rate 

Investment Dollar Pool 

Pre April, 1965; 

For exceptional direct over¬ 
seas investments promising a 
“ quick and substantial ” 
benefit to British reserves. 

For any “ bona fide ” direct 
or portfolio investment. 

April, 1965; 

For exceptional direct invest¬ 
ments promising '' quicky 
substantial and continuing” 
benefit to British reserves. 

Any “ bona fide ” direct or 
portfolio investments. 

July, 1965: 

No further allocations. 

Any “ bona fide ” direct or 
portfolio investments. 

May, 1966: 

No further allocations. 

For direct investments pro* 
mising “quick, substantial 
and continuing” bentfs,,^: 

British reserve^ 

KBtniiM&rtnvestiaentB 
in - 


premium should settle at aiound 15 per 
cent soon. 

4. One market estimate of the pool’s pre¬ 
sent size is about /300 million, down about 
£-jo million since last July. 

5. Most big companies think the volun¬ 
tary restraints on the sterling area broadly 
reasonable. But one major company doubted 
whether British businessmen would be quite 
as obedient to voluntary” restraints as 
their American counterparts; Britain after 
all has no president. If the Bank or Treasury 
turned down what this company considered 
a reasonable ” request, it might well go 
ahead anyway, telling the authorities to 
legislate if they wanted to. The company 
now owns only 60 per cent of one overseas 
sterling area subsidiary and would lose coor 
trol if that subsidiary found it necessary to 
raise money by equity finandi^ By con¬ 
trast the company let its option go on a 
rights issue by another overseas subsi<tory 
last year, because there it has a laiger 
holdiog and its control was not thr^dtened. 



new regiiiadons on W^^- 
o«day momii^: got it on Wednexfav 
** We diink this was very leason- 
»le of the authorities ” said the 
wietoi. 
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AUSTRALIA COMMON MARKET 

Taking the Long Vtezv More a Compromise 

than a Plan 


Canberra 

usiRMAANS arc a deal less upset about 
British restrictiom on investment 
there than one might think. First instinc¬ 
tive and unsophisticated reaction in and 
around the Australian government was 
understandably of concern over the imme¬ 
diate effects on the Australian balance of 
payments, followed by a desire to wait a 
little to sec just how the controls work. 
There is still considerable doubt about the 
intensity with which the controls will be 
administered. On the face of if, they appear 
to be very .stringent. One Australian com 
ment was that it would need a gold rush to 
justify getting all the monc'y back from an 
investment project in two or three years. 
However, in the three years to June 1965 
the inflow of new money to Australia from 
Britain was $Ai30 million, £52 million, a 
year, excluding undistributed profits, against 
the country's export receipts of $ A 2,600 
million a year and international reserves of 
$A 1,300 million. Moreover, looking ahead, 
it is seen that the British action could bring 
great local opportunities. 

British companies operating in this 
market will net^ funds in order to main¬ 
tain rheir petition in this market. They 
will be allowed to borrow some fixed 
interest money from Australian banks and 
the Australian capital market. But the 
government has made it clear it expects 
share participation for Australians to be a 
part of any such deals except in the case of 
companies which have b^en very long 
esmblishcd in Australia. So some official 
thinking is that the effect of the inhibition 
on the inflow of capital from Britain will 
be to force British companies in Australia 
to sell off part of their businesses in order 
to find the funds to maintain their com¬ 
petitive marker positions. This will give 
Australians an opportunity to buy back 
some of Australia"—at what could be 
bargain prices. Similarly, British wmpanies 
and individuals who own Australwn securi¬ 
ties may well be pushed, increasingly, into 
virtually forced sales. 

However, Australian officials are mystified 
by the British decision to restrict invest¬ 
ment in the profitable Australian market 
while letting ^vestment range relatively 
free in countries tike India where profit 
opportunities would seem far less favour¬ 
able. There is hardly great contldcaEicc that 
this approach will improve the long-v^rtn 
British IBbowe o£ Mwments position. It is 
dsotKHntlid ow^ Sriciab «|WtB to Aus- 
will prot«a|,%e'ha«Bed by the inwt- 
tnent controls: i’ large part m Bntish 


exports are assumed to have been financed 
by British exports of capital. The Australian 
government is gratified that the British gov¬ 
ernment stopped short of direa formal 
exchange control over sterling area trans¬ 
actions. Privately some credit is being 
claimed for Australian representations in 
this; the deputy secretary to the Treasury, 
Sir Richard Randall, was in London for con¬ 
sultations in the planning stages of the con¬ 
trols. But the government sees the future of 
the sterling area as now being very much in 
the meltine pot. There will be some re¬ 
thinking d Australian policy on holding 
sterling over the future. 


FIAT IN RUSSIA 


Half a Million a Go 

T hh long-drawn out negotiations between 
Fiat and the Russians over the purchase 
of a complete motorcar plant came to a 
happy conclusion with a formal signature 
in the Fiat museum in Turin on Wednesday 
evening. Significantly enough the agree¬ 
ments were signed by the Italian credit 
institute involved as well as by Professor 
Valletta, since clearly credit terms arc a 
vital part of the deal. The only figure 
released is that capacity of the plant will be 
2,000 vehicles a day. This is very large— 
about half a million cars a year—half Fiat’s 
total capacity being created in one fell 
swoop and the capital cost cannot be less 
than £200 million. The deal is a memorial 
to Profes.sor Valletta as he retires—and to 
Mr Khrushchev, already retired, who first 
hatched the deal during the Professor’s visit 
to Moscow four years ago. 

The size of the deal, the same as chat now 
proposed by the Russians to the Japanese 
Toyota company, is so great that Fiat is 
probably the only European company big 
and integrated enough to cope with the 
problems involved in planning production 
and ordering the right machinery. Even 
Toyota was taken aback by the size of the 
proposition. So it would not be altogether 
surprising if the Russians turned to one of 
the American motor giants for their next 
deal, since all three have considerable 

experience of working on the scale required 
ikg. Russians. And they are used to 
desighing^^iMa9^uit3^[£ for extremes of 

climate o\^r Siberia and 

North Dakota have climates. 


T he common market Conunission’s first 
exercise in medium-term planning for 
1966-70 bears all the earmarks of compro¬ 
mise. The whole notion of planning for a 
community of six still very independent 
countries looked sticky enough from the 
start. It was complicated furmer by wide 
differences over the role of planning per se. 
The Germans have never been believers in 
its virtues. The French were in theory, but 
not, as it turned out, in practice—at least 
when the plans were other people's and the 
economy French. The Germans offered 
to come around to the majority view that 
each of the six governments should commu¬ 
nicate to its partners its medium-^rerm 
budget proposals, particularly plans for 
investment. They were also ready to co¬ 
ordinate regional development—a proposal 
that could have had excellent practical 
gains for regions with common problems 
but different nationalities, the Palatinate and 
Alsace for example or northern France and 
the Walloon area of Belgium. The French 
would not swallow either proposal, main¬ 
taining both would impair national 
sovereignty. The upshot of all this is a 
plan " confined to simple projections -of 
growth and broad statements of policy. 

It proposes no growth targets, merely 
estimates expected growth, based primarily 
on national returns where available. This 
is not without interest. The German ex¬ 
perts scaled down their original projection 
of a 4.2 per cent annual growth rate for 
1966-70 to 3i per cent on a second look at 
the strains now appearing in the German 
economy^ The revised figure will put Ger¬ 
many very nearly at the bottom of the 
community’s growth league over the period. 
The figures for the other countries are 4.1 
per cent for Belgium, 4.6 per cent for 
Holland, 4.8 per cent for France and 5 per 
cem fer Italy. Only tiny Luxemburg expects 
to lag behind Germany, with an average 
annual growth rate of 3.2 per cent. If the 
Commission has any doubts about all this, 
they are not expressed in the plan. 

It does make some> useful observations, 
however. Adding together the needs that 
each country wants to satisfy, the Com¬ 
mission points out that the Six will have to 
increase their public investments much 
more rapidly than their total national pro¬ 
duct (by 8i per cent arainst 4.3 per cent 
on average) and so will have to restrain the 
rise in consumption over the period. The 
Commission reccininends increased taxes. 
It does not see incomes policy taking this 
Continued on page 620 
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Hill, Samuel 
opens in New York 


Hill, Samuel opens in New York this week. The office, 
at 430, Park Avenue, will assist British, European and 
North American clients in raising medium and long-term 
finance in the British and international capital markets, in 
arranging transatlantic acquisitions and joint ventures, and 

in managing company pension funds. 


Hill, Samuel & Co. Ltd. • 100, Wood St., London, E.C.2 • National 8011 
Hill, Samuel Inc. • 430, Park Ave., New York, N.Y.10022 • Tel. 421.4920 
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Dear Traveller 

HElieire are ‘three wayrs te so frem 

London to Manchester or Liverpool. 

By air, hy road or by rail. 

The most sensible way of deciding 
which route is best, would be to i^ry 
all three. If you haven’t the time or 
money to spend experimenting -- go by 
rail. 

That will be the choice of those 
who have tried all other routes, anyway. . 
You-re. Bi.no e rely 

I inter-City 
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LOppcr to Ajrtcas west const on the Benguela Raihvay 
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Angola's Copper 
Railway 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESin:)NDENT 

Railways in the developed west have 
a habit of being shoddy, expensive and 
unprofitable all at once. In undeveloped 
Angola, the Benguela Railway is charming 
and makes money loo—with no engines 
burning—eucalyptus from the company's 
own forests cf 93,000 trees. 

It took 25 years to finish the 830-mile 
single track from Lobito to the border of 
Katanga, and it takes two days to travel the 
distance. The carriages, old-fashioned and 
lovingly preserved, are rich wood, green 
leather and shining metalwork. The track is 
bordered with grass huts, excited children, 
and endless eucalyptus trees that are fed 
into the engine. Once in a very long while, 
there is a real lion. At each halt, the station- 
master welcomes the train in a fine tropical 
—plastic—sun helmet. Every few miles 
there is a siding and someone telephones 
through to ask is the next stretch of line 
dear? In a country like Angola this pays 
better than electric signalling gear, just as 
it is more economic to employ a gang of 
labourers rather than a machine to shift a 
rock the size of a car. Last year the Bcn- 
guela Railway made a net profit of £2.3 
million, the equivalent of a return of 6.8 per 
cent on its balance sheer capital of £34 
million. 

Yet for the first time since the line was 
opened in 1931, the company is attempting 
a major change in its onerations. Not, as 
yet, from men to machines: Angola has not 
developed enough for that. The hope is to 
get a large slice of Zambian traffic. Now the 
railway lives almost exclusivclv off servicing 
the Angolan hinterland and ferrying 
minerals our of Katanga. No matter how 
the Rhodesian confrontation ends, it is a 
safe bet that Zambia will press on for addi¬ 
tional outlets to the sea. The controversial 
rail link to Dar es Salaam ha.s just cropped 
up once more in discussions between 
Zambia and Tanzania. In additio>n, the two 
governments and the Italian Fiat motor 
company arc planning a road link with Dar 
es Salaam, which would make the proposed 
railway a more dubious venture still. 

Now, the Benguela Railway Company has 


approached the Zambian government pri¬ 
vately with an offer to double its present 
capacity if Zambia will sign a long-term 
contract agreeing to ship a regular 20 per 
cent of IIS copper through Lobito. Indeed, 
the railway would like to go further even 
than this by building an extra spur direct 
to the Zambian border if only Zambia will 
promise enough traffic to make it worm 
while. 

The railway has already begun to profit 
from the additional Zambian traffic thrown 
its way by the Rhodesian rebellion. The 
company's net operating receipts rose by 
about 40 per cent in the first quarter this 
year. To a large extent this reflected a ten- 
ft)ld rise in freight to Zambia coupled with 
a renewal of copper shipments from Zambia 
now running at a monthly average of 5,000 
ions and expecied to reach 10,000 tons by 
mid-year. 

A regular 20 per cent of Zambia's copper 
would equal, at present production, about 
140,000 tons a year, or rather more copper 
than has been freighted along this line our 
of Katanga in recent years. Coupled with 
additional freight into Zambia on anything 
approaching the scale of recent months, this 
could boost earnings considerably. 

Nor would doubling the line's present 
capacity of ij million tons a vear involve 
very much. The plan is to take the I20 
miles of track between Lobito and Cubal 
through gentler counirv than the present 
mountain route, where sleep gradients and 
sharp curves make it 
necessary to split a 
normal train in two for 
the stretch. The rail¬ 
way believes the new 
track could be built in 
two years and that the 
outlay, including for 
additional rolling stock, 
would not be more than 
£5 million. 

The Benguela Rail¬ 
way's dependence on 
Uqion Miniere du Haul 
Kataqga is partly 
incesruous. Tanganyika 


Concessions owns 90 per cent of the 
Benguela Railway's equity and all of hs 
debentures; it also has a 14 f>iT cent stake 
in Union Miniere. Union Miniere on its 
side makes it a policy to ship regularly 
through Beira, Matadi and Dar es Salaam 
a$ well as Lobito in order to keep all options 
open. The Benguela Railway would like 
similarly 10 lessen its dependence -not so 
much on Union Miniere, perhaps, but on a 
single territory. Ideally, it would like to 
build an extra 200 mile spur from around 
Liiso to the Zambian border. The 700-milc 
link that Zambia would then need to build 
inside its own territory to connect with the 
copper-belt would provide the best 
guarantee of additional traffic. But this 
project, which would cost the Benguela 
Railway alone perhaps £5 million, is rather 
more remote than the projected Cubal link. 
If Zambia is going to build an extra 70O 
miles of track, it would probably prefer to 
run it through an African country. 

Yet the risks involved in committing a 
greater proportion of Zambia's copper lo 
the Angolan route are, paradoxically, some¬ 
what greater for the Benguela Railway, 
which is willing and eager to take them, 
than they arc for the Zambian governmenr. 
It is likely to hesitate nor in sending more 
copper along the existing route through 
Katanga perhaps, but in building a new 
spur of Zambian railway line to the 
Angolan border where it would link with 
the new spur that Benguela Railway is 
ready to build inside Angola. The risk for 
the Benguela Railway is that if Angola's 
status changes at all in the future then it 
can change only into an African country, 
which might, conceivably, nationalise the 
railway. Even if this dees net happen, the 
railway's concession provides for its transfer 
to Portugal in the year 2001 (though in the 
event this could still be renegotiated). By 
contrast, the risks for Zambia seem small 
and economically the route seems more 
sensible than the proposal to build a track 
to Dar es Salaam. Come to that, there is 
no guarantee that Zambia and Tanzania 
will love each other for ever. 
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CtfNlwiNmt from pag0 616 
ttfck. M. Morjoitn in private \m dubbM 
iiiooaies policy in the community “ moie « 
a ahMan than a reality.” The same might 
be and of the Commission’s plan. 


BFTA 

One Gun Spiked 

B ritain's public disputes with its fellow 
clubmen may now shift from Bergen 
to Montreal. Until Mr Callaghan got up 
on Tuesday, the meetings of the Efta 
countries in' Norway next week promised 
to be rough for his colleagues—and Mr 
Jay's clumsy references to Norway's revenue 
tax on cars at the opening of the British 
trade fair in Oslo were not tailored to lighten 
their ordeal. The Efta countries were 
geared up for a strong attack on Britain's 
surcharge. In the event, they have got the 
victory without the campaign, an assurance 
that the surcharge will go, as scheduled, in 
November. 

The satisfaction of that should make up 
for any nagging doubts about some of the 
other oudget pronouncements, at least for 
all but Ir&nd. There could be questions 
about the new selective employment tax. 
Efta's rules arc even tougher than Gatt’s 


KEY INDICATORS 

I WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Our all-Items indicator rose 0 9 
points in the week to May 4th, 


Copper recovered £65 to £580 a 
ton in the week to Wednesday, but 
eased again by £11 a ton in 
Thursday's trading. Prices of both 
tin and rubber edged up during 
the week. But in contrast, all 
foods slipped back— by an average 
1 \ per cent. 


Index I Percentage 

IfSSnIOO I ohenge'on 

I j One j Twelve 

April May month months 
27 4 \ ago ago 

ALL ITEMS I 104 7 10S 6 . - 4 S l -O S 
Food Se 4 94 a -30, -4*6 

Fibres > 107 1 107 1 r 0 9 i7 2 

Metals I 22S S I 249 0 -18 7 | i7 9 

The Ecouenustt Commodity Puce inditelo/ includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according ro their 
miatrve shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these. 
axeepf the metal group, are provisional because 
,tluotatioos for tea and wool are not yet evailabla 
beyond lest week. 
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against export subsidies, sp^ifying chat 
taxes must have ndtber the intentioii nor 
the effect of acting directly on the trade 
balance of a member country. But a$ it 
stands now the employment tax looks too 
unselective to attract much trouble on this 
scoie—that presumably was one point of 
the exercise. The only other measure apply¬ 
ing to all Efta countries, the tightening of 
the rules under which the Capital Issues 
Committee will allow issues in London, 
should ruffle no one: the grandiose gesture 
of giving every Efta member access to the 
London market some two years ago in 
Lisbon has in practice been a dead letter 
virtually from its inception. For most of 
the delegates to Bergen, next week should 
be a rather pleasant interlude: Ireland may 
have to look to its big sterling area col¬ 
leagues for active sympathy if Britain's new 
voluntary restraints on sterling area invest- 
mcni prove too tight. 


OKRMAN CREDIT 

Reining in the Banks 

Frankfurt 

E arly this week, the German Bundes¬ 
bank took a further step towards 
tightening credit. It has limited to DM i 
billion its buying of bank acceptances from 
Privatdiskont, iIk- German money market's 
acceptance house and broker set up under 
the Bundesbank’s aegis a few years ago. 
Formerly it rediscounted bank acceptances 
from Privardiski)ni without limit. 

This looks a minor move but it could 
prove important. The DM i billion ceiling 
is, supposedly, about the amount of bank 
acceptances the central bank now holds and 
corresponds to 15 per cent of its total hold¬ 
ing of bills. By imposing a limit, the 
Bundesbank has barred the banks from 
stepping-up a method of borrowing that has 
become increasingly popular in the last few 
months, and which, without the new restric¬ 
tion, would probably have been used even 
more in future. For ohc sale of bank 
acceptances fall outside the quotas which 
have always existed for other bills and which 
themselves had recently been cut back again. 
The Bundesbank's increasing stiffness may 
make the banks try even more than before 
to raise money abroad and repatriate their 
cash surpluses deployed in the Eurodollar 
market. Doubtless the Bundesbank would 
not hesitate to block this outlet too. 

For the time being, the Bundesbank is 
taking quite dainty bites at the credit cherry. 
There is no intention yet of raising bank 
rate, which would probably not deter in¬ 
dustry’s demand for credit, and would add a 
quota of hot money to fbe embarrassing 
capital inflow. But it remains true that, 
despite a fall in money supply over the last 
half-year, the Bmidesfannk's resi^ioos have 
not lowered bank lending at alt so far. 
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AIR COMPENSATION 

Quadrupled 

U NDER American pressure, and with the 
greatest show of reluctance, the 
majority of airlines have informally agreed 
(the formalities come later) to raise the limit 
of compensation automatically paid on the 
death of a passenger from j(^6,ooo to nearly 
£27,000. At present, insurance represents 
about one per cent of operating costs; this 
new limit could put the insurance bill up 
by 50 per cent. Some airlines have been 
wailing that the air transport industry as a 
whole will be paying out more than $20 
million in premiums a year. Which will 
make the insurance brokers happy, will 
probably make those airlines still self- 
insuring have second thoughts, and means 
that the compensation to families of passen¬ 
gers killed in a sizeable air crash could run 
between £2! million and £3 million instead 
of—as now—rarely exceeding £600,000, 
Some airlines are even now abiding by a yet 
older international agreement that limits 
compensation to £3,000 a passenger. 

Airlines invented, and their governments 
accepted, the principle of automatically 
accepting liability for an accident, and auto¬ 
matically limiting the amount of compensa¬ 
tion paid for one. They did so because of 
the difficulty of deciding whose fault the 
accident was, and who, if the passenger 
came from one country, the aircraft was 
owned by another, and the accident 
occurred in a third, should decide respon¬ 
sibility and the award. It was convenient; 
it was also mean. The Americans have 
complained for many years that neither 
£3,000 nor the newer £6,000 limit observed 
by Britain among others bore any relation 
to the earning capacity of most American 
passengers. Poorer countries retorted that 
nearly £27,000 bore no relation to the earn¬ 
ing power of theirs. The two sides have 
been approaching deadlock for nearly a 
year; the crunch became imminent when 
the Americans threatened to withdraw en¬ 
tirely from all international arrangements 
about compensation unless the limit was 
raised. Foreign airlines flying into the 
United States were so horrified at the 
thought of fighting a compensation case in 
American courts that late last week, a bare 
fortnight before the American deadline, they 
capitulated and agreed to a sum that is still 
lower than the original American starting 
point of nearer £30,000. Or agreed to 5 
when flying in or near North America. 
Lower limits still rule in other parrs of the 
world. This is something passengers need 
to watch. 


CONGO REFINERY 

Which Witch? 

T he Belgian government is doing its belt 
to stay outside a noisy commercial 
qniiafrel in the Congo. Friday was ikie 
lightly unrealistic deadline demanded of 
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considering \ 

Canada? 

for new building sites... 

Consult us at the ground-work stage. Use the co-ordinated 
services of Royal Bank’s over looo branches throughout 
Canada. There are many ways in which we can provide 
practical help to anyone wishing to begin, or extend, 
business interests in Canada. Enquire at either of our two 
London offices. 





TH E ROYAL BAN K O F CANADA 

Jfu'oiporaud in Canoda in 186^ with limited liability 

HEAD office: MONTREAL * ASSETS OVER $6,000^000^000 

LONDON branches: main branch 6 Lothbury EC2 • MONarch 6633 
WEST END 2 Cockspur Street swi ■ WHitehall 7921 


77-/1 HI n «/„*//< i (-/ rnotd 

$46,500,000 

Prince Albert Pulp Company Ltd. 

5.20% Guaranteed Notes 

due January 1, 1989 

(pjyahk'jn 1’.S Funds) 

Prince Albcrl Pulp Conupany Ltd. was recently org^mized under the laws of Saskatchewan 
to construct and operate a 650 ton per day bleached kraft pulp mill near Prince Albert. 
The capital stock of the company is owned 70% by Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., and 30% 
by the Province of Saskatchewan. The above Notes ha\e been guaranteed by the Province. 


Dhtil of the itbow Notes u as m^otioted 

by th( undersigned, 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


April 26,14^ 
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This annotmcemcnt j^ffuars as a marur of recorJ mly. 


KINGDOM OF BELGIUM 

U.S. $20,000,000 p«*r rfiil ^’l’oa^urv BoiuIr One 1000 


T tie placing <•! Ifie e<ii(r'ritin(ii*i| Uoiids Ici- H-d ftrjejtelv !»\ lli#* 

aiid tl«e\ mil Oem .iiiri are iifit Bt'inft ofl'M'i d lu lUe pLOOic. 


SAMUEL Mf)NrA(;U & CO. LID. 

BANK OF LONDON & SOU IH AMERICA LID. HANQ.UE BELGE LTD. 
CANADIAN IMPERIAT. BANK OF COMMERCE HILL, SAMUEI. & CO. T/FD. 
KI.EINWORI, BENSON LID. WHFIE, WELD & CO. 


what i 




This is a new and most 
attractive group pension 
scheme — Controlled 
Funding and Participation 
in profits for schemes 
approved under section 
379 of the Income Tax 
Act of 1952 

Competitive rates 
Flexible and simple 
Profits at vesting 


ROYAL 

INSURANCE i 
\ GROUP / 


Ask us for details 
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the Italian oil complex, ENI, for pro¬ 
ducing a new draft agreement to cover the 
refinery that it is building in the Congo. 
Even to those familiar with Italian skill, 
in landing heavy construction contracts 
under the noses of mightier international 
competitors, ENFs capture of this one three 

years ago represented a coup. Eetto^ 

fina waa interested, and the Congo is Bel'* 
gium's commercial hunting, ground 

American dipkanoatic influence was also said 
to be rooting for a BelgiaiHAmerican consop* 
tium. 



Mobntu: Sparks in the mixture 


Building has kept to schedule, the refinery 
will be finished this year, but probably more 
expensively than anyone had barg^iinedon. 
During this time, negotiations between ENI 
and the big oil distributors like Peirofina, 
Shell and Texaco to take some of the output 
have dragged on inconclusively. Until last 
month when Mr Mobutu's Congolese gov¬ 
ernment, probably unwittingly, set an cx- 
plo.sivc spark in the tank. It demanded that 
ENI give the government a 51 per cent 
e hare—against the 50-50 arrangement 
agreed in 1962-63 ; and that ENI arrange 
by May 6ih to share ita 49 per cent with the 
other oil companies. 

This was embarrassing for everyone. 
With a number of Belgian advisers in Mr 
Mobutu's government, ENl's natural re¬ 
action—at least in public—has been to 
blame. Belgium, and by implication- Petro- 
iina, inuttering.daxkly.about repercussions in 
European oil markets. But if the cost of 
the refioery isTar enough above the original 
$12.7 million estimate^ and the throughput 
nearer an uneconomic 600,00a cons per. year 
than a million, tons, the other oil companies 
will be much more interested in a commeir 
dal marketing arrangement than in an 
equity stake. If Mr Mobutu has been ad** 
vised to ask for Belgian, partidmtion, the 
advice probably came from a l^lgian im¬ 
pressively OUT oi touch with Belgian wishes. 


FINLAND 

Trade is No Help 

F tm^AMfy is the favctired rcdpknt of aid 
frotti more than one source. It is a 
Tactical pawm in the aid competition, it 
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comes high m the sp e ctro ra of World Bank 
crodhwo^iiess^ and ir has^ been able to 
supplement bi-lateral* and* World Bank aid 
loans by longrterm bond borrowing in over¬ 
seas markets. Yet the last year Finland 
showed a surplus on the balance of trade 
was 1959, since when the best that it 
has been able to achieve was a momentary 
recovery to a current account deficit of 
$60 million in 1963. By 19^5 the deficit 
was up to a record $185 million (700 
million Finnish marks), and even the most 
sanguine observer? reckon'that there cannot 
be a great deal of improvement m t966f. 

Only in the last year have the oounti7*^5 
foreign exchange reserves begun to suffer 
to anything like an equivalent degree. Ih 
previous years its < ability and propensity to 
borrow abroad has been the primary cause 
in keeping, the reserves' up. fn 1964, when 
the trade dt&dt was only, a little below 
1965*8, the net increase in Finland's long 
term borrowing was as much as 534 million 
marks—almost 80 per cent of the deficit. 
In 1965, this fell dramaucally 10 plus idi 
million marks, and over 77 per cent of this 
came from a good y^r in thabopd markets 
of the world: This year the bond markets 
show every sign of drying up ; Finland’s 
deikit docs not. 

The namral result is that a number of 
observers, including one or two journah, 
arc setting a devaluation bandwagon rolling. 
Though there has been a slight improve¬ 
ment during the first quarter of 1966, the 
reserves at the end of last year were only 
enough to cover six or seven weeks’ im¬ 
ports. The forest industry, which with 
paper accounts for up to 50 per cent of 
Finland’s exports, has let ir be known that 
with a wage race on it is only a matter of 
time before business is unprofitable at rfie 
cnrrefTt rate of exchange. Lcmg<-term aid 


FINLAND'S BOBROWING 




iMiFEBaTAItS 

wremiftrioNAL 

FINANCJAi 

tMKTUTIOMS 


OTHfK rniANCUt 
CKIIHTX 

snmiEits' 

ciaiTs 



will continue to come to Fiirdand—only last 
week the World Bank approved a $20 
million Irtan for Fmland^s road pro|yanime 
—but the pressure for devaluation is likely 
TO mount, and already cstlraafes of a 25^50 
per cent devaluation asccompsnkd a 
severe bout of deflation ave‘bring tnged on 
the govennnent. 


PeHUVlAN* STEEL 

The Stmth American Way 

Lima 

A t the end of last month, tenders were 
finally submitted by four international 
gioups for the lortg*awaited extension to 
Peru's main steel plant at Chimbotc, incur- 
puraiing: rolling mills expected to cost $43 
million. The fiasco of the Mantaro dam, 
which t hie Peruvian govenunene took away 
from. OH' Angto-German fiim and ggve: to 
an Italiaa consortium, does not 8{)pear to 
have put either the British or the Gecniaas 
off bidding. German Fi^rrostal i$ tendering 
on its own.; British; Wellnun and German 
Siemag are bidding Jointly; the Italians are 
again in the running with Fiaaider. The 
fourth contender is Japanese Mitsui. 

Chimboic. has a tortuous history; The 
decision to enlarge the plant was made in 
1.962, 'The then president, Manuel Prado^ 
authorised the Corporaddn dd Santa to 
raise production from 551OOO tons to 
2504PQO tons. The plant was to have been 
built by the Swiss Overseas Industries Con- 
struciicin, which also undertook to find 
the $130 million finance. OIC then 
subcontracted construction to Fcrrootal. 

'This arrangemem came under heavy 
attack; Corporacidn dd Santa itself was 
reformed at^d was obliged to operate through 
a management company, Sogesa. When 
President Belaunde came to power in 1963 
he canceUed'dit OICFerrostal contract and 
asked the World Bank’s help in what was 
fast becoming a political and industrial mess. 
The World Bank put in the British consul- 
tanls, Ji?hn Miles, who rccommcDdcd expan¬ 
sion in two stages. The. second stage, the 
rolling mill ftur flat products, is now within 
sight of achievement. Behind a armfort- 
al^ tariff wall of 100 per cent, on 
imported steel, Chimbotc should soon be 
creeping up from its present levd of 
78,000 tons a year.» and IklaundCv's thirst fdf 
progress should be partially appeased. 


SHORITER N&TE 

Late last month, Gatt put the cat 
among the texrile pigeons whm it labelled 
as illegal Britain’s new five-year 
s c h em e to Ifimt textite impmtr imoiftrUK. 
The BHthh negprjatbim went cttdte a hmg 
way to make the scheme mote ag^eealfl^ to 
Giatfr Gbiton T ca ct gfa Owiimfitee, btft 
it wasn’t hivfnj any. Thft ir a pfty. 
Britain’s jfikns are fllcgar although Bnportb 
trice ppwards of jji per cent of the OR 
matket*; AriitHcafr mlt Sttropean^ amrree- 
monts evtir thoui^ they allW 

imptki^ Ksf thm wb per cem oi their 
marietta. 

is now worictng* subject to small modiika^ 
tfonw—wffl’ gp dhmd irrespwtive of Gatt*k 
mov^ h^ffiise the Govemmenr was com^ 
mitted tp it. All that Gatt &aar dbne is 
to deprive Britaitt of a IMb mnw dl 'Wfiri 
image it has left as a* dianHdi^ of les^ 
devaldped Gouittries ; and itaeff Ibek tmfair. 
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budget reactions 


No Overkill 


T he City had its loins girded for two 
major shocks—neither of which 
occurred. It had expected a gifts tax—or 
at least some closing of the many loopholes 
in estate duties—and a dose of orthodox de¬ 
flationary ineasures. The relief was there¬ 
fore great/but the market reaction was 
highly significant of the future. 

The payroll tax budget is the first genuine 
bull signal the market has had for months. 
Yet the rise in prices was largely an auto¬ 
matic jobbers’ rcaaion, not the result of 
any release of pent-up demand. The Econ- 
omist-Extcl Indicator rose by 4 points, 
roughly i%> in the first hours of dealing 
on Wednesday in a move first noticed in 
after-hours dealings on Tuesday. A slight 
reaction followed before there was another 
gain of a point after lunch. More signifi¬ 
cantly, the number of bargains, at 95725^ 
was low, even below the level of the same 
day the week before. The only real demand 
was for short-dated gilt-edged stocks, a 
haven for relieved surtax payers. On Thurs¬ 
day the market was caught short of stock 
and there was a rise of 5 points more— 
which reflected the thinness of the market 
more than the demand. 

For profit margins are falling. But com¬ 
panies are still investing and have now 
largely used up their reserves of cash. So 
they will make even more calls on the fixed- 
interest market. Cash flow will be depleted 
by the full impact of income-tax on divi¬ 
dends, and any hope of deferring the bad 
day through use of Clause 85 (transitional 
relief) was knocked on the head. So the 
prospect of issuing at higher rates or for 
longer periods now confronts any borrower 
who had hoped for money—say for twenty- 
five years—at 7J%. Medium sized com¬ 
panies are already paying over 7i % for 25- 
ycar debentures. 

Shares of banks and insurance companies 
suffered unduly—their profits per man are 
after all pretty high. The combination 
of payroll and betting tax naturally hit 
entertainment shares: here bingo seems the 
only safe bet. In retailing, lie market has 
already noted that department stores with 
their emphasis on personal service will suffer 
more from the tax than the chains. The 
badly-hit building section was already de¬ 
pressed-some thought over-depressed—^by 
the slackness of new construction and stock¬ 
piling of bricks. On the positive side, the 
hunt is on for low-margin high-wage cost 
manufacturing industries, where the payroll 
premium could make a great difference to 
dividend prospects. 

The Qty’s pre-budget gloom over rates 


of income and corporation taxes was 
typically overdone ; corporation tax at 40% 
came as a relief. While the flow of mcmey 
into unit trusts continues there is little like¬ 
lihood of any serious setback in equities. But 
assuredly if the small man is tempted back 
to national savings or building societies then 
the insurance companies will provide no 
support for the market dicing the present 
combination of profit squeeze and high re¬ 
turns on gilt-edged. 


WALL STREET 

Mr Ackleys Frost in May 

New York 

OR the past three years Wall Street has 
been able to count on a strong lift four 
times a year when major corporations issue 
their quarterly profit reports. But in the 
last two weeks, as analysts added up first- 
quarter figures which showed aggregate pro¬ 
fits of the nation’s bigger corporations up 
somewhere between 10 and (depend¬ 
ing on who did the compiling), the stock 
market responded with a sharp slide. By 
Wednesday night this had wiped out nearly 
±c whole of the late March-April price 
gains and dropped the Dow-Jones industrial 
average to within three points of its 1966 
low, reached in early March. On Thursday 
there was every sign of a further slide. 

The decline was hardly confined to the 
blue chips represented in the average, 
either: on both Tuesday and Wednesday a 
wide majority of all issues traded on the 
New York exchange (1,014 on Tuesday, 858 
on Wednesday) dropped in price. Strangely 
enough, though, even such a sweeping de¬ 
cline could not wholly dampen the specula¬ 
tive enthusiasm of traders in low-priced 
stocks and of mining and electronics shares 
—-even though the decline was preceded by 
a well-publiased spate of warnings against 
just such speculative activity. Though some 
recent speculative favourites, such as Sperry 
Rand, were eff on Wednesday, others, such 
as Control Data, Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Roan Selection Trust stubbornly rose frac¬ 
tionally amid the general downturn. 

The immediate trigger of the Tuesday- 
Wednesday drop is hardly in question. If 
the rising profits did not attract the eye of 
investors, they definitely did catch the eye 
of Ml Gardner Ackley, President Johnson’s 
chief economic adviser. In a speech printed 
in Tuesday’s papers, Mr AcUey not only 
again raised the question of a possible tax 



Increase, but wondered aloud whether pro¬ 
fits might not be getting too high partly, at 
least, from unjustified price increases. Mr 
Ackley’s comments promptly turned what 
had been a gentle slide into a steep one— 
although he did not threaten anything 
specific. Mr Ackley, as happens so often 
when an individual’s utterances cause a 
market slump, did crystalise rather sharply 
some nagging investor uncertainties. A^rt 
from any worries about specific possible 
actions out of Washington many investors 
are too nervous about the open-endedness 
of the Vietnam war and inflationary pres¬ 
sures, to take profit increases as the augury 
for the future that they usually are. 


PYE OF CAMBRIDGE 

Thank you Mr Stanley 
and Good~night 

A lmost exactly two years before his 
resignation from the chairmanship of 
Pye of Cambridge, announced this week, 
Mr Charles Orr Stanley was saying: “Over 
the next four or five years Pye shares will 
go to many times their present value (20s. 
4 Id.) and to 30s. quickly.” They are now 
Ss. 6d., after recovering qd. since the 
news of Mr Stanley’s resignation. There 
is to be a reorganisation into four operating 
divisions: Cooper Bros are already doing a 
management audit, and will be reinforced 
by financial advice from Morgan Grenfell. 

Mr Stanley’s problem was that he was too 
good a salesman, convinced that there was 
no market so bad that he couldn’t sell his 
way into it. In Pye’s case this was not 
helped by the fact that its capacity to make 
television sets was increased by the purchase 
of Ekeo five years ago, and that Pye was 
slow into television rentals which account 
for over three-quarters of sales. And like 
so many latecomers it got landed with some 
of the less attractive outlets for rented sets. 

The future of Pye clearly lies in a drastic 
reduction of manufacturing capacity on 
domestic appliances, which has already 
begun, and a halt to the last two years’ 
irregular rushes into new products like gas 
space heaters and twin-tub washing 
machines. In other fields, Pye has a 
number of very sound businesses. Pye 
Records, jointly owned with ATV, is 
making serious inroads into the market: 
Pye is a contender for a lot of the business 
going with the re-equipment of television 
stations for colour—and for local radio 
stations. Ether Controls, the instrument 
business, is also a good one. The departure 
of Mr Stanley could coincide with the be¬ 
ginning of a solid recovery for Pye although 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY CENTROZAP: 

Complete iron ore mines, preparation and 

. “*-Inrines. 

MachineiY, equipment and tools for coal, 
ore and other mining industries. 

Drilling rigs and tools for geological 
exploration, drilling for oil, water arid 
blast hole drilling at quarries. 

Mining safety and rescue equipment 



fM$a§0 Me $gtMr» to buKeott kmo in whieh you an Intonated. Fub 

MomationyyUboaaMaaaqcnatpoa^bhf. 

□ Complete iron ore mines, preparation and 
dressing of collieries and other mlfiqriil mines. 

□ Machinery, equipment and 

ore and o^qr mlnlng. ,lndu8jtri(Ste* t 

' V. ' " i '*^‘1 “I I ) 

□ Olilling rigs ai^ t0Ql6.n>f g^logical 

. ,,fi;g>loiption, ,drjliing fdrm't^ator and 

^tHl^hQlbdrilttng 

□ Mining safety and rescue equiprnent 



YOUR REMARKS 

(Phase note your questions and querhs here}. 
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fturtdai stringencies triB ptedude divi* 
dettd payments for some time and so bityers 
need be in no hurry. 

DIRECTORS* BONUS SCHEMES 

Who Gets Paid and 
Who Gets Told 

HE Budget Itts a special clause to en¬ 
sure dun beoefia under stock ration 
schemes are liable to inoome tax and sivtax 
at the time oprioos are granted, and not 
when th^ are taken up. Most sudi 
are sensible, since they link managerial 

OGILyY AND MATHER 
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rewards to a riiare price which is directly 
affected by what t|w managers do. And 
the new tax deterrent creates an even bigger 
problem for those companies that had not 
indulged in schemes like the ill-fated Garda 
"nust. In these more controversial execu¬ 
tive incentives, company funds are lent at 
a low fixed rate of interest to investment 
trusts whose equity—^heavily geared by the 
cheap loans—^was owned ny hidcy senior 
executives. Two more of these have come 
to light within the last week. 

One, the Second Premier, was unearthed 
by the London Evening News. It oomes 
from the 117 Broad Street group run 




“At 60 miles an hour the loudest noise 
in this new Rolls-Royce comes from 
Mr David Ogilvy laughing on his way 
to the bank’^ 


There arc few advertising men wbo can 
daim international faxne as great as that 
of their slt^ns: fewer who can translate 
their fame in hard cash. Mr David Ogilvy 
is one qI the lucky few. The combination 
of his “ old ” British agency Mather & 
Crowther, which supported him when be 
first went to the United States, and his own 
American agency is now called Ogilvy and 
Mather, and the shares have just bm 
issiied and. quoted in London and New 
York, BuCg although 0 & M is idativdy 
larger in Britain than in Amonica—it k 
fourth among British, eighteenth unong 


American agencies in terms of b!iilings--ft 
is New York which is calHng the tune. So 
the shares at their issue price of $22 (plus 
dollar premium) arc only for the brave. 

Only one major British agency is quoted 
in London, Dorland, which last year took 
over Crawfords, It and its unquoted fellows 
will be badly hit by the payroll tax, by the 
lack of buojfancy in advertising revenue, 
and by continued cost squeezes. But the, 
bigger agencies will be certain gatoers at 
eapense of sxnalto ones, and, on the Ameri* 
cem pattern, we con expea ip see a numher 
following Mr Ogilvy’s example. 


#27 

by the kte Mr Harley Dfaytoogiaventora o( 
GaMa. Second Pttuiiet benefited a»ca- 
rives in a number ^ eompanks asaodaied 
with the group, which has now confimied 
that these are riia only trusts of this sort 
it has been responsible for. The future of 
Second Premier witi be voted on at the 
appropriate Annual General Meetings with* 
in the next few weeks^which tfaey should 
have been without benefit of newspaper 
vigilance. The meetkgs will give die in* 
vestment iusdtutions tht chance to oppose 
the scheme in public, instead of exerobing 
pressure, as they so often do, merely bdhind 
the scenes. 

There is one ground on which all die 
schemes uncovered so far fall down. They 
were not revealed to the public sharehokiiers 
at the earliest possible opportunity. Because 
of this inexcusable lapse, the idea of such 
schemes has been condemned out of hand: 
which is perhaps unfair. There are some 
institutions in the City and elsewhere which 
depend for their profitability purely aild 
simply on the investment 6 t dealing 
a very few people. These people are fuffly 
aware of their strength: most of them could 
have bad decent careers elsewhere and are 
in the City because they want to make 
capital gains. If they work for partnerships 
or private companies, arrangements are 
easily made for them to participate b profits 
or get financial advantages b other ways, 
through cheap loans for house purchase, or 
shares b a portnerslup bought on a cr^t 
basis. There nky well be a few cases where 
public companies can justify such schemes: 
a tecemt one abandoned by the Philip Hill 
Investment Trust may be a case b pobr. 
But each situation has to be consider^ on 
ks merks—and before it comes into opera¬ 
tion. 


EUROPEAN CAPrrAL MARKETS 

Luring the Little Man 

A n attempt to attract new bvestors to 
Europe's overburdened mtematkmal 
capiul markets is bebg made by the Banque 
de Bruxelles and its pardy owned afllbtni 
the Intemationai Bank of Luxembuig, wfill 
the launching of the first open-oided fuml 
specialising b foreign currency bond issuea. 
It Is to be known as the Renta Fond and 
its units will be offered at 2,80Q Bdgbo 
francs, the equivalent of $36 each. Thm 
are intended to appeal to the bdividual 
investor who has thus far played only a 
mbimal role b die btemat(onal bond 
market, pardy because dollar bonds are 
usually denominated in units $1,000 each. 
Renta Fond hopes to offer its bvestors an 
bitial yield of 6%. This would allow it a 
margb of as much as a full point, especially 
if it folltms its intenticm of concentrating 
on securities of sound biit- unspectactdar 
traditkmal borrowers b the European 
market, rather, than on those of. die 
glaiiioi;)ou8, American newoopers. 

1 % seem natural enoi^ that, first 
attempt to lure smaller investors mto the 



m 

tnaito fthciuld come from Brumls. It it 
piwcticilly the only centre in Europe where 
local investors have as yet sh^n any 
ioterasc in the foreign bond market, wliich 
relies overwhelmingly on funds channelled 
from oil sheikhs and Latin American 
iniiiionaires through Swiss banks. Brussels, 
too, produced recently the controversial and 
thus far unacceptable proposal that new in¬ 
vestors might be attracted by the c^er of an 
indirect equity interest in American com¬ 
panies if they could subscribe for shaires 
m Che European subsidiaries of US 
companies. 

Yet it is unlikely that individual investors, 
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however welcome, can contribute much to¬ 
wards easing the present strains on the 
intemational bond markets, l^roposals that 
issues should be rationed by some supra¬ 
national body like the Bank for International 
Settlements have met little sympathy. So 
there is still no immediate, appreciable 
easing in sight. On the contrary, now that 
Johnsonian “ voluntary ” restraints have 
been adopted in Britain too, more British 
companies may throng into the market 
though not, one suspects, remotely on the 
scale of their American counterparts. In¬ 
deed, even before this week’s budget, Hill, 
Samuel said it was trying to arrange foreign 
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currency loans for some of its customers, 
without disclosing for how many. Non: 
would the merchant bank my, at this early 
stage, what kind of borrowing was en¬ 
visaged, which suggests that it may be 
something slightly different in character 
from the issues that have been floated 
abroad by Imperial Chemical Industries and 
British Petroleum. One problem for British 
borrowers in European bond markets is that 
in many cases investors might be subject to 
double tax.^ There has thus been some talk 
of making issues in the name of European 
subsidiaries but guaranteed by the British 
parent. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

The Squeeze (continued) 


F or the second quarter running, our 
analysis of company profits records a 
reduced growth in trading profits. The 386 
companies reporting in the first three 
months of this year (with accounting periods 
which mostly ended last June or September') 
showed a rise of only 6]%, compared with 
17}% for the same companies a year ago. 
(lUs is much the same contraction as 
shown by companies reporting in the fourth 

S uartcr of last year.) The Board of Trade’s 
gures, which cover fewer companies, show 
profits only 3% higher than a year ago. 

The pri^t boom of 1962-64 can now be 
seen in perspective as having ended in the 
first six months of the 1964-66 Labour 
jovemraent—although of course the record¬ 
ing of the fall came much later. By" the 
fourth quarter of last year, the level of 
profits actually earned in the period was 


back to that of the summer of 1964, despite 
the sizeable increase in capital enmloyed. 
In the companies analysed over tlK last 
twelve months there has been an increase 
m net new capital of no less than £921 mil¬ 
lion (with overdrafts up £317 million). Even 
allowing for massive fundings by IQ and 
the oil companies this is still a hefty increase 
in capital employed—Rnd reflects the con¬ 
tinuous flow of new loan stocks, intensified 
by the 1965 budget. At the same time, in 
a contradictory way, net cash flow has in¬ 
creased because companies paid only cor¬ 
poration tax and no income tax on divi¬ 
dends. 

But the net cash position has continued to 
deteriorate. In the latest analysis, the figure 
of nee liquid assets was negative for the 
third quarter running: and the tumroimd 
was the most remarkable seen yet. The 


heartening feature, however, is that indus¬ 
trial investment is still heavy and 
profitable. The gross rate cf profit on net 
assets employed shaded only marginallv, and 
the net return actually improved, though 
this reflected the effect of corporation tax 
more than a real increase in pr^t margins. 

This year a number of squeezes will 
become apparent in these figures. First, 
profit margins are everywhere said to be on 
the decline. Secondly, dividmids vrill have to 
be paid gross of tax—giving a total tax race 
of 641% on that propc^ion of profits which 
is distributed, against 40% last year when 
companies paid no income tax on dividends. 
And thirdly, British companies—for long 
too lightly-geared by European or American 
standards and in the last few years maintain¬ 
ing excessive liquid assets—^have now shed 
most of their cash and borrowed a great deal 
of fixed-interest capital. But to judge from 
the steady flow of new debenture issues and 
the reasonable return on assets still avail¬ 
able there seems no reason why invest¬ 
ment should not continue high. 


Profits and Finances of 368 Companies Reporting in the First Quarter of 1966 


-PROFITS AND RETURNS^^-. r-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW—--v 



TRADING PROFITS 

Prav. Latest 

year year Change 

GROSS 

RETURN 
dh net assets 

Prev. Latest 

year year 

WET 

RETURN 

on net oquitv assets 
Prov Latest 

year year 

NET 

LIQUID 

ASSETS 

Prov 

year 

Latest 

year 

Net 

nevv 

capital 

Increase 
in over¬ 
drafts 

NET 

CASH 

FLOW 

Prev. 

year 

Latest 

year 

Building Materials (16). 

£mn. 
41 7 

£mn, 

46 3 


% 

8 8 

% 

17 a 

% 

17 9 

% 

9 8 

% 

12 2 

Cmn 

23 8 

£mn. 

26 2 

£mn. 

81 

£mn 

-0-3 

£nin 

17 9 

£mn. 
23 3 

Contraotlng & Construction (16). 

12 4 

14-1 

•i 

13 7 

26 4 

23 6 

17 0 

17 4 

Dr 3-0 

Dr 3 7 

5 8 

0 8 

R-n 

8 4 

Eloctricsl a Elsotronic Mfg. (8)... 

66 7 

66-6 

- 

0 3 

11 1 

9 9 

B-7 

6 4 

Dr 43-6 

Dr. 66 0 

Nil 

11 -4 

32 6 

36 4 

Engineering (67). 

Shipbuilding (1). 

64-4 

68 0 

+ 

6 6 

15 0 

14 0 

7 5 

9 3 

Dr. 3-6 

Dr 14 6 

11*8 

9-0 

23 3 

31 2 

0-1 

Or. 0 1 



,— 

— 

— 

— 

Dr. 0 2 

Dr. 0 4 

0-5 

0 1 

— 

Or. 0 1 

Iron and Steal (14). 

136-6 

135-3 

-* 

0 9 

7 1 

6 7 

4-2 

6 2 

Dr. 66 3 

Dr. 84-7 

0 5 

12 2 

66-6 

84 1 

Household Goods Mfg. (8). 

6 2 

6-3 

+ 

1 9 

26 4 

24 6 

13 9 

17 6 

4 2 

3 9 

Nil 

Nil 

1 7 

2 4 

Motors. Aircraft S Engines (26)... 

77 6 

82 0 

+ 

5 7 

22 1 

21 1 

12 9 

16 1 

Dr A 1 

Dr 25 2 

1 -9 

12-8 

37-1 

46 2 

Miscellaneous Msnufacturing (36) 

52-5 

63 9 

+ 

2 7 

15 6 

14 7 

9 0 

10 5 

Dr 1 0 

Dr 10 8 

7-3 

5-3 

24 1 

31 -7 

Breweries, Diitllleries 8t Wines (16) 

58 8 

61 -5 

+ 

4 6 

14 1 

12 4 

7 3 

8 1 

27 7 

21 8 

45 0 

0 7 

18 9 

24 6 

Cstaring & Entertainment (13) ... 

13 2 

13-6 

4- 

3 0 

17 5 

13 7 

8 7 

8 6 

7 3 

2 0 

11 -5 

0 6 

3 6 

14 0 

Food Manufacturing (15). 

56 7 

60 9 

+ 

7 4 

16 3 

14 0 

3 9 

9 0 

1 6 

Or 15 0 

29 0 

14 7 

23 5 

28 8 

Paper & Packaging (7). 

31 7 

33 7 

4 - 

6 3 

11 3 

12 6 

6 3 

8 0 

3 7 

1 7 

Nil 

0 9 

14-5 

16-1 

f ubiiahing Si Printing (6). 

4 3 

6 2 

H 

20 9 

13 0 

15-1 

6 5 

10 4 

1 3 

0 5 

Nil 

0 4 

1 5 

2 5 

Shops^ Stores & Distribution (10>. 

47 9 

49 6 

4 

3 5 

24 9 

23 4 

12 8 

16-7 

21 5 

20 5 

1 0 

2 4 

11 -1 

20 9 

Taxtifas (26). 

9 5 

10-8 

4 

13 7 

12 1 

13 5 

6 3 

9 3 

Or 3 0 

Dr 2 3 

0 3 


3 2 

6 2 

CJothing a Footwear (30). 

10-4 

9 9 

.■ 

4 8 

18 7 

15 0 

10 0 

10 1 

Dr. 0 9 

Dr. 1 0 

2 6 

0 2 

3 6 

4 4 

Tobacuo (2). 

119 2 

136 7 

4 

14.7 

19 1 

20 5 

9 3 

12 2 

58 8 

56 4 

5 0 

1 2 

38 6 

55 5 

Chemicals Si Paints (13).. 

204 6 

226 0 

4 

10 5 

13 6 

11 5 

8 5 

9 7 

57 3 

Or 4 4 

79 0 

40-9 

100-0 

127 7 

Oil. 




-r^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 


Proporlv (15). 

5 2 

6 5 

•1 

5 8 

7 3 

6 9 

2 9 

3 1 

Dr. 9 4 

Dr B 4 

6 4 

-1 0 

0 3 

0 6 

Shipping (3)... 

?5 2 

23 8 

— 

5-6 

3 5 

2 0 

2 9 

1 9 

33 6 

29 1 

0 9 

0 3 

20-1 

20 1 

Mlsoalranaciua-•H^l(^lfl|^^RO). 

13 9 

16 9 

4 

21 6 

13 9 

14 4 

8 i 

11 0 

Or. 2 3 

Dr. 0 7 

7 8 

“2 5 

S 9 

8 9 

AH Qroupt - ■ 

1047 7 

1114 4 

+ 

6 4 

13 9 

13 1 

7 8 

9 2 

86 1 

Or 05 1 

221 5 

108 9 

464 7 

692 9 


Quarterly lihlMf^ving the full analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts are no longer being published in The 
Econontisi. Tliey fiive recsently been revised and improved arid are available at a diarge of £4 a year (or i gn. a quarter) from Publications 
Dept, The BcoiMDiist, 25. St James’s Street, Lx>ndon S.W.i. List of companies analysed available for £1. 



















Let’s visit 
our Old West 


Arktom 




We can guide you to all the places you’ve dreamed oLwe know Ammca best 

Come see our wide-open spaces, where yesterday’^pioneer outposts are today's 
vital toy^ and cities! We know them well - and so will you when you sample 
their hospitality. It’s as l^endary as the “Welcome, Stramger” you’ll heak ^ ' 
a thousand times. As warm as the friendliness you find wheneviw you fly with yai 
Reserve now - and for a small charge on any transatlantic TWA jet, enjoy 

StarStreain'Theater: wide-screen movies by Inflight Uothm Pictures, pus a ' 

great variety of stereo-hi-fi entertainment Gall your Tmy;el Agent or ^A. ^ 

within and across America, we seme ym all the wdyt Kg WmiFk) 





They ere, ebove iM* teformed men, nowiehed on f ecte, ddmuleted by oomntent me^ confident by kno^Artedge. 
Deity, THE FtNANCtAUTlMES provides for these men e coheierrt bteUire of the buriitees scene. Reguter reports 
covei^ science, industry, business, finence, trede. Fects about new products, prooeeaes, developments. Hews 
bf pdn^ end world etfeirs. Ho compereble newspeper embis. THE FfNAHClAL TtM^S is unique. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE PARTNERSHIP 

Limited—Very 

A fter eighcccQ months^ dcliberatioi^s the 
Stock Exchange has come up fiiith a 
sensible, if limited, proposal about the 
introduction of outside capital into member 
broking and jobbing firms. There is to be 
a new category of Limited Partners, who 
will take no active part in the business. Even 
more important, their liability will be 
limited to the sums they put in. This will 
allow elderly members who have been 
hanging on waiting for such a measure to 
retire in tranquillity, leaving some money 
in their business to help their capital- 
hungry successors. They will also be able 
to form themselves into consortia, which 
will hold one partnership. In this way the 
law limiting partnerships to twenty (which 
ought to be changed by the next Companies 
Act) can be avoided. There can be nine¬ 
teen active partners and one “ partnership ” 
held by all the sleeping partners. 

Ordinary companies—and outsiders—can 
invest in the stock exchange firms by be¬ 
coming external members.^’ It is this 
precondition which will enable the Council 
to retain control over admissions of capital. 
Sensibly enough financial institutions—in 
all senses of £e word—are being treated 
with greater stringency. They can only in¬ 
vest in jobbers for a start. This will prevent 
the sort of abuse that happens in the United 
States where mutual funds, for instance, 
invest in brokerage houses which get a kick- 
back from the commissions paid to the legi¬ 
timate houses by the mutual fund. The 
houses doing the work have to relinquish 
commissions to the tied houses, which 
gives rise to the expression a “ directed give- 
up.” In addition, the financial companies 
can only apply for membership in consortia, 
and one institution can hold only 35% of 
any one consortium's shares. 

The proposal, which is due to go before 
members on May^iqih, does not answer 
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two major questions. Will anyone want to 
invest in stockbrokers or jobbers? a 
corollary to that, will not capital go only to 
those few firms which arc proj^pergus 
enough anyway? even if financ&l intti- 
tudoQs dp invest hi jobbers, wlU they take 
their interest seriously enough to stop by¬ 
passing the market? These questions can 
only be answered in time. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 

American Contrasts 

A S usual the four main British insurance 
offices operating in the American 
market have produced widely differing re¬ 
sults. Two—the Royal and the Northern 
and Employers—did a good deal worse last 
year in America than they had done in 1964. 
But the Commercial Union and, even more 
impressively, General Accident did a good 
deal better. The Commercial Union’s 
American statutory underwriting losses 
came down from $11.3 million to $9.4 mil¬ 
lion, even though Hurricane Betsy and the 
Los Angeles riots cost it $2.8 million and 
underwriters as a whole the staggering sum 
of $740 million. Tlie chairman attributes 
the improvement to a sharp drop in the 
American expense ratio—from 20.2 to 
17.9V;, in a year. General Accident mean¬ 
while cut its American loss from $10.8 
million to $3.0 million. 

The Royal had a thoroughly bad first half, 
but roughly broke even in the second half, 
despite losing $5.9 million on Betsy and Los 
Angeles. Its total American underwriting 
loss was $13 million making a grisly trend 
of increasing losses for the last four years : 
$0.07 million, $2.0 million, $5.2 million, 
$13 million. However, in relation to its 
American premium income, the Royal’s 
underwriting loss is still far less than 
Gjmmercial Union’s and si ill comfortably 
covered by its American investment income, 
derived largely from the investment of pre¬ 
paid premiums. 


KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Calm before the Budget: 
cheery in a thin market, 
afterwards. 


NEW YORK 

A two-day depression on 
official comment that 
profits were too high. 


INDICES- I Chang# from; 



April 

27 

t 

-< 

i 

A 

weak I 
ago 

I A 

1 month 1 
1 ago 1 

1 A 
yaar 

1 ago 

London 

' 415 5 

1 428 1 

+3 0 

1-3-2 : 

+ 76 

Now York 

1 644 6 

1 914 9 

-3 1 

-2 3 1 

- 1 9 

Franco 

100 4 

* 98-9 

-1 >6 

8 ; 

- 6'6 

Germany 

i 87 3 

1 86 >7 

-18 

-6-4 i 

-10 9 

Holland 

1 309 2 

299 6 

-3 1 , 

-2 7 

-140 

Italy 

66 1 

j 66 1 


- J 5 

+ 93 

Canada 

1 168 8 

. 166 7 

-12 

-0 4 

- 2 9 

Belgium 1 

1 93 2 

! 93 3 

+0-1 

-2 1 1 

- 8'8 

Australia 

326 6 

326 5 

-0*6 i 

*2 0 1 

+ 2 3 

Swaden 1 

1 234 6 

1 238 0 

+ 1-4 

-4 2 

- 4 3 

Japan 

1.667 1 

;i,582 2 

I 

I 

+1-6 j 

n., I 

434 '8 


* For Bases and Stock Prices and YiaMs. sea />aoat 667 and 668. 
t London. April and Maf Vlth 


631 

Unfortunately Bridsli Insunmct 
like the American^^-diM Pot tequise the dis¬ 
closure of similar figures for British busi¬ 
ness. If it difit, last year’s underwriting re¬ 
sets wpuld probably';8how little change 
from I9<4: the Cofianidrcial Union seems to 
have done slightly worse, the Royal slighdy 
belter. Marine account profits are dwind¬ 
ling fast. Motor business is still thp main 
black s]^t, and likely to remain so until the 
companies stop dithering over the McKinsey 
report. Last year the Commercial Union 
fully earned its dividend, but income tax 
will have to be paid on the whole of tfiis 
year’s, and it will no doubt be short-earned 
again. The Royal’s dividend looks safer 
although it may depend to some degree on 
transitional relief at the moment. .The 
Genera] Accident’s dividend looks safest of 
all, and the low yield on its shares—3.9 
against 4.9‘Y, for Commercial Union and 
5.0'*,', for the Royal—seems justified. But 
apart from their American business, the 
main real hope for an eventual imprevemenr 
in insurance company dividends must be 
that some dav expense ratios of insurance 
business in Britain will start to fall. But 
as yet there is no sign of this. 

BANKING 

Another Route North 

F or £100,000 in cash, Jessel Seruritics, 
the issuing and finance house and unit 
trust management company has bought a 
28.6 per cent share in G. R. Dawes and 
Company, the Birmingham banking con¬ 
cern. It does not sound much and in itself 
if is not: Dawes was started only in April, 
1964, and its depos-its of £j.* million are 
about half the deposits of the average clear¬ 
ing bank branch in Britain. But Dawes 
was started, and the remainder of its equity 
is owned, by Neville Developments 
Limited, the widely diversified financial and 
industrial holding company which has 
operated out of Birmingham as an issuing 
and underwriting house these past 30 years. 
Long established links count for more in the 
Midlands than in London ; and Jessel is 
now getting a foot into this territory on 
rather different terms than those London 
merchant banks that have recently been 
sending their carpet baggers to die pro¬ 
vinces where some, at least, have been find¬ 
ing northerners less heartily welcoming than 
expected. 

In Brief,,, 

On Fertile Ground 

The consolidation of the seed industry into 
larger units coniinucs^. Now the Bath ifid 
Portland Group is bidding for Duitns Farm 
Seeds, a company whose profit and loss 
record hardly encourages shareholders to 
reject the bid. Dunns should fit very well 
into B & P’s agricultural division-^Soil 
Feitility-*which sells time and granular and 
liquid fertilisers. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 

in N^iihein JrelwJ) 

Statement by the Chairman Mr Mark Norman 


The icvcncieth Annuiil Ordinaty General 
Mcetine of Cjallahcr limiced will be hdd on 
May 2bth at Granite lloinie. Cannon Street, 
London, EC4. The foUowins i> the statement 
ol the Clhairmon, circulated with the report and 
acooutiis fur the year ended December 3L 1965. 

Your Company has sulfercd a erear loss by 
the death in November last year of its President, 
Sir Bdward de Stein, at the age of 78. In its 
century of history your Company has been mode 
and led by two very remarkable men, Mr 
Thocnaa Catlahcr and Sir lid word, both of stroof; 
character and creative encrity. Sir Edward 
bought die Company in 1929 and was its Chair¬ 
man from tlien until his reiircmcnt in I960. If 
you look tltrough the following pages of this 
Report you will ace tome signs of one of his 
achievemenrs. He was a man of inhntte variety 
in his interests and his talents. In business he 
was imaginative, bold and of absolute integrity. 
In liis private life he was a many-sided artist 
and a skilful couiurymaa Above all he was in¬ 
tensely imeretted in people and their welfare. 
Althou(dt small in person he was great in heart 
and wit, and we shall rcmemlwr luui wiili affec¬ 
tion and profound gratitude. 

TRADING HESUITS 

Group trading profits K*forc iniercit at iC21.7 
mrlliois were 4 per cent up on 1964, on sales in 
value of 4447.4 million compared with 4'429.6 
miUJon. This increase ki value turnover was 
entirely due to the higher prices of our pro¬ 
ducts caused by the addiltonal tax of lOs. per lb 
on tobacco imposed in the April 1965 Budget. 
The increH<tc in profits is mostly due to im¬ 
proved productivity. Sales in volume by your 
Group, as for the trodc as a whole, were down 
in 1965 and our share of the total uade fell by 
a amall margin. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not got the 4l,054,0(Kk(KX) tax 
out of sinokers for which he budgeted. I hope 
ha will now draw the dear conduaion Uiat the 
law of dinuuishiitg returns is positively work¬ 
ing, and provide some relief for smokers and 
perhapa some benefit to hh Revenue by a reduc¬ 
tion of tobacco nut. 

An interim dividend of 6 per cent was paid 
in November 1965, on £36,828,000 Ordinary 
Capital compared witli an interim dividend of 
5 per cent paid in, November 1964 on 
£.33,480,000 Ordinary Capital then outstanding. 
The Directors now recommend a final dividend 
of 13 per cent in respect of 1955, making the 
MUie total of 19 per cent for the year. Owing 
to the enlarged Ordinary Capital this is in fact 
an iocfoasc of one half per cent in the amount 
distributed. 

The basis of taxation levied on die profits of 
companies was complciely chongrd by tlic 1965 
Budget and our Acoounts for 1965 arc there¬ 
fore not directly ccMnparable vtiih previous years. 
At the time of writing this St.itement the rate 
of Corporadon Tax which will be payable on 
1965 p^ts lias not been anoounccd. We have, 
however, made provision in our Accounts for 
Corporation Tax at 40 per cent: each one per 
cent by whidi the actual rate varies from 40 
per cent will mean a variaikm in the amount of 




tax due on January 1, 1967 of approximately 
£195,000. 

^'iiu may be interested to see how the results 
for 1965 w*ould have compitred with 1964 if the 
previous basis of taxation had continued to 
apply. The table below gives the figures on n 
comparable basis—IiKomc lax l>cing calculated 
at 8s- 3d. ill -the £ and Pruiiih 'lax at 15 per 
cent ia cacli year: 



1965 

1964 


£(>00’s 

£0U0's 

Group Profit . 

19,407 

18,696 

Taxaiiou 1964 basis 

10,400 

9,948 

Group Profit after taxation 

9,007 

8,748 

Dividends (net). 

4,295 

4,252 

Retained Profit. 

£4,712 

£4,496 


In fact, the retained profit for 1965 is 
£5,3:)0,(X)0, and of tliis .sum £2,000,000 has been 
tramferred to General Reserve and £3,0(K),fK)0 
to Coiitingcncies Reserve. 

Amounts credited direct to Coruingcncies 
Reserve toiulUng £1,857,000 comprise the ex¬ 
ceptional profit arising fiom the 1965 increase 
in tobacco duty less taxation, the Nortficrti 
Ireland Oovernmcni gr.inis and the profits less 
losses on the sale of fixed assets. Wc have 
charged direct to Cimtingcncics Rcserv’e an 
amount of £791,000, made up of (a) 2:545,000 
trading losses incurred in overseas operations 
less tax relief, {h) £68,000 representing the 
excchK cost over par value of the preference 
xliiircs held outside in J. R. iTceman & Son 
Limited, now a wholly-ou'ned subsidiary, and 
£175,000 representing the excess cost over 
par vaUie of our trade investment in Murtilc 

l. imitcd, to which I referred last year; this 
Company w'as just starting commercial produc¬ 
tion of tile and mosaic panelling when wc pur¬ 
chased an iiuercsi early in 1965 and its sales arc 
growiiu;, although it still hns a luimber of 
lecliniciil ptoblcms to overcome. 

CONISOl IDA 1 ri> 

nALANCi: SHtur 

The principal changes in tltc Consolidated 
Hiilance Sheet arc the increase of 2:4.8 million 
in Debtors, arising from the additional tobacco 
' tax, the increase of £2 million in Plant and 
Machinery, the repayment on maturity at 
December 31, 1965 of £4 mflUon 4 per cent 
Unsecured Loan Suick 1960/65, and the con¬ 
sequential increase in short-term bonxtwings 
of £3.3 million. 'Fhe retained profits for tlte 
year together widi the net addkioais to Comin- 
gcAcies Reserve have provided aufficient funds 
to finance these increases in fixed and current 
assets. 

The increase in Trade Investments to £1.9 
million reHccts the purchase bf a 25 per cent 
interest in the capital of the Dutch cigar 

m. inufacturers, Gebr. van Scliuppch*s Ritmeester 
Sigarenfabrieken N.V. at a cost of £720,000 
and the purcliasc of a minoriiy interest in 
Murtile Limited, to which I have already 
icfcr^d. 

r**?e, ■ 


The sum of £359,000 deducted from the open¬ 
ing balance on Profit and Loss Account repre¬ 
sents 40 per cent Corporation Tax on the special 
reliefs from taxation on capital expenditure in 
development districts which wc received in 1963 
and 1964. This sum together with similar tax 
reliefs amounting to £451,000 included in our 
I9C5 tax provisions in respect of expenditure in 
that year have been carried to the credit of 
Deferred Taxation Reserve, makkig a total of 
£810,000. 

The Ordinary Stockholders* interest in the 
icrt.'il capital employed in the Group at the end 
of 1965 shows an increase of £6,057,000 to 
£76,^59,000. 

SAI.es 

Witli large increases in tobacco tax in 1964 
and 1965 the tetuil price for a packet of 20 sun- 
dard size cigarettes has now reached 5s. 5d. for 
plain and 4k. 7d. for tipped, and this 
undoubtedly accounts for the rcducticut in loUil 
consumption of tobacco products in 1965. At 
87s. 4id. per lb. the t.ix now represents about 
75 per ccui of the reuil price of every packet of 
cigarettes. 

Tlie King Size iniiikct, in w'hich Benson & 
Hedges* SPI'C'IAL LILTER lias consolidated 
its market leadersliip with such success, has 
been particularly affected, and sales of standard 
size plain cigarettes in the same price category 
have also been hit. Even so, the popularity of 
Sl-NfOR SERVICE Cplain) eonuiiues at a 
.satisfactory level in a reduced though still sub¬ 
stantial market. In conditions of considerable 
difiiculty for all plain cigarettes, PARK DRIVE 
did very well to increase if< -market share. 
C;.ADETS tipped and PARK DRIVE lipped 
dominated the market for smaller tipped 
cigarettes throughout the year, and each brand 
increased its fia]c.s notably. In order to 
*!ti‘cngthcn our position in the market for tipped 
cigarettes selling a; 48. 3d., for. ZCk MAYI^AIR 
by Benson A Hedges woa introduced to die 
south of England in May and has been well 
received. Tlie popularity “oF coupon brands 
contimied to increase mrrd in September Beoson 
& Hedges’ STl^RLlNG, scllmg at "4s. 7d. toi 20, 
W'as introduced. Its sales have been encourag¬ 
ing, v^ith much favourable consumer commciit 
on the quality of cigarette, pack and gift schemO. 

Our’ two leading tobaccos, CONOOfl 
SLICED and OLD HOLBORN, ii^ 

creased their share of dicir^ important markets*^ 
Pipe Tobacco and Rnll!;y^r-0^'n Curette 
Tobadbo. The United KirtgilQm aides of T>ut<di 
pipe lobacco manufactured by our asadCiaiei, 
Tbeodorus Nicmeycr N.V. were satisfactorily 
expanded through our own sales force. 

As Che leading cigar manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom, wc derived considerable 
benefit from the increase in the popularity tpf 
cigars. The growth in HARLEQUIN saitt 
t^minues and MANIKIN, despite very intense 
competition, had a good year. HAMLET hitt 
fidiy mainiained its early promise and sales hav^ 
incrcaicd substantially. In October we intro¬ 
duced DON CARLOS in the south of Englaiid 
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as the 6m British cigar ai 6s. 7d.^ for 10, and an 

eneouraffing start has been hiade. 

l*The rcorganisaiion of our disuibuiivc 
sjltenj^emcnts is gradually taking cflivt. 

\i)vi kiisim; 

% referred last year to ihc Government’s 
decision to ban ciuareite advertising on commer- 
ci$I television. Since then, suggestions have 
been made in Parliament that the ban should 
be" extended to other mass media, such as news- 
pimrs and posters. We thought the ban on 
tei^isidu to be wrong and we feel emphatically 
that an extension of that han to other media 
would be unwarranted inierferencc in a com¬ 
petitive market where the purpose ol advertising 
IS to present brands for the choice of smokers. 
We believe that the proper way to deal with 
this problem is for manufacturers to ensure that 
their expenditure on mass media advertising is 
k<^ u-itliin rtasonable limits. 

PRODlICnON 

have continued to develop production at 
oi^^nevv factory in Henry Street, Belfast, and 
have been able to transfer there nearly all 
ci^ette manufacture from the old York Street 
factory, which is now being converted for cigar 
mtoufacture to help meet the requirements of 
our expanding trade. Further space has been 
found for cigar production in the smaller fac¬ 
tory at Lisnufillan, where, by introducing the 
latest lecliniqucs, we have been able lo con¬ 
centrate cigaretic manufacture in the larger fac¬ 
tory and maiiuain the same total output. 'I'he 
methods which have been so successful in our 
Northern Ireland factories will be introduced 
later this year to our Munciiester factories where 
the oldest of the three at Ashton will be closed. 
These considerable changes have been accom¬ 
plished in full consultation with the Trade 
ITnions and with the minimum disturbance to 
our employees. 

Work has recently started on the building of 
a cigarette factory at Tallaght, seven miles south 
of Dublin. This is a natural consequence of 
our purchase in 1963 of W. & M. Taylor Ltd, 
Dublin, for the purpose of manufacturing our 
brands in the Republic of Ireland. Production 
slUftuld Stan towards the end of 1967 and then 
our brands, which at present have to be im¬ 
ported, will be sold og a fully competitive basis. 
Tljc name of Taylors h t.s been changed lo 
(vallalier ('Dublin) Limited. 

lOnACCO ll \F 

Tlte politic.il situation between Britain and 
Rhodesia is very cosily, in every sense of the 
word, to both countries. Under the British 
Government’s present embargo we shall not be 
able to buy any tobacco in Rhodesia ihis year. 
So far as our blends are concerned, this is not of 
immediate impoiiancc to us because wc bought 
more than our retiuirements for current use from 
the excellent 1964 .iiid 1965 ciops and our stocks 
•irc good. However, the future supply position 
js a cause of great concern as, except lor US.A, 
Rhodesia was by far our most important source 
of supply, and if this is denied to us for long 
It Will mean the substitution ol more expensive 
tobaccos. 

Our investment in Rhodesia consists of a 
modern packing factory and an excellent st.ilT, 
trained and well qualilied to buy and handle 
out tobaccos. They are fine representatives of 
yoor Company. We are doing all we can to 
lodk after them through these difficult times and 

1 iih^, ill^ad tD . 1 ^' iso tme bim aMn 
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to keep them together. I can only hope that 
the Ktateamen eoncdmed wiB rapidly to a 
settlement that will enable us to continue to do 
Ml, and to resume our proper activities as bt^yers 
and packers of Rhodesian tobacco. 

As a result of British,, Gqverntncsiai Ffegnla- 
tions a significant' part ojf our 19611 Rhodesian 
purchase,, bought md parid ^ ^fdifp l^Dl in 
November, has be^li eacludtid fiponii Common¬ 
wealth Preference only l^caiitte. of Rs daw of 
arrival in tlie United KitigdOlh. ; .Sl^g repre¬ 
sentations have been made to the GiWernmcni 
here at the highest level to rdnsve your (Jom- 
pany of this arbitfary aftd'heayS? imposition fnd 
we are coinmuing to pfess the matter, ^ 

The sine of ihc Zambian crop is very sm4t| in 
comparison with the Rhodesian. Tn the pa«t it 
has been sold and packed in .Salisbury. iThis 
year the Zambian tobacco will L'le sold in LiiMka 
where facilities for packing will not be available 
until next year, and we have therefore made 
arrangements in send our purchases froiu'thc 
Lusaka auctions to Malawi for handling, gnd 
packing. * 

Despite some shortage of certain lypea’ of 
tobacco and a general increase in price,.., the 
1965 .American crop showed an improvement in 
quality, <.luc to the efforta of the farmers**nd 
Deparrmcni of .Agriculruic to grow a better style 
of tobacco. Wc are pleased wiili the purchase 
we made, 

1‘or the .second year running llic si/e of. the 
<'..,nadian ciop w'as inadequ.iie to meet demand, 
with a consequent rise in prices. Due lo great 
ell oris both by our own people in C^anjda and 
by our suppliers, we were able to buy our rc- 
quircmcnis economically. There have subsc- 
quenilv been useful discu.ssions between the 
farmers* representatives and United Kingdom 
manufacturers, w'hich wc hope will lead to a 
larger C’anadian crop and a better balance 
between supply and deni.ind on the market to 
the mutual beneiit of growers and buyers.' .So 
long as the present situation in Rhodesia con¬ 
tinues. pressure will continue on other world 
m.irkets and the price of replacing our 1 leaf 
stocks will inevitably show some increase this 
vear. 


IMLRNAIIONAL 

Vic have diuing the past year extended Our 
iiu'cstincnt in Europe by the acquisition of a 25 
per cent interest in an important Dutch cigar 
business—Gebr. van Sduippien's RiimecHier 
Si‘ 4 arenfabricken N.V. Van .Schuppen, which 
was established in 1SS7, owii.s the weM-know'n 
Kirmeesier range of Duicli cig.us which are 
1 U .1 nil factored in five modern factories in the 
Netherlands and which eiiioy a substantial sale 
and high piesligc in their doinesiic market and 
111 111.my export maikcis ilnoughoLii ilie 

world. 

Onr Ollier Dutch associate, Tlieodorns 
Nienie^er \ V. has csp.indtd its oversells opera¬ 
tions during the year by bnildiny .1 factory in 
('anad.i to meet the expansion of its hnsmess in 
iliai m.ukct. 

In Australia, I said ! si year that we had 
jicquiicd a f.iciory in .Sydney. I is conversion for 
ciearette m.anufaciurc was completed by Sep¬ 
tember 1%5 and we now have a modern factory 
capable of being expanded quickly and economic¬ 
ally to meet our needs in the future. When wc 
entered the Australian maiket in 1964 we 
planned on the basis that it would take several 
years to establish ourselves firmly and that Ave 
were likely to incur losses during this perjli^ of 
developincnit. Tbjiae bave been 


633 

year and have been charged to Contifigeticies 
Reserve. 

We continue ro look for opportunities by 
which lo exp.ind our iiiierests overseas and our 
export trade. 

MONO PUMPS tlMjriD 

Tot^l sales in 1965 were 9 per cwu higher 
than 1964, but we had to absorb subsiaiuiul in¬ 
creases in both l.ibour and material costs with no 
rise in prices and the profit before tax was mar- 
giiiaUy lower at £439,000. The introduction of 
B new and wider range of pump.s with special 
industrial applications stimulated sales, and the 
grovvih and development of our sewage treai- 
nieni unit was encouraging. Both Australia and 
South Africa made useful contributions to sales 
and profit, altiiough the move to a new factory 
in Johannesburg disrupted production tempor¬ 
arily and affected the profit from that company. 
Our other export markets, mainly in Europe 
and the Far Hast, responded well and on the 
whole the year was generally fruittul and 
encouraging. 

pi'ortr: 

1965 has been, as 196o w*ilJ jIso be. a year of 
considerable change' and rcoigatuNation in our 
production, marketing and selling arrangement.H, 
and this require.^ exceptional effort, imagina¬ 
tion and determination, and often long hours, 
from evervone in the Group. I record, on your 
Ixdiall, my thanks and appreciation for their 
excellent work. 

Ytni will remember that, with the co-opera- 
luin of the Trade Unions, we entered into a 
three-year Wage Agreement in 1964 and this 
has now u furiher year to run. We feel that this 
seiilcment has contributed to the good relation¬ 
ships with our employees, to which we attach so 
much importance. 

The retirement of our Sales Director, Mr 
A. T. Law, after .33 years* service and of our 
Secretary, Mr R. Graham, after 41 years’ ser¬ 
vice, took place at the end of 1965. We are 
most grarcful to them for their oii[standing con¬ 
tributions to the Group's progress, and we wish 
them many years of health and happiness. We 
have appointed Mr R. S. Hargreaves as Sales 
Director and Mr R. J. Armitage as Secretary, 
to which important positions we welcome them 
with every confidence. Wc have made three new 
appointments to the Board of Management— 
Mr A. C. Giiihrie who is Commercial Manager; 
Mr M. E H. Mulholland who is Leaf Con¬ 
troller; and Mr W. D. K. Wilson who is 
C^ener.'il Manager in charge of Cigars. In these 
positions they 'have great responsibiliiiex which 
they discharge most admirably. This is a large 
Group enp.'iged in a trade which is becoming 
increasingly competitive all over the world. The 
burden on lop managemein is becoming more 
exHCUiig ijinl wc propose to sprcjid rliat laid 
appropri.itcly. So, from June 1st this year, 
Mr L J. F'oord will become a Deputy Chairman 
responsiblf for certain broad aspects of policy 
at home and overseas, Mr A. W. H. Stewart- 
Mooie will become Managing Director and 
Ml M. S. K. Maiinsell, Deputy Managing 
Director. I am confident ih.u these arioiige- 
menis vs ill be bcncncial. 

OUII.OOK 

The high expense of smoking has brought 
about great changes in the traditional pattern of 
the cigarette trade, with sharp swings to filter 
lip brands, to smaller size brands and to coupon 
brands. It is an unsettled ratlier than a stable 
market and competition is intense. Our sales 
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%Ml the iftt quMtcr <rf 1966 arc down on ^ 
pfeviou» year. We have plans to rcdrgw itu» 
poattimi ahortiy «sd I expect ihem to be succ^s- 
fuli but our pro^iii for 1966 are likely to oc 
lovirer. 


SUMMARY OF RhSUr.TS 1965 
Tout Sales iC4^7,400»000 

Profit before Tai £19,407,000 

Tax £7.787,000 

Ordy. DuVidcnds (iiucciru net, 

Set Assets £I25,990W> 


MAIN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
GaHabcc lateuMtionaT Limited 
Beuaon Sl Hedges Limited 
Cope Beot h ccs ft Omipany Limited 
(/ircorponrfiNf Richard Uoyd ft Sans) 
jekn Gotton Limited 
}. R. Hreenum ft Son Limited 
Peter Jachaon Limited 
L A. '^ttreiouex 
W. ft M. Tpyfor Limited 
f. Wlx ft Sons Limited 
|. ft S. Amfield Limited 
Mono Pumps Limited 



Five years of progress 



THE YORKSHIKE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

CMAINIVtAN’S REVIEW 

Tile Annuat General Meeting ol The York- 
iliice Inaumnoe Company Lhntted will be held 
CIO May 25tih at York. The following arc extriots 
ffom the Staicmciic by the Cl^iairman, Sir R a ch a rd 
ft Graham; 

LIFE OTPAR*rMBNT : New businew pro¬ 
duction uicxcascd again m 1965 but at a reduced 
rate. 27,511 polictes for sums assured amount¬ 
ing to £109J millions were issued compared with 
27,151 policies for sums assured of £10Si 
millions in 1964. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT; During the first nine 
months of the year our experience in this couni&ry 
was good and we had reason to hope for a sads- 
factory resuk in die year, but in tlK last quarter 
there was an unusual number of Urge losses 
from both fire and flood and our hopes dkl not 
inaterUltHC. Largely due to the percentage ad- 
iusunents of premium which were apphed on 
and afmr March Isc mcome rotue by o.l per ceiu 
at home. 

ACCIDENT AND CIENERAL ; 'Hie Group 
wrki4?n premiums increased by £2,313,333 to set 
up a new record at £17,165,885. All sections 
of the account at home and overseas comribuced 
to the growth which rcpresfois an expinskm of 
15.5 per cent in the year. 

MARINE AC'C.OUNT : The uital premiums 
in the account at £2,029,616 show a slight re¬ 
duction compared with £2,04h.2SS Lor 1964, 
lilalm'*, including £512,.353 lor 1965, total 
£2,619,444 against £1,902,569 last yctit. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT : The 
gross interest in this account totalkd £1.165321 
compared with £1,108,532 in the previous 3rcar, 
amount of £380,375 has been camied 
doftlh tt> Appropriation Account. 


Below are summarised the Bignifioant points of Interest from the 
Review of the Chairman of Tlie Ruberoid Co. Ltd., Sir Richard 
Yeabsloy, CBE, JP, FCA, to be pi'esented at the 31st Annual General 
Meeting of the company to be held in London on 26th May 1966. 

ABCBiNTS The profit for 1966 before tax was £027.638 (1964, £501.536). 
Taxation for 1966, taking Corporation Tax at 40 per cent, was £227,041 
(1964, *246,502) leaving tins profit for the year after tax at £400,597 
(3964, £254,944). Although turnover rose for the tenth successive year 
pmflts rose at a greater lute due to lowered costs, new activities and 
efficiency of company personnel. 

NiW MBiMTI Hales of Hyload Pitch Polymer Dampeourse increased 
satiafactorily during the latter part of 1965. Considerable growth is 
forecast in this Held which is now enlarged by the addition of Hyload 
Roofing and Hyload Biddge Waterproofing systems. The plastics field 
saw the successful introduction of Ruberoid Vinyl Rainwater Sirstom, 
which will be supplemented in 1966 by a vinyl Soil system and an ABS 
waste system, and Resinphalt achieved instant recognition among 
contractors as a superior non-staining underlay for asphalting. A 
further addition was made to the Vinyl Corrugated Hheeting range, 
which now commands a large share of the -market. The Conti'act 
Division earned a rec^ord profit with improved margins, successfully 
launching the Rul>©rold Industriali-seil Pitched Roof System for the 
housing market. 

SMI flf TMBfi NHrfiSTMfgT The company's holding in SocieLe Anonyme 
RulieroVd, Fmnce has been disposed of for a sum of aliout £549,000 
against a 3lBt Dei^embei* 1964 valuation of £600,604. With the 1964 sale 
of holdings in? Society Anonyme Acieroi'd the total inflow of foreign 
exidiange is over £1,200,000 in the last three years. These funds will 
amply provide for the current capital expenditure programme. 

OVTlBii Increased volume of bu.sinr8s and efliciency has almost offset 
the heavy increase iu basic costs. .Selling prices of roofmg and damp- 
courso have not been inciea.scd but It is not easy to forecast for 
how long present price levels can be held. However the con\pan.v is 
poised to lake advantage of both short term and long term demands 
for ill! its products. 

THE RmROID C8MMIIY LNUnTf• • 1 NEW OXFOm STREET * LSNBSN Wa 
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The Annual) General Meeting t>f the R«iya) In^uraincc Omipany IJmned ^i)) he W)J on TFcikicstlay, 
May 25th, in Ltvvrpe*>). 

A statement by the Chairman, Mr F. l,calic Ornc, from wlvich tbe Mlnwmts arc cxtractf, has 
been sent to stockhoWers with the one himdrctf ami rweniicth Annual Report and Acc^uniif. 

Por convcoicnoe, tlic more ;»i^iheant 4ig:4M't:h IVom t>ur l*>o5 Aconmis, whkii r^i^ ^talemcnt 
» a e«>mmentary, liave i)cen brouj^ht ««s^her m the l'oll«>win^ fables. 


FrenvMMn IfUkioat 
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A year ago 1 Maid ihtsre seemed to be a grmv ■ 
ing appreciation in imtiirancc markets of the 
importance of making adequate underwriting 
profits and for fhni reason 1 fdt prespccfs 
were brighter. This remains true, but as stock¬ 
holders will already know from our interim 
reports, unfortunaiely had a bad year in 
the United States and our unikrwritmg Ion* 
there mewe than absorbed, the improved,under¬ 
writing profits which we e:irntd elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, partly ihrouph the ‘continuing 


Kansfaciorv grotvth in our 'inyestnient income 
and iiai'ilv Ix^causc of ihe unuwal e|fiects ol taggr 
film this year, utir net prOhlt increased and . 
sausfacTorrtv covered our dividend. 

IHVII>b:NO 

Your directors have reconinte‘nded a fiinal 
di\idend of $d. PCf Uhit. This, with the 
interim dividend of 9d. paid hist November and 
:he secoTiJ interim dividend of 7d. paid at the 


end of M.nch, a lota) disii ibuliiUTTofls 9d. 

I'hc cost of the proposed dividend for 1965 is 
£7.^ mitlion ^compared svith ^'6.2 niiliion for 
the same rate of dividend in the prece^iitg year) 
and this leaves /2.9 million for transfer to 
general re>.crve. 

V'ou will recall from the announegntent in 
February tJtai the paymeni of a second interim 
dividcod was lo enable tlio Cmipmy to avail 
k«clf of the mnKimum taxaiuon cdiel under the 
Finance Act 1965. The relationship beiwecn 
the various transitional reliefs and dividends 
paid is such that for a year or two it may pre¬ 
vent our returning to Our traditional p,uu‘rn 
of a single uitcrim in November and a hiij 
in ,luoe. 


T^M^ Alios 

"I'hese accounts are tite first to be afftcicd 
by the sweeping changes in the raxorion system 
in this country introduced by the 1965 Finance 
Act. 'Ilic provisions of this Ac| arc immensely 
complicated, especially those relating to the 
change-over period from income tax and pi oh is 
tax to corporation tax, and it would be quite 
impossible in a statement ^icli as this to explain 
the interplay of the various factors as they 
affect our Group tax position. 

However, the main point as regards tax in 
1965, w'hich will no doubt aurprise many stock- 
lioldcrs, is that the total is actually less than 
M was in the previous year in spite of our having? 
to account for income tax bn a proportion of 
rhe dividend. 

This is, of course, a subscancial help in prepar- 
r»i^ for die full impact of the new sytitem. Wc 
yi'Ould expect to have 'some “ chamge-over ” 
relief available in J966 and tbcir^fcer for i 
few years some .special, but subatantuiUy smaller, 
relief in respect of overseas taxes. 

From now' onwards ihc cost of a year's di\i- 
deml ai the present level will be the grus*. co^i 
of i H1.3 HUlliOA. 


MAJUAf.l MINI, St All ANI>A4.»MS 

For the*'conduct of oui business uc employ 
, twenty thousand men and women 
throughout the woilJ, quite apart from the still 
greater number who give us their lalued sup¬ 
port as agents. Tlic loyalty and efficiency 
which they brin^ to Uicir efforts, at home and 
overseas, arc not only gratifying to us but earn 
the goodwill of the insuring public wherever 
we operate, 'lo them all on your hihalf 1 
express our w.jrmcM thankl. 
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UNITED BISCUITS 

(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


UNITED BISCUITS I.IMITEO 

Comprising 

McVitU Si. Price Macfarlane Lang 

Willlmm Cranford S Sons William Macdonald Si Sons (Biscuits) 


II. S. Cranford Limited 


Eilraclf from Hie SlHlenient by rhe f'huir- 
mmi. Sir Peter Cj. Mucdoiwia, J.P., 
W.S., to be preiieiited iit the Anniuil tienerul 
frlectbiB on May 2tith 1066. 

I must lirst refer wiib deep regret to the 
death in February of ihK Near o1 Mr. 
Robert F. MacfarUine after a long illness 
borne with great ctnirage. Mr. Macfarlane, 
who was formerly in charge of ll^c Mac- 
farlane Lang factory in London, was a 
director of Ilnilcd Biscuits from the in- 
cor|K>rulion of the compaiu m I94S. and re¬ 
tired from the board in 1%». Me coniinued 
to take a great interest in ihe alVairs of the 
conipaii). and I should like to record our 
appreciation of his de\oicd and valuable 
services to Ihe group over niun\ vears. 
ilrmp RforgHnIwHtion. In ni> siatenient last 
year I referred to the rcorgamsaiif»n on a 
group basis ofthcsalcsand production ofilie 
biscuit mamifacturing companies. A new 
stibsidiurv has now taken over their iiiulcr- 
takiogs. Your compan> has never itself 
engaged in trading, and \our dirocaors cmi- 
Mdcrcd it desirable that it should continue to 
tuiiclum in tlic capacity of a holding com- 
punv only. 

As you know, at an cvtraordinarv general 
meeting in December last vear the share¬ 
holders uppro\cd the change of name of the 
parent company to United Biscuits 11 hold¬ 
ings) Limited. 1 slunild, however, like to 
.stress lhal ju» far as shareholders and the 
public aixr concerned, this change will he 
the only outward sign of the group recon¬ 
struction. and, while the biscuit munurac- 
turing activities arc now conducted by 
United Biscuits limited, the group products 
will still be sold under the well known and 


esiablished trade names of McV^ilies. 
Macfarlunes Crawfords and Macdonalds. 
Results Rir Ihe >eur. The opportunity has 
been taken this year to revise our form vif 
report, and in addition to provide further in¬ 
formation rcgurdingoiiractivities. Ihopeyou 
w ill find ihescchungesintcrestingand helpful. 

Ciroup turnover increased from £.U mil¬ 
lion to 144*S million, a new record, with 
some 14 million of this rise attributable to 
William Macdonald & Sons (Biscuits). 'Ihe 
group prolil hcivirc tax of 14.()(')I .tXM) com¬ 
pares with 1L‘)77,(X)0 for l%4. and after 
charging taxation, and deducting dividends, 
the unappropriated profit of the year, 
excluding piovisions for taxation no longet 
rcquiredol 12.1 .^O.(XX).amounts to 11,2‘>*;.(XK) 
against 1I.O*^2.0(X) for I%4. In the gixiiip 
balance siicet you will observe that capital 
employed has incieased by 1'7,2.^6.(XK) to 
£2K.90().(X)(), This includes Macdonald's 
assets for the liisi time, and it is appropriate 
for me to Like this opportunity of recording 
our appreciation of the cnihiisiasiic way in 
which our new friends liavc wvirked so 
succcs^fiillv to integrate their activities with 
the rest of the group. 

1 liming now to our trading; - 
Biseiiil and ( ake Manufhelure. The increase 
in turnover is encouraging against liic back¬ 
ground of a rekilively static biscuit market. 
In 1%,^ national biscuit sales by volume m- 
crcaseil b\ 11 per cent while the group's 
biscuit sales (excluding Macdonalds) by 
volume rose bv 4 ■ 2 per cent (including Mac¬ 
donalds. bv l.t'l per cent). The increase in 
turnovci has not. however. Iveen reHected in a 
commensurate increase in profits, which 
have been ulVectcd in particular by the 


costs of reorganisation and of the netting 
up of the group headquarters in Middlesex* 

'Ihe bcncifris fiom this expenditure, as I 
stressed in ipy statement last year, will take 
tiinc to materialise, but your directors are 
satisfied that in ihc long term it will be well 
justified. 

Wc have considerably expanded and arc 
continuing' to expufid our production of 
cakes. These arc sold under ihc brand name 
McVitic's. 

^ far as exports arc concerned, w'c are 
engaged in reorganising our operations in 
this increaungly important field. 

Bakers and Restaurateurs I). S. Crawford 
Ltd. A new bakery started production in 
C'llasgow m 1965, and a furl her two are 
iiiulcr construction in Cirangemouih and 
Sunderland. Nincieen retail outlets wcic 
acquired during the year, and at the year end 
Ihc company was trading through ninety 
shops and rcsluuraiils in Scotland and the 
north of Lngland. This compares with a 
tvjial of twenty-five only four years ago. and 
wc inicnd lo continue the extension of our 
activities through D. S. Crawford. 

Dividends. In our interim statement in 
September last year wc indicated that share¬ 
holders should not expect any increase in 
the total dividend for the year through the 
raising of the interim dividend from 4 lo 5 
per cent. However, in the opinion of your 
directors Ihc results justified an increase in 
Ific total distribution from 12 to 13 per cent. 

order to ensure lhal. as far us possible, 
and within the limits permitted by the 
rinaiice Act 1965. income tax deducted 
from dividends paid prior to 6lh April 1966 
slunild be retained by the company instead 
of being paid to the Inland Revenue, your 
directors declared a second interim dividend 
of 8 per cent in lieu of a final dividend, 
which was paid in March this year. For the 
same reason they declared a lirst interim 
dividend of 2 per cent for the current year 
which was also paid in March. The pay¬ 
ment of this interim dividend docs not carry 
an> implication of an increu.se in total divi¬ 
dends for 1966 over the total paid for 1965. 
IVoKpects. I( is particularly difficult to make 
forecasts about the current year, as wc are 
in tlie course of such a rundamcnial re¬ 
organisation of our group structure. Ihe 
major problem facing the economy of the 
country is that of containing costs relative 
iv» increases in produdivitv. In 1965 as a 
iialion W'C signally failed to do this,, with 
productivity increasing by less than 2 (Kfr 
cent compared with an increase in wages of 
over 7 per cent. In common wilh most 
I'niicd Kingdom manufucliirers, linited 
Biscuits arc bearing increased costs oi all 
kinds. The recent biscuit industry wages 
award, whicii has added subsluntially to our 
labour costs, is'an example. However, wc 
are hopeful that wc shall be able, through 
<nir reorganisation, to offset the main 
ciTccts of these by achieving further manu¬ 
facturing cnicicncics and higher smiles. By 
the lime wc issue our half-yearly statement 
alxHil September, wc shall. I hofK. be able 
u» sec more clearly how wc arc likely to fare 
over the year as a whole. 



UNITED BISCUITS 

(HOLDINGS) UMITED 


Copies of the Report atu! Accounts max he obtained 
from The Secretaries, ( nited Hi\cuit\ {HoUfings} Limited, 
12 Hope Street, Edinburgh 2, 


[summary of results 1961-1965 I 

OOO'S 

1961 

C 

1962< 

£ 

1963 

f 

1884 

E . 

1965- 

£ 

Turnover 

21 600 

31.700 

33.700 

37,100 

44,500 

Profit before tax 

2.942 

3,908 

4,382 

3,977 

T35r 

^*rofit aftertax 

1,421 

1,898 

2,118 

1,942 

2,232 

Dividends (net) 

570 

734 

^20“ 

ISiT 

933" 

Profit retained 

SST" 

1,164 

1.298 

(,097+ 

1,299f 

Net assets employed 

12,452 

19,176 

20.555 

21.664 

■28,900t 

■Thn figuros for 196$ include thosn of William Crawford & Sons Lwnitnd and 0. S Crawford 
LimKttd for 48 weeks only, and for 1965 tiiose of Wiliian) Macdonald 6 Sons (Biscuits) 
Liniiicd foi 44 weeks only 

t iKCluding provisions for toxation no tongor required. 1964 £202.000 and 1 965 £2.150,000 
{ including surplus on revaluation of properties. £3,939,000 
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Babcock & Wilcox 

COMPLtTI. STEAM-RAISING PLANTS OF EVliRY DLSi RtPTION 

Group U.K. Companies valuaMe contribution to exports — 
now 26% of turnover. 


Extracts from the reriew of the Chuirmant Sir Kemuth /fufiiu\ on the 
€iroup*i operation during 196$, 

Jt is will! deep regrcl lliai I have lo ixvord ilie deaih of Mr. J. Sicwar( 
Robcrison on .h’d February, 1966, ai ihcearly ,vxe ol .>2. lie »s sadl> miysed 
by his many IViciKis within the Company and llirtiuishout the cnymeeiint; 
imUistrv. 

In March. Mr. T. Oirlilc. Cieneral Miin.i.i'er of Ihc MaiMhiitnring 
Division, was appointed Mananing Director of* Habcock & V'llcos 
(Operations) Lid. 

As slated in your Directors' Report, the Rt. Mon. Lord Bridges is not 
seeking re-cicciion since he wishes lu reduce his commitinents. lord 
Bridges has been a member of your Board lor nine years anti his wise 
counsel has been imaluable. Your Directors wish to record llieii sincere 
gratitude to him. 


Finiinciait Re.siilfs 

Ihc proliti ol the Group, Mihieel lo United Kingdom t.ixation but 
alter setting aside the stun of LI,b77,Ol)t) lor depreciation, were 
12,293,0011. After accoiinling for Corporation lax at the rate ol 40'\.. 
and after other adjustments, the balance standing to the credit ol the 
Prolit and Lo'‘S Account is 11.820.000. I hc Prcl’civncc Dividends, less 
Income l.i\. required 1.^6,000. 

On the 23rd I ebniary, I%6. your Directors declared a second 
Interim Dividend at the rate of 5|% less Income l ax ai Ks. 3d. in the 
1, and staled that, in view of this payment, it was not their iniciuion 
lo pay a 1 inal Dividend in June. 1966. At the same time, having 
legard to the transitional provisions in the Finance Act, 1965, it was 
also decided lo declare u First Interim Dividend »t the rate of 3‘V,. less 
Income Tax at 8s. 3d. in the i, l or the year ending .31 si December. 1966. 

These results show an improvement on those .ichievcd last year and. 
in the main, arc due to belter performance on the large power station 
contracts, rhix is ail important as not only are (he li.vks iinolvcii in 
such conlracls very considcrublc but they also represent the ni.iior 
portion ol the hUal turnover. 

Organisation 

The changes in organisation which were aiinoimccd in Iasi vear s statement 
and which covered the three main fields of aciiviiy have had a most 
encouraging effect on the whole organisation js it is now possible lo 
delegate the respon^sihiliiy not only for particular aciivitie.s but also for 
prohis to a far greater csieiit than hitherto. 


Orders 

Orders on hand for the Group Companies in the Unileil Kingdom at 31st 
March of this year stood ai £106 millions, as compared with £117 milliims 
Iasi year. 

As no large order for boiler plant w'as receivcil from rite Central I lec- 
tricily Generating Board in the year under review this voHime of iirdcrs in 
hfuul can be regarded as satisfactory us there is a good prospect for future 
ortlcrs. 

Orders received during the previous twelve months included boiler plant 
for Hong Kong and SantaJdth, India; orders for materials-handling plani 
for the Longannet Power Station of the South of Scotland IZIeciricily 
Board and for the Didcot Power Station of the Central Llectricity General* 
ing Board were also received. 

Another important order overseas was tliat for the extension of lla/.el* 
wood Power Station of the State of Vicloria lllcciriciiy Commission, 
received by our Australian Company. 

J am pleased to report tliat we secured an orilcr for the manunacturc 
and supply of three very large tower cranes for the Ontario Hydro JMcciric 
Board and a fourth crjAne has been ordered in 1966. 


Exiiorfi 

In the last financial year, exports by Group Companies In the L'.K. 
totalled £12 millions, namely, 26% of their turnover, as compared with 
23% (£10 millions) in the previous year. Under the orders referred to in the 
preceding paragraptis mention was mi^ of Santaldih in Jndia and Ha?e|* 
wood in Australia. As I have already indkatei) in previous reports, had it 
not been for our investments abroad in such countries these valuable orders 


for export would luu !ia\r been fouhenmiug, Unless it is possible for 
British companion to iciaiii and extend investments in snlixidiaty and 
associateil Comptinics abroad it is inevitable tiiat direct exports of mamt- 
fMCtiires of heavy engineering products will dwindle. 

All our pimriit HalKock overseas interests etMiirihule only to tlic 
direct exports of phini manufaciured in (lie U.k. but also to the income 
derived from diNidends. technical aid and licence lees. ('oiisider.'ible 
alicnuon is iliraicd to export business, and esixvially by the senior siaU* 
ixguliirly \isiting all imporuiiU overseas contacts. 


(onfraefs 

Since the receipt of the Didcot power sunion order no similar order has 
been received from the Central CleciricMy Gcncraiing Hoard, but, in 
luldition liv Didcot, we arc still engaged on the manufacture, creel ion and 
putting into service of ciglu .^00 MW imiis for Ferrybridge and R.iiclific. 
The work ;)s.s4H:falcd wiili these pLanis is proceeding and it is cxjTCCfed that 
the first two units of I errybridge will be cimimissioned during F><>6. 

1 he nuclear |>owcr station ut Hinkicy Point is now in operation iiiul the 
Si/ewcll conlrael is, at present, almost fully cummiissiuiicxl. Erection of the 
NVyliu nuclear station is pnxMMding. 

The reconstruction al ilie Lots Road Power Station proceeds and we arc 
at present installing the last four of the new boiler units on this site, which 
supplies the bulk of the power for London Underground. 

Lor many years past, we have been active, particularly in the timber- 
producing countries, in the installation of black liquor recovery plants. 
The first such unit ever lo be built in the U.k. was completed for Scoiiisb 
Paper Hi Pulp ui I'ori NViiliam. 


Production 

During the twelve months under review, ilcliverics from the* U.K. WorVs 
rose sb.'irply and it is expected that they will continue at a high level ihiring 
the prescnl year. 

I'he capital investment in new mnnofactiiring plant, during the past few 
years, has coniributcd greatly lo the increased output which has been 
achieved with only a slight increase in the total man-hours worked. 

During (he pa.sl twelve months the capital investment in new plant 
amounted lo £1,^76,(KM) and your Board and Management consider that it 
will he neecssury lo coiuiiuic this inveatment in new and replacicmcni pUmt 
in order to keep final costs as low as possible and uo be able to contend with 
world competition. 

A further extension of tlie tube mill at Dumbarton will be L'ompicled 
during 1966. 


GeiKTgl Review 

I liLivc already indicated that the prospects for the current year art* favour¬ 
able. rile order book is reasonably satisfactory, pnodiiciion facilitica 
eoniinue to be improved, the eflkicncy of planning amt pnogrtsstiig is 
being further increased by additional uimptitcr control, and, above all, the 
enthusiasm at all levels in manaacmciu augurs well for the future. 

However, the fact that profit margins on c4>iUractH ate still low must be 
recognised. Moreover, liie recent announcement of an incrca^te in steel 
prices is a warning that a widespread increase in Cfwts ia to be cxpectetl; 
inevitably there is a limit to which extra costs of materials and labour can 
be absorbed no maltei how efficient an organisation may be. 

Increased productivity is the key lo success and it is hoped that this will 
be forthcoming so (fiat full advantage can be taken of the heavy investment 
in modem plant. 

Finally, on behalf of the Board, I wish to tbank all employees at liomc 
and abroad, in works, olficcs and contmei sites, for their loyal service lo 
the Cotiipany. 


The 67tk Atmmd (iamral Mrtfing of Btdtcock it H Ucor, Umked tritt ba 
Md on 26tk May, 1966 at Coitfkdermthn of Britisk industry, 2i Toihdi 
Street, London, SM \L 


A copy of fkt Cknhmnn'sfuU stmtmmt and the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 1st Sammy, 1966 can be obtained from the Secretary, Babcock 
House, 269 Easton Road, London, MIKA 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 

RECOflD OUTPUT REFLECTS FULL IMPACT OF KILN EXTENSIONS 

EFFECTS OF COVERNMENrS “STOP-GO” POLICY 

SIR ARTHUR T. WORBOYS ON GROWING USE OF COMPANY’S 
PRODUCTS IN INDUSTRIALISED BUILDING 


The vimy-aUth Asmuftl General Meeting of 
Lx>ndtiii Brick Com|>any Uimtied will be held on 
May 26th at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, VffCl, at 12 noon. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statemcm of the Chairman, Sir Arthur T. 
Worboya, CBE* )P s 

The net profit of the Group before raxat»ion » 
£4357,438, a reduction of £646,208 on the 
record Hgure of the previous year Taxation on 
the profits of the year is c'-unwied ai £1,336,785, 
at^suming Corporation 'I’ax at 40 per ccirt. 1 his 
charge is £1,026,248 less than that for the pre¬ 
vious year, mainly as « result of the changes in 
the taxiition system Iwoughi about l)y the Finance 
Act, 1965 

The profit applicable to the Parent Company 
is £3,028,257 which, added lo the carry forward 
from the previous year, makes a total of 
£3,196,855. The sum of £1,050,000 is trans¬ 
ferred to Cieneral Retiervc, £500,000 to Deprecia- 
Irion Reserve and a further £200,000 to 
Contingencies Reserve and. after deducting the 
dividends on the 8 per cent Cumulative Prefer¬ 
ence Stock and on the Ordinary Stock, the 
balance carried forward is £222,430. The 
Directors do not recommend any further 
dividend for the year. 

SUBSIOURY COMPANII^S ACTIViribS 
With regard to our Subs.idiary Companies, 
Stewartby Housing Association Limited con¬ 
tinued in full operation. 

Our manufacturing subsidiary, Transformers 
(Watford) Limited, austained a setback during 
^e past year. CoimpeCrkion in -the transformer 
industry was and stiU is severe and our factory 
did not operate at the full output of which k was 
capable. The outlook for the current year is not 
encouraging unless fair and reasonable selling 
prices con be obtained for i.hc range of trans- 
fornKTs manufactured. 

THE PARENT COMPANY 
Turning to the Faient Company, the produc¬ 
tion of bricks during 1965 reached record figures 
despite the fact that we were hampered by a 
wrike of maintenance workers which lasted for 
some six w'ceks. The level of production 
reflected the full impact of kiln extensions at the 
Bletchley, Stewartby and Dogsthorpe. Works vo 
which 1 referred last year. 

Wc then turned our minds towards still fur¬ 
ther exicnsions. At Bleuhli'v work is already 
in hand on the erection of a luriher kiln. This 
kiln, and all the brlckmakiiig plant attendant 
upon the extensions, shouUI he completed bv 
May 1967 and will yield ''d million bricks in 
a full year. In rhe PeterlMunugh areii wc arc 
building a new kiln at Heebys and extending 
L B 1. Works which together w.ill yield a funher 
85 million bricks per year. 

TRAOING CONDI nONS 
On the sales side of the business. 1965 saw a 
return to the “stop-go” cycle which the build¬ 
ing industry has come to know so well. The 
economic measures taken by the Government 


caused a falling off in construction work except 
for local authority and government housing. In 
the circumstances it was not surprising that 
brick stocks rapidly increased throughout 
the country but, with our tine range of facing 
bricks, competitive prices and wide area of dis¬ 
tribution, the effeot on our sales was much less 
marked than that generally experienced by other 
brickmakers. During the first ten months of 
the year, vtliilst wc maintaificd full deliveries, 
the easing in demand resulted in a reduction of 
delay periods and improved pur service to cus¬ 
tomers. It was only when exceptionally bad 
and early winter weather in November began 
to affect building sites that we put bricks into 
stock, but these stocks will prove a useful 
addition to supplies in 1966. 

We are firmly convinced that, as in previous 
periods ot credit squeeze, the enormous need 
for more building of every kind remains un¬ 
satisfied and, when the present restrictions are 
lifted, the demand for building will be all the 
greater for having been pent-up and field in 
check. 

PRICE SIAHILITY MAINIAINED 

For the second year running there was no 
advance in the price of our bricks and our 
delivered prices have now been held since July 
I, 1963—a period of nearly three years. The 
word “ delivered ” is used advisedly because, 
during this period, we have absorbed a 5 per 
cent inorease in road haulage races s^ince late 
1964 and a 4 per cent infliction on mil rates 
since early 1965. These increases in the cost of 
distribution have been in addition ro the sub¬ 
stantial advances of some 12 per cent in wages 
over the two year period and increases of some 
16 per cent in the price of materials we purchase. 
Wc are now faced with the prospect of a further 
advance in distribution costs owing to increases 
in delivery charges. Our facing bricks continue 
to be used on an infinite variety of buildings in 
all areas of the British Isles. 

“ Phorpres ” hollow clay blocks continue to 
And favour with architects and builders who 
appreciate their unique properties of light 
weight, stahilirv and improved thermal 
insulation. A g(x>d demand was also experienced 
for the other clay products we make—field drain 
pipes and clay electric cable covers. 

INDUSTRlAtlSlD Btlll.DING MITHODS 

I now' conic ro the question that is being in¬ 
creasingly asked as to what effect will the greater 
use of indusirialised building methods have on 
the demand for our products. What is meant 
by this much abused term “ industrialised build¬ 
ing"? In a recent circular of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, their broad 
definition includes, “ The use of raw materials 
and construction techniques . . . , the manufac¬ 
ture of large components under factory con¬ 
ditions and quality control . ^, schemes using 
fully rationalised traditional meihod.s,” and it 
is in these terms that we must judge our own 
present and future participation in this exciting 
field. 

Dealing first with “ new materials and tech¬ 
niques." We believe the unique qualities of 


burnt clay products will continue to ensure 
their place in building and we are concentrating 
on the development of new techniques using our 
own raw material. Cx>nsiderable interest has 
been aroused by the lightweight clay cladding 
panels we have developed using “Phorpres” 
ClaywaJl bricks. 

Flciton bricks are also being made up into 
loadbcaring panels through our co-operation 
with Sir Lindsay Parkinson Industrialised 
Building Limited in their factory-produced 
H.S.S.B house and a contract has recently been 
placed for 3,000 of these houses for Basildon 
Development Corporation to be entirely faced 
with our bricks. 

Now we come to “ the manufacture of large 
components.” We are doing just this in tlic 
production at our hollow clay block works of 
“ Phorpres ” Clay upon floor beams. During 
1965 “Phorpres” Qayspan beams went into 
normal production at our Clock House Works 
in Surrey and so far deliveries have been made 
as far afield as Newcastle, 

BRICK .STILL CHEAPEST MlilHOD 

Finally, the use of “ rniionalised traditional 
methods.” It is in this last context that our 
bricks are being used in large quantities for 
extericRT cladding, loadbearing cross-walls and, 
in some cases, for the complete carcase of the 
house. Already over twenty systems are using 
our bricks and large orders have been gained 
for future work. It might indeed be asked whv 
ihe brick, w’hich has become so associated with 
“ traditional building,” should be used increas¬ 
ingly in these “ closed ” systems of building. 
The answer, of course, is that brick is still the 
cheapest method of loadbcaring construction and 
many local authorities who arc concerned about 
the future cost of maintenance, insist on an 
exterior cladding of facing brickwork. 

Despite all our activity in the industrialised 
building field, we have continued to work wicli 
our traditional customers, tlie architects, buil¬ 
ders and consulting engineeis, rather than set 
up in opposition to them. Our role remains 
that of the producer of clay building materials 
and we are quite confident that these materials 
can be adapted to the changing needs of our 
customers. 

CTfRHfNT OUTLOOK 

Finally, a few words about the prospects for 
the current year. Wc got off to a very slow start 
due to unfavourable weather conditions and 
Government restrictions on building. We arc 
continuing to work to fill! capacity and, with an 
improvement in the weather, deliveries are 
steadily increasing. We hope that the stock.s 
built up in the winter period will be lifted over 
the coming months. 

If the targets outlined in the National Plan are 
to be achieved, long term prospects are good, 
but in the meanwhile we are facing a crying 
year. Results so far are well below those for 
the same period last year but, bearing in mind 
all the uncertainties, wc hope to give a satis¬ 
factory report of our stewardship throughout 
the year. 
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...one of 
Germany’s 
big banks with 
world-wide 
connections 




For Commerzbank 1965 was another successful year, with foreign 
business growing at a particularly rapid pace. 

The Federal Republic's foreign trade showed a rise of 15 per cent, 
during 1965. The Bank took a major share in this advance, assisted by 
almost 4,000 correspondents in all parts of the world. The underwriting 
business was marked by foreign issues during 1965. In a number of 
cases the Bank joined with leading credit institutions in other countries 
to form underwriting groups. 

Outstanding figures for 1965 include; 

56iii. DM Profit for the year 
20m. DM Equity Capital 
6,866m. DM Volume of credits 
10,272m. DM Balance Sheet total 

A siaff of more than 11,000—a million regular customers. 


COMMERZBANK 

A K T i L ^ C L 0 t I I. S C M A F T 

HEAD OFFICES IN DUSSELDORF FRANKFURT A M. HAMBURG 
More than 460 Branches throughout the Federal Republic including 
West Berlin. Representatives abroad in. Beirut, Buenos Aires, 
Johannesburg. Madrid, Rio de Janeiro. Tokyo b Windhoek. 

Holdings in Banks in 14 countries Overseas. 


S E I t 18 7 0 
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(Crcilit Consortium for Public Works) 

Cuiistituicd by Royal Decrct* No. 1627 of Scpiembc r 2, 1919 cotivenod into law No. 48tJ of April 14,1921 


CAPITA!. SUBSCRIBERS: C«issa IX^fiosili c Prcstiti—Ktitutn CAPITAI.: Lit. 10 , 200 , 000,000 (i.st. (, 8 s 6 ,ooo>; PAID UP; 

NaKionalc clcllc AsskurAxioni—Islitiito drlLi Prevideiixa Socialc— Lit. {, 202 , 000,000 (£.st. 2 , 972 ,ooo». 

Istitiito iii Cretlito dcHc Cassc di His|>armio ItAliane. SUNDRY RESLRVtS: Lit. j^ 6 { 4 , 7 i i, 8|6 (£ait, 2 X, 6 s 2 ,ooo)* 

HEAD OriJCL: Rome, Italy. 


Tlie 1966 Briknee Sheet of the Credit Conidrtiuin for Public Works, 
cecently api^vcd by the Meeting of Stocklioldecs, shown a very consider¬ 
able growth in the activities of the Consortiums^ Which issued bonds and 
granted loans during Che year for an amount of algMit Lire 710,000 million 
(equivalent of iC.st. 405,569,000), tliercforc more &an doubling the record 
figures achieved in lSi64. 

As a result, at the end of the financial year, the loan capital of the Con¬ 
sortium had risen to Lire 2,175,000 million CC'.st. 1,242,4B,0(K)) and the 
value of internal bonds in circulation to Lii^ 2,160,000 million 
(C.SI. 1,233.845,000), from the 1964 figures - ol Lire 1,518,000 
(C.si. 870,900,000) and 1,504,000 million (£.«i. 862,868/M|p) respectively: 
thus, the amount both of loan capital and bonds exceeded 1,000 million 
for the first time in the liistory of the Consortium. 

The Consortium was set up as a public statutory body in 1919 with a 
view to facilitating long-term loans to local government uuthoriciei foe the 
purpose of financing public works. Such financing—the means for which 
are provided by placing bonds on the market—continues to be one of 
Consortiutn's main functions, constantly increasing with the necessity (or 
the development of basic public services administered by local governments 
due to diifts of population within the country. 

Subsequently the Consortium lia.s been called upon to provide financing 
for Ollier project.s of vital importance to the development of the Itali.tn 
economy; these include direct loans to the State for the Agricultural 
Development and Rural Housing Programmes, to the State Railways and to 
the National Highways Agency. 

The C/onsortiiim has, therefore, extended its activities over tlie years as 
an ititcrmediary between the public authorities (both local and central) and 


the capita] market. Its range of aciioU, moroover, has been widened very 
recently, bosed upon a 1965 law provided for speeding up the recovery ii 
the Italian economy from tlw recesaion of recent yean. For this purpose 
only, the Compitiuin, is already oommitied lor an amouni of up to Lire 
250,000 million r (£.fft. 142,806,000), for the financing of motorway, port, 
public works and school projects. 

The Repuri of the Board of Directors to the Meeting of Stockholders 
emphasiKcs the butstanditig financial results achieved in the course of the 
last financial year, giving a net profit of Lire 1,322,135,841 (jC.st. 755,236)—^ 
after setting aside the sum of Lire 7,850,000,0^ (j^.st. 4,484,000) for the 
contingency fund against a figure of Lire 6,000 ibitlion (iC-i^t. 3,442,000) in 
the previous year—^making possible 10, pair cent return on capital in 
addition to the allocation of Lire 732,43*5341 (iC-st. 418,000) to the reserves. 

At the end of 1965, the Consortiam had also in circulation foreign 
currency lx>nds (w'hich arc quoted OH the New York Stock Exchange) to 
the value of $22,618,843 (equivalent of jC'.st. 8,071,656). This figure repre- 
aents the balance of a campieir operarion entrusted to the Consortium by 
the Italian Rcpubtlq in 1947 in connection with the settlement and conv^- 
sion of some loans taken up in the United States of America before the 
sc‘cond world war. 

An abridged balance sheet as at December 31, 1965 is shown bclosv, 
compared with that of the previous year: 

The headquarters of the Consortium is in Rome: tlicrc are no siih- 
ofliccs and all cash transactions are efiecred through the branches of the 
Bank of Italy. 

Tlic Chairman of the Board is Avv. TiiUio Odori/./.i and the General 
Manager is Prof. .Alberto Ferrari. 



Dve. '^1, 1055 Dec. 31, 10(»1 

Dec. 3L FH.5 

Dec. 31, 1064 


(In Italian Lire' 

(In Pound 

. Sterling;* 

ASSETS 

Capital not called . 

4,008,0(10,000 4,008,000,0(H) 

2,854,080 

2,867,420 

Lcmni* and Credits in Italian l.ire and h'oreignCurrency. 

... 2,102,468,018,722 1,535,708,657,051 

1,252,392,000 

881,050,455 

SccuriricN and Current Accounts. 

... 156,03 3.4 35,605 128,417,344,510 

80,130,131 

73,674,087 

Otlier Assets . 

17,8 30,406,088 16,432,105,685 

10,100,359 

9,427,350 


2,371,330,851,315 1,685,556,107,255 

1,354,567,56«> 

067,029,221 

1 LTAUILITTES 

Authorized Capita! . 

10,2(K),000,DOO 10,200,000,0(K) 

5,826,401 

5,851,896 

Reserve and Contingency Funds. 

38,022,275,005 30,545,254,006 

22.233,360 

17,524.278 

Internal and Foreign Ronds . 

... 2,173,070,ti46,l<»2 1,518,002,362,349 

1,241,829,431 

*71.469,062 

Service of Internal and Foreign Bunds and Sundry Cmditors . 

... 145,760,240,521 123,703,813,229 

83.2«<!,971 

70^970,762 

Chher Liabilities ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

... 1,155,552,766 900,455,682 

66(M)8D 

568,240 


2,370,017,715,474 1,684,431,886,256 

1,353312,335 

96^84,238 

Net Profit for the YVar . 

1,322,135,841 1,124,220,000 

755336 

644,983 


' 2,371,330,851,315 1,685,556,107,255 

1,354,567369 

967329,221 

• The amounts in Sterling represent the equivalent of Italian Lire converted at the year-end official rate of exchange (Dec. 31, 1065: 1 jC.st. - 

1,750.625 Lit.; Dec. 31,19o4 : 1 £.»t. 1,743.025 Lit.). 
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FIAT S.p.A. 

PROFESSOR VALLETTA TO BE HONORARY LIFE PRESIDENT : DR G. AGN£l,Ll APPOINTED CHAIRMAN 
DR G. BONO, SOLE MANAGING DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER 


The annuiil meering of Fiat S.p.A. was held 
in Turin on April 30th. The meeting rook plaee 
in the hall ol the company’s “ Giovanni Agndii ” 
Training School. All members of the Board of 
Directors and the Auditing Con^itree wer,e 
present. Prolcjfer chaii^an and 

managing direct^, preiSI^'. 

Before presen-^g rhe filpi^t, Prirfcsa^ir Valletta 
recalled thnt> thift yenr'>hialfks the ceidkiary of 
the birth of Senator Agnelli, the founder of the 
company, whb waS borq; Jn ^iV|ll{;ir perosa ort 
August n, iS66. ’VTn ilh'c mcniK)ry of ' 

Senator Agnelli,” ^aid rroffe^or Vdlletta, ••with 
an initiative worthy of him and consistent with 
the social and culiufal context of the a 

Giovanni Agnelli Foundation has been set up 
with the objects of supporting worthwhile pro¬ 
jects designed to further research and achieve¬ 
ments in economic and technical fields. Its 
bcndqu.iriers will be in Turin in the house 
occupied by Senator Agnelli, which the family 
is presenting to the Foundation. It w'ill also 
house the ’ Luigi Einkudi Foundation ’ incor¬ 
porating this famous economist's large library. 
The ‘ Giovanni Agnelli Foundation * will be 
provided with appropriate operating funds by 
Fiat, in addition to bequests which will guar¬ 
antee annual operating funds of »i least 200 
million lire *’ 

IINANCIAL MJGHUC.ilIS 
Despite generally diflkult conditions Fiat suc¬ 
ceeded, thanks to strenuous production efforts, 
and to its inherent vitality, in achieving the 
following results, v\ith a turnover for Fiat-OM 
increased by 47,000 million lire compared with 
1964, and by 2.^,000 million lire compared with 
1963. 

— Toi.'il Fia: sales (including OM") for 1965 
were 955.000 million lire, to winch export 
sales topiribuicd 275,000 million lire. 

— Car. .u)d commercial vehicles manufactured 
and old totalled 1,013,5S8 compared with 
946,433 in 1964, and 956,465 in 1963. Hxpori 
^ales in 1965 totalled 299,710 

— Tractors manufactured and sold totalled 
44,041, compared witlw 36,343 in 1964, and 
38, 03s in 1963. Tractor export sales in 1965 
lut.illed 1S.397. 

— Iron .nid steel production: 1,700,000 ingot 
ions v^e^e converted into steel products, 
100,000 tons more than in 1964 and 1963. 

— Fiat and OM at the end of the year employed 
12.3,109 people, of whom 98,961 are factory 
workcjs and 24,148 salaried staff. 

t^mmenimg on these results the Report states 
ih.ii the upward trend which began in 1947, 
when the company’s turnover w'as 60,000 million 
lire, h.id started upward again. This trend will 
be given new impetus and stimulus not only by 
the intensive action developed by the company 
usell, but also as a result of the initiatives to he 
taken by the entire naiionaJ economic complex 
and by the Government auihoniics. 

1M F.RNA110NAL POLIflCAL SIIUAIION 
The Report state.'’, that the two major world 
powers, [he United States and the USSR 
have continued to pursue courses of action aimed 
*t containing and preventing the .spread of 
dangerous trouble >pots. Both are continumg 
in their respective ways, iTicir efforts in the one 
case to develop cheur economy still fimher. and ' 


in the other, to strengthen their economy, for 
the benefit of their rdkpoenve populations. 

The Report conemues: Mdst, couittfites 
to-day facing difiiciitt problems, ^particu’lflfjiy'in 
reladon lo the bnlnace of payments. Tht^rc is 
reason lo believe ihati the road already indicated 
towards ever closer Reciprocal support, ^«nd in* 
crcasfpgly harmonious liberalisation i6f traded wi^i- 
be fdiUowed Tiieat trends have proved^ 
growing benefit in ilRe past years for our country 
as well as for other European countries. 

THE ITAI^^N SnUAlIO.N - 

Reviewing the Julian situation the report 
conlirms the improvement experienced at the 
beginning of 1965 which spread still further 
during the last months of the year. “ It is lo be 
hoped that the Parties in power will make a 
constructive contribution to this proccfss by an 
unequivocal statement of their respective 
objectives, backed by action on the part of the 
Government dcpartiiicms. National planning, 
constructed and impiemeiucd wiiltin appropriate 
limits and areas of action, is undoubtedly an 
effective tool for the guid.incc of private enter¬ 
prise in economic activities and of Government 
action in legislation, based on clearly defined 
provisions and priorities.” 

The need to safeguard the purchasing power 
of the currenev is a maticr of national import¬ 
ance, adds the Report, and this must be taken 
into account by every sector including the 
Trade Union sector. Recent experience shows 
clearly that every increase in labour costs, un¬ 
supported by equivalent productivity improve¬ 
ment, is bound to cause a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the price to the consumer, thus making 
any improvement illusory and ultimately result¬ 
ing in a detcriortuing situation both at home and 
abroad. 

NnCOri ATIONA VVIIII I Ml USSR 
Referring to the nceoiiaiions currently taking 
place between Fiat .and ilie Sovici authorities, 
the Report reads; During 1965 new initi.ntivcs 
for production abroad wcie developed. One 
highly important negoiiaiion was discussed and 
concluded in Mo'‘cow wnli tiic signature of a 
” Protocol of technical and scientific co-operation 
in automotive engineering.” This envisages the 
setting up of a plant in the US.SR for the pro¬ 
duction of mcd;um-si/ed uliJiry cars designed 
to extend the u-c ol motor car'^ in Russia as well 
as co-operaikm in the modernisation of cxisimg 
production plint. 

AUTOMOBILE ACTIVITIES 
The Report then reviews the company’s 
activities in the automobile field. During the 
year satisfactorv results were achieved with over 
1 million vehicles being produced for the first 
lime. Fm-iS position wa^ thus consolidated as 
the second large.st car manufacturer in Europe 
and fifth in the world. The Report refers to 
some of the Fiat models which bad made an 
outstanding contribution to the growth of Italy's 
home and export markets. In 9 years over 
1.400,000 Fiat 500*s had been produced; in 11 
years approximately 2,300,000 Fiat 600’s had 
been produced« and about 500,000 of the 850 
model had been produced up to December 31, 
1965, less than two years ^nce us introduction. 
The UOOR recently introduced had been well 
received and the eiU|iiely new 124 model had 
achieved an outstanding reception. 


Fiat exported approximately 300,000 vehicles 
in 1965. This did not include approximately 
150^000 vchfcfcs 

with limited' stipj^fes. d| bom^nefiti^ and 
as.scmblies from Italy. " ^ 

On the commercial vehicle front, the Report 
points out that lo revi|ftise ciie mii^onuncr- 
cial voftiicle'sectdr, js.jllifhcl^ife t^be hoped 
that 'the Govenwnent" will 'tiike riitr various 
measures requested by operating interests, 

• FiM imd OM iitoMc promotion during 1965 
h>tdllid 44,041 units, or, 7jji98 more than in 
I%4r The succe'ts at the ^Diamante ” range 
of tractors continued in 1965, and the newly 
introduced range of heavy construction and 
earth-moving equipment with power ratings up 
to 180 ji.h.p. had been well received. 

Turning to Fiat production ouisidjr the 
vchicte' d)c Report reveals particular 

advances in, large marine engines, in gas turbine 
production, in aviation and space activities and 
in steel making. The public works to which 
Fint contributes in Italy and abroad are also of 
continuing vignilicance. 

The Report, warmly applauded by the meet¬ 
ing, concludes by stating: The confidence wc 
have repeatedly expressed in the Company’s 
future prospects is not based on hope gione, but 
founded on the results achieved, on the timely 
planning of nil the technical, production, and 
financial provisions made to deal with the chal¬ 
lenging problems which the future unfailingly 
sets for us. We wish to affirm, once again, 
that ihe most powerful w'capon with which Fiai 
is preparing to fight the peaceful battles of the 
future is constituted by ihe common goal and 
the increasingly strong team spirit of our people 
at all levels; their vigorous, continually renewed 
energies provide the best guarantee for our 
future.” 

The mcciing unanimously approved the 
Balance Sheet for 1965, showing an operating 
'surplus of 23,910,436,573 lire after allowing 
for dcprcci.a»ion to the extent of 80,380.142,167 
lire, and .also approved a dividend of 95 lire 
for each ordinary and preference share, less tltc 
interim dividend of 40 lire already distribuied. 

After having presented the Board’s Report, 
Professor Valletta told the meeting that in view 
of his age, and the need to provide an eiruicnt 
solution which would guarantee the safe con¬ 
tinuity of the company leadership, he had pro¬ 
posed the following deliberations to the Board, 
which they had approved, and w'hich were now 
itubmiticd for the approval of the Meeting: 

Dr Giovanni AgnelH to be Chgirtmxi of the 
Fiat Board of Directors; 

Dr Gauden&io Botw to assume the wrirc 
responsibility of Managing Director and 
General Manager ; 

Frofessor Vinotio Valletta to continue to 
give his own active services as a Special 
Delegate of the Board of Directors (in accord¬ 
ance with art. 17 of the Company’s Byclaws) 
and to remain a member of the Exccqtlvc and 
General Management ComtRilttce with par¬ 
ticular responsibilities over the Company’s 
programmes, personnel and the most important 
initiaiives abroad. 

The Meeting approved the above decisions, 
and, on a motion proposed by Dr Agnelli, 
invited Professor Valletta to accept the position 
of Honorary Life President of Pitt, 
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STONE-PLATT 

INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 



KECORD ACMtCVCMEirrS IN fSWI 

Ww Profits went up 29 per cent to top £3,000,000 
tor the first lime, 

jtex Turnover reached a record of £51.317,000 of 
which exports were £26,703,000—more than 
57 per cent of U.K. turnover. 

Capital Investment in research, development 
and moderntsarion farther to develop the Group 
^/J totalled £2,838,000. 

Two subsidiaries of the Group, Platt Bros. 
(Sales) Ltd. and Stone Manganese Marine 
Ltd., are amongst the first to gain The Queen's 
Award to Industry. 


Across the world in the fields of marine en¬ 
gineering, textile machinery, railway equipment, 
and specialised electrical and mechanical 
engineering products, the employees of com¬ 
panies in the Stone-Platt Gioup are proving 
British is indeed best. 
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PEARL 

ASSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITEO 


Choirmpfi: 

SIR GEOFFREY KITCHEN, T.D. 
Year endinf 31ft December, I94S 



INVESTMENTS 


Total asfetf show a record increase of £33'4 million. Gross yield 
on the combiner! life funds reached the record level of £7 13s. 7d, 
per cent., representing an increase of 5s. Od. per cent over the 
pr evious year. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


Total sums assured and bonuses in force amounted-bo £1,157 
million and tot.il annuities per annum to £7-0 million. New 
business amounted to £146,520,076 sums assured and to £864.469 
per annum annuities, subject to new annual premiums of 
£6,773.263 and to single premiums and considerations of 
£1,888,893. 

LIFE BONUSES 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—£6.774,638 lias been applied to provide 
bonuses for policyholders. The bonus rate for United 
Kingdom participating assurances is £3 Ts. Od. per £100 sum 
assured and for “ self-employed ” deferred annuities is 
£3 7s. Od. per £100 annuity. For policies that become claims at 
death or maturity on or after 1st April, 1966 and before 
1st April, 1967 an additional bonus has been declared of 10 per 
cent of bonuses otherwise payable under the policies. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—£7.146.525 has been applied to provide 
bonuses for policyholders on the following scales applicable to 
policies subject to a monthly premium of 4s. or a weekly 
premium of Is. and in proportion for policies subject to other 
premiums : 

Endowment Whole Life 
Policies issued in Assurances Assurances 
£ s. £ 3. 

1951 to 1959 .. IS I 19 

1946 to 1950 .. 2 2 2 13 

1941 to 1945 .. 2 16 3 7 

1940 and earlier .. 3 10 4 1 


Whole Life 
Assurances 

£ 3. 

1 19 

2 13 

3 7 

4 I 


NON-LIFE BRANCH 

In this Branch the premium Income was £9,427,544. 

Chief Office: High Holbore. London, W.C. t 
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MWE & CO. LTD. 

WfFKin.T TRADING CONDITIONS 

The scvcniy-iiixth Annual Genera) Meeims 
of Maple & (.^mpany LimiieU will be held on 
Miiy 26tl) ai Toiienham Court l^oad» Wl. 

The folloAving i!> an extract from the circulaicd 
Matcmcnt uf ilic President, Mr Gerald R. 
Hotmail: 

I stated when the Interim Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock wav declared that the upward 
trend of bu^'ine^s experienced in the tirsi half 
of the year was not coniinuinj*: unfortunately 
there fins been a definite recession in turnover 
since that duic which persisted until our year 
end. Government restrictions on finance, some 
temporary difticukies with mortgages, high iii' 
terest rates and the cut back on building pro¬ 
tects have hII played their part in this regard, 
and at the same time the costs of operating the 
group iKive continued to mertase. 

"Phe group net profit before tax is ^’392,432 
ngiiinsr jt;324,528, but after tax the figure avail¬ 
able for distributkin is /J353,684 against 
^,289,474. Your Board propose a I'lnal Dividend 
of 10 per cent, making 15 per cent less income 
tax, compared with a loial of 17 pci cent hist 
year. 

Main London Showrooms: Last year 1 
icfciied to the modernisation of the nrunde and 
new shop window's and continuing this policy 
we have nisi ailed a complete set of some 35 
room sellings of nritionaliy knnw'n turniiure on 
the third floor. 

Group Turnover: T'he uiinover of the group 
nIiows no Lh.ingc Irom Iasi year but profit mar¬ 
gins Itave been difficult to mainttiin on the retail 
side owing to severe compcuuun. 

Retail SuhMcliarieK in the United KitigdcMn : 
Robson & .Sons l.td, of Newcasik*-u|>on-T’yiic, 





Maple 
Barker 

Ray & Miles UiS or Liverpool 
(Maple) Ltd of Ipswich, have shown decreases 
in turnover. At Mark Rowe Ltd of Exeter, the 
figures were virtually sioiic, but Shepherd'Sc 
Hedger (Maple) Ltd of Southampton and Salis¬ 
bury have shown nn appreciable advance in the 


lesults which have t^een achieved. 

Branches: There has been a decline jn tltc net 
piofitb of all branches except at Ridimond which ' 
has had its first lull and aatisfaciory year. The 
seven monili\ at the l^anch at Gititd^d 
iiave shown a promifing fesuli and a prdnt ‘is 
expected this year, as so far trading at this new 
shop has been encouraging. On April 23rd, 
we opened a small branch at Woking. 

H. H. Martyti & Co. Ltd* Chelieahaiti and 
'ilhc Drummond MannfactiiMg Go. 1.4d, 
I.oodon : Both theu* coropanieb have each done 
better than last jx-ar and work-in-progress and 
the present order book position'are saiisfacioi-y. 

Maple CoMiractx 6 : Export Ltd : In the home 
contract division sales sdiow an increase and the 
export side of >our company'.s business has made 
good headway; indeed last year’s export lum- 
o\er has been doubled. I confidently expect a 
liirther inercHse this year from this division. 

Lablaiie Ltd ; In January, 1966, we piirchosed 
;i controlling inieresi in this company. We feel 
that this businc's, esptx:ially on the export side, 
w'H be a benefit to your company in the future. 

The Outlook: The current year has not 
commenced with trade as buoyant as 1 w’ould 
have liked, and indeed the Ghancclfor^s 
announced intent khi of trying to curitiil home 
spending does not augur w>cl1 f(v the retail trade 
in general, but in view ixf the fur reaching and 
progressive steps your oompattv has taken in 
leccm years, ihe longer term prospect gives rise 
lu considered but cautious optimism. 



Tlifi world’s largost manufacturers of wire, rope and cerdaBO 


Extrucls from the Report iind Accounts for 1965 iind from 
Mr. 1 lurry Smith's siulement to the SliurchoWers, 

Trailing. Turnover at £.39 million luis again shown a considerable 
increase mainly due to a very subslaiilial rise in overseas sales. Our 
investments «(/>road place us in a strong position in world rnarktls. 
Jt is to be hoped that Ihc provisions of The l inance Act 1965 dis¬ 
couraging overseas investment will be reconsidered uk soon as 
conditions permit. Home ^.alcs were virtuaily unclumged in tout), a 
considerable reduction in agricuUural twine sales due to Die weatlier 
olTset increases tn other products. 

Taxation. The fii!l impact of the new^ basis of taMition will not be 
felt iiniil 1967. On the assiimpiion lliat the rale of Corpora lion fax 
will not exceed at the present level of Cjioup profit ihe tax 

burden on the C'ompany will rcmajii largely the sitme as under the 
previous basis. 



1965 

1964 

1963 


aooo'B 

eooos 

f4f0trs 

Tolal Group Sales 

36,087 

37,541 

28,685 

Issued Capital 

11,062 

11,062 

11,062 

Group Net Assets 

24.724 

22,905 

22,256 

Group Profit —gross 

3,702 

3,040 

2.701 

Profit after Tax 

2,292* 

1.409 

1,185 

Dividends 

949 

847 

729 


• C€>rpor»thn Tax at 40% 


The biret /nri' Rrporl anj Art'nmtx are ah/tfiftoHe fratn: 
The Secretary, British /./</., Dorn aster, LunluntJ, 



'The thirty-first Arniual General Meeting of 
Q'Otiiey BMildias ProductsJLimiicd was held 
oh May 2ndf it MiddMbrohdhk Sir Rupert 
Spmr (Chairmari) preddin^ 

The following arc extracts his circulated 
steterm?ht for ^lic year opma December 3), 

, 

Group Trading Profit #1 i;437,fi82 compared 
with ^.446,596. Inicreat on Debeetturea and 
othcf bort^ivge ^ haa ^ncrcaaed in total from 
£16,6^7 10 makily to expenditure 

on capital projects which have not ycl fully 
contributed to the profitability of the Groups 
and dtproesatkm has hacroaatd > from £139,682 
to 44,569. Gooseauently the Group Profit 
before I'-ixaiion has fallen from /.252,420 to 
£247,894. The tax charge has fallen from 
yj 120,822 to /;54,400, with n resukant increase 
in the Group Net Profit from £13],598 lo 
,( 193,494. 

Vour Directors recommend ^ final dividend 
of 11 per cent o-n tlie Ordinary Shatra making 
a Total of 17*. per cent for the year, vthich ia 
the same as the inwimis year, 

'riie extensions to our Klbblesworth brick 
plant have been completed and our productive 
capacity has also been increased by die pur¬ 
chase of two brickmaking Companies, The 
Eldon Brickworks Company I.imited and F. R. 
Brick C'.ompnny Limited. 

Despite adverse conditions we were able to 
increase oitr merchanting turnover. 

The recession in trade vvhidi hit us towatdi 
the end of 1965 ha^ continued in the eaily 
months of the current year. 1 am glad to wny, 
however, that tst a it now expstiencing some 
icvival in demand. 

*rhe report W'js adopted. 


NAIRN ik Wn ilAMSON 
(HOLDINGS) ITD. 

ITte forty-hninh Annual Gcner il Meeting of 
Maim St Villi.nnson (Holdings) l.tnmed will be 
held on May 27th at Kirkcaldy. 

The foflowing are exttactis fivim tl^ Circulated 
ibtutoraeiu* by the OiavmUMn, ^Sk M. George 
Nairn, Bt: 

Trading condition^, as foreshadowid in my 
xiaterniMit last year, have been extremely difficult 
4tnd the improvement in the second half of the 
year which 1 txpeaod in my imefim aratement 
tell September did not nuiteitetise wiih tiM 
reauk Uiar profit for tfxe yeari h tiat c tax, 
amounted to L 219^471 compared with 
£1,033,048 for 1964. Because of heavy capital 
allowances, the Uix diarge for Che year is tew 
and after crediiing ovetproviHiotia for Hax of 
previous years, the net profit k £226^03 which 
compaies with £588.412 for the previous period. 

Two inierirn dividend*?, each of U per cent, 
less tax, have been paid on the issued Ordinary 
Stock of the Company and ihc Board docs not 
recommend any further paytnent foe the year. 

It hi^s been rectymmended, and accepted, that 
Nairn-WilbamNon Limited should be re-organi¬ 
sed as three divisions: Coated Fabric* Division, 
which wfas already set up; Flooring Division, 
cooccnirating on vinyl, linoleum and felt base 
Boor covering*'; and Building ProckKis Division, 
which w’ill dew lop special products applicable 
to the building industry to a^ to Tifflinc (butyl 
rubber shreting) and Tereof epoxy resin floors. 

I am confident that by the steps your Board 
hare taken and arc still Taking solid fhtmdations 
for prowtb and a reium io higher profitability 
hove biMiD teid, , . . 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 

Higlier Turnover: 

Lower Profit Margins 
Improved Ilesulls in 
Current Year Knvisaged 

SIR ARCHIBALD FORBES’ REVIEW 



Ttte Heventy*ntnth Annual Cfencrtil Meeting? 
of Spillcrs Limited will be held on May 24th in 
l.on^n. 

The following K an extract from ilic circul'iicd 
vtatemcnl of the Chairman, Sir Archibald 
Farbea, GBE: 

Tlie year under revieiv was :i difTictiJt one with 
the main i^roblem dcrix'ing from rising costs 
which for one reason or aiuxlicr could not be 
fully offset cither by economies from increased 
operating cnicicncy (»r by reflection in selling 
prices. This led to a inrrowing of margins 
which was particulaiiy evident in those sides 
of the business concerned with baking, pet foods 
and (uiiinnl feeding stuffs. Consequently, 
although total uirnover increased from iCl35 
million to 4141 million the profit ratio declined 
frvxn 6.3 per cent to 5.2 per cent. 

Group earnings before taxation amounted t(» 
47.73 miilkin as compared with £8.88 million 
hir tlie previous year. However as a result oC 
the change in the taxauon system, and after pro¬ 


vidin'; for the new Corporation Tax at an esti¬ 
mated rate of 40 per cent, the profit available 
for shareholders was 44.51 million as against 
44.39 million in 1964-65. 

Two interim dividends of 31 per cent and 
6'. per cent have already .been paid on the 
Ordinary Shares and the Directors are recom¬ 
mending a final dividend of 3 per t'cnt which 
would make the total distribution 13 per cent — 
the same as for the previous year. 

COMMFNIAKYON PKINCIPAI ACUVIIIIS 

Flour Milling : The national consumption of 
flour in 1965 was about .the same as in 1964. 
Our own deliveries of bakers’ flour showed a 
slight decline bm there was a significant increase 
ill those of pre-packed Homeprklc self-raisins 
and plain flours for domestic use and the total 
output from our mills showed a small increase. 

In pitrsLiance of our long-standing policy of 
seeking maximum operational efiiciency a maior 
rccirganisaiion ol prtKluciion has been completed 
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in South Wales and Sputh-West England. More 
generally progress coticmues to be hiade with 
facilities for the delivery of flour in bulk and 
about one-half of tlic total output is now' handled 
in this fashion. 

By these and other developments we have been 
able to absorb some increase in operating costa 
and flour prices have remained unchanged since 
March, 1065 when the price of bakers’ flour was 
reduced following sonic easing in the price' of 
certain imported wheats. It will not however be 
possible to offset in this way the continuing rise 
in costs. 

Baking; TIic volume of bread sales was 
slightly reduced in keeping svith some downward 
trend in national consumption. The volume of 
sales of confectionery products, however, wis 
fully maintained. 

This was a particularly hard year for the baking 
industry with rising costs, protracted discussions 
with the National Board for Prices and Incomes, 
the Department of Economic Affairs and the 
Ministry of Labour on prices and wages claims 
and dilFiculties with the Trade Unions about the 
settlement of pay and conditions ol working. 

Wc have, since entering this industry, fol- 
low'ed a continuous policy of modernising exist¬ 
ing plants and constructing new ones with the 
object of raising both efficiency of working and 
the quality of the products. Wc believe that this 
policy is not only commercially prudent but in 
the national interest and should ihcrdoru con¬ 
tinue. But it involves substantial capital 
e.\pendiiure and there must be some hcsiiuiion 
il a reasonable return is not to be obtainable 011 
the investment. 

It is clear that the baking industry--where the 
rjiurri on capital is accepted by the Prices and 
Incomes Board to be abnormally low—cannot be 
expected to continue to meet rises in costs with¬ 
out some reasonable measure of recoupment in 
price. 

Animal Feeding Stuffs : Tlie total consump¬ 
tion of compound animal foods in the LiniteJ 
Kingdom reached a new record in 19f>s. slightly 
exceeding the previous hiehesi total of 1962. 
The improvement hi our sales m some sectors of 
the market was offset by falls' itvothers resulting 
in a small decrease in total. Rising costs and 
keen compelition operated to reduce profit 
margins particularly in the first hall of the year. 
Once again there w'as an increase in our de¬ 
liveries of concentrates for farm mi.xiny. 

In order to atliicvc greater economy, prepara¬ 
tions were made low'ards the end ol the year 
for the discontinuance of the production of feed 
at Sliarpiiess with the object of transferring the 
output to other factories in the South-W'esi Area. 

Pel Foodti: The total market for pet foods 
continued to expand and this was reflected in 
the rurtlicr increase in volume ol our sales of 
biscuits and meals. On the canned side there 
was some falling off in the volume of sales in the 
earlier part of the year arising from price com¬ 
petition but the level was tully restored latei in 
the vear when this competition was met by re¬ 
ducing prices. 

There were substaiiual increases in tlie costs 
of manufaeiuriiig and selling pet foods generally 
but particularly of canned products. These 
matters led to a significant lowering of profit 
margins. Since the close of the year it has been 
possible to advance the prices of certain of the 
canned products and this will improve the 
earnings. 

T. Lucas & Co. Ltd.: The new bread rude 
factory at Gainsbt^ough has been operating 
successfully during the year under review. Sales 
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FIRE & LIFE RSSVRINCE CORPORATION LTD. 

Improved results for 1965 

I'hc cig^icielh Aoniial General Meeting wmII be held on May 25th at Perth. The following i$ an 
eitract Irtun the circulated address of the Cltaimian, Sir Stanley Moric-Mlller, Bt, MC, DL, |P : 

REPORT AND ACCOUNTS, The Revenue Balance wns 4*4,950,780—a record sum—although 
attention should be draw'n to the fact that it benefited from a special credit of 4^57,14V-Voluntary 
Reserves set up in the USA and no longer required. Even wuliout this credit however the Buluncc 
W'oiild represent a record and compares with the sum of 4*2,131,573 in 1964. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. I'hc increase of 4^96,551 in grt»ss investment income t<» a 
tiXal of 4fl, 153)441 represented almost 12 A per cent, W'hich ] feel will be regarded as most satisfactory. 
With transfers from both the Accident and Fire Accounts, total credits to the Account amount to 
48,807,718. From this there has been deducted no less than 4«i471,5ll in respect of United Kingdom 
and Overseas Taxes, as compared with 41*351,172 for UUi4. T'he balance carried to Appropriation 
Account amounts to the sum ol 44,950,780, and with the sum ol 42>0|9,753 carried forward from 1964 
there is a grand total of 46,97(>,533 available for distribution. Prom this the normal Interim Dividends 
were paid in December I905 and, exceptionally, the Board decided to pay a Second Interim of Is. .3d. 
per 5s. unit to Ordinary Stockholders on March 30, 1966. After providing lor the cost of the Preference 
Dividends, there remains a balance of 43,374,174 to be carried forward. 

BALANCE SFIEET. In 1965 there was an increase of 4*8,606,635 in assets which, at Occember 
31 St, totalled 4248,305,243. The Group Investment Portfolio reflects a subslant ial increase in holdings 
of 13cbeiiturcs and Debenture Slocks. Ordinary Stocks represent 28 per cent of the Portfolio against 
28.4 per cent nt December 31, 1964, and the market values thereof still continue to be substantially in 
excess of book values. 

AFRICA. Jn Rhodesia, the repercussions of the Government’s impositions of sanctions are very 
evident and the consequent loss of profitable business to other companies is causing concern to United 
Kingdom insurers who have been established in this territory for many years, particularly as this trend 
is extending beyond the bounds of Rhodesia itself 
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Aod ctmingB Iroa tbe whole but^iness have coa- 
tinued to expand and plam for an extension of 
the main factory at Bristol have been approved. 

Other Acdvldea; The turnover of Soya pro¬ 
ducts was greater than in the previous year, but 
owing u> rising costs, there was a slight reduc¬ 
tion in margins. 

The Company’s raw grain, merchaniing and 
warehousing activities were maintained at satis¬ 
factory levels. 

After referring to internal reorganisation and 
reviewing overseas interests, the Chairman 
coniinued: 


IHt CUKKI.NI YI.AIl 

^^Jnd^lions remain highly competitive in every 
^cclo^ of the Company’s operations and margins 
arc still under pressure from rising costs. Every 
endeavour continues to be made to combat this 
'jiuaiion by improvements in manufacturing and 
selling techniques. It is too early in tlie year lo 
make any firm prediction about the outcome bur 
—always subject to the state of the economy 
generally—I shall be disappointed if there is 
nor some improvement on the trading results of 
1965-66. 


WIlllAM BATE 
(HOLDINGS) 

(Electro Platers and Mciai linishors) 

EllOKTS TO COA1BAT RISING COSTS 

The seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
\>!’illiam Bate (Holdings) Limited was held on 
May 3rd at Walsall, Mr Geoffrey F. Bate 
((Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract fiom his circulated 
statement: 

ITie trading pfUiern in 196*^ proved to be in 
line with the forecast I made at this time last 
year, panicularly ai W:ilsall, where ever-rising 
costs were the principal reason for the reduction 
of about ?1 per cent in the consolidated trading 
profit to £182,446. At Tyseley, 1 am pleased to 
say, Willmott Taylor’s volume of business and 
profits have been very well maintained. 

As 1 indicated last year was our intention, we 
have invested heavily in^new automatic plant in 
1965 and contemplate further expenditure this 
year to help combat rising costs, but it will 
naturally take time for the benefits of this spend¬ 
ing to be adequately reflected in profits. 

Due to the incidence of Initial allowances and 
Investment allowances this capital expenditure 
has had the effect of reducing the overall pro¬ 
vision for taxaition during the year under review, 
Notwrithstanding the lower trading profit there¬ 
fore wc are able to maintain the final dividend, 
even though it has to be charged gross instead 
of net, without prejudicing the overall cash flow 
of the group. As will be seen, net retentions are 
much the same as last year. 

A foreca.st of our prospects for 1966 is un¬ 
usually difficult to make at this time between a 
decisive election and an imminent Budget, con¬ 
cerning which there is widespread apprehension. 
It is also an unfortunate fact that the increased 
COSTS, previously referred lo, continue to have 
Their effect. However, every sector of industry 
is being faced with these problems and wc do 
not feel ourselves less able than other under¬ 
takings to deal with tJiem successfully in the long 
fun. 

Tile 'erort and accounts were adopted. 


CXJMPANY MEETING REPORTS 



The Si\t.Y-Ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Schweppes Limked will be held on 
Thursday, 26th May^ 1966, at 12 noon at 
the Europa Hotel, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W,1 (Duke Street entrance). 

1 he following are extracts from the statement 
by the Hon Hanning Philipps MB£, the 
(, Ii.tii m.in 

1965 hu'* been a testing year for the 
Schweppes Group of compames. primarily 
lliroiigh eirctimsumces outside our control. It 
is a mc:i'.ure of our grow'ing international 
marketing strength therefore that despite 
adverse influences we have achieved record 
steiling sales for the CJroup of million. Wc 
aic eiirrcntly producing in 38 overseas markets 
and exporting to 135. In all eases standards of 
quality and presentation arc under our direct 
control. 

At home your B<i;ird realised early in 1965 
that it wtiiiUI be diflicuh tc maintain the pre¬ 
vious ve.ir's rale ol growth, and, in consequence, 
stringent economies and further measures of 
ratioinlis.iium were introduced. These will 
continue to hear fruit in l%6. 

Although the Licensed and ('aiering Division 
had a record Chiistmas, ihis did no more than 
make up for pttor sales e irlier in the year. As 
a icsiili the group tiading pndit is near our 
September Ji>recast with increased profits in the 
Oveisc.is and Food Divisions balancing the 
fall in the trading profits of the I icensed and 
Catering Division. 

LICENSED AND CATERING DIVISION 

Schweppes iHoine) iJd. Sales of earhonnted 
mixer drinks to the licensed trade arc inevitably 
alfectcd by the price of spirits. The April 
Budget produced yet another increase in Excise 
Duty. This inevitably had the elTect <jf depress¬ 
ing ihc company's mixer sales. In spite of this, 
salc« of carbonated products were held at Ihc 
19M level a most creditable performance. 

In June, the company broke new ground with 
the introduction of their successful new Slim¬ 
line range of low calorie products, 

Park BoftlIng Co. Ltd. Fcpsi-Cola sale.s, though 
not up to expceiations. exceeded 1964 levels by 
a a encouraging margin. The new Zing Lemon- 
Lime ill ink was lest marketed in the London 
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MLIENT FICURB ROM THE ACCOUHTS 


Share Capital . . 
Cnp'(.il Xrvoriuc Rd^orves . 
Cioiip Profit btt(orc Tpxaiion 

1ax«ion . 

Gioup Profit after TaNanon ... 

Dividends . 

Depreciation. 

Yranafcr to Reserve* 
Unappropriated PreRu Carried 
> Forward . 
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l,l?f 
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and Liverpool areas. The outconid txas very 
satisfactory. 

POOD DIVISION 

L. Rose & Co. Ltd. nnd RoN KlinOra Sales 
Co. Lrd. Most of their brands of bottled soft 
drinks failed to reach the record figures 
achieved in the hot weather "year of 1964. 
Nevertheless, their major products Suncrush. 
Siinfresh and Rose’s Lime juice continued to 
dontinaie the giocery marker. 

('hiveri<(-lfarilcy Ltd. and Chiven & Sons 
(Ireland) Ltd. The products of these two com¬ 
panies showed a small increase in volume during 
the year and production economics resulted in 
a significantly improved profit. 

OVERSEAS DIVISION 

Schweppes Associated Companies—Africa. 
Schweppes (Smith Africa) Ltd. is continuing io 
make steady progress in, what is for us, a very 
important market. The position regarding 
Schweppes (('entral Atrica) Ltd is inevitably 
disappointing, as the benefits of our recent 
merger with CABCO, a former suihsidiary of 
Rhoilcsian Brew'cries Ltd., are at present denied 
to us because of the emergency. In the light 
ol the political situalion. we have agreed to the 
separation of our Zambian operation from the 
Rhodesian operation, entailing the registration 
of a new Zambian company. 

America. Schweppes (U.!LA.) Ltd. was held 
back during 1965 by a protracted strike in our 
franchise holders’ organisation covering the 
whole of New York City. Despite this setback, 
however, the company’s sales and profits ex¬ 
ceeded those of 1964. Schweppes (Canada) Ltd. 
has had a more than usually successful year 
and 1966 should show farther progress. Our 
imponani export ot Rose's Linnc Juice to North 
America has now grown large endugh to jiwtify 
local production and managemctiU Wo have 
therefore formed two new subsidiaries, L. Rose 
A Co, (Americk) Ltd, and L. Rose A^ -jCo. 
(Canada) Lid., to control the future dc^^op- 
ment of Rose’s Ume Juice and Chivers* pre¬ 
serves in those countries. In addition isne hitve 
purchased a one-third 'intprei^ in two pljied 
Canadian companies. We are thug well placed 
for a broad*^ba$ed Qroup expansion in,. North 
Americji, ^ 

Australasia. In New Zealand sajes of 
Schweppes pirodiicts have shown ineithW and 
in Australia steady developmeni is taking pface. 
Franchise Operations. Sales of mineral waters 
through out franchise bottlers increased by 
some 17 per cent in 1965 despite bad summer 
weather in many countries. New franchises 
have been opened in Aden. Denmark, Las 
Palmas and Mo/nmbique. and our coverage of 
Scandinavia will be completed by the opening 
of a Finland franchise in March, 1966. 

Overseas production of Rose’s ibmnd protects 
Hi now making a valuable and increuiiing 
cpntribuiion to profits. 
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COMPANY MEEn*«} REPORTS 


JOHNSON GROUP CLEANERS LIMITED 


PROIITS lULf.Y MAINTAINED 


The Atwiual General Mertin;* of Jf»hn^on 
Group (Cleaners Limited will be held iu Liver¬ 
pool on Mif 



In rlic aw‘>e of hli review, Mr 
Crocked Aaijps: 

I am glad to report that in 1965 (a disturbed 
ycarj the trading prufiiH of 1964 were Cully main¬ 
tained. The yearns reeord cinphaHiscA the in¬ 
herent btrengih of a Group operating throiuth- 
out (keat Ikiinitt. In all Nordiern areas we hud 
a very hcakUiy growth in turnover, rtus M:rved 
to offset the scriom rise in a>His met witli cvciy- 
where: and it more than comtsensated for the 
less buoyant trading conditions pres'aiLiiig in the 
iiouth. 

The tola* pndit before ux in the pavr year 
amounred to an increase of Al.i,UOif 

over J964. Net pro/ii a/irr tax isi £i*20tO(M) 
againd £41.’,000 ia.st year. Non-rccuiruig wind- 
laU<t in the. aiiapc of prolilx on rcahsaiionii were 
on a kiwer scale. 'J'hc final nei piuhi h £587,417 
agtiuMt £.'>04»76*l in 1964. Of iIuh sum, £2 Id,624 


was uLssorbed in the payment of dividend > and 
the remainder, £373,793 added tt> Reserves, 
^'rom the ConaoUdated Balance Sheet it will be 
acen that die toal Reservet of the Group now 
exceed the total of its Isautsd Capital. 

Corporation Tax has been charged, provision¬ 
ally, at the rale of 40 per cent. The changes 
inrnxliiced by the lust Finance Act ea>c the 
effective tax charge for this year only. They will 
add greatly to the tax burdens of many com¬ 
panies (ours amongst them) in future years. Tfic 
tax deducted (£149,000) front gross dividcncK, 
paid during the past year, wa.% rerained by die 
Company whereas next year such tax deducted 
w'ill need to be paid to the F.xchcqucr, in addi¬ 
tion to Corporation Tax. 

Tile net taxi I ion charged In our accounts is 
£280,000 U ilic old laxaiion system had coii- 
uniied the thurge would have been £.?75,000— 
equal to that (or 1964. If next year's proposals 
(as far us um now be judged) tiad applied to 
1965 the uunribiulon to the Revenue would 
have been ol Uic oida of £430/100. 

It is now proposed, also, to deny to this cssrii- 
iiiil induxtrv, which is ol necessity a user of plant 
and machinery on a liugc acale, ilie benefit of 
iiivcsirnctii ullowjnres. 'Miesc two burdensome 
fiscal ch<uiges will slitirply hmit Ou* future of an 
exp:irulinc industry, tiius penalising miri.igi iTK*nl 
and workeis, a^t w'cll as \fi.ircliol(lcrs. 

DMY t'l.l ANINr. PKICIS 

Tlic Prices arui Iiiloiiics Board lisi.> resolved 
to cxanniic prices and cohis in ihi> industry. In 
view of the keen compeiiiino prevailing, and 
kiMiWuig thill price complainl.s regarding dry- 
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cleaning are practicaffy tiott-eximem ttHtey, we 
Sihafl await the verdict whb interest, tii 1913 
(my ilrar full year in bmrinesa) the price for 
dcfiniDg a auit or coatume wa» 4a. 6d. Today it 
M at the level of 7$. 6d. to Ms. . . . ond with 
the pomsd at a fraction of its I9U value. More¬ 
over, today's dry-cleaning is better in quality 
and the service far quicker. Is tlicre another 
industry witli anything like a comparable 
rectsrd? 

In die present conditions, even more unsettled 
than Uiose of a year ago, and with the full weiglit 
of the growing burden of taxation still uncertain, 
it would lx- unwise to make prophecies in regaid 
lo the profits of the current year. 

The trend towards on-tIu*-spot cleaning 
branches has continued. We now operate some 
275 of these—backed up by the services of our 
IS centralised dyeing and dry cleaning works, 
which between them serve every area iu die 
kingdom. Rapid Cleaners of Middlesbrough 
and the Arbroath Laundry, both mentioned as 
acquisitions in last year's viatemeni, arc proving 
satisfactory additions. Rapid Cleaners is now 
iniegnted as a part of Pullurs of Penh. 

Certain shop properties, for many years owned 
liv two of out associated companies, were profit¬ 
ably sold in the autumn, providing further 
capital for expansion in the companies con- 
cciried. Satisfactory lease-back terms were 

aif aiiged. 

tO-P.XIll NIJISIIII* ,\ Kl ALIIY 

Ileililiv prolifs arc the product, alway.s, of 
icain-vsofk CA)-paMncr:>Uip cs a rcaUiy Ln thi^ 
conipjuy: over half a, mtliioii pounds of our 
uipital consist'. <»! the investments of our em¬ 
ployee ,sh'ireholders. An extelleni spirit prevails 
in liie Group, and f am graictui to all fur lUcu 
good service in 196.5. 

As I h.ivc now reached die age of 70 I shall 
br reiinug from the Chairinanslup, and from 
The Group Board, shortly after the Annual Meet¬ 
ing on Miv ?7Th. I have occupied the Chair 
for 14 years, and save for 1914-18 war .service, 
tiavc spent no Ics. tlian 54 ycar^ in industry. 
During that period it ha > c.spandcd.almost be- 
vond recognition; and modernisation Ui the 
po.t-w'ar period has increasingly improved the 
service il ofleis. 

The Croup, so soundly drawn together by 
the late Sir Benjamin Jolinson in the early iwen- 
ue., has grown i.ii beyond the oicifunal expecta¬ 
tion. Nine substantial companies have been 
fidded since niy own family Company iolned U 
111 1935. Tile Gijup is in good shape. It has 
moved with the times, often leading in the 
modernisation of recent year^. We can properly 
derive s.itisfaciion from its record in rhe 
sixties. 

On my rciireincni it is intended that Mr. Tom 
Joluisorv will become Group Chairmao and 
Managing Director, vviili Mr, R. £. Marshall 
as Deputy Cluirmun. They will be well sup¬ 
ported bv young managing directors of ripe 
experience (several still in ilicir early or middle 
forric') and I look forward w^ith full confidence 
to the future of the business. 1 acknowledge my 
deep debt to my colleagues for their constant 
loyalty to me. I am grateful, too, to the share¬ 
holders for their support for every proposal sub- 
mirred by the Board for their approval during 
ray long period of .service. 

Since the fir^t jneorporatUm of die business as 
a public company io 1M98 k has never failed ta 
pay an ordinary dividend. It still stands, 
securely, as die largest enterprise of its own kind 
I believe U will rcmaiil so. 



Tfie symbol of servico to the building and civil 
engineering industries at homo and overseas. 


UMMER AND 
TRINIDAD 
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UMMER AND TRINIDAD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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AFXIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

A RECORD YEAR 


At ihc Annual Meeting held at Brighton, 
The Rt Hon Lord Cohen of Brighton, Chairman 
and Managing Director, in the course of Yih 
speech, said: 

Our growth during 1965 was at the gratifying 
rate of 19 per cent, which represented progress 
from 4139,915,993 to a new record figure of 
4166,448,039. This is an outstanding rate of 
growth for any large society, and reflects great 
credit on all who were concerned with the de¬ 
velopment and adminisuation of our business. 

A total of 448,443,599 was paid in by share¬ 
holders and depositors, and interest not 
withdrawn by them added a further sum of 
42,089,762. 

Loans made during the year nmounted to 
430,417,067 in respect of 9,523 transactions. 
This total and the number of transactions would 
undoubtedly have been much greater were it not 
for the fact that a considerable amount of Uic 
money received came late in the year and the 
loans arranged to absorb it were still in process 
and awaiting completion at the end of the year. 

We have, during the year, been able to increase 
the genera! reserve by a sum of /,600,000 which 
provides a gross reserve ratio of 3.10 per cent 
of total assets. This addition to reserve reflects 
the fact that for six months of the year we were 
paying a rate to our investors for which the 
borrowers' rates had not been adjusted. 

To cope with the rapidly growing volume of 
administrative work in the most up-to-date 
manner available, the Directors have recently 
authorised the installation of an I.C.T. 1900 type 
computer for which preliminary planning work 
is already under way, and we expect the installa¬ 
tion to he carried out in our new premises in 
Hove towards the end of 1967. 

The progress of your Society is being vigor¬ 
ously pressed forward on all fronts, and it would 
be wrong of me to omK a warm tribute to the 
energy and capacity of the staff and management 
of the Society, both at Head Office and the 
numerous branches. To the Agents and other 
Professional connections throughout the country, 
T also extend my warmest thanks for their never 
failing support—without which these successful 
reports could not be submitted to you. I hope 
find believe that our service to our members 
continues to be of a very high order, as w'ithout 
this, I am sure they would not stay with us in 
the face of so muii competition for their 
business. 

The Report was adopted. 


4 % (clear of income tax) equals 

£6 - 16s-2d% 

where tax Is payable at atandard rate 

AUIANCE MIILaiNa SOCIEH 
lMiefflca:Priiica8llHse,lrictt>a,1 


CASSA DI RISPARMIO' DI 

GEPjOVA 

(Savings Rink ut Gcno.i) 


i Ntjhlislu'il iS4(> 

I 

The Balance Shed at December 31, 1965, of Cas.sa ill Risparnik) di 
Genosa closed with a nd piofii of . 

Lit. 480,280,061 

After appnisal of the balance .sheet, reserves amount to . 

Lit. 5.250,000,000 

Deposits total .. . .. 

Other outstanding items of the balance sheet : 

Lit. 185,993,841,185 

Securities owned. 

Bivok ivnd Mortgage Credits to Private Customers and Covpoiatc 

Lit. 61.353.679,251 

Bodies... 

Lit. 52,610,664,784 

Di.scounts and Current Accounts... . 

Lit. 41,354.759,449 


SHOWERIN6S, VINE PRODUCTS 
& WHITEWAYS LIMITED 

RESULTS HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 

The follow'ing are extracts from rhe circulated Statement by the Chairman, Sir Roaakl 
Howe, eVO, MC, to be presented to the fourth Annual General Meeting of the Company eo 
be held on May 26ih in London: 

Last year 1 told you that the Board expected pre-tax profits to be **at least five million 
pounds,” but later, with the first six months’ trading well behind us, w-e amended this forecast 
to “ approximately five and a half million pounds.” I think you will agree that this 
rc-Mssessment has been jusiilied by the Accounts for 1965 which reveal actual pre-tax profits 
of 45,418,682. This is an all-time lecord for our group and compares with 44,394,821 for 
ihe previous year. 

Wc are proposing a final dividend of 13]. per cent (less tax) on the Ordinary Shares 
which makes a loial of 30 per cent (less tax) for die year. This compares with 25 per cent 
(less tax) for 1964. 

Referring to the acquisition of Harveys of Biistol Limited in January, Sir Ronald said: 
Our first offer last July represented a premium of about 33\ per cent over and above 
the then true market price of the shares just after Harveys had announced their results and 
dividend proposals. In these circumstances our offer could only be regarded as a fair and 
reasonable one but, as you know, it was not acceptable to the Harvey Board or to many 
Harvey shareholders and was consequently withdrawn by us on August 31, 1965. On 
December 2, 1965, the Beecham Group announced their intention of making an offer for 
Harveys and we felt obliged at least to take another look at the prospect. Wc first of all made 
a very careful assessment of the earnings we could reasonably expect from the Harvey 
business if it were incorporated into our group, and then calculated w^hat such business would 
be worth to us in its present, and so far as wc were concerned, undeveloped state. We took 
into full account not only the amount of capital, but also the time and effort which wc would 
have to contribute in order to obtain the maximum earnings performance from the Harvey 
business. From all this we concluded that it was very much in the shareholders’ interest to 
make our second bid. Your Directors are all confident that by harnessing the opportunities 
ol Harveys to the tremendous resources of our group wc shall be able to earn a very satis- 
faciory rciurn Irom the capital invented, It will, of course, take lime to reach maximum 
earnings, hut we have already made quite a good start in this direction. At the moment, for 
instance, we arc giving particular attention to a most peculiar gnd exceptional long term 
supply arrangemem which is very restrictive and therefore in our view most unsatisfactory. 
Whilst wc hope that those concerned will take a fair and reasonable attitude about this, it 
should he well understood by everyone that wc must maintain our right to take such steps 
as we consider necessary to safeguard the interc-ts ol Harveys. 

Another milestone in 1965 was our acquiMtion of Eiablisscments du Comte de Looz, 
Looza, SA which specialises in the producrion and marketing of small bottles of fruit juices 
ar.d, like BriiviC in this country, is the leader in this particular field in Belgium. This natural 
expansion is, I am sure, a very important step in our European development. 

I in URL PRosprers 

Sales so far this year arc very satisfactory and svhile some people are looking to the future 
with some caution and even anxiety, others arc still able to sec exciting prospects ahead. Wc 
are more fortunate than many in that whilst we enjoy the full benefits of boom conditions, we 
are in a position to fare better than mo<>t in tirries of recession and I see no grounds for 
pessimism so far as your group is concerned. Problems there will be, but the Board, Manage¬ 
ment and staff will doubtless tackle them as they have done in the past, with ehrr^y, wisdom 
and enthusiasm. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND F-MPLOYEES 

Our appreciation this year of the loyalty given to the group by the staff and employees 
will be marked for the first time by a payment from our Profit Sharing Scheme. Each 
qualifying employee 6f the group in the UK, with the exception of the newly acquired 
Harvey group, will receive the equivalent of two and a half weeks* pay, leas income tax, and 
I am sure you will agree that they are aecy .deserving of this incentive payment. 
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Financial Information 1961-1965 


Properties Limited 


Consolid«t4Ml Profit and toss 
Account 

mi 

m2 

1903* 

1964 

1995 


fooa 

cooo 

COOO 

COOO 

cm 

Giotr. rt»‘fHt*l Ini.onif* 

32^ 

104 

429 

477 

992 

Pmfu Jhiff Taxation 

2ii' 

33 

76 

81 

134 

Oidinary Dividends (not) 

20 

20 

43 

65 

104 

R,ii.-s of Dividend** 


■ S% 

10% 

121% 

14% 

Coneolidatod Balafuio Shoot 

Fr^efiotdund Leasehold Propeitioi 

1 70S 

2,541 • 

4,067 

6,450 

9.29t 

ShNrohotders' Equity Interest 

370 

434 

553 

958 

3,193 


^Sevemean month period ^^1961 1964 <«<^u9iad to leke eccouni of scrip lesue 


Annual Oanaral Maatlng 29th April 1999 

Copies of th9 iftuttroM ftoport on^fAecounis on obtoinobfo from 
_ Tfn Soentory. fG3/1^$ Bromfiton ftoodi S.W.S 


JAI^ & COMPANY LTD. 

. FIERCe qOi«M*El7^iON AND HIOHtER COSTS AIFECT MARGINS 
MR A. D. ROBERTSON'S REVIEW 


ALSTHOM 

FRANCt 

The Annual Cicner^l Meeting was heW la 
FirU on April 14, 1966, under the chairmanship 
of MoiiMeiir Gcorfca GLASSER. 

The report presented by the Board points oiht 
that the year 1965 was nmrUed by four sahent 
CeatuPCi: 

(1) Sififcturoi change, in the ('qnipany. Ttie 
cttahlptlifnem of 6ie tliree $ub!»Miarie \ 
ALSTHOM - SAVOISIENNE, DELLE - 
ALSTHOM, ond UNELRC jointly with 
Compagnie Gifn^lc d'Bkotricitc involved an 
rporuiit scruocunil chinge in the Compaay 
Owingt 90 the tninaler of business to thefie sub" 
iidiaeies, ihe fieli of the Company's iiidusiri’*l 
•otirma ahrank tppe cc iably wWH that coveted 
by affilUited oOflllNuikB, which had already ^hown 
on Micretir^diwlpg the hn few years, pgaan 
expanded:^shhi&ty hi 1995. Tims the Com¬ 
pany's owi| turnover figure of Eri^ 625hii., 
which reflects a flsb dl 5 per cent owr 1^4, 
oompards with a oonaoUdailed profipiHiQaAlie 
ciimover figure for ALSTHOM holdSugs Where 
.die CbnoMMDy'a interest amounts to 20 per oeoc 
er more of Tn. l,030fn. Moreover a fourdi 
Division was set up during the year in addition 
90 the direr Divmans already in being, a move 
which took aeoounc of both the new diviaton of 
activities as between the Ckmip:tny ond its aub- 
fidiiffiea and of tlic Inticr's progress. The 
Electrical Equipment and Proiccts Division was 
set up to take over some of the work previously 
done by the Heavy Plant and Industrial PLtnc 
Divisions. 

(2) of the onter hook. Orders, whicli 
in 1964 had shown an increase of 20 per cent 
over die prevUius year, advanced further and 
amounted to Frs. 742m. as against Frs. 634m. 
in 1964 Orders from the French market re¬ 
mained more or less stable in 1965, and it was 
diorcforc due to export clfoi'ts that the total rose 
by 17 per cent Export orders in effect more 
than doubled hcus'cen 1962 ami 1965 and reached 
Frs. 236m , or more thtin 36 per cent of the total 
excluding tax. Wiih a large part of the new 
orders involving long-term delivery the turnover 
figures will only show more rapid progress as 
from 1967, The Compan^'N business thus tests 
on solid foundations for the next few years. 

(3) Improvement in fesults. The accounts 
For the year .show a profit, after depreciation 
and sundry appropriations, of Frs. 5,282^65.93 
as agoiiiM Frs. 3.900,342.30 in 1964. This favour¬ 
able (kvcUipincnt has made it possible to raise 
Hie total distributed, and die dividend has been 
fixed at 1'i3 net per share against Frs, 2.50 in 
1964 

TechnU'itt pro/^ress. Al.STIIOM tech- 
iKitogv ba>, widely proved itself in various fields: 
vteam turlxi-alrernators, hydraulic altcrjiatorH, 
cleorric and diesel electric locomotives, nuclear 
equipniciii, advant:cd resvsarch in such varied 
fields as cryoganics, fuel cells, the desalination 
of sea w.iicr, space heating, etc. 

The main orders taken by Alsthom in 1965 
included in piriiculac a 250,000 kW unk of 
turbo-akermtors at Boudiain for the French 
Electricity Authority; five converter units for 
Piorrebtic ; 68 electric and dicscl-clectric loco- 
tnaoives for l*rench RailisavN ; two 405,000 kVA 
altomAUtfs for Rumania; four 255.,000 kVA 
hydraulic unk.s for Alcantara, Spain (a power 
reoord for che Westtern World); 36 tliesel- 
ekctoic looomoiives for Greece ; ten for the 
; and sixteen fur Africa, etc. 


'Flic thifciecli Ordinary General Meeting of 
Janies H. Latnom & Company Limited was 
held in Edinburgh on April 29, 1966. 

Mr A. D. R ebert a an, Chatrnian, in his sutc- 
nient circulated with the Accounts, said: 

I present the accounts for the year to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1965. In my statement last year I said 
that it was to be hoped that the lack of finance 
which was impeding the building industry at 
that time would not have an adver'^c effect on 
the profits of your company. Tliat hope has 
nut been borne out. While sales increased only 
marginally, the cost of raw materials rose over 
the year by 10.4 per cent and in addition there 
were wage increases of 4.8 per cent. In result 
the net profit prior to taxation is /J67,964 against 
jC'117,137 in the preceding year. 

'I’iic Finance Act 1965 intrmliiccd corpora¬ 
tion tax in place of income tax and profits tax. 
Tile rate w'hich will be applicabk lo profit in 
1965 is not yet known but for the purpose of 
these accounts a rate of 40 per cent luis been 
assumed, ^lit addition liic Act provides tliac 
income tax deducted from dividends on . prefer¬ 
ence and ordinary shares must be paid to the 
Collector of Tuxes instead of, as previously, 
being retained by the company ngaiiisi tax paid 
on profits. 

Taxation a.s provided in the accounts will 
absorb jC25,283 so that, after adding the surplus 
brous^t fiHWrU'd, wc have available for appro¬ 
priation iC^8,683. The Board recommend a 
final dividend of threepence per ordinary shure 
which will take 03^750 gross against fivcpiNicc. 
less tax, in the preceding year (/J33,047). 

i.oNt; ri.itM riNANcr, 

In the consolidated balance sheer goodwiH, 
patents and trademarks remain at rlic nominal 
sum of /jl. Heritable properly (excluding the 
extension in course of erection) stands ai 
jC!143,632 against a valuation figure in June, 1965 
of jC2ff7,OOi). As .'It the close of the financial 
year the extension to the factory had cost 
yj64,824: the total cost will be in the region of 
jC20(l,000. Work on the extension is proceeding 
satisfactorily and I hope that it will be in pro¬ 
duction in the autumn. Your Board are pre¬ 
sently having discussions with their financial 
advisers regarding the long term finance required 
and an announcement will be made in due 


course. Machinery and plant stand at ^66,637 
about £9^200 having been spent under tliis head 
in 1965. Depreciation has been charged at nor¬ 
mal rates. Stocks and work in progress are 
jC205,937 against lC203,687. No transfer is being 
made to General Reserve (jCIO^OOO last year). 
The Reserve for replacement of fixed assets has 
been increased by £4,800. 

ClIRKLM Y1.AU 

There is fierce oompetion in both home a<id 
export markets but 1 believe that we can con¬ 
tinue to meet ii and I am sure that the exten¬ 
sion to our factory w'ill be required to meet 
future orders. In 1965 a tlirce year package 
deal w'as negotiated with our labour force. Salca 
in the current year arc up us against the same 
period last year. 

The subsidiary company, Bowmac Mot(M‘« 
Ltd, unfortunately shows u loss over the year 
of £4,991 due principally lo the difficult trading 
conditions affecting used cars. 

Our associated company in South Africa, 
Securex (Pty.) Ltd declared a maiden dividend 
of 5 per cent on its equity capital in 1965. In 
South Africa there is a severe credit squeeze and, 
as a result, private building is being adversely 
affected. It is believed, however, that sufficient 
work will continue in the industry there to 
maintain Ute sate of ihai company'^ products it 
a satisfactory level. 

Every effort is being made to increase the sales 
of our fittings and there is co-operation and 
loyalty among executives, stuff and oUier em¬ 
ployees to whom 1 would like to convey my 
thanks and appreciation. 

Increases in our prices have been necessitated 
in the year now current ow;ng to the rise in the 
price of copper becunsc of the situation in 
Rhodesia and labour relations in Chile. All 
indications, however, arc that the long term 
prospects of your company arc excellent and wc 
have every hope that the new extension to the 
fiiciory will be fully employed and will contri¬ 
bute niaicrially to your ptofiis* 

The AccountR were adopted and a findl divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Shares of threepence i 
share less tax was declared. 

Mr Rcdtert, $^tt dR rtCicIi^ Oirectoc, 

was.,re-elected. ' , 




APPOINTMENTS for further appointments see pepas 650 to 654. 


The London flohool o£< 
Economios end Poli ttoel 
Science “ 

The Unit lur Kcononilt lau) 3Utl^Uudl 
Sfudicrt Oil Hitthur I::ducaUon iuviies 
•ppltflHtioiiH from trriMtunies in 
lor Iho post ol RESICARCH OFFFOKR OB 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT to work tiuiinly in ' 
Indta on a study ol nitinpowtu- needH, In 
tfollabomtion tilth the Piiinntne OunimhMon. i 
ScarlUw Mulurie;. lantre Ivom JlI.CM to 
£1.735 for R<«Ni>ai‘i'ii OlbcerK mill £675 to i 
£1,350 for Rr“t«i*cli A.''si.slunU, rokPthw 1 

with nil boat'd and lutemv m India. 

. AppliirntUms sliould be sent nut lutei than 
May 31. 1560, to The Research SccretaiT. ! 
Unit for Economic and stutiHtloal Studies on 
Hivher Ednouliiuit London Sohpol of I 

Economic.*: and rolltlcAl .Science, Hou^^htmi 
Street. Aldwych. Luiidon. W C.;i. Irom whom 
applfcHfiuii foritin and rurihei piirnculnrs 
limy be obLuini.Kl. j 


Statisticiane and 
Mathematicians 

A leadlDk lam of TranHooii ClJl»sll^Tnnl^ 
tiAt vucanctcH lor Matisllcliinh .ind 
inathcmiitlclnim aith guod liunour*s 
degrefRj, Applicants hluiuld have Mud ivo 
or more years' experience. prcferablv 
including the use of Coiniiater.',. but 
ramlliuill.y wirh iiuii^puit pinbleim. j.i 
not eshcnllrtl. 

Succc.iHliil nppllciinis Mill h'ue tlie 
r.pportuiilty to work on new I'cMrai'ch 
techniques ciiu'enllT under divelopmeni 
in the rapidly e'.pHiiiiiii'' iit-ld nl 
TianspuiT con; ill i si nr v rar^e .Mule 

computer rHcillllu.'. .ti'c ii\u liable, 

. be ua.iA. about . 

• 'S’l.Mb iMrfww ntture prospoAtS at* 
wood. l*lcu{.c icply to the aadrcbi> belya. 
KiviDK a luminary of c(luc.(,iU'ii omi 
r-Kperlencc and other 'Ticvnnt tie! mis 

Freeman. Pox, Wtlbm .*ji»i'rh A 
ASSonisWin, 

Dartiuoitiii .’Suni 
Lomlnn: 8,Wi, 


University of Tasmania | 

Li?(‘lhu^f in PoUlU'ul j 

The University invites app1ic,cion:, lot 1 

nppoiniinont us Leciurer in the Dcpati'iient i 
or Political Science. The 'wltuv .ccV", lui 
f4*cturpr«i ore Gi.'ide IT. $A4,8(Ui ^A•!0fl 
5A3.460, and Grade I. XAti.iiiH) hA'inii - 
tAil.400. Appunitnirni W'))l be uireied MUhln 
either grade at.curdina to quiilillcaiion.s hmcI i 
experience. The lecturer mil be respnK .ihli- i 
tti> lUe. eeotiuTt in \u.UrHiiHn nr m Ainei'iian 
Govenmirtit and "olltlrx 

For anyone Intei'CHted there le on 
Opportunity to develop k coui'e t.o. p'.-i ol 
tJ)« AdinlnuKti- 1 '.iion in:t.lin» in Uie Pulingiioii 
of Public rohey. DrciriiJli MukilU). Pi.nl 
t'ollcy end the Burli'.rl.n \ r’roi’e-.,s .lOd nr In 
Adiiilnisirutive Law, 

Piirther pur I let liars me obiunuiblc fioiii the 
Adiin'iiitloii ul Coinoiunwe.ili ii UtnverMlle:, I 
I Brandi OlTlce) Miil Iboniwth IIuiim*. I'ull ' 
Mail London. S.W 1. 

Appllciilinim dorr in u.-m i .th-.i mid LoiKhm. 
fo* Junr 17. imH, 


Proposed Univer.'sil.v 
of Bradford 

(BRAD1*T>RD INSTITUIF Ol- 
m;iiNOLooy) 

Lecturer m Amatkint^ UiUni'er in ; 

(jfi onnL\ Stui . 

Iti required to teticft ;&tuii..!iciv id ‘.luiTcuin 
vt^adln*; fo) Miir,ter,s and Bachelm m d^inevi. 
iB tiM ManpRcment Centro. Candida! ux 
should hold a «ood huiioiiv.s dewce in 
which Slatiutic.-i WAi n mojoi :jubJ''o< 
coADblned, If ponitlhlu. with a do;treff In 
o«i6 of the Soc'dl BcienceH. Tfachnm 
fixpcTlenee Bill he an u(lvanta'!e. iiie 
sniccea&ful ciuididaie wil* join a ceuue 
which 16 rapidly c&tablixbfng a oationfi 
reputation in the expanding lif^ld of 
miiBamnemt educHtkm end will be 
oxpected to undertake ru-^rch, and 
coneultajioy t» eaicouraKed. 'Ihe Centre 
is attractively ujtuatad in a ic jldonLntl 
Huburb of the city with eii<.;i to 

hv|^ Dccnitimodititon in the Vork.-.liMc 

Salary Scale.’’: 

Lecturer. £1.470 x £90 to jC '.'.oio x £5.i 
to £3.1110 k £50 (U £3.030 pei annum 
(E/Rcionry Bar at £3;;tri0'. 

A.vdgtani Lociurcr, £l,10.’i x i <3 u» 
£1,160 X £80 to £1,740 per mmuui 
Application forms and fuithev detRii^ 
may be obtained from the ReglMnir. 

Ref. 134y/M, Bradlord Inatnute of 
Tedinolosy. BradfoiB 7. Yorkxblre. 

Anyone who would like Lo dleouiu. eba 
post oefotc mokin? a formal apphoiifion 
may write In oonAdenne. to. Pi‘ol6a> nr T. 
Hetnpner. Mana’^emeni Cvnire. rmm 
Lane, Bmdfo.'d t), Voikidme. 


OEfAHTMCirr OF A»^ tnansportation 


Greater 

London 

Council 


Data Management 
and Computer Appications 

The following senior positions are available in ithe recently formed Data 
Management section of the Research Group. 


1. For supervising both the design of ell 
types ol traffic surveys including vehicle 
counting programmes, epeed Studies, origin 
and destination surveys, parking studies and 
the analysis of the data obtained. 

2. For the processing of sclentlOc data 
relating to transportation studies, traffic 
surveys, etc., and for developing computer 
applications appropriate to the engineering 
work ol the department end speclaileed 
research proieds. An 360,30 is available. 

3. For the design, setting up and operation 
of a data storage and retrieval system for 


information relating to transport and highway 
planning. 

Appointments to these posts will cany 
salaries up )lo £3,000 a year, according to 
quaiificationb and experience. There are also 
iunlor positi^s availalHoier jwMdogradiistes 
with a mathejnatical or&tilttsiit:lmcMm^d 
and some siNpsrienos^!!|il. 
will be considered. 

Application Ibrms may be obtained from the 
Director of ^Highways and Transportation 
(RT;91;E), County Hall, London, S.E.1. 


FEMALE ECIMMIC 

STATISTICIAN 

ibiiiiirrtl hv 

McKinsi*^ A I'eeipi^iy .tiie.'' 
liiierniiiMMial \MtA|!eiiiib*«il 
t 'oiisiiHhiiIh 

Apphcaivis should he .ised 28-.^.5 
with intlusirial or eommcrciiil 
experiem'e und cupahlc ol Jeuding 
a small research (cam dealing 
uitb vaiK’cl .md iniere.'iriiig 
induiili'iii] and cL'Oiioin.ie piohleno. 
Fxcclicnt s.ilai> and pios|xvis |nr 
light apriicani. 

Send lidt particulars: 

2.5 Si. James's Sued, London SWI 




Adiiiiiiistraliyt 

OpiMNtiiiiititi 

for 

men & women aged 
36 to 52 


(Lewer liek of 3^ 
in certaiR ciSes) 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

• I'opiii.iiioii *sa,i3<>i 

ASSISTANT BOibOU^ JpE^ilRER 
Salary th 

Ih. POMUI :ipiMjiiilcil ,isTr6.H'(|rSr , VUl I'vpi.kil u ' 
I pin. puhiiiui.irv Isvultici l'pr’).v|itvi| iHfhHsL W«S tl‘hhB OljbO 0( l«irii 

viniintii) scrxkvM .irc sop;ii%tc<j:^fr«»rti i1io>6 of pfopiiaed snpiDVeBH'nts hi vlir 
III fl iliv iiiUinii'iiKMi pi(iaue,.(l he Mill liel|i ilu i'luineii lo rehire thi itivclop- 
L-iii ol iliii'.o .services to ihe resourees ol 'he It is likely ih.ii ilusi 

nees^es will include a cuniiiiuoiis review’ ol niiiiiiiower rtiMUirctnems. 

Ihe p.,a .iilers an i|ligkMV:irtt'"<^pori;uaity to .i nee lk*TS. ' FiWf npnlKMois 
lo can %hoiv .1 1ii|.;li'Icvrr'tif bctifwvcitient (n .no’ Ai>kf i6Ukea t.n» thi: duii<« inot 
e«■^^,llllx III loe.i) :’i>\iniii)eiiil should write h> M.i> l‘\ !%<• muIi lull ■te ok 
J iiliu^! ihi‘ n..mfs ol phi ulerees> Ui ihe 

Jlijfrougb lre;isnii‘r, 

Tow'll Ha II, 

Komlord, 


At least 30 pensionable appointments as Principals in the Admini¬ 
strative Class of the Home Civil Service ate offered to men or 
women not already holding permanent posts in Government 
Departments. 

The work of the Class includes advising Ministers on policy, 
preparation of legislation and the organisation and direction of 
Government departmental activities, and the intellectual standard 
required r$ that of a good honours degree. Candldafes need not 
be graduates but their experience must show success in a respon¬ 
sible admmistiative, executive or professional capacity; foi exam¬ 
ple, in industry or commerce they should be at least of middle 
managemertt status. 

Age limits: At least 36 and under 52 on 1st August 1966 except 
that: 

(a) for those with service in H.M. Regular Foroea or Overseas 
Civil Service ending on or after let August 1964 and for certain 
ether candidates with recent service under overseas Govern¬ 
ments, the lower age limit is 30; 

(b) for temporary members of the Administrative Class not below 
f iincipal there is a lower age hmit of 30, but no upper age limit. 

Salary: the Inner London salary scale is £2335 to £3192 (rising 
by annual increments); starting salary may bo above the nunimum. 
There are prospects of promotion to Assistant GgerctNlf (£3W5 
to £4585) and above. , " r;; ■' ■ ^ 

/e//er deUtf/s. m»y be obinined, without , 

the Civil Dorvigg Commiaeien, 23 Savile^ Rowr Londion 
W.I.. dU9l»n0S$0{S^ Qobing dble 26th Mey 1666. 
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CENTRAL FINANCE STAFF 

! l.iimiCil n tlif r/cif,uui lumitifmimei in ihe^VK and vmpUfy\ close la KlO/iOfi 

ihroiinlHtni ihe wfnUl to nwct I he leifuiremetus of eypansion and growing 
mtnpeiittifn, a /<-»» uicancies estsi fw high Cftlibre’ min in the Centred Finance Staff. 

, Atl 'o^ir; t,\celteni oppartunitn s as pnantHion wiff depend solely on merit. Present 
' ' opmiugs 'dre: 


Systems 

A. (ciUt'ui 4iwiv«y Ji* fc«i-Mig di-vcli»'PeU ^ 
co-orclina4<; nlf s>>tenis work ihroug^ioui <00 
'compk'^ API organwiition, A semOi iippOiiM* 
rncni i- .tiliihlf to :i nuui who un<Jfisi;imK 
iind Iw'. Ii.ul pr.ictic'.il experience of Oic pioblcnrs 
ol cLiinnKhensix., inlorm;iiion ;md control 
xN^lonis in ;i liimc sc ilc ci.i«nnis;ilion. He will 
lepun diuvlh i<> ihe ,M I ( en«i:il Sysicins 
M.'iii i"ei 

Treasurer’s Department 

A Miiiililicd accoiint^ii'l tpicicrahly j g(\tduit(c) 
i% letiniied I In'* senior post involves ;»ll 
itspckis ol cash iiia.iKit:cnieiu. liiuinci-al ioic- 
casting, invesiiiient analysis, and e'lnphniiK'iit 
of tinuJs h> opoi.itin^ units in the I'K and 
ovciscas 


ExpdWt Finance 

A graduate or quulihed num (legal or finaiiciah 
S needed for rcsponsihlc work dealing with the 
nnaneins ol'cKports. particuUirly large cxjH>ri 
coniraets. banking 01 indusiriul experience in 
this ticki wituld Iv helpful. 

Taxation 

A yoltrig qi'iiliiicd nu<n i** needed to sfx'iid .ihont 
a year i,P taxation l>clore moving on to .1 
senior p<^t in anolher linance I’nnctitvi A us. 
specialist is not iCMiined. 

Consolidation 

This is an ideal opening loi someone leccntly 

S uahfled wi<*hing to enter induMiy. iiilun* 
evelOipiiKM)l can K* CK|iecied in a wide vaneiv 
of linancc nork. 


Plrtt\e semi Iniel poititidnrs, incinding the fum dtm whu h interesi\ \ou. to. 

M. 0. Oakisjf * FlfiSRCt StsW AdmliHstratloii - SEI Limltad ‘ 93 Srstvenor Plaot * LsinIsii * SW1 



CONSULTANTS 

UNITED KINGDOM 


Associalcil Industrial C (msultiinl^ I united is seeking to 
expand Its consultant stall. Men of energy and imaeinalii>ii 
who have a real interest in the expanMiui and modernisalioii 
i»f British itidustry arc requued tor the billowing positions: 

• Accountants, particularly those 'with a knowledge of 
data processing and quuliiicd Engineers who have 
some experience in line management are required 
for work in the company's operating Regions based 
on Birmingham. Bristol. Hudderslicld. London. 
Manchester, Kedliill and in Scotland and Ireland. 

• Research Assistants for the Ci»nvpan\*s Marketing 
Division, based on Eulmg. 

• Executive Selection CoiiKultant for the company's 
Northern oflice in Munche^stcr. A University Degree 
and .some years' experience in staff selection and '01 
salary admimisitration is irequired. 

Age limits aie 2f» .Vi and starling salaries will be negotiated 
m the light of the experience and quulitications offered. 
Initial Iraining is given in the company's Staff Odicgc. 
wheie vacancies exist on courses starling on .fuly 4th and 
September 5ih. 

(Personnel Secict.uy. Reference 4::,;604.) 

A./f. If you w'tmld like the opportunity of a brief tli\i.ns.sion 
M'ith the Reiinnial or l)i\t\ional Hi rector toncernetf before 
nuikinii! ftn'nial applnution, please write to the (yisisional 
J^irei tor (L.Sf>). 


AUSTRALIAN 

DIPLOMATIC 

SERVICE 


Auiir.ili in Des .11 Ltrt^nt of Fiiiitrn.il AHiit*: 
invicev eDphcxtions from sr.iduAtrs and iradii* 
and^. preior.tbly >■< Ari%, Ecenomiea, Law or' 
Science it Honouis level, for enreer appoint- 
ments in the Australian Diplomatic Service 
Knowledee of a modern Atiin or European 
lannunice i*^ dettiiablr. 

Candidate'^ sho jld be Atibir.^lMn Citixma. 
Thr norrtMl upper ige limit is 26 years. 

First apDoiiirmrnt iv lo the r.uik of Extern^il 
Afr.iiri Officer. Clj»» I (Third Secretary), ni a 
noi m.ii commenciiif salary (mair officers) of 
*(At3,4IO p. I Uionours decree) or A(A)3,070 
p..i (p.iss decrrei. Ferna>e rate it K(A)402 p.n 
lowrr in bnrii c-iies Diinny oversell service 
variola .sllowancfei are paid to mret additional 
cxpendituic 

App)icar>on>. clo^r in London on fi.iy 31st 
Forms and furcher inform.mon m.^ Isr 
obtained fi om tlie External Afhnrs Office. 
Austr.ilia Houie. Stinnd. W C 2 

Intervievv*. wiM be held in London eaily in 
July Final decisions will be made by the 
Depjrnriciit in Australi .1 later m the year and 
siicce^n'ul .‘'pplicjiits vmII be asked le com¬ 
mence duty in Canberra in [anuary, 1967 


LANCASHIRE & 
MERSEYSIDE INDUSIRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
RESEARCH STAFF 

Applitations are inviicd Irtiin sii iiihly 
qualified persisus ior the app'xntineiiis 
ol Resell reh Olliecr .«iul Rc^careh 
AsM^iuiii in the Kcscjich Depan- 
nu'iii ol the ANM>ci.ilioii Roiti 
uppoinnnrnio will he made vMihm the 
^al.lr.^ raiiyc 1.74*' (.onuiuMicitiij: 

saljrv within the scale aeeordini! ti> 
aye and evpcrience Pt>sis stiper- 
aitnii.iltlo iificr a proha(;oiiarv period 
(he person uppoinied to ttie 4enior 
piist vm’II he a craduaie fprelcrahlv 
ecoiiomicsl uiih some evperienec ol 
research and will he required to siud.v 
and prepare reports de.ilmi: with the 
iiidusiri.ll social and ceononiiL condi- 
lionv in ihtf North West The Research 
.Assistant will also he a ]ii!raduatc but 
ajipitialions lot this .post will he 
accepted Irtim those v\iih'-nr» previous 
e.vpcrrenee 

Application'. stalin'.' aj;e qualtlica- 
lions and experience lotjeiher with 
the names and addresses ol txxo 
lelcrtes. should he sem lo the 4«»in| 
Htinorary .Setretanes t>l the Associa- 
lion. Town Hall, Manchester 2. h> 
Monday, May 16, 1%6 




AH letters will be treated in strict confidence, 

ASSOCIATI-O INDUSTRIAl CONSULTANTS LIMITED ' 
EXECUTIVE SELECTION DIVISION '•wibw 

KNIGHTSfRiOOE HOUSE U/KNICHTSBmDCe LONDON! 


A MEMBER or THE INBUCON GROUP OP COMPANIES 


CHARTERED SECRETARY 

Applications arc invited from quuliticd wen (or thr position ut Sccrehiry 
ol The Eleoiricai RcNearch Associeiion 

Hie Assuciaiion. a Inch was inc(>r|n>i’atcd in l^>20. is a noii-prohi nuking; 
or<>.inisatioii, and h.is a stall of' about 120, o( whom a larite nuinher are 
Louversilx (iraduaies 

Hk siiccessliii candidate will aci as .Sccrciarv to the Council and its 
coiiimiKecs. and will ho rcspoiisihlc lor Uk iteneitil udministrative scrvicci. ol 
the Association, with pankrular cdiphasis on finance and accounts, purchasanif 
and printinc. and the piierutioii Ol a sell-administered pen.sioti scheme He 
will need to he a mature person* aued over .11, txiwcssinfi eneruy and taei 
With hcveral yearh ol rc>|K»nsjhle experience at a senior level. prelcrahl> yumed 
ill research adinini-Mraiion or with a trade or prcilessionul oriianisation 

The coitimenciny salary is lilwly to he m the rcifion .il L.i.Uf'O p.a and 
could he more for the rijiht man 

The OHiccs and Luboraiorics are siutalcd in very pleasant open surroundmsjs 
(11 the London t'lreen Hell near llie North Downs 

• Applicat)iMi*i« Mhick will be Ireafed in Dtcid 

conAdence, ebonld he wnt fo : 

Pr. H. G. Tnylar. Direclor. 
f^e Ekctricnl Rnnirck AsMclaUitn* 

Clec*e Road. Lealberhcad. $»recy. 
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IMunaidl 


ECONOMIST 


rOR MULLARD LIMITED 

Milliard Limited ib one of the Ijf^csi mamifjcturcrs ^ 
y, ill coinpoiunis fi-r Uic LJci:iroiMi:> IjidiDkiry in ihc m 

^ IJniicd Kingdom. ^ 

The r.conomic and Market Rcfteorch Dcnarimem has 
a vawncy for an l-conomist who will expected to 
hecomc an exiieii on the ekciionks induNiry and 
g- Its markets. ^ 

This iirT'oiftJment aii'i'.\ out of ii promotion and could 
K, oiler considerable '^copc to someone with at least la'o 

yours’ experience in inchisiiy, or with aiii agency gi; 
:!_j ’ spccialisiiJB in ijidiistr.al economics or market rcscaich, ^ 

Write to the Personnel Oflicer, Mullard Limited, 
Muilard llottte, lorHaittoa Place, l.«*nd4*ii, W.CM, 
rr~ quoiing rcfereiicc No. 726. h] 

I 


GRANADA TELEVISION LIMITED 

IS recfiiiting a niim-bcr of Prodiichon Trainees in the hope of 
tindmf: ur.onlcd young people who will make icJcvision producers. 
il/iccL)Js. wijicrs and designers of the fuluic. rraining. coverin'! 
a.l! aspects of tele vision, ulnris on October i at Ciranada's 
Man.:ic-,lcr TV Centre and Lisls live months. 

Apply' only if you c;in shove evidence of UliStiil foi wiiting, drama, 
revue or the visual arts. Send lull dci.iils to Mike \Voi>lkr, 
Giaituda IV, ManciicMer 3, 


INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


The University of Sussex 


Aiipoilitmsnt of 

FELLOWS 


Apj?llc. tio'is .or in\ i-.’tl fi^i appoiiiimcTM to rrilOWSIIlPS at the 
ikw'.n i.>i.LOi.'ihcd laMiUi'.e to iiiidcrukc purviamiuLs of icactuiig luid 
It'S...i.eh in d.'.vIcpaiLi,: vtononuts. 

rh. loviiiiiiv' would he paitkulaily inlcif^tcd in api>lica<l>ons fiivin 
ti.i'x'oi'iii.'ls wiiJi c\pcn. iKC in iikIiI’>ii'mI ccnnoinicv Oiuluding the 
principles ol pioieci oialuaiion) or in rntcrnational economic-s. 
App.'iMiu^ciU will |>e nuidv' viihcr in the scale* Ll,47U x iiOU-* il2.01() x 
jLS5 L2.IWI X i*M) <m’ L. ^73 \ i Mb-- i3,4l5, or in the grade 

L1 570 14 *> 00 . .itcordin*! to ilic L|u.ililic.iili)ns and experience of 
vucci^sluJ caiidjdaics. with i .S S.U. Ihc duration ot ■ilv? uppoimment 
would be subject to discussion willi ihc snccessiui c.ipdidate. Appoim- 
nierits will normally become ellecuvc firm October 1, Idfifi, but 
cailkr or talci a-ssuiupliim ol dnlKs will be eoii»i^red nccRTt'ding to 
ilic Hvjjilabiliiy ol successful c.indidLitex. (onsHfL'ru^ton, will he given 
til J(;inl appoiiiinuri's IkIwccu Ihe li.sinuie and ibe LU4vs'i!»j(y ol 
Siis^sv. and povsihly oMiei msiKutioiis. 

The Ijistiliilc. which is being csliihli>hcd by tlk? Btitkh Oovernmeni as 
an .iiitoiiomous naiioiial insiiliitioii cm llie eaiiipuii of the UnivoiMiy 
t»l Sussex, will eiijiiy elosr vvorkin** tcli'iions with ft. Iis 'tall will 
eoji.'ivl of expel Ls iiiiderlaking leaLhiii|«. and usearch ill « wide lunge 
ol siihieets in the dcvelopniciii held. 

Requettt for further portlcularf and application form should bo 
addroaaod to Tho Socrocarv, Inatituta of Dovoto#mai»t SUMlioft, at 
tho Univaraity of Suaaea, Fainnar, •riyhaon, to arhoim aMdicationa 
should ba aubmittad at toon aa possible, and pralarabfy not latar 
than 10th June, 1966. 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

ECONOMIC PLANNING Senior Economic Advisers 


Applications are invited for one or two posts at Senior 
Economic Adviser level. Successful candidates, who must 
be at least 35 years of age, will serve under the Director 
General of Economic Planning in St. Christopher House, 
London S E 1. The scope of their duties will be as follows; 
POST1 

The immediate supervision of current economic research 
within the Ministry as a basis of policy making; in particu¬ 
lar the series of modele-~urban and non-urban—which are 
now being developed for forecasting traffic; for construct¬ 
ing cost and demand functions; and for evaluating the 
effects of price and policy changes. 

POST 2 

Work on some, or all. of the following :-fiscai and economir. 
implications of transport policies; the economics of 
integrated transport and urb^n planning; investment 
appraisal and cost benefit studies; accident and environ¬ 
mental standards. The holder of this post would be 
expected to play a full part in departmental and inter¬ 
departmental policy discussions. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 
Candidates must have a university degree with first- or 
second-class honours, or a degree awarded for post¬ 
graduate study or research, in economics, or a closely 
related subject. They must also have had experience in 
teaching economics, or in research, or in an economic 
advisory capacity. They should be economists of standing 
with published work to their credit 


SALARY INNER LONDON 

£3,585 

£3,735 

£3,910 

£4,085 

£4,260 

£4,435 

£4,585 

Increments are normally panted annualiy. 

Starting salaryEntry will normally be at the minimum 
but, exceptionally, the candidate with qualifications and/or 
experience of special value may be offered a higher starting 
salary. 

HOURS AND LEAVE 

The normal working week is 41 hours, of five days. The 
annual leave allowance, in addition to the usual public 
holidays, is 25 working days. 

SUPERANNUATION 

There are no superannuation arrangements for unestab¬ 
lished staff but if the successful candidate is a member of 
FSSU the Ministry will pay the employer'e contribution. 
There are also arrangements for the maintenance of pension 
arrangements when an officer transfers to the Ministry from 
certain other public bodies. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

The vacancy will be filled by a temporary officer in the first 
instance, but there are good prospects of establishment to 
a permanent poet. 


PLEASE WRITE TO. or TELEPHONE, the ESTABLISHMENT STAFFING DIVISION. MINISTRY OF TRANS¬ 
PORT. ROOM 8/116. St. Chrisfophef House, Southwark Street, London S £ 1 (WATerloo 7999. Ext. 2998 or 2908). 
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•ttie University of Leeds 

Apnticfttiotifi UT« iiivltttd toi the ut 
LK&l’irRl.K or AflMlHTANT KkCTURI H m 
TH*: riKr'AItTMKNT OF F*HVrHOtJ^JS' Ht 
Ok adtui}' dll lh» M'ftti* JCl.lHSi -4 I h t V. lHf» 
K toi an A)^»iNtiiiu Uutuiei m 

£1.470 K IWl •£:*.0l0 X Um ■ t'uf.UO 'c 
ietliri«ricv bui) x I 'M# J. 
lor m Lurrurni IrUlii*! uppitiurmi^nt ui uii'' 

K Jht Oh ilie saliiiv hcuI® iMeioienrr .> ill 
Blveii 1(1 ruitl.cluU'ii airh nn liiirti^si m (Ik- 
■xUtttlrnenuil ph iJidlutiv ot ueirepilon A 
(miOienniricKl niteifh' dill rfl.>o hr »» 
IMiVIUlLHde. 

Anplhi>’(ont. liliiiif I'opley). MuUini iak**. 

' OUnUUofttiiinH )iri(1 uxtirMencr unA iininliiLt 
thTOe reii'innh Htumld leucit Tlt« KeitiHtriii', 
Tne UtiiVfifKr*. l«mxIh ‘i, uol luier thua 
'M»y *£i. j’im; 

University of St. Andrews 

AppllMtIoiix lire ihvilert tor tlu poxt ot 
LKC I UHI :R or LKCTUUbIK in 
PCJUTIC'AIa mjROMY tn (R. HuIVtttiir’K 
Ckilleve. flttUry noikim: aanior Lm'iuieiii. 
£2.sai0-<:a,3iu; Lueiurnre, £l,47(l< L.!,iiJ0. 
atartliig xeiiiry ducurdtng to quoUlliuitlou'- and 
•icperlence. K.H.H.I/ , gnunt tuwurdH 
axiHHiemi of lurntture roiiKivol. POUR (lopiM 
of appltciitionN, witli the nomee or rinre 
retonM. xlinuld Im lodged by M«.v ill. Hiie. 
witn the Heetetury of the Univereiiy. 

Oolleiie Gate, 8i. Andrew*. Iroin wtiimi 
further pertleutaini mnir be obtained 

iioive^ty of OlftBcrow 

AttUtonttHip in Sconomio HUlory 

Jit jfooniMiii 

to £1..140 u_ 

^cgord^ng tu ecpriieiioe end queUdoeiloiie. 

AmtiiittriMti'- 1 three eopleei xhould be 
lodg^. iiKi iHln tliuii May 117. IWUi, with the 
uodeietgiied, Itum whom furthet poiiU iiluix 
mey be obittlned 

ROBT T HOrCHFRON, 
Betiietery of the UuJveraltv Couit. 

The Univereity of 
Manchester 

AppiiREtionx are Invited from cendlclitte': wilii 
i|M»Ufl<!uiu»u» tn £cotiomlc» ov Mutheinuiiri. 
lot poatk In tlie DebertnhMt ot Town end 
Country VUnning under the newly.apprutniMi 
Proiaeeoi ot the KoanonlCH of Pluimod 
OflvelopiiienI Tliei'e are vaesmieN ut the 
RiMdee 111 Lecturer, AHitleUnl Uirtuiev itnd 
Reseu4'oh AtiHocliiite or Remuiuh AattlMent. 
DiitioH tneiude undevRraduute and 
(mt graduate Deaohiiig and repeal cti into 
the ehplICMMon ur econoniTcg and matheinatlen 
to iiiiibteiio^ ot iirhuii and regional plunnliiK 
Huttti?' HfuleH p«*i unniiin: Letturei, J; 1.470 
to £^V3il* Ai'^ixtani Leotuter. ili.lOb to 
111..140; Riweairli Atwoolata/RiMieaivIi 
Aiislxiiint lull let nalary not Iiin* thuii JCiigO 
per annuin and not more than £J.iOft*jiei 
annum, the inliiiii Hiilury aiul .status ivill m 
all oii.saM be lO'L'oidlng tn quallltuullciiih and 
exiHnlenee, aieinbeiuhlp of P.n.R.U. 
Applicartona ahoutd be Saxt not intei tJian 
MTay 'ig, IDCfi, to tlie Registrar, The Unlveislty 
Maiiuhoater 13. trwu whom further parllcularct 
and InrniH of appHc.atlcin may be otitulned 
nn (luotliiH I'fli'i'iitine liu/66j£. 

University of Malaya 

Faculty of Kvonomios and 

" ' nia' ■ 


»The Secretariat of the 
j European Free Trade i 

;«As8ociat.ion in Geneva 

hull tar<niK'ies tor two posts in che Lc’onoauo ' 
' ElepKIlluiHil 

I X fliude J*,3 4 '.uliiiv ffom 

' abou: Jl) bin ,S,\ !•') ikm Afipb'"Ot** 

shouH br llulisli Ri(t|M/iuh md ha r :i fiod 
dr;;t(:L‘ iifi'l iiiM' tii'ril e'tpmIwitr* in ' 

Lmnonilr*.'* 

'J StirH ii '01011 niiidr p U ‘.xian liwin 
ab((ut .7j,4iio t'iv, Fi pel auoum a jicmei.* in 
aluUxUC^ 11. iTiuilied. wiili piiirlii'iil 
expetiiince tn fin- ot Muri.rirwl /lioinodu I 
, atut Miiuit’e'- i» 1)11* hiMd i 

I fialarlus. umomIimi; m ;».,«■ Mspetlence and i 
' qUulUlrMi Kill-., uir lux-Uee Vinlous ' 

: ailuawuivs are piiuibie I'm' appoliiiniPiits 
' will lie foi (Uw ni iwii vcai* In fhc llrsi 
, tustanre. I 

Applirarinm. tngrilier with » cuiriuulum ' 

I vltue, sliLiiilct lip .‘iriit to. Luiopean Ftee 
luKlt' A' (MiaiKin. Clieiniii des Culomliettes. ' 
Oenevu ll.'lMi riuM/eiluiid 


leatioiM are Invited ler nn Aaelafeantxhip 
MMUMiilc HKiory Salary soalo £1.1118 
1..140 pei emium Initial Mlary 


Admin ishat ion 


ApnlirHlimis ai« invited foi 

ij*;rm- - 


MdlK of 


. . _foi posilk _ 

__';frrunj'.H' Aa-siRTANT U‘JC' 1 Uhfr m the 

tuUuwInf aelda: 

(ai Kciuioinu' Theory with Hpeeiiil vrteienoe 
to piipe TliBorv. Dlstilhutlon Thooty or 
liiternntionul Tiude. 

(b) SiutlKtl{'.<. with upeelul Intcresl m 
Hatnpllng, Mconuinelrlus w Ooinpullng 
Rrieitfe, 

4ri MathamutioH with special Inlt'iest m 
Nuiiifricul Atiulsslu, Matlieinallrul Sialistios 
and Frobiibllllr. 

rdi Applied Ui'onoinicii especlali.v in holds ot 
Labour Kcoiioinli's and Transport Kroiiomlcs. 
Applu'siiiH hiiitiild have a goiiU Honoms 
..imI citiou leuchlng oi research 

e».0(*i e, 

Siil.i. The amouiUx mentioned below 

reici Id Mull(^ull dollars (per oienscnn and 
tueti- iippi-dMiitHre stevlInK equivtilents 
4 per annum 1 are shoan in bmclEetH 
/.r(TJ«rrr.\ S92ti x $40 -Sl.lQO *l,'i00 x 
»4r» s:,4‘'i. I n.iiBB x £88^-r i.ii'j4 jl i hno x 

tccliiiCF-i- $800 X «40 $««0 
(£1.1211 \ ,tr.li i: 1.2321 
III sddUKiti the lullowing allowanne-s aee 
payable : 

‘ Variable, Allowanee- 3$ per cent, of baslr 
ualaiv subicrt to certain maxima dependmu 
on raurUai sliitus: nilnlmum |150 pei menasm 
1 £210 per nnuiim) maximum 4400 pu; 
mensem (£000 per annum), 

Indiimiient Allowance (ll uycuidedt vanes; 
(ul lor Lecturers: from nil to ^joo pat 
inensieni (nil to C4!)0 per annum) 

lb) tor AhsIstHiit Lecturers tiom nit to 
$200 pel tiienxeni (nil to £28i) pet mjiiiiui 
H ou.slug »lll be provided. 11 (iMuluiiie t,»r 
ahirli a lent Of 8|00 to $185 pei nienHem 
( £ 140 to c ITS per annum) will he ctmiHed 
Provident Fund: fltall mmuboi contnbuies 
5 per cent, mid Ohlvergltr 1ft p« rent o( 
b.isU' nalai y 

Further partlrulars and appllnatloh fmms 
are oiitnhnihle Irom the Assuclatton ot 
(‘omnutnwealth Univerglttvs (Bratieb Othiie). 
Muilbuiouch House. Fall Mall, London. S W i. 

The cloaiag dute tor the receipt of 
flPtiUiinilons. tn Kuala Lumpur and London, 


Graduate Centre 
for 

Management Studies 

THK UNlVKRHtTY OF 
AHTON m BIHMINOHAM: 

ONIVhHHITY OF BiUMlNUHAM 

The Qraduate Centra propu'ieo lo mate 
a number o( upiKiIntmeiit* to ils ucudemie 
.staff In .siibjerts ot reJeviiru'c co 
munuMeriii'til .studies The upuolntinenrK 
will Include one post of PROPIIHUOK and 
uihm.. in the giades of BGNIOR 
LKCTUKI'IK. LK'ClUKLR and KKdKARCH 
FALLOW 

Applicitiu>n^ (‘e invited tmin candidutee 
qiiMiiJu'd in uridi ‘1 t.ike Leaetiin ‘4 unri 
ur.senicli In diic or uiore of tliv tollo . laa 

areas: 

Keonoin U'.s Fiiuhinnctnch Sta 11 -1 k s 
Flnunci* and Aernunil/i:’;, Macli'*iln!; 
RiisliittK.M cJi'Miiniiiarion. 

iH(Hlolfic', Sin-itd l‘Mrnol(f ':5 liidu.Miiai 
huilfiitiij^. uigaiii.jaiioii illieou 

The Onnire Ik piirticulurlv int4M'eMed m 
(ai the use ol (piantliallve metluKi- in 
business pidbletiib, (bi the .ludy ot 
indlvldwil and group behavlom tn 
nU'ani.sationK 

ConKUlnullou will be cl^tm i<< \Msitiik» 
appulntitiuois and to enipluyment OQ 
periods i>l nermidnient 

AppPeut inns urr kImii Invited lot several 
mtelh ol UKiLAKCTl Aaao(;iA'l'L m 
A8BZ8TANT These pofilMonr. are 
partlculai Iv .siiitable for younner 
appI 1 cgnt^ A ho lire iutereatud In the use 
lit nev Idoic Hiid lei'hiilquns In iJie atiidv 
ol biislni'.->.s, and ulsu foi iiari-time 
ariaugeitienrs witli oandldattM already In 
bualiiesa 

Full puiUvulars may be obtained from 
the Mecreliiiv aiudimre Centre for 
Muhngetiieiil Hiudic:., 3b Vguke Qrecn 
Road. Moseley, Dlinilrodiain 13. to uluuii 
appllriiilull., shdulil be toruui'P'd wiiliin 
:m days (ll the uppeaiuiu'e of this 
advert isimieni 


University of Auckland 

Ncn* y.ratnnd 

AppliL-itlioiih jie invited (oi the tolUiumti 
jpiKiintiiierif., (‘losltiu on Atnv ;ii. tutv: 

LFCTCRKSniP IN POLinCAL STUDIES 
Prolereiice may he itlven ro upplioants with 
particului inii‘ie.'-.t in one ot the lulluwiiig 
UuldK; Tim Ml.iid.v of political mid electoral 
butiavliiiir. (Inveiiunem in the lAirlfU- l.slands, 
but applicants speo.iuIlsIiiK In other fields will 
be ff inside ml 

SENIOR IJ-ICTURERHII'B OR 
H':CTllRi;SinPH in economics (2): The 
tleld.s altliln uhich riiu uppoliitments will 
be made arc; (a» modern econoiiuc hUtory: 
(1) tmiiieiterlitl economIcK (iiiken in vonipilHe 
I ho application oi niici'iieronoiuii.' tliHory and 
(|iiintilutlvc methods to buxlnvKK), 

Fui appi)inl’.ncnt Lo u Lei'tiireship it is not 
iiRce.s.HBi'iiy H prerequisite that the applicant 
should alreod^ have held the po&ltiun ul 
ass|«.tant leciuret ot U«' oqiuviiicnt in anothai 
uiiivoiMity inalituiloh. For appuintmem to 
(I Senior noshIp reseiiu h iiUAliflcations 
Will miiiiially he e.\uecii!d 
Sulon/ Coinmencini,; salun* within the 
appropriate scale orill bu determined In 
.icrovnnnce with qualtflcatlons and experience 
In the case ot nea members ot .stotT coinlna 
ironi uversrns, the euirent piactice Is to pa> 
Htilarjea from an approved aaillnB date 
.Vofr Salurlas ure at prexeiit undei reviewe 
Senior Lect;u>-er. £U.100'£2.000; Lertuiei 
CI.'pJll- £2,000 

Travel and othei removal expenses are 
Mllovtd allhlii spucilled Ilimts. Upon the 
coinpleiirm of live yeurs* aatlsfactory service, 
rerurn rares on an approved bnsix in eouiv.ry 
ot origin may be Rranted to the pera.m 
Lippijinted and hi.'' dependetii w ile and 
children provided that such fares are not 
Deini; met from some other source. 

Improved cnndltlofia are now tn foroe for 
candidaieK holdina F.S-8.U pollcl«H 
Fuithei partlculura and tniotmatlon as to 
ttie method ot nppileaiiott may be obtained 
from Ihe AM^jclutiun nl Oommonweulth 
UniversUlos (Brunch Ofileo). Marlborough 
Hoiioe. Fall MaU. Londim, B.W.L. 


Diplomatic Service i 

Research Department ! 

He.wrrh AfiMstanti j 

Ten poM,' fni men or women aged at least 
•'ft iiiKi incffi.ibi.. under sq 

lc^•'clcfl <<n hlKtorioal bucksround 
uixJ cutii-iii >l';i*>lopfiienlx 111 the Fat fuist. 

Ilu- BiiVior Uiiiuii SdurU and Boutli Ensl Asia 
the .Middle Imim (m'jluding Turlray). and i 
LuTtxi Aniiirlio AlFo po«t» In Rcellons 
dtiuijtig auh ((j> (renerai eronomlc and 

(b> CoiMtiiiiiiiif.a|rh aiUirs ' 

QUAl IFICAiIONS, nminally a dcgicc 
with AT leuHi 2nd cIkps hcinours In nn i 

Hppi opt lute suijjeci («.g history, economics. I 
piiliiicjil Mudie-. oKidctn laneuiigea). Abihry ! 
1,0 I'-riic iN'tii (und.-.c Kiurlisli eHsentlal. I 

ip.'-4Kin‘li c .pKrienev und kiiowledge of other | 
tanuuugc> und peoplex desirable. Knowledge 
ol Ol hii**r«it 111 econnmirs ot Communist 1 
countne*' u recommendation lor some po.sts. 
and III! ii.stiincul u.iiTnng tor pnoMivr in the 
ti"ld dl Co'mrioKweutrh oi Colonial hlstuiy 
's rcqutrcvi Abilit. to M’an.slate Into I 

Ru..siiiri UM'Hil foi piiiitK III the Soviet field 
FINAL YKAR STUDENrH may apply 
SAJ.AKV j:'iM (at ane 2U) £1.040 at i 

25 or ov(M Sciilo muxinium £1,032. I 

I'rriiiintlon piO'^piM Non •contributory j 

pclIMIgl 

Wlci'lF tn riu> .'teivtcs Commission. I 

Ruvilc Kow, t .Kiiinii. wi. for apullcatton ! 
form, rtuonni; tiiOA Sd. Closing data 
Mbv .11, ipiio j 

The University of Aston 
in Birmingham 

Faculty of Social Science 


Appotntmems arc nvsllable at SENIOR 
Li:CTUUr.R. ILCTURKR or ASSISTANT 
LMTUHC.R lit\H toi 
I All '.•((uiiiMii-r mill paiticular InteieM 

111 MCOflOlllt’* I II ' , 


! .M\ ccoiiomiM wirh particular lnieie.si 
III lUdUKiiiai eoouoiiili’,.., 

3. An mdu'^trial suciologlst or social 

Oi ^Cliologiiil, 

4 An opemrliinal re.search speciali.st: 

1» A \','St*‘iir. .Iiiul;:'r 

FuriVifi pilliiculorf und forms ol application 
from The Riiifl DfUcei, Thy University ot 
A.'^ion in B.rmin'rhijMi, ao.sui Oreen. 
Hiiiiiiii''liiuii 4 (M uhom upplii’utiniis Khnuld 
be UiiwaiUed u.iliin 14 da,\s id this 
adverttseiiicni. Please (luote . 460-20 


I 


Oxford University 

Inatitiite of Economics and Stalistws 


The insiautc Iiulk vacancies lor Research 
fjlllcets .(lid A.s.i'.tant Reoearch Ofllcevh. in 
I he Mdarr runnc C 1.470-£2,008 and 
£1.0.40-£l,$.lo re.spectlvely. l^n(lldate.s 
Hhould have a good degree in eoonomlu*. 
Thoxu uppuirited will be expected to do 
ra.seMiTh (III Titubleiiih of economic developtncni 
Applications, .'tivmK personal details. 
:ir-nd«uilc qiiallfioarlons and experience, with 
date, together wtth the names of two 
leferees, .sliuiild reach the Secretary, 
liiiiLltute ol hcohoinlcb und Slatistlca, 

St Ci'oK.s nulldliiit, Munoi Road. Oxford 
by Muv 25. llNtg 


The University of Sheffield 

Department of Economics 


Applicationx ure Invited for a post of 
LnCTUIti:U Ol A8KI8TANT LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICAL ECONOMICS, duties Ki 
begin on October 1. 1868. or nunh earllm date 
as may be ui ranged Gandldiites graduating 
this year a ill lie coneldered. Salary 
according to quullAcatlons and experience on 
the scalou (now undei levicwi: Lecturei. 
£1.401) X £8.4- £2.806: Asnlstant Lecturer. 
£1.060 X £75 £1.276, with F S.8.U 

provision. Further purtlculars may be 
obtained Irom ilie KPi:i.''trai. to whom 
applications (tour copies), including the 
names und uddrc.'<sPN ol three referees and, it 
dchlrcd, copies oj tesnmonluls. ihouid reach 
the Regieirar, The Univereity, Sheffield 10, 
not later Ilian June 10 IHOO 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 649 to 654 


Oxford University 

Ijistitute of Economics and StatisLics 


The inetltutv hax a vacancy for a Btaiistician 
inic'c.sted in rci,eiii'rh In applied erommnctt 
Ol econometrics. The appointment will be 
uT rhe grude of Senior Stvsearch Office) or 
Resenivh Oiticer, depending on age und 
expelnmee In the range £ l.RJO-£2,UOu oi 
£1.470? £2.086 respectively. The holder 
ot rhe post wmII be lequlrad to give xixteen 
lectures or claanes on .statistics apiead over 
I'^o rana« of the academic yeai 
Applications, giving personal details, 
academic quallfleatiun!i and experience, with 
dates, together with tlie names of twp 
rerer(!>es, should reach the Sect'etni-y. 

IkiMtitute ol hciinomlcs and StaMuUea, 

81 Cros<. Building. Manor Ruud. Oxford, 
by May 26. 1888. 


The Royal Institute of 
International Affaire 


Reaearc h Asuistani to work on the SURVIEY 
and DOCUisniNTB on INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS Applications are invited from 
giaduaCex posaeaalng a flrst- or second-claaa 
Univeralty degree, some experience of wrltmc 
and resrurch and a reading knowledge ot at 
IcMM line Eurupcaii language otliei than 

Eiiyhsh 

Salai-v in the icato £800-£l.30U. according 
tu qualiiir.aclons and experience Applicutloiis 
Hhould i>e Kent not later titan May 27. 1866. lo 
the Oui^tor. to St JameH’s Square, London. 
s^v^. tram whom further parMcutars may 

In* obtttliied 


Tlie proposed 

University of Bath 

A Technological 
University 

I BRISTOL OOLLBOE OF SOtENOffi 
AND TFCIINOLOOYj 


Lecnirer 

in 

Accounting 

and 

Applied Economics 

App]trat)on.s are Invited for tlie poai of 
liM'turei' in AcnouiUlng and Applied Econoiulos 
In the School ol Maimsement to take up 
appuiikiment tiom Septeinbei I. 1888. 

OundidiiteH .sliould hold a recognbect 
piutcs-siKnul quullUcutlon in acuouiituiicv. bn 
uiuduuteii uf a itriitiih Univeraitv, utiu leave 
appnipriate bualnnsa. reaearob or teauhmis 
expeiieoce. 


Sulai y C1,470 x £ 80-^- £ 3.010 x £ 68 - 
£::.i80 .V £00 -£2.c:t0 (there lx um 
eiliciency huv at £2,270), auperaunuuted 
under F.SJ;S.U. 


Further particulars and application Inrtii 
Irom the Secrelary and Reglbimr. Bu.moI 
College of Science and Tochnolou^. A.sUley 
Down, Brlsiol 7 Plause quote relerence 


University of Birmingham 

Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies 

Oraduates tn eoonmnlcs, geography, abofology 
plHimlnii law and related Jlclrts ure invltod (<» 
apply toi Mix reaearch pusts in the Centre 
tor Urban and Regional Studies which is 
liclne enrabliNhod in the University. 
Apiwintmciits will 1)0 made at dillerent levelii 
so that, uccurdlng tu uge, expenence uitd 
ability, salariea may range between £ 670 -£600 
(research aiisl.sTuni8) and £1.470-£2,450 
(Henlor reaenreh associates). Moat 
uppuJniiiicnrs will be lor two or three yeurs 
InttlRlly. though some may be tor longei 
peiludh. Starling datyx by uriangemetn. but 
normally Septcmbei or October, 1800. 

Appliculions 111 triplicate, naming two 
relerees, Khnuld be received not later than 
Mh.v 27. IPOl). bv the As^tttant Reglstrui, 
Faculty ul Commerne and Social Solence, 
University ol Birmingham. Birmingham 16. 
from whom furthei particulars can be 
obtained 


Wye College 

(University of London) 

AuplUationft ere mvltod for the appoiniment 
ol H Srnloi Researrh Fellow In Oper4tioxi.s 
Anal} slH for u period ol thrae years in the 
flr.'if In.stancc 

The candidate appointed wdll be expected t,.j 
devniop resell rc-h in Hits und related lleius. 
to narticlpute In teaching, and to co-operatf 
with re.-ieiirth work In the College, parnciilaily 
in the Puulii'v Science Department, a 
khoa ledge of ihc Poulrrj Indu.itry would be 
of cnrisidernble advantage and cuneidernble 
academic e.'cporlence is expected. 

Salary will be deteinfiinod on academic 
quiilMiciiiloii and expeileiicc. Finilier 
particulaiK may be obtained from 
The Sfcietovy, 

Wre College. 

Nl. Ashtord. Kent, 

to whuoi applications should be Niibmiiced 
by Ma.v 20. 1888 


The University of Oxford 
and St. Antony’s College or 
St. Anne’s College 

Joint Appointment in the Economiot 
of Uiiderdeiteloped Countries 


The Uhlversity prnpoaea to appoint lo n 
Oniverslty Lecruresnip in the Kcohonucs of 
uiuierdereluped .Countries, to be held tii 
c()Ujuno(lon with a tellowahlp at either 
St An(ony'.s College or St Atuie'H College, 
University stipend on the scale £i.47U (ar 
age 27 and undei) x £00 to €2.010 x £66 to 
£2 tao X £90 to £3,900 (at age 43 and over) 
with F.S S.U. Further Information from thtf 
Secretary ot Faculties, Unlveratty Regihtrv, 
Oxford to whom applications (seven roye') 
shuuid be sent not Inter tbeii Juam 4. IVtui'. 
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The University of 
Manchester 


University of Strathclyde 


FAOlTliTY OP BGONOlilO AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Research HecUon 


Applications uio invited from good honours j 
graduaius or ^^rude^tA expecting to graduate 
this year tor two poaca at the grade nf 
Rrsuarcli Associate or Research Asslsiunr in 
the Reaenrcli Sectton ol the Faculty of 
Economic* and Social Studlca. 

Appllcanih should posNess qualtticiiiion*i 
and I'eseTi'cli interests In any branch ol 
bcononiioK. 

Saliirv Scales. 

Kesetirch AsMirinte, £1,105>C 1,141); i 

RexetiiCh A.ssist.ant, £{)20 x £80 to £»70 j 

Appointments will bo lor one year In the I 
first Instanoe. but ore renewable. Duties to 
commence October 1 . iDCii. Appltcatlons | 
must be recc-tved tint later than Mundav. : 
Mtiv 23. lOdti, bv’ the Kcitlstrar. the University, j 
MBiirtie^tev 1.1. Ij-um whom further delutl.s 
and l.iims ot appliciition may be obtained. , 
on qinume relnunce lll 'Ca/E. ' 


SCHOOL OF BU8INK8B AND 

administration department of 

GOMMLRCI: 

Lectureship aud Assistant 
Lectureship in Business Bconomics 

Applications are inviied foi posts ,>1 
J.ct Hirer and As*>i<>i:Liit Lecturci in 
Business Ec(monnc*v In rlie Department of 
Cumniercv. tenable from Qrtober I, Pttiy. 

Duties of the posts ’Mil include 
iindergrnduiilu tcachluM ol Econumirs 
within liic School and redearch into 
u pi .'i.s of Business Ki onomjcs, 

Siilarv scale, Lecturer. i:i.47U‘<£'J u:io; 
As'istBiil Leciurcr, C 1 .lilft-£ i .340 pei 
aiiiitini with F S ‘S U. 

Application toriiiK mid tun her 
particulars may be obtiiinerl trnm ihe 
Hi i:isiiHr. Universiiy <0 .sirattutvitc, 

Gemi'e srrcef. Glus'row. c.l. with whom 

applicelions should be IocIkpiI 



A vandidate's identity m/// not he di\clo\ed unless 
he fiives permission after a confidential dist nwton. 

Economist Ciiy of London 

This internalioniaf tradinj! dnd manufacturing oompNinv 
is expanding and diversifying into new territories and 
new activities. Its Iuitovlt is now about C25 million. 
An Eco'nomist, who wiH be a member of the company’s 
Management Commiitce. is to be appointed (a) lo advise 
on the economic and political aspects of the comipany’s 
business, which is mainly in Africa ami Asia and (b) to 
provide an economic intelligence service to senior 
management. He will report to the Managing Director. 
Candidates, aged 25 'to 35, must hold an honours degiree 
m economiics and have had some years’ experience m 
an organisation where their analytical and interpretative 
work was u.scd as the basis for business decisions. 
Ideally they will he well versed in international trade. 
Initial salary £2,000 lo £3,000. Comtributory pension. 
iSome ovei^as tnivcl. Plea.se write to D. S. Anderson, 
quoting S.7759, and stating how each requirement is mci. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON Sl'REET LONDON Wl 


CENTRAL. BANK OF KENYA 

NAIROBI 

The Central Bank of Kenya will have vacancies for a small number 
ol senior posts. These will call foi considerable knowledge of 
banking, commercial and government practice; administrative 
ability ; iind the capacity to teach others. Salaries will he based on 
ability and experience but the basic rate will not be less than the 
eqiiivalen't o4 £2,000 (sterling) a year plus a housing allowance, 
or a house at a suKsidised rent as may be decided OOicials 
recrtijlcd from the United Kingdom will also be given an overseas 
aJIowancc equal lo 50 per cent, ol basic salary A three-year 
coniraci will be oficred lo Miilable applicants with a gratuity on 
completion ot the conn act equivalent to 25 |x*r cent, of the basic 
salaiy lor each year served under it. 

Appiicutions, Slating .ige. qualilicalions and cspeiicncc. sihould 
be aikfiessed, by air mail, to. 

The PeniuineiBt Secretary, 

The Treasury, 

P.O. Box 30007, 

NAIROBI. KENYA. 

Efnh landidate \lnndd give the names of two referees inetuding 
that of his present employer, who will give inforntatwn as to his 
charuLter, 


University of Newcastle 

NEW SOUTH WALhS 

lecturer in Accountancy 

Th« Onlrerfiltv tnvit<»«i MppllnilionN for a 
ItiL-tuieslup in Aocouniuni'v. Applicanis should 
uoAne.^M u Uiiiwiiiu di’uive. prefarablv wltu 
imnouth. and be iiit’iinuii < ot an apprupriutg 
prute*'Slonitl U'csni’liiinm Exu«tieii''e in 
Un;veifilLV teh.'liin ot AMUini.mrv and/oi' 
••lit'qUHtt* 111 'hr prariii'i’ ol 

Ai-c'ouncnnt'v, plim tin liiinaM mul rvulnn 
nipHciiV fill rp.-4parrh in AuMUntuni;.! and 
a]]l«d Ktudlvi* IX lequiivd 
The salery range for ihe puSitlon Is 
»A4.(I«)0 p« • 7 X «A220 HAii.340 p.u.. 
rnMimefuHng autnry u lU depend on the 
qualtAcaUpna and exporieiice of the MiccQMtu) 
euiidldole. The eonnitlona of appolniniem. 
mi iudiiu*. supriaiinuHiloti, Mutl'. Ii'iive. 
houstnii XI ni"iii. m. itnid ol appUcaiio'i and 
o;iir. ij.iiriL'iil:*iR m ■ in* obtained trom »ne 
‘\isoi.'iniioii ol Ci'in.iitiU 1 tiillti Univer.-,it'le4 
iBiiinch Ofllri'). Marlbovnuuli Hoii.xe, I’.ill 
Mull. I..iindi(n, .s,w j 
ApiilUM'ioiih 'loxi* in Slid in ha and 
1.0111 Ion. on .hmr w tVrtti 


Exhibitions 

BpeniHllst. poMiK now avetlable In Oovemmeni 
Ittforumvion ServU-eN in Loudon tiiclude 
t«) tmir tor toformittioi) ORiMn tixi 
. lb) etEht tor AuditMkt lalmKtloa Offinera 
for fork conntetfd with eUmlHtlanB in the 

once'of tnrortiMtion and the Minixti.v 
ot Technology. 

QUALXFtCATIONS: (Hiod Mnndnrd of 
ganaral education. ao<id publiclry wnee. and 
oruwuJslug ahtlliv and foi nioisi 

pi'Mn lively lnu‘re,>t lu curi’cnt utTuIra and 
Kenernl kiimvleilge. Suint* knna'ledRO of 
I Ltoveriimenr organlMitton an itdviiiiiuuc. 

I C'lUidldiitiMi iniHt have experience In one of 
1 ilie lullowlng brnnehea of exhlLutlon work..-'* 
daHtHh. mufiavemantt isonatruetloh} ' . 

tKuipi-wrlilhif; diaalay'and t;i90Eraphldal 
liW’OU'; piupanittm of eoecfneatloiui AQd 
lorn rAOl tlocupientil. , ^ „ 

I SALARY 1 inner t»hdon): Ihft>rmatli» 

I < c 1 c 1 .mill; Asulfitent Infihinuiion 

(Jib.ui CbJi'C 1,832. RiniiinK i!ia1hi-> may 
!» ibi.v*’ mditiiMiu Non-oontrlbiiuny pcnaiun. 

I I'liiidoiiun pro.'pvdix 

WRiTli. to C vil Mei vti'e Commission. 
i-i.iMh* i.nn.inri w 1. tor periivuliirs and 
iipph.mtiin I'oi'in, quortng S9S/tfS. Dtosnig 
I iliiie Miv 'll 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT MANAGER 

The giowili ol our Research and Suiil.vtics Dc'piirlnMMK necessitate# 
the appoiniiiTcm of an A>>isinnt Manager ro control miituilly a ‘ftalT 
ol lour or live, It is anticipated that Ihe scleclcJ Ciindidulo will quickly 
asMime day-to-day coiilrol of the e.Uablishcd >crvict*s which the ueparl- 
mcni .liives to the comp.iny tind its clients, and a.>skt Ihc Manwgcr in 
developing nen' services. The work of the dep.irinteii'C covers a brcMd 
speclium and includes both maikel research icoirsuiiKT and industrial) 
and research into a wide range of problems .some of which are in 
aieas laigcly unexplored by (he Suilisiieiiin. 

Applicants will preferably possess u degree in a Aoeially orientated 
subject- sociology, psychology, economics, etc. They must have a 
thorough woiking knowledge of, and a real interest in. Slatistics. Help 
and encoiiragemeni ot a positive nature will Ih; given with furthcff 
studies. Applicants should be in iheir early or mid-twenties, currently 
earning .i s;ilarv of about £1.3(HI. and preterahly with u background 
of siM'M'v Ol dt'sk rciseareh work. 


Wiiic With full details ol age. education, iiualilieiilions. career and 
Milary ro date, to: 

Personnel OtBcar (C.E/2)« 

AUSTIN KNIGHT LIMITED, 

InctRTporaled PractitioBerw in AdvertiNinB, 

31-32 John Street, London, W.C.]. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE 

TEXTILES 

^ A Maikeiing pAecutive is requiicd bv BIT’ACHFRS’ ASSOCIATION 
LID. the major subsidiaiy ol WHI'ITCROFT INDUSTRIAL 
HOLDINGS, ITD, and the largest company m U.K. cotton textile 
linishing 

★ He will be ies»ponsiblc dlieeth to rht- SuIoh DiiecTor; bis main 
iniiKil tasks will be to guide the m.iikiling and selling pohcieA through 
analysis ol tcxiile markets ,ind company sale^i trends and ol ovcf-ndiag 
economic and hu.siness iactors. 

★ He Nhould ha\e the ambition and capiicrty to develop the existing 
Maikeiinn Deparlnteni into a position ol yei greater company intluenec 
in miiikci planning and policy loiming decis)on.s. 

★ Applications are invited from candidates who fire educated to degree 
stundaid with an economics background, and who are already cniployed 
in a responsible maiketing potution. Preleired age 25*35. Experience 
in the textile industry, although an advantage, in nor csscnliul. The job 
will command an altniciive. progressive salary and should develop 
into a senior mitnagcmeni po.si(ion wtihin this widely diversified Group. 

★ Full details of age, quahHcaiions and cxpeiicncc should be sent in 
conAdence to: The Sales Director, Bleachers* AhM)ciatioa Ltd., 
WiiicheMor House. Fountain Siroei, ManchcMer 2. 
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miNM «tl 0 F SIAIBIKS 

OmWA.CAIUM 

requires a 

CHKIUlMIttUCMIinS 

£5.170-£5,540 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has a challenging opening for a 
Senior Economist to dkect a Staff of highly trained Economists and 
Stodeiieiana engaoed in raaeerch and production of Canada's Nalionai 
Accounts. The position involves an inclination and ability to undertake and 
efftctivaiy oommiinicaia analysis and interpretation of currant economic 
canditiona. A good theoretibil tMckground in economics is also essential 
in order to ensure the smooth integration of the National Accounts and their 
praper co-grdmation with other Macro-economic data systems. 

to ensure oonaidaraiioii, apply AS SOON AS POSSIBLE to CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION OF CANADA; OTTAWA 4, CANADA, quoting 
Programme Number B6-430-28. 


Wettf Brwmiich FAtucaiion 

CmtntHee | 

Tlic StaffordBhiro College of 
Commerce, AVednesbury 

H iRnSSWi^Bboni n ■* 

imrtmmt, «t Sturttes. 

: Ori*d« II. CSSIft x fiflt -EZ 
h SaKiiiy, AppcoprlxM prulcuiuiul 

quaUScuttons ftnd bun^neEX »nl iMchlns 
vKp^ieao* Hie ranutrod- ^ ^ 

UiiUch to quminenqu on Peptnmbpr 1 . PM 
Punu& ut tiuulluatlon und (U''thrr nnrocni«rfi 
rrliCIlki* Id lliix ftoit nan be obtained from 
V iiuf I'Hiicttml «'n ol it Slumped 

Dliector ot Cdjnitltun 


For further announcements 
see pages 649 to 653 


Am'tansLMExr 

CUV & COUNTY ov 

NORWICH 

APPOINTMENT 

OF 

ECONOMIST 

A tcflm. Inc'liiding an economfer, 
w ftMiitcd to deal with 

pioblenu of city linancc with a 
xpociat empluuiiii on the ecoaoiiiic» 
ol traffic iiiaiiugcmcnl, town centre 
dcvclonmcnt and town planning* 
e^rany. Fconomic^i aradiiatcs 
vritli a good Honours dcgicc tttid 
(he examination of an approved 
oocouiitaiicv body arc uivucd to 
ai^y lor ilic post. 

The vpm otters nn excellent 
opportunity for inteicstini* rcse^urch 
where depth and ongiiuiliiy of 
dhoufliC will lie csscfitMl. Some 
experience of problems associaied 
with local government finance is 
de>jdf‘able hut not essential. 

Five-day week. Housing aoconi' 
roodation. removal expenses and 
•tifdy Cacililies. SaVury witliki 
Grade “C** (£I.T70-£2.I lOL 

Aiwlicatioas, giving details of 
qiiallf»iona and experience, 
liamiiisdhns ^referees, lo the Ciiv 
Itlly Hah. Norwibh. 
MdOlA, ft May :i. I%6. 


University olEast Anglia 

Uchcol of Social Studies 

ApptieailHna are invlred tor 
CMi AtiUlUlANT LUCTUftiiSlIU'8 in 
rblliMUpliv frutn October 1. lOCO 
The Aiilare Rentes are: 

AnHiMunl Lecturer 

li-clii«Tr C 1,470-£i.«30 

piua benoQta. 

rartiCULuE may be obtained from tlte 
ResKtrur, lltirllium flail. Nuivrlrh. 

NOK aac. wlUi whom avplIctttohK (on*' ebt>'' 
vnO-it. toaetlK-r with the aamee uod tuHreft **-. 
of three pcrEO!i,s to wlimn rcfcjcm-..- iru' b« 
niette altould be lodeed not inter than 
biM U. lOM. 


University of East Anglia 

Stohoo! of Social Studies 

Anpllcntlons are InrlTefl for LFrTUR'VSIlIl's 
r)h ASSlBI'ANr LhCTUMMBHini Jii 
LrimomtcH. ftum Oi IoIj« 1. 1901. 

Tim fiaUi,v aruies nre; 

A?!r.l9t«Rt LocUiici J[:i49l«Xl>X4a 
Lpcliii-er 

pliui rJS.n.n henetHii. 

rurthoi pai-iiRUlnrs may lifl obtalaed trgni 
the RpsiKitnr. linlhnm HaU, Norwich, 
fsroil 8(10. wKii ulium appmiatlfniM (une epiiv 
un(%), toHether with the namr.s und .iridieHUt.- 
<U liuwe pereuiia lu wiMun lefereiitfu nuy be 
made, ehould be todaed oec later ttu.ii 
May :;3, 1!»U0. 

University of Essex 

Ufa'ABlMLM'l UP SUCiOLUOV 

Seinbal Felloioeiiip 

Appliciitums are Invllt-d fi(m> appit nr" isl’ii 
u hlcher de«/ree nr a ili.-sl clocii-i- und it-i-at.n 
efcperience in soclni i<tiidios lor n iviiowi-bip 
In tsoeiul Oeiontnlouv inr the vf.n 
with pn-u.ibiiltv o( renewul Snlmv h-iwr.>ta 
£1(100 nnd £1.&0U. Appliontlnn-., km haini'; 
outline ut poMiible resenn-li pr().ii>i'i. on 
or old aa«. nuial repcli The Aeui-.ti.u. 
UniversUy ot F.hGcx. Wlvenlioe Puifc, 
Oulclieater. Kfisex, by Mas 21, ]'i66 

The University of Hull 

Department of Economics und 
Commerce 

AppIlcaMons are invited tor appolmmrn* as 
Reismireli ARidurant to work on a piotei t m 
cnfuiection with tlic Euppiy ul tabtuii unc* 
trends In produrttvity in the tlMiinff ‘nduatiy 
Teoure fur ooe year wiUi i^oasibUiijr ot 
renewal 

Baiury scales: £840—.C1 .inri per annum. 

or £l.iaO~'£1.3Ui poj-.minim 
Plurinir nn eUlier .scale dependent on 
quuiiHcatioius and experiDner. 

Application;, (two copies) Minuld be U)d^:t‘i( 
with the underidbfwd not letei tliun 
Muv 31. lf)(iU. W. D. CRAIO. Rei!*s.llaf. 


University of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland 

Applieatlmin are Invited for ttie Chair of 
I'loocHMbioa. Appointauent on eontraor lur 
limited period. Salat.v scale for staff 
reaafded aa reprttlted fraoa eataide Ihnitbern 
Africa £3.100-£3,400 p.a. Installation 
araiu, car und education allnwancea. medical 
achane. ffiatulty. Subsidtabd aooeminndaclon 
Vaniily pa.HRayu. Biennial overseas lobve. 
Detailed eppUeatuma lelitbt e npla e i. naralnc 
Ihreo oaCereae. by 4tme 30. Udi. to 
inier-miversiiy Council. 31 Bedford Piaoe. 
lamdon W.C.l, Irom whom paitlculuis am 
avallabib. 


I EDUCATiOM AND COURSES 


Services to Export 


I .it the Exporter's Club. 40 ShatLssbury 
Aicoue. W.l. KMSBVm-l. 

I LANOUAOEB. Leam enoueh Oerman. 

I French. Sjmnish, Italian In Uiree veein b^■ 

. rne Jacesi Laitsuave Laboratory nwihods to 
, u-iC abroed with eonfidenoe. 

OliJENTATION COURSES. Speelallsad 
I lectures und dmcuaslone bn (lie eoooonilc 
, iiiid .><iL*iul buckxrotiad <4 various couairlen. 

C'LUB. An Kaponer’e rorum. Private 
I l).ii lui Members. 


Tuition at Home 

Wol.«.cv Hall (Efit 1404) providBi aiKMeJutul 
toui'<M»s lur O.CJ-. (all EkamlBinf Boardsj, 
und toi lAndou University External 
Uik-.Ec'tn., tl A.. B.D.. 8.8c., XjLB. Danreen; 
abu Diplumus and CcrUAcates. 1,934 Wo1se>.v 
H all MuUenia p:is.sptl B.8ti.Eroti. since lO.’in. 
Tuition ulM) lor Luw, HtaUstical, I3ecreturi<«l 
and ottiei PrulCHNloiUil Exanu*.. BJSJk.. etc. 
Modumte fee.s, lur.talmeiU!< if oeaired. 
Pro.spectu.s Hum K W. aiiaw Fletcher, 
r B.l:., LL.M., ITuicipal, Dept. v.n. 


Wol8e.y Hall, Oxford 


Home Studif Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LLM, 

und oihev external dettreea of the Unlvei.il!r 
of London AI.<>o Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Ltiw, C'u«.(lna. Aauklnv, lasudance. 

Marketlu:r. GCT-;., and many (non-exuiu } 
r-otirsci. in buainean xablecte tneludina the 
new fttockbrokers* and Stnckjobberh* (‘ouri.e 
Write loduy lor details or advice, h*aiin(; 
sui-iect". in wliirli lotcre^ted. to 

Metropolitan College 

fDcpl. (ill 2). Ht. Albanh, 

or call Ht 30 Quodii Vlctouu Street, 

Lundon. E.C.4. CHy itT(L 
(Founded lOiu.i 


Research Awards 

Money and Banking 

In 1%7 an award of £500 wifl 
be tiiode by Education Services 
for «be bent unpublbhed type- 
.script in l-.aglish. of a standard 
suitaMe for miblicafioa, to be 
received ^ July 1, 1067, on 
Monetary Tibeory and Policy, and 
the Praotice of Banking, with 
! spe^l refetence to Measures for 
{ Maiolainiag 4tie PurebabinE Power 
of tbc Pound. A further awund 
of £5(K) wiil be made in for 
work on the vjntc subject. Details 
mav be obtuined from the Secre¬ 
tory. tvducaciofi Sorvice.s, Little 
Brooms. Rotherfield, Crow- 
boTougb* Subscs. 


' University of Belfast 

: Diploim in Bussuess Administration 

, AppHrmllonK ur« mvn«d for the ttrat course 
I laadliik to tlie OlphNrai in BuslnuHn 
Adtalulal-i'atiun. Martina In October. 1960. 

aradUtttiKs ID any tiub.1eri may apply, and 
well-qiiMlifted Utfn-aradua(eR with ap|>rnpiiate 
I experience -omy be oonoidiareit in apeclul 
ciraumManoea. 

Purther detalli und application tornih may 
I be obtained Irutu the Head of the Depari.ii)eiii 
] ol ftlniaiiMneut. Sutdlet. Qaacn’e Uulvenil.v 
of Brlfuat. BcUaet 7. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL _ 

Group of ECONOMISTS working lb IRAN I TOI» Sl'.CRJfTAIUl*3l are well 

Ironi Septemlier 1966. can undertake ! pinrea gmeruny by SteUa Pl{.lnfi Huxeuii hi 

individual Murket Sunwys In that romiiry. j ihc Btrand. 

All iMiquiiic-i 1(1 lio\ L’POP. - — -. — --■“ 


fAIGDNBRIDGE 

W 

DIVIDEND Number 88 

Notice 1e hereby given that a tiuarlerly 
eNvMend of Seven t y- f lm Conte <76c) 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridoe 
Nickel Mlnoo timlted, payable In 
Canadian funds an May 81,1966 to 
sbarehoMsrs of record at the close ot 
business on May 6.1966. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodiooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto Canada 
April 21, 1966 




iphct 

FOR 

BOOKS 

W.RSIIII 7 ))iSI)tl 


pESFtit.'iTi: HI-EO. RslDsee Clolblnr. all 
klndi.. A pd’.TPi? LiuRPT qnuntlth's we 
Mippl.v (>uvi;i und siinplc Instiiiciiniih 
W\H WAN'I Madulej Ruud. 

Londmi. W s> 

rUlUJ.'-^ni Nfl T onduii Sull'^Mn:' .lerk 
up'iJiu:; in him h'l Kapli^li Ihukiui'. 

ilev't-i c-mdtdBtr. .hin^, 1966; 2:i, Puhlu 
Scliuoi. vic^ (q icHjiiiae buHUiCEE and ii ’nih.it 
Mib'-taiKlal Ukie i>ncul. Available huiu.um 
W ilir Box No PL 6744. f-o Doaecuii. 
Advc*iii;l«u 'ij l-ice-i 8;reel. Lunduii. 1. C 4. 


BENGUEU RAILWAY COMPANY 

Tlw liilkiwinB nreUminary truJIk' rci^iilu for the Tirsi three monihs ciP the year 
Ciintpared wiih ihc fifM three monihs of liic year l%5 have been issued. 






Kilometres run. 


1.764,455 

1.834.614 

1 on*. 

Cseudiri 

Tons Eocudm 

P.ls^enBCf T rafTic. 

— — 

S,4<>U,4KH> 

— —. 6,074.000 

Loeel 1 radic: 

61,211 

K246XKK1 

75.684 — 10,177.000 

Other. 

167.028 

23.640.000 

196,727 — 26,«92,IK)0 

Trunsii rrufTic : 

122,125 — 

39,649.000 

136.0(M -- 65,612.000 

Other . 

73,492 -- 

51,739.000 

.36,482 — 27,065.000 

Miscclluiicous Keucipts ... 


2.405,000 

— ~ 2,673,000 


423M!U, ~ 

162.429,000 

4.34,897 — 138,293,000 

Workins Expenses in Africa 


96J664J660 

86,580.000 

Met Operatiag Rscsipts..* 


72,365.069 

5I.713AN)0 


Tanganyika Concessions limlied conirola all ilte Deibeeture.s and 90 per cent of ll 
equity of ihc Ikngucla RuMway. 
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Assets: Cn7»000,a00 • Reserves: £33,900,000 

Shares and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments —■ Member of 
the Building Societies Association. 

Head Office : Halifax. Yorkshire — London Offices : 51 Strand, W.C.2. 
— 9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W.l. — 62 Moor^ete, E.C.2. •— 
136 Kensington High Street, W.0, 


At the Tel Aviv 
Hilton ~ 
you won’t be 
able to 
turn your 
back on the 
Mediterranean. 




Every room at the Tel Aviv HiltOn 

has a view of it. And it's fabulotilL 

Manager Bob Grant has some ^ther^^ \>m| 

fabulous things for you too. * V 

Among them-a glamorous pooh i|||| 

a restaurant so splendid it was naniiid^ 

after King Solomon... and just Ibr fun a night f 

club that Jocks like an exotic desert tent. . 

And it's all set in the gardens of Indc^ndence Park 
' in the heart of the city. For reservations, see your 
travel agent or call any Hilton hotel or 
Hilton Reservation Oflke. 


m mst hiLTOTv 

Co international*- 

with all the comforts of Hilton 


North Africa ft MIddIa East 


Stmhny mu 

lain 

lr,fq 

Isriiol 

JordfOrt 

Lebanon 

Surliin 


f9 0 0 
ni9.1 910 
1 Dm 9 
IL. 75 


/ 


■ 

UAR 


L n3 




Wast Africa 



Subscription 

prices 


Stt*rhtifi iota 

£900 

112 10 0 




Cameroon 


CLA Fi. 

1 vaar by aurfaca mall 




8 57b 

biiWiin .ind IrolitnJ 


100 0 

Congo 


Con Tr 

N«w Mihscnlinrs 

d 

£5 5 0 



b 300 

iposK.-d to piiviiie oddreases only). 

Ghana 


Cedi 30 

Oiitbidi' Britain 


£6 10 0 

Nigeria 

£9 



US 

^1 \i bO 

East & Southern Africa 

ft Indian 

1 year by air 



Sub Continent 


Eitrope 

Airfreight 

Airm.iil 

Stethny rate 

£1000 

Cl 2 10 0 

StnfuKfrut^ 

E8 0 0 

£10.0 0 

Ceylon 

Rup 135 


B.'lgium 

B Fr.ni5 


India 

Rup 135 


Df^iurhirk 

D Kr.156 


Kenya 

EASh 200 


Ficiiicu 

F.F.110 


Pakistan 


Hup 1C7 

Gi*ini,iMY 

OM90 


S. Afrlra 

Rand 20 


Holl.'ind 

FL80 


Tdn 2 ania 

EASh 200 


ll.ilv 

L 14,000 


Uganda 

EASh 200 


PilllijriHl 

Esc 640 


Far Bast ft 

Pacific Araa 


Swuden 

Kr. 11*) 


Sterling rare 


£12 100 

Swil/«rl{ind 

Fr 97 


Burma 


Kyat 167 

Sterling mn 

£9,0 0 

LI 0.0.0 

Hongkong 

HK$200 


Austria 

S.650 


Malaya 


Mnl$l07 

East Europe 

£9.0.0 


Thailand 


Salit 726 

Finland 

Fmk 81 


Viernam 


VN Pia 

Gibraltar, Mulla 


£7.5 0 



1,226 

Gruece 

Dr. 754 


Sterling tale 


£13100 

Luxembourg 

LFr.1254 


Australia 


Au.s. ii34 

Norway 

Kr.180 


China 


C. People 

Spam 

Pts 1510 




92 

Turkoy 

Tf228 


Japan 


Yen 






13.700 

North Amarloa 



Naw Zealand 


NZC13 5 

Canada 

$29 50 

$38.00 

Philippines 


,Ph. 

USA 

$29.50 

$35 00 



Peso 147 


South ft Contral Amarlea 


Over" 

3GOy^ar6 a/jp^ 

/Vi 




inrfiir 



In we wetf tliM 

Kf*nni|ie f•'hoftQr, w« f. fjrhmJ vdf 
16 * 6 . 




Today, we are still in the same business, 
but not only In Osbka, 
not only In Japan... 


* N«w York Aeancy: 1 Manbattan Plata, NewYnk 

Sail Pranciaco ftranchf Ccliiomtd Stroat, San,f'■Ancist o 

London SraocH; ' .il 4'>, Oie-^lusiij‘jlreet, I ootfOnL n 

Mong Kong Uran^tlj ■ Dei Hoad. Hoilg Konfr-. 

THE EAMWa bank, ltd. 


fu4h''r.i-iii<i<hs Osaka 
Muiunouehi, Tahyo 





THK HlX+NOMi^f MAK 7, !»«• 




juthful enerjg^' AjiJ ,,, , 

T AMi*- i ir ‘<^ 



iy^efScient selrvice . r < s' 

ness with''?'* ’ ^ *•''*■; 

I yw fv V/ 'i> ' 

i-* 

' ■ *;-' ^ 


Maybe tbai’a why we can’t slop growinif. 

(Who >iv'dnU to?) 

SAITAMABANK 



...a 

'.’■' js" .‘ys’'tt^ 

. ■;■' ■■,'i 



4 conftfiiot 
Mt&p^ ■ 
er the 


iufiWmc iS^ted word 

case' of the 
nge Assiiraiicc Group - 
ii^ni^Hii be maj^ tfi 

aoi;;l:ly ffian ever before, 
pies of insiirunec remain 
the same and the reputation for reliability 
and service laid down by the foiiiuicts 
of Royal fKdiahgc A^tramc in 1730 In 
as high now as it was then. 


^ref.| ote* 


Royal Eixeliaiif^o Asbu ranee 

_ ItHftrnoratiul iff 

Head 0,ffuc: ROYAL EXCH \NG II. LONDON. E.C.? /f.mrK W/ w)7l$ 


Superb Sofico 
apartments— 

foralifetime 
in the sun— 

or just a month! 

Sofleo are SjkiIo's most prestigious npurluient biilldenii. ICmjr 
praperly lliry let ar acll (be) Imck nitli tlieir own rvpiitatUMi. 
'Iliroiigli Sofico, n fully fiiriiislicd. equipped, uod maJatained 
luxury apurtuieut, gloriou.sl> situuted on the unrivaRail Coata-dal- 
Sol, can eiisily be within your reacb, fur a month or for a lifetime I 
I or CMimplc ; F L CIL) 4 A 5 

Apartment blocks situated 300 \ ards from the sea at Cstepoiu, 
comprising 2 and 3 bcdrxtom llatB with bathroom, shower, 
UNiiigMiiting room. Fully equipped kitchen, terrace, gardens. 
Prices £2lMOlo£22l2 
Esiimalod C'oniplclloii October 1966 


Sofico rents start at £4.0.0. per w-eek in w-intcr and £’9.0.0. In 
summer. Purchase prices from 11900 to £10,000. 



Professionals in the know, choose... 



TEMPERANCE 

Wiiy? 

a splendid per sonal service 

daily interest AND half-yearly payments or credits 
an attractive scheme for every requirement with 
' complete security 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOGIETT 

Otfember ot Ui« BaildUiir Socictiaa Ansouialivm 

S28-227 REGENT STREET. LONDON, W.l. REOeiit 7282 


rint«»d III Vliurliind Djr St. riements Ptm*: Ltd . London f:.C.4 Published by Ttie 
Wbli«‘UwII 5i!\S I'u'.taiu? on tin*, issui* UK td . ov'-isuin 8d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


"TOdT 
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80 
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81 
35 
« 0 
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SO 
SO 
4 0 
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4 7 
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43 
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4 5 
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63 
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6- 4 
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4- 8 

5- 3 

5 8 
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8 0< 
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LONDON STOCK SXCNANM INOICSS 


THI iCONONlST-VXtlL 
NHHCA'TOK 

(1953-100) 


nSAMCIAl 

TIHCS 

(1935-(00) 


rr^tACTUAKIflS 

mbiCBs 

(April 10. IH2-100) 


1988 I N«on C4 om yi«l8 | Ord, Yipid 

% ! tPdCM % 


April 27 

.. 38 


Mpy 


415-e 

418-7 

4171 

417- 5 

418- 9 
421 7 


417-0 
417 I 

417 4 

418 9 
423 0 


1 5*3r 

348 1 

5 B4 

112-72 

5-41 

8 88 

9A42 

' 5-30 

350 0 

S 81 

M2-92 

5 MO 

8 88 

10370 

i 5-30 

349 1 

5 82 

Il2'f7 

S-40 

8'7I 

IOr47| 

5-29 

3UI 

5 BO 

MIW 

5-40 

871 

1.0,770 

1 5'30 : 

1 354'4 1 

S 73 

Ml'dO 1 

538 

8-71 

8,475 

1 5'12 ' 

1 3S7-2 ' 

S 89 

IM 35 : 

S^33 

8*71 

! 0,72? 


Hi(h. 428-8 (February 4) 
Lew, 403 -5 (lanuary 5) 


Htfh. 3S8-8 
(F«bru«rv 18) 
Low. 337 -3 
(lanupry §» 


Prices, 

1968 

•RITIOH FUMOf 
DOMNilON AM 


High j 

Low 

CORfOSATlON STOOKB 

96..,* 

95" „ 

1 Savings Bends 2*^% .... 

.. 1984-67 

• 8 ..,* 

84». 

1 Savings Bonds 3^. 

British Electric 3%. 

..1980-70 

8 M 4 

7BS,* 

,. 1980-73 

76 

73’,* 

Savings Bonds 3% . 

British Electric J*j% ... 
British Transport 3%... 

..I96S-75 

74*e 

707. 

..1978-79 

59*^* i 

577 . 

..1978-86 

95 ' 

91*4 , 

, Funding 4% . 

Funding 8 %. 

British Gas . 

Treasury 5.i%. . . . 

i War Loan 3\% . 

; Consols 2*,%. 

..1980-90 

945. 

89*3 i 

.1993 

56i. 1 

1 53*. 

.. 1990-95 

885. 

' an* 

.2008-12 

53^a 

1 j 

after 1952 

19.. 

1 37 ! 


89*3,. 

88*4 

Australia 3 ) 4 %. 

..1985-89 

90*. 

89 < 

Birmingham 4 * 4 %. 

..1987-70 

!eM 4 

9934 


97 /, 

1 , 

Australia 6 %.. 

..1974-76 

)005. 

9834 < 

Bristol B'aVo. 

..1975-77 

97'j 

94.4 ' 

New Zealand 8%. 

..1978-80 

71 

671, 1 

1 Nortltern Rhodesia 8%. 

..1978-81 

1005. 

98ia 

LCC 8*4%. 

,.1988-90 

52 

48 

Southern Rhodetiia 4*3*/... 1987-92 

44*. 

1 42 1 

1 LCC 3V.. 

after 1970 


Lut 

Dividend 


1 


i ORDINARY 


H»eh 


66/8 

52/6 

19/10', 

64/l'i' 

7S/9 

/O/- 

bO/6 

38/3 

-28’,, 

44/9 

45/. 

1*3/8 

IO'b 

32/3 

59/. 
30/J 
12/9 
SJ/IO', 
82/8 
SI/9 

11/1*3 

18/- 

17/7', 

19/1'j 

M/9 
I S/6 
(4/1*2 
^l/7»i 


83/- 
I 49/- 
■ 18/1'2 
58/9 
70^9 
64/9 

30^6 

. 40/- 
|48/4 

; 28/3 

,08.3. 

S-2'» 

54/9 
45/9 
9/1»? 
15/7*, 
16/6 
16/9 

13/4'? 
14/3 
(2/IOij 

I 20/- 

I8/7'2 1 17/- 
feO/3 I S3/- 
•S/H', ! 14/- 
>5/4*2 , H/1'2 


Uivieene «T«rsar« 

j(«)<W(c) 

lANKS; OtSCOOFIT 8 HP 

7.28 I BprcUr*. i\ 

2.1 o i Lleydit .. L\ 

3.20 , Martins.5/- 

2 a ; Midland.£1 

4 a . Nat. Provincial.£1 

6.3 b I Westmintier 'B*.£1 

I 8 8 ’ Air.tralia & N. 2.£1 

8 8 i BOLSA.£1 

;2-27iic I Bank of I lontreal... $10 
5l)tb 1 Bank of New 5. Wales.£1 

‘ Barclays DCO.£1 

Cliariered. £1 

Honek’s. & Shafts- >825 ; 9''3|i 
Nil. Com. Bk. Scot.. IU/- 31/.. 

Royal BIc. Canada... $10 £30 'd 

Standard Bank.£1 { 57/6* 

Hambrctt.5/- - 

Milirsamuo:.5/- 

MonMgU'TruU . .v,.,.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bewmakor.5/- 

Lombard Bonkmn .. .5/> 
Morcandio Credit .. .5/- 
United Demmv Tsi.. .5/- 
BlttWEMBS, Etc. 

Allied Breweries ... S/- 
Bas!, Milcheli & B.... 5/- 
Charrington Un.ied. .5/- 

Oi^tiHerf. 10/- 

Guinncas.5/- 

Sconish BMcwc. Brew. £1 


6 b 
7.2 (» 
8/8 b 
8 0 
$2-60c 
10 b 
7ija 
S o 
24 c 
3*2 0 

8.4 b 
If b 
10 a 
7 . 1 a 
14 b 


2*7 a 
12 b 
10 b 
8 0 
4 a 
6 I 1 a 
4JjO 
14 a 


Watnoy Mann. 5 /- 1 I 


S4/3 

28 /- 

21/1012 

7/- 

17/1*2 
21/9 
24/1ij 

48/9 

44/10'; 

17/4*2 

19/8 

2S/6 

•J6/3 

47/9 

50/3 


50/4'2 

72/4*2 

19/3 

5/3 

M/3 

19/l'j 

M/ro'i 

18/3 
•7/10*2, 

14/4*2 I 

17/1*2 I 
22/- i 
»/74 I 
42/6 ' 

47/1*2 . 


Whitbre-ad ’A'.5,- 

BIHLOINC. PAINT, Etc. 
7*28 : As'oeiaied Portland... £1 

B 0 ' BPB Industrtpi. 10/" 

12 h . Richard Costain .....5/-. 

S 8 > CrittaU Hope.-.5/- 

15 8 . Interotrional Painti ..4/- 

15 8 London Bnck .5/- 

8*48 j ^u^l^Ponland.S/- 


10 « 
S o 
8.20 
334 a 
10 8 

12 0 
7 8 
8*4 0 
19 8 
2S 0 


Albright & Wilson...5/- I IB /6 

' Borax Defd.S/- I 21/8 

Fisoni.£1 I 42/- 

1 .£1 > 43/l'i 

; Monsanto.5/- ; IS/IO'i 

ORAPEBT A STORES i 
! Beett 9ur« Drug....5/- , 17/9 
. Montague Burton... 10/- , 22/8 

. Debenhainc.10/- 3l/IO'2> 30/9 

, Grattan Warehotites ,5/- 48/-* ( 48/9 

, GUS ‘A*.5/- I 47/4.1 , ^7/3 



House of Frasfr-.5/- 

Mark. B Spencer ‘A‘,5/- 
Unned Drapery .... 5/- 
Weolwortfi.5/- 

Bi'Uish Petroleum ... .£1 

Burtnah Oil.£| 

Royal Dutch.20 tl. 

Shell Tiampoi-i. 5^- 

. Ultramar.IQ/- 

EUaRICAl i RABIO 

A6I.£1 

6»CC.£1 

Crompton Parkinion.S/- 

Dec-ca.10/- 

LMI.10/- 

Eiltou-Auioniriuon... 5/- 

Eni'likh tloai’ic.£.1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Partons.£1 

philips Lamp Works. 10II. 

PlesEW.10/- 

Pye (Carhbndee) .., .5/- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A Reyrelle.£1 

Thorn Eiecirtcal.... .5/- 

INBIIKBRING 

Babcock B Wil(ox....£l 

|ohn Brown.£1 

Camntelt Laird .5/- 

Inrernat. Combust.. 5/- 

Swan Hunter ...£l 

John Thompvon.5/- 

Coventry Gauge..., IQ/e 
Alfred 

Allied Ironfoundei >... 5/ - 

Areryt...5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Oavy-Achmora.5/- 

Guest, Keen.£1 

Head Wrifhuon.5/- 

Meiat Bex.£1 

Ransome B Mnries.. 5/- 

Renold Chains.Ll 

Tube Invettments.£1 

Viekei-8.£1 

Waid (Tims. W).... £1 
Wellman f np. Corpn. 5/- 
WoodalUDuckham . .^Z- 
FOOD B TOBACCO 
Allied SuppUcrfr .... 10/- 
A'.'0c. Bniisli Foods. I/- 


.. 

1 Brooke Rond '8* ,. 

■5/- 

Fitc’i Lovell. 

..2/f. 

' fnternaiien.i Stores, 

.5/- 

1. Lyons 'A'. 

..£1 

Ralik-Hovis . 

10/" 

1 Rockiti ft Colin.tn.. 

10/- 

Spiders.. : . 


Tate ft Lyle,. 

.,£( 

Tcko Store*. 

.1/- 

Unigirc..... 

.5/- j 


Irioio 


11/3 

(9/41, 

71/9 

kf/: 

51/9 
69/3 ♦ 

79/4 

30/3 

11 / 8.4 

4b/5 
49/3 
, 57/8 
1(3/9 
31/3 

31/. 

3(/4'? 

8/(1; 

l(/3 

18/. 

5/8 

31/8 

0/3 

20/- 

27, — 

12 / 5.4 

9/1.2 

47/-" 

ll/Ul 

22/l0*j 

\3/\h' 

35/‘'» 

37/3 
M/03, 
9/(M' 
M/8 
51/- 
2fl/7., 
79/3 
(7/«»^ 
18/3 
10/9 
.1/11.£!] 


■fnee. 


74 / 9 * 

A"’ 

% 

51/- 

Z- 

57^9* 

118/3 

30/(01 

7/9 

39/3 

IV/I^ 

BI/7.2^^ 


4 ^ 11 ;- 

Wa 

81/9* 

28/8 

42/1 

37/8 

Ty 

28/8 

30/3 

(2/3*- 

!•/- 

(0/4.> 

ii/io'? 


Price, 


20/3 

37/.* 

30/4*1 

18/9 

73/3 

A'* 

S2/9 

70/3 

10/6 

81/- 

31/9 

M/3* 

46/3 

49/9 

58/3 

112/6 

32/7.J 

8/6 

40/4*, 

Z 

10^ 

32/8 

2 ?^'a 
ISA 
18/10'? 
12/9 
10/3 
50/9 

11 / 7 .; 

59/3 

M/6 

41/3 

84/3 

27/6» 

41/9 

10/9 

13/. 

37/8 

lO/IO*, 

9/0>4 

M/IOI? 

SO/l.j 

28/f 

30/9 

( 2/8 

19/9 

10/514 

M/to*} 


Ccvei 


t 3 
1-4 
18 
I 3 

(•4 

r I 
2'2 
13 


(•2 
I 4 
1-7 

21 

14 

to 
J 5 
1-7 
1 2 
18 
18 

1 3 

2 5 
19 
4 5 

14 
2 1 
0 4 

I I 

0-5 
I 3 
12 
1-8 

1 7 
18 

2 3 
12 
I 8 
13 
17 

17 
I 9 
19 
0 5 
I e 

0 9 

1 3 

n 

1 5 
1 9 

2 6 
15 

1 6 

18 

3 3 
M 
11 

2 4 
M8 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 



TfTT 

Free. 

TKyTj- 

fres. , 


T«rr 

% 


il: 


FRANa 

Air Liquide... 


457 

OHMAMy 

A.e.c. 

4S0 

440 

MQUANi 

A*K-U. 

189 

I M2'a 

BanquedePans 

237 

218 

Bad^che. Anilm, 

428<t 

427 

AmstarqllPt.Bk. 

81.00 

111 

FI. 49 


168 

188 

I6S 


334 .) 

192 

3321} 

373* 

BlfenkoK. 

500 

C. F. Petrole. 

181 

Commenbank. 

Hdinekena .... 
lfiterunie(F(.S0) 

390 

FLI79 

L ^ 

Cie G. d'Elect. 

559 

5S0 

Deutsche Ban*'. 

463 

441 • 

Fi.(74-5 

Machines Bull 

IS5 

145 

Hoochst Farb. . 

4391, 

436., 

K.N HoPgPven 

391V 

8M 

365 

Pcchincy .. . 

719 

218 

Kundrokredii . 

)6l 

360 

K«n. Zout'Ket 

615 

PrintfriTipc 

233 

22.5 

Loewciibrau. . 

931 

925 

Philips (n.25) 

Fi. 122-6 

FUH 4 ; 

Rhone-Poulenc 

255 5 

246-5! Msnnesmann . 

151 

146 

Robcco (FI.50). 

FI .213 

FL2I0 

SIM. 

306 

301 

Siemens . 

470 

456 

Thomaaidn ft D, 

FI. 08 

PI. 07 *7 

Samt-GobHin . 

162 

160 

Thysifo-HuL'ttL 
Volkivviioftn .. 

134 

(13 

Valcurnp. 

Ft. 61-6 

a 40-6 

Usmoi . . 

92 5 

91 

451 

454 

Zwancnbg (F120! 

Ft. 178 

Fl.173-5 

1 

98 9 

8/ 30 

85 70 

Index. 309 2 

299 6 

1 Htrb ... M2-/ <76./661 

H,fh .'/^Obi (21.1.66) 

High. 332-3 <31.1 66i 

1 Low. W! 9 (4.5 6£> 

Lew. W-70 (4 5.66) 

Low. 799-5 (30.3.66) 

Dec 

jf/, I9i.s^in0 

D.c. 31, /ViV-IOO. 

t9SJ»t00. 


ITAiT 

L.re 

1 il'A 

8EL6IUN 

Free. 

fres. 

tWGDCN 

Kr. 

Hr. 

Ais. Generali 

101.990 103.500 

Arbed . 

4.200 

4.100 

Alfa Laval B.... 

293 

398 

Breda . 

3,850 

4.011 

Bque. *'Oc Ocu. 

4.«9S 

4,140 

Asea. 

374 

370 

Ediso-n. 

2.764 

2,751 

Ciment 'laaBrtq. 

2,680 

2.550 

filbctrelux ... 

179 

178 

Fiat. 

279fc 

7,810 

Cockerill. Out;. 

1.230 

1.200 

Cl icttonB Kr 50 

246 

2-V6 

Finsider.. 

816 

6H 

E'.per,incc Lony 

1,600 

1.552 

Grangesberg . 
.Skend. Banken. 

270 

772 

La Centrals .. 

9,380 

9,J60 

Hoboken . 

5^530 

5.578 

159 

198 

Montreatini .. 

I.79B 

1,783 

Innovetmn ... 

3.3SS 

3,(60 

5v, CelMese .. 

169 

173 

Mona. 

14,750 

14,600 

Poirofini . 

1,9 f 8 

1.946 

Sv.Hamfrlsbank 

161 

162 

Olivetti . .. ' 

3,494 

3,509 ! PHeie Gavaere. 

1.854 

1,848 

Tiindstk.B.Kr.50 

191 

198 

Pirelh S.p.A. . 

3.634 

3.560 

Soc Generate . 

15,750 

15600 

todra..,. .234-64 

237*98 

Rinastente . . 
Snia Viscosa ,. 

380 

375 


9,740 

926 

9.900 

868 

Hiffli . 254'OB (4.1.66) 

4,344 

4.400 

Un, iiriiere l/10 

low. 734-64 (27.4.66) 

IndM .... 66 09 

66 07 

Indei. 93'23 

93 31 

Dee. 29. 195 

ia* m. 

hHgh. ... 74 05 (25.JM) 

High . 97-81 (12.1.66) 

RORWAf 

iA, 


Lffw . 63 94 (20.4.66) 

Uw.. 93'23 (27.4.66) 

Dec. 2f. 1963m 100, 

Bergens Pnv'bk. 

IM 

m 

ton. 2, m 2 »100, 

Berrqgaird ... 

156 

150 

i 






Norsk Hydro., 

222*, 

220 


Ex dividend, t Tax free. S The net redemption yields aRow for tax at A. 3dt m C || Ex capitafivasion. f Ex 1 lihtt. Equivalent to 6-0 aterlmg. (o) Interim dividend. (8) Final dividend, 
fc) Year's dividend, (c) To earliest dare. ( f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (fi}'Ahwr Zambian ux. (I) To latest di(t0 Inf, Interim since reduced 0r passed, fp) ReiultinA from split of Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyauland Stock. )upanesc prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exctienge. ** Yieida in brackets are 
on forecast dividend. 















































































































' lMij;h. 

f' Low 







J* 

109/6 

97/6 

10*76 

Hudaort^tOey 

..£1 llOi/B* • 

riN/- 

W/6 

' 3*7- 1 

2-4 

31/3 



•CT... 

. .61 . 16/9 

27/9 

• 27/0 • 

6-0 • 


M/7'a 

3B/9 

17/9 

33/9 

12 8 
i b 

■Mecca ‘A‘ ... 

'Natipnal Cshnibi., 


33/7' 



10 
1 1 

14/3 


15 0 

Piflar Hldg. 

.2/- . IJ/H," 

13/9* 

• 13/6 

4-8 ; 

1 1 

23'I'2 

20/- 

If a 

Poweif puNryti. 

10/- , 20/4*1 

20/41, 

i 20/9 

S-3 1 

1 9 

l3/?J?j 

28/- 

9 0 

Rank Organisation. 

• S/- ' 

35/9 

1 34/3 

3 1 

IS 

11/6 

4 b 

SchwappM. 

Sears 'A*. 

.5/- 13/034* 

l3/2f4 

13/10*1, 

4-9 t 

1 6 

23/IO‘j 

19/11] 

IS a 

.5/- 19/IOrt, 

18/7*2 

19/10*2 

6-3 '! 

1 -6 

16/101] 

14/9 

3»iu 

Steeciey. 

.5/- 15/- 

15/- 

14/9 

5 4 

1 6 

24/- 

21/9 

20 b 

Thomas Tilling. 

.4/- 12/101, 

23/- 

. 23/7*, 

SI 

1 -4 

39,/6 

34/10*1 

8*4 b 

Turner ft Newalt.,. 

..£1 36/3 

36/6 

■ 32/1*2 
29/10*2 

5-8 j 

1 3 


29/41, 

10 b 

Unilever. 

.5/- JO/B-* 

29/4*2 

4-2 1 

2 6 


. 8‘a 

8‘45b 

Unilever NW. 

I2fl 7*,* 

7 

6*2 

3 8 < 

2 6 

H/9 

10/- 

10 b 

United Glass. 

tllNffS 

5/- lO/l'i 

lO/H, 

10/- 

7 5 

0 8 

321/3 

282/6 

•9/7-, 

80 b 

Anglo-Ainar.csn... 

10/- 316/9 

311/8 

317/6 

23/10*1 

4 1 1 

1 7 

24/- 

I6ijb 

Charier Cons. 

.5/- 22/9 

23/3 

5 6 


116/9 

<102/6 

l)<4« 

Consohd. Gold Fields £1 109/6 

1104/6 

104/- 

6 3 

1 4 

122/6 

102/6 

15 n 

General Mining ... 

..£1 121/3 

117/6 

118/9 

5 9 

2 5 

III/3 

fOI/3 

128 b 

Union Corporation 

.2/6 108/11, 

101/3 

127/6' 

:I0I/I0*2 

4-1 

2 9 

140/71] 

,•«/- 

140 b 

Free State Geduld. 

.5/- 135/- 

128/9 

’ J . 

I 2 

145/7', 

130/- 

4S 0 

W. Driefontein. . . 

10/- 138/9 

132/6 

132/6 

(6-8) t 

1 7 

85/- 

72/6 


Western Deep ‘A’. 

..£1 77/6 

76/J 

76/i0», 

3-9 1 

8 0 

.'.35/- 

203/9 

200 b 

Western Holdings . 

.5/- 222/6 

i203/9 

701/6 

7 9 

1 2 

115/- 

43/9 

2214 b 

Roan Selection Tst. 

..tl 71/- 

TOO/- 

93/1*, 

6 7h 

1 2 

18/- 

12/11, 


Tanganyika Com 

10/- M/9 

17/3 

17/3 

4-3 , 

1 4 

85/- 

■ 

60..b 

Z. Anglo-Amar. 

10/- 65/9*^ 

74/- 

70/6 

14 2 I 1 

1 1 


,173/9 

HO b 

De Beei-i De d. Reg. 

.5/- 185/-^ 


185/- 

5 4 1 

2 1 

1213'. 

$186 

$3 05e 

Internal. Nickel . . 

p.v. ’$205 

iSZII 

2-6 


74/41, 

19/10*7 

42<2b 

London Tin. 

.4/- 22/4', 

21/7*, 

2I/I0*j 

9 6 , 

1 4 

36/1 '2 

29/7', i 

I2'ib 

RTZ. 

10 /- 3.1/6 

33/71 2 

35 / 71 , 

4-9 

2 4 

19/9 

15/9 

20 b 1 

Tr onoh. 

SMIPPfgC 

.5'- f7/3 

18/3 

19/9 

7-6 

1 0 

24/3 

16/- 

Nil b 1 


£1 te/) 

18/6 

18/6 

2-2 ' 


21/3 

19/3 

4 a 

Bi'ii. ft Com'wealth. 

10 /- 21/3 

20/4*, 

10/0 

20/3 

5 9 1 

14 

I7/2'| 

14/9 

21,0 

Cunard . 

. .£1 15 / 412 " 

16/6 

17/1*7 

5 8 


36/- 

29/6 

1 ) c 1 

Fiirnets With/ . 

. .£1 30/- 

30/3 

, 30/6 


i'b 

53/9 

51/- 

7',b 

Ocean Steam . 

..£1 SI /6 

1 51/9 
I 7/412 

52/- 

5 4 1 

2 6 

29/- 

26/9 

7 b 

P ft 0 OelJ . 

TEXTIUS 

Ashton Bros . 

..£1 27/6 

‘ 27/4*, 

7 3 ; 

0 7 

40/3 

38/1'; ' 

^ ^ 1 

..£1 39/1 

' 39/9 

40/- 

6 0 ; 

1 7 

18/6 

16/101, 

I5',fl ' 

Can ingtoii ft Dewhst 5/- 17/3 '' 

17/3 

18/1*2 

4-8 

2 0 

21/3 

I9'9 

Idifti : 

Courcaulds . . . . 

.5/- , 20/4', 

20 / 1 *, 

20/7*1 

6 i 

f 7 

64/6 

61/6 

12 b j 

West Riding Worsted £1 63/6 

62/9 

61/6 

5 9 

1 S 

20 / 10 ' . 

16//', 

4*, a 1 

Wooicombors . 

..£1 18/9 

19/- 

IB/9 

7 5 

1 0 

13/7', 

11/514 

8 a ; 

Cabco Pnntvrs 

b 12/3 

11/10*7 

M/9 

6 B 

1 8 

47/41, 

42/8 '4 

4-1,0 . 

Coats, Patous ft B 

.£1 45/6 

45/7*, 

47/3 

5 7 

1 7 

H/ 0 ^ 

11 / 10 ', 

71 , b ' 

English Sewing Cotton 5'- 13/1'j 

12/4', 

13/1', 

5 7 

1 8 

16/- 

11 / 10 '. 

15 c 

ViyeMa Int . 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTV 

5/- 15/5*4 

j H/11'4 

15/6 

4-8 

1 1 

27/6 

24/9 ; 

12 1 

Alliance T rust . 

.5/- 26/7*2 

S/.. 54/9 

1 27/6 

27/6 

3'B ; 

1 1 

57/f'i 

51/9 

25 0 

BET 'A' Dctd 

52/9 

SI/9 

60 

1 7 

18/6 

16/j 

6\a 

Cable ft Wireless 

.5/- ; 17/3 

18/- 

1 18/6 

3 6 

1-5 

17/6 

' 15/6 

9 o 

Philip Hill. 

.5/- 1 16/- 

IS/IOi, 

16/1', 

5 0 

1-2 

33/9 

30/- 

151 ,b 

Industrial ft Genn al 

5/- 31/4*, 

! 33/3 

33/7', 

4 0 

1 2 

29/9 

27/- 

li'ja 

City Crntre Props 

5'. 2B/5'4 

; 29/1*, 

29/9 

5 0 

1 2 

64/3 

57/3 

8 a 

City Lond. Rr-il Prop. £l , 59/9 

57/7*1 

59/- 

5 4 

1 1 

17/9 

16/9 

3 a 

Land See unties. . 

10 /- 17/- 

16/11*4 

17/6 

4-4 

1 1 

29/9 

2>/4', 

S'jo 

lond Cnty. Freehid 

TER ft RUBBER 

to/. 26 /- 

26/7*, 

28/- 

6 5 

1 1 

54/3 

44/6 

t 22 ',b 

Cons. Tea & Lands.. 

. .£1 53/- 

1 53/9 

54/3 

IS 7 

1 5 

16/6 

1? 

Nil a 

Jokai (A sam) ... . 

..£1 12 /- 

14/,. 

14/3 

14-3 

1 5 

3/7', 

2 / 10 ', 

1 ( 1 ' 1,0 

Highlands ft Lowland 

* 2 /- 3/634 

' 3/6 

3/6*4 

n 7 

1 5 

3/ll>. 

3H', 

5 a 

London Asiatic. 

.2/- 3/9 

3/934 

. 3/IM.. 


1 7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


A.'fh Topslit. 
Can. Pacific .... 
PttnntfIvaniA . 
Union Pacific .. . 
Arner €iectric , 
Am tsi. « T»l. . 
Cons. Ednon 
liu. TsI. ft Ttl. . 
Wsatorn Union , 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amor. Cun. ,.. 
Am. Smallin{... 
Am Vincosa .. 

Anaconda. 

Bath. Staal ... . 

Boaing. 

Calanasa. 

ChrfTiiar. 

Col.vPalmnliva 
Crown<Zcllar .. 

Dihtillan-Scns- • • 

Oouitlas. 

Dow Chamicai. , 

Dll Pont. 

East Kodak .... 
ForJ Motor .. . 


Money Market Indicators 


1 $ 

1 s 

1 

1 8 

1 i 

37'4 

' 341 , j 

j Gen Electric .. 

il77« 

llIK, 

; 55 


General Foods . 

75*, 

7\\ 

67'1 

60', ! 

' General Motors 

90** 

1 89 

43 /a 

1 41*1. , 

. Goodyear ... . 

48*, 

1 47'a 

! 3934 

1 38 1 

1 Gulf Oil .. . 

54', 

‘ S21, 

1 *7 

86*, 

Hoiiiz . . 

41', 

40 

38 

32*a 

Int. Bus Mach . 

,561 

548', 

76** 

7SS^ ! 

1 Int. Herveaier . 

1 49'* 

47*4 

1 44 

42»i 

! Inter. Nickel .. 

1 97 .S, 

95 

94 

881* 1 

j Inter. Paper ... 

; 3M, 

29*4 

417, 

39*i 

Kennecon. 

1126*2 

121', 

54»a 

53 

' Litton tnda.. .. 

1 79 

741 , 

; 683. 

1 65 i 

1 Monannto. 

77*4 

; 77 

100'] 

>100*, 

' Nat DittiMcrs . 

i 36 


95 

90*., 

Pan-American . 

69», 

1 70 

34*, 

' 34*1 , 

, Procter Gamble 

61', 

1 61^ 

159** 

145*, 

Radio Corpn.. . 

58 

56 


After an initiiiK K^wildcroJ panic that was centred mninly in New York, the forcii;!in exchange 
niarkccs lapsed into an iiuliircrcncc over the British budget. 'I’hc discount on forward sterlint; 
widened driving up die com of forward cover: key covered arbitrage margins swung towards New 
York. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

; Amount (/ mlllioril . 91-Da; 


Sa.iis Hoebuck 

Shell Oil. 

SocunyMobil 
Sl.ind Oil Ind 
' Stand. Oil N.|.. 
IJiDOM Carbide 
US Stool . 

I WoM, Electric . 
Wool worth ,.. 
Xai on. 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43 10) 


1366 

1 «s 

1 Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bondi 

Yield 

% 

Apiil 6 

1 98 IS 

3 07 

83 38 

4-54 

.. 13 

98-11 

3 07 

83 08 

4 57 

.. 20 

98 69 

3 05 

82 90 

4 S9 

27 

98 35 

3 06 

82 33 

4 65 

May 4 

95-75 

3 14 

82 $2 

4 63 


Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

toi 

AviM-!n*e 

rate ciif 
Ailoiinent 

Allotted 
at Max. 

■ Rate* 

luue 

Out¬ 

standing 

I96S 

9/-rj.j/ 


% 

d. 

Tr 


Apr 30 

160 0 

373 8 

12/ 

6 00 

2,260 0 

Dec 10 

190 0 

337 4 

109 

4 64 

46 

2,450 0 

17 

190 0 

310 9 

MO 

3 74 

49 

2.420 0 

.. 23 

180 0 

345 1 

110 

5 88 

41 

2,410 0 

.. 31 

180 0 

372 6 

110 

5 08 

20 

2,400 0 

I 1966 . 

1 Jan. 7 

170 0 

287 9 

110 

5 20 

41 

2.390 0 

1 .. M 

170 0 

337 0 

109 

9 73 

48 

2.370 0 

.. 21 

160 0 

36b 1 

109 

8 33 

26 

2.360 0 

28 

150 0 

300 2 

i09 

8 03 

17 

2.340 0 

1 Feb. 4 

ISO 0 

287 9 

110 

1 22 

25 

2,310 0 

-.11 

ISO 0 

289 0 

Mi 

3 91 

1 

2.280 0 

n 18 

160 0 

311 5 

112 

1 90 

18 

2.230-0 

.. 25 

160 0 

304 4 

112 

4 78 

! 21 

1 

2.210 0 

Mar. 4 

170 0 

332 7 

112 

4-49 

' 19 

2,190 0 

Ml 

200 0 

413 9 

112 

2 26 

40 

2.180-0 

.. 18 

ISO 0 

313 8 

M2 

1 24 

i ( 

2.190 0 

M 25 j 

180 0 

324 1 

M2 

0 95 


2.180 0 

Apr. 1 

(90 0 

318 9 

112 

1-42 

1 ( 

43 

2,(800 

M 7 1 

190 0 

340 9 

112 

1 33 

36 1 

2.190 0 

“ 15 1 

200 0 I 

1 334 3 

M2 

1-44 


2.210-0 

22 1 

200 0 

318 3 

112 

7-60 

! 46 1 

2.240-0 

, .. 29 . 

190 0 

356 5 

M2 

9-03 

30 ; 

2,280-0 


KEY MONEY ANO ARBITRAGE RATES 

London May 4 

Oank Rate (from % Euro^terling depMits: 

7%, 3/6f6b) . b (in Porn); 

Deposit rotes- 2 d»y»' notice... S'*ii>5^r 

7 day*' notice. 3 months'. 

Clearinc banki .... 4 

Discount houses ... 4 NBW YORK 

Local authorities Treasury bills: 

3 monOis' fiaed: Apr!' 27. 4 61 

Local authorities 63^-67 14 May 4 . 4 67 

Finance houses .... 7'f-73(( Market paper 

Call money: Bank bills. S 13 

Clearing banks’ Cores, of deposit. 530 

minimum. Sterling- 

O.-iy-iO'day spread. 4-55j Spot r.ice. 2 775 , 4 .r,„ 

Market discounc rates Forward rate (3 

(3 rnonl/is'). • months'). ‘•i*-*i 4 

Treasury bills. 5>a Forward cover 

Bank bills. Omoiuhs’)- 

Fine trade bills . .. 7>7<] Annual int. cost 

Euro*dollar deposits; Investment Currency: 

7 days' nntn,e . ... 514 - 5^4 Investment $.. 221 / 2 % prem 

3 months' . S' 2-6 Security £- I' 14 % disc. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

Ihowine die diflewttHth in rotes on the partieular £f% essets. adjusted 
for die cost of forward exchange cpver. 

In favour of; 


Clearing banks’ 


minimum. 

4», 

O.'iy-io-day spread. 

4 - 55 - 

Market diecount ratee 

(3 months'). 


Treasury bills. 

5»a 

Bank bills. 


Fine trade bills . .. 

7-7*2 

Euro-dollar dapoaite; 


7 days' nntn.e . ... 

5i*-5ia 

3 months' . 

5',-6 

— - . ^ 

, - 


42$ Industriita Hfxii. 100-60 (Feb. B>. 


" On April 2Fth tenders for 91‘day bills at £90 I Is. lOd 
secured 30 per cent, higher tenders baint aibiilad in full. 
The offer for this week was for £190 minion 91-day bills. 


Last week. 

Treasury bills . London 

Rure-dotlar/UK local auth¬ 
ority tiHins. N. York Ij 

Ruro-dollars/Roro-atorlins . London i|, 


This week- 
London * 1 


N. York I 4 
N. York >• 
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There are times 
when a man must 
put his foot down 



In the Cresta you can out-accclerate practically every other saloon on the road 



You can shoot away from every standing start, and soon put traffic 
in the driving mirror. Cresta's magnificent performance takes care 
of traffic and takes command of the open road. Cresta has a 
xeserve of power that makes overtaking that much safer. 

Let the powerful 3.3 litre engine sweep yim away while 3*ou 
enjoy Cresta's gracious six-scaccr luxur>% It's time you put your 
foot down—in a Cresta. Get in touch with your Vauxhall dealer. 

Cresta gs 6 a. 74 k. Cresta da luas 11031 . 17 , 1 ^ iwluJt P.T> DtOvgry txtra 

Cresta by Yauxhall 
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You can't see it 
but Dovy VT 600 
is cleaning this boiler 
right now. 


Quite a difference from the usual cleaning with tankers, 
pumps, hoses, men and equipment, isn't it? 

Not only does Dow VT 600 alkaline chelating agent replace 
the usual phosphates, sludge conditioner and antifoam 
treatment, it lets you clean while the boiler is operating 
under full power. Continued use of Dow VT 600 means 
you can operate free of sCale deposits indefinitely. 

Dow VT 600 can be used in most industrial boilers. Call 
your Dow sales office for full details. 


Dow ChemlesI Cq. (UK) Umllsd Dew Chemical Europe 6 A 
106, Wiemoie Street Allred-EMher-Straeat 3S 

Louden W. 1, P Wei. 4441 8002 Zurich, ^ 061 /2741f 


Dew Chemical Europe 8A The Dew Chemical Company: 

Allred-Eaoher-Streaaa 38 protfudaie of Prooeaaine Cfiemlcaj 

8002 Zurich, 9 061/274182 Coeilnes ^ Building Piodueis- 
MouW^ and Packaging Plasilca 


diwnieeiE.» gftfWel ChamleAli 

^#ps^^eseea^^^e ewso^wea^m wevfwisegagrw 


- Bjoproducta. 


Dow 


Mitoii. bilo.^ PEriir h ew «ew ^ ~8toEfcheiwv Wi wt kW iH wEloW . 
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LETTERS 


Pi^roll Tax 

Sir —May I make two points on your criti¬ 
cism of the new pa3rrol] tax (May 7th) ? 

(1) You attack the revival of “ a nineteenth- 
century argument . . . for subsidising 
the labour of decreasing-cost industries and 
taxing the labour-of-increasing-cost ones." Is 
this not unfair ? In fact, the Treasury is 
moving away from a position where it has 
taxed decreasing-cost industries (via the pur* 
chase tax), and failed to tax increasing-cost 
ones. (What is left of the premium to manu¬ 
facturers after the prices of services have 
risen will cancel out only a small pan of 
purchase tax—a tax on turnover and so, 
mainly, on labour.) To change the metaphor, 
you should be applauding the Chancellor for 
beating his wife less often than he used to ! 

(2) You are dismayed that the service 
sector is not being given incentives to become 
more capital-intensive. In my economics, 
but apparently not in yours, increased 
capital intensiveness follows a rise in the 
price of labour relative 10 capital. This is 
precisely the direction in which the advent 
of a payroll tax, even unaccompanied by In¬ 
vestment grants, will move the service 
sector. And the premium to manufacturers 
—note the cunning—will ensure that the 
prices of capital go^s do not rise, and may 
even fall.—^Yours faithfully, D. C. Hague 

Manchester Business School 

Manchester, i 

it 

Sir —The going rate for cleaning ladies in 
central London is about 6s. an hour. Bui if 
I am the first to employ mine on Monday 
mornings after September, I will have to pay 
a tax of I2S. 6d. a week. If you, as a manu¬ 
facturing concern, are the hrst to employ her, 
you will get a subsidy of 3s. a week. So 
can I drop my cleaning lady in at your office 
for half an hour each Moftday, please ? Even 
if you cannot actually use her, we will both 
gain money by my doing so. This principle 
seems capable of indefinite extension.—Yours 
faithfully, Alastair Duncan 

London, SWi 


A Major in Jail 

Sir —Without disagreeing with your corre¬ 
spondent’s pka for the release from jail of a 
number of prisoners arrested after Diem’s 
fall (May 7th), the statements he makes about 
one of the prisoners, Major Dang Si, call for 
comment. 

Firstly, the demonstrations at Hud on 
May 8, 1963, at which Dang Si was “ the un¬ 
fortunate upholder of law and order," were 
not, as your correspondent says, Buddhist 
riots.” They were peaceful protests against 
religious discrimination. 

Secondly, the death of eight Buddhiats in 
the demonstration outside the radio ataiion 
cannot simply be attributed to ** plastic bomb 
explosions.” Dr Raimund Kaufmami, who 
wa^ able u> examine two of the corpses, subne- 


quently declared in a sworn affidavit: " 1 can 
affirm that deatli was caused by cannon sheU." 
Dr Erich Wulff, who saw all eight corpses, 
said: " You could see how the riiells had cut 
through the bodies,” There are> certainly, 
matw conflicting accounts of the cau&e of the 
deaths, but there is far more evidence indi¬ 
cating that the forces under Dang Si were 
responsible than yoi^ correspondent suggests. 

Thirdly, it is curious to call Dang Si “ the 
Catholic scapegoat whom Tri Quang de¬ 
manded ” without even mentioning that the 
Buddhist leader Thich Tri Quang wrote an 
open letter to the government in 1964 asking 
for indulgence in Dang Si’s favour.—Yours 
faithfully, Adam Roberts 

London, ECz 


Rhodesia 

Sir— You, and most of the Conservative 
party, still appear to think that Britain could 
grant independence to Rhodesia while that 
country is still effectively controlled by its 
white minority. You would therefore trust 
the white Rh^esians not to act unconstitu¬ 
tionally in order to obstruct African advance¬ 
ment. 

Has k escaped your attention that some 
six months a^ the representatives of the 
Europeanst, wl^ their support or acquies¬ 
cence, already tore up one constitudon speci- 
flcally to prevent any transidon to maforiry 
rule from taking place ? On what conceivable 
basis, therefore, can anyone trust them not 
to do it again ? Do you seriously believe 
that in, say, ten years’ time Rhodesia’s major 
trading partners will once again go to the 
effort of imposing sanctions, because yci 
another government in Africa has torn up 
its constitudon or been toppled by a (white 
supremacist) military coup ? Have you for¬ 
gotten that the American constitudon has 
been “guaranteeing” one-man-one-vote to 
the citizens of Mississippi for a hundred 
years, and that the Mississippi amhoriiies 
have not even had to act unconstitutionally 
in order to make that “ guarantee ” meaning¬ 
less ? Arc you, in a word, still unable to 
distinguish between paper and power ? 

Those who advocate independence before 
majority rule are, of course, entitled to their 
opinions. But please do not pretend that 
such a course would he a fulfllment of our 
responsibility to the Rhodesian majority ; it 
would palpably be an abdication of it.— 
Yours faithfully, John Adam 

London, N21 

Candy Floss 

Sir—I read your editorial of May 7th with 
interest, but am sad at the levity with which 
your magazine along with other members of 
the press treats candy floss. 1 am sure you 
will recollect that the only firm in the British 
food industry to win the Queen’s Award to 
industry for exports could loosely be de¬ 
scribed as a manufacturer candy floss.— 
Yours faithfully. " John Marks 

Woocifut'd Green, Essex Trebor Limited 


Jordim 

Sir— As 1 was bom and bfoiaglil up in 
Jordan, may I reply to the aiM^ytnoiii^ 
respondent who wrote to you from Amman 
Oil May 7th ? His statement that vfliaigers 
who used to graze their flocks on land IKW 
being irrigated by the East Ghor casttl havo 
had to remove their flocks and gut m mher 
benefit should not be surprising. The land 
never belonged to these villagers aiid| if any¬ 
where k did, they were compensated lor k 
It has been broui^t Into cultivation, produc* 
tivity is being increased and this should not 
lead to great inequalities in wealth. As for 
it being said in ” old Bedouin country " that 
” we week bard and they get rich ^ one haa 
to remember that tribal laws still exist an 
Jordan thot pull down the whole economy as 
well as social life. When a government is 
trying to alter these Idws there is bound to 
be an outcry.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SE 6 N. Shai.houb 


Equal Pay 

Sir— It would be fatal for inielUgcnt 
feminists ” in Britain to follow your advice 
about not advocating equal pay (April 23rd). 
The part-reforms which 3^u propose instead 
would all lose their meaning without it. 

Why should girls or women spend their 
time acquiring more or new skills, if they 
must always earn three-fourths of whal men 
earn by doing precisely the same work in 
precisely the same way? Tliat is what 
unequal pay means, in those industries where 
women hare acquired skills and been ad¬ 
mitted to the same kind of work as the men 
do. 

Why should young girls ever become 
steady, dependable, career-minded workers if 
they know they will never achieve either the 
pay or the career that men expect to achieve? 
or course they prefer to leave work when 
they marry, since there i.s no incentive to 
keep them there.— Yours faithfully, 
Stockholm Kfrstin Anfa 


Batman 

SiK—Your correspondent in Los Angeles 
(May 7ih) is misinformed. The Batm^le 
is not a concession to modernity. It was 
driven by Batman more than 20 years ago. 
There was also a Baiplane.—Yours faithfully, 
London, Wi Ke.nnedy Wet.ls 


Elisabethville That Was 

Sir— It is really very funny io.,,read that 
The Economist bcHevcs that H}i.sabcthvilte is 
to take its new name from the late Patrice 
Lumumba (May 7th). LuMimbOBhi is a 
toponym already not unknown in Katanga 
—Yours faithfully, M. G de St. V. Atkins 
LtnuLtn, SWig 
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This BBM specialist 
looks for oil in the North Sea, 
studies voting trends in Britain, 
builds dams in Malaysia. 

Without leaving London. 

lie's Jolia M 1 iUilk^, a S>s(cni.N Analyst at our London Data Centra. 

Mis job; to develop special programs to meet special needs. 

Me developed a system to produce charts for oil exploration 
in the North Sea- charts accurate within 100 yards. 

Me worked on programming to help engineers to determine the 
best height of dams for an irrigation project in Malaysia. 

Also: programming for drug testing, election forecasting, 
insurance applications, automated mechanical drawings and 
(he planning of poultry production. 

I le's even involved with the production of bingo cards by 
computers. 

No projects too big for John. No job too small. 

W ould you like a John F aulks to work with you? All you have 
to do is to contact your nearest IBM office. 

1 here you'll find people like John. People with highly developed 
skills. People fully experienced in data processing. 

7 hey'll analyse your problems. Suggest solutions. 

7 hc>'ll help you cut costs, iiurease efficiency, save money. 

1 ticy'll help you benefit fiom IBM’s world-wide resources. 

IBM people - people like John Faulks —speak your language. 

Wherever you are. 
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Where is the.world’s 
most fully computerised 
automotive assembly. line ? 

Hiroshima. 



Have you ever visited on 
oulomotive plant? 

You stand near the assembly line 
ond watch the cars glide by. 

Same car, same model, 
doy in and doy out. 

K you stand there long enough, 
ct day comes when you see workers 
converting the line. 

Then onother model glides by. 

Not in Hiroshima, Japan, 
where we moke Mazda vehicles. 

Here are some of the world's 
most flexible assembly lines. 

We can make many of our 


34 different cars and trucks at the 
same time — on the same ossembly 
line. Under split-second scheduling, 
several dozen subsidiary lines 
supply 17,000 plant workers 
With necessary parts. - 

Only computers could achieve 
this degree of automotion. 

Among the world's major car plants,.: 
ours is the most fully computerised. 

A remorkoble plant, ond 
some remarkable achievements 
hove come out of it. 

We've grown 141 times 
in the past 15 yeors. At the time 


this odvertisement wos prepored, 
our profit/sales rotio was 
the largest among car mokers here. 
In the all'importont under-IOOOcc 
field, our cors and trucks 
occupied first place in Japan, 
while our lorger vehicles 
commanded significont shares 
of their markets. 


TOYO KOGYO CO,. LTD. Hiroshimo. 
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iMSKpoint 
ventilation: 
the facts 



you pays your money, 
takes your thoiee, 
and gets exaet^ the 


Imypotnt 





Let’s gat one thing etraight Vent-Axia ventilating 
units cost a bit more than sb^ otherer4nitiaHv. 

But then qualit/ doesn't comie on the cheap. Vim Vent-Axia 
your monev buys a lifetintp of service Apd kaypoint 
ventilation tailored to youf i^ise peeda* 

Vent'Axia offers a range of sim (6”, 7i’% 9" anc| 

12" units), in window, wall and roof modeta. 

Switch your Vent-Axia to extract stale air or introduoo 
fresh through a three-S|Med control. Or switch it 
to extract only through a simple on-off control. 

Keep out any draughts with the special Vent-Axia automiMle 
shutter, or with the hand-operated iris shutter. 

And remember this. Vent-Axia boasts a self-contained 
motor tough enough to shift 62,000 cubic feet of 
air an hour through the 12" unit—and reliable enough 
to deliver that soft of performance for years. 

Your electrical supplier.witi show you. just how Vent-Axia 
gives the keypoint ventilation you want. See him soon. 



keyp&int ventttatian is 






dBttihofsmhUFiUiistfimthBttViatAxftifejffibn* : 

UkdMMJHA . 40OociwnarRoar(Victori&2244) ^ Hii i it m wl. 16LMSmil 
fB>>cltffiafi0634)- aiMm iC>I.13StoliStreBMCity7167hSlrw l BgliBii1«toiBanfcHoiii» 
Hollodfay Masd (MidlMd 4508) • UbBb 1I. 40 Hunsldt Um (ItBdt 22006) 

Sl Gsorgi'iRoid (Biitt9l27S97J 

A.iMi-Thma#.eiiiie‘cwew .. 




It's sttli goinj?... nnJ l!»i^ Is Belslum! l(^grIg.M? No, ^ shoil Irip by priyalo 
executive aiii raft. Spent it golhg ovcf-his papeis. Ki'laxcid. Collecting him- 
self^o clinc h that contract. jClad to be away fiom llie hustle. Glad of the 
exffa lime cxeriitive air travel ensures him. . . . . i 

T^ay. It's chocks away to beUer business. Private executive air travel 
me^tns motor car convenicrtCfi’/but travel minus time. Means straight 
there••4S0 you anivc as fresh as you left. Tread that red carpet. With an 
executive aircraft it will bo with you all the way. Offers an endless 
horizon of new export opportunities, loo. Like tl^e world for a market? 
hKidenlally; the most superlative of ail private^ company executive aircraft 
is a Beagle. For ronvcnience .., speed .., economy of operation .. • 
Beagle ^our way to better business. 



mmAGLM AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

SHOREIIAM AIRPORT - SIIOREHAM-BY-SEA • SUSSEX • TELEPHONE! 2301 
REARSBY AERODROME • REARSBY • LEICrSTERSHIRE • TELEPHONE: 321 




our biiiiiiM 
is creating them 
for gon 


The world is literally our locus operandi And we staff it at 85 key 
spots with 7,500 seasoned experts. 

Plan to buy from or sell to Japan or trade with any other country? 
We can arrange financing, warehousing, transportation, insurance and 
a host of other marketing services for everything from raw materials 
to finished products. 

Other ways we can assist you: Setting up joint ventures or taking 
part in Industrial activities. 

If you are doing business internationally, chances are we can lielp you. 
We welcome all enquiries. 

Internationa! Tracfers / General Importers A Exporters / Business Consultants 


<#> c. i ron C O.. I I D 

. 'ITOCMij .110)1 KAISHA [VO) 


LONDON MANOHj Kempson House, Csmomlte St., London E.C.3, Engtand Cable: "iTOHCHU LONOPH EC3^' 

HEAD'M^FlCiCf C.^.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan tOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo. Japan • ; ' 

Offices In Europe ; London, Paris, Hamburg, DlSsseldorf, Amsterdam, Milano, Mpdrld, Beograd Offices In ctKer continents : New York. Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico City, 
SSo Paulo, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg. Beyrouth, Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok, Slr^gapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Sydney, an:l other main cliie: 
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Jack Items £16 a week. 
2id for every foot he drills. 
Holman have a drilling rig 
that drills twhs as fast 
as conventional rigs. 


If you gave one to Jack, 
and upped his wages by £2, 
he'd still be drilling 
for only Ud a foot. 


^' .'.v, 




if 


Happy Jack. 

Happy Britain when 
more people see 
productivity this way. 


The facts are plain. 

Holman high-pressure drilling rigs and high-pressure rotary screw 
eir compressors double the speed of drilling. They were the first of 
their kind in Britain, and are still far and away the most efficient. 

However, speed is only valuable in terms of the economies it can 
effect. 

When a drilling team is re-equipped with a Holman high-pressure 
rig they can do twice the amount of work in each hour. 

And for the same wage bUi 

And if this isn't the way to make Britain as rich as she ought to be, 
our name isn't Holman. 

Holman Bros. Ltd.. Camborne. Pngtand. Camborne 2601/2611. London Oitices, 
F^port: 44 Brook Street. W>1. hYOe Park 9444 Home. Zb Prunel Read. East 
Auton, W 3. SHI pherds Bush 9312. Branches m U <. 

Subsidiary companic-r,, agents and represen»ativcs throughout the world. 




for compressed air ond 
oftUMtsoosorlthlt 
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To make tho right movo at tha rigli^Imo ii^ your 
business, you need the right bank, Nippon Kangyo Bank 
is iustthata NKB is Japan's Commercial Bank engaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen. 

Nippon Kangyo Bank is fully equipped to serve you 
with prompt personal attention. Backed by 68 years 
of practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo¬ 
my, a network of 1.200 overseas correspondents and 
over 140 branches throughout Japan, NKB puts at your 
disposal expert knowledge of Japanese trade and 
business. 

Japan's Commorclal Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: HIblya, Tokyo 
LONDON BRANCH; 22 Vl^ood Street, London, E.C. 2 
imt: MONarchy 21062/6 Telex: 2634S9 LDN 
' N€W YORK Adi^CYi 40 Y^alt StrofL NfW York S 
TAIfEI m^NCH: 35 PO.AI Rc^/teipef 


Cool, luxurious new oa^ 
opens May in Kuwait... 

KLM/AIT- 

SHERAION 


Your headquarters for business or pleasure travel 
in Kuwait will be the new Kuwait-Sheraton Hotel — 
opening this May. It’s the most luxurious new 
hotel in the Middle East. 

■ Tallest hotel in Kuwait. Nine stories high. Com¬ 
pletely air-conditioned. Swimming Pool. 

■ 142 lavishly-furnished guest rooms — all with 
private baths, private balconies. Spectacular view. 

■ Delightful penthouse restaurant with 
a dining terrace. Also a modern 
cafeteria. 

■ Banquet and meeting rooms 
accommodating groups from 
16 to 240. Smart shops right 
at the hotel. 

For Reservations, see 


s 


your Travel Aj^ent or 
call: In LONDON, 
WEStern 7536 or 
9822; In PARIS, 
073.3865; In 
k BRUSSELS, 

^ 18.28.24 or 

17.18.01; In 
FRANK- 
FURT,29/ 
22/15 or 
29/23/14. 


•r' 
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Thert^s always 
something 
nmvin J 

Oleetrieity jfr 



Like the Electric Dritgon 
that gives industry temperatures 
hotter than the sun 


Wc’rc ‘referring'tio-the Mtonishing PlaamaTorch'-^'lb^ 

newelectro-hrat device that produces temperatures mpre 
than three times those on the sun’s surface. 

Other electric fiima^es provide a range of temperatures 
tight dourh to the modest heat needed to melt wax. Only 
with electricity can you get this tremendous versatility; 
Only with ekc^dty can.you obtain heat in so many dif¬ 
ferent ways-^-resistance^ induction^ dielectric, arc, elec- 
tron beam—*to mention just a few. Only with electricity 


can you generate heat within a material or In a vacuusih 
Electro-heat is fleadble, adaptabl6| oonvenleht Tt 
lab9ur and maintenance costs, saves floor space, pcOs^des 
cooler, b|^er working conditions, H you no 6 d heaf in. 
your business, electricity can giveyou greater pfoducflcMi 
efSdency than any oflier form of emxgy. Ele^^ 

Council has a number of ptjfyUcEtkm on dectroibeat 
andother industrialapplicatioin of ek^^ For oopiea 
and technical ad vice« 


Hove A talk fvlth goitr lEiectrtci^ BaanI 


I ,r' . H , I, , ^1 j 'It 
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24 engineers at work 
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But Who’s Healthier ? 

S TOCK exchange prk:es are not moved by economic factors alone ; even so, 
it is right to stand a bit agape when their movements seem to be oddly 
out of line with economic commonsense. Such an occasion has surely arisen 
in the past ten days. Last week Wall Street sneezed ; and the London stock 
market, instead of following tradition by catching cold, took not a blind bit of 

notice. . 

The direction of these two movements—Wall Street down by thirty points 
over the week, London ten points up—is apparently at complete variance with 
the economic situation in the two countries. The American economy is faced 
with a national growth rate estimated this year at 6 per cent, but with fears of 
growing inflation—ostensibly, ideal conditions for a bull market. London has 
an apparently endless profit squeeze, the probability of only i or 2 per cOnt 
growth in the year ahead, and a Labour government eager to put further pressure 
on profit margins. All very confusing—sufficiently confusing to suggest that 
some investors must be making a mistake somewhere. 

In part, no doubt, both markets are merely over*correcting for past mistakes. 
Although Wall Street has come back a hundred points since the peak of last 
December, this is a drop of only 11 per cent on the average. And this average 
is still, after all the troubles, 70 per cent above the troughs of four years ago— 
and, more significantly, nearly 25 per cent above the peaks reached five years 
ago. London, by contrast, is at the same level as k was five years ago, although 
40 per cent up on its 1963 low. In other words, the markets had already over¬ 
discounted the economic facts of life. New York upwards, I^ndon basically 
sideways ; and both, as usual, have been busily over-compensating for previous 
over-reactions. 

But recent trends, looked at over months rather than days or weeks, do reflect 
changes in investor attitudes on the two sides of the Atlantic; and the gulf 
between them, which has become possible only because exchange control 
helps partly to isolate one from the other, is now so great that both of them 
cannot be right. New York's great bull market in the last four years has been 
based on the assumption of limitlessly steady growth, with virtually no inflation 
(by European standards anyway) and low interest rates. Now that some iafldtion 
looms and interest rates are (by American standards) historically hi^, two great 
props of the American market have been removed. It needed only the news of 
General Motors' short-time working on top of a confused economic debate, (see 
-pages 705 and 744) to make the Americans doubt even growth itself, and look 

to fixed interest stocks. .- - • 

By contrast, London’s remarkable steadiness, in the face, of two Socialist 
election victories in the last two years, and of an endemic economic crisis, is 
also the result of important long-term shifts in investment attitudes. The 
small British investor has slowly become convinced that inflation is here to stay, 
and that the best hedge against its ravages is to invest in equities, whatever 
interest rates may be. The small man has gtme in for investment through unit 
trusts; and these trusts, unlike American mutual funds, are, for the most pare 
anyway, firmly tied to the cult of the equity, and cannot go in for investment 
in the fixed-interest stocks. London’s investment philosophy can be buttressed 
by the argument that the avera^ dividend yield on London equities (at per 
cent, against percent on long-term fixed interest bonds) makes them a.better 





h7fi 

buy than Anerkan equities (yielding 3i per cent, against 
5 per cent on kog-tenn fixcjj interest bonds), so k>^ as 
r.M continue to assunae that money national income in Britain 
go on rising at anything like the American rate. And if 
Britain went on growing at 2 per cent but inflating at 4 per 
r*nt g year, then its money income could, expand mote 
qukkly than America’s— if, say, America now proceeded with 
growth at something under 4 per cent and inflation at some¬ 
thing under 2 per cent. But that is only another way of 
saying that London stodt prices are based on a great 

ddusion: that price and cmt iifflation in Britain, at a fatter 
rate than in Britain’s competitor countries, can go on 
for ever. 

There are, of course, other delusions involved in both 
countries: the Lnodtm delusion that profit margins will some 
time be restored to an historic ” norm,” that of some previous 
bocmi of five or ten years ago ; the American habit of exag¬ 
gerating market movements if there is no investment myth 
firmly eStaUishcd. Last year there was such a myth in Wall 
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Street: that stocksishould sell at nin^eeo dmn thi& enmifigi| 
This has gone, and no totem pole has yet been found strong 
enough to widistahd present economic and Vietnamese un> 
certainties. Again, London can see, ^ a British entry into 
the coimnon market in the not-too-distant future, some ligbt 
at the end of the economk tunnel. New Yodt has no such 
light now ; but one will be found, and, surely, found before 
the market gets down to anyvriiere near the level of die dark 
days of 1962—although any sign that the war in Vietnam was 
coming to an end would prov^ a sharp temporary down¬ 
turn. Finally, London’s light could look pretty dim in a few 
months’ time, as profit margins go relendessly down, as other 
savings media adjust their rates, and as corporate taxation 
(whkh readies 64 per cent on prints distributed to share¬ 
holders) starts to bite. All this suggests diat the answer to 
the big question—which market is wrong ?—nmay be that 
toth maritets are wrong. Wall Street last week was probably 
over-emphasising iu gloom, and it looks as if Ltmdmi has for 
some time been over-di^laying its confidence. 


Where Are They Going? 


I T is important that the British Government should give a 
coherent explanation of its short-term economk objectives. 
The post-Budget debate has left them still shrouded in 
mystery. 

Fkat, it die Government’s main purpose further to deflate 
internal demand in 1966-67, but to push as mudi as possible 
of the deflation on to consumer spending and as little as 
possible on to industrial investment and modernisation ? That 
would be an understandable aim, and it is one that the 
Guuicellor has espoused in parts of his latest speeches. 
However, if Mr Callaghan wants to do this, he should be 
encouraging new imposts on personal spenders and trying to 
divert money into savings. Instead, he asked the building 
societies this week please to draw money out of'their savings 
—their reserve ratios—in order to avoid placing the burden of 
a per cent mortgage charge on to personal genders. 

Similarly, if the object of the new employment tax is to 
deflate consumer pending, the best consequence of it would 
be if the service industries now sacked a lot of their workers, 
and the second best would be if they added the cost of the tax 
straight to their selling prices ; the worst outcome would be 
if businesses temporarily absorbed the tax by running down 
their already strained liquidity (i.e. their savings). But some 
ministers—^specifically including the President of the Board 
of Trade—seem to have been saying this werit that this third 
and worst outcome is the one they want. 

These contradktions might make sense if the Government 
was really and craftily following a quite different policy. The 
argument of some intelligent pre-budget doves—^people who 
tfawgbt that demand in the British economy might be already 
about to cum down anyway, but who recognised that foreign 
holders of stsrlii^ were expecting tough measures—was that 
the best tedpe would be a budget that had the maximum 
disinflationary appearance with the minimum real depressive 
. That might seem to be the recipe for whkh some 


The post-budget debates, and the latest 
retreats firom incomes policy, are not 
cheerful auguries for the British economy 

ministers have been reaching in the past week’s speeches. 
But it is not in fact the tecqie that has been introduced with 
the Selective Emffloyment Tax. On the amtraty, one can 
think of few fiscal innovations that could take so much money 
out of the economy while leaving so many foreigners stiU 
supposing diat the budget has been a soft one. Crazily, the 
same propaganda tactic was followed as with Mr Callaghan’s 
disastrous budget of November, 1964; the package was 
wrapped up in a way that was designed to make British voters 
think for a few hours after the budget that it was less painful 
than it really was, and unfortunately some fmwign observers 
then accepted this quite false message. This cOtild have been 
very serious if the April trade figures had happened to be 
worse than the March ones, but luckily they were little 
changed. 

The reason why foreigners have reacted warily to the 
employment tax budget is that they do not understand it. 
Even intelligent foreign conservatives have been writing this 
week that Mr Callaghan has taken a gamtfle in trying to switch 
demand from servkes to manufacturing, instead trying to 
cut demand in total, vriiich is a bit odd os a judgment on a 
budget that aims at such a huge cunent revenue suiiflus. 
But foreigners can be excused for this bewilderment, bemuse 
all British forecasters, including the Chancellor, are also pretty 
unsure what the exact effects are going to be. Tbcie is one 
school that has argued this week, surely too conservatively, 
that the net disinflationary effect of the emjfloyment tax in 
1966-67 will be only the miUkm odd of non-cetutnabk 
net receipts that will be coQected from it during the last seven 
mooths ^ the current fiscal year. There is a aecaad sdiotfl 
that would rewrite this £135 million, .more logically, as an 
offtake from the economy at an annusd rate £240 miUion 
from next September on. There is a third sebotfl that esti¬ 
mates the disinflationary effea for 1966-67 at the espected 
total receipts from the tax in the year of £315 millitm Ci.e. the 
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aforesaid £135 milliaii, plus the £iSo mUlioa net that will 
have been gathered before next AprSy but that will by then 
still be awaiting reimburseniem). Md there is a fourdi 
school that says what will really be happening, from next 
September on, is that the national insurance funds will be 
collecting the tax at a gross rate of £1,130 million a year, 
while the Ministry of Labour will be overwhelmed by the 
administrative pr^lem of handing back to hundreds of 
thousands of recipients the moK than three-quarters of this 
that is supposed to be eventudly reimbursed, so that any time 
after this autumn the t^wie British economy may seize up in 
a liquidity Crisis. 

The Ecdnomsfs own guess at the likely effect in 1966-67 
lies stHnewhete between the guesses of the second and thu-d 
schools above, but it is important to enter two caveats. One 
is that the disinflationary impact of the budget on consumer 
demand will, of course, be mitigated—might indeed be 
swamped—if interventions in favour of price controls, like 
Mr Callaghan’s letter to the building societies last week, again 
run counter to the whole philosophy of the budget, as they 
did in 1964-65. Britain would then once again have suffered 
the pain of higher taxes without getting any of the benefits of 
cooling in the economy which higher taxes are supposed to 
bring about. The second, and in some senses opposite, caveat 
is that the danger cannot be wholly discounted that a liquidity 
crisis might arise next autumn if there really is an administra¬ 
tive seize-up in the Ministry of Labour's reimbursement 
machinery. Mr Callaghan has himself admitted that the 
legislation to establish this machinery is not yet ready, which 
is a euphemism for saying that the prospect of establishing 
it is driving some people in Whitehall nearly demented. 


T hi? next questions must concern the Government’s incomes 
policy. If the budget does in the end do what it apparently 
is supposed to do to consumer demand, the expectation must 
be that total British output in the year ahead will rise by 
only some i to 2 per cent. . It should therefore be iniportant 
to see that wages this year do not rise by more than that 
amount. Instead, during the past week, incomes policy has 
moved several frightening steps further towards collapse. 
After the large pay award to the doctors, another crunch came 
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—and prompdy crumUed—last weekend. Last mcnitb Mr 
Aubrey Jones's board had said sternly that the Road Haulage 
Wages Qtuncil, by leobnunendhig a 7 per cent increase, 
had ’’invited the Government to give statutory endorse- 
ment to a settlement which is at variance with the policy for 
greater stability”; Mr Jones pointed out trenchantly that 
the ’’proposed settlement makes concessitMis not in ex¬ 
change for improvements in productivity but for a promise 
to taft about productivity.” But on Friday of last week Mr 
Gunter duly gave precisely that statutory endorsement to the 
wages council's recommendation, to all appearances satisfied 
by the fact that the talks about greater productivity were 
actually in progress. This may now be followed by another 
above-the-guiding-light award to coal miners—^although the 
news of major gas prospects under the North Sea makes it 
clearer than ever that coal is an industry whose activities are 
due to decline. 

The threatened seamen’s srike now holds the stage. In this, 
the shipowners have already made an offer well above the 
guiding light; and Mr Gunter should have been wortdng sdl 
week not just to prevent a strike, but to avert a still mom 
inflationary setdement. Yet the men concerned plainly 
believe that militancy will always pay, without the pain of an 
actual prolonged stoppage, because in the last resort they pre¬ 
sume that Mr Wilson himself will appear with one of his 
famous weekend compromises. 

All of these matters unfortunately far outweigh any 
long-term good that might otherwise be done by the novel 
proposals in the budget; let it be said again that some of the 
long-term aims of the employment tax—the widening of the 
tax base, the element of a sales tax on services, the belated 
(albeit garbled) principle of some son of a payroll tax—are 
to be commended. All of these matters, too, are far too grave 
to be put right by committee stage amendments to the budget 
proposals ; although a note on page 682 suggests what such 
amendments should be. Perhaps the battle against cost infla¬ 
tion will at last be won by spectacular resistance to a strike^ 
almost .by accident, possibly . this wiU even .happed iin the; 
semen’s dispute. But it cannot yet be said that,^n die firsf six- 
WMks of the new Government, Britain has been steering 
towards economic realism with any notably firm hand on the 
tiUer. I 


What Are They Up To P nuclear testing just now ^ 


T he United States and, to a lesser extent, the Russians are 
both carrying out a massive series of nuclear tests. Yet 
no*one has questioned what they are doing, or why, or even 
appeared to notice anything unusual. The chart on page 678 
shows that the Americans have exploded 30 nuclear war¬ 
heads underground (one for Britain) within the past two 
years, more than half of them in the past six months and three 
only last week. The Russians have let off six, three of them 
since January—or rather, they have exploded six bombs 
underground that were big enough to be recorded on western 
seismographs without risk of error. Why ? What are they 
both up to ? 

The United States Atomic Energy Commission has blandly 


offered a choice of four explanations: that it is testing new 
bombs ; measuring explosions ; trying out new test-detecting 
instruments; and carrying out peaceful, mountain-and- 
harbour blasting research. While any or all four of these 
explanations are perfectly feasible, they do not explain the 
staggering number of tests. Nuclear testing is not lightly 
carried out, even in the United States and even underground. 
The non-nuclear parts of an atomic weapon can be tested 
without the nuclear element; much of the design can be 
checked mathematically; one, full-scale nuclear test at the 
end is all that is needed, or at the most two. But not 30 trials ; 
not four blasts a month, or three in a single week. Not, 
anyway, if things are going right. 
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Quite obviously, they are not going right. American 
ackfitists seem to be tussling with a design problem that they 
|U8t cannot solve. The repeated tests are evidence of their 
rqpcated failures. The trouble can hardly lie in big missile 
warheads, since these were fully tested before the test ban 
treaty three years ago. Nor is it likely that the Americans 
are sufficiently far ahead with exotic sorts of weapons, such 
as H-bombs that explode without any uranium ^or plutonium), 
to have reached the testing stage ; it is not certain, in fact, 
that they are working on them at all seriously. So it looks 
very much as if they are trying to get bigger explosions out 
of smaller warheads—and not making all that much progress. 
I Trying to reduce the volume of nuclear materials, so as to 
pack more atoms to the cubic inch, runs up against the rule 
of diumb which governs all atomic bombs and which says 
that, above a certain quantity, you have a spontaneous cxplo- 
aion, and below it, you do not. Given a big warhead, this is 
no problem at all, but where space is limited, it is. 

The place where the Americans most need to get more bang 
is in their Polaris warheads. Whatever some of the more 
optimistic members of Congress may believe, there arc serious 
misgivings about any great military future for anti-ballistic 
missiles. Nor would such missiles need ultra-compressed 
warheads; they could do with what is available already. But 
Polaris is another matter altogether. By today's standards its 
explosive power is small, only one megaton, equivalent to a 
million ions of high explosive. Other big ballistic rockets 
arc several times as powerful and the Russians have tested 
up to 6o megatons. Even at one megaton, Polaris would 
be impressively lethal, but there is some doubt about whether 
it docs in practice pack anything like this explosive force. 
The dimensions of the submarine decide those of the rocket, 
which in their turn determine how much r(X)m there is for 
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the warhead. Polaris's punch cannot be up-graded merely 
by making it bigger, there just is not the room. The only 
way it can be done is by reducing the volume of the warhead 
and this, one presumes, is what all the trouble is about. 

The Russians do not seem to have this worry, and their 
tests—the ones we know about—have been that much fewer 
and probably concerned almost entirely with anti-ballistic 
weapons. The Russians are expected to announce very soon 
that they have ringed certain key cities with impregnable 
missile defences, based on the results of these tests. And a 
lot of people will believe them and be mightily impressed. But 
the Russians are perfectly safe in making this claim because 
they know it is unlikely to be put to the proof. As a bit of 
bluff, to restore Russian nuclear one-upmanship in the face of 
Chinese nuclear tests and American missile superiority, it is 
the obvious ploy. It plainly has a propaganda value, loo, that 
could be quite a nuisance to the West. 


Fallout over Peking 


China^s bombs—^both the nuclear one and the 
spiritual ’’ one—are slowing its drive 
for real economic power 


T HERF/s no box-officc in a Chinese bomb any more. The 
Americans greeted China's third nuclear lest in Sinkiang 
on Monday with an ill-concealed yawn ; the world's news¬ 
papers, except Le Mond€t had little to say ; and only the 
Indians spoke up to remind everyone of the bogy ihai was. 
To some extent the State Department had spiked the bomb's 
surprise value by predicting the detonation almost bang on. 
But mainly the non-rcaciion was due to the fact that after a 
year and a half the world has learned to live with the notion 
of a nuclear China. And we arc beginning to realise that 
even if wc don't love the bomb, these next few years in China 
will still be something of a hydrogen honcymtX)n. China will 
continue to develop the fusion bomb “containing thermo¬ 
nuclear materials" that it cxplcKled this week. It will keep 
up its work on delivery systems. Maybe the Chinese can 
perfect a hydvcjgcn bomb within a few years, setting an all-time 
atom-to-hydrogeu record, and build some medium-range 
delivery vehic^llsAJU wdl. But even if warhead is fitted to 
vehicle and all go, China will still not be a full-scale 

intercontinental nuclear threat. 

Technically, assuming it gets a stockpile of such medium- 


range weapons, China will be able to point them at southern 
Asia. But it is not southern Asia that is China's real reason 
for building a nuclear armoury. Cliiua's interest in this area is 
political. Its communist leaders have always hankered after the 
traditional position of the Chinese emperors w'ho could keep 
un effective thumb on the neighbouring south-east Asian states. 
The bomb, demonstrating the power of a regenerated China, 
may help ii to resume the role of the Middle Kingdom. But if 
the bomb were actually used in the area it would almost cer¬ 
tainly bring in the Americans to retaliate—and this when 
America itself would still be invulnerable to direct attack from 
China. 


C iiiNFSE medium-range missiles could also reach the Soviet 
Union. Bui w'hile Sino-Soviet relations .seem to be scrap¬ 
ing ;ilong on an all-time low, it w^ould be very unlike China's 
usual calculated caution to wave its weapbns at the Russians 
and risk overwhelming retaliation. For the Russians, even 
more than for the A.sians, China's nuclear tests have a primarily 
political point. The bomb says more convincingly than any 
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amouat of invective tbait China is determined to be treated 
as an independent and self-reliant power, and is on its way 
to becoming a fully credible thermonuci^ superpower. 

For ten years or so, this happy situation should continue: 
China purring at having demonstrated its technological 
prowess; America, Russia and the rest of the world satisfied 
that China is unlikely to use a half^developed weapon. The 
turning point will come when the Chinese obtain an inter¬ 
continental missile with trans-Pacific range. It is highly 
probable that China will try to skip the medium-range missile, 
as it has by-passed the plutonium-based bomb, to concentrate 
on the delivery system that can reach China's only serious 
strategic target—mainland America. Even then it will still 
be unlikely that Qiina would use nuclear weapons first, even 
on its arch-imperialist enemy, because it would have so many 
fewer than America has even now. But the honeymoon of 
relative security would be over. 

The board of directors of the nuclear club will have to 
admit China to superpower status as soon as it can flourish 
the credentials of a missile system and warheads. But in an 
era of nuclear stalemate, the power game is also played with 
economic weapons of trade and aid. And, as China has recently 
discovered to its cost, competing in this realm depends on 
all-round economic development, not just a nuclear break¬ 
through. China's nuclear programme, far from being repre¬ 
sentative of China's economic strength, has been a spoiled 
only child in a nation of orphans. This year most of China's 
industry and agriculture is still struggling to regain its 1957 
level while the population has risen by over a hundred million. 
Though the proportion of resources which the nuclear estab¬ 
lishment demands is fairly modest—Mr Morion Halperin, the 
author of '' China and the Bomb," estimates the money cost 
at 2 per cent of China's gross national product and the man¬ 
power cost at 3.4 per cent of available scientists and techni¬ 
cians—for a country with no surplus of either it has still been 
a burden. And even after the production of a deliverable 
warhead, the cost will remain high since keeping up with the 
Joneses in missiles is several times more expensive than it is 
in warheads. The demand for skilled engineers is particularly 
high. This brain drain will certainly inhibit any projected 
growth of key heavy industries in China, among them 
chemicals, machine to 61 s and electronics. 

Even if they go on giving priority to the nuclear programme, 
China's leaders want to develop the rest of their economy. 
The third five-year plan, which was inaugurated this year, is 
supposed to boost productivity in industry and agriculture. 
Fine. But in recent months it has become more and more 
apparent that China's struggling economy is competing with 
.still another bomb. This one is the famous spiritual atom 
bomb " of a people steeped in the thought of Chairman Mao 
Tsc-tung. 

Despite Mr Mao's audience with the visiting Albanian 
prime minister this week—his first appearance in six months, 
and probably arranged as much to quiet western rumours as 
Albanian umbrage—it is aitircly possible that the 72-year-old 
leader is chronically, if not terminally, ill. Mr Mao himsell' 
and the men who have been his party comrades for forty years 
feel a pressing need to press their revolution as far as possible 
before its human symtel dies. On the international scene, 
Mr Mao can die content that despite the recent series of 
foreign policy failures, the bomb h^ made sure that China 
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is already a power to reckoned with. But at home the 
revolution is less secuit, par^uiaily» it seems, ip the minds 
of men. Last week Mr Chbu En-lai said that even China 
was in danger of backsliding toward capitalism a few years 
hence if it did not maintain the strictest ideological vigil^e. 
For several years now this vigilance Im been exercised in a 
thought-reform drive designed to inculcate Mao Ts^e-tung's. 
thinking at every level of society. But recently, perhaps because 
of Mr Mao's failing health and the consequent unease among 
China’s leaders, the campaign to build a '' spiritual atom 
bomb has been stepped up to fever pitch. 


T he theme of the drive is to " put politics in command,'" 
which often means putting politics before economic or 
technical good sense. In a six-month campaign for revolutionis* 
ing country-level party committees, cadres have been criticised 
for trying to maximise productivity and profit'when they 
should have been directing the peasants to thoughts of Mao. 
Similarly, army officers have been accused of the old crime of 
professionalism: once advocated by the dismissed defence 
minister, Marshal Peng Teh-huai, this heresy consists of insist¬ 
ing on the need for modern weaponry rather tlian arming 
soldiers with ideology. Mr Wu Han, a writer who demanded 
independent standards of historiography, has been subject to 
a particularly vituperative set of attacks for veiled support of 
Marshal Peng. This set off a chain of blame: Mr Teng To, 
the former editor of the People's Daily who defended Mr 
Wu Han, and three Peking party publications which published 
Mr Teng's defence have all fallen under the lash in the past 
week. All these anti-party and anti-socialist sins fall into a 
pattern: they are the inevitable faults of the " expert *’ or 
“ professional ” who gives priority to his ;ob of work over the 
demands of dogma. 

This has not yet reached the level of tlie “ battle inside the 
leadership ” that some people claim to have detected. The 
direct objects of the attacks of recent weeks have aU been 
intellectuals. Editorials have suggested connections between 
these writers and scholars and " right opportunist elements " 
within the party. But so far no major party figure has been 
involved in the criticisms. Even when the Peking party papers 
were denounced, no move was made to attribute responsibility 
to the local Peking leader, Mr Peng Chen, who is also one 
Mr Mao's inner circle. So far the propaganda campaign is 
no different in kind or intensity from any number of thougbt*- 
reform drives since 1949. There has been no clear evidence 
that it reflects a power struggle in the upper ranks of the 
Chinese communist party. 

The key factor remains Mr Mao Tse-tung. So long as 
Mr Mao is alive and competent, nothing cm happen to alter 
the policies or persons in the top leadership of China. But if 
he should be seriously ill, even the closely knit comrades of 
the Yenan generation may start jockeying for the succession, 
and the present conflict between the ^mands of politics and 
production might well be the issue on which the struggle is 
fought. If not now, then when Mao dies or some time after 
he dies the problem of the negative fallout of the " spiritual 
bomb" must inevitably be faced. And if China's leaders 
continue to bold great-power status as their ultimate atm, 
sooner or later they must shift the balance back front red ’* 
to " expert.'* 
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Franks, But Not Brutally 


N ot long ago there used to be a right way and a wrong 
way to nm a university in Britain. There was the way 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and the way of all the others. 
The others, of course, tried sporadically to be like the two 
great ones, but their efforts were prejudiced from the start 
by the knowledge that the adiievement was impossible. All 
t^t is different now. Indeed, in 1963, the Robbins report 
on higher education found so great a diversity in both the 
aims and the practices of Oxford and Cambridge as against 
the others that it retired defeated before the task of reconciling 
public policy towards the two ancient English universities with 
puUic policy towards the rest of higher education. Those two 
universities, said Robbins, had better try to explain what they 
are idxnit, or have the explaining done by an outside inquiry. 
Oxford promptly summoned a team of its own people—a 
highly distinguished team, of at least royal commission quality. 
Now, in two solid volumes impeccably printed and tastefully 
bound, the distilled wisdom of the senators is published in 
the Franks report* 

The first and most important thing that the report does is 
to describe what other people have found indescribable—the 
administrative maze that is Oxford. It is. as the report insists, 
a great intemadonal university, a jewel in England’s intellec¬ 
tual crown. But just how it goes on remaining so is hard to 
understand. Franks describes a high-cost university with a 
low ratio of staff to students: a badly administered place 
where teaching methods are poor, and the underpaid, over¬ 
worked teachers have no time to do the research that would 
keep them up to the mark. One would hardly recognise the 
old place. And certainly it should all be changed soon. 

What Franks does, in fact, is to muster the best imaginable 
defence of Oxford as it should be by its own lights. The 
report naturally cannot defend Oxford as it is, since so much 
is indefensible. Nobody could find much to say for the 
university's system of self-government, or for All Souls, or 
for Oxford’s snobbishness towards other universities’ degrees, 
or for the costly muddle that the tutorial system has become, or 
for the shameful neglect of postgraduate students, or for the 
system of closed scholarships to certain colleges from certain 
schools, and so cm. On all these Franks recommends change 
and mc^emisation. The aim, explicitly, is to alter Oxford so 
as not to have to rebuild it. Thus, while the report identifies 
as a chief obstacle to internal reform the diversity of views 
among the various colleges, and between them and the univer¬ 
sity, it oddly proposes to formalise the colleges’ position within 
a new Council of Cdleges. That is local politics. More 
important for outsiders are the aspects of the Franks report 
that affect Oxford’s relations with the rest of the country. 

Outsiders have a very direct right to be curious about the 
way Oxford runs its affairs. They pay, through taxation, 
four-fifths of Oxford’s costs. But Oxford is really much more 
important, and much more legitimately of public interest, than 
this implies. It is not merely the prime source of Britain’s 
cabinet ministers, civil servants, ambassadors, playwrights, 
novelists, BBC executives and advertising men. It is also, 
with Cambridge, one of the supreme nurseries of university 

* Oxford UtUvtrtiiy Prtst, 
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OKford University’s inquiry into itself 
has bags of facts, but not so many 
good answers 

teachers for the English-speaking world—teachers of the 
sciences as well as of the humane arts. 

Many outside suggestions on Oxford’s future have fixed 
on this point. It is tempting to see Oxford’s destiny as a 
sort of super-pedagogical institute, a don’s training college 
as well as a research factory. This might indeed, in a secular 
age, be the appropriate* metamorphosis for what started life 
as a training college for parsons. Franks partly agrees. Over 
the next twenty years, the report argues, Oxford should 
develop into a medium-sized university by international stan¬ 
dards (although a big one by British ones). It should have 
a total of 13,000 students. But the commission believes that 
Oxford’s undergraduate population must grow less rapidly in 
the next twenty years than it has in the last twenty, by i.6 per 
cent a year instead of 2.8 per cent. 

The biggest single area of growth .should be in post¬ 
graduate students: from 2,226 to 4,250. Inexplicably, how¬ 
ever, the Franks report nowhere suggests that these graduate 
students, many of whom will have taken a first degree at 
another university, and many of whom will be destined to 
teach outside Oxford, should be taught anything about how to 
do that job of teaching. Any request for public funds to help 
Oxford expand its postgraduate places should not be met until 
the university shows it is prepared to teach dons to teach. 

T he further implications of the Franks ideas on Oxford’s 
student growth are reasonably radical. Oxford needs, the 
report argues (and who could disagree?), a higher proportion 
of women undergraduates ; and it needs a higher proportion 
of science and technology students. (1‘he two categories are 
not mutually exclusive.) This means that growth in the 
traditional field—young men studying the humanities—must 
actually be negative. The report does not actually say which 
professors in which faculties must lose their jobs.. But what 
in other occupations is called natural wastage must be allowed 
to take its course. Again, Oxford’s performance—as distinct 
from its declared intentions—^must be watched lynxlike by the 
university’s paymasters. 

The question still remains of huw students are to be picked 
out for the benefits of an Oxford education. The Franks 
report agrees that the present huge demand for university 
places, and the present gross discrimination in favour of those 
young people whose parents can pay for their education, make 
Oxford’s system of entry indefensible. However, it does not 
want Oxford to align itself with other British universities 
(except Cambridge) in picking people mainly on the basis of 
results in the Advanced level examination for the General 
Certificate of Education. 

The A-level exam, the report rightly says, provides a 
measure of a young p>erson’s attainment, not of his achieve¬ 
ment; it takes no account of the fact ^at most fee-paying 
schools, and some posher grammar schools, cram young people 
tight with facts at an early age and then spend a final year 
before tbe university exams on wider courses. So the Franks 
report wants a new sort of exam for university entrance, with 
an ingenious two-tier structure designed to take account of 
this difference between schools: Oxford should pioneer such 
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an exam, and then all other universities should follow Oxford^s 
lead in imposing it on all would-be university students in their 
final year at school. This exam would be additional to, not 
instead of, the A-level exam. It would thereby make life 
intolerable for sixth-formers and for their teachers. It would 
be useless for the great mass of young people, for whom the 
great alternative at the age of i8 is not between St Chad’s 
and St Lucifer’s, or even between Oxford and another univer¬ 
sity ; it is whether they will go to a university at all. The 
Franks proposal implies an even more rigorous pre-selection 
at, say, the age of i6, into a university stream. It is plainly 
a non-starter. 

Last, but not least, the dons. Franks exposes the inadequacy 
of their present teaching methods. It declares that they have 
too little time for scholarship, and that they should not teach 
for more than fourteen hours a week, twenty-four weeks a 
year. Then it expresses the wish that there should be more 
dons for each student. Then it opines chat they should be 
paid more on average than teachers at other universities— 
10 per cent more, to be exact, which seems to be rather less 
more than they get right now. This differential is claimed 
on the grounds that Oxford will have many more old dons 
than other universities, and that old dons should be paid more 
than young ones. It admits the revolutionary principle that 
really incompetent dons should be fired. Those dons who 
might be offered jobs, maybe better jobs, at other universities 
should not have to yield to the mere monetary attractions of 
a change; ‘‘A man who chooses to remain at Oxford should 
not be expected to make too large a sacrifice." The Franks 
inquiry, being composed entirely of dons, naturally believes 
“ that academic salaries are already too low in this country." 

Cambridge, which suffers from as many ingrowing faults 


Franks on Oxford: 

We are satisfied that, by heroic efforts, the machinery of 
Oxford has been made to move more quickly than it did 
twenty years ago; but it is a htxarre achievement to show 
great skill in avoiding obstacles of one’s own creation. 

A federal system has its advantages and disadvantages*... 
Dilatory and Delphic utterances are the stocfc-iiktrade of a 
government which is nor sure of ks hold over the constituent 
members ol the union: unwillingness to have a positive policy 
in foreign affairs is characteristic of a federation which fears 
centrifugal forces within itself. 

A great defect in the working of the collegiate university up 
to now has been the way in which the colleges, active on many 
small matters, have been largely inert on the great questions 
of common concern.... They have put their right to dissent 
too high among their privileges. 

[Oxford] should add to its distinguished work in science a 
selective but rapid development in a number of fields of 
advanced technology. No university has ever remained for 
long out of touch with the life around it and stayed great. 

as Oxford, has saved itself the expense and the self-devouring 
vituperation that gave birth to the Franks report. Two weeks 
ago it set up a small internal commission to sit in private and 
to report in a year on the reforms that might be desirable for 
that ancient university. It will have the advantage of being 
able to crib great chunks from the Franks report. It should 
not repeat its bloomers. 
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LOCAL ELECTIONS 

Bogey for the Boroughs 
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T he provincial boroughs of England and 
Wales were holding their local council 
elections on Thursday. By the time this 
issue of The Economist is in readers' 
hands, the newspaper headlines will be pro¬ 
claiming their results, probably blazoning 
forth news of Conservative victories, 
possibly including a Conservative capture 
of such plums as the city council of Bir¬ 
mingham. The point to remember is chat 
these boroughs elect a third of their 
councillors each year. Up to this week the 
councils have therefore consisted of (a) 
councillors elected in 1963 (which was a 
peak Labour year); (b) councillors elected 
in 1964 (a slightly less good Labour year, 
but one iu which the pro-Labour tide was 
still broadly comparable to that in the par¬ 
liamentary general election last March); and 


(c) councillors elected in 1965 (which was 
a ghastly year for Labour). Thursday's 
elections will have substituted the intake 
of 1966 for the peak Labour intake of 1963. 
Even if Labour were to do exactly as well 
on Thursday as it did in March’s parlia¬ 
mentary elections, there would therefore be 
Conservative gains of both seats and 
councils. Because the councils include the 
large Conservative intake of 1965, this is 
the year when seme of the traditionally 
marginal boroughs—sometimes precisely 
the ones which Labour gained parliamen- 
tarily in March—should in any case be 
expected to pass from Labour to Ckuiserva- 
tive council control. 

Up to this week, the signs were that 
Labour must expect to do even worse than 
thiv In re^eiu local coutKil by-elections 


Labour has consistently done worse, to the 
extent of a 4 per cent swing or so, than it 
did in March's parliamentary elections ; 
apparently Labour voters are not turning 
out in council by-elections. Probably even 
more Labour than Tory voters arc too 
ignorant to know when they are going on. 
In last week's Scottish burgh elections. 
Labour did worse still—in places as 
badly as it did in its debacle of 1965. 
This week Labour was claiming that 
the results of some smaller English 
district council elections showed that 
they were doing more to contain the 
(Conservative tide. But if recent council 
by-electicns have been typical, the Con¬ 
servatives w't^uld have hopes of captur¬ 
ing some very big fish indeed. To 
name only the biggest; control over 
the councils of Birmingham, Cardiff 
and Leicester seemed quite likely to pas.s 
into Conservative hands ; Labour control of 
Xoit’ngham and Plymouth was also con- 
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ceivaUv at risk; and M some of tlie worst 
Sootdlo tesidts last week were repeated, 
control over Btaitford and Bristpk just 
ai^ be It was not dear on Thms 40 y 
morning that <Ac political world—or the 
stock eaEcbaoce ?—md woken up to these 
poesabilities; if have gone tbc Tory 
way, they xnig^ ihei^ore concdvably over- 
reaa. In next week's issue. The Ecommnst 
hopes to publish the same detailed analysis 
of these results as we produced last year: 
we daim that it is the most deuUed analysis 
to appear anywhere. 


RHODESIA 

Qtdet Talks, Loud Voices 

O N Wednesday the Rbedesna rebl^lion 
was six months old. The Brirish- 
Rhodesian talks that started in London two 
days earlier were described as purely ex¬ 
ploratory, but Mr Smith sent an impressive 
team of representatives to take part in them. 
Their opening gambit of insisting cm a 
neutral ” meeting place was quickly dis¬ 
carded; the talks ope n ed, very very qutedy, 
in what is still nostalgicaHy known as the 
India Office, and in fact is now pan of the 
Gonunemwealtb* Relations - cum - Foreign- 
premises in Whitehall. As they 
opened, iairib&V foreign minister dc 
nounced them as “ a most ^amchd m^e ” 
that could lead only to Rhodesia’s blaidk 
population being sold down the river.” 
He then flew on from London to New York, 
where next day the African group of United 
Nations member states asked for an iinme- 
diare meeting of the Security Council. 

Ihe draft resolution that the group pre¬ 
sented calls on all stales to boycott Rhodesia 
completely, and calls on Britain both to 
” abolish the racist minority regime,” by 
force if necessary, and to give the colony 
an administration consistent with the 
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aspirations of the people.” It wcsnocedtbct 
this wording makes no specific demand for 
the immediate introduction of a ” one man, 
one vote ^ nonsriturion. 

Initially, several of the African states did 
fKJt endorse the draft, or the request for a 
Security Council meeting. There may be 
quite a Jot of feeling in their group diet, 
however much they sympathise with the 
Zambian appeals for strong immediate 
action, the better course for the moment 
is just to hang out warning signs and wait 
to see what, if anything, the London talks 
yield. 

At this stage, the avowed purpose of the 
talks is merely to sec wheth^ there is now 
a basis for more extensive negotiations. So 
there can hardly yet be any discussion of 
the kind of drastic constitutional change in 
Rhodesia envisaged in the proposals that 
Mr l^rdwicke Holderness is how canvas¬ 
sing in Salisbu:^. This former Rhodesian 
mem^r of parliament clakns to have found 
astonishingly wide support for the idea that 
parliamentary strength should be equally 
divided between the white and black com¬ 
munities, a ma>ority on each side being 
required for all legislation. Such a concept 
niay seem hazy; but it is far more realistic 
than the claims still being made by Mr 
Smith and his associates, in statanents 
hopefully directed at American and other 
distant audiences, that “ the Africans ” 
actually support the Rhodesian Front’s 
seizure a( independence. If such claims 
were in any way true, Mr Smith could 
iicccpt the Briiish govcrii'nVent’s sr\ prin¬ 
ciples here and now. 


I HE QUEEN AND EUROPE 

Despite the Rump 

H akmllss guff is a fair description of 
the words the Queen’s ministers 
usually put in her mouth. In Belgium on 
Monday she was for once allowed to say 
something. Brussels had craftily greeted her 
that morning with a display of folkloric 
mummery calculated to touch chords of 
European kinship in every British television 
set. At a state banquet that night, King 
Baudoiiin, straight-speaking as he has btsen 
since he cheerily reminded the ahntjst- 
independent Congolese in i960 just what 
they owed to his predecessor Leopold Ji, 
plunged right in: Would Britain like to 
become part of Europe? This time the 
Belgian advisers had it right. No LuxnuzDba 
she. Queen Elizabeth duly replied that like 
so many things in life the desirable is aix 
always immediately attainable, but yes thank 
you, Britain would. 

Next xnormng the Daily Express, horrifi¬ 
cally solemn, duly blew its to{>. It was 
“ monstrous ” that Her Majesty shonld 
have been asked to make this dedaration: 
“ there must be,” the Daily Express felt, 
‘a dcqi sense of shock and dismay”— 
notion that had the Daily MaiVs court jester. 
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lor Gne, roUkig m the (Bufes. StilL tbt 
Mxprdss had a poinx of a sort. Mr Wilson, 
whose policy the monarch was exactly voic¬ 
ing, down to the ambiguities^ mig^ deny 
tlw the matter was one of keen and even 
hatter pofidcal oontroverty ” seeing that hs 
and Mr Heath are agm^ on it (and Mr 
Orimond too^ if Mr WUson any hnigcr had 
reason to care what Mr Grimond thinks). 
But controversial it still is. And no bad 
thing. The Queen is a c c e pte d as a mouth¬ 
piece of ftitish views. She should not say 
anything her own loyal opposition, or any 
body of opinion strong enough to be repre¬ 
sented by a significant parHamentary party, 
fiercely disputes. But she should net be 
kept silent when all three parHamerrtary 
parties are in agreement and ^e opposition 
to British entry to the oommem market has 
been reduced to a heterogeneous rump. The 
politics of consensus which apply to the 
Queen do nor require total unanimity. 


Si:i.ECTIVE EMPLOYMENT TAX 

Most Vital Amendments 

P ARLIAMJZNT will soon bc debating com¬ 
mit fee stage amendments to the selec¬ 
tive employment tax. One of the most 
urgent needs should be to move three groups 
of workers, even when they work in the 
service indu^ics, r^Iit over from the taxed 
10 the subsidised group. They are part- 
time workers, workers above the normal 
retirement age and handicapped workers : 
quite often, though not always, the three 
groups overlap. It is already an anachron¬ 
ism that employers have to pay full-time 
national insurance contributions for pan- 
tinae workers,^ the Beveridge sejberoe 
to have ittciudod this fxoirlsiib |>ardy in 
order tb emutc abast tniplE3irr> did 
an incentive to entploy part-time or retired 
workers, at a time when it was assumed that, 
as in prewar days, a sizeable proportion of 
active people would always be unemployed 
and looking for work. Today, when the 
need is to attract as many marginal pan-time 
workers into the labour force as possible, the 
incentive should be pitched precisely the 
opposite way ; but the selective employment 
tax, which will add twenty-five shillings to 
the cost of kindly employing the vSage 
idiot for et^cn a few' hours a wedt in a ser¬ 
vice trade, may lead to wholesale sacking of 
precisely these marginal and immovable 
pscpic. The change would be administra¬ 
tively simple. Employers would have to 
claim the rebate and premium; handicapped 
workers and workers above the retirement 
age are dlrezdy ^istcred as such ; and there 
is a legal definition of part-time workers (for 
the purposes of the Redundancy Payments 
and Contracts df Employment Acts) as those 
doing less than 21 hour? a week. The 
Mini5tiy' of Labour may say that there 
might some scope for d^atutg in defining 
part-time workers; bux this is as nothing 
compared with the switches in nomencla¬ 
ture that are anyway going to rake place. 





All over Europe, more and 
more peoiile are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 


... because people are fast discovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Ford or other fine car in one place in the 
U.K. or Europe, drive where you like, then leave it with Hertz 
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service. And with a Hertz charge card, you are instantly 
recognized at over 2000 Hprt^stationsworld-wide. Head for 
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aviation oMcinMiiGS 

Absolut* follsbfilty in tho constant pursuit of the .Marconi 
airadio desloner. Analysis of the causes of unreliability, 
simplification of designs^ testing of components and 
equipment in environmental extremes, and the incorpora¬ 
tion of new reliability techniques quickly into equipment, 
all demonstrate purpose translated into fact. 

Marconi; Europe** largest manufacturer and exporter 
of airadio equipment, first applied microelectronics to 
airadio. pioneered Doppler navigation (selling ten times 
the combined output of all other European manufac¬ 
turers) and provided the radio ^navigation and approach 
guidance for BEA's Trident automatic blind landing 
system. 

encyclopedic 
Marconi 

Complete system plennee. dedsnei 
and niokeri of eleotr^ihiO^yidmoiH 
for space, ledlo. digUM add t^at '' 
communication; broadcastidg and 
television; automation; ariri^; . 
air traffic oofttrol Snd i^dsfiide#; 
navigational aids. CdiiiilpebSi 
components, and mkdoiiictrooiok 

The Mareolil Company Limited 

AN ^kNCUSH ELECTRIC* COMPANY 
Marconi House. Chelmsford, Essex 
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'let% sed whert can do” 
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^ MEAainona the leadere M the 
jKOoaaatng. The A8EA incfuction 
pnr. WkrtipHi* Stirrioo tha th-a 
M fifocawing finfie, Impiovaa aie 
,JtW makaa for batter ovarhit nm^e 
fMuetfon atfrrar haa won iMeftd<^e 
aiMl the oonthiuetiy growli^ Aumbar of 

_ tatUfiaa 10 m» auportor chaaadhM(lcs. .. 

steel refining procesa^a OiMf method 
W.Hia production of high-grade Steele Muction 

OtpTm.ploys a dominating role. This ts carried 

out ln'« vacuum-tight ladle, which seme m the same 
time as tapping iadie, vacuum ladle, reflhing furnace 
end pouring Iadie. After the etaol has bean melted in 


an optional furnaoa^ H Is transferred to the ladle, where 
it undergoea dO^aeing; /afining and heating. All these 
processes taKai^ada under powerful induction stirring. 

This process Ipises thp 'ttuahty of the steel produced 
and Increases production; It Is extremely flexible and 
combines vadium degassing with temperature control 
unique for its precision. Furthermore, it reduces the 
content of non-metailic inclusions to a fraction of the 
value normally obtained with conventionally produced 
steel. 

The ASEA-SKF process is just one example of ASEA's 
achievements within metallurgy. Whatever your problem 
Is — meHing, refining, heat treatment — you will find it 
worth-while to see what ASEA can do. 



ondihie fdtpeln tfie electrical field 



Head Oftlce; VSsierds. Sweaen. 
Repfeaented in over 70 countries. 
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within business groups that own (a) manu¬ 
facturing and (b) service establistoents, in 
saying that certain people are employed by 
(a) rather than (b). 

The other major amendment that is 
needed is to restore investment grants to 
many of the service industries that are going 
to have to pay the employment tax. In 
compensation for this, the Chancellor can 
justly be tough in rejeaing pressure for 
moving whole groups of industries and 
activities from the taxpaying to the neutral 
or the premium-receiving group. Indeed, 
one would like to start stmie pressure for 
moving some so-called manufacturing indus¬ 
tries out of chat nomenclature into the tax- 
paying group. Obviously, the best change 
of all would be to say that a firm could 
receive the premium only if it exported a 
certain proportion of its products; but to 
hope for that now seems forlorn. 


CYPRUS 

Odd Man Out Again? 

A t first sight the talks which the United 
Nations special envoy, Signor 
Bemardes, is having with the Turkish and 
Greek governments look like a real break 
in the Cyprus log-jam. Largely because in¬ 
telligent people in both countries are becom¬ 
ing tired of the whole futile affair, a more 
rational mood prevails than existed two 
years ago. For economic reasons, the Greek 
government—^chough it will never admit it 
—would be glad to pull out, on honourable 
terms, its 8,ooo-odd “volunteers.” Similarly, 
Ankara would like to be rid of the responsi¬ 
bility of subsidising the semi-destitute 
Turkish Cypriots (not to mention the costs 
of theatric^ amphibian exercises every few 
weeks). The IJniced States and Britain 
would like to sec the Grcco-Turkish quarrel 
patched up as quickly as possible, at a time 
when Nato and Cento are in disarray. And, 
not least, the UN Secretary-General 
naturally wants to wind up, or reduce to the 
minimum scale f^ssible, the peace-keeping 
operation which is so heavily m the red. In 
short, everyone has a vested interest in the 
five-year “ cooling-oif *’ period which U 
Thant is advocating. Everyone, that is, 
except President Makarios, who looks like 
reassuming his time-honoured role of odd 
man out. 

Turkey is now prepared to discuss 
realistically Archbishop Makarios’s famous 
13 constitutional points (which Ankara re¬ 
jected so peremptorily in 1963). True to 
the topsey-turveydom of the island, the 
question now is whether the archbishop will 
accept them ; for to do so implies diat the 
i960 constitution, and its accompanying 
treaties, are still legally valid. After having 
repeatedly “ abolished ” the constitution in 
the past two years, it is bard to see the arch¬ 
bishop backtracking on so basic a point of 
principle almost overnight. In fact, the new 
situation bristles with nasty question-marks. 


Is the archbishop prepared to welcome back 
into the fold the Turkish Cypriot leaders 
whom he has so often denounced as 
“ rebels ”? Even if he is, can anyone 
imagine that a joint administration would 
work ? There are hints that the ^Greek 
Cypriots might be more amenable if they 
were given a firm assurance that in 1971 
there would be a referendum on their terms 
—but this the Turks will almost certainly 
not accept. Meanwhile, fingers will be 
crossed; but Che unfortunate moral of 
Cyprus ovef the past 12 years is that 
attempts by the la^r powers to iweep it 
under the rug have invariably iended in tears. 


MOORS TRIAL 

Too Mwdt RiMtrniffjt K 

T he child-murderers Brady and Hindley 
have been sentenced to life imprison¬ 
ment at their trial in Chester. The Moors 
Murder cTise made sickening reading in 
Britain and throughout the newspaper¬ 
consuming world. But one can be thankful 
for something it did not entail: the even 
more awful tension that would have hung 
about the trial if ihc death penalty had still 
been the only punishment that the judge 
could have prescribed. There were efforts 
to revive the capital punishment issue in 
north-west England during the general 
election. But even with this trial lying 
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ahead, people refused to be greatly im¬ 
pressed, or at least to allow their feelings 
to affect how they voted. Revenge has not 
been ithe emotion stirred by this xrial: 
disgust and incomprehension at the mur¬ 
derers’ mentsilcy have been. 

This may explain the extraordinary 
variety of forms of self-restraint imposed 
bothjn the conduct of kiid in, the conttnenc 
on the Moors case. Because the witness 
Smith turned QubeiiiV Evidence, ic was 
possible for the Oown to convict the 
murderers Without having to go too deeply 
into their motives, or to examine too deeply 
the darkest comers of the case. The most 
lurid bits of evidence presented (vi^h 
seem not to have been the took lurid that 
might have been brought forward) were hot 
even reported in full. The .pawspapem 
behaved in the way they'.tbou]^t respon¬ 
sible;, no doubt partly because thev feared, 
and still fear, a more formal sort of censor¬ 
ship over the reporting of horrors. Dis¬ 
cretion may be ofiicialiy considered the 
wisest course in dealing/with the publica¬ 
tion of poisonous matter that coUhf infect 
other minds. But k is still worth asking how 
far the ideal of a fully^infotmed public is 
compatible with the deliberate suppression 
of facts even in so unspeakable a case as 
this. Should we really talk only in a whisper 
about fascism and black magic and sexual 
fantasy and social deprivation ? These 
sicknesses were all involved in the fate of 
Brady and Hindley, and of their victims. 
And only by bringing sicknesses into the 
light can one hope to find a cure. 
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I AlLLJtE OF OVEREND. (;UUNEY 


^TT The failure of Overend, Gurney, and 
Co. (Limited'; ha'* given occasion to 
j| a panic more suitable to their his¬ 
torical than to their recent reputation. It 
will be found that when that firm was 
convened into a private company we 
expressed ourselves most anxiously and 
guardedly as to the value of their shares. 
Of course we could not say what we then 
believed, and what generally known, 
that the old firm had by most reckless 
management reduced one of the most 
profitable concerns in England to one of 
the most losing concerns. We can only 
say what we can prove, and though we 
thought this as much a.' we now think it, 
we could not say it in print without legal 
consequences. , . . Wc have often heard 

it said, and we ourselves believed that the 
failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co. 
(Limited;, (which we have thought possible 
any time this three months) would not 
produce at all the cllccr which would have 
been produced by the failure of rhe private 
hrm some years since. But in fact, the 
bilure of Overend's could hardly in their 
most reputable days have produced a 
greater effect. It has been signally shown 
how much an old name, which all realty 


instructed people knew to have lost its 
virtue, still retains its magical potency over 
tlic multitude. Lombard street has been 
thronged and almost stopped by curious 
wanderers in a way we never saw it stopped 
before, and bn th^ whole we doubt if there 
ever was a collapse of credit more diffused 
and more complete. . . . But Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. are already to most people 
things of the past. Most men want to know 
what will happen now. WiU the Act of 1844 
be suspended, or will it not be suspended ? 
We confess wc conceive it must be 
suspended . , , looking only to the 
plain practical points, it is cenain that large 
sums have been withdrawn from the Bank¬ 
ing 'department to-day . . . and if these 
demands have very largely trenched on the 
Bank reserve—if they have reduced it to 
such a state m in 1847 and 1857 before a 
T-cea&ury letter was issued—another such 
totter must be Issued. There may be a 
theory to prevent the Bank getting to that 
state, but the condition of the Banking 
department, when it arrives at that state, is 
a palpable matter—is not a matter of theory 
at all; it is plain insolvency and must be 
mended somehow. 
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€Shana-i^J\irwayss VC10 

SUPERB JET SERVICE 


Take off to the heart of West Africa ... 

now only 6? hours away 



If you have business in West Africa, get straight to the point on a 
Ghana Airways VCIO. You speed from one continent to the next at a 
smooth, whisper-quiet lO-nodles-a-minute on the world’s most 
comfortable jetlmer. 

From Accra there is a complete network of last onward flights to all 
other West African capitals. And the VCIO route-plan enables you to 
return via Rome, Zurich^—or fly direct to London. 

Take advantage, too, of Ghana Airways intimate knowledge of West 
Africa to gain advice on hotels, locd customs, fadlhies, etc.—its a 
free service. 

There arc three Ghana Airways flights weekly to Accra; all dayUgbl; 
Rights, all by VC. iO. 

Contact your Travel Agent or 

6HANA AIRWAYS, S N«w Bond StrMt; London WJ. 

Tthphont: Hyde Park t791 or Vklorfa 2m. 

Htad OfPee: Ghuta Afrways Carporal/on, GMm House, P.O. Box t€36, Aeen. 
Tef: emt (10 lines) 
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THE 



Caught in the 
crossfire 


pifeoM mm iNDu oowBSiip^^ 

I It EBmu, upliDse ii«me k often jniolced tbm 

_^ win govtmmeiot’s critics tn deopwoe kk 

Indij^pflbdhi, left a legacy of untenable eonlpm 
the eip of Ms Ujfe his political halfway houses 11^' 

|he ilidn^ China acceleiateifi 

Alfliough non-aillgnment was formally rcmined, In<fia*s need for 



western arms had already altered New Delhi’s perspectives on issues 
like Vietnam and the denudearisadon of the Indian Ocean long 
before Mr Nehru died. 


Equally dke necessity is now obliging India tp revise its strategy 
for economic development^ which has relied shdulcaneously on 
state initiative and private enterprise and got the worst of both 
worlds. The arithmetic is simfrie. The fourth plan, as drawn 
up last year» requires massive foreign underpinning—£3,600 
million in aid and investment over five years up to 1970. Apart 
from £375 million expected from the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe, and some £225 million that New Delhi fervently hopes 
private investors may be persuaded to bring in, the balance must 
come from the World Bank and western governments. Since the 
World Bank and the United States normally provide two-thirds of 
the total, they set the pace for other donors. These calculations do 
not take account of American food aid, without which political 
unrest may put paid to all hopes of development. 

This being the arithmetic, Mrs Gandhi has really not much 
choice. She must do the best she can to persuade President John¬ 
son and Mr George Woods of the World Bank to underwrite Indian 
planning for another five years by offering appropriate assurances 
of good behaviour. This is, indeed, what she has been doing 
ever since February, even though it has meant a sharp break with 
the left-of-centre pqsture she has cultivated over the years. Not 
surprisingly, her former friends on the left, like Mr Krishna Menon 
and M.r K. D. Malaviya, have turned sharply against her, while 
critics on the right are praising her “ pragmatism.” 

Big battles still lie ahead. After the general discussions she 
had in Washington during her brief visit last month she despatched 
the planning minister, Mr Asoka Mehta, post-haste to settle details 
of the bargain. But the principle was already seeded: as qiiid 
pro quo for more asaistance—at least 50 per cent more in net 
terms than during the third plan—^India is apparently ready to 
institute a series of economic i^onns designed to make prices and 
profits the motive forces of development, in place of administrative 
decisions by its central i^nners. Mr Mehta returned last Sunday 
after three weeks of both political and economic negotiations which 
included two meetings with President Johnson. Although figures 
are not beiag mentioned at this stage, it seems that India has been, 
given some conaete assurances. New Delhi has now to decide 
upon the scale and timing of the reforms. It has, for instance, 
to judge dbed^ce to which import controis can be relaxed, relykg 
upon focm^ exchange provided by aid-givers. 

As the refonns are s^ed out between now and August, when 
India will be going back to the World Bank to get the aid pro¬ 
gramme finally settled, Mrs Gandhi’s critics within her own party 




Communist hun^er^strikers in Calcutta 


and outside will lose no opportunity to present the changes in the 
worst possible light. Sell-out ” is already a familiar cry: it has 
been taken up by right and left, both havii^ an eye to the general 
election due nine months from now. Mrs Gandhi and col¬ 
leagues would no doubt like to put off hard decisions until after 
the elections. Unfortunately, India’s needs do not brook delay 
and President Johnson is in no mood to accept defmed promises. 
This means that most, if not all, major reforms have 
to be initiated at once, despite the awkwardness of the political 
timetable. What looked lilv the first instalment Was announced 
this week—a decision to give eleven industries freedom to expand 
without getting the planners’ approval first. By itself the dedrion 
does not amount to very much. Its significance lies in the diange 
of temper it represents. 

The big question now is how the Congress party itsdf will react. 
There is a great deal of restiveness, as witness ^ explosion over 
the arrangements negotiated by Mrs Gandhi during her Washington 
visit for an Indo-Amcrican ** Vocational ” foundation financed out 
of aid funds. There have been suggestions that Mrs Gandhi wants 
to go back on this as her father did over the deal struck in the 
panic after the Chinese war with the Voice of America network 
for equipment in exchange for a diare in broadcasting time. But 
this may be wishful thbking. The Congress piVdent, Mr 
Kamaraj, and other stalwarts have stayed curioutiy aloof from 
these controversies. It may be uncharitable to suggest that fibey 
are sstting on the fence; they ait perhaps delibmtdy stt^aig out 
of the ring so as to be in a position to come to the party’s rescue 
if need This may well be necessary if the aid^ers push 
Mrs Gandhi too hard. 
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BAHRAIN 

Why Britain should 
be generous 

hKOM OUR SPECai CORRESPONDENT IN BAHRAIN 

B A(4g^Nis have been woken up by jibe ^Uyhoo over Britain's 
Micidfe East defence pta;^ realisation that they 
I selling. Most 

of di^ rei^.;i|ir^ 'towartjs British ways, guidance 

and siMierirVt^^ about the lole of stooges. 

Yet there aite reasons why these jokes could turn sour, 

llie most hnmediate would be if the ruler's brother, Sheikh Khalifa, 
whose bofs^ra 0 n| with the British government over new terms 
for the base ibegan in London on Wednesday, had to return home 
without a respectable prize. The minimum limit for respectability 
has been leaping astronomically in Bafaram; more down-to-earth 
expectatiotis are in the region of a milUcm pounds a year. This 
would add about a |ixth to Babraio's total revenue. 

The increase from a peppercorn root for tha base to an economic 
one is not directly ded to ihe iner^sc in the size of the British 
mihtaiy installathinf on the islaiid. Under present pianSi the 
exUB strength will luutdid tti additional Hunter squadron and 
a ymall headquarters staff. Given the straggly ca|l that follows 
the fighting power, the total increase in British miliury manpower 
in B^rain should be no more than from z^oo to 3,000 men. 
I'he infantry hattalioii that was talked about as coming to.&hrain 
is, in fact, sentenced to sweat it out in tlic desert bleakness of 
Sharjah on the Trucial uaist. But the hallponiitg speculation about a 
build lip in Bahrain has dime the damage already. Bahrainis 
believe thetnsdycs fmedmimed to a eontxiitrated blast of anti- 
imperUlist propaganda fioin Cairo and elsewhere and they feci that 
this eniiflea th^ii 10 some form of compensation. 

Sheikh khalifa is ihe brightest and hardest working of the three 
brothels who arc in charge of government in Bahrain. But the 
weak link in the Bahraini government's case is that it needs the 
proicctioii of Britisli tnxips for us own survival. If the troops 
were not liicie the govcniinciu would probably bo overthrown, 
even if only icinporanly. Bnih sides know perfectly well that the 
British arc not in Huhrain only or even primarily to defend Bahrain's 
rulers ; but who needs whom most remains an arguable point that 
Treasury men are bound to latch on to. 

Britisli rrpiesentalives in Bahrain have been pushing a rather 
difierent argtiineiir. At present, relations between the Bahraini 
government and the British are mostly very friendly. If the British 
were thought to be mean about money every point of diflerencc 
would become that much slower and stickier to settle. Then there 
is another point, b'or some time now the ruler’s pen has hovered 
over signing certain necessary administrative reforms. These stop 
short at setting up a ministerial system. But they allow for a 
formula of dcpartmcnul and cabinet control that would make the 
biistness of government less disorganised, and would give more 
cfMiirol to able men who are not the ruler’s relations. If the 
ruler, Sheikli ha, felt that the British had let him down he might 
be more reluctant lo heed their advice about the need for change. 

WbAi the Bciiish power to “ advise ” entails is a hotly argued 
question. It is a curious experience to listen to Bahraini graduates 
from Cairo or Beirut insisting that Britain should interfere more 
and not less in their country’s affairs. If the British should stay, 
such people want them to force the ruler to let commoners have 
some political say, at least in municipal affairs. They also want 
make sure that Bahrain's small income is administered 
nMine usefully. 

diTlic extent to which the British can in fact influence Bahraini 
affairs is as vague as the whole British set>up in the gulf. Earlier 



Bahrain: not oiMch 


this month the ruler felt himself triumphantly vindicated in his 
suspicions of creeping democracy by the Kuwaiti goVenunent’s 
sharp slapping down, of people it felt were getting above themselves. 
And certainly the British have no sympathy with the notion ojf 
polirical organisations in Bahrain. To try to help fill the emptying 
purse, the British murmur about taxes, particularly a sharper 
property tax. But again this is advice” that is more likely to 
succeed if the Bahraini rulers feel that Britain is ready to make 
a little financial sacrifice on Bahrain’s behalf too. 

Extravagance is not wild in Bahrain but the income is modest 
enough to make any wastage painful. A third of the oil revenue, 
which is not large, goes straight to the ruling family; the rest 
is spent reasonably sensibly. Education and hospital services are 
relatively advanc^. Bahrain is suffering the consequences of 
having thought itself rich some thirty years ago when oil looked 
more of an eternal bonus than it docs today. The on-shore reserves 
are limited and their exploitation has to be prudently economical. 
Ofl-shore explorations have so far proved ^sappointing. If the 
Bahrainis get the British money they are hoping for, it will scoop 
them out of their current deficit with a chunk over for reserves ; 
but it is not enough for a plunge into development projects. 

Inconsistently overlapping with the groups who urge that Britain 
should fulfil its responsibilities by making the ruler do the things 
they want him to do are those who feel deeply allergic to the 
very thought of the British base and BiIrish interference. There 
is no resentment against the troops themselves who, training in 
tough conditions, arc as unobtrusive as they could be. But with 
education so advanced and the economy so dim, Bahrain is a highly 
volatile society. Three-quarters of the population of 180,000 is 
under thirty (and the birth rate is nearly 4 per cent). Boys tend 
to stay on at the free secondary schools well into their twenties 
because there is little for them to do when they leave. There 
are a hundred or so graduates, mainly from Cairo or Beirut, who 
include the most lost souls of all. The graduate who said 1 feel 
a stranger in my own country” was not just'referring to the 
privileged position of foreigners, though this came into it; the 
fact that Sheikh Isa’s private beach is open to Europeans and 
Americans but not to his own people is a running sore. Many 
educated Bahrainis resent even more the size of expatriate salaries 
compared with the meagre ones they can earn themselves, sipping 
coffee in overloaded government offices. The oil compiany is now 
doing its best, both socially and by providing employment, but 
there are limits to the number of non-jobs that can be hanfcd 
out. Graduates are passed automatically to the ediicarion depart¬ 
ment. but many of them ha\^ no vocation for teaching and are 
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110,000 test miles pe^e it! Iptp^il^gives tyres as 
much as 3 W’„ iii<>|«^wwu’{ latei^ ii a: relatively 
new rubb^' to’^flib'U.lf.—*a poljybtitadieiie— 
pradi^ed for foe first time in this country by 
]f!S|t at-their highly ycrwatile solution poly- 
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Intene and yoo 

Intette an imporiani part in youir nvary^y /i/c. 

Thmse are juai mame af iha things matlv fram iit ^ 
All-rubb«r footwear; Bucketn; Crunh pads; Draught 
cxcIudcr^: Door Mating «irip$; Electrical monldtngh and 
111 ogs; Tenders; llandichar grips; Handles; Hospital 
equipment; Micro«ceilular , soling; Motor ' Car com¬ 
ponents; Mudguards; OfHec equipment; Packaging 
iriaUriuls: Kail pads; Kefrigeratur enmponeuts; Kein* 
forced polystyrene; Kollers; Kollcr-skaie wheels; Seals; 
Sealing strip: Sealing compounds; Sink mats; Sink 
tidies; Sponge sheeting; Sponges; Sponge soUog;. S^rts 
goods; Sportb bhoe»: Stirgica] goods; SuspeasioiT'tiqlts; 
Tap nozzles; 'I'ransliiccnt soling; Tyres; A'aeuath cleaner 
components: 1^’ashersi Washing machine components; 
Windscreen healing strip. 
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dismayed hf ijat offered (again made worse by comparison 

with those ^ Arab expatriate teachers). 

More important, many graduates feel they are distrusted and 
unappreciat^ by the Bahraims who run things; the Khalifa family 
and the well-to^do merchants. They storm against there being an 

uneducated ** member of the family at the head of all branches 
of government. Although there arc several Bahrainis with law 
degrees, all the judges are family xronnections with no law qualirH 
cations. Like everybody in Bahrain, the intellectuals ” like the 
gentle, innocent Sheikh Isa who makes himself available to every- 
body and wants to do the right thing by his people. But an 
example of the kind of cross*purposc that exists is the student 
who went to see the ruler burning with an injustice he wanted 
lopked into—and was handed alms instead. 

These men are not yet terrorist material, though you hear critical 
chattering in the most unexpected places. But they could be 
worked on, both from outside and by the lid being clamped down 
tighter in Bahrain itself. When Bahrainis talk about living in a 

police state ” it reveals their inexperience of one. On the other 
hand, the labour and schoolboy riots in March last year were broken 
up brutally. About 150 of the ** ringleaderswere packed off to 
detention and for a long time even their parents could not visit 
them ; about thirty of them are still in prison. There are stories of 
occasional fresh arrests for political reasons. 

The anniversary of the March riot caused uneasiness but passed 
without serious incident. The professional technique of the booby 
traps that, about the same time, were put in the cars of two CID 
policemen (wounding them both gravely) made people think that 
they were the work of trained terrorists from outside. Undoubtedly, 
despite the present good will, the situation could deteriorate nastily. 
For the British government to be generous about the amount of 
the rent or compensation for the base is not an answer in itself. 
But it might be a first condition to finding one. 

GERMANY 

A very nervous people 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

FTER all that has happened within living memory it is under¬ 
standable that Germans are inclined to be suspicious of each 
other. “ We have here a very nervous political climate,” is how 
the editor of Der Spiegel and his deputy mildly put it at the 
beginning o-f the weelg in an interview with the west German 
minister of the interior. The minister agreed. And delegates to 
the trade union congress in Berlin have been proving the point all 
week. They booed, hissed and groaned at President Liibke at 
Monday’s inaugural ceremony. They did so because the president 
was appealing to them, as good democrats, to support the search 
for legislation that would empower the government to take radical 
measures to preserve law, order and thereby democracy in time 
of war or some vast natural disaster. 

Most of the trade unionists—there are some six million of them 
in west Germany—see these plans chiefly as a plot to deprive them 
of their right to choose their own job, to work where they want 
to and to strike should grievances go unheeded. One of their 
more distinguished witnesses is the philosopher and social critic 
Professor Karl Jaspers. In his book “ Whither the Federal 
Republic ?,” which came out in Germany this month, Professor 
Jaspers asserts that the emergency powers which the federal 
government has in mind would make it easy for any resolute group 
to set up a dictatorship on the pretext that catastrophe, if it had 
not actually struck, was gathering round the corner. In today’s 
circumstances such a coup, the professor submits, would probably 
take the form of a concealed military dictatorship, operating through 
pliable professional politicians and civil servants. 
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It is a dark thought. Listening to the sound and fury of this 
intricate controversy, the foreign observer is favourably impressed 
by the participants’ healthy curiosity. But there are also moments 
when he begins to wonder whether there mey not be an unhealthy 
state of political hypochondria in west Germany. There are so 
many vociferous critics who proclaim that German democracy is 
already doomed, and seem to resent any sign to the contrary. 

When they granted “ sovereignty ” to west Germany on May 5, 
i955i ^ three occupying powers made an important reservation. 
They retained the right to protect the security of their forces 
stationed in the country until'' the responsible German authorities 
have received corresponding powers through German legislation 
and arc consequently in a position to protect the security of these 
forces, which would entail capability to deal with a serious dis¬ 
turbance of public security and order.” The three powers, slipping 
quickly into the costume of allies, promised that should they feel 
compelled in the meantime to exercise their prerogative they would 
properly consult the federal government bkore doing so. That 
was eleven years ago. The Bundestag is still at loggerheads with 
itself over the legislation required to consummate the federal 
government’s sovereignty. 

Two successive ministers of the interior, first Herr Schrdder 
and then Herr Hficherl, failed between 1957 and 1965 to muster 
enough support—a two-thirds majority—draft laws whose 
acceptance would have equipped the government with the tools for 
the job. But last summer Herr Hdcherl did persuade the Bund¬ 
estag, in spite of deep misgivings among the Social Democrats, to 
pass seven laws authorising the government to direct much of the 
country’s life in the event of a ” state of emergency ” or—4ind 
this sounds extremely sinister to the trade unions—” within the 
framework of preparation for defence.” 

Four of these laws would empower the government more or 
less to run the whole of industry and commerce, the transport 
system and the country’s food and water supplies. (Pessimists 
anticipate conscription of workers, requisitioning of factories, farms, 
private cars and like deprivations of freedom, even itx time of peace.) 
The other three concern civil defence. One, for instance, envisages 
the raising of a civil defence corps of over 200,000. What the 
Bundestag still has to do is to agree by a majority of two-thirda 
who should be empowered to pronounce that a state of emergency 
had arrived. Naturally this would be the Bundestag itself, if 
possible. But in the event of, say, a nuclear attack, would parlia¬ 
ment be able to assemble ? 

The present minister of the interior, Herr Paul Liicke, is engaged 
in political manoeuvres intended to carry with him two-thirds of 
the Bundestag over this last hurdle on the road to sovereignty. 
Herr Erhard singled him out last autumn for the job partly because 
he is on good terms with the Social Democrats. The kernel of 
Herr Liickc’s solution to the dilemma < of reconciling resort to 
government by decree with parliamentary control is , to establish 
an all-party '' general committee ” composed of 22 members of 
the Bundestag and eleven of the Bundesrat (the upper house, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the eleven Lander), This general 
committee would make the fateful decision in the name of parlia¬ 
ment. By arranging for each member to have a deputy it would 
be possible, Herr Liicke reckons, for the committee to be on call 
in Bonn day and night throughout the year. 

Herr Liicke hopes that within the next few weeks he will be 
able to extract sufficient promise of support frpm the party leaders 
in the Bundestag to justify him in initiating the last stage of the 
emergency powers legislation. He expects it will take two years 
to finish the labyrinthine course. Sceptical parliamentarians apart, 
Herr Liicke is also hoping to persuade incredulous trade unionists 
and professors of the innocence and necessity of the government’s 
plans. In every modern state, he has pointed out, the government 
has immense powers in reserve. What is unique to Germany is 
the magnitude of its citizens’ suspicion of each other. 
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CAilADA 


Successors ' * 
after the storm 

PIUMI OOK CANADA CORRESPONOOIT 

C ANADA’S turbulent political sof ivece 
not calmed by Mr PetnotiViuooeM on 
Wktey ^rd in defctting i vote el cemure 
directed at an alleged lay him lo uae 

police aecurky mm to embanaaa Ua Con- 
aervativc opponenta, in cooneotion with the 
Muntin|er affair. This was meitTy one of the 
larger of the ^aves that have been battering 
his miAOrky tj^emment’s frail craft. The 
Liberals survived the votC' with assistant 
from afew members of the New t)emocratic 
fntty and fmn most members of the two 
Social Credit groups. But the battering con- 
thmeis and observers can only guess which 
of successive waves will be the mo$r 
dan^roua. The Conservative apposition 
leadcfi Mr Dtefenbaker, has no intention of 
allowing any lull in the parliaroencay storm 
if be can help it. He claims that We 
fail to rise, are baffled to fight better.^’ The 
govehMnent, on ks aide, has now proved the 
buoyancy of ks craft in so many close calls 
that k behaves as one ivho *Vnever doubted 
douds would break, never dreamed, though 
right were worsted, wrong would triumph.” 

Mr Pearson^ as master of the banered 
vessel, would be the first to acknowledge 
that accidents can always happen; but he 
and his crew are not so much afraid of 
being sunk as indignant and ahgry at bring 
able to make so little headway. Public 
business is the real victim of the political 
storm. The three smaller parties, the NDP 
and the two Social Credit groups, will prob^ 
ably continue to give the government 
enough supfmt for it co survive, though the 
forms of their combinations to this end nuiy 
vary. None of them wants a general elec- 
tiom Nor, at present, do many of the 
Chnservatives. Mr Diefenbakcr clings to 
the view that the defeat of the government 
would nor make another election necessary, 
because the Govcmor-Gcncral would be 
bouiNl to ask him to form a new 
gnveromenr. But his constitutional theory 
is not widely accepted and, even if it were, 
none of the small parties and not all Con¬ 
servatives share his own enthusiasm about 
the prospea of again having Mr Dicfen- 
iMker as prime minister. 

Most political commentators in Ottawa 
and ^ttst editorial writers across Canada 
are taking the view that orderly political 
prpcesles ire unlikely to be restored until 
both major parties acquire new leaders. 
Younger members of cA^perties, and oe^ 
tainly most of the vot«, are sick of the 
ancieot feuds that seem to be so dear to 
the telatively small old guard who are still 
at the head of the older parties. But, with¬ 
out such a change of leaders, they seem to 
be powerless to make the House of Com¬ 
mons get clown to real business. 
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It would be decidedly unfair to equate the 
leadership problems of the two major par- 
tkt. Mr Diefenbakcr has successfully 
resisted several vigorous but badly planned 
attmpts by his own party to make him 
retire. He shows no sign of giving up 
viqjluntarily, and although almost half a 
dtnen spirants are impatiently waiting in 
the wings, nobody has yet found a way to 
get the old pro off stage. Mr Pearson’s 
position is different. Being in office, he has 
a duty to ensure a smooth transition to an 
acceptabk successor. And nobody accuses 
him of any egotistical clinging to personal 
power. But sotnc leading Liberal ministers 
are now beginning an unmistakable jockey¬ 
ing for position. 

One sign of this is last week’s opening 
of public debate between the present fin¬ 
ance minister, Mr Mitchell Sharp, and his 
predecessor in that office, Mr Walter Gor¬ 
don. Mr Gordon published on May 5th a 
new book, called “ A Choice for Canada,” 
which expounds hts policies chiefiy in 
respect of American control over Canadian 
business, Mr Sharp announced on May 4th 
a ten-point " agenda ” for Canadian econo¬ 
mic independence, which revealed a 
markedly different emphasis. The policy 
debate that is bound to follow, both within 
the Liberal party and outside, promises to 
be interesting and constructive; but it may 
also determine the future ranking of candi¬ 
dates for the leadership succession. The 
crew of Mr Pearson’s battered ship are not 


INDONESIA 

Time on whose 

BY A CORKBSPONDKNT 

G eneral suharto’s delay in recalling 
Indonesia's “ people’s consultative 
assembly ” to regulate, and reduce, the 
authorityof President Sukarno is typical of 
a paralysis that has afliiaed his regime since 
he assumed power on March iiih. In 
Jakarta it has been christened immobilism, 
and in recent weeks his supporters, his 
critics and the enemies of Sukarnoism have 
been bandying the word around and sadly 
shaking their heads. They say that the 
general and his principal lieutenants—the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta, the foreign minister 
Dr Adam Malik and General Nasution, 
now nominally in charge of the ** crush 
Malaysia” campaign—^have been looking 
constantly over their shoulders like zoo 
keepers who know that the door of the 
tiger’s cage has been left open. They them¬ 
selves to^ the decision to leave it open in 
the belief that, since they had drawn the 
animal’s teeth and claws, it was harmless 
and possibly even served a useful purpose 
in hoping the public amused. Now they 
are not so sure. 

The defence of Indonesia’s new rulers 
against the charge of immobilism is that 
they will not let themselves be forced into 
hnsty action which might prove disastrous. 
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Pearson aftei‘ the censure vote 


inclined, and certainly cannot afford, to be 
mutinous until they have ridden out the 
present storm. But both new leaders and 
new formulations of policy are going to be 
needed before Canada can finally win 
through to calmer political waters. 


side ? 

They refer their critics ro the Javanese pro¬ 
verb “ alon-alon asal kelakon,” a (less 
picturesque) equivalent of ** softly, strfily 
catehee monkey.” But the young army 
officers and the powerful students’ organi¬ 
sation have been pointing out, with increas¬ 
ing impatience and vehemence, that it 
would be fatal 10 mistake one animal for 
the other. 

The government’s inactivity is as evident 
in its unreadiness to redress old wrongs as 
in its failure to offer a clear, purposive pro¬ 
gramme for the future. The new regime’s 
anibivalence about the release of political 
prisoners is a case in print chat has been 
discussed frequently and passionately since 
the funeral of Sutan Sjahrir on April 19th. 
Sjahrir, Indonesia’s first prime minister, 
was arrested in 1962 on a blatantly 
trumped-up charge plb^i^ the assassi¬ 
nation of Dr Sulurno and jailed for four 
years without trial. He died m a Zfirich 
nursing home without being cleared of the 
charge. The new regime brought his body 
back, gave him a st^te funeral and buried 
him at Kalibata, the national heroes* ceme- 
tary. Twenty-seven fellow prisoners— 
including Mohammad Natsfr, another 
former prime minister, Mohammad Roem 
and Ane^ Agung Gede Agung, both former 
lorrign ministens, and Mochtar Luhis, the 
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Our biggest won’t be 
biggest any more 



That's the way it ^oes -it IHl The achievements we make today we 
better tomorrow 

Take lor instance the 150.000 dwt taiikei TOKYO MARU. Built at 
IHI’s Yokohama shipyard, and launched in September 1%5. she Iscur* 
rently the biggest ship in the world, and the most oronomical tankei 
ever floated Within 12 months of her launching. TOKYO MARU will 
be dwarfed by an even bigger vessel, the 205,000 
dwt IDEMITSU MARU aeam built by IHl. 

When she goes into service toward the end of 1966, 
IDEMITSU MARU will not only be the biggest ship in 
the world, but the first ever to exceed 200,000 tons. 
She will feature even more up to date building tech¬ 
niques and engineering refinemonts than her prede¬ 
cessor. Extensive use will be made of weight saving 50 
kg mm' high strength steel, the fust time that ttiis 
high tensile steel has been used for all deck and bot¬ 
tom plates of a tanker. The main engine will be anoth¬ 
er new IHl development-’<"the first Reheating Type Steam Turbine R-80?. 
with fuel consumption reduced to 195 gr hp. hr. Wide use will be made 
of automatic systems in both cargo handling and engine control. 

IHI's constant advance m engineering leaderstiip extends from ship¬ 
building to a wide range of heavy equipment for practically every 
major industry. Japan’s present position as the world’s third ranking 
producer of iron and steel is largely due to IHI's development of a 
high top pressure blast furnace, with a unique gas seal valve, which 
has greatly increased the efficiency of pig iron output To date, 63.7% 
of Japan’s high top pressure furnaces have been constructed by IHl. 
110 years' experience, complete after delivery service, and the most 
up-to-date technology back every IHl product. Can IHl tielp you’ Send 
for illustrated brochures, indicating your particular field of interest. 
MAIN PROOUCYS: Material Handling [quipment, Iron and Steal Plants. Pewar Plants, Cliainical Plant Equipment, 
Cement Plants, Ships, let Aircraft Engines, Cempressors, Blewers, AgticuHural Machinery 



IHI 

lsliiliawaiiiiMi>Nariimi NMvy hMlustries Co., Ltd. T«hy*, Jb^m 

Cable Address; IHICO TOKYO Telex; TK 2232 
London Office: 69 70, Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. Cable Address: IHICO LONDONEC3 

Mow York, San rranmeo. Monro City, Rio dc Janeiro, Sydoi-y, Mar^eillr'.; O';'o. 

Jona'incsUiirg, KaraLin, New Delhi, CakuMj, Sirit;apote. Diakditd, Hong Kon^, Tuipei, Manila 
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GUmmSlKidHI 


le get your Wiwiry «B tlie ground 


[T]Do you need more factory space in a flouristring 
community with first-class facilities, housing and 
amenities — and every bit of financial asstetance you 
can get? 

[^Do you need bottor-tiian-overoge tnanpowef, with 
opportunities for special training facilities? 


If yciur ariLv^oi lu iho.so ciuostions is 'y©®'. make a flyirur visit to 
Glonroilior. iji our oxpi’n:.»j. You will find this go-atiead riovv town in 
the Cuimly of Fiff pio\/idob the oribwtM to ycrur problcTris! 






AN OFFER TO TOP PEOPLE 

looking for more peoplel 

Glenrothes Development Corporation will fly 
you from any Scottish airport direct to Glen¬ 
rothes airfield. Cut out this advertisement, 
; attach It to your letterhead and send toTfie 

General Manager, Glenrothes Oevetopment 
;Corporation, Fife. Tul: Glenrothes 2202. 

GNnrnthes aiffwM - UO mmutvs fram London m 

{dinburgh. 
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This is the sign that stands for high 
quality in components delivered on 
time and at economic prices. It is the 
sign that means the development of 
new products to meet new demands 
in territories that require them, it is the 
sign that stands for expanding 
overseas sales and investment in 
industry. In short, it means that 
throughout the world Birfield have 
Interests in most products and 
processes and are alive to every 
technical development. 
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legcodaiy lockioetian joiinialist-^who have 
speot five to nine years in prison without 
trial were allowed to attend the funeral. In 
his funeral eulogy Dr Hatta, the former 
vice-president, pointed out that these men 
had been unjusdy treated. But there has 
been no move to release them. General 
Suharto’s only public statement has been 
that he ** would look into the matter.'* 

The Sultan of Jogjakarta, now overlord 
of nine ministries concerned with economic 
affairs, has not yet ^un to live up to his 
considerable reputation. Immobilism seems 
to have pervad^ his departments also. For 
instance, he has been unable to prepare 
the ground for negotiating the new 
ccono^ relationships that are required 
before Indonesia can again start to get the 
international aid which it desperately needs. 
His own inclinations arc for multilatmlism 
in aid, which would enable Indonesia to 
receive financial help from the West through 
the Tokyo consortium proposed 1 ^ the 
Japanese last month. But he has failed so 
far to break down the resistance of officials 
brought up in the bilateralism of the 
Sukarno-Subandrio era. 

Dr Malik, in his public statements, has 
shown that Indonesia now wishes to rejoin 
the world. But he has not been able to give 
effect to the new policies beyond attending 
an inconclusive meeting with the Filipino 
foreign minister on the subject of Malaysia. 
The disengagement from Peking and the 
Chinese - Cambodia - North Korean - North 
Vietnamese axis beloved of Dr Subandrio is 
proceeding so slowly that the vociferous 
student groups and Kasi, the university 
teachers' organisation, arc talking of a 
sell-out. 

The cause of all this, of course, is the 
presence of Dr Sukarno, whose frown and 
public growling still intimidate Indonesia's 
new rulers. Dr Malik has clammed up 
about re-emering the United Nations ever 
since the president condemned the idea as 
a Nckolim stunt." In deference to Dr 
Sukarno, the recognition of Singapore was 
puUHcly (and falsely) attvibuted to a wish 
to confound Kuala Lumpur. The post¬ 
ponement of the major constitutional 
decisions that were to be taken at the meet¬ 
ing of the consultative assembly was 
ascribed by General Suharto to " cir¬ 
cumstances following the September 30th 
coup d’6tat ”—a lame excuse, if ever there 
was one, for his reluctance to confront the 
president head on. 

General Suharto recently told a close 
aide: “Time is my best cabinet minister." 
He feels that his critics within the army and 
the student movement are being un-Indo- 
ncsian in their anxiety and haste. He may 
he right. Dr Sukarno himself has recently 
had some intimations of mortality that come 
to men like him only when they feel that 
time is running out. He has been talking 
about turning die beautiful grounds of Batu 
Talis into “ a fitting mausoleum " and he 
told the cabinet on April 21st that he wished 
to be buried with the simple epitaph: 
“ Here lies Bung Kamo, the mouthpiece of 
the people.** 


ITALY 

One Italian 
in ten 

FROM OUR ROME OORRESKUIDeNT 

F any of Italy's 200,obo--‘'-epine say 
500,000—coupes living together out¬ 
side the law thouf^ that the end of their 
troubles was in sight, they have beep 
quickly undeceived. Their fae^s had 
been raised by news that the parlimenta^ 
committee for justice was to examine a bill 
to introduce divorce. The bill, like an 
earlier project for “little divorce," covers 
only five cases of special hardship. Adultery 
and mental cruelty arc not among them. 
Even so, the committoe, composed of 23 
Christian Democrats and as many repre¬ 
sentatives of the once traditianatty anti¬ 
clerical parties, disposed of it in one sitting 
on May 5th. 

Divorce, they said, is not an item in the 
centre-left coalition’s agreed programme. It 
is a controversial subject and there are more 
urgent matters to be discussed first. They 
put off the examination of the bill sine die- 
Its promoter, a Socialist backbencher. Sig¬ 
nor Loris Fortuna, still hopes it will 
be discussed in October. But not even he 
can seriously believe it has a chance of 
coming up for debate in this parliament, 
that is by 1968. 

For weeks the argument for and against 
divorce has filled the newspapers and pfo 
vided the magazines with material fOr ftieir 
improvised opipion polls {from which each 
drew the contusion that suited its beliefs. 
Now that the committee has quashed the 
subject, divorce is cold mutton for jour 
nalists and politicians But this does not 
mean that Italy has heard the last of it. 
An association which agitates in favour of 
divorce is in militant existence. The depu¬ 
ties have swept an awkward issue imder 
the carpet but they cannot hide the statis¬ 
tics. Sooner or later these will take their 
revenge. 

The total absence of divorce in Italy— 
legal separation does not allow the partners 
to remarry—has led to the creation of so 
many de facto separations and cohabitations 
that, allowing an average of two children for 
each union, the numt^r of people affected 
by this legal and ecclesiastical ban is esti¬ 
mated at around five million: one Italian 
in ten. Since the union of Italy in 1861 
eleven attempts have been made to intro¬ 
duce divorce. Seven bills were presented 
between 1878 and 1902, three of them by 
Italy's most liberal prime minister, 
Giuseppe Zanardelli, author of a penal code 
which most radicals todjw would be happy 
to see restored. Signor 2 fanardelH held that 
to keep people tied to each other without 
love was senseless barbarity. The first re¬ 
former to present a divorce bill in 1878 
admitted that there was no general demand 
for it but thought, with tl^ i8th century 
Italian philosopher, Vico, that natioDt 
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shomld be governed by tnteUdec and not by 
the brakttude. 

Today refoipiefs bend to adopt a similar 
appioadbs whidbb|»rbbaMy one reason why 
they make so liitte heidwiiy It is not much 
use telling Italians that they are backward 
and out of date and that to reject an insti¬ 
tution which so many other nations have 
a^ted merely demonsdWs their provin¬ 
cialism. , The only lysefid approaA is to 
inake people see the importanqeof the, ques¬ 
tion in relation to the. probloms of thek own 
society. This was done in an intelligent 
and effective way by Pietro Gernd in his 
brilliant satirical film “ Divorce-^-Italian- 
style.” In this film a murder was committ^ 
in the certainty that the murderer could 
get with a maximum sentence of five 
years 00 a plea of passionate motives. 

Such murders occur in Italy every week. 
But the greatest hardship arising out of the 
rigour of Italy’s marriage laws concerns the 
cmldren. Paternal authority belongs to the 
legal father, who is a woman’s mst (and 
only) husband^ no matter how long they 
have been separated. .^A married woman, 
though separated and living with another 
man, may not give their child either its 
father’s or her own maiden name. Recently 
a “ legal father ” reclaimed a child born to 
his ex-wife and another man, and lock it, 
with the consent of the courts, away from 
a loving home. The case moved public 
opinion more than all the theorciical argu¬ 
ment about divorce. 

Sooner or later. Signor Germi believes, 
divorce will become available to Italians, 
not through the politicians, but through the 
church. He could be right, even though 
the first reaction of the Italian bishops has 
been hostile. They issued a declaration, 
shortly before the committee for justice 
met, which clearly told the Christian 
Democrat deputies that they vtould forfeit 
episcopal support if they tried any progres¬ 
sive nonsensi;. Cardinijd Ruffim !! 

that Italians haVe bet‘|jl ftitskd iiito^be^[^v|i^^* 

that the Vatican Council has tMb&S 
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Komaii Catholic church*! attitude to 
divorce. What in fact happened was that 
the council raised the issue of freftlom of 
conscience and it is from this angle that 
progressive Catholics in Italy, including 
certain Jesuits, approach the question of 
divorce. Marriage, they say, is indis¬ 
soluble for those who look on it as a 
sacrament, but the others (even if custom 
induces them to get married in church) 
should be able to get a divorce. 

Purists among the Catholics even suggest 
a return to the pre-Concordat system of 
separate civil and religious marriages. Up 
to now the main excuse put forward by 
politicians of all parries to avoid tackling 
this controversial issue, which could rock 
the coalition, has been that it raisj^ a con¬ 
stitutional problem. Can civil divorce be 
introduced, they ask, without revising the 
Concordat, and what of Article Seven which 
incorporates the Lateran Treaties in the 
constitution of the Italian republic? There 
is plenty of material here to keep the 
lawyers busy for years. On the other hand, 
the issue could of course be decided very 
quickly if there were a political will to get 
it done. 

At present this is lacking. The last 
member to present a divorce bill before 
Signor Fortuna failed to get re-elected. He 
too was a Socialist. One Catholic paper is 
so sure that divorce would be unpopular 
that it suggested holding a rcfercndiina. 
This could be a miscalculation. Opinions 
are changing, more perhaps among the 
working class than the middle class. Your 
correspondent's daily help, a young woman 
of 27 from Apulia, says: ‘‘ Just let them 
hold a referendum. We’ll show them that 
the young generation wants to be free.” 

RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS 

Big game in 
Cairo 

P RESIDENT NASSER may have his ups and 
downs but he remains the one man 
worth talking to in all the Arab world and 
Africa. That at least is the view of Russia 
and the “ uncommitted " countries. Future 
policies could stand or fall by him. So last 
week President Tito was with him in 
Alexandria, mulling over the many setbacks 
that the non-aligned world has been suffer¬ 
ing. And this week Mr Keviygin is honour¬ 
ing him with an ofticial visit—the first that 
the Russian prime minister has made out¬ 
side aimmunist capitals. 

President Tito’s visit was bracing. “ It is 
not the non-aligned countries that are ex¬ 
periencing a crisis, but the world in 
general,'’ he breezily declared. President 
Nasser took the cue. In press and television 
interviews he not only blamed the “ im¬ 
perialists ” for all the world’s disorders but 
bitterly criticised the AmerioMis. Thus, as 
Mr Kosygin flew into Cairo on Tuesday, the 
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Egyptian press was bemoaning reports that 
American food aid to Egypt might not be 
renewed after June. A similar drama about 
forfeiting American aid was enacted last 
August, when President Nasser went to 
Moscow. It seems to be part of the gim¬ 
mickry for wringing the Russian heart. Arab 
hearts, on the other hand, have been warmed 
by Russia’s rather crude cranking up of anti- 
Israel propaganda and cancellation of the 
Moscow state orchestra’s visit to Israel, 
which was due this month. 

The Egyptians, who have been allotted 
£300 million from Russia since 1952 
(though not all of this is yet paid), are 
hoping that interest on loans may be 
deferred or cancelled. They may also be 
asking for missiles now that the Germans 
who were working on rocketry have been 
thrown out of the country. The presence of 
Admiral Gorshkov, commander-in-chief of 
the Russian navy, in Mr Kosygin’s delega¬ 
tion suggests that the submarine bases at 
.Alexandria and in the Red Sea that were 
discussed last year may be put in hand. As 
for Russia, its principal concern is to have 
Arab socialist backing in its dispute with 
Peking and to sec that the socialist cause is 
not lost in the Arabian peninsula. It hopes 
to persuade the Egyptians that quarrels 
between socialist Arabs—in particular Cairo 
and Damascus—are undermining the 
springboard from which that cause can be 
advanced. 

Reconnoitring 
in Bucharest 

N O sooner had Mr Kosygin departed for 
Cairo than Mr Brezhnev set out. un¬ 
expectedly and rather furtively, for 
Bucharest. Presumably his journey is 
believed Jto be necessary but the reasons are 
not so apparent as in the case of his ct)]- 
league’s trip to Cairo. 

It is significant that Mr Bre/hnev’s visit 
should come after some especially firm 
affirmations of Rumanian independence, and 
just before Mr Chou Eii-lai is supposed to 
be visiting Bucharest. (There has not yet 
been any official announcement about his 
visit.) One might think that the Rumanian 
doctrine on relations between communist 
states had by now been sufficiently ex¬ 
pounded (and accepted by the Russians) not 
to need spelling out again. But the 
Rumanians keep at it. In particular, on 
May 7th at the celebration of the 45th 
anniversary of the Rumanian Communist 
party, Mr Ceausescu, the first party secre¬ 
tary, was very outspoken. He not only 
declared flatly that it was impossible for one 
international centre to lead the activity of 
90 different communist parti^ts. He also 
directly attacked the Comintern for the 
criticism it levelled in T940 at the Rumanian 
communists because of their anci-German 
attitude; the Comintern’s stand, said Mr 
Ceausescu, was contrary to. obvious 
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realities.” To attack the CominEem thus 
openly looks like an attempt to undermine 
Moscow’s now muted claim to any kind of 
special position in the communist move¬ 
ment. 

It is nor clear why the Rumanians, having 
gained so much, should go on advertising so 
ostentatiously their independence of 
Mosco>v especially after the recent visit of 
President Tito who will certainly have told 
them that all good socialist parties should 
now. close ranks in support of the Russians 
against Peking. Mr Brezhnev may have 
hurried to Bucharest to make the same point 
even more forcefully. He will certainly try 
to shake the Rumanians out of their l^lief 
that the Russians and the Chinese could still 
patch up their quarrel if—it is implied— 
the Russians would only try harder. 

Another possible reason for Mr Brezh¬ 
nev’s journey may be the Russians’ anxiety 
to find a way out of the Vietnamese dead¬ 
lock. The Rumanians have made it clear 
that they would like to mediate, but it is 
not at all clear how they can uscfullv do so, 
in spite of their good contacts with Peking 
and Hanoi. At least on Vietnam, however, 
the Rumanians will be inclined to agree with 
their Russian guests. 


COMMON MARKET 

The goal in 
sight 

1 ROM A BRUSSELS CORRESI^ONDENT 

FTER nearly twelve months of almost 
total immobility, the European 
common market is at last showing signs of 
moving again. Early on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, after another of the all-night Sessions 
which invariably precede big decisions, the 
Council of Ministers finally reached agree¬ 
ment in principle on the terms for com¬ 
pleting the agricultural and industrial 
customs union, and paying for the farm 
policy, over w'bich it had been deadlocked 
since last June. 

I^st year it was the European Commis¬ 
sion's bold proposals on this subject that 
sparked off the seven-month French 
boycott. Bur the settlement worked out 
this week shows once again |ust how little 
(icneral dc Gaulle has profited from his 
resort to strong-arm tactics. After origin¬ 
ally walking out of the Council of Ministers 
when its partners demanded counter-con¬ 
cessions for approving a new farm finance 
system, France has now been forced to 
accept one on terms that are not noticeably 
more lenient than these it could have had 
last year. 

The extremely tough haggling that led up 
to Wednesday’s agreement has confirmed 
the total lack of confidence between General 
de Gaulle and his five partners in the wake 
of the French boycott and the Nato crisis. 
Never before has each penny given to Peter 
had to be so carefully matched by one for 
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Paul * And once again it was Germany that 
jnadeqjilie} cefttun the books were balaj^, 
insiadi^ without the chance expand 
its dtlms of manufactured goods it oauld 
never afford the financial sacrifices a 
thoroughgoing farm policy would entail. 

Under the agreement that finally 
emerged, the six countries decided to intro¬ 
duce single-market rules for their principal 
agricultural products on July i, 1967. The 
European community will also take over 
from the member states on the same date 
the fuli cost of disposing of surplus farm 
products and providing price supports for 
farmers. The common prices are to be 
introduced gradually between the end of 
this year and the middle of 1968. Second, 
the Six will^cut their remaining customs 
duties on each other's industrial exports a 
further 5 per cent on July 1,1967 (they arc 
now twenty per cent of what they were to 
start with), and reduce them to zero a yew 
later, when the common external tariff will 
also be completed. At the same time Ger¬ 
many has been promised that the com¬ 
munity’s industrial and agricultural de¬ 
velopment will be kept in step and that 
progress will be made on tax harmonisation 
and the removal of non-tariff trade barriers. 

After inid-1967, the member states will 
still be contributing to the farm policy’s 
cost largely in proportion to their food 
imports from outside the community—by 
handing over 90 per cent of their customs 
income to the farm finance fund. This will 
cover only half the bill, however, and the 
rest will be divided up under a schedule 
that makes France, with 32 per cent, pay a 
marginally greater share of the bill than 
Germany, with 31.2 per cent. 

German and Dutch approval of all this 
still depends on the common market com¬ 
pleting its negotiating position for the 
’‘Kennedy Round” of tariff negotiations 
with the rest of the world. It depends, too, 
on getting satisfactory levels for the farm 
prices still to be fixed. The ministers hope 
to set the prices by the end of July, which 
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will at once enable them to take up a 
bn these products in the tariff talks 
in Geneva. But they have also to decide 
the kind of world cereals agreement they 
intend to propose. 

By showing that the Six are beginning to 
d^r up their internal differences, Wednes¬ 
day’s Egreemcm was a good omen for 
British membership of the common market. 
For until they have set their own house 
in order they cannot seriously think about 
enlarging it. All the same, the balance of 
advantage was nicely struck, and it is going 
to be difficult to fiit a new country’s interests 
into this carefully arranged pattern at some 
future date. 

A i 6 -page survey, Europe in a shrink¬ 
ing world/* appears after page 721. 

JAPAN 

Whoa 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

APAN, the whizziest country in Asia, is 
always rushing headlons to outdo the 
West. Before the 1964 Tokyo Olympics, 
the Japanese slapped the finishing touches 
on the world’s longest monorail system and 
the world’s fastest ” bullet train.” In doing 
so they sometimes ignored hard problems. 
Now the monorail is running empty and 
the railway is running scared and the 
Japanese are wondering whether they have 
come out ahead of the race. 

During the peak of the Olympic season, 
the £20 million dual-track monorail enjoyed 
curiosity value, but within a few months its 
only customers were tourists and air 
travellers. The six-car blue and cream 
trains, designed for mass transportation, 
now shuttle their near-empty way for H 
miles from an obscure terminal at the edge 
of the downtown area along the cluttered 
shores of Tokyo Bay to Tokyo international 
airport. ^Air travellers who have juggled 
their luggage down four flights of escalators 
to the monorail cars look out at taxis racing 
by on the parallel expressway carrying three 
or four passengers apiece more comfortably 
and at group rates that work out cheaper. 
Not surprismgly, most airline passengers 
have now deserted the monorail service. The 
Tokyo Monorail Company, a public com¬ 
pany, can judge from its operating losses— 
more than $1 million so far—that it has 
flown in the face of economic good sense. 

With the recent air crashes around Tol^o 
fresh in the minds of the Japanese, worried 
attention has been given to the Tokyo-Osaka 
super-express trains, which travd at an 
average speed of 105 miles per hour, faster 
than any commercial train in history. Maxi¬ 
mum sfieeds now hit 130 mph and are ex¬ 
pected to reach r86 mph b3r 1970. The 
320-mile journey is high tension as well as 
mgh speed. Pneumatic springs do not pre¬ 
vent the train from swaying and vibrating. 
Some passei^rs have complained of eu- 
ache caused by changing pressure while 
passing other bullet trains, particularly in 
one of the 640 tunnels. Nonetheless, the 
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two super-express trains are booked almost 
to capacity. 

High speed has caused some curious 
accidents. Passengers who used the Uva- 
tory when the super-expresses were rocket¬ 
ing through certain tunras were trapped in 
the oomparements by a high pressure back¬ 
lash ctf air from the toUets. Four disc brakes 
on one train were sbattmd last summer. 
Although the New Tokaido Line is an en¬ 
gineering marvel and uses an automatic 
control system twice as fast as normal 
electric control facilities, the speeding trains 
cannot be stopped in time to avoid obstacles 
on the rails—and a number have been 
found by track-checking. Anyone Watching 
the continuous blur of buildings through the 
vibrating double windows of the super¬ 
express realises that the world’s most 
horrible train crash could occur just around 
the next bend. 


MEXICO 

The kidnapping 
of the rector 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY 

A ll over Latin Anieilca students arc 
both sacred and free from responsi¬ 
bility. They may burn buses, overturn cars, 
bre^ windows, go on strike—and it is all 
thought to be merely their normal 
behaviour. But the students at Mexico’s 
National University have gone a bit far, 
even by Latin American standards. On 
April 26th, after a six-week strike, student 
mobs took over most of the university 
buildings by force ; they battered their way 
into the rector’s office, kidnapped him and 
gave him the choice oi resigning or being 
tarred and feathered. After holding out 
for a good many hours, the rector resigned, 
and now the students demand a veto on his 
successor. The university is still closed. 

Mexico’s National University, with more 
than 80,000 students, is one of the largest 
in Latin America. Its huge campus on the 
southern edge of Mexico City is famous for 
its arcMtocture and murals. Tuition is vir¬ 
tually free—about £6 a year plus the cost 
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of books Mid snodm upon gradutiiioii. 
But less than one per cent of chose who 
enter stay long enoi^h to get a degree. The 
rector, Dr C&vez, is a scientist of some 
international fame, who was generally con¬ 
sidered a fairly able and energetic admini¬ 
strator. But be was unpopular with the 
students.because he had introduced several 
reforms tending to tighten discipline ; more¬ 
over, he appears to have a rather cold and 
aloof personality. 

The conflia started when the dean of the 
Law School decreed that suspended 
students should get no more " second 
chance ’’ exams. Some scudents asked for 
the use of the auditorium to organise a 
protest meeting. The dean refused; the 
students distributed^mphlets protesting 
against the refusal. The dean expelled five 
students, and the strike was on. Dr Chavez, 
the rector, backed up the dean of the Law 
School. The strikers surrounded the Law 
School with barbed wire barriers and forced 
it to close. 

The strike gradually spread to other 
faculties* and riie students enlarged their 
demands to include student representation 
on the governing boards of each faculty. 
They asked for stricter limitations on the 
authority of the campus police force, whom 
they described as “ thugs,” and automatic 
admission of graduates of university-con- 
trdled preparatory schools. They also 
asked for more dining rooms and dormi¬ 
tories ; more scholarslups; and a complete 
mediGal service. Moat of the demands 
were beyond the power of the kidnapped 
rector to grant. 

So far the government has maintained a 
strictly hands-off attitude. The university 
is autonomous. No police or troops may 
legally set foot on the campus unless called 
in by the university authorities. This the 
university has steadfastly declined to do. 
Nor has it used the university police against 
the student mobs; there were just a few 
scraps between students and guards. 

The number of students actively involved 
is not large—somewhere between three and 
seven thousand. It was because of their 
skilful and energetic leadership and the 
apathy of the great mass of students that the 
strikers were able to close down the huge 
university completely. The strike leaders 
have also managed by threats to close some 
sixteen private preparatory schools; some 
strikers even stoned a school bus carrying 
kindergarten pupils. Communist agitators 
have unquestionably taken advantage of the 
ignorance and excitability of the students to 
egg them on. The government first denied 
that communist agitators were involved in 
the strike and then a few hours later pro¬ 
duced eight trotskyist ” agitators who, 
according to the Attorney General, had not 
only organised the whole affair but planned 
it as part of a movement to overthrow the 
Mexican government. 

Nearly a third of the university teaching 
staff threatened to resign if Dr Chavez’s 
forced resignation were accepted, and 
several groups of professors bought space 
in the newspapers to protest against it. Dr 


Chavez settled the quesrion by voluntarily 
resigning after hia release by the students. 
But a considerable and active minority of 
the staff has supported the strike morally 
and financially. Some of them were un¬ 
doubtedly influenced by the possibility 
that they might be helped to advance in the 
university hierarchy if they gained the 
approval of the students. 

Some of the more thoughtful students, 


GIBRALTAR 

Still small voice 

O N Wednesday the Spanish foreign 
minister, Senor Casdella y Maiz, will 
discuss Gibraltar with Mr Michael Stewart 
in London. On the face of it, there is no 
prospect of these talks proving fruitful. In 
February the British government, havii^ 
previously said that discussions were im¬ 
possible as long as Spain kept up its semi¬ 
blockade, agreed to talk; many Gibraltarians 
think that American pressure was at least 
partly responsible for the change. But, as 
the Colonial Secretary reasserted on 
May 5th, British sovereignty in Gibraltar 
cannot be discussed. And sovereignty over 
Gibraltar is what Spain openly seeks, after 
262 years of British rule there (a longer 
period than that of Spanish rule). Sr 
Castiella has hinted that if the Rock were 
handed over, Spain would permit British 
base facilities there—^presumably by agree¬ 
ments similar to those applying to American 
bases in Spain. 

Whether or not British military require¬ 
ments could thus be satisfied, the people of 
Gibraltar could not. This week, a mission 
to London, led by their chief minister, has 
quietly but firmly restated their case to the 
British government and public opinion. 
Sir Joshua Hassan and his colleagues em< 


who had been lookmg fbrwa^ to giiduaia 
atiidies in the Ooited Staties or Buxom 
now afraid ftiac the uni^erdi^ diamexa 
will bann thek chances of gettmg aceepmd 
at foreign universities. But when those who 
suppofi the itiAtt axe asked whether they 
will now have to postpone tfaek graduadon 
they reply cheeifuEy f. no—well .he 

able to cram enough .tb paps, the final 
exams.” ^ 


phasise that Gibraltarians axq^^ hostile to 
Spain, despite its attempt pmHb October 
1964 to break their spirit by a of pain^ 
ful “ squeezes.” The fact that d^ aia» not 
Spanish has been ofBctally by 

General Franco’s govertiXDeiiC ^ h&tly, 
indeed scornfully, denies disk right to 
choose any fate other than Spanm rule. 
While inflating real hardships on them, it 
promises them a prosperous future if they 
would give k their allegiasioe. The only 
polrical effect of this bla&nail has been the 
rapid growth among them rf a movement 
for complete integradon wi^ Biitaia 
Some of the joumalhcs whom the 
Gibraltar ministers met in London were 
strangely eager to make chem compm their 
position with Mr Ian Smith’s in Rhodesia. 
Tactfully, they made no direct contrast. But 
they could have made the point that Spain’s 
bitterest complaint is against the develop¬ 
ment in Gibraltar since 1950 of intermd 
self-goveromietit based on one man, one 
vote. Gihrahirians have now voted in four 
democratic eleotions. Divided on various 
domestic issues, they are solidly united in 
opposing any idea of subjection to Spain 
and instsdng that British sovereignty must 
be maintwim. Last July, m face of die 
mounting Spanish pressure, aU the elected 
opposition members joined Sir Joshua’s 
party in a coalition. TTicir leader, Mr F^er 
Isola, became his deputy, and whole¬ 
heartedly supported him in London this 
week. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Why Wall Street 
Sneezed 

WASHINGTON, DC 

O HCE again the New York stock market has staged a smart 
decline at a time when ccxnpany profits are higher than ever. 
In their search for explanations the market analysts are hampered 
by abundance: there are far too many possible explanations, some 
material, some logical, some emotional, and they cannot all be 
right. First, at ^e moment, among the material reasons is the 
series of announcements of cutbacks in production during May by 
the automobile industry, following on a disappointing drop in 
sales during April. These reductions are not all equally serious 
and amount to little more than a deceleration of the industry’s pace 
from super-fast to very fast. But the slow-down is depressing to 
a market conditioned by a long, unbroken expansion. 

A more general explanation for Wall Street’s behaviour this week 
is that the ordinary process of investment analysis applied to a 
wide range of companies leads to the conclusion that, after the 
fierce expansion of recent years, many of them now lack ** growing 
room ” ; so share prices that look fair on the basis of recent profit 
records begin to look dear in the light of uncertain prospects. More¬ 
over, the whole economy seems to be running out of room to 
grow; to many economists the present demands for machines, 
tools and equipment are simply more than can be met. Mr 
Gardner Acldey, the chairman of the President’s Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers, jogged the markets unpleasantly at the beginning 
of last week by suggesting that profits, too, had been growing too 
fast and had ^tter slow down. 

Wall Street has been worried all this year, in any case, about 
the mounting war in Vietnam and recently this concern has been 
increasing. Equity prices and yields have not, so far, adjusted 
themselves fully to the higher interest rates from bonds and savings 
accounts that have followed from the money and credit policies 
of the past two years. If they had, the market would be better 
placed to live with the feeling that something unpleasant is boimd 
to happen. What it is that looms, nobody is sure. It may be an 
inflationary spiral, with material shortages and unreasonable pres¬ 
sure on the labour market, and perhaps a slump to follow. Or 
it may be a tax increase to halt the inflation while there is still time. 

By now an overwhelming preponderance of opinion among 
leading economists outside the Adndnistration supports an increase 
in income and corporate taxes as the less evil course. Professor 
Paul Samuelson observed as long ago as March that “higher 
taxes that stretch out the prosperity will be good and not bad for 
profits ” and that, when this dreaded event actually happened, Wall 
Street would be relieved. Mr Walter Heller, the former chairman 
of the CEA, set out the reasoning in favour of a tax increase in 
a speech in Chicago on May and. He stopped just short of saying 
flatly that the government ought to raise taxes now. Mr Heller 
argued that, although the annual rate of spending by the 
Administration on Viemam might be no more than $5 billitm 
higher today than ten months age^ there were also stock-building 
and fixed investment by industry on account of orders for the 
war in Vietnam to be taken into the reckoning; if to these was 
added the multiplier dfect of consumer spending, the real added 
impact of Vietnam since last summer accounted for something over 
$15 billion of current demand in the economy. 



At issue in this debate is the question of whether the theory of 
using tax policy to control cyclical movements and regulate 
economic growth, which was employed (admittedly, several years 
late) two years ago to stimulate the economy by a tax cut, can 
now be used to restrain it by a tax increase when it needs restraint. 
Without much doubt the present members of the CEA believe 
that a tax increase is required, though they cannot say so. The 
head of the Federal Reserve System, Mr William Martin, is more 
independent in his position and can say so. This he did in an 
impromptu speech on May 4th, which did not prevent the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury from reiterating on the next day the official 
position that it is still too soon to decide. 

While economists and bankers talk about what is necessary 
and desirable, President Johnson broods on what is possible. Mr 
Samuelson, Mr Heller and most of the other advocates talk of 
a surcharge of 5 to 6 per cent on personal and corporate income 
taxes, to be imposed quickly and to be lifted quickly when the 
inflationary pressure passes. Assuming that the President is in 
agreement with them about what ought to be done, then he 
faces the questions of whether Congress can be induced to pass 
a new tax law at all in this election year, whether it can be got 
to do it quickly, and what degree of freedom of action the 
Administration might hope to get in applying it. Most people 
agree that Congress will not give the Administration power to 
impose or remove a surcharge at its discretion; some people do 
not think that Congress would pass a tax Bill at all. However, 
it is perhaps unreasonable to expect Congressmen to declare them¬ 
selves willing to impose extra taxes when the President has not 
even said that they are needed. Once he announced that the country 
was faced with inflation and that a tax cut was necessary, Con¬ 
gress would probably accept what he said as the truth. 

Its readiness to do so will decline as the summer wears on and 
the November elections draw near. Mr Johnson appreciates this, 
no doubt; thus a delay of more than a few weeks from now may 
be taken as a sign that he himself thinks a tax increase imnecessary 
or too unpopular to be worth asking for. There may be a possible 
middle course. Suppose the President were to ask for a tax law 
with the proviso that it could not be activated without a Joint 
Resolution of Congress ? In this way the decision could be taken 
in stages, the pain alleviated and the responsibility dispersed. Thus 
the Adminberation might get something approaching the flexibility 
that it needs. But since nobody knows what the President thinks 
about it all, nobody can say whether this is going to happen. 
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Breadbasket for the world 

iMOM A OCmBSPOHDIKT MKSKTLT Dl'^WASHINGTON 


L Thkty years ago North Amenca was 
tly oci€| and not the most imporunt ODe» 
^smoiv ix grain-exporting regions of the 
'world, all of which were feeding a seventh 
iX^^on^Wcstcin Europe. Today Asia, 
lAfeica and Eastern Europe also have to be 
jled, four-fifths of the world^s Inhabitants live 
& flood-deficient areas, over 65 per cent of 
I die world's grain exports come from North 
'America and the United States is the only 
oouniry—so its experts maimain—now 
able so add tubacantially to its output of gn^. 
; The implicattoos of this revolution began 
to be apfireciated in 1963 when the Soviet 
UnlcNi boii^ wheat from the United States 
Hblttia fdE Impact came only last week when 
^fMdcoc Johnson announced that in the 
Iconlqg cvpp year fanners would be allowed 
an plant anoiher 7*7 million acres of wheae, 
jbfinglflg die total up to 59*3 million acres 
land adding some 200 million bushels so their 
[produotldii in 1967 * This year's forecasted 
ompNC is i «400 million bushels^ of which 
about a quarter is so go so India, and for she 
Em dme in thirteen years atocks at die end 
lof June win, k Is estimated, be less than 600 
aaiUioa bus^s; this amount is now needed 
jlo meet domestic requirements for a year 
land is oonsidered a desirable reserve. 

I This dcamatic reversal of America's posi- 
Iwar policy of crying to restrict agricultural 
pioductioo, particularly of wheat, just as the 
! policy had achieved its purpose of getting rid 
of costly surpluses, was made more dramadc 
beonise die announcement came from the 
White House and came sooner than expected. 
Thus President Johnson hopes to counteract 
. Che unfortunate effect on the farmers, and on 
their votes an November’s congressional elec- 
dooi, of his efforts to check the recent rise in 
the cost of Jiving, which is mainly the result 
of higher prices for food, especially meat. 
According to the Republicans, the Adminis¬ 
tration is making the farmer '*its whipping 
boy " for the inflation that is due to Its own 
extravagant spending. The real importance 
of the wheat announcement, however, lies in 
its practical recognition that the Uni‘ted 
States is obliged to meet the needs of those 
parts of the world where ‘‘ the fertility of the 



us Dtfiartrnim of Aarteutiu^ 


people is outstripping the fertility of the soil." 

But not even the United States can go on 
meeting these needs for ever. Its experts 
uy diar by 1980 the exploding populations of 
Aria, Africa and Lain America will require 
770 nallion tons of grain a year, 300 million 
more than they consumed ki i960. The 
United States, with 350 million acres of crop¬ 
land tinder cultivation, now produces about 
175 million aons of grain annually and could 
a^ around 50 million tons if it used the 60 
million acres bf good arable land which have 
been retired since the war in the effort to 
reduce output For the moment the United 
Stases can provide as much grain as is essen¬ 
tial and apiwuontly phms 10 Imaease iu pro¬ 
duction to the maximum aa hut mb seenia 
advisable. In the long run, in 25 years or so, 
synthetic foods, algae from the oceans, 
deserts irrigated by desalted tea water and, 
above all, effective birth control may be¬ 
tween them divert the world from its present 
* coUirion course with starvation." 

In between, nevertheless, there is a gap 
during which famine can only be avoided, 
according 10 the Americana, by action along 
the Uncs which President Johnson's Food 
for Freedom proposals are intended to en¬ 
courage. This substitute for the 1954 Food 
for Peace programme (PL 480) is r^ly a 
holding operation, giving the hungry coun¬ 
tries a chance to save themselves since no 
one else can do it. In so far as possible food 
from the Uoked States will now have to be 
paid for eventually in dollars on very easy 
ternia—okihough probably not so easy as 
the President would like when (ingress has 
finished with the legislation. This, coupled 
with the fact that most shipments will now 
have to be bought on the market instead of 
coming from the governments surplus stocks, 
should inevem the recipient countries from 
taking American aid for granted and should 
stimulate thek desire to help themselves. 

Amcfkan experts, from young Peace Corps 
voluniecn to trained agronomists, cepcesent- 
kig private firms as well as govenunent 
agencies, will, k is promised, be there to assist 
the less advanced countries to reach die 
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point of *trike-(til’^in ipcfcariiig crop yields 
an acre, as die developed couDCries were 
forced to do once there was no more new 
land available 10 bring under culdvatum. 
There will be plenty of work for all the 
experts: hybrid seeds, straizu of livestock, 
fertilisers, peadcides, mechanical equipment, 
all need adaptation, if not completely new re- 
•earefa, to n^e thm suit varying oondkiflns. 
And ^ of this means capital, factories for 
producing machinery and cbemicala, elec¬ 
tricity, credit services, market and siotage 
facilities, guaranteed prices, if there is to be 
any worth-while expansion of food supplies. 

If k is suggested that such sophisticiitiQn 
bears fitde relation to real conditions!, that It 
is hopeless m try to aker the basic pdetem 
of life cf half the world’s people in a few 
years, American officials point to the impres- 
rive guns in food production that Irtve been 
achieved in Taiwan, Israel and Mexico. After 
rill, this is not a new departure nor an ex¬ 
clusively American one; it is only an imensi- 
fication of what has been attempted for years 
by both private groups and governmental 
organisations under a variety of foreign aid 
programmes. Today India is riie cenm of 
aoention because the need there is most 
urgent. Bur in futinc all Amcrioxn food aid 
is to be oondkkmal upon the recipients mak¬ 
ing efforts, which should include attempts to 
limit population, to become self-sufikient. 

Presidem Johnson has already used the 
power to influence foreign policy (notably in 
India, Pakistan and Egypt) which is avail¬ 
able to the only country with large quantities 
of food to spare in a hungry world. He 
values the flexibility which this gives him 
but there is a danger that Congress may res¬ 
trict this by denying help to countries which 
trade with either North Vietnam or Cuba. 
While there is no doubt that the Food for 
Freedom Bill will go through, with an in¬ 
crease of about 50 per cent in die annual sum 
—$2 billion at present—which may be spent 
on food for developing countiiii^-there are 
some people who fear that it will build up 
new surpluses at home as well as competition 
for Am^can farmers in their dollar-eaming 
export markets. In reply the Administration 
cui point ID increased commercial sales of 
American form oommodities in ^untries that 
have done well agriculturally—in Japan and 
in Europe^ for example—as standaida of 
living have gone up. 
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How many TIME International readers in business 
hold executive or managerial positions? 



8 out of 10. 


Presidents, owners, managing directors, chief engi 
neers, superintendents, department heads. These 
are some of the men who read TIME. Men at the top 
and those who will soon be there.(64% have a direct 
hand in company purchases.) In positions of high 
authority, as high*income consumers—they wield 


nm 


influence and buying power vastly outof proportion 
to their numbers.To them, TIME Magazine’s weekly 
evaluations of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, time is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place.. . in TIME. 


TIME hitarnational 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And thoir rcffionals. 
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THE BCOHOMIST XJAY W. I‘>h6 


There are many sides to B.I.P. Chemicals Limited: we make thermosetting resins 
for drip-dry shirts, paper tissues, boat hulls, decorative laminates, paints and furniture. 
We make thermosetting moulding powders and dough moulding compounds for every 
industry—from heavy duty switch gear, right through to domestic light switches and 
tableware. B.I.P. Chemicals Limited is a company within a group which covers every 
aspect of the plastics Industry... from manufacturing the raw materials at the largest 
amino plastics plant in Europe to supplying the moulds, machinery and production 
line facilities. Because of this, B.I.P. Chemicals Limited is uniquely qualified to satisfy 

the demands of industry and we would be happy to discuss-1 

any problems you may have related to the plastics industry. p==. . ■» 

B.I.P. Chemicals Limited • Oldbury • Birmingham'* tel: Broadwell 15511- 


A CoffffhJifty JW 
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Voice of reason 

L ast week Senator Fulbrighjt concluded his three wide-ranging 
and scholaiiy lectures Atnerican fordgn policy—the field 
in which he feels that his country has fallen most short of its 
ideals and its opportunities. The chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is criticised for not putting forward any 
practical alternative to the present course in Vietnam. It is the 
President, the Secretaries of State and Defence and the American 
Ambassador to Saigon, Mr Lodge, who have been reviewing this 
week the delicate and difficult birth of democracy in South Vietnam 
and the way the war is going; there is little doubt that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have been renewing their pressure for presi¬ 
dential permission to bomb North Vietnam’s supplies of oil at 
Hanoi and Haiphong. But it is Mr Fulbright’s experience that 
his criticism is less likely to affect the case in point than it is to 
affect some similar case in the future. It is in that hope—and 
defying the frustration with Vietnam which is so evident in Wash¬ 
ington—that he spoke to budding diplomats of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced Studies on the patriotic virtues of dissent. 

The danger which Senator Fulbright sees is that America, moved 
by moralistic aggression ”, is drifting toward the arrogance 
power which destroyed Nazi Germany. He deplores the brutal 
impact of American troops and resources on Vietnam’s fragile 
society and fears a war with China ; America, with no recent 
experience of r.^volution, lacks understanding of the excesses which 
have accompanied rebellion among the cruelly underprivileged, 
particularly in China and in Cuba. To Senator Goldwater such 
talk is close to treason ; last week he called for Mr Fulbright’s 
resignation. No doubt many Americans would agree ; Mr Ful¬ 
bright makes no secret of his sense of isolation. But he is encour¬ 
aged by the new capacity of Americans to tolerate dissent in time 
of war, however crudely expressed. Pickets W'crc even out in 
Princeton on Wednesday when the President, responding with a 
bid for support from the academic community, declared that for 
America power had meant agony, not arrogance, and that it was 
being used with restraint and for objectives w^hich responsible 
intellectuals could applaud—to defend freedom and the weak. 

Congress has a responsibility in foreign affairs which it has not 
discharged in recent years, due mainly, Mr Fulbright said, to the 
continuous crises which have forced the President to act and per¬ 
suaded Congress to follow. A cardinal illustration is the South¬ 
east Asia Resolution, adopted hurriedly in 1964 and without the 
limitations which delibijratinn would have advised. The only 
critics at that time were Senator Gruening and Senator Morse, 
who this week treated viewers to a bitter attack on the Secretary 
of State over the authoiity under which the war was being waged 
in Vietnam. It was candid of Mr Fulbright to admit his own 
failure in this matter ; he acted as floor manager for the Resolution. 

But the hearings on Vietnam and China which his committee has 
held this year and the others to follow snj^gest that a way is being 
found to air differences constructively and give Congress a respon¬ 
sible part to play in foreign affairs even in an age of crisis. 


Survival of the brightest? 

A merican males who arc university students may be forgiven 
if they think of examinations as a matter of life and death. 
For on Saturday, and three succeeding Saturdays, more than a 
million of them will be taking a three-hour general aptitude test 
to help their local conscription boards decide whether they should 
continue to receive exemptions from military service as students. 
The test is not mandatory. Without it, the board may use the 
student’s ranking among his classmates as a basis for deciding 
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whether he should be deferred. But a high tost score may holp 
to offset a poor academic performance. Needless to say, feelings 
against the examinations, revived from the days cf the Korean 
War, arc running high. There are daily picket lines in front of 
the offices of Science Research Associates of Chicago, the adminis¬ 
trators of the test, who are guarding their wastepaper baskets to 
make sure that no copies are stolen. The test has provided new 
fuel for the argument that Vieiaam is a ” poor man’s war”—the 
student from the uninlcUcctual home, w'orking his way through 
college, is probably most likely to fail. 

Even the use of university marks is controversial. Professors 
across the country are furious that Uieir B minuses and C pluses 
will be helping the military to choose soldiers. A California 
correspondent writes that at San Francisco State College, one of 
a network of 18 colleges which has even more students than the 
nine branches of the state university, the college’s Academic Senate, 
its policy-making body, instructed the authorities to refuse to 
disclose any student’s rank in his class to any draft board. More¬ 
over, the Senate urged that the college refuse to give house room 
for administration of the test. A statewide meeting for professors 
is set for May 21st so that all 18 colleges can consider whether 
to follow San Francisco into this rebellion. The question of class 
standing is particularly sensitive here because San Francisco State 
is a vast tran.sfcr-point for students moving up from colleges with 
lower standards or down when they cannot achieve passing marks 
at the University of California. 

There is widespread discontent over the unfairness of the present 
method of conscription. Perhaps the old system of a general lottery 
would be more just. Republicans in Congress have complained 
about the fuzziness of the draft’s order of priorities; some states 
arc taking married men (but not fathers), while others arc not. The 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff insists that Negroes are not 
bearing a disproportionate share of the risks in Vietnam ; in most 
units no more than 13 per cent of the men are Negroes. And Mr 
McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, is proud of how well the 
draft has worked ; 250,000 troops have been sent to Vietnam 
without any call-up of the reserves or without asking any man to 
spend more than a year in a combat zone. 


Safer at sea 

A merican officials are highly satisfied with the outcome of the 
emergency meeting in I^ondon to tighten international rules 
on making ships safe from fire. Although some of the British press 
laboured to show that the Americans were out to impose their 
own standards on everyone else, what the iflmericans really wanted, 
when they asked for the special session of the Maritime Safety 
Committee of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organ¬ 
isation, was an immediate improvement in methods of detecting 
and fighting firCsS on existing ships ; they were especially con¬ 
cerned about the older vessels which were not obliged to meet 
the conditions set by th; i960 international convention for the 
safety of life at sea. And the Americans feel that they achieved 
what they ivanted from the IMCO conference, which ended this 
week. As thw* result of its report the loopholes under which out- 
ef'date cruise ships could avoid expensive safety modifications have 
virtually been closed. Specific improvements were recommended 
for vessels built before 1952—reducing the use of combustible 
materials, for example—and the 44 countries which signed the i960 
convention were asked to see that these improvements were carried 
out without waiting for the formal machmery for amending the 
treaty to be activated. 

The potentially infiammatory issue of setting standards for ships 
yet to be built was tactfully handed to a subcommittee on fire 
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Unemployment 

Suddenly this year in 
America the announcement 
that unemployment has 
gone down again is greeted 
with a sigh instead of a 
cheer. Shortage of skilled 
labour is one of the chief 
inflationary pressures. In 
April the proportion of adult 
men out of work dropped to 
2.4 per cent the lowest rate 
for over 12 years. 

protection. It will study how best to combine the three methods 
acceptable under the i960 convention, including the so-called 
American system of keeping combustible material to a minimum 
and the “ British ” preference for water sprinklers. There will 
also be some hard thinking on new ways of training crews to fight 
fires and on how to deal with fires which begin in the engine 
room. All this will come as good news to the State Department, 
the Federal Maritime Administration and the Department of 
Commerce. They had been hoping to secure enough positive 
results from the London meeting to stave off the demands from 
some Congressmen and from the seamen's trade unions that foreign 
ships should either comply with the American rules on fire-proofing 
or stay away from American ports. 

But Congress will probably want to do something to provide 
greater protection for ship's passengers. Ninety people, most of 
them Americans, died in November when the Yarmouth Castle, 
a cruise ship under the Panamanian flag, burned and sank and 
last month two others died, although nearly 500 passengers escaped, 
when the Norwegian cruise ship Viking Princess caught fire in 
the Caribbean. More than 300,000 Americans take this kind of 
holiday every year and it is tempting for “ sail by night ” operators 
to buy old ships, dress them up and go into the cruise business. 
Congress has a number of tough remedies before it, including 
one proposed by the Adnunistration which would require all 
advertisements for cruises to say which standards of safety— 
American or international—are being met. 

Fair California 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

N November, 1964, over two-thirds of the Californians who went 
to the polls voted to alter their State Constitution so that 
property-owners would have the right to practise racial discrimina¬ 
tion in letting and selling houses ; this change repealed laws on the 
statute books which, in theory at least, gave Negroes and other 
minorities the right to live where they pleased. The knowledge 
that voters in the largest of the fifty states were prepared to make 
California the first state expressly to declare racial discrimination 
constitutional helps to explain why members of Congress are so 
hostile to the President's current proposal for a national fair housing 
law—especially in an electioa year. 

But on Tuesday the CaUfomian Supreme Court, which had 
already thrown out a vote to outlaw pay-television in the state, 
again reversed the voters. State constitutions must conform to 
the United States Constitution and for the majority of five Justices 
(two dissented) Justice Peek wrote that it was now beyond dispute 
that the Fourteenth Amendment outlawed racial discrimination in 
housing. One result of this decision wiU be to unlock about $280 
million for urban redevelopment which had been allocated to 
specific projects in California; hundreds of millions more dollars 
were held up eighteen months ago because a pledge of non¬ 
discrimination is required wherever federal funds are involved. 
Whether the property interests which led the fight to legalise. 


discrimination will attempt anything so obviously unpromising as 
an appeal to the United States Supreme Court is uncertain. 

On the track of the F-111 

FROM A SPECIAl CORRESPONDENT 

GHOST called TFX haunts the halls of Congress. Its re¬ 
incarnation is the F-iii fighter-bomber aircraft that is to 
have a double life, serving both the Air Force and the Navy. Three 
years ago the TFX was a cause cel^bre with Senator McClellan's 
redoubtable investigating committee claiming that the chosen 
model, being built by the General Dynamics Corporation, was 
the wrong aircraft for the job. The ^nator with the face of a 
bloodhound backed the one proposed by the Boeing company 
and he is still hot on the scent. Nothing in the Department of 
Defence is given less publicity than the rising cost of the F-iii ; 
everything financial about it is classified information but the 
accountant.s have been forced to admit that the original $2.8 million 
for each aircraft is now up to $4.6 million. The British contract 
to purchase the F-iii at $6 million each may turn out to be a 
bargain before the drama reaches its climax. And if the Senator 
from Arkansas has his way he will bz the one to force the issue 
when the costs a unit can be fixed. Obviously he sees himself as 
eventually being justified after another colourful hearing. 

Mr McClellan has been unearthing scandals and waste in other 
fields of government activity but his heart belongs to TFX and 
he would push everything aside overnight if he felt that the time 
was ripe for this hearing on his grand scale. He is always ready 
to act against “ the McNamara crew ” but so far he does nor have 
enough evidence. The total cost of the contract is up to a mini¬ 
mum of $6.5 billion and it may be edging toward $10 billion. The 
original cost was $4.6 billion for upwards of 1,500 planes. A 
slash has brought the number to be produced down to around a 
thousand F-i 1 is with the British quota added on top. The Senator 
is convinced that a hearing will be forthcoming but the facts must 
harden further and his investigators, while sniffing continually, 
arc not sure that the pay-off will be dug up this year, especially 
since the congressional session is likely to be fairly short because 
of the November elections. 

The Senator has his lines out to the Navy Department, where 
eventually the critical evidence may come to the surface'. ^Admirals, 
who watch keenly the statistics on the development of the F-iii, 
know that the weight of the really large carrier-borne version is 
almost certain to end up at between 70,000 and 80,000 lb. 
From the naval point of view this is an extremely awkward size. 
While it will carry adequate fuel, this will not be as much as the 
Navy feels is normal. The range will be useful but still marginal 
and the sailors are unhappy about stuffing the unwieldy F-iii 
into the aircraft carriers' lifts. Even if the engineers, who are now 
working on the F-iii, can bring it to its promised 2-mach-plus 
speed, the admirals see it as a weapon imposed upon them by a 
Defence Secretary who put saving money above all. Thus one 
day the Navy may be reached by the McQellan committee. 

What intrigues observers is the political future of the F-iii. 
Many are still convinced that when, over three years ago, the 
contract went to General Dynamics at Fort Worth, Texas, the 
practical choice between the versions was a toss-up and that political 
pressures took over. After all, the Boeing aircraft would have 
been manufactured in Wichita, Kansas, and what is the vote of 
Kansas when compared to the vote of Texas ? Today the Texan 
in the White House is, to say the least, conscious of the TFX-cum- 
F-iii.'^ Many of his best friends in his native state are deeply 
enmeshed in die financing of this two-headed Air Force-Navy freak, 
as the generals and admirals unhappily call it. This is one reason 
why it is taking time for Senator McClellan to piece together a 
case for his view that the F-xii is becoming unreasonably costly. 
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company directors talk about oaii* 

About indh idual armchair ba^feaM 
and are they superior to the 
conventional bcjich lypc? Ab0p| sileriil^ 
and what a virtue it is in a CJWcj ff . ■jjjl 
enabling one to him the back 
into a 70 iiiph office. Al:^ut prestige^ 
and how important it is to drive 
the right kind of cai\..and what a joy 
w^hen the right kind of cau* also 
happens to be such a luxurious pleasure to drive. 


After thfe mieJ^tmg, 



Then, like so many directors, 
they drive proudly back to the office 
in their Rover 3-Litres. 



Rover 3-Litre. The car tells you 
about the inun. Strong, silent, 
comfort loving, high-powered. 

See your Rover dealer. Take a 
lest drive. Mk II from £1,707.11.7. 
Mk III from £1,818.4.7 (iuc. PT). 

BOVER3-LITRE 

The Rom Gommoy liimtod, 

IVaVwlAsWif^. Londuti onii 
Psvonihire House, Piccndilly. 
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^COTCH-wliislisr cscoc^Sf 
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Access to Japan’s Industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi ShoJI 


There arc good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji’s special relationship with 
the Mitsubishi group ( 40 of Japan's largest corporations) and 
its association with other major manufacturers give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10 , 000 — 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Wliatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it 
With 70 branches and associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than your 
telephone. 


Qbiipral lmp«rt«r« & Exportprs 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Hppd Offices Mcrunouchl, Tokyo, Japan 
Lonaen Branch; Bow Balls Houaa. Broad Straat, London, E.C. 4 Tol. CITy 3292 
Overeeea Trade Network: Dfissaldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Athana, Baograd, 
Bucharest, Moscow, Madrid and 60 other major cities around the world. 
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Turning insiders out 

I K trading on the American stock market, at least, the outsider 
has a champion. This week a court in New York is hearing 
the charges brought by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
against the Texas Gulf Sulphur Corporation and thirteen of its 
directors, executives and employees. Some time ago Texas Gulf 
made a rich strike of copper, zinc and silver in Ontario and these 
insiders ” arc charged with buying up shares in the company— 
and passing tips to other people—on the strength of information 
not available at the time to the public. The company itself is 
accused of having issued a misleading press release minimising 
the value of the fbd. The defendants contend that its worth was 
not proven until just before April i6,1964, the day the importance 
of the strike was announced publicly. But the SEC, noting that 
the price of Texas Gulf shares rose from $17 each in November, 
1963, when the first drilling was made, to $34 on April 16, 1964, 
(it stands at $97 today), is asking that the profits made by the 
insiders be returned to the people from whom they bought shares. 
There are already about sixty claims for damages from other sellers. 

The possibility of new restrictions on insiders was raised last 
week when the SEC amended its charges against Mr Thomas 
Lamont, a director of Texas Gulf, who had already been accused 
of tipping off the Morgan Guaranty Bank, of which he is also 
a director, to buy the shares. He is now charged with illegally 
buying shares on his own account. This purchase took place 
after the news of the discovery was on the financial tapes, but 
the SEC argues that the public had not been given sufficient time 
to evaluate the announcement. Partly as a result of the Texas 
Gulf case, the definition of an insider is also being broadened. 
In the past executives, directors and major shareholders (with 
over 10 per cent of the stock) of a company were required to 
report their holdings to the SEC. Now the holdings of their 
wives, children, parents and anyone else providing them with a 
'' beneficial interestmust be reported. 

Prices can also be affected when companies buy up their own 
shares, as they frequently do, often quite legitimately. Just this 
week Genesco, Inc., promised the SEC that it would limit the 
buying of its own shares for employee stock-purchase plans and 
a trust, all controlled by executives of the firm. Since 1961 
Genesco has accounted indirectly for as much as three-quarters 
of the trading in its own shares on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The opportunity for manipulation is most suspect when the firm in 
question is acquiring oriier ones through an exchange of shares. 
In a case brought last month the Georgia-Pacific Corporation is 
charged by the SEC with practising ** fraud and deceit upon the 
shareholders of five companies which it acquired. It is alleged that, 
by pushing up the value of its own shares, it had to provide fewer 
of them for each of these purchases. 


A university for students 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

OR the second year in succession Dr Clark Kerr, the president 
of the University of Califomia, has been bitterly attacked 
for permitting too much freedom by a subcommittee of the State 
Legislature, which finances this great, sprawling multi-versity.” 
This time all five members di the subcommittee signed the report, 
whidi accused Dr Kerr of allowing the branch at Berkeley to 
become a hotbed of disloyalty, communism and immorality. Last 
year the subcommittee's chairman, Senator Bums, was supported 
by only one of its members. At that rime Dr Kerr called its 
report full of half-tmths and distortions; he denied that com¬ 
munists had directed the 1964-65 Free Speech Movement (which 
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led to the arrest of 700 students) or that there were communists 
among the staff. Last week be renewed his challenge to the sub* 
committee to waive its legal immunity to libel suits and repeated his 
faith that academic freedom and progress go hand in hand. 

A clear example is the way in which the student upheaval of 
1964-65 has been convened from a negative rebellion—against 
stultified administration, mass-production methods of instruction 
and excessive emphasis on research—into a positive force for 
refonn. Much of the credit goes to Professor Martin Meyerson, 
who was acting Chancellor of the University during the crisis; 
he used the students' challenge to set in motion fresh thinking at 
Berkeley about die part a university should play and about the 
innovations which were needed. 

This open-mindedness has led to a study of higher education 
which is being hailed as the most important since Harvard Univer¬ 
sity issued its report on “ General Education in a Free Society " 
in 1945. The Californian study, popularly called the Muscatine 
report for the Professor of English who headed the nine-man 
committee which drafted it, was put in motion last spring when 
Dr Meyerson proposed that the staff examine “ways in which 
the traditions of humane teaching and scientific inquiry can best 
be advanced under the conditions erf size and scale which confront 
our university community.” Already Berkeley’s Academic Senate 
has accepted the report's key proposal. This calls for the creation 
of a six-man Board of Educational Development to encourage a 
limitless variety of new approaches in all schools of the university. 

Some mem^rs of the Muscatine committee at first favoured 
two years of compulsory general education for every student—a 
requirement at a number of American universities and colleges. 
But in the end the report advocated a “ rich pluralism ” which 
would provide Berkeley's diverse and changing body of students 
with the widest possible choices. It would make the best use 
of what is Berkeley's greatest asset as well as its great problem: 
its size. The report also invites “ substantial experimentation ” 
in teaching meth^s, in new class activities and in the content of 
courses. It even suggests ad hoc glasses to take advantage of sub¬ 
jects which interest students at the moment, such as Vietnam or 
free speech. It urges the university to set up new courses embracing 
different departments and disciplines and to improve those being 
given to synthesise learning. 

Students at Berkeley already enjoy as much academic flexibility 
as any Americans seeking recognised degrees, but the report argues 
for even wider variety in order to permit more individuality in the 
learning process. New methods of marking are proposed, new 
ways of bringing distinguished non-academics in as lecturers, 
smaller classes and the recognition that the voluntary activities 
of many students—such as teaching the poor and welfare work— 
are a genuine factor in learning and need some link with the 
university. The report argues that students should be able to 
seek the instruction which is most meaningful to them and should 
have closer contact with the staff. The importance of good teach¬ 
ing is emphasised and the need to give it something which teaching 
has not generally enjoyed at American universities: the intellectual 
dignity and importance now accorded to research. 

The Muscatine report comes at a time when there is a great 
upsurge of American—and, indeed, of international—^interest in 
re-examining the part to be played by the university in a growing 
and changing society. This week, at Beverly H^s, California, 
there has been a “convocation on the university in America” 
called by the Centre for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
Taking part were academics and distinguished non-academic figures 
from all over the country and from as far afield as Clare College, 
Cambridge. Dr Hutchins, once the controversial chancellor of 
the University of Chicago and now president of the Centre, sub¬ 
mitted a characteristically audacious suggestion: that universities 
eliminate the first two years of their present four-year courses 
leading to the BA degree and admit only the most capable students. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 

In the industrial processes that produce his means 
for living, man creates for himself sta^ering 
problems of waste disposal or purification. Fort- 
unately Simon stand between man and some of 
the worst consequenccM. Simon plant in various 
forms extracts dust produced in manufacture 
before it has a chance to pollute the atmosphere, 
turns harmful industrial effiuent into disposable 
water, and town refuae into saleable compost. In 
positive ways like these Simon help responsible 
people to maintain the environment that makes 
life worth living. 



STOCKPORT ENGIAND 
and StUON HOUSE, 

DOVER STREET. LONDON W.:. 


Simon Engineering Review 
No 6 contains an article 
on the legal aspects of 
industrial effluent 
Send now for your free copy. 
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Classless 

Tories 

T he Conservatives’ twin loyalties to 
tradition and discipline are likely to be 
in some mutual conflict following Mr 
Edward du Gann’s (i.e. Mr Edward 
Heath’s) round robin to 700 would-be pro¬ 
spective parliamentary candidates asking 
them rather pointedly if they still wish to 
be available for local parties’ selection pro¬ 
cedures. The two Teds have also stopped 
any current candidate-picking until they get 
their replies and have finished axeing up to 
half the total. (Their point will not be lost 
either on those Tory MPs whose usefulness 
will be visibly limited after 1970.) The 
object, of course, is modernisation, which 
means the classless image or membership 
of the imagelcss class. This is enjoyed by 
Mr Heath himself (Chatham House, Rams¬ 
gate and Balliol) and aspired to by both 
Mr du Cann (Woodbridge and St John’s, 
Oxford) as party chairman and Mr Geoffrey 
Johnson Smith (Charterhouse and Lincoln) 
as vice-chairman in charge of candidates. 
To be classless in Conservative circles in¬ 
volves having something to do with industry 
either as a risen manager or as a real, live 
trade unionist. Being a female will be very 
welcome and we must now sec how many 
lady millwrights get adopted for safe Con¬ 
servative scats. 

Although the 1964 election saw a doubl¬ 
ing of the number of Conservative trade 
unionists in the Commpns (Sir Ted Brown 
of Bath joining Mr Ray Mawby of Totnes), 
there is still plenty of room for improve¬ 
ment. The older Tory prejudices against 
such worthy, if rather rare, chaps being 
adopted as candidates in winnable seats may 
now, however, be reinforced by sounder 
modern arguments. Even Labour’s serried 
trade union ranks arc worried now by in¬ 
exorable social changes. When working 
class boys go to the comprehensive rather 
than the modern school and thence to the 
tech, or even university rather than into a 
workshop apprenticeship, where will the 
unions’ young organising and political talent 
be found? Mr du Cann may be caught this 
way too. Will he fall back, like Labour, on 
recruiting university dons? 

Nothing concentrates a party’s mind (and 
especially the Tory mind) so wonderfully 
as repeated defeat at the polls. Mr Heath 
will undoubtedly be far better at spring 
cleaning than Churchill was after 1945 as 
he will personally guide tactical, personnel 
and policy reforms. He will need no Oliver 
Stanley, Henry Brooke or R. A. Butler to 



pursue party change almost by stealth. 
Aided by the dropping away of defeated 
veterans (Sir Rolf Williams of Exeter is 
standing down) the peerages due fur several 
ex-nabobs and the good sharp shove dis¬ 
creetly administered in private to which an 


ABORTION 

Reform or 
Restriction? 

L ord silkin’s bill for amending the abor¬ 
tion law was given a second reading 
this week in the House of Lords without a 
division. Its avowed purpose is, first, to 
translate case law into statute law and 
remove any fear of acting illegally that a 
doctor may have in agreeing to terminate 
a pregnancy on the grounds of the mother’s 
healih. Secondly, it adds to these grounds 
by providing that abortion may be carried 
cut where “ there is a substantial risk ” that 
the child would “ suffer from such . . . 
abnormalities as to deprive it of any 
prospect of reasonable enjoyment of life,” 
and if the woman is “ a defective ” or under 
sixteen when she became pregnant. Thirdly, 
it is hoped by the bill to confine legal abor¬ 
tions to those carried out by health service 
doctors in health service hospitals or in 
nursing homes or other institutions 
approved for this purpose by the Minister 
of Health. Fourthly, it provides for notifi¬ 
cation of the abortion to the Ministry of 
Health. 

The last two provisions may well make it 

* The Nameless; Abortion in Britain Today. 
By Paul Ferris. Hutchinson. 172 pages, 215 



cx-chief whip like Mr Heath is no stranger, 
the Tories could present an excellent lot of 
candidates by 1970. But a lot will depend 
on who has the money to run the party 
between now and 1970—Central Office or 
the local associations. 


more difficult to obtain what, in a book^ 
published this week^ Mr Paul Ferris calls 
the West End legal abortion—the clan¬ 
destine operations, covered by the necessary 
psychiatric opinion, that are now under¬ 
taken by doctors for payment in, often, 
unsavoury nursing homes. No one 
should regret the passing of this trade 
if the real need that it fuLflls could be met 
elsewhere. But would it ? Mr Ferris cites 
cases of women who appeared to have 
had good grounds for a health service abor¬ 
tion being refused one. In fact, at a con¬ 
ference on abortion held by the Family 
Planning Association last month, it was clear 
that the chief ob^aclc to more health ser¬ 
vice abortions (there arc probably now 
about 3,000 a year) is not the law, which 
liberal doctors fear might become more 
restrictive if codified, but the attitude of 
individual surgeons. Some hate doing the 
operation: partly because it goes against 
all their instincts and training; partly 
because of the public relations problem 
involved in hospitals, where so many of the 
nurses are Irish Roman Catholics or of 
other strong religious beliefs. One can 
respect these surgeons’ attitude. But ought 
they not, if their attitude to abortion is 
emotional, always pass on a case to a less 
squeamish colleague? No such suggestion 
appeared in a report on abortion adopted in 
March by the council of the Royal College 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 

Even if most gynaecologists accepted 
abortion as, to quote one of the conference’s 
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ftiolutioDS ** a nonoal tnd proper part of 
Midr] practice,” illegal abortion wodd still 
flourulL How much of it there is in^ritain 
is Tsriously estimated, from calculations of 
deaith rates, at below 50,000 or around 
100,000 cases a year. But the total is really 
anybody’s guess. What is certain is that 
if a woman is determined to have an abor¬ 
tion, she will get one, and if she is refused 
a legal one she will go elsewhere—nor is 
the illegal abortion nearly so daiiKrous as 
has often been made out. Lord SiUdn’s 
bill will make little diflFercnce to this demand 
for abortion from the stable unmarried ml 
and from the married woman who has 
simply decided that she cannot bear another 
child. At the moment they are dependent 
on others for *the relief of their pexspi^ 
miaery. What would be the legal and aocnl 
implications of the discovery <» an abofdng 
^tbac would enable them to be mistresses 
m their own &te ? 


Juries Again 

T m Court of Appeal recently refused 
to order a retrial of a case where the 
entire jury swore out affidavits that they had 
given a wrong answer to a question |^t to 
them by the judge* The case concerned 
defamation, and the jury had to answer a 
list of thirteen questions of some oomplica- 
cioQ. They arose from a libel action brou^ 
by a Staffordshire fanner, Mr Alfred Boston, 
against a firm of auctioneers over a circular 
they had issued and a broadcast they had 
partiy instigated in the ITV programme 
FoUce 5. At an auction in 196a a man ^ving 
his name as " Boston of ” bid for 

three pigs and then vanished with the pigs 
without paying for them. Neither the pigs 
nor the man have ever been found. The 
auctioneers then sent out a circular about 
the theft warning a number of fellow auc- 
tioiieecs and mentioning the name “ Boston 
of Rugdey ” and the item was also included 
in Police 5. A Mr Alfred Boston, who in 
fact was k Rugdey, daimed that he had 
been libelled and brought an action. 

The case turned on two questions. First 
was the circular defamatory, and second, if 
so, was it privileged? It could only be a 
case of qualified not absolute privily, and 
this dq)endcd on whether the original 
auctioneer had a duty to transmit informa¬ 
tion about the theft and whether there was 
an interest in o±er auctioneers and the 
public in general in receiving such informa¬ 
tion. The judge held that tiiese conditions 
were fulfilled and that the case was one of 
qualified privilege. This privilege would 
bt defeated if it could be shown diat those 
giving the information had been actuated 
by malice, and the vital question put to the 
jury was whether the auctioneers were so 
motivated. To this they answered no. 

Malice is a notoriously difficult legal con¬ 
cept but the judge put it as dearly ^as 
possible to the jury, tellb^ them that 
Malice has been defined as mcluding any 
motives of personal ill-will or spite, but is 


not confined to this. It extends to any in* 
direct or improper motive.” From subse¬ 
quent comments of the members of the jury 
it is dear that not all of them understood^ 
the importance or significance of the ques¬ 
tion they were answering. Some of them 
wanted the plaintiff to get his damages even 
though they agreed that there had been no 
malice in the legal sense. One juxyman was 
afraid that if he said the police were 
malidous he would be calling them liars: 
another that he would be opening famself 
to legal action. A third revealed that owing 
to the noise of carpenters hammering in a 
room next door he could not hear what the 
judge was saying. 

The Court of Appeal was quite right in 
its dedsioQ not to reopen the case. The 
principle has long been established that 
evidence of what passes between jurors in 
the jury room is not given in court and 
that their decision once reached is final. 
Sudi a rule is in the best interests of both 
juries and litigants. Without it trials could 
be endlessly re-opened and juries would be 
continually approached to c^ge their ver¬ 
dicts. On occasions tins rule can work in¬ 
justice; but the present case does not appear 
to have been one of them. The i%bt ksson 
of the case is either that complicated divil 
cases should not be put to juries but should 
be tried by a judge alcme, or that juries 
should be given ad&tional aid in court. The 
report of Lord Morris’s committee last year 
showed how many obstades to effidency 
juries are confronted with. The absurd 
rule is still followed that juries are not 
allowed even to take any notes. The 
Rugeley case was an extrenidy lengthy one 
lasting many days and involving costs in 
excess of £20,000, A powerful argument 
for allowing such cases to be tried by a 
judge alone is that costs could probably be 
reduced. In criminal cases, where issues of 
liberty are involved, juries should certainly 
be retained, but their utility in the few 
remainmg categories of dvil cases in ^cii 
they are empk)^ is arguable. But if there 
are to be juries th^ should be efficient 
juries. The Morris report should be 
speedily implemented. 


Box fighting 

T he battle over the televising of the fight 
on May 2isc between Mi&ammad All 
and Hcnxy Cc^er, the first hcavy-wd^t 
fight of world importance to be held in ms 
coimtry for a long time, is a splendid affair. 
On your right you have the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation and the various inde¬ 
pendent television companies: on your left 
Mr Jarvis Astaire, of Viewsport. View- 
sport is a subsidiary of the Hurst Park Syn¬ 
dicate, formerly owners of a racecourse near 
London, and now owners of betting shops 
an4 golf driving ranges, and promoten of 
all-in wrestling. Viewsport owns all rights 
to film or tdevise the contest. The basic 
cause of the row is that the BBC and ITA 


see in Viewsport a serious contender for 
big sporting eveiuts« 

A few major events, l&e the Grand 
National and the Derby, are not up for bid¬ 
ding, but many others are (on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to 

satellites). Viewsport has tapped a market 
which American experience has proved to 
be rich—^people who are prepared to go and 
see outstanding sporting or other events 
on large-screen television in cinemas and 
pay up to £10 for the privil^c, and Pay- 
TV viewers prepared to put in £2 for tne 
fight. Big fights have the necessary appeal; 
so does, for instance, the Indianapolis 500- 
mile car race—^Viewsjport’s next show. 

Theoretically the fi^t could be simul¬ 
taneously transmitted to Europe. But the 
British broadcasting authorities have per¬ 
suaded the European Broadcasting Union 
not to allow the transmission of tiie fi^t 
over Eurovision, on the grounds that it has 
been denied to the BBC and ITA, This is 
absurd, for the same conditions apply to 
many football matches transmitted live to 
Europe, but denied simultaneous showings 
here. The Rank Oirganisatioii has offered to 
make a film of the fight, which they will 
show in their 300 odd cinemas here, start¬ 
ing the day Ater the fight, and sell to 
Europe. Mr Astaire’s proposition to the 
television organisations would net him 
much more—probably £50,000, for a live 
showing of the weigh-in during Saturday 
afternoon's sports programmes, combined 
with interviews with the boxers, a live 
showing of the fight to Europe, on which 
die television authorities would draw com¬ 
missions, and simultaneous showing of the 
^hit on both channels on the Sunday even¬ 
ing after the fight The sum involved lodts 
more reasonable when it is recalled that the 
BBC has paid over £20,000 for such rights 
in the past, while its share this time would 
be only £15,000. But the fight promoters 
reckon that even the £70,000 offered by the 
TV people for a live showing in Britain 
would not compensate for lost takings at 
the fight itself, ait Highbury Stadium. 

The broadcasting authorities hoped to 
lobby the government into preserving their 
duopoly on the dubious grounds that they 
had some sort of prescriptive right to the 
showing of all sports events—which are 
after all private promotions—and not just 
to the few events deemed of ** national im¬ 
portance ” in the Television Act. But the 
Postmaster General has gone out of his 
way to stick up for Mr Astaire, and the 
Post Office is happily, providing the land 
lines needed to take tfaC/fight all over the 
country. Viewsport may Ibsc money over 
the fight^ because its calculations assimed 
the receipt of sums from television rights 
that it cannot hope to get from Rank, but 
the points are made. Pay-TV has received 
a much-needed boost, and the massive pub¬ 
licity it wanted; and, the broadcasting 
authorities now have a real ccxnpetitor for 
tile most interesting sporting events. In the 
past die duopoly has workd to keep down 
fees, with the BBC pleading poverty, and 
the commercial boys oeing just plain mean. 
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_ SASpitality (hospitality Scandinavian-styie) is lavished on you everywhere 

you fly SAS. We don't just get you there, anywhere in the world, jet fast. We pamper, indulge, 
spoil you . . . pretty hostesses, delicious food, sheer splendid luxury. Savour a sample of 
SASpitality next time you fly—anywhere in the world. 
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PYREX* brand borosilicate glass is more than tough. 
More than supremely resistant to chemical attack. It iS 
inhospitable to dirt. An impossible breeding ground for 
scale. And a very reluctant expander under heat (big 
and sudden changes in temperature are withstood with' 
out breaking). Little wonder therefore that it is used.not 
only to carry a multitude of chemicals in industry, but 
also lit construct heat exchangers of the type used to 


cool hot sulphuric acid. What's in PYREX* for you ? 
Ask Jobling, the people who make it. ® fleghisred Trade Mark 

PYREX IS JOBLINGLASS 

A MATERId^L SUCCESS IN INDUSTRY TODAY 

JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTO. WEAR GLASS WORKS, SUNDERLAND, EN6UND 
Telephone: 57251. Telex: 53146 Jtsf 
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Make Your Own Plan 


Development Planning 
By W. Arthur Lewis. 

Allen and Unwin. 278 pages. 30s. cloth- 
bound, 18s. paperbound. 

Sir Arthur Lewis is one of the wisest of 
living economists. A native of the West 
Indies; in his early thirties just after the 
war Professor of Economics at Manchester 
(and thus probably the first Negro to hold 
a major chair at a major English university); 
since then inevitably active as an adviser 
in the developing world; he writes now 
from Princettm what he modestly calls ** a 
short and simple introduction *’ for people 
in developing countries whose lives are 
affected by ** those Plans.” But this book 
is much more than that. It is a do-it-your¬ 
self manual for developing countries’ econo¬ 
mists and civil servants—often very 
inexperienced men—^who are doing it them¬ 
selves. If they heed it, and they will find 
no other handbook on their job half so 
readable and succinct, it could be one of 
the most important instructional manuals 
ever. 

Not that Sir Arthur is a devoted planner, 
in the sense that he does not encourage 
immature countries to try to set detailed 
(and often meaningless) production targets 
for industries in the private sector of their 
economies. When a country is in the 
export-driven stage, as most of the youngest 
countries arc, then the planners should con¬ 
centrate on finding new physical resources 
and exploiting new techmques. When a 
country reaches the second or import-sub¬ 
stitution stage, then ” the basic data ” for 
planners’ use should be “ the trade returns 
and consultants’ reports on the feasibility 
and cost eff manufacturing various commo¬ 
dities at home.” The situation is different 
in an economy driven mainly by an expand¬ 
ing home market; here the input-output 
matrix (the compilation of which he 
describes) can become a useful tool. But 
he points out that only a few large under¬ 
developed countries, most notably India, 
have reached that stage. 

However, even in younger and smaller 
countries, he does bdieve in the sort of 
planning which adds order to government 
expenditure, which allows financial 
resources and manpower requirements to 
be carefully assessed. For that sort irf plan¬ 
ning, the Lewis rules flow out from these 
pages ki a steady stream, never shirking an 
issue, never relapsing into verbosity, adding 
up to a brilliant and gently integrated whole. 


the product of an astonishingly well ordered 
mind. Except whbn poor countries have 
mineral or other exportable resources, whose 
exploitation requires high capita] intensity, 
they should remember that their techniques 
should normally be less capital-intensive 
than those of richer countries. One 
especial sin of many development plans is 
that an excessive proponion cf investment 
goes into capital-intensive urban projects 
rather than into labour-intensive rural pro¬ 
jects, because the rate of interest is too low 
in the towns and too high in the country¬ 
side. At a very early stage it becomes 
apparent that the overdl rate of growth of 
an under-developed country depends pri¬ 
marily on the rate of growth of its agri¬ 
culture. Manufacturing industry is such a 
small sector that, unless a breakthrough in 
agriculture or mining is expected, it is 
unrealistic to assume an annual growth rate 
of even 5 per cent. Two major aims should 
therefore be to raise agricultural produc¬ 
tivity as quickly as possible ; and—although 
this is fearfully difficult—to try to prevent 
a growing gap between wages in the modern 
seacr and earnings in the traditional sector, 
because such a gap is bound to convert 
disguised unemployment into open 
unemployment. Su* Arthur wants develop¬ 
ing countries to strive for an incomes policy 
which keeps unskilled wages in industry 
only about 50 per cent above average 
agricultural incomes. 

Sir Arthur propounds his ground rules 
for raising agricultural productivity and for 
developing an incomes policy, in passages 
where he may be regarded as rather ri^t 
wing. He propounds his ground rules for 
taxing foreign and other businessmen (” tax 
profits as heavily as they can bear without 
reducing gross private investment below 15 
per cent oi national income ”) in a passage 
which is more left cf centre. He sets out 
his recommendations for regional planning; 

” do not spread development funds evenly 
over the country; go for areas with the 
greatest growth ^tential; but try to restrict 
the further growth of cities with populations 
in excess of 500,000 and to develop a limited 
number of other urban centres.” He lays 
down rules: for education (secondary edu¬ 
cation should have priority over primary 
and university education, there can never 
be too many techmeians, engineers or 
scientists); for planning periods and the 
need for one year plans as oootroUiog 
authorities over long-temi expressions 
hope (in a passage mat Mr Cieorge Brown 
should read); phis some admirable advice 


on the right priorities in establnhing a civil 
service struaure, and on the dcsiraDility of 
training or hiring high grade spec^sts in 
the methods of securing fordgn aid. 

Just occasionally, this reviewer finds him¬ 
self more optimistic than Sir Arthur about 
the prospects for development m the poor 
countries of the modern world, particulariy 
about the scope for expanding manufactur¬ 
ing production with sub-smiled labour. 
However, as his most krtive readers—the 
second-dass underpiraduates of five years 
ago, who are planning the vrimle economies 
of new countries today—will be far too 
Gjptimistic by nature, his emphasis is of the 
right kind. The whote booK gushes forth 
copious draughts of detailed commonsense, 
right down close to the roots of the elephant 
grass. 

Free Enterprise 

The Great Salad OU Swindle 

By Norman C. Miller. 

Gollancz. 256 pages. 28s. 

Perhaps one day the Central Intelligence 
Agency will reveal that this book was part 
of the communists’ psychological waifare 
against the west. If so, it is a devilish 
cunning plot, for not only is the story of 
Tino de Angelis’s $150 million fraud a 
paralysing indictment of the dark, greedy 
face of capitalism, it is all true. Yet at the 
end of the one action that was at last 
brought against de Angelis, the ju^e 
launched into a panegyric on free enterprise, 
saying that de Angelis ” exemplified what 
can be achieved with only a little backing 
or influence, by courage and vision” and 
holding up his success as proof that America 
has “ a workable democracy.” And he gave 
dc Angelis the relatively light sentence of 
ten years, to be revised after closer study. 

What was this achievement of de 
Angelis ? He built up a commodities trad¬ 
ing empire that got a i^ht grip on exports 
of surplus vegetable oil under the govern¬ 
ment “Food for Peace” programme and 
was eventually turning over hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. But the whole ram¬ 
shackle, uneconomic, badly-run operation 
was financed with enormous loans advanced 
by banks against the collateral of oil that did 
not exist. The collateral was mainly, in 
fact, the slips of paper issued by a ware- 
houskig subsidiary of American Express, 
wliidi was supposed to be looking met the 
oil. Brokers, operatiDg for de Angelis in 
the futures market, only required small 
margins to cover the trading and this too 
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in die em} was covered by the slips. The 
fmid vm disoovered only when cl^ nttrtet 
for oils, in which de Angelis was 8|£ci^|igting 
heavily, turned against him md left him 
holding futures oontiacts which he could 
not finance. The crash, in 1963, was 
colossal: commodities brdcers went out of 
business and banks all over the world lost 
millions. Mr Miller estimates that, in all, 
perhaps $200 million was lost. 

The extraordinary thing was that the 
money was ever advanced. For de Angelis 
had already been bankrupt; he had been 
up on a criminal charge ; he had cheated 
even the American government on contracts. 
All of which would have been in the Dunn 
and Braditreet report on him that the banks 
and brokers must have read. But one way 
and anotiber he bribed bis way past all 
barriers. American Express was greedy for 
his business, so greedy k never really 
followed up repeated tips that its good name 
was being us^ to cover a fraud. The 
brokers were greedy for the huge volume of 
de Angelis^s trading even when his slips 
covered more oil tlmn was in store in the 
whole of America. The banks were greedy 
for the high interest rates he paid. (His 
criminal connections were no drawback. 
One banker found rumours that de Angelis 
was tied up with the Mafia reassuring. He 
felt that he could rely on Mafia money.) And 
his employees were greedy for the absurdly 
high salaries he paid for their loyalty. In 
a sense this tale (told in the compelling^ but 
luridly written-up, detail which won Mr 
Miller a Pulitzer Prize for his coverage of 
it in the Wall Street Journal) has a happy 
ending. The banks lost by far the greatest 
part (? the gigantic sums involved—as they 
richly deserv^ to. But the lesson seems too 
hard to learn. Very little has been done to 
tighten up the system that made de Angelis’s 
fraud possible. There is too much profk 
in the dd ways for anyone to want to change 
them. 

Inside Views of Europe 

The European Idea 

By Lord Gladwyn. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 171 pages. 25s. 

Speaking European: The Anglo- 
Continental Cleavage 
By W. Horsfall Carter. 

AUen and Unwin, 223 pages. 28s. 

Both these books are tracts. But while Lord 
Gladwyn owns to the instincts of a 
pamphleteer ’’ and revels in the opportunity 
to satisfy them, Mr Horsfall Carter wavers 
between past and present, politics and 
history, and never quite finds his level of 
performance. This is a pity, since both 
authors have, in their different ways, seen 
the politics of European integration from 
b^nd 'ld^iliffidal screen and bold strong 
views. lls#«Giidwyn is an orthodox gpo 
European**^ and "Mr Horsfall Carter thinks 
General de^ ,Gaulle is basically right in 
hammering at ^/good Europeans”^ precon- 
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cepttona. The debate from the distance of 
their respective desks could have been chal¬ 
lenging. As it is, Lord Gladwyn makes an 
argument, while Mr Carter hints at two or 
thm which trip each other up. 

Lord Gladwyn's aim is to popularise the 
case he has already made to more restricted 
au^nces, from the House of Lords down¬ 
wards, for Britain’s entry into a politically 
uniting Europe. His arguments arc Bri¬ 
tain’s need for a new basis of influence in 
the world, humanity’s need for a system 
better than the old balance of power in 
Europe, etc.—arguments in csscnually poli¬ 
tical terms. The golden age of pamph¬ 
leteering ” was the eighteenth century, and 
there is a hint of its joy in the cultured 
amateur about Lord Gladwyn’s prose. Many 
younger pec^e will be highly suspicious olf 
this, but in fact in a country where so much 
informed discussion is bogged down in tech¬ 
nical detail, it is a useful corrective to 
find someone daring to make bold political 
choices and to put them as boldly as 
he thought them. This willingness to 
admit tmit he is a person and not 
the supposed voice of objective science gives 
Lord Gladwyn considerable literary force. 
His book even has a touch of humour, an 
unheard of thing in this earnest field. He is 
at his most ebullient poking respectful fun 
at General de Gaulle. 

In short, Lord Gladwyn obeys the maxim 
of a great editor that the advocate should 
“ simplify then exaggerate.” His weakness 
is that occasionally he also falls into the trap 
against which the same editor gave warning, 
that one should not exaggerate then 
simplify.” There is too much of this in 
the first forty pages of hectic gallop through 
two thousand years of European history, 
where even a Pirenne might have had a hard 
time keeping a seat in the saddle. Lord 
Gladwyn also tends to skimp the discussion 
of speculative but important issues like the 
potentialities of a uniting Europe as a third 
force or in helping or hindering east-west 
detente. Yet this highly literate essay 
succeeds in its primary aim: it is perhaps 
the first really readable introduction to the 
complex subject of Britain and Europe. 

In his larger and more ambitious work, 
Mr Horsfall Carter arouses interest straight¬ 
away by stating his belief that General de 
Gaulle’s idea of a Europe of states retain¬ 
ing conspicuously their national identities 
is ... at present the only political reality, 
not the federal * fantasy’ of the * pro¬ 
fessional Europeans’.” His basic reason 
for this is that ”new constitutional forms 
can only follow, not precede, the growth of 
a genuine European community.” Dis¬ 
agreement on this point is the water- 
s&d where the leading politicians, integra- 
tionists and sceptics have parted ever since 
1950. A fightit^ sermon on Mr Horsfall 
Carter’s text would have made everyone 
sit up in the aisles. Unfortunately, it looks 
as if the author changed his plan some way 
tlurough his book because most of it retells 
the woeful and fairly familiar tale of 
Continental cross purposes, especially in the 
Council of Europe where the author worked, 
until Mr MaenuUan’s ill-starred actempc to 
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gacecrash the Gommoo market in 1962. A 
record of the past is no substitute for a 
discussion of the future once the cat of con¬ 
troversy has been let out of the bag. Yet 
the controversy—and the General—both 
remain more alive than ever and Mr 
Horsfall Carter, who is very forthri^, 
gives the impression of having something 
more up his sleeve. But he should try to 
make his tricks one at a time. 

Sadowa to Sedan 

British Foreign Policy and the 
Coining of the Franco-Prussian War 

By Richard Millman. 

Oxford University Press, 248 pages. 35$. 

British foreign policy during the nineteenth 
century has had uneven treatment from his¬ 
torians. The great foreign secretaries have 
had lavish attention and fine books devoted 
to them; some of the least important of 
them, a Mulgrave or a Dudley, are unlikely 
ever to be rescued from near-oblivion. 
Between the great men and the dullards are 
several characters of interest and distinction, 
who have also figured in remarkable books ; 
such as Aberdeen, Clarendon and Russell 
in Temperley’s “ Crimea,” or Rosebery in 
Rhodes James’s biography. Again, the main 
periods of stress have been analysed in 
detail—the reconstruction of Europe in 
1814-15, the emancipation of South 
America, the creation of Belgium, the 
“eastern” crises of 1840-41 and 1853-56 
and 1876-81, the European powers’ incur¬ 
sions into Africa, and the end of British 
isolation—while ostensibly calmer years 
have been left to the textbook-writers and 
the chroniclers. 

Dr Millman’s monograph deVotes to one 
of these quieter periods—the years 1866-70, 
from Sadowa to beyond Sedan—the full 
scholarly treatment; and his work will 
hardly need to be done again. Since the 
war, Us subject has been tackled, less effec¬ 
tually, by thesis-writers in Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, London and the United States; 
none of whom saw all his sources, or were 
able to collate their findings into a general 
survey at his definitive level. He has 
reduced to digestible form a mass of some¬ 
what intractable archive material. Most of 
it is in the Public Record Office, but he has 
used also the main Windsor and Vienna 
collections, and the Clarendon, Disraeli 
and Gladstone papers^ moreover, be has 
obtained access to the Stanley papers at 
Knowsicy, a vein of historical ore not yet 
mined by any of his predecessors. 

Hie ule he has to tell is not one the 
British can take much pride in, although the 
policies he describes were well enough 
liked at the time. Palmerston, who had 
dominated the international life of the 
forties, lived to have his bluff called by 
Bismarck: the Danish war of 1864 showed 
British infiuence at its nadir. During the 
German civil war of 1866 Qarendon was 
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olilfetti 

ClMtrlc, manual and portabla lypawrltars 
AMlng-llatlng machinta 
Snparautomatle printing calenlatara 
Accounting machinta 
liftgralti data proctaaing 
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Fourteen separate Olivetti lactories each day 
turn out thousands of machines, each in turn 
made up of thousands of different parts: yet 
the part made in Glasgow by British Olivetti 
is identical with the same part made in Italy, 
or South Africa, or Argentina, or the United 
States, or Spain I There lo >ut one desjgnt 
one quality of steel used, one standard of 
craftsmanship and method of production, and 
one system of inspection. The same assembly 
times are applied throughout with stop-watch 
accuracy, and personnel are trained according 
to a central plan. It Is because of this that 
Olivetti stands unique throughout the world; 
and It Is also because of this that Olivetti's ma- 
Ohkisa can sverywhsrs maintain their constant 
Standard of perfection. They are designed with 
salt sole sim In view: to make available any- 
mbarm in. tha world those esssntisi qualities 
fhBI mt OHvatU typewriter or calculator can 
gowraallia - psocision, efficiency, and economy 
at IsIbui* in the office. 
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WORLD WIDE ^VICES 

; Including , , 

FINANCE ibr EXPORtS 


City: 40 Lombard Street, Loxtdqn, E.C.3. 

West End: 25127 Charles n Street, London, S.W.I. 
Head Office: 19 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris (2e). 


Over 1700 Branches, and a network of Affiliates, 
Associated Banks, Representatives and 
CorrespondentB throughout the World. 

Ask for booklet: 

*‘EallabUshment of Foreign Bnsiaesses in Franee" 


GRVPPO INDUSTRIE EEETTROJ 
MECCANICHE PER IMPIANTI 
ALL’ESTERO S.p.A. 


VIA GUSRRAZa, 1 • MILANO (ITALV) 


GIE organliation coordliiirtitt the production of Ite Aesocimtod Componioe: 

- ERCOLE MAREkU-FRANCO TOSI - GAULEO - MAGRtNi-RIVA 

for the supply and constructjlpn of complete electromechanical plants overseas on: 

HYORO-ELICTRIC POWER PLANTS THERMO-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 

ELECTRICAL SUBSTATIONS LARGE PUMPING STATIONS 


The production program! pf the Associated Companies 


of GDE 


includes: 


HYDUUIUe HMMliay I TNEUUl MAnWKIV 


EIOMUI MMSIiaT I mwoi SHTOMEtt | mElMKt 


PeMon, Francis and Ka¬ 
plan turbines up to the 
highest ratings. 

Pumps for ail Engineering 
purposes. 


Boilsrs and steam turbines' 
. up to the highest ratings 
and pressures. 

Gas turbines. 

DisssI Engines. 


Generators and Synohro- 
npus Condensers up to the 
h^hest ratings. 
Transfofmers up to the 
highest voltages. 

Efsotrical motors. 


AH kind of electrical seulproont 
tor Substations and Power 
Stations up to ths highest 
voltages. 


CrIE has supplied or la supplying complete electro-mechanical plants 
in the following countries: 


ARGENTINA 

BRAZIL 

EGYPT 

ETHIOPIA 


GHANA 

GREECE 

INDIA 


INDONESIA 

IRAN 

IRAK 

JUGOSLAVIA 


LIBYA 

NICARAGUA 

NIGERIA 

PARAGUAY 


PAKISTAN 

PORTUGAL 

RUMANIA 


SYRIA 

SUDAN 

TURKEY 

vBmdefnLA 
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Istfilito di Crcdlto di Diritto Pubbllco 

Established in 1539 

Cajintal Funds amd Reserves: 

Lit. 25 , 9 tMI 404 ^ 

Industrial Credit Special Reserves: 

Lb. 7,745,7S4,018 


Head Office: NAPLES 

'Hie oldest bank In the woiM 

Over 400 branches operating in the principal 
localities of the Italian Peninsula 


iRANCHEis- 

BlRMINGHliM 
BRADFORD 
CARDIFF 
HULL 
IMMINQHAM 
KING'S LYNN 
LIVERPOOL 
LONDON . 

WnECH 

wu'noNBivnKw 

INETmmSHOP 


MMIN£IMMD,BIRMimMM2l 
lTKG(CHItmE 
MOUNT srUMT HOUSE 
^UB|l8^mMQ0NST«EET 

ALEXANDRA OOCH 

137 THE ALBANY OLD HAIL STREET 
RUSH UNE HOUSE. BUSH LANE, 
Cl^hmE.0.1- 

NINE NORTH BwIh?"* 

MNNSHOP PRSSAtf MERCER ROW LOUTH 
20 MERCER ROW LOUTH 


Overseas Branches: 

NEW YORK. BUENOS AIRES - TRIPOU 
ASMARA • MOGADISRU - CHISIMAIO 

Representative Offices Abroad: 

NEW YORK • FRANKFURT V/M • PAtOS 
ZURICH - BRUXELLES • BliSNOS iwiES; 
and . 

LONDON 

St. Aiphage Hoiiseii, 2 '« SireetrLoiidon¥,EvC .2 
Telephone: NATional 0831-2 
Telex 23411 NAPOLBANCO LDN 


^ len Uni 

Dt^onidt DimpsMbft-SelsInb A/S 
DtrFonndi DBifMMbs-Sddib A/S 
MaRudSbilumlibOo. Ltd. 
i . faehbirW 


U.K. and Inuningham/Far East 
Orim^/Eabim J . > 
King'fLyim/OipimhaUdn 
Orimstrr/Amsttrdain 


CBfRO A i ti m IBO 

dMadjAldika DamiRkibssddnb OrMy/Nonray (Wad and Norft (bad Parte) 

lordiard Lines U.K./6ibralter. Malta. Israel and Cyprus 
Atfansbt Plovidba Dubraynik Wad Caad ll.K./Portugai/AdriatiG 
Nippon Yusan Kaiatia t).K./Japan/Wed Goad America 


JOMOGUTCUFFE ANDSQN (GRIMSBY) LID 

m. tsen. ^I; Stai. T.lek: Clihm OrMr 

Shlwina. Forwarding and Chartering/^pabb 
tmiirilfai wiirt. Air Cbartarert and Operatori travel Agents 


Bank's offices on the transatlantic liners • 

RAFFAixjjO ^ and •* GlUtlO CESTAllk * 

.. H -' '. ''' 

;; ; . S'; 

Travel in Iftaly with 

W^o di Napali 

Travellers’ Cheques .in Lire which are payable 
all over the world. 
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FCB knows every way to ring the bell in Europe 


FCB IS AN INTERNA'l'IONAL ADVERTISING ACiENCY 


FCB is American in America. Canadian in Canada. Britisli in Britain. 
Mexican in Mexico. Australian in Australia. Euroi>can in U vital centres 
througliout Europe. And ICB can licl[» you. 


If yoti believe in modern tccliniques of salesinatialnp, 
niarUctinjr, merebandisinK and research. 

If yon believe tliui an advertising agency should be 
the dynamic link between consumer and manufacturer. 

If )uu believe g<»od advertising makes a clear and 
compelling proposition. 

If you believe good advertising should be reflected 
in your profits ... 

...then FCB can help you. With officca in 21 


maj(»r cities and a worldwide associate network, 
FCB is in llie fot^front of the truly international 
agency concept. 

You will find all FCB offices are stuffed by nation¬ 
als. FCB believes that good advertising can best be 
created by people who arc fully conversant with 
local conditions. 

You arc never far from an FCB office: you will 
find a visit very much worth your wliile. 


FCB 

FOOTE, CONI a BELOINOI 

AMSTiaOAM AMSttrSaM IJl.TI 
■aUSSELS IraMtla 12*170111 
COFERHAGIN Mlnarva Mil 
F0ANKFU0T Franklart 210.241 
LORQOa WallMck 4420 
MAltRti HaliM' 702t| 
UliAi ililaa 017041 
PAAI0 0aliac 0210 
RQniiDAN Hattafiam 1JJ0.70 
BTOCIHOiM Staakhalm 240.240 
THE NA0UE Tka Nafaa 1I.30.M 


aijhaidl • niiCAi;a 
HOUSTON ' LU') ANr;il[S ‘'MUBQUR01 
M1/II.CI I.HV- NTW YOBK 
SAN IftANCISM# ■ iVONEY * tOflOHTB' 
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vj^’re already in there selling 


Pltiifi our own ^branches anb tbroufli 
[llstrputoro, wo sell thjpughout 
^ iBfilNI|MI0^conb*ni4 Community 


A»lMtteot«Ktii«sa 
IbOHinso on*! gasket mateflgfoV 

an#'transm4S«Mn4aii#tng«;: 


to3 Co. Ltd 




Turner Brothers 
Rochdale Engfan 
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TKE SIX ANO BRITAIN IN 
SEARCH OF A CHARACtER 

Less than a mhnth after winidbi| the elecdoast Mr Wilson ha$ set BjHltnin*s 
sights on Europe. TUs is the third time, after th^ free trade u^a. negotiations 
of lg56-8 and the Md to enter tiM common mat4w of tni|i< Britain has 

turned to Europe, and perhaps.it is the most signl^caat one. It comes after two 
rebuffs resounding enough to bury most policies. \&d It has been deeMed by the 
leader of the Labour party which is, or was, the laid malar bastion i^ideoltmcal 
resistance to a European community. Whatever ambiguities remi^ in thr Bntish 
government’s attitude to Europe—and some do rs^in—the great ctebatn on the 
Island’s future is virtually resolved, which was not the case in Mr Macmitlan’S day. 

Of the three main post-im^rlal possibilities,' an oi^ntation to America, 
isolation, or Europe, the choice of British opinion has turned in what once seemed 
the least likely direction, Europe. The reason hi simple. Oturchfll once said 
that forced to choose between Europe and the seas, Britain would always 
choose the high seas. But the British have discovered that, without Europe, Britain 
would be a very minor fbree, including on tiie high seas. After three centuries of 
travel across the world, the country Is returning to Its original moorings. 

The mere prospect of British entry into Europe raises Issiies of Immense 
importance. Britain is still enough of a force to change the nature of any Europe 
it loins. When Britain pressed for a free trade arm» federalist Bun^ans feared 
it might {eopardlse their very concept of unity. Wiieii Britain agreed to Join the 
common market as it stood, this seemed the breakthrough not only for European 
unity but also for a new style of International co*opwation In Europe, the Atlantic 
area and even beyond. Today, the outlook is more ambiguous. British entry 
could In the end mean the revival of some of the hopes of IfloL Or it could mean 
a tacit alliance of Britain and France to preserve }olntly the privileged status 
in relation to the non-nuclear powers In Eur<^, which is slipping away from each 
of them taken separately. It could also mean someMim quite new. 

The strength or weakness of the common market itMf will probably determine 
the outcome* Can it survive In Its present form'under the Uows of General 
de Gaulle, the hammer of tile Europeans”? Is he, ironicatty, forcing on the sis 
member countries sometiiing more like Mr Maudlli^’s vision of a free trade area 
in 1958 than M. Monnet’s Idea of a United States of Europe which seemed 
triumphant in 1982? Henceforth, Britain is as much Involved in the answer as 
the sis common market countries themselves. 


You never 
can telt . 

T hs Roewed toteWK in Bnuuiir'. joii^ 
the coamoe maricet cornea at a tine 
«hea, for other reasona, the politica of 
weatem EuKqmn aepn to be eatering 

a aew ,lMpae.: la fact, die K-enecfeace of 
Britaia oa the aoeac nia, be the film aiajor 
coBaequende of , this d|idi,ed titoadoiiu 
For eitee ^ears, GeMnl ,de ;ChtaUe ’8 
coua^-revolutioo ag^ifaaN hiteipiMb^ iiad 
aU their works has doa^ted the pOlitica of 
the European comnunitp. Ftwxie, whidi 
durkg the Fourth Rnmldk ; the 
ideolegical and dipk^he leader of 
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become ita moat ideolQgtcal and iihtilacahic 
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it from an economic union with political 
potential into a purely conamercial cuatoma 
union usudile to lunit national fieedoaa of 
movement) The expectation waa dun 
General'^e daulle would aiicoeed, as to 
aftetfbefoae. 

To etoNone’a surprise, he was rebitffed. 
A aignifltiitot frOedon of the French voters 
showed they disapproved of his European 
policy at fthe presidential polls in December 
and Frat^*!! five partner countries in the 
common inarket, miich encouraged, stood 
firm. Tb6 nptdtot wfia die apdticuouB agree¬ 
ment to diaagtee conchidOd between the 
Feench and the Five at l4ixembur(^ On 
January 31st. This agreement has not signi¬ 
ficantly changed the old hai#f of work of 
the European community arm'in any case 
fell very far short of an *‘overaO l^ion”. 
For the fim time. General de GpuUe had 
been forced to beat a tactical retreat. 

This mpulse was not a Leipxig or a 
Stalingrad; But even a retreat in good order 
is dangereiua for a leader pkyiiu fof 
Makes wim limited teaowoea. RkhllT bt 
wn»«ly, i.lM Five have concluded that po 
mcmibar iGpuMfy can now. afford to wi^ 
draw from dw co mm o n iiitrhelt:' ’ This' 


deprives Faance of a threat General de 
Qimlle M ukd repeatedly, with .tddUog 
diopt. TW 00 longer oowed. the 
dtanged oaood has been evident in the 
negotiations on. the financing of the com- 
naob ttacket’s Um policies which should 
have reached a din^ when this autvey 
appears. From being the dominant, partner, 
in the European coounanity, Fnjinoe hga 
suddenly come to seem the odd man oiit 
(an impression heightened by the widi- 
drawal from Nato). Fw the first tipM, toOk 
the Germans have begun to look iike 
potential loaders. 

Thus,. General de Gaulle may now find it 
difficult to stop the European coiqauinity 
lumbering slowly forward on an .inCciif* 
rionist course, even though, by maintafapng 
an atmosi^re of crisis, he can dday and 
perhaps distort the process. It is hard to 
diink of him tamely co-existing with the 
Brussels institutions for several more years 
after he has withdrawn from Nato. Yet 
unless he does something to widen the com¬ 
munity, it looks as if its present internal 
balance of forces might compel him to do 
precisely that. 

To invite Britain into the common 
market would be an obvious way Out of 
this dilemma. British entry in itself would 
deeply affect the European community^ 
since the Six lack a common conception 
of what they wuit. In addition, Britain 
would bring other countries pressing in its 
wake, some to join the commuiuty and 
others, who already have free access to 
Britain, like Sweden or Switzerland, to 
claim associate status. If, on top of that, the 
search for better relations with the People's 
Democracies across the Elbe were made 
the Lailmotiv of European politics, the 
Germans, more attracted by hopes of 
the reunification of their own country, 
might become less committed to increasing 
integration in western Europe. Some of the 
east European countries, a$ their systems 
began to approximate more cloaely to the 
wcMern-iyw aMdiet economy, mlf^ smsfe 
ask in their turh. lor assoclatioa with .jpf 
oommamaailEet. A crescendo of nevvomi 
would thus he htowght into die. Eutopak 
oonwmnity, all kicceaaing^itt 
reducing na cohesion. iDie phnppi w- 
poses vested in it would h# so dSui^ OW 
It wouldf almost'painle8aiy,i'|^i|li;d|'^^ 
die commercial role at tna biah’ wT 
“ baggage-stain ” where GoneiMl,iiu|k«^ 
has always intended it dwidld twpi|ii*~cl 
wrvicc to the ge^sla when k, 

but never a ioa|9r object of thoir' grand 
dcsigtis. , 

It is a pkniih vet)!'W thia that lie 
French undcr^edtdd^ef kwcyo 

affairs, M. Jdm fmdtod in & 

aaaenffily of the Comcil of Eurohe on 
Mpy jrd. There are aiao other, more Imme¬ 
diate, reasona for Fiendi wdoimiiig. nedoea 
directed at Britain. Some are liedcai. 
General de QaiUfe'a i^aheBnieti'-beiaii 
coo at Britain ait Ae he^ ef w kInM 
crisis betwdCii' die' 'Sdx, whsh 'k .kniMd' is .1 
the Five aa^ appeal m, jkdmpiil'ileBVC 
rrBncc in txk cmo. eiicsc ciciRiy 




tenoeuvres on both since S« 
pfomptly set down together sgain dut 
spring to discuss their sgricultural and 
eihcr problems without itral 
London. Today, the French comc-Wthcr 
took might also be a way of confusing 
British purposes in Naio (if so, it is not suc¬ 
ceeding). But it is plausible that there are 
also de^r and longer-range motivet for 
the French attitude. If it is taken at face 
value, it signiiies that Paris would like to 
call in t^ old Morld, of the entente cor-dra/e, 
10 ledress the balance of the new, in the 
European conntnunity. Since Germany has 
lefus^ to toe the gaulliat line in Nato or 
Che common market and since General de 
Gaulle himself has encouraged Germany’s 
budding nationaUm, bis need for a 
counterpoise to Bonn may be genuinely felt. 
Russia is one, bur alarmingly large and 
tattaer distant. Britain is nearer home and 
haa more closely related ambitions. 

Ffiaiub or rivals 

Britain and France arc both ex-iropcrial 
and nuclear powers, aristocrats fallen among 
the non-nuclear Joneses in Europe, whom 
they are determined to snub if they can. 
So far, they have from long habit competed 
for let^rship and status, a rivalry never far 
below their postwar clash of conceptions on 
the future shape of Europe. This rivalry has 
served them rather i 11 . Britain isolated it- 
a^ in the nineteen-fifties by trying to live 
beyond its political means ; and General de 
GauUe today seems about to run through 
bis European inheritance from the Fourth 
Republic and to isolate France in much 
the same way. The result has been slowly 
but steadily to raise the standing of their 
only possible rival in western Europe, 
Germany, the alarming nouveau riche’ If 
Britain and France could co-operate instead 
of competing, they might be able to main¬ 
tain their privileged postwar position a rung 


above thti non-nuclear ^^(lk-alld-Sk, They 
are both ^tereitcd in ^ agreements with 
Russhi'and not avene to kee^g Gertnanf 
in ki place, if they can. They .ate teth 
detctn^uacd that European conmiunities 
shall in no way interfere with their foreign 
and defence policies. They arc even both 
inferested in lower food prices in the com¬ 
mon iparket than German fanners would 
like to concede. One could well imagine Mr 
Wilson, like General de Gaulle, being 
attracted by the daydreams of Britain and 
France running the common market to¬ 
gether in an entente cordiale to shore up 
(heir national importance in a changing 
world. 

There is some evidence to sustain this 
view. Mr Wjjson has been stressing the ex¬ 
clusively ccononsic character of Britain’s 
interest ia joining the European com¬ 
munity. A number of Labour ministers who 
have never much liked joining seem to have 
been persuaded to change their minds by 
what they take to have been the French 
victory over ntajority voting in the recent 
crisis of the Six, The Labour government’s 
attitude is unquestionably ambiguous. But 
ambiguity cuts both ways. From a gaullist 
pOmt dt view, many of the arguments for 
British entry into the common market tend 
to be, in some cases at least, abstract while 
those ggainst are often very concrete. 
Britain and France can, for instance, have 
little impact on east*west policies unless 
they influence the. Russians and Germans at 
the same time. They might manage this, 
but like so many of General de Gaulle’s 
policies, it means staking a lot on a gamble. 
On the other hand, if Britain joined the 
European community. General dc Gaulle 
could lose a great deal. A common market 
with Britain, Denmark, Norway and Ireland 
could, like Nato, carry on without France 
far more confidently than the Five ever 
would alone. This would weaken the credi- 
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bility of the general’s diplomatic thunder* 
bolt—the French veto—inside the common 
market. 

Once inside, Britain could not help 
but be a rival for influence. Towards the 
United States and on foreign trade, at 
least in manufactures, this influence would 
almost certainly be exerted in ways far more 
congenial to Herr Erhard than to General 
dc Gaulle. The Nato crisis which has 
accentuated the divide between France on 
the one hand and both Britain and Germany 
on the other is likely to sharpen this align¬ 
ment of forces. On “ supranational ” insti¬ 
tutions, the British attitude is much more 
ambivalent than General dc Gaulle’s. 
Britain, once committed to the community 
process, might feel the need to strengthen 
it, in order to have an effective organisation, 
to increase its influence in' th^ world 
and to democratise ” the system. Even 
on agriculture, French interests are funda¬ 
mentally those of a producer, Britain’s, like 
Germany’s and Italy's, those of a consumer. 
It is difficult to see how British entry into 
the common market could fail to reduce 
General de Gaulle’s real power in Europe. 

This puts the general on the spot. He 
might gain something as a disintegrator of 
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There is no mystique about “identified 
buying power". It means, simply, that 
advertising in McGraw • HHI journals 
reaches the decision makers—^the people 
who matter to you in commerce and 
industry. If your company sells overseas, 
journals enjoying this calibre of inter- 
national r ead e rah ip offer you poaMve 
ndvgntuflwts 

'Our new booklet, “Mow AAcOraW-HiH 
Serve tlw Sxport Advertiser"'de\/blQpa 
this theme ahd contains much useful 
information for those involved in over¬ 
seas selling, %lust send .us a company 
letterhead widi your name underlined 
and we'll gladly post you a complimen¬ 
tary copy. 
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Lubrication for tho ontire fleet was simpiified to three grades: Delvac 
Special for engines, Mobilube GX90 for gearboxes and back axles, 
Mobil grease Special for greasing points. Mobil Hydraulic Brake 
Fluid 46 also replaceicf three former products^ All .this immediately 
simplified stock inventory; saved storage space and dispensing 
equipment, reduced p.ur 9 hasing work ancj the possibility, of errors in 
maintenancov Ekhabstive tests showed, too.) that oil ;difain periods 
could be safely extended with no loss whatsoever in operating 
efficiency; therebV, saving labQiur costs and.time off the road. In total, 
this complete Mobil lubrication programme has brought Sketchley a 
£1.200 bonus—and one that can be repeated every year. 

Whatever plant your eompany may Haw to lubricate, call in Mobii— 
and put the spotlight, on foass. Simply ..telephone or write to your 
nearest Mobil Industrial Dfivision. 
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the Enropein conununity by bringing 
Brittiaib. as a Fren^ nadonaliat, be 
would surely lipe the position bi$!li|tu lately 
occupied in Eiiro^an diploQiacy. Thus, 
despite appearances^ it is not a foremne 
conclusion that 1^ wj}} be sO hM to have 
Britain in the European community. It is 
worth noting that (hough he has enomr- 
aged his ministers to talk of letting Britain 
into Europe, he has not actually done any¬ 
thing about it. In January he even preferred 
to b^t a potentially costly retreat More the 
Five rather than let Britain in on Mr 
Wilson^s terms. Now the Six, inctuding the 
French (who must think of the farmers’ 
vote), talk of inviting outsiders only after 
they have settled their farm problems. If 
they do agree on them this summer, the 
mould of integration will be set, in agricul* 
ture where it is hardest, before the influx of 
new members begins. It will, by then, be 
far from certain that their entry will rc^ly 
undermine the European community sys¬ 
tem. Nevertheless, any extension is bound 
to put it to the test. Western Europe’s 
future could be profoundly affected by 
its capacity, or failure, to stand the strain. 

Whatever happens, Britain is once more 
in a position to create future opponunitics 
in Europe for itself. This is a miracle it 
owes dmost entirely to Gaieral de 
Gaulle’s uncontrollable itch to overplay his 
hand. Disillusionment with French diplo¬ 
matic aggression has made the Five look to 
Britain again to provide the necessary 
balance inside the common market. France 
is no longer able to lean against them with¬ 
out considering Britain in what has become 
the eternal triangle of west European 
politics. If Britain plays its hand right it 
cannot, over a period, be kept out of the 
common market. 


Hard times 


P E Strength of the common market has 
defied the attempts at definition of its 
own creators, but it is clear that it comes 
largely from the interaction of a broad poli¬ 
tical idea with an effective practical mechan¬ 
ism. In itself, the common market is no 
more than a heightened form of interna¬ 
tional co-operation based on free trade. But 
it goes much farther than free trade systems 
run by ordinary intergovernmental organi¬ 
sations can do. This is clear in agriculture. 
The major political reason why no free trade 
area has yet extended to agriculture is that, 
since farmers are a protected group, any 
common policy must involve some element 
of joint controls and government. A tradi-^ 
tional intemadonal organisation cannot go 
so far, because the national governments are 
not prepared to share the necessary powers. 
To that extent, h is doctrinaire in a nega¬ 
tive way, since a balanced economic 
union can hardly exclude an industry as 
impomnt as kgrieulture. A ''supra¬ 
national’* organisation, however, can go 
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ahead. The inavitabi<> bets^ 

more and less agrioilturU states bk a union, 
which in Efta po^tlally divides a country 
like Denmark from a country like Britain, 
in the common market forces ail ci tb^, 
Germany as weU as France, into more com¬ 
plex mutual commitmenta. 

Flexible strength 

The same fveedotn from negative restric¬ 
tions can be seen in its institutional systm. 
Formally speaking, there is little or nothing 
federal about the common market way of 
reaching decisions. Indeed it could not be 
federal because the Rome treaty in 1957 
had to run the gauntlet of a French 
assembly which lhad, three years earlier, 
rejected the European army, amongst other 
reasons for its excessively federal character. 
Decisions arc taken by the national mini¬ 
sters cf the member countries sitting in 
council. Majority voting (at least in 
theory) applies to questions directly re¬ 
lating to the fuiKtioning of the common 
market itself, like anti-trust policies, foreign 
trade, agricidture, and transport. But it 
does not apply at all to the further readies 
of an economic union, like budget and 
credit policies, devaluation, regional and 
long-term planning and so on. These will 
require unanimous voting even if the gov¬ 
ernments deign to deal with such matters 
collectively. Similarly, the European Com¬ 
mission has no forxikl power except the 
right freely to popose pblides on which 
the ministers, sitting in Council, have to 
decide. 

But, in practice, so long as the member 
states want to work effectively in setting up 
the common market, they have to use the 
best instruments to hand, and the European 
Commission is the handiest. The reason 
why it is still playing its old role today, 
despite General de Gaulle’s bid to cut it 
down to size, is that the Six can hardly 
reach agreement on die complex issues at 
stake in setting up an a^icultural common 
market unless it does play it. The French, 
German or other governments simply 
cannot propose acceptaUe legislation for 
die Six as a whole; their responsibilities are 
to their own parliaments and domestic in¬ 
terest groups, and even in France, these do 
not let them forget it. The Commission 
alone is in a position to make proppals in 
the name of the European community as a 
whole and to dSer suggestions as potettcial 
ablutions and not barpiining counteit; 
When, as m agriculture (thbu^ not on iS 


other questions) its representatives 
personal authority with the mnional ^dtiie^ 
prions, the Commission Hunches dMk pinc 
in Act I of any negotiation and cohW, P 
a d 0 us ex maekina, to resolve the impMAibte 
complications ait the end of Ad V. Eqinlly, 
when a policy has been dedded on, (bore 
is only one body obvioosly qualified lb 
administer it in the name of t^ Six, and 
that is the European Commissiem^ 

Thus, the manapd farm market is run 
by a series of man^ement .commitiees, on 
which representatives of the national 
ministries and farm marketing oipnisa^ 
tions sit, with the Cbmmissioft in the chain 
They meet monthly or fortnij^tly. A 
stream of minor day-to-day dedsions apply¬ 
ing agreed policy p^r put from these com¬ 
mittees. But they are only advisory. The 
Commission has die last word on than and 
its decisions can only be reversed by a 
majority decision in the Council of 
Ministers itself. In practice, very few ded¬ 
sions have been challenged. Even during 
the French boycott, the Commivsidn con¬ 
tinued to administer the market in those sec¬ 
tors where collective European policies bad 
already been established, (hough it was un¬ 
able to take dedsions in new fields. Of 
course, the whole operation is relativdy 
humble. But it means that the Commissioii 
holds the initiative at the working level. 
Historically, many powerful offices have 
grown from humbler beginnings. 

Equality 

There is another element in the common 
market system which has stood it in good 
stead in the present crisis. In the eyes of 
most of the member states it stands for 
equality of rij^fs if not of influence. 
Majority decisions can only be taken bn 
proposals made by the EitropeaU Gommis-^ 
sion, whose influence depexids on its ful¬ 
filling its role as guardian of the general 
interest. But when the Commission makes 
no proposals, voting requires unanimity, 
and even Luxemburg can, and does, block 
decisions. Accordingly, the system is re¬ 
garded as a restraint on the abuse of power 
by the larger countries. It has been 
defended as such against France not only 
by the Benelux states and Italy, but also 
by Germany, which still reprds *' integra¬ 
tion ” as its ^ssport back to equality in the 
community ^ nations. 

dib syaiem is noe feilefil^ at idl; 
iMit it couU not work as itdoes b ppetice 
Widibut at least a wiflingnest to experiment 




nans'^rtt im ceatml p ow w iL 
WidMdlt'^oifliHSia^ the cootaioo DMilet 
■yMem coiiU' Imtlfly have gone, as 4 r does, 
beyond the classical formula for uAtf- 
tovemnratal orgmiations where ev^ 
state has a veto. But it is extremely flexthfe 
end relies in the last resort on the tre¬ 
mendous forces the conmon market has 
itself unleashed and which give the member 
states what now seems to be a basic interest 
in its success. 

The growth of trade between the Six 
has been' ptaenooKaial linee die frontien 
b^gui. to (0 down .00 January i,^ 1959 
table i» pace idjl^ irance now sends 
41 per Mac of its eiapotto to the eom- 
aMo anadM afiinit.aa per cent in i95S- 
M for tha Boehut countries, nearly two> 
ddlW.ai dhaif: trade it now in the common 
nnUlM ataa. And if Six do finally 
apee on a joint Buropean farm fund to 
finance Sumjpean farm price supports and 
•nbaidiae eaporta, Bwope’s ten nfiOion 
peanuN lannm will he an added vested 
mtettat committed to the new system. The 
onwmm meiket is already a vast web of 
hncdodtinf interests. 


ft is alao^ incteaaingly, woven into, the ad- 
mn ua tr advn ayitem of western Surope* As 
Ptefesaef Lmifiierg cf Wisetmsin Univer¬ 
sity hat pmnttd out, “national ofiiaals 
canmate mt 75 per cent of die major pOli- 
tkal deciakiM or vital importande' to apl- 
cukiual iMicjr <and indeed to general 
cotnomic ptdicy) have been taken out cf the 
eaduttve comroi of national, ^oyemnentt 
end made the subject cf hatgaining in the 
community institutional sysmm.... It has 
heonae hnpoiBifale to draw a line between 
ctmantaky policy mid national ptdicy.” If 
the Six agree on a European, farm fund they 
wiU be dnri^rig joindy on the uae M 
budgets running inte $x,ooe million in the 
early sevendea. The governments ate 
borgainmg fiercely tm thm financid pro- 
visioas and will be certain to cast jealoua 
eyes en one aaother in futUic. 

Naturally, thia has profound efieota on 
monetary policy. The intensity ot trade 
ia such dwt eco n omi c chmifea in one of the 
Six neiw communicate vary quickly to die 
odwrt. The ncoapeot of coimnoa farm 
prkea, if dw Six finally oonfitm them thia 
year, hei^ttens thk loterdeiKOdenoe. De- 
voluadon becomes lelf-defearing when farm 
pcioea are fixed not in nadonal currencies 
but a European unit of account, so that any 
chango in a national currency leads to an 
iiamediste snd equivalent increase in food 
prioea. The Six ate near to having fixed 
enchange rates, vdiich amounts virtually to 
an embryo mcnetary unioa. 

All tto brinp very strong pressure to 
bear on the fovemmentt and central banks 
to co-otdhMte their monetary poiioiet. For 
example, the Monetary Gonmttee, com- 
poaed of aslialnac goyenian the central 
haidta, w« cri^nsBy ^«uppcned to meet 
every two mondm. Now k meets every 
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month at. a minimum and often more fre¬ 
quently. Traditionally, oemral bankers 
form an exclusive club, It is even mom 
exclusive when there are so few of them 
round the table and the common market 
puts them under growing pttoure to con¬ 
cert policies. The relamaisiiip now is so 
dose riiat it is emibanasiing for a member 
of . the chib, to be found .booling something 
back, and k rarely happ^ The group 
also puts severe dunigb iafonnal pressure 
on <any member who is believed to he but 
of line. . 'rbe fimminger 'plan for wOrid 
monetary reform put up lecestly by the 
common market counttiea Qiar France) was 
the fruit of four months’ discussions inside 
the Monetary Committee. 

So far, the common market has worked 
very much as its creators hoped it would. 
They foresaw that " the dynamic, lack of 
balance” in any partial economic union 
would usually lead partners with the worst 
of a bargain to press new demands, thus 
propelling the Whole structure forward. 
France pressed for the agricultural common 
market w balance the industrial one. This 
makes the Germans,, in turil, 
better balanced fiscal policiea. And so, in 
theory, the process goes on.. 

Harder days ohaad ■ : 

But it is not necessarily smooth and 
automatic, and even without new membert, 
the cemmon market pr*>bably faces harder 
days iliead. Soon, atsumbig the Buropean 
fam policy haa been settled (which is stSl 
a question), the part of the prognUmiie 
whidi is tightly defined in the common 
maiket treaty will be juK about oompleted. 
As the Six strike out into areas whera goals 
are far less, or not at all, preciady set, such 
tt transport, or ener^, or tax oiu budget¬ 
ary or research poUcks, the pace is in my 
case likely to slow down, Ic is likely to go 
even slower because^ recently, General de 
GnuUe has virtually served notice that he 
means to ensure the oonmion market is 
confined to free trade in manufactures and 
a unified agricultural nHtrfcet, aid does not 
extend beyond to a full economic union. 

He has made this particulai^ dear over 
trade policy for eastern Euro|^, The Rome 
tttaty requiret tbe Six to pave the way foe 
joint for^ iqade ppliciea by 1970 at .tile 
larcat. Tikiagh the common market has 


now been going for eight years, the genend 
haa announced that he intends to jnin 
Fcanoe’s foreign trade policies as a vital 
component: of foreign policy itself, with the 
obvmus implicatioii that they have nothing 
to do wm tbe Enropean Commission. He 
has not yet vkfiated the osmmon inaTket 
treaty On this point. But it seems only a 
matter of’ dme before be does so. 

TheoreticaUy;, wkk agtkultore in thchag^ 
the coiiiaM» ;mifibtt ahoqld still emerge 
from its expaiienoe widi cnou^ 

vitality to presa forward. But there are 
at least two dai^yers in a prdoaged period 
of turbidenoe and dOubt. Oat is the 
direa effect of Geiiera] de GaiiUds attacks. 
It is possible, for instance, that he 
may be suocessfol in indmklati^ the new 
European Commission due to arise from the 
ashes of the old' Conunissions of the 
common market and Euratom and tbe High 
Authority of the coal and steel community 
and reduce it to impotence. So far, it 
seems the new phoenix may look astonish¬ 
ingly like the very tough old bird. But even 
an experienced Commission, may have a 
harder time when agriculture, which is a 
French interest, is no longer Che main point 
at issue. The oommijautv kab 

years, lose muefa <ifiFilmhs 4 km.f i / 

The other danger is the political effect of 
a long period of trouble on France’s 
^partners in the oommon market’ In mm 
wgys, .rhe European conmiimi^Jhyblv^ a 
dadi between (he ooncepdons cf the 
nuclear powers, Britain and France, and the 
noiiHnucleir ones, notably wiSSt Germany. 
To all the non-nuclear powers, in varying 
degrees, the European community means 
the parity of esteem which neither Britain 
nor France at fvesent concede. This is 
lately why the Five have never stood up for 
Britain in its past quarrels with France over 
the common maricet, and why they finaUy 
stood up to France on their own account 
last winter. But, if rq^cafod disappointment 
with the European community and growing 
preoccupation with reunification reduced 
Germany’s commitment to ktegradon, the 
restrictive view of the common market 
as a strictly neo*liberal; free trade affair 
would win the day. On balance, this is per¬ 
haps not the most Ukcly outoome. But in a 
tense situation like the praaent and fomsee- 
able one, (t is often mdirect ^Eecu of 
conflict tbit prove the moin tonic in the end. 
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Barclays in Europe 

Few people in Britain embark on European ventures without the help of their Bank. 

From the straightforward business of travel arrangements to the more complex mat* 
ters of foreign trade, we in Barclays can look after quite a lot of your European money 
problems. We have many triad and trusted friends amongst the bankers of the Conti¬ 
nent; we have our own representatives in Europe, Mr. R. G. W. Lambert in Zurich 
and Mr. W. J. Wilkinson, C.B.E. in Brussels: Barclays Bank D.C.O. has an office in 
Hamburg: we have a close association with the Banque de Bruxelles in Belgium: 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited has twelve branches in Metropolitan France and one 
in Monte Carlo: and we have joined forces with six other European and American 
Banks to set up a Spanish Development Bank, Bandesco. One way and another we 
are well equipped to make your venture into Europe certainly easier and possibly 
more profitable. 

The Manager of your nearest branch will be glad to discuss your European problems 
with you. Alternatively, please get in touch with any of our specialised Foreign 
branches: 

London: Chiof Foreign Branch, 168 Fenchurch Street, EC3 • West End Foreign Branch, 1 Pall Mall Ee8t* $W1 
Other Foreign Branches at: Birmingham, Bradford. Bristol, Cardiff, Ipswich, Liverpool, 

Luton, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne, Nottingham, Reading. Southampton 

# BARCLAYS BANK 

^ Money is our business—throughout the world 
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mM devdop, within M he^Mm^ W 
1^9 if an iCQOoniic toMw wMi lktle-«r,iM> 
political figniictnce. tm if wbac General 
JeGiulle tried to achieve 4iv^ year’s 
boycott of the Beuaidk Inidhii^^ He 
and the odda tie Ilua Ik would fail 
iKtio ^ he rewnled As 
The leocMid MaaSbiUty if that the Euro- 
neaa ocenniufilty beocanes an economic 
kanue, wMh Ihde or no political content, by 
sa|^ cMemkin, The entry of several west 
“ i atates raising new conditions for 
lii%» abd the assodation of others, 

, Jn a few years even from eastern 
j Beii|dic have this effect. This would 
iNt liM ^fy to happen if Genera} de 
tfiniHf srere able to influence the'outcome 
I U it took place by a normal, usrforoed 



Tbe third pcnaibSity is that the presayres 
cieai^ by die European communiey itself, 
hy die prmems ef advanced indust^ fnd 
ilso> aner General de OfuHe, by the poU- 
deal dettitnd from widiin the Six and 
pociibly Britain, wtl! take the group towards 
a union with stronger political overtones. 

This is what the founding fathers of the 
comalbtt market always aimed at and; in 
Bill seema thd;^niost likdy out¬ 
come/ But the eontroveesies and crises of 
the pst few ycafs have nevertheless shown 
up the limitations of the working hypotheses 
of M. Monnet and his colleagues when the 
European economic communities were set 
lip from 1950 to 1957. The assumption was 
t^t economic union would create a 
•* solidarity of interest ** between the mem¬ 


ber itftibjiiif ihd'iiimftf o pi ft tea f . rda** 
liv^^OMy to im|dtnc. This ipiisi-iBifxitt 
rnkmathin lMis proved presdent in part, but 
only fa part. 

^ Economic union has certainly paved the 
liay for political union in the sense that 
id!M seemed utterly utopian a decade 
did seriously cntendined today. But 
Oifaeitill de Gaulle has^py drmgdsed, and 
tide deatad, the faa th^ # f ldWmty of 
biterett ** between the oaptols - ,pSy an not 
hroad enough to make tbenii naami hy any 
liMaoi like a single family vtti Trapp to the 
sound of music down a The 

European ccjcmdink coimhunities them¬ 
selves have ehcoiihtered unfoiesccfi. diflicul- 
tka in ihaidnfs flie meskher state/ conduct 
the joint policies heoessary to complete the 
economic union they have on the whok 
been so successful in starting. Transport, 
energy, fordi^ trade, tax atid nuckiar poli- 
cses, to mention only a few* obvious ones, 
fapfe all been Stalkd for years. 



Picmresqu 0 sag, br ^Ado ihe jfuture^ 


It is "true that success in these fields is 
not always urgent and that the common 
market treaty often docs.not enjoin them 
in detailed terms. It is also true duf in 
several cases where action was urgent or 
bigUy desirable, the hand of Geiml de 
Gauw could dearly be seen pulling the 
strings di the opposition. The humttiatkms 
encountered by the High Authority of the 
coal and steel community in trying to cope 
with the coal crisis of 1958, or Euratom’s 
guerrilla war with the French atomic energy 
commission, apS, glaring examples. But the 
French were hot alone in blocking action 
in the coal crisis, though the Germans were 
glad enough to let the eloquent M. Debr^ 
do most of the talking. Nor is it only the 
French who insist on national contributions 
to Euratom’s large nuclear research budget 
being farmed back to each donor in such 
faithful proportion to what he advances that 
it often makes a mock of a 
European division of labour. 

The fact is that everyone is 
ready to integrate his neigh¬ 
bour. Governments, to quote 
M. Monnet, do not mind 
integrating businessmen, but 
they do mind integrating 
themselves. As economic 
union begins to affect the 
state bureaucracies more 
closely, their spontaneous 
resistance to sharing instead 
of monopolising power, even 
when sharing seems desir¬ 
able, comes to the surface. 

Hitherto the reaction of 
those who want to go ahead 
4 to been, like Hefr Erhard 
fa Gci^any, to call for “ poli¬ 
tical tinion,” whenever the 
gaullist clouds clear a little. 
The arguments for this arc 
far from purely dogmatic. 

morn ..e^Mshed the 
tonitos ^ ' tbe Buropean 
tonmuaky beto^ the 
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km.'tok’-bf 

utcinMl •bvettfaoQr* tbey fa 
fovenied. or aB. Many . poneiei ‘ which 
have become government fttncrioiis within 
the nation state for basic reasons like eco¬ 
nomic growth or full employment, tend in 
a union to be diluted when measures arc not 
taken at the collective levd to reassert them. 
If, for instance, the common market were 
really to have no common trade policy, as 
General de Gaulle hints, the customs union 
would eitiier break up under the weight of 
exceptions to theoretically common arrange¬ 
ments, or the community would have no 
policy at all but to bask like a huge whale 
on the waters of world trade. 

The problem also takes political forms. 
One of the most controversial recently has 
been the need to democratise ” the Euro¬ 
pean institutions. As the Dutch have in- 
skted, if the European Parliament is not 
given more powers (it has little or none to¬ 
day), dkre will be no parliamentary control, 
fMCklilil or otherwise, over the very large 
sums^ that will accrue to the European farm 
fund* once the governments agree on its 
tenm. 

Aimtor df diificidly be 

croaied by the entry of aeveinil new mem¬ 
bers into the Eunqieiin Its 

mstitutiona ate already fairiv &iQitosomc 
with a pbinmunky restriaed 10 jfa member 
stales. One hates to think what tlieV'might 
become with ten members and no one 
know$ how many associated 
most likely'vkc of^ such a Europe, from the 
poinjt of view of the rest of the ytorld, would 
not be nationalistic aggressivetos but an 
incapacity to take any decisions not of para¬ 
mount domestic interest to its own members. 
This might be still worse, as one can ima¬ 
gine from the immobility to which the 
gaullist controversy has reduced the Six in 
the Kennedy round or Unctad negotiations. 
Today a large number of problems seem to 
call for an increase in European govern¬ 
mental or quasi-governmental authority if 
anything positive is to be done about them. 


Ifitagrating state machtnes 

But, so far, all the suggestions for politi¬ 
cal union ” have either seemed academic, 
like suggestions for a full-scale federation, 
or far too timid to produce real change. 
Consultations on foreign policy may be use¬ 
ful, but General tk Gaulle has shown how 
little they can still really mean. Funda¬ 
mentalists like to believe that the direct 
election of members of the European Parlia¬ 
ment would change the face of Europe, but 
that might be worse than useless if the 
Parliament were not more effective than it 
is today. There- is an abstract air about 
most proposidfi qf this etoaetcr. The closer 
one comes t^ tb^^prosto^^f political union 
the dearer it becomfa that in many ways 
it is, like a single curf^cy, a final act, a 
coronation, not in itself a source of 
change. .. 

fa chk ll|j^ 

twe& qcobtofa totfratfaii (exintofal in 
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Che commoa market) and political union 
(foreign policy and defence) looks like an 
irrelevant inheritance from the Victorian 
idea that pditics were noble and economics 
merely middle class, in fact a product of 
the two cultures. It does not explain the 
observed contrast, both in economics 
and “ politics/' of the success of the nine¬ 
teenth century form of integration, free 
trade, and the unsuccess of the twentieth 
century form, the integration of state poli¬ 
cies and machines. At present the only 
field where the integration of state policies 
looks like going far is agriculture, and agri¬ 
culture is hardly the signpost to the future 
of the advanced industrial states. 
Technology 

This is where the fashionable interest in 
technology, generated by fears that 
America's advanced industries will com¬ 
pletely outclass or absorb their European 
opposite numbers, may prove to be a deci¬ 
sive consideration. American competition 
and potential domination of the science- 
based or simply highly capitalised industries 
in Europe has already transformed the tra¬ 
ditionally insular industrial policies of 
Britain and France and forced them to co¬ 
operate. Many influential people, like the 
authors of the Plowden report on the avia¬ 
tion industry in Britain, or M. Armand, the 
ex-president of Euratom, advocate various 
forms of what M. Armand calls federalism 
a la carte,'' that is, piecemeal industrial co¬ 
operation whenever and wherever the need 
arises. 

The limitations of this approach are, 
however, numerous. Concord and Eldo both 
show the dangers of lacking a framework 
in which changes can be decided. Mr 

Tabled.—Research & development 

Total Research and 

% millions development staff 



1962 

per 1,000 working 
population 

USA 

17,531 

10-4 

USSR 


7-3/10 4 • 

Britain 

i.775 

6 1 

France 

1,103 . 

3-3 

Germany 

1,105 

3 9 

Sourer ■ The 

research and 

development effort in 

Western Europe. 
OECD. 

with America 

and the Soviet Union. 

* "Conservative 

estimate" and 

assumption respectiv^ty 


Table 4: Graduates in science, 
engineering and agronomy 



% of age group 

Training 
University, Colleges, 

etc. etc 

USSR (1959) 

4.0 

USA (1963) 

3.9 

UK (1962) 

2.68 1.54 

France (1964) 

2.2 

Belgium (1963) 

1.3 1.4 

Netherlands (1962) 

0.7 

Germany (1963) 

0.68 

Italy (1963) 

0.65 


Source: Tebfe 67 in Vettseignement dans ies Pgys du 
Commun, by Raymond Poignant InatHut Pkda- 
gogiguo Nathnaii Paris. 1965. 


Leonard Beaton, wrifiQ|rili Gmrdim tit I 
April 27tfa, has comnliSkd, 
of the persffstent inaMity U Brkift arid' 
French governments to co-operaic intimately 
. . . After Mr Roy. Jenkins's unsuccessful 
efforts, it seems: that Ganccllation is c^y 
possible if both reach the same conelusiori 
simultaneously/’ 

In Civilian as in military f^ocurement, it 
is hard to agree on the goods or arms 
governments want if they do not subscribe 
to similar economic or defence strafegim. 
This identify of view does not erist in 
piecemeal co-qperatiori because this foniLof 
joint effort basaciiDy enkts to shore rip 
national industriea^ liot «o create a new 
structure. In fact; Anglo-French kidustriaF 
co-opeiacion is in many .ways a form of the 
effort o( the two countries to keep aheikl d 
the nOn-nudcRr -rank and file iri Europe. 
Yet this lends to be self-defeating, as the 
costs of advanced industries mount up and 
multiply. For the main problem is to find 
a large enough market. It exists in America. 
It cannot exist in Europe unless Germany 
and Italy are given a stake in joint research, 
development and production. Short of 
that, they will remain neutral between an 
American industrial colossus and a 
struggling Anglo-French partnership, and 
ihc advantages of possible European co¬ 
operation will be lost. As a way of making 
Europe’s advanced industries competitive 
with the American, co-opcraiion “ a 1 & 
carte ” seems likely to give mediocre results. 


Next stage? 

So long as General de Gaulle remains in 
power, little more seems likely to be done. 
But it is quite possible that when he leaves 
office there will be converging demands 
from Britain to enter Europe (if it is not 
already inside), from continentals to take 
the European community further, and from 
everyone for more effective European in¬ 
dustrial policies, 'fhe most effective res¬ 
ponse could well be a new community (or 
the adaptation of the present European 
economic communities) to deal with ad¬ 
vanced Technology. It would be responsible 
for organising joint research and procure¬ 
ment in the state-subsidised industries of 
the member nations. It would, like Euratom, 
have a joint budget and, no doubt, as in 
Euratom and the European farm fund, the 
pressure from governments to get back 
nationally the monies they have put into it, 
would be strong. But the range of research 
being much wider than in Euratom, and the 
funds far greater, the chance of an effective 
division of labour would be much higher. 

If such a community could be set up, it 
would have effects at least as great and 
possibly much larger than the European 
farm policy in binding the state machines 
together. Committed to joint efforts in the 
main expanding area both of industry and 
of government, the members of the Euro¬ 
pean community might either find it rela¬ 
tively easy to move forward to full ecemomte 
and political union or, altematively, discover 
that the present warring concepts of national 



Where Western Etirope may itson be overprown 
by the urban jungle 


sovereignty and a United States of Europe 
are both marginal to theit heeds. 

At present, the pressure for Huro^u 
industrial co-operation is mainly in ayiarion, 
space, telecommunications and computers 
and most of these industries arc heavily 
tied to defence programmes. Proposals ort 
collective defence, like the EDC in 1954 or 
the similarly ill-faled ' Nato multilatenit 
nuclear force (MLF) ten years later, have 
not had a happy history. This could hsunper 
propo.sa 1 s for European action on techno¬ 
logy. But in the ninetccn-scveniics it looks 
as if the field of the science-based industries 
will be both much wider and more civilian 
in character than it is today. The scientific 
advisers to, the President of ahe Upiced 
States grr rgported to believe that the 
trol ot Weather, of the environrnent df life 
in the ever-extending urbanised regions of 
“ Megalopolis/’ the economic develcaifne^ 
of the oceans and the computer reva|atioii> 
now still in its infancy, will be to the next 
ten or fifteen years what space has been 
to industrial progress in the past decade. 
In a world of such efforts and changes, it 
would be surprising if the pressure for col¬ 
lective European action failed to grow. 

Europe has an immense potential Megalo¬ 
polis stretching from Manchester to Mihui. 
And in manv fields it may no longer be a 
matter of trying to meet the pressure of the 
American industrial migration across the 
Atlantic to Europe when there is no corres- 
ptmding European movement to America 
In some cases it will probably be necessary 
for America and Europe, if not even Russia, 
to work together. At one stage in the trans¬ 
atlantic rivalry over supersonic civil 
aircraft, the Americans proposed a joint 
European-American effort. The French re¬ 
fused. But the offer mav still be a portent 
of things to come. If so, the Europeans 
have everything to gain by being large 
enough axiid strong enough to stand up to 
their (pant of an American partner. 

This survey has been compiled, and 
psrtly written, by Francois Duchene. 





TWRD TIME LUCKY? 

Britain's tlilrd attempt to get Into Europe mutt succeed. On this point 
Mr Wilson Is IM per cent right. But his attitudey compounded of a John Bull 
pose for the record and a carpet-*8eller*s bluff ^r the negotiating table, may repeat 
the British errors of foe past. ^ . 

The previous British attempts to cpme to terms with Europe both failed less 
on specittc issues than because of the deep psychological gap between London 
and foe Continent. During the free trade area talks, from 1056-8, there was so 
HMe wlUingness in Whitehall to take the common market on its own terms that 
British negotiators came to be regarded by many Europeans almost as opponents to 
beat fo foe talks on entry Into the common market, from 1861-8, fte British felt 
compelled by home opUon to hag^e down to the last tin kangaroo meat, 
while Europeans alrUy thought the Macmillan government should leap without 
looking Into the European community. These mistakes must not be repeated. 

The present government expects long, non-committal “ probes ** followed by 
thort shiM formal talks when it is clear the political will to succeed exists. This 
Is a sc^me approach, IC it is not spoiled by presuming too much on Britain’s 
h^rgftint»g position. When the negoUatlons proper begin, they must be on a very 
short Hst of essentials. The difficult points are already well known as a result of 
Britain’s last attempt to open foe gate into Europe. They have if anything grown 
fewer with foe passage of time. 

The problems of the European Free Trade Association are an instance of this. 
Of Britain’s six Efta partners, two will probably follow it into foe European 
Community—Denmark and Norway. One is already working out its own arrange¬ 
ments with the Six—Austria. Sweden and Switxerland should have free entry 
Into Britain by the time it enters foe common market, and this can hardly be 
cut short. Arrangements for Portugal might be part of a general Mediterranean 
settlement with the European community. These are real problems, of course, 
but, assuming the political will, they should be fairly^easy to solve. 

Tlie essential core of difficulties is now confined to three questions : agriculture. 
New Zealand and the British balance of payments. The following articles look 
at their setting. 


INDUSTRY 

Health through 
pain? 

** There are strong industrial arguments 
for being in Europe, particularly the 
extension of the market for sophisticated 
science-based products and the resulting 
economies of scale. But we should not 
acceiH too easily that the cold wind of com¬ 
petitive imports will, of itself, make British 
industry more efficient. . . . Unless we 
modernise, streamline our industries, base 
our attitude on a full day's work for a full 
day’s pay at all levels within industry, unless 
we continue ... to strengthen sterling and 
our balance of payments—then the common 
market choice is simply between being a 
backwater inside Europe and a backwater 
outside Europe.” 

Mr Harold Wilson at Bristol, March iSth. 

J OINING the common markh will not be a 
panacea for tb British economy. In the 
long run k will create the continental¬ 
sized market necessary for growing beyond 
foe old European^style national economies 
and standards of living. But the experience 
of the Six themselves is that the immediate 
effects of entry, though stimulating to indus¬ 


try, may sometimes also be very painful. 
And the opening of the common market, 
though it gives a good shaking to everyone’s 
preconceptions, does not produce a sudden 
miraculous transformation of the national 
economies. Each member country’s per¬ 
formance today is still conditioned far more 
by its individual history and inherited econ¬ 
omic structure than by its membership of 
the common market. For some time after 
entry Britain would still carry the burden of 
its own unhappy postwar inheritance into 
the future, and it could have a hard time 
shaking it off. 

Balance of payments 

TThis may seem an over-grudging 
appraisal, but it is important to realise that 
the benefits of joining the common marker 
cannot be taken for granted. As the chart 
(page xix) shows, the growth of income per 
head of the six countries taken together has 
accelerated hardly at all since the tariff bar¬ 
riers between them began to be removed in 
January 1959. Germany has grown a little 
slower than before, the rest somewhat faster. 
It is of course some achievement that the 
high growth rates of postwar reconstruction 
have been continued into the new period. 
But even Britain’s growth rate, though far 
less satisfactory, improved a little since the 
EEC was formed. The Six have done far 
beitter than Britain in their trade with the 
outside world since 1958, but they were 
already doing very much better than Britain 
before. 
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Similarly, entry into the commoQ market 
is not, by itself, a solution to the problems 
of the pound. A market of 180 million pro¬ 
bably will stimulate British industry to 
export more. But the process of reducing 
tariffs to zero on trade between Britain and 
the common market could be very testing 
indeed for Britain which is a high tariff 
country by current standards, higher than 
the common market (see table xx). Since 
^ 959 * France and Italy have had to give up 
a level of protection at least as high as 
Britain’s is today. But France kicked off 
with a 15 per cent devaluation of the franc 
in 1958 to tide it over the early shocks, 
and when its effects beg^an to be exhausted, 
the return of the Algerian settlers in 1962 
and 1963 brought a new element of labour 
mobility into the economy to help keep 
costs down. The Italians started with an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of cheap 
labour from the south. Even so, by 1963, 
both countries were sufficiently worried by 
the mounting pressures on their prices to 
have to introduce a fairly severe and pro¬ 
longed deflation. Germany has adjusted 
most easily, but then Germany began with 
a low level of protection in any case. 

Trade growth 

The strain on the British balance of pay¬ 
ments in the short run will be accentuated 
by the loss of preferences in Efta, and by 
the almost certain loss of them (slight 
though many of them now are) in major 
Cx)mmonwealth markets—Canada, Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa—since we 
will be destroying their preferences with 
us. We might also be less well treated 
by .India, Pakistan and Hongkong unless 
satisfactory arrangements can be worked out 
for them. The other major .snag is that 
Britain may have to spend as much as £200 
million more a year on imported foodstuffs 
as a result of accepting the EEC’s common 
agricultural policy. Adopting that policy 
and European farm prices will also raise the 
cost of living in Britain and bear on indus¬ 
trial prices. 

In short, British industry’s export per¬ 
formance will have to outweigh a number 
of adverse factors in the first few years of 
entry into the common market. This would 
not be too bad if the general balance of pay¬ 
ments position and the relationship between 
British and other prices were fairly favour¬ 
able. But Britain, with its disastrous balance 
of payments history since the war, would 
certainly need a guarantee of fairly massive 
financial support from the others before 
starting on the process of tariff disarmament. 
Even that would probably have to be rein¬ 
forced by deflation unless the government 
had meanwhile found one way or another 
of overcoming the disadvantages of retain¬ 
ing the pound at its present parity. 

Where the common market can with con¬ 
fidence be given the credit is for the very 
rapid rate d[ growth in trade between the 
six countries themselves after 1958 (see 
page xi). This has undoubtedly given a 
stimulus to investment and innovation. But 
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RODND-THE-CIibCK 



In 1965 ICI exported products 
worth £149 million from the U.K. 
—over £280 every minute! 

ICI exports have doubled 
in the last ten years. 


imperial chemical IHDUgTRIES LIMITEp Jl^PHPOK SWl 

' ' ' ni'Mi* 
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If Britain does come into 
the Common Market.,.. 
we think you should know that 

Reyrolle are the largest specialist 
manufacturers of electrical switchgear 
in the United Kingdom. Our products 
range from 400 volts to- 400,000 volts 

In Europe, where we have been supply¬ 
ing switchgear for 42 years, our 
representation Is stronger than ever 
through: 


Reyrolle Eurpp S.A. 
81 Avenue Montjoie 
Brussels, 18 
Belgium 


Hebburn* County Durham-England 

'CSSS!seeSes*eee!SftSeSSeeeeat«eSSs!a!s!t!^aea4es!e!!e!aaas!!SS!eaeSS!SsSSptSteStSS!SSSt!»ttttSSt!Z!eSS«!S!eaiSSSHiJ 
{j^sSsf tSMMSBSslSBMitMSMliSStSaeMliMtisaMiaMO^aStsSoastastMtOSBsOSsitaaMateteeaSoiaaeeflifSlS^SstSsSSsltS* 
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WlMt other calculator can handle 
so iiituiy’ calc^^ons so quickly? (Up 
to digits in |t|K>nient!) What other 
cakidjitor is lii^jtoguishly handsome 
other calculator has 
iW'thime fdliiNsm a convenient 10-key 
bqtNrdt»«i^doid»lll-set protection device 
tim ^Wttttime from pushing more 
than one If^ it a time...an automatic 
dedmilllvfiiiit indicator...an overflow 
ch^ ljliiip...a clear figure display 
|iM^.,.an automatic sign indicator 
...such easy maintenance? lloesn^t 
the New Sharp Cimipct 20 Desk 
Calculator sound incomparable? But 
then it is a Sharp Product* 


S4o«e|CS4A4 



Yes. 


the best in electronics for home and industry 



xviii 
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this too tiM faea|!Miooetk tl ■ pricA 
stimulus of ccffSitiwi hat -often 
the form of tppij^ 

nammiag' sokI dfl^tic marKts vwniuag 
bdFore - cat-ilinMi)l! '.«(tji||Mtitiq)i.in#^ 
iqAtttfia. suocm:- 

siniita;.ba3 been te.’ilulians’ in'tlqoiits#- 
electtleil ihetr 

ksocked % Fcebch iitfuim a%, Sod it 
wia saved‘Icom total annmBat|on:^only by 
the huni^ cehnppsithm of tet A poti Ma^ jeo- 
tecdoo undK the escape clauses in tlw doai* 
inon market treaty. 

;Ot:Mke the textile Industry, not the.heal* 
thiest in Europe, but stiU one of the most 
in^^t^ttant The most-ddoient parts ol'tfae 
Pwadh textile indi|tl^« jmiadi^ Ujgjh- 
qodi^ feriiioa and futiyimM | lmii^ -bene- 
fited gneakly/ by die «^uie|ia|b;'.fiftadffs;. 
but the ivedier members of ^ifbepoh in¬ 
dustry niew%wn like flies'bida^’tiie i^eap 
bulk production of the Duteh sStid . 
The Dutch) ,widi an unfortddate bias (e‘l^ 
runs of chibp materials which madie hense 
while the East, hidiM were a capdve nuricetr 
got a big dWK of. she Six’s markets for sudh 
products thai^ to heavy investment jiiid 
ruthless pninbig of costs at home; but while 
these exports boom, the Dutch have just 
calculated that their textile industry as a 
whole is earning a ^um of less than i per 
cent on capiutl invited. And, as the Dutch 
found, the common market will take a long 
time to become really common: how does 
a textDes firm earn the rewards of specialisa¬ 
tion and long runs when tastes in, say, bed 
linen differ radically in all six member coun¬ 
tries, so that they will still be six perfectly 
distinct markets even after all tariff barriers 
are gone? 

Few European mergers 

The common market is still, in fact, very 
far from offering the economic advantages 
enjoyed by producers inside a continental 
market like the United States. Differences 
in company law still make it Impracticable 
for. big firms to merge across frontiers and 



;{b*.nm.,n,q(le^<h||fi.:' The .European com* 
hussiott W proposals. But the 

baR^'.lMinMn'pb Six-Legislative, finan- 
' oal, papidu^^ still such that in 

. pta^oe their firms as often as not look for a 
ioff^dlll'pertner outside the Six—to America 
(wbb its huger Afaeque-books and newer 
tedbotdogy).to Britain, Switzerland 
. qr Swedeu;; Moat mergers ukc place mtfain 
each nation twiy. Ine present round of 
steel, ratioo^ffnadon is all taking place within 
oadonai ftmtierl^j^.which the arrangement 
between Doitaiuiid:^<irdec, Hoesch and the 
tDubdi I|o0|!i)v<m[» .hi only a veiy„,pardal 

ways> the com¬ 
mon market is hevjite an increasing impact 
qA European indili^ml policies, largely be- 
many of iynerkfm coipora- 

tidiis are ptannjng the common market 
in mind as a even if European rivals are 
not. TheJbU pImts General Motors and 
Ford arc m Belgium are bein^ inte- 

tf ated into dae production systems m the 
German henrtland of their European opera- 
tjbns. Many of the big industrial regroup¬ 
ings on ille national level—in cars, elec¬ 
tronics, aircraft, chemicals—are also coming 
about largely because of the weight of 
United States (or British) competition. The 
one major cross frontier merger in the com¬ 
mon market so far has been the A^a- 
Gevaert team-up to compete with Ameri^n 
Kodak. 

The point of this appraisal of the possible 
benefits for British industry is not to pour 
cold water on the idea of British entry into 
Europe. On the contrary, the long-term 
effects would be highly beneficial. But now 
that most of British industry is so bullish 
about joining, it is worth while recalling 
how tough the first few years could be. This 
bullishness of many British industrialists 
about their own prospects inside the com¬ 
mon market is easy enough to explain. In 
motor cars, the British Motor Corporation 
now has the verve to hold its own. In 
chemicals ICI has long overshadowed its 
European rivals. In aircraft engines, nuclear 
engineering and electronics, British industry 
is the most advanced in Europe. 

Good firms make good 

Britain’s lorry-builders and tractor makers 
are itching to get into Europe free of tariff 
—they would certainly make a killing. In 
mechanical engineering, there is the consol¬ 
ing thought that Britain is already selling as 
much to its toughest competitors in Europe, 
the Germans, as it is buying from Germany. 
Britain’s chemicals and S3mthetios giants are 
now giving massive backing to the textile 
industry. In electrical engineering, the best 
firms do not appear worrit by the prospect 
of entry. The latest detailed examination 
of British industry’s comparative advantage, 
“Trade Policies for Britain”, by Mr 
Sidney Wells (Chatham House, las. 6d.), 
produces evidence to confirm most of the^ 
expectations. 

This is in fact the nub: for the good 
firms, joining the common marker will offer 


steadily growing advantages. For th^ kaa 
good firms, it will mean a bitter strug^e to 
survive. Eor Britipn, ini^t|ie long n|n, i| 
opens the ‘#<3^ |b 

growth ; in W ahtoft rtki/vrifh obr baaante 
of payments weakness and exposed position 
as propne^'Of a reserve c^rrenc)^ the 
going wifi be rou^ ' Hie ah^3^is d JMx 
Sidney Wells suggests that unless some 
action is taken via the e;xchai^e rate, the 
balance of payments effect of joming will be 
negative in the short nm. This prpbl^s 
thoimb! not officially part of any .negotiatit^ 
for , British entry into the common marked 
may in the enjl prove a tougher nut to endbi 
than the related but thoroughly explorea 
one eff agriculture. 


Table 6 : Average of tariffs of UK, 
EEC 81 UM 
AHthipatlcaff averages 



UK 

CET* 

USA 

All non-agrlc. prods. 
RawmatsHalaand 

18.4 

11.7 

17.8 

anorgy 

Saml-mamifacturad 

6.3 

1.5 

8.1 

products 

18.0 

10.7 

16,5 

Industrial sgulpmant 

19,4 

11.7 

17,0 

Othar products 

20.4 

1 _ 

14.4 

1 _ 

21.3 


*'Con}fnon external Tariff (arithmatieaf avartiga of mambof 
countriaa* tariffs), 

Sourea: EEC and "Ttaria PofhMu tof Writainf'. hf Sidnav 
Waifs. Chatham Housa, 


Table 6 : Europe's billion-dollar 
firms (EEC & UK only) 



Firm 

Country Turnover 

1. 

Royal Outch*Shefl 

UK/N 

$ billion 

9.8 

2. 

Unilever 

UK/N 

4.7 

3. 

British Petroleum 

UK 

3.5 

4. 

IRI 

1 

2.6 

5. 

National Coal Board 

UK 

2.5 

6. 

Imperial Chemical 
Industries (ICI) 

UK 

2.0 

7. 

Volkswagen 

G 

2.0 

8. 

Philips 

N 

1.9 

9. 

Siemens 

G 

1.6 

10. 

Electricitdde France 

F 

1.6 

11. 

August-Thyssen 

Hiitte 

Q 

1.6 

12. 

Fiat 

1 

1.5 

13. 

Saint-Gobain 

F 

1.4 

14. 

Daimler>Benz 

G 

1.3 

15. Bayer 

G 

1.3 

16. 

British Motor 
Corporation 

UK 

1.2 

17. 

Mannesmann 

Q 

1.2 

18. 

ENI , 

1 

1.2 

19. 

Krupp 

G 

1.2 

20. 

Hoechst 

G 

1.1 

21. 

Esso UK 

UR 

1.1 

22. 

Rhone-Poulenc 

F 

1.1 

23. 

Rheinisch-Westfal- 
isches Elektrizitats- 
werk 

G 

1.0 

24. 

Ford Motor Co. 

UK 

1.0 

25. 

Cle franpaise da 
Raffinage 

F 

1.0 

26. 

Rheinische Stahl- 
W0rke 

Q 

IvO 

27. 

Charbonnagasde 

France 

F 

1.0 


F. Eranca; G, Garmany: \, ftaiy: N, Natharianda. 
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Not only the French proten 


immm 

A hurdle that ^ 
can be cleared 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

B ritish farmers are • well-omi^d and 
articulste lot. Their uniOii^f^itinounoe* 
ments on the common mafl^%hicfa have 
varied from cautious to a^imlng close tb 
hoatfle, have had wide jj^ublicity. As a 
result, when the agricultural disBculties ** 
oC Britain joixttng are under dbeuaskm 
many dlink first of the effects on the 
farmers* pockets. Their scepiioat train of . 
thought might then proce^ ^e this; 

**" Sui^y our fanners are at leasf as efficient 
as those on the continent; and aren't prices 
higher there than here ? So what have they 
got to wo^ about ? ’* 

There is a ^ood deal of ^nse in this 
average man's view. The aims of farmers— 
adequate incomes and a fair retum on 
capital, improved efficiency, an orderly 
remiction of the farm labour force, and help 
in resettling into non-aj^ricultural jobs—are 
muck the same in Briuua and the European 
economic community. British farmers 
start with immense advantages (lurgcr and 
less fragmented farms, more modem farm 
buildings, an exceUeiu advisory service and 
higher incomes per farm), though more 
exacting British methods of livestock 
production (e.g. health standards) set them 
off CO some extent. The precise effect on 
farming incomes of the price changes that 
would follow from entry into the common 
market is very difficult to estimate. Much 
depends on the speed with which farmers 
react to price changes which would favour 
cereai-girowing compared with livestock 
and milk prtduction. But most go-ahead 
farmers now support entry without 
troubling too much about the terms. 

At last January's Oxford farming con¬ 
ference a panel unanimously endorsed it; 

Table 7: UK and EEC farm prices 


and there was im a 
murmur of dkimic 
from the fioor. Hie 
few matters directly 
coneeming fanners 
which will have to 
b^ negotiated, such 
at fegdlations for 
mutton and lamb, 
firmer guarantees for 
producers of pigs, 
eggs and poultry, 
and the principle 
of annual reviews, 
should present no 
great problem. Judg-* 
ing from the first 
two points made in 
its memorandum 
circulated during 
the electibn, the 
National Farmers' 

Union is mostly con¬ 
cerned with toss of 
influence — for the 
govemihenr, through 
maiority voting in 
the EEC (if General 
dc . Gaulle allows 
any) and for the 
NFU itself, through having to convince 
Brussels as well as Whitehall. 

The real difficulties over agriculture lie 
elsewhere. They fall into three groups— 
effects on the pattern of our farm produc¬ 
tion ; on prices in the shc^s for the houw- 
wife; and on trade relations, mainly with 
the Commonwealth, and our balance of pay¬ 
ments. The first has already been hinted 
at. Government policy, as revealed (with 
commendable clarity) in the national plan 
and recent price review White Papers, is 
meant to encourage some increased produc¬ 
tion, particularly of beef, of which there 
is a world shortage, provided that resources 
are employed economically and productivity 
continues io increase at about 6 per cent 
annually. Farm prices have therefore been 
allowed to rise only slightly over the past 
two reviews. Without the problem of entry 
into the common market, this price policy 


would continue. 

Acceptance of EEC's 1967 common grain 
prices, however, would raise British ones by 
up to a third, fostering a Wasteful employ¬ 
ment dT resources on marginal land. T^ 
hope is that, in resisting these rather ludi¬ 
crous price levels, Britain should find a lot 
of support both among countries who might 
join at the same time, like Denmark, and 
also from within the community. The 
French, Italians and Dutch are as keen as 
the British to encourage the production of 
beef rather than high-cost grams. This sup¬ 
port should be sufficiently strong to ensure 
that, given a transition period of five years, 
Britain may never have to apply grain prices 
as high, in real terms, as those agreed by 
the community for 1967. 

Consumers pay more 

In the last negotiations for British entry 
into the common market, in 1962, there was 
great concern about the second difficulty, 
the effect of membership on food prices for 
the British consumer. Basically, the situa¬ 
tion is unchanged. Retail prices would go 
up in Britain because the housewife' now 
buys her food at cheap import prices, while 
the farmer is protected, and helped to com¬ 
pete, by deficiency payments (estimated at 
about ^150 million in i955-6fi^wd produc¬ 
tion grants (about miTliqn). This 

neat system would have to change. The 
six common market countries have 
million farms and not under half a million 
like Britain. Subsidies; H they had them, 
would be monumental (probably £19600 
milUon per annum) and an adm^strative 
mghtrqare. As a result, Yarm protection in 
the common market, as in America, is based 
on high, government-regulated prices paid 
ultimately by the consumer. If Britain 
went over to this system, the sums husbandi 


1. 

Weight in UK 
farm income 
1963/4 

Total-=100^ 

2. 

UK weighted 
average price 
received by 
farmers 1964/6 

Dollars per 

3. 

Estimated nearest 
equivalent actual 
or expected 

EEC price 

100 kg. 

4. 

Col. 2 as 
% Col. 3 

Milk (and products) * 22 

9.54 

9.B0» 

100 

Beef (and veal)' 16 

45.06 

63.25< 

71 

Eggs (and poultry)* 15 

60.77 

51.16* 

119 

Wheat 

7.09 

9.40* 

76 

Barley (and all grains) * 11 

7.00 

8.15* 

86 

Pigs 11 

49.38 

42.65* 

116 


SotffC 9 s: Coi. 1, NfU JnfomiBtion S^rvien; Col. 2, FAO's Pficet of Agficuttufof Products in iwopo 1964 /5. * 


(* ffot metuded:hortfeuftufo, 1(J%:dihot9, 18%. 

(I Products in {brockoU) dm ineiuthd in figures of Coi. 1 only. 

(> Guido price tor everege receipts by timers for eti milk, protected hut not guerenteed, 
p Soesonel “orientetion” (in preetfCPtnihimum import) price of $66.26 less $3 for various costs, 

Shtleo-gete (minimum import) price in force aecond quarter, 

(* Esdmeted weighted overage mice to be received by termers when EEC guide prices ($10.06 for wheat $9.12 for bertey) 
go into effect 
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And doM It from the olr you brootho. For on 
each square mile of earth there root • nriHlon 
tons of nitrogen • iworthleta when you 
breathe it, precious when it foods the soil. 


dsm reaps 

manna 
from the heavens: 

nitrogen 


DSM chemists liquify air and dlstHI from It 
precious nitrogen. They combine this with 
hydrogen and make fertilizers to enrich the 
worid’s agriculture. Crops grow better, feed 
more people, pinch the wilderness of hunger. 

DSM has been distilling nitrogen for a long 
time - 35 years. With this nitrogen it produces 
1 ,200,000 metric tons of fertilizers annually, 
for 50 countries. 

DSM fertilizers Include calcium ammonium 
nitrate (nitrolime), calcium nitrate, urea, 
ammonium sulphate, and the compound 
fertilizers NP* (nitrogen • phosphate) and 
NPK* (nitrogen - phosphate • potaeeium). 
Enough to meet the requirements of every aoH 
structure and climatic zone in the world. 


Nitrogen is manna in the air you biwathe. 
DSM knows what to do with it 

* Trade-mark Stamifert 


dsm Holland 

DSM P.0, BOX 65 — HEERLEN - HOLUND 

» FiaTILIZERS, C.e.V, we HAQUC - CNCMICAie, N.V.C.P. AMSTEnOAM 


eAiae onoMNiaAnoNS: plastics, plasttradinc. ltd. zeisr 
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CARPET RACKSNG 
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DRUM STORAGE 
BAR STOCK RACKS 
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would save in taxes (die Cliaiicellor wilUog), 
tlieir wives would have to pay out—and 
more—to the butcher and baker. 

Entry into the common market would 
raise retail food prices in three ways. Firar, 
dropping dcfidency payments would mea n 
the consumer’s having to meet the homer’s 
bull prices instead of the government paying 
the difference. Scconci» levies imposed at the 
docks would raise the prices of tnmrts also, 
up to the level of home prices. Third, the 
resulting British prices would have to be 
adapted to those in the common market 
which are mainly higher (see table 7, page 
xx). Flour, meat and da^y products would 
increase ; eggs, fruit and v^etables should 
be cheaper. The net effect might be 
an increase of some £400 million a year in 
the food bill at the wholesale level and per¬ 
haps £6 oo-£7oo million a year at the retail 
stage, depending on how food processors 
and retailers marked up their prices. Against 
rWs, the government could save ^150 
million a year on deficiency payments to 
farmers and some or all of the £100 million 
a year now paid out in production grants. 

Pha^d over five years, this increase 
would not be intolerable. It would amount 
to between i V and 2i per cent a year of 
consumer expenditure on food and well 
under i per cent of total consumption (see 
table 8). It would be less if the govern¬ 
ment used some or all of its savings on 
subsidies for farmers to provide food sub¬ 
sidies for consumers instead. This could 
probably not outlast the transition period. 
And, in any case, moving over to the 
common market system and prices must 
add to the pressures on industrial costs. 
So this is something Britain could do, bur 
only as a concession and part of a package. 

Guarantees for New Zealand 

The third group of difficulties arise over 
international trade. Britain has sub¬ 
scribed to a number of international agree¬ 
ments which would be affected by joining 
rile common market, but the problems of 
New Zealand butter and chec.se stand out 
head and shoulders from the rest. Britain 
is far the largest market in the world for 


Gross domestic product 29.505 

Consumer spending 18.075 

Consumer spending on food 6.721 

Imports of food, beverages and tobacco 1.771 


dairy produce and New Zealand provides 
about 40 per cent ^ UK buatt imports. 
It will be essential for New Zealand to fie 
guaranteed access at reasonable prices for 
some quantity of dsiry produce and for the 
Eurc^an community to do everything 
possible to deal wfth its own growing butter 
surplus. 

Finallyv there iv-che babnee of paymems, 
which would be affected in two ways. First, 
Britain would import more food at com¬ 
munity prices frocn its EEC partners, par¬ 
ticularly France. This, of cour%, ^ves 
France a powerful interest in British 
and would be a bull-point for Britain m 
any negotiation. Second, the import levies 
raised in British ports would be paid over 
to the European farm fund in Brussels. To 
the extent that Britain ffid not get them 
back for its own purposes from the fund, 
this would obviously constitute a loss of 
foreign exchange. 

Bargaining only on essentials 

There arc so many variables that it is 
difficult to predict how much tbis would 
amount to. Rising home production is in 
any case likely to reduce imports ; it is abo 
hard to know how much food the Six would 
have to sell to Britain; and changes in 
world foixl prices following on international 
commodity agrccinents could reduce the 
import levies which have 10 be paid to the 
European farm fund ; and so on. Imported 
food and animal feeding stuffs now cost 
Rriiain /|t,6oo million a year. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the increase in cost 
could ultimately be less than £150-200 
million a year, unless Britain gets some¬ 
thing substantial out of the European farm 
fund, which may not be easy. 

The toughest bargaining in the European 
community has been over the scale of 
contributions to the fund, Germany and 
Italy in particular insisting on limiting their 
payments to France. Britain would do the 
same. Common sense rebels against the 
idea of the biggest importer, Britain, per¬ 
manently and heavily subsidising the 
exports of its partners, especially France. 
Special arrangements will be required. 


80-140' 0 3-0 5 

00-140' 0 5-0 8 

80-140* 1 ■4-2-6 

30- 40’ 17-2-3 


which might include the use of part of 
die levkk for consumer food subsidies 
ditriag die transition period, possibly of five 
yours. 

Assuming that British membersbip is 
genuinely wanted by the six ciimmoii 
market countries, agriculture will certainly 
aoi keep Britain out. But future negotia¬ 
tors, benefiting by the sad cxpcpeoc^is of 
the past, must distinguish better ffian those 
of 1962 between the very few things 
Britain must have and the many it would 
prefer to have but could omc^e as part 
of a naclu^ge. The esaendals sOem to be a 
transtdon period; ^aramees to New 
Zealand for dairy products; and some ceil* 
mg for payments to the European farm 
fund. It is reassuring that mu^ of what 
Britain wants coincide with the interests 
Of one or more of its future partnen. The 
will have to make changes, but need 
not be too hesitant about suggesting some 
for their partners too. 

COMMONWEALTH 

Anzacs enter 
the Pacific 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

I N some ways, the look of the world has 
changed even more in the last generation 
for Australia and New Zealand than for 
Britain. Though they have suffered 
no upheavals at home, the collapse of 
British power in Asia has suddenly re¬ 
moved the cosy rosc-rinfed spectacles of 
empire through which they viewed their 
comer of the globe. All too abruptly the 
motherly shadow of Victwian England that 
half-lingered in their minds has been 
whisked away, leaving them psychologically 
stranded where they really arc—fn the 
Pacific, on the other side of the earth from 
Britain. It has also shocked them into 
realising with potential alarm just what they 
are—small western islands of settlement left 
by the receding European tide off the teem¬ 
ing and awakening shores of Asia. 

It is not surprising that Australia and 
New Zealand face the future with the un¬ 
certainty one might expect of colcmies, in 
the Greek sense, isolated from the sources 
of their population and not big enough to 
view the world with the expansive sclf-con- 
fidcnce of the United States. They arc 
fortunately free of ihc fear of domination 
by a local colotnred majority that obsesses 
white South Africans and Rhodesians, and 
they have more sense of national identity 
than the Canadians seem able to muster. 
But they do face real difficulties, which will 
not be settled by a British decision to stay 
or not to stay cast of Suez. Their problems 
are too large and too permanent to allow 
of much Britisli inffuence, except in the 
field of trade. 


Soatces: Cofamn 1 , Bhm Book and Trade and Navigation Accoimts 

' Tho minimum tigwa oasumes an itwreaso of tho food bill at ttstaii prtceb. of i.A00 mitiion oniwailv t^the and of 5 yfOfS, 
r/ie maximum figura an increase of nOO .miiiion. both spread over b Yssrs an increase of £80-Cl40 nuHten pof mnvm. 
No atiowanee fs made foi budget savings on deficient^ payments and production grants fOt timers. 

* Fxtra import costs of £ 150-£200 nuthon spraad ovm 5 yearf^ £ 30-£40 mtifioh per annum. 


Table 8: Hypothetical costs of Britain joining the 
common market for agriculture 

1. 2. 3. 

British Supposed average Increase in costs p,a. 

expenditures annual increase in (column 2) as per cent 

at factory cost costs due to entry of incomes and 

1964 imoc.m. over 5-year expenditures 1964 

transition period (cofumn 1) 

£ nxllion per annum 



Tbm arc three maio areas of anxiety* 
centreing on Asia, the United States, smd 
the cafMicity of the two countries to survive 
at viaUe economies with a rclatively^hlji^ 
atandarci of living. Of these, the Asian is 
by for the biggest and most difficult to 
calculate. 

Looniiiig ChuMi 

Australians and New Zealanders are no 
mote capable than peoidc in Britain and 
ji^rance of predicting future power relations 
in Ask, but they have still more need to 
make the right guesm. couptries 

(Australia perhaps .are acutdy 

aware of rhetr nMtieM to Asia and their 
distance, from Eindpe. Ira wish to appear 
well in Asian and to be recognised as 
sovere^'staj^ wiua basically the same aims 
as those spudiem Asia., Both fear the ex¬ 
tension, of Chinese If Southeast 

Asia were Under the domination of Chinese 
power* ai^l pardcularly of a Chinese nuclear 
power, a wt in the balance of forces else¬ 
where in world could leave Australia 
highly vulnerable to Chinese pressure. Any 
instabilitjr in Australia’s ptkition would 
communicate itself 40 New Zealand. It is. 
hard for leadera in the two €bttfitries.|p 
define exactly what sort of threat China 
might cause them ; they tend to see parallels 
in the Japan of twenty-five years ago* which 
may not be and, in the nuclear age* prob¬ 
ably is not, a reliable guide. But their sense 
of apprehension about a militant Asia which 
might become anti-white and anti-capitalist 
is sufficient to cause them to watch every 
Chinese move* and to do all they can to 
keep the United States committed in Asian 
affairs. 

Their dependence on the United States, 
cheir ally in Seato* causes them uncertainty 
too. They know they are not fundamental 
to its survival but must show their utility 
as junior partners whose independence it 
would wish to preserve. Their contingents 
in Vietnam (of which the Australian* soon 
to be 4.500 strong, will be many times as 
large as the New Zealand), are meant to 
show both their concern about Asia and 
their fidelity as allies of the United States. 
Ac the same time* their muted reaction to 
Indonesia’s confrontation with Malaysia was 
some measure of their reluctance to take 
bold steps in Asia without American back¬ 
ing, They are* in fact, in the dassic posi¬ 
tion of small powers allied to a big one. 

This lea^ to a good deal of left-wing 
protest* which is focusing at present in Aus- 

Table 9 : The population gap 


Australia and S. & E. 

New Zealand Asia 

millions of people 

1966 14 1.694 

1985 18 2.624 

Increase 1966-1985 4 930 


TabI* 10: Changing export 
pattarna 


Australia New Zealand 

Prewar Now Prewar Now 


Exports 

1937/8 

1963/4 

1937 

1964 

to; 

10 

(percentages of total exports) 

Britain 

56 

17 

76 

49 

EEC 

17 

15 

4t 

18 

Pacific area * 

1 20 

54 

15 

27 

Others 

7 

13 

5 

6 


! • of Bon9»f »»stw§r^s to American sto/es 

obiftttng on the Poe/ftc inc. Pokittan, India and United, 
Swai 

t Pta\vsr, principaimarkets only—Carmany. Franca, Belgium. 

Soureei: Official, Yeet Books of Australia 1939, New 
Zealand 1939 O^rarseas Trade Bureau of Census and 
Statistics Canberra 1963/4. New Zeeland Quarterty Abstract 
of Statistics. 

tralia on the policy of sending young con¬ 
scripts to Vietnam. But, while this protest 
may be ndsy at times, it has little support. 

• Wild but the United States can give these 
states any protection against a major 
power? llieir delicate task* in practice, is 
that^bf retaining American support but not 
aliraattng potentially friendly Asian states, 
especially Indonesia. The outlook, from 
this point of view, has improved consider¬ 
ably with the change of regime in Jakarta. 

Vulnerable New Zealand 

Though the Australian unit of money is 
now, symbolically enough* a dollar, not a 
pound, the economic problems of Australia 
and New Zealand are still somewhat re¬ 
moved from the political and strategic 
issues. Their trade* New Zealand's more 
than Australia’s, is still much influenced by 
Europe, though shifting increasingly to¬ 
wards the Pacific. Their living standards, 
equal in many ways, are among the highest 
in the non-American world, above those of 
Germany, Britain and France but somewhat 
below thqgc of the Swiss or Swedes. The 
chink in the armour of this prosperity is 
that their exports rest on a narrow base of 
primary products. 

Between 1960-61 and 1964-65, the pro¬ 
portion of Australian exports from manu¬ 
facturing industry rose from 9.8 per cent 
to 12.5 per cent, but the remainder was 
from wool, wheat* meat, dairy products and 
metals. New Zealand depends even more 
on a few goods, essentially butter, lamb, 
wool and beef. Australia's internal 
economy, however, is becoming much more 
diverse than this would suggest. In 1965, 
factory output was almost twice the value 
of primary production and steadily grow¬ 
ing. Policies of vigorous protection and 
encouragement to capital coming from over¬ 
seas have given Australia an economy which 
is increasingly able to sustain its own needs 
and growth. New Zealand would like to 
be in the same position, but itsiower popu¬ 
lation and failure to discover new resources 
make this improbable. 

Thus, both economies face long-term 
problems of diversification of trade which 
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arc lorcing them* slowly* into closer rela¬ 
tions with one another, may eventually 
lead to a greater division of labour between 
them than they now have. This is the pres¬ 
sure pushing than forward reluctantly to a 
free trade area. But New Zealand, with its 
million people* is smaH. So is the per¬ 
centage of trade between the twp countries 
(about 5 per cent of exports eidier way). 
As a result* the free trade area* thou^ 
potentially useful, is no solution by itself. 
Australia and New Zealand must still 
explore new outlets elsewhere. 

Jajsan the beacon 

Here again, there is a fairly sharp con¬ 
trast between Australia’s self-reliance and 
the vulnerability of New Zealand. Though 
New Zealand is selling more primary 
pr^ucts to Japan and the United States, 
it is still dependent on Britain for half its 
exports. But the majority of Australia’s 
exports now go to the Pacific area and less 
than one-fifth to Britain, against over half 
before the war (see table 10). For Australia 
(and even, though much less gartainly, New 
Zealand), Japan is the beacon-light of the 
future, a new Britain of Pacific ocean trade, 
with China as a handy extra for the sale of 
wheat. 

The prospect of British entry into the 
common ^market is only irritating to Aus¬ 
tralia, which would have to make marg^al 
adjustments (especially as its wool would 
continue to sell freely in Europe). But it 
is frightening to New Zealand, which, in 
spite of successes in new markets, still 
depends on Britain to buy its butter, beef 
and lamb. It is true that there is a world 
.beef shortage and that the Europeans 
are not lamb producers. But the New 
Zealanders fear that the pressure from 
, British and continental farmers to supply 
all these foods in greater, quantities in a 
widened common market might ^gradually 
become irresistible. It is clear that New 
Zealand would need export guarantees for 
a considerable period. This was already 
proposed, though not negotiated, four years 
ago, in 1962, during Mr Macmillan’s abor¬ 
tive attempt to take Britain into the common 
market. 

Yet, for all this tale of woes, which are 
extensively talked about in Australia and 
New Zealand, they do not cause undue 
pessimism. There is a certain tension 
between the wish of many people to become 
more Asian ” in outlook and their refusal 
to alter their existing standards and Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes—though Australia has 
recently come up with quite real conces¬ 
sions to skilled and educated Asians who 
want to immigrate. There is a tendency 
to alternate between adulation and denun¬ 
ciation of the United States—which ought 
to come as no surprise to Europeans. The 
present is good ; it is hoped that the various 
insurance policies taken out by the two 
countries will make the future good, too. 
And Europe, these days, is a long way off, 
even when common markets are being 
discussed. 


Source United Nations, Growth of World Population, 1968. 
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EUROPE AND THE FUTURE 

Hie gratt vlrtw Sbat It le round. This aHowe every people 

to oenift l|i oMgi of ^ lleH^ • matter of patpctod intprlae to the 

ttavelior eaaght olit In hit (Mfat o i ne o ae c iom Inmilarlty. Yet evety age abo- hae 
one auqp that matters fm hum than the others. Borneans carry diat of dm 
nfawteenth cent or y engraved in thdr asinds for its centre was themsdives, with 
matt of the world mdniod ttts cotoars of the European rainhow. ^t the crucial 
mivi of the worid of todiv ia what one might see firam a epaoeeraft over the north 
mb (OT’ on the eover of dtb eu rv e y X and it b stUl profoundly unihmiliar to 

TTHropCiiltiL ' 

'nfomapofpcwmOiouosm^ the Arctic Seab^most 

c o f t h m ous and dbeet foentfor betw een Rnsda and NOrfo Ametba, in effect 
between the superpowurw Aaniher bthat Europe on the hank between them does 
not bom very larger made lees Itfgs than China on the other flank. Afldrd ddng 
is that the developing areas art cast on the Outer edges of the map. UldmaThub 
has changed hemisphere. . 

Thb map is not the map change^ no map ever is. It has nofliing to do wifli 
the fact that in the long rim the world will mit be a tuble or fust socbty unless the 
proletarian two-diirds of humanity can abo bene& from industrial dviUsatlon. 
But it does teach Europeans one or two necessary lessons about dwir fiiture rob. 

One b that Europe b a dwarf in the universal civilisation of today and diat it 
must adapt itself to others and not espect die world to accept Its leadersh^ as in 
past centuries. Another b dwt* as the maritime peninsub of the vast Asian 
land mass, Europe is still the trader d* the world, it has a greater vested interest 
in the prosperity of others than Russia, the United States or China. 

Together, these realities mean that Europe’s political influence will be based, 
on economic performance rather than military power. They abo mean that 
Europe can ndther afford to be balkanised by parochbl rivalries nor to culdvate 
its own garden away from the world. Thb b equivalent to saybg that the 
apparent difl'erence in oudodn on the world of the Bridsh and continentab today 
is rdadvely secondary compared to the context they share in common. They are 
not yet quite aware of thb. But, in practice, their paths are converging. 


A world in 
common 

T O judge by what Mr Wilson said at 
Bristd on March iSth, thm is no 
political significance in joining the Euro¬ 
pean community: ** We rejea any idea of 
supranational mtrol over Britain’s foreign 
and defence policies.” He yields to no 
man, even m Paris, in his refusal to share 
a tittle of national tfiithority over either. 
Since the Eurof^an community is only 
economic, Mr Wilson is at libei^ to take 
this view. The Six themselves have shown 
that for a time at least it is possible to live 
commercially more or less at one and 
politically at sixes and sevens. Yet the 
decision to go into Europe is ultimately 
about Britain’s power to influence world 
affairs. Even those who dispute this show 
an instinctive sense of the nature of the 
choice by airing essentially political objec¬ 
tions to it. Accusations that the European 
community is inv^d-looking, or a edd war 
gambit, play as lai^ge a part as fears that 
n is not democratic, in the resistance to 
entry. They reflect the atavistic British fear 
of a Vatinform Europe, a ghost of the 
counter-reformation, frustrating liberal 
protestant purposes dressed up in their new 
guise as revkionist socialism. 

For a time, the pretence that the Euro¬ 
pean community is not a political instru¬ 


ment may work. While General de Gaulle 
hblds powet, there will be no co-operation 
on foreign policy even (or rather, least of 
all) between the Six. The longer this lasts, 
the greater the risk that situations regarded 
as temporary, if not undesirable, take on a 
life of their own. Hiis is obvious enough 
today in some of the widening divisions of 
purpose between Germany, Britain and 
France. The thoughts of Germans are 
turning increasingly to reunification. The 
British and French have been stressing their 
nuclear status as the privileged powers of 
western Europe. Together, these pressures 
could undo what seemed the nascent 
political cohesion of western Europe. 

Yet the pressures for political union in 
Europe will probably grow. The common 
market feeds the demand for polidcal unity 
on the continent, dammed but not dried up 
by gaullism. The for mote 

integration as an earnest Of security and 
equity in a larger ^ 

strong. The need for a Which is 

effective in the World wfli te increasingly 
felt. Eurem’s^ past record is not such that 
it will be forgiven much more of the kmd 
of negativism shown at the United Nations 
conference on and development in 

1964. It cannot afford to be paralysed by 
future divisions as k is by the gauUist 
schism now. 

The emergence of a nuclear China could 
also force the issue of .common defence 
policies. Mainland China is nearer to 
Europe than to the United States or even 
southern Australia, so that Europe caimbc 


ignore Chinese missiles (tee map on next 
^ge)i U Europe doubts its identity of 
interest with the United States in dealing 
with Chirni, and is less sure of China’s 
pacific intent than of the Soviet Union’s, 
the arguments for a European deterrent 
win grow hard €o resist. The instinct to 
look at the ^ropean community in political 
terms is realistic enough. 

Inward and imtwaid^lcKddiig 
Like all federations or confederations, 
die partnership of Britain and Eun^ 
would be a marriage of reason invotvi^ 
heart-seaidiings right to the altar. Tte 
ouit term which still wraps up British fcWi- 
in^s of marrymg beOeath one in Europe is 
inward-looking,” the wcxrd so often used 
to damn the Six. It projects Gaitskell’s 
disdnetion, made in his famous speech at 
the Labour party conference at Brighton in 
October, 1962, between the unification of 
Eurof^ and the true challenges of the 
twentieth century, like aid to developing 
oountxiies, freer trade in the world and 
peace between east and west. The objec¬ 
tion to this GaitskeUke view has not 
changed since tben, exc^ to grow 
stronger It is that tbm is a world of 
difference between the verbal and practical 
pursuk of desirable policies. Verbally, 
Britain has been a paragon of the outward- 
looking virtues. In fact, it has neither the 
market nor the financial power to satisfy 
the developing countries, nor to pursue 
more than a token policy east of Suez. 

Having said this, there is something to 
the British charge that the Six have a bad 
record in impordng manufactures from 
developing countries struggling to indus¬ 
trialise, Even here, though, there is a self- 
righteous edge to Bridsh criticisms. The 
relatively good record of Britain on imports 
from the Commonwealth has been the price 
paid for the preferential market for Bridsh 
exports in the sterling area. And the 
remedy is not to carp at the European com*’ 
munity from the sidelines. It is to push 
for. European policies big enough to make 
an impact on the situation. A British 
observer once said of the community that 
the smallest coimtry inside has more in¬ 
fluence dian the largest outside.” It is 
underradng British influence, or pver-rating 
the apathy of the Six, to argue that Brkain, 
once inside, could make no impression on 
development policies if it really wanted to. 

entry oi Britain, Norway, Denmark 
and Ireland would shift the centre of gravity 
of the European community towards the 
seafaring and mercantile states, which 
should progressively influence trade policies. 
As for aid, Britain has more to gain by 
working to expand the already large 
European Development Fund and to make 
it operate beyond French-s^king countries 
in Africa dian by standing impoteptly aside 
Major problems are less likely to arise from 
conflicting underlying attitudes than from 
the European community being so little of a 
ctMumunity and subject to so many national 
vetoes that it cannot define collective 
prides at all. Institutional questions will 
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be importuu in this Sold. A joint budget 
(which eicitts in the development fund), end 
acoe^tanoe of the eommon market treaty’s 
proraions for majority voting on fotgi^ 
trade, could deal with the problems. Could 
Britarn reaUy reject them for long in the 
name of its sovereignty in foreign ufairs ? 

United States 

When British policy east of Suez is made 
a touchstone of outward and inweirddoelhigf 
attitudes, it becomes even harder to' be 
cttegoricaL British policy eatt of Suez ie 
hmely an expression « die inherited 
jn^erial commitment to Maliqwk, which is 
unlikely to outlast the end of m coofroata- 
don widi Indeaesia. Thereafter, a spon¬ 
taneous fhiropeaa mBitary commitment in 
Asia ia inmobaUe (dtou^ an eoonoeaic 
one it highy deafrrtle). The only obvious 
reason rac in Asia ndUtardy 

would be to psevent the Ameticam 
becoming ao dbradunted about Eurqwana 
that they lose Interest in Emope ktof. 

However, a change in AmerKan polky 
in Europe based on differences eatt « 
Suez ingilies a conjunction of two attains 
on the western aUiance, one the fhat 
of war in the Pacific, the other a decline 
in the fear of war in Emope. The firat 
oonditKMi might be met if Chba’s rise as a 
nudear power, and capacity to attack 
Europe with missiles, in the next ten or 
fifteen years fri^ittned Eut<^ imo 
neuinlisai. TUs nsomes that China it 
going to be the man-eating tiger in the. 
jun^ ef MnoROW as Gemumy was in the 
jtto^ of yesterday. This may be so, but 
also it may not. After Chiai^ and Mao, 
Ftemosa sad mainland China may in time 
oome to terms. The Americans not be 
kM to enter another wasps’ nest like Viet¬ 
nam. If the extent (and limits) of its 
infhienoe in south-east Aak can be settled, 
qdna ini^ accept its place in the sun. 

E^hatever the attains the Pidfic brings to 
bear go Europeu-Aoierican relatioos, the 
dedsive factor wBl be their streogih to bear 


the 

Eur 

redudi inielwJ^s 


Rusd 

ileUd tbit of d. 


and distant guarantor of the status quo. 
The lechoqKpgjcal protection^m of wei^eni. 
Etttfpe; niMgitt also raise walls on £uropcV' 

IBju^iinpoiitaot as tl^se hoMspiay prove 
tobci thes^ likely to have oqly a.mu||ted,, 
impact. Take technology. Europe nec^ tQ < 
have access to American technolo^.as ^el|,! 
as to be protected from the qonqpedtkm 
giant American firms ; and those giant fiiins 
ate already ia Europe. In the circiini-. 
stances, an effort by the Europe^ to 
up their countervaihog econonEtic 
necessary by state action, ieaplies parmer- 
ship tlie AroericaQs more than 

separatnm. The choice is not between be¬ 


ing odhitiiaed or independent, in the nine- 
teendi ceatuiv sense ; hut between becom¬ 
ing a Ineger Canada or a genuine counter- 


waght in an asaociatioo. Aire^ the 
ent0nt0 cardivk of north America and 


woBtem filing is vital to the prosperity of» 
what used to be called the capital&t world 
economy. International full enq^loyment, 
monetary policies for expansion, freer trade, 
ah depend on its success. 

This is not necessarily a judgment 00 
Nato’s future; a deal with Russia could 
short-circuit the political effeas of econo¬ 
mic interdependence. But sudh a deal 
would imply a disarmed Germany, in which 
case the United States would be more than 


ever the counterpoise to Russia in the Euro¬ 
pean systemi The military balance between 
Russia and America goes beyond the cold 
war; it looks like bei^ a permanent factor 
in the European balance—at least until 
there is a United States of Europe strong 
enough to have its own defence. TiU then, 
the United States is Germany's protector 
agatnst Russia; k is also the protector of 
most Europeans against Germany. Given 
this dual role in Europe, it is not sur- 
priatag chait General dc GauUc has failed 
to persuade any of his European partners 




to follow him in his revolt against America 
in Katp. Over the years, if the military 
compm^ In Eyropm didom^ grows 
kss and the Aj^s^icans and Russians reach 
^eemcaU €| ,^beir own, the Atlantic 
rdatimiship msy wkU grow into a less 
cxdwve one. But the underlying links 
with ibaerica, based on. .the second 
industrial rovqiudan, niay at the same time 
actually grow« 


Eastern Europo 

Thus, critical though the French are of 
British subsmrience to America, Brkain 
is not tikeiy to part from most con¬ 
tinental Europeans over the collective link 
widi the United States. The more aaive 
objection to British entry into the European 
communi^ has now become die charge, 
made in Britain, that any group indudang 
Germany will hold up an east-west settle¬ 
ment. 

This under-rates the trend in Germany 
towards a ddente with the east. The 
biggest single change in German foreign 
policy since Dr Adenauer left office in 
1964 has been the growing undqrlyiiig 
suspicion that detente, far from being an 
obstacle to German reunification, is in fact 
the only hope of ev^ achieving it. For all 
the dilikultim, the more flenble sutements 
on the Oder-Neisse line and Czech frontiers 
by the Evaogdkal Church and the federal 
niintster few refugees. Heir Gndl, like the 
Social Demoanti’ readinesB to chance their 
atm in direct ddntc with the east German 
leaders, suggest a slow but deqi change of 
approach. There is a dawning conscious¬ 
ness that the only way of getting change 
in Germany is to talk to Herr Ulbricht, or 
more acceptaUy his successors, despite the 
dangers that this might remforce the Soviet 
puppet regime. 

G^jcpan situation js, as ever, con¬ 
fused and its future impossible to predict. 
But one poiiit seems dear enough: d^t 
Russia will never .allow itself to lose its 
political and miHtaiy grip on east Germany. 
The cxinsequences for tne prestige of com- 
munism and of Russian policy in eastern 
Europe wqdd be far too,dangerous to be 
worth the rheoretkal advantage of spUtting: 
the West. But, at some point, the Russians 
could, find tlHNEfisdves under heavy pressilre 
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Which 0f the mabiports en the 
Europem Centiheiit do yoh ffiAnk 
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YOUR 

KEY 


The vast communication possibili¬ 
ties of Antwerp, by every means of 
transportation, plus its unlimited 
storage and handling capability, 
based on a broad and qualified 
labor force will make Antwerp 


KEY H TO EUROPE'S COMMERCE 

For full particulars, write directly to the GENERAL MANAGEMENT, Port of Antwerp, City Hall. 






INVESTMENT 
HI BELGIUM 

w«ffk«M mmI ¥ery klglily «kilM lnxktMmm. 

Tlie^ advu<i(ii§e.v Kuve ceriMinly conlrilHiieci to 
the high foreign iiiveNlineiU in our couniry during 
the la«it few years. 

Foreign induairialists have conhrined ihetr Mglia- 
fnotion at their friendly reception in Belgitini and 
at the eacepitonal productivity of Belgian workers. 

Some of these induMtrialists carried mit inveat- 
mont projects im a whotly iwned basis. Othen 
cooperated in ditferent ways with existing Belgian 
induairlalists; in both cases tite roMilts of ^is 
colfahoration have been proAtabie for the foreign 
induatfialists an weH as for the Belgian economy. 

The aanic posaibilkiea are still offered to foreign 
induairialists who intend to invest in Belgiunv 
They should bear in mind in particular the excctlenC 
social and industrial climate in Belgium^ which 
profiioles the harmotiidus dcvchipment oC the aocini 
and industrial wealth of the nation. 

In many icgions industrial .sites gre available. 
In addition to governmental assistance, the active 
co-operation of local add‘regional aifthoritiwj It 
available in L>iher questions, ifivolving industrial 
iniffteslhitions. 

vt* -ii , i , 

lafeniiiilHifi ini request from; Foreign Inveet- 
m— I B Department, Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
IS Sq uar e de Meeas, IlnixelleB. 

(l'el.t HmxcHes 11-19-3®^. 


A U M o n ti o u of nfvono w o m o fit 

Are there visu^ scales connected with ydur tnachinog or 
process plants r 

If m. do you: 

;keep records of the observations ? 
aiialyae the readings ? 
control to pradeterrpinad values ? 
guess or estimate the true readings? 
write down or think in decimal terms F 

If not, do you: 

rely on cams and svyitches ? 

obtain masses of curves on chart paperef 

depend on rule of thumb ? , 

use almost unintelligible codes? 

If you fall into any one of these categories then you would 
be well advised to consider instailing i'Digikit shaft 
digitizer—the electrical scale thqt givegyou a decimal 
digitahdisplay without any complicOtea decoding gear. 

■j ‘ 

Digikit is designed for industry at a price thtt indualry 
can afford. 



for further details piNBsa write to 
Moora Retd (Industrial) Litnited 
Walworth, Andover,, Hampshire 
Tel: Andover 4166. Telex; 47664 
Cables: Moorereed Andover Telex 
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U) allow a relaaatjbn of the reattic^iaQs, oo 
free movemem and uade between east and 
west Ge^ny. All the smaller atacas of 
caatem Europe are now disooverini^ that in 
die modern world a small state, diiatever 
US theoretical nature, has to be pm of the 
world market to benefit by the divkion of 
labour. The world market, in this context, 
means the Vest and, for the People’s 
EXemocracies, western Europe, e^dally the 
common market. Jugoslavia is Steady set- 
dng its sights on some kind of association 
with the common marker. This is no doubt 
years away, and the more authoritarian east 
European economics have further to go than 
Jugoslavia before they can fit into any 
arrangements with the western market 
cconamies. But Jugoslavia docs seem to 
reflect, or lead, a trend.' If so, it will be 
hard to leave cast Germany out of the 
running. 

The diflicuhy. of course,, is that the cast 
German regime might aillapse as soon as 
the wall is breached. But with time this 
danger is receding. And as any closer than 
economic link between the two Germanies 
seems Our of the question, at Icasi in a first, 
long stage, the situation may even be 
reached where the \^est Germans do what 
they can to guaiantcc the cast Cfcrman 
regime in order lo have any liberalisation 
at all. They have already offered massive 
economic aid. The obvious technical solu¬ 
tion would be some kind of association of 
eastern Germany with the common market. 
This would be natural as west Germany is 
part of the European community ; and it 
would minimise the clement of German 
national reunification. It would emphasise 
< closer contacts between Germans in a Euro¬ 
pean framework rather than a difficult and 
risky get-together between two German 
states. This is currently Ireland s approach 
to reunification. It may yet be Germany’s 
too. 

In these circumstances, it looks as if the 
obstacles to east-west agreement will not 
be what they are usually assumed to be 
on rhe British left. It is nor the Germans 
but the Russians whe^are likely to hold back 
on agreements. It is no^ by great political 
reshapings of Europe but ki economics that 
the greatest hopes of normlcv from the 
Atlantic to the Bug (ihat the Russian 
frontier of Poland) to lie. It is 

not by competitive didomacy by west 
European statesmen biit by building up the 
common market that the oomtext for a size¬ 
able step forward may bt created. 

Regionalism 

In whatever direction one looks, economic 
policy is becoming a larger and larger com¬ 
ponent of foreign policy, in many cas« 
more important than military power. This 
will probably be the case above alt in 
Europe, if the current evidence that it Is 
no longer the storm-centre of . rmrld 
politics is correct. Where an active 
Europe has a chance making a real imfNia 
m its fcteigD policy is in edcmoiiiik 
approaches to eastern Bui^ and die 
*d^eloping -areas. Its puU is likely to be 


'Ufritkec Spread. ' . 

WiU ;ai^ up to of 

AjMenca’,;, il^Mcy 

pomm pitowey >n cpMctn Europe, 

_J__ - - jM!- 


Cbii^V tomorrow peiiiaps in south¬ 

east Asia ? irhis Ais the fundamemal ques- 
tikm by the modern; trodd; ^ 

rejioittifriii. But for a nuipbdir bC : y^ 
ii\k ' ' tip, be largely 

yot the 

■ifely '10 a^qnton but 
iedefatton''of 'rates in 
tjibtual controls over one aiiQtii^:^^ciea. 
This eroates opportunities, for hu^ng up 
cpHcctroe instahce',«f( 3 ra 

tredj whidh act lacking between thb United 
States^ Rdi^ :fknd Ghina, all of them 
linttary states; The tqipcMtuAides may be 
mis.sed precisely because the great power.s 
arc not really willing to take them. But 
before Europe in its turn becomes a great 
power in a political sense (if it ever docs), 
its very structure will after hopes of inter¬ 
national arrangements that are sadly lacking 
in the world. This is where the British, if 
they wished, could make the contribution 
to world peace to which they aspire. 


A new Europe 
or second 
America? 

W ILL Europe preserve its diversity and 
characteristic values or will the level¬ 
ling effects of modern industrial society iron 
out differences between regions, preaentipf 
the traveller with a choice between the 
affluent suburbs of timber-faced houfr^', 
among fir-trees and the oame arero conse¬ 
crated to tourists where rosy; 4 ;h)bdced 
peasants caper in national costume^ r^ 
national dishes can be eaten and real wine 
drunk at luxury caravanserais? 

It is very often assumed that European 
society will go the same way as American 
when Europe reaches the same level of 
prosperity as the United States. The 
pressure of modern industrial society is cer¬ 
tainly towards a smaUcr spread ” of in¬ 
comes, greater mobility id Isbour and a 
sameness in the consumption both of con¬ 
sumer go^s and the entertainment pro¬ 
vided by the mass media. But to consider 
these things as decisive in determining the 
tone of a sodc^ is to. tidte an unduly 
Marxist view cl social causaltty. In par¬ 
ticular it, is to oouipiraly the offcct 
^ culturid tcadb^^ 

A united EurO|^briR{pi^ sSps^wr- , 
sky because k will i^iierve a'^ DaUnccd" 

and 


diversity of language. Even within iIm 
boundaries of a Europe penndd'beHInSi 
the Elbe nuie miaior langusges wilt be 
to mention such plcasii^ 
ecoentricuies as Breton or Basque. A 
Europe eiUEeoding lurther ease wffl be open 
to the full eicbnm of the slav tongues^ the 
proud incomprehensibility of Hungarian 
and the more familiar ladn sounds df 
Rumanian. This is an inheritance of value 
which cannot but kdep European peoples 
in touch with their past. However much 
a /tngua franca (which seems likely to be 
English or French) may come to be used 
among Europeans all the way from “ You 
like jig-a-jig ? ” lo communication qtie 
men gouvernemenf a cu rhonoeur de 
rcccvoir ... ”, it is not likely to smothd' 
the different cultural traditions, latin, slav 
and tciKonic as, in Aiherica, English has 
fused and, in fusing, smothered them. 

Diversity 

Linguistic diver.sity means cultuili] 
diversity. &iglish education will never be 
quite the same eirher in concept or in fact 
as the German Bildwig or the Frendi 
instruction. The contrast between Catholic 
and Protestant mentalities, tied up in these 
differences, is also basic to the balance of 
Europe. All these tensions will probably 
make it impossible to produce a single, 
universal school system to turn out the new 
European man as the American high school 
made American citizens out of immigrants. 
(The so-called “European”^ schools, 
though successful, are composites rather 
than unities.) There may be a loss |n 
homogeneity here, but there wUJ be a gain 
in cultural interest. The whole proUem 
of the region which vexes individual EuiP' 
pean governments today will be reproduced 
in terms of countric.s relating themselves to 
a European whole. 

Diversity then will remain. Other values, 
too, are likely to remain distinctively 
Eumpean. Inlerestiiigly, differences frcmi 
the American “ affluent society ” model are 
already b^inning to appear* The 
of roskiuil poverty, for 
nidicr; fess provafeot iq fdqdyifb 
European societies like 
(Porto mention the Scendiimim^ 
dttfi in the United Slates. The fowons lbr 
this have hardf^ been inv<e8ti|eted» but arc 
certainly rooted in choices wflueBoed by 
cukure. The older, less mobfie and less 
competitive societies of ;;Europe have 
develof^ a stronger of 

centralised state thap;pxi8t6 in Unk^d 
States. They aro moi^ aocuafon^ to rop¬ 
ing with poverty^ aute action, since, 

until ipiite recd^^q^omic expansion^ by 
itself Was not to palliate want. 

Faroliy sBowanros on the sede that exists 
in FraneC) for instance, seem almost a sub¬ 
stitute for a decern wage and win probably 
become less aecesiiry as the indusUial 
worker : reerfv^ his share fr^roa^ 
niaiioiiat productivity. Hra the pfirojroidist 
el an arfrMpe^ 

WPlpid inro the stroroiiro 




. Siimbrly» it seems unlikdy thet the centre 
lof Eurppeim cities will ever be allowt^ to 
decay hke the centres of American cities, 
•dU less lhat there will be enough room to 
build new twentieth century ohes with vkr 
CuaJly no centre at all like Los Angeles 
Phoenix. The tradition of urbanism is 
primarily iatin (if not Roman) and even in 
Africa has created cities in French 
exHoolonies, while English ones have had 
ID put up with a muddled mass of buildings. 
This tradition, the pride in ancient capitals 
and the more authoritarian habits of Europe 
will probably combine to avert the fate that 
overtakes a city’s heart when the life has 
been sucked out of it by its suburbs. It is 
easier for a prefect of police, who is an 
official, to take* drastic measures against 
motorists than for any elected body. 

What these two examples have in 
ocMiunon is a quality in European culture 
(even in the Protestant north) which the 
poet Auden, contrasting it with the Ameri¬ 
can outlook, has called “ romaniias,*^ TUs 
is the presupposition ** that virtue is prior 
to liberty i.e. what matters most is that 
people should think and act rightly ” so that 
both State and Church have a positive moral 
function. Its dangers are obvious, but those 
of the opposite, liberal or in Auden’s con¬ 
trast American, belief also exist. For 
instance, die “vice of Americans is not 
materialism but a lack of respect for matter.” 

The Europeans arc likely to remain more 
carefuK more self-conscious and less self- 
oonhdctit than the Americans. Their 
experience has been one of alternating 
triumph and disaster to such an extent that 
they are unlikely to regard as permanent 
conditions of prosperity and expansion, even 
when there are sound logical grounds for 
doing so. Thus their commitment to the 
world of industrial expansion may be more 
measured than that to be found to east and 
west of them. Despite the large-scale move- 



The acad^miciens will remain distinct . .. 


ment from the Mediterranean to the north, 
the European labour force is relatively tied 
to its native soil by tradition and taste. It 
is unlikely ever to attain the degree of 
mobility to be found across the Atlantic. 
'I'he European response to the challenge of 
increasing leisure is likely to be different 
from the American. The European distinc¬ 
tion between social status and wealth will 
also probably be a lasting characteristic 
associated with a leaning towards elite edu¬ 
cation and a preference for formal manners. 
The ghosts of Lord Chesterfield and 
Talleyrand stalk through the European 
super-ego, even though if ‘‘ the style makes 
the man," there are not many men around. 

The Word 

Measure and form—these two modes arc 
the heart of the European individuality—so 
much so that it is sometimes tempting to 
think that Europe is primarily an aesthetic 
experience. It is that, bui it is more. It is 
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g way of life which has at its heart the 
mutii^ of contradiction and the ordering or 
disparates.' ctmeordia discors, Since the 
Greek genius was passed on to Rome it has 
been the imposing of a form on the raw stuff 
kif existence, the bringing of something to 
birth that shall have “ a local habitation and 
a name.” A name, because the surest way 
to creation is through words. In Europe, 
political action—those public and exemplary 
deeds performed on the stage of the polis 
—has always been incarnated in words, the 
form .of which has contributed to its 
efficacy. President de .Gaulle would n^ 
have the hold he has on French public 
opinion if he did not possess his particular 
prose style, in speech and the written word. 

Thus European civilisation has preserved 
the Iatin quality of being explicit and 
formal. Though it has produced enthusiasts, 
enthusiasm is foreign to it and potentially 
destructive of it. Its most constant 
intuitions proceed from a profound know¬ 
ledge of men and a profound disbelief in 
human nature. It is pessimistic rather thm 
optimistic, cynical rather than trusting, 
humane rather than humanitarian. It 
believes that man is put into the world to 
create (homo faher but it rejects the 
inhuman side of the industrial universe: 
the boredom of work, the destruction of 
cities. Nor docs it see in “ social engineer¬ 
ing ” a remedy for these evils. 

This is the civilisation which, after being 
convulsed by its own contradictions, now 
faces the challenge of the thorough-going 
industrial society. It is not the only type of 
civilisation, but it is unique and much 
would be lost if its special qualities were to 
disappear. However, its adaptability since 
the war suggests this will not be so. In the 
6th century BC, Europeans inscribed upon a 
temple two phrases: “ Know thyself ” and 
“ Nothing in excess." After 2,600 years, 
those words still seem likely. to express 
something enduring in a united Europe. 



though common folk in the West will have more and more in common 
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El£! 8 ROAD TRANSPORT 


Yowf prowemg' are 'our f>^inc^. We refet' 
of course to the everyday |»oblqms of land! 
& sea transpoft and abrp^. 
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Suddenly, 
everybody is talking 
about Europe. 



something about it 

CJinOA i Within two hours' 

flight from Brussels 

there are more people than in all of the United States. 

To meet This challenge we are constantly exchanging 
people and ideas. At any one time there are apt to be 
some 20 experts from 40 Berkeley Square visiting 
our European offices. 

Every three months, the managers of our European 
offices meet to discuss new developments and plans for 
the future. One result... a roving creative and market¬ 


ing unit that brings international expertise to local 
problems. 

Yes, we arc the largest, most experienced agency in 
Europe. But much more important, the individual free¬ 
dom of each local office has allowed us to create Euro¬ 
pean advertising which, wc believe, is second to none. 

With ail this (39 years’ experience and 8 offices) wc 
are just beginning. The stakes arc high. But, frankly, 
we are confident. Because we are meeting the challenge 
of Europe on its own terms. 


J.Walter Thompson Company 

40 Berkeley Square, Loudon W1 


London, Fnuikfur(, MUan, Paris, Antvwjrp. Amsu^dam, Vteana, Zurich, New York, C hicago. Detroit, Los Angelea, 

San Francisco, Washington D.C., Montreal, Toronto, Johaawifcqtt. Cepe Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Salisbury, Sydney, Melbourne, 
B<»nbay, Caknitia, Madras, New Ddhi, Karachi, Cgtga^ Tokyo, Manila. Mexico City, Sgo Paulo.«io dc Janeiro, 

Porto Alegre, Recife, Belo Horizonte, San JgaUb tia|a,''Saa(iago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, ( 'aracas. 
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look to Northumberland 


England's North East Coast ports directly face the continent and 
those in Northumberland are ideally placed for trading with the 
Common Market countries and Scandmavn, and the ports 
themselves are being rapidly inodornised as part of the growth 
and development of the NortJi East - ofie of the liveliest 
industrial areas in Britain. 

Northumberland is linked to Europe by short sea routes with 
regular sailings from the river Tyne. The North East airport near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne provides scheduled passenger nnd 
freight services to many major cities on the continent. 

If you are expanding your industry with an eye to increasing 
exports, or looking for a base in the British Market, here are soma 
factors well worth remembering: 


Northumberland offers excellent industrial sites, ready for 
immediate development, generous financial assistance can be 
obtained from both Central and Local Government in the form 
of grants and low interest loans: and a hard-workingjabour 
force of proven skill and ability is ready to serve new industry. 

What's more, life is good. Housing is relatively inexpensive, 
roads are uncluttered, and outstanding opportunities exist for 
cultural and sporting activities- 


For further information write to: 

J. B. Ross, County Planning Officer, 

County Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: (One 2) 26613. 



stake your claim in* the North Cast hoW 
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replaced as foreign secretary by Stanley, a 
shy, dull man whose hatred of war was 
only exceeded by his fear of it ” j Stanley 
masked his distrust of all foreigners behind 
impenetrable reserve. He nevertheless 
found himself, next year, presiding over a 
European conference which settled the 
neutrality and independence of Luxemburg. 
He was able to preserve the peace of Europe 
by enunciating a doctrine of guarantee tlut 
even international lawyers have never 
fathomed, and thus to give his father’s 
government credit enough in the Commons 
to pass the reform bill that gave town house¬ 
holders the vote. Clarendon replaced him 
again late in 1868, and died just before the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out. Dr Mill- 
man might have summed up his two 
chapters on the episode of the Hohenzollem 
pndidaturc, from which that war derived, 
in Acton’s epigram on British government 
policy: “their exhortations, tainted with 
ignorance of the central transactions of the 
last five months and not penetrating to the 
marrow of affairs, carried neither authority 
nor conviction.” He surveys Gladstone’s 
and Granville’s successful efforts to keep the 
war from spreading to Belgium, and remarks 
on the visionary policies of the one and the 
over-tactful caution of the other that 

The Govemmenit hud successfully defended 
Britain’s interests on the Continent by restrict¬ 
ing their scope. The embarrassment brought 
on by the bravado of Palmerston and Russell 
had been replaced by an ignominy born of 
self-effacement. Britain’s influence in Europe 
would only revive with the return of Disraeli 
to pouer in 1874. 

A concluding chapter starts a few new 
hares, on such subjects as the interrelation 
of class structure and foreign policy, which 
the author had no need to put up: he had 
already made a most competent survey. 

Schools for All 

Education and Society in 
Tudor England , 

By Joan Simon. 

Cambridge University Press, 462 pages. 
70s. 

The comprehensive system of education 
may well engulf the grammar schools within 
the next decade and the public schools are 
under wide and official scrutiny. Mrs 
Simon’s book has therefore a certain topical 
interest, for she deals with the founding 
of many of these schools in an age that saw 
an expansion of education comparable with 
today’s. 

The sixteenth century began with a 
virtual revolution in teaching methods: the 
introduction into England of the “New 
Learning,” with textbooks often written in 
English instead of Latin, and with a wider 
curriculum that included Greek and 
mathematics. The stimulus provic^ by 
the pioneers of this movement, Linacre, 
Erasmus, Colct and More, was reinforced in 
the middle of the century by the 
Reformation, which led to the replacement 


BOOKS 

of clerical by lay ccntfol ini the schools, and 
of clergy by laymen in thie universities. Mrs 
Simon is clear and emphatic that diere was 
an expansion, not a retrenchment, in educa¬ 
tion during this period. She gives detailed 
and conclusive examples and concludes that 
the Reformation in England saw “the 
evolution of a system of schools adminis¬ 
tered locally by lay governing bodies under 
the general supervision of the state.” 

It was also originally an expansion along 
egalitarian lines. The statutes of King’s 
Lynn School arc typical of many- “Let 
rich and poor have the same consideration. 
Let it be exhibited in teaching and every¬ 
thing else without distinction.” But by 
the end of the century there are unmistak¬ 
able signs that the landed gentry were 
gradually taking over for themselves the 
major schools and the bulk of the places at 
the universities, and although the village 
schools still offered some teaching, few 
poorer children could hope to go farther. 
The wheel may now have come full circle, 
and the twentieth century see the 
completion of a process begun in the 
sixteenth. 

Mrs Simon’s book is important. She docs 
less than justice to the development of 
scientific and technological education in her 
period, and since this had far-rcaching 
effects, her brief description seems 
inadequate ; but this is the only criticism 
of a book that may well become a standard 
V'ork of reference. 

Australian Portrait 

Bruce of Melbourne: Man of 

Two Worlds 

By Cecil Edwards. 

Heinemann, 475 pages, illustrated. 63s. 

This is the first biography of Lord Bruce 
of Melbourne, who was an Australian Prime 
Minister for seven years and his country’s 
representative in London for twelve, and 
who is still happily alive. Its sub-title is 
explained by the fact that Bruce, while 
aggressively Australian in his sympathies, 
has always looked and sounded like an 
Englishman of the upper classes, and was 
eventually ennobled by a British govern¬ 
ment (a Labour one). For a long time he 
has been regarded as something of a freak 
in the line of Australian Prime Ministers. 
The explanations, as this book makes clear, 
is that the managers of Bruce's party turned 
to him at a time when they could find no 
one else of any capacity to replace the 
waspish W. M. Hughes, who had to be got 
rid of in a hurry. Once in, he was hard to 
shift; in the end he got himself out by a 
miscalculation. He seems to have been 
much happier as a High Commissioner than 
as a Prime Minister. 

The author has had access to Bruce’s 
papers. He has also used a good deal of 
supporting material. The result is a good 
biography with lots of interesting detail, 
but without much analysis or system, and 
with certain aspects of Bruce’s career left 


72J 

with litde or no attention. There is nothing 
about the buildioig of Canberra, fot 
example, although it was mostly done while 
he was Prime Minister. His activities in 
the appeasement period are dealt with, but 
iv)t so thoroughly as they deserve; the 
name Geoffrey Dawson docs not appear in 
the index. The nature of his advice to 
the Australian government during the long 
time in which he was its only channel of 
knowledge of what was happening outside 
Australia is hardly explained. But there is 
much about his ups and downs with 
ChurefaiU, and some splendid stuff on his 
clashes with H. V. Evatt when that 
tempestuous egotist was in London. A 
little too long, perhaps, especially because 
Bruce’s ovm prose, which is much quoted, 
is hardly exciting ; but a solid enough book. 

The picture that emerges is of a man 
with ordinary opinions but extraordinary 
capacities. Bruce has not usually inspired 
people, but he has made them respect him, 
and cum to him when they could not see 
their way out of things. He has great energy 
and persistence, a sense (ff resource, a 
readiness to try unusual solutions if the 
usual ones fail, and a strong sense of his 
own dignity. He has stood up to every¬ 
body, but has been a gentleman about it. 
A Jeeves-like figure is what arises before 
us as we read^ helped to gain definition by 
the photographs that illustrate the book. 
Only those who have not pondered their 
Wodehouse will regard this as anything but 
a compliment. 


Self Portraits: 
the 

Gide/Valery 

letters 

1890-1942 

For more than fifty years two of 
France's most distinguished 
men of letters—Andre Gide and 
Paul Valery—were intimate 
friends. From the moment of 
their first meeting as young men 
in 1880 to Valery’s death in 1942, 
they shared a remarkable corre¬ 
spondence—now published for 
the first time in English. 72s net 

Edited by Robert Mallet 

Translated by 
June Guicharnaud 

University 
of Chicago Press 

London/Chicago 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Watt Street came out of He epin over the cuUhache in American car 
production^ hut was etW pretty ragged. London held firm. 

The Six finally succeeded in drawing up a timetable for completing the 
common farm poUcv, adapted a new system ofpcyi^for it, and fixed 
Jufy 1,1^9, as the date /or completing the industrial customs union. 

The EFT A members met in Stockholm. The German Government decided 
Texaco could take over Deutsche Erdol AG, the country's second 
biggest oil distributor. 

fk^mplaints about Mr Callaghan^s budget continue, particularly from the 
retailers. Unmoved, Mr Wuson floated some more Ideas about tax 
rt^form, while others waited to see whether he would intervene 
In the seamen^s strike. 


FOREIGN WORKERS: EUROPE'S PROP 


Everyone knows of West Indian 
bus conductors in London^ English 
secretaries in New York, Dutch 
coalminers in Germany and Italian 
waiters virtually everywhere. But 
the movement of workers across 
national frontiers in Europe has 
gone far beyond the occasional 
bidding for foreign labour to ease 
a temporary local bottleneck or to 
satisfy a fashionable whim. Migra¬ 
tion was already substantial in the 
late 1950*$. It has accelerated in 
the 1960*8. The annual increase 
in the foreign labour force of 
western l^ropean countries is now 
wen over 500,000 workers. 

The active population of western 
Eurojpean countries is 150 million. 
Foreigp work^s account for 3!% 
of this. Britain has attracted 
workers from Commonwealth 
countries in Asia and the Carri- 
bean. Similarly, France has a lot 
from north Africa. But the bulk 
of the foreign workers are them¬ 
selves Europeans. 

The major pull has been from the 
leading industrial countries with 
persistent labour shortages. The 
major source has been the pools 
of open or disguised unemploy¬ 
ment in the poorer countries of 
southern Europe. The bidding 
started as a temporal^ expedient. 
It has become established practice. 
The lowering of formal barriers 
to migration with the formation 
of the common market helped. 
Last year many millions of com¬ 
mon market workers held jobs in 
parMr countries; some 815,000 
Italians almie were working in 
Germany, France and the Benelux 
countries. But, increasingly, labour 
is being drawn from sources out¬ 


side the market—^from Greece and 
Turkey, for instance. 

Thera is a reverse flow from the 
highly .developed countries them- 
srives. Managers, technicians and 
other skilled men move to the 
poorer south as well as other 
industrial countries. Some of these 
men go to jobs in branch factories 
established abroad. Some emig¬ 
rate temporarily to acquire experi¬ 
ence and languages. Some depart 
permanently in search of bigger 
money and bigger opportunities— 
witness the much belaboured 
** brain drain *’ to America. But by 
far the most important flow, in 
terms of numbers, is the move¬ 
ment of unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour..from south to north across 
Europe. The big labour importing 
countries are Britain, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. The only northern 
country that is a substantial ex¬ 
porter of labour is Holland—the 
price of its early success in holding 
down wages relative to its neigh¬ 
bours. 

This impressive labour mobility 
has brought benefits. The import¬ 
ing countries have been able to 
maintain rates aiul patterns of 
growth that would otherwise have 
put unbearable upward pressures 
on costs and prices. The exporting 
countries have seen their unpro¬ 
ductive hands put to work in 
countries where they gain skills 
and foreign exchange to bring back 
home. But there are snags, and 
diese are increasing. 

Costs and Frictions 

Foreign labour b available. But 
it b not cut-rate. To protect their 


own members, unions have seen 
to it that the foreign worker is 
paid the same wage for the same 
job. On the continent, indus¬ 
trialists normally foot the trans¬ 
port costs of their foreign workers. 
They also find that these men need 
more training and more time to 
settle into their jobs than local 
men. Turnover is much higher. 
The Buderus’schc Eisenwerke, 
producing 9% of the total output 
of the German iron and steel 
industry, draws most of its size¬ 
able foreign labour force from 
rural areas of Italy, Spain and 
Greece. The days when relatively 
sophisticated workers could be 
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attraaed from northern Italy are 
long gone. Most of the new 
workers have never held jobs in 
industry before. They must adjust 
to a totally alien pace and discip¬ 
line of work as well as a strange 
language, different mores and a 
new climate. Some cannot. A 
third of the newcomers leave 
before a year is out, break their 
contracts and go home. And 
Buderus’sehe’s escperience is not 
untypical. 

Most foreign workers who do stick 
the first difficult months, in any 
case stay for only a few years. 
They work hard and live frugally: 
foreign workers* “ ghcrios ’* are in 
part a reflection of prejudice but 
often also of the unwillingness of 
temporary residents to spend 
heavily on housing. They prefer 
to send home a large part of their 
pay packets — countries like 
France, Germany and Switzerland 
now show a sizable outflow of 
remittances in their balances of 
payments. The foreigner waits for 
the day he has saved enough to 
make a fresh start at home. A job 
abroad is for most a temporary 
expedient. On average in Ger¬ 
many two foreign workers leave 
die country for every three who 
arrive; nearly 1,200,000 have left 
since 1961. Over the same period 
almost 600,000 have left Switzer¬ 
land. 

The trouble with this is that, willy 
nilly, the importing countries have 
become heavily dependent on their 
foreign labour. Foreign workers 
now account for nearly 30% of 
the total active population of 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. 


The overall proportion is lower 
in other importing countries, but 
very high in certain areas rad 
industries. In Belgium the major¬ 
ity of coalminers arc foreigners. 
In some West German car com¬ 
panies as much as 40''o of the 
total manual labour force is 
foreign. As the United Nations 
has pointed out in its Economic 
Survey of Europe in 19^5, local 
men have moved up the social 
ladder. Foreigners have filled the 
less desirable jobs — the less 
skilled, menial, lower paid, or 
dangerous jobs and those with less 
social prestige. In Germany 
between i960 and 1965 foreigners 
filled nine out of ten slots in the 
commodity produci^ sectors of 
the economy, whifle Germans 
themselves filled 87% of the new 
jobs in the services sector. The 
same pattern is repeated else¬ 
where. 

To do without foreign manpower 
now would mean enormous reper¬ 
cussions on relative wage struc¬ 
tures, investment needs and 
growth rates in the importing 
countries. Most countries have 
come to realise diat their foreign 
labour is no longer a^‘ temporarjr ^ 
feature. Not all want to build 
up foreign manpower further— 
Switzerland has called a stop. 
But most want at least to maintain 
the numbers they have. There is 
a dilemma here. In economic 
terms of training and foreign 
exchange costs, there is a strong 
case for reducing turnover by 
inducing foreign workers to stay 
on in their new countries more or 
less permanendy. But that has 


It means providing 
housing f0r foreign workers* 
families. It mdma facing up to 
integration^ 

Clash of littsrasts 

It also means a ilirect clash with 
the interests of die exporting 
countries. Greece, Jugoslavia, 
Italy, Spain rad others sec the 
benefits of temporary emigration. 
But they do not want a permanent 
rake-off of their most energetic 
and adventurous young men. 
Greece is already desperately 
worried about the drain abroad, 
above all from the sparsely popu¬ 
lated border areas of the country. 
Since 1959 the number of emig¬ 
rants from Greece has equalled 
6.4% of the total population. 
Last year the number exceeded 
the net annual increase in the 
country’s population by 50%. 

So far only one Greek has 
returned home for every four who 
have left—from the government’s 
point of view not nearly enough. 
No doubt, in time, econo^ 
development and greater o|ftpor- 
tunities at home will bring eiq^t- 
riates back. It did in ntethem 
Italy. But the Greek authorities 
arc afraid to wait—their “mir¬ 
acle ” has a long way to go. They 
hope to conclude agreements with 
countries absorbing Greek man¬ 
power. Other exporting countries 
do not see the problem in such 
dramatic terms as Greece. But 
they too would no doubt resist 
attempts by the importing coun¬ 
tries to hold labour permanently, 
instead of constantly turning it 
over. 
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Efta Looks to Europe 


Britain can be pleased widi 
round one of the Efta ministerial 
meeting. Our special corres¬ 
pondent reports fSrom Bergen 


O NLY a fortnight before, the British delegates at this week’s 
meeting of the European Free Trade Area could have 
expected a rough passage from their colleagues, reminiscent 
of the bitter scene of 1964 with its two solid days strident 
and dangerous recriminations. By the time Messrs George 
Brown and Douglas Jay arrived on Wednesday it was smiles 
all round. Mr Callaghan’s pledge that Britain’s hated import 
surcharge will go in November—apparently signaled to Efta 
before the formal budget unveiling—^and Mr Brown’s skilfully- 
timed Stockholm speech on Europe had transformed the 
atmosphere of this dub get-together. Quarrels have been 
pitched in a low key and ex|danations of family quarrels have 
got reasonably sympathetic hearings. 

The emphasis has shifted dramatically to hard thinking on 
the overriding issue cj£ Efta’s view on a future relationship 
within Europe ; above all, the implications of Britain’s probing 
on a fresh approach to the common market. The agenda was 
hastily jigged around to reflect the new priorities. Most of 
Thursday morning and a good slice of the afternoon was 
given over to Europe. 

Obviously, Britain’s partners wanted a firm guarantee that 
they would be fully consulted before and throughout any 
future British talks with the ctxnmon market, and some 
assurance that their vital interests would be kept well in mind. 
This they got. But nq more. Mr Brown’s words were that 
Britain would “act in closest concert with Commonwealth 
and Efta parmers,” and that there would be “ closest consulta¬ 
tion at aU stages.” 

Mr Lange Sweden interpreted this to mean that Britain 
had reaffirmed the London declaration of June, 1961. He 
also pointedly suggested that Efta’s consultative machinery be 
strengthened. Oearly Mr Brown’s earlier diplomatic spade¬ 
work in establishing a close working relationship with his 
Efta colleagues has not dispelled all nervous suspicions. But 
it was clear diat Britain was not promising to tie an initiative 
its own irrevocably to tbe full satisfaction of the conditions 
that all of the partners might like to attach to membership 
in the EEC. Mr Brown promised to do “ the best by them.” 
It was all he could do. And the early indications were that 
the other Hta countries would step over this with sensible 
good grace. 

Recent experience has injected much more realism into 
Efta thinking on Europe. Mr Brown was on safe ground when 
he argued that bridge-building is no substitute for joining the 
common market. Efta as a whole has never been closer to 


agreeing. It is not only that the iimocuous Copenhagen, 
initiative of the Six to discuss minor matters like industrial 
standards and patents met with an eloquent silence. That 
joint initiative was at best a stop-gap. Now that the Six 
have hammered out a compromise on agricultural policy and 
the timing of their final dismantling of tariffis <m trade and 
industrial goods on the very eve of the Bergen meeting, it 
is suddenly more realistic to dunk again about taking the 
plunge into actual membership. 

The Danes and the Norwegians are more impadent than 
ever to get on with it—^and are well aware that their chances 
depend heavily on a successful British bid. Austria is already 
well on its way to association under its own steam. Sweden 
and Switzerland are still banging bath. Mr Scldiffner hinted 
hopefully that the Stockholm convendon could provide 
pointers to amendments to the Treaty cl Rome, to protect the 
“ personality ” of the Efta partners ; he still sees no need for 
an unseemly rush to sign on the dotted line of the present 
treaty. But Switzerland’s partners are in no mood to play this 
game. 

E ven Sweden, aware of the increasing impact of trade dis¬ 
crimination in Europe and the dubious impressiem of the 
British market measured against the market ci the Six, has 
become increasingly flexible on Europe. It was Denmark’s 
Mr Haekkerup who was quick to stamp on any suggestion 
that Efta could be a negotiating tool, vis-i-vis die common 
market. In his view, Efta is the bait, but Britain is the key 
to successful negotiations for a wider common market. He 
was probably close to reflecting the vieW of the Efta ministers 
as a uhole. 

No one expects a wider Europe to happen overnight. Mr 
Brown, while stressing that no reasonable opportunity would 
be allowed to slip by, made it quite clear that he did not think 
that France was as yet ready to welcome a British initiative 
(Mr Brown made it clear that Britain does not intend a direct 
approach to the French now). He expects tire road to Europe 
to be long and bard, and the other ministers echoed his judg¬ 
ment. The upshot was a good deal of talk about strengthen¬ 
ing Efta during the long months of probing ahead. But no 
grandiose schemes to extend the association beyond a simple 
free trade area in industrial products look on the cards. Now 
that the issue of going into Europe one by one is again very 
much alive, the 1 ^ between the two Vienna mandates has in 
fact been broken. Efta wUl be left to tid: over quietly while 
its own fate is decided. 
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Nation of Unhappy 
Shopkeepers 


Big retailers have bigger things to worry 
about than the employment tax— 
at least, they should have 


T he Metropolc hotel in Brighton this week hdused 230 
members of the distributive trade—broadly representing 
the 350,000 retailers and 20,000 wholesalers of Britain (along 
with the members of the trade's economic development com¬ 
mittee;—anxious to discuss the future of their industry. Six 
days after the budget they were still stunned by the new 
employment tax. But although all were positively savage 
when they debated the tax at a three-hour session, nothing 
constructive came out of the row and they left apparently 
as bewildered as when they arrived. 

Even in the long afternoon study groups there was little 
sense of real drive ; the few younger members were snubbed 
for their enthusiasm about new techniques such as computers. 
The assembled shopkeepers seemed to rely almost pathetically 
on the members of their little Neddy to do their thinking for 
them. They sought reassurance, but as their chairman, Mr 
Hugh Weeks, pointed out gently but firmly, it was not the 
Neddy’s job to act as a retailers’ lobby ; the distributive trade 
would just have to make the best it could of the tax. The points 
where he did suggest they might find the Chancellor amen¬ 
able were mostly on details—concessions about part-time 
workers perhaps, some minor help on investment incentives 
and a close lock at more blatant anomalies. 

It remains to be seen how quickly retailers and wholesalers 
can puU themselves out of their stunned state. Certainly they 
realise the need to mechanise. Shop and warehouse planning, 
stock control, transport, flexible hours, pallet standardisation, 
freer exchange of ideas, came up at Brighton and were all 
dutifully discussed, although one wondered if everyone knew 
what the words really meant. Certainly the grocery trade’s 
tendency to dominate proceedings was unpopular, grocers, 
particularly large chains, are likely to be the least worried 
of the lot. It is in the department stores and variety chains, 
using a lot of labour and relying heavily on part-time women 
and girls, where the pinch will be felt. It is here that^the need 
for innovation is greatest—and the will to experiment weakest. 

Will the new tax knock the department store business well 
and truly for six ? Pessimists have been predicting its death 
for years, but one of the most successful retailing organisa¬ 
tions in the country—Mr Clore’s British Shoe Corporation— 
thought there was enough life left to take over the Lewis group 
(including Selfridges) last autumn. Department store sales 
expanded more slowly than the average up to 1956, cheered up 
in the next two years, and from then until 1961 were actually 
doing better. Only in 1965 did they start to lose ground again. 

Over the last ten years, total retail sales have risen by 56 
per cent and those of department stores by 53 per cent, so 
the death of the department store is not as imminent as some 
distributors would like |p think. The general movement of 
retail sales does not give much indication of the profitability 
of individual sectors of the trade. The multiple stores’ share 
of the total has increased massively. This is hardly surprising 
as new multiples have opened shops in vast numbers since the 
war. But there have been very few new department stores. 
Any added business has gone almost entirely to those already 
wcU established, and most of the 53 per cent in turnover was 
new business coming into old shops. Fluctuations in demand 


are part of the distributive trade’s pattern ; after the war the 
public wanted a limited variety of mass produced products 
at competitive prices—so the boom in multiples began. With 
rising affluence came the demand for a wider choice and the 
department stores could offer a better selection. But they 
have not had an easy time. The building of large shops was 
discouraged by Mr Attlee’s postwar government, and now 
by Mr Wilson’s post-Tory one. Restrictions and building 
controls favour small shops. Distributors grumble that the 
new law requiring building licences for any construction pro¬ 
ject costing more than £100,000 will restrict not only the 
building of large stores but, more important, the construction 
of modern warehouses. 

A serious criticism of the trade that distributors admit 
themselves is the weakness of top management. Since suc¬ 
cess in retailing does not depend upon strong research, patent 
holding and such like, it is on the quality of management 
that a company sinks or swims. Retailers are becoming pain¬ 
fully aware of this : and the little Neddy is talking with the 
Ministry of Labour about setting up an Industrial Training 
Board, with special emphasis on turning out top-class manage¬ 
ment. It happens to be in management decisions (as well as 
stock control, transport planning and day-to-day clerical work) 
that computers ought to play an important role. These are 
the only investment incentives allowed to the service indus¬ 
tries offering, among other things, one of the few opportunities 
for reducing laboui. 


T he computerising of retail management, especially the 
growth of centralised buying that it often implies, will 
mean that the more conservative shop-men arc in for .a revolu¬ 
tion. Traditionally the organisation of stores has hinged on the 
departmental buyers, who have tended to identify success with 
volume of business without bothering too much about the 
actual net profit. With centralised control and the economies 
of scale a computer brings, buyers and merchandising man¬ 
agers are more or less downgraded to sales managers. Natur¬ 
ally there is a good deal of resistance to this. There is still 
a long way to go before mechanisation really bites; by and 
large the distributive trade’s attitude towards computerising 
has been that the computer is an expensive, toy-like status 
symbol, useful for clerical work in those companies large 
enough to justify it. Not enough emphasis has been placed 
on the computer’s huge potential for planning for stock con¬ 
trol, for sales analyses and all the value judgments by which a 
shop lives or dies. It is rightly argued that many shops are 
too small to justify the large capital outlay for a computer, but 
what is to stop groups being formed to set up a “ centre ” 
sharing time out amongst the members ? 

When it comes to using modern and computerised tech¬ 
niques, there is no doubt that the larger mail order companies 
have been quick on the draw; so too have some retail busi¬ 
nesses, notably the British Shoe Corporation itself. BSC is 
obviously hoping to apply this sort of thinking to its l.ewis’s 
stores, concentrating on moving merchandise faster, with an 
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emi^iasis 00 rsfM i«-stocldiii^ of goods tmporarily in deinaad. 
John Lewis puts its stocks on ooinputers, and centnlis^ 
buying seems to be invading the two biggest chains of depart¬ 
ment stores in the country, Debenhams and House of Fraser. 
However, this sort of thinking has its dangers. One of a 
department store’s main strengths is supposed to lie in the 
dioice it offers, and aithou^ the multiple round the comer 
may be cheaper, the department store would claim its cus¬ 
tomers are happier. Reducing the variety of its stock can 
weaken the department store’s most obvious advantage and it 
is a faa that “trading up” by competitors actually helps. 
Since 'Marks and Spencer in Oxford Street began to sell food, 
the takings in Selfridge’s rather classier food hall across the 
road have risen. 


One proUem fading idl letailen Bad distributors is tndEc 
congestion. Department siMes are inevitably at a disadvan¬ 
tage, being necessarily at the focus ti a shopping centre; 
some of them are now consciouriy atteinptmg to expand into 
suburban sites. Multiples and small retailein are naturaffy 
more flexible^ But complaints are loud against local audiority 
planners. Shopkeepers daim that ardiitects have not die 
foggiest notion of what is needed in a stock room, or in terms 
of unloading bays and warehouses. Nor is parking taken into 
consideration,, although retailers and their suppliers are now 
trying to overcome this by increasing night dc^veiies (which 
again involves difficulties about overtime). The employment 
tax they can (and will) learn to live with. With these other 
harassments they can’t. 


The Cost of Crashing 


P redictably, the employment tax and its effect on motor 
repair costs has revived talk of higher motor insurance 
premiums. Rates were last increased in autumn 1963, but 
the business has still been producing a loss. Rates would 
almost certainly have been raised subsequently—but for the 
report from the management consultants, McKinsey & Co., 
presented to the British Insurance Association this time last 
year, after twelve months’ work that provided the industry 
with an excuse for twelve months’ inaction. Beyond a brief 
statement from the BIA at the time, the contents of the report 
have never been made public, in spite of the intense public 
concern with the subject. Nor have the members of the 
Acddent Offices Assodation—^who operate a common tariff— 
yet decided what action to take. They cannot agree. There 
is nothing to stop independent offices like Eagle Star from 
going ahead on their own, but they tend to wait on the tariff 
offices, which collect about 48 per cent of all British motor 
premiums. The independents’ motor underwriting is not so 
painfully in the red anyway. 

The McKinsey report was ramUing, repetitive and mixed 
together facts, opinions, general long-term exhortations and 
points for immediate action. But that does not excuse or 
explain the BIA’s dumsy summary a year ago, which also 
omitted to make the distinction between long-term exhorta¬ 
tions and short-term remedies. All that talk about “ rating 
the driver, not the car ” does not specifically appear among 
McKinsey’s recommendations, only in a general discussion 
about what influences motor risks. 

Yet McKinsey's short-term actirni programme makes sense. 
Qaims could be reduced 1^ about 20 per cent if all drivers 
involved in collisions were made to pay the first £10, rising 
later to £2$ (MadiiavdU would have done it in one go). 
Young drivers should be asked to pay double these amounts, 
as “ the minimum that should be considered at the present 
time.” McKinsey’s men also thought internal operating 
expenses could be reduced by 8 to 10 per cent; and additimial 
premiums charged fmr spei^ risks and services, including 
young drivers, and those who take their cars abroad. These 
extra charges would raise premium income by about 7 per 
cent 


The British insurance companies should 
publish the McKinsey report on motor 
msuranoe, and take action on it 

Just as valuable is McKinsey's analyris of tbe economics 
motor insurance as now practised. Claims under £2;^ 
account for 10 per cent of the money paid out, but for 45 per 
cent of the claims actually made. The administrative cost of 
handling these small claims must be vast; and this, together 
with the effect on individual motorists themselves, would 
justify a relatively high you-pay-the-first-£x. McKinsey also 
confinned a suspicion in the minds of many motor insurers 
that claims in an increasingly affluent society seem to rise 
faster than the obvious contributory factors like traffic density, 
number of cars and so on. Insurers and motorists in other 
countries have suffered, if anything, even more than the 
British from this. Projecting cunent trends, and on present 
premium rates, the loss on motor underwriting of around 
£^ million in 1965 could rise to £ioo million by 1970. 
Even a cut <ff 20 per cent in expenses, including com¬ 
missions, would throw up an annual benefit of only ^24 mil¬ 
lion in 1970. This is the most serious conclusion facing the 
insurance industry, and one where it is hard to fault McKinsey 
logic. The case for a compulsory excess, with the driver pay¬ 
ing the first £2$, thus seems cast iron. The motorist has got 
to pay more. Ibis is the best way for him to pay it. 

So what are the insurance compnnics going to do about it ? 
A simple increase in basic rates would guarantee the fnaTimnm 
of adverse publicity and government disapproval. It would 
also yield the minimum cash benefit. T^ effect would be 
heavily eroded by no claim discounts, especially if higher 
discounts were, then offered. No claims ffiscounts are an 
appallingly unsatisfactory method, of doing justice to indi¬ 
vidual momrists. But thox can no satisfactory alternative 
until the whole basis motor insurance rating is revised. 
McKinsey disliked the present system of “ knock for knodt 
agreements ” in prindide. They mean that each insurer is 
tending to insure the wbriie OMrimt rather than selea his 
individual risks intell^ently.. T'he report suggests that they 
shpifld no longer operate for chdnis above the £iQO mark. 

What the industry ^uld do now is to introduce com¬ 
pulsory excesses right away, while also adopting some of the 
other stqigestiona about cutting adoainistrative costs and con¬ 
trolling garage .mpair Iffils. Then die problem “ other 
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drivers ” will need tackling more energetically than some of 
the larger companies have managed so far. Drivers other 
than the policy hdders themselves aocount for nearly a third 
of all da^s. Eventually some other sort basis for rating 
will have to be evolved, in which the premium will be made 
up ci ^o distinct elements—the car itself, and the record of 
the driver. This is something like the basis on which the 
French hope to operate. Another increase in the basic pre¬ 
mium rates might still be inevitable if bitterly unpopular. 
Accordingly the industry's best form of publicity in its own 
defence would be to publish now just what McKinsey said. 

The failure to publish the McKinsey report when it was 
first submitted must rank as one of the most disastrous col¬ 
lective dedskms the British insurance industry has ever taken. 
The repcsrt is not a catalogue of the industry’s failures, 
although this may have been just what it seemed to the insur¬ 
ance companies. Had it been published last May, together 
with an announcement d major rate increases and immediate 
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Steps to implement the more sensible recommendations, the 
public might have accepted the need. 

Things lo(^ very different now. Even the building societies 
(see p^ 729) are in darker of a grilling by the Jones board. 
If basic motor insurance rates rise, a reference to the PIB 
would seem virtually certain. This is ironic. For the industry 
is suffering, if anything, not from a lack of competition but 
from an ncess of it. It is excessive competition that has led 
to excessive commissions being paid to agents. It is excessive 
competition that has driven overall premium rates down below 
the cost of the service provided. Yet die effect of the indus¬ 
try’s ta^ system, although it applies to less than half of all 
motor insurance premium business, has been to hamstring 
the industry and make it incapable of any sort of positive 
response to a challenge such as it now faces. The pace at 
which the tariff offices react is the pace of the slowest mem¬ 
ber. Until he wakes up, nothing can be done. By then it could 
easily be too late. 
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SEAMEN’S STRIKE 

How Long Till it Hurts ? 


T here may be some doubt about how 
many seamen will obey the call to 
strike if it is not rescinded before Monday, 
but probably the initial support will be sub¬ 
stantial ; those who do not want to strike 
have already joined a ship to be out of 
the coun>^« The worst danger would arise 
if the strike gets the backing of the dockers; 
on Thursday afternoon the Transport 
and General Workers pledged dieir 
**sympathetic support” in blaming non¬ 
striking crews. That could put a stop to 
any British ship leaving a British port after 
next Monday even if it managed to find a 
crew. On that sort of redcomng, it would 
take a week to ten days ro clog up most of 
^t^'s ports with British ships, making 
k difficult for foreign ships Co carry their 
ca^. 

^ The government has said there are con¬ 
tingency plans if the strike occurs, but is 
keying these quiet while dierc is any hope 
of averting the strike. From the food 
au^ly pMt of view, it is fortunate that the 
stim is timed for the early part of die year 
when stocks are normally high. There aire 
about twb months supply oi butter and 
cheese in cold store (nearly all the butter 
and 60 per cent of Britain’s cheese is 
imported). Sugar stocks are likely to last 
four months, and there is 2} months supply 
of flour available. But bread supplies could 
be affected before tibat time; 47 per cent 
of Britain’s wheat is grown at home, but it 
is Canadian hard wheat that is largely used 
for ^bread making. This could run out 


before two months ; if the strike lasted that 
length of time the country might, at a 
pinch, go back to wartime bread. 

There should not be any difficulty in 
getting meat for at least two months. Only 
30 per cent of Britain’s meat is imported, 
and there is one month’s supply in cold 
storage. Importers, however, were fore¬ 
casting their stocks could be exhausted in 
a week, which would leave butchers 
depending on high-priced, home-killed 
meat and send prices rocketing. MHk 
and eggs will be no problem, but imported 
fresh fruit is likely to disappear from the 
shops first of all. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 

No Surprise 

B ritain’s trade deficit remains obstin¬ 
ately high. True it was no worse in 
April than in March, and was fractionally 
better than last year’s average. But exports 
seem to have stopped growmg, and imports 
have continued at the hish level of recent 
months: they have cost £500 million, or a 
little over, for four consecutive months. 
Moreover, it is still finished manufactures, 
and machinery in particular, that are keep¬ 
ing up the import bill. There is nothing 
surprising in this set of unchanged trade 
figures. Sterling weakened on Thursday, 


but the decline did not gather pace when 
the trade figures were announced and it 
seems more to have reflected the seamen’s 
strike. Yet the persistence of the trade 
deficit makes it more probable that 
the Chancellor will have to take further 
restrictive measures. As things are going, 
the total deficit for this year might well turn 
out to be somewhat over £2^0 million. 


NORTH SEA GAS 

Joy Confined 

I T now looks as though the Shell/Esso 
strike, off the Norfolk coast, is very big 
indeed—^for a North Sea gas strike. It 
seemed likely at the beginning when the 
normally taciturn oil companies announced 
that it was of considerate importance ” ; 
about 1,000 million cubic feet a day 
important. This is the median figure being 
used as a guideline for planning in the 
Ministry of Power and the Gas Council. 
Based on a single pinhole In the Nordi Sea, 
it can be no more than a rough guide— 
very necessary to have, since tl^re is a lot 
of planning to be done—^but a respectaUe 
one, derived from. Shell and Esso’s con¬ 
siderable experience of similar geological 
structures in Holland. The other find so 
far is British Petroleum, the first—and 
mudi smaller—discovery. BP is commkted 
to supplying the Gas Coundl with 50 
million cubic feet a day but is laying a mu^ 
larger pipeline in expectation d better 
things. Apart from these, Phillips Petro- 
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teum is rumoured to be on the brink of an 
announcement about its own drilling. 

At the indicated levels, the finds should 
be capaUe of supplying all the gas indus¬ 
try’s feedstocks. This is a blow on the head 
for coal (which sells the gas industry 19 
million tons a year) and, potentially, for the 
oil industry’s own sales ct light naphtha 
feedstwks. Most important, it raises the 
possibility of switchmg the whole gas 
system over to using natural gas just as it 
comes—<ui expensive (at least £250 million) 
and lengthy (ten to fiheen years) business. 

This is big news for the gas industry, 
but still small beer in Britain’s energy 
market, in which gas only accounts for 
about 5 per cent. And even if the gas 
industry managed to increase sales by a 
half or even double them, the energy pattern 
would still be not much affected. Only if 
the North Sea gas fields are vastly greater 
than they are so far would there be any sig¬ 
nificant effect. 1,200 million cu, ft. a day 
(the upper limit of the ShclI/Esso estimate) 
is roughly equivalent to 12 million tons a 
year. Even if the North Sea were jacked 
up to produce the equivalent of 20 million 
tons a year this would provide no more 
than a reasonable margin for gas’s growth. 
(One of the new 2,000 megawatt electricity 
generating stations will by itself consume a 
quarter of that.) Exciting as the new finds 
are to the gas industry, they will need to 
be considerably enlarged—at present the 
reserves arc about one-fifth of the Dutch 
deposits—before leaders of the coal and oil 

KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
No change. 

RETAIL TRADE ' 

Slight increase in both value and 
volume during March: mainly in 
clothing and footwear shops and 
mail order businesses. But under¬ 
lying trend still flat. 


CONMMER CREDIT 
total hira.purchaab debt up In 
1 St quarter. Increase credit for 
cars pushed up new business of 
finance houses by 7-8 per cent 
But sale on HP from durable goods . 
shops declined again in March. 


STEEL 

Production back to yoar-sfart 
levai—after some stockpiling in 
March. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

industries need to roll on tbe floor and tear 
their hair. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Their Own Fault 

T^ere is something dcprcssiflgly phoney 
X about the government’s refusal to 
concede the case for an increase in build¬ 
ing societies’ mortgage rates. If the govern¬ 
ment itself has to pay over 6| per cent to 
borrow in huge lumps in the City of 
London, why on earth should the house- 
buyer not pay yi per cent less tax to borrow 
relatively tiny lumps of other people’s small 
savings while getting himself a house that 
will appreciate by 7 or 8 per cent a year? 
Belatedly, the Building Societies Assodation 
Council has recommended a rise in the 
mortgage rate, but only to yi per cent and 
only after Mr Donald Gould, die chairman 
has had a talk with the Chancellor. Last 
time Mr Callaghan tried to stave off an 
increase in mortgage rate he was able to 
offer the prospect of new international sup¬ 
port for sterling and, by implication, the 
chance of a fall in short term interest rates. 
In the event, short term rates did not fall. 
This time he can offer nothing. Instead 
there arc just heavy hints from Mr Brown’s 
ministry that the societies might be referred 
to the Prices and Incomes &>ard. 

The Chancellor seems to be arguing that 
the sociciies do not need wider margins 
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between their borrowing and lending rates, 
that they can afibrd a period in which their 
ploughed back net surplus would be 
relatively small because their “reserve 
ratios ” are now about 4 per cent as 00m* 
pared with the 2 or 2;^ per cent required 
by the Trustee Investments Act. For a 
given rare of expansion the lower a society’! 
reserve ratio, the higher the niargin of 
plough back it must have. The sodeties 
argue that the Trustee Investments Act 
requirements are to keep fools and rogues 
put of the movement. They were never 
intended as a guide to sound building 
society practice. Moreover by keeping 
their reserve ratios a point or two above the 
statutory floor they have more elbow room 
and can cope with a period like the past 
twelve months, when because of the narrow 
ploughback, reserve ratios have been 
falling. 

This docs not explain why the more 
thrusting societies now have reserve ratios 
of around 3 per cent while some of the 
sleepier ones think they need well over 4 per 
cent. Yet it is just these thrusters, whose 
ratios are now aj^roaching the floor, thac 
most need the higher mortgage rate. Of 
course if the movement would only abandon 
its cosy practice of recommending a rate 
of interest for mortgages, individual 
societies could adjust their rates to 
economic conditions and thdr own 
experience much more easily. And Mr 
Callaghan—and Mr Brown—^would have 
no target to hit at. 



External Trade 



At! figures seasonetly etf/ueted 





ParoanUgo chango from: 


Month 

Index 

Provloua 

Thrao 

Twalva 



ISESt^lOO 

month 

montha ago 

montha ago 

Indiwtrial 






production * 

Fobruary 

1S2 

-1 

nil 

nil 

omploymont * 
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10S-6 

-0*2 


40-2 

productivity * 

Fobruary 

IMS 

-1 

nil 

-i 

Export trod# *t 

April 

1!4 

nil 

•i-S 

•fS 

RotoH trodo * 

March 

125 

•i-l 

+1 

+1 

Unomploymont * 

April 

SS'6 

+1.S 

-2*1 

-sa 

Wogo ratM (wooMy) 

March 

1SSS 

+ot 

+2*0 

+S-7 

Rotoll prlcoo 

March 

12S6 

4>0*2 

•fO-4 

44-3 

Export priCM 

March 

113 

+1 

•»-2 

43i 
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* Seeeenef/y ed/ustetf. Indicetofe of expert end reuH whoUy unemp/eyed, excluding ichoohkevert, end 

trede reflect movements In vtdume terms, l.e., in velup fn April wes running et en ennuef rete of 1.2% 

et eenstent price. Unemployment refers to numbers t Provisional 
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STBU. 

Back Into a Decline 

S TBEL^S recovery in March proved purely 
temporary. Output in April came 
back Co February’s level, four per cent 
below March’s unexpected boomlct, 
fiiBt part of the year has just been margin* 
aUy better than expected: the Britidi Iron 
and Steel Fedcraden thought 1966 produc* 
don would be 7} per cent below last year’s 



27 million tons, but starting with a sharper 
drop in the first part of the year than took 
place. 

Precautionary stocking up in February 
and March, before the much*heralded rise 
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in Steel prices, may have helped. Stocks fell 
in the first quarter by an estimated 20>ooo 
tons, compared with 115,000 in the pre¬ 
vious quarter* But it carries no hopes for 
the rest of the year. The Federadon sees 
no reason to alter the pessimistic view it 
took at the begirming of the year. Con¬ 
sumption of finished steel ki the Sna 
quarter was 2.5 per cent below the year 
before, compared with a 1.8 per cent drop 
in the previous quarter. Deliveries to the 
different consuming industries show no 
particular or dramatic declines, just a 
general droop across the board. Tins is 
expected to continue. But it is hard to sec, 
from outside, that it is likely to accderatc. 
Most steel-users are jogging along, nothing 
much bappenins; car production ought to 
stay fairly levd, building likewise. The 
effects of the payroll tax, which in any case 
is not opemdve undl the end of the year, 
are as yet incal(^able. The steel industry 
could nave, nationalisation apart, a better 
year than it expects. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr Jay*s Portfolio 

T he most eye-catching innovation in the 
Industrial Development Bill, which 
had its first reading last week, is the power 


Imperial Monomark Ltd, 


We published an article in our last issue, under the title Imperial Troubles” 
which we have since found to be gravely inaccurate both in its factual content and in 
its over-all tone. We regret this occurrence and unreservedly withdraw the previous 
article and apologise for any damage which we may have caused to Imperial, 


I MPERIAL MONOMARK is the holding com¬ 
pany of a group which includes Imperial 
Dmnesuc Appliances, which sells automadc 
washing machines and refrigerators direct 
to the public, and Kingsnove International 
which unports and sells domestic appliances 
to Imperial and also fin /Quantity to the 
trade. The group also indudes After Sales 
Service, which is an independently operated 
service company, and four engineering sub¬ 
sidiaries apart from the original British 
Monomark Company. 

In February the company published its 
trading results for the six-month period 
ended October 31, 1965, which showed a 
profit of £112,000, and an Interim dividend 
o| 15 pet cent was paid. The key to direct 
sdling is moderate and controlled expansion 
and the gearing of administrative and selling 
c<^ts to this expansion. Imperial Domestic 
h|s achieved this controlled expansion, and 
continues to find direct selling profitable. 
The advertising cost per customer inquiry 
cctntinues to be stable and economic. This 
is no doubt attributable to the company’s 
sdendfic approach to advertising analysis. 
This is achieved by an ICT pun<^ card in¬ 
stallation, which enables the company to 
keep ^ advertising results under continuous 
revfelr^ 


The group’s finance subsidiary, Craven 
House, has always undertaken the hire 
purchase of domestic appliance sales. The 
past profitability of C^ven House, due 
largeljr no" doubt to the high quality of 
Imperial agreements, means that the group 
has no intention of changing this arrange¬ 
ment. 

The relationship between Imperial and 
its Italian supplier. Castor, is more ^n 
merely a selling agency, it is an industrial 
collaboration agreement, which, we are 
assured, has made Castor very happy with 
its British partner. 

Kingsgrove Thtematicnal is experiencing 
an increasing demand from trade customers 
for both unbranded automatics and those 
carrying the Kingsgrove label. Its research 
and design division has, in conjunction 
with GEC and^ Castor, developed a pew 
automatic washing machine, and the com- 

S iny has entered into an agreement with 
EC for a supply of these machines for 
sale by GEC both in the home market and 
abroad. These machines are hjEping manu¬ 
factured by Castor. The demand m fully 
automatic washing machines continues to 
grow and the group, through both its direct 
and trade sellmg companies, is in a poshion 
to increase its share of this growing tnaifcet. 
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it gives the Board of Trade to take shares 
in companies. The most important is the 
cash grant for investment-^wnich does not, 
however, deviate much from the lines of 
the White Paper. More generally, the Bill 
is the latest in a series which has since 1935 
given the government inaeasing powers 
over the way industry behaves—moro par¬ 
ticularly, in these regional days, over the 
places it wants to settle in. It is in three 
parts. The first deals with the cash grants, 
powerful tools for regional development 
even though they were intended primarily 
to do something about the way the invest¬ 
ment allowances had been devalued by the 
Corporation tax. Another part gives the 
Board of Trade more power in the granting 
of development certificates. 

Most direct, although probably less si^i- 
iicant, the Board of Trade can give assist¬ 
ance to undertakings in development areas; 
that is, money towards buildings and plant. 
It could already do this under the i960 
Local Employment Act as part of the drive 
to provick emplo3jnient m these areas— 
which includes setting up industrial estates, 
building factories, etc. But the new Bill 
proposes that the Board should now be able 
to take shares in the companies involved 
instead of having to claim back the cash. 
While a company is under the obligation 
to repay, there are pressures on it to operate 
efficiently enough to discharge it. And if 
this obligation is replaced by the open- 
ended lien of an ordinary share, there is 
immediately opened the possibility of bad, 
uneconomic investment; and one would 
have to be an optimist to assume that the 
Board of Trade is likely to be an alert 
investor. Moreover, isn’t this (perhaps the 
CBI has already asked this question) just 
another form of nationalisation ? 

Maybe it is, but the advantages of the 
arrangement, if it is efficiently administered, 
go a long way to offset its drawbacks. For 
the old system often meant that only large 
companies, able to repay the loan from 
other activities, could afford to take on a 
development loan; new projects are ^me- 
times a long time in becoming profitable. 
And taking a share in a company could be 
a useful spur toward taking a closer inteirest 
in it. With the new powers to discriminate 
between different ty^ of industry (allow¬ 
ing larger grants, for instance, to lab^-iii- 
tensive than to capital-intensive industries) 
this could be valuable. 


.Cash Granted 

' . f . 

T he bill introduces 00 major changes 
to the White PaperV proposals for)oaih 
, grants. It wiU do nod^ to allay- the 
grumbles about the new system already 
coming from businessmen in the field. It 
contains nothing more definite ab^ut. lisp¬ 
ing, so businessmen must contmue^ to 
work on the basts of the White Paper' wfddi 
provides that the flew of payfii^ from 
the Board of Trade should begin in the 
summer of 1967. This will apply to assets 
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This nofUe is wider no circumstnuces to be construed as an ofering of these securities for sole or ets a solkitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities^ but appears solely for purposes of information* 


Not a New Issue 


May S, 1966 


349,883 Shares 

Ogilvy & Mather International Inc. 

Common Stock 

(J2.00 I’ar Value) 

Price $22 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


Kleinwort, Benson 

1.1 ml ted 


1300 

m\s 

INTO THE 

CANADIAN 

MARKET 


T here are 1300 branches of the Canadijn Imperial Bank 
of Commerce strategically located coast-to-coast across 
Canada. If you plan to trade in the Canadian market, the on-the- 
spot knowledge of these 1300 offices can be invaluable. So 
before you finalise your plans, talk to us—our expert information 
can save you time and trouble, and help to ensure that your new 
venture gets off to a good start. 

To keep you up-to-date on the Canadian business scene, ask us 
to send you our Monthly Commercial Letter. Ask also for our 
booklet "Doing Business in Canada '—which gives you the vital 
facts you must know if you plan to expand in this growing 
market. Both will be sent with our compliments. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Jitcorporuted in Canada with limited liahUity 


2 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Manager: J. S. Rodgerson 

48 Berkeley Square, W.1 Manager. R. B Watson 
HEAD OFFICE: Toronto, Canada 
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Will it end up in a pocket radio in 
West Germany, an industrial televi¬ 
sion in the U.S.A, or an automatic 
broadccisUng station in New Zealand? 
Perhaps even in outer space? Toshiba 
make 10 million transistors a month, 
and we always consider their destiny. 
Often It’s in our own products, which 
include ---“everything electionic , . . 
everywhere in the world." Fxaggeia 
tion? No! From giant turbines and 
^generators producing vast pudnlities 
of electricity in 17 nations, to tiny 
bulbs and diodes consuming it all 
over the globe, Toshiba ofN^r every 
type of electrical and elcctiomc 
equipment. Even rallweiy Crir:s and 
buses. And we care, very cnrefuliy 
about each product. The 009,999111 
transistor or the (monthly 40,000tfi 
refrigerator, the next nuclear reacior 
or 1,000th turbine. Perhapr,. 
why our growth rate is acrclni'^fiugso. 
And why we reached 1?0,000 employ 
ees, 25 factories and b:i cubsid'aneG 


^SdXUui 

QUAUTV SIHOB 

TOKYO SHIBAURA FLBCTRJC CO; LTO. 

l 1, l»i.i;i:,-3iwj'..liO !j I'U, io^yi' 


'-‘-i 



That Is the amount of overseas capital invested In 
Australia over the past six years. About half of this came 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
Investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British tradition# ■ political atabillty 

■ a skilled and axpandlng work foroa ■ a fraa 
enterprise economy i. grpat natural reaourcaa 

■ a fast-growing domoatic market ■ and la eloao 
to Asian and Paelfic markets. 

Information is avtilalde from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSll 
LONDON, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 2436. AND AT THE OFRCE 
OF THE AGENT-OENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE. 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, PRODUCING. DEVELOPING 



Ingeried by tbo Commonwealth Government of Aualrafia 
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bought from January onwards; the isg 
b^oen investmem and kick-baok wffl 
therefor^ oontiniie initially to bO; about 
eighteen months ^ bis shorten^ when 
economic conditions perpit). In mdustryy 
it is widely believe that the govern¬ 
ment has grossly underrated the complexity 
and administradve difiScidty of operating a 
sdieme of this kind. And firms with 
experience of operating in Development 
Areas have little confidence that the Board 
of Trade will be capable of paying up 
promptly without bureauci^ fuss. How¬ 
ever, companies that object to a cash grant 
system anyway could be exaggerating the 
difficulties. 

But when they complain about the stingi¬ 
ness of the grants they are on stronger 
ground. The government never pretended 
that the total to be handed out for cash 
grants would amount to more than Invest¬ 
ment allowances were previously worthy 
even when “ devalued ” by Corporation tax. 
But what was generally overlooked (or was 
it ?) was that the new system would mean 
that industry's other capital allowances 
would also be smaller. For every £100 of 
new plant, a company will in future be able 
to claim other capital allowances (i.c. depre¬ 
ciation for tax purposes) on £ioo-lcss-the- 
cash-grant i.c. on £80. This brings a sub¬ 
stantial saving to the Exchequer. 

The table shows what happens in 
specific cases ; for the kind of expenditure 
on the kind of plant that still qualifies for 
the cash grant, companies outside a 
development area will be in about the same 
position as now. The firm in a development 
area will get slightly more, but will get it 
slightly later (at least until the government 
reduces the lag before grants can be 
claimed). But everybody will be financially 
worse than he was until 1965 (for non¬ 
qualifying expenditure much worse off), 
whether he is in a development area or noit. 

INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

cidvolopnititit- cash Qrnntsd 
t'li flOO c.ipiiol cKpencliture 

Development^ Non-cb'veiopmcnt 

District District 


Uf 



1st 



Yoar 

lot or 

Total 

V«Hr 

lator 

Tolol 

Old Systam' 73 

— 

73 

32i 

3/;. 

70 

Piosont Systemf 57 

FntL-re (cash grant 
and Corp. Tax 40%) 


57 

24 

28 

52 

Qualifying expend.^ 5 
Nan qualifying ox 

10 

64. 

26 

26 

52 

pandit u re 20 

20 

40 

20 

20 

40 


* Pre 1965 system wtth income lax at Is. 9r/ and profits 
»l 15 pet cent j Existing system with Corporation tax 
if 40 p/T enni 

RESTRICTn'E PRACTfCBS 

Tough on the Toughies 

L ast week the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices collided bead on with the 
tyre manufacturers. The issue arises from 
the industry’s penchant for mileage con¬ 
tracts. These are a form of leasing ; instead 
of selling tyres outright, manufaaurcrs 
supply and maintain them in return for a 
payment based on a rate per nule. What 
the Registrar's lawyers arc saying is that 
ihc members of the Mileage Group of the 
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Tyre Manufacturers Conferepcq.haye been ^ 
opNcrating a scheme which fixes mmirtaum' 
prices by agreement; that these minimum 
prices were not the ones tt whkb the most 
efficient operator could uiidieitake the busi¬ 
ngs, but the hi^Kst which could be set 
widiout someone rebelling; and that this 
action broke an underttiitig which the 
manufacturers had given in 1961. The 
manufacturers admit there is an ** iitforma- 
tion agreement.” But they say riiis only 
entitles them to notify otfam» it they want 
to, of the prices they are thinkmg of 
charging and that what is done wkh this 
information is up tp each individual com^ 
pany. In other words^—noedluaion. 

Tlie case continuca. But at this ata|^ 
one or two things need saying. One is 
that the whole busmess shows a refreshing 
toughness on the part of the Registrar. 
tyre industry was up before the Monopolies 
Commission in 1955. It was prem com¬ 
prehensively caned. But even amidst that 
lengthy admonition, it was not thought that 
the conditions surrounding the fixing of 
rates for mileage contracts by individual 
companies were against the public interest. 
Whatever has happened in this area since 
then (and this the court will decide), the 
present action indicates that the Registrar 
is on his toes. It is not even that the agree¬ 
ment he is complaining about still exists ; 
that was abandoned about 12 months ago. 

The firmness of the Registrar's resolve to 
punish is also apparent in another w^ay. 
Mileage contracts, from ihcir nature, tend 
to be with the very big fiect operators. 
They arc therefore big business. They 
account for a suhstanlial proportion cf giant 
tyre sales, and giant tyres take about a 
third of total tyre sales by number. In 
the only other example of a possible price- 
fixing through information exchange ” 
practice which the Registrar has tackled 
—the Galvanized Tank Case, at the end 
of which Richard Thomas and Baldwin and 
seven other steel companies were heavily 
fined—the commercial significance of the 
business involved was small. To that 
extent, the Registrar is now eating into the 
red meat. 

All this is to the good. On the other 
hand, it may well be that the Registrar is 
tackling the wrong industry. The tyre 
manufacturers are no saints; the 
Monopolies report showed that. But no-onc 
can deny that they live in a fiercely com¬ 
petitive world. Most of their customers— 
the car industry and the transport operators 
—are big and tough and want their |:^und of 
flesh. No wonder lyre profits are low (pre¬ 
tax, 6 per cent is common). And no wonder 
rhe manufacturers are putting up a stout 
defence in the present case. The conclusion 
of the saga (watch this space) will be 
fascinating. 

COMPUTERS 

A Strata to Clutch 

T he one concession left in the budget to 
the service induatries is the 20 per 
cent cash grant to any company (even in the 


7.V; 

indusplics) during a ccimjpi:^. The 
teM enlbrSM « cerputi mriduitf ot anmlary 
equipment like tape uxiin, printers and key- 
boaras» but just much of riie peripheital 
ware is eligiUe vriU only be dec&d wh^ 
claima come np for review; a fatr-aized 
computer inatailation runs to £250,000. 

The banks, and to a lesser extent the 
insurance companies, have alreidy gone a 
long way towards putting rofiriOe jbbs on 
to computers which would Otherwise have 
called for armies of defies, amj Uc begin¬ 
ning to experiment with more oonhiiticated 
applications. The conscruedon kmhtstry is 
increasingly (but still alowiy) using critical 
pnfh analysis (the discifdine for controlling 
time sdiedules of uicky operations), in 
building roads, bridges ara Iti^ buSdingB, 
and this, too, is compulerfodito. But 
where the cash grants should leally tip die 
scales in favour of automation k enq^- 
ment-taxed industries is in those sections 
like the distributive trades, wbiA have been 
lagging until now. This could mean a 
bo<^ in computer orderings and as the 
Government is known jco sm^ more kindly 
on those companies choosing British 
machines, it could mean bonanza for Inter¬ 
national G)mputer8 and Tabulators and 
English Electric. Can they meet a sudden 
rush of orders? ICT has gear^ up pro¬ 
duction from one machine a week to one 
a day and is so far on schedule. English 
Electric is involved with developing its new 
third generation, micro-circuited range 
which continues to be a dark horse. The 
British firms could find it a pretty difficult 
job to meet a sudden demand, it would be 
a pity for them if American companies 
.swept in to fill the gap. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Old car dumps are an eyesore. Hie 
George Cohen 600 Group wants to put up 
severri £1 million American-designed plants 
to squash dilapidated cars into high grade 
steel scrap in 15 seconds. But the company 
expects opposition from local authorities. 
So last week it made a bid for the support 
of public opinion to help it put up the first 
plant in SE England, where most scrap 
cars arc now dumped—and factory planning 
permission is particularly hard to get. 


* 


Under the managing directorship of Mr 
David Layton, a bi-monthly report. Incomes 
Data, was launched last week. The reports 
will endeavour to collate m a compaa and 
coherent way available information on wage 
settlements and claims. In addition, a 
valuable Intelligence *’ section will keep 
subscribers up to date with current official 
and unofficial thinking on incomes policy 
and kindred subjects. 
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Puncturing the Power Peak 


J UST once each year, usually on an aftcr- 
n<xm in December or Jimuary^ someone 
flicks the last switch in Britain that 
results in the top electricity demand of the 
year. And that peak load (plus> now a 
17 per cent mar^n for safety) sets the total 
generating capacity Britain needs. Whether 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
charges its customers) the Area Boards, 
enough for their peak current, and whether 
they in turn charge consumers enough, is 
a happy hunting ground for economists. 
Peak load is tramtionally the key factor in 
arriving at “ capacity costs/* i.e. costs 
involved in b^ing ready to supply every last 
unit every consumer wants. Capacity in¬ 
stalled to deal with the pe^k is regarded as 
being available free at all other times; only 
its running costs are recovered on the price 
per unit. So customers prepared to accept 
“ interruptable ” electricity and have their 
power cut at peak hours can buy electricity 
very cheap indeed—possibly too cheap. 

Eight years ago the South-Western Elec¬ 
tricity Board got fed up and bought itself 
some small gas turbine generating sets to 
produce .some of its own electricity at peak 
hours and reduce its demands on the 
CEGB's grid system. (Gas turbines have 
high running, but low capital costs and come 
on at the flick of a switch.) Soon it was 
“ pcak-lopping so effectively that ether 
area boards had to pay a disproportionate 
share of CEGB’s total capacity charge. 
CEGB countcr-pJoyed by making peik- 
lopping flnancially less attractive while 
putting in about 720 megawatts of gas tur¬ 
bines itself, with the prospect of another 
1,000 MW Of so by 1970. 

This has .set a lot of people thinking about 
the whole traditional rationale of electricity 
pricing. Is a bulk supply tariff which, still, 
charges the area boards about a year 
for each kilowatt added to peak demand 
quite suited to a situation where the CEGB 
can put in gas turbines at £4 a kilowatt 
and the area boards know it ? But the 
charge can't just be halved, because, unlike 
conventional plant, gas turbines are no use 
for anything but tl^ actual peak. Their 
running costs are too high to operate them 
more than 250 hours a year. 

The industry has spent three years think¬ 
ing about what a proper price structure 
should be. Leaving the problem of capacity 
charges to one side, running charges have, 
since 1961, differed by day and by night, 
since costs for the best, base-load stations 
at night arc so much lower than the average 
running costs in the mixed bag of stations, 
from good to awful, used by day The 
CEGB generates its power by bringing in 
stations in order of running costs, from low 
to high. Whenever another kilnwatt-hnur 
is switched on it is generated cither bv 
increasing the load on the station with the 
highest running costs, or by bringing in 
the next station on the list, with running 
costs as high or higher. And when an 
area board reduces its demand it cuts out¬ 


put frdm the highest-mnning-coat plants. 
So if the CEGB sells more than it has 
estimated, at a unit price based on the 
imerage cost of its estimate, it can fail to 
cover costs. If it sells less than the esti¬ 
mate, paradoxically it makes more money. 

Another oddity is the coal dauseby 
which the unit charge to each area board 
varies with local coal prices in its district. 
This is a hang-over from the time when it 
could be assumed that most of the power 
used in each board’s area would ordinarily 
be generated within it too. Now we have 
a nationally interconnected system this is 
an obvious irrelevancy. 

What the tariff team decided to try—and 
what has resulted in the new '' structure ” 
for the bulk supply tariff that the CEGB 
made public this week—was to bass the unit 
charge on marginal and not on average run¬ 
ning costs. Now these marginal costs differ 
between day and night, summer and winter, 
weekday and weekend ; but to keep a tariff 
reasonably simple you have to concentrate 
on sizeable differences that seem likely to 
remain stable for a while. CEGB settled 
for three rates for the bulk tariff: 

one for peak units —now defined as those 
used between 8 and 12 a.m. and 4.30 
and 6.30 p.m. from Mondays to Fri¬ 
days in December and January, except 
for Christmas and Boxing Days (about 
260 hours in all); 

a second rate for day nni/s used between 
7.30 a.m. and ii p.m. daily, but out¬ 
side the peak (about 5,600 hours); 

a third rale for night units used between 
II p.m. and 7.30 a.m. (about 2,900 
hours). 

The peak units will cost about a penny a 
unit—to area boards. 

The day and night rates, if moved from 
the present average cost basis to marginal 
costs straight away, would rise. But year 
by year, inflation apart, marginal costs on 
the system are coming down, as newer 
stations with lower unit costs (including 
nuclear ones) take up more of the base and 
day load. So what the CEGB hopes is to 
stabilise around the present day and night 
running rates—o.6od. and o.47d. a unit— 
for a few years until, by 1970, the marginal 
costs have come down to about those levels. 
That should make the transition from aver¬ 
age to marginal costing painless. The 
CEGB is also planning steadily to reduce 
“ coal clause ” differentials at a predeter¬ 
mined rate. 

Fine: but what about the cost of all that 
“ basic capacity ” that is more expensive 
than gas turbines ? The CEGB’s way of 
dealing with this seems pure accountancy. 
Since its unit charges will come to be based 
on marginal unit costs which increase with 
load, it will inevitably recover from these 
unit charges more than its total running 
costs. It can also identify, clearly, the 
avoidable capacity cost of the capacity used 
to meet the top ten per cent of the peak ; 
£4 a kilowatt a year, what gas turbines 



would cost to put in. It knows what the 
total costs of its system are, plus whatever 
extra amount it is obliged to secure as a 
government-set financial objective. So what 
it has to make up is the difference. 

The way it proposes to do so is to measure 
each area board’s contribution to peak de¬ 
mand, i.e,f its proportional use of the top 
ten per cent of peak demand. Then it will 
charge each board £4 a kW for its share 
of the peak ten per cent; subtract what 
that brings, plus its revenue from unit 
charges, from the total amount it needs to 
get; and divide up the remainder between 
boards in proportion to their contribution 
to demand at all times of the year when 
system demand is at about 90 per cent of 
system peak demand. That remainder of 
the board's total required revenue is thus 
counted, in a sense, as the annual cost of 
the CEGB’s 90 per cent of “ basic capacity.” 
In an example that the board cited this 
week it might work out at about £11 a 
kilowatt. 

This fairly radical if esoteric .change has 
been announced this week as a tariff struc¬ 
ture, not the bulk supply tariff itself. For 
the CEGB doesn't know yet, in particular, 
what its financial objective may be for 1967 
and after. Nor, therefore, can the area 
boards yer say what diffeience this change 
in the structure of their costs—of which the 
bulk supply tariff averages about 75 per 
cent—^will do to the shape of their future 
consumer tariffs. They are themselves in¬ 
volved in continuing experiments with new 
kinds of consumer tariffs ; these are parallel 
to rather than concomitant upon the re¬ 
design of the CEGB tariff. 

What one can .say about this big exercise 
in re-thinking is that it^ seems to have cut 
the significance of the peak load down to 
size, and punctured it as a bogey 
responsible for all this industry's troubles. 
It is fair to say that this bogey, in the past, 
has been more w^orrying to outside critics 
than to the industry itself, which has never 
showed much sign of. any guilt complex 
about the matter. These critics, however, 
need not worry that puncturing the peak 
will lead to a burst of investment in elec¬ 
tricity. Just look at the drooping rate of 
growth in the last couple of years. 
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If you reiUy mean buiUMiM when you toko a trip abfoid, got in touoh with tfat 
Wottniiiitter now. ThoyH hdp you plan i schodulo that paya aff lundaoindy. 


When you plan to visit an export market 
use these services of the Westminster Bank 

T here is notUng to equsl tbo 
personal visits the on-the-spot 
investigation of an export market On 
one condition: that the visit is planned 
as careiiilly as a military operation. If 
It isn’t you can waste time expen¬ 
sively, and come back unnecessarily 
disillusioned. But how do you make 
the plan? 

By for the simplest way is to call on your 
local Westminster Branch Manager. He can 
help you analyse the operation realistically, 
point out many angles you may have missed, 
and channel to you an enormous amount of 
■pecialist advice. For he has only to lift a 
phone to be in touch with the Economic 
Intelligence Department and the Commercial 
Information Department of the Bank 

How the service works 

At your second meeting with the Manager he 
will provide you with the following: 

1. A thorough background brief on the econo¬ 
mic situation in the country you’re visitiiig; to 
that you will know what questions to ask and 
how to judge the answers you get. 

2. A list of contacts ranging from possible 
selling agents, wholesalers, Chambeti of 
Commerce and local pimdita to letters of in¬ 
troduction to leading banks in the country 
you’ll be visiting. Ihese introductions give 
you a certain formal standing which can he 


aurpriaingly useful. Let's demo ns trate widi an 
actual example. 

A typical cnee history 
An exporter engineering tools decided to 
turn on the heet in South America. He plai^ 
ned to send out a team of executives. So he 
asked the Westminster to prepare a brief. The 
Bank’s report covered the availability of ster¬ 
ling to pay for imports, general economic 
conditions, the likely compedtian, and details 
of projected public work aedvities which 
could lead to a demand for the company’s pro¬ 
ducts. With this infoimadon, the execudves 
got off to a good start when they arrived in 
South America. 

When you return homo 
YouVe had a successful visit. The prospects 
are good. You decide to go ahead. Now you’ll 
need a credit report on the agent you intend to 
appoint and want to discuss the terms of any 
agreement you enter into. Your Westminster 
Manager can help you with this. 

Later, as business builds up, you may want 
to consider new markets or licenoe agreements 
with other countries—even the sdtdng up of 
oveneas subsidiaries. The Westminster w01 
give you the economie and commercial fiwta. 
Facts that ate e sae n ti a l for a eoimd poUegr 
decision. 



The Weetminaler bellavee in action 
The Westminster offers a complete service to 
exporters. But perhaps the most striking dung 
about it is its simplicity. All you need do is talk 
to one man, your local Manager. He sorts the 
whole thing out for you. And right from the 
start you’ll find him eager to help, eager to get 
cracking, eager to make your export drive a 
success. You may find him an unusual kind of 
bank manager. But then expordng is an 


unusual kind of business. It demands a high 
degree of realism and efficiency. 


Ring your local Manage or write fer *A Handbook for Exportera*. The Westminster 
Limited hae pvar 1,350 branchee. Head Oflfioet 41 Lothbury, London, EC 2 . The 
Ulster Bank haa over 200 turanchee in Nortlim Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 
Ike Weatndnehir ForatgaBank^nodm eul^^ opemtea in France and Belgium. 
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EVER TRY THIS? 


You'd have Humpty Dumpty all over again Tn a few 
seconds. But still this is Toyota's aim, the smoothest, 
steadiest glide In the business. 

The Corona's well on the way there. Ride a fough mife* 
Its stability and road-holding qualities will surprise and 
please you. 

Looks alone put the Corona miles ahead of any other 
car in its class but wait until you get behind the wheel! 
From a standing start Its 74 hp 1.5 litre engine will speed 
you through a quarter mile in 19.7 sec... cruise at over 
80mph,«,and stretch a gallon of gas in a way you 
never thought possible. 


The Corona Is engineered to please people. Sturdy and 
strong there's no skimping of elegance or space in its 
tasteful interior and there's luggage room for the longest 
weekend. 

Treat yourself to this Easter egg. See it at your nearest 
Toyota dealer. 

^-CORONA. 



JAPAN'S LARSEST AUTO MAKER 

oTOYOTA MOTOn 
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THB WOUS ECONOMY 

Are the Motors qf World Eaepansion StcdUng? 


in AineriGs^l car industry 
X —set off diis n^’s tremor oo 
Street—cannot be dirugged off with- 
dot two quedioQs being asked. Are car 
indters in other countries up against it ? 
Worse stilly could this cradc in the American 
five-ye;u*-old boom anything ^ 

ptnoehing a world recession ? , We tht^ 
the answer is no to both questions, although 
dwre is a lot ot uncertainty* Our judgmpit 
is based on a round-up of what’s happening 
in industrial couiKries. 


Motor industries the world over are 
almost exclusively addicted to over^ 
optimism. Osciliatums in sales are frequent, 
can be extreme, but rarely hit tnanu&ctufcfs 
in all countries at the same time. The table 
shows that there is really no pattern in 
world cars at the moment: Japan and 
France are ekpanding their expoi^, Ger¬ 
many and France their home ^cs: Britain 
appmrs stagnant on both fronts—atthough 
figures here may be misleading as Britain 
exports mere. ^8^ and m asjpembly 
than other car ^MToducers.^ ’ - ' ' 

The^ Ammcans had set a bres&neck pace 
for themselves whidi they could not hope 
to keep up, espedaUy after three good ycars^ 
Of all non-American car mal^, only 
Volkswagen, which .^d$ nearly a quarter 
of its tout production to the United States^ 
'should be hurt by any turndown tberc-^ 
and Volkswagen sales have kept up, in Ae 
past when all else crumbled. If any predic¬ 
tions are safe in so erratic ah industry, they 
might be that France has bad die best cv 
the introduction last year of three new 
models and that Japan could be hit by im¬ 
port restrictions in (for instance) Australia. 


Motor Cars 


Percentage changes cempared with a year before 
Quarter Pro- New Exports 
duction regist¬ 
rations 


USA IV '65 

I ‘66 

Prance IV ’65 

I '66 

Gt. Britain IV '65 
I ‘66 

Japan IV '65 

\ '66 

Germany IV *65 

I *66 

Italy IV '65 

I '66 


^34-1 +23-7 ~ 3*5 

- 2*6 + 2-3' 4 I66 0t{ 
H33-7 +20*6 ^ 38*9 
447-5 ■t-24-4 + 26 1" 
5 0 -13-6 - 7-1 

+ 0-6 ^ 3-5 - 2-9 

2-7 N/A 4 32-6 
+ 16-3* N/A + 42-4 
f 6-2 +21 7 • 4-9 

4 6-4 +19 0 + 6-0 

+ 8*4 + 6-8 + 6-6 

4 7-9 416 3+ - 6 1' 


* Ftnr twotnanths onfy \ Fust month onfy { W/p/> 
ffffure tftHf TO ifotte strike'in Jwnusry. 1906 


But after a decade of benig above aU ehpoec^ 
conscious^ car ihakeri are vfdH aware lAigt 
they depend oh their home matfeefr for any 
mafor growth in absolute numbers of car 
sales. 

The outlodt for the car industry, even in 
the United States, is not 8dl dAt 

unfavourable. Fears of overneating in the 
American economy have pu|]h^ up interest 
rates and credh is^^f^vKisi^piidini^^^^ 
mopping up a bit of the household budget, 
and consumers have got more canny and 
nervous as new restrictive measures seem 
increasi^ly likely. But, by Briti^ stan¬ 
dards, inflation has been no more thin 
moderate. Consumer prices in the United 
States have risen by under 3 per cent in the 
last twelve months^ in a time when (shaming 
to the British) America’s kidusirial output 
has risen by nearly 9 per cent. And there 
has been no sign yet of a slow-down in this 
staggering race of industrial expansion. But 
as more manpower gets suclm into Viet¬ 
nam, the stram on capacity increases. In 
Catwda, likewise in its sixth year of un¬ 
interrupted expansion, industrial growth 
stlU goes whackmg along at America’s pace, 
but ^th inflation a little more pronounced. 
Canada’s labour market is strained, with im- 
employment at its lowest rate since the mid- 
1950$. But, without Vietnam, Canadian 
industry has more to gain from the normal 
rise in the labour force diis year. 


The Price Scare 

In the Burq>ean common market^ loss 
of momentum in Germany has been offset 
by the recove^, which has gained strength 
like a snowball, in France and Italy. The 
upsurge of industrial production has gone 
a bit further in Italy than in France—plus 
10 per cent in twelve months compared 
widi plus 8 per cent. Generally, in the 
common market, investment goods arc ^iug 
less well than consumer goods, but in jhaly 
the boom has now readied even the capi^l 
sector. Germany’s near-stagnation ^ 
German standards) is by now beginning 
to look more serious. Order books for in¬ 
vestment goods are smaller than a year ago; 
those for consumer goods are , about the 
same. In short, gendw business e^nribn 
in Germany seems to be recedi^ and 
growth of employment slowing down with 
a smaller intake of fordgn workers arid a 
smaller number of Jobs on offer, espedaBy 
in the metal industries. 

Elsewhere in western liurope, Britain’s 
9.t! jis A pancskc^'stod 



80^ too, among the smaller Eu^opi^ 
countries, does Sweden’s and IJblbind’s, 
There is some zip in, Belgium’s indi>^» 
but recent price risck nag and furidser in* 
creases are 

Japan drpfipcd/but of the giraiwdli moo 
nearly two years ages but now seems to hs 
joining in ti^in. Both, poducikm en- 
pofts are rising: Its prices, jhotfever, hive 
also been rocketing up. in an inAisttial 
world in wfafrh inflation seems the most 
common wotty at present, it probiUy 
still mom rife m Japan than anywlmre ritse. 
But Japan is less frl^tened by, mflasies 
than any other induatnal oauntryi imexpOBi 
prices are still more than competitive 10 
nearly all lines. 
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BUSINESS; INTERNATIONAL 


Calling Out the Prospectors 


P WKWatats are blowing eight years* of 
accmnnlatfd dust off their Geiger 
coittlt)6l% and the search for uranium is on 
again lot the (first tunc since the bottom fell 
out of the market for nuclear power. En- 
couraging deposits have been found in 
Ttmhnafmd in the United States, the 
Atomic Energf CommnsioQ’s director of 
raw meerials has revl8ed**-upwards**-i^ 
department’s estimates of cumuktive home 
demand over the neat 15 years and arrived 

can wwva?^*&irBtom^hM tene^e same 
sort of calculations end also called for more 
prospecting whldi is one reason whv the 
ABC has warned that the United States 
cannot rely on importing uranium to fill the 
gap. What this sb^ h who is right: 
the Canadian mining lobby which has saain* 
tained right through the slump that 
uranium is basically a scarce material and 
prices must go up, or the British negotiators 
who have hdd that uranium only looks 
scarce because prospecting ceased when 
produedon ftil. 

Demand for uranium only recovered last 
yeaC$ when atomic costs in Britam and the 
United States-^the two counuies where 
derign b most advanoed-^began to match 
those of ordtntry, thermal electricity. The 
breaMirough) when it came, was sudden. 
Only eighth months ago, the ABC was 
esdttnting that between 6,000 and 7,000 
mtewatlB of atomic plant would be in^ 
stalled in the United States by 1970; now it 
is faith dear that atomic capacity by that 
date win be around 10,000 MW, 30-40 per 
cent greater than estimated. Capacity by 
19^, pfeviously vagudy guessed at be¬ 
tween 00^000 MW and 90,000 MW, is now 
being fixed much more firmly at around 
90,000 MW. On this revised estimate, 
cumuktive American requirements to 1980 
will ha about 170,000 tons of natural 
uranium, with demand by the end of die 
period running at 27,000 tons a year. But 
the latest estimate of American reserves is 
145,000 tons, 

Euratom putacumukdve requirements of 
the EEC countries by the same date at 
176,000 tons. Add to this British require¬ 
ments (coveted already by long-term con¬ 
tracts) and previous estimates of a world 
amrket for 50,000 tons annually by 1980 
begin to look on the low side, ^at is im¬ 
possible to say is how easily the mines can 
increase their output of rektlvely low cost 
uranium at $8 a pound and under, in re- 
spoose to a demand around 6o,ooo tons a 
yuar. World capacity More the slump was 
tons a year, with Canada and the 
nited States as the world’s main pro¬ 
ducers. The Americans came late to the 
business, it b by no means certain that all 
of the United resources of uranium 

had been discofegfl. Now proepectmg is 
re-starting i^ ciEiiest, there is no guessing 
iriiac, tf an% deposits will be located 


in the United States and elsewhere, nor 
what their qualiw will be. The only avail¬ 
able estimates of world uranium reserves 
have all been prepared by the producing 
countries, even those figures put out by tbt 
European Nuclear Energy Agency, and 
much doubt has been thrown on their 
accuracy. The mines have an obvious 
vested interest in making their reserves look 
as low as possible. 


CmLBAN COPPER 

Taking Umbrage 

Santiago 

J AVIER LAQARRIGUE, Vice-Fresident of the 
Chilean Copper Corporation, has made 
it clear that he considers the move by 
the producing companies in Zambia to peg 
the price of their metal to the three-month 
forward price otn the London Metal Ex¬ 
change absolves Chile from the undertaking 
it gave kst month to keep prices stable for 
six months or so. The Chileans make little 
secret of their annoyance with the African 
producers who, th^ say privately, have 
double-crossed them. Chile claims to have 
told the major consumers of its desire to 
push up prices some six months ago. It 
was only out of deference to the wishes of 
the African producers that Chile fixed the 
price at £^^6 a ton rather than jumping 
straight on to the LME price. Insult was 
added to injury when the Zambians then 
went to the LME price themselves, and the 
Union Miniere decision to sell at a ** fixed 
price similar to the Zambians” is rightly 
considered a contradiction in terms. 

Meanwhile, the Chilean authorities are 
repeating that they are indissolubly wedded 
to the concept of a ‘^producers’ price.” 
They point out that they arc basing their 
long range forecast on a price of 1^280 a ton, 
that they consider the ^(^496 jxicc to be 
wholly temporary, and that President Frei’s 
policy is to push up production to the level 
of I million tons a year as quickly as 
posable. Although the Chileans are lowng 
to rising demand to protect copper from the 
uforst threats of substitution, there is no 
doubt that they are seriously worried by 
competition from aluminium and plastics. 

For all the copper price scare, half a mil¬ 
lion tons of Chilean ore are stored at the 
state-owned refinery of Las Vendnas, which 
produces its first batch this week and should 
before long reaich its target production of 
84,000 tons of copper a year. In the long 
run, of course, ore will have to come from 
Peru, other Larin American and world 
sources but, symbolically almost, the first 
ere into die Las Venrinas ovens was 
2^biaa. 
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COMOiOS MAIIKBT 

40,000 Cases to Go 

Brussels 

F or the last fortnkht, the EEC business 
ocxnmunky has been brooding over the 
summing tm by the advocate-genm of die 
Eiiropean Conmiunides’ Court of Jusrice in 
the Grundig-Conscen case. Herr Kgrl 
Roemer’s judgment has mven firesh hope ,tq 
those who oppose the EEC Omunissiai's 
anti-cartel doctrine. In September 
the Commission had ref used to ekempt mm 
the general ban on restrictive business 
agreeroents the contract between Grundig 
and Consten for the distribution of the 
foriner’s products on the French market. 
When Consten’s sole concession was dis- 
piRed by another French trading company, 
this beoune a test case for the application 
of article 85 of the Treaty of Rome. 

On one point of doctrine, the advocate- 
general sid^ with the Commission. He 
rejected the argument put forward by the 
Italian government that so-caJiled “ vertical ” 
agreements do not eome under article 85 
of the Treaty at all. But he called for the 
annulmetit of the Commission’s ruling on 
three grounds. It had failed to prove that 
the d^uted agreement actually Iknited 
competition in the common market; k had 
inteipitted the exemption clause of article 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Our all-items indicator remained 
steady in the week to May 11. 

Small changes in some commodities 
offset gains in others in a week of 
unexciting trading. 

Soya beans held on this week^to last 
month's further gain of £1 10s Od. 
and are now £45 a ton. The recovery 
from last summer's low of £38 a ton 
is surprising as it comes after this 
seasons' bumper United States crop 
(up 13%’fo 873 mn. bushels). 

World demand, however, for pig and 
poultry feed and for oil (soya beans 
are 80% meal. 18% oil) is very strong. 
But with next year's American crop 
expected to be even greater, prices 
look like falling soon. 


Index 
1958«100 


Percentage 
change* on 


May 

4 


ALL ITEMS 
Fdod 


May 

11 ' 


I One ' Twelve 
month months 
ego ago 


Matala 


I 106 9 
! 94 8 

I 107 1 I 
248 0 ' 


105 6 
94'9 
107 1 
248 3 


I 


- 53 -06 

- 3-4 i -4-0 

+ 09 +74 

-18 9 1 a 


The Economist Commodity Price tndicstor mciudes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
reietive shores of world trede in 1958. 

* Chsnges relate to this week's figures, but these, 
except the matal group, ere provisfonel because 
Quotations for taa and wool are not yet avaiiabta 
bayood last waak. 



From the experts who have credied h many 
inditHdtuiUy blended ci^rettes... 




At the House of Dunhill there is a book with 10.038 
entries. Each represents an individuat taste in smokirtg, 
satisfied by the experts who created Blemf dlgar^ 
ettes... hatKimade from a personal choice of tobocGoa 
and disdriguished by a nHMioipam or family crest 
to meet the growing dbpii^d for a 
same high standard, DunhiU haye nowcraaiad Vir(Ml^d 
RIter—a very spacial King cigarsttb ptodlioed from 

tobaccos of dkceptionat guaiity. 


Aliied Duiihyi Ltd.: Bake Itr eet Ofe Janw s ' Sti a e n aeii « Parts • lleiiiir tipfc The moa Uiba^ Meuse itt 
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bought a coppei kettle 


lewweiio 

biacelat. 


IJ11 I 11 


viM a bee-flfled monastery 

one iiMm day to Alhens 


T mwAf oa»«a» MT )a OtMot. aUmu 
iM audit «Bd min, mnat with rntmag* 

Momkhbis* 

Todtoy amid 6o loiitoi 

MtomitUtolct f to tt m old nadbit, 16 wag 
ODly dviiBttotttooitfalkdrotttto^ (iMy to 

mott tiM to t^ofM 

8af% tomotot tlio aaitoir loo^ovorinotor 
•tiootdt wo Itottcid toll taodtodlioaiaii ^ooppor 
•toop**' tuadtoir ttoo piiiiiiiaiti tniuMi 

ImdlmoL KtrrKi- ittML Imwlto. 

iQtotoldfOM, ItoOdPi. • t too 

ilooloil piiUNraid la ttoo oadltor llitot* Ito; tto* 

obtolM toiiotlliS tootl^ Xt 



W m HtoD g ooMiMP omoOlvoa to vlait to 
Mount Bjulottoo oltor Inaoto. So wo 
lilrod to otor, lOtodY fOr to Stw dtopo tour, 
tond dvooo to ttoo top. Wo JOot aot 
and goaod ot tbo oldw-*flitot toofoio Athono 
and Attioto 00 fM 00 ttoo Soto^oOw 
On tlio wap down wo liBgfaod tot tlWXido^ 
ant Monaotonr^ an oaaatodto low< 4 omd 
Imitdlno In a vallop of anotont cyprood tyooo. 
Nombntoaago toogonow... inottooiw. hnwtnrtng 
in and opt of doom and wtndowo on ttoo warn 
air 00 if tlioy ownod it all. oona^toly Ignbi^ 
ino nkorotoiuntono. An ondhantod plaoo, flowor 
and ptnoxooontod. Ko wondor tho owootoet 
toonoy in ttoo worM oottioo from tlila moontain 1 

ITto OywaOm JgaiMmiarir a/giatoartoii< 



ftoy ftwota eif Otoowiitoii Jftot 

N mn <m oum moonainai: ttoo VWmplo of 
Olyatinlolon Sono. And wo wont ttooro toy 
taniriiLtoo toll tho Otooko wo mot, oof 
drivorwaoH^ontanooofllylrtoadly. point* 
int out oiftoto too wo owopt paot. AndAho mo 
woo only two atolUlngo. 

ttoo Olympiiipa Ttiaplo io ookmal. Wp 
Qoantod flftom ylitontio ooMnno otill otand*. 
inf a tto xomtoliai of a oooond tomiAo tonilt 
tooro. Itoto drat, otartod la ,516 OtO.. woo nooop 
flaiiliod. AriototlO (said onr ftaido tooblO 
oomparod tho proioot with tho Psmmido—oo 
porhapo It wao tho oiao of tho oOhomo that 
dofmtod tho bnildm. 
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For years. 


San Franciaco, Oiannlnf cabin cats, 
grand hiOiSt flbaiiag bridges, and a love* 
ly touch of the Oitat 

It’s, urban, eocmppolitan. Even a 
Uttle stately. Yet anything can happen 
dicre. That's triiy ardits flodk to San 
Fnmdsco. Andtnvdletsvriiowantto 
kiiow America’s luqn^ aide. 

This royal eqierienoe wmt cost a 


Idngh ransom. Ftom London die new 
low 14-21 day toundHtrip Jet Econ¬ 
omy excursion fare is just 4 ld4.17s. 
From Paris: £195.19s. Rome: 
£223.168. Frankfurt: £206.6s. 

And on most Pen Am flightt from 
these 4 cities to the U.S. A., yoi^ m- 
^ Tm«irB4ii4iie-Aif-a ateM movie 
phu nine easy lisieniiig shows.* 


Ask your Pan Am Travel Agent Or 
caUus.YOiiTeojoyeaiainebyM4udm’s 
of Paris. aniLyOolllmow you've chosen 
tte vieiy toita 

Noo Glare’s a good Ceding. 
*iai«iHiduia* 

IbdA ikM oqMitamA Mm 





ChaMffnan Hmu M. J. Bwikara farlrtn oiMlotmrt loMlhBr In Kbate tumbur 


In Malaysia, too, you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

I Chasemen know Malaysia Intimately. Manhattan branch, representetiye. affill^ or 

They understand Its people, Its economy its correspondent bank to senb you. 

banking system. And wherever you live, wherever you trade, 

^fom their branch at 9 Jalan Gereja In Chase Manhattan can help you. We ask for the 

Kuala Lumpur, they can help you with any opportunity, 
international business or trade transaction. 

As a matter of fact, anywhere in the world CHAW MANHATCAWIMLNK 

you choose to do business there's a Chase M«nb 4 f«iMiowiriiinwrwMO(trpt)raikm 
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85 in an unduly restrictive way, putting all 
the onus on the two firms concerned to 
prove that their agreement was beneficial; 
and it had failed to jiistify its refusal to 
grant a partial or conditional exemption. 
What it comes down to is that the Com¬ 
mission operates on the assumption that all 
business agreements that arc theoretically 
Hkely to restrict competition must be pre- 
sum^ to do SO unless it can be proved 
otherwise. Herr Roemer takes virtually the 
same line as the German government, 
namely that no ti^de agreement should be 
prohibited unless it can be proved that it 
does in fact restrict competition and that 
there are no compensating advantages. 

The area of disagreement is narrow, 
although possible consequences limitless. 
The EEC Commission has no intention of 
trying to outlaw all sole rights agreements, 
but only those that grant absolute territorial 
protection to the distnbutor, by guarantee¬ 
ing him against parallel imports. The Com¬ 
mission is against this practice on the 
grounds that it can only help to perpetuate 
the division of the common market into its 
separate, national components. There is 
no guarantee that the two further cases now 
before the Court will be heard before Herr 
Roemer. But if the precedent he has set 
is followed, the Commission will have to 
return to square one in its thinking. It will 
no longer be able to invoke a presumption 
of illegality against this type of agreement, 
but will have to prove a restrictive effect 
each time. For the Commission’s 
directorate general of competition, already 
struggling to complete the examination of 
the 40,000 odd trade agreements so far 
notified to it, this would be quite a blow. 

COCOA 

Prepared to Agree 

J UST back in Geneva from a lightning 
tour of Ghana, Brazil and the United 
States, Mr Raul Prcbisch, Secretary 
General of the United Rations Conference 
on Trade and Development, is said to feel 
more than cautious optimism that an inter¬ 
national cocoa agreement is on the cards 
at last. The opportunity to achieve it will 
be the New York conference due to open 
on May 23rd. 

The cocoa bargain between consumer and 
producer countries turns on the combina¬ 
tion of a quota and a buffer stock system, 
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with ancillary arrangemeiits to divert part 
of any surpluses into margarine. Produc¬ 
tion in excess of the, quotas, and below a 
minimum price, will be bought into the 
buffer stock. But the argument starts over 
how big a stock should be permitted: the 
consumer countries do not relish an open- 
ended arrangement encouraging the growers 
to produce without limit. The object must 
be to set up a genuine short-term buffer, 
useful in the case of reasonable surpluses 
and short-falls. 

The producers, mainly the west African 
countries, Ghana, Nigeria, the Ivory Coast 
and the Cameroons, are plugging to a 
buffer large enough to hold 300,000 tons^ 
equivalent to the largest annua} post-war 
variation in production. The consumer 
countries, headed by the United States, 
Germany and Britain, seem to want no 
more than 200,000 tons, putting at least part 
of the onus on the producers to control pro¬ 
duction. On price, most producers are 
thinking in terms of a minimum £180 a ton, 
while the consumers want something nearer 
£120 a ton, the level suggested by the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation for long-term 
equilibrium. But with Ghana and the others 
anxious to reach agreement, the price hurdle 
need not be insurmountable. 

The stumbling block may be finance. The 
producers have now come round to wanting 
a levy on cocoa itself rather than direct 
government contributions, but they feel 
chat half the money should come from an 
impon tax levied by consumers. But even 
here a compromise looks likely ; the United 
States seems prepared to loan most of the 
£30 million-odd needed to start the buffer 
stock off. Now that cocoa prices have 
rocketed back to £180 a ton—twice the 
lowest level last year—the producers may 
feel happier about eventually funding this 
loan through export levies. 

IVORY COAST 

Miracles Would Help 

Abidjan 

H£ Ivory Coast needs to get its quota 
under the International Coffee Agree¬ 
ment raised—or at least find a fruitful black 
market to tap again—and it needs a $60 
million international loan to help finance its 
planned hydro-electric dam at Kossu. Get¬ 
ting a loan from the US Export-Import 
Bank may be the easier miracle to bring off. 

The Kossu dam on the Bandama river 
would cost $80 million; the World Bank 
refused aid last year on the grounds that the 
project was premature. However, some 
officials in the American embassy at Abidjan 
disagree. The United Sutes is second only 
to France in trade with the Ivory Coast, 
but, locals think, has been notably mean 
with aid, while lavishing it on neighbouring 
Guinea. 

Already electricity consumption, at 250 
million kilowatt hours a year, is half the 
scheduled output of the Kossu dam and 
the Ivory Coast will need new power sources 
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by 1968 in any case. Kaiser, which did the 
preliminary dam surveys—costing the 
Ivorian government $2 million in the pro¬ 
cess—would most likely get the construc¬ 
tion contract, and is actively lobbying for 
the project. With the prestige of Houphouer- 
Boigny’s government riding on the out¬ 
come, the Kossu dam has already become, 
according to Finance Minister Konan 
B6di^, “ our national preoccupation.” 
Farmers in the North, for instance, have 
been promised power which only the Kossu 
dam can provide. 

Actually, the North is disgruntled 
already; and this is where a second miracle 
is needed. In October, just before the elec¬ 
tions, the support price for coffee was cut 
from the equivalent of is 3d to is a pound 
—without political repercussions. But if 
prices have to be cut again, there could 
be trouble from the regime’s staunchest 
supporters, the coffee-growers. And the 
buoyant economy, which had $90 million 
in non-franc zone reserves at the end of last 
year could also be threatened. 

Last year the Ivory Coast produced just 
about double its ICA quota of coffee, which 
accounted for 39 per cent of total exports 
valued at £98 million. Another 14 per cent 
came from cocoa. So export earnings—and 
to some extent World Bank creditworthiness 
—depend on the much debated quota sys¬ 
tem and price floors of these commodities. 
Last year, exports were kept up through 
luck—and some bending of the rules. Non- 
ICA countries in the Soviet bloc took much 
of the surplus, arid rumour tells of African 
and Larin American countries, short on 
their own quotas, trans-shipping Tvory 
Coast beans. But the dice cannot always 
roll so well. 


SHORTER NOTE 

The German government has had to go 
back on its policy oi opposing an 
American majority shareholding in the big 
oil di$tributor, Deutsche Erddl. There 
are few ted faces about the government’s 
volte face. Informally the attitude has been 
one of friendliness towards the foreign 
inve6tot» but some sort of passing hostage 
was given to an xenophobic element in toe 
German business community. 
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No End to the Shake-Out? 


, Nenu York 

ALL STReer’s initial attempts to rally 
from its aedMck had fizzled out by 
Wednesday night. The market had earlier 
reaponded to the news of cutbacks by all 
thm major car manufacturers with some 
vaokne hack-and-fortb swings. As seem¬ 
ingly: cmifikttng reports finally gave way to 
oeminty, Monday brought a id-point 
break in the Dow-Joncs industrial average, 
the sharpest since President Kennedy’s 
assassination. The index closed that ni^t 
ac 886.80, the lowest since August 12th last 
year. On Tuesday, about half these losses 
were recovered, but by Wednesday, after 
some initial strength, the rally disap^ared: 
the index dosed at 895.43, o 
day and 19.43 ^ week. On Thursday 
(he market opened quiet; then came two 
pronouncements which the market took in a 
very bearish way. A member of the Federal 
ilMrve Board stressed the importance of 
an knmediaic tax increase. And congress¬ 
man Wilbur Mills, chairman of the House's 
Wajfs and Means Committee, came out 
against any liberalisation of trade with the 
communists. So the market closed at a low 
for the year. 

fihie chips all suffered heavily in the 
dedkie. General Motors hit a low of $84], 
off lErom a high of fioSi early this year, 
before closing on Wednesday at $86|i. But 
recent speculative favourites in the 
• gfaunow ’* industries—airlines, mining, 
dectronics, office equipment and colour TV 
-HKiffered sdll more. In its Monday 
phmge the Dow-Iones average dropped 
1.8%, but Motorola, a leader in the colour 
TV boom, dropped 5%—and this was not 
at ill untypical of recent high-flyers. 

All this migbt—and did to many veterans 
of '^die Skttect”—seem wildly emotional 
over-reaction to what was Wdiy cata- 
dyamic news. But a slip by the industry 
which has set the pace is regarded by many 
investors as the first concrete and unquali¬ 
fied sign that tlic boom is beginning to 
suffer From old age. Cutbacks by General 
Motors, the biggest and, many investors 
think, most efficient company in the 
country-^-and a company whose stock is 
regarded by some traders as a market 
barometer in it«clf-^ook particularly 
ominenis. Yet, speculative stocks had been 
bid up 60 high that they were ready to drop 
on pricticrily any hint of adverse economic 
news (even it k did nbt directly affect them). 

SoM analysts beUeve a fundamental re- 
vdiMbn of wbac corporate eamii^ are 
” worth to the price of stocks ” is going on. 


Eighteen to 19 times earnings has been the 
rule-of-thumb for gauging what a stock’s 
price should ” be the last few years, but 
some analysts now think that is passd. 
Current profit increases, they believe, no 
longer contain the promise of greater profit 
increases to come since the economy is 
running out of room to grow as shortages 
of materials and labour appear. Moreover, 
companies* depreciation reserves have not 
increased as rapidly a.s their capital spend¬ 
ing commitments. This means that a larger 
share of such spending has to be financed 
out of retained profits, so perhaps a smaller 
share of profits will be available for divi¬ 
dends, This reasoning, even if correct, 
docs not necessarily mean the market must 
drop further. But it would mean the 
potential for future rallies is limited. 


LEGA1. & GENERAL ASSURANCE 

Over the Coals 

T jie directors of Legal and General 
Assurance were duly taken to task on 
Wednesday at the company's annual general 
meeting. They have shown little aptitude 
for anticipating the mood of their share¬ 
holders over the past six weeks. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, •4he meeting hall was too small 
for the 200 shareholders who turned up. 
And the chairman, Lord Harcourt, was 
subjected to an hour of questions, not all 
of them constructive. 

Before this he had read a prepared state¬ 
ment which mostly reiterated the main 
points of his statement with the accounts. 
This did not tell shareholders what they 
wanted to know. First, will the society 
revalue its life fund -before 1968 ? 
Secondly, if not, to what degree will the 
directors draw on hidden reserves to main¬ 
tain or increase the dividend meanwhile ? 
Thirdly, why is the shareholders’ surplus 
from the life fund no larger now than k was 
at the last triennial valuation in 1963 and 
how Icmg will this stagnation last ? Nobody 
expects Lord Harcourt to declare a divi¬ 
dend for 1968 tomorrow. But if they 
understood the underlying factors better, 
shareholders could make a sensible assess¬ 
ment themselves. Lord Harcourt again 
produced a smokescreen of grumbling 
about taxation, which is not the cruckl 
factor. It has not prevented the Prudential 
from increasing its dividend this year. 


A precedent was established on Wednes¬ 
day when Mr Oliver Stutchbury, managing 
director of the Save and Prosper unk trust 
groups appeared at the meeting and 
focm^y protested. City financial iostttu- 
dons, especiaUy of this calibre of respect* 
ability, do not usually like to be seen 
squabUing in public. Yet it is splendid 
that Legal and General has been made 
considerably more aware of Its institutional 
as well as its private shareholders this week. 
Mr Stutchbury has set an example to other 
institutions, who normally like to protest 
only when they can speak in unison. 

But shareholders would be unwise to 
press for mutualisation of Legal and 
General, which for them means selling out. 
They should take a long view. Life 
assurance is a business with enormous 
potential as well as a healthy current 
growth rate. Legal and General's share¬ 
holders are missing out on this growth for 
reasons peculiar to this company and 
unlikely to last longer than it takes it to get 
the normal proportion of its business on to 
a with-profits basis. 


NEW EQUITY ISSUES 

No Time for Stags 

T hk Farncll Electronics and Camrex new 
issues have been announced oppor¬ 
tunely while the London stock market is 
booming. The short term carpital gains 
tax should deter stags, as should also 
the realisation that at least a technical 
correction is overdue. But the new issues 
are not being made at inflated prices by 
current market standards and could well 
provide resistance to any downturn. 

The bigger issue is Camrex: 1 million 
shares are offered at 19s. 6d. to give the 
company a market value of £2.2 million, 
of which nearly £i million will be held by 
the public. The issue of just over 40V0 
of the equity will unclose the company. The 
necessity of avoiding the tax burden of 
being a close company uplqcked .a good 
many family holdings in the last year, both 
in new issues—where the Stock Exchange 
now insists on the issue 6f at least 35 ‘m. 
of the equity before quotation—and second¬ 
ary <^erings of stock l^y families unclosing 
their companies. Ca^tex's predicted yield 
is just over 6.1*0, Higher tnan the 5.9?'* 
on International Paints, its nearest quoted 
equivalent. Pre-tax profits for the year to 
December 3i8t arc expected to be 
£370,000, compared with £402,000 last 
year. The forecast fall reflects the likely 
rise in costs. The company's main busi¬ 
ness is manufacturing marine and imJusmal 
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How do you steer a cable ship 
with your arms folded? 



Automatic navigation at work. C. S. Mercury is just one of the ships in the Cable 
& Wireless fleet fitted with automatic steering equipment made by S. G. Brown 
Ltd. It incorporates the Arma-Brown gyro-compass, the smallest of its type in 
existence. 'I'he accuracy and speed of response of this equipment simplifles the 
complex manoeuvres called tor in cable work. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


S. G. Brown—that’s the name for automatic steering 
gear. It sets ships on the selected course and keeps 
them there. No hands needed. Ha^^'ker Siddeley build 
this equipment at the S. G. Brown factory in Watford. 
Ships throughout the world rely on it. 

The world relics on Hawker Siddeley in many 
other ways, too—through the wide range of tech¬ 
nological products that make Hawker Siddeley a 
world-size industrial group. 

These products go down on the farm—haul trains 
—probe space—equip power stations—power ships— 


roll roads—fly people—store heat—pack food- 
transform electricity—fuel aircraft—^and maintain a 
daily turnover of £i million. 

Navigation equipment is part of this turnover, but 
only part. That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a 
group. With group power. 

I^HAV^ER 

II ST JAMES'S SQUARE.LONDON S W WHIfhaliaOM 


Mechankal, electrical aad aerospace capital eqaipnent with world-wide sales aad service 
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Our history of bonking service 
overflows even these volumes 



These two encyclopedia-sized books are the detailed official history of the Dai Ichi Bank, founded in 1873 
as the first bank In Japan, They are an indication of the vital rote we have played in business and economic 
progress for nearly a century. Today, for any business you have with Japan, it is our pleasure to provide 
you with reliable, modern banking service backed by 93 years of experience. 


MT. lira 

THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

nr AO orhCE; Mamnnuflil, rbiyodakUiTpkyo CABLES; “FIRSTBANK** Branch nitwork throijgliout Japart NEW YORK ACFNCY, Sro,irfway, New York 

ti, N.Y., U.S.A. LONDON BRANCH; Winch««ter Houst, London Wall, London E.C. 2, England CHICAGO CORREt>PONDtNI Oi I ICt. 33 boutn Deaf born 
Ciiicago 3, UL, U.S.A. A&UOCIA1 LD BANK^ ChfKlang First Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 



-Take the time 
saving VARIG flight 


DeparLui'es every Wednesday from 
London by DCS Jet at 8.30 p.m. arriving 
Lisbon midnight thns avoiding the 
weekend rush attf save one day’s 


PASSENGER 

RESERVATIONS 

135, New Bond Street. 

London, W.l. 

Tel.: Hyde Park'4207. 


PASSENGER 

RESERVATIONS. 

234, Royal Exchange, 
Miuichester. 
Teh; BlackfMars 4489. 
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paints, but there is also an interest in paint 
wholeMlm and retailing and decorators’ 
goods. The profits record is slightly better 
Oian that of International Paints, but paint 
is not a higUy profitable business and the 
shares offer income attractions only. 

Fameli Electronics is a two-part com¬ 
pany; one part is service ”—v^olesaling 
a range of dectronic parts—while the other 
is manufacturing.” As a manufacturer, 
Fameli faces big and cash-conscious com¬ 
panies as buyers of its electronic instru¬ 
ments and p<^or supplies. The directors 
plan to specialise In areas wl^e the com¬ 
petition is less but^ even so, the going will 
be difficult, as the small rise in profits last 
year implies. The market is offend 460,000 
shares, or about 36% of the equity; the 
trance of 40% is already held by oui- 
s^ shareholders. At 15s. 9d. the shares 
yield 6.1% and the price/eamings ratio is 
9 - 9 - Not high, but not surprising either in 
view of the electronic industry’s difficulties 
and the distinctly unglamorous look of 
electronics, shares. 


INSURANCE BONDS 

Beware the Budget 1967 

T he Chancellor has not quite squashed 
last year’s revitalisation ci the friendly 
society movement. Unit trust managers and 
other dty institutions cannot set up new 
societies, but are apparently free to take 
ever the management of societies founded 


BRmSH ROPES 

Help? 

'Dritish ropes is the son of company 
that tax changes over the Iasi couple 
of years have been designed 10 help. 
Formerly a collection of companies in 
wire and fibre ropes, the group has over 
the past iour . years lua^ remarkable 
progress as a result pi integration and 
developments, nearly doubling pre-tax 
profits to £3.8 million last year. British 
Ropes sells 40'Yj of its £39 million 
turnover overseas, partly through direct 
exports, partly through setting up 
factories: profits earned overseas account 
for fust over a quarter of profits. Nor 
has British Ropes been technically back¬ 
ward: it has recently been engt^ed in 
switching from sisal to polypropdene in 
a big way for agricultural twine, and 
develops and builds some of its own 
equipment. Its only dubious investments 
have been a too-hasty rush into Italy, 
and into industrialised building, both 
fashionable, but at the moment loss¬ 
making activities. 

So it is curious to see that the net 
effect of governmental changes has been 
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before 1958 which traditionally djeal in 
annuity businm. And such societid still 
enjoy tax exdnndon op this business pro¬ 
vided that pedicles run tot at least ten years 
and premiums are Collected over the life^ 
or substantially the life—of tbe pdicy. Tht 
first advertiaement for sudi a sociei^ from 
a city institution appeared in Tuesday’s 
Financial Timds. vat while there is still 
scope for tax free investment in friendly 
societies, the big potential is in sin^e 
premium business, and this is noW beuig 
tapped by life insurance companies. 

Immediately after the budget the VeUde 
and General Insurance group made a blocb 
offer of bonds ** unaffected by any budget 
proposals.” Eadi bond cost £25 and is 
guaranteed to be worth £37 los in ten 
years, although bonuses could bring the 
final value up to £42. The life cover with 
each bond is £100. Abbey Life Insurance 
had a plan to issue bonds tWugh a friendly 
society registered for the purpose earlier 
this year, but with this road blocked the 
comi^ny has instead issued them directly. 
The bonds have no guaranteed value, but 
all the proceeds, less a 5 % initial 
charge, are to be into an equity fund 
managed by Hmbro, so each £100 b<md 
is like a blodi hddtng in a unit trust. Divi¬ 
dends are ploughed back after deducting 
the annual service charge (J % of the capital 
value) which meets both the cost of manage¬ 
ment and a life insurance cover, wmefa 
varies with age at entry. 

These new bonds, like those issued last 
year by ^ Maxwell Joseph’s Sw unit 
trust, arc aimed at people with capi^. The 


so small. The company lost £100,000 
when income tax went up in November 
1964. It gained £120,000 from the export 
rebates introduced the same month. The 
introduction of corporation lax gave a 
relief of £390,000 from the income tax 
on dividends for one year only. In theory 
it also gave the company an extra 
£200,000 in retentions given a main¬ 
tained dividend and dividends paid gross. 
But, because of overseas tax compli¬ 
cations there was, according to the 
chairman, no net ^nefit British Ropes 
was comparatively unaffected by the 
changeover from investment allowances 
to cash grants. Finally the company is 
due for £130,000 a year rebate on the 
selective employment tax on ib 7,400 
employees in this country. 

Altogether then, the company has 
benefited by possibly £250,000, or 7% of 
pre-tax profits. A gain although not a very 
big onle. But if the company had enjoyed 
an export rebate from even a 5*;^ turn¬ 
over tax, it would have got £350,000. All 
this seems to show that the government 
still has some way to go in encouraging 
firms like British Ropes as much as k 
intends. Without export incentives, the 
shares, which at 14s pd give' 5.5% on 
dividend and sell at about 12] times 
earnings, are not a buy. 
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insurance cover is an added attraction, be¬ 
cause 4>f t^e cpx relief it attract- Thisrdjcf 
is admiheoly'fbil^bidctuse^^^^ to i% 
of the sum assured; the tax saving for 
a standard rate of inoome tax payer on a 
bond with a life cover four times its face 
value is equal only to 4.6% of its cost 
compared with the normal i6i%. But 
this—in the Abbey schemo—almost covers 
the initial ch(^. The tax-oonoession 
allowed on life insurance bonds may well 
attract the Chancellor’s displeasure as much 
as the friendly socie^ version did, which 
"was never meant for the well-to-do or 
those who can put down a relatively large 
lump sum.” The sinde premium life in¬ 
surance policy may be in its last year, 
at least unfettered existence, but many 
more block offers of bonds can be expected 
over the next year before the Chancellor 
can move. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Rights and Wrongs 

T he Chancellor has conceded that the 
assessment of the capital gains tax pay* 
able when investors sell their rights is unfair 
and the 1965 Finance Act is to be amended. 
At present shareholdcra selling rights are 
deemed to have bought them and then to 
have sold the relevant proportion of the 
tottl holding, whkdi is valued at current 
prices. Consequently ao iavester with a 
large and unrealised capital gain on his 
original hdding could find that sellii^ the 
rights involved, in effect, the realisation of 
part of this gain. Hie tax payable could 
well have been far more than the money 
raised by selling the rights. This soems un¬ 
fair, but was certainly not without reason. 
The immediate tax penalty on selling rights 
was a deterrent, but the investor had his 
ultimate liability to tax reduced by the 
amount he had paid, so in the long run did 
not lose. 

Strangely, the proposed change in the law 
will encourage the deferment of capital 
gains, something which the. Chancellor was 
eager to prevent last year. Where the 
amount realised by selling the ri^ts is 
small, as it will be yrhen the rights price is 
close to the market price of the existing 
shares, it will be deducted from the cost of 
the original holding; no tax will be payable 
although the ultimate liabfiky will be in¬ 
creased. There is no legal definition of large 
or small, but companies will obviously pitot 
their rights ana convertible debenture 
prices close to market values, and so give 
thek shareholder^ a chance to ukc a tax- 
free capital gain. Capital hungry companies 
will be able to make issues frequently and 
so help surtax-jpaying shareholders to 
supplement their m^y taxed diiddend in¬ 
come with less heavfiy taxed capital gains. 
The increase in the future tax liability will 
probably not worry most private share¬ 
holders, who will happily forget about 
future tax in return for gross capital profits 
here and now. 



7 « . 

VfVKSTMBNT DOLLARS 

Special Factors Only f . 

A fter Mr Callaghan’s budget and the 
new restraints on overseas investment! 
pundits in London predicted that the pre¬ 
mium on the investment dollar would soon 
come down from the uncomfortable level of 
just over 20’V. to a more reasonable 15*''.., 
This week, red faced, they watched it shoot 
up to a record of around 27on Wednes¬ 
day dipping only slightly—to 25%—on 
Thursday. To some extent special factors 
have been to blame. 

The decline on Wall Street might have 
been expected to lead to sales of dollar 
shares; but instead it seems to have locked 
in many British investors and so reduced 
offerings in the pool. One large buyer has 
been detected in the pi.H>l throughout the 
week. The pattern in the market this week 
has for the most part been one of reasonably 
large demand for the dollars with very few 
on offer. Under the new restraints com¬ 
panies will be able to buy investment dollars 
for direct investment overseas only if these 
investments promise quick, substantial ^d 
sustained benefits to Britain’s reserves. This 
was expected to reduce the demand for these 
dottars. But it now looks as if the new 
restrictions also mean that a number of 
British investors will feel—or actually be— 
locked into their present holdings and this 
has meant an even further diminished flow 
iuto an aheady small pool. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 

St Michael for Europe 

E ven corporation and selective employ¬ 
ment taxes seem unlikelv to deter 
Marks and Spencer. The regularity of its 
profit growth is enough to ensure that— 
unlike most other companies with slimly- 
covered dividends—it will not even have to 
stop raising its dividend for one year. The 
payroll tax will require only 3*),, of pretax 
profits of £29.8 million, and Marks and 
Spencer intends to hold its prices. 

Marks' growth is assured for a year or 
two yet. But there are longer-term cloucls. 
Its food business, now j^55 million out of 
t(^l sales of £238 million, is a relatively 
high-margin one. It is also selective— Marks 
has abandoned, for instance, its attempt to 
sell a full range even of meat products. If 
the British housewife were ever to insist on 
CHie-stop shopping tor food, Marks would 
have to increase its range to include less 
profitable and slower selling items. 

For all the quibbles the record is too good 
to argue with for long. And Marks has one 
joker in the pack: exports. It hopes to be 
over the £10 million mark in exports fairly 
soon and it could well open up stores abroad 
and not just its nortpal shop$-within-a-$hop 
if and when Britain goes into the 
common miarket. The sky might then really 
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be the limit! for Marks reckons not to have 
much to learn even from the leading 
American retail chains. At the moment 
the “A” shares, which will shortly receive 
the vote, sell at 38s. fid. This is 22 times 
earnings; .since even the average retail 
share is selling at 17 times, this does not 
look dclr—especially if Marks becomes a 
truly international growth slock. 


ANGLO-NORNESS 

Pin-pointed Pessimisms 

I T is no surprise that Anglo-Norncss, 
formerly the darling of the shipping 
market, will not pay a dividend this year: 
the major question is the timing and extent 
of its long-term recovery. The half year 
profits were already belter than a year 
before. And thanks to high winter oil 
freights and clever trading in the grain 
trades group profits may be better than the 
£i million earned last year even though 
freight rates are now falling. But this does 
not open up any real prospect of dividend; 
for Anglo-Norness has to pay off £2.7 mil¬ 
lion convertible loans in 1971 and already 
has £40.million in long terms debts. 

As it promised, Anglo-Norness has 
reviewed its fleet, written down ruthlessly 
(charter values have been excluded) by £71 
million to £41 million, after three indepen¬ 
dent valuations. It may now have one of 
the most accurately valued tanker fleets in 
the independent tanker business -most in¬ 
dependent tankers are now overvalued in a 
softening market. Bu( that does not im¬ 
prove the long term earning prospects of a 
largely obsolete fleet. 

The company has sensibly refrained from 
forecasting future profits, bur to earn any at 
all it must shift the weight of its operations 
away from tankers and into dry bulk ship¬ 
ping. In the meantime the oil and grain 
trades will have to be played for all they 
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arc worth in order to maintain a cash flow. 
With new big bulk carriers squeezing 
cankers out of the grain trades, and pre¬ 
carious winter oil trades, the future cannot 
be called bright. But unless another major 
catastrophe hits the company between now 
and 1970 the present share price of 15s. fid. 
lodes about as low as it will go. 


AMALGAMATED METAL 

Missing the Metal Boom 

A malgamated metal corporation’s 
pre-tax profits increased by nearly 
£200,000 in 1965 to £1.3 million. 

Most of the increase came from the group's 
overseas subsidiaries, particularly those in 
C'anada and Nigeria. But the United 
Kingdom companies in metal trading had 
a very disappointing year and contributed 
only just over half the total profits (com¬ 
pared with I9fi4's 70*0). These subsidiaries 
mainly deal on the London Metal Exchange 
where the sharp rise in prices and also in 
turnover should have given them ample 
opportunity to increase their profits—as 
Metal Traders, the other big quoted metal 
merchant, did so spectacularly. Admittedly 
Henrv Gardners’ profits were up by nearly 
30\’o to £281,000. But this rise was more 
than offset by the slump of £131,000 to 
£410,000 in the profits of the bigger British 
Metal Corporation. Now British Metal 
is losing the agencies it held to sell copper 
for Zambian Anglo-American and lead and 
zinc for Zambian Broken Hill: .so the im¬ 
mediate prospects for this part of Amalga¬ 
mated Metal's business arc not very good. 
Furthermore the increasing importance of 
overseas profits (now 45"., of the totaH 
together with the group's interests in politic- 
allv unstable parts of Asia and .Africa add 
to uncertainty. So the price earnings ratio 
of 12 at 37s. fid. seems rather high: the 
8''. dividend yield is the only temptation. 







SUMITOMO 

Prepored to serve you 
in dozens of woys 


You've heard of Sunnitomo — the 
giant Japanese industrial group. 

It is not only one of the world's 
largest enterprises, but also one of 
the oldest. 

Started 335 years ago, the Group 
has grown and prospered and de* 
veloped into a mighty force in 20th 
century International eomnrifree. 

Last year, the main companies 
alone generated sales of more 
than 500 million pounds sterling. 

Today the member companies are 


separate and Individual corpora¬ 
tions. 

Individually, these companies 
offer you an enormous range of 
products and services. 

But the member oompenies can 
— and do — function together. Col¬ 
lectively, they offer you a powerful 
combination of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience In Japanese business. 



THE SUMITOMO GROUP 


There It no surer way to begin a 
successful Japanese business ven¬ 
ture than by first contacting Sumi¬ 
tomo. 

Start by contacting Sumitomo 
Shoji Kaisha, the Group's world¬ 
wide trading company and spokes¬ 
man. Write to C.P.O. Box 130, Osaka. 
Japan. Or cable "SUMITSHOJi 
OSAKA." 

They will put you in touch with 
the member company most well 
qualified to assist you. 


Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Machinery Co., Ltd. j The Sumitomo Bonk, Ltd. / Sumitomo Metal lndustrie$. Ltd. / Sumitomo 
Metal Mining Co., Ltd. , The Sumitomo Trust A Banking Co., ltd, / Sumitomo Mutual Life Insurance Co. / Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha. 
Ltd. / Sumitomo Coal Mining Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Warehouse Co.. Ltd. / Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd. / The Sumitomo Marine 
a Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. / Sumitemo Reel £stete Co., ltd. / Sumitomo Cement Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo light Metal Industries, Ltd. / 
0 Nippon Sheet Glass Co.. Ltd. / hUppoaBhctncCompanyiHl j Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industries, Ltd. 
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Curious isn't it? Travelling this way to New York 
takes 5,days and isn't cheap. 

Yet 163,227 people a year cross the Atlantic like this. 
And come back for more, again and again. 

Can't be the view. 

So what is it? 

163,227 is the number of people a year who sail 
the Atlantic with Cunard. 

Better ask one of them. They'll tell you. 
Cunard—the greatest ships in the world. 

The world's greatest hosts. 

CUNARD 

Queen Mary or Queen EliMbeth 

sails every we^ to New York. Weekly sailings to Canada too. 

Your travel agent can book vou. 
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WAKNEX-LAMBERT 

Early Bird AGM 

HE first sfaa^olders’ meeting to make 
X use of a communications satdlite was 
held in New Yodt on Tuesday* The 
Warner-Lambert Corporation — drugs 
> Listerene), cosmetics (Richard Hudnu^ and 
chewing-gum (Chiclets) — makes about 
35*:,; ot Its $400 million sales outside the 
united States and of these international 
sales $60 million, or 40%, in Europe. The 
company had collected its senior European 
managers in a London studio and beamed 
the resulting pictures to New York, where 
they were shown at the annual general 
meeting. The managers gave the state of 
ihe game and answered some (prearranged) 
questions. Noticeably, the American cor¬ 
poration went to some trouble to placate 
und inform its shareholders who showed an 
un-British degree of interest. 

Warner-Lambert gained a lot in prestige 
advertising for the comparatively low 
'under £10,000) cost involved. It was not 
pan of the programme, however, that ob¬ 
servers learned how proud the company was 
ol only having to pay 4i % for its recent $15 
million convertible debenture in the Euro¬ 
pean capital market: how the company was 
proposing to buy in enough shares to hold 
so that even full conversion would not dilute 
the present shareholders’ equity: and how 
ihe proceeds of the issue were needed, not 
to fund recent overdrafts, but to finance 
future acquisitions. Does it need a satellite 
10 show British shareholders and boards of 
directors how lively company communica¬ 
tion can be? 

BURMAH OIL 

Gearing and Franking 

B URMAH is two companies in one: an oil 
company and an investment trust hold¬ 
ing oil shares. The investment trust is the 
higger, providing £22 million of the £32.6 
million trading profits, and is the invest¬ 
ment attraction in Burmah. The two largest 
holdings, 58 million shares in British Petro¬ 
leum and 19 million shares in Shell Trans¬ 
port and Trading, are worth about £270 
million. Add £55 million for trade and 
other investments, and the investment trust 
side is valued at £325 million, against 
Burmah’s ordinary market capitalisation of 
£390 million. Operating assets at book 
value almost balance the preference and 
loan capital at £38 million (after the £15 
million preference share issue) and net 
current assets are £21 million leaving a 
balance of £45 million in the market capi¬ 
talisation to be met by valuation of assets 
at replacement—rather than book—value. 
Burmah shares, it now seems, are selling at 
no more than asset value, even after a sharp 
rise this year to 68s. lid., to yield an his¬ 
torically low 5,6%. 

But the corporation tax puts a severe 
strain on Burmah. Last year after tax and 
minority interests there was only £16.8 
milljoti %Q cover a gross dividend which w^l. 
cost £17.7 This year the co« will 
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be increased by the divuteDda cm the new 
preference stock. These should be covered, 
however, by the dividend on the BP shares 
taken up with the money raised by the stock 
issue. In addition the operating tncoine> 
which fell by £670,000 last year, should 
rise. Problems of low production and con¬ 
sequently high unit costa in Burmah*$ 
Indian refineries should be Overcome by Che 
end of the year. 

Any shortfall in earnings, however, would 
not in itself endanger the ordinary dividend, 
since Burmah has enough cash tp cover the 
payment. But the tax system will make it 
difficult for the company to increase its 
earnings quickly as most of its income origi¬ 
nates overseas. The best way to overcome 
this slack in the growth rate would be to 
increase gearing, as it did, by taking up its 
rights in BP with money raised at a fixed 
rate. In the past oil ^ares have frequently 
yielded more than fixed coupon stocks ; 
buying them with money raised at a fixed 
rate enables gearing to provide an imme¬ 
diate benefit to the ordinary shareholders 
from the marginal income. Burmah—which 
could use more franked income to cover its 
dividend—could profitably increase its 
stake in Shell at the right time, and inves¬ 
tors would do better to hold Shell (and BP) 
through a geared Burmah than directly. 
While oil shares arc soaring on the natural 
gas boom, however, it would obviously be 
unwise to buy, unless on the risky assump¬ 
tion of a renewed attempt at a bid by Shell 
and BP. 

ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 

Hidden Strength 

E nglish sewing cotton has been rather 
unlucky with the timing of its full 
results , this year. The report comes after 
Viyella’s pretty good one (visually as well as 
financially) at the same time as figures show¬ 
ing just how much the surcharge knocked 
down cotton imports in 1965. Also at the 
half-year the Board predicted a rather better 
second six months than actually happened. 
So the net upshot of it all—sales of £70 
million against £64 million, and pre-tax 
profits down to £4.23 million from £4.3 
million—seemed disappointing. 

But there is more to it than that. The 
best companies in Lancashire textiles are 
proverbially a cautious lot; and none more 
than ESC. What it has been doing is writ¬ 
ing off stock against profits. The figure for 
stock liquidation in 1965 ran into six figures, 
and the year ended with stocks at a lower 
figure than they were at the end of 1964. 
Combined with one or two other fiddly bits, 
such as the extra costs of getting a com¬ 
puter going to help with statistical control, 
this is enough to explain the shortfall. 
Viyella, by contrast, has not been writing 
down to anything like the same extent. Dur¬ 
ing 1965 stocks rose from £t8.| millioA 'tb 
£20.1 millioil, at a time was boast¬ 

ing of having made considerable advances 
in stock-coptrpj c^p^tcrwd tecl^xl- 
"tples have b^n to WtKi ; j 


ESC also follows a depreciation policy 
which is very rbugh Ey Lancashire stan¬ 
dards: it writes off capital assets in 10 years 
instead of the industry^ iwatage x^. For 
all these itasons, its posktoin 1$ s^nificantly 
stronger than a supei^dal glance at its 
results would imply. This is not to suggest, 
however, tnat ESC is a better short-term 
buy than Viyella ; on the whole Mr Hyman's 
group still just seems to have the edge. 
Viyella shares at 15s. 6d. yield 4.8% and the 
further substantial rise in profits forecast 
could bring the P/E ratio down to about 
twelve times. ESC, by contrast at 13s. 6d. 
yields 5,5'-;. with a P/E ratio of about 15. 
This is optimistic: reorganisation has stOl 
further to go. ESC’s record is good, but a 
bit flat; Viyella has the bounce. 

In Brief, ,. 

Managenient--*at last 

The British Printing Corporation has 
finally found itself a chief executive after an 
eight months’ search. The new managing 
director is to be Mr S. V. Bishop now of 
Masscy-Ferguson, who has considerable 
experience of the sort of industrial reorgan¬ 
isation needed. Sir Maurice Dean, who is 
shortly to retire as Permanent Secretary to 
the Ministry of Technology, is to join BPC 
as Personnel Director. 

Suppressed Interference 

Of the 72 mergers eligible to be referred 
to the Monopolies Commission by the Board 
of Trade, only three have, in fact, been 
referred, so the law can hardly be said to 
have interfered very much with the healthy 
amalgamation of companies that IRC is 
supposed to encourage. The Commission is 
expected to report soon on the Ross/Asso¬ 
ciated Fisheries merger, which has been 
deferred until the report is made. If the 
go-ahead h given, the battle between the 
two companies will no doubt be resumed 
with renewed h.:at. 
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Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter Tha Economist provides s unique 
service • an analysis of the balance sheets end profit 
and loss accounts of companies received during thet 
quarter. Industnat Profits and Assets is widely used by 
Government depBriinonts, oconomitts. stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, companies and 
invesrmetii institutions because it is 

Up to date sent out six weeks alter the end of a 
quarter 

Comprshsneivs - with about 2.600 companies 
onalysed 

Thorough - showing separately each Item in the 
balance sheet and profit end Joss account 

SeetioiMHeod under clearly distinctive industiiel 
headings 

An annual subscription (four quarters) costs £4.0,0. 

A single copy Cl.1.0. Both prices include airmail 
postage to any part of the woiid. The issue of 
Industrial Proflta end Assets covering the psriod 
January * Majrcih iS now eveilable kohi 

Publlodtions Department 
The Economist 

2S‘ St Jsmes'4 Street London SW1 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY LTD 

64th ANNUAL REPORT 1965 

Points sunrmarised from the Annual Report and Chairman's Statement, prepared 
before the 1966 Budget announcement and posted to stockholders on .10th May. 


msTanuiiON to srocKHOLoeRS 

The Umil ffivideiid for 1965 per £1 unit of 
ordinary stock'now rccommeiuled by the Board 
is Is. lOd. less Uk at the slundard rate of income 
tax effective from April 6» 1966. An interim 
dividend of 8d. free of income tax was paid 
on December 3, 1965, and two capital payments 
out of receipts not subject to UK taxation, 
totaUing 6d. per £1 unit of ordinary stock, were 
made on December 3. 1965, and April 1» 1966. 
Provided the sUindard rate of income tax 
remains at $s. 3d. in the £, the net amount receiv¬ 
able by stockholders will be 2s. 3d. as com¬ 
pared with 28. 7d. for 1964. 

The distribution recommended for 1965 has 
permitted the retention within the Group of 
11.86 million, which compares with the corres- 
l>onding hgure of £1.73 million in 1964. 

FINANCE 

At £11,271,308 the Group's trading income 
fell short of the 1964 results by £1,780,452. of 
which £866,656 occurred in proffi on trading. 
While trading results otherwise improved, this 
figure reflects a loss by Assam Oil Company 
L.td., increased expenditure on exploration in 
the North Sea and .Au.strali:i. and additional 
provision for depreciation. '1 he Ios.s in Assam 
Oil C’ompany arose partly from the high cost 
of crude oil purchases from Oil India Ltd. and 
partly from the system of selling prices in India 
which bL>re heavily on indigenous oil. A new 
system introduced in hebruary, 1%6. should 
increase the return on indigenous oil. and if the 
offtake of crude from Oil India's fields by the 
Ciovernment of India's refineries is up to ex¬ 
pectations in 1%6 Assam Oil Company should 
then be back on a profit-earning basis. 

'I he balance of the shortfall in trading income 

accounied foi* by a reduction of £913,796 in 
dividends and interest from trade investments. 
This is due entirely to the disparity between the 
lates of tax applied in calculating the gross 
amounts of the dividends in the two years. The 
net amounts of dividends received after tux 
weic practically the same. 

Other dividends and inteiest received show' an 
increase of £614.163 compared with l%4. 
Here ag.iin this difference reflects the different 
iVAles ol engrossment used in the two years. 

TAXATION 

iriKler Corporjllon Tax the company obtains 
little benefit from the lower incidence of UK 
ux on company profits because of the reduc- 
t<Oii in the relief tiom overseas UXij^tton. The 


company is taxed on its profits—and then the 
stockholder ivS taxed on his dividends. The final 
dividend receivable by stockholders will have 
tax deducted at the appropriate standard rate, 
and at the present rate of 8s. 3d. jn the £ the 
total payment to the Inland Revenue by the 
company would amount to £4,445.907. 

To alleviate in some measure the impact of 
this additional burden the 1965 Finance Act 
provides for transitional relief in two ways. One 
of these is **ovenpiir’ relief, being an allow¬ 
ance to compensate for the reduction in relief 
for overseas taxation. It is restricted in a 
namber of wa>s and tapers off over seven years. 
'Fhe other is the "one year surplus,” which 
recognises that the company's 1965 final divi¬ 
dend (payable jn 1966-671 is paid partly out of 
income which has already suffered income lax. 
These reliefs arc .still not capable of precise 
calculation for the rate of Corporation Tax bus 
yet to be announced and the complex provisions 
of the Act are capable of more than one inter¬ 
pretation. Pending clarification of these matters 
the company has taken credit for £1.525,000 in 
respect of transitional relief, and this amount, 
together with the differences in the engrossment 
of dividends received, accounts for the majoi 
part of the difference between the tax charge 
this year (£9.668,120) and last year (£12.022,920) 


SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 
(in millions of pounds) 


Trading TiKome 

1965 

11 27 

1964 

1.3-05 

Other Income 

16 00 

15-38 

Profit before tax 

27-27 

28-43 

I^ss: tax 

9 67 

12-02 

Profit after tax 

17 60 

16 41 

Ijcis: Minority interests 

•80 

•78 

Profit applicable to Group 

16*80 

15*63 

I.e\.s Retained by 
.subsidiaries 

1 64 

2-33 

Profil brought forward 

1516 

•64 

13 30 

1 24 

Available for Approprialion 

15-80 

14-54 

Dividends (gross) 

Preference 

•30 

•30 

Ordinary—interim paid 

6 67 

6-40 

Final recommended 

10-78 

16-68 

Income lux retained 

(2-81) 

(9-48) 

Unappropriated profit 

carried forward 

£ -86 

£•64 


The interim dividend for 1%5 has already put 
the company into an excess dividend position 
—i.c., in excess of the prescribed stuodard -: 
but as it followed previous practice and was 
not paid with the purpose of avoiding tax 
liability the company will invoke the exemption 
provisions. No provision bus been mude lor 
any possible liability under this head. 

PROFIT APPLICABLE TO THE GROUP 

The profit applicable to the Group in 
£ 16,799.(170, an increase of £1,169.943 over 1964. 

OPERATIONS 

ProduefioB 

The (iroup has oil and gas production iri 
India, Pakistan, Canada, USA, Peru and 
bcuador. Its share of crude oil production in 
1965 was 2.3 million tons, a 15 per cent increase 
over 1964. Crude oil purchases at 2.8 million 
tons were down by 5.9 per ccnl owing lo the 
Bombay and Karachi refineries having to take 
part of their requirements from other sources. 
Natural gas production at 56 million met 
(thousands of cubic feet) was 13 per cent up 
on 1964. 

Explfirntion and Development 

Although no important new discoveries were 
made, useful additions lo reserves were achieved 
and several promising prospects developed to 
the point where drilling will b6 required. The 
drilling barge ” Ocean Prince “ commenced 
drilling its first North Sea well early in 1966. 

Refinery Throughput 

Crude oil refined in the Ciroup'x rennerics. 
together with crude purchased for the Group 
bv third parties, totalled iiist over 4 million tons, 
an increase of about 4 per cent on 1964. Tn 
addition to the products obtained through the 
Group's refining of its own crude supplies I 
million tons of finished products Were purchased 
to meet market requirements. 

ShIos 

C'riidc oil and finished product sales totalled 
5,9 million tons, an increase of just over 5 per 
cent on 1964. Natural gas sal^ increased ii 
line with the increased production. Although 
sales increased in volume prpfit margins were 
reduced due to intense competition. 

Thr Ri'port larrics the udctifiunal information 
required in anordanrc with nndertahinfix piven 
hv the iompany to the f ondon Stock f\xchani!t^. 


THEIHHOILCOimilD 


175 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

London Office-.Srilannic House, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
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CHLORIDE 

1965 HIGHLIGHTS 



Turnover 


We achieved record sales of just on £45,000.000 


Profit 


We made a profit of just over £4,000,000 


World 

Coverage 


We did this by selling to the world from factories in the 
U.K. and in 17 other countries 


Future 

Plans 


We intend to maintain our programme of capital 
investment and research and development in both' 
products and operating efficiency in order to 
ensure our future growth 


FIVE YEAR SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 



1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 


C 

r 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sales 

44.994.000 


34 . 365,000 

31 , 966.000 

30 . 146,000 

Piofit before taxation 

4.031.000 

3 ./( i 2 . 0 i ;0 

3 . 532.000 

3 . 043.000 

2 , 711.000 

Piofii aflei taxation 

2.488.000 

l.'l'I'I.OOO 

1,04 7.000 

1 . 463,000 

1.476 000 

Dividcndf^ (Net) 

937.000 

fl 49 000 

011,000 

802.000 

802.000 

Retained 

1.408.000 

870.000 

672,000 

088,000 

546.000 

Capital Expenditure ^ 

2.708.000 

IX / 2,000 

1 . 716.000 

1 . 718,000 

1 . 888.000 

NOT ONLY BAHERIES... 


BUT ALSO 


Chloride also have subsidiary 
and associated companies in 

LEAD-ACID: Bxide, Exide-tronciad, 


PLASTICS; Lorival. Potvic, Vyon, 

ARGENTINA 

AUSTRALIA 

Chloride, Chloride Tubular, Dagenite, 


Tricor, Porvair 


CEYLON 

DENMARK 

Kathanode. Tudor 


SANITARY WARE: Shires, Lynx, Hippo, 

Britannia, Nife 


Uni-Lynx, Naiad, Robin. Kingfisher, 

EAST AFRICA 

HOLUND 

EMERGENCY LIGHTING: 


Polyfloat, Heron. Heathcote 


INDIA * IRELAND • MALAYA 





Safety lyte, Nife-Neverfayle. Nife-Lite 


SKIN CARE SERVICE: 

NEW ZEALAND 

• NIGERIA 

BATTERY CHARGERS: Legg 


COMPRESSORS: Hydrovtn, 


PAKISTAN 

RHODESIA 

AUTO-ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTORS 


FLUID CONTROL: Wymsf/c 


SINGAPORE * 

8. AFRICA 

Gaedof 


MINERS' CAP LAMPS : Patterson 

TRINIDAD 

ZAMBIA 


Copies of the fuH Report and Accounts may be obtained from The Secretary, 20 26, Wetfesfey Road, Croydon, Surrey, 

The Chloride Electrical Storage Company Limited 
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MANUFACTURERS AND** SUPPLIERS 



OF EQUIPMENT FOR iSuU^tRY 



The demand for all products ot trie parent Com¬ 
pany was good during 1965. Total orders received 
were about 11 % higher than in the previous yoar. 
Orders on hand at the end of the year were higher 
than 12 months previously. 

Deliveries by the parent Company In 1965 amount: 
ed to 240.6 million kronor as against 219.5 million 
kronor in 1964. an increase of roughly 10%. Of the 
1965 deliveries 173,6 million kronor, i.e. 72%. were 
accounted for by sales to non-Swedish markets 
as against 157.3 millions in 1964. 

The Swedish expoii deliveries have been shipped 
to 108 countries, the biggest markets being the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and the United States of 
America, In that order. A particular increase in 
deliveries to Germany and the USA has been 
nofted. 

The EEC and EFTA groups have received about 
28% and 22%, respectively, of the total export 
deliveries as against 26 and 23%, respectively, in 
the previous year. 

The deliveries of the whole Group to outside 
customers totalled 1,143.4 million kronor (£79.3 
million) In 1965 as against 1,005.7 million (£69.7 
million) in 1964, an increase of some 14%. 

The Swedish market accounted for 413.3 million 
kronor (£28.7 million) of the Group turnover as 
against 342.1 millions (£23.7 million) in 1964. 


Company's markets 

The4ood and foodstuffs industries constitute a 
most important market for separators, heat ex¬ 
changers, pumps, stainless steel fittings, and 
apparatus for evaporation and drying. 

The dairy Industry in Europe, North America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan is being 
structurally rationalized on a large scale by fusion 
of small and medium-sized units into factories of 
a size hitherto unknown. As a consequence, the 
Company's sales work is becoming increasingly 
directed towards planning and delivery of com¬ 
plete dairy installations and development of 
automatic process control and apparatus to facili¬ 
tate continuous operation. 

Other plants and Installations for the food and 
foodstuffs industries have been delivered for the 
reduction of margarine, ice cream, fruit Juice, 
sh meal, vegetable oil, certain by-products 
obtained from slaughter-house offals and other 
products. 

Following the trend towards concentration and 
automation of dairy operations and in order to 
overcome the difficulties associated with trans¬ 
portation there Is now a rapid development to¬ 
wards employing road tankers for collecting the 
milk at the farms at longer intervals than berore. 
To fit into this scheme the farms have to be 
equipped with cooling plants. The Group has 


. nianio^ to secure a considerable part of this 
faai^rawlng market by offering a wide variety of 
advanced equipment. 

The Company's separators, heat exchangers and 
evaporation pfidta have scored new sales suc- 
emes hi thf <memlcal Industry. The production 
of tfio low-speed centrifuges mentioned in last 
year's Report has been transferred to Bergedorfer 
Eisenwerk, the Company's affiliate In West 
Germany. These centrifuges have proved a 
vafuabla complement to the conventional high¬ 
speed separators. 

In 1965, as In the previous year, the Company's 
separators and plate heat exchangers for use on 
board Diesel-powered vessels have held a 
dominqtlpg position on the world market. As be- 
fOfb, however, the price level was unsatisfac¬ 
tory iri1i65. 

Deliveries , by Gvenska StAlpressnings AB, 

' 'fh . 1965 amounted to 334 million 

Jumor'ia3:!2 ffiillion) as against 273 milNon 
kronor (£18.9 million) In 1964. This development 
can be attributed In the main to the Olofstrbm 
company's deliveries of car bodies and pressed 
steel portf to Volvo. 

l^ents 

In order to broaden the basis of the Company's 
businoaiB with the Soviet Union the affiliated 
compai^, AB Profila, has taken over the sole 
agency for Sweden for the Russian-made tools 
and machine tools delivered by Stankoimport, 
Moscow. There seems to be a good Swedish 
market for these products. 

There has been a satisfactory development of the 
co-operation mentioned in last year's Report 
between the Company and The Swedish Farmers' 
Purchaaing and Marketing Association (SLR) in 
selling agricultural machinery. 

Also, the planned merger, which was described 
in the same Report, of the Company's Indian 
affiliate and one of the Indian affiliates of tho 
Swedish Match Company (STAB) has now been 
completod, giving Alfa-Laval a minority holding 
of some 33% in Vulcan-Lavai Ltd. 

Production 

The demand for the Company's products durino 
the year has resulted in a heavy load of work on 
hand in our workshops and foundry. Owina to tlm 
marked shortage of qualified labour and the lad-, 
of housing facilities, considerable recruitment 
difficulties are still noticed and deliveries have 
been at a lower level than expected. 

It has not.been possible, despite intense rationa¬ 
lization maaaufea within the production sector, to 
ellnlinate completely the effects of increased 
manufacturing costs during last year. 

Profit and Dividend 

Net profit for 1965 amounted to Kr. 15,544,486 
(£1,078,729) which, together with Kr. 26.004,559 
(£1,804,619) brought forward from last year of the 
Free Reserve of Kr. 25,000,000 (£1,734,906), pro¬ 
duced a total of Kr. 66,549.045 (£4,618,254). It is 
proposed to distribute Kr. 14,400,000 (£999,300), in 
the form of a dividend of Kr. 12 (16/7d) a share, to 
allocate Kr. 700,000 ^48,577) to the reserve fund 
and to carry forward Kr. 25,000,000 (£1,734,906) 
a Free Reserve leaving a balance of Kr. 26,4494)45 
(£1,835,485) to carry forward to the new account. 


ALFA-LAVAU 


The Alfa-Laval/De Laval Group 


Cop/es /u/f Rcwofl (fn Cngt^h) max M ebUUtwi from: Aift-UurnfAB, Stockholm, Swsdtn. 
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Tncorporated in the Re'piiibtc of Sb'uth Africa 


From the statement by the Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer 



im 

1954 

GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX . . . 

. . £57.403,000 

£54.166,500 

PROFIT ATTRIBUTAOte TO 



OE BEERS AFTER TAX . 

.. £35.428.000 

£34,834^500 

MARKET VALUE Of 



NON-DIAMONO INVESTMENTS 
AND NET CASH ASSETS.. 

. . .£153.227.500 

£144,212,000 


Record sales for fifth year 

Sales of diamoiids by ihc Central ScUuig Organisalion at 
£l4f{»317,000 exceeded the previous year's total by £15,131,0(K). 
The market for gem diamonds remains firm. Sates of diamonds 
through the Central Selling Organisalion in 1966 should be 
excellent^ unless there arc imforescen changes in market 
conditions. Sales ol' industrial diamonds arc good and arc 
increasing. There is a growing demand for the synthetic grit 
produced in Shannon by oitr associated company, Ultra High 
Pnessurc Units (Ireland) Limited, and new types of grit arc being 
developed by otir South Africaji company. Ultra High Pressure 
Units Limited. The appeal against the jiidgemcirt in the patents 
case ill South Aiiica has been heard and Judgement is expectcil 
shortly. We have undertaken lo guarantee llus company in 
respect of any liability that may arise. 

Agreements renewed 

Tbfr Diamond IProdut^eri' Aiisociati»n agreefneRl and the 
related agreements wiib the selling companies have become 
out of date over the past five years since they were last 
amended and have now been modified and renewed for a 
further five years. New and satisfactory agreements have 
also been concluded with Compaiihia de Diamantes de 
Angola and the Oiamoiad Corporation Taozania Limited. 


Increased profit 

The Increase in diamond sales was largdy made possible by 
increased output from the mines of our Group. 1 lie Dc Beers 
company's production increased by 212,113 carats to 1,900,216 
carats, which included a first contribution from the Finsch mine 
of 95,217 carats. Consolidated Piamood Mines of South West 
Africa raised its prodcictidn iti 1965 by Ifi3,3l4 carats lo 
lf436,767 carats. Further increaaea this year are expected at the 
Fin^h mine aud also in Nan^ualand, where prospecting 
operations have established substantial reserves. Premier mine 
tfso GDinpleied its expansion scheme and production increased to 
2«439,00acMla, 


Profits before tax amounted to £57,403,000 compared whh 
£54,166,500 in 1964. After proNiding for taxation and deducting 
minority interests, the profit attrlbutalvlc to Dc Boers iiKreascd 
hy £1,593.500 to £3(i,428W>. Taxation absorbed £16,065,500 
an increase of £1,745,000. Di\idonds of tOs. per share were paid 
compared with 9s. in 1964. 

Diamonds from the sea 

During 1965 Murine Diamond Corporation became a 
subsidiary of Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West 
Africa, and consequently of Dc Beers. Diamond reserves of 
Marine Diamond Corporation arc probably large and the 
cor>x)raiion is therefore a potent tally imjwrtant producer. 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa have assintibd 
responsibility for the technical direction of Marine Diamond 
Corporation's activities, and wc are ci>nfidcnt that w« will 
eventually succeed in putting the corporal ion on a profivabic 
basis, although quick results cannot be expected. 

Non-diamond Interasts 

We have participated with Anglo American Corpontion in 
lligliwld Steel & Vanadium Corporation, a company formed to 
establish a large-scale steel and vanadium plant at Withank in 
the I'raivsvaul at un estinmtod cost of £51^.5 million. Arrangp- 
nienis liavc been made tUroi-tgli live Union Bank of SwiUerlaad 
fur the raising in Lurope of iJic equivcdcni of £20 mittion 
towards the total cost, by means of loans guaranteed jointly 
by Anglo American Corporation and oiuselves. As a first stage 
fowantfs imptemenfing these financial arrangements, loans of 
DMI00,0(K),0(K)- nearly £9 million have been, placed WCnUy 
by a consortium of leading Eiirotx:an banks, headed by ihc 
Deutsche Bank. 

African Explosives A Chemical Induslrks Limited, in which 
De Beers Industrial Corporation Limited baa a 50 pec cent, 
interest, is expanding rapidly. 

The value of the Group^s non-diamond intei^tis at 31st 
December, 1965 was £153,227,500 compared with £144,212,000 
at the end of 1964. 
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PROVINCIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Statement by Mr Peter F. Scott 

The Annuel General Meeting will be held at Kendal on 1st June. The 
following are extracts from the statement which will be presented by Vie 
Chairman, Mr Peter f. Scott. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 

A year of record expansion and profits in 1964 
has been followed in 1965 by more modest 
results under both headings. Our premium 
income increased by £886,565 from 
£12,730,803 to £13,617,368 and underwriting 
profits in the fire and accident departments 
were £329,534 against £447,434. Investment 
income increased by £168,039 to £1,390,638 
making our total income £1,720,072 compared 
with £1,794,933 in 1964. All sections of our 
business made their contribution towards the 
expansion of premium income. After tax and 
other charges our profit for the year amounted 
to £975,866 (1964: £806,433). We are again 
proposing to transfer £250,000 to general 
reserve, and as already announced the directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
2/3 per share on the ordinary shares making a 
total for the year of 4/* (3/9) per share. The 
profit and loss account balance carried forward 
is increased to £708,111 (1964: £672,296). 

FIRE 

At home the heavy cost of national fire wastage 
continued in 1965; nevertheless, the overall 
result has been a useful increase in premium 
income and a very satisfactory profit. 

ACCIDENT 

Home accident business provided a record 
expansion of premium income, but competition 
is as intense in accident as in every other form 
of insurance business, and consequently the 
expansion was accompanied by the third 
successive annual increase in the claims ratio. 

MOTOR 

In the home motor field also the claims ratio 
increased for the fourth successive year. Repair 
charges increase inexorably year by year and 
there are indications that this increase is 
tending to accelerate. Awards for damages are 
increasing even more sharply. 


OVERSEAS 

Our overseas business continues to progress . 
satisfactorily The accident, department provided 
the best achievement with a big increase in 
premium income and a very good profit; but 
the trading results over the whole field, 
although somewhat better than in 1964, are 
still only marginal. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 

Made a small profit in 1963 but in view of the 
unfavourable trend of underwriting results in 
1964 and 1965 no transfer to profit and loss 
account has been made this year. 

STAFF SHAREHOLDING SCHEME 

Under the staff shareholding scheme 6,750 
numbered ordinary shares were purchased by 
members of the staff during the year and with 
sales of shares totalling 540 the net increase in 
the number of these shares in issue was 6,210. 

INVESTMENTS 

Investment income again showed an above 
average increase and the return on net book 
values of investments and property after : 
deducting tbe pension fund loan rose to 9.28%. 

ADMINISTRATION 

As part of another comprehensive review of 
our methods, systems and training, we have 
ordered a computer for installation in 1967 and 
intensive planning for its most effective and 
economic use is going forward.' 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

It is with much pleasure that i record the 
election of three senior executives to the Board 
during the year; Mr D. W. Hollqway, Mr A. 
Murdoch and Mr W. J. Simpson. 


Hoad Offica Kendal Westmorland 


World-wide branches end agencies 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 

TWENTIETH PROFIT RECORD 
STEADY EXPANSION 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH CONFIDENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The Rugby 
l^ortland Cement Co. Ltd., will be held on 
June 3rd. The following is an extract from the 
speech of the Chairman, Sir Halford Reddish 
which has been circulated with the Accounts: 

Although our Group profit for 1965 was a 
record for. the twentieth successive year—and I 
am sure you will wish me to send on your be¬ 
half from this meeting your congratulations to 
all ihnployed by the Company on their achieve¬ 
ment—it was nor by any standards an easy year. 

However, the home demand for cement was 
well maintained during the first half of the year, 
and marginal, if temporary, shortages in some 
areas were envisaged. The industry therefore 
made arrangements for the import, of some 
600,000 tons of cement or cement clinker, each 
company taking its proportionate share. No 
sooner had this been done than the postpone¬ 
ment of some forms of constructional work was 
announced by the Chancellor in July. This of 
course had an immediate effect on the demand 
for cement. Nevertheless, our own Company’s 
home trade deliveries in 1965 were slightly in 
excess of those for 1964, while our total Group 
di lfv«ri4i 5 pke ettu up and 

were a fresh record. 

tVtNTS OI nil Yi;.\K 

■ In July home cement prices were raised by 
6s. 6d. a ton, partly to offset (all too tardily) in¬ 
creased costs of production and partly to cover 


The forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Power Securities Corporation, Limited, will be 
held on June 2nd in London. 

The following arc cxirucis from the circulated 
♦■faienient by the Chairman, The Lord Renwick, 
KBE: 

I am pleased lo report that the profit before 
taxation for 1965 was higher than last year by 
about ^'100,000. Approximately 77 per cent of 
the Group profit was earned by our iw'o maior 
subsidiaries, Balfour Beatty and Tersuns and the 
remainder by the otlier Group companies. 

The profit after taxation for 1965 amounted 
to L*l,158,565, but because of the introduction 
of Corporation Tax no meaningful comparison 
can be made with the figure for the previous 
year. 

Having regard to the transitional provisions of 
the Finance Act, 1965, an interim dividend of 
7 per cent, less income tax, was paid in March 
last on the Ordinary Shares and the Diredcors 
now recommend a final dividend of lOJ per cent, 
less income tax, making a total of 17} per cent, 
being the same rate as for the previous year. 

The* Engineering Division of Balfour, Beatty 
& Co., Limited, haS had an active year both at 
home and overseas as have also the Transmission 
Line and Civil Engineetixig Construction Divi* 
'<ions of that cjumpany. 

The turnover of Tersons Limited during the 
year under review was the largest in the Com- 


the cost of the imported cement which was sold 
at our normal prices with no profit to the cement 
companies in this country. This part of the in¬ 
creased price had recouped the excess cost of 
imports by the end of the year and a reduction 
in price of 3s. Od. a ton therefore came into 
efl'ect on January 1, 1966; 

As I reported a year ago, our 57-mile pipe- 
Imc carrying a high calcium-carbonate chalk 
from our quarrieii near Dunstable to our two 
Warwickshire works (without any intermediate 
pumping stations) was brought into operation in 
the Spring—a ^^technological innovation” which 
has excited the interest of many cement com¬ 
panies in different parts of the world. 

Then in June we moved into our new Head 
Oliicc in Rugby where we now hove more suit¬ 
able accommodation with room for further ex¬ 
pansion. The computer which will speed up 
certain parts of our work will not however be 
installed uniil early next year. 

The computer controlling the kiln operation 
in OLir Rochester works—the first of its kind in 
Huropc—began to function in March this year 
and ihows every sign of , producing ilic looked- 
for-^nomMi ' ■' '■ 

The extension of our wprks at South Fctriby , 
ts now |»ogx48^s weU4\^"he new kiln wttb a 
prod^tive oiipadty of 3SO,QOp ton!> of cement 
per annum should be in operation in dbdut a 
year's time. Situated on the south bank of the 
Humber this works shoi,U4 be favourably plac^ 


pany*': history. A vast programme of work was 
LinderukcD throughout the United Kingdom. 

Osma Plastics Limited’s position in the in- 
du'iiry as a leading supplier of plastic rainwater, 
^oil and w'asie plumbing systems and fibreglass 
cold water cisterns, wa^ coiiAidcrably strength¬ 
ened during 1965 ; Duncan Watson (Llecirical 
I'.nginecrs) Limited undertook several substantial 
contracts during the year ; Stem Precast Con¬ 
crete Limited had a satisfactory year, and James 
Kilpatrick & Son, Limited, have further 
expanded the scope and influence of their 
activities, both in the home market and over¬ 
seas. 

Although the Group companies have more 
work in hand than they cvex had it is extremely 
difficult in these days of Government control 
and restrictions and economic uncertainties to 
forecast what the future profitability of the com¬ 
panies will be. It is not possible at this stage 
to say how far Uie Group will be adversely 
affected by the new selective employment tax. 
This disaimination by the Government against 
the construction industry follows their previous 
discriminatory measures in regard to investment 
incentives which are apparently now to be modi¬ 
fied to a certain extent. It is not only manufac¬ 
turing industries which help our exports j this 
Group through its engineering services and con¬ 
struction contracts in different pans of the world 
provides a very useful addition.lo tliis country's, 
income from .abroad. 
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in due course for conversion to natural gas from 
the,North Seg 

In the 'negr future we expect to sltart on the 
extension of our Rugby works. The new kiln 
there will also have an annual productive capac¬ 
ity of 350,000 tons. 

Overseas, our Western Australian company 
made furiher progress, the demand for cement 
rising steadily in pace with the State's economic 
development. We are aiming to have a third unit 
in operation by the early months of 1968. Our 
Trinidad company’s profit was slightly leas than 
in 1964, due mainly to increased costa outside 
our control. 

Our overseas subsidiaries accounted for 
approximately 25 per cent of our gross sales 
turnover of just under Ll7,000,000. 

All the equity capital of our main operating 
subsidiary companies is held by the Pareuit 
Company or within the Group. 

PKOUTS AND DIV1D11NDS 

The Group net profit for 1965 of jC3>fifi3,761 
was 10^6 per cent up on that for 1964. 

The proposed final dividend of 3Jd. a share 
on the Ordinary shares leaves the total for the 
year unchanged at 9d. a share. 

We propose that Xi7,500,000 of the amount 
standing to the credit of the Capital Reserve 
should be capitalised and that the resulting 
10,000,000 Ordinary shares should be issued to 
the holders of the existing Ordinary shares on 
the bj^ttiB'fljf oD^hiijeW' f b ay v £iQg>,in(ja«h held. 

The proposed final dividend of 9d. a sltare on 
tlite ‘A* shares makes a tota^ of U. 1}d. for 
1^5 agguist Js. Odyfmr :^964, 

CAMJAI: FitNI«HMfeNT 

Few people seem to have realwed either the 
extent or the< effect of the t^cious attack on 
cental made by the FShanoe Aet 1965, which 
is^to be taWn yet a stage further by the sub- 
stitutkm of “investment incentives” for the old 
(orm of investment allowances. The complicated 
Capital GaiAS Tax is fo be levied regardless of 
the incidence of inflation and is ilicrefore a dis- 
pnised capital levy. 

Parliament has spent a lot of time in recent 
years on the aboltuon of capital punishment. )i 
could well devote some of its labours to the 
aMition of the punishment of capital. 

THE CURlirNT YEAR 

Although weather conditions in the U.K. in 
the first few weeks of the current year were less 
favourable than at the beginning of 1965, our 
Group profits for the first quarter were in excess 
of those for the corresponding period of last 
year. We expea at least a maintenance of the 
home demand this year and i steady Increase in 
future years, thoufdi whether the 50 per cent 
increase from 1965 to 1970 envisaged by the 
National “Plan” is realistic is open to doubt. 

Experience has taiight me; that it is usually 
more advantageous for a business to expand 
when times are difficult than to do so in the 
middle of a boom—always of course on the 
assumption that one has confidence in the 
longer-term future. 

So, in spite of present uncertainties, Rugby 
Cement will go Ahead with its plans for expan¬ 
sion, steadily jbtn ,i»urioufly. It not; enough 
to be on the ri^t road: if you stand still you 
are liable to be run over. 

,, )4 copy of rfie /pdl may be ghtaimd on 

application to the Secretary at Crotvn Hou c, 


POWER securities CORPORATION, LIMITED 
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CANADFAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

(Incoqioratcd in Canada with L^itcd Liability) 


'I'iie Eigluy-lifth Aiuiuai General Meeting of 
the Company held on May 4th in Montreal. 
Tile following is an extract from the address to 
the shareholders given by Mr N. R. Crump, 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer: 

It is with profound sorrow that I refer to the 
deaths of two senior executives of your Com¬ 
pany which have occurred since our last meet¬ 
ing. Mr G. W. G. McConachie, President of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, passed away last 
June at the age of 56 and Mr R. A. Emerson, 
President of your Company, died in March at 
the age of 54. Their Joss has been keenly felt 
by all who knew or worked with them. 

It is important to note that 1965 was a year 
of rapid economic growth generally which, in 
conjunction with speoial factors such as resump¬ 
tion of large grain sales to the USSR and Qiina, 


led to high level activity in the markets which 
your Company serves. In October, 1965, for 
example, the Canadian Pacific Railway handled 
what was, by a significant margin, the greatest 
volume of freight traffic in its history. Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines had a record year, and your 
other transportation interests also participated 
in growing markets. 

In the notable growth of recent years, Canada 
appears to have largely used up her unem¬ 
ployed resources. As indicated by the Economic 
Council, our growth in future will depend upon 
gains in our productive resources, and particu¬ 
larly in our productivity. 

Reflecting continued growth in the economy 
and the adoption of new marketing concepts, 
net railway earnings in the first quarter of 1966 
were $2.1 million higher than in the same period 
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last ymr. Freight revenue was up substantitUy, 
reflecting intoases in volusxiie In almost all cate¬ 
gories of traffic. 

The heavy grain movement^ arising out of the 
muld-million bushel sales last year to Chhia and 
Russia, coincides with a substantial expansion 
in other traffic. As a result, your Company, as 
die maior grain carrier, has had to bend all its 
efforts CO meet both its commitments to the 
Wheat Board and its obligation to carry other 
important export commo^ties and to serve 
growth in domestic requirements. 

While it is anticipated that railway freight 
revenues will continue to Improve throughout 
1966, the rate of increase in net railway earnings 
is not expected to continue at the rate indicated 
by the first quarter. 

The rapid growth in railway freight traffic in 
recent years has led ro substantially increased 
capital investment in railway property. Acquisi¬ 
tion of new cars, diesel locomotives and invest¬ 
ment in road property will require more than 
$94 million in 1966. To help meet these require¬ 
ments, an equipment trust issue of $23 million 
was made early in the year. 

Canadian Pacific, along with other Canadian 
railways, has been served with demands by or- 


Royal Exchange 


THE RT. HON. LORO KINDERSLEY, C.B.E.. M.C.. THE GOVERNOR, REPORTING UPON 1965. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT Our net world-wide fire premium in¬ 
come increased In 1965 by some £600,000 to over £17}m. and provided a 
surplus of £123,909. There was a welcome reduction in the^ommission/ 
expense ratio of more than 1 i%. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT The net world-wide pre- 
miumincomeinthisimportantdepartmentrosein1965 by about £2,700,000 
to nearly £40lm. The loss of £152,682 reflects a great improvement on the 
unhappy experience of the previous three years, and there was a reduc¬ 
tion of nearly 1% on the commission/expense ratio. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT The trend discernible a year ago 
of an increasing incidence of casualties to modern and highly valued 
tonnage was unfortunately accentuated in 1965. The Group's under¬ 
writers are taking an active part in ail moves being made in the market to 
counter the unfortunate experience of the last few years. 

AVIATION DEPARTMENT Our 1963 account closed with 
a smaller profit than in previous years, due principally to Increased 
provisions for outstanding legal liability losses, but the result was 
nevertheless satisfactory. 

We have limited this year's transfer to piofit and loss to £156,950 from 
the combined marine and aviation account. (1964—£360,319). 

LIFE DEPARTMENT The life and annuity premium income 
of the Group (excluding 'Montreal Life') was £16,447,289 compared with 
£18,853,542 in 1964, but the amount of ordinary life assurance written 
was again a record. The total life and annuity funds at the end of the 
year amounted to £139,987;907 (compared with £126,798,454 fbr 1964). 


INVESTMENTS The Proprietors' total of interest dividends and 
rents was £3,978,433 compared with £3,826,371 in 1964. 

The annual yields upon our life and annuity funds which are mainly 
invested in the United Kingdom, seem eminently satisfactory. 


Royal Exchange Life and Annuity 
Atlas Life and Annuity 


Gross Yield 

1963 1964 1965 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

7 2 0 6 17 10 7 4 1 

6 16 2 6 16 0 6 19 3 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 

ACCOUNT The transfers from fire, marine, trustee, life and capital 
redemption accounts total in aggregate £551,854 which, after deducting 
a transfer to the accident account of £152,682, leaves a net surplus on 
these operations of £399,172 against a net deficit of £856,506 in the 
previous year, 

I would draw attention to the fact that under the 1965 Finance Act the 
final dividends of subsidiaries for 1965 when received will give rise to 
relief estimated at £425,000 in reduction of income tax otherwise payable 
on future dividends of the Corporation, and no credit for this relief has 
been taken in our accounts for the year 1965. 


DIVIDEND An interim dividend of Is. 6d. (less Income tax) for 
each £1 stock was paid on Sth November last. In order to secure the 
taxation advantage available the Court of Directors declared a second 
interim dividend of 2s. 3d. (less Income tax) which was paid on 28th 
March; There has thus already been a total distribution for the year of 
38.9d. (less Income tax) and the directors do not now recommend any 
further distribution. 
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.'iiiiscd employees in respect of wages and work¬ 
ing conditions which could hdve a i^t serious 
effect. The wage detimds iarc uicealistically 
high and bear no iielation to coinpotitiye farces 
nnd economic circumstances of the railway 
industry. 

Met earnings of Omadicwi Pacific Air Lines 
improved in the first quarter, refiocting con- 
sinued substantial grtn\i!i in the markers which 

II serves. Shortly after the last Annual .Meei- 
iig, the Minister of 'I'ransport outlined in 
I’arliamenit Governmcni policy on civil aviation. 
The Government Iw. imdertaken to regard Air 
v'unada and Canadian Pacific Air Lines as its 
Jiosen instrumems iu iniernaiionaJ opcraiions. 
I'he areas allocated to ( .inadian Pacific Air Lines 
ire ihe whole Pacific area, the whole continent 
of Asia, Au'^iralia and New Zealand, southern 
.;nd suuih-eaMcin Europe and L.itin America. 
In addition, Canadian Pacific is to continue to 
verve The Netherlands. 

The authorisation granicd your Air Lines in 
1965 to operate a direct service btakveen 
.Montreal and Amsterdam was an expression of 
I his new Government policy, as was the author¬ 
isation to provide non-stop service between 
Toronto and Amsterdam, and the assignment 
10 C.P..A. of the Vancouver-San Fran.:’sco 
loute, one of four new air routes opened up 
under the new Ouada-Uniied States air agree¬ 
ment signed in January. 

Results of your other iransportaiion imercsis 
in the first quarter of 1966 have been mixed 
In steamships, freight earnings coniimie to im- 
'Hovc and passenger results to deieiiorate— 
reflecting marketing and cost problems in that 
industry. The diversification programme in 
shipping continues, with inauguration of opera¬ 
tions by Canadian Pacific (Bermuda) in tlie 
mavcincni of bulk commodities on the Pacific, 
.:nd the conclusion of ncgotiaiions for construc- 
:ion of two 27,000 t.d.w. forest product carriers 
under charter to a large integrated company in 
'lie forest products indusiry. Results of your 
'najor trucking subsidiary have been serioi^ly 
ind adversely affected by the Teamsters strike in 
Ontario. 

The dv.vclopmeni pfogiamme of Ganadian 
Pacific Investments and its affiliates continues to 
move forward. The drilling programme of 
Canadian Pacific Oil and Cias for 1966 is exten- 
sivc, wliile imponant new developments—in 
Calgary and at Nanaimo, —have been 

announced by Marathon Realty. Cominco con- 
iinues with its aggressive programme of develop¬ 
ment on a global basis. 

While your Company continues its develop¬ 
ment and d’’versification programme, there arc 
ireas in which shifts in markets, costs, and com¬ 
petition have made necessary a policy of ic- 
irenchmeni. One of these is railw.iy passensrer 
service. Your Company’s policy has b;:en aiui is 
now one of meeting fully effective dennnd. iliui 
)s, demand at prices which meet the cost of 
providing service. 

The effective demand for rail passenger si;r- 
^'ice has been declining since the end of World 
^•Var II as a result of increased use of aiitomo- 
hiles and air transportation. It should be noted 
‘hat, notwithstanding service adjustments made, 
yi^ur Company’s passenger train deficit on 
•‘0 out-of-pocket basis in 1965 was $23.5 
‘billion. 

Like the country, the Company has grown and 
flourished. Today its capabilities for service to 
nation are greater than ever before. We bok 
lorwaid, with confidence, to the Company play- 
'n;i a role in Canada^ future commensurate with 
ffini which it has played in Canada’s past. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 

Record group turnover 
Pre-tax profits marginally lower 

Mr Francis A. J. Harrison. CB€, Chairman of The Pyrene Company Limited* 

in his review of the year ended December 31. 1965. reports on; 

# Recoid Group turnover—increased by £927,123 to £10.966,112. 

# Record Group tiading profit—increased by £22,307 to £1,075,662. 

# Group net profit before tax down by £20,436 to £810,767 alter tax increased by 
£89,622 to £467,075. 

# The Parent Company's Fire Division sales were irrereased by 26 per cent--including 
increase o1 11.9 per cent on direct export to 123 countnes. 

# The ■ Pyrene' Metal Finishing Division had another year of record sales. 

# What of 1966 7 Assuming satisfactoiy sales and the Paient Company is off to a good 
start the resulting profit margin must depend mainly upon control of manufacttfring 
iMid opf'itUional costs. We shall, of couise. continue to examine and iniiouuce all 
piactical Lconomios, mechanical and oihervinse I trust wc shall succeed end that by 
ihis time next year we may all fiavc cause to be satisfied. 

THE PYRENE GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Till! P/rPor. Compimv t l m hetl? Wtrtmfix timWea'* Pyrene Prinornma limited; The Sun gnol»ieei1««f'(Richmoinil 
iMiiitPrl: High Pressure Components Limited: S. F. Roberta (1S60) Unuted: S. Dixon. &. Son Limited: Pyrene 
iVlonufucturing Company of Cnnnda Limited: C-O-Two Fire Equipment of Cenede Limited: Lourentian 
Concentrates Limited (Canada): Assoctrtted Lofunemes. The Pyrene Company Proprietary Ltd. (Aiirtiolin) 
PyitMUr-Rni Metal Treotmentfi Ltd, (India). 

THE PYRENE COMI^ANY LtIWiTED 
Resistered Office: Great West Ro|Hl. Brantford. Middlesex. 

TIMOTHY WHITES & 
TAYLORS 

iii<;jii;k it knover \nd profits 

The .^nnu.^l Gcncrnl Mcciiug of Timothy Whites A Taylors Ltd. was held on May 5 
in London, Mr G. I. Rushton, MPS (Executive Chairman) presiding. 

Tlie following is an cxiracr from his circulated statement; 

Having completed over iwcniy years as Managing Director of the Cbmpany, 1 have fell 
11 desirable to relinquish such duties but have consented to remain on the Board as Eacjutive 

Chairman. Your Board have ajipoinied to the office of Managing Director .Mir R. C. Gibb, 

OBE. CA. 

The Group profit for the year ended January 15, 1966, was ^3.514,887, compared vv:ih 
for the previous year. Profit before lax was 4*2,723,555 against 42,630,767, an 
iiKreT'C <)l 3.5 per cent. Turnover increased substantially inchidins; c.ish sales and National 
IlenUli Service prcstTipiiott.s, and aliliough profit margins have been largely maintained, 
expenses have greatly in.:reased especially wages, whicli have risen by approximately 10 per 
eent durinp the year. 250,000 has been ir.insfcrred to General Reserves and 4^0,000 to 
Sioek Reserves. 

A final dividend of 5 per cent is rcccimmcnded making a total of 11 per cent on the 
capital increased by the Bonus Issue in May 1965. Lasi year the dividend was 16 per cent 
which, having regard to ilic Bonus Essue, was equivalent to a dividend of lOf per cent. 

Since the beginning of the current (iiiaiicial year sales have coniinUic4 to iocsieRsc satis¬ 
factorily but as expenses also continue lu rise and as the ocoiioauc situation is still uncertain 
it would be unwise of me to attempt to forecasi the prospects for the carnsm year. However, 
your Directors consider iliai your Company is well placed lo maintain its position. 

During the year n funher 22 small uneconomic braiichb^ hltV<e betn closed and majoir 
alieraiions have been carried out at branches in Birmingham, P^tspoOuth^ Andover, iK^eston- 
super-Mare, Southport, Harlow, Hessic and Leeds and a ijicw Branch was esubUshed at 
Chester in November of which iJie results so far are Oiiutit encouraging. The pcognunme of 
modcrnisaitioD of exLdng brandies eonunucii and m.already pnoceeding in 1966. Plans arc 
also in hand for the opening ot branches in Shrewsbury, Glasgow, Falkirk, Burnley and 
Solihull. 
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LINTAFOAlVf INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

(Manufacturers, Combiners and Coatem of Natural and Synthetic Latex and Plastic 
Foam ProcliitU, and Car|H*t and Underlay Manufacturers) 


Mr. Basil M. Llndsay-Fynn, Chairman 
of Lintafoam Industries Limited, made the 
following remarks, supplementary to his 
dicukued statement, at the Annual Gen.‘ral 
Meeting held at Tlic Connaught Rooms, 
London, on Monday, 9th May, 1966: — 

The consolidated profits for the first 
16 weeks of 1966 show a modest increase 
over the corresponding figure for last year. 

In my speech circulated with the 
Accounts I said that Lintafoam Ltd. antici¬ 
pated in the current financial year that 


volume would rise but with a lower rate of 
profit. 

In the first 16 weeks volume has in fact 
risen and carried with it a modest increase 
in the total profit. 

This does not however alter the view that 
1 have already expressed that turnover 
would rise but that the rate of profit might 
be less. 

Our South African interests continue to 
prosper despite the credit squeeze in the 
Republic. 



firoup confidence in its 
eapneity for future growth 

The following are salient points 
from the circulated statement of 
Mr. M. W. Hall (Chairman): 


ak Industry is being urged, quite rightly, to modernise in order to meet the 
challenge of the future. We, as an organisation, accept this challenge even 
though it means a heavy programme of capital investment at a time when 
profits are being squeezed severely. 

Capital Expenditure in 1965 amounted to a|^out £6.500,000 which com¬ 
pared with some £4,000,000 in the previous year. 

The Net Profit available for Ordinary Capital, after providing Corporation 
Tax at 40% amounted to £1,804,000 and is 10% lower than in 1964. The 
Directors recommend a total distribution of 11 % (1964 8|%). 
iji The results for 1965 have been adversely affected by trading conditions in 
the building industry and also by bad weather. 

Reports from all areas confirm that there is a vast amount of work for the 
building industry, once present restrictions are lifted. Houses, factories, 
schools, hospitals and roads are all needed urgently. The Group is ready to 
take its full share of the business over a wide area of the country. 

Group's main activities comprise sand and gravel production, ready mixed 
materials, building materials distribution, sub-contracting, fuel distribution 
and transport. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1961-65- 






1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£060 

Trading Profit 

1,632 

1,506 

1,812 

2,736 

2,641 

Surplus on Salos of MinsrsI Land 

37 

22 

55 

680 

545 

Oaplotion of Mineral Land 

189 

152 

191 

200 

214 

Taxation 

816 

742 

722 

1,199 

550 

PreferOAOa DIvidonds (Net) 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

PSOiHfrAVAILABLE FOR 





1,064 

ORM|P|y CAPITAL 

646 

616 

936 

1,999 

OrdIfttraivIdend (Net) 

262 

262 

299 

381 

474 

Ndinl|i|lr#rtimes covered (Cross) 

2.0 

1.9 

2.3 

3.8 

2*2 

f^^port 9nd Accounts may be obteined from the Secretary. Half & Hem /fiver Ltd, 
Victoria \Mthtrf. Croydon. Sum^v) 
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THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

MORE DIFFICULT TRADING 
CONDITIONS 

The Annual General .Meeting of The 
Hpflmann Manufacturing Company Limited was 
held on May 10th in London, Mr J, W. Gartoa, 
JP (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circubi^d 
>tatement: 

During 1965 the Company experienced more 
difficult trading conditions; increased competi¬ 
tion. particularly from abroad, affected selling 
prices; salaries and w'agcs. National In.surance 
and pension contributions rose. The decrease 
in demand for ‘consunier goods led to aipare 
capacity, but the demand for bearings for use in 
the capital goods industry was generally main¬ 
tained. Whilst the turnover increa'^ed compared 
with the previous year, it included more e.\poi[ 
sales at very low' profit margins. 

The order position at this time is fairly satis¬ 
factory and includes an increased clement f<^r 
aero engine bearing.s in which the Company ha' 
long specialised, being the foremost nianufacturci 
in the country ; these arc lor delivery over j 
vear or so. 

The extensive capital rc-cquiprnenr pn>- 
gramme will be completed this year and Imn 
taken longer than was anticipated due to deliverv 
difficulties. 

The level of capital expenditure in recent years 
has been exceptionally high and the depieeni.ori 
■illowance should be sufficient for some veaf'i to 
meet our requirements in new plant. 

The change in the paiicrn ol demand Iijn 
resulted in stocks increasing and tor ilie first 
time \vc have excess capacity which slioulJ 
help us to carry more stock sizes, avoid 
extensive overtime and have :| more balanced 
economy. 

The trading profit ol the Ciroup lor 1%5 
before taxation but after all other charge^ 
amounts to ^‘922,650 and compares with 
£1,331,484 for the previous year. Corporation 
and Overseas Tax absorbs £257,160 against las 
of /,4*^6,4ss ill lVh4, but the Income Tux to Lv 
deducted Irom the Tinal Dividend will also be 
payable to the Revenue in due course. The 
Directors liuvc reduced the taxation charged m 
thi" ve.ir's .Accounts bv the sum ol £70,000 bcinc 
an over-provision ot tax in previous years. The 
net profit of the Group is therefore £7?5,490 
and compares w'lth £875,026 for 1964. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 17\ percent w'hlcli with tlic Interim Dividend 
nlreadv paid of 7'. per cent less tax makes j 
total Dividend of 25 per,cent for the year, w'hicli 
IS the same rate as in 1964. The balance carru-d 
forward w ill amount to £464.661 tor the Parent 
Company and £845,844 in ihe rase of the 
( iroLip. 

Bearing in mind the country's economic difli- 
CLilfie-' and tlie possibility that the present wage 
and price inflation may necessitate still further 
re-'triciicms. Jt is hazardous to make a forecas' 
about the future. However. I am hopeful thai 
the trading conditions of the Company may show 
an improvement this year over the past year. 

Thj report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. E Smith & Son (Holdings) limited 


Gfonp Results for 1965/66 

and Extract from the Chairman’s Statement 



1965-66 

1964-65 

Sales 

79,256,000 

72,062,000 

Group Trading Profit 

3,749,000 

3.387,000 

Depreciation 

700,000 

634,000 

Profit before Taxation 

3,049,000 

2,733,000 

Taxation : Income Tax, etc. 

— ■ 

1,546.000 

Corporation Tax at 40 per cent. 

1,200,000 

— 

Profit after Taxation and Minority 

Shareholders’ Interest 

1,846,000 

1 ,202,000 

Dividends—net 

696,000 

665,000 

Profit Retained 

1,150,000 

537.000 

Ordinary Dividend percentage 

m% 


Scrip Issue 

one for two 

— 


The Year’s Results 

I am glad to be able to report that our sales to customers outside the Group have again shown a 
good increase. Total sales were £79,256.000, an increase of £7,194,000. 

Against this must be set an increase in wages and salaries costs of £1,220,000 (12.6 per cent.) mainly 
due to rises in rates of remuneration. Our total wage and salary costs are now £10,870,000. 
Occupation charges have also risen by £378,000 to a total of £3,046,000 due largely to a rise in 
building costs and increases in rents ana rates. 

In spite of these increases, we ended the year with a profit of £3,049,000 before tax, an increase over 
the previous year of £296,000 or 10.7 per cent. This profit represents 3.8 per cent, on sales. 
Capital Expenditure during the year amounted to £3,026,000 of which the new Swindon warehouse 
project accounted for £1,254,000. 


AMALGAMATED METAL 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

« HOLDING COMPANY FOR 

THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 

AND 

HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED 


RmuIu far tha yaar tndid Slot Docambar 


Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after Taxation 
Preference Dividends 
Net Profit attributable 
to Ordinary Shareholders 
Ordinary Dividends 
Profits retained 


1965 

£ 

1,276,951 

685,116 

691,836 

31,725 


689,657 
(16%) 390,904 
268,763 


1964 

£ 

1,078,201 

490,166 

588,035 

33,076 

574,987 
(15%) 395,340 
179,647 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts. Including the Chairman's Statement, may be obtained 
from The Secretary, Amalgamated Metal Corporation Ltd., 83 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 






THE HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 

ANNUAL MEETING 

will bm held on 
MAY 23rd, I9M 
Statement by 

IAN A. D. MACLEAN, ESQ. 

President of tho Society 

(Abridged.) 

During n year which was not wiihoui vicis¬ 
situdes the assets of the Halifax grew by over 
£135 million to £927,891,560, a growth rate of 
17.1 per cent. Receipts from investors 
amounted to £247,786,887 and withdrawals to 
£141,346,366, the resultant net investment in¬ 
flow being £106,440,521. The Society 
advanced on mortgage £167,529,634—nearly £8 
million more than in the preceding year—and 
received back from borrowers £129,327,7SW) by 
way of subscriptions and repayments. These 
figures give the main outlines of a year of record 
progress. 



IAN A. D. MACLEAN, ESQ. 
President of the Society. 


The Halifax, in common with other societies, 
started the year with an announcement that the 
interest rate paid to investors would be 31 per 
cent and that charged to borrowers, 61 per cent. 
In the early months this rate suucture attracted 
a satisfactory volume of new investments, but 
the ratio of withdrawals to receipts was high, 
competition from local authorities being possibly 
the largest single reason. In July, when the rate 
of interest to investing shareholders was in¬ 
creased to 4 per cent, there was a radical change 
in the position, resulting in a greatly increased 
investment inflow which has been maintained. 

The Society is currently offering advances at 
the rate of well over £200 million u year, and 
our branches in the main are Inundated with 
applications. For this reason the Board arc fully 
fontent that the 6kK;ieiy> hqiaid aaidts on 
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the hiah side ( 17.9 percent at Janaary 31 ^ 1966 
compansd Wi|il 14«7 per cent at January 31 , 
196 &)t lliis falpli liquidity enables us to lace with 
equanimity the heavy contingent demalM on 
the Society *1 funds which the current le\'cl 'Of 
mortgage Offers represents. 

INlfcKliSl KAItS 

When the interest rare paid to investors was 
increased in July 1965 it was recognised that 
the resultant ntargin would, in the long run, 
be insufficient to enable a hitdi rate of growth 
to be maintained indefinitely. In the short run, 
however, there were a number of factors which 
argued against any precipitate luiiber increase 
in the mortgage* rate. The Board, therefore, sub¬ 
scribed to the view that some time should pass 
before the margin between investors' and bor¬ 
rowers’ rates was once more increased. The 
short run must soon be regarded an over so that, 


COMPANY MHBTING REPOK'IS 

in Cbe abaanee of some substantial concession 

in the Budget, a structure of interest rates which 
will allow a wider margin will have to be 
adopted. 

SUnSIDlSLD MOR I GAGES 
TItc scheme for subsidised mortgage payments 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and tiic Minister of Housing on March 1, 1966 
is designed to enable people with small incomes 
to get mortgages on terms comparable to those 
enjoyed by people who are able to obtain relief 
from income tax on the mortgage interest which 
they pay. 

The Board of a building society cannot ration¬ 
ally object to the idea that the burden of repay¬ 
ments for some of its borrowers should be 
lightened and that there should be an increase 
in the numbers of those whose incomes will 
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permit them to become home-omers. At the 

same time there are one or two comments Which 
1 feel should be made. 

First, and obviously, if one of the objects <d 
the proposals is that home-ownership shall be 
brought within the reach of more people, that 
object will be defeated unless there is a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the number of houses avail¬ 
able for buying. Failing this, the effect can 
only be that the inflatioa in house prices will 
be maintained and even increased. 

Regarding the details of the proposed scheme, 
I understand that consultations between building 
societies and the Government are to take place 
and I can only add my own hopes to those 
already expressed by others that the final 
scheme, when it emerges, will be considerably 
more simple to operate. 


SCHLUMBERGER LIMITED 

The folloiving is the statement of the Chammn of the Board, Mr H. Ci. Doll, and the President, 

Mr. J, Riboud, which has been ctrculated to Shareholders with the Annual Report for 1965 


Net incocite of $27,087,000 in 1965 was 10 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. Revenues of $318,106,000 were the highest in the history 
U die company, 

Operating revenues and net income impriwed during the year in each 
of die major sectors of our business. Worldwide oil held service revenues 
and net income were higher, particularly as a result of expanding explora¬ 
tion for oil hi the Eastern Hemisphere and Canada. Our electronic and 
instrumentation business also had improved results. Weston Instruments, 
for the first time in several years, operated at a profit. 

This, in brief, is the story of your company for the past year. A 
comprehensive operating and financial review, in the following pages, 
describes each subsidiary or division, its products or services, its problems, 
its performance and its plans. 

The resignation of Pierre Schlumbergcr as president w*as announced 
on May 7, 1965. In recognition of his escceptional contribution to the com¬ 
pany during more chan 25 years, Mr Schlumbergcr was elected president 
emeritus. 


We plan over the next three years: 

■ to increase oil field revenues even if the rate of world exploration lor oil 
remains at the prescni level. Tlli^ will be achieved by improving the 
quality of present service^ and adding new services. 

■ to expand our electronic and instrumentation business. The reorganisa¬ 
tion in the past two years lias provided a sound base upon which to build. 

■ to bring closer together the various eniicies of bchlumbcrger. This will 
enable us to take full udvaniage of our financial resources, of our manage¬ 
ment capabihrv, and of our large research investments. Basic technology 
is the same in oil field measurements, space telemetry, and electronic 
instrumentation. 

The Board of Directors voted on February 25, 1966 to split the common 
srtick three shares for iwo to stockholders ol record March 10, 1966. The 
board also increased the quarterly dividend to $0.45 per share, equivalent 
to an annual rate of $1.80 per sliare before the split or $1.20 after the split. 


FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY (CONSOLIDATED) 


I or ttie yw^ 

Operating revenues . 

Heaean^ and engineering ... 

Depreciation and umoriisalion 

1 axes on incomo . 

Net iiKonie . 


.\l llecemhcr 31 si— 

Cash, tune deposits, and marketable securities 

Working capital. 

Plant and equipmcni, net . 

Long-term debt. 

SUKkholders’ equity . 


Net inccMiK* per share* • . 

Dtvidcuds paid per share**. 




1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961* 





(.Stated in millions) 



mmm mm 

# •« • » 

$.118 1 

$.U)2-4 

$.30.1 1) 

$266 5 

$230 0 

• «» mm 

. 

16 1 

13() 

13 8 

14 2 

13-7 



24*8 

23 1 

21*9 

15-8 

14-5 

. 


20 6 

20 •3 

19-8 

15 8 

16 1 

. 

. 

27 1 

24 6 

21*8 

22 2 

17-9 



88 1 

87 2 

89 H 

69 9 

66 2 


.... 

143-4 

138 3 

J4l-t 

126-0 

JI3-.5 

. 

... 

l»3‘8 

88-4 

83-4 

74-7 

63-7 

*•! 

. 

12 4 

12-6 

14-7 

17-6 

15 4 

. 

. 

250 9 

2.14 3 

225-8 

211*3 

.. ^ 

192 9 



$5'2R 

$4-78 


U-17 

$3-35 


. 

$1-50 

$1-10 

SIW 

S060 

SO 60 


• Data for 1961 includes appropriate amounts relating to W'eslon Instiumcnts. Inc. fronnerly Daysirt^m, Inc.) .icquiicd f cbniary J, 1962, and accounted for 
as a piKilmg of intensts. 

^'' Ujscd on shares outstanding before 3 for 2 stock split. 


Copies of the full Amual Report mav f)e ohtaioed from : 
KleinworU Bemon Untited, Alderrmtihiiry Houses London, L.C.2. 
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Penguin Books 

Sir Alien Lane reports 

Th6 Year's Rasults Group Sales rose to over £3,500,000. an increase of 14% over 1964. This figure includes high sales for the 

Penguin English Dictionary and the Penguin Encyclopedia and another advance for Puffin Books which 
continue to lead the field of paperback publishing for children. 

The proportion of Home and Export Sales continued at the same level as in 1964 with more than 53% 
being sold abroad. Despite development costs and the generally rising level of expenses, the profit of the 
Group, before taxation, amounts to nearly £640,000, some £33,000 loss than last year. The actual net profit 
of the Group after taxation, in a transitional period, has increased from £239,941 to £293.182. an increase 
of 22.2%. 

We have already paid two interim dividends of 10% and 123% respectively, making a total of 223% for the 
year (the same as 1964), and the Board has made known its intention not to recommend any final dividend. 

Futur8 PIdnS Our educational programme continues with the testing of the first two books in the Shropshire Mathematics 

Experiment. The books which we and Lor^gmans are producing for the Nuffield 'O' Level Science Teaching 
Project have also now reached the first stages of printing. 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government has allowed our appeal for permission to develop a large 
pait of the acre freehold site adjoining the head office opposite London Airport. This decision clears the 
way towards our plans for large-scale warehouse expansion. 

Over the next few years there will be considerable expenditure to provide for extra staff, accommodation, 
and warehousing facilities to support the growth we envisage, and we therefore need to conserve the 
Company's resources and must continue a policy of relatively high retention of earnings. 



Management 


At an Cxtraoi'clinary General Meeting held in March of this year il was resolved that your Company should 
change its name to The Penguin Publishing Company Limited and be the holding company of the gioup ot 
trading oiganizations shown m the Annual Report. Early in 1965, the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Boyle, M.P., joined 
our Board. His experience and ability have already proved substantial assets in the planning stages of our 
educational programme. 


If you would like a copy of the full Report and Accounts for 1965. please write to The Secretary, The Penguin 
Publishing Company Limited, Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 



BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 

ROME 

EstabUshed 1605 


Till, ANNUAi ^GLNiKAi. siiAKi.iiOLDrKs’ Mi l TING, held ill Romc OH April 
MarchcM.^ Gioyanni Battista Sacclietti., approved the loliowing :— 


6, 1966, under the chairman.ship of the 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1965 


LIABILIITES 


C'.ipiiiil. Lit. T,(M)(MKXMKK) 

Reserves.. 2,9(KMHM),(KX) 

Deposits. 156,()8.1,.VT.1,K.T9 , 

Current Aceoiints (Creditors). „ 205,9.19,()S.^J9S 

Biinkei's Drafts. II ,456,654,494 

Creditors (Bilks endorsed). 5,375,979,828 

Miseellanciuis Creditors. „ l(),.589,420,3l I 

Slaff Relircment Fund. „ 7,359,291,675 

Assets Rediscounted. J,231,180,368 

Profit Balance brought forward. 33,198,155 

Net Prolil 1965. 472,648,475 


„ 404,440,762,340 

Unsecured Accounts. „ 35,693,3(K>,493 

Counter Accounts. „ 182,206,7.30,585 


Lit. 622,340,799,418 


ASSETS 


Cash and Balances \Niih other Banks. I il. 68,021,507,344) 

Bills and Ciovernnieni Bonds. »• 73,241,197,006 

Seen rides ; 

Real f siale Sceiiriiics. „ 47,216,410,958 

M iscel la neons Sha res. 1,630,624,160 

Holdings. 957.080,498 

.Stock I xchange Trunsaeiions .. 6,218,7.39,208 

Bills on Hand. 45,384,357,114 

Currcni Aeeount (Debtors). 135,606,266,875 

Drafts fur Collection. 22,454,.599,|80 

Ptemises. .3,709,980,0(K) 

Furniture, Hxuircs and I itiings . I 

404,440,762,340 

Unsecured Accounts. 35,693^306,493 

Counter Accounts... I S2,2(X»,730,585 


Lit. 622.340,799,418 


It was resolved to transfer 150 million lire to reserves and to disiribule a 10 jier cent dividend. 

As an extraordinary resolution, the Assembly approved to increase the capital from 2 billion lire lo 8 billion lire by issuing fully-payable new shares. 
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TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY LIMITED. 

MR !!• T, SILVFHSIDI-S ON ( R^Oir 
INSURANCt 

The forty-ci«liUi Ordinary General Meeting 
of Trade Indemnity Company Limited was held 
on May 5tii in London, Mr H. T. SUvenidet 
(the chairman) prcaiding. 

I'lie following is an extract from hts circulated 
ytulemcnt: 

The Underwriting Accouotit show total pre¬ 
mium receipts in 1965 of £2,5l3}896. This is 
the firat time that annual premiums have ex¬ 
ceeded ezi nuUion and they show an increase 
of 8 per cent on 1964. Concurrent witli the 
rise in pKmium. income economic conditions 
have inevitably provoked an increase in claims, 
and paymentt leas salvages in 1965 at £894,376 
were more than double those of 1964. The 
closed 1963 Underwriting Account, however, 
benehts from higher profit commission earned 
from reinsurers amounting to /;84,824, This 
is due to the greater underwriting profits that 
accrue from the 1963 Account. 

l*hc Profit and Loss Account is credited with 
the balance of 1963 underwriting profit amount¬ 
ing to £362,144. Tlicre is added to this Franked 
Investment Income (gross) and Interest and 
Odicr Income (gross), wJiicit together total 
£102,290. This is £16,870 more than a year 
ago. Tlic Profit and I.oss Account is debited 
with the Company's liability to Income Tax 
and Profits Tax totalling £241,300. 

The second half of the Profit and Loss 
AccoiMit shows the balance of £345,318 brouglii 
forward from 1964 which, when added to the 
balance after taxation brought down, gives u 
total disposable balance of profit of £568,452. 
Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 25 per cent on the issued share 
capital of the Cxmipany. .'PhU iji the same, rate 
as for J964. .i 

The Balance Sheet'presentii a* sefund and, as 
compared with tw'clvc momlis ago, an impioved 
pt^ilion. Investments have increased by 
£30,010, a stronger liquidity ratio as between 
current assets and liabilities has been established 
and an increased balance is being carried for¬ 
ward on Profit and Loss .Account- I'his position 
is dictated by tlic need to make provision for 
increased claim payments, for the Company's 
vulnerability to the heavy ui.\aLion to which 
1 have referred and the desire of the Directors 
to secure as far as possible the future payment 
of dividends to shareholders. The probability 
of some reduction in the degree of underwriting 
prolUs over the next year or two is inescapable. 

(;lni:kai. iumxkks 

Tn my concluding remarks to you a year ago 
I foresaw two ways in which our business was 
likely to be affected in 196'^. I'lrst, because 
of eoniinued uncertainly and U'^hier credit con¬ 
ditions at home, I lojkw*d for a vroiiier demand 
for our faciliiics. Second, and for much the 
same reasons, I cxpccicd a iueher incidence of 
business failure. In the ewnr this was our 
experience. 

As you W'ill have gathered fu»m my earlier 
comments on the Accounts, 19h3 w.tN a year of 
records. Nowhere did this show more tlian 
in the field of new business. The value of new 
policies added to our books last year was the 
highest ever and one has to go back to 1956 to 
find • figure that is in any way comparable. 
At the same time the wastage of policies 
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through non-renewal feli away so a marked 
degree, »o that our net gain of new business was 
of very substantial proponions. 

TWo points deserve to be stressed under the 
heading of new business. I must, in the first 
ptaca, renew my tribute to our direct helling 
organisation which once again was responsible 
for u major pvirtinn of all new business added 
last year. My oilier comment is of considerable 
significance lu our future dcvelopinent. Although 
there have always been noublc excepiiooti, 
credit insuiancc has in the past found most 
appeal willi iJie medium and smaller-sized 
firms; many larger companies have tended to 
take tlie view that they could meet losses on bad 
debts out of their own substantial resources. 
Last year wc noiiced a change of aiiiiude among 
• number of these larger companies who, no 
doubt concerned at the trend of business in 
their particular sector of the economy and pos¬ 
sibly trading themselves w'ith reduced resources 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Edwards High Vacuum International Limited 
was held on May 11th in London, Vice Admiral 
Sir Charles Hughes Hallett, KCB, CBE (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

Tlic following arc extracts from his statemcni 
which was ciiculaicd with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 190.*): 

The year 1965 one of record turnover for 
the Group ; sale> for 1965 were 22,7 per cent 
higher than thc' tot^l of 1964. Xradmg profits 
infereased.frojjp £'230,389 in 19614 to £350,333. 
although ^irned oii a slightly smaller volume of 
sales invoiced ihan had been expected. This 
represents a profit increase over 1964. 

Your Board, therefore, is recommending a final 
dividend of 6 per cent, wiiich w'ill make 10 per 
cent for d^c full year as compared wiili 9 per 
cent for 1964. 

OMKAU tradim; 

KLVILW 

Total orders for the Group w»ere vvithin strik¬ 
ing distance of the figure we had lorecast, 
although there were variations of nuic within 
some of the Opera ting Subsidiary Compiiuies. 

Orders were received by tlie UK Companies 
near to budget in the face of severe competition 
and as a result of considerable sales clfort, with 
nearly 50 per cent going to export markets. 

Of the Oversets (Companies, the German Sub¬ 
sidiary achieved a substantial improvement over 
1964, both in goods delivered and orders re¬ 
ceived ; the C'anadian Subsidiary produced 
particularly satisfactory financial results ; Italy 
obtained a significant increase in orders but 
profitwise was disappointing. The American 
Subsidiary made a loss, and its marketing policy 
is currently receiving the attention of your Board 
which it is anticipated will result in bringing the 
Company on to a profitable basis. It must be 
appreciated that the USA vacuum market is the 
most advanced tcchuicaJly and is also the most 
competitive. 
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available to meet bad debt comingcnciea, 
approached us and ultimately took up whole- 
turnover cover. At the same time we noted a 
marked increase over all in the size of turnover 
on which we were asked to quote and issue 
policies. All this, I feel, may be regarded as 
a major break-through and justifies my view 
that credit insurance should appeal just as 
much to the large as to the medium and small 
firms in this country. 

Looking now to the future, I can Sec little 
early prospect of any casing of the tight credit 
regime with which wc have had to live over 
the pa^it year. For the economy it looks very 
much like *'ihc mixture as before'' and the 
same can be said of your Company's prospects 
under .such conditions. I would once again 
look for a continued high demand for our cover 
and a continued high incidence of business 
failure in the months to come. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Summing up, ilic combined operations of the 
Overseas Companies produced overall i\ small 
profit for the year, apart of course from the 
nmnufacturing prolii arising in the UK factories. 

Rl.OU(..\MSAl ION ANI> It A 1 lONAl.lSA 1 ION 

'I’lie reorganisation, which has been a major 
feature of the pa 4 two years, has continued by 
dcceiitrali>aiion into the three main fields of 
Coinpoiicnis, Instruments and Plant. Particular 
aiietiliun is ai present being given to Com¬ 
ponents, by oli>nceniraiing die whole activity 
wtibiri ilu: Shoircham Company, J. H. Holmes & 
Son Limited, and, in order to idei^tify this fact, 
the name has rcceiiLly been changeii to Edwards 
Vacuum Componeiils Linutied. 

NI.W PRODUC IS 

During the year that has passed, new products 
came on to the market in increasing numbers 
within each of Uie fields of Components, 
Instruments and Plant and this process will be 
intensified during 1966 and beyond. This fact 
will also improve our competitive pu.siiion at 
Jiomc and overseas, and will be ol particular 
assiHtance to the USA Company. 

INI. ruTiiiir. 

The year 1965 brought your Company finally 
back to being a thoroughly viable concern. The 
inatkei for high vacuum equipment throughout 
the world is still expanding, with particular 
reference to applications in the electronics in¬ 
dustry, instrumentation ai>d chemical fields. 
Your Company is well placed to take advantage 
of this with its wide variety of products and 
with the entry of the new fines now coming 
forward. Your Board looks forward to further 
growth during the present year and to larger 
sales and profits despite the liigli level of com¬ 
petition existing in the vacuum field. The 
rationalisation of our activities will include 
further steps towards cost reduction, which will 
assist towards higher levels of profitability. 

Tlie report and accounts were adopted. 


High Vacuum International Limited 

RESULTS FOR 1965 SHOW FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
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REFUiSE ASSURANCE 

company limited 

The Chairman in a sutement submitted with 
the 1965 Acxx»unts reponed that in the Life 
Branches new policies had been issued assuring 
benefits aggregating some £59 millions, at annual 
pfemiums of £3,046,000 and single premiums 
of £900,000. The total premium income of the 
year was some £25 millims. At the end of the 
year there were more than seven million con> 
tracts in force, assuring £523 miUions, including 
bonuses, and annuities of £1,203,000 per annum. 

The premium income of the Company’s sub¬ 
sidiary, the Federated Employers’ Insurance 
Association, which conducts most classes of in¬ 
surance business other than Life, was £3,400,000. 
Despite continuing difficulties on the Fire 
account the Association’s business as a whole 
showed a satisfactory underwriting profit over 
the year. 

INVKSliVlINrS 

The Company’s assets of £221 millions shown 
in the Balance Sheets included £75 millions in 
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securities at the British Covernmcht and Local 
Authorities, £49 millions in Debentures and 
Frefcrenee and £43 mfilfpiis in Ordinary 
Rocks. In iratiod thSrei .mortgages, 
Iftfgely iti connectioa wi|i|k Itolise f!ijrch«se, of 
£34 millions and property investments of £J0 
millions. 

BONIISI-S TO POLICyHOI.Dl.RS 

The total sum allocated from th^; surpluses of 
the year to provide for bonuses to policyholders 
was over £7 millions. In the Ordinary Branch 
the allocution provides a bonus on with-profit 
policies at the rate of £3 per cent on the sum 
assured in respect of each year’s premium due 
in 1965 and paid. In the Industrial Branch a 
reversionary bonus at the rate of £2 2s. Od. per 
cent on the sum assured has been granted on 
premium-paying policies which were in force 
on January 1, 1966, subject to the complotion 
of cue year’s premium payments. Certain other 
increases in benefits, varying with die year of 
entry and reaching a maximum of £6 2s. Od. per 
cent on the sum assured, have been granted to 
Industrial Branch policies becoming claims 
within the next year. 

In each Branch the bonus now granted is the 
highest paid in the Company’s history. 



OF LAOeASTEO 


manufacturers of; 


CON-TACT 

STORMUR 

DECORENE 


self-adhesive vinyl 
vinyl wallcovering 
vinyl wallcovering 


VINYL STOROGLAZE. MARIMO, NIOLAN. PLASTOLENE 
and many other vinyl sheetings and coated fabrics for industrial and 
domestic uses.^* 


Highlights from the Chairman's Statement 

I i Highest ever profits of £1,043,800 
n Highest ever dividend of 14% 
n Commitments for capital expenditure £731,800 
□ Turnover up by 9.8% on 1964 



1969 

1964 

Net Profit before Taxation 

£1,043,800 

£967,900 

Net Profit after Taxation 

905.900* 

446,700 

Profits Distributed 

284,000 

267,000 

Profits Retained 

311,900 

179,700 

Depreciation 

206,600 

197,800 

Dividend on Ordinary Sharea 

14% 

13% 


n Final Dividend. 


Copies of the full report and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from 

THE SECRETARY, 

STOREY BROTHERS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
WHITE CROSS, LANCASTER 
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SNIA ViSGOSA 

Socicta NaxionaJe fndusitrU Applica^ioni 
Viscosa 

Via Montebello, i8, Milan, Italy 
Capital: Lit. 043,7^0,000 

The Annual General Meeting of SNIA 
VlSCX>bi^ was held in Milan on April 29 with 
Dr Franco Marinotti in the chair. 

The report of the Board of Directors first 
considered developments in world indusuy and 
the record of ihe Itehaii iim-mdc fibre 
Inditaury, and went on to deal in fiill with 
the Gtpnp*4 activittel 

Viscose fibres were hit psftieukriy Wdfy by 
tlic recession whiht producUoh of acetate fibres 
improved. The output of polysmkle fibres 
(lilioa) also rose. Acrylic fibres (velicccn) re¬ 
flected a notable increase in production as a 
result of the inilaUatiott of new produptiop lines. 
Producrion also began of ptdytster fibres (wistef) 
using proven icchnalogicoJ methods. Industrial 
production of high quality cellulose for rayon 
started during the year, side by side vt^ith the 
output of staple fibre, and output of caprolactam 
using SNIA VISCOSA’S own processes also 
advanced, with inieresiing cuts in production 
costs. 

The report further mentions the possibility 
of natural gas from the Group’s rich discoveries 
in the Foggia area being used as a chemical raw 
material, provided, of course, that, in accordance 
with repeated promises, the applications to be 
made in due course for the purpose of making 
this project practicable, are agreed to with the 
necessary speed. Plants are also being built in 
Sardinia for the production of polyamide and 
acrylic fibres. A new thermal power station was 
commissioned to supply power at lower cost to 
SNIA’s various plants. Work went on during 
the year on research, drilling and development 
at the natural gas deposits in Puglia, and a gas 
pipeline was laid. 

The report provides a considerable amount 
of information on the work of associated com¬ 
panies and of holdings in Italy and abroad. 
Foreign participations are controlled by 
SAFINA. The report concludes with a com- 
mcniary on the balance sheet which closed with 
a net profit of Lit. 6,280m. (Lit. 6,275m. in 
1964) after depreciation of Lit. S,524m. 
(Lit. 8,500m. in 1964). 

Several shareholders took an active part in 
the discussions and asked for clarifications. The 
.Chairman replied to all questions in detail and 
explained the measures adopted in 1965 to meet 
the consequences of the recession that had been 
reflected especially ip a lack of home demand. 
It had therefore been necessary to raise exports 
still further, but this did not prevent the 
Company from writing off assets on a large scale 
in order to maintain and strengthen its capital 
resources. 

The Chairman continued by saying that SNIA 
VISCOSA had no intention of giving up its 
announced production plans for the use of the 
natural gas in Puglia. But these plans were 
conditional on the creation of the necessary 
infrastructure by the Authorkies. The Chair¬ 
man stated in conclusion that SNIA VISCOSA 
had liquid funds that were largely sufficient for 
the Company’s requirements. He therefore 
denied once again that consideration was being 
given to a capital increase, particularly »ince the 
forecasts that had been possible on the basis of 
developments during the first few months of 
jthe current year had enabled the Company to 
look to the immediate future with confidence. 

The discussion ended with the adoption of 
resolutions, complimenting the Chairman and the 
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Bcwfd oC Directm and approving the disti*i> 
button of profits. Dividend was fixed at Lit. 130 
per share, and there was an appropriartbn of 
Lit. lOOm. to the Pension and Welfare P'und. 
^’hc following directors were confirmed in office: 
Col. Francis Thomas Davies ; ('.av. del lav. Ing. 
Filippo Masci; Cecil W’llfred Sheldon ; Avv. 
Michele Sindona; Dr Massimo Spada; and 
two new members, C/omm. Mario Dessy and 
Dr Massimo Paleari Hcnsslor, were elected to 
the Board. 


Tlu- 
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Subscription 

Prices 
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HION CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Inrorporateil in the Republic of South Africa) 

Abridged Report of the Directors for 1965 


of the full Report and Accounts 
can be obtained at the London Office, 95 
Cfi'cshain Street, London, F,C.2. 

RI.SLJLIS lOR lilt: Yf AK 

The consolidated profit for the year 
am<iunicd to R 12,315,000 (R 12,386,000) 
after taxation and after charging R800,000 
to allow' for the wasting nature of a sub¬ 
stantial part of the portfolio. The Directors 
have declared a Final Dividend for 1965 of 
32 cents per share making a total distribu¬ 
tion for the year of 42 cents per share 
absorbing R4,200,000 compared with 40 
cents per share absorbing R4,000,000 in 
1964. 

The realised profit on investments and 
Government securities of R711,000 shows 
a .substantial decrease compared with the 
figure of R3,663,000 for the previous year. 
It should be borne in mind, how'cvcr, thai 
favourable market conditions and the intro¬ 
duction of the shares of U.C. Investments 
and Kinross Mines on the Johannesburg 
and I.ondoti Stock Exchanges resulied in 
the Corpor.ition making large realisations in 
1964. The Directors have appropriated 
R 1,300,000 10 Uxploration Reserve Account 
and R 7,000,000 to General Reserve 
Account. 

The pm tern of the producing gold mines 
of the (iroup in recent years of increasing 
tonnage milled, brought about by the in¬ 
creasing output of St. Helena Gold Mines 
and the mines of the Hvander area, was 
reversed in 1965 due to the contracting 
scale oNiperaiions of the older Group mines 
situated on the East Rand, where onlv 
Marievalc Consolidated Mines was able to 
maintain its tonnage milled at the same 
level as in 1964. Nevertheless increased 
dividends paid by St. Helena Gold Mines, 
Leslie Gold Mines and Winkclltaak Mines 
resulted in the aggregate of dividend dis¬ 
tributions by die gold mines administered 
bv the Corporation increasing bv over 
R 1,300,000 to R24,447,000 in 1965. 

The steady ewhaustion of the remaining 
blocks of payable ore at Geduld Proprietary 
Mines has resulted in the mine having now 
virtually reached the end of its life after 56 
years of profitable operations, although 
surface cican-up operations will continue 
for some time after mining ceases. The 
company continued its policy of expanding 
and diversifying its investment portfolio. 

South African Pulp and Paper Industries 
increased its net profit during 1965 and paid 
a higher dividend. The new large machine 
at Tugcla w'hich will supply the coastal 
demand for new'sprint has been commis¬ 
sioned and it is anticipated that the 


Ngodw'ana pulp mill will commence pro¬ 
duction in tiie third quarter of this year. A 
new factory at Enstrii is nearing com¬ 
pletion and will house the integrated and 
expanded operations of the company’s 
associates in the tissue and paper toiletry 
manufacturing and distribution business. 

Kohler Brothers maintained its rate of 
dividends. Its subsidiary company. Hol- 
dairis, wliich operates in the corrugated 
container packaging field, has embarked 
upon a substantial programme of capital 
expenditure which should place it in a 
gix>d position to meet the increasingly com¬ 
petitive, yet expanding, market. 

Darling and Hodgson had a satisfactory 
year on the civil engineering side. During 
the current financial year, however, a 
number of its operating companies are 
suffering from a fall-off in die amount of 
work .available. 

U.G. Public Works Limited was formed 
as a subsidiary of the Corporation during 
the year. This company, together w'ith 
two internationally known French civil 
engineering companies Soeiete Dumez and 
.Societc des Enterprises de Travaux Publics 
Andre Boric, has submitted a tender for 
the construction of the proposed Hendrik 
Verwoerd Dam whidi is pan of the Orange 
River project. 

In the United Kingdom the reorganisa¬ 
tion ol portfolios involving several (iroup 
companies resulted in San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico ceasing to be a suhsidhiVy of 
the Corporation, In order to qualify for in¬ 
vestment trust status under the United 
Kingdom Finance Act, 1965, Bay Hall Trust 
sold a portion of its substantial holding of 
Union Corporation shares to associated 
companies irr the Group. These -W'ere re¬ 
placed by holding'^ in Charter Consolidated 
and San Francisco Mines of Mexico which 
W'ere formerly held elsewlierc in the Group. 
The gross revenue earned by Bay Hall 
Trust during 1965 increased by over 10 per 
cent and the company increased its rate of 
dividend. On the property side, Green- 
haven Securities again achieved consider¬ 
able expansion in its business and net; profits 
and dividend distributions were higher. 
The Corporation continues to hold interests 
in and to administer U.K. companies in the 
light engineering and packaging fields. 

The Corporation, directly on its own and 
also in some cases in association w'ith other 
major exploration companies, continues to 
search for new mineral deposits in South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 
It IS at present engaged on a number of 
major exploration ventures. In addition, 
the examination of new industrial enter¬ 
prises is being continued. 
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APPOINTMENTS for further appointments ass pages 7M to 772. 


ousMtor'^ 


MARKET 

ECONOMIST 


The Tyre Division of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
requires a graduate economist to assist the Market 
Analyst in further developing new and improved 
methods of Marketing Research, Forecasting and 
Market Development. 

The man appointed vvould probably have at least 
three years’ business experience, but essential 
requirements are a clear analytical mind and the 
ability to sell ideas and recommendations to senior 
management. 

If you would like to learn more about this interest¬ 
ing assignment, would you please write giving 
details of your education and business experience 
to : 

Staff Employment Officer, Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham, 24. 


MARKET RESEARCH 

I he Riineo Group ol C oipp.inics in Luropc p'odiicc iiiUoma-tiu' .nnd 
thermosi.'Kic conirols loi uhc in the rcrn^rlftlieB. bea^Ksl* Ajr condiiionin}; j 
;mu 1 iiuioinuiivc ituhisiiics. The NtoMily iR’OWih idemand for oiir 
products necvNsiKiio ihc e\p:inMoii of Market,DeparUiicnt ^ 
iind un opporiLi!iu> now oceiir.s I'oi a giaduaic. prcTei.ibly B.Sc. and oi 
a.degree 4n ccohdimics and vN'ih qRiK^edce Df niarkei f^^och. He vmII ; 
be responsible to 1 he MarketIii;z Man^iger Jot canying out surveys and 
ibe. propafdtkui or long langc I'orecesiH. Tpe post wtJI involve sonK- 
iruvclling both at hmne and abroad and a knowledge of ruropean i 
l.inguagCM will be a deetded advantage. 

AppHcations should be made in writing to Mr. E. F. D. larkor, 

RANCO LIMITED. CHEAM COMMON ROAD. WORCESTER DARK. SURREY. 


PORTSMOUTH 00LLE6E OF TECHNOLOfiY 

Department of Economics and Business Studies 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in 


IMTERNATIONAL ECOHOMIC HISTORY 

Further details and form of appHcation may be obtained f 
from the Registrar (R/S), Portsmouth College of Technology, i; 
Hampshire Telrrace, Portsmouth* ^ 


I Nigerian institute of 
International Affairs 

Vaeancj/ for a Research Fellow 

; The NIGKRIAN TNSTJTUTE OP 
INrii’RNAllON’Al. Al^FAiRK. uii IndupnuUnL 
nun-poliilt il iind non-olUMiil body piovjdmj 
. A tiu'um loi ub,|euU\« siudy ol iniorhiiioiiril 

Ia ue8tl<mt> und eieuiinvf intormed opinion 
iraufrtt roetfurdi. publicutlonn And llbnuv 
tofiJjltlew. INVITED APPLICATIONS trnm 
fiiiW'iAHf Ot A Re»t:ARCH 

PfXLOw to engnftr In Hppi'oved resoaiTh and 
I fo preseni wmk on xoin« ampw'I of 
! I'ftffiNCH-aPEAKlNG AFRICAN STATES. 

; QUA tin CATIONS ; 

I A pood hunourx decroe In onr of the 
I follo'vina . Ki.stuiy. Politinol Sol«n«e. Ecoitointc 
end SoelMl Brudlos. iiuw'raniioiiAl lt<lHtutx\e, 
plUH pofitutvdurire rf.-eeich i‘\penenee, 
poi ticqUAiV uu.FRENCH-ari'^AKINO 
AFRICA*; iibflitv lo reed, write ohd apeuk 
PiRiirli UveitUy. 

SALARY: 

Will bo beiw'ppn £1.200 end £2.179 per 
Annum, depending upon qURlinciilionw hhU 
experience. 

METHOD OP APPLlCA-nON: 

. AppllcatlonK. with mimes ut three refRitt's. 
iiccuxiioanfed bv nix oopieK of cwndidfite'fi I 
Mitnculum vitne, to reach ilie ^ 

piiecior-^nerwl, N I.I A.. O.PO. Box 1727 

Nisei in. nul later Ihnii JhTuu 2/. i*hio’ i 


BANKERS 

international bank 

INC ORClANtSATION ha< 
two auraccivc openings aviiil 
able in its aAiiiaie bunk in East 
Africa for above-averuge ^'oung 
bankers funder 30 years of age). 
The salary and conditions arc 
favourable and include frccjucnl 
paid holidays to the United 
Kingdom. There are good 
opportunities for advancement. 
Applicants should have passed 
at least Purl 1 of the cKumina- 
tionii of the Institute of Bankers. 
Fnquii'iee for further inforfna- 
tion should he made to The 
Economist Box 2011. 


.■Trains©■ 

\ Investment Analysts 

tx CANADIAN TJPE ASSURANCE 
jeoMPANY i.s .serkinu for Ihel) I..otid<in 
InveMmrni Orpiirtint'iil two JflCS or 
jfi'tidiiiiU'h, pirlciubly wall o deqiw in 
lEionoiTiu's or Mul lieineticB CarBw 
oppoi iuiwriew wl^ 4bu tMtuurawfeg 
Coinptip.v e.ve ekerljeht. Compeltvq 
eftliirv. peiiiti(Hi'‘flTO flNiup Asifuuince- 
ioheriiex Write lo Box TF. .*{#&. 

L o HimmvmV RriU.<ie, QfwJi’x H'lucg, 
•iidnh,'ij'.o.a. „ 


Kent hJduciUwn Commit lee 

Medway College of 

TeqhsppIpKy,... 

DfiPAHTMRNT OF MANAfil M3 NT 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 


finJIvSr.2 Dlplonii..^ Ill RUSTNESS STUIB^ » 

mporiuiuridw wim Abw fMUurawlRig M«o miB fifloroteriirmi 

:;oinpu,p.v »ve OkdfgMt. ^ KSiiwiKintS^^e 

ifiliirv. POnWKHi'nM ClNiup AsiUiunce- | mNtihie 


i University of Southampton 

, lMpa\tmenl of Soclolooy avd 
: SQciul Adminisiralion 

, Tie Uiilver-^Ih'. In I’tinUiTictlnn wlMi tlie 
I Rcffinnai Hoepitui BcMid- «ill hhoiUy 

iil^olnt B [. 4 ' 1 -tUM‘i in Social Cui>ewnik loi 
■ il »ieriorl of (htoe rcai.*. in the flrRt Insiunce. 
This IK II new and unusual pout Suli.iv on 
fcBle from f i 470-1;2 090, K S.0 0 Fuither 
Darticulai'.s .shnuid be obtained Irom the 
Deputy Sfcieiaiy. Univeimty «f Soutbampton, 
III wlujm iioplicnuonff i.seven coplea from 
united Kln^dcnii appliuAiitHi.. giving date ul 
, biflh. a lii'ief nutkuuiin vitae and the 
ni^nes uf ;hvee referees, .should be stnt not 
' l.Ter ih.iji Mim J.'). iSiitt. 


assistant LKCTUttKR l<ii«do Bi lU 
ECONOMTCS .and r4AW loi slurteni', pitoriismr 
tor Ordinal V and Htwhoi NnUonnl rcrriltciiiBi 
and DlpMiii.v iii^^sr^E'HS STUI^ ^wn d^: 

Appiopviiue e\pemi!r^hi busknewK indutiWV 
will be im iiddM ;irec(}mniendation 

Tnc fiupropmff Blumifg nnini un 'he Hc.ilu 
will he deleimined by quinllU'HiUin;. iinrl 
leachiiiK and approved busnitKi, eNpcrience 
Applicaiiuii luyniK and I'urihvr poriii ulma 
ti'onn tlM Prloul^l. Medwov Collcur ot t 
Teclinuluuv. Iforirled. MhldNloni: Ruud. 
Ohathain. Kent. 


«'.,wV ■''..fii rjitaaif.,. 


University of Birming-ham 

' CENTHF FOR RU.^i.SIAN AND 
; KA.ST LUROl-l AN S1UIJ3I-8 

Research Ofpeer 

.\ppliniruin'- an* m> *tpd for a icM'aich no.'^r 
111 ihe Dim ic DiiIioh Mill uilIucIv ciillixr.n.; 
conit-mpni.-i- croiiomic inforinni'nn in 
.-.•llci'ied ti.iu'- iiiidci Mipervision uf Ihe 
Dhcciui- ol till C-iUre ADp1u''.(1lr^ should 
I pMKes.s a -'(lod le.idinar kiiu'vIed.<:o nt Tin .-mn 
The apiujiinmeni liom .i dale to be uiiamted. 
ulll tap l(i; one veai m ihp flml iii.^iuniie 
I Apoliiai ons. n.imlnr iwo referees, should 
bq addreai-pd ro Pjofeshoi R. W D:oie3, 

I Kii.imi 11 v of Ctiinmercp and Socltil Soienee. 

I The Uin\c:^ity ul Birmini.'.lmm. Edpbaeion. 

' Binninelui.M 1,'i Tioiii whom luiihei 
I pw"•'ul.irn r.bour the work t>l ihe fJem** 

I r>Bv Oi; oD.a nru. 


; xinlversity of Soiithampt on 

) BkpaTOnent of Economics and 

. .i^’OROWif Theory 

I Agp^licayuna are inrl»ed ^ 

OicTURKR m ARSrSTANT LECTUlIRR and 
I ralstl’ARni ASeitsi'ANT In the DupaicmeTit 
1 ^Economics and l-conuniir Tlieorv. 

I CBndidoter mu'* hp\c jnierer<is m .iny Iltld 
of econoni.cf-’ but applicuriont will bp 
I pirlicularly auleome tiom poisons wi.^hlng to 
i Ajteclahse m the tielda of EoonimHes of . ^ 

I Igailbtrv. lU onugiich ut Development and 
I drowLh. and Public Pinanoe. .Saiaiv tealea: 
i I^'tiirei. X on X £«•■» •«21 x 

XUO ( 21 wMth a meiii. bar at .1:2,370: 

AoslAiant Lei'uner, £1,109 x £76 <li x 
4m ( 2 i Research ABiUttfant, 

JCVSO’TI 05U Further partlouiars mav be 
gained fiom the Deputy Seci'etary. The 
ifilvevsiiv. .SoiiLhamplon, lo whom 
agplicalions (seven copies from United 
IflngUQm uppliratits). gl%^ date of birth. 


Ashridg-e Management 
College 

Research Assistants 

Men ur women g>'aduate>i|,Jnlcreeled in 
i-estawh in the Held ol muiiiiuc.nrm Mut'lfs 
ai« invited lu apply lor aponiiUiiifiirs in )ha 
amde of ReBeairn ASSiMiUii in the OuUt^u*-$ 
Research Dapaitniciu. Heseiiich pnijeits 
me in hand in ine Jlclds ol oiyuniwiilunal 
change, mimaifement apprulsiil and Indu'iiila] 
niurkeiln?, uiid the HtniidtirdN c.,iwied mo 
(.■urnparable to tlioee of runemrh d(‘p.iitJiirnU 
of imIveiMiles and C.A.T.h 

AppiicantH should have puKt-miidiiate 

e\perlen.’o ulihou^h not. nereKwiiily in icpctiicli 
nork, since i ruining In rcM’inch meUipd>- 
V. ill be xivrn. Experiencp 4 ii nvhiiiir. or 
coniniorce is puriicuiarly desirable. 

The HtaiiiiiK suluiy wiU be nut letus thmi 
L'l.UOt) per annum. 

' AppIlcHlIons stnt iny aiire. nilMiltlcNiiunn BB'ii 
nMiei'icii'c. should be uddie'-iwd lu ihe 
Dn'crloi ul KcHearcIi .^'^hrirlye Mailaaemnit. 
Uolleue. Berkhaiiiuicd, Hen.. 


' University of Nigeria 

; NSUKKA, l AHTKRN NIGERIA 

I Facullif of Business Administration 

I A1'FIJCATI0N.R are Invited fui Ihe Po«1.s ol' 
SENIOR LTICTURIIR Mid LECTURER in 

honours dcp«^ 
111 Economics gi Commerce nr rchited xuhieit, 
piofoxlun.il quallAcanon and preferably 
iciichlnvr oi' lesmrgh expanence ut uriiveiMfO 

"^flilTIBBTVlta^aimto lecturer will have, 
teaching and I'etieprch reRphn.stbllirY In 
industritil Mattafemeni, Businors Btatistirs, 
and PoiHpasling. Mftvlnitlnn; Hnd Marketing' 
Researrh. Oraranlaimomil Theorv and : 

> Behaviour, ai^ 19 m iMotuvn- in Mjniigrmfnl 
Piiticiploa ahd Proettees. Murkriing. Fci'^iiiiqa-: 
AdmmlKbriT,iio 0 « .Buoineas .suaniuce und 

hmr'ssut^: I 

I^Ol* Laciurer. £2.376 x £71 ' .179 r a. 

Point of entry depends on uuiii:ri.i,,jons i.inf 
experience. , . ^ 

. 30 pet rent. Kiipplomantiir*' lo buxlo-aalaif 
(generally liee of income iuk) pdyuble to 

*^‘&NDITlONR OF SFRVlCt^l'^; phMasei'. Paid 
for appoiiuaie. wire and Jive chllncan under 
11 years, cm uppoiniuieni, leave after 
31 nionih^’ tonr and termination. Chlldiep’': 
and cur allowiiiKeK. superannuation si-hetnu. 
Accommodation with hard stenduid futniidie 
at rent, not esceedinjr 7,7 par cent of wilaiy. 

EnqiihicH yml uppiicntions (fix eupien. 
giving the names and addies'M oi fniee 

' 'RillTCMIl fIV VIWS w 

J3 Ciaven ilkirraoe, London, W.2. 




The Electrical 
Contractors’ 


iELECTRICAL! 


Association 

offer the followinc acIniiniMrsititv appointinenls in an e\citin|: 
and an expandinf; Indimfry : 

Economist’Statistkian (Organisation and Methods) 

n* t.arr> (.tul (ir^aiMsaiiori and nicjMhodv >tudics tor cnirtpuirriiiniit pt*rsr>nno( 
rtatriN, ^tuiisttc.tl research and aiialj'N ol L'<mipuny accounis lor wage 
i>v'k'<><uUion>. Suitable fur rccen-Uy quulditd tuniduaic with some praciicat 
ctpcricnce. 

Sillary grade: £1,315 to £1.840 p.a. 

Administrative Officer (Commercial) 

rcfjuirea for Comowrelal Oepartmeut lo service < immitiees and to deal 
with diur to day rnciuiriesi reuardintt ilu* rcuiiing ol appluiTiL-es and 
ftrctrivai COntracrlng. Mim be eat'>ib!e of working mainly on own 
uiili'ttivc ; young and keen. 

SalHiy grade' £1,200 lo £1,725 p.a. 

AjMly wiihin one week to ; The Dircclor. Eiecincal C'omraciors" Associaticni, 
14? Clwring Cnias goad. Lonthm. W.C 2. suiting uge. married or ainglc. 
piewtffH AlUl |»aNt appointments (with dmes unJ valurv) and experience. Mark 
envelope Personal." 


Measurement & Prediction 
in Government Policy 


Statisticians and mathematicians, economists, socio¬ 
logists and others having a strongly developed interest 
and experience in statistics should seriously consider 
the career opportunities provided in the statistician class 
of the Home Civil Service. They would be concerned, 
in breadth and depth, with a variety of activities of 
national importance: Some examples are; 

• developmont of national and regional statistics: 

• application of mathematical and statisticat methods 
to policy in transport and aviation, construction, 
power; 

• planning and forecasting work in manpower and 
education: 

• surveys and development of demographic and social 
statistics in health and housing; 

• development of statistical programmes for overseas 
territories. 

The Government Statistical Services use computers and 
other automatic data piocessing equipment. 

40 appointments from men or women with the experi* 
ence to deal with a variety of statistical problems are to 
be made in a total of 18 Ministries and major depart- 
ments. Five appointments will involve secondment on 
uvoraoao ooeifinmonta A HoorwA nr Dip. Tech. with at 
least second class honours in statistics, mathematics, 
economics, o'' another main subject combined with 
statistics, is ideally required: other graduates with 
specially suitable statistical experience will also be 
considered. The tower age limit is 28. Salary range 
Onner London) is £2335 to £3192. Dependent on 
qualifications and experience, starting salaries could be 
above the minimum. Promotion prospects to Chief 
Statistician (minimum £3585) and above. 

Non-contributory pension. 

Fuller details of all the appointments may be obtained, 
i without obligation, by writing to the Civil Service 
Cammitsfon. 23 Sevile Row, London W.I.. 
quoting 6412i S, Closing date 3rd June 1966. 



Industrial Relations Adviser 1 

• Htis is .1 new job at the centre of a large divcrsifiecl group of 
IJririvh companies employing ox er 50.000 people mainly in process 
\sork and distribution. It is for a man v\Ik) will promote fresh 
thinking and careful innovation. 

• 111 . will be responsible for advising tlie group and the boards of 
its (•<mstiriicnt companies. The scope of his wt>rK will include all 
aspects of industrial relations policy, co-ordinating its application 
througlioiit tile group and providing to line management a com¬ 
prehensive service of infomi.ition and advice. He will also be 
c<inccmcd in manpower planning, to meet the group’s future 
needs as its industrial technologies develop. 

• i'V'iui,N(.L of original work and of acliicvenicnt in the building 
of strong, healthy and creative fclarionships between management 
and trade luiioiis is essential. 

• Tiir job will justify a starting salary up to about ^£5,000 p.a. 

Write in confidence to us as the group's advi.scrs. Nothing will 
be disclosed wiihout permission. Letters should be addressed to 
A. Barker. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


(SELLCTION) LTD 


10 H A r I AM STKI.lt 


I C> N D C) N W 1 


Mineral Economist Class 5 

Bureau of Mineral Resoureat, 

Salary $A7,425 - $A7.992. 

Directly rosponsible to the Assistant Director. Mineral Resources, the successful 
applicant will control the activities of the Mineral Economics Section, plan and 
supervise its publications, develop policies arrootm^i tho mmoral industry nnrt will 
provide advice to the head of the branch on policy and technical matters connected 
with the mineral industry. Applicants ahould have a Univaraity dOQrae with a 
Major in either Geology. Metallurgy or Mining. A qualification In Economics 
would bo an advantage. Applicants should have considerable scientific attain¬ 
ment and experience over a wide field with proved administrative and organising 
ability In dealing with invastigatione of the mineral industry. 

Salary will be paid to the successful applicant from the date of embarkation at a 
United Kingdom (or other overseas) port. Fares of successful applicant and those 
of family (if any) will be paid subject to the applicant's completing a bond of 
service to remain in the service of the Commonwealth for at least three years. 

Ap|)ljcation forms can bo obtained from the Official 
Secretary, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
marked Attention .'—Department of National Development 

Closing date for applications—June 6,1966. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Greater 



London 


Data Management 
and Computer Applications 


Council 


The following senior positions are available in th^ recently formed Data 
Management section of the Research Group. 


1. For supervising both the design of all 
types of traffic surveys Including vehicle 
counting programmes, speed studies, origin 
and destination surveys, parking studies and 
the analysis of the data obtained. 

2. For the processing of scientific data 
relating to transportation studies, traffic 
surveys, etc., and for developing computer 
applications appropriate to the engineering 
work of the department and specialised 
research proiects. An IBM 360, 30 is available. 

3. For the design, setting up and operation 
of a data storage and retrieval system for 


information reldting to transport and highway 
planning. 

Appointments to these posts will carry 
salaries up to £3,000 a year, according to 
qualifications apd experience. There are also 
Junior positions available for which graduates 
with a mathematical or statistical background 
and some exp^rierice in data management 
will be considered. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Director of Highways and Transportation 
(RT 91/E), County Hall, London, S.E.1. 


The University of 
Manchester 

r-'AOui.iv OP rroNOM'c j 
RTUDIKS 

I!t'.'icaich\ScclioiL 

Annllr'inrtns ure inv’U'il ".iioil hninmiH 

If](II sliuliiiti i') ' iMdualt) 

till, vunr lt>r ino ptr.iN ul Hit* i-i.nl'* ul 
ili'.ciulli Avuiiiiitf' ur licKfiUili A- .ritanl In 
Jlu' ut ilif l'’,(L’uUy oi 

l.-i,n(,nnr .uni Siuml fci'iidW's 

AiJ!'l!(Un’‘> .shiinlil rnj-.iJift Mtjniis 

.iiiil icu'.iich in any btiiiidi oi 

|‘ 1 iiMDinii <> 

Snlni'v Srales: 

Hf?.fiiich AvmkmuIc, L* 1.11)5- •; 1..140. 

Rcl.ihI) ANSiMiml. ■: l-!iO rr, L !»70 

AppuJiumMil.' will lip tor i itj vcai in iho 
in.-.Uu>(‘u. but uiv lutiuAublu. DJUuh lu 
I’omiTKMiPt' Orinljpi 1 . lOiji; ApullCfiMoMs 
iiiii.si U(' Ki'clvi'd not III In lli.in Mini'liiv, 

May liMiii, 1 j 5 ihu Kvvl. itiir, ilie Univeikily. 
ManrhcMer 13. from whuin further details 
and lonns of ftpnllcutloTi muy be obtained, 
on 'luouiii^ reJcrence 113 abJ'. 


University of Glasgow 

AbsistatUs/np ut Uvonomic liiiilory 

Applicuiluus me Invited lor un A‘.“'.l.Manlhlifp 
111 LcoiKiiJiic U 1 M 01 .V Hulmy ‘p.ile f 1.106 
10 I'1.1:40 per anniim Inirlal .s.iUiiv 
.ipi'uiiling Lo t'\perience mid quailliculions , 
p s s u 

ApuMcitllonii (Ihiee. niplesi sliould be 
] 0 'l'*i*d. not latL’i ilifiii M.iv "7 riiii witli the 
iiiidbiKlmted. 1.1 nin wliuiii luillu-r pniiii-u.iirs 

lll.l,\ >J>* UllUllllL'd. 

HDHT T HlTl'CHlvSON, 
' StvreLaiV ol tlie Diiivfi‘.il\ Court. 


UNIVWnSITY OP RKAHINO Anull.-rtlliins 
me inviliMi tor the po.sl ot Ke'emeli Assihtani 
in iMp Depmtrnenl ol Ai;ileiiliuriil I'.eonoiuics 
I The nppolntmerit, will he for iwo years to 
eaii'v nul a Ktudy of lUu tirie ni ronliu''th in 
I hiv'iieuliuiul eo-tipoiiilivi! iiuirkeliiiB The 
I Miliiiy will be between, il 1.000-Cl.200 p.u 
j Appliennu ahuuld prefeiubly puNHese a Uettree 
; lo MciinrimlcR. Hortlpiiltme or Agriculture 
and .‘ihfiuld .send particuliirs ot their 
, <iunh11eatlonf) (or expected ounUlicallons If 
I Miideni.s ^raduatlnrt this year), together with 
I the names ot two referee.s. not luier th.sn 
May .1(1. looti. to the Assi'jfant liuioUJ 
> (ParKoiinel), The UmvPi-.sltv. Jteadm..'. 



Economists for 


Univcj'sity of At. Andrews 

Atir'lieiilliin^ are invited Inr Ihe po.sf «1 
.SJ.NJOIt i.l-f ruiti-.lt Ol I KITURKK In 
i'Ui.inCAl. I'.CUNOMV lU i 3 l. Salvuuirb 
tl.il.iit Stnini Lediiveis, 

f -J.ljJO' C J.:iKi. Lecturer:,. C 1 . 4 ',U- C 2 IHO. 
Maitinii Ml till'', iir (‘ordiii.; lu (tit.ililK'aLiiill^ and 
('M 1 l‘U<'tiC(- K i .S IJ , ' llilll tllWRUls 
c"4)i<n.M''i ol iiiiiuiuie m'miuMiI rtlUlt ropLi" 
111 upplii'iiiinii.s. wlili like ii.itncb til three 
I'dioees. ''.lioiilil ht- lod.;cd by M:iv ‘.St, 1 %U, 
with the h'Ti(.1 illY 1)1 the Uiilverhilv, 

Cdlhive CliMe .‘jl Ari.luws. lioin wliiiio 
liiither paitli'ulai's itia.v he obtained 


National College of 
Agricultural Engineering, 
Silsoe, Bedfoa’d 

Fellowship 

The Guveinnrs invite appllnUinns foi a 
Fellmvalilp in i.h« Lenniunlch ot 
Aiiricultut'al MimlneRrmn Furtlltieh are 
aViiliable tur reaemvh over a wide 
spai'tiiirn in.'-ludiirr Ihu deVLlopiii'' 
roimino.s The F’oJjovv will bo expected 
lu assist wUh Ihe College's ler-rme and 
iiJMiilal piii.iramnie at undcitriadiiHlu 
and UDhl'iiaduale level The uppuhitinent 
will b» ini an iniiial pi-rlod of one vear 
and u'lll furry a stipend hi Die lupiun 
of Cl,.Mill p.H. witii trum^fm-iible 
.s u pu 111 n n I la. Don ben r 1 1 (s 

F nthei pmlieulais Iinm tlie Eeitintiur, 
N (' A K. . Hllsoe. Bedtord. 


investenent Research 


There are several vacancies, due to expansion, open to 
young economists in the Economic Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment. which operates primarily as a centre for investment 
research. Young men or women who expect to graduate 
with a good degree in economics this year, or who did so 
last year, are invited to apply. Attractive initial salaries can 
be offered, and the posts provide excellent experience and 
good prospects for those wishing to use their economic 
expertise in the financial field. 

Applications, giving full details of education, interests, 
and careef to date should be sent to: 



Staff Control Iar 

Tile Prudentuil Assurance Company Limited 

Holborn Bars EC1 


PhHtoitU 



; The University of Oxford 
and St. Antony’s College or 
St. Anne’s College 

! Joint Appohitment in the Economics 
(if Uiulcidevelopexl Countries 

The Onivi .'siiy promixex ro appoint to a 
Univuvslly Lectureship in the hronomlch of 
I underdeveloped Countrlea. to be held in 
rniijunctlon wMrh a fellowship at either 
SL. Anumy'b Colleue or Sl. Anne’s Oollefri-' 

I Unlvevhity stipend on the m» 1« £1.470 (at. 

Hire 27 and under) x CUO to £2.1110 x £8!) to 
: £2.180 X £00 to £2.000 (nt affa 43 und ovei) 
with F S.S U. Further inloimatloii from the 
' Sucreiury of PaculDes, University Refiistrv. 

I (>xfmd. to whom applications (seven copiobi 
, should be sent not Inter than June 4. lOOfi. 


I Massey University of 
I Manawatu 

' PALMLIRSTON NORTH. NEW ZEALAND 


'1 I^cUirer/Senior. Lecturer m 
( Agricultural Kconomic^s 

' Appllrntlons aie inv.ted fur the pomtinn of 
I Leelurer/Senior Lectuier in Agricultural 
I Economicfi within the Uepiiiimcnt of 
Agricultural Econom'fs und Fnnn 
Management, 
fliilarv: 

Lerluier, £ l,. 300 -C l.oOfl p a fx £ 100 ); 

Senior Lecturer, £2400-£2.500 p.a. (x £100). 

Further datallN Of the unlveralty hud 
K«neral conditions ol appointment may be 
obtained from the AsKwiallon ot, 
poriunonwettlth Oniveraltle.i (Branch Ofllea). 
MarlboroUBh Houae. Pall Mall. London. 8.W.I. 
or from the RoRietrar ol the Univeralty. 


AMUvDkO ADyKKlI.skMhUr 

CITY a COUNTY OF 
NORWICH 

APPOll^TMENT 

OF 

ECONOMIST 

A Team, intludins an ccondmist. 
IS Ivina formed lo deal with 
probiciiu ol city finance with a 
special emphasis on ihc economics 
of uallic managetncnL town cemre 
tl^’velopmem and town planninx 
gencTiilly. Fconomius Kiaduuto 
with a good Honours degtee and 
the examination of un approved 
accountancy body arc invneJ to 
apply lor ilie ppst. 

I he post oilers an cxceiicnt 
oppoituiiity for inicrc.sting iCNCurch 
whore depth and origiiuility ot 
thought will he essential. Some 
experience of problems a.-isocialcd 
with local govcrnnient liiiancc is 
desirable but not c.sscnii;)l. 

Five-day week. Housing accom- 
modalion. removal expenses and 
siudy facilities. Salary within 
Cliade ‘-C’" (£1,7704:2.110). 

Ap()]ications, giving del.tils of 
Oiialiiicafions bad expeiienee, 
n.iniing two rel'ertts, to ilie C'liy 
lieastiror. City II.ill, Norwich. 
NOR 01 A. by May 21, 1966. 


i Reference Writer on 
I Economic Affairs 

HiHliiiii'.l by the CKNTRAb OKFK'K of 
JN r’OHMATJON to wi»rU In a unit. 
u-'Cutrihibli' lor wrltlnw iTtoripicp uapevx and 
■ nswir rliu cnqulnuM on Ualtud KiUBdinn und 
iniiu'nHtintial t'onnnrnlc and .vleuDilc uii[au.s 
Qmilliir:il iciiiM hiclude h uuIvcihuv do<%rce 
111 ucoiuiniic.'. ur a related Hiiblect and the 
Mbiltiv to preNent tuetijai 111 lot million 
(•oncl.*<eIv and accurutely hir non spedabst 
jfiidets i» 0 Nt urnded Information oiBc*"r 
S;ilnJ'V £l.t)AM tu p.a Oppui'lunities 

till DinmoDon and eHtabliMimcnt. 

I'icai<e nend postcard (01 apnllrtiDun fuim 
tci M:tn:i'jei (FK ;(7(I7/I’C >, Mlnl.stiy of 
Labour. PrnlfHsinnal A Kxfciitivi* Kaxlsirr. 
ADiiniir Mouse, Fumnadnn Hircel. Loiidnn, 

I' 0.4. Clos'nir date for romplciPd 
.i| pli>',U)(in fuiins. Mnv 2tt, rxiO 


THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
(RESEARCH) 

Applications are invited lor 
the post of Senior Assistant 
(Research) in the Industrial 
Relations Department of the 
Lleclricily Council at 3U Mill- 
bank, S.W.l. For this appoinl- 
mcnl a University degree (or 
its eqiiivulenl) in economics, 
industrial relations, or related 
subjects, und some knowledge 
of statistical methods, would 
be an advantage. 

The work will involve research 
in a number of aspects of 
industrial relations, the analysis 
of statistical and other material 
and the preparation of papers. 
There are prospects of promo¬ 
tion within the Department. 

• The salary wlU be within 
tile Scale fl,3954El,645 
per annum inclusive. 
Applications statiufi ape. 
present position, salary, adalt- 
fkations and experience should 
he forwarded to K. Hi Hughes, 
Esq., Assistant Secretary 
(Establishments), The Elec- 
tricity Council. 30 Mill bank. 
London^ S,W.\. by May 18, 
J966. 

Quote Ref. ECO/6 32. 
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4 candidmc’s identity witt not be dhcloned unlexv 
he givc^ peinu\Mon after a confidetitial discussion, 

Econoniist CUy of London 

This iaterpational tradiog and manufacturing company 
is expanding and divaraifying ialo new territories and 
new ictiviUes. Its turnover is now about £25 million. 
Sn Economist^ will be a mmber of the company's 
Management Committee, is to be appointed (a) to advise 
on the economic and political aspects of the company's 
business, wbioh is mainly in Africa and Asia and (b) to 
provide an economic intelligence service to senior 
maaafsment. He will report to the Managing Director. 
Ceodidatei, aged 25 to 55, must bold an honours degree 
in eponomics and have had some years* experience in 
an orgMisalioQ where their analytical and interpretative 
worfca were used as the basis for business decisions. 
Ideally they will be well versed in international trade. 
Initial salary £2.000 to £.1,000. Contributory pension. 
Some overseas travel. Please write to D. S. Anderson, 
quoting S.7759. and slating how each requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


The University of Oxford 
and St. Antony's Coiieere 

Leclurcrnhip In the PoMcs and 
Covernmnt of Latin Anmnoa 


Portsmouth College of 
Technology 

Deparlment of ik onomics and 
Business Studies 


The UaiversttT aniDosMi ta ftoimlnt tn & 
Unlverelty Lec-lurerRhio m the Politicr. (tn«t 
Uomnment or Lottii Amarleo to ho hrld m 
conlttnethni with m hsUowehlp at St. Anionv n 
OolMM. Tht lecrurernilfi is open to oersDiis 
who nwve^DOl so tnr fpeoliiUMd tn the 
Dolftles of Lotln Ametieo (e.f who Hots 
neiioiml quallfioiitlant In oltnor history or 
Onlwraltar stipend on the srsle 
Cl.470 (nt. ant S’t and underl k £90 lo 
CO.tlfl X tn I'S.iaO X CM to £‘4.900 
(St Sfo 43 Shd nvei) with P.B.8 U Purl her 
informatioa from the Secretary of Pscullieii, 
Unlvernitv ReirlHlrv. Oxford, to wjiom 
spplirutlons (six copies) should bo sent by 
June 4, 1008 


Applications srs invited for the pofiO of 

tn> l.l*;rTUllF.R IN ECONOMICS 

Ibj ASSISTANT LECTURER IN tCONOMKJS 

ApplKMnia for either post should have an 
Hnnuiiis De,'£ree For post (a) preference 
«Mll be given to esndidater; who have recent 
rcseavcii expei'K'nre in some branch of 
J'.ci)nomic:k 01 Economic History 

Salarv »cule: £1.875 X £50 (1‘) x £59 f3) 
to £4.140. 


Further (lr(.ilF« and applic.'itinn form’! niov 
li- nUliiined from ibe Rr'MSiroi. AnDOiniments 
onice. Fori.«moiiih ColleDe of Technclosy, 
Ihinnshire 'I’erruce. Pottsmouth 


\hv 

L( oiioinist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Umitod. 

Eardjey H0use, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


TRANSPORT HOLDING COMPANY 


ECOmWC STUDIES 

The Transport Holding Compiioy invite applications lot the 
post of Economist, whose functions will include the conduct of 
a wide range of economic studies for the Company aad its 
subsidiaries. This is a senior post and curries a commettsurate 
salary. 

The Company controls a number of nationally ofmed 
companies in the Road Passenger and Road Haulage fields imid 
also has interests in shipping, travel and tourism and road vehicle 
manufacture. The annual gross receipts exceed £150 mtlUons 
and the profits in 1965 amounted to over £17 millioDS. 

The successful candidate will have a good University degree 
or equivalent qualification in economics or statistics. Particular 
importance is attached to understanding top management problems 
and being able to work with people. He will probably have 
developed such oualities from several years' work in an industrial 
ort^nisation. Knowledge of transport will be an advantage. 
Ability to handle and understand figures and enlighten others 
by their use is essential. 

The starting salary will be subject to negulialion. probably 
between £3,0(M) and £4.000 u year. The successful applicant would 
be required to join a contributory pension scheme. The preferred 
age is within the range 35/40. 

Applications, giving main career features and a business hours 
telephone number, should be addressed to: 

Secretary, 

Transport Holding Company. 

Argosy House. 

215 Great Portland Street, 

London. W.l. 


Cily 9 v 4 County of Bristol Education Comoiitleo 

THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BRISTOL 

Unity Snvct Bristol I' 

Applkaiions arc invited for tlic following pv»sis to vbo^niciKc 
dunes September I, J%6- 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENT 
GRADE IV 

A ACCOUNIING AND 1 INANCL. Applicants should 
preferably have a Gootl Higher degree. Prolcssion.il 
membership in addition would be an advantage. 

H. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Applicants should 
preferably have u Ciood Higher degree in Economics 
and /or Mathematics /Stati.siics. 

In both cases the appointments arc new and the Departments will 
include University type as well as professional courses and 
applicants should have CApcricncc in the lormcr particularly. 

SALARY SCALE: £2.675£2,900, 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Applicanta should have suitable acadenuc quatiticatiom. 
SALARY SCALE: Between and £2.600 according to 

qualificatibnA experience. 

Full particulars and application forms from the FriflcipaJ. 
The CdUegb of Commence, . 
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ENGINEER or ECONONHST 

for DEVELOPMENT POLICY 



W. R. GRACE (FRANCE) S.A. 

require a 


The vacancy occurs at the Board's London Headquarters in a section concerned 
with the fuel available for electricity generation and its economic utilisation in 
the long term, The successful applicant will join a small tapm working on the 
Board's future use of coal and ht movement to power atatiofie. As part of its 
work, the team will adviaaon davalopmants. relavant to the toard'a problems, in 
the fuel and transport Industries in this country and, w.here appropriate, overseas. 

Applicants should preferably hold a degrae or similar qualification in engineering, 
science or econoinics. Whilst bxpariertea in power gsnaration. planning methods, 
or in a fuel industry would ba an advantaga, it ia mora important that candidates 
show clarity of thought and Initiativa in tackling specific problema together with 
the ability to express themaalvea clearly and concisely In reporting their 
conclusions. 

# Salary will ba on a grade wHhIn tho range £1.9BB-£R,B00 p.a. incluaivo, 
according to quallfloatlona and axparlanca. 

Applications stating ago, quaWhalkms, axparienca, presant position and salary 
to N. Barryman, Panannai Ofttear {Haadquarters), Sudeory Houta, IS Nawgata 
Straat, London, £.C. t., by 27 May, 1966. Quota Ref. E /164 

CENTMl aECTMCin CENEMTINC lOMS 


The University of Sussex 

fismre Falrbairn Studentships in 
l^conomics 

Tlte Onlvfi'iity of Suhrcx offers Uve F-smSa 
fdlrbiiirn srudpiit.ihiDH lor rct-'eiirrli ui 
r-onomiiii vdih bpufial rurcrciico to ln<iub«rv. 
nmmurre or unauoo. Tlic value oI oach 
iirti'nlsliip 1 .S i:/tiO p.u.i rt‘ne'.\'able fui a 
jurti'l ''em. ul'is fre.s. Tlie surcfisslul 
.iiidulHiL's mil Ue c:.necied lo rcKl.ster lor the 
M Will or D.Vhil. (lK- 4 ie'j, Ttpolluiillijns m’p 
lied from I'lnsv '.liu liold loi mu c.\pt:L**t:U 
»lri iiv Orioljpii 'lood rhv.rees lu 
much oi .1 irlatccl oUtJicci. 

>1 lurlhci niuiii'iilur.s und nnnUrntlon 
.. wiitf Uj iho DiifPToi ol CijyduiU* 

«■. Alls H illiliiT,',. (InivciMi> lit Su'.tcii, 
ut, nut iii'ei ‘hwii Jutic O'. lUOO 


Ministry of Overseas 
Development 

The^Tropical Peatletdes Rr-search 
Headquavtei'A and itifornifltlen Unit 
requites an EGONOMlsr lor research In 
the economic aspoclA ut control ol urop 
US'it.*}. dimr.e.'i and voeds particuinvlv 
under the condition^ in the develonint 
countries. The work is brt.sed in Cenn.il 
I.nnclon. bul oppovlimily tor travel abroad 
mav o!.i-ui tnnii tune to tinie. 

A (II sr ui MTOiul rla!::i Imiiouris dci'iot; In 
economics ni airriculiural euonomici. in 
F.'scnuiil. Thf uupolnimcnt will be in 
Iho Scienlihr OlUucr or Benlor Bcientiflo 
Oliicei Kiiide. salary .scale JilPStt-i:'.i,'J40, 
MurMii!' point ai'cnrdlng to at;e nnet 
1 ) .pcrience. CandlJiiicR lakini: their 
liUHln ihts vftar nre^lmlble to «pply. and 
lli(‘ »'ork mt'jhi lend it.seU to the 
reouneinrnth tor n huchiir dei;ran 
A|ji)lii';«rifins •.Iniuld bi- ncldrvssfd <0 The 
iJiitTroi, Tropu'.il l-*c:,iicidc» Res'mii’h 
HU and liiinnniilion Unit, 5()*G2 Oruv'ii 
Inn Road, London W C 1 



OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

SECTION HEAD 


Membership of BISRA is open to iron and steel manufacturers, 
the industry's suppliers and allied industries; at present over 
400 companies are members. The BISRA Operational Research 
Department is more than 50 strong and its services are available 
to any of the member companies. 

The work of the Department comprises direct consultancy lo 
member companies, the study of industry-wide problems and 
research into new Operational Research methods and their 
applications. A wide variety of projects is undertaken covering 
most aspects of a company's operations, e.g. finance, planning, 
production control and automation. 

Section Heads are responsible to the Head of Department for 
the activities of a number of project teams; their duties include 
defining projects, liaison with company managament. planning 
and controlling projects, reporting findings and implementing 
recommendations. 

Suitable candidates will probably be 27-35 with a good 
honours degree and sufficient experience to be eligible for full 
membership of the Operational Research Society. 

The post carries a starting salary of £2.200-£3.000 p.a. together 
with attractive conditions of employment, including F.S.S.U. 
Applications, giving full details may be sent in confidence to; 


Mr. J. F. Hayaa. Ref.: OR/01/3. 

British iron and Steal Rasaarch Association, 
24. Buokinghanrt Gate. London. S.W.1. 


Slim 

CHEMICAL MARKETING 
ANALYST 

vi/ho Will bo resident in Paris reporting to tbe ilAart.etirig Director Europe. Ho 
Wilt be required to travel extensively, a minimum ot 60% of his working period. 
His qualificetionemust include o University Degree m Economics. Enginu^iring 
or Chemistry, be within the age renge 30/40 years, possessing a minimum 
expsrienes of five years in incornotionsl merKeting of chemicals with a major 
Chemical Company. 

Ho will be required to speak end write both French end Gorman languages 
fluently. Additional languages will bs a distinct advantage. 

His work will be centred on International marketing with strong emphasis on 
now products. 

The salary is attractive and applicants should already bs earning £3.6(X) per 
annum plus. 

Apply in writing in first instance stating education, praviout training, 
axparienca and iavats obtained, to:’^ 

Personnel Manager. 

W. R. GRACE LIMITED. 

Eiveden Road. Park Royal, London. N.W.10. 

Telephone ELGar 6635 for further details. 


Liverpool College of 
Building 


Agricultural Eoonomiet 
Malaysia 


CLAHLNLi. nTRKET, l.IVKRPOOL 3 
iMitmav.il T T-: Hull. Dip. Arch.. 

A R.I.H.A.. A 1 U.U 


Kpqiiiird iis sor.n aii poHfsiWe (Reartvf»yiisement 
Diuviuu. apphcunia need noi ic-aoplyj. 


Post h'i 2 riC. SevioY Lexiturer im 
Tonm Planning 


<\op!lfiiiions uve invited for Ihc above new 
piJMi Miiijii 1'. Ill conncfjlion wiih i iCLcnrly 
‘ uiiimiMuccJ Sundujcb Course Inidini 'o a 
I Hipluiti.t ;ii Town IMannlns. li is hupiid 
'htii !bh cniirse in aisDciatlon wiih tin 
' •^’.isiniv' init-ume CivnfliMle Couii^t: 'V.ll 
loim Uu' iMsis ol a n«*v PlnnninK Stluol .n 
111) N(>. ;b W'.-.1 

.<Lpu)if.‘Dis should be rorporn'e jmimbci'n 
r)i iiic I’oMi Pliiiiiiin.: insliruto uml Imlrl 
.( Diyifi.- Ol nipJoinu in Tovn r»UmniH4 or 
.■n subipci not ni*c'*ssat’ilv 

.'.'L'liiLft'iin Tiie ‘.'iiiwIiJl iippJi-'.-in' tt'ill 
I).* i ni'riii i'«‘tl lo pnI Ilf: Date m rcviiirch aiifl 
• Ph iiu i«l UiB l■llIK■ioal, m.iy 

' iKi- ' on'ulTin;; priictire. 

!^,ii,iiv Cj.llUfo i:2.;tao pur antuiin The 
niMMir 11’ Mil.ikv mu/ bo a.sric«-'.cil accoidlna 

u :j fill' lO’i.il PMV''!Cllri* 

Aouhf tilf II toirn.s und fnnlvr pniriouIiii.s 
an III' i.ij"i:nnfi lioin ’hf? Diiui’fui <jf 
rdn. moil 14 yii Tbomns StruL-i, Livcipool 1. 
■,n uirt'iyl i.I an aUUitssed toolKwp 
lllV J’M'l* 

R' l. ’1 f'onaDl'”cd loims to th»* Pnn"lpi>l ol 
'he Li'i'HL' mil inii'i limn Muv Jl. I'tW 

THOMAS} ALKTR 
Town Clerk 


THE BRITISH 
ACADEMY 
Research Fellowship 

Under its Thank-Ofteiing lo 
Btiiam Fund, a FclloiM^hip in 
iOCKil or humanistic siiidies 
bearing upon ihc well-being ol 
ihc people of the Briiish l.sU\s 
will be awarded by the British 
Academy as I'lom October. I%6. 
Siibiccts sucb as sociology, 
economics, geography or hiMory 
with a t’oiiLemporaiy bCiiring, and 
inicrnaiional relations will be 
regarded as eligible. 

The Fellowship, at .n salary of 
£2,500. will be iciiahic initially 
lot one year, siibjcci lo extension 
for not more than two further 
years. 

Applications must be submitted 
not later than June .W, J%t), lo the 
Secretary ol the British Academy. 
6 Burlington Gdns, London, W.i. 


Required in nclvtfre the Ministry of 
A'iricuhu.e und Co-onelativos on the 
nolloiiss und nitir.widH to be lUlupied to . 
incvo.i-.e .mi improve ihe not roiuriiN of 
.-<011)11 piorluc' rs m rural kicm with ihe 
vii'w ol mavo.isina iheiv puvchuslni power 
and Ui diveisity rne aariculturitl ecunumy 
ol Uir rouiKr\. and tram lucal 
coumeipiii'Ls iiml esiublt.sii unnly an 
Airnculini il fcono'Hif’M Seouon. 

Ciindidiiitis slioiii’l hnitl a tlvtii'fte In 
Auilculiural KcoitumU's with prelcrablv a 
Hiiiiifi' oiJiiiidi'uiiun. Preteranre 

vMll be siM-n U) r<tii'Jiditie.7 over the 11.40 
nl 4>> 'viK, h,)vg had wide experience ui 
tmunjal c.'ips. 

Saliiiy C.l,2.'i0 a yenr. subject to 
Biilish inrMinc 'ux. plus a viniablo, 
lii‘i lice. ii»vi'ian 'CIV.IT ullowHiice 
riin-iin? from i;44i) to Cl.JIio u vear 
« 0 i.nrdin'.f to ni.'irilul status. Ooniract 
p»»st lor I'vo vejr.M, Piifluntes proviilcrt 
J<dijL‘Hllon nJbiwanres Quaiiors piov itid. 
MrdicnJ uttritrion to N H fi. staini.'irii 

C.iiidid.iies, who should br naiioiiala 
of U.K wi Hie Republic of irpliinri. should 
wiiic lor liirllicr tlciHils. full 

n.imc Ktid btivf piutirulai's of 
quiilliicullons ana experience, guotlnf 
RC ■Jn/i«ii 0)i. to; 

AppuiiiiiiiciiTs oili<*er. 

Room 301. 

MINISTRY or OVtIRSEAS 
Dl'.Vi:l.O”Ml NT. 

Kland Houic. 

Slit5 PlHCC, 

London. S.W 1. 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICE 

^.NORANBA 
{SSlS; MINES 

* * ilMITIO 

* * * 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a Quanerly dividend of 
forty cents (4()c) per share, 
Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of 
Noranda Mines Limited, pay¬ 
able June 15, 1966, to share¬ 
holders of record May 13,1965. 

By Order of the Board, 

C. H. WINDELER, 

Srcrflufy 

Toronfo, Ontario 
April 29, 19b6. 
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For furthor announcements 
see pages 767 to 771 


APPOli^SMCMT 

„REQUIIBE& 

DiVL:LOPMj;;iA'^tW'¥iw HOinit 
Proiftetlotuil ei^wr. btHevUit; tlitrr i:: 
i«aw'icir m economic and 

le^ilcal r«f<Monuy Rtiid.cR )n ttie Ftmih. 
wouW UltM to hoar Intm ao indlviawil or 
urBunUaUon with Miuilar vtcwR. Bcr: 3013. 


EDUCATION ANP QQUftSES 


BRIOHTON COLLieC OS TtCHNOLOeY 

DBPARTMENT Of COMPUTING. CYBERNETICS AND MANAGEMINT , 

ONB YiAR PUIlL*TIMC COURSE (PROM SEPTEMBER. I»4S; 


Uadini the National Award of che 

DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT GTNDIES 

AdmIntOh normallr limited to those with two iroara* rojovant oxporioncM tod with so 
accepubift Bric dofroe. or equivalent preleivonal qualiftcitiona. ExcoptioiuHy entry 
on ettp^OMt elono. 


Apphaino with hieh academic qualifications conaidored for admiaiion t6 M.A. course 
in nanagemont Studies, offered jointly by the College and the University of Siissew, 
Pareieulan and application forms obtainable from The Registiar. Brighton College oi 
Technolofy. MiMilaoeoomb* Brighton. 7. 


Queen Mary College 

tUMlVtUtilTY Ol'' LONDON) 


Af.Si\ Course in Economic and 
Physical Planning 

The Pep qrt meii i e of Bewioi n lqM o&d 


OeeffMphp oflar • oop*yo^, ^tgraduate 
courne. oommciiclng in Oclopor. 1M8. 
lending to ilw IM. degree In the Unlveviity 
of London. 

Thill intovdlBclplinwy course la tlealgned 
to provide upproprluteiy equipped pruauuteH 
with a lurtntr speeUle training tn the 
eoonoiuio and geographical toattea of pUnnlnu 


eoonomlo Umw — 

Appllcntlona ara invited from graduates 
who have itudlod aome econaml&s and 
tfoograpby aa eompopenta ol iheir lirKi desrui 
Further detalla nan be obtained Iroin lUe 
R(«latrar, Quean Mary Colleue. Mile Lnd 
Road. London. U.l. 


WEST HAM COUEGE OF 
TEGHNOLOGY 

In September. 1966 


THE DEPARTMENT' OF 
MATHEMATfCS AND 
STATISTICS 


uiid IV ul 


nf." 


examination for ihu 


associateship of the 


dogfOee of itto Uiilv«rhii.r 

■ ' hUii>, 


Home Study Courses 

3.Sc, (Bcon.) LIjB. 

and other external dogfi-. 
ot London. Alpo Accountancy, tSt^uietiii^ 
Ln«. Ooetmg. Banking, inauraiice. 
MarleetlnK, O.C.E . and many (non-oxani.i 
courHto In businega subJeola inuluding the- 
new Htockbrnfcors*^ nnri StockJobbBvr.' coMife. 

Write today lor^datAUla or advice, xtutau; 
aiabieoU in which inte^sted, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept Gl)'3i,tit Alban;!. 

or call nl :i0 Que^n vii'tono ti ifi'*. 

London, M.CM. CMty UB74. 

(Founded ItflU.) 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
WEST BROMWICH 
EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

THE STAFFeRDSIHRE COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE, WEDNESBURY 

Pxmcipal: Telephone: 

II. Harman, B.Com. WtD. 18.11/.I 


ONE YEAR COURSE 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


INSTITUTE OF 
STATTSTICUNS 


AppIlc.'intH, a*hn must have puiised nr 
tu* otiicn ' ... -• - . 


tii> (iiiicrulsr L‘^:cmnLed from tbu ru)'t.s i 
Diid il oxamiinitiimr.. will be ri^qiilrpd 
to lUtond tor one day and one eviMuni' 

r iL'i wirek. Olven HUtUclent dPiuund I In; 
allowing nperlal subjects will bo uncred 
roi ihe Part IV cxuinluatVcin: 
industrial Stutistiqg; BuDAoinfo and 
Social Statistics: Medical siaUsllc.>.: 
nduontlohiil and {‘Kyatuilpg'cal 
SUittntlca; and Biometrics. 

Fur further details apply to Ihe 
Ri’illi.trnr, We.st Ilnm Cullo:;e ul 
Tecluioloiry, Roiufurd Road. SI 
r.onrt<in, K 15. ^ 

I'toSM >qaoto BAWf 'M/BMi- i 


for young men seeking n busi¬ 
ness career, is available at this 
College. The next course starts 
in September. Boys of good 
education who want pre-employ¬ 
ment training are advised to 
obtain further particulars from 
the: 

Registrar, 

The Staffordshire College of 
Commerce* 

Wood Green, 
WEDNESBURY. 


j,.or 4 V)«ri,, « wwJD • 









THE 
□AIWA BANK 

LIMITED 

OSAKA, JAPAN 




TELEX OS3284 124 branch offices throughout Japan 
London Branch: TELEX LN21979 79 Bishopsgate. London, E.C.2., England 
New York Rep. Office: 61 Broadway. New York b, N.Y., U.S.A. 





'J'fi, . ■ ll -.1 



' d' I. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


MF>.pAL8, Europe’s lurarsl 
a 111 purcligiM colhictlong and 
clmloe piccoM. CutalMuirOT Engnah Chilna. 
lOa. Md.^ B. A. ai;S? LTD.TgKgs OTeJl 
Portland Street, London, W.l. LAN 3677. 


A mention in your will 
* "— hungry 


Lire NOT DF.ATH__ 

can nrlng food and shalter to tiny hungr; 
children and to old people. WAR ON 
WANT Oampalgn Agalnat World Poverty, 
9 M^eley Rofia, Lradon. W.5, will 
administer your wishes without dei 


deduction. 


LARGE ELECTRO MECHANICAL ITALIAN COMPANY 
with considerable production facilides would examine serious 
propositions for production under licence oL large scries mechanical 
articles preferably covered by Patents and now exported from 
United Kingdom to Common Market. Please write to Box 2010. 



, , . > I , (> ' o - I . . , ,v I 

j; K^'iq , 

i ' ’’i ;■ nV’T-r V. *■ - - J vv 

Vienna's*^n^4ntercorvtinentai Hotel'inviting comlM> ^ 

defl^-lif sii^j^'ciub, sidewalk 
: witM. 

. ing and sij|M!rb<r6oa)a.^^< 

: Sternik draws 0;,GiX^kl{rlf4( 

' lntOrcdhtlVi#n^^ „— 

r ■ '\bi 


fgf|l,MaiiMw Hana ^ 
l^ifiravel'iigent «r , 

yV.'jji if'i» 

... r 

■ »i t- d’.sl^ift 
• .AS, i 
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A name 
means 
a lot to 
a Japanese 

businessman 



Outlook 


ft coArsd^ antio^ated the recent 

^‘^:Joihld0*PPld, eocoe. greingi edible oils.,. 
pi^i$^liigt decline. 

the unexpected changes in 
ACoi|>rices7 We have successfully 
^^8¥i|,.movements in basic corn* 
have been referred to as 







^ius personal, confidential, 
- for such major commod- 

ba,fi^ffee, animal by-products, 
5, Ipkins and others. For over 
rppiRe jl^ financial executives have 
bl4iiDpljmion of this work. 
.j^^^...^.^Jcdil|^y|^rrespond in any language. 
" turfdkisfy sert/^ cumber of the world's largest 
ci^fdraaoM 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd Stroot New York. N.Y. 10017 

33id Yut Warld-Wiile Servict cabhitditresrECiiNOCiiAM codKkcUE 



especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 


... a name that has earned the confidence of busi¬ 
nessmen in every area of the Japanese ecQrwmy. 
If your banker is already working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial interests Cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity in Japan. 


Businessmen: Ask yowr l>ank to Lonlart Mitsubishi, or write diic'tily for 
infoimation ^om.einin|i your l>i)sincs:. in Japan. 

Bankerli Write for detailed infbrmaliun on how Mitsubishi can iielp 
serve you and your clients. 


BANK 


ltn|WlG.;MrimowM.tpli.o. Itp*. Ml. IMm; .AWMtTSUUSHI 
• «U».-lNiT»k. IwSMUn. 


Goinjl to Paris P | 

Then fly Air France. f 

The Paris Hilton has 
the Eiflel Tower in its gaiden. 


The PtFts Hilton is very dose to the Setitoe 
to the shops and lo 

the shady walks of the Chainps de Mils. . 
To tee the wltoleorPartsatydiir 
yoo only have tp dlmb to flie H 
**Toit th Pafii**4 Manager 
Pierre Jaqufflaird # new and exektog iwi^ jik 
reataurant. Arriving Air France, ^Vinten y 
Of Summer, your room will always 
be oomfortahle* because you select Q 
the tempenture. WiH ypy be 
brihgiiig your car? Wc have a 
garage for 200 cars. 

For itfiervat^oas contact your travel 
agency or any 

Hgton Hotd or fleservation Office. 


Baaiis 



CMnfori of Hiltoo.' 
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JACAN’S 
LEADING ^ 
INDUSTRIAL . 
BANK^ 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan’s leading long-term credit institution. 

It has a history dating back to 1902 and has played a leading role in finane- 
ing the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 
now one of Japan's largest private banks, and its clientele 
H H comprise a substantial majority of the nation’s principal in- 

B B B dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export finane- 
B ing on a deferred payment basis, In cooperation With 
K Japan’s Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 
Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan,, you’ll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
W' a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 

a I INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Mm OF JAPAN, LTD. 

^ Cable Addre.i: KOGIN TOKYO. Tclc^: TKLJ'Jb, TK7.8bO. 


London Office: Moorliouee, 119 londnn Vv'rill, Lornlun. C.C. 2. Tel. Natifjnyt5251. 
Frankfurt Office: Esclieisboimcr LAtid^Nas'^e 9, Trankfurt a.M., F.R. Germany. Tel: tSSSGI. 
New York Office: 30 Uroad Stieel, New York, N.Y. 10004. Tel. HAitover ? 0657. 


tlie ita^lia^n 
a.ircra.ft industry’ 


extii 


aircra^ 


irpoi 


.. and he who gives 
a child a home 
builds palaces in 

Kingdom Come .. .** 

JohW 

Many hopeless and helpless children 
1 are saved from broken homes by the 

[K Shaftesbury Homes & * Arelhusa' 

Training Ship. Only lack of 

\ accommodation—and funds—prevents 

work of pity from being 
even greater. Some 700 children are 
\ cared for, fed, clothed, taught to 

\ - " G.C.E. standard and equipped for 

W / / worthwhile careers. The future of 

\\ // these children depends entii'ely on the 

Society; whose future depends on kind- 
hearted people—^peo{)le like you!—who 
believe that no child should be 
' exposed to the dangers of neglect* 

1866—1966 Year is.the 

Centenary of the 
*Arcthusa* Training Ship 

Pleniie send lu much as yon can, as soon as you can, lo: 

Lt. Commander A. O. England, ILN., General 

SgllFTESBURY IHIIiS$ ft/JUIETHUSa* 

in^mig giNp 

fi>Tnn:HMih9QUi£M ' ‘ - .-h 

164 • Srwttesbury Avenue * Lonaan •W*C*2 


1866-1966 






... Mk mi Flsch«r A PoHvt iM 
In West Cumlinrtnml 

where 98% of the Key wofkere thi 
Coinpar\y brought to the County 
10 yeere ago remain, and have not 
the alighteat wlah to leave I Th^ 
enjoy the supreme recreational 
facilitiea. the famous laKfe, the 
excellent opportunities. for tport, 
the good, InexpensiyO houeei. 
And the Company finds heOfo tb 
orow. Its labour force hat leapt 
from so to 25G; it expects a 20% 
expansion by 1967 end intends to 
open a new factory by 1970. The 
production range has been widened 
from glass tube flowraters to 
Include electronic and pneumatic 
equipment made by Cumbrians 
trained by the Company. Yet 
hard working Managing Director 
Mr. John Borkett finds time to fish 
the River Ellen. Why not? It flows 
peat the garden of hit home, and 
he haen't far to go to find trout at 
Bationthwaite or good ahobting 
in aeaton. That'a the beauty of 
Cumberfand. 


SOME OF CUMBERLAND'S 
INDUSTRIAL AOVANTAOGS 

Sranto Ip Mwilry 40% granta 
are propptad lor new plant and 
macMfiery for the manufacturing 
and extractive Inikiatriet at weti 
at building grPntt of up to 38%. 

Bavelepiifiapt BHtt Advanct 
; faCloHea and many eltaa at tow 
aoM .for prfvatp davdlopmtnt ate 
babbit, and exaalidht industrial 
ettaiei drt bafag' devtlobod. For 
(nfprmatlon oh Induatrlsl land ual 
and planning contact Mr. Kenhath 
Steen, Cumberland County Plan¬ 
ning Officer. 3 Porttand Square, 
Carlisle, Tel: CarHele 23406. 

Space Cumberland hat a tong 
industnal jiistory. and amptgrpi^ 
for expehsron.Tt is a place.togibwIn 

Labour Force A hardworking 
labour force can be recruited within 
the County. 

No Housing problomt 

The average 3-bedroomed semi¬ 
detached house In Cumberland 
costs as little as £2,500. 

Communfeailont geared to 
Industry Carfftle le a main rail 
link. k46 extensions and link roads 
•re planned. 

Bdocatlofi Technical and art 
coltegoe, grammar tchoolt and 
ether educational facititiee moot 
the hfgheet standards, 








Mmi» IMP adecHt tr cumsemmis 

Pqr fuither infdrmetfen contnef: 

Mf, ^HUR EATON, SECRETARY. 

Cl/MpmANO PEVaORMENT COUNCIL LTD. 
tOIKmR STREET, WHITEHAVEN 
TELEPHONE: WHITEHAVEN 2470 


Jopon's romarkable economic growth has been greally helped 
by the Lons-Tprin Credit Bank of Japan. Stnep Hi eslablitb- 
menL Ihe bank has been making long-term loam to various 
knportaat .enferpritet with funds raised through the istuaooe €f 
batik debentures. The bank also engages hi forotga bM8iiietS!» 
with emphasis on the introduction of forei^ cafdtaLi 
As g long-term financing specudith the biuik wilt play an In* 
creaainily vital rote in Japan's indnkfigt future. 

ntUMe-iam oumtimk of mpmu. 

wwi. Wiiw 

Need bpkst f^ioocM, Tokyo, Jepeo 
New Vorfi RoprosootoNvo OOlcoi 
SO iMboogo Ploso, Ndw Yorfc, NX lOOOf 







tMesi pTOpla vui fll¥a*yoik««l*lce «bput axpiptljnfl, (i/lartins Bank go just th«|; , 

Uali, that gok<#««rt^ ^^o^A ^ 

S irtWng abroad;TlS 


alUng abroad, TW» Mafld«^»t:b»«»e*Si^ 






V' 


««4it«Ted 


' ir52«ss“8S!ar^^^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANOC INDICES 


THE ICONOMIST-EXTCL 
INPICATOn 

(l9Sa«IOQ) 


I mNAMCIAL 
, TIHIS 

(493S«IOO) 


High. 430 2 (May H) 

Low, 403-5 (Isnuary S) 

High. 342-7 

Jb.*s.v., 



>. 1944 1 

BMTISH MINDS 

1 DOMINION AND 

rmjBSSABiaviAsj «YrM-ire 


PT-ACTUAIIIBS 


<ApHnofi942« 

100) 

1 



i Bargakx 





SOB 

Yield 

Cen^l 

1 Marked 

SiMres 

% 

Yield 1 


II4‘9S ! 

5-13 

4 71 1 

! 9.715 

IIS*92 , 

5-24 

4-73 


118*22' 

5 25 

4 73 

' 10,348 

ns*84 

5 27 

1 4 74 

12.252 

MS-94 < 

5 24 

4-74 1 

1 10,940 

116-73' 

5-22 

4 74 

1 10.177 

High, 117-11 (February 17) 

Low, 109 98 (January 5) 


wi®' 




Pnte., 1946 

— 7 '-»)(«<€) 

high Lew % 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


W/7'2 63/- 

S2/6 49/- 

I 9 /IOI 3 ! 17/10': 
64/1', 58/9 

?5/9 70/9 

ra/- 64/9 

M)/6 , 46/- 

)6/3 I 30/6 

26*16 162334 

16/- I 40/3 

46/6 . 40/- 

S3/6 48/6 

IOI 4 9 
nfi 2B/3 

32l« £W3u 

59/- SS/- 

JO/3 26/71^ 

11/9 l<)/4«j 

3S/I0'g 30/7'2 
62/S SJ/9 

51/9 45/9 

ll/J *2 9/M2 

18/- I 5 / 7 I 2 

I 7 / 7 I 2 l4/*6 


712 b 

21241 
' 312 d 

I 2 o 

4 a 
Slab 

! 8 b 

, 6 b 

l$2<27h< 
i j 

I 6 b 

I 712 b 

I 6/66 

I 6 e 
Sl'SOc 
: la b 
7 I 10 

5 0 
24 c 

33l0 

614 b 

II b 

10 d ; 
7120 
I 14 b 


JI/4^ l«/3 10 d 

ll/Ttj I 7 /IOI 2 5 d 

48/9 40/4ia biid 

44 /IOI 2 40/1012 3340 

•7/4'2 14/413 10 b 

19/4 I 7 /H 2 12 o 

35/6 22/- 7 b 

36/3 30/3 6'4,<» 

j9/- 42/4 19 b 

50/3 4 T/P 2 25 0 


BANKSnRi^NT « kiP 

B«rcb)ri.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.Cl 

Na«. Provincial.£1 

Wosuninstsr ‘S'.£1 

Australia 8 N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

I Bank oi M^troai.., .$40 
Bank of News. Wales. £ I 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g. & Shang_$25 

Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. tO/- 
RoyalBk. Canada....$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Hill. Samuel ...... .5/- 

Montaau Trust.5/- 

SchrcMTars .. £1 

Union Discount.£l 

Bowmakar.5/- 

! Lombard Banking -.5/- 
Mereantile Credit ... 5/- 
United Domias. Tst.. .5/- 
•NEWERIES, Etc. 

Aliiad Breweries-5/- 

Bass. Mitchels & B,.. .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Oiitillers. 10/- 

Guinne.<!$.5/- 

Scottish ANewc. Brew. £1 
Wetaey Mann . ... S/- 

Whiibread ‘A‘.5/- 

■UILOING, PAINT, C«c. 
Aiseciated Portia^... £ I 

BPB IndustHes.10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Cricull Hope.5/- 

Iniematienai Paints . 4/- 

London Bride.5/- 

Rugb y Por^nd.f/- 

QtHNICAL 

AtbrighaB Wilson. .5/- 

BoraxDerd.5/- 

Fiioni.£1 

ICI.£1 

fie as a m a... 

DRAPERY B STORES 
Boms Par# Prui... .5/- 
Memafue Burton... 10/- 

Debennams.10/- 

Grattan Warehouses .$/- 
GUS'A*.5/- 


ivu- rfU'i 


17/1017 

62/9 
70/9 
69/- , 

49/- 
33/- 

£25* I 
45/6 
4$/4i2- 1 
51/4', 

: 934 I 

I 30/6 

£3r 1 

55/3 

1 28/6 , 

I0/7'2 
33/10*2 
53/9 
47/9 
9/4*2 
•4/7*2 
, 17/4*2 
. 18/- 


52/10*2 5>3 






FOREISN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


1 $4/4 ' ! 

i 25/9 i : 

14/4 I ■ 

i; 



' Ex dividend, t Tax free. $ The net redemi 
(r) Yeada dfvMmid. (e) To aarliest daio. (j 
•Rhodesia and Nyaialand Stock. Japanese pr 
fcrecast dividend. 


sdemption.irieyi allovufor taxetSa. 3d. la £. | Ex eapisalisadoiii. ffiKrifliii. 8^ Equivalent to8*8 tierlinf. (o1 Interim 4 

I. (OPIktTMii. (s) RMall. (h) After Zambian tax. (f) TieAatastdate, (n) iMirU* tinea reduced or piMod. (pIReaidtii 
ISC prices sopplled by Daiwa Socuritiai, Tbkyo. CtmdiMi 4$ Stock ktdaitrial rndiit aapplfed by the Hontreaf Stock Exekanfei 


ddend. (b)HneidMdoad. 
i from sptft of B oda r e t ien of 
** YWdi in brackets are 
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Pnc«. iH6 

an 


74/1 

«/l 

r 

in/4 

57/J 

41/3 

n/i 

91/3 

H/IU 

14/4 

3I/I'i 

•/lO'i 

S5/i 

2S/7<a 

31/4 

M/- 

S^Mj 

22/4 


w* 

s 

i 48/- 
36/3 
34/7ia 
I 68/9 

Il/9a4 

I2>6»4 

2S/9 

7/3 

W/6 

W 

92/1*2 

35/- 

90/1 

*•/- 

23/- 

58/6 

20/9 



ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


98/7«2 '4S/I0I1 
13/9 I 11/7*2 
37/- I 33/6 
65/3 . 59/6 

Sl/3 , 48/10' 

15/- ' 25/9 

24/- i 20/4*2 
23/9 ) 17/- 

22 / 10*2 1 18/3 
15/3 120/1*2 1 

31/7*2 ! 28/6 I 
31/6 , 27/6 

33/3 27/7*2 


30/7*2 

22/1*1 

31/4*1 

29/9 

22/1 

39/1*2 

<0/2*4 

10^7*1 

f 8 %^ 

25/3 

40/9 

55/6 

44/. 


26/1 

17/4 

28/6 

26/10*2 

<9/1 

32/- 

8 / 10*2 

12/4*2 

9/5*4 

25/4*2 

<4/4*2 

20/9 

37/1*1 

49/6 

36/9 


18*1« 
O 6 

14 6 

43<jff 
25 6 

t40 C 

25 b 

15 b 
SO b 

8 6 

95 b 
5458 

262jo 

ll*4b 

S • 

I 2 'ib 
17*1 c 

4 c 
2*20 

1 t 

2*1 a 
9 a 

5 b 
2*10 

5*ib 

20 b 
30 b 
14*2 0 

11 b 
8*2 b 

8 b 
10 b 
10 a 
15 o 

9 a 

7 a I 

10 b ; 
10 b 

2 b ! 

8 b 
10 o 
7*2 6 l 
10 b i 

9 b 

26 O ; 

10 o 

8 b 

H o 

37*2 0 
5 o 
10 o 

12 b 
10 o 

3 o 


Brit. Amor. Toboc.. 10/- 

GoUohor. 10 /- 

liftpoHol Tobacco.Cl 

H^SNCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commorical Union . .5/- 
Equity B Law LH 6 ... .5/- 

G4inoral Accidont-5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Logal B Gnnoral.5/- 

Norchorn A Empl.... .£1 

Pitrl.I/- 

Prudontial 'A'.I/- 

Roytl.S/- 

Ro]^ Excbann.£ * 

N01M B AIMMFT 

SlrfloW. 5/< 

BrltMt Motor.5/- 

taguar Cart 'A\ .. . 5/- 
Rioetot Moton ‘A*.. .4/- 

Loyland Mocori.£1 

Brbtol Aaroplan*... 10/- 

Hawkor Siddalay.£1 

RollfRmco. £1 

Oowty Group. 10 /- 

Dunlop* Rubber . . 10/- 
loMph Lucas.£* 

Financial Nowt.5/- 

Finaneial Timai.5/- 

Intornat. Publiibini. .5/- 
Ntwi. of the World. .5/- 
W, H. $mithBSon*A'.£l 

Thomion Org’n.5/- 

Bewator Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunil Pulp.5/- 

Reed Papei.£< 

WM^g ins Teapt.£1 

Colvillei.Cl 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancaihire Steel.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. o< Walet . .£1 
Stewarts & Lloyds . . £1 

lohn Sunimers.£1 

United Steel.£1 

MISaLUNEOUS 
Anoc. British Picture 5/- 
Atioc. Television ‘A'.S/— 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Beecham Group.5/- 

Bookert. 10 /- 

Britith Match .... £1 

Britlih Oxygen. ..5/- 

British Ropes.5/< 

Biitlin'i 

DeLaRta . .. 

0 ages . 

Gasietner ‘A' .. 

Giaao. 

Harrhen 6 Cr, Dafd,.. £1 
Hoover’A’.5/- 


.10- 


Price, 


40/- 

90/- 

49/9 

,r 

29/6 

i 36/3'- 

1 73/3 

I IS/- 

I M/a'4 

: 30/- 
1 7/1*1 

S3/6 

I '5/*0*2 

! 29/10*2 
3S/I0*, 
I7/I0'2 
29/4*2 
31/9* 
24/10*2; 

44/9 

66/9 

15/9 

27/3 

53/- 

20/3^ 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

SI /6 

46/9 

28/6 

15/3 

19/3 

18/- 

19/- 

32/3 

30/3 

29/3 

23/10*2 

14/2*4 

29/1*1 

19/10*2 

ITJm. 

.r 

10/9 

27/6 

16/10*2 

25/3 

31/3* 

42/3^ 

45/3 


Rr»«L 


© 


75/9 74/- 

'26/9-" 17/1*2* 

i 68 /- 69/- 


1^/- 

30/9 

6*3,. 
! 97/6^ 
1 49/- 
1 35/3 
‘ 34/9 
69/6 


lX *6 

Si 

32/6 

101/3*" 
! 50/6 
' 40/- 
i 35/3 
1 74/6 


13/7*2 1 
13/9 
30/- 
7/10*2! 
55/3 , 

24/4*2 
38/9 
45/- ! 

15/7*3 . 
29/5*4 , 
32/6 
22/9 

35/- 
, 50/6 
, 20/1*2 
24/6* 
66 /-" 
2I/I'7 
58/3 
12/3 
35 /- 
64/6 
50A9 

33/3 

22/10*3 

23/3 

20/10*2 

24/3 

29/- 

29/- 

29/3 

M/9 

21 / 1*2 

29/6* 

28/7*2 

Vit 

.r* 

9/7*2 

28/10*2 

15/7*2 

24/6 

40/- 

54/-* 

38/6 


13/3 

13/10*2 

30/1*2 

8/1*2 

53/9 

2S/6 

39/6 

46/9 

IS/7': 


IfieU, 
May n. 
1946 

r* 


5 3 
7 0 

6 2 

4 3 
48 
3 9 

3 9 

4 1 

3 6 

4- 7 

4 6 
3 6 

5 0 

5- 0 

3 0 
7 2 
2-9 
2-0 

4 3 
5-9 

6 0 

'tv 


Coven 


18 

1-5 

14 


110/- 97/6 

' 31/3 26/6 I 

20/7', 17/1*2 

38/9 32/6 

14/3 12/6 

23/1*2 20/- 

36/4*2 ,28/- ; 

14/3 ill/6 
23/10*2 19/1*2 
16/10*1 IV7'2 
24/- ; 21/9 

39 / 7 I 2 1 34/10*2 

T* ;T* 

11/9 i 9/10*2 


: I 9 
. 1-6 

I 3-9 

2 0 
2 0 
I 7 
I 9 
I 9 


30/3 

5-2 

1 3 

115/- 

^43/9 

33/3 

SO 

1-9 

18/- 

12 / 1*2 

23/- 

(5-4) 

... 

85/- . 

S4/6 




193/9 

173/9 

35/- 

3*6 

2-9 

52I3<2 

$186 

51/3 

3*7 

2-7 

24/4*2 

19/10*2 

19/9*4 

5-3 

1*8 

37/1*2 

29/7*2 

24/7*,^' 

6-5 

1*7 

20/3 

15/9 1 

64/-- 

4-2 

20 


31/3 

6*6 

1*1 

24/3 

15/- 1 

57/10*2 

5*2 

1-2 

21/3 

19/3 ! 

13/9 

... 


17/2*4 

14/9 ; 

34/9 

2S 

4-5 

36/- 

29/6 

64/6 

5-3 

1-5 

53/9 


51/9 

5*4 

1-5 

29/- 

26/6 ; 

33/4*1 

22/9 

9*6 

12-3 

oo 

-ito. 

40/3 

18/6 

? 6 /IO^a 

22/4*1 

3*6 


21/4*2 

19/9 

W 

10*7 

1-0 

64/6 

61/6 

B-2 

1-0 

20 / 10*2 

16/7*2 

29/3 

8*6 

1-3 

13/7*2 

11/5*4 : 

29/1*3 

11*0 

M 

47/7*, 

42/8*4 ; 

29/10*1 

lO-l 

1 D 

14/0*4 

16/- 

11 / 10 *,' 

13/10*2 

28/4*2 

5 3 

2 9 


20/4*2 

5-5 

2-1 

27/6 

24/9 

29/-" 

1 6-9 

, 2*4 

57/4*2 

SI/9 

29/6 

(3*9) 

IS 

18/6 

16/3 , 

21/6 

7*9 

2*1 

17/6 

lS /6 1 

34/3 

1 6-6 


34/- 

30/- 

' 9/4 


' l-l 

29/10*2 

1 

14/6 

' S-S 

1-5 

64/3 

S7/3 

9/6 

5*8 

1-2 

17/9 

16/9 

29/- 

i 5 2 

1*7 

29/9 

25/4*2 1 

15/7*2 

. 3 8 

2 9 



25/3 

3-6 

20 

55/6 

44/6 ; 

40/9 

3 9 

1*8 

16/6 

12 /- 1 

55/6^ 

5*8 

2-1 

3/9*4 

2 / 10*2 

40/- 

6 3 

1-5 

4/1*2 

3/4*1 : 


Prioei. 1966 
High 1 Low 


Last 

jOividen# ORDINARY 
|(e)(^b)<e>| BTOCKS 
% 


";'Y»*idr 

Price. Prke, I Price. Mey 11 , 
Apr. 6 . Mey4. j May II. 1966 
1965 1966 1966 j ^ 


Cower 


321/3 281/6 

24/1 '1 1 19/7*1 

116/9 '- 

122/6 
III/3 
140/7*2 1125/- 
145/7*2 |l30/< 
85/- “' 


102/6 

102/6 

101/3 


72/6 


10*2 b 
4l«b 
12 b 
5 a 
15 a 
II a 

9 a 
4 b 

10 b 

3*2 0 

20 b 
8 > 4 b 
10 b 
8 -45b 

10 b 

80 b 
1623 b 

M*4<> 
15 a 
128 b 
140 b 
45 a 
074 b 
200 b 
23S4b 
7*2 c 
60 b 
140 b 
S3-0SC 
4212 b 
12*36 
30 d 

Nil b 
4 d 
2*3 0 

11 c 

7*36 

7 b 

7 b 
15*20 
18*30 

12 b 
4*20 

8 a 
4h a 
7'3b 


12 

25 o 
6340 

9 0 
15*26 
12*20 
8 o 
3 0 

8*30 
; t 22 'ab 


22 b 


Hudson’s Bay. 

1CT. 

' Mecca 'A’. 

National Canning.. 

j Pillar Hldg. 

! Powall Duffryn.... 
' Rank Organhation. 

Schweppes. 

Sears *A’. 

Staetley. 

Thonias Tilling .... 
Turner B Newail.. 

Unilever. 

Unilever NV. 

United Glass. 


. £1 92/3 

...£l 44/3 
5/- 17/- 

..Cl 29/1*, 
.2/- 14/10*2 
10/- > 19/4*2 
5/- 24/6 
-' 12/- 
19/634* 
20 / 1*1 

42/5* 

X 


I 

/A 


.5/- I 11 / 1*2 


Anglo-American-10/- 

Chartar Cons.5/- 

Consolid. Gold Fields. £ I 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Gcduld.. .5/- 

W. Oriofontein.10/- 

Western Deep ‘A'... ,£l 
Western Holdii^s .. .5/- 
Roan Selection Tst. .. .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10 /- 

Z. Anflo-Amtr.10/- 

D« Bears DeW. Rag.. .5/- 
Inccrnat. Nickel ... n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RT2.10/- 

Tronoh.5/- 


271/3* 

19/7*2 
95/9* 

136/10*2 
108/9 
128/9* 

13/9 
, 78/1*1 
tel 3/9* 

*^40/- 
12/3 
57/9* 

^Sl/I'l* 

^167*2 19211 

16/10*2: 21 / 10*2 
28/7*2111 35/7*2 
18/6 I 19/9 


Anglo Nornen.£1 

Brit. B Com'wealth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

PB O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington B Dewhst 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted.£1 

Woolcombera.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats. Patons B B.£1 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS B PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET ‘A’ Defd.5/- 

Cable B Wireless... .5/- 

PhUipHili.5/- 

Induitrial B General.5/- 
City Centre Preps.... 5/- 
City Lend. Real Prop.. £1 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 
TEA B RUBBER 

Cons. Tea B Lands_ £1 

|ekai (Atsam).£1 

Highlands B Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


106/6 
27/9 
18/1*2 
i 33/6 
! 13/6 
20/9 
34/3 
la/ioig 
19/10*2 
14/9 
23/7*1 

|S>- 

I1I7/6 

23/10*2 
104/- 
|ll8/9 
101 / 10*2 
128/9 
132/6 
76/10*2 
202/6 
93/1*2 
17/3 
70/6 
185/- 
IS2II 


110 /- 

28/- 

34/6 
14/- 
20/1*2 
i H/7ia 

r 

I 10/1*2 

320/- 

23/7*2 

104/6 

iiao/- 
1102/6 
131/3 
jl36/3 
77/6 
206/3 
91/3 

WJt 

22/10*2 

37/1*2 

19/6 


34/3 

19/- 

15/3*4 

30/- 

27/4*2 

39/6 

14/3 

19/- 

54/6 

19/10*2 

10/9*4 

40/9 

10/5*4 

14/-* 

24/3 

49/10*2 

18/6 

15/6 

29/9 

27/7*2 

53/6 

15/10*2 

24/9 


18/6 15/9 


20/3 

17/1*1 

30/6 

52/- 

27/4*1 

40/- 

18/1*2 

20/7*2 

61/6 

18/9 

11/9 

47/3 

I3/I'2 

15/6 

27/6 

51/9 

IB/6 

16/1*2 

33/7*1 

29/9 

59/- 

17/6 

28/- 


20/9 

52/- 

27/-^ 

I 40/1*2 
I 18/7*2 
i 21/4*2 
61/9 
18/9 
11/7*2 
I 47/7*2 

I 13/6 
; 15/7*2 

' 27/6 

; 29/10*2 
! 58/10*2 
17/3*4 
28/3 


43/- 1 54/3 , 55/6 

20/9 14/3 14/- 

3/0*4 3/6*4 , 3/9*4 

3/7*2 : 3/11*4' 4/1*2 


3 5 
60 

6 7 
71 

4 9 

5- 2 
30 

4- 8 

6 - 2 

5 5 
5 1 

5- 5 
41 

3 6 
7-4 

41 
5 6 
62 

5- 8 

if 

7-8 

6- 9h 
4-8 

13 9h 
5 3 
2 7 
9 2 

4 7 

7 7 


5 8 

6 0 
7-1 

5- 4 
7 4 

6 - 0 

4 7 

5 9 
SB 

7.5 

6 9 
5*6 

5- 6 

4 8 

3-8 

6- 1 

3- 7 
4 9 

4- 0 

5- 0 
5-4 
4-5 
6 5 

15-3 

14-6 
10-9 
13 I 


2 4 

10 
11 
1-1 
I-9 
1-5 
<•2 
1-6 
16 
IS 

1 3 

2 6 
2 6 
0 8 


1-4 
2 5 
2 9 
1-2 

1 7 
8-0 
1-2 
1-2 
1-4 
l-l 

2 1 

r-‘4 

2 4 
10 


1-8 
2-6 
0 7 

17 
2-0 
1-7 
I 5 
1-0 
IB 
1-7 

18 
I I 

I I 
1*7 
1-5 
1-2 
1-2 
12 
l-l 
l-t 
l-l 

IS 
1-5 
15 
I 7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 

I May I l<lay 

4 II 


May 


May 

4 II 

» i 9 


Ateh. Topeka... 
Can, Pi% .... 
Nnnsylvania.... 
Unton Pacifle ... 
Amer. Electric.. 
Am. Tol. B Tel.. 
Cone. Ediaon ... 
Ini. Tel. BTel. .. 
Western Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .. 
Am. ViscoM 

Anaconda . 

Bath. Steel. ... 

Boeing. 

Ceianese . . .. 

Chrysler. 

Col.'Pelmolive . 
Crown<Zeller . 
Distillers-Seag.. 

Douglas . 

Dow Chemical 
Ou Pont 
East Kodak .... 
Ford Motor ... 


349a I 33*1 
Sp I 54*2 
! 60*2 ' 57 
41*2 I 41 


37 

56 


:|38 
56«: 

. 37>e 37ie 
.1 75*4 1 77*a 
. 42*1 . 40>c 
. 80*4 I 9479 
.' 39V' 37*4 
. 53 517. 

. 65 , 64*4 

. 100*4 100*2 
. 90*4 I 85*a 
. 34*4 33 

. 145*4 I42S« 
. 78^ 769$ 

46*$ 43*4 

.24*4 23*2 

. 51 . 49*2 

. 31 , 30*. 

. 92*4 . 869$ 
. 75*4 73 

. 202 >200 
. 132*4 127 
. 489$ 47 


Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods. 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Hainz. 

Int. Bus. Mach. . 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel ■. 
Inter, Paper ... 
Kannecoti.. .. 
Litton Inds. ... 

Monsanto. 

Nat Distillers . 
Pan-Aitierican . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Cerpn .. 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shall Oil . ... 
Soceny<Mobil . 
Stand. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.l. . 
Union-Carbide 
U.S. Steel .... 
West. Electric , 
Woolwortli . , . 
Xerox . 


, 111*2 

71*4 

89 

i 47*$ 
52*4 
40 

548*3 

47'4 

95 

, 29*4 
121*3 

I 77 
I 34 
70 

i 61*4 
56 

, 56*$ 
63*2 


76*$ 
■ 62*3 
46*., 
I 58*4 
25*4 
249*2 


109*4 

719$ 

86*1 

46*4 

51*4 

1531*4 
; 44'4 

!?'* 

28*4 

118*2 

73*, 

lls: 

t!'* 

533 $ 

56*$ 

62*$ 

875, 
44*4 
74 
• 62 
45*, 
, S 8 '$ 
25'b 


Money Market Indicators 

Hie investment dollar premium rose sharply to reach a new high during the week. Interest rates 
in London showed Htue change, although there was a slight tendency to ease. Euro-dollar rates 
were unchanged and the decline in the cost of forward cover swung covered arbiitrage margind 
towards London. New York’s advantage in the Euro-dollar/local authority arbitrage fell to 
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SUmdard and Poor’s Indicts (1941-43- 10) 


1966 


42S 


j Govt. 

1 Yield 



J Industrials 


1 Bonds 

1 

Aprii 


98>li 

3-07 

83 08 

1 4-57 

10 

98-69 


82-90 

4-59 

I'"' 

17 

98-35 

! 3-06 1 

82 33 

4 65 

4 

1 95-75 

. 3-14 I 

! 82 52 

1 63 

II 

93-34 

■ 3-21 

1 

1 82 99 

4-S8 




Amount (£ million) 


9I-D.‘ty 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

' Allotted 1 
at Max. 
Rate" : 

Issue 

Out* 

standing 

1965 

9J-Dar 


s. 

d. 

, % 

2,260 0 

May 

7 

160 0 

371 4 

126 

2 57 

41 

Dec. 

17 

190 0 

310 9 

lie 

3 74 

49 , 

2,420 0 


23 

180-0 

345 1 

no 

5-88 

41 

2,410-0 

.. 

31 

ISO 0 

372 6 

no 

5-08 

20 

2.400 0 

1966 






2,390 0 

)an. 

7 

170-0 

287 9 

no 

5 20 

41 ' 

14 

170-0 

337-0 

109 

9 73 

48 

2,370-0 


21 

160-0 

36SI 

109 

8-33 

! 26 

1^‘Sl 


28 

150 0 

300 2 

109 

8 03 

17 

2.340 0 

Feb. 

4 

150 0 

287 9 

no 

1-22 

25 

2.310 0 


II 

1 ISO-O 

> 289 0 , 

III 

3 91 

19 



18 

1 160-0 

. 311 5 1 

112 

1-90 

'* 1 


M 

25 

160 0 

304 4 

112 

4 78 

21 I 

2,210 0 

Mar. 

4 

. 170-0 

' 332-7 1 

1 >12 

4-49 

1 19 , 

2.190 0 

II 

200-0 

413 9 

112 

2-26 

40 1 

2.180 0 


18 

180-0 

' 313-8 

112 

1-24 

41 

2,190-0 

.. 

25 

! 180-0 

324-1 

I 112 

0 95 

' 32 ' 

2,180 0 

Apr. 

, 

' 190 0 

316 9 ' 

‘ 111 

1e42 

1 43 

2.180 0 

7 

190-0 

340 9 

112 

1 33 

36 

2,190-0 


IS 

200-0 

334 3 

112 

1-44 

42 

2 . 210-0 


22 

200 - 1 ) 

. 218 3 1 

I >12 

7-60 

1 46 

2.240-0 

„ 

29 

I9p0 

3$6-5 1 

112 

9 03 

30 

2,280 0 


6 

' 190-0 

363-2 

1 112 

8 07 

1 . 

_U 20 _ 0 _ 


425 Industrials '—^High. 100 60 (Fou. 9). 
L«w. 92 29 (May 9) 


sacurfd 19 per cent. hl^«r tendBrs Iming allotted in full, 
Th* offer for this week was for £190 million 9Nday biHi. 


London 


% 

6 


Rank Rato (from 
7%. 3/6/65) . . 

Dapeeit ratoi : 

7 days' notka- 
Clearing banks . . 

Discount houses ... 

Local authorities 
3 months' fixed. 

Local authoniies 
Finance houses .... 

Call money: 

Clearing banks' 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread.. 

Market diecount ratea 
(3 months'); 

Treasury bills .... 5*$ 

Bank bills. 5 * 9 | 4-6 

Fine trade bills.... 7 - 7*2 

Euro-dollar depostco; 

7 days' notice. 5 * 4 - 5*4 

3 months'. 5 * 2-6 


4 

4 

6 '$ 

6 W,* 

7-^ 


1^1 

4*,-59, 


Nlay 11 

Euro-storling dopoeita : 

(in Pans)’ 

2 days' notice ., . 5 * 4 - 6'4 

3 months'. 6S$-7 

NEW YORK 

TroMury billa: 

May 4. 4-67 

May M . 4-63 


Bank bills. 5*13 

Certs, ol deposit 5*30 
Starling: 

Spot rate. 2 * 799 | 4 -"u 

Forward rate (3 

y months'). 9|6-7,$ 

Forward covar 
(3 months’): 

Annual int. cost **i 4 - 9 $ 
Invaetmont Currency: 
Investment $.. 257$% prem. 
Security £ . .. 11932% disc. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

Showinji the diffarenuals in rales on the particular £/$ assets, 
for ihf cost of forward exchange cover. 

In favour of: 
Last week- Tim 

Treasury billa. London 

Euro-dollar/UK local auth¬ 
ority loan,. N. York 

Bure-doMara.'Euro-Bteriini N, York 


London 

N. York *{$ 
London **32 





















































































THB BCXnib^jST MAY 14, 1966 



A piece ef rubber 
is stuffed 
with secrets.. 

and TraHaboiii knowirs them all! 


No possibility escapes the alert probing of 
our resourceful laboratories; research units 
fully equipped to solve all the special prob¬ 
lems involving industrial utilisation of rubber. 

The Treilaborg Rubber Company is one of 
the largest manufacturers of rubber and 
plastic goods in Europe, exporting all bver 
the world. 

Our modem factories, employing the latest, 
proven methods, are geared to the reHabla 
manufacturing of a large range of quality 
products, among which are tyrss of all 
sorts, as Vrpll as industrial goods, including 
highly specialized items for the mining end 
quarr^ng industries. 


IIREUENK 





TUB toOMOMIST IMY 3 








1 '' 

1 


1 


1 


■ ■ ■ I 



Life Is hard for a thief in the electronic age. 


No one knows this better than the 
thief who stole Peter Paul Rubens' 
priceless "Tdtes de N^gres” from 
Brussels' Museum of Ancient Art. 
He was caught in the act of 
telephoning ransom Instructions 
to the museum's curator. By 
dialling digit 1, the curator 
registered the calling number on 
the Identification circuit espe¬ 
cially installed for this purpose at 
police headquarters. The police 
radioed the nearest patrol car 
and, In minutes, the thief, arrested 
In a phone booth, was on his 
way to jail. ‘ 

This identification circuit was 
developed by ITT's Belgian 
subsidiary, Bell Telephone 


Manufacturing Company, and is 
normally used to automatically 
record long-distance phone calls 
and costs for billing purposes. 
ITT's German subsidiary.Standard 
Elektrik Lorenz, AQ, is also much 
involved Iri electronic law- 
enforcement, producing alarm 
systems, telex switching equip¬ 
ment. mobile radio and other 
audio communication equipment 
for law-enforcement agencies 
throughout Germany, in other 
European countries and overseas. 
Standard Telephones and 
Cables Limited, ITT’s British 
subsidiary, has recently completed 
two major law-enforeement 
installations: a remote-controlled 


alarm system for Securicor 
Limited, the U.K.'s largest security 
organization; and a new com¬ 
munications center consisting 
of an ISOO-extension telephone 
exchange and a 150-llne automatic 
teleprinter exchange for 
Scotland Yard. 

ITT is the world's largest Inter¬ 
national supplier of electronic 
and telecommunication equip¬ 
ment - for crime prevention and 
law enforcement, too. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp., New York, N.Y.' 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de I'Empereur. 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


In Europe since 1844 / employing mote then ISS/MO Europeene / 3Q cem- 
/ 110 plente / menufeeturing In vliiueily every oeuntiy In Free Europe 






THE ECONOMIST MAY 21, 1966 


7S3 


LETTERS 


Germany and Israel 

Sir— In “The Long Account” (May 7 th) 
your correspoi^em in Bonn evidently took 
puns to present a fair and factually correct 
piaure, and his sources supplied Mm with 
what are presumably precise figures on the 
various payments which the west German 
government is stated to have paid out to Jews 
in general and the state of Israel in particular. 
However, one cannot help noticing the omis¬ 
sion of any estimate of the damage Inflicted 
on those victims of Nazi Germany’s racial 
policies who were fortunate enough to sur¬ 
vive the war; arid the assets of tihose^and 
they were the majority—^who did not. 

The efforts of the west German govern¬ 
ment to lessen the sufferings of the survivors 
are praiseworthy. Equally praiseworthy is 
the reparations agreement with Israel. It is, 
however, essential that any evaluadon of these 
financial payments should be seen in the light 
of the actual material damage inflicted by 
the Hitler ^ime on European Jewry. A 
cautious estimate (and this fails to include 
personal possessions, enforced payments such 
as the “Jewish tax,” ransom money, the 
payments exacted from the victims for equip¬ 
ment subsequently used for their extermina¬ 
tion, and exploitation of concentration camp 
labour) would be somewhere between $27 
billion and $32 billion at 1930 currency 
values. This is based on evidence collated 
by the World Jewish Congress and other 
authoritative sources. 

Of course, there can be no compensation 
finandally for lives lost, and this does not 
enter into the issue. It must be understood 
however that the fact that a widow living in 
Tel Aviv receives a smallish pension for the 
murder of her husband, or that a man whose 
health was ruined in a camp was awarded 
compensation, has no relationship whatever 
with the economic negotiations between west 
Germany and Israel. To intcr-relate these 
facts and speak of Geraan aid is a mistake, 
and I cannot help feeling that your corre¬ 
spondent has fallen a victim to this error.— 
Yours faithfully Barnett J anker 

House of Commons, SWi 

Doctors* Pay 

Sir —Is the pay award to doctors a blow, as 
you assert (May 14 th), to the Governmem’** 
incomes policy ? First, that policy allowed 
for exceptions on grounds of falling man¬ 
power. The doctors* review body was faced 
with an actual decline in the number of 
doaors in general practice of 450 between 
October 1963 and the end of last year and a 
prospective decline, on present trends, of 
900 by the end of next year. Related to the 
growing population this decline could be 
disastrous. 

Secondly, the review body did not try to 
stem this decline by recommending an 
average increiue fbr the average doctor. The 
so-called doctors’ chatter, and now the pric¬ 
ing of it, have gone a long way towards 
relating pay to work done and responsibility 
borne. This, surely, is in accord with 


another ground for an exceptional pay in¬ 
crease : that “ the employees . . . make a 
direct contribution towards increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. . . .” Some of the higher cost of 
general practice will be directly, depend^t 
on doctors joining group practices, entering 
—or remaining in—unattractive areas, em¬ 
ploying ancillary help, and umlertatdiig 
preventive mediae like immunisation and 
the taking of cendcal smears. The doctor 
who will benefit least from the new pay 
structure will be the one with a targe list who 
runs a medicine shop in a lock-iq> surgery. 
The doctor who will benefit most will be 
the one who organises his practice effleiendy, 
undertakes spedal services and extra work 
and is at risk for twenty4our hours a day. 

It is always diflicult to relate F«y awards 
to professional workers to efficiency and 
higher productivity; the review body should 
be given the ctedk for having tried to do so. 
To assume that the average doctor will auto¬ 
matically get an extra £t,ooo a year for doing 
the same work in the same way is misleading. 
—^Yoiirs faithfully, P. George 

London, SEio 


Oxford 

Sir —^As a postgraduate student at Oxford I 
would dispute your assertion that “nobody 
could find much to say . . . for the shameful 
neglect of postgraduate students ’* (May 14 th). 

My own college makes available for post¬ 
graduates a separate middle common room, 
allows unlimited dining fadlilies in hall, 
organises a moral tutor for each postgraduate, 
and otherwise encourages a sense of com¬ 
munity life during the vacation as well as 
during term. It is also pioneering, with 
Balliol, an experimental joint residential 
scheme for graduates, to begin in Michaelmas 
1967 . It would be unrealistic to pretend that 
all colleges are as successful or as willing as 
this, but it would be most wrong to infer, 
from the problems of a few, the total failure 
of all Oxford colleges to provide for post¬ 
graduates. 

Concerning needs at university level, criti¬ 
cism is most often heard of the supervision 
system, library facilities and hours, and what 
might be loosely termed “graduate social 
facilities,” As regards supervision, it is worth 
remembering that the vocal dissatisfied few 
arc outnumbered by the inarticulates whose 
needs are very well met by the present 
system. Libraries pose a rather different 
problem, for here postgraduates* most urgent 
need is for better service during the vacation, 
and to the normal problems of lack of admin¬ 
istrative imagination must be added those of 
lack of finance. Finally, amid the claims of 
postgraduates for social facilities, there is 
nothing to stop them from joining under¬ 
graduate societies—such as the Union, very 
central and offering cheap meals during vaca¬ 
tion as well as term. 

To sonacone like myself (ex-Unilever, 
though post-Hcyworth vintage) the wo^er 
is not that the university has done so little, 
but that it has managed to accommodate so 


much in the way of change. Postgraduate 
numbers, as Pranks tdis us^ increased by 
70 per cent from 195^-59 to 1964 - 65 ^ I 
should be fascinated to see my friends in 
Unilever—or, for that matter, buaiiiess any¬ 
where—attempting to aocomniodaite, say, a 
70 per cent in^ease in output in seven y^s. 
—Yours faithfully, ]. F. Maitland-Jones 
St Ann^s College, Oxford 


lUioderia 

Sir—I n the light of your article “Talks 
About Talks ’* (April 30 th) attention should 
perhaps be drawn to some recent develop¬ 
ments in Rhodesia. 

On December z 8 , 1965 , those predomin¬ 
antly European private ^pols which have 
been permitted to accept African pupils were 
informed by the Smidi regime that they were 
now forbidden to accept any new African 
pupil for whom “arrangements had not 
already been made,” and that only those 
Africans already enrolled for 1966 could be 
taken. The official statement announced that 
in future all new applications for enrolment 
into schools already taking African pupils 
must be submitted to the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion for approval, and added that “ the ques¬ 
tion of the attendance of African pupils at 
European schools is a problem upon which a 
final decision has not yet been reached by 
Government.” The same official statement 
confirmed that two privately-run African 
secondary schools, catering for children un¬ 
able to find places in the normal school 
systems, would not be allowed to continue 
functioning in their present premises because 
these were in a “European” area. One of 
them was consequently obliged to close down. 

In February 1966 the Smith regime 
announced that a mission school, run by 
European volunteers for the African children 
of domestic servants living in the Salisbury 
suburb of Highlands, must close because it 
was sited in a European area. A spokesman 
for the Ministry of Mines and Lands said: 
“ It is against Government policy to have an 
African school in a European area.” Shortly 
aherwards the biulding was bulldozed down, 
leaving African Worshippers who had used 
it as a chapel on Sundays with no place in 
which to hold their services. 

The Secretary for Internal Affairs in a 
paper presented to a conference in Salisbury 
in February 1966 , stated that: “ If we accept 
at the outset that there is no solution to be 
found in racial integration, a fact that has 
demonstrated (sic) and proved in many parts 
of the world, then from the start wc must 
recognise and plan bn the basis of ultimate 
territorial segregation of the two major races 
—European and African.” 

Whereas prior to 1964 the African Educa¬ 
tion Vote in Rhodesia had been increasing at 
the rate of about 10 per ceht a^year, the esti¬ 
mated increase in 1 ^ 5-66 dropped to 4 per 
cent. Now the Smith regime plans to peg 
government expenditure bn 'African educa¬ 
tion to 2 per cent of the gross national pro¬ 
duct. But, because the population has been 
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growing famer ihan the economy. il>c national 
income per head in real terms declined from 
£724 in 1962 u> £69.7 in I963» •Pd the 
Minister of Finance announced last ycarthat 
in 1964 it had dropped again from £61.9 to 
£61 per head, so that pegging the African 
education vote to the GNP could mean a 
future decrease in the actual amount apenc 
per child. . 

On November 23, i 9 ^ the Mnuater of 
Education, Mr A. P. Smith, conUrmed that 
the Rliodeaian Front Ooveritment targets for 
African education then indnded full primary 
education for all as soon it possible, which 
objective he envisaiged being reached by 1972. 
and the achievement of full secondary 
academic educaiioa • four years' 

secondary) for the top 25 per cent of children 
completing primary education. The new 
policy cues this target down to i2i per cent. 
In future it is planned to prosdds a foMC-yl|r 
course of formal secondary education for only 
one eighth of those completing primal cdu- 
oatkni inatiad of for the quarter previously 
ehought 10 ** tvarrant full secondary acadcime 
education.*’ The other 12} per cent who 
could have hoped for four years' accondary 
oduoadon will now be channelled wkk a 
further 25 per cent of primary school leavers, 
into schools providing two-year courses of 
vocational preparadoiit” 

Under the igdi Constitution the frahchisc 
qualifications for the A Roll (which eleou 50 
of the 65 parliafnerKary scats) are such that 
the economically underprivileged' African 
section of the population can only hope to 
become A Roll voters by completing four 
years of secondary education. 'Fhus, in effect, 
the potential number of African A Roll 
voters is reduced by half. This fact seems 
partkulady relevant at a time when an en¬ 
trenchment of the 1961 Constitution com¬ 
bined with the “expansion” of African 
education is seen by some as a possible 
solution to the Rhodesian crisis.—Yours 
faithfully, Ew vkk Haodon 

Sith’shuryf Rhotfexim 


Sw—Mr Patrick Wall (May 71b) puts a great 
.strain on our credulity. He asserts: 

(1) That Rhodesia has sufficient oil—then 
why have they put the price up is 3d.? 

(2) That they have fcnind markets for their 
tobacco-^en why do they not publish 
the average price ? 

(3) That the Rhodesian economy is remark¬ 

ably buoyant—then why do they keep 
their people in blinkers ? 

There is one aspect of this bad business 
that has not been much ventilated. When 
in England last autumn Mr Smith saw some 
meml^rs of ihc Rhodesia lobby, what advice 
did they give him ? Did they assure him 
very earnestly that an illegal declaration 
would do grave and unnecessary injury to the 
colony ? Or arc they partly responsible for 
his ridiculous belief that sanctions would be 
a nine days’ wonder ” ? 

Has Mr Wall anything to say on this 
point?— Yours faithfully, H. B. Barwise 
Wheaiky, Oxfat'd 


Stock Options 

Sir—I n your note of May yih you have really 
fallen into a statement of what the law was 


\ v; A LE'FTKRS 

and MfcMW tlie Chancetlof'proposes to alter 
it. Yom state that ” The budget has a spe^l 
clause to ensure that benefits under stock 
option schemes are liable to income tax and 
surtax at the time options are granted, and 
not when they arc taken up.” The opposite, 
of course, is the case and it is now to be the 
date of exercise of the option which is to 
gpply.JLYours faithfully, A. G. McRain 

Ghsgowj C2 


Payroll Tax 

Sfli'—Of Uw various reservations and objec¬ 
tions raised in your comments on Mr 
Callaghan^ propo^ selective employmettt 
tax (May 7th), those dealmg with the dis¬ 
incentives to economic modi^saiiion seem 
to me to be the mofit rekvant 

The Uniited States experience is not always 
applicable in other aocteise8,..but I believe 
that our kssona are transferable in this in¬ 
stance. We have found, viieually wuhout 
excepdoB, that modernisataon becomes attrac¬ 
tive to management as labour becomes 
increasingly scarce and expensive. Only then 
is there the continuing pressure to substituie 
machines for men, and to rationalise produc¬ 
tion flows and fxocesses so that the scarce 
and expensive labour is employed as produc¬ 
tively as possible. 

The expected diversion of labour from 
service tb manufacturing employment may 
seem attractive to managers concerned in the 
short run with the increased demands of 
trade union bargainers. In the longer run, 
however, it will almost certainly be counter- 
produaive to Great Britain’s continuing 
efforts to expand expons and support sterling. 
—Yours faithfully, David J. Ashton 

Boston University 

Boston, Masstichusetts 


Presidential Assistants 

Sir —In “ Frustration of Consensus ” (April 
30th) your special correspondent makes a 
rather remarkable statement comparing Walt 
W. Rostow and McGeorge Bundy: he writes 
that Rostow is ” less imaginative ” than 
Bundy, and implies that the new presidential 
assistant was an inferior choice for the 
position. In point of fact, it would be almost 
impossible to conceive of a more imaginative 
public individual than Walt Rostow. In the 
White House Mr Bundy was unquestionably 
brilliant and able— per}iaps even more so 
than Dr Rostow (though it is much too early 
to judge). But the stream of cogent, 
influential and, yes, imaginadve ideas that 
has flowed from Dr Rostow’s mind in the 
past fifteen years makes one wonder when 
he is termed, of all ihix^s, less imaginative ” 
than my possible presidential assistant. 

Though McGeorge Bundy was certainly 
one of tlie more powerful figures in the 
American government, it would be erroneous 
indeed to suppose that he entered the White 
House with the same degree of power and 
prestige that he possessed three or four years 
later. Perhaps one important reason for 
Bundy's eminence under John F, Kennedy 
was the President's understandable frustration 
with the Department of State. Mr Kenedy 
did not have the opportunity to “revive'* 
State, so Bundy became ever nwvrt vital to 
him. 
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Lyndon Johnaon inhetited this vqry 
powerful Spidal Assktant ;and a somewliat 
flaccid State Departniem. Being jrdativeiy 
inexperienced in foreign affairs, the new 
President leaned heavily on Bundy, whose 
“power” may actually have grown in the 
early days of the “Great Society.” But as 
Johnson became increasingly familiar with 
work! problems, he became more and more 
confident of his 'ovm fUdgirient in these 
matters. 

One of the diiims Mr Johnson evidently 
determined to do with his new awareness of 
foreign policy was to “revive” the Sute 
Depaiimem (which remaiiis, after all, the 
traditional and logical agency through which 
to develop foreign policy}. Soon Mr Bundy 
wttt President-eka of the Pord Foundation 
W the wofd unodstakahly went out that the 
Secretary of Sate was, in future, to be the 
Secretary of Sate. 

Dr Rostow has now been appoimed a 
Special Assijkanr—and wi^h jesponsibilities 
more Bmiied than those of Mr Bundy, as the 
President has made clear enough, ^c^er 
Dr Rostow will display the truly remarkable 
political and adiiuniairative brilliance that 
characterised McGeorge Bundy remains to 
be seta But at least allow him a little time 
to esablkh his position befiare dismissing 
him as inferior.—Yours faithfully, 

WiLUAM Albert Turnage 
BMol Colhge, Oxford 


The Building Industry 

Sir—Y our reviewer (May 7th) of Professor 
Bowley’s book berates the building industry 
for not using prestressed concrete between 
the wars; he is wrong to do so. Prestressed 
concrete was the invention of one of the great 
civil engineers, Freyssinet, a Frenchman, Its 
first practical use, commercially insignificant, 
was in 1932, following which, from 1935 
the outbreak of war, it was used in a few 
major civil engineering works in France and 
Germany. 

In this country it was taken up by the 
War Office just prewar and by the Ministry 
of Transport early in the war, then by the 
railways. After the war, the peculiar con¬ 
tribution of this country to prestressing was 
precisely its application to building; the 
reduction of scale necessary raised many 
problems iti whose solution members of our 
building industry have been and still arc 
pioneers.— Yours faithfully, A. J. Harris 

London, SWi 


TWA 

Sir—I believe you were unduly harsh on 
Mr Howard Hughes (April ifith). Certainly 
Trans-World Airlines was losiiig money when 
the jets took over, but then so were all the 
other airlines, save a couple of exceptions. 
The new management also gets more credit 
than it is due: profit^ for all the major 
carriers, not just TWA’s, have risen drama¬ 
tically in the last few years. As for 
Mr Hughes* unorthodox operating methods, 
1 believe an orthodox man does not get to 
be worth one and a-bal f hillion dollars. Mr 
Hughes inidated TWA’s lucrative trans- 
atkmic routes, and he laid the groundwork 
for the great airline TWA is today.—Yours 
faithfully, Donald A. KiNRCks 

Tftronto 
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MANAGEMEMT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


SM p»g0S 902 td jfOf 


MediumI Heavy 
Engineering 


£5.000 



A company of about 800 
employees specialising in the 
manufacture of precision capital 
plant requires a Director and 
Oenefal Manager to assist the 
Managing Director whom he 
may expect to succeed. He will 
be specifically concerned with 
the planning, development and 
co-ordination of the marketing 
and production functions. The 
location is an attractive part 
of southern England. 

This is a new appointment and 
requires a well-qualified engineer 
who, ideally, also has a degree 
in Commerce. He should have 
had successful works manage¬ 
ment and marketing experience 
in a relevant field. The preferred 
age is around 40. 

An initial salary of the order 
of £5.000 is proposed. The 
company will provide a car 
and good pension and life 
assurance cover. 

Please write, in confidence, to: 
R. E, Brown (Ref: 81778165), 
Appointments Division, 

P-E Consulting Group 

12 Grosvenor Place, 

London, SWJ, 


msE, 

fO^ MAMAWMOtr 


up to £15,000 


for tho largest manufacturing subsidiary of a group of figtn anglnaarinj 
companies with a capital in excess of £10 million and e world wide maitot 
for its products. The subsidiary currently employs about 10.000 people In its 
factory complex end is engaged on mass production, machine and assembly 
operations. The Managing Director will be accoumabit for the complete 
control of production from the formulailon of the annual programme to the 
dispatch of tho finished product: He wi|l| however, have no responsibility 
for the marketing function; 

The ideal candidate, preferably between 35 and 50. wilt possibly have started 
his career as a graduate apprentice but format qualfficationa ore not 
mandaTory. His expeiience should have covered all aspects of production, 
ideally in automotive or light engineering but e candidate from the aircraft 
or electronic industries might also bo considered. He must have managed 
a largo manufacturing unit including responsibility for ffrianclai controt and 
profitability. The starting salary will be up to £15,000 with other conditions 
appropriate to tins level of appoiiuincm. Please contact G. C. Godfiey. 

Managoingnt Stiection Limited 17 Stratton Stftit London W1 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

Holding Company 

A recently formed Industrial Trust is seeking an experienced 
executive to fill the appointment of Managing Director. He 
will be required to appraise the potential of small or medium 
sized companies with a view to acquiring a substantial 
minority shareholding. He wilt be responsible for seeing that 
alt is going well with the Trust's investments and must be 
capable of stepping in and rectifying weaknesses if any 
become apparent. This latter role is the more important and 
will need a thorough knowledge of and experience in modern 
management. The ability to ensure efficient organisation 
and advise on manufacturing controls and a company's 
commercial activities is of greater importance than the 
possessiori of any particular professional qualification. 
Some experience as a Management Consultant would be 
valuable. The demands of this position, which will involve 
considerable travel within the United Kingdom, make it 
desirable that candidates should be in their forties. Salary 
will be a matter of negotiation between principals but would 
be in excess of £5,000. 

(Mr. David Young: Reference 15252.) 




Ati letters will be treated In strict confidence end should be 
eent to the consuttenl named quoting the reference number 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
EXECUTIVE SELECTION DIVISION 

KNIGHT8BRIDGE HOUSE 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW7 


A MEMBER OF THE INBUCON GROUP OF COMPANIES 


CHIEF PRODUCTION 
EXECUTIVE 

The SkcTko Ball Bearing Co, Ltd., Luton, wishes to fill 
the position of Chief Production Executive who will be 
responsible to the Managing Director for all production 
activities in the three factories employing 4,500 Work¬ 
people. He will also controt the purchasing, industrial 
engineering, works engineering (including tool making) 
and works planning departments. Candidates, aged 
around 40, must have a degree or professional qualiflca* 
tion, considerable experience in managing both. batch 
and long run production units^ and Trade Union 
negotiating experience. They must also be fully 
acquainted with modern production management 
techniques and used to working (o the discipline of 
budgetary and cost controls. 

A generous salary, commensurate with the responsibilities 
invoked, will be settled by negotiation. The Company 
offers very good conditions of service and a wide range 
of sUiff facilities. 

Please send full details of qualifications, experience and 
present salary to the Company*s advisers, quoting 
reference RJF/2281 on the envelope and letter. Full 
confidence is guaranteed, 

URWICK, ORR it PARTNERS LUX, 

40 Broadway, 

London, S.W«1« 
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^ truth 

Jnat whoever can maku tuu^ —„ ■ 


history of mankind. However 000 ^°*^*^* meaningful now than at a 166711745) 

Churchill machine too°tecZo^« ^Production teSnllc r! fndustrial 
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A WORLD LEADER J|S| MAr^UllLie COMPANY 


' leader JIM |\/|ACHIWC COMPANY 




the economist may 21, 1M6 



These certificates earn interest 
from the first year. 


As a three year security, interest 
(U.K. Income Tax free) is £4.0.1%, or £6.16.4% 
gross for standard rate tax payers 


Maximum holding £500, in addition 
to holdings of earlier issues 


‘The new National Savings Certificate provides 
a high-yield investment with absolute security’ 


Klh AUNlVSnSARy national SAVINGS 1916 ISOS 


hsuedbyth» Ntihntf Stviogi Comminne. London, W.C.2. 




IN HONG KONG—Nissho sells Japanese woolen yam to top sweater manufacturers. 

Nissho's local office recently concluded an agreement to import about 220,000 
pounds of Japanese woolen yarn, worth approximately £1.5 million stg., for two 
of Hong Kong's leading sweater manufacturing firms. The finished products will 
be exported to Europe and the United States. 

In over sixty of the world's principal trade centers tliere a/e experienced 
Nissho trade experts ready to talk business with you—whether your business 
be ships, metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general commodities. Why not 
have a talk with your local Nissho representative sometime soon. It could well 
be the most profitable chat you'll ever have. 

9 iNiiitssiiocd.1111 


Londail Otfle#: SASingti*ll St., L^ndoh t C.?. Tfrl; NATional 4991 B Hong Kong Offtco: Koom No. 1127 Central PIclg, 1 Hh Floor, Oueen'r Road. Central,Hong Kong TelJ 
222400, 226873, 227927.231460,232664, 236086 Hood Offkco: Migashi-ku, Osaka, Japan Cable Address NISSHOCONY OSAKA Tokyo Offico; Mar unouchi,‘Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Ovorseas Branch Offlcot; Los Angeles, New York, Toronto, Sao Paulo, Puenos A'res, Hambure, Pans, Johannesburg, Bombay, 
S»ingapore, Sydney, and SO other ciTte'.i throut^hcait lire vtorid. 














mixing business 


Ltyl^nd Truck 22 ions gross 


with pleasure - 

afl over the world 


From bustling capital cities —- to earth's remotest places, Leyland's tfn? 
international name for road transport. Quality engineering, advanced design 
and authentic Leyland service are the result of 70 years’ hard won experienca 
in one of the most competitive industries in the world. For luxury inter*ciCy 
travel and fast tranS'Continental transport — Leyland lead. On the 
international motoring front, brilliant Triuniph sports nnd saloon cars are 
enhancing a renowned reputation for superior performance and reliabtlity. In 
any language, Leyland means good business and extreme motoring pleasure 
— in fact, the best long term investment of alt I 

Write for full details of Leyland's world- wide distribution, sales and service. 



IntermeiorM^ synM of reKable aul^^ 


Upland Motor Corporation 





LiViANO MOTOft pOimSIlATIOM Loyland. Lancs. Esport Salas; Berkefey Squaro House, London W 1 England. 

Ova- !00 corr'ponifls includlrig Ls/tend Motors Lid., ACC Ltd, Albion Motois Lid. Sea ntneli Lom.js l»'J . SionoafO->Tnumpr; fnternebonal Lii 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN - 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 283-year ohl Mitsui Bank, 

The lirst Mitsui lixchange House was iounded in 1683. 
From it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 


We aie experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
jrtodem, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 



THE MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE; YURAKU CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

LONDON BRANCH! 

Wo. 35, Kins Street, London^ E.C, 2 
OTH ER OVE RSE AS BRA NCHES: 

NEW YORK • BANGKOK (2} • BOMBAY^INGAPORE 


5,000 catchy 
answers to one 
basic problem 

(licK, iire some of t hesis) 







'ii ""'I'' ' ' 

Whenever there’s a problem of connection you’ll find Oarr 
Fasteners coming op with the answer. Currently they’re working 
on 5,000 difflerent answers and producing u total oi 05 million 
parts aweek.BIostof them ate small and simple, but what they 
lack in inches they make np for in ingenuity — so don’t under* 
estimate them. In fact you’ll find them in anything from toys 
to furniture, from oars to electronic equipment. Ton eould 
probably make use of them yourseK. 


CARRm 

the firm with the best connections 


Slipltford, Netlinghatn T.I«phon« S.ndiact* 2661 
Sales offices: Wembley, Birmingham, Sale, Glasgow 


CAItIt PASTKNBfl 
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kHioodbusiness 
for a ^ man in Cardiff 

torattk 
aKtbe nay to London- 



ft doesn't make any business sense at all to route himself through 
London. Not when Aer Lingus picks him up at his local airport and 
flies him in the right direction - right from the start. 

Business men located out of London can fly from Birmingham, 

Blackpool, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Leeds, Uverpool or Manchester. 

To connect with the daily Irish International Shamrock jets to New 
York or Boston, Or the twice weekly flights {starting May 2) to ChIcaga 
or Montreai. 

This is the efficient way to go. The journey is shorter. And It follows 
that the ticket costs iess. These are facts. You can check them 
before you go. Together with fares and timings. With your travel 
agent. Or your local Aer Lingus office. What you can only discover by 
experience Is the food, the service, the friendly, relaxed feeling 
of flying Irish. Try us. 

We do tours to North America too. Bob Fitzsimons, Aer Lingus Tours Dept., 
517 Carnaby Street, London W.1 can 
teli you about our inciusive tours. 

Aer Lingus—the straightforward 
way to the States. 
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7ursinus (Koata Sear) - unique to Au^traha 

THI MOUHi HILL PHOPHIETAIV COlWAIfy IIIHTM 

Essiniton l»wi* Houst, 500 Bourte StfMt, Miltouiiw, Vi^rta, B»<»lr«lta 
Cahlf Mdrcu! ‘HEMATITE’, UelboMnt 
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Together... 


Energising the future 




In a future abqimdlng with new ideas, new industry, and new developments the demand will be 
for more power. The members of the Delta Group of Companies. Europe's leading manufacturers 
of non-ferrous metals, together provide a unique service tosthe industry that is energising our 
future, an industry that demands the finest materials and components to build the power 
stations and rdadors so ^ital to our future economic gronrth. 

THB DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

■AST aHfcSWWICM • LONDON • S.K.10 DAWTtHOUTW »TW««T • •mMIW0MAM 7 


nOt-USD FLATg. SHBET AND STNIF i CABLES 


HOT STAIdFINOS. FNESSINGS AND FORGINGS 



GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 


iNGlNEERS* AND PLUMBERS* BRASSFOUNDRY t TURNED PARTS 


NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MAfONRY INDUSTRIES 



sM/os/fiMS,‘tao^ 


A vl«w of the Past Breeder Reactor, Dounreay, Seotland 
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Gx>l, Iwojripu; njB^o^ 
opens May m Kiivwait... 

KUWAIT- 




%Li 


Your headquarters for business or pleasure travel 
in Kumil will be the new Kuwait-Sheraton Hotel — 
opening this May. It’s the most luxurious new 
hotel in the Middle East. 

■ Tallest hotel in Kuwait Nine stories high. Com* 
pletely air-conditioned. Swimming Pool. 

■ 142 lavishly-furnished guest rooms — all with 
private baths, private balconies. Spectacular view. 

■ Delightful penthouse restaurant with 
a dining terrace. Also a modern 

■ Banquet and meeting rooms 
accommodating groups from 
16 to 240. Smart shops right 

For Reservations, see 
Travel Agent or 
cell: In LONDON, 
: ^ western 7536 or 

Tk 9S22; in PARIS, 

BRUSSELS, 


..iW Aik 
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Whether you como 


to Switzerland to 


cycle or to watch 
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about putting power behind your business in Aiberica 


BOAC can fly you to the business centres of North America by VCIO to New York, 14 times a week. To Boston and Detroit 


Super VCIO—the most powerful civil jet flying... and flying 
qiiiet^oo! The Rolls-Royce powered Super VCIO is so ad¬ 
vanced, iyeaves its ow n noise behind I 
Toi^u^ower behind your business, BOAC flies the Super 


7 times a week. To Montreal and Chicago, 7 times a week. 

Here it is then. The quietest, most comfortable, most advanced 
way bf crossing the Atlantic. And flyingin the Super VCIO costs 
no more than the airfare you normally pay. Powerful stuff', eh! 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 

Sf bWClS OPERAUD FOR MAC'CUNARO IT BRITWH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH AIR CANADA 


AMD BOAC CUMARD 
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Not with Ky 

W HEN Marshal Ky Bew his marines into Da Nang last Saturday night be 
meant to pull the rug from under the Buddhists ; but it was President 
Johnson who found himself standing on thin air. It is not only Marshal Ky's 
personal credibility that was fatally damaged by this attempted double-cross. 
He deceived the Buddhist leaders, who knew he was arguing about the scope 
of the election promised by September (would it elect a new government, or 
just a constitution-drafting assembly ?), but did not know he would try to scrap 
the whole deal. He also, even more foolishly, deceived the Americans, who 
apparently had no warning of his pounce on Da Nang. 

In a war like Vietnam's a man can play dirty tricks and stilt qualify as a 
leader. But the really important thing that has been destroyed in this week’s 
mess is Marshal Ky’s standing as a leader capable of pushing ahead with the 
fight to keep §outh Vietnam out of communist hands. 

On Thursday the Buddhists of Da Nang and Hue were stilF unquelled, their 
leaders still unarrested, and the monks' suicide-pyres still ready for the match ; 
and the central Buddhist organisation in Saigon had declared itself for the 
rebels. From now on there will be no trust between the Buddhists and the 
marshal. And from now on the Buddhists know they can hamstring the 
country's military machine whenever they want, bringing one lot of South 
Vietnamese troops to glare over the barricades at another lot. The Vietnamese 
cannot fight a civil war inside a civil war. Marshal Ky’s claim to speak for 
the Vietnamese end of a joint Vieiname.se-American war effort no longer bears 
examination. 

There are three possible things for President Johnson to do. He could 
choose to back Marshal Ky through hell and high water on the argument that, 
whatever else the marshal lacks, he has the will to win against the communists. 
But this would almost certainly involve the Americans in fighting some of the 
people they went to Vietnam to defend. The militant Buddhists have learned 
how to use their power. Even if Thich Tri Quang is arrested, there will be 
other leaders who will sooner or later call the demonstrators out on the stieets 
again, and who will be able to count on the support of some units of the South 
Vietnamese army. The Americans cannot afford to uke sides. 

So Mr Johnson's second possible course of action would be to damn all 
the squabbling South Vietnamese factions and put the country under direct 
American administration. It is what some baffled Americans would like to do ; 
but it is quite simply a non-starter. This is not what the Americans arc in 
Vietnam for. The bloody business of drawing a line against the expansion of 
communist power needs the visible consent of the people who live in the 
place where the line is being drawn. 7'he consent can he made visible only 
through an independent South Vietnamese government. The Americans have 
been carrying more and more of the war on their shoulders this year. If they 
tried to run the country themselves, they would soon find they were fighting 
it almost alone. 

President Johnson really has no choice at all. Unless Marshal Ky can patch 
up a new compromise with the Buddhists, and one that sticks, Mr Johnson is 
obliged to drop him. Dropping Marshal Ky will not be easy. It was foolish 
of Mr Johnson to commit himself to this inflated man in Honolulu last January, 
as Mr Walter Lippmann said at the time ; this paper disagrees with Mr Lippmann 
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on many aspects of the Vietnam war, but on this he was dead 
right. But dropped Marshal Ky must be, if he goes on as 
he is now. It is essential for Mr Johnson to find a partner in 
Saigon capable of providing a political basis for the American 
war effort. This means a leader whose government has 
enough support to show that the reasons why the Americans 
sent an army into Vietnam last year are still valid. The 
Americans believe they went into Vietnam because a majority 
South Vietnamese wanted their help in preventing a com¬ 
munist takeover. The Economist thinks this is true. But it 
must also be seen to remain true: the government in Saigon 
must rest on a broad enough basis of consent for it to be 
able to survive without having to send its best troops to 
silence its non-communist critics. 

This necessary basis of consent can be tested in various 
ways. It can* be tested through the election still presumably 
due to be held by September (though this is going to be 
hdlisbly hard to organise: bow will the million refugees be 
fitted into the register ? how far out into the countryside can 
the polling stations be pushed without the Vwtcong stuffing 
the ballot boxes ?). But there is also a perfectly good rule-of- 
thumb test for telling whether a South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment is reasonably representative. It must be able to live 
with the Buddhists. Unless it can get on with its business 
without being constandy distracted by Buddhist demonstra¬ 
tions, or the threat of them, it is neidter a useful government 
nor a properly representative one. For the Saigod govern¬ 
ment to be able to live with the Buddhists does not mean 
that the cabinet must include Thkh Tri Quang. It does 
not even necessarily mean that it must exclude Marshal Ky, 
though it is hard to picture him coexisting with his Buddhist 
enemies. But at the very least it does mean that the member¬ 
ship and polidcal intendons of the present government must 
be chang^ enough to make it acceptable to the Buddhists, 
not least the Buddhists of Da Nang and HuA Otherwise the 
northern parts of South Vietnam will slip totally out of 
Saigon’s control into neutralism or worse. 


M X JOHNSON must use every bit of American influence to 
make sure this change is made. But it is necessary to 
be blunt about the dangers it involves. A new government 
broadened to get the support of the Buddhists will not be 
Marshal Ky’s gung-ho sort of government. It will include 
men, or will be influeoced by men, whose ideas about the 
war are different fnun President Johnson’s. They are men 
who do not have the intdlectual links to the West that the 
Catholics have, or the professional links the officers have. 
Some of them, appalled by the casualdes and by the prospect 
of slogging on for another two years or more, are plain war- 
weary. Others believe that by negotiating with the National 
Liberadon Front they can divide it, and bring the more 
moderate members of the front to accept the idea of an 
independent and neutral South Vietnam. (They may be 
right, but that is not the point; the point is that this is not 
yet American policy.) They are not communists, and do 
not want to embark on a policy that will end with the com¬ 
munists in control. But they are readier than any previous 
Saigon government has been to make concessions to get 
negotiations going. They would be willing to bring the 
Liberadon Front into die talks ; they would ptobaUy be will- 
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ing to allow it a place in South Vietnam’s polidcd system— 
and hope desperately that it would rest content with being a 
loyal opposidon. They would get on fine with Senator Robert 
Kennedy. President Johnson must now learn to live with 
them. This is the size of the change made necessary by 
Marshal Ky’s clumsy failure to be a leader. 

The difference between the Americans and the Buddhists 
is not yet big enough to cause a crisis. North Vietnam is 
still insisting that negodadons cannot start until the National 
Liberation Front is recognised as the only legitimate repre¬ 
sentative of the South Vietnamese people. The Venerable 
Tri Quang wiU tell Hanoi what to do with that. And even 
if the Buddhists wanted to end the war tomorrow, which 
they do not, they are not fools enough to think they could 
simply fling open the door and tell a quarter ci a million 
armed Americans to go tamely home. But, for all that, things 
wUl not be quite the same again. 


T e Vietnam war is a race between two processes. One 
process is the grinding down of the Vietcong and its 
North Vietnamese allies by the superior fire-power of the 
American army. The Americans could accelerate this process 
if they were willing to use their fire-power indiscriminately. 
But they have quite rigbdy chosen to limit civilian casualdes 
by using it very carefully indeed; so it will be well into 
1967, at the earliest, before they have a hope of reaching the 
clear military advantage they want. The other process is 
the growing war-weariness of the South Vietnamese, which 
from now on will be reflected in what the Saigon government 
says and does. Who will crack first ? Or rather: when the 
inevitable compromise is struck, who will have the edge ? 

It has always been plain that the war will have to end with 
a compromise. The Americans in Vietnam are strong enough 
to sit on their bases until Doomsday if they want to. The 
South Vietnamese who want their protecdon against the 
communists—they include the Catholics, the peasants who 
do not want to be coUecdvised, and the urban ti^dle class— 
look to most reasonable observers like a majority of the whole 
population. But the longer the fighting has gone on the more 
obvious it has become that a large minority of South Viet¬ 
namese tenaciously support the Vietcong. It may be a 
minority as large as the one that supported the- communist 
rebels in the Greek civil war. In Vietnam neither side can 
hope for a military victory so complete that it will be un¬ 
necessary to take the other side into account afterwards. The 
only quesdon is whether the eventual setdement will be one 
that leaves the communists in a position to capture total 
power after a brief face-saving interval (which was what the 
Russians seemed to be offering 18 months ago) or one that 
obliges the communists to remain an opposidon and defer 
their hopes for much longer (as the Greek communists were 
obliged to do). 

Nothing that has happened in the last week shakes the 
belief that most Soudi Vietnamese still want the war to end 
on terms that will give them a chance to organise themselves 
as a pon-communist society. What has happened is that the 
next government in Saigon wMl probably be readier to take 
risks in order to end the fighting than Marshal Ky has been. 
It may press for negotiations sooner. When the negotiations 
do start, it may be willing to offer the National Liberadon 
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Front easier terms than he would have done. The dangers 
are obvious. But the other side is being worn down too; 
the attrition of the Vietcong, and the demolition of North 
Vietnam, continue. Marshal Ky should go, because he has 
shown that he does not command the support of a majority 


In the Eye of the 

W ITH the seamen’s strike the British economy is passing 
through the hurricane belt, and Mr Wilson is carrying 
an umbrella. The Government must have the courage to 
use this nerve-racking crisis as an occasion f(» steering ijhe 
economy on to an entirely new tack, instead of merely waving 
the brolly about. 

This needs very clear, unpopular, thinking. Of course, 
there is one thing that should be said straightaway for Mr 
Wilson and Mr Gunter: it is much better for Britain’s long¬ 
term ectmomic health that the country should be resisting 
the strike than that it should have run away from it. The 
facts of the strike are that the shipowners have unfortunatdy 
made an ctfer well in excess of the national guiding light, 
following upon a grossly inflationary increase equivalent to 13 
per cent last year and increases of more than 30 per cent in 
the four years before that; but the executive of the seamen's 
union—^within which one particularly magnetic communist 
waterfront agitator has gained influence at the expense of the 
moderate leadership—^is standing out for another monster 
claim of 17 per cent. If there bad been yet another retreat, 
the British economy would indeed have been in for a fearful 
hiding. But the danger is that, so long as the battle is fought 
merely defensively, the country may still only be on to a hiding 
against a very isolated benefit. The terms of the battle should 
be bravely changed, so that the stake for which the Govern¬ 
ment is fighting should not merely be victory over this one 
union but a victory for a viable incomes policy throughout 
the economy. 

Some optimists have compared the seamen's strike to the 
London bus dispute df 1958, when successful resistance to 
Mr Cousins's union led on to the one really shining period of 
expansion of real incomes without centrally-bargained wage 
inflation in postwar British history. Uiifortunately, that 
analogy is too optimistic. In 1958 the bus strike came about 
because the Government of the day had the courage to inter¬ 
fere and veto the establishment of a committee of investigation 
which London Transport and the bus union bad platmed 
between them, in a joint union-employer attempt to send 
wages still higher. I'his time the crunch has not come because 
the Government is deliberately intervening in the seamen’s 
dispute in order to enforce a consistent policy of nationwide 
wage restraint. It has come—as there was dways a danger 
of it doing so long as the Government was following a weak 
internal mcomes policy—in an export industry. The ship¬ 
owners are not digging in thdr toes primarily because they 
think that Mr Gunter would be cross if they further increased 
their offer. They are doing so because, as shipping is an 
export industry which has to stay internationally competitive, 
they are already making very low profits ; the average return 


of his people. His successors will still be men who will not 
want to sec the communists win. If they acknowledge this 
in the way they govern, the race between the mounting weari¬ 
ness of the defending Vietnamese and the mounting weariness 
of the communist attackers will still end the right way. 


It is essential to use the seamen's strike to 
forge an eiBective incomes policy for all 
British industry. The Government needs 
to counter-attack 

on capital employed in British ship|»ng last year was afmut 
3 per cent, less than half the return that an investor can secure 
simply by putting his monqr into a gilt-edged s^rity. The 
seamen have, indeed, admitted this by asking for a Govern¬ 
ment subsidy. 

In itself, the fact that shipping is an export industry makes 
resistance to wage inflation there even more essential (as well, 
some may think, as making resistance to a strike more brave). 
But it also malm it even more obvious that there must be 
resistance to inflation in domestic industries, not just in export 
ones ; so long as there is no firm promise of such resistance, 
the seamen actually have something of a case for themselves. 
In an increasingly affluent society, workers need an increasing 
premium over average industrial earnings on land if they are 
to be persuaded to accept the disadvantages of going to sea, 
especially so long as outdated before-tbe-mast traditions per¬ 
sist on shipboard. Despite the recent pace of their own wage 
inflation, the pace of wage inflation on shore has made seamen 
feel that they are not getting this premium. They used to 
come ashore feeling considerably flusher than workers in land 
jobs ; now they feel that factory hands can often equal them 
in their spending, in addition to having much freer-and-easier 
working conditions. 


P ARTLY because of this real sense of grievance, many (though 
not all) seamen are obeying their union’s strike call 
with more enthusiasm- than some landlubbing trade unionists 
would. Moreover, seamen are by nature mobile between 
jobs. They are almost unique in often having large sums 
in their pockets as each man comes on strike straight from a 
paying-off day. They will be able, and probably willing, 
to travel around the country to pick up alternative emffoyment 
while the strike lasts. This could make the strike alarmingly 
durable. If the Government had vetoed the railway wage 
settlement of around 7 per cent last winter—as it should have 
done—a railway strike could probably have been beaten in 
a very short time ; railwaymen are not mobile, were not keen 
to strike, and the National Union of Railwaymen had not 
got any money. Because he compromised then, Mr Wilson 
now faces his crunch under much more awkward conditions: 
in an export mdustry, in an occupation where the workers are 
much better placed to hold out, and with a monster 17 per 
cent wage claim having been advertised to the world. 

The right way to meet this situation would have been for 
the Government to choose this moment to make a dramatic 
move towards introducing a stem and effective incomes policy 
throughout the national economy. Mr Wilson should have 
come to the television cameras this week to declare that the 


Storm 
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shipowners ha4 already and regrettably made a wage offer 
above the national guiding light^,; in present circumstances, he 
should have said he was prepared to allow this offer to stand 
but would not agree to an offer one penny larger, however 
long the strike lasted. Simultaneously, and most important, 
he should have announced that no other union would be 
allowed to secure a new centrally bargained wage claim in 
excess of the guiding light for the rest of this year; if neces¬ 
sary, he should have announced his intention to introduce 
a strengthened form of prices and incomes legislation to put 
this nationwide wage freeze into effect. The battle that is 
now joined on the seamen's dispute, with the whole world 
watching the eye of the storm, would then have become a 
ba^e for something really worthwhile, with the Government 
dr^acically back on the counter-offensivf;. Instead the battle 
is being treated as an isolated struggle—although still with 
possibly the gravest implications (see page 859)—and fought 
on what looks like very unfavourable ground, with the Oovern- 
ment strictly on the defensive. 

Even given that the Government had decided to fight this 
as an isolated dispute, Mr Wilson's telecast on Monday fell 
below the standards of deteriritnation that were needed. The 
country was given another example of the .Prime Minister's 
adept talent for running with both hounds and hare, and far 
too much with the hare. In an early passage of his speech, 
he said that the '' Government has not taken .and is not 
taking sides " in this dispute ; since the whole of his incomes 
policy depends on the shipewners standing fast, this was an 
Hudd remark. It is true that later Mr Wilson contradicted 
himself by assailing the union's claim as one that would 
breach the dykes of cur prices and incomes policy ; the 
pacifying earlier passage was intended for domestic Labour 
party consumption, and the more determined peroration for 
external banking consumption, but one can only hope that 
the wrong message has not once again been read in the wrong 


Nuclear Deadline 

I ndia's foreign minister spoke on May 10th ofthe passion¬ 
ately expressed desire of people all over the world to stop 
nuclear tests and nuclear proliferation." Up to a point, Mr 
Swaran Singh. Just at present, however, the proliferation is 
running well ahead of the passionate protest. The day Mr 
Swaran Singh used these words, the Geneva disarmament 
talks were once again adjourned without getting within sight 
of a non-proliferation treaty. The next day, he and his prime 
minister, finding themselves surrounded by leading figures in 
thdr own party who were passionately expressing a desire to 
extend nuclear proliferation to India, gave ground. If India's 
defence requirements made it necessary, Mrs Gandhi assured 
her cheering audience, India would go nuclear. Three days 
earlier, President Nasser had said much the same about Egypt 
in a television interview. In between these two statements, 
the Japanese government issued one reiterating that it had no 
present intention of making nuclear weapons—but ilso under¬ 
lining that Japan could make them any time it chose. 

While it was China's third test explosion that by chain 
reaction set off the Indian and Japanese declarations, the 
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places. Even in his description of the past history of the 
dispute, the Prime Minister said that last year's wage increase 
** represented, the shipowners say, an increase of 13 per cent, 
'fhis figure is challenged by the union, and I would not 
attempt to give a ruling on it." Since he is the statistician- 
head of a supposedly numerate government, why on earth 
not ? To the other unnerving aspects of this strike, there has 
now been added the even more unnerving impression that the 
C^verniiiient,dr^ 3 ^iDg wi^ offers of courts of inquiry, may not 
be standing suffickmly firm. 

This prognostication may be too gloomy. It may be that 
this last di^ch fight will yet provide a victory that turns the 
tide after years of drift and decay. But if Mr Wilson is 
still thinking about Dunkirk, bow much better it would have 
been if a modicum of government resolution before 1940 bad 
allowed that stand to take place on ground further forward 
and better fortified than those blasted sand dunes, with the 
world waiting to see whether the outcome would be rout or 
merely unexpectedly successful evacuation. Hew much better 
if Mr Wilson showed that he was ready in this crisis to push 
through an incomes policy for the whole country, to take 
action that would impress the world with his determin¬ 
ation when all eyes are upon him, Mr Wilson may complain 
that, since he is at least reristing a strike, this is negative 
criticism. It is not; it is pregnant with positive, if embarrass¬ 
ing, suggestions. And, if sterling weakens any further during 
this strike, he may be going to need some. There will then 
have to be further restrictive action ; and it would be much 
better to take it on the broad front of incomes policy, rather 
than by putting up taxation or Bank rate once again. 

An article on page 855 discusses hoiv the trend towards 
bigger ships is changing the nature oj the seaman's job. A 
special section of notes starting on page 859 gives a running 
commentary on the effects of the strike. 


Egyptian argument was based on the prospect of Israel piling 
up an annual bomb’s-worth of ptutonium produced by its 
24-megawatt reactor at Dimona in the Negev desert, for which 
there is a domestic source of uranium in the phosphates of 
the Dead Sea. In terms of potential plutonium output, India 
and Japan are far ahead of Israel. So, too, will Pakistan soon 
be, through the execution of its recent agreement with Canada 
for the construction of a big power reactor. And if India 
should follow China into the nuclear weapons race, would 
Pakistan be any further behind than it could help ? 

Has China's latest bang destroyed tht last hope of agtee^ 
ment on non-proliferation? So the Corriere della Sera of 
Milan says. But that is an over-simplified epitaph, in three 
respects. First, there is still a chance of concluding a non¬ 
proliferation treaty. Second, a treaty of this kind is only a 
part of the policy required to halt the nuclear spread. Several 
of the ncar-nudcar states have made it very clear, during the 
past year, that they will sign a treaty only on the understanding 
that the existing nuclear powers will proceed quickly to curb 
(and cut back) their own present ** vertical proltferationof 


There is very little time left before it will be im]possible 
to halt the spread of nuclear arms. Maybe only 
a couple of months 
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ever more powerful nuclear weaponry. Third, the Chinese 
test explosion is only one of die many portents which together 
confinn fears that there is very little time left before any halt 
at all will be impossible. 

At the last meeting in Geneva before the talks were sus¬ 
pended until mid-June, the chief American delegate unkindly 
reminded the Russians that it was their aid that started China 
off on its path to an independent nuclear strength, which now 
dismays them as much as, and perhaps more than, anybody 
else. It is generally assumed that the Russians will never 
consciously repeat tUs fatal error; but there have been two 
reminders within the past fortnight that even they cannot 
escape altogether from the complex of problems that beset a 
nuclear power with aspiring allies. Tlie Rumanians have 
officially denied the reports that they had made formal 
demands for drastic changes an relationships between the 
Warsaw pact states (see page 804). Rumanian sources never¬ 
theless indicate that some such strong representations are 
being made, and that one of their claims is that Russia ought 
to consult its allies about any use of nuclear arms, specifically 
when it is a question of Russian rockets being fired from 
allied soil. This suggests a close parallel to the pressure for 
nuclear consultation among western allies that has evoked the 
idea of the “ McNamara committee.” The other—less subtle 
—^reminder came with the going into operation on May 9th 
of cast Germany’s first nuclear power reactor. The clearing 
of a two-mile zone all round it is a striking feature of the 
security precautions. No doubt the Russians feel sure that 
Herr Ulbricht will not get far up the Chinese path, but are 
they so sure about all of “ their ” Germans ? And what 
precautions, one wonders, are they taking in hope of per¬ 
manently barring that path to their restive clients ? 


F our days before the Rheinsberg reactor went to work. 
Lord Chalfont told the Geneva conference that the 
obstacle to a non-proliferation treaty was the Russians’ “ obses¬ 
sive and vengeful ” anti-German attitude, which seemed to 
blind them to the real threat of nuclear spread across the 
world. The record of Soviet statements, both formal and 
informal, at Geneva and elsewhere, justifies this charge. The 
Russians have nof even yet shown any sign of taking their 
own draft treaty seriously. They have concentrated on the 
unfounded notion that the American draft would allow the 
(west) Germans eventually to acquire nuclear arms and use 
them oa their own initiative; They have denounced even the 
idea of German participation in Nato consultative bodies such 
as the proposed McNamara committee. 

The ironic upshot of their truly obsessive behaviour could 
well be that they will soon have lost the opportunity of getting 
any treaty at all, when the present American drah would in 
fact give them ample security against German acquisition of 
an independent nuclear arm. If no treaty is concluded, they 
will forfeit that security; they will be left to depend only 
on the voluntary pledges that have been given by the west 
Germans, whom they say they cannot trust. And if, in default 
oS a treaty (and partly also because of Russian aversion from 
the idea of the major nuclear powers joindy promising to help 
protect other states against nuclear threats), proliferation works 
its way across the world from Egypt to Japan, there will be 
growing pressure on any government in Bonn to join the rush. 
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Only in one respect can the recent Russian stalling tactics at 
Geneva be seen as hayihg had a rational basis. Assvp^ 
that the Russians have ^hiiinely been alarmed by the Nato 
projects for sharing nuclear hardware in joint forces, and 
assuming further that they could see how divided the western 
allies were about these projects, it made a certain amount of 
sense for Moscow to try to use the Geneva talks to ha^en 
their abandonment, and as far as possible to avoid commit^ng 
itself while they were still in the air. By npw, howeva, it is 
sufficiently clear not only that the original multilateral force 
project has reached the end of its long run, but. alro .that this 
is true of the Atlantic Nuclear Force too, the substhtite project 
that the British unenthusiastically offered during the MLF 
discussions and later, more enthusiasdcally, discarded. 

Officially, there still have to be denials of reports (like that 
in the New York Times of April 27th) that hardware sharing 
is a thought of the past. But the truth is recognised, in Bonn 
as in Washington and London. President jeffinson has 
instructed a group of American officials to re-survey the wfade 
Nato nuclear question, with the theoretical aim of seeing 
whether any new formula for “sharing.” could be made 
acceptable to all the allies concerned; but, denials 
notwithstanding, it is known that there is no such formula. 
Consultative arrangements arc the real topic at this summer’s 
discussions of the nuclear problem between Nato ministers. 
When Herr Erhard has had his talks in London next week ; 
when the Nato council has met in early June; when 
the Nato working group on nuclear planning (comprising Mr 
McNamara and the British, German, Italian and Turkish 
defence ministers) has met again in July—^then, the Russians 
can no longer expect to be taken at all seriously if they just go 
on muttering darkly about a plot to give the Germans “ a finger 
on the nuclear trigger,” and blocking a non-proliferation treaty 
on that ground. 

If they do go on that way, they will confirm what is as 
yet only a degree of suspicion that they simply dare not stand 
up to China's charges (restated by Mr Chou En-lai on May 
lotb) that they are conspiring with America to achieve a joint 
world hegemony through a non-proliferation treaty. And 
in that case there will be hardly any chance left of getting 
the treaty before it is too late. In aiiy case, the treaty ^ only 
one part of the compile of- actions needed to put an effective 
stop to nuclear spread. But it is the most lugent step, for it 
would at least give all the near-nuclear states some reason 
to pause for a time. And its urgency ought now to be vividly 
clear. By July, the last deadline will be very close. 


MOBILITY OF LABOUR 

Readers' attention is drawn to a new service which may 
be of interest to them and to international and British 
companies in search of executives suitable for the rrtost 
senior and responsible management positions. Details 
of companies’ requirements in this field will, from this 
week, appear in the early pages of The economist 
immediately opposite Letters to the Editor (page 785 in 
this issue). Advertisemanta will be accepted in this 
position only where they refer to posts carrying salaries 
in the range of £5,000 a year, and above. The wide 
eatection oA other appointments will continue to 
appear as usual (sea pages 902-907) 



Phantom War in the Desert 

1 


Y emeni tribesmen make war an art. A roy^st tribe 
evacuates a bill, a repuUicaa tribe takes over; some shots 
are fired in the air—and the Egyptian and Saudi Arabian 
governments fork out cash and ammunition. Nobody gets 
hurt unless by accideat, private feud or he ha[^)ens to be an 
Egyptian. Then die whMe dung repeats itself the other way 
round. The ma)or lustde for power that is now building up 
fast in die Arab world unfortunately lacks the neat routine 
of the Yemeiu operation; but it is in its way just as phanus- 
magotic. 

iAx Kosygin’s visit to ^pt has made k clear that Russia 
can coast dong happily with Egypt’s twin missions to spread 
oadond liberation socialism in the Arab world. But die 
Egyptians have to count on American support, not Russian, 
if dieir own devdopment is not to falter catastrophically. 
E^ypt can pinpoint its aim to harass the Brititii out of their 
ranauiing military beach-heads in Arabia; yet Egypt itself 
is now suspected of beiog under pressure ta prov^e base 
faculties for Russian warships. Attempts to divide Arab 
governments uco “ progressive ” and “ reactionary ** camps 
collapse in mid-seoteace. Even if the labels are accepted for 
die sake of argument, the l^yptlans are hard put to it to find 
good words lor dieir tevdutionaty aQies; the hereditary 
rulers, for their part, have been prudently inimical to Saudi 
Arab’s suggestion d an Islamic get-together. The Lebanese 
Quistians, say the Egyptians, are the only Arabs to have 
opeidy welcomed the idea of an Islamic alliance. Adenis and 
Yemenis alike plead for lar^-scale United Nations interven¬ 
tion in Southern Arabia ; they talk of UN peacekeeping forces 
as if sudi things could be whisded off the trees. And nobody, 
except perhaps the Saudis, has the remotest idea what to do 
about the gulf sheikhdoms when Britain, one day, gets out d 
the Persian Gulf. 

Yet it is not shadow-bmting, even if illusion and reality 
melt into one another. Egypt is going through a liattering 
rime, partly because of its shortage of foreign exchange, partly 
because of (he shock of cfiscovering the incompleteness of the 
1952 Kvolutkm. There is concern about the hold that the 
Moslem Brotherhood has managed to exert on young 
Egyptians; there is also a gteat fuss about scandals in the 
countryside (one or two big landowners have been found to 
own more land now than they did before the land rdorm) 
and in the army, where senior dficers have been caught mak¬ 
ing a packet from profiteering. AH this is Egkating to the 
government; the effects of the foreign exchange shortage are 
even more so. It is not diat goods are scarce in the shops ; 
the effwt at present is to stop people buying things, not to 
provide (hem with more. Hic pain of the exchmge shortage 
is that it brings home Eg3rpt’s dependence on the United 
States. If, as was falsely rumoured on the day Mr Ko^gin 
arrived, rile United States decided not to go on supfdymg 
Egyp widi sutplus wheat, the Egyptians would not starve 
(unlike India, has a strong central government and 

food would he kBimted and distributed). But k would tnemi 
that instead of keeping wkh riie bkth rate, economic 
^owrii would fall behind it. The distress this would cause 
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A battle is buiMing up in the Aeab 
WHMid and Britidn Is eauf^t in die 
niiddle of It: our special eorres^ 
pondent reports from the spot 

might not be cmifined to Egypt. A Kuwaiti oil magnat-a 
admiaed that the news of oil discoveries in Egypt brot^t 
him greater happiness than the news of fresh discoveries in 
Kuwait: he was talking good sense. 

This is not to say that Egypt, even a bitterly impoverished 
Eg]^, will pounce on some smaller and richer state: sudi 
things are not lyrical. M that can be said is riiat there is 
a general fastening of Arab safety belts against the possibility 
of a squall from Cairo. Egyptians are as convinced as ever 
that President Natser is the leader to whom nationalists in 
o^er Arab countries look fw guidance. Certainly thete is no 
rival star. Perhaps one main difference between the old knock¬ 
about days and now is that the guidance ” is mote dosely 
tied to a sodalist framework. Tte socialism is now called 
“sckorific” rather than “Arab,” but so far as most Arab 
countries are axocemed this is splitting hairs on a bald man. 
Egypt does not have the means, even if it has the desire, to 
push its pdirical and economic ideas through widely-spread 
and effective underground organisations. All the same, now 
riiat the era of brotherly meetings between Arab heads 6 t 
state seems to be at an end, Cairo will once again be trying 
to reach the ears of the “ peof^ " as opposed to their govern¬ 
ments. Qearly it is in the interest of Arab rulers who want 
to go on ruling to counter this as best they can: by trying 
to outbid Cairo as Syria is doing ; by muzzling the propaganda 
in a general stiffening of government as in Kuwait; by the 
defensive drawing-together that Saudi Arabia proposed. 


T oday, the battleground is Yemen and South Arabia; to¬ 
morrow k could be the Persian Gulf. Egyptians say they 
were dragged into the Yemeni conflict and there is no doubt 
that they mean it. It was a miscalculatkm; if ■ they had 
guessed what it would involve they would never have gone 
near the place. Now they are committed to the protection 
of a republican government and the only way of doing this 
is by force. The consolidation of <riieir troops in the south 
(and the abandoning of the phoney tribal war in the notrii) 
have enabled them so f» to reduce riieir forces from 70,000 
to about 40,000. The Jeddah agreement last year between 
President NiRser and King Faisal solved nothing because the 
two leaders interpreted the agreement in predsely opposite 
fashion. Nobody knew, for instance, who was to run Yemen 
during the vital period lea^g up to the promised referendum 
at the end of this year. Rancour has hardened on all sides. 
Egyptians storm pubUdy against Saudi Arabia for continuing 
to bdp the royalists; riieir private storming is against the 
ht^essness of trying to make something like a modem state 
out of Yemen. Yemenis, meanwhile, call down pditc curses 
on both the houses riiat are running thdr affain and have 
lost them riieir independence. 

The kindest thing anybody in Cairo says about Britain is 
riiat it has been caught in die Arab crossfire. Most Egyptians 
fadieve Britain is mote dkecriy responsible for the ^xnflict. 
It is aO made fo add up: the military backing for King Faisal; 
the help that went tlmiugh Befiian to the Yemeni roydists; 
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evea the bitiah ffieicenBriies who fought atoogside the 
royalistB. Whatever the Egyptians are now doing ki South 
AraiMB is presented as a reaction to what the British allowed 
to happen in Yemen. To compound the gloomy confusion, 
there is almost total mistrust: Egyptians just do not believe 
that the British will keep their wmd and get out of South 
Arabia by 1968. Adeni nadoaalists themselves are mote 
inclined to believe in British sincerity (or intelligence). They 
see the battle as deciding not whether the British stould go 
but what sort of government will be left in their place. And 
for this they, with Egyptian backing, are prepared to fight. 
The “ liberation army ” in Rattfan; the govecnment-in-exile 
in Yemen; all the unhappy signs oi struggle are ahead. It is 
a struggle that could be avened, say the Adenis, if the British 
would talk to the nationalists direct, and if the United Nations 
could find the men, the money and the will to sort out the 
sheikhdoou and sultanates. 

But if there is distrust of British intentitms in South Arabii, 
how will it be when Egypt turns its attention to the Persian 
Gulf ? It is not easy to disentangle the various reasons for 
keeping small British forces strimg along the Arabian coast. 
British army spokesmen on the spot arc clear; their tactical 
[banning is directed at defending Kuwait from an attack by 
Iraq. But Kuwaifs foreign minister is emphatic that his 
country is in no need of Briti^ defence. Certainly Kuwait 
has built up a surer defence by getting itself accepted as an 
independent state—or anyhow a fair imitation of one. All 
the same, most Kuwaitis are profoundly relieved that the 
British are diere to prevent the spread of the small fires that 
smoulder in nearby sheikhdoms. 

British politicians arc not as worried as they were about 
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defending Kuwait from difoct attadc: they talk now about 
the mayhem dut mi^ break out in the fiefa Gtde private 
estates dotted down coast !f there was nobody there to 
keep order. They have a point. Even Bahraini nau'onalists 
admit sadly that there would be a vacuum on the gulf if 
the British left. Bahrain is nearer statehood than the other 
sheikhdoms, but it has still a long way to go. Federation is 
talked of despondently but the sheikhdoms have sharp private 
quarrels with one anoher and anyhow, as another Bahraini 
said, what is the good of adding zero to zero to zero ? Saudi 
Arabia is a close and obvious answer, but King Faisal has yet 
to make his country socially md ptditically attractive to other 
Arabs. Educated young nationalists would look if they could 
to Cairo and a wider form of Arab unity, but this today seems 
wholly remote. They are angry young men without a cause. 

With Arab bellicosity builhng up, &itain's immediate 
pdlky is probably to dock the bullets—just in case they are 
not i^ntom. liiere are several ways of preparing for calmer 
times. The first essential is borii^ly familiar: to try all over 
again to build a bridge between Lmidon and Cairo that could 
stand the strain of conflicting interests. If there were trust, 
there might also be tderation—even toleratkin of the odd 
base or two if they were small, temporary and their aims 
specific. The Egyptians dislike what they see as Britain’s 
attempt to isolate its areas of special interest from the rest 
the Arab world, and to throw in its lot again with the pcinoes. 
It may be asking too much to suggest that Britain and Egypt 
might take a lesson in warfare from those arti^ 
Yemeni tribesmen. But h might hdp if they could try a litde 
experiment in not glaring throat-slitting at each other, and 
remember instead that foes need not always be foes. 
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INDONESIA 

Doves in 

A fter a great inafiy weeks of necessary 
dtUy-daUy, the Indonesian govern¬ 
ment has dianged its terms for pmee talks 
on the confrontation wkh Mahjm enou^ 
to make die talks worth hokhng. Indo¬ 
nesia's foreign minister said on Thursday 
that the two sides had agreed to meet» and 
that as far as he was concerned it could be 
“ tomorrow.” 

Until this week, Indonesia had been 
simply reiterating the terms that have, in 
the^, always on offer, tenns that the 
iVUa3r8ians could not accept. Now it 
appears—and while President Sukarno is 
stiU on the scene one cannot be more certain 
than thait-Hhnt Jakarta has decided that 
peace as worth a small loss of face. On 
Sunday, Dr Suktino, certainly not of his 
own volition, said he was ready to meet 
Tunku Abdul Rahman of Malajnia, and 
proposed that talks at ministerial level 
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should start. Yet he was still talking of 
“freedom” for Malaysia’s north Borneo 
territories of Sarawak and Sabah. But 
Tumday’s statement by the new Indonesian 
foreign minister, Mr Malik, changed this. 
Inck^sia’s insistence on a new testing of 
public opimoo in those territories has 
apparently been dropped—^though it may 
always be revived once the talks start. 

The response from Kuala Lumpur has 
been more welcosnuig than usual. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, who last week was angrily 
telling the British not to meddle in 
Malaysia’s affairs, has a^eed to the talks 
which Britain was meddling to gcL There 
is still some way to go: what Mr MaUk 
says to iournalists still has to be confirmed 
b^een governments. But here, unlike 
South Arabia, the governments’ private 
faces are likely to be softer, not harder, than 
their public ones. 


SOUTH ARABIA 

in the Open 

I T is too bad that South Arabia, whose 
problems are multi|de already, should 
have got caught up in an angi^ BrittA 
political squabble. The basic point in the 
confused Sandys-Wilaon afihir is that the 
South Arabian federal leaders beHeved, and 
were encouraged by the British on the spot 
to believe, that the dedsion to pull British 
troops out of Aden ^ 1968 did not neces¬ 
sarily mean the termination of their defence 
agreement with Britain. Convinced that 
somehow they were going on being sheltered 
under the British undi^Ia, they found it 
strategic to dii^e in with the rest of the 
Anb world hi making ritual noises against 
the Aden base itself In the House of 
Coaunoos on May roth Mr Wilson quoted 
one of these ritual nniaes (in het a remark 
made to a journalist by Sultan Sakh, the 
federal minister of ^ interior) while 
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leaving the preconditlop a dcatcning blank. 
How tbe Prime Minister hoped to get away 
with this sleight-of-hand is a mystet^ ip 
itself. 

On May X4th Mr Duncan Sandys, the 
former Colonial Secretary, whose very name 
brings nostalgic moisture to the eyes of a 
federal sheikh, slammed back at Mr Wilson. 
He accused the Prime Minister of grossly 
misleading Parliameiir, supporting his 
charge by quoting another statement by 
Sultan Saleh: this time a dismayed objec¬ 
tion to Britain’s betrayal of the federation. 
There is no doubt that the second statement, 
which was made last February, expresses 
the truer feelings of tbe federal leaders : 
whether it was wise (as distinct from poli¬ 
tically tactical) tb quote it now is another 
matter. The federal leaders have lately been, 
making efforts both to talk to the Adeni 
opi^tion and to appear as respectable 
nationalists themselves ; this exposure will 
not help them. 

If the affair ends up as an official vote of 
censure, one or two things will have to be 
made dear in the debate that follows. The 
first is that there can be no question of 
Britain committing itself to defend the 
federal rulers against their own opposition. 
Another arises from Britain’s treaties of 
protection with the Persian Gulf states, 
which are being quoted as reasons for 
providing similar arrangements with the 
federation. It would be more sensible, 
given the embarrassments in the gulf, to 
quote them as reasons for doing no such 
thing. 


EMPLOYMENT TAX 

First Retreat 

I T was said aficr the budget that the 
Prince of Wales would have to change his 
motto from “ I serve to “ 1 manufacture.” 
He has been partly preceded this week 
by the British agricultural industry. Mr 
Callaghan announced in his budget speech 
that the effects of the selective employment 
tax on agriculture would '' be offset so 
far as practicable through the normal 
machinery of the Annual [price] review.” 
These words '' so far as practicable ” put 
agriculture in a sort of second division of 
the neutral zone for the tax ; it would not get 
a new subsidy on its labour (of the sort that 
manufacturing industry is to get), but it 
would get most of its employment tax re¬ 
funded. Now Mr Peart has put agriculture 
mote specifically in the neutral class: the 
Government has “decided that the most 
satisfactory method of refunding the tax 
will be to make payment direct to indivi¬ 
dual farmers and growers.” 

There should be mixed feelings about 
this. On the one hand, the idea of refunds 
through the annual price review was 
thoroughly bad ; that review is supposed to 
beh used largely to influence agriculture to¬ 
wards ,^king the products in most demand, 
and i|,would have been harmful to get the 


notion of special reimbursement for labour- 
intensive parts of agriculture entangled with 
it. But it is a great pity that Mr Callag¬ 
han’s first retreat on the new tax should 
have been made so obviously to the in¬ 
dustry which is able to wield the biggest 
political pressure, instead of to the most 
deserving case. If one grants any theoretical 
argument for this discriminatory tax at all, 
agriculture is a bad industry to choose to 
absolve from an employment tax because it 
is already being subsidised in other direc¬ 
tions, and yet the Government wants it to 
lose labour (by 2.8 per cent a year according 
to the national plan). 

Farmers will say that it is cheek for a 
newspaper to pass this judgment when 
newspapermen are to be treated as “ manu¬ 
facturing ” workers after September; so 
that The Economist and others will get a 
7$. 6d. a week subsidy on all of us male 
workers who sit here “ manufacturing ” 
news and views, even though we too do not 
bear any purchase tax on our wares. The 
an.swer to that is simple. Of course it is 
an absurdity that newspapers and printing, 
which waste labour as much as anyl^dy, are 
to get the subsidy. They arc to get it partly 
because of a freak of industrial classification, 
but chiefly because-like agriculture— 
they arc a* pressure group of which the 
Ciovernment is afraid. However, a lot more 
half-blacks in this strange system will not 
make a white. 


POLICE 

Down to 49 

T hi- Home Secretary has plucked up 
courage to insist on the minimum amal¬ 
gamation of the local police forces of 
England and Wales. The reduction from 
117 to 49 which Mr Jenkins warns by next 
April has set off much heart-burning and 
grief among local authorities and chief con¬ 
stables, but they have had four years to 
steel themselves for the blow. Mr Jenkins 
has, in fact, done only a little more than the 
Willink commission recommended in 1962 
and, to judge by what he told the Commons 
on Wednesday, for pretty much the Willink 
reasons. Amalgamations will increase 
administrative efficiency by ending the more 
absurd parochial anomalies in regions such 
as Lancashire and the Thames valley; the 
police in the new groupings will have a 
better chance of tackling the motorised and 
technologically-minded criminal ; and the 
greater responsibility awarded to the new 
chief constables may eventually attract 
better recruits, including university gradu¬ 
ates, to the force. What Mr Jenkins has 
done ought to have been done sooner. 

And Mr Jenkins has not felt "able to go 
far enough. No doubt time will be needed 
to let the new groupings shake down and to 
pension off those chief constables who are 
simply not good enough to find a place 
under the new system. But the Home 
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Secrtcairy’s rights ought to be set publicly 
now on going a stage farther towar(& 12-15 
big regional groupings in this age of the 
motorway. He should be ready to act just 
as soon as a more rationalised structure 
emerges for local government itsdf. This 
is not a party issue. An increasing number 
of Conservatives would give their backing 
not only to regional police forces but to the 
establishment of a Queen’s Constabulary, 
whose efficiency would be a direct responsi¬ 
bility of the Home Secretary of tbe day. 
This greater Home Office interest would ^ 
backed up by a larger proportional contri¬ 
bution to police costs by the Treasury. 
Mir Jenkins rejected this on Wednesday. 
Yet the crime figures can be expected to 
allow the advocates of moving still closer 
towards a national police force to go on 
having the better of the argument in the 
years before any Home Secretary dares to 
tackle amalgamation again. 


NATO CRISIS 

Between the Acts 

A S the Nato governments prepare for the 
ministers’ meeting in Brussels from 
June 6th to 8rh, the crisis precipitated by 
France's withdrawal throws out rumours of 
dissension like sparks from a lighter. But 
it looks as if, for the present at least, there 
is less inflammable stuff around than the 
spectator would suppose. The fourteen 
other governments arc rather more than 
usually able to agree on tactics for dealing 
with France. The fuss over Britain's 
angling to get the Nato council moved to 
London seems to have been overdone, 
though it would nor have been if it had had 
the least chance of success. A better way of 
stoking up continental resentment*against 
a supposed Anglo-American conspiracy to 
run Nato could hardly have been imagined. 
It is dear that any new Nato headquarters 
must be somewhere in the Low Countries, 
possibly Brussels, despite the lack of enthu¬ 
siasm of the Belgian government. Britain's 
insistence on settling th= Nato crisis with¬ 
out bothering too much about French 
reactions may be influenced by old Anglo- 
French resentments. But when it comes to 
key questions like the continued stationing 
of French troops in Germany after July ist 
Bonn, not London, is in tbe thick of things. 
To judge by reports of the latest French 
note of May i8th the Franco-German talks 
are going badly. 

Tlie real arguments among the Four¬ 
teen arc likely to be about the future of 
alliance policy. When Dr Adenauer and 
Herr Strauss attack the German govern¬ 
ment’s attitude to General de Gaulle, they 
are not so much influencing present deci¬ 
sions as pleading for an ultimate European 
defence and political community based on 
France and Germany. When Lord Chal- 
font talks, as he did on May 13th, of Nato 
as an instrument for talks with Russia 
and its associates he is saying something 
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Why the American Express Card 
is tiie most satisfactory credit card for 
any Economist reader earning 
over £2,000 a year 


I F VOU’RE EARN 1 NG over £2,000 a year, you probably qual¬ 
ify for the privilege of carrying an American Express Card. And 
if that’s your salary, the odds are you travel and entertain rather 
a lot. 'That’s where an American Express C'ard can help you. Hecausc 
it’s easily the most internationally accepted of all credit cards. Clip 
tlie coupon below for full details and an application form. But first 
read these six points. 


l.Enterblininent, American E\prcss 
Ids you rntcrtaniou a truly international 
scale. Voii can take clients to sucli 
diverse top rcstiiiirants ns the Mirobcllc 
in London, the 'four trArj^ent in Paris, 
or tVie Four Seasons in New Vf»rk. Tlic 
choice of hotels is equally catholic. In 
London alone they include places like 
the Carlton Tower, the May Fair and llic 
Milton, In tl*ese, and thousands of 
others, you just show your Card*- and 
sign the bill. 

2* S erv lets # VS'herever in the world 
you may go, you can hire a secretary, 
gel theatre tkkets, shop for anytliing 
from rare wines to antique furniture— 
all on your American Express Card, 
^cause American Express have no 
lesstluin 127,000 different estahHshments 
f^rom New York to the Pacific Islands. 
Far more than any other credit card 
system. You can sign bills in almost 
any known currency, pay with one 
sterling cheque at the end of the 
month. 

3« Travel# Being the world's foremost 
travel organisation enables American 
Express to offer easily the world's best 
travel fadKtics. You can travd any- 
wtoe by plane, boat, tratn.or hired car 
and simply sacy 'charge it, piease^ And 
only American Express has a worid- 


M idc network of travel ofTxces to take trlf 
your travel arranttemants off your 
thoulders. All you do is show your 
Curd! 



4. StglMlKHFIy. Another unique 
American Express service. If lets you 
walk into the offices of international 
airlines’**, present your Card, and be 
away moments later on a flight half¬ 
way across the world. 

*Pim Am^ TWA^ Air France or Sabena^ 
for flights to, through or front USA, 
France, Belgium or Mexiat, Or all major 
doitmiic American airbnes. Deferred 
paynteni fadliiies are available aho on 
then airlines. 

5 #ll#Wrt 4 .Men wl>otravcl andenter* 
tain need proper records of what they 


spend. Only American E.xpress record* 
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which has little to do with the reorganisa¬ 
tion of Nato though much with it^ future 
outlook. When American politicians* like 
Senator Mansfield talk of withdrawing 
troop^ from Germany, they also arc 
pointing somewhere into the dim future. 

Tlie danger is that all these attitudes 
invert the old “ stick concept of Naio by 
supposing that all that is now needed is 
more carrot. But the very breadth of 
origin of their comments shows that in fact 
the trend towards a diplomacy of eastward 
probes is pretty general. The problem is 
to see that it is carried out with common 
sense and cohesion. This, not his supposed 
policies, is the argument against General 
dc Gaulle. This is why in some ways the 
most alarming tendea^ is that of the 
British and Americans to- call more and 
more loudly on the Germans to pay all the 
balancc-of-payments costs of their troops 
in the Federal Republic, and to add dark 
hints of the consequences if they fail to 
cough up. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 

Nov) One Step Back 

A nyone who imagined that Britain was 
inside the common market bar the 
shouting will have to think again after the 
speech made by M. Michel Dcbrd, the 
French finance minister, on May 13th. 
These days, not a word out of Paris can be 
taken at face value. But it dees seem signi¬ 
ficant that Mr George Brown had only to 
spread the news of the Labour party’s new 
intcre.st in Europe, at the European Free 
Trade Association meeting at Bergen a 
week ago, to induce the French to cool 
the tone of their welcome by several 
degrees. Could Britain break its links with 
America and the Commonwealth or revise 
the function of sterling, M. Debrd asked ? 
With Britain inside, he added, the common 
market would lean more to free trade and 
away from “common policies.” To a 
French audience, links with America and 
free trade for its own sake are both dirty 
ideas. Though M. Dcbr^ was duly 
ambiguous and did not really commit him¬ 
self, the reaction he was angling for is 
obvious. 

Why did he do it ? One motive is 
obviously the deepening shadow of the 
French parliamentary elections that are due 
by next April (see the report on page 810). 
The presidential election last December 
proved that it is necessary to beat the 
European drum in France to win the key 
right-of-centre vote. Accordingly, General 
de Gaulle let his ministers reach an agree¬ 
ment in Brussels on May loth on common 
market agriculture which fills France’s 
purse but in return commits it to still more 
European integration. Having gone through 
that hoop, he will not fail to cash in on the 
electoral proceeds of his uncharacteristic 
performance. M. Debra’s Europe-centred 
speech fits the mood. 


COMMENTARY 

la addition, the French (and all the comr 
mon market countries) doubtless want to 
ca^ the May agreement to its logical con¬ 
clusion of a full common farm and industrial 
market by July 1968^ and do not want out- 
siijll^rs tapping them on the shoulder before 
tten. , One could also be a hard-headed 
pessimkt and tot up General de Gaulle’s 
many reasons for always baulking at really 
letting Britain, a rival great power, into the 
European community. But the most in¬ 
triguing thought of all is suggested by M. 
Debra’s reference to “ common policies.” 
This carries associations, odd in a gaullist, of 
earlier French federalist arguments against 
British entry into Europe. It is the authen¬ 
tic voice of the bureaucratic and centralising 
French tradition (which M. Debr6 in some 
ways represents). Hus tradition reasserts 
itself in an integrationist direction eveiy 
time General de Gaulle relaxes his national¬ 
ism for a moment. It is fashionable today 
to talk of France and Britain as being at one 
in their suspicion of technocrats and 
“ jacobins ” in Brussels. But if, as is likely, 
Mr Wilson fails to drive a bargain with 
Grencral de Gaulle himself, he may well find 
the general’s successors transvcsticiscd once 
more as the champions of a political ” 
Europe. Can Mr Wilson steal those clothes 
from Mr Heath ? 


EFTA 

Rushing Slowly 

B ritain has stated its political will to 
go into the common market and last 
week got the blessing of its partners in Efta 
to make its bid, on its own terms. Now 
what ? There are conflicting pressures both 
within the cabinet and among Britain’s Efta 
partners as to how hard to press ahead. But 
two things seem clear. First, there will be 
no precipitous rush by Britain, especially 
after M. Debra's speech; a considerable 
period of preliminary probing and prepara¬ 
tion looks on the cards. Second, while 
Britain’s diak^c with the market proceeds, 
no one of its Efta panners—^with the 
obvious exception of Austria—will try to 
make a separate bid of its own. No one 
took seriously Mr Haekkerup’s threat that 
Denmark might jump the aim on aralying 
for membership of the Six if Britain dragged 
its feet. Given doubts about the reception 
that Danish fanners could expect from a 
common market without Britain, that did 
sound like idle talk. 

No doubt the Danes and the Norwegians 
would like to hurry Mr Brown along ; hints 
that the time horizon might be as long as 
two years or more does not please them. 
And they would be the first to follow hot¬ 
foot a rormal Britisih appljeation for full 
membership to the common market. But 
neither Sweden nor, more, especially, 
Switzerland is $0 keen. To be sure, if 
Britain does enter the market and others 
follow, these two reluctant suitors will have 
to make a bid for some link as well. Sweden 
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might even contemplate membersbip^r 
at any rate a much closer association than it 
was willing to consider a few years ago. 
From Stockholm, too« Brussels now seems a 
less fri^tening political animal. But these 
are decisions for the future. For the moment 
everyone is waitii^—and jockeying—^whilc 
Britain gets on with its polite pressures on 
the Six. What has been cleared up is that 
Mr Wilson’s chivalrous concern for Efta’s 
anti-European feelings need not stay his 
hand one moment longer. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

By Any Other Name •. 

I N 1940, the relief of old people without 
a pension, or whose pension was too 
small for them to live on, was transferred 
from the local authorities (who paid what 
was then called public assistance) to the 
Assistance Board. The effect was surpris¬ 
ing: instead of 400,000 people, nearly a 
million proved their claim to what was re¬ 
named a supplementary pension. Then 
in 1948 came another change. The Assis¬ 
tance Board became the National Assistance 
Board, and was made responsible for 
relieving anyone in need ; but because the 
national insurance benefles, including retire¬ 
ment pensions, were raised virtually to a 
subsistence level (excluding rent), the 
number of old people on what became 
national assistance fell in July, 194^, to 
about 500,000. Since then, pension rates 
have continued to rise by rather more than 
the cost of living ; but, with a more generous 
interpretation of need, the number of old 
people on national assistance has risen 
steadily, to 1,200,000 at the end of 1964. 

But it has often been said that all old 
people who might be eligible, for national 
assistance are not applying for it, cither 
through ignorance or because they disliked 
the stigma of the needs test. Will they be 
more likely to come forward now that the 
Ministry of National Insurance and the 
National Assistance Board are to be dis¬ 
banded, after this summer, in favour of a 
new Ministry of Social Security ? The 
Government claims that “the sharp dis¬ 
tinction ... in the administration of 
contributory and means-tested benefit ” will 
disappear. But the test for eligibility for 
the new supplementary pensions (the name 
has return^) is very like that for national 
assistance. More people—the Government 
thinks perhaps a quarter of a milUon more 
—will draw them, not because the old 
officials under a new name will go out to 
discover hidden poverty, but because, with 
a welcome but small rise of 5s. a week in 
the level of what used to be call^ national 
assistance, and a more generous disregard of 
resources, more will be eligible. The bigger 
these subsistence benefi:ts for the redly 
needy, and the fewer really needy people 
who fed too shy to daim them, the better. 
But is the administrative upheaval for what 
amounts to a change of name wonh while ? 
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New export documents system 
saves time, cuts costs. 

For free explanatory booklet 

Gall EXPORT IN1HU6ENCE 

at the Board of Trade 


ONCE, WHEN YOU WERE EXPORTING, yOUf lypist had tO pUt 
each form separately through her typewriter. Much of the 
same information had to be typed over and over again. 
So you suffered a loss in time, efficiency and patience. Not 
any more. Now there's a new system. Your typist types the 
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master document. Then she 

What’s ths sscrstT 

Rationalisation’s the secret, with a 
healthy dose of ingenuity. Plus full 
co-operation from every one of the 
agencies involved. 

The important forms have been 
designed to fit a single pattern. The 
single master copy, used in con¬ 
junction with a cleverly devised set 
of masks, will enable you to extract 
the information you need for each 
form. 

The masks arc coded clearly so 
they can be used only with relevant 
documents. Anyone can run the 
system after 10 minutes* instruction. 

The system will also work with a 
wide range of duplicating machines. 
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Space, comfort, economy - or to put it another 
the Mercedes-Benz 200D 

lo the highly successful 190 D that wfe made for 8 years. You Can 
see a lot of 200 D, 190 D, and other lIlercedes-Benz cars around. 
In fact. If you want proof of the long-lilS| and economy of Mercedes- 
Benz - you’ll find more than 450.0(|) lively pieces of evidence. 
Because in 1966, over 90% of all Mefcedes-Ben; cars made and 
registered since 1936 are still on the fpad. 
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Mercedes-Benz (Great Britain) Ltd. 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
£ TtMephone: ISUfwrtti 21S1 (20 Hniae) 

g EMporl enquiries; MAYfafr S578 


Some Mercedes-Benz cars are bigger, we also make cars 
lhat are faster. But nobody, including ourselves, makes another 
’ 'Bar.llkB the .200 D. It comMneit gomfort, space — and economy. 
To say nothing of the finesse in « thousand details that puts the 
Mercedes in its own small perfectionist class. 

We have been making diesel-engined cars since 1936, more 
than half a million so far. The 200 D is the sophisticated successor 
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THE WORLD 


Getting Bonn to 
foot the bill 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

VEN Anglo-German relations have their engaging moments of 
tendresse. While the west German chancellor is in London 
from next Monday to Wednesday, noting uneasily his hosts* glances 
at his purse, the city of Osnabriick will be observing British Week. 
Playing a straight bat on a sticky wicket, Her Britannic Majesty's 
ambassador observes gamely in a handbook published for the occa¬ 
sion that'' the historical tics between Great Britain and Osnabriick 
are extraordinarily strong. One has only to remember that, for 
example, George I, King of England and Hanover, died at Osna- 
briick; that Frederick, Duke of York, became prince-bishop of 
Osnabriick at the age of six ; and further that troops from Osna- 
briick . . . fought under Wellington at Waterloo." Not to be 
outdone, the Burgomaster of Osnabriick remarks that “ every tenth 
inhabitant of our city is an Englishman.” 

That, of course, is just the trouble. There are some 61,000 
British servicemen stationed in west Germany—51,000 soldiers, 
7,000 airmen and 3,000 manning the Berlin garrison. Some £90 
million has to be changed every year into German marks in order 
to keep the British troops where they arc. In his budget speech 
on May 3rd the Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted the defence 
white paper's reference to British policy on the Rhine Army. This 
was that it would be proper ro maintain British ground forces in 
Germany until an agreement had been reached on controlling arms 
in Europe, but only provided that some way was found of meeting 
their cost in foreign exchange. The House cheered when Mr 
Callaghan declared that the time had come ro ask the west German 
government to pay the whole of this cost. It cheered again when 
he added that the British government hoped to have initiated and 
concluded the ncccssayy negotiations by the autumn. 

There are to be no negotiations of any kind between Herr Erhard 
and Mr Wilson in London next week ; the German chancellor’s 
visit is to be seen as this year’s fulfilment of the loose arrange¬ 
ment by which the British and German heads of government meet 
annually to talk over this and that of common interest to their 
two countries. There is plenty to discuss in 1966. But since 
Mr Callaghan disclosed the scale of Britain’s financial expecta¬ 
tions—the tone of the announcement and of the response wao 
scarcely pleasing to Bonn—the problem of offsetting Rhine Army 
costs, either in cash or through increased German buying in Britain, 
is bound to be one of the more important subjects on next week’s 
agenda. It played a brief but similarly important part when Mr 
Wilson came to see Herr Erhard in Bonn in March 1965. Mr 
Wilson then used the occasion to remind Herr Erhard how vital 
it was to Britain’s financial stability that Germany's contribution 
to Rhine Army exchange costs should be more generous than it 
had been in the past. Three months later, after two days of hard 
talking in Bonn, the chief secretary to the Treasury, Mr John 
Diamond, obtained h German guarantee cf offset payments of 
£50 million a year (about 60 per cent of the current drain) for the 
three financial years 1964-67. 



It is likely that, by hook or by crook, Germany will have 
honoured the current agreement w'hen it runs out in March 1967. 
Yet it has not always been easy for Britain to supply the kind 
of goods that Germany would like to buy in order to provide the 
balancing marks. (One device has been for Bonn to order from 
Britain certain components of Germany’s aid to the developing 
countries.) And it is unlikely that Herr Erhard would be ready 
to jump now at a British proposal for immediate negotiations for 
a new agreement that would offset Rhine Army exchange costs 
by a hundred per cent, as from next autumn. There is under¬ 
standing in Bonn for Britain’s difficulties, but not a wholly un¬ 
reserved sympathy. At the time of the Queen’s visit to Germany 
a year ago the federal minister of economics, Herr Schmiicker, 
suggested that Britain might master its payments problem sooner 
were the country to cultivate a " stronger will to export.” A 
stronger will has since been developing. But it is unfortunate that 
Herr Erhard’s visit will coincide with the second week of the 
seamen’s strike. Your correspondent noted when Mr Diamond 
was in Bonn a year ago that “ Britain’s frequent strikes have been 
undermining the confidence of German buyers." 

Mr Callaghan’s prospects of obtaining full satisfaction from 
Germany have been diminished by a simultaneous demand from 
Washington that America too should be compensated in full for the 
foreign currency expenditure of the American forces stationed in 
west Germany. The bill is four times greater than Britain’s. 
In Washington last weekend Mr McNamara, the American defence 
secretary, warned Herr von Hassel, the German defence minister, 
that the American forces in Germany might have to be reduced 
if Bonn failed to honour its commitments. Under the current two- 
year agreement Bonn has undertaken to buy arms and equipment 
in the United States for a sum of 2,700 million marks a year (about 
£245 million). Orders are still lacking to cover ^,400 million 
marks in this two-year period, and at present no more are in sight. 
Bonn is in something of a quandary. Its obligation to buy so much 
military equipment from America is the chief reason why it has 
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not been abk to take more from Eritain. It ako constitutes a grave 
disadvantage to German industry, particularly the airerah industry. 

Two outstanding topics that HlhiLErha^ himself can be ex¬ 
pected to want to discuss with Mr Wilson next week are the future 
of Nato and Britain’s latest thinking about the European ccmimon 
market. Hitherto the British and German governments have been 
of much the same mind about the means of trying to avert a 


FRANCE 

The Ides of March 

BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

N May 5th M. Mitterrand, the surprisingly successful candi¬ 
date put up by the French left against G^cral de GauUc in 
the piresidcnttal elections last Decemberj set up a ’’ shadow cabinet.” 
He was trying, in would-be British style, to stress his role as head 
of the loyal opposition.” The gauUists damned his effort with 
withering praise as a good pabUc relations gimmick ” and to 
some extent they were right—so right that it has fallen rather flat. 

M. Mitterrand is not really the limder of a French loyal opposi¬ 
tion (there are too many of t^m) tM even of the left. The parties 
of his FddAration democruie et socUlUte polled^ only 20 per cent 
of the votes at the last parliamentary elections, in Novemb^ 1962, 
noticeably kss then the Communists. Moreover, M. Mitterrand’s 
team is led by some disappointingly familiar leaders of die Socialist 
and Radical parties which form the major part of his federation. 
The spokesman for foreign affairs and defence is the Socialist 
secretary-general, M. Guy Mollet, of Suez and Algerian fame. 
The spokesman for education is M. Ren£ Billercs, the Radical leader 
(in so far as there is one), who is equally Fourth Republic in aura. 
These were hardly those brand-new faces straining with that 
beyond-de-Gaulle-to-the-scventies look for which the voters are 
presumably hungering. Some people wonder why M. Mitterrand 
took the risk of making the gesture at all. 

There are probably several answers—one of them ihc need to 
keep one step ahead of the wily M. Mollet if he can—but ulti¬ 
mately they all lead to the fact that French politics are dominated 
by the parliamentary polls due before next April. The presidential 
election of last December did not put an end to political uncer¬ 
tainty. On the contrary, by revealing a weakening orthe gaullist 
position, it added new interest to the forthcoming parliamentary 
elections. The government must now try to recover sufficiently 
to repeat its successful perronnance of 1962 and provide General 
de Gaulle with a docile National Assembly. The opposition, or 
rather oppositions, now see a glimmer of hope that they might 
turn the tables on the general and put him on the spot. 

The gaullist UNR (Union pour la Nouvelle Repuhlique) scored 
an unprecedented triumph in November 1962. With 231 deputies 
in the present National Assembly, it is only eleven short ^ the 
required absolute majority (242). With the reliable support of 33 
republicains independants, it exceeds that mark comfortably. But 
this majority is precarious. Many of its seats are marginal. If 
the gaullists were to lose, say, thirty seats, they could still possibly 
muster a majority by inducing individual deputies to join them. 
Were they to lose about fifty scats the problem would be different. 
General de Gaulle would cither have to make concessions to 
broaden the alliance, or dissolve the assembly (and run the risk of 
a second defeat), or use Article 16 cf the constitution to assume 
dictatorial powers. He might be tempted to use all three devices in 
succession. 

TTie French president is now legally entitled to dissolve the 
assembly when he chooses. There is, however, one constitu¬ 
tional limit to his power. If he dissolves one assembly he must 
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weakening of Nato in the face of Presi^i de Gaulle’s wayward¬ 
ness. But it emerged in the course of Heir von Hand’s vidt to 
Washington it the weekend that Germany is aiding with the United 
States in opposing the transfer of the Nato council to London. 
As for the common market, Herr Erhard, always a staunch advocate 
cl British membership, is naturally hoping to bear more of the 
Labour government’s budding intentions. 
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put up with its successor for at least a year. This is why the 
odds, in Paris, arc strongly against a snap election. General de 
Gaulle, say the pundits, can perfectly well put up with the present 
obedient chamber till the very end and stage the general election 
when it is due, that is to say in the two months preceding April 3, 

1967. 

On the other hand, the general is expected to tinker with the 
electoral law. At one stage it was even thought that the whole 
electoral system would be overhauled, constituencies carved up 
and so on. The view now prevails that the government finds the 
law as it stands favourable enough, provid;:d it is altered in one 
rc.specc. The number of candidates allowed to stand in the second 
ballot is to be compulsorily limited to two. French deputies, like 
British members of parliament, are now elected in single-member 
constituencies. But they are, in general, elected in two stages. 
In the first ballot an absdutc majuiity is required; iti the second, 
a i>impk majority is enough. The French method has the advan- 
uge that you can plump for your real favourite the first time and 
then vote '' seriously ” in the second ballot. 

It is not quite true that the results of the first ballot do not 
matter. Candidates of various parties are jockeying for position. 
Triangular battles in the second ballot arc the exception rather 
than the rule. In general, conservative electors vote for the man 
who came top on their side in the name of '' national unity,” and 
left-wing voters choose their top man in the name of '' republican 
discipline.” 

This is the framework within which the gaullist UNR scored 
its last electcHral success. Before the parliamentary poll of 1962. 
which was preceded by a referendum, there was much talk of 
reviving the '' third force ” with a coalition stretching from 
Soqjaiists to conservatives. This planning did not survive ffie first 
ballot. The UNR, with 31.9 per cent of the votes cast, emerged 
as the obvious leader on die conservative side. This, in turn, drove 
Socialists and Radicals to seek defensive alliances with the Com¬ 
munists so as to avoid a rout. With This two-way division, the third 
force was buried between ballots. 
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This wrapper is made of paper 



Why not make the blade of paper too? 


Far-fctched? On Ihc contrary, the present 
scope of paper is far wider than is generally 
realised. Power plant. Ocean cable. Space 
project. You name it. In one form or an¬ 
other, paper’s probably there. 

And why this ubiquity? Simply because 
paper lends itself to so many processes. 
Piocesscs W'hich leave it as hard and rigid 
as steel. As soft and supple as si Ik. As crease 


resistant as nylon. As w'arm as wool. All 
this is happening now, so the future looks 
pretty exciting. 

Certainly TuUis Russell are working to 
that end. Having been in the paper-mak¬ 
ing business for ! 57 years, their know ledge 
of paper today is immense. And having 
some of the world's biggest and best- 
equipped research departments at their 


disposal, Tullis Russell technologists arc 
well-placed to shape the future in paper. 

l or that very reason they would like to 
hear of any technical problem—however 
dilhcull that paper might help to solve. 
Who knows? Yours might be the very one 
that opens up a whole new field that cvcii 
Tullis Russell haven't thought of yet. 



Tullis Kussell 


SHAPE THE FUTURE IN PAPER 


Tulli, Russell * Co, Lid • Aochmoly usd Rotbes ' MuUuoli • Fife ■ Scottaod ■ M«rki«ll 471 
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It can’t be the view— 

Curious isn't it? Travelling this way to New York 
takes 5 days and isn't cheap. 

Yet 163,227 people a year cross the Atlantic like this. 
And come back for more, again and again. 

Can't be the view. 

So what is it? 


163,227 is the number of people a year who sail 
the Atlantic with Cunard. 

Better ask one of them. They'll tell you. 
Cunard—the greatest ships in the world. 

The world's greatest hosts. 


Queen Mary Or Queen Elizabeth 
sails every week to New York. Weekly sailings to Canada too. 
Your travel agent can book vou. 
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But the pmtdentki efectko of tot December suggested another 
pattern a^d didie wUch ooiikl be more dangerous for General de 
Gaulle. This time the Socialists and the Radicals did not wait 
till the second ballot to vote together with the Communists for 
M. Mitterrand. At the same time M. Lecanuct captured a bigger 
proportion of the potentially gauUist vote than was originally ex¬ 
pected. General de Gaulle was thus forced into a second ballot, 
which he duly won. But the UNR, which is only a reflection of 
the genera], has not the same power of attraction as he has. 

Besides, in the presidential election all the other candidates 
except the first two were automatically eliminated before the second 
ballof. So to prevent the viotory of a united left over the divided 
right^which in ksclf would be a reversal of the French political 


m 

pattern of the last twenty years—the government is expected to 
introduce the same provision into the parliamentary poll. In this 
way gaullist strategists hope to elimtnate, or at least to 
diminish, the threat contained in the intervention of M. I^canuet 
and his friends. 

But when deputies arc elected by a majority vote and not, 
as under the Fourth Republic, by proportional representation, a 
small swing in voting can bring about a big switch in seats. Besides, 
as France does not have a two-party system^ the ruling party must 
beware not only of outright opponents but also of similar political 
groups which tap voters of a similar hue. The gaullists will have 
to look all round them for potential rivals. Controlling the out¬ 
come will not be easy. 
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CHINA 

Cautionary 
tales by 
Teng To 

E very Chinese emperor has had his 
scholar-curmudgeons, and Mr Mao has 
Mr Teng To. Like millennia of mandarins 
before him, Mr Teng believes that a 
scholar’s duty is to advise the ruler and that 
the ruler’s duty is to listen. Like hundreds 
of rulers before him, Mr Mao could not 
care less about advice nor dees he look 
kindly on self-appointed advisers. So Mr 
Teng followed his predecessors’ example 
and cloaked his advice in fables and 
parables, poems and historical anecdotes. 
He thereby worked off some of his frustra¬ 
tions, and passed on his ideas to his 
colleagues, hoping that they would also 
reach someone in the ruling circle who 
might act on them. 

Scholar-curmudgeons in old China were 
often allowed to go on with their scribbling 
for years either because the ruler did not 
feel strong enough to suppress them or be¬ 
cause they were too insignificant to bother 
about. But if the ruler lelt they might cause 
unrest in the land, then the scholars were 
silenced and that was the end of that fable. 

Mr Teng To did his writing in 1961 and 
1962, after he had lost his job as editor of 
the People's Daily bur while he was still 
editing the Peking party magazine. Front 
Line, and was a secretary of the Peking 
municipal party committee. He produced 
two columns, Night Chat at Yen Shan ” 
and “ Annals of the Three-Household Vil¬ 
lage,” the latter in collaboration with Mr 
Wu Han and Mr Liao Mo-sha. The year 
1961 was a time of troubles in China; the 
economy lay shattered after the failure of 
the great leap forward,” and the party was 
trying to refit itself and its policies. 
" Demons and devils ” took this opportunity 
to attack it from every side until in Septem¬ 
ber, 1962, Mr Mao issued a call for renewed 
class struggle. This was a signal to Mr Teng 
and others that their scribbling would have 
to stop, and so It did. This would have been 
the end of the story except that the rulers 
still feared their influence. And so, years 



Hicn Fung had his critics too 


later, the old articles are brought to light 
again and the language of fable is stripped 
off to reveal the writer who had dared to 
criticise the king. 

Mr Teng To has now been sized upon 
as “ the leader of the anti-party anti-socialist 
gang ” conspiring with Mr Wu and Mr Liao 
“ to overthrow our party and realise the res¬ 
toration of capitalism.” For nearly two 
weeks every Peking newspaper has devoted 
pages to progressive revelations of his in¬ 
iquity. Last weekend the army newspaper. 
Liberation Army Daily, and the so-called 
intellectuals’ newspaper, Kwangtmng Daily, 
finally published lengthy extracts from the 
offending four-year-old articles. 

In content as well as in form, Mr Teng’s 
commentaries recall the traditional scholar’s 
reproaches to the throne. ** It is only a wild 
dream of foolish men to know everything 
and possess inexhaustible wisdom,” Mr 
Teng wrote. He cited the case of the noted 
scholar who advised the emperor to adopt 
and make full use of the ideas provided by 
the scholars and the masses.” The scholar’s 
suggestion that it is unnecessary for your 
excellency to work out ideas by yourself” 
was wor^y of note, he said. In anodiK^r 
article be discussed a famous reforming 
prime minister. Wang An-shih. who had 


many new ideas, but one great shortcoming: 
” he was not open-minded.” 

Mr Teng was cenainly aiming at the doc¬ 
trine of party infallibility. But in the con¬ 
text of 1961 his parable.s appear as pointed 
attacks on the policies of the great leap 
forw^ard and the party’s refusal to admit its 
mistakes. One of rhe theowrtical bases of 
the ** leap ” was Mr Mao’s belief in 

psychological factors/’ meaning that right- 
thinking men can overcome any obstacle. 
Did it not, Mr Teng asked, sound like the 
mountain sparrow who flies out to sea boast¬ 
ing that he is going to light a fire that will 
dry up the ocean? 

The favourite method of leaping forward 
was to use vast amounts of labour on build¬ 
ing projects. Mr Teng, however, wrote with 
approval of ancient politicians who had 

discovered the so-called limit of employ¬ 
ing people’s labour,” and had made it a 
rule that only one per cent of the labour 
force should be used for capital construc¬ 
tion. 

Hi.s most complicated talc, and the one 
which seems to have puzzled and annoyed 
his critics most, was a Ming story of a man 
suffering from amnesia, who tripped over 
his own arrows and thought someone was 
shooting at him, and then stepped in his 
own dung. Mr Teng wrote that “ those who 
suffer from this disease swallow their own 
words and become untrustworthy,” and 
that, if the symptoms appear in an extreme 
form, **the patients must take a complete 
rest, say nothing and do nothing”; other¬ 
wise ” the results, will be quite disastrous.” 
He was probably referring to the party’s 
attitude after the **leap,” its convenient 
amnesia about its errors, its switches of 
policy and its paranoia about opposition. 
This was one of two anecdotes in which he 
suggested that people who forget things and 
people who talk too much should “ take a 
rest.” The official critics have interpreted 
this as a demand that the party should sur¬ 
render its power. 

Mr Teng may or may not have actually 
intended all tte subversive implications 
which his critics have detected in his texts 
(while admitting that they iound them 
*‘c(Mifu8ing” and “obscure”). He may or 
may not luve also advocated the rest of the 
“revisionist” heresies attributed m him— 
restoration of good rdations with the &vkt 
Union, the abandonment of the Chinese 
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bomb project, and a cut in aid to revolu¬ 
tionary movements. But it is clear from 
the published extracts that he has^xissed 
far beyond the limit of criticism tolerlable 
in today^s China. He appears to be unre- 
generate. When the campaign against his 
writing partner, Mr Wu Han, began last 
December, he held a meeting of students in 
order to urge the creation of a “ hundred 
flowers’^ atmosphere in which everyone 
could write ** according to our own views.” 

Mr Tcng To seems to be the most clearly 
subversive, by current Chinese definitions, 
of all the intellectuals who have come under 
attack in recent months. Although his 
columns in the party papers were directed at 
a select audience of his intellectual peers, his 
influence may have been wider because of 
his party functions. One critic identified 
him as living **hcld and monopolised the 
leading position in the ideological and cul¬ 
tural work of the city of Peking.” The nam¬ 
ing of Mr Teng as leader of the anti-party 

S could mean that no victims of even 
r^ standing will be picked on in this 
campaign.^ No references have yet been 
made to his having had links with senior 
functionaries” or with the “core of the 
leadership,” the key phrase for top party 
people. But it remains to be seen how many 
curmudgeons—lesser or greater—he will 
bring down with him. 


RUSSIA AND RUMANIA 

Tail wags dog 

S OME explanation had to be found for Mr 
Brezhnev’s sudden and mysterious trip 
to Bucharest last week; and a reasonably 
satisfactory one seemed to have been found 
in reports that the Rumanians were de¬ 
manding a pretty drastic reorganisation of 
the Warsaw pact. In effect, their sugges¬ 
tions were said to be based on two propo¬ 
sitions: first, that Russian forces were no 
longer necessary in eastern Europe—^they 
arc still stationed in Hungary, Poland and 
east Germany; and, second, that the forces 
and policies of the Warsaw pact organisa¬ 
tion should not be so exclusively in Russian 
hands. 

Mr Brezhnev’s talks were said to be 
“ friendly ” but, not surprisingly, no agree¬ 
ment was announced. After his departure 
on May 13th there were further reports 
that the Rumanians had spelled out their 
proposals in a note sent to all the other 
members of the pact. It looked as if, having 
failed to make any impression on Mr 
Brezhnev, they had determined to put their 
case to the other members of the pact. 

On Wednesday, however, an official 
spokesman in Bucharest categorically 
denied eveiyrhing: the repons (which had 
originated in Moscow) that Rumania had 
made proposals and circulated notes were 
all, he said, '*pure fantasy.” His denials 
may be pure fantasy too. But if the reports 
were really correct, why should the 
Rumanians deny them? It would be un- 
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characteristic of them suddenly to lose their 
nerve at their own temerity in twisting the 
Russian bear’s tail. 

Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Bucharest remains 
a mystery, but perhaps one need not go 
right back to square one. The Russians 
wai^it to reorganise the Warsaw pact with 
a view^ to strengthening and streamlining 
its organisation; Mr Brezhnev said so at 
the recent Soviet party congress. On the 
other hand, on May 7th, Mr Ccausescu, the 
Rumanian party leader, came out strongly 
against militai^ blocks, foreign military 
bases and foreign troops stationed on other 
people’s territories. He named no names 
—so he was not talking about the ” Imperia¬ 
lists.” 

Even without Mr Ceausescu’s declara¬ 
tion, it can be safely assumed that the 
Rumanians would not sympathise with any 
Russian plans for revamping, the Warsaw 
pact because of the danger that these might 
lead—as they are almost certainly intended 
to d(>--to a strengthening of Russia’s wan¬ 
ing political influence in eastern Europe. In 
any case, the Rumanians arc not worried 
about “ German militarism ” in the same 
way as the Czechs or the Poles. They re¬ 
gard west Germany more as a fruitful 
trading partner than a threat to their 
security; their attitude will be underlined 
by Tuesday’s arrival in Bonn of the 
Rumanian minister of foreign trade. 

So there is plenty of ground for dispute 
between the Rumanians and the Russians 
on the future of the Warsaw pact, even 
though the Rumanians may not want to 
leave it altogether. It has been reported 
(without confirmation) that the Russians 
want to hold the next meeting of the pact’s 
consultative committee in Bucharest in 
July. This suggestion may well be unwel¬ 
come to the Rumanians if they have reason 
ro believe they will not approve of what 
the Russians intend to propose at the meet¬ 
ing; and it may have increased the simmer¬ 
ing discord between Moscow and Bucharest 
so much that it could no longer be ignored. 
But if Mr Brezhnev did go to Bucharest to 
try to iron out Russian differences with the 
Rumanians over the future of the Warsaw 
pact, he is very unlikely to have done more 
than smooth things over for the time being. 

CHINA AND ALBANIA 

Dog wags tail 

W HILE the Russians are struggling to 
curb their bumptious Rumanian 
allies, the Chinese have been demonstrating 
the strength of their revolutionary friend¬ 
ship ” with the Albanians. For more than 
two weeks an Albanian delegation, led by 
the prime minister, were feted and fussed 
over in Peking and throughout the country. 
Before Mr Shehu returned hgme on May 
nth he and Mr Chou En-lai signed a long 
joint statement, every word of which 
(according to the Peking People's Daily) 
glows with the brilliance of marxist- 
Icninist ideas.” 
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Mao and Shehu : no flabbiness here 


Less prejudiced readers may be tempted 
to feel that the Chinese have been driven 
to embrace Cou6ism, which the ** Concise 
Oxford Dictionary ” nicely defines as “ syste¬ 
matic auto-suggestion of a sanguine kind.” 
The Chinese-Albanian statement describes 
the struggle against “ modem revisionism ” 
and the Russian communists as “ developing 
victoriously.” The present Russian leaders 
are still flabbier than Khrushchev they 
are only a “ temporary phenomenon ” and 
they are “having an increasingly rough 
time.” This optimism is not new; but the 
Chinese probably feel all the greater need 
to reaffirm it when support for China inside 
the communist movement is visibly 
dwindling, and when even China’s firmest 
friends, like the Japanese and North Viet¬ 
namese parties, are not so firm as they used 
10 be. 

Presumably the Chinese, however genu¬ 
ine their hopes of ultimate victory, do not 
cherish private illusions about their present 
weakness. They and their Albanian guests 
may emphasise again and again'the need 
to draw a “ clear line of demarcation ” be¬ 
tween themselves and the Russians; they 
may repeatedly urge the formation of the 
broadest possible “ international united 
front against American imperialism and its 
lackeys ”; but it is unlikely that they will 
try to translate words into action and for¬ 
mally set up a new Communist International 
until they arc sure that it would attract 
a respectable amount of support. It would 
hardly be sensible to ask, say, the Japanese 
communists to proclaim exactly where they 
stand just when the Japanese are themselves 
becoming unsure. 

The Albanians, of course, do know where 
they stand, and one hopes the pomp and 
circumstance with which their loyalty has 
just been rewarded will satisfy them. For 
there is no sign that they hive been re¬ 
warded with anything more tangible in the 
shape of additional economic aid. This, if 
true, is surprising, since the Albanians are 
thought to be in considerable economic diffi¬ 
culties. In his speeches in Qiina, Mr Shehu 
insisted that China had given ^em all the 
economic help they wanted. Did he really 
mean this? Or was he just being polite? 
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AQVIlinSCMOiT 


To: John Bolton, Sir Geoffrey Crowther, Lord Droglheda, lliohael Heseltine 
From: Bob Heller 


Subject: Manasement Today 
Our advertising agency is bothering me again. 

You may recall all those questions they threw at me about the basic policies and aims 
of our new magazine (my memo to you 24/S/66). Why do you say it won^t be Just another 
business magazine? Why should businessmen single out Management today to read from 
the flood of printed matter which pours upon them every day? Could we avoid both the 
misinformed criticism and the rather irritatingly fulsome praise that creeps into 
so much business Journalism? Were we infringing too much on the territory of 
The Economist and the Financial Times? 

I told them what I thought and what we had planned. And I said that the first issue 
would either answer the agency's questions for them - or we would have failedl 

Well, I was over-optimistio about them. They are now asking more questions about the 
reaction among readers. Obviously, they are seeking Independent confirmation that we 
have hit the right target (and so are you). I told them that initial distribution and 
bookstall sales had been much better than our forecast. And as for the subscribers, 
here are some extracts from letters which 1 passed on to the agency people - which 
you might like to see, too. 

"It is a long time since I have read a business magazine with such interest as your 
first issue of 'Management Today'. If you can get the message of increasing effect¬ 
iveness across to existing management in this country you will be making an enormous 
contribution to the country's possible prosperity...! would like my immediate four 
colleagues, plus a colleague in Brussels, to receive further issues of 'Management 
Today' - and X attach subscription forms." 

Sir Keith Freeman (Managing Director, Chemstrand Ltd.) 
"Congratulations on the first issue of Management Today. 

I have felt for years that it is pretty depressing that Britain oould not support a 
management publication remotely approaching the standard of Fortune in the U.S.A* 

1 am delighted that you have set out to fill this gap. 

If you keep up the standard of the first issue, you deserve a resounding success,” 

N.P. Bailey (Managing Director, Dexion Ltd.) 

"Thank you...for your letter enclosing a copy of the first issue of 'Management 
Today' - in actual fact we had already bought this mageizine (I), and certainly think 
very highly of it indeed. I am arranging for an order to be placed for two or three 
copies for our Headquarters.” 

Joe Hyman (Chairman, Viyella International Ltd.) 

"I thought it got off to a fine start. The presentation is excellent - dignified and 
workmanlike - and I found the content stimulating and competent... My warmest 
congratulations and best wishes for the future." 

John Davies (Director>General, Confederation of British Industry.) 

"I am writing to congratulate you on the first issue of your new publication 
'Management Today'...I am Impressed by the quality of the material in it, and the foni 
and presentation of the magazine itself. 

I have long hoped that such a publication would emerge in the U.K. and I think you 
have met a long-standing need. I look forward with great interest to reading future 
issues. In the meantime, my compliments to you and to your editorial team for 
producing this excellent first Issue." 

Hugh Parker (Managing Director, U.K., MoKinssy k Co. Ltd,) 
Not bad for a start. I think the second issue is better. 
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SPAIN 

This world . 
matters too 

I’kOM OUR SPAIN CORRKSPONDENT 

OR more than one Hispanic dictator 
the moment of truth came when he 
Jest the goodwill of the Roman Catholic 
church. The church has been a pillar of 
(jencral Franco's regime for more than a 
quarter of a century, But Catholic good¬ 
will for the regime was dented on May nth 
by the truncheons of the Barcelona police. 
A member of the civil guvernor’s staff 
admitted a “crisis” in rJations with the 
lower clergV. 

The crisis began when,a hundred priests 
held a silent proLessicn in the centre of 
Barcelona in protest against the alleged ill- 
treatment of imprisoned students. This 
was not the first time priests had demon¬ 
strated in public against actions of the 
Franco regime. Lswt year Catalan priests 
assembled outside a law court in Madrid, 
and Basque pricsnt> handed out leaflets in 
the centre of Bilbao. But then the police 
merely kept an ^ on them and the prm 
carried no mention of either aflfair. Last 
week’s ecclesiastical demonstrators were 
savagely charged by truncheon-wielding 
policemen who initn^ about ten cl them; 
the cocitrollod ptess and radio reported that 
a number cd priesjw had been “ dispersed.” 

At once the priests hit back with a 
weapon that embarrassed the Archbish^ 
of Rircelona, who is criticised by the junior 
clergy for his “ semfity fo she reg im e, 
as much as the civil authorities: a demand 
that the offending policemen be excom- 
mtmicated—which would int^ve their dis¬ 
missal, sinc'c only a practising Catholic 
may ^ a policeman or civil servant in 
Spain. In making ihcir demand, the priests 
invoked article 2343 of cancm law which 
declares that any person who strikes a mem¬ 
ber of the clergy is liable to excommunica¬ 
tion. Some priests argue that this article 
also applies to the civil governor of 
Barcelona, who is generally believed to have 
ordered the police to take stem action 
against them. 

It is known that the “ socio-pelitka] ” 
sections d the police in Barcelona and other 
large Spanish cities sue uneasy about the 
evolutien of the regime and m^e than 
usually short-tempered. In priwdpk, die 
police are required fo bccak all 
unauthorised meetings and demonstrations; 
in fact, a few well^conneclecl flroiipi arc 
being allowed a kogtheniag ffinount of 
rope—but nobody tells the officer cn duty 
until he cracks down on the wrong target. 
Despite the Coocordat, and dra^e 
appearances, anti-clericalism is strong in the 
police, the Falangc, the slndkatos (official 
unions) and other ancillaiics of the regime ; 

I he fact that “ certain priests and Catholic 
movements flirt with the opposition while 
sleeping with the government ” is resented 
by many officials. 


The police are one of the few reniaiiiing 
strongholds of falangist indoctrination in 
Spain; and falangists are loud in their 
denunciation of the “ separatist ” Catalan 
clergy. As they see it, the Catalans were 
disillusioned by the Vaticim’s ^llaboration 
with General Franco in silencing the out- 
.^poken Abbot of Montserrat. After his 
declaration that “ the Spanish regime calls 
itself Christian but fails to respect the basic 
principles of Christianity,” the abbot was 
called to Italy and given a temporary 
miaaion cfaBt hlaok% VkA ooc u pyin g hm fair 
the rest of his life. The aboot's sermons 
and interviews had made him the unofficial 
leader oi the Catalan legionalist movement. 
After Ins d epartu re many Catalanistas, feel¬ 
ing let down by the Vatkin, broke away 
from the church, and anti-elerical leaflets 
appeared in Barcelona. 

Falangists suggest that the Caitabm 
clergy fear a recrudescence in the future 
of the anti-clerical violence that has scarred 
Catalonia more than once in the past: hence 
ihe efforts of the priesthood to recapture 
the leadcrsldp of the Catalan opposition at 
afl costs. If—as there is reason to bdievc 
—this vkw is held by senior Burcelona 
police officers, and possibly by the dv^ 
gevemer, who is also provincial chief of 
the Falange, it may help to esmlain the 
contempr and anger with which the priests 
were assaulted last week. 

There k a girahi of teulfa in the fafangist 
inta^etation of the Catalan clergy^ 
mocim, bur h k an twenknplification. Tht 


RHODESIA 

First blood 


T ue feeling, rcccndy quite widespread, 
that the Rhodesian struggle had 
become a t«iious affair with notlung much 
haq^pcning (or likely to), ought to have been 
dispelled by Tuesday’s several events. A 
white farmer and his wife were murdered 
that day, and the outlawed Zimbabwe 
African Naikmal Union (Zanu) thieatj^d 
furthesr killings Zambift's forriga misiktef, 
Mr Kapwepwe, eonunentod thir a revdu- 
tionaiy struggle would inevitably mean in¬ 
creasing bloodshed. On May 13th twenty 
racn iutd been ooixvioted in Rhiodesk for, 
and seven odiers charged wkh, entering the 
colony from Zambia to- act as guenulas, 
after traioiag in Russia, China a^ Egypt- 
On Tuesday the Smiffi govemment 
demaoded advaiKc payment in hard cur¬ 
rency of freight charges on Zambian exports 
and imports crossing lOiedesk by rail. As 
the Zambian government would not allow 
such payments to be made, rail traffic across 
the Zambezi seemed about to stop ; but 
next day the demand was shelv^ (for 
further comment see page 865). Apart from 
its impact on copper shipments from 
Zambia, a deadlock on freight payments 
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upper and lower clergy of Spain inhabit 
two different worids. At the bottom of 
the scale, in most parishes, priests live much 
the same kind ct material life as is 
experienced by the mass of the population. 
Many parish priests, born into poor 
families, went—or were sent—^into a 
seminary to ease the economic burden on 
their patents, not because they felt an 
overpowering vocation. Their vocation 
came later, and with it a sense of the need 
to say more about life than what happens 
af|tr it 

In Catakmia and the Basque country— 
less hidebound socially, ana livelier in- 
telleaually, than many offier parts of Spain, 
and where people are stimulated by the 
dndlenge of Reserving their regional cul¬ 
ture—the junicr clergy have few political 
iiiMbitions. At the ntoment many of them 
are reading the third volume of “ El 
CaloHcismo y la Crnzada de Franco,^* by 
rhe Basque priest “Juan de Iturralde,” 
supplies of which are now Altering through 
the customs in ecclesiastical trunks. Their 
criticism of their bishops is often severe ; 
their influence among Catholic laymen is 
growing. ** in the past,” one of them said 
recently, ^ the chui^ gave the impression 
that, u^le it was always ready to meet the 
rich and powerful half-way, it insisted that 
^ poor luid uaderprivile^ oomc to it, as 
if in an act of unconditional surrender. 
Today k must go out and meet the under¬ 
privileged half-way.” That, in a sense, was 
what those Catalan prietts were doing. 


would have meant a further cut in Zambian 
purchases of Rhodesian manufactures, 
which have been sharply reduced since 
November both by Zambian restrictions and 
by the rebel government's insistence on 
advance payment for goods sold to Zambia. 
There have already been predictions of im¬ 
minent further cuts by Zambia on a scale 
that would cripple some of Rhodesia’s 
man u facturers and face it with grave unem¬ 
ployment. And on Tuesday Mr Kapwepwe 
declared that, despite rhe harsh con- 
seqioences for Zambia, it was ready to halt 
trade with Rhodesia completely. 

His bold words need to be seen in the 
coiite^ of the debate that bc^an on Tues¬ 
day in the Security Council about the 
African states' draft resolution, which asks 
all countries to stop all trade with Rhodesia. 
He launched this debate by denouncing 
Britam for stardng talks with Mr Smith's 
repKsciitadves (the talka have gone quietly 
on in London, and are laid to have got on 
to discussion of possible terms for a settle¬ 
ment), and saying that Zambia could no 
Icn^ cordate with the “ineffective" 
British actions against the Salisbury 
regime—though it would offer facilities to 
a ^tkh force sent to oust that regime. 
The Africans’ draft envisages no use of 
force by the UN, only by Britain. 

But most of the African delegates know 
that their resolution, as it s.tands, will not 
be adopted or implemented ; they may noi 
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Euery fifth 

Dorman Long univorsal bMm 
goes abroad 

(and we made 
over half a 
of them last y4ar) 


Thff to leadarshla* 

DORMAN LONO Steel ie our bueineee 


The Dorman Long Universal Beam. MW to 
Mi(MtoW>rough, is a valuable nationto 

rolling mill, which pit>d|i||eto||iP^ range 
^^to^velai beanns in the U.K. rnakji|| |i|pificant contri- 
exports. '''" 

It'icame into operation over stoWiNlrs ago, one fifth 
iclf(Mttire production of townte toto|ipumns has been 
sold in overseas markets^ This hHto Ippn average was 
maintained during 1964 and 196$,^^^ of peak home 
demand-^when the rnili prodMctola^tlw of 770,000 tons. 
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even press it to a vote. Their maki ptitpiMe 
at the yN is to «aro Britain jjot to yield 
gtonrid to Mr Sihi^ in tU: loSidatr talks 
cr et&ewhere. ShOilar waning not«s aie 
now being struck in inspired statements 
issued in Kenya, Nigeria and other states 
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whose leaders feel that they have hkhetto 
be«i as restrained «i they possibly ootdd be 
about Rhodesia, and that a rebuff ftmn 
London will leave then lio Choice but to 
become partisans in'a tong and increasingly 
bloody struggle. 


AUSTRIA 

Two-way 

stretch 


m 


EGYPT 

Russia 
to the 
rescue 



FROM OUR CAIRO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENT 

s Mr Kosygin departed 
from Cairo airport on 
Wednesday -with a cheerful 
“see you in Moscow” to 
President Nasser, the big 
political question he was 
leaving tehind only in- Two Pharaohs 
directly concerned Russian- 
^yptian relations. The question is whether 
Presidciut Nasser and the United States 
have finally reached a parting of ways. 
One hesitates to answer in the afBrmative 
because the current crisis so resembles 
others in the past which have been resolved. 
Yet there is evidence that President Nasser 
now feels that somehow, cost what it may, 
he must get into a position where he can 
not only tell the American ambassador to 
go and drink the Red Sea, but can continue 
telling him so indchnitely. He can no t hay^ 
any illusions v/hst Ac cost will her 

It is not only that American wheat has 
lately been accounting fer more Aan half 
the total consumed in the United Arab 
Republic, but also Aat any American econ¬ 
omic boycott would plainly influence the 
International Moneta];y Fund, the World 
Bank and most western investment. But 
there are some considerations to be 
weighed on the other side. First, the United 
States has itself given warning that k can- 
not continue to feed the world indefinitely, 
and that perhaps in as little as five years k 
may have no food surplus. Therefore any 
country, such as Egypt, which relies on 
An^ican wheat must b^ki now to think 
how to do without it. 

Second, the Aswan high dam should 
begin to ease Egypt’s position by next year. 
The deputy iMemkt for finance and 
economy, Dr Kaissouny (a man known to 
believe that the day^ of excessive optimism 
arc over), has estimated that in 1^-67 
Egypt’s visible and invisible foreign ex- 
chm^ receipts ^lould reach £350 ^lion, 
induding £125 milUon for the Suez canal, 
tourism and transit trade. In particular, 
the increased rioc acreage gained by con¬ 
verting upper Egypt to perennial inr^dun 
and the ptospect of doubling EgjrpA Re¬ 
sent annual crude oil output of six million 


and Tutankhamen 

tons should help to prevent an alarming 
crisis. But doing wiAout American wheat 
would mean drastic scaling down of the 
ambkious industrialisation plans. 

Then there is the question of how much 
extta help if any the Russians are willing or 
able to provide. If, as has been suggested, 
Mr Kosygin came here to warn President 
Nasser not to go too far in provoking the 
Americans, he succeeded in giving the 
opposite impression, especially in his ^ech 
un Tucsoay to the Egyptian hauonal 
assembly. The Russian prime minister is 
a cautious man who chooses his words care¬ 
fully. Apart from endorsing President 
Nasser’s views of Islamic pacts, and prais¬ 
ing Egypt’s support for liberation move¬ 
ments in Arabia, he gave full backing to 
Nasser's Yemeni policy and what be called 
“the United Arab Republic’s efforts in 
defending Yemen against the attacks of 
foreign powers.” Just before, Nasser had 
been repeating his threats to attack “ bases 
of aggression ” in Saudi Arabia. 

President Nasser’s bellicose attkude 
towards Saudi Arabia is not the only reason 
why America is ooW Staging over, tiegoda- 
dons for Ae.r^n^al pf^tho. surplps food 
agreemenf; Hs tifiticism "of Prcfsidcflt John¬ 
son’s Vietnam and Chinese policies have 
something to do with it too. Bm Mr 
Kosygin’s visit has in every way made more 
diffi^k the task of those in the State 
Department who believe any feasible 
Middle East policy requires St least that the; 
lines be kept open to Cairo. With an average 
winter wheat harvest and with prospects for 
a good spring harvest, Russia ^lould be 
in a much ^tter poskion to help Egypt 
over this difficult year if necessary. It; 
is still uncertain whether the Russian 
government would consider it WprJh the; 
sacrifice; Mr Kosygta hu given the hn-; 
pressioh that he is one who wcuikL 



FROM OUK VIENNA CORR^Pp^^T C 

T he implied notip; of Auatria's defects 
from the Europe £ree Trade Asso¬ 
ciation given by the vicp*fcbRpceUor3 Herr 
Fritz Bock, at Ae Bfta n^sters’ meetkitl 
in Bergen on May 12th shows how d^et: 
mined the new Austrian government is to 
into association with the common market 
ff it can. The end of the coalition with the 
Socialists, as a result of the March.electton, 
has increased this determination, by remov¬ 
ing Ac brake applied by the Socialists^ who 
felt nearer to their fellows in Britain and 
Scandinavia than to the common markd 
countries. Even so, the People’s party will 
not have things all its own way in the 
Austrian parliament. 

The chancellor, Herr Josef Klaus, aQ 4 
the foreign minister, Herr Lujo'Toncie- 
Sorinj, have both said they would like 
foreign policy to be bipartisan, which makes 
sense in view of Austria's status as a neutral 
in an exposed position between East and 
West. On the common market, the Socialist 
opposition may even be able to enforce 
these good bipartisan intentions. Unless a 
loophole can be found, withdrawal from 
Efta looks like requiring a two-thirds vote in 
parliament, on the ground that it is a con- 
stifiitional question, and this can be 
obtained only with Socialist backing. 

Speaking to the foreign press ass^wiation 
in Vienna lot ;viay lytil, the fofimer Socialist 
foreign minister, Herr Bruno Kreisky, said 
that in principle Ae Socialists were willing 
to go along with a common market associa¬ 
tion. The common market takes 47 per 
cent of Austrian exports, Efta only 18 per 
cent. But, he added, he would resist any 
agreement which implied that European 
supranational law might impinge on Aus¬ 
tria’s national status as a neutral. The 
Socialists could not swallow the common 
market's provisions for trade agreements 
with non-member countries, particularlyi' 
anything smacking of control or restriction 
of Austria’s trade'wkh eastern Europe. (The 
offending provisions are presumably those^ 
which em^wer the European Com^sskm 
to negotiate trade agreements for the com¬ 
mon market undef Orders from the council 
of national ministers, if necessary by 
a weighted majority.) This is just what 
offends General de GiuJIe, Rs well as the 
Austrian SnctOliscly SO Ait the problem ia 
not immediate. ^ tm men, even modem 
elder sutesAeb, die obe day, and foreign 
trade gom Herr Kreiricy seems 

determined to avo^iiiy omUguities. 

On the hi^'it looks as if resistance 
A asoheiiiriAt wiA Ae common matket aris- 
fimm Ae old traditional proteettemism 
oTthe Sodalist party is on the wane.. One 
of nudn Factors leading to iu defeat at 
genbr^ on Mabch dA ms Ae 

internal Conflict between rigid party ideolo- 
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gists and more pragmatic socialists id in* 
dustr^ throughout country. There is 
growing awareness in trade union circles of 
the starjt necessity for industry to ratioi&lisc 
and drop its protectionist thinkings not least 
in the nationalised sector. Many leading 
trade unionists have been influenced by a 
recent report of the Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic C^peration and Development 
(OECD) on the use of labour in Austria. 
The report said flatlv that if large numbers 
of workers continued to be emfdoyed in un¬ 
productive plants, Austria would become a 
distressed area. There is growing appre¬ 
ciation that the time for redeployment is 
short, if the gap between wage and salary 
scales in Austria and most of the rest 
western Europe is to be bridged in the fore- 


PAKI8TAN 

Divided we 
stand 

A iiiOUSAND miles lie between the two 
halves of President Ayub Khan's 
divided country. As a national leader, he 
finds it a headache. As a politician he 
must sometimes reflect gratefully that the 
same distance lies between the two halves 
of his divided opposition. 

Seventeen months ago. President Ayub 
had some difficulty getting himself re¬ 
elected against an opposition united on a 
platform; of parliamentary democracy. This 
ypar he has been fighting the ihore powerful 

slogans or u Uirrsrcc! naticnslism, bur on 

fronts. )n West Pakistan, the Tashkent 
declaration, which seemed to throw away 
the chance of acquiring Kashmir that Pakis¬ 
tanis wrongly supposed they had earned 
in the war with India, led to the usual 
sequence of demonstration, riot, police 
shooting and arrests of opposition leaders. 
But an attempt to whip up a popular com- 
paign is now dying quietly while lawyers 
a^e querulou^y atout habeas corpus. 
Since March, the action has been in East 
Pakistan. There, it may fizz up. 

East Pakistan has ratbur more than half of 
Pakistan's 115 milljca people, but notice* 
ably less than half its weakh, and quite a 
large part of what there is is controlled by 
West Pakistani businessmen. Its income per 
head is about four^fifths of West Pakistan’s, 
ks foreign exchange earnings, mainly from 
jute expwts, are very much larger, its spend¬ 
ing distinctly smaller. And, of course, it 
speaks Bengali, which-^the difference from 
Uidu apart—means that its people belong 
to the most articulate, most ^itically con¬ 
scious and most permanently ^sgrumled 
group in the subcontinent. 

TUs has beei) a famiUar tale since in¬ 
dependence (or indeed since Curzon) and 
no Pakistani governnient has been abe to 
write an end to it. Prudent Ayub's 
adnunistration can {airly clgim to have dtmc 
more than most But ixt ndd-Februaiy, 
whf){|B^^|;he West Pakistani opposition were 
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seeable future. 

Thus attitudes to the common market 
now cut across party lines to some extent, 
and one hears talk of an unholy alliance 
between socialist ideologists, protectionists 
in private industry and one or two unaired 
rooms in the ministry of trade. There will 
pro^bly be a great deal of loud resistance 
to industrial reform from the opposition. 
But, since the election, the tra<K unions 
have more weight in the Socialist party than 
before, and this should be a decisive factor. 
The question remains how far and how fast 
the more enlightened trade unionists can 
re-educate the workers. Will it be possible, 
for example, to close down the works of the 
nationalised Alpinemontan steel combine in 
Fbhnsdorf without sitdown strikes ? 


still trying to hammer out a common line 
against the Tashkent agreement, an East 
Pakistani leader, Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman, 
crying nuts to his west-wing colleagu^, 
came out with his own far more explosive 
programme. The heart of his six demands 
was a federal constitution that would give 
the federal government control of nothing 
but foreign affairs and defence—and even 
then the two federating states would be en¬ 
titled to raise their own “ Territorials ” and 
make their own agreements on foreign trade. 

In a tour of East Pakistan in March, Presi¬ 
dent Ayub denounced this as a programme 
for secession in the flimsiest disguise of 
autonomy. He compared Pakistan’s posi¬ 
tion to that of the United States a ccntuiy 
ago and declared that, if forced to it, 
Pakistan too would face a civil war to pre¬ 
serve the »nhv of the state. Whatever their 
theoretical sympathy for East Pakistani 
grievances, some at least of West Pakistan’s 
opposition leaders were inclined, less 
stridently, to agree. None of which silenced 
the persistent, and popular, critics in 
Bengal. ^On May 8th the government felt 
driven to try other means; Sheikh Mujib 
was arrested and is to be put on trial. 
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IRELAND 

Dev in difficulty 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN 

RELAND goes to the polls on June ist to 
elect a president. At 83, President 
De Valera is standing for a second term, 
backed by the ruling Fianna Fail party. 
Against hhn is Mr Tom O’Higgins, a 4^ 
year-old barrister who is one of the leaders 
of the opposition Fine Gael party and a 
nephew (i the former deputy prime minister 
Mr Kevin O'Higgins, who was assassinated 
in 1927. 

At first the campaign looked like being 
unequal, since Mr De Valera enjoys all the 
advantages of fame and of already holding 
the presidency, which he won with 56 per 
cent of the popular vote seven years ago. A 
further advantage was the coincidence of 
the celebrations of the 1916 Easter rising; 
almost daily something like half the popula¬ 
tion watched him taking part in various 
televised ceremonies. 

But it has not worked out that way. 
Mr De Valera’s age and office prevent him 
from cariying out an active campaign. He 
has to rely on being “spoken for” ^ 
members the government, which in 
itself tends to bring him down again into 
the political arena. Mr O’Higgins has no 
such inhibitions, and is Wn-storming 
around the country with an energy that 
would do credit to a candidate for the 
White House. His programme involves 130 
meetings, most of them preceded by motor¬ 
cades and bands. 

Since the powers of the presidency are 
limited, so is the scope of electoral speeches. 
Mr O’Higgins is getting round this by pre¬ 
senting himself as an aciivc and relatively 
young man, who is worried about the 
country’s social and economic problems, 
and has his eyes fiimly on the future. He 
also advocates accepting the full implica¬ 
tions of a pluralist society in Ireland, in 
contrast to the more traditional concept of 
a neo-Gaelic state in which the Irish 
language is. essential for entry to universi- 
des, professions and the public service. 
Fianna Fail’s campaign for Mr De Valera 
concentrates on his years of service to 
Ireland ; it is suggested that his rejecdon 
would ht compa^ by later generations 
with the rejecdon of Parnell in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Mr O'Higgins is cridcised 
for departing from the accepted line on the 
Irish language revival. 

At this stage it looks as if, far from being 
the exacted walk-over^ ^ De Valera's 
re-election is in doubt. The result may be 
determined by the turnout of voters. At the 
last presidential election only 58 per cent 
of the electorate voted, dthough it was 
acoompaoied by a referendum on the Dail 
election system (a proposal by Mr De Valera 
was rejected by a narrow majority rf the 
voters who simultaneously elected him as 
president). This time the poll could well 
be lower, unless something happens in the 
last stages of the campaign to stir up the 
voters. 
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English Electric Leo Marconi 



Computerorder, computerdeliver 


System 4 is the surest way to get the right 
goods to the right place at the right time 


English Electric Leo Marconi equipment 
is now being used by many of Britain’s 
most successful business organisa- 
tions. Now comes System 4, the world’s 
first range of micro-integrated compu¬ 
ters. System 4 gives the highest perform¬ 
ance ever per unit of cost. New 
technology and advanced software 
make it the most reliable computer range. 

This Is ho^ EELM equipment 
improved efficiency for 
Just one customer 

Allied Suppliers Ltd., largest retail 
grocery group in the U.K., controls over 
2,500 shops. These bear such familiar 
names as Home A Colonial, Llptons, 
Pearks, Maypole, Meadow and Frosts. 
Manufacturing companies include 
Richmond Sausage. 

BRANCH SUPPLY 

To begin with, the Allied Suppliers' 


computer has been mainly applied to 
branch supply and depot stock control 
work. This involves over 1,400 branches, 
8 depots and over 100 suppliers. 

A striking feature of the system is the 
extensive use of Lector, EELM's unique 
document reading equipment. Branch 
Managers enter their orders on specially 
designed forms which are automatically 
read by Lector, providing a rapid and 
economic turnround. 

BRANCH PROFIT EVALUATION 
The computer provides profitability 
analyses, enabling management to com¬ 
pare the performance of branches. A 
complex series of costs Is taken Into 
account, including margins, local price 
differentials, wages and fixed overheads. 

VAN SALES 

Lector Is also used by van salesmen for 
Richmond Sausage Co. Ltd. The sales¬ 
men, using Lector forms, enter order 


and sales details as they make their calls 
and send this information to the compu¬ 
ter centre each day. Soon the centre will 
be processing every night a total of 
10,000 forms from 250 salesmen. 

PAYROLL 

The computer, in addition to all its other 
tasks, produces a weekly payroll for 
14,500 branch employees of some of the 
major companies within the Group. 

Now System 4- 

the world’s most advanced 

computer range 

Syatam 4 Is the result of this kind of 
work. It offers advanced operational 
advantages to all commercial users. 
Terminal enquiry devices,large scale 
magnetic memory stores, Autolsctor 
on-linsdocument readers, high speed 
optical character readers and ad¬ 
vanced data transmission systems 
are all available as a result of BiUM 
experience. 


For further Information write to; 

English Electric-Leo-MarconI Computers Ltd., 
Portland House, Stag Place, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: Victoria 2299 (STD 01). 



AN 'ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMWHNY 
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Day after day after day after day after da) 
' after jet after jet after jet after jet after j€ 



Seaboard World Airlines delivers the goods 
AII<:argo flijghts between Europe ancfUSA 

SKUFVTKESKCMLIST; SERBORRa UJORLD RIRUNES^BU^ 

CALL YOUR AGENT, FORWARDER, OR NEAREST SEABOARD WORLD OFFICE 
UNITED KINGDOM HEADQUARTERS: Berkeley Square House, London, W.l 
Offices in Principal Cities of U.S.A., United Kingdom and Europe 

WE DEAL IN QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 


UCB means better business for you... 
in California and all over America! 



We ihrnk the point is cr^^slal clear. When it comes to banking services needed Jn 
doing business in America and especially in Ccilifornia, it's quality not quantity that 
really counts I 

United California Bank's (nlcrnalionai officers.a^e knpwl^geablf ,e)^cutjves aqd ex¬ 
perienced bankers fully capable of answering your qucstlgn^an^i acling on youi belralf. 
What they do not know they find out fast. They simply call bn the full facilitlw of 
California's most business-oriented bank, with an experienced and fully-sttffbd 
International Division in both Los Angeles and San Francisco. They can furnish focal 
assistance in depth through more than T80 UCB offfioes, border-to-border itl Cali¬ 
fornia. They can bring you even more help through the 22 Western Bancorpoiotlon 
affiliated banks with over 350 offices in the teri other Westefn States, plus Wj^iern 
Bancorporation Inlernalibnal Bank In New York. 

UCB's traveling officers will be glad to discuss your problems with you. 



UNITED CAUFORNTa BAlMK 

Los Angefes Headquaiiers: 600 ^uth Spring Street 
San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 

Capita/ funds over $2^6fiOQJQOO 

Resources over $3^00fl00jcioo f/- 


The bank that does a BiM 
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Gloomy 
Old Party 

WASHINGTON, DC 

W ERE it not for the politically imponderable factor of the war 
in Vietnam^ the Republican prospects in next November’s 
niid*terxq congressional eleaions would be dark in the extreme. 
In the Senate, with just over a third of the seats to be contested, 
the Republicans would stand to make very little change in the 
overwhelming Democratic majority that has prevailed since that 
party’s great victory in the 1958 elections. With all 435 seats m 
the House of Representatives to be filled, a district-by-district 
analysis shows that the Republicans have realistic chances of 
winning no more than 25 additional seats. Behind these statistics 
is the unhappy fact for Republicans that they have been 
unable to pick themselves up since 1964 when Mr Barry Goldwater 
led them into the previous century and into the worst electoral 
defeat in twenty-eight years. Mr Ray Bliss, the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, has succeeded only in his goal 
of avoiding publicity. He has failed utterly to unify the party, 
even in his first step of attempting to control the raising of funds 
centrally. Never in memory has Republican fund raising been 
more fragmented and hence less effective. In spite of Mr Bliss’s 
incessant sermons about unity, the gap has narrowed hardly at all 
between the party’s conservative rurally-oriented leaders in Con¬ 
gress and the urban, more liberal Governors of eastern states who 
were displaced from leadership of the party as a whole by the 
Goldwater movement in 1964. 

Vietnam, the only potential asset for the Republicans these days, 
could conceivably change this gloomy prognosis. Since the political 
crisis in South Vietnam in March, politicians of both parties have 
detected a perceptible diminution in the public’s support for the 
war. The feeling that if American power cannot make short 
work of it we ought to retire from the scene ” is growing in every 
part of the country. Fully appreciating this change in mood, 
Republicans who once berated President Johnson for not bombing 
Hanoi fiat now adopt a markedly softer line. Such is the 


who supports the Johnson policy and who arc running 
third-party “peace” candidates instead. This is happening in 
the contest for Representative in the city of Syracuse in upstate 
New York, traditionally a Republican constituency but wta by a 
Democrat, Mr James Hanley, in the 19^4 landslide. Mr Hanley 
would have found it difficult to retain his seat in tiUs year’s 
election in any event, but his difficulty has been compound^ by 
the emergence a third-party left-wing candidate who opposes 
Mr Hanley because of his suppon of President Johnson in Vietnam. 

Just how many Hanleys will lose their seats tinder similar 
circumstances and whether Mr Percy’s stand on Vietnam can take 
the measure of Mr Douglas and set an example is the current 
political puzzle of Washington. Senator Joseph Clark of Penn¬ 
sylvania, a Democratic critic of the Johnson policy in Vietnam^ 
has estimated publicly that 70 incumbent Democrats wiU lose their 
seats in Congress because of the war—a disaster for the Fmsident 
that would give effective (though not nuinerical) control of the 
House of Representatives to his opponents, since he cannot rely 
on the support of a number of nominal Democrats. But Mr 
Clark’s statement is exaggerated. Privately Republican leaders 
admit that they would be pleased with an increase of half that 
number. One reason for this is that the war in Vietnam remains 
a relatively small one in terms of casualties and therefore in terms 
of emotional impact on the general public. There is no immediate 
likelihood of the massive casualties of the Korean war, which 
contributed greatly to the general Republican victory in 1952. 

Moreover, the Republican party of 1966 is not nearly so politic¬ 
ally adept as was that of 1952 in seizing opportunities where they 
arise. Then the late Senator Robert Tafr, a hard-line anu- 
communist, quickly switched to a position of advocating withdrawal 
of American forces from Korea when the lack of public support 
for the war became apparent. Today’s Republicans have shown 
no such adaptability. Mr Richard Nixon, who remains the 
favourite of the party’s congressional wing as presidential candi¬ 
date in 1968, still excoriates the “ appeasement ” policies of 
Democrats who belong to the peace block and, until quite lately, 
was calling for the bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong. Mr Gerald 


case with Mr Charles Percy, a Chicago industrialist who 
has been a prominent member of the party’s liberal wing 
throughout the last decade and who is now seeking a seat 
in the Senate held for the past eighteen years by Mr Paul 
Douglas. A revered liberal Democrat, Senator Douglas is 
also a hard anti-communist who has long opposed recon¬ 
ciliation with Communist China and has been a leading 
supporter of Mr Johnson’s Vietnamese policy. The fact 
that Mr IDouglas’s once formidable lead seems to be 
narrowing is attributable to Mr Percy’s clever tactic of 
opposing any widening of the war and of attacking Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s inability to end it while not falling into the 
trap of advocating unilateral withdrawal. By the same 
token, Governor Mai^ Hatfield of Oregon, a promising 
younger Republican like Mr Percy, is purusing a soft line 
on Vietnam in his current campaign for the Senate and is 
expected to capture a seat now held by the Democrats. 

In some congressional races where the vote is expected 
to be close, the Republicans are receivmg aid of a sort 
from leftist elements who refuse to back any Democrat 



HOUSE OF REPRlGSENTAtlVES all 436 seats at staAe 

^ iiNliuates number of Democratic incumbents (§) indicates number of Republican incumbents 
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Foidy the party's leader in the House^ and many of colkagi^ 
cannot resist dcvtands for harsher military aotiiMt The inabality 
of the Republieui party to gn^spuits opportunity is seen fai one 
congieasional district after another. Nassau County, Long Island, 
not far from New York City, is another traditionally Republican 
constituency captured in 1964 by the Democrats- But Mr Steven 
Derounian, a reactionary Republican who lost the scat in 1964 
and is now trying to get it back, campaigns with the familiar 
demand for bombing I^oi and Haiphong. This is not helping 
his slim chances of retunring to Congress, but it does not seem 
to lessen his prospects of winning the Republican noxmna^n. 

Finally, there is no sign that the current discomfituic in Vietnam 
will persist n^t up to election day. Rather, there is growing 
speculation among Rs^blican leaders that somehow, some way— 

** pulling a rabbit out of his hat ” is how it is stated—Mr Johnson 
will solve; the Vietnamese puzzle just before November 8th and 
cherdiy remove it as a political issue. Although based more on 
a defeatist attitude born-of years of life in the wilderness than 
m hard faa, this speculation leads these Republicans to doubt 
whether there will be much change in the overwhelmingly Demo- 
Cfatk control of Congress. 

It is a pessimism that reflects Republican weakness more than 
Democratic strength. At no time since the last great Republican 
victory in 1952 has the Democratic party been in such a demoral¬ 
ised ai^ disorganised state; this condition is directly attributable 
to Mr Jolmson's political style. Bom and bred in the one-party 
politics of the Southi the President has never been much interested 
in keeping the Democratic machinery well oiled and has failed to 
maintain contacts with party leaders in the various'states. In¬ 
credibly, be has appointed Marvin Watson, a conservative steel 
executive from Texas and now the President's confidential assistant, 
to preside over the virtual dissolution of the Democratic National 
Committee. To save a few thousand dollars, Mr Watson has 
ordered the national party headquarters to shut down vital services, 
including the voters' registration division. 

It is, then, strange that tmder these conditions the Republican 
party is relying mainly on the uncertain issue of Vietnam and that 
even with that issue it cannot be sure of substantial gains in 
November. The Republicans cannot take advantage of a discern¬ 
ible drop in Democratic strength simply because they remain the 
party of conservative rural America in a day when America is 
nciti^ conservative nor ruiaL The fact that the party has stood 
still since the Goldwater disaster of 1964, more tlum the uncer- 
laiiity of success in November, explains the gloom pervading the 
Republican leadership today. 


Equilibrium postponed 

WASHINGTON, DC 

I N spite of a moderate worsening of the deficit in the balance 
of international payments in the first quarter, the Administra¬ 
tion has made what could be called the cbuiagcous decision to 
do nothing about it. This decision should be welcomed both 
by Americans — particulariy prospective tourists — and by 
foreigners, for it had become increasingly clear that a deficit in 
this year on account of Vietnam vm far prrferable to the alternative 
of drastic measures to eliminate it. The seasonally adjusted deficit 
of $580 million in the first quarter, which means $2.3 billion at 
an annual rate, compares with $366 million in the final quarter 
of last year and a quarterly average in 1965 of $338 million. This 
is what the Americans call the “ over-all ” or liquidity ” deficit. 
When calculated on the ** official settlements " basis, which counts 
only changes in foreign official holdings of dollars and excludes 
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cl^nges in private holdings,, the firs^ qqart^'s d^f^t ^was ,|2i$2 
miUioQ, down««harply from ihe umtsmfl d^t 'of $]!.2 hiOM in 
the hst quaxter of last year. 

As always, there were special factors at work in the first quarter, 
the chief one this time being a bunching of sales of Canadian 
securities that had been held over from the fourth quarter. In 
addition, for three consecutive quarters the Germans have fallen 
about $100 million behind in buying American military equipment 
as an offset to the cost of troops. Without these two elements the 
deficit in the first quarter would have been $382 , million, Uttje 
changed from the two previous quarters. 

In accounting for the ‘ disappointing results, Mr Fowler, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, rightly placed the main stress on the 
war in Vietnam. He said that $700 million is still a * ■ good ndni- 
mum estimate " of the probable direct foreign exchange costs of 
the war this year on the basis of the current nulitary effort arid he 
made clear that the war had been a significant factor in heating 
up the American boom; in turn this brought a bulge in imports. 
Ilie trade surplus in the first quarter was at an annual rate or only 
$4.4 billion, less than last year's disappointing $4.8 billion. With 
the best grace possible, Mr Fowler in effect abandoned the target, 
announced last December, of international “ equilihrium" this 
year (meaning $250 million either side of zero) and said: It may 
be that we will have to settle for an interim objective of equilibrium 
exclusive of the costs of Vietnam." 

Mr Connor, the Secretary of Commerce, has also disguised his 
^sappoimment that the ‘Voluntary" formula for curbing the 
outflow of dollars for direct corporate investment abroad would 
not, after all, make any notable savings this year as compared with 
last year, llie reason is that when the formula was drawn up 
the government had an exaggerated idea of the amounts being 
sent overseas in 1965 ; thus, since the formula encompasses the 
two years together, it permits a correspondingly greater outflow 
this year. But Mr Connor is no doubt correct in saying that, based 
on business plans to invest abroad, the outflow would have been 
at least a billion dollars greater this year if the programme had 
not existed. 


I F Mr Fowler had taken the opposite course and decided that 
December's target of equilibrium must be achieved^ what could 
he have done ? There were the usual rumours of a head tax on 
tourists, a proporition that looks worse the more one examines it. 
There were private opinions that imports must soxtiehow be 
restricted, whi^ would be a terrible blow to the rest of the world. 
Theoretii^y it might have been possible to change the formula 
curbing direct investment in midstream. But this would have been 
justifiably regarded as wholly unfair by the business community. 
There was, of course, die alternative of firmer measures to cool 
off the economy at home, including above all a tax increase. With 
the benefit hindsi^t, one can wish that such a measure bad 
been taken at the beginning of the year. But it is probably too 
late for a tax increase, and the resulting slow-down ot economic 
growth, to have much impact on the balance of intemadonal pay¬ 
ments this year. Moreover, there are distinct signs that the hectic 
pace of the economy is now slowing down of its own accord. 

There is a reosci^le chance that the rest of the year may show 
better balance-of-payments results than the first quarter. In any 
event, there have been few signs to date that the prospect of a 
mild worsening for the year as a wiiole, to a deficit of $1.3 to 
$2 billion as compared with $1.3 billion last year, is having any 
significant effects on confidence abroad or at home, though k is 
not helping American efforts to hasten world monetary icfocm. 
Compared with what Mr Fowler might have done, his decision 
to swallow the bad news and his own over-optimistic forecast of 
last December seems positively heartening. 
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in Chicago. 




the world. 



■^liere in the world are you ? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank betwe^ 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising. 

For one thnug, we do mffl» '4n- 
ternational budii^ wad we have 
more overseas fSadlities, than SOy 


other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We have a representative office 
in Zurich, and one in Mexico 
City. Also, for your convenience, 
a subsidiary in jiew York, Conti¬ 
nental Bank thttteHottid:; Our 
activity in foi^ e«ihafiie trad-. 


ing and short-term investing 
makes us a major factor in ttitt 
world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corre¬ 
spondent banking connections 
and what have you got? A bai* 
that can serve you anywhere in 
the world. 

That's the extent of it. 
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Find a 
FORTUNE 
ereiywhere 
you sell 


AEG lights up its broad power capa' 
bilities in the pages of FORTUNE 

i nternational. What better place to 
nvite the leaders of industry to 
"team up” with the company that 
fias "already built over 5,500 tur¬ 
bines, each one custom-designed—and witha total out¬ 
put sufficient to iight 600 mililon lamps.*’' ■ 

The fact is, wherever you find men of influence—in 
business, in government, and science—you’ll find 
FORTUNE International. Proof of FORTUNE’S leader¬ 
ship among business leaders the world over is found 
fn a recent survey that measured the opinions and 
reading preferences of management executives in the 
European Common Market. In answer to the questions; 
"What magazines do you read regularly?” and "Which 



do you consider the most important 
magazine published today?”—FOR¬ 
TUNE International ranked a close 
second in a list that included many 
magazines published in local lan¬ 
guages and with substantially 
greater'circulations^ 

To find out how FORTUNE International can help 
you sell the most important men in your most impor¬ 
tant markets, contact in the U.K.: Robert Dumper, 
Time & Life Bldg., New Bond St., London W. 1, England 
...on the Continent: Carl Earner, Berliner Allee 61, 
Diisseldorf, West Germany...in Japan: B. S. Hirai, 
Asahi Bldg., No. 3, 6-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo...in the U.S.: Thomas M. Curtin, Time & Life 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 



A STAR on FORTUNE'S cover indicates that you are reading the iniemathnal edition. Printed in Engiish, it is 

the same magazine the U.S. subscribers receive, with a bonus of Additional advertising pages directed 
specifically to FORTUNE InternationaFs 25,000 management readers outside the U.S. and Canada. 
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Lean pickings for labour 

T heke were empty chairs at the $ioo-a<plate dinner held last 
week to raise money for Democratic candidates in this 
autumn's congressional elections. The American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations, which feels that 
its hard work in the 1964 campaign has gone unrewarded^ refused 
to buy any tickets ; so did some of its member unions. The trade 
unionists want to 1^ able to choose which candidates shall benefit 
from labour's financial contributions. One Democrat whom they 
would hate to help is Mr Adam Clayton Powell, the able but 
self-willed Negro from Harlem who is chairman of the Education 
and Labour Committee in the House of Representatives. For 
fourteen years labour has been trying to persuade Congress to 
overturn a ruling of the Supreme Court that so-called situs picked 
ing—picketing all entrances ' to a building site even though the 
dispute may involve only one of the vaiiotis subcontractors at work 
there—is an illegal seco^ary boycott. Mr Powell has repeatedly 
used his power^ as chairman, to hold up this Bill as a lever to 
secure the passage of measures to help Negroes, particularly in 
obtaining jobs. 

mere a rough justice in this, as the building trades unions 
are notorious for keeping Negroes out. Early this month, with 
the date fixed for a vote on the House floor, Mr Powell raised his 
price once more, successfully defying the Speaker of the House, 
Mr McCormack. Indeed, this time Mr Powell says the Bill is 
dead. The trade unions have charged the chairman with defying 
the basic principles of democracy by refusing to let the matter 
come to a vote. But his strength is that a great many Democratic 
Congressmen are grateful to him; they do not want to take a 
position on this controversial measure in on election year—par¬ 
ticularly if there is a risk that they may be left out on a limb by 
the Senate's rejecting the Bill. This happened over labour’s first 
objective—denying states the right to ban union shops. 

Another measure in which the trade unions have a big stake is 
that reforming the unemployment insurance system. This is run 
by the states, some in a most niggardly way, and both the trade 
unions and the Administration want federal standards for the 
amount of benefit and its duration and for the eligibility of workers. 
But even the first step in this direction will not be taken unless 
the House Ways and Means Committee reverses a vote which 
took place last week. There remains the increase in the minimum 
wage, which the House is expected to approve next week, from 
$1.25 an hour to $1.^0 in two stages by February, 1968. About 
6 million new workers would be covert, including a handful of 
farm workm. If trade unionists were inclined to count their bless¬ 
ings they might, however, include the President’s failure, so far, 
to send an unenthusiastic Congress a Bill to deal with strikes 
against local authorities such as the New York transport strike 
at the beginning of the year. 


Tailing the CIA 

O NE explanation of why Admiral Raborn was made head of 
the Central Intelligeoce Agency was the hope that his good 
relations with Congress would blunt the perennial demand for 
closer congressional supervision of this huge and costly inteHigence 
operation. This week's vote in the Senate Foreign Relaticms 
Committee weakens one of the reasons for keeping him in the 
job. The committM voted overwhelmingly, by 14 to 5, to add 
three of its members to the informal group from the Armed Ser¬ 
vices and Appropriations Committees which exercises what little 
congressional oversight there is over the CIA. Even this modest 
proposal will have a bard time securing the assent of the Senate. 
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It is bitterly oppbsed by Senator RnEteil, who heads the group 
which now oversees the C3A and who wants no muscUiig in ’* 
by other Senators. An aigumeiit against change is that the more 
people privy to the secrets of the QA, die greater the risk of leaks. 
Senator Russell also considers it ^Vpoppycock” to imagine that 
the CIA makes^ foreign policy. 

Certainly the CIA has far less power over policy than it did in 
the nineteen-fifties; after the disaster of the Bi^ of RigS'-*^ 
abortive invasion of Cuba—President Kennedy saw to it that super** 
vision of the CIA within the Administration vim's t^tohed up;; 
he also deprived the CIA of authority to undertake military opera- 
tioni of any cofiSequcpce. But Senator. Fulbrigtit) die 
Of the Senate Foreign Relations OrnimitteC; is surely ta^ 
in aigding tilat an agency which gathers the facts and is pt^aied' 
to act on them in a clandestine way must have a cauMitrabie' 
influence on foreign policy. Editorially the Nekti Vorlli fim 0 $[ 
supports the idea of closer congmssional control. But the extensive 
ti the CIA which it published recently reported that know** 
ledgeable people, in Washington (while recogmsing that the piesenc 
congressional arrangements are more likely to shield the CIA than 
to call it to account) COfwider that s waids-doj ivlth fcsl teeth 
would probably improve control of the CIA very little while it 
might lessen the agency's effectiveness. 

The CIA is enjoying a bad press at home just now. One reason 
is the revelation that in the late nineteen-fifties five CIA men 
were employed by Michigan State University on a project to train 
police and other public officials in Vietnam. The college denies 
that it knew their identity and Senator Saltonstall insists that the 
men were simply training police—not using the college as a cover 
for secret operations. But doubts remain about the wisdom of 
involving universities with the “ department of dirty tricks.” 
Another embarrassment for the CIA is that it has had publicly 
to claim immunity for one of its agents, who is being sued for 
slander because, in the course of lus duty, he called a fellow 
Estonian a Soviet intelligence agent. The judge, angered by sug¬ 
gestions that the suit should ^ dismissed summarily, has now 
demanded a list of the CIA’s activities inside the United States 
which arc protected by privilege. 


Knowledge on tap 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N recent months two major—and seemingly incompatible 
groups, the makers of computers and the communicationii 
industry, have been forming commercial alliances designed to 
hasten the long-promised revolution in collecting and disseminating 
the world’s rapidly growing stock of knowledge. Linking some 
the most impressive corporate names in America^ this sudden rash 
of mergers is creating a new industry, described as “ infonaatioit 
display ” or the '' knowledge industry,” and based on a bewildering 
array of machinery capable of storing and retrieving massive 
amounts of information with incredible speed. 

Among the most notable ventures into this new area is that o( 
the International Business Machines Corporation, the world's 
largest manufacturer of computers, which has acquired Science 
Research Associates and has also entered into a licensing agreement 
with Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Science Research produces electronic 
teaching devices, such as the so-called “ reading laboratory,” as 
well as publishing educational and tearing material. Under the 
terms of its agreement with Don & Bradstreet, IBM has combined 
its data processing capabiBty with Dun fit Bradstreet^s economic 
intelligence gathering to, meet rito individual needs of subscribers 
who will pay a premium for exceedingly fast, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute commercial information. Last week IBM be^n to sell 
reports on market icseardi. 
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Time, Inc. {Time, Lije, Fortune and Sports Illustrated 
magazines) is not only installing $700,000 worth d IBM computers 
to make editing easier, but has also^tfoined with another computer 
maker, .the General Electric Company,'to establish an educational 
publishing operation destined to market everything from conven¬ 
tional text books to electronic learning devices. TIk new firm has 
been christened the General Learning Corporation and Time 
announced recently that Mr Francis Keppel, the Assistant Secretary 
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of Health, Education and Welfare, had been invited to become its 
chairman and chi^ educational officer, ttandom House, Inc, a 
book publisher with best sellers which for months have topj^ 
both the fiction and non-fiction lists (Capote’s “ In Cold Bloi^ 
and Michener’s “ The Source ”), is turning its general and educa¬ 
tional divisions into an independently-run subsidiary of the Radio 
Corporation of America, llie Xerox Corporation has purchased 
Wesleyan University Press. The Raytheon Company has acquired 
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New Country 
Town 

FROM OUR’ CORR£SPOND£NT RECENTLY IN 
RESION 

On a sunny Sunday in spring to stroll on 
to the plaza at Lake Anne Village in Res- 

ton, Virginia, is like stepping IC !hi 
stage of a musical comedy—a very “ with- 
it ” production on which no expense has 
been spared. The set is a J-shaped 
piazza, rather rugged in style, studded 
with fountains and witty wooden sculp¬ 
tures, bordered by boutiques bearing huge 
insignia of their trades; the giant tooth¬ 
brush among the pills on the wall of the 
drug store is clogged by a real bird’s nest. 
Over the shops are flats and maisonettes 
with balconies on which a chorus of 
FFR’s—First Families of Reston—might 
emerge at any moment. 

They would look out over an artifleial 
lake, edged with trees, lawns and terraces 
of “ town houses ” or “ garden apart¬ 
ments ” two or three stories high. Some 
have boats moored underneath to carry 
their residents to market but the cars are 
all concealed from view. Restonians pride 
themselves on having domesticated the 
automobile and on using their fed for 
local journeys. The focus of the scene is 
a fifteen-storey **high rise,** a block of 
flats, the modern town-planner’s substitute 
for the campanile of a medieval Italian 
town. 

Lake Anne is a pilot project, the first 
of seven villages—each to have 10,000 
inhabitants, enough to make a super¬ 
market profitable—^which will be scat¬ 
tered over loi square miles of rolling, 
wooded countryside. So far on a Sunday 
there are more visitors than residents and 
those who come to stare have been rather 
slow about deciding to stay. This ex¬ 
plains why this weekend the Lake Anne 
Village Centre, opened only last Decem¬ 
ber with a “ Salute to the Arts,’* is to be 
the scene of yet another ceremony, mark¬ 
ing the fact that America is joining the 
international new town movement.*’ For 
this is the first big hbusing development 
in the Uilited States to be planned around 
jobs as well as homes and recreatiotv— 
although others are on the way. 

As yet thdre are not enough jobs but 
both the industrial park and the Group 



Facilities Complex for small undertakings 
are bringing in electronics firms and re¬ 
search companies—^the ’’think *’ indus- 
uics that are growing so fast in America 
today. They welcome Reston’s good liv¬ 
ing conditions for their staff and good 
transport facilities for their products; 
these would be even better if the access 
highway to Dulles Airport had access 
roads itself. Meanwhile a high propor¬ 
tion of the residents work eighteen miles 
away in Washington, or in its Virginia 
suburbs—^for the Department of Defence 
at the Pentagon, perhaps, or for the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency at McLean. 

This means that they come from a 
rather narrow group of middle-class, 
middle-income, intellectuals who self¬ 
consciously enjoy the idea that they are 
** creating a community.” This tendency 
is accentuated by the fairly heavy cost of 
the various types of houses, ranging from 
$25,000 to $45,000, and flats, which rent 
at from $125 to over $200 a month. 
Cheaper construction is coming but there 
are those who think that a pattern has 
already been set which it will be hard 
to break. There is, however, more diver¬ 
sity in age groups than might be expected. 
Reston appeals to middle-aged couples 
whose children have grown up as well as 
to the young and special housing projects 
for the old arc being planned. After all, 
with its emphasis on ” leisure activities ” 
—golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, riding, 
culture, clubs—Reston offers many of the 
attractions of America’s famous retire¬ 
ment centres. 

The mix of varying types of dwellings, 
only made possible through the willing¬ 
ness of the local authorities of Fairfax 
County to change their zcgiing regula¬ 
tions, is part oi the charm of Lake Anne 
Village. Its various ” clusters ” are com- 
paa groups, each with a different charac¬ 
ter as a result of having a different archi¬ 



tect, all so far stylishly smart. Reston has 
not, however, escaped entirely from the 
usual American suburban sprawl of 
” dream houses.” The flats and terraces 
have been built by the corporation *which 
owns the whole estate and are available 
only on strict conditions. But farther 
from the village centre land has been sold 
to private individuals and developers who 
may build almost as they choose; unfor¬ 
tunately they have chosen both miniature 
Mount Vernons and western ranch 
houses. This li where it is possible to 
wish that Reston, Inc., had been more 
rather than less paternalistic. 

The impresario of the whole production 
is Mr R. E. Simon; Reston is named from 
his initials. Five years ago he found him¬ 
self with money, ideals and imagination 
to spare. He also found a large un¬ 
developed tract of rural land, all under 
a single ownership, for sale in a district 
with a co-operative local govemmeni. 
Finally he, and the Gulf Oil Corporation 
and the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company which put up a good 
share of the capital between them, had 
time to wait for profits on the $i billion 
which the whole privately-sponsored and 
lavishly-financed project is expected to 
cost before it is completed in 1980. 
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ItoYir 

man 

in 

Cliicago!| 


Haveyou ntiasad 
a delivery deadline lately? 



You won't with Air Canada's 


Us,we hope. We know Chicago, and the 
whole of the key Midwest, better than 
anyone. Chicago is our home town! 

We can find you selling agents and 
distributors. 

We can give you accurate credit information 
on prospects. 

We can arrange letters of credit. 

We can provide prompt money transfers 
home. 

Chicago is your kind of town! Chicago is 
36% of all America’s retail stores. Chicago 
is 36% of all its wholesale firms. 

Chicago is 32% of all its manufacturers. 
Chicago is 63 million people within a 500 
mile radius! 

We can be your man in Chicago. Write to us 
or give us a ring. 



The First National Bank o£ Chicaffo 

Veur pmoMi foothgM In MMwm* Amwloa 


London Branch: 1, Royal Exchange Buildinn, Comhill, Lonto B-C.8. 
TehManaionHouaeSSTl. Telex General: 2^7 (Foreign Exchange;261034) 


daily Air Freight service 
to Canada 


You can't export and import with confidence unless you’re sure 
of delivering on time. We know this at Air Canada, so we give 
dailY freight deliveries to and from anywhere in Canada. If your 
customer orders today, we fly it in tomorrow. 

Extra caiiftal 

Because Air Canada Air Reight is so fast and frequent you don't 
need to fHI your warehouse with goods and wait for the orders 
to catch up. Instead you have that extra bit of cepitai in hand I 
That^s not the only way you save money either. 

By Air Freight we can make a heavy load up to 50% lighter. 
With surface transport you sometimes pay as much on the weight 
of the container as on the goods themselves, but we often carry 
the same item in a light plastic bag. With smalt lots, too, you get 
the weight break by air. 

Sbvb on Insuranco coots 

Then there's the question of insurance. Air Freight gives much 
less opportunity for loss and pilferage, so down goes the in* 
aurancerlak. (On some household productt you pay only £^.19.6 
insurance by air. compared to £62.10.6 by surface transport.) 

At first glance Air Freight may appear to cost a bit more, but 
It gives you bigger profits through greater efficiency. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AlR FREIGHT COSTS: 

Electricat appliance and communications apparatus 3/6 per kg 
at the 500 kg rate. Parts for automobiles, bicycles, scooters, 
agricultural machinery 3/3 per kg at the 200 kg rate. 

Th9$§ apply to the U.K. Into Conodo ond vleo ¥on§. 


Find out now obout Air Frolght by AIR CANADA {with BOAC)* 

Aik your Frolght Forwordot or oontoct Ak Conado ou 

AIR CANADA ® 

39 Dover St.. Lxindon, W.1. Meytalr 8292. St. Andrew Houeo, 60 Sauchiehall St., Qleegow. C2 
Douglas 1511/6 ‘'Manchester Central 8882/3 • Birmingham Central 4615/6 ' Leads20628 



Bmfcdmm man, bead man, ambniance man, frogman, highway patrolman... 

hirt whn^s the new man from next door? 


Wwt to raifte A jftuttkiua dAikip«t. oi' yoiu* 
mOTod? Need help with a whaling expedition or at 
a road accident? What do yon do? Tn Norway, yon 
oall FallBesi. 

Whenever® or an animal, ie in danger or 

distreesv Falken comes to the rescue—fast. At any 
hoWp day or UteV* FaJkca Bascoe Corps adatlaiLa 
aia nwaywhir^w Aureal on lAe 

Skagorrak coast. 

With it is a new GnU aUtioiv which la where the 
(eiOfman aop right in th*? pictnn^ oomes from. It is 


the first to be linkeU with a Falke^ BQ. And. in <»- 
operation wMi Falken, wfti add its dkwO to 
urtving motorists aid and assfsrtance. 

Whether it’s a big project or Just a little thing. 
Gulf. too. puts service first. 

All over ISaropo Gulf is busy putting thAs- phiioa- 
ophy into practice. And from worldwide roBoaroes 
is putting more oil, more energy, to work for Europe. 

Gu^fOil Corporation , Piiistburgh , Pen mylvania. USA , 
afidihroiighovt the world. 




GULF IS OIL 
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D. C Heath, Inc., a long eatablisb^ text book publishing firm. 
Just this week the International Telephone and Telegraph C^ora- 
tion announced an offer to buy Howard Sams and Company, a 
publisher which also operates technical reference services. 

These new relationships represent an effort to cope with, and 
exploit profitably, what is commonly known as the information 
explosion—modern phenomenon created by accelerated scientific 
dtscovmes and technological advances. More than 6o books, 500 
general articles mxd 4,000 technical papers appear each day in 
America. It has been estimated that it would take a most scholarly 
scientist five sleepless centuries to read just the technical papers 
published last year. Another source estimates that the oi|tput of 
technical publications has increased B6 per cent since i96o> ^kfty 
seems in danger of being choked hfy its own unwieldy accunu4atk»f 
of knowledge. Most text bmsks pmdiked today <|re out of date 
before they even roll off tht^ pres^^. And becauK information 
does not flow fast enough through orderly dnmnels, there is a 
tremendous duplication of effort aiod waste of thrive talent, both 
scientific and non-scientific. 

Of necessity, the information nplosion and the communications 
problems caused by it are fostering the evolution of a new science 
from the ancient art of catch-as-catch'can research. The existing 
methods of indexing libraries, along with grey-haired librarians and 
pretty young research workers, are giving way to automated and 
less fallible systems of storing and retrieving information. At 
Radcliffe College the women students in one hall of residence have 
a keyboard apparatus in the basement between the hiirdiyer and 
the washing machine. Ilih gadget is linked to a computer in Valtey 
Forge, Penmu^vania, whkdk will give an instant answer to requests 
for information which would h^e taken up m twenty hours to. 
gather in the library. Similar systems are installed foe 
Radcliffe’s male counterparts at Harvard Ustivexsity and ehewfaere. 
Some scientists new predict that the draditiaiial devices of mass 
communications and learning—^bqoks, magazines and newspapers— 
may be replaced by a host of electionic monsters more capaUe 
than the printing press of dissemmating ** all the knowledge that’s 
fit to know.” This is |ust what some publishers fear, ^at will 
happen then to the copyright of books ? Even though they are 
impressed by the technology oi the electronics industry, a number 
of publishers remain doubtful about tying themselves to corporate 
alliances and want to remain free to entOr into individual 
arrangements widi electronic firms. 


M ost of the fast ^developing technology in this field revolves 
around the digital computer, which can perform prodigious 
feats of mathematics and serves as a storage bin for staggering 
ahlounts of information. One IBM model, about the size of a stan¬ 
dard office dedt, can hold neariy million pages of debulked docu¬ 
ments, any of which can be located in less than ten seconds. 
Documents of information, called imput, are stored in these com¬ 
puters on microfilm strips in greatly reduced form. The cards used 
to retrieve information from these particular IBM systems carry 
unexposed ffim wihich can be activated by ultra-violet light. 
Specialists called programmers (who themselves may be replaced 
by machines) peifowte the cards so that when they are injected into 
the computer’s storage bin they automatically locate the desired 
documents ; the image of the document can then be transposed on 
to the card’s film patch. Once the card has picked Up the fanage^ 
it is developed tepidly and ejected from the bin to be viewed or 
copied. The Central Intelligency Agency uses this particular IBM 
system to solve its esoteric problems of information. 

This model, however, is just one of the countless computerised 
systems of retrieving information which are now in operation. In 
lieu of punch cards and microfilm, other systems employ magnetic 
tape and discs, typewriter-like keyboards and a plethora of scientific 


devices for communication between nuin and machine. Rangi^ 
in size from 60 to 180,000 pounds, these tnisic computers—with 
their attachments of accessories known as ** peripheral equipment ** 
—can be tailmd to perfohn aktiosf iriy task of information 
storage, retrieval and analysis. The itaiUo ^or^tation of America 
says that it has invented a computer that'Can talk. 

Computers seem to be invading every q^pect of life in which 
the retrieval, analysis and disseminadon pi ii^prmation is impor¬ 
tant. Although the industry is just over jbw^ty years old, sales 
of computers last year topped $5 billion in thO United States and 
the number of computers in operation has grown from less than 
a hundred in 195.x to about 23,000 today. IRhe federal govem- 
xnerit kjlane s^dls over $i billipo a ym buying, leasing and 
mrint^ing 4ccu^ devi^, whVh serin to do everything 
^froni manning the nation's defence system tO sorting the post. 
The electronic computer industry will undoubtedly continue to 
grow and to become more closely aligned with the mass media. 
A number oi scientists are looking forward to the day when each 
hcrnie has a photo-copier linked to a computer which will instantly 
produce reports and editorial material tailored to meet the needs 
and desires of each individual. This day may not be so far Pff. A 
team at the Massachusetts Institute Technology is alreacfy 
attempting to design a nation-wide computer network which will 
make instantly available everything that mankind knows. 

The implications of this sitiiotion for the publishing industry 
will be discussed in a later article. 


Prohibition laid to rest 

FROM A SPECIAL QORKBSPONDBMT 

issxssippt, the last state to prekit^ the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, is doing away with jks dty taw, though the Bill 
on Governor Johnson’s desk leaves it up to the counties to decide 
whether they will be wet or 1^ Many are expected to choose 
to be wet, especially those ripng the Gulf of Mexico, where 
tourism is imponant. Tlri ]|w makes the state the only 
legal wht^esalpr tasd arrangement that 

the Governor had earUer arid made Missisrippi ''the laughing 
stock of the nation.” Under that arrangeu^ alcoholic beverages 
were illegal, but the state allowed 18 wholesalers and 1,700 
retailers to operate. State agents were statiotied in neighbouring 
Louisiana to make sure that only lawful bootleggers shipped wine 
and spirits into Mississippi. The state collected $4.5 million in 
taxes from this illegal traffic last year. The sheer hypocrisy was 
beginning to be too much even for Mississippians, who have a 
high threshold of tolerance for such subtle devices. 

Mississippi, like other southern states, embraced the prohibition 
movement before there was a national law against intoxicating 
liquor (which there was from 1919 to 1933) partly as a way to 
keep spirits away from Negroes. The theory was that intoxicated 
Negroes were more apt to assert themselves. Now that the Negroes 
ate heady with the brew of a succession national civil rights 
laws, this excuse for prohibition is obsolete. Even if the Legis¬ 
lature had not sent a Bill to the GovemoTi the 58-year-old dry 
law seemed doomed. Last February, two days after Governor 
Johnson had made his '' laughing stock ” speech and called for a 
nriv law, a sheriff raided a party at a smart private club at which 
the Governor was a guest and confiscated $10,000 worth of spirits 
and wine. This was unheard of and the club manager went to law. 
A county court ruled that the state’s arrangements with dealers 
constituted implied repeal ” of the law and an appeals court 
agreed. The Mississippi Supreme Court promised a swift final 
ruling and scheduled arguments for May 19th, increasing the 
pressure on the state to act before it found itself with no control 
over sales which had suddenly become legal. 
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AifMarketing ; 
the great new moving force 
in wodd trade, i 





These days, it’s a small world indeed. 
And the same Jet speed that has 
changed everyone's ideas about world 
travel is also changing businessmen’s 
conceptions (dwut world trtide. 

Businessmen who never before con¬ 
sidered gmng into overseas markets are 
learning that it’s as easy to turn a profit 
in dollars, drachmas or yen as it is to 
do business in their local cunency. 

Businessmen who used to ship by 
surface-means to overseas markets are 
learning about all the hidden savings 
of shipping by air. 

And ni^ already shipping by air are 
learning more profitable ways to make 
use of this great new marketing tool. 

In short, there's been a revolution in 
world-wide trade. 


We call the revolution AirMarketing . 
It maybe the most important new word 
you’ve run across in years! 

Pan Am, as the world’s largest and 
most experienced air cargo carrier, is 
uniquely qualified to help in all areas 
of AirMarketing . We honestly believe 
that if you read the whole story care¬ 
fully, you will be stimulated by the po¬ 
tential of this modem new business 
concept; 

AirMarkcdag lets yowr 
business leap beyond borders 
to any country 
where the money is. 

And why not your business? If you 
now do business between cities, or ad¬ 


jacent countries, there’s no reason why 
you can’t do business on other conti¬ 
nents. Remember: It’s no longer the 
miles that count, it’s the hours. For in¬ 
stance, in the time,it would take for 
your products to travel from Frtmkfurt 
to Paris by truck, they could be selling 
in New York. 

Buy whtoe the bargains are 
—and get deVveir tomorrow 
on what you bns^ 

With the problems of time out of the 
way, you’re also in a uniquely strong 
position if you’re an /mpor/er. Because 
AirMarketing lets you take immediate 
advantage of temporary market imbal¬ 
ances, you buy where the bargains are. 
and sell where the best markets are. 
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On seasonal commodifies 
AirMarkefing can give yon 
a “IZ-montli season.” 

Not everybody sells snowshoes, or 
spring hats. But if you arc a seller of 
seasonal products, your “season" vir¬ 
tually never ends, when AirMarketine 
is in your plans. 

Just think: when the whole world's 
your market you have two summers to 
sell in—two of every season—just hours 
apart! Your year-round production 
pattern is much more manageable, 
with fewer peaks and valleys. You can 
respond immediately to seasonal de¬ 
mands and style changes, everywhere 
in the world. 

Reduced overseas wnrdiousing. 

Consider this: Because of the immedi¬ 
ate supply-aiid-dcmand response that 
you command when you use Air-Mar¬ 
keting . it’s possible that you can sub¬ 
stantially reduce or periutps even elim¬ 
inate the need for an overseas ware¬ 
house fl/rogef/jer. With overnight deliv¬ 
eries—and the astonishing capacity of 
Pan Am’s All-Cargo Jet Freighters - 
you can warehouse yodr products, 
when necessary, right here at home. 

You’re not making money 
when your inventory’s tied 
up in transit. 

Sounds obvious, but many shippers 
don't realize they're losing money while 
their working capitalistic up ip goods 
that are “on their way.”'With GUpper^ 
Cargo your goods aiie here today, and 
at the pdnt of sale tomorrow.' Your 
money’s always on the move, not your 
products, 

8 other ways AlrMayketihg 
can save yoa money. 

If you're shipping overseas by surface 
means, how much are you now losing 


!o spoilage, breakage, pilferage, over¬ 
packaging, clerical costs, dockage, and 
wharfage? The last two of these items, 
of course, are eliminated altogether, 
when you’re AirMarketin ig. And the 
other five arc drastically reduced. The 
reason: With Clipper Cargo, far less 
handling is required and delivery is 
immediate. And here’s news: our air 
cargo insurance rates have been cut 
— world-wide. 

Incidentally, there’s a ninth saving. 
In recent years Pan Am Clipper Cargo 
rates have been reduced often - for 
hundreds of items. 

When you market by air, 
go with the ei^rt* 

In 1965 alone we ran up a total of 
423 , 000,000 ton miles-far more than 
any other airlinc.But what is bigness to 
you? Just this: No matter what conti- 
nent you want to buy or sell in, Pan 
Am Hies there. No matter what volume 
you have to move, Pan Am can do it. 
Pan Am has cargo-carrying Jets cir¬ 
cling the globe, with connections to 128 
cities in 88 lands. 

How our unique World-Wide 
Marketing Service helps 
you get into buduess abroad 
—or increase business abroad. 

Every month, you can receive Pan 
Am’s magazine, aipper Careo Hori¬ 
zons —free. It Mps you keep aware 
of new trends, ideas and operating 
techniques in international business. 
That’s not all. More than 5000 actual 
buying and selling opportunities are 
listed every year. Find out, too, how 
your own buying and selling wants can 
be listed in Clipper Cargo Horizons — 
in six languages-^and teach more than 
178,000 businessmen ’round the^be. 

Pan Am’s World-Wide Marketing 
Serwee can help you in othef ways, 
too. Some others: You can be intro¬ 


duced to just the right people abroad 
—buyers, sellers, bankers, distributors, 
agents. You will be advised on locd 
customs, business practice8,tarifl8,cur¬ 
rency, marketing conditions. 

If you’ve read this far, 
you’ll need to know more. 

Finding out is easy. Your Pan Am 
Cargo Agent can tell you. Or call Pan 
Am. Or fill in the coupon. 

You really owe it to your business. 



Mr. JolHi LmbtrUl, Mtniir 
WirM^WN Markitliit tfivlN, 

Pm taiaileM Alrwiyi Hpt. 4i7 
Pan Am BulMinc, mw Yark, N.Y., 10017 

□ Plaasg land me further itiformitlon about 
AlrMarfcetfn^ and Pan Am'i World-HVida 
Marketing Service. 

□ Please tend me a free copy of Clipper 
Cargo Horliong. 

□ Pioase send me Information doicribltif 
how I can have my product listed bi 
Clipper Cargo Horiioni. 

Name...... 

Title_ 

I*' Company 
AddroMu 

i 

Wnidk laifest air caigo carter 
Wmdk most expwieneed alnine 

riMT jpM ,THi ATUANTtO, fl0»T IN UTW i 
PIMT PH THK PACIFIC flOST 'ROUNP THC MNMIJO 
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BRITAIN 

Local Elections in 


Perspective 

The Conservatives got their expected 
boost from the headlines in last Friday’s 
morning papers; one went as far as 

Sweeping Tory Gains.” Bui what 
actually happened in this year’s local 
elections was a swing, compared with 1965* 
of 5 per cent to Labour in England and 
Wales; although, niost perversely, a swing 
to Conservative of just over 2 per cent in 
Scotland. Even in England and Wales, 
however, the pro-Labour swing still made 
good less than half the ground that Latour 
£>st so disas'trously in the local elections 
last year. The uble opposite, which 
been specially compiled for The Economist, 
sets down the results in all urban 
authorities in Great Britain with an esti¬ 
mated population of more than xoo,o6o 
(listed down the left-hand side of the table, 
starting in alphabetical order with Aber¬ 
deen) ; and in all those with a population 
of more than 50,000 where there was a con¬ 
test in every ward this year (down the right- 
hand side, starting with Aldridge- 
Brownhills). The figures have been col¬ 
lected by buying copies of the relevant local 
newspapers across the country, and by 
ringing up town balls where these were 
not available. We claim that it is the most 
complete compilation of these local elec¬ 
tion results to be found anywhere. 

This tabic incorporates some changes 
from that we published last year; in par¬ 
ticular we believe it includes four improve¬ 
ments. We have included the Scottish 
burghs; the extent to which Scotland and 
England swung difiorently this year is both 
striking and puzzling. We include urban 
districts of the relevant size: because 
local government status fails to keep up 
with population movements, many of the 
socially more interesting urban communi¬ 
ties (new towns and die growing fringes of 
conurbations like Chigwell or Cheadle) 
remain urban districts. The first four 
columns give the percentage distribution of 
the votes cast council by council; one 
interesting point to emerge is that there are 
many boroughs where there was a Con¬ 
servative majority of votes last week but 
where the Labour, parw won more seats 
(including Cardiff, Leecis and Newcastle). 

Finally we have given the swing last 
week compared with 1964 as well as com¬ 
pared with 1965, because we believe that 
these provide a particularly interesting 


basis of comparison this year. In May 1964, 
the local eleaions were widely assessed as 
being equivalent to a Labour parliamentary 
majority of about a hundred seats: pre¬ 
cisely the majority Labour got in this 
March’s general election. Yet, as our table 
shows, there was a substantial local election 
swing to the Right (shown with a plus) in 
almost every town between May 1964 and 
May 1966; overall the swing between these 
two years in the towns covered by the table 
was 5.5 per cent to the Conservatives. 

This then, is the measure either of the 
change in’ opinion since March’s General 
Election or of the gap between Labour’s 
performance in local and in national elec¬ 
tions at the moment. All the evidence s^- 
gests that it is the latter. England’s swing 
of 5 per cent to Labour since May 1965 
is very closely in line with what muni¬ 
cipal by-elections had been showing ever 
since last October, and more particularly 
during the General Election campaign. So 
long as Labour was in opposition local 
election results mirrored parliamentary 
results very closely, but a gap seemed to 
spring up the moment Labour came to 
power. Labour supporters may put this 
down to the marked increase in apathy in 
both the r965 and the 1966 local elections ; 
there has generally been a big drop in turn¬ 
out. Yet in the fifteen towns in the table 
where turnout held steady or rose between 
1964 and 1966, the swing to the Right was 
still 4.3 per cent. Qearly, some of the 
General Election Labour voters niust have 
been voting against Labour in local 
elections. 

The reasons for this behaviour can only 
be guessed at. Among the guesses are an 
adulation of Mr Wilson which fails to 
extend to municipal Labour candidates, a 
dislike of Labour groups controlling some 
town halls, and some Lib-Lab voting (which 
seems, for instance, the only explanation of 
the very low Labour vote recorded at 
Sutton Cddfidd). 

Our table shows there were interesting 
regional variations in swing this year, but 
pcactiadly no large local ones. Of the 
towns in our table, the Scottish buighs all 
swung together to the Kgbt between 1965 
and 1966 except Coatbridge ; the only ^g- 
lish borough to have an unambiguous swing 
to the Conservatives this year was Salford 
(Dewsbury and Crewe were affected by local 


Ratepayers and Municipal groups). Con¬ 
versely, the English swing to Labour 
between 1965 and 1966 went far enough to 
wipe out the pro-Conservativc swing 
between 1964 and 1965 in only fourteen 
towns. Of die seven which have swung 
Labour by more than x per cent since X964, 
two (Sale and Kirkby) are affected by the 
Liberals ; one (Wallasey) was confirming its 
dramatic revulsion against the Conservatives 
demonstrated by Mr Marples’s debacle in 
the parliamentary voting; and the other 
four form an interesting little group of 
similar expanding market towns in the 
London commuting belt (Chelmsford, 
Guildford, High Wycombe, Maidstone). It 
is remarkable how rarely local factors do 
operate in what are, after all, constitutionally 
purely local affairs. 

The Liberal vote, and the changes in it, 
to some extent beli^ this imifomiity. The 
Liberal strongholds in 1966 are an odd com¬ 
bination of C%)ington-type votes which they 
have held on to (Cheadle, Eastbourne and 
Sutton Coldfield) and one-time Labour 
strongholds where they have made recent 
progress (Greenock and Kirkby—the very 
rapidly expanding Liverpool overspill area). 
The Liberals’ own claimed gains and losses 
show similar conflicting trends ; a net gain 
of 23 seats from Labour and a net loss of 
65 to the Conservatives ; a net loss of 56 in 
seaside resorts and residential suburbs bur 
a net gain of 25 in largely industrial towns. 

The trend of votes in England Tieiwcen 
1965 and 1966 was unquestionably to 
Labour. But the massacre of Labour 
councillors in 1965 is taking effect now. 
Labour last week lost control of city 
councils like Birmingham and Cardiff 
despite large swings in their favour over 
the past twelve months, and despite winning 
a majority of the seats up for election in 
both cities this year ; they lost both because 
they did so atrociously last year, winning 
in these two cities only twelve wards to the 
Tories forty-three. Because the 1965 
stream of councillors will not have to defend 
their seats until 1968, next yeat (when 
aldermanic elections will speed up changes) 
!^ould see some more ^cities slip from 
La<bour’s hands. Among those cmi the 
danger list are Bristol, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Nottingham and Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. At the time eff the 1964 General 
Election, the Conservatives controlled only 
the three seaside resorts (Blackpool, 
Bournemouth and Brighton) among our list 
of fifty-six cities with populations of over 
100,000. Now they and their allies are in 
control of fourteen, and even a small shift 
of opinion to the Right next year will 
bring them to power in as many more. 
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VOTES IN LOCAL ELECTIONS, 1966 




Votes Cast 1966 (%) 


Swing to 

Change 


Votm Cari t966 («) 

r 

Swing to 

Change 







Conservative 

in Lib. % 






Conaervative 

in Ub.% 







1964- 

1965- 

1965- 






1964- 

1965- 

196&> 



Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1966 

1966 

1966 


Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Aberdeen 


51 0 

46'4 


2*6 

+10 

5 

+ 40 



Aldridge'Brown* 









Basildon 


S3-7 

42-9 

3*1 

0*3 

+12 

8 

- 2*1 


t 

hilts 

27*3 

39 5 

5*2 

28-0 


t 

t 

t 

Birkenhead 


45-6 

42-1 

11 2 

1*1 

+ 

6 

4 

- 2 0 

+ 

8*1 

Barrow 

56'3 

43 7 



+ 

4 3 

- 0 6 

— 

Birmingham 


50 0 

43-9 

60 

1 *1 

+ 

4 

0 

- 8 3 

- 

3 0 

Bootle 

49 8 

47 0 

_ 

3*2 

+10 2 

- 1 *0 


Blackburn 


30-4 

44-9 

18*3 

6 4 

+ 

0 

7 

- 10 


T 

Brentwood 

57 7 

32 1 

9*4 

0*8 

+ 

6 1 

- 3*3 

+ 0*5 

Blackpool 


50-1 

30‘6 

16*1 

3 2 

- 

0 

1 

- 5*3 

+ 

0*2 

Burnley r 

33-2 

57 2 

15*6 


- 

0 8 

- 1*4 

t 

Bolton 


45 7 

41-3 

13*0 

— 

- 

0 

9 

-10*2 

- 

1*6 

Burton 

462 

51 a 

— 

— 

+ 

2 9 

- 7*0 


Bournemouth 


53-2 

31 -6 

8’4 

6*8 

+ 

4 

0 

- 3.4 


t 

Bury 

41 1 

42 4 

15-9 

0*6 

+ 

2*3 

- 8*1 

t 

Bradford 


44 9 

47 5 

7-5 

0*1 

+ 

3 

8 

- 7 7 


t 

Carlisle 

540 

35*6 

10*4 


+ 

4 9 

- 0*5 

t 

Brighton 


55-9 

41 -1 

2*6 

05 

+ 

2 

9 

- 6 5 

- 

7 8 

Cheadle & G. 

40^7 

10*2 

37*6 

11 *6 

+ 

8*9 

+ 0*2 

+10-8 

Bristol 

a 

51 0 

45*0 

3*7 

0*3 

■+ 

5 

7 

- 8 5 


t 

Chelmsford 

44-1 

41-1 

14*4 

0 4 

- 

2*0 

- 4*8 

- 8 7 

Cardiff 


51-4 

40-7 

4*7 

3*2 

+ 

8 

9 

- 9 6 

- 

4 7 

Chigwell 

59 5 

33 2 

7-3 

— 

+10 1 

- 5 9 

+ 1 9 

Coventry 


51 6 

44-2 

2*4 

1-7 


t 


- 1*7 

+ 

3 8 

Clydebank 

21 *2 

48-1 

— 

30*7 


t 

+ 8 2 


Derby 


41 -8 

48*7 

9*5 



5 

1 

- 1 6 


r 

Coatbridge 

43-2 

55 9 

— 

0*9 

+ 

3*2 

- 6*0 

— 

Dudley * 


42’7 

55*5 

1 *9 

1 *8 


t 


t 


t 

Crawley 

33‘4 

50-5 

10*7 

5-4 

+ 

15 

- 8 3 

- 6 6 

Dundee 


497 

47-3 

— 

30 


5 

0 

+ 4-8 



Crewe a 

50-1 

46 2 

3*7 

— 


t 

+ 3 7 

t 

Edinburgh 


47 0 

41 -8 

100 

1 *2 

+ 

7 

2 

+ 0 1 


t 

Dewsbury 

21-7 

44'2 

10*6 

23*5 


t 

+ 3 0 

t 

Gateshead 

a 

43-0 

55 1 

— 

1 *9 

- 

0 

1 

- 3 2 


— 

Doncaster 

44*1 

49-7 

— 

6*2 

+ 

4*4 

“ 4*7 

— 

Glasgow 


47-6 

39 4 

— 

130 

+10 

8 

+ 1-9 


— 

Eastbourne 

340 

21 *1 

38*9 

6*0 

+ 

12 

-10*9 

+ 5*8 

Huddersfield 


34-9 

39*6 

24*2 

1 -3 

■f 

1 

3 

- 0-7 

- 

2*0 

Esher 

462 

15-2 

16*2 

22*4 

+ 

2*4 

- 6*9 

+ 0*1 

Hull 


44 0 

48*9 

6 8 

0*3 

+ 

5 

4 

- 4 4 

+ 

8 3 

Gillingham 

54 0 

40‘8 

5*2 

— 

+ 

3 0 

- 6*2 

+ 0*4 

Ipswich 


44-9 

39*9 

14-5 

0-7 

+ 

8 

5 

- 3*6 

- 

6*8 

Gloucester 

29-4 

45 8 

14*0 

10*7 

+ 

6 3 

- 7 0 

t 

Leeds 


530 

41 5 

3*8 

1 -7 


7 

2 

- 3 8 

+ 

2*4 

Gravesend 

47 0 

48-5 

4*1 

0*4 

+ 

0 1 

- 6 7 

- 2*8 

Leicester 


491 

41 *2 

6*2 

3*5 


t 


1* 


t 

Greenock 

11 -0 

40*2 

47*3 

1 *5 


t 

+ OB 

- 2*2 

Liverpool 

b 

53-1 

39-5 

6*7 

0*7 

+10 

4 

- 13 

+ 

4 7 

Guildford 

45‘9 

39 5 

146 

— 

- 

1 -2 

- 8*1 

- 9 3 

Luton 


4€’7 

49 2 

2*6 

1 *5 


t 


- 6 0 


t 

Harlow 

24-9 

64-1 

8*6 

2*4 

+11 3 

- 8*0 

- 1*9 

Manchester 


480 

45 3 

5*4 

1 *3 

+ 

7 

3 

- 4*2 

- 

4 8 

Hemel 









Middlesbrough 

37-7 

57 4 

— 

4*9 

- 

0 

•5 

- 8 7 


— 

Hempstead 

35-7 

537 

3*8 

6*8 


t 

- 7 1 

t 

Newcastle 


51 -8 

42*5 ! 

2*4 

3*3 


3 

•4 

- 8 3 

- 

6*1 

High Wycombe 

40 6 

49 2 

3*8 

6*4 

- 

14 

- 8*4 

t 

Newport 


47-2 1 

44 0 ! 

5*4 

3*4 

+ 

3 

•2 

- 7-1 


t 

Kirkby 

1 3*5 

55 2 

36*9 

4 4 

-12 3 

1 -18 3 

t 

Northampton 


52 0 j 

44 5 

3*3 

i 0*3 ! 


t 


- 6& 

- 

3 6 

Lincoln 

1 48*0 

47 2 

4*8 ' 

— 

+ 

5 1 

1 - 2 0 

1 t 

Norwich 


50-9 

48 4 

— 

0*7 

-1- 

5 

4 

- 1 9 


— 

Maidstone 

36 1 

33 8 

30 1 

— 


3 7 

- 7*2 

1 + 2*5 

Nottingham 


48-4 

49 4 

— 

2*2 

+ 

6 

0 

- 8*5 


— 

Mansfield 

16*3 

43 5 

— 

40-2 

1 

t 

t 

—• 

Oldham 


43*6 

43*1 

12*7 

0*6 

+10 

3 

- 0 4 

- 

3 4 

Middleton 

33*8 

39*9 

19*2 

7-1 


0 8 

- 9 8 

- 7 8 

Oxford 


46 8 

1 43 3 

9*3 

0*6 

+ 

5 

3 


- 

3*4 

Motherwell & W. 

35*0 

53*2 


11 *8 

i 

3 6 

+ 2 8 

-- 

Plymouth 


500 

45 9 

4*1 

— 

+ 

6 

■1 

! - 4 2 

- 

1 1 

Nuneaton 

' 35*9 

467 

16*8 

0*6 

+ 

8 2 

- 2 1 

t 

Portsmouth 


\ 51 6 

40 6 

7*6 

0 2 

+ 

6 

2 

I -10 0 

+ 

4*7 

Paisley 

38*2 

45 7 

2 3 

13-8 

1 

t 

+ 3 8 

-13 0 

Preston 


50-1 

49 7 

— 

0*2 

+ 

6 

5 

-10 3 


— 

Peterborough 

1 42-4 

38 0 

13*1 

6*5 

+ 

4*6 

- 6 0 

t 

Reading 


453 

47 4 

6*8 

0*5 

+ 

3 

•4 

1 - 5 0 


t 

Port Talbot a 

45-8 

51-9 

— 

2*3 


t 

- 6 2 

— 

St Helens 


40*2 

50*4 

9*4 

— 

+ 

8 

•0 

i - 4 8 

1 

1 

t 

Reigate 

43*5 

44-3 

11 *9 

0*3 

- 

0 9 

- 6 1 

-10 2 

Salford 


45*0 

468 

5-4 

0*8 

+ 

5 

1 

+ 1 *3 

1 

t 

Rochdale 

1 25-6 

459 

28-5 

— 

+ 

6 3 

- 6*9 

t 

Sheffield 


42*9 

48-2 

5-8 

31 

+ 

5 

0 

- 2 3 

1 __ 

2 8 

Rochester 

53*0 

46*4 

— 

0*6 

+ 

8 7 

- 2*6 

— 

Southampton 


482 

46 4 

4*9 

0-5 

+ 

6 

3 

“ 6 1 

- 

3 8 

Rugby 

43*1 

41-5 

6 7 

8*7 

+ 

8 9 

- 2 1 

t 

Southend 


47 8 

26*5 

23*0 

2*6 

+ 

3 

•0 

- 8*8 

- 

0 2 

St Albans 

49-1 

33*3 

12*4 

6*2 

+ 

5*9 

- 2*1 

- 8 0 

South Shields a 

51’7 

47 6 

— 

0-7 

+ 

7 

•0 

- 8 9 


— 

Sale 

51-7 

25*3 

23-0 

— 

- 

3*9 

- 7 6 

t 

Stockport 


480 

40 4 

11 *3 

0*3 

+ 

8 

•4 

- 0 3 

- 

3 8 

Slough 

47 9 

47*2 

2*2 

2*7 

+ 

2*5 

- 3*9 

t 

Stoke-on- 












Southport 

54-9 

13*9 

29*9 

1 *4 

+ 

0*7 

- 6*7 

T 

Trent 

b 

42*2 

' 56*3 

— 

1 *5 


t 


- 7*6 


— 

Staines 

49-7 

46-1 

4*2 

— 

+ 

8*2 

- 4 0 

t 

Sunderland 


49-1 

44-5 

— 

6*4 

+ 

3 8 

- 1*6 


— 

Stevenage 

31 3 

59-8 

8*9 

— 

+13 9 

- 0*6 

t 

Swansea 


19*3 

47-1 

3*7 

29*9 


t 


- 1*2 


t 

Stretford 

46 2 

46 2 

8*2 

0*4 

+ 

3*3 

- 4*0 

-12*2 

Thurrock 


29*1 

52*3 

12*6 

6-0 

+ 

3*6 

- 5*3 

+ 

11 

Sutton Coldfield 

52 9 

9*3 

37‘8 


+ 

8*3 

- 4*0 

+ 1*1 

Wallasey 


43 0 

36 0 

17*8 

3*2 

- 

8*0 

-19 6 


t 

Wakefield 

1 41 *4 

50-7 

7*9 

— 

+ 

3*9 

- 3*6 

t 

Walsall * 

b 

46 8 

461 

1 *8 

5*3 


t 


t 


t 

Warrington 

27*1 

50-5 

15*0 

7*3 

+ 

2*0 

- 9*0 

t 

WaHay * 


38-9 

48-5 

90 

3*6 


t 


t 


t 

Watford 

48$ 

48-7 

1 *8 

0*7 

+ 

4*8 

- 2*6 

t 

West Bromwich* 

45 0 

504 

— 

4*6 


t 


t 


t 

Woking 

47 9 

23-4 

28*4 

0*3 

+ 

3*6 

- 3*4 

+ 7*1 

Wolverhampton * 

64*7 

42 2 

1 *0 

21 


T 


t 


t 

Yarmouth 

42 4 

45*1 

8*0 

4*5 

+ 

2*8 

- 11 

- 2*7 

York 


46‘1 

51-1 

— 

2 8 

+ 

1 

•4 

- 6 1 


— 











Footnotm to Table 

Where any party’s ^rcentage figures are 
printed in italics, this indicates that the 
party concerned contested every ward. In 
the Scotd^ burghs and in English or 
Welsh authorities marked (a), the Con¬ 
servative cdumn refers to a local anti¬ 
socialist party (Moderate, Citizen, etc.)- In 
the authorities marked (b), votes cast for 
Cooservative-badeed hidependents (or die 
Liverpod Froteataat Party) are included 
with the ConservadvM. 

The fourth cdumn in dw table rilows 
votes cast for candidates not bached by the 


main parties. The only “ Odiers ” to poll 
over 10 per cent of the total local vote were 
Ratqwyers’ or Residents' Groups in 
Swansea (26.8), Aldridge-Browiihills (26.3), 
Qieadle & Gadey (11.6), Esher (18.2) a^ 
Mansfield (40.2); plus the Communists 
(17.1) and Scottish Nationalists (13.6) in 
Qydebank; plus the Municipal Association 
in Dewsbu^ (21.8) and Tenants’ Associa¬ 
tions in Paisley (xo.i). 

The neat two cdumns, printed in bold 
type, show the swing to Conservative (with 
a plus sign) or to Lahbor (with a tnimu 
sign) first as between 19^4 and last Week, 


and then as between 1965 and last week. 
The swing is calculated as the change in 
the Conservative share of the votes cast for 
the. Conservative and Labour parties in 
wards fought by both parties in both 
relevant years. SimilarN, in the last column 
of figures, the change m the Liberal vote 
is measur^ from waMs tfith three-cornered 
fights both years. A dagger (f) indicates 
non-comparability because diese conditions 
toe not met or because of boundary dianges. 

Fmally, in the five IHack Country 
bocoughs marked widi ah asteridt (*), the 
dections took place earlier this year. 
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Hm mw Blectlic lims 
bytheim^? 


(COOKERS, REFRIGERATORS. WATER HEATERS, WASHING MACHINES. SPACE HEATERS?) 




the economist may 21, 1966 



You can tell by the business-Hke way she tackles her chores that Jill 
will want a pretty wide selection of electrical equipment in her kitchen 
of the future. And whilst she is waiting to join the ever-increasing list 
of electrical consumers, demand for power in Britain will be increasing 
by about ten per cent every year. 

Where is the extra power coming from ? With a vast research, develop¬ 
ment and manufacturing programme, AEI is working now on the large 
single turbine-generators which will be needed to ensure not only that 
Britain's future power needs are met but that this country will maintain 
its position as a major world supplier of power plant. 

Today's research for tomorrow's turbines 


mechanical and aerodynamic research laboratories. This new 
AEI integral design for example combines the LP turbine snd 
condenser into o single structure instead of using individusl units 
as before. It incorporates many outstanding new featufes which 
not only improve the performance of the sets but result in civil 
engineering economies which reduce the overall cost of power 
stations. 



At AEI, easy communication and the constant ex¬ 
change of new ideas stimulate creative teamwork. 
A meeting, at which some major step forward in design 
begins, is as likely to take place against the noisy back¬ 
ground of a high-speed wind tunnel as in the quiet of 
a conference room. A specialist in one field, often in 
discussion on some quite different problem, can make 
an important contribution to progress in another. It is 
the answers that matter—and answers are now being 
found which will make the large turbines of tomorrow 
a practical reality. 




Power for people and projecte. 
Argentina with a rate of economic 
growth unequalled in iatin America 
has used the world-wide experience of 
AEI to meet ita expanding power noede. 
At Coatenara Power Station, which 
incraases the power aupply capacity of 
Buenoa Aires by B0%, AEI has carried 
out the complete power project with 
equipment ranging from the five 120 
MW turbine-goneratora to awitchgear, 
transformara and all ancillary plant. 


.AE DKairiiBra/AMfflKa/aD. 

AEI INTERNATIONA]. LIMITED A SUBSIDIARY OF ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 33 GROSVENOft PLACE LONDON SW1 



thiBfuiunAShurbine-gsnBrator ivi/f produce enough power 
to meet the needs of 9 any ebaut the ai^e of Shefftotd 

Miooha/ia 
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How to Keep Shop 


Costs and Com^tidon Retailing 

By W. G. AicClifia^ , 

Macmillan. 351 - 

Books on managemelk are proliferatmg, but 
those that leave the easy rodm of generality 
specific management 
pigifatar mdiistries are rela< 
dv^ ieir i itS^toae Siec in doing thit 
iOumi^ hm dmt their own ostensible 
tubjeoci and point general management 
pd^fileB by Mrticular apidicidons are very 
rare indeed. TUs is st}» a book. 

Retailing is an imosensely varied and com¬ 
plicated ioduttiy. ^product is intan¬ 
gible* a oon^bkiaden of services that indude 
the provision 0(91^ and choice 

and inlcmMticin consumers* and often 
some dbai^ k w form of the goods them¬ 
selves, 18 vr^ iniheir transfer of ownership 
and geographical ii^persal. Its operators 
arc on every hand, of all sizes from the large 
public company todie wedkend barrow-boy, 
emplchV one in ten of the total working 
pohladon, conducdng their affairs for the 
most part in pubUc^ and highly sensitive, 
though not always intelligefidy so, to ±e 
oonsumen* wishm. To generalise about 
such an industry* to analyse such divenity, 
is very difficult—^ difficulties account for 
the inademiades of the Censuses of Distri¬ 
bution, which neveithelesi provide the in- 
dispenssbk data for begfaming any study of 
the subject. 

The author has brought a considerable 
skill in itadc economic analysh to bear upon 
the evidence available, and, guided by his 
own long experience of retailing manage¬ 
ment, has produced a most penetrating £s- 
cussion of many of the princih topics. The 
first part of the book deals with the choices 
presented to management by the costs of 
goods, labour, premises and capital, and 
not only points out where managements 
most c^ten fail to determine the theoretically 
optimum position in each sphere or to 
d^lse the appropriate combinations of them 
all* but makes practical suggestions on why 
they fail and on how such decisions, at all 
levels, could be improved. 

Xn.rhib second part the author deals with 
compbtldon, not simply by price but dso 
in more realistic terms of the combination 
or “ mix ” of price, convenience of location 
and hours* staff-levd, stock assortment and 
other services, and their interdependence in 
any trader’s bid for custom. Here he draws 
attention to the Ing^ overheads and low 
marginal costs dharacteristic of service in¬ 
dustries geared to the ebb aiUl fow of con¬ 
sumers* whims, and how improvements in 


retailing constantly tend to increase fixed 
costs. Retailers are tempted to woo "the 
maigtfial shopper not by the exp^ve Idunt 
instrument price cuts, jbut fay the cheaper 
and ihbre flexible Method of offering better 
services, which discriminate among poten¬ 
tial customers—the retailer's version, in 
fact, of product differenriation among manu¬ 
facturers. In doiniji so they distort compe- 
titiem away from pnde and into ocher forms, 
uxuil the rising spiral of services and profits 
is cut by a rogue trader Who slashes prices, 
gains a eemporary advantage, is challenged 
on his own terms and is driven to restart 
the same competitive cycle. The author 
comments here, as elsewhere, on the need 
for more ind^ndent research to enable 
retailing to adjust ks ways more closely to 
the best interests of the consuming public. 
“ Knowledge rather than guesswock ’* is his 
plea, and this not only in the context of cbe 
small individual retailer’s costing and stock 
control, but more generally to show all 
retailers more about what the shopper really 
wants, and to teach town planners what 
retailing is all about. 

Where the matter is so good, it is perhaps 
a pity that the manner of the book so often 
lapses needlessly into algebra and geometry. 
Many of the charts and equations are tools 
essential to the argument; a lot of them 
are lazy substitutes for the Queen’s Eng^h 
and will deter many potential readers who 
might appreciate and benefit from the 
bo^’s id^. As the author himself might 
put it, the selectivity effect of his communi¬ 
cation technique when plotted against the 
rigour of his analytical abstraction suggests 
an intermittent failure to employ the 
optimum efficient of expression. But ^ 
is a minor blemish on a most inteiesting 
and stimulating book. 

Inquest 

Victim of Duty: A Study of 
James Forrestd 

By Arnold A. Rogow. 

Rupert Hart-Daims. 324 pages. 438. 

This book has taken three years to crois 
the Atlantic. Perhaps it is surprisixig 
it has found an English publiriier at all for 
James Forrestal was never understood or 
appreciated in this country. Yet during 
the seventeen years since his tragic death 
we in &ighutid nave had our Own food tcfr 
sons for worryiim about the mtetol and 
physical health of our political feeders. 

miesstx has not tried to write a 
/ but nas studied Forrestal’s early 
life and his subsequent career is tlK hope 


of finding something to explain his break¬ 
down and suicide. He is interested in try¬ 
ing to ensure tluit thO^revention and detec- 
tii^^of mentar films fam>roved because 

' no fiadoii kaa fitoW breakdown in 

eflioe of high oflfeials m a world where the 
. difi^euce bepiieeQ • fipt strike and second 
strike, between a nuclear initiiative and a 
nuclear response, is a matter not of days or 
hours, but of minutes and seconds. 

If he has come to disappointingly few con¬ 
clusions it is probably because, he is too 
honest to pretend to find answers that do 
not exist. Forrestars life contained singu¬ 
larly few pointers to his fate. Other men 
have hod domineering mothers and weak 
fathers; other men have climbed out of their 
social class to go to Princeton; other men 
have been successful investment bankers 
and unsuccessful husbands. Tley have 
even been renegade CkthoUcs. 

Forrcstal’s collapse was, in fact, a special 
case—as all such cases probably are—but 
he himself was not one. He was withdrawn 
and tense. He lived for work because little 
else interest^ him. He passed for an intel¬ 
lectual in the political society of Washing¬ 
ton, but in reality he was not so much of 
an intellectual as a student, a man who read 
voraciously for specific ends. His anti¬ 
communism, for example, was firmly based 
on a wide reading of Marxist literature. 
Between 1940 and 1947 he was a tireless, 
efficient—even a brilliant—^Undcr Secretary 
and Secretary of the Navy. From Sq)tember 
1947 until March 1949 he . ms the first 
Secretary Defence. In thoisc eighteen 
months the whole tragedy began, developed 
and reached its climax. It ended two months 
after his resignation when he jumped to his 
death. 

Professor Roffow tries to find m explana¬ 
tion by saying that be “ paid with his fife for 
an accumulittioa of guilts, tendons, frus¬ 
trations, and conflicts that &ially became 
overwhelming.” Surely it is dmpler than 
that Forrestal was not a pt^tkian. He 
didiked the wbok business iff politics (and 
had little liking or respM for citiier Roose¬ 
velt or Truman)—particularly when politi¬ 
cal considerations inhibited poHdes which 
be was convinced W|exe jf^cessary for the 
sidety of his rps^ he argi^ 

with passion for t bldiiet biUion 

for defence wlUfe in an 

election year and with an electorate con¬ 
vinced that the war had been won and no 
funher effort was needed, refused to go over 
$14.4 billion. Forrestal fought to the end, 
lost tbe battle and died of the wounds sus- 
tafe^ in it 

Posthumously, however, he won the war. 
Withm eightieeii nmths the outbreak of Ae 
Continued on page 84 T 
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Package deal 


With evttry I.C.T.1900 Series computer 
eOiiiiitiie 8hftware-634Items availabfe now 


As you know: a computer (hard¬ 
ware) is no good without the pro¬ 
gram instructions and expertise 
(software) that make it work. 

As you may idpa know: it's get¬ 
ting the softp^' right that causes 
many iriSGl&Wt^ delays. I.C.T. 
Ijlfiye atls^^^'ye library of tested 
''|ObO Sii^t8:'|d!4il;M^e-^34 separ- 
ateitp^iiiadtif^ 
to iilsiiiff of aiagnstie 


daUvej^ tikie';^’:iii^'i(iewt oae 

firom 

a ecmipator^ i^t bl Iba^ . tvittt 
I.C.T. You will got trul# oii^rt 
aSrvioe with great ahOnOoii t6 the 
detail of your parfttndibteia 
hfil IH»va to 


cards. (Categories listed on right) 1900 Series machine Is a sound 
Proof: By April 30th. one tan, ^vestment now and for the future, 
dred and eleven 1900 Series,oom^ ItMl. Sqifhi teWinn^iyallable 
puter^i had be^ <I^VA¥«cl. (Ahd liawliKlIpibiiiSictottitMq (4 items) 

Ei.- Hou8elee^g<in ttsfias) Utilities 

(91 itemslFortranClS^^imhs) Algol 
^8items)Sc4a»tilte(l?4itaa]8)Plan 
( 231 tSN^ 







A/,.; 


lAdflMiftRat Wrfdsn HbuMi 
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solid SB the 

Rock of Gibraltar may soon 
becoime a meaningless 
pihrase. Tbe struggle for 
this mere spit of land is 
entering a tougher phase 
than any in the two and 
a half centuries of British 
rule. It is rumoured 
that the Spanish delegation 
now m London may have 
strong U.S. support. 

This is quite possible, since 
tile USA would like to move 
some of their NATO bases 
to Spain from France 
after de Gaulle’s 
withdrawal from NATO. , 
The main story in this S 

week’s Illustrated ! 


wiviiuiawm iiuxii XYrxxvy. PeterKirk,MP,lo©k« at the problem 

The main story in this 

_1_>_ Til,J Bryant writes on the past services 

WeeK S iXlUSt/raLeCl Gibraltar has rendered this country. 

London News is Gibraltar, prehensive pictorial history of the 


□ its past and its future^ 


Hock from 1704. 

At your newsagent now—2/6 



LONDON 

iiEwr 
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Korean war had proved him right; urgent 
steps had to be tahen to make good the de¬ 
cencies he had reco^iiaed; and hit 
successor, Lpuis Johnsoi^ had been 
hastily replaced by General Marshall. 

Professor Rogcnv has perhaps not fully 
understood that, for a dracated and over¬ 
worked public servant like James Forresul, 
failure to carry a Mlicy he considered vital 
s disetlgr mac could undermine a 
normally healijiy bdify and da^e a man 
basically sane to suicide. But this does no! 
mean toat he is wrong in demanding a new 
and mote careful watoi on the health of our 
overworked ofiSdals and a ihore profound 
study of the symptoms of fatieue when a 
courageous man is doing his best to hide 
them and carry on. 

True and Fair View 

The History of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales, and of its 

Founder Accountaatey Bodies, 1870-1890 

Edited by Harold Howitt. 

Heinemann, 283 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

This first history of the English Institute of 
Chartered Accountants has appeared five 
years before its hundredth birthday. Sir 
Harold Howitt has traced its development 
from its birth, with the industrial revolu¬ 
tion in the background, through the early 
years of the century, and through the last 
Mty years of change and upheaval. What 
does emerge clearly is that throughout its 
history the institute has concentrated its 
efforts on raising the standards of account¬ 
ing practice, rather than on shutting out 
competition. Even today, with the excep¬ 
tion of the audit of public and non-exempt 
private companies, accountancy is an open 
profession. Anybody can set up in practice 
as an accountant tomorrow, whether he be 
qualified, skilled or neither. The outcome 
mi^t have been different. There have 
been regular and rcfiieated attempts by some 
chartered accounUnts to get the institute to 
press for a-doacd shop. All have failed 

Sir Harold Howitt has provided a faitfafd 
chronicle dF the devdopment of the main 
professional body within the accountancy 
profession. This is not a history of the pro¬ 
fession itsdf. Thus he has not attempted 
the far more difficult task cf examining the 
rdationship between the profession and the 
world outside it, and how the role of the 
accountant in the economy has changed 
over time. Characteristically for a chartered 
accountant Sir Harold has ^opted 
narrowest possible interpretation of his brief 
-^e interpretation he can be sure of get¬ 
ting the most accurate. The main fremt of 
the institute’s building, according to Sir 
Rardd, ^es the impi^on of a sdid mas¬ 
siveness widi a wmhib of details. This bodk, 
tboroudih tesdudied and painstaldiigly 
assembfed, gives a similar impression. So 
too does the psychology 01 the typical 
chartered acoountiiit 


BOOKS 

The PlediiMiiit 

Massimo d’AsciMo: An Artist in politics, 

2796^im 

By Ronald Marshall. 

Oxford University Press. 336 pages. 50s. 
Tilings 1 RemasnW 
By Massimo d’Azeglio. 

Translated and iqt^^UiCed by E. R. Vincent. 
Oxford University Press,, 3SS pages. 42s. 
Massimo d’Azeglie’s Rkordi last appeared 
ia Ei^lish in t86l. Sfasoe then thdr text 
has been revised b? PWfVWW A. AL 
Ohtsalbeiti, the gteac spedalist on Azeg^ 
and the period ; it republislifid in Italy 
in 1963. Professor Vincent bas slig^ly 
shortened thr new Azeglio text **Tmiigs 
1 Remember.” By mischance the hew trans¬ 
lation was nor available to Mr Ronald 
Marshall when prepartiu his new bsograplsy 
of Azeglio. 

Massimo d’Azeglio was not an ambitious 
man, but upright and impatient. These 
characteristics perhaps explain the fact that 
his part in the Risoigimento is easily 
belitded. He was a Piedmontese nobleman, 
cousin (ff Cesare Balbo, who chose in his 
youth CO abandon the usual officer’s career 
and go off to earn his own living as a 
painter and novelist: this was in 1820 when 
he was twenty-two. His adventures gave 
him contact with all classes of society aU 
over divided Italy. Although passionately 
enthusiastic for the expulsion of Italy’s 
foreign risers, Masskno d^Azeglio never 


snocupifaed so .the aatracrioiit ef the socmi; 
socjkiriea; indeed he denoqoced Maszuii's 
conspttiK^ as OQS^y murder. _ 

In 1845 Ascflib vmi 

undertaken poikkat ef tbe Pnpel states, 

then in a condickp df feiment against the 
monstrous mts-government of Pope Gregory 
XVI, wiio, ii known, could not survive 
long. Wherever he went AzeglfO preiwiCiil 
‘open’ cokitpiracy, the aMEiqiiest of the 
comervative forces by the preasore of pubUe 
opinion. How far he was justified in doing 
so is not clear, but AzagUq urged the dis¬ 
contented to believe that oiarles Albkffi' 
the king of Pledsaont-Sardiniat would come , 
to their support at the ftgilit moment. At 
the end of his tour Azeglio was aMe to visit* 
the king, who did indeed vouchsafe kk 
future help. That this promise was realized 
in i848--wkh all the momentous conse¬ 
quences that due lavohnA —may be 
attribtilied in huge port to Massinin 
d’Azeglio. 

Mr Marshall’s book brings this exdring 
story to life. Azeglio folios^ up his visit 
to the king with a famous paUkkal pomphke 
called Degli uUmti cast di Romegm. After 
tbe election of Pope Plus IX Aa^io joined 
the Papal Army in March 1848, beUeving, 
as so many did, that the woi£l 

champion the national cause. After Charles 
Albert’s disaster, the new king, Victxw 
Emmanueh invited Azeglio to become prime 
minister in Turin. Mr Marshall shows that 
he was better suited to serve Italy as a 
special envoy on particular occasions, for 


Forest Products Statistics < 

Ten-Yosr Summery I9I4-S3 

World production and trade in forest products, with 300 pages ol' tables and un introduclory outline 
higlvlighting principal features of the 1954-63 ^riod. An earlier survey, now out of print, covered the 
period 1946-55. 352 p., diagrams, tables. I5s. 

—available afiet Ally 1,19^-^-* 


Pulp end Paper Prospects 
In Western Europe 

Published by arrangement with the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Nation^ ^ 
this exhaustive study analyses past and future developments of the pulp and paper industiy in 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy. L.uxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzenand and the , 
United Klni^om. 456 p., tables, annexes. DM 36 er UiB, 6M9 

(on sale only with: BVL, Bayerfaidier Landwlrtschallsverlag GmbH, Lotlistrasse 29, Munich 13, 

Federal ReikbHe of Germany) 

World Forest Inventory IMi 

Six main statistical tables provide data on land categories. Wood removals, ownership and 
management status of forest land, and in the composition, growing stock and Increment of forests. 

An analysis by regiom is included. 118 p., diagrams, tables 12e. 6d. 

—available after July 1, 1966— 

Yearbook of Forest 
products Statirtics I96S 

Now in its nineteenth year, the Yearbook provides statistics from 180 countries on production and 
trade in respect of forestry and forest products. An opening chapter deals with salient features of the 
>vorid situation. 132 p., diagrams, tables, annexes 25ft. 
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he naror tedly wooeeded bi becoming a 
pofessioiud Iwlitiician. Nevertbeleas Mr 
Manhall gives Aze^io due credit far the 
dcilfiil OQ^Mutwii of peace with Austtuf'in 
1849 and the pKservatkm of die Statute. 

For (he rest ot his life Aze^io was 
obsessed with the need to create better 
Italians for (be Italy of tbt fut'Mc; he wrote 
the Sicordi with the intendon of ethicating 
his readers, but today “ Things I Remem¬ 
ber *' is entertaining rather tt^ educative. 

Golden Burdens 

Involimtary Fovdia I^<li!!S 
By Fritz M«d)lup. 

Abnqmt and Wikselt, Stockholm. 129 
fMiges, SwaKr. xx. 

This is on expanded version of the Wicksell 
Lectures of 19659 on international liquidity 
and all that. Professor Machlup covers a 
remarkable lot of ground at a stiff pace; 
and here at last he turns his incisive mind 
from his beloved terminological disputa¬ 
tions to current issues of policy. His delib¬ 
erately elusive tide refers to the automatic 
and unintended transfer of resources 
implicit in any build-up of reserves. This 
transfer takes place whenever any entity, 
individual or country, builds up a cash 
balance—at the local bank for individuals 
or, for govertun«its, in the account of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. This 
is the central economic reality which the 
centinftntal Eui:op<?«u^ in general, and 
Goieral de Gaulle in particular, have still 
not realised. Whether the transfer of re¬ 
sources is acknowledged by the shipping 
of a bar of gold, the issue of an American 
Treasury bill, or the creation of some new 
reserve unit, makes not a whit of difference 
to the lender's “ burden." The one way to 
minimise involuntary foreign leading is to 
minimise the accumulation of surpluses and 
deficits, which in modem conditions can be 
achieved only on tolerable terms through 
more flexible exchange rates. 

Professor Machlup has long been one of 
the world's valiant gold knockers ; and he 
deploys his "real resources" logic with 
particular effectiveness here. 

An mcreste in world dollar reserves may 
have come about by the United States mak¬ 
ing a grant to Brazil, to aid its development, 
and Brazil using the dollars for purchases 
from Germany. An increase in world gold 
reserves may have come about by Smith 
Africa selling gold in London and using the 
proceeds for purchases from France. The 
implicdc foreign lending by Germany, in the 
first case, will have helped Brazil acquire a 
univers^ laboratory with scientific equip¬ 
ment Hie impHcit foreign lending by France 
will have allowed South Africa to pay the 
workers, maiMers, snd stockholders of its 
gold mines. These differences are significant 
to some persons with particular political tastes 
and ethioU value judgments, but the economic 
sacrifices of the people of Germany and 
France, giving up present goods in exchange 
for claims (symbolised by pieces of paper and 
bricks of m^), are the same. 

Let the central bankers, finance ministers 
and presidents read that nggtn and again 
find 


BOCKS 

Aircraft Take Shape 

The bivemioii of the Aeroplane, 
17*9-1909 

By Charles H. Gibbs-Smitfa. 

Faber. 3*^ pages, including illustrations. 
848. 

Thirteen years ago, Charles Gibbs-Smith 
wrote a clever and charming book which he 
dlled " A History of Flying," and he hai 
been re-wrtting chapters of it under a 
variety tffdiffews^jt!^ Periiai» 

fhit is unfair'r this latest book (like his 
recent monograph on Sir George Caley pub¬ 
lished by t^ Stationery Ofl^) is more 
tedmkal and much, much more detailed 
than the History and describes year by 
year the balloons and aircraft that fiew in 
that momentous pei^ at the turn of the 
century (the 1799 bit in the title is simply 
to pull in iSir George Caley) when the 
modem aircraft was taking shape. Neither 
it, nor the methods of controlling and 
manoeuvring it, have changed all that 
radically since. 

Two features of the period stand out. 
One is the way that French and Americans 
monopolised aircraft design. What little 
work on -flying was done in Britain was 
carried out by Americans ; A. V. Roc's first 
successful British-designed machine did not 
fly until late in 1909. And the other follows 
from this—the remarkable speed with which 
British and German engineers subsequently 
€RUSht up jyiUl thq pioneers so that by the 
first worid war, Germany was flying, after 
a fashion, bombers heavier than anything 
that rode to the air on either side in the 
•econd. But that, presumably, is for another 
book. 

Problems for Lafta 

A Lada Axnorlcaii.Common Market? 

By Sidney Dell. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 345 poges. 55$. 

As the mark of interrogation in the tide 
tuggeats, the author of this book on the 
Latin American Free Trade Association is 
apprehensive of the problems facing the 
promoters of the idea behind it. Fot 
example, although all of the Latin American 
republics can be classed as underdeveloped, 
imre are degrees in underdevelopment, and 
many years must ^ss before the economies 
of small oountnes like Paraguay and 
Ecuador can be sufficiently robust to with¬ 
stand the rigours of full ^rtidpation with 
Argentina, &azil and Mexico in a free trade 
area. A^n, while nations have been 
willing to lower, or even to eliminate, tariffs 
on types of go<^s chat they themselves do 
not produce (in the early ^ n^otiadons 
Paraguay, an agricultural countily, readily 
abolished import duties on eleetzk lifts), 
when it comes to competitive manuftictures 
the nationalists and busineSsaien oppose the 
ipintkig 0^ 0Q8icesijkina« 
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The case for a oom ro cn maihet in Latin 
America is that future economic growth pre¬ 
supposes a large amount of industrial 
development, which would be facilitated 
the barriers to trade within the region 
removed; but industrialisation in 
Latin America means that machinery and 
many industrial raw materials have to be 
in^mted from the developed countries, and 
ability to pay for them is immediately 
affeaed when, as has often happened^ a 
decline occurs in world demand for the 
ragiun's exports of primary commodities, 
which are its main source of foreign 
exchange. And bow, Mr I>cll asks, can 
the lower^ of barriers to international 
trade possibly assist internal economic and 
soda! progress so long as a colonial system 
of land tenure largely survives and the 
privileged classes hold out against just 
Mxation ? 

Mr Dell considers these problems lucidly 
and sympathetically ; his detailed study of 
the history and melanism of the Latin 
American Free Trade Association will be 
a standard work on the subject. The 
appendices (no pages) contain trade 
statistics and the texts of the principal 
treatiet. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Comparative Banking. Edited by H. W. 
Auburn. Waterlow. 232 pages. 30s. 

Mr Auburn is one of the worlds painstaking 
compilers. Bankers and banking analysts have 
become accustomed to carrying his banking 
jTRlps in t^cp* jyallct/j his ^ gazetteer Jn their 
pockets, and having his handy sized Compara¬ 
tive Banking ” on their bookshelves. This third 
edition brings the short surveys of banking in 
25 countries up to date (generally to the end 
of 1964 with some useful percentage compari¬ 
sons of growth between 1961 and 1964). Then 
there is an extended series of appendices. These 
start from a concise summary of central bank 
constitutions and selection of governors, etc. 
(which is handy to have around' right now), 
followed by key figures for the world*s 1(^ 
largest banks, and various general international 
comparisons. To no one's surprise, Switzerland 
tope the list for deposits per head ($3,174), a 
figure buoyed up hy the deposits of those well- 
known Swiss sheiks and other international 
money men. The 200 page volume closed with 
Who Owns Whom in British banking, adapted 
from an analysis which first appeared in these 
columns. 

Elsevier's Banking Dictionary : English/ 
American, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch and 
German. Compiled and arranged by Julio Ricci, 
Elsevier Publishing Co. 302 pages. 75s. 

Rather more general than the title might sug- 

S st, this dictionary duplicates much in 
sevier's earlier Glossary of Financial Terms 
and Lexicon of Scock-miudeet Terms, but now 
usefully contains both Italian and Dutch. The 
blurb makes much of ** American terms not fre¬ 
quently encountered** and **outmoded expres¬ 
sions.*’ But no credit cards—^yet. 

The Britz^i Balance of Payments. Edited by 
D. J. Robertson and L. C Hunter, Oliver and 
Boyd. 194 pages. 30s. 

This symposium is a hardbacked edition of 
the Febriiary issue of the Scottish Journal of 
Politiad Economy. Policy points from the 
aiticles—which range from detailed analyses of 
Brieam's export performance and tiadr wi^ 
Europe to more general discussions of fiscri 
policy—-were set out in The Economist of 
Mardi 19th. (Business Brief, page 11430 ^ 
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Lufthansa flight 404 
was delayed 
Sminutes 
because the coffee 
machine was kaputt. 



Most people wouldn’t think that was a very important 
part of a plane. We think eveiy part of a plane is impor¬ 
tant Whether it makes the plane fly or just makes coffee. 
And with t3rpical German fussiness we refuse to take off 
unless every part works perfectly. 

Maybe it’s being ridiculously German to cany any¬ 
thing to sudi an extreme. Maybe not Imagine how we 
treat the important things when we treat the unimportant 
things so importantly. 


@ Lufthansa 




tt»ls denS?!; fw/p 
flS?*** '• *^'(PTD)dr**®* 

‘*^“»i>'«i«.^IS»y 


more land, more 
IPi»rtiiln«,Fani»|i 65 j 

rn.m,’!?!?’ ^ ’^al sstt .h_ 


X'sjj?™*'®*-** 

fr»ctors ^ 

*0 pull a fowiiS!! 

«uty (ilsk^^£^ P*"* or a 

atm/n. Seeyoi- 

*P ao*act tte^ oisfrlbutor 
^>«^op2aSf fr^»le tractor 
you tha (S aS?«^ 0»W8 

'^uce ^ *» »>ow to 

~>M.'isr 


oro»nlatfoi!.*^tem"? sorvfca 

j^^^l^PapKi 401 


— ^ —/?‘»"»atlonal 
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People who know us expect our 
artists to create a stir. Works by 
graduates of Ontario Art Schools 
hang in the Tate Gallery and 
the Guggenheim. 

It by chance, your idea of education in Ontario. Canada, 
embraces the Quaint One Room Schoolhouse with a pot-bellied 
stove—live and learn. The Ontario College of Art. for example, 
is the largest art school in North America. One Ontario primary 
school has students speaking and writing in English. French and 
Russian at the age of eight. Another of our schools offers 
students a full-size jet trainer to gain mechanical experience on. 
Ontario's high school system is so versatile that a student 
can take a technical, vocational or academic course and still 
qualify for university entrance. We even have a school which 
teaches miners how to use a diamond drill. 

Last year. Ontario spent more per citizen on education than did 
the State of New York. We opened more than 160 new schools. 

We also opened three new universities, bringing the total to 21 — 
more than any state in the U.S.A. All told. 2 million students 
and 65 thousand teachers guarantee a high volume of 
well educated people to keep the province vibrant with new talent 
and fresh ideas. Described below are a few other interesting 
facts about Ontario that you might like to remember. 



"On TV. Hitler wouldn't have 
lasted ten minutes." says 
Professor Marshall McLuhan. 
Newsweek Magazine de¬ 
scribes him as "the oracle of 
the new corrimunications." 
He lectures at a leading 
Ontario university and directs 
the university's centre for 
Culture and Technology. 
Professor McLuhan's newest 
book Understanding Media 
is a best-seller in the 
United States. 


Ontario universities are 
equipped for atomic-age 
research. This 1 -megawatt 
swimming pool-type reactor 
at McMaster University in 
Hamilton, has contributed 
greatly in the area of solid 
state nuclear research since it 
went critical in 1959. Nuclear 
science as a field of research 
has been going on at 
McMaster for twenty years 
under the guidance of Pro¬ 
fessor H. G. Thode. Now 
president of the university. 
Doctor Thode is internation¬ 
ally known for his work 
on the geochemistry of 
sulphur isotopes. 


This Skylon—the tallest 
reinforced concrete structure 
^f Its kind in the world- 
stands on the Ontario side of 
Niagara Falls. Now visitors 
can study the cataract, not to 
mention great portions of 
New York State and Ontario, 
from a new vantage point 
of 775 feet above the river. 


Pictured above is the giant 
Warsak Hydro-electric dam 
at the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass in West Pakistan. It was 
designed by one of the world's 
largest consulting engineer¬ 
ing companies. A team from 
this Ontario company trav¬ 
elled to Pakistan to supervise 
construction of the entire 
project under Canada's 
foreign aid program. Our 
participation in projects like 
the Warsak Hydro-electric 
dam is not unusual. Ontario 
is constantly involved in large- 
scale international projects. 


for information about Ontario, write to: 

Govemnwit ^Orv|ario, Department of Econorhics and Development. 
Special Mm .Plamitnjr Pg^t^9^v^50j(on(;>e 
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There is .a better way 

span rivers, ^‘’fight the coid, 
‘^’package perishables. 




1 


1 Since the beginning of time, southern Portugal 
has been cut off from direct access to the city of 
Lisbon by the mighty Tagus estuary. Now the 
Tagus is being spanned, and the bridge is a 
record-breaker. A United States Steel International 
company* holds the prime contract for the bridge—one 
of the largest contracts of its kind ever awarded. The 


bridge will be the longest suspension bridge in Europe; 
there are over 33,000 miles (53,109 km.) of bridge 
wire in the cables alone. 

United States Steel International, Ltd., crews are 
currently erecting the steel for a si^spension bridge 
which will span the Orinoco River in Venezuela. It will 
be South America's longest bridge of this type. 
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IA/a lioifA St 8^’ steels ranging in aise from paper*liiin steel loll to the 

wVe llaVt? Ii« largest relied structural shapes... oonstructkmaipiiMIHyM^ufed to 
installation of shoppiiq' centers as well as conshection of the world’s mightiest bndtoos.... 
technical help in various forms from product literature to motion pictures... all from the 
United States Steel International conmnies. For further information, call us In London or 
New York City, or contact any of our Commercial Rwyesent a tiv ej i throui^iouf the world. 
USS, and Tm-Ten are trademarks of United States Sleol. 





2 Slam a big power shovel safely into a rock 

sub-zero weather .. . 
the 

retain toughness and strength at sub-zero tern- 

peratures. They are only two of an entire family of USS AA Ever hear of “thin tin”? it is a very special kind 
Steels, including nickel steels and stainless steels, of tinplate, developed by United States Steel, 

tailor-made for specific low temperature and cryogenic that enables canmakers to produce substantially 

applications ail the way down to —452'*F. (—269"C.). more cans from the same weight of tinplate. 

The performance in sub-zero temperatures demon- “Thin tin" has greater strength and rigidly, so con- 
strates the toughness of these steels—an advantage in tainers can be made lighter without loss of strength, 
any climate. Selecting the right steel for the job is a Material costs and shipping costs are lower, too. The 


tricky problem. Why not ask for help from the United United States Steel International companies will be glad 
States Steel international companies? to send container manufacturers samples on request. 


Statet tliul li itlfMttairt (Ntw Yotk), bw. 

Nm> Vwh-100 Church St. tim York. M. Y.. UAA. lOOOS 
I tndpp QtpnMoutp,atiigPiaot,tjOfid<m<.W. t, Inglwid 

IMIgd t|ilM SM lulMiwIlMitl, Ltd. 

100 Church St, Nmr York, N. Y., UAA. lOOOS. 
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piuuNimiiis 

tead ihd wwH in gtassmaMiig 




(■ 




no moio sMrching tm of a giMs 
than to mafca It into a minor, and raflact ai 
object in it again and again. Thara'a no 
doubt which glaaa makaa today'a finaat 
truaat mirrora. It la Float glaaa, invanlad ar 
davalopad by PUklngtona. 



Pilkington glaaa ia mada or p r o caaa a d in 
up-to-data planta in niha eountriaa, and 
behind every product are the vaat raaourcaa 
of aoma of the glaaa indu8try*a largaat 
laboratoriaa, working on quality control, 
and on raa aarch and davalopmaot. 
Pilkington raaearch and davalepmapt 
produced Float glaaa which, with Ha new 
clfrity and brJlIianea, outdataa Plata glaak 
in modem building, for mirrpr making 
and for toughening Into aaf^ glaaa. 

For the finaat glaaa apacify PHklngtona. 


An up-to-tha-minute glaaa for every 
building need: 

Float • Plate e Sheet e Patmmed 
Wired • Heat-Abaorbing e n/HioIHe** 
‘^Armourplate'' and ^Armourcaat" Doora 
Coloured Cladding Glaaa • Domea 
Glaaa Blocka e **lnauliglit** Double Glazing 
UnHa • Dfffuae Reflection Glaaa 
Louvre Sladee. 

For further Information pla aa a write to.* 
PILKINGTON GROTHEES UMITBD 
8T.HELENS, IANCAGHIflE,ENGLANO 


man mm n piBNnps-nEinR m hmt 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 

if BriUnn’t teaman*» strike laata through WMtaun, Mr WiiaoH taiO he' 
virtualfy obliged to declare a aUate of etHergen^j,. Tha imi 

many Commonwealth equMt^^ hi aerioua. 

Sterling took a btfffeting on Mondlay b$d the pressure eased eomemhat 
over the next few days. 

The London atoch marhet did not feaet to the airihe until Wednesday, 
when it began to wetdten. Wall Sireetf for its part, 
staged a smart rebound, which itjuaft about neUU 

A draft bill has been drawn up to give the Swiss NaHouad Batnk 
greater powers* 

Another gas strike for BHtainr-thia time on land. And in 

the last week bodt the Phillips Petroleum and the^ AmocojGaat Council 

groups have announced commerdalfinds of gaw in the North Sea* 


THE WORLD GAS BONANZA 


The discovery of natural gas under 
the North Sea and under the York¬ 
shire moors has set off a fever 
of speculation in Britain that is 
somewhat premature. The sort of 
quantities being tentatively dis¬ 
cussed would cover no more than 
the gas industry’s own needs—6% 
of Britain’s energy—^with a modest 
margin for growth. In world 
|enn8> gas production at this level 
is barely nodceaUe. But it is a 
beginning. Only time, and the ex¬ 
penditure of a great deal of money, 
will tell how much gas there is; 
and only then will it be possible 
to say how important it is. 

Gas is the fastesc*^rowing source 
of energy. It accounia for 17% 
of world energy supplies, and hag 
been growing at 9% a year. In 
America natural gas now accounts 
for moit than a third of die energy 
consumed. But this is above all 
the result of its very low price. 
Natural gas, for all its advantages, 
must compete with other fuels on 
cost. Variable production costs 
are usually very low. So prices are 
often fixed arbitrarily. 

Prices Vary a Lot 

In some Middle East countries like 
Kuwait, where the gas is being 
used as a basis-^nd a bait —(km 
the development of industry, it 
costs virtually nothing. In America 
the weO-head price is about ild. 
a therm. The Dutch export price 
is 3id. The top price is in the 
short-term contract recently signed 
by die Gas Council and British 
Petroleum in Britain—yd. a therm, 
delivered on the coast. This com¬ 
peres with coal and fuel oil at 
about 4 id« 6 therm. But the free¬ 


dom to fix prices within this wide 
range depends on total production 
costs. These can vary enormously 
according to how the gas occurs. 
If it is found with petroleum 
(‘‘associated” gas) it must be 
stripped from the crude oil. So 
associated gas comes very cheap 
and any price can be charged. If 
it is discovered apart from oil 
(“ free ” gas) it must bear all the 
cost of the field. But there is then 
an offsetting advantage: free gas 
is not subject to the vagaries of oil 
production. To this basic cost— 
mainly fixed charges—^may be 
added the cost of c^ing it suit¬ 
able for use: stripping out un¬ 
wanted gases like hydrogen sul¬ 
phide or carbon dioxide. Again, 
this can provide its own compen¬ 
sating advantage: at Lacq the 
Sociltd Nationale des Pdtrolcs 
d’Acqukaine produces i} millira 
tons a year of sulphur, an easily 
saleable by-product. 

The most weighty factor is the 
nearness to the nuwket. Being a 
gas there is relatively little heat 
content in a unit volume. It is 
therefore expensive to transport. 
The low pimuction<ost advan¬ 
tages of natural gas are soon lost 
if it has to move far from the 
well-head, unless enough can be 
moved to justify large pipelines. 
Or unless it pays to put in an (even 
more expensive) alternative form 
of transmission — liquefaction 
plants and refrigerated tankers—as 
in Algeria and Libya. 

The Big Producers 

This divides the work! up into 
different sorts of 46$ producer^ : 
the ones with markets for their gks 


NATURAL GAS 
Production . . . 


Billion cubic feet 
1961 1959 1964 


USA 

7,400 

12.046 15,647 

Russia 

230 

1,250 

3,810 

Canada 

90 

417 

1,407 

EEC 

66 

337 

647 

France 

10 

92 

280 

Italy 

60 

216 

271 

WGerm 

3 

19 

68 

Neth. 

2 

10 

28 

Britain 

— 


fi.i 


and ahare of energy 
coneumption 



anormeoak the biggest etoduoer, 
although &s share of the world 
markat fdl from 90% to 62% in 
die tan years to ij^4. In the same 
period Russian production has 
grolm so 16%. Canada is third 
with .6%. rest come a long 

wav bddtid. America is the 
ibievest iesUblished producer. 
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About twcHthirds of its producdon 
goes to industry, of which about a 
qiuu'ter is used for generating 
d^icity. In Russia four^fths of 
the gas is used by industry^^ly 
10^ for domestic 
countries have large reserves and 
use all their own, very consider¬ 
able, production. 

A second gtinqi of producers ire 
those countries where the gas 
makes a cratribai^ .t9 ftw ciMtgy 
supply pattelm lalmdut greatly 
distorting it. The Po Valley gas 
fields in Italy and Lac^ in France 
are a case in point. They 
are small and rapfaUy b^ng 
exitousted. But they provided the 
base for several industrial develop* 
ments. They will diottly be 
suBdemented by'liquefied natural 
gas from Algeria and IJbya. This 
dass dao nidudes Holland and 
bittitt, where deposits (in HoUand 
about duree times the present indi¬ 
cations for the North Sea) are only 
now being developed. By igSo, 
as nmeh as 15% of the eommon 
market’s uaeiiy needs owrid be 
beiag mm hp natuntl gas. 

The other dass consists of the 
countries ^ like Libya, Algeria, 
hOgeria and Brunei—where the 

S has no markets or is too far 
n them for comfort. Projects 
for a pip^e to Europe from the 
Middle E»t have foundered, but 
dm deyeKpiaeqi; sf tei;hnigues for 
shipping the gas'as a liquid at low 
teinperatures has changed this 
commercial situation. Algeria is 
shipping liquid gas; Libya soon 
will be; Nk^ and Venezuda are 
bodt offermg it. E is possible 
they may .,find itaarkets on 
America'^s east coas^ which is a 
long w»j from the Americaq gas 
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fields. Andit i»posaihk,«fidMW|h 
by no means certain, tlurtllB i^gree- 
ment will soon be rigned for sdp- 
{didi Alaskan j^as fb Tdtyo. 


*o^rb » gaswouDd- 

The producers or Associated 
gas skuatMl dose to mariteta (as 
in America) have die main com¬ 
mercial advantage. But as de- 
iBaDd>«aea. even the mofe remote 
“ free ”,jgas fidde mey find mar* 
kecs, amlpugh nqt so rndfii wbftt. 
For Bk cont m uer thora^ no 


dilfarance, 
ddnately diere ahonU be aaaidi 
lower piicea. As gas becomes 
available in, a market, it itarts at 
die top and .yriurks its way . down 
into ms "‘pretniuni ” 'uses. In 
Britain the obviotn first target is 
the gas industry itself. At a,ooo 
mitlfott cubic feet a day diis would 
be enough to justify the geeuMn 
changinf the whole qraiem. To 
turn naturd gas hub the present 
'town gas requires apesdd plant. 
But to pot the rich natural gas into 
the mains direct, bypassmg the 
ve refwming step, raises 
^prdilems. The system would 
have to be converted to cope with 
a dflferent product, perhaps at a 
cost of £ifioo million: £600 
million in extending the present 
distribution system and £360 
mtiQonfor cenvetdnj; teuae. 
(£30 a house for putting hi burners 
adfusted to the rich gas.) It would 
take ten years ta more. 

By titan dwn would be pletify 
of afident induetrlel uaca that 
wodd be letdng fat on the act, aa 
froah aupiiaoa are found. Natural 
gas has a high hydiogen/carbon 
ratio und is an excellent feedstock 


Know yoiHr iaaBfiiB 


Oil io only tho (iquid port of 0 
scalo of hydrocarbons that 
atrotehoa from tara at ono and to 
gaa ot tho top. Thte natural gas ia 
a mixturo of compounds; and is 
S8§!!V' SSpsratdd by compressing 
and cooling. The hoavief varte;^ 
coma out first ;• these are prppana 
and butano, which remaih'lidukl 
under pfoaaiua at mem, temper* 
aturb and afa sold, tor iiim in 
daravark and tha like, as .bbtfipd 
gas. LIgnter than those are ethane 
and methane: ethene is a ufofid 
cheihIciH foedstock; mdthane the 
main constituent of North See 


gas—and. the main "pipelina 
gaa" anywhare In the World. 
iShher gasda occur with tha 
hydrooariNMia. Dutch natural gea 
contains 14 per cent of nitrogen; 
the French gas at Lacq has a high 
proportion of carbon dioxide and. • 
nyarogen sulphide (the ambit of 
rotten eggs, and poisonous), 


for some chemical processes, most 
psrdcalarly in mudng ammonia. 
(ICI is very interested.) It is a 
dean fud and can be used in maiqr 
industrial processes where direct 
heat is required : nktal proCessiiig, 
aaki^ point drying. When 
these markets have been saturated 
at high prices, add if there are still 
for^f SiippUes; Ihf ySs can be 
used—rather ine^endy—in elec- 
tridfy generation or for fud 
injection in blast furnaces. 

There is no Ime to be drawn for 
the use ot the gat, as the American 
market shows, vxoept the <me that, 
the supBy and' price of the gas 
draws tor itsdf. Above that, any¬ 
thing goes. 


n«¥BiifBB«vBB:th« worM ple^ 



ITwothorf^mi (million atsndsrilcuMc hot) rstototelMA 



Very special people. Very special insurance. 


Wdlj isn’t your fiunily composed 
of pretty special people? Most are. 
So don’t you need a pretty special 
sort of insurance to cover all your 
pretty special problems? Insurance 
M^hicb isn't just like everyone else’s? 
Isn’t produced to a formula? 

That’s what’s difierent about 
Northern & Employers. They treat 
every insutapce problem as an 
individual matter. Life insurance. 


endowment, mortgage assurance, 
education, accident, fire, marine... 
whatever it may be, your pdicy is 
personally planned. 

So you maximise your benefits. 
That’s why we call our 
representatives ‘Ffanners’— 
because they’re insurance experUt 
not salesmen. Have a talk withyoNr 
local ‘Planner’ from Northern & 
Employers. It’s so easy. 



NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS 
AS^yRANCE 


S ilui CIIIL Local Maoaget 
Norwich* Present 
Education Secretary of the 
Norwidi Insurance 
Institute. Married} two 
children^ his interests 
ilicliiiileiblfsteiinis, 
gardming. He*s typical of 
our ’Planners* thmghout 
the country—interesting 
to talk to, and a good 
Iteterier tool To contact 
your local Northern & 
Employ ’Planner* write 
to: 1 Moorgntc. London, 
BCa. MONfurd 6644 
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To serve you, whatever 
commercial banking services 
you require 

Investment advice 

Adfnlfiistrjillon of 
trui^ adci^nts 

Capital ai^ ftoaMVM 
Swiss S^^iOOS 

OFFICE in Zarfeb 
j^nchss in iril parts of 
Switxarlond and InMaw York 
CoiTiMipondants Ibfaa^dut 
tha World 

SsMsd'IUnOds'ia'Iispras^slallv*: 

noiNNtd. Ksiisr, 

f?<4t OM <i«wiy, Londan I.CcA 


NEW PROFITABLE 
MARKETS ON YOUR 
DOORSTEP WITH 



AND 

BMW or WKTirBIIW 


130 million paopla in 'Sou% Central, 
East and West Africa are iitpationt for new 
products and services. Whoip new markets, 
are being born and are expanding. 

Get in touch with the Standard Bank Jn 
London or Birmingham or with the Bank of 
West Africa In Manchester or Liverpool and 
let the merged Banks open the door to 
these markets. 

HEAD OFFICEi 10 CLEMENTS ^ANE, LONDON EC4 
Over 1100 Offices tlvoughout Soutii,tenMl; EaamdWeist Africa 
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Ships 

without 

Seamen 


At the back of the seamen’s 
strike is the nagging Imosdedge 
that as ships have got 
bigger, crews have got smaller. 
How far cui the process go? 



T he number of seamen in the average British cargo ship 
has recently gone doiwn from 50 men to 40 and the 
biggest ship ever. Gulf Oil’s planned 300,000 ton tanker, is 
expected to operate with this sized crew, although it is twice 
as tug as anything now afloat. Whatever the short-tenn issues 
of Britain’s strike, at bottom this has a lot to do with what it is 
about. Ships are getting bigger, crews smaller; the average 
sailor’s productivity has gone up sharply as a result and he 
wants his whack. 

Crewless ships are nowhere in sight—^yet—^but there are 
Scandinavian cargo ships at sea now with nobody in the 
engine room at night British ships have two men down there 
all the time); engines and a good deal else on a ^ip can be 
nuKiitored automatic^y. This sort ot automation will even¬ 
tually presume specially trained men paid enough to make 
them go to sea instead taking the same job in industry, and 
the oil companies who set so much trf the pace in shipping are 
willing to pay it. Not all ship’s c^ers like the idea; however, 
the real revolution is not automation but size. 

Technically, the dty’s the limit. It is hard to conceive of 
a ship so big that it would not float. But in practice 300,000 
tons seems to be atxwt as big as ships are likely to go for 
some: tinw, and the depth water around many ports means 
that precious few ships will go as big as that. One of the 
main reasons why Shell, Esso and BP ate not following Gulf 
Oil and ordering w chartering 300,000 ton tankers is that, 
unlike Gulf, they operam refineries led on crude oil duou^ 
ports widi less.ihan the 80 feet of water needed to float the 
GuU mananoth fully loaded. What made Gulf settle for this 
particular size is that it is about as b^ a ship as can be. built 
out of ^ present inch standard ship’s plate.. Bigger than 
this would require thicker steri, m special high t«ia}e steel 


of a kind already used in specially stressed areas of very big 
ships. It is expensive: too expensive to be considered for 
complete ships even after allowing for die likelihood of price 
coming down substantially if demand went up. So 300,000 
tons looks like setting the outside limit for some years. Even 
so, there is a vast gap in building and operating experience 
between this size md that ctf the hugest ^p now afloat, the 
150,000 ton Tokyo Maru. By the end of ^is year 200,000 
ton tankers will be coming into service but the formation 
of a research committee “ to study the problems of building 
250^000 ton ships” suggests that the Japanese have some 
nMusbsl tfadtvatkm about what they are t)U^ ■ 

For G^, the issue has been fairly simple: it has no 
souroei of oU in the Mediteriiuiean, and few direct maAels 
of its own in Europe. To stay in business it must be able 
to cany Middle East crude more cheaply than its competitors 
ud over longer distances. The easiest way to cut tianiport 
costs is to push the size of tanker to its physical limhs, even 
when this means investing million per ship and £10 million 
in a terminal and stora^ tanks. If Ac taid»a^ fi^. It can 
cost £2y$oo a day to keqp a ship like this at' ancW. Sdnk 
Oil companies think the risk is n^t wottb it. 

Theics has been a compromise between achieving the 
brgest posmbk economies of scale and the widest range of 
ix>rts their biggest ships ate likely to use. Both Esso and 
Shell see 175,000 ton sbipa operating on a draft of 54 feet 
as the size of ship sriiidi fills Ibdr long-distance ne^s best 
and BP seems to be goiag in the same direcdotl. If diry 
change their view it wiH be the pattern of oil supply and 
demand that causes tibe change and not some Gadarene 
instinct to follow the leadw towards Inggor and bigger sh^. 
But the uhunate linritatioa on size is the oott of power. Sbdl 
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anA Pf!M> ate butlduig ships no bigger than 175,000 tt>ns 
because Sbdl reckons 175,000 tons is liie maximum 
deadweight that can now be moved ||y a single-screwed ship. 
An 80,000 ton ship with two screws uses 7 per cent more 
fuel iba n a single-screw ship the same size (comparative 
figures for anything bigger are hard to coma by). More 
imp or ta nt, the cost and complexity of maintainiiijg a twin- 
screw power plant rises out tit all proportion to the added cost 
of the fuel. Ease and cost of maintenance are further reasons 
why the major oil cmnpanies have chosen steam turbines to 
power their i75>ooo tenners, despite the fact that they use 
between a quarter and a third more fuel for the same speed 
chan the huge dka^ engines available. 

Hksc ace the ground rules for escalating ship sizes, and 
th^ hold Hat diips designed for dry btdk dingoes, 
pHUtkidwl^ .tint carriers. But here the trend iqrwards is a lot 
dhnrW Am ^ inctease in tanker sizes. The average bulk 
oairietrMflNd to 1962 was 24,000 tons, and last year it 
wae mw. But die w««ld order bock gives a dearer 

iiHAiimttiiti of the speed with whidi bulk carrier sizes ate going 
up. thi WKMtm of dry bulk sMpptog of over 60,000 tons 
on order went up six-f^ last yetir to 6 million tom dead- 
ivtigbiC* 

The dtpdk tit wat« and the eflSckocy of dry bulk Ascharg- 
tog place a fiv greater tesotiedon bn bulk carrier sizes 

chan they <to on tantos. Bulk caiziers need expensive, 
disdiMStog equipment on shore (though for special 
trades these ate bidlt into the ship) and heavy ores cannot 
yet be puAed through a pipe. The cunent dramatic growth 
in the size of ships on order does not, unfortunately, reflect 
a wmilnr dramatic improvement in port facilities around the 
world. It reflects instead the changing pattern of bulk 
shipl^ eperadon. Only a lew years ago ships carrying ores, 
grain, or fertilisers in bulk were jacks of all trades, expected 
to cbU at a vast raiige of world pom and chartered on a long 
or short term basis throu^ a broker m the open market. 
This kept their rize down to between 10,000 and 12,000 tons. 
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But now the cream of the bulk business is handled by big 
shipping operators who negotiate longterm contracts wtdt 
the end users (the big steel companies in Japan or Europe) 
for the supfdy tit millions of tons of ore over a ten- or fifteen- 
year period. It pays these operators to build or charter ships 
specially to fit their trades, running perhaps between only 
two or three deep-water ports for most of their working 
lives. 

It takes only a few deep-water ports in places like Australia, 
Japan, north Africa and continental Europe to make the 
operadon an 80,000 ton bulk carrier pay. There is no 
reason why a bulk carrier of say, 175,000 tons or bigger 
should not be specially built to take iron ore from Australia 
to Japan in future. Grain ships will not get that big that 
fast latgely because users are not yet mganised into big enoi^ 
groups to demand Imig-term contracts on the same scale as 
ore baytn, but even now it pays to ship grain and even ore 
to SOiOiOO ton ships to one port in Europe and tranship from 
diere to other pom around the Continent, rather than carry 
it all the way in smaller sized ships. All-purpose bulk carriers 
designed to cany 60,000 tons tit oil, ore or grain have recently 
come into service. This type of ship could become the work- 
bofse tit the future. 

Cargo liner operators are not yet facing the problem of 
size; Aeir main concern is still the efficiency of cargo handling 
equipment and the speed turn-round in port. This is 
likely to have a bigger effect on the shape of the ships to 
come than on their size, with such things as containers loaded 
through stern doors or side hatches being contemplated. But 
23,000 to 25,000 tons is likely to be considered big for a 
cargo liner for some time to come, though there is talk of 
70,000 ton trans-Atlantic container ships in five years’ dme. 
None of these ships are likely to need a crew of more than. 30, 
regardless of size—many of them technicians trained and paid 
as technicians because they could get comparable jobs on land. 
Which may be what Mr Wilson, Mr Gunter, Mr Hogardi 
and Mr Geddes are really bargaining about. 


Angola 
is for 
the 
Brave 

bivcstiiigin 
imdMrdoped 
Africa has its 
special risks 



By tt Speciti Correspondent recently in Angola 

A GREAT many people in Carmona seem to spend a great 
deal of the day just standing or sitting about, and they 
help to give it the air of a town where a man might make a 
final attempt to find his soul at the bottmn of a bottle. The 
new roads and buildings, proud evidence of Angola’s boom,” 


cannot dispel this impression of lethargy. Angolans and 
foreigners still need a special pass to get there. It does not 
seem a town worth fighting over, even with its allied lease 
of new life. Yet this is where the Angolan rebellion started 
and sdll lingers. It is the one place in Africa where Africans 
have ever killed a large number of whites. In just two days 
in March 1961,700 whites were killed in and around die town 
—^about three times as many as died over the years in the 
Congo, and ten times as many as were killed by Mau-Mau. 

The military commandant estimates there are still 20,000 
rebels in the mountains a few miles away. The numba of 
black and white Portuguese troops is unknoym, but generally 
put at upwards of 30,000. The death toll among the soldiers 
continues to run at about half a dozen a month, as it has the 
past five years. Some roads are impassible except by convoy, 
some citizens of Carmona sdll carry reivers, the coffee 
{dantations mount guards on watch-towers as a matter of 
routine. But very litde actually happens -except on patrol 
skir m idies . The rebellion does seem as firmly under control 
as the Portuguese autherides claim, but that does hot mean 
it is over. And die enlargement of local banacks suggests the 
government expects it to continue festering. Meanwhile, the 
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rest of Angola lives in an uneasy awareness of the lingermg 
revolt concentrated up in the northern comer. Up to a point, 
it has brought gains to the rest of the country: the political, 
economic and social advances of the past few years would 
never have been sanctioned by the government without it. 
But now the rebellion’s obstinate persistence is helping to 
curb the pace at which the Angolan economy can advance. 

Since the rebellion, the Portuguese have met one major 
African grievance by abdishing forced labour (whkh ^d 
exist, despite their denials). They met another by officidly 
fixing farm produce prices and supmising weighing at the 
markets, so that African farmers are no longer cheated $o 
flagrantly by traders. The absence of a colour bar seems 
genuine. To be sure, most better>off Angolans are white, but 
there is a good deal of inter-rnui^ling not only in the posh 
hotels but also (in a way that would shock a white South 
African or Rhodesian) in the new housing estates for the poor. 

Economically, Angola has made a considerable advance 
over the past five years, though admittedly from a very mod^t 
base, so that the visible evidence is less impressive for a 
visitor than a resident. Luanda, the capital, is said to have 
developed beyond recognition these past few years, but it still 
looks remarkably like a pre-1940 small South African seaport, 
say East London. There are a few good, modem buildings, 
but many others look as though they were put up yesterday 
and will fall down tomorrow. 

Progress has been real enough. Gross industrial production 
has risen since 1961 at an average annual rate of 15 per 
cent. Crude oil production has risen almost threefold in 
that period; cement by about 40 per cent; cigarettes by 
20 per cent. The provincial administration, which published 
hardly any data before 1962, now charts production with 
almost Russian intensity; noodle manufacture up 200 tons in 
1964 on the year before (increase of 6.88 per cent), sausages 
up 32 tons (0.81 per cent). 

In the five years to 1964, under Portugal'-s second econ¬ 
omic development plan, million was invested in Angola, 
and in the three-year period to the end of 1967, investment of 
another £90 million is planned, most of wliich will also come 
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firom UsboiL Troops statiooed in Angola have helped poop 
money into the local economy, and amoe 1961 the ti^teamg 
of exchan^ contrds govenfiog transfers to Portugal has lodnd 
in locally generated funds formerly repatriated to Lisbon. 

Yet Angola’s economic advance remains disturbingly 
artificial in one very important way, in spite of having pro¬ 
gressed far enough to acquire the status symbols of inflation 
and a balance-of-payments deficit (^31 m^on in calendar 
1964, despte a h^ly favourable trade balance). Economic 
development is still fed overwhelmingly by money punqied 
in by die Portu^se government or locked in by edict.. Except 
for the Belgtan Petrofina investment in the fields and 
Britain’s ioqg-standing investment in the Bei^ela Raflwsy, 
there is Utde foreign investment of any size. The Angolans 
who, by an ofiicial and probably unduly modest estimate, 
smuf^led out (fi miflion in the three years up to 1963 are 
stiU paying, officials think, as much as 10 per cent premium 
to ftmnel money out of the country through the blade market. 

This lack of confidence has Utde to do with Angola’s 
economic prospects as such. By African standards the country 
has a very reasonable industrial potential, wii^i its large dl 
and iron ore deposits, and ample electric power supfdied by 
the Cambambe Dam. Anyone invesdng in any undeveloped 
part of the world knows the inevitable risks of lopsided 
economic development, excessive official restriedons, coups 
and possible expropriation. They also leant to accept the 
need to Uve, sometimes, in a state of semi-fortificadon. But 
what particularly disturbs local and potential foreign investors 
in Angola is the knowledge that Dr Salazar is 77, and that he 
cannot go on for ever. When he redres what happens ? 
Inevitably, a period of great uncertainty. Angola could go 
on developing peacefully. Or Portugal's almost mysdc 
determinadon to hang on to its overseas territories could die 
with him, and then the dormant African rebelUon might flare 
up on an Algerian scale. Or the whites of Angola, from some 
of whom the rebel General Delgado drew an important part of 
his support, could attempt their own UDI. It is not the risks 
that frighten investors; these they can measure. It is not 
knowing what these risks are going to be. 
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The Lesson of Courtaulds 


F orceeul action nearly always attracts attentioa. Early in 
1962 Courtaulds was delivered from the bands of Sir Paul 
Cbamibers and Imperial Chemical Industries. The first thing 
its senior executives did was to go to church. But the second 
ffiiBg they did was to appraise their position and set out 00 a 
long series of textile take-overs. Over three years, bids total¬ 
ling aboot £80 millioa have been made (the assets of die 
second biggest textile company are valued currendy at only 
,£45 million). The attack has maiidy been on hosiery and 
cotton spinning, and there has scarry been a pause for 
breath. Last weekend the company made its fourth bid in the 
stocking industry inside nine months. 

The stock market has been fascinated, though lately a trifle 
af^ehensive. European textile manufacturers have begun 
fookihg over their shoulders, wondering if their own Mre 
producers might not be tm the same trail. Fibre producers 


Courtaulds, through its headloitf 
acquisitions in. textiles, has spnrked a 
number of industrial talking points. 

But what*8 the reality? 

have indeed been looking at Courtaulds’ moves, and trying 
to work out vriiether they are the best way to sdl more fibro. 
Inside foitain, radonaUsadon on the Courtaulds lines has been 
proposed as the soludon for other praUeni inda^es, such as 
maebiae tools. With the devadon of die diief execudve of 
the oompany, Sir Frank Kearton, to the dudnnanship of die 
Industrial Roconstruodon CwpontthM, the Goilrtaulds strategy 
has beoobie mixed up widi a wfat^ ptdldsophy of bigness as a 
scHtitioa to wider economic and pomcal proUems. 

Kot bad for four years. ' -But in all ffiis there k a great 
danger that deduction and geuetralisatioa become divotoed 
from reality. Courtaulds’ moves an the commercial poBcy 
ci a oomfMny, designed to improve its Snandal posidoA. They 
standOrfdlby thaL ‘ 

CourtSttlda’ own view of its tactics k dear. There k a 
tradidoB: The Courtaulds were Huguenot refugees who, by 
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die cod of the nineteenth century, had a flourishing textile 
business which was particularly well known for its mourning 
crepe. They were also strong oir sj|k goods, and vdien arti¬ 
ficial silk m rayon began to be talked about at the turn of 
the century they went into that. But their first love was 
textiles; ergo they are still primarily interested in the health of 
the textile industry. This also ^ds good when they are 
wearing their odier hat as fibre producers, quite apart from the 
fact that closeness to the market and tied outlets are often 
considered to be good things in themselves. 

Fine. But by inte^ating further into textiles Courtaulds 
beads deeper into ui industry with low returns. The table 
shows just bow good is the return on fibres (19 per cent on 
turnover), and bow poor that on textiles (4 per cent). The 
figures are for 1964-65 and are therefore unfair to Giwtaulds 
in that even by the end of that year it had not had much time 
Co straighten out its acquisitions, but it does indicate the state 
of fday in the industries into which it is pushing. Also, its 
avowed aim of helping textiles to health always tends to mean 
diat Courtaulds gets the worst companies in the worst sectors, 
even if it gets them cheaply. 


Activity 

Sales” 

Profit 

Profit 



(Pre-tax) 

margin 

(Pre-tax) 


£m. 

Cm. 

% 

Fibre production 

136 

26 

19 

Textile manufacture 

105 

4 

4 

Paint, packaging end engineering 

60 

6 

10 

Total 

301 

36 

12 


* 7h9St figures Hte our esttmaie, end may therefom be a little oft the matk 

Courtaulds’ answer to this is, yes, but the future will be 
different. Textiles is now a growth industry and can be a 
profitable one. For evidence on growth, Courtaulds points to 
National Institute and National Plan predictions (which it 
helped to supply) that spending on clothes will grow at least 
as fast as consumer expenditure as a whole and that on carpets, 
household textiles and soft furnishings a lot faster. But 
Courtaulds does not make carpets, is not particularly'stiong in 
household goods and furnishings, and for clothes to expand as 
fast as total consumer spending is nothing to shout about. 

On pixifitability, Courtaulds points to the new British 
restrictions on imports, and to the American industry, where 
earnings on capital employed are well up to the tot^ manu¬ 
facturing average—and wfiere Burlington Industries, the 
biggest company, beats the average. Quite true. But there is 
not as yet, and there is not likely to be, any British tariff 
on Commonwealth imports; ther^ore goods will come in at 
the same prices, with all the disruption and low margins this 
implies, l^ually, America is a misleading analogy. The degree 
of standardisation and protection achieved there will be dififi- 
cult fox Britain to approach. European eq;>erieiice is a better 
guide, and there margins are very low and even the leading 
companies look at Courtaulds’ ptdicy with incredulity, 
although to Courtaulds in a common market the policy would 
make a lot more sense. 

Why, in fac^ go an}rwhere near textiles? Courtaulds started 
in textiles but dien got into fibres. Even now fibres give it 
the vast bulk of its p^ts (70 per cent) and until the last three 
years the vast bulk of its sales, too. Chemstrand, Dupont 


and Eastman Kodak have not thought it necessary to go into 
textiles. Courtaulds says that diey are chemical companies and 
therefore different. But the more important fact is diat, like 
Courtaulds, they are fibre producers; fibres are very important 
to them, and they will do all they can to further their growth. 
Nor, in principle, should it be necessary to buy up a lot of 
potential customers to sell one’s products. 

Even if it is agreed that a healthy textile industry is useful 
to Courtaulds, the cost of the way it has set about securing 
this—^the drag on its prt^ts from the textile end—has to be 
measured against the advantages. And in its latest incursion 
into stockings the advantages do not look all that great. 
The existing firms had already knocked down imports from 
18 per cent of the maricet in 1962 to 2 per cent last year. 
This effmt, in fact, looks like a bid by the company to ensure 
it gets some nyton sold without too much trouble. 


H aving got a lifeline out d textiles widi fibres, why did 
Courtaulds not hang on to this and use it to get into 
something more profitable? The obvious thing was other 
fibres. But ICI got hold of Dupont’s nylon rights in this 
country, and the subsequent setting up erf a joint ICI— 
Courtaulds company, British Nylon Spinners, locked Cour¬ 
taulds itself out of this vital area. ICI independently 
went ahead with polyesters, such as Terylene. Having missed 
these, Courtaulds was also slow into acrylics, deciding to go 
ahead only in 1959, by which time the field was very full. 
The company has never tried hard to go into chemicals proper, 
as Distillers did and some Japanese textile companies. 

In 1959 the company realised it had to do something about 
its dependence on viscose—and went into paints and packag¬ 
ing. ^tb are difficult industries: the first because it is grow¬ 
ing only slowly and may decline with the incursion of plastics, 
and the second because it is very competitive; for instance, 
after several years of trying Courtaulds has got only 10 per 
cent of the important open-top can market. 

When the present executives got control in 1962, therefore, 
the more obvious avenues of diversification looked difficult, 
if not impossible. Leaving aside the argument that this should 
have made them go for the un-obvious, it does make the 
move deeper into textiles more explicable. There was a r 61 e 
to {day. But what this means is that Courtaulds is now paying 
for earlier mistakes. The main mistakes were essentially 
errors of omission. In becoming adventurous, the company 
has corrected this, but may have compounded the error by 
going into the wrong things. 

The true test of all this is now at hand. Over the last three 
years, Courtaulds has achieved excellent financial results by 
squeezing more out of its old interests. But now this squeezing 
has about reached its limits. Rayon is losing ground, competi¬ 
tion in acetate is itKreasing, and the coihpetition in nylon 
is going to be, in the chairman’s words, “ deadly.” -Paint and 
packaging will stay much the same. Profits have begun to 
flatten—^this week’s preliminary results for 1965-66 show trad¬ 
ing profit up £34 million against a £6 million leap in 1964-65. 
Future profit growth, apan from the new viscose fibres, has 
got to come from shaping out the new acquisitions. Courtaulds 
could do well, and prove itself right. But it is a gamble—and 
those who read ah kinds of lessons from the Courtaulds 
examide would do well to heed it. 
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BUSIN ESS □ BRITAIN: STRIKEBOUND 



The Whitsun Deadline 


D uring ihe week &hips—British and 
foreign—came into Liverpool, London 
and Bristol and the smaller ports and dis¬ 
charged their cargo as if nothing unusual 
had happened. The only change was that 
while the forcign-owned ships were then 
loaded up again and sailed on schedule, the 
Biitish ones did not. It was as gentle as 
snow ; first one, then another, stayed in its 
berth. The process of filling up is slow and 
almost imperceptible. In theory, it should 
be possible to ask the tug-men (mainly mem¬ 
bers of the Transport and General Workers 
Union) to tow the idle ships out to parking 
areas where they can be left at anchor until 
the strike ends. In fact, by Thursday morn¬ 
ing it looked quite plain that the more 
bloody-minded dockers would stop them. 

Does this stop the docks ? That depends. 
About half the British merchant marine is 
manned by Asiatic crews who are not 
members of the National Union of Seamen 
and who are therefore not officially on strike, 
a fact that seems to have been overlooked. 
If these crews go on working, at least a 
third of the diips could keep moving. The 
silting up of berths would be that much 
slower and a fair proportion of the export 
trade could keep flowing. But if the 
TGWU chooses to regard this as an oblique 
form of strike-breakuig—and it hasn’t so 
far but at any minute it might—then by 
the middle of next week foreign ships could 
be attempting to dock at a faster rate than 
the berths can be cleared, and congestion 
could be visible and becoming dangerous. 
Export sheds could be clogged with cargo. 
By next week-end the strike will either be 


over or the Prime Minister will have to 
declare a state of emergency. 

What happens then ? Ships cannot be 
parked and left like motor cars; they have 
to have a rudimentary crew left on board. 
One can only wait and sec how the Navy 
plans to deal with this. Frankly, the most 
sensible course might be to order home- 
bound British ships to stay away. So far 
in the strike neither the seamen nor the 
dockers have any quarrel with foreign ships. 
On average 300 British ships a week come 
into British ports ; if they can be kept out 
of the ports for the duration of the strike, 
the greater part of our inbound trade can 
be carried by foreign ships with negligible 
interruption to the British economy. The 
qualification is important because, as 
expilained on page 860, other countries’ 
trade could be more seriously disrupted 
than ours by the paralysing of the British 
merchant marine. But we could get by. 


Sterling at Sea 

S TERLING took a buffeting from the onset 
of the strike. But given its continued 
sensitivity to any new disturbances and 
dangers, the punishment was no worse than 
could be expected. Selling was considerable 
on Monday, necessitating support purchases 
both in the spot marl^t and in forward 
transactions. On Tuesday the pressure was 
rather less, and official support ^ mainly 
though perhaps not exclusively in the for- 
wards. Hiis concentration of official sup¬ 
port on the forward market provides relief 


to the reserves; in effect the foreign speoi- 
lator or hedger is deterred from withdrawing 
his sterling funds by the offer of cheap in¬ 
surance facilities on a three months, and 
now often on a six and twelve months, 
basis. These tactics make sense, given the 
slender reserve base. But they are them¬ 
selves less effective as a counter to straight 
speculation than support in the spot manTet. 

On Wednesday the spot rate did recover, 
on genuine commercial buying. The market 
was quiet, and foreign opinmn had taken 
the point that resistance to the strike was 
far better for the British economy than an 
inflationary settlement. It held steady on 
Thursday, with most continental centres 
closed. Yet the exchange mkrket remains 
sensitive, not only to the strike itself but 
also to other poor auguries such as Wednes¬ 
day’s r ] point rise in the cost of living index 
and near stagnant production index. The 
one thing that would cheer the holders of 
sterling now would be the least likely out¬ 
come ^ the strike—a quick settlement that 
was in effect a seamen’s capitulation. Of 
the two other possibilities, a long and in¬ 
flationary settlement will dearly be 
seriously unfavourable ; but a long drawn 
out strike would have an increasing effect 
on permanent export losses. 

This has been the delicate backcloth to 
a week in which the government is again 
being confronted by the international finan¬ 
cial medicine men, in the shape of a mission 
from the International Monetary Fund and 
the assembled financial officials of Britain’s 
partners in a regular meeting in Rome of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. It needs no fly on the 
wall of Working Party Three to be sure that 
it and the IMF will point out that Britain 
has probably not taken sufficient measures 
to achieve its original aim of eliminating its 
basic deficit—i.c. earning a large enough 
current surplus to cover its net long term 
investment overseas—^by the end S this 
year. This stood out plainly from the budget 
reckoning; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
implicitly said as much, invoking the impact 
of Rhodesia and other special factors. 


How Much Deflation ? 

T ub real importance is that, the strike 
apart, Britain should maintain a steady 
payments improvement. Here too the IMF 
and the continentals may have some doubts; 
it is clearly not for them to anticipate any 
direct import quotas that the government 
may have in mind as a last resort. Nor do 
they take it on themselves to give advice 
about more fundamental instruments of 
international adjustment. For this reason 
alone, greater deflation may appear to them 
unavoidable if the effect of the removal of 
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the surduucfe U to be offset. But it howW be 
unwise to conif to hasty condusio||is «bouj^, 
this, and. about the amount of deflation Ac 
budget and ks ancillary measures carry in 
the pipeline. The banks have been forced 
to tl^nten their lending policies by being 
held to no increase at all in their current 
lending to the private sector. Next nionthV 
survey of investment iutentions bv the ^1^,- 
fedcration of British Industry wilf .be keenly 
watched for any signs of an investment 
down-turn. 

By then the govemtuent should also have 
the first iodiMtiona of the efficacy of 
its stiffer curbs on overseas investment in> 
eluding the voluntary controls on the sterl¬ 
ing area, ^l^icre is a good deal in the 
pipeUne» as the international creditors have 
dwbtles^ been assured in London and 
Reane alike. These assurances may sound 
suspiciously like similar assurances given a 
year ago, of a latent softening in the 
economy that failed to come about. There 
is no doubt that the British economy has 
proved rcmarkahly->he;Uthily?—resistant to 
any kind of dampening influence ; and twice 
bitten analysts can hardly be their old con¬ 
fident selves. All one can say is that the 
government has piled on a considerable 
fiscal and credit squeeze on to a boom that 
is that much more tired. 

If this is now backed by a real determina¬ 
tion to stamp out excessive wage increases, 
then the recent increases in retail prices will 
themselves be a dampening factor, cutting 
into consumption just as they did in the 
second quarter of 1965—the effect being 
subsequently ruined by the leap-frog in 
wages. The government is steering a nar¬ 
row economic course, on all fronts—on the 
battle for sterling confidence, on the battle 
for payments balance, on the battle for price 
stability. Its room for manoeuvre is minimal. 
It can afford no strike concessions. Other¬ 
wise Mr Wilson's whole economic strategy 
may be in ruins before the summer is out. 


Other Countries* Trade 

M uch of the speculation that was going 
on amoug commodity brokers about 
the consequences of the strike on common¬ 
wealth countries* trade could lum out to 
be alarmist—or at worst, premature. Prices 
on the London Metal Exchange have been 
going up all the week on the hunch that the 
strike was going to interrupt supplies. 
Copper prices jumped 5 per cent, although 
the Zambian to-do was largely rcspoufible 
for this ; lead was up the same amount; 
zinc was Up S per cent, three per cent 6n, 
Thursday alone because it comes mainly 
frcmi Australia which has begun to seem a 
terrifyingly long way awayvt; 

But in fiue, although it is true that 
Australia, New Zealwd^ Jamaica and the 
smaller West Indian islands depend heavily 
on Bricish-sianned shipping lines, ships 
already at sea mil |[o on calling at New 
Zealand and Australian ports for the next 
two months at least. Where they might be 
hit, and this is especially true for New Zea¬ 



land whidi sends more i^n ihree quarters 
of its exports to Britain, ift if Britain's docks 
beedme so clogged that Unloading will be 
virtually ifeppcmlBe. Tht; lndies» on 
the othi^ iumd, can only ekpect nonftal ser¬ 
vice for inofber two^eeks.' Sugar t%p^ 
will be bit, but banaots not so badly, siim 
most of the banana boats, although British 
owned, are manned either by West Indians 
or Europeans. 

The other Commonwcalih countries arc 
better placed. The Africans producing 
mainly coffee, cocoa and sisal have already 
exported most of the latest season’s produc¬ 
tion. And only a small proportion of 
Zambian copper shipped through Mozam¬ 
bique is loaded on to British ships. Many 
of these arc anyway manned by non- 
members of the National Union of Seamen. 
Similarly the Asian commonwealth coun¬ 
tries, although dependent on British ship¬ 
ping lines, use ships with mainly Asian 
crews. So the supplies of the main com¬ 
modities from that area, tea, jute, tin and 
rubber, need not be much affected. What¬ 
ever the future looks like, the only exports 
seriously disrupted so far are tomatoes and 
lettuces from the Channel Islands and 
flowers from the Scillics. 

But a long British strike could be very 
worrying indeed ; it is easy to talk about a 
breathing space in which to switch to 
foreign ships, but the way freight rates 
have been going up, suggests there can’t be 
all that much to switch to. 

The Mood of the Moment 

T he chances of the strike ending for lack 
of support are negligiUe. Maybe it is 
not as wildly popular as the union would 
have one believe, biit a red'^headed, square- 
jawed young seamen from* the’ (Xiter 
Hebrides, who looked quite large enough 
to nrite care of himself, spoke for thousands 
of other strikers when he admitted that “ If 
1 tried to go to sea in the strike, my life 
would be hell both at home arid at sea,” 
and he would rather wipe glasses in a pub 


than try. Seamen, particularly men like 
this from the Islands, often know no other 
life but mooning round the docks, nursing 
tbdr own persona] grievance of 14 for a 
56-hoar w^, which is all they talk about. 

Tto tn^es it a low-keyed strike. The 
dodb themselves sprawl so that it is diffi¬ 
cult to detect at first sight the gradual slow¬ 
ing of tempo. Ships arc still t^ing worked, 
and from the back a docker looks just like a 
seamiin, so its hard to tell whether this is 
a ship that will eventually be blacked or 
not. For the first week, anyway, everyone 
was behaving with great propriety, the sea¬ 
men, the dockers and even Mr Jack Dash. 
But there is an underlying, developing ten¬ 
sion that can be picked up in desultory con¬ 
versations round the docks, on the tele¬ 
phone, in the pubs. It could take very little 
to make the dockers feel their pr<^nt cor¬ 
rect attitude was mean ; a seamen’s request 
for support, the sight of the seaman’s union 
running out of funds, the irritant of Asian 
crews, efforts to tow out strike-bound ships 
to clear more berths, anything oould tip the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
into coming out in active suj^ort. And 
then ? 


Exj^rters will feel 
itfirst 


A ssume the flow of British goods leaving 
London and Liverpool—which handle 
50 per cent of Britain’s t^de betweisn them 
—down to a trickle by next weekend. Apart 
from shouts abouf fi^ prices, the rest of 
the country is not likely to have felt much 
from the strike by then, but major exporters 
like the tractor ^oducers and some of the 
motor manufacturers will be hit; 75 per 
cent of Land-Rover production is exported 
to countries outside Europe; Massey-Fer- 
guson and David Brown export over 70 per 
cent of their tractors. Massey-Ferguson has 
already stopped shipping to Australia and 
South Africa because that trade is entirely 
dependent on British ships. Tractor pro- 
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duaion at Ford relies on a vital link 
between the Ford plant at Basildon and 
another at Antwerp. This is now operated 
from Ford’s own wharf by a Swedish ship 
—and should be safe so long asdockworkers 
do not strike in sympathy with the seamen. 
In fact companies throughout Britain ex¬ 
porting to Europe could avoid these worst 
effeas of the strike by shipping out through 
the smaller ports. 

Hull, Britain’s third largest port, hopes 
to keep its foreign operated roll/on roll/off 
ferries running indefinitely as long as it 
retains the dockers’ support. Southampton 
also has a major ferry link with France 
oi^rated by foreign shipping lines, and there 
will be ferry services operating from other 
small ports like Felixstowe, ilicre is a 
danger of congestion around these ports if 
everyone rushes their trailers to the docks 
at once, but carefully bandied, there is no 
reason why there should be major losses of 
exports to Europe. Exporters of lightweight 
goods, like clothing manufacturers and tex¬ 
tiles, particularly to America, will first try 
to find foreign ships and then use air¬ 
freight in critical markets, but the strike 
happens to have come at a time when world 
airlines arc short of capacity. Given a state 
of emergency, British airlines and RAF’s 
Transport Command could mount a stag¬ 
geringly big airlift. But without a state of 
emergency, there is only a make-weight 
amount of air freight capacity available; 
here again, the US i^vcrnment has mopped 
up the surplus in Vietnam. 

KEY INDICATORS 
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No Material Shortage 

T he Ministry of Power has already 
clamped down on any news about fuel 
supplies. There were reports that there 
might be temporary petrol shortages in 
some coastal areas of Britain normally sup¬ 
plied by coastal tanker, until road and rail 
tankers could be re-organised to take their 
place. But those reports cannot be verged. 
The country's major oil suppliers are not 
likely to feel the pinch for a month or ru’o 
because all the major oil companies can 
juggle their chartered foreign and British 
ships for a while, sending the fcrdgn ships 
to British ports, and keeping their British 
away. (This happened during the Japanese 
seamen’s strike last winter.) The juggling 
act cannot go on indefinitely, but at the 
worst foreign tankers could supply Britain’s 
oil needs indefinitely so long as the govern¬ 
ment kept the oil berths open to them. 

Virtually the whole of Britain’s coastal 
fleet could be tied up by the beginning of 
the week. These ships have in any case 
been carrying only a small proportion of 
Britain’s coastal trade—foreign-owned 
coasters have the cream of it. But the vital 
coal trade between Newcastle and London’s 
power stations will have to go by rail—and 
it is the real scare of railway unions taking 
umbrage at this which must be behind the 
Ministry of Power’s ban on news about fuel. 

The steel companies say it will be at 
least a month before they are faced with 
shutting down blast furnaces, but as most 
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of their ore is carried in British ships, a 
major job of re-0rpQi8ing ore supplies may 
now have to be made. There is no reason 
why important commodities like bulk wheat 
should not continue to enter the county 
during the worst of the strike, once again 
with the proviso that berths arc kept clear. 
But the hard truth facing the government 
is that a strike lasting longer than a month 
might cause serious disruption to industry, 
even if the housewife gets butter for her 
bread. 


Let Them Eat Beans 

T here are two months’ stocks of foods 
like butter, sugar, cheese, and wheat 
even if supplies are completely cut. Meat, 
fruit and ^ain arc still coming into Britain, 
but there js already a danger of prices get¬ 
ting talked up. This happened earlier in 
the week when the normal seasonal rise in 
the price of new potatoes and vegetables 
was attributed to the first effects of the sea¬ 
men’s strike. In fact, over half of Britain’s 
fresh fruit and vegetables are imported in 
foreign ships and there is no reason why 
supplies or prices should be disrupted yet. 
Even when the main ports .get closed up, 
continental ships carrying fresh fruit and 
vegetables should have no difficulty in get¬ 
ting into Britain’s smaller ports. As to the 
jolly gentlemen busy cashing in on the 
situation, well, we don't have to buy their 
meat. There are always baked beans. 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RETAIL PRICES 

Up 1i% in April and 3i% in the full 
year since 1965 budget. More for 
rates and water charges and seasonal 
rises in fresh fruit an^vegetable prices 
were largely to blame for latest 
increase. By June food prices 
would normally be at a seasonal 
peak: the seamen's strike, if it lasts, 
will push them up even further. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Up 1% in March-^but still no higher 
than at the beginning and and of 
1965. All manufacturing industries 
except metal manufacture touched 
record levels but underlying trend 
showing no more than fractional 
growth. 

WAGES 

Further slight rise in April. 


’ Industrial Production 
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INTERNATIONAL MONEY 

The Ten Challenged 


I nternational civil servants do not 
lightly pick quarrels with national 
governments) least of all with a cc^ective 
group of their most TOwerful members. 
One can assume therq^ore that the open 
criticism made* by M. Pierre-Paul Schweit¬ 
zer last week of the proceedings of the 
Group of Tell) criticism which drew an 
unprecedented official reply from Dr 
Eosmingcr of ^ German Bundesbank) was 
as calcukited as it is undoubtedly courag¬ 
eous. The exdiange came m the eve of 
this week’s Rome meeting at which the Ten 
were expeaed to draft another report) their 



Managing director of the IMF, Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer 


third in two years. This, it is feared) will 
hide their basic disagreements about the 
way in which the monetary system can he 
reformed by dedaxing that ihe reform is 
not urgent an]^ay. 

M. Schweitzer’s complaint that the 
group was dragging its feet to the point 
where ‘‘ it might be a little late to agree ” 
—i.e. because a financial crisis had come 
first—^is unlikely to endear the Fund to his 
own government in France; nor to the 
Dutch, the Belgians and the Germans, who 
have all for dMerent reasons preferred to 
stall last year’s American initiative for a 
forward monetary move. But these coun¬ 
tries, impoatant os they are, are only a 
minority part rf the world trading com¬ 
munity, even if their strong current financial 
positions appear to give them particular 
leverage. It was time that someone spoke 
out against the veto power which they have 


been exercising) and it is proper that the 
protest should have been made on behalf 
of the community of nations whose interests 
are thereby being damaged. 

The IMF has shown no love for the 
Group of Ten ever since that body was 
formed in 1961, as a separate rich nations’ 
committee<um-^ub to watch over the 
IMF’s activities and act as a funnel for 
providing k with additional resources* It 
was only throu^ active resistance by M. 
Sdiweitaer’s pr^lecessor. Dr Per JacobssoO) 
that this hea^y weighted continenul Euro¬ 
pean body was not kept separate from the 
Fund altogether. The continental Euro- 
p^ns did indeed have some legitimate 
mievances that their formal voice in the 
Fund itself was too small in relation to that 
of the United States and Britain. But the 
sensible remedy for that would have been 
spe^l increases in continental quotaS) 
which were accepted by Germany and luly, 
but rejected by France. It would also have 
made good sense to have attached special 
voting rights to credits granted to the IMF 
under the General Arrangements to Borrow, 
and there might also be a case, more gener¬ 
ally, for linking voting rights in the Fund 
to countries’ creditor positions. In prac¬ 
tice the creditors always have a large share 
of control, whatever the formalities. The 
establishment of the Group of Ten as a 
separate body was bound to appear invid¬ 
ious to the non-privileged nations; and it 
has noiy provided a focus of criticism to 
which the same continental policies ex¬ 
pressed more quietly within the framework 
ei the Fund would have been less exposed. 
There was only one real justification for 
the Ten: belief that the agreement that 
eluded the xoo-nation universal IMF would 
more easily and quickly be achieved within 
tihe compact body of the like-minded Ten. 
Stalemated, the Ten have failed by their 
own test. 

AID 

Not Too Bilateral^ Please 

J ADED and hot—^aftcr a solid week of four 
successive meetings in make-shift, low- 
ccilingcd London conference rooms— 
World &uik and member government 
officials were still pleased by the progress 
made with their newly empha^sised consulta¬ 
tive groups. 

The Bank is trying to extend the s^tem 
of standing consultative groups for recifnetnt 
countries, whether they arc creditworthy 
ones taking loans on Worid Bank terms, or 
those that can only qualify for soft loans 


extended thtou^ the International 
l^elopment Association. The idea is to 
drculai^ consultative group member gov¬ 
ernments in advance of meeting with World 
Bank surveys and recommepdacioas, sound 
out their reactions, and then reach agree¬ 
ment on the overall finance programme for 
given countries ; bilateral aid commitments 
are tied to countries rather than to pro¬ 
jects. This week the focmula worked 
fectly for the two countries whose standing 
groups were in session, Thailand and 
Malaysia. On Thursday the goodwill 
extended to South Korea, whose eloquent 
spokesmen described s record of economic 
]:^onnimce which, in the eyes more than 
one official, would justify setting up a con¬ 
sultative group to meet towards the end of 
the year. The roll-over of friendliness 
lool^d like extending to the end of the 
session on Friday, when the salvage talks 
on Ceylon—which to some ext<mt the Bank 
has been pushed into by Britain and the 
United States—could again lead to a formal 
group being set up. 

Thailand and A^aysia were two exem¬ 
plary and creditworthy countries to start on, 
and it is unlikely that all consultative groups 
will enjoy such an easy passage. For 
instance it appears from the Malaysian 
finance minister’s preliminary trot round 
European capkals that the donor countries 
—even Belgium to everyone’s amazement— 
are falling over each odier, Britain excepted, 
to help him with bilateral turn-key pro¬ 
jects. Again Thailand and Malaysia are 
among the very few of the Bank’s ‘‘non- 
market eligible” clients who .would wel¬ 
come this sort of export finance called 
“ aid.” Indeed the chief purpose of 
the consultative groups in their new 
rde is to agree with the Bank cm ordering 
the flow of finance to rec^ent countries, so 
that international tendering for capital mo- 
jects can be freed from the jiggery-pokery 
of tied project finance. Malaysia’s very suc¬ 
cess makes this look as far away as ever; 
where a big capital contract is in the offing, 
consultative group agreement on overall 
untied finance on soft terms can still be 
upset by Bank member countries wiHing to 
finance their own exports. 

SWISS NATIONAL 

Armed by the Enemy 

Geneva, 

witzerland’s central bank has always 
had fewer statutoiy powers than almost 
any other. Now it is being armed as a 
by-product of its anathema, inflation. A 
preliminary draft law revising the powers 
of the Swiss National Bank has been sub¬ 
mitted to the economic associations and the 
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If you tdci^UMic your bnk maMgwr ^ mocnng, you mi^t be uaiag Cretbt Tnuufeis I 9 ' nM pay day. 

Many of your eoqiloyees already have baidc aooouats: most ate ready to open one. Then all you need is a 
Credit Transfer slip fix eadi employe^ a list, a total, and one cheque each pay day. 

You save a lot of man-hours. no-one gets oodieil 

IHE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 

BAKCLAYS BANK • OOUTTS * GO • DISTRICT BANK • OLYN, MUXS ft CO • IXOYDS BANK > MARTINS BANK • MIDIAND BANK 
NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK . WBSTMINSTBR BAIW. • WU-LIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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PratMt your dopondants now 
...boforo it's too late- 


Most people with a Wifl to be administered hesitate to burden 
relatives or friends with such tasks. For over fifty years^now, the 
Public Trustee has been exclusively concerned with managing family 
trusts and a host of other matters connected with this special aspect 
of private life. His Office, staffed by dedicated and sympathetic 
specialists in executorship, trust administration and investment, was 
created for that veiy purpose. 

The Public Trustee has an enormous fund of experience and financial 
knowledge to draw upon. Also, by the very nature of the office, he is 
always on the spot—and always will be. (Beneficiaries are never put 
io the expense of appointing new trustees,) 

Impartiality, integrity, human understanding, together with State* 
guaranteed security and secrecy are assured by his appointment. All 
of these services are provided at cost. The Public Trustee is not 
permitted, by law. to seek a profit, either direct or indirect. 

ForfiUi iiifarnuition.tJust complete ami return the service siip below. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

DepartaiMit KS. Klnosway, London W.C.2. Tolopheiioi HOLbem fSSii 

Phase send me, without nhtiaatinn, ike pee hoakitt, 

**WUUattd Trusts: the Work of the PiAliv Trustee*', 

Haim .... 

Address 



How to organise 
a successful conference 
by lifting 
just one finger 

And have things run so smoothly that you look like 
an organisational genius. It’s simple. Send for our 
General Brochure. Call the Banqueting and Confer¬ 
ence Manager at the Ind Coope Hotel of your choice. 
He’s your right hand man. Under his guidance 
courses are served on time; privacy is airtight; details 
you suddenly remember are swiftly attended to; and 
your guests go home happy. Now.. .when do you 
have your next banquet or conference?, Soon? 

■"iND COOPE IUSSIil®] 

Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 

Yes, soon. Please send me your illustrated 
brochure of hotel and conference facilities. 

NAME.....POSITION.. 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS. 
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political partka f6r their opioicms. As jora 
as the administration has all* the points of 
view it will prepare the final draft which 
will he submitted to Parliament. 

The eittehsion of the National Bank’s 
powers is part of the ''complementary 
programme” for the unduly publicised 
struggle against inflation—of which nothing 
but this draft law remains. The com^ 
plementary programme is to replace the 
emergency measures against overheating 
taken in the spring of 1964, which expire 
in the spring of 1^7. 

The extension of the National Bank’s 
powers has been the subject of veiy long 
discussions betweoi the administration and 
the Swiss Bankers’ Association. Agreement 
is not unanimous on all points, banks 
accept two of the three new powers granted 
to the Central Bank: the depositing of 
minimum reserves and the extension of its 
open market policy. But they are opposed 
to the National Bank being cro^wered to 
limit bank lending, by laying down a 
■ __ 

statutory credit ceuuig ai jjxcaci&L ixiipuscu 
voluntarily. 

The minimum reserve ratios will be 
applied to increases in bank deposits over a 
specified period, and not to their absolute 
amounts as in other countries. The aim is 
to absorb surplus licjuidity, originating, for 
instance, from an mflux of capital from 
abroad. The minimum reserves will, more¬ 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

over, ohiy lie ktroduced for a specific 
period and only if bcher mstiunieata 
(foreign exdulilM cteaiing and men-maxket 
operations) ate msufficient. Diiiercat rates 
are planned for. foreign funds and Swiss 
funds. For the former, reserve ratios can 
be set at rates from 10 p^ cent to 80 per 
cent of the increase in foreign deposits, and 
for Swiss funds from 5 per cent to 40 
per cent, according to the category of 
lending. 

The other new instrument, the straight 
limitadon of lending, is contested by the 
banks. Under this the National Bank would 
be able to fix a rate of grovirth of bank 
lending equal to the rate of growth of the 
real national product. Finally, the National 
Bank’s open-market policy would be 
widened. So far, the Bank has bought and 
sold Treasury bonds in small quantities. 
The plan is for the Bank to be able to 
issue its own bonds, which will create a 
market sufficient to justify open-market 
operations. 

The ® whole should aUpw the 

Bank to withdraw the present restrictiems on 
foreign funds. It could also facilitate 
closer Swiss adherence to the International 
Monetary Fund, as the National Bank 
would be in a better position to control the 
money market and so avoid disruptive con¬ 
sequences of the use by other countries of 
drawings on the Fund in Swiss francs. 
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than sonic ^10 million. Wat a total break 
in dureatens to prodi^e an intolerabk 

inaMseifilZhifibiimo^ More 

chan that, the rail Ikk were closed, 
Zambia stands to lose a vety large part of 
its copper royalties and tlx revenues, now 
running at about k ton or around 
£140 B^iUion a yedkr. 

The problem of altemate routes is not 
simply a matter of moneyv At pr^ent, vir¬ 
tually all of Zambia’s annual productioo of 
700,000 tons of copper is rafied through 
Rhodesia for shipoient from Mozambique. 
In addition, Union Minkre ships, about 
60,000 tons a year along this route and 
would get priority to switch these shipments 
to the Benguela Railway along which it 
already rails some 100,000 tops a year. The 
Benguela Railway might just be able to step 
up shipments of Zambian copper to 140,000 
tons a year, the rate for whi^ it is aiming 
by July under present circumstances. But 
it could not take any more than that. And 
even if the renuunuig 560,000 tons of 
Zambian copper could be got to Dar-es- 

Salaam by road and air, me port is not 
equipped to handle that quantity. 

How much copper actually could be got 
out of Zambia, if the Rhodesian line were 
closed, the copper companies are not at pre¬ 
sent saying. Nor at what price, though here 
a whopping profit of £230 a ton at current 
prices provides a modest leeway. 


RHODESIA 

As You Were 

I T is difficult to know whether the 
Rhodesians were prompted by foolish¬ 
ness or desperation in their short-lived ulti¬ 
matum to Zambia and the copper com- 
p^es this week. On Tuesday ffie Rhode¬ 
sian goyemmenc said that in future k would 
require prepayment in ^rd currency for 
all copper railed out of Zambia and ^ 
goods railed in. On Wednesday, the demand 
was deferred ^‘till further notice.” It is 
possible that Salisbury simply miscalculated 
and over-reached itself in tx^g to recoup 
the estimated £$ million of Rhodesia Rail¬ 
ways funds now lying in blocked accounts 
in Lusaka. But it is equally possible that 
Rhodesia is running so short of foreign 
exchange that the £$ million was worth a 
cool gamble. With talks about talks” 
going on in London, this does not seem the 
time for a gratuitous crisis. So the second 
explanation seems just tltot shade more 
plausible than the first. The suggestion of a 
split railway system could involve pro¬ 
tracted negotiations. But in itself it does 
not imply a cutting of the rail link. 

Any cutting of the rail link between 
Rhodesia and Zambia would impose un¬ 
nerving hardship on the two countries, 
Zambia’s copper producers, and world 
buyers of copper alike. Rhodesia’s foreign 
exchange earnings are already down to 



about half their normal rate of ^140 million 
a year. A sudden ending of the remaining 
trade with Zambia would cut them about 
another £20 million down to some /50 
million a year, at which point it mighty- 
come a sheer impossibility for Rhodesian 
industrialists to go on clinging to labour any 
longer, 

Zambia, by some accouni:s, is now ready 
to cut its imports from Rhode^ by another 
third, down to an annual rate of no more 


Lonrho*s Luck 


O NE way and another, a good many 
Britim business men have lost money 
as a result of the Rhodesian rebellion. The 
Bridsh shtrebolders of Lonrho are lucky, 
not privileged. They are to get some com- 
pensaition, though Mr Bottomley, the Com- 
monwealdi Secietaryi^ has been careful not 
to call it that. The £54,000 a month tbat 
the British Government has been paying 
since April 7th to Looiho’s subsidiB^, the 
Companhk do Pipelm Mocambique- 
Rihodesia is to ** help with the expenses of, 
maintaining and repairing the pipeline since 
the pipeline is out of use.” men doubt 
that me physical ffiaincenance of the 189-* 
mile pipeline costs that much even allowing 
for debt service and depredation* S they 
are right, then at lease a little balm is going 
to the pipeline company, presumably to 
make sure it will no^urap oil even if any 
should still arrive. The pipeline company 
needs sweetening because it has a majority 
of Portugueae directors even though 62 per 
cent of its shares are owned by Lonrho, the 
shares of Lonrho in turn being owned over¬ 
whelmingly by British investors. 

^ Last year, m first of openidon, the pipe¬ 
line grossed £2 million out of which k mud 
£t,6 million 10 the Mozambique Railway 
Ccdmany in oonmensation for taking over 
its on traffic Aner overheads but before 
taxes, its profit was running at some £32,000 
a month. By this ytrdstid^, the British 
Government’s allowance seems generous. 
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fHBMCH ECONOMY 


Wm th€ StrOurt Muck^ 

itap? 


Fork 


U NLESS the current wave of strikdt {WovM 
«o be something wotm that a Short¬ 
term political affair and knocks oroducdon 
costs haywire, the outlook for tne French 
economy looks pretty rosy. Every year dis¬ 
cussion of its fortunes uid gwernment 
policy is set off hiy. Ok presentation of a 
repoR to the CoohMultm of National 
Accounn, an td hpc committee of senior 
dvil servants,' iathistthUsts, union repre¬ 


sentatives i|ii 4 economists. The repon, 
looking two'years ahead, is drawn up by 
the foiecaatilV department of the Ministry 
of Fhumee in the rue de Rivoll. Directed 
by M, Jean Saint-Ceours, this department 
sril set up by M. Valery Giscard d^Estaii^, 
kith a view, at least in ^rt, to shon-dreuit- 
tng the Commissariat General du Plan, 
arnich reports direct to the Prime Minister. 
Its conduslops rsKly go uncont 2 r:.im, tiic 
In the end are alwap formally approved. 

This time the offering is optimtstic. It 
expects y per cent growth in the gross 
national product in real terms for the cur- 
rait year. And, if international economic 
conditions remam good, S-5 cent next 
year—a higher rate of growth than the 
average expected in the 5th Plan. Jt ses 
no ruK of overheating: industrial production 
—expanding at an annual 7 per cent since 
last autumn—should now be advandng at 
a slightly lower rate, around 6 per cent. The 
increase in private consumption this year 
is put at 4.3 per cent, just short of the 
maximum sustainable race of 4.5 per cent 
predicted in the ydi Plan. 

On prices, there is a laudable attempt at 
candour. Even up to a few weeks ago, M. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMOiDITY PRICES 


Our all-items indicator roM by 
V8 points in the week to May 18 th. 
Zinc, copper and lead were up 
sharply—but the seamen's 
strike should not affect supplies for a 
while and prices could well 
come back. 
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Mkhk Debei vktutUy charged wMi hcMsy 
any fenmalist pessimistic enm^ ie finecut 
e^ M per cent rise in prim this year 
(ittcNl government thinh^ has been 1,8 
to I,p per cent). 'The rue dr lUvoU experts, 
however, concede that thb degree of hrib- 
tioa k probable. This would be a repetidon 
iff last^ear's rise and still moderate com¬ 
pared with 1963’s 4.5 per cent. 

The foKcaat of only a 2 per cent price 
rise in 1967, however, may be over-tqmmis- 
tic. From July, 1967, “ European ” cereal 
prices—higl^ tlMn present French pricer- 
will be apfdied. In addition, dm g ov ern- 
ment iate^ to raise charges for publk 
transport and possibly decixtdty, while 
prices of services ate bound to inoteaae (by 
4.6 per cent say die experts). The fore¬ 
casting dcpaitment is reckooiag on a drop 
in the price of industrial products to keep 
the overall increase down to 2 per cent. 
This drop should, according to them, be the 
result Of tougher foreign compedtion 
coujded with the concentration and rationa- 
lisadop at wesmt^updor wiy.jm sevcnl 
liey lectori of French industry. The strStes 
could make this, and a lot else in the report, 
look like propaganda. 


FRANCd-RUSSIAN TRADE 

Retreat from Moscow 

Paris 

T here seems little possibility that 
General dc Gaulle’s trip to Moscow 
next month will in any way alter the de¬ 
velopment of Franco-Soviet trade. In terms 
of the hopes raised by the Franco-Soviet 
trade agreement of October 19643 this has 
largely come to grief. In the routine meet¬ 
ings last week, set up under the 1964 a^ee- 
ment, the Russians themselves explained 
why, 

The agreement . jMrovided that the 

USSR would |jace Fr 3>60O mSlions’ worth 
of orders for capital goods in Fftnoe^; The 
Russians committed theatedvei to tiioe, in 
die 6 m two years, 1965 and 1966, Fr 1,800 
milliona^ worth of orders unda 
credits, and another Fr 1,800 xau&hs’ 
woiil ef 91!^ for payment s|k>t or wjbAiih 
five years* ■ 

hi die event, the Russians hove only 
|daoe4 fr 700 millioiis^ worth of on^ 
(npta^ ipr eheodcit mduatry plam) 
this hil^rcg though an improvement oil 
vioua yeersg wDl not be substantiaB^ ns- 
creased between now and the end of the 
year* These orders were, in almost all cases, 
placed within the frameworfc of contracts 
providing for payment staged over 7 years, 
whereas the agreement teovided for only 
half the orders to be on the 7-ycar arrange¬ 
ment. 

Not surprisin^y, charges for the failure 
have been laid at each trading partner’s 
door. The Russians accused the French last 
week cf uncompetitive pricing and late de¬ 
livery. Rut there was some recognition that 
if the Franco-Soviet commission was work- 


iiif mu it im iiiot the 

fiiw of the FfhoA.: 

The Russiioa lia^ to «dmit their finan^ 
cial diflBculties, The eoat of ceded pur- 
chases (400,000 Ceos of ptm Imvt {ust 
been ordmd in Frtooe iadf) has forced 
them to reduce their imports of industrial 
products* And the Fren^ are not the only 
ones to complain of t|ie rebtii^e weakness 
of Russian orders; the Oennans, Dutch and 
Japanese are, it teems, experiencing 
similar disapp^tments. The Russians have 
had to revise downwards their plan objec- 
dvea, notably fdr the chemical, paper and 
cardboard industries, and all the ^an fore<» 
casts now look questionable* 

While France is not the only tuRerer, the 
political accord being built on die trading 
Agreement is likely to be a casualty of its 
rdattve failure, whatever General de Gaulle 
tries to do about it next month. There are 
bound to be sore fedinip at Fiat’s Russian 
success when Renault is stfll trying, and 
die apparently intensif^g links b^ween 

s“u Iisly. Bu: Bi 2 teal hope for b- 
creasing trade with Russia, for, France as 
for everyone, Italy included, will come only 
if the Russian economy really gets moving. 


GERMAN CAPITAL MARKET 

Government Lays Off 

Frankfurt 

S INCE the beginning of May there have 
been signs that the rapid, months-long 
deterioration of the fixed-interest market 
may have run its course. Interest rates have 
not risen further, but have stabilised a little 
below peak rates—which at one point gave 
yields of around 9 per cent* And there has 
been renewed, if sporadic, inclination to 
buy, after investors’ previous apathy. 

To restore calm, however,’ took an em¬ 
bargo up to June 30th on issues by public 
authorities and a govomihent imdertaking 
not to issue any more loans at all this year* 
This temporary embargo , on public issues 
has not necessarily enlarged industry’s scope 
for borrowing. The' shate decline in bond 
prices made investors redouble their tradi¬ 
tional preference for the security olf straight¬ 
forward bank, deposits. Increasingly, mey 
have been putting their money in saving 
accounts. Once again therefore the weak¬ 
ness of the capital market hides an impres¬ 
sive growth in savings as a whole. 

Even die savings banks who have bene¬ 
fited, as well as insurance companies and 
other institutional investors, are not over- 
committing themselves in bonds at present 
They arc supplying borrowers—^not only 
industry and house-builders but also public 
bodies—by by-passing the ordinary capital 
maikct, principally dealing in loans bonded 
by certincates of indebtedness. Also, a 
number cf mortgage .banks are granting 
loans cm preferential terms to borrowers 
who can introduce buyers for the mortgage 
banks’ own bonds. 

In all diis, finance brokers are enjoying 
a tremendous boom. There are indlcadons 
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INTERNATIONAL in outlook and application, IRD is an 
Independent organisation undertaking scientific and technological 
projects for sponsors throughout the world. IRO offers help in 
such fields as physics, engineering, materials, chemistry and 
Other sciences. 



RESEARCH facilities at IRD inclMde computers, . 

electron microscopes, X-ray machines, spectrometers, materials 
testing units, plasma spraying equipment, machine tpols . •. 
these allow some 250 projects to be completed each year# 



DEVELOPMENT projects may involve improving razor blades or 
building a power generator. Some require no apparatus; others 
require complex equipment with perhaps 4 MW of electricity. Fof 
these projects, IRD has the equipment, 500 staff and 130,000 
square feet of laboratories. 

For whom do we work? Anyone requiring research assistance 
swiftly, confidentially and within a controlled budget. 

An interesting booklet describing the work of IRD and showing 
how your company can benefit will be sent on request, 
please write to the Research Manager, 


Intvrnatiomil Rcseareh « Development Co Md 

FOSSWAY NEWCASTtE UPON TYNE 6 "wW 
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An netting mw iMIiKt fDi' . 
nvnyone nAii jives n "f fcttter 
on ichu^o 



Join this fascinating woekly exercise and become 
an expert in the art of making money. All the 
fun of the pools ptys the fascination of fore¬ 
casting movements in the nation's top shares. 


To participate please writ$ or, if more convenient, 
complete the application form below and send 
It to Investment Data Ltd., at Bournemouth. 


Hampshire, who am heglstereo Pool ri’GinCl 


You will then eedeive your free entry coupon 


entitling you to'test your skill in this UNIQUE 


SHARE POOL V 




' ' , 

Pleas* send me a in first SHARE 

POOL I am oyer 21 yaars of 

To InvsstmontOatoitd, Bourasiykaiith, Hsmpifiire. (BSifd. Poet Promoters) 
teiocK LeTreReiKjiAsm 
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Take off to the heart of West Africa 
. *. ftow only 6} hours~away 


If idk ImvP West Africa, 

gelstndMttopiepoini^Bia Ghana 

one 

IIAimUiiekijt 'to * smooth, 

on 

*fpwl most cdfafCM^fak jetliner. 

fiOhi Adort «lt)^ ii a CpiiB^lete net- 
tebfic oP fast onwafd mi^ts to ail 
other West Afftean eamlals. And 
the VC. 10 route-plan enables you to 
return via Rome, Zurlcli—or fly 
direct to London. 

Take advantage, too, of Ghana 
Airvkays intiimte knowledge of West 
Afiica to gain advice on hotels, 
local customs, facilities, etc.—its a 
free service. " 

There are three Ghana Airways flights meekly to Arm: 
all daylight flights all by VC.io. 


I RHANA Al^WAY^, 8 New Bend Street, London W.L 
i tole/iihone: H^e Park 1791 or Vidcfrfa ^23. 

' Htad Offlc*} Ghana AIrwaya Coroetathn, Ghana Mouse, P.O. Boa 1636, Accra. 
Tal: 64851 (10 tinea) 
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that this “parallel capital market** has 
already assumed very considerable propor¬ 
tions. In official quarters it is regarded 
with evident unease, the possibility grows 
that, even when the regular capital market 
recovers, it will find alongside itself a 
vigorous competitor. 


Turn to Private Pockets 

A S a direa result of the weakness of the 
fixed-interest market, Gennany's second 
largest municipal public utility, Vereinigte 
El^trizitaestwerice Westfalen, is raising 
capital by issuing ordinary shares rather 
bonds to the market. In doing so it 
joins a distinguished list of publidy owned 
corporations who have called in private 
share capital — Preussag, Volkswagen, 
VESA and lately Lufthansa. Through a 
placing consortium headed by Deutsche 
Bank and Landesbank Westfalen, 21 per 
cent of the capital is going to the market, on 
a generous dividend yield of over 5} per 
cent. 

The market will be absorbing more than 
£1$ million worth of stock and, although 
the issue will follow Lufthansa to some 
extent in being popular with overseas in¬ 
vestors, it could not in its present state 
absorb many other such issues. VEW’s pre¬ 
decessors had all come into public owner¬ 
ship in crisis conditions, and the private 
issues were a kind of return to normal. But 
VEW’s call for capital is a direct function 
of increased expenditure which looks in¬ 
creasingly uncertain of support in the bond 
market. At the same time its 158 municipal 
authority shareholders no longer keep up 
the pace and are themselves finding the 
bond market difficult. With sales of elec¬ 
tricity a nd ga s rising by up to 10 per cent 
a year, V£W*s thirst for capital has become 
quite acute. For the five years to 1970 
capital investment is expected to reach 
DM 1,346 million {£120 million), almost 
three times as much as in the five years to 
1955, cent^up on the last five 

years. 


ISRAEL 

Stretching the Chain*s 
Strongest Link 

Jerusalem 

HE government ^rty in Israel—Mapai 
-*i8 recommending radical chan^ in 
the sliding-scale wage system, lighdy re¬ 
garded by the labour movement as one of 
its greatest adiievements. For many years, 
the cost-of-living allowance was adjusted 
automatically every 3 months. Then only 
every 6 months, providing the price index 
had risen by 3 pier cent or more over this 
period. And last year, real estate prices 
were eliminated from the price index used 
for the calculation of the idlowance. Now 
Mapai is pressing for adjustment only 
annually. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

Israeli economists have long argued that 
ffie automatic ooRrof-living eltowance is 
itself infiationary but no political party-^ 
Mapai included—dares recommend com¬ 
plete abolition. The present argument is 
only over whether or not to pay the sjx- 
monthly increment due in July, estimated 
at some 5 per cent. Even if Mapai gets its 
way, the problem is only put off until Janu- 
ary 1967, when a very big increase would 
then be likely. 

Nevertheless Mapai is bent on its pro¬ 
posal. The government’s disinflationary 
monetary policies have sharply checked 
home demand and unemployment has at last 
begun to increase; although not violently. 
A 5 per cent increase In the wage bill ifl 
July could undo this work: moreover, ii 
would weigh heavily on the government's 
own already over-extended budget, and 
raise the usual hue and cry on industrial 
costs. 

But Mapai needs the support of at least 
its alignment partner, Acbdut Ha’gvodah, to 
push the cost of living allowance reform 
through; and Achdut Ha’avodah has hither¬ 
to stood by the election promise that the 
wage-index link in its present form will not 
be tampered with. Mapam, the left-wing 
socialist party also formmg part of the 
government coalition, has adopted an even 
more extreme stand against the Mapai pro¬ 
posals. There is some sympathy for Mapai's 
point on the opposition benches, but it is 
still uncertain whether the party believes 
enough in its own economic logic to court 
opposition support against its coalition 
partners. 


JAPANESE OIL 

Let*s Look Too 

Tokyo 

APANESE government officials have an 
almost obsessive desire to meet a greater 
percentage of Japan’s growing oil re¬ 
quirements from domestic supplies. Japan’s 
top oil policy planners expect to allocate 
£141 million for exploration and another 
£327 million for development. Japan’s pre¬ 
sent indigenous crude output of only 15,000 
barrels per day accounts for less than one 
per cent of the nation’s present total con¬ 
sumption, and in 1966 demand is likely to 
pass 75 million tons. Oil is Japan’s biggest 
import, costing the country £500 million 
annually in foreign exdiange. 

Casting around for ways to obtain more 
favourable decisions from the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry on his 
firm’s future operations, such as crude oil 
import quotas, Mr Sazo Idemitsu, president 
of Idemitsu Kosan, Japan’s largest indepen¬ 
dent reiser, is joining with Standard Oil 
of Indiana in exploration for offshore oil 
deposits in the Japan Sea continental shelf. 
The two companies are pressing for a dra- 
sion—and if possible a government subsidy 
-^so chat ex^oradoo can get under way 
next month before the typhoon season. 

Engineers of Idemitsu believe dure ait 
sizeable oil and methane gas deposits under 
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the Japan Sea. Their expectations are based 
upon die extstence: of oU fields in Akita, 
Ishikawa, Aomoii YfiiXU||gata afid NHgata 
prefectures and me isladd of Hokaido in 
northern Japan. These fields must extend 
under the sea, Idemitsu engineers argue. 
The question is whether the deposits are 
accessible or commercially workable. If 
they are, the impact could be profound. 

Idemitsu executives plan to use offshore 
drilling methods and equipment developed 
by Standard Oil of Indiana to explore no 
less than 6,602 different offshore, sites in 
the Japan Sea. Deep-water drilling rjgs 
may begin drilling in about April next year. 
Idemitsu use the North Sea indicatiema to 
incite MITI to foster this kindred dream. 
MITI tends to be sceptical despite the fact 
that Idemitsu reckons to drill eight times 
deeper than the hfihetto unsuccessful 
attempts at up to 25 metres carried on 
since 1954 by other prospectors. 

Competing oilmen are tending to play on 
Mill’s scepticism, and brand the Idemitsu 
venture as another efective way^ of get ting 
in with the government. Certainly, MFIl 
officials are withholding driUing rights until 
they can study the te^ical tie-up between 
Standard Oil of Indiana and Idemitsu and 
die ways in which the crude might be dis¬ 
tributed if any were found. MITI is un¬ 
likely to approve if less than 100 per cent of 
resources to be developed were to reach the 
domestic market. However, Idemitsu is a 
company that is used to winning, and the 
industry seems to think that the agreement 
with Standard Oil will eventually pass 
muster, and that Idemitsu will get its go- 
ahead sooner or later. 


FIAT IN POLAND 

Back to Zeran 

F lushed with the success of its deal to 
deliver a compete half-million cars a 
year factory to the Russians, Fiat of Turin 
is now reported to have signed a pact with 
the Poles. This (Recording to The Times) 
was simed last uecember, at about the 
same time as Leyland Motors concluded a 
deal with the Poles to help organise and 
equip a lorry-maki^ factory. The Fiat 
deal with the Poles is for a factory to mal^ 
“ something less than xoo,ooo ” cars a year, 
mostly 1300 and 1500 cc models, larger and 
older than the 124 model which it was 
thought Fiat is offering to the Russians. 
The factory would be built at Zeran—where 
Fiat had one before the war and the Poles 
one since. 

Why the studied silence until now? 
Possibly because botib' the Poles and Fiat felt 
that if theRussian dad fell through the plant 
at Zeran would become a major one, expM- 
ing to the rest of die Comecon countries. 
Now h woidd presumably compkinenc;, 
rather than rival, the Fiat plant in Russia. 
Possfoiy abo the reports are premature. 
They are neidiar oon&ined nor denied by 
Fiat, which suggests chat negotiations are 
stiQ gooDg oh, ffiotigh nearitig a fiavourable 
condusion. 
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BUSINESSa INVESTMENT 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 

Contrariwise 


T he London stock market finally cracked 
a bit under the strain on Wednesday. 
What is remarkable is that it had main¬ 
tained a stiff wper lip for so long. On 
Monday an 4 Tuesday the market hardly 
moved> any early selling being comfort¬ 
ably absorbed on Wednesday. What was 
the final straw ? It may have been the 
growing realiaation that the strike was a 
serious one» or the rumours that the IMF 
wanted further deflation, or Rhodesia's 
demand that Zambia should pay in advance 
for all services, or just a combination of 
factors. The Economist^Enicl Indicator fell 
3.3 on Wednesday and on Thursday closed 
virtually unchanged after trying to go up in 
the morning. 

The fall was the more significant since it 
came at the same time as a number of cheer¬ 
ing profits statements. MccGa, a former 
market favourite much fallen from grace, 
came up with a surprisingly good 30'X. in¬ 
crease in profits, thanks almost entirely to 
the bingo craze. The Beecham Group con¬ 
firmed that its half-time rise in sales and 
margins was no fiukc; it got a 19% increase 
in trading profits for the year from a 15% 
increase in sales. The large property group, 
Metropolitan Estate, came out with half- 
year profits 11% up and a confirmation that 
it would join the growing band of pro¬ 
perty companies able to maintain their divi¬ 
dend even paid gross and with 40% cor¬ 
poration tax. Nottingham Manufacturing, 
a textile favourite, came out with a 16% 
increase in trading profits to >£2.85 million. 
All to no avail. These shares suffered with 
the rest—though this could have been 
reaction from previous over-optimism. 

Shares of companies that had come out 
with bad news naturally suffered more. 
Bovril revealed that its profits from its size¬ 
able Argentine interests almost disappeared 
last year. Forte's came out with unchanged 
profits: but the market naturally took this 
as a bad sign. 

On Thursday the most notable feature 
was tbc sudden interest in long, and 
especially undated, gilt-edged stocks. War 
Loan went up a healthy L The sudden rise 
—and previous drifting—were both due to 
Sterling's weakness and vague fears of a 
sudden increase in Bank rate this Thursday. 
When this threat was removed on Thursday 
mid-day, natural pent-up demand was 
released. At the same time the 45-times 
oversubscription of Clay Cross, the sand 
and gravel firm, showed that some equities 
sit not friendless. But steels are, after 
Thursday's shocking interim results from 


United Steel—with trading profits down by 
a quarter on sales less than a tenth down. 
The real test of the market could come next 
week, when ICI, that well-watched market 
indicator, produces its first-quarter results. 
These could well be bad—worse even than 
anticipated by the chairman in his report. 

New York 

Blue Chips Well Fried 

Predictably, perhaps. Wall Street 
demonstrated its unpredictability this week. 
By Tuesday night, five straight da3rs of 
declines, mostly sharp ones, had carried 
the Dow-Jones industrial average down to 
a new 1966 closing low of 864.14, more 
than 13% below its all-time closing high 
of 995.15 in early February. And some 
high flyers outside this yardstick had 
suffered much worse: Xerox, the copy 
machine maker, for instance, closed on 
Tuesday at $210, dewn $42.50 since April 
30th. Gloom accordingly settled thickly 
over the market and analysts who had been 
insisting for weeks that it was “ over-sold ” 
and due for a rally turned to speculating 
about whether and when Dow-Jones might 
go through its 1965 low of 840.59. 

Then, on Wednesday, for no apparent 
reason. Wall Street put on its strongest 
rally in almost a year—a spurt of 14.36 
points (or 1.7%). Railroad issues, which 
had b^o dropping sharply, rebounded 
even more. Speculative exuberance 
revived among followers of some of the 
high flyers: Fairchild Camera and Instru¬ 
ment, for instance, a defence issue and the 
highest flyer of all in 1965 and early this 
year had been battered down from an early 
1966 high of $2164 to a Tuesday low of 
$J27i, but on Wednesday zoomed up 
$i6i to close at $145]. Xerox for its part 
climbed $16 to close at $226. On Thurs¬ 
day the market started strongly. But 
interest lagged and the market closed 
virtually unchanged on low volume. 

For all these fireworks, the Street is not 
surrendering its hard-won pessimism easily. 
Most analysts dismissed the mid-week rally 
as a mere technical rebound that may not 
last. Their strongest argument was that 
turnover dedined on the rebound, rather 
than rising as it should on a rally with some 
real steam behind it. Also,**the Street's 
many uncertainties have shaken down, in 
the minds of many analysts, to a fairly clear 
cut, if unsettling, dilemma: either the boom 
will slow down of its own accord, so limit¬ 
ing corporate profit gains, or if it continues 


full speed, Washington will raise income 
taxes, a^in limiting profit gains. 

Emotmnally the market is going through 
one of its volatile periods. Technically, it 
is in an unusually scrambled situation. 
The speculative fever of six weeks or so 
ago carried some high flyers so high that 
even the vigorous shakeout since has left 
them selling at inflated price earnings 
ratios: 60 times 1965 earnings or more is 
not unheard of, even now. On the other 
hand, the emo>tional selling of blue chips 
has carried some of them down to ratios 
that would seem to have discounted any¬ 
thing short of Armageddon—^Ford Motor 
recently has been selling at a mere seven 
times per share earnings, though its car 
sales in the first 10 days of May rose more 
than 4% above the 1965 period, while 
those of the industry fell more than 15% 
and those of General Motors 24%. 

CREDIT SQUEEZE 

Tighter 

N the months ahead, bank managers are 
likely to say “ No ” even more often and 
with even more emphasis than they have 
been doing over the past 14 months. In the 
five weeks to mid-April advances by the 
London clearing banks to borrowers other 
than the nationalised industries rose to 
within a whisker of the lending limits 
imposed by the credit squeeze. Next 
week's figures, for the period to mid- 
May, will show whether the. total out- 
stan^ng has begun to drop, as it must 
do over ^he coming months if the 
Bank's request is to be observed. The re¬ 
quest, spelled out in full, was that advances 
to borrowers other than the nationalised 
industries should not rise by more than 5 
per cent above the level outstanding at mid- 
March 1965—after allowing for seasonal 
fluctuations. Thus, on the Bank of 
England's calculations, advances should 
seasonally fall by about £130 million in the 
six months to mid-September. 

Last year, when the credit squeeze was 
already in operation, the advances in fact 
fell only by ^^43 million in these six months. 
Clearly the banks will have to squeeze a bit 
harder this spring and stimmer. 

Over the past month, the clearing bante 
have indeed gone one step beyond scrutini¬ 
sing new loan applications with a cold and 
jaundiced eye. They have been far stricter 
about enforcing repayment agreements. But 
as yet, it does not seem that overdrafts are 
being called on any noticeable scale. They 
may have to be. 

Some bankers (in private) still talk hope¬ 
fully about straying slightly above the per¬ 
mitted lending limits. Their hope is that 
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MICROFILM 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, from 
January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting with 
the current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
. opinion, essential for research in the economic and 

political history of the last 120 years. 

* 

The microfilrns are. sold in ten-year reels, the prices 
depending on the length and ranging from £32 3s. 
($90) to £85 ($238), plus carriage. The complete 
set from 1843 to 1954 costs £64217s. ($1800), phis 
carriage. 


Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The 
Economist, but to > 

University Microfilms Ltd., 

Remax House, 

31-32 Alfred Place, 

London. W.C.1 , 
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University Microfilms Inc., 

Ann Arbor, 

Mfchiosn, U.S.A. 
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World’s 
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.when dealing: with The Hongkonsf 

Bank Group. The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation was founded 100 years 
ago in Hong Kong-hut today The Group 
has Branches and Representative Offices 
spanning the world. With unique experience 
of all aspects of banking in the Middle 

and Par East-The Group can provide the 
latest information and expert advice to all 
interested In trade and finance in these areas. 


THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Honsr Kong 
London Office: 0 Gracechurch Street SCa 

THK HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
Head Office: 180 Sansome Street San Franciaeo 
818 West Seventh Street Los Angetei 


MERCANTILE BANK LlMmSD 

Head Ofrioe: Hong Kong 

“ Gracechurch Street ECS 
London Offlcee, ^^3 


y nyiip msH bank 
OF T^^ltflDDLE EAST 

Bea4 Offidie; f WlUiaxn Street London EC4 
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Knowk'cigt' is powc^r ihi'y say. So when tho man- 
maclo lightning strikers the terminals at the AEl 
High Voltage labs we don't flinc h. We're just 
trying to find out mc>re about taming high 
voltages: To come up with some new answers. 


: ii^e've )ust ploughed £2;5QO,OO0 into expanding 
our production o1 High Voltage Cables. And on 
; HV^ab(5ratory tpo, 

siiW'fcslop atiust ttiaking better HV cables, 
ifcfrom there. We like to install them as 

ifeoplc call tt|s a service but we wouldn't 
fef#&;other w|y. Nobody knows cnit . 

we do|,Thafs why we have the 
n^e.W^i’have. 4' .• 

at what vfe, do. Industry for theww 



-r . 




power. 
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the ^nk may indulge them if diey explain 
that it has been done patriotically to finance 
exports. The e^iperience of some who have 
already tried this dodge suggests they will 
not get a sympathetic hearing. Part of the 
idea of the squeeze is that an expansion of 
export financing should cut still further into 
domestic lending. 

For all this, the authorities retain room 
for tightening the squeeze still further even 
within its present framework. Although 
Mr Callaghan suggested in his budget that 
banks might be allowed some leeway to help 
industrialists over the six months between 
payment of the new employment tax and 
the receipt of their first “ premium ** re¬ 
bates, no firm decision has yet been made. 
It is being left until the late summer. This 
means that if yet another September sterling 
crisis seems to be materialising (as it 
always seems to with an International 
Monetary Fund meeting) then only a little 
leeway may be given—just possibly, none 
at all. The screw could thus be tightened 
quickly and without excessive fanfare. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 

And So to the PIB 

M r CALLAGHAN did not manage to talk 
the building societies out of their 
intended rise in the mortgage rate this week. 
This will now go up from to yi per cent 
a$ planned. His failure was not surprising. 
There arc societies with reserve ratios that 
look high. But these may be necessary 
in the cases of some smaller societies whose 
managements may not be as hot as those 
of the bigger ones and which only account 
for a tiny fracfi6n of total deposits anyway. 
It is the big societies—more efficient, faster 
growing and holding the bulk of the 
deposits—that need the extra margin. These 
societies could plead a virtually unanswer¬ 
able case—that dieir net margin and their 
growth rate are linked bf a simple arith¬ 
metic formula, and that Mr Crossman’s 
housing plan would not be fulfilled unless 
they had their yj per cent mortgage rate. 
While Mr Callaghan pretended not to be 
convinced Mr Crossman sat glumly through 
the meeting, saying nothing. 

Now the building socieues are to go to 
the Prices and Incomes Board. What will 
Mr Aubrey Jones find ? Making a rash 
prediction: that there is little obvious scope 
for reducing expense ratios by mergers. 
Expenses at about ns. 6d. per £100 deposit 
compare roughly with those of the Trustee 
Savings Bank, whose mpagements have 
half the work since they simj^y lend to the 
government. That the 3yo small societies 
do represent an unjustified fragmentation 
of the movement’s resources but that be¬ 
cause they account for no more than i per 
cent of the movement’s resources anjway, 
let’s forget it. That the Building Societies 
Association ought to reduce its reserve ratio 
floor from 2} per cent to 2 per cent in 
present-day i^ationary circumstances and 
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that the movement’a recent poli^ on m- 
terest rates has been broadly justified with 
one exception—that the recommended rate 
should go. And good riddance. 


INVESTMENT TRUST BID 

Destroy Before Reading 

A CONTESTED takeover bid for an invest¬ 
ment trust is a rare enou^ event. One 
so bitter that the victim’s chairman advises, 
his shareholders to destroy the offer is still 
rarer. The bid that is currently arousing 
such strong passions is that by Leda, an 
Ionian Bank dual-capital trust, for Oil & 
Associated, which specialises as the name 
implies, in the now fashionable energy 
shares—and which is double Leda’s size. Oil 
& Associated’s record is not outstanding— 
worse, as the Leda offer points out, than an 
average of British Petroleum and Shell. But 
all this means is that it is sometimes better 
to invest in the leading shares of a favoured 
sector of the market rather than buy into a 
specialised investment or tmit trust. 

Leda’s bid is in both capital and income 
shares. Only some of the capital shares are 
underwritten for cash and none of the in¬ 
come shares. This is a most inadequate 
floor for a bid that would treble Leda’s 
capital—and multiply the number of its 
shareholders tenfold. The bid is unlikely 
to succeed since the institutional holders of 
Oil & Associated (which is advised by L. 
Joseph) have lined themselves up behind 
the present management. But the reasons 
for it are intriguing. Leda was one of the 
later dual-capital trusts, and Ionian needs 
to get it further off the ground with more 
shareholders. In addition, with the oil share 
market on the boil, Ionian may want to take 
some quick profits in the oil shares rather 
than hold them inflexibly through thick and 
thin as Oil & Associated has done until 
now. And there is the currency hedge 
given by the 40 <X. of Oil & Associated’s 
portfolio which is in overseas shares. 

Even the probable failure of this bid may 
not deter future offers of this sort. The 
present bid is based on the fact that whereas 
ordinary investment trusts are standing at 
substantia] discounts on the market values of 
their underlying shares, the dual-capital 
trusts are standing at premiums. So there 
is ample scope for a bid by trusts like Leda 
using their possibly overvalued shares to 
take over possibly undervalued and inflex¬ 
ible portfolios like Oil k Associated’s, but 
not without a conqplete cash alternative. 


MINING MACHINERY 

Underground 

Consolidation 

T his week the mining machinery 
industry started on the road of re¬ 
organisation. Anderson Boyes is to take 
over Mavor k Coulson with a mixture of 
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shares and 7!% loan stock. The combined 
value ctf the c^er is iis. y^d. a Mavor diare^ 
not generous in terms of a price which had 
been up to 24s. in 1964* But Mavor had 
just come out with the gloomy news that 
their pre-tax profits, at £214,000, were over 
a fifth down—despite a special credit of 
£44,000. So the future value of the shares 
was in doubt, whereas Anderson’s profits 
have been steady at about £1.5 million over 
the last four years. 

Both firms make a range of mining 
machinery and switchgear, both are in Scot¬ 
land. There is some overlapping in overseas 
sales as well as hme manufacture which 
can be profitably eliminated, but Mavor had 
concentrated more on the conveying of coal 
underground, and Anderson's on the digg¬ 
ing machinery proper. The pattern is dear: 
a sizeable unit expanding its range of pro¬ 
ducts by taking over a smaller, more 
specialised company at a time when the 
victim (in this case a willing one) was de¬ 
pressed. Shareholders in the bidding com¬ 
pany benefit especially when the bid brings 
in some gearing. In this case the loan sto^ 
component is about half the value of the 
bid, and Anderson previously had no fixed- 
interest capital. The combined company 
will be able to offer a large range of equip¬ 
ment, but not the power supports essential 
to mc^em mining. This equipment is 
by companies which have large non-mining 
interests, like Dowty, or William Park 
(Forgemasters): it is unlikely that any of 
these are for sale. But with the National 
Coal Board, like foreign mine-owners, tend¬ 
ing more and more to buy complete 
packages of equipment, there is a major in¬ 
ducement for further mergers in this 
industry. 

SHARE OPTIONS 

Garda Gets Through ? 

T he attempt to tax out of existence share 
options given to employees and direc¬ 
tors seems to be directed, absurdly, at 
options on the employing company’s shares 
but not at options on Ga^-ty^ investment 
trusts not connected with the company’s 
own business. Qausfe 23 of the finance bill 
reads: 

Where ... a person realises a gain by the 
exercise ... of a right to acquire shares in 
a body corporate obtained by a director 
or employee of that body corporate he shall 
be chargeable to income tax under 
Schedule £ on an amount equal to . . . 
the difference between the amount that a 
person might reasonably expect to obtain 
from a sale in the open maiicet at diat time 
of the shares acquired and the amount or 
value of the consideration given whether 
for them or for the grant of the right 

It appears that a director or employee of 
a company will not be liable to income tax 
if be is granted options on shares in an in¬ 
vestment trust holding ^ly shares in his 
company, so long as the investment trust is 
not unikT the control of the coihpany or its 
directoia. It should be simple enough to 
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artttDge that it is nor. So, it seems, an 
eafierixrisifig merchant bank could set up a 
t^ust for sevml of its customers 
shares sn them^ The bank would initially 
hold all the equity capital itscifi while tl^ 
companies provided loan capital at subsi¬ 
dised interest rates; options would eveUfu- 
alty be given to directors and employee^ of 
tlM companies to buy shares from w bank 
at a discount on the asset value, and the 
bank’s profit would come from the initial 

g earing 

Prevention of this abuse, however, is no 
difficult matter. U in. Clause 23,' ‘*that 
body corporate ” were replaced by a body 
oorporatei*’ Gardas would be ruled out. 


WILKINSON SWOllD 

Carve-up 

W ILKINSON 
Sword has 
never really been 
given credit in die 
stock market for the 
niche k has acquired 
fpr itself (carved 
oiH ?) in the razor- 
blade market against 
the miglm GUlette. 

Certainly Gillette 
suffered: its profit margins before tax have 
gone down abruptly from the i6i % of four 
years ago, to their present i2i% and its 
overall sales were only 13% up last year; 
whereas Wilkinson’s, although from a small 
base, were 17% up. But Wilkinson's growth 
in some key and competitive markets over¬ 
seas (German-speaking Europe, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa) averaged only 11%: Gillette pgy 
have fOuaht Wiikthfbn to a standstUi in 
these markets. 

Wilkinson’s margins suffered from a 
fierce world-wide ac^ertising battle and the 



impaa of Gillette Super Stainless blades. 
Wasdy Willdnscm is now exploiting its name 
for a wider variety of garden tools than be¬ 
fore and has expanded Graviher fire pro¬ 
tection business very successfully to a fifth 
of its total business. 

£vep after a 30% drop in tiding profits 
to £ 2 'y million, and a 40?;, fall in profit 
margins* Wilkmaon’s naaiqiaiined divideqd^ 
is still twice covered eveii when paid gross. 
And after all jthe expansions trf the laiit 
couple of years the company still has neai^ 
£2 million in cash and a net cash flow m 
£i millioii wi^i virtually no new capital 
commhmems. The “ A ’’ shares selling at 
22s. 3d. to give 6.3% on dividend and idl¬ 
ing at under 7 times earnings make Wilkin¬ 
son look much less dian the company it 
really is. After all, is not Gillette sdling at 
23 t^es earnings? 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Expand and Be Damned 

** It is relatively easier to sell units when 
mtsrkets are high than it is when they are 
loWf easiest o] all to sell units when markets 
are on the 

T he 'Trustee Savings Bank movement 
would do well to remember this po¬ 
tation from Mr Oliver Stutchbury’s ‘*Tlie 
Management erf Unit Trusts.” This week it 
decided to seek Treasury permission to start 
a trust whose units would be sold over the 
counters of member banks. (The Scottish 
banks already sell Sco ttish Sivcjmd Prosper 
trusts over the counter in England as well 
as Scotland.) Not that the Trustee Savings 
Bank trust was a lone offering. Last week¬ 
end, five unit trusts between them adver¬ 
tised for £1.2 nuillion ; one oj[ them^ Oi). 
arid Energy, used the Surreht boom in oil 
shares and the North Sea natural gas finds 
as its main selling attraction. Theunderlying 
investments had either been bought already 
or will have to be bought In a rising market. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Eventually worried in 
. mid-week by the strike. 

NEW YORK 
A iiidden rebound on 
Wodnesday--as inexplicable 
as last waek's plunge. 


THE REST 

Unsettled by Wail Street's 
troubles. 
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The problem of investment will be all the 
moore acute if vast oversubscriptions have to 
be met by creating further units, since buy¬ 
ing will tend to drive prices up. 

The smaller managers have a strong 
incentive to build up their funds by block 
offers and the like. They have to live off 
the 5 per cent initial charge (or less if they 
go below the Board of Trade maximum) 
^us a small annual charge based on the 
capital value of the fund. The larger man¬ 
agers want to keep their funds expanding 
so that they can shift the bdance of the 
portfdios towards the market sectors with 
greatest potential. If a fund is static this 
pdicy involves paying the costs of switch¬ 
ing and also capital gains tax on net gains. 
One group, London Wall, is clearly also 
hoping to make dealing preffits. Its offer of 
units in exchange for War Loan will give 
it at least some stock on which a profitable 
view can be taken for the couple of months 
it is allowed to hold War Loan. 


ICFC 

New Role Needed 

T he Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation has now been merchant 
banking for small companies for twenty one 
years. On March 31st it had a record £8 i,t 
million in 1.235 companies, it advanced 
3^18 million of new money, and in the year 
made a record pre-tax profit of £3.3 million. 
But it could have lent more still in a year 
when bank credit was difficult to get. It 
was restrained from going hard fOf flew 
business by a letter from one of its share¬ 
holders, the Bank of England, asking it to 
concentrate on financing manufacturing 
®A niore especially, exporting industries. 
Moreover, its own funds were .not sufficient 
to allow it to take up even'qualifying 
business from its other shareholders, the 
English and Scottish commercial banks, 
who had to restrict tfie growth in their over¬ 
drafts. Apparentlv* ICFC also regarded 
taking its shareholders* business away in 
tight aedit conditions as unsporting. 

Other financial institutions have been 
neither as tender hearted nor as deferen¬ 
tial. ICFC dislikes being Confused with a 
government agency. But it will need to 
assert itself and to acquire more of the 
drive of a merchant bank if it is to continue 
to phy an important financial part, now riiat 
the Board of Trade is to have wider powers 
in this field and the Industrial Reotganisa- 
don Corporation is about to be started up. 
Its policy hitherto has been to be guide* 
philosopher ukl friend to the small company 
—it seldom appoints 3 director even when 
an equity stake is taken. But the Board of 
Trade and IRC will be active in knocking 
companies into shape and putting strong 
pressure on them to merge on commercial 
or economic grounds. Without being over- 
assertive ICrc could follow suit. 

The £15 million loan stock issue—its 
biggest ever—to be made to the public may 
well mark a break in ICFC’s quiet 
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This Advertisement does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe or purchase any securities. All the below mentioned Bonds have been 
sold. Permission to deal in and quotation for the Bonds has Mcn granted by the Council of The Stock l^xchanac, London, and application for quotation 
has been made to the Commission of the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. 

INTERNATIONAL UTILITIES OVERSEAS 
CAPITAL CORPORATION 

U.S. $12,000,000 SVa per CENT. GUARANTEED 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS 1986 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED BY 

INTERNATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 

ISSUE PRICE yJVz PER CENT. 

S. G. WARBURG & CO. LIMITED LEHMAN BROTHERS 

NESBITT, THOMSON SECURITIES LIMITED SOOEtE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 

STOCKIIOLMS ENSKILDA BANK WOOD GUNDY SECURITIES UMITED 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 
ARNIIOLD AND S. DLEICIIROEDER, INC 
BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’AGRICOLTURA 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 
BANCA COMMERCIALEITALIANA 
B.iNCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


BANK OF IX>NDON AND SOUTH AMERICA BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

, I.imilMl , , 

BANQCE EUROPEENNE D’OUTRE-MER S.A. BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET LTNDUSTRIE S.A. 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DES MINES BERLINER BANK AG 

BERLINER ILVNDELS-GESELLSCIIAFT GUNNAR B 0 HN & CO. A/S BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ A CO. 
COMMERZBANK AG CREDIT LYONNAIS THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 


HS THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 

UmUed 

EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIAINTERNAZIONALE, S.p.A. 


DOMINICK A DOMINICK (UNDERWRITING) EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE, S.p.A. 

Ltd. 

ROBERT FLEMING & CO. FRANKFURTER BANK GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Limited 

HILL, SAMUEL A CO. HOLLANDSCHB BANK-UNIE NvV. . KLEINWORT, BENSON 
LimitMi Limits 

KREDlETBANK N.V. MEES A HOPE SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. 

Umittd 

MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 
Limilcd 

SAL. On'ENHEIM JR. A CIE. PIERSON, IIELDRING A PIERSON N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 


8 KANDINAV 1 SKA BANKEN 


SVENSKA IIANDELSBANKEN 


S. G. WARBURG A CO. 
(FrankfurO 


IKEN TRIARCH SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Limited 

WHITE, WELD A CO. 
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ttaditioQ, The eiiiting lottoi from ihe 
•hareholders are to be converted into 
ihares to allow the issue to he made 
and jthe usefulness of franked iniikome 
to the commercial banb should ehcourage 
fbem to put up more equity capital to 
back further loanstock issues. Bank credit 
is likely to remain tight for a long time 
and market conditions should thus be 
in ICFC's favour. The esact function of 
IRC is unknown: it may not look at the 
small fry that ICFC deals with. But there is 
no reason why ICFC diould not increase 
the average size of the companies it helps (it 
will provide up to £300,000, more than 
some of the loanstock issues by public com¬ 
panies recently) and it could be that com¬ 
panies faced .with the possibility of strem 

K rsuasion from a government agency will 
happy to be helped by private ente^rise. 


KUBBER COMPANIES 

Washed-out Shells 

B elated reports published this week by 
the Board of Trade mi the affairs of 
three small rubber companies, Langk^n 
North Bomep, Sdama (Midaya) and Jon- 
Landor throw a lurid light on a certain busi¬ 
ness practice in the City in the late nineteen- 
fifties. These three were among the many 
rubber companies which sold out their 
estates and became only cash-holders, 
mostly to be used as shells ** into which 
to insert flourishuiff private businesses 
whose owners wanted bmiefits of quota¬ 
tion without the necessity of complvmg with 
the London Stock Ezchange!8 stiff require¬ 
ments for newly-quoted companies. 

But these particular three companies were 
used for a subtler wheeze by Mr Eli Kax^n 
and Mr Nathan Albert, who left Britain 
in 1958 shortly after the events described 
in the report and have not returned smee. 
The companies went for sale after the 
disposal of their estates. The price would 
be above the value of the ca^ held, since 
the quotation itself was worth a premium. 
But it could safely be assumed that a 
minority of shareholders (up to a fifth) 
would not take the bid for one reason or 
another. So the bidder could pay for the 
companies immediately with money 
borrowed for the few days (or hours) before 
he acquired the use of the company’s cash. 
In one case a major clearing bank lent the 
money overnight. So company cash was 
used directly to pay for its own shares. The 
profit (up to £100,000 in all) lay in the 
surplus of cash in the kitty irfter the 
majority of accepting shareholders had been 
paid. This cash disappeared, leaving the 
minority shareholders with valueless paper. 

The reports show up how sensible it is 
of the Stock Exchange to have such strin¬ 
gent rules about the avoidance of “ shells ” 
and suspending the quotation of companies 
whose assets are almost entirely in cash 
until it is clear what purpose the cash will 
be used for. But it is a pity that the Stock 
Exchange Council could not have got on to 
such activities earlier. 


VICKBHfi 

It*s Changing 

I T could have been so much worse. More 
tlm half Vickers’s £211 million sales 
la;!:t year came from aircraft, shipbuilding 
and freel and 1965 was a resoundingly 
nasty year for all t^e. Under these dr- 
cumstanoes, sosneone must have worked 
hard to get pre^x profit up by roughly £r 
million to £6.8 million. It is maddenio^ 
not to be sure whedier everyone's bundi if 
correct that Vickers's efforts to diversify 
into general engineering are starting to pay 
off. The management still declares it 
impossible to separate its engineering 
from its sbipbuildu^ business so that all 
one knows is that these two together 
accounted for more than half the trading 
profit of nearly £8.^ million. But is this 
because the engineering business was doing 
outstandingly well, or the shipbuilding 
business doing less badly than usual? 
Vickers has taken a much tougher line with 
its shipyards recently and turned its back 
on the philosophy that any work is better 
tlpin no work. It has taken virtually no 
oraers in the past two years for new mer-^ 
c^t ships, simply because prices have 
been too low to cover costs—^relying on the 
steady flow of naval work, partaculariy for 
nuclear submarines. The Vickers of a few 
years ago would never have taken this line ; 
the Vickers of today is positively happy 
about it and this is a measure of how the 
company is changing. 

Change has its pitfalls; it is terribly easy 
to advise companies like this based on tra¬ 
ditional and largely dying industries that 
the right course is to diversify into the new 
glamour engineering like chemical plant. 
Videers lost roi^y £3 million in building 
a complicated nylon plant for the Russians, 
a venture that it had gone into with what 
it thou^t was an experienced foreign 
partner.^ It probably won't make the same 
mistake again. Vickers' recent experience of 
joint ventures has not been encouraging if 
one takes this example, or looks at the sort 
of leturns it is getting for tl^ money 
ploughed into aircraft in the British Air¬ 
craft Corporation or computers in Inter¬ 
national Computers and Tabulators. It is 
noticeable that the company's recent pur¬ 
chases have all been outright. These have 
wisely concentrated on growth companies 
with proved management, sales and derigns 
teams, Crabtree in printing machinery, and 
more recently Roneo in office machinery. 
This is fine so long as the management can 
find the cash to buy outright. Although 
overdrafts are down by half to only £12.4 
million this is its biggest current difficulty 
and makes recovery a desperately slow busi¬ 
ness. Profits over the past two years are 
still the lowest for the decade. 

But if English Steel ** were fully 
nationalised, then there would be £25-£30 
milUon to come. Together with She cash 
flow from sales of the VC 10 this should be 
enough to enable Vickers to strengthen its 
position in other choice engineering 


lewocs* M jnc only wn me nROEipi 

Aircraft CocporatUHi as well, wttt 
nationalised, then there would be a fell 
bonanza. Vickers has already recovered 6s 
to 28s. from its miserable price earlier in 
the year: it has proved itself a prime 
recovery stock of 1966. It could recover 
further: but only ^ter a suitable pause. 
Currently, Vickers is selling at 12 times 
1965 earnings, not generous unless tk 
feoDvery is oominued. 

CiROimVEST 

Private and Public 

T he flotation of Qodinvest on Thursday 
could mark tbe begixming of an impor¬ 
tant trend towards keeping public com¬ 
panies firmly under the control the 
founding families without locking the 
families' cash into its shares. Qodinvest is 
an investment company holding shares in 
Qoda, a company which went public two 
years ago, and the public is asked to tender 
for a sixth of the equity capital. (The new 
Stock Exchange rules will make 35% the 
ixunimum.) Crodinvest obtained its Croda 
shalres from the families in exchange for its 
own shares. The families are thus able to 
sell some of their shares in Croda without 
losing control. 

The second company" technique is 
simple: the family sells, say, 49% of the 
shares in the operating company to the 
public and transfers the remaining 51% to 
the investment company. The public is 
then sold 49% of the shares in the invest¬ 
ment company ; and as the family holds the 
remaining 51% it controls the investment 
company and so the operating company. 
The effect of this two-company manoeuvre 
is that the family has in effect sold 74% of 
its original interest in the operating com¬ 
pany without losing control of it. 

The Qodinvest scheme is not as extreme 
as this example, however, since the public 
is overall a minority holder both in capital 

f rovided and in effective voting power. 

urthermore a third of Crodinvest's capital 
is in defetred shares which do not begin to 
rank for dividend until 1974, so the investor 
who buys Qoda via Qodinvest will see his 
income geared up by the deferred capital. 
From 1982 onwards, however, all the 
deferred shares will have become ordinary 
shares and there will be no gearing—^unless, 
of course, Qodinvest adds preference shares 
to its capital. 

In Brief ..; 

Dollar Bond Investment Trusts 

On Miay 7tb, The Ecimomist mon^y 
described Renta Fond, recently launched in 
Brussels, as tbe first open-ended fond 
specialising in foreign currency bond issu^. 
In fact, at least four bthm preceded it: 
the Internationaal Obligatiedepot in Brus¬ 
sels, Interbonds and Rente-Fonds in the 
Netherlands, and International Income 
Fund in the Bahamas. 
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Mr Joe Hyman on ‘a year of great endeavour* 


Tfte JdUowOtif is u swnnmry ojl Mr, Hymm's cirvulufcd sUitemmt 
to the S8tk Annual General Meetiuft /wid nt ViveUa House, 
London W! on 12th May, 1966. 

Graiip rmuitt 

Tlw profit before taxation amounts to £4,732,989 and, after 
taxation, to £3,330,472. The charge for taxation has been 
computed at a Corporation Tax of 40% and amounts to 
£t,402, jl7 which includes a provision of £300fi00 in respect of 
taxation deferred by caphal idipwances. Also, the charge for 
taxfttiptt has been rehev^ by £325,000 ki respect of investment 
allowances and £250,000 in respect of tax losses and capital 
anowonces brought forward. Exceptional tosses on sales of 
fixed assets, after appropriate tax rdief, amount to £104,113 
which leaves £3,218,772 available to Viycf la. 

Your board has already declared an interim dividend of 15% 
in lien of a final dividend for 1965; this dividend was paid tm the 
31^ March 1966 to shareholders registered on the 18fii 
February 1966, and was determined on the basis of the trading 
profils for 1965, (he liquid posilion of ihc group, and (he ftrture 
prospects. 

Review of the year 

1965 was a year of great endeavour; the fuller utilisation of our 
resources and the integrated development of the trading divi¬ 
sions was effected most successfully. The movement of 
nvacliinery and the redeployment of other assets in a much more 
efficient manner, both from productivity and o\crall marketing 
aspects, has inevitably had a temporary adverse effect on profit¬ 
ability, because of loss of production and the undcr-recovcrieji 
of overheads dafii^ the reconstruction period. 1 am plctised to 
say that the m^jor part of our reconstruction has now been 
completed and the essential rifj^i foundations have been laid for 
an integrated multi-fibre, multi-process textile group. 

Manaaement 

One of the most hdutcning factors has been the development of 
our executive ftiamrtiiemclrt, who have faced then* problcnw with 
skW, enthusiasm, and intelligence. Our concern has been to 
ensure tiiat our strategy and breadth of interests arc compatible 
with the future needs’of your company, and tliat our tradmg 
divisions arc staffed not only by the appropriate executive 
boards but, also, by the younger manafi^ment to cater for future 
expansion. We arc recruiting, developing, and training a most 
remarkable ♦cam of people. Wc liken ourselves to a practical 
business training coUege within business, and we are more than 
gratified ^ the number of people, from all walks of life, who 
seek to join us. 

Currant altuatlon 

In 1965, mao-nruide fibres used by weavers and knitters wittun 
IIk group ooasthuted 48% of their total fibre consumption and 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Revenue from Safes 

1M 

1964 

and Services 

£•8,441.291 

£09,163,565 

Trading Profit 


4.723,987 

Taxatibn 

Preference Dividends-net 

imjM 

{19X)i,S!i8 

1,510,911 

137.414 

Ordfnery CMvfdenda-net 

(11|%) 952,246 

Retained in the Group 


1,436,373 


an increase to 52% of the total is p i tfiec ^ for 1966. Those 
areas of natural fibre mmiufactiD^ ^hidb ttitudn should justify 
themselves by return on caffikif cbmh^entiiiUte with that avail¬ 
able on man-made. Whilst undoubtedly Uks'O will be a fusler 
growth in man-made textile products, this should help to 
stimulate the use of natural fibr^ in those areas where they w'ill 
permanently play their part.Thcdcvdopmcni of new techniques, 
particularly in finishing -where ^ur group is stronger than any 
other tc.\lile organisation in tJiis country, both in scale and 
technology—is also encouraging. 

Wo have achieved more progress in the field of integraiion 
and verticalisation during (he year and. at the present time, our 
spinning and yam-processrng division sells 4fi*/o of its olV-take 
to other companies within the group; our weavers ami knitters 
sell one-third of their production inside tJic group; ami gioup 
finishing work occupies almost onc-quurtej* of our total finishing 
capacity. Tlicse propuitions have iocreased substantially over 
1964 iuid Uiis trend CiMiiinucs: liowcva*, we lecognise that there 
will always be a number of textile firms organised hori/ontally 
with whom wc shall Cimtimie to develop our present happy 
trading iTlarionshfps. 

Exports 

We.have vigorously pursued our policy of maximising exports 
and our 1965 overseas sales wcrcappronchif^ £5,000,0(10. At the 
same time, wo Have ocmtimied to nedtK« knports either by 
m^miftictQnng dooiestioitly or bv using appropriate substitutes; 
in the two years to the end of 1965 our imports of foreign 
textiles were reduced by 50%. 

fttturo 

In looking to the immediate fttoifc. one iHust always sound a 
realistic note of caution; the country's eoonomic problems and 
the need to improve our balance of payments position could 
wen impose restrictions on consumerspendhtg in the short term; 
this could obviously afTect our results. However, the current 
year is going wen and wc expect a sufastential increase in 
profitability. 


Civics td the J96S retyort and manmte mmy he obtained on 
reqneet /rww Tfu* Seeretary, address as holow, 

VIYELLA INTERNATIONAL LIMITED • VIYELLA HOUSE • SAVILE ROW • LONDON W1 
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RECnncaiUUNIIOUIIIKSLTD 

Ihe CiNiniian’s SManeM 

The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of Reckitt & Cohnan Holdinge, 
IJbmited unll be held at the Connaught RoonUf 1$ Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, on Fridt^ the loth June, zp66, at 11,30 a.m. 

The following is an extract from the Chairman*e Statement in respect 
of the year ended January ist, zy66. 


RESULTS 

In the hair-yt-ai ly rr(H»i t whidi wc isNircd in November last we 
published the results whic h we extieelcd Cur I9t>5. Our accounts 
show that w'cjrld sales at /,‘io5,3<Ki,fKX> w'ere rather more than I2 
per cent, hif^hrr than those* made in if)G4, while the CJonsolidaled 
I'radinf^ Prulit, always inui'c diflicult to estinialr, rcjsc by nearly 
7^ (jcr eemt. to 'J'his is not so good an inerc'ase as was 

hoped Cor, chiefly tM;<.ausc results lor die last two mcmilis oCthc >^ar 
were sliRlitly short of Ibreeast in parts of the lionie market and in 
the U.S.A, where, ncvc*rlhcless, record figures were returned. 1 re¬ 
gard the overall result as very satisfactory when acccamt is taken 
of rising costs, keen com|)cliiion and price controls in some parts 
of (he world. 

llie rate of increase of sales was greater^ thim it has lieen in 
rtxxmt years. Apart from the elfcct of continuing inflation, this was 
due to a general improvement in our trade, to Uie recovery by our 
American subsidiaiy of salt's lost as a result of a strike at the end of 
1964 and to the addition of new bushutsscs during the year. The 
actual increase achieved by our Cjlroup as it existed at the beginning 
of the year w'as 0 t^cr cent, while the remaining 4 per cent, was due 
to additions, of w'hirli the most iiiiixauint was that of 1 *'. W. 
Hampshire St C'o. Ltd. 

Amalgamations and acquisitions liave featured in our life since 
the mergers which formed our Company in 19.03/34 and in recent 
times the a\'erage annual rate of growth of sales has been abcujt 
6 per cenf. by the Group as it existed at the start of any one year and 
alxait 9 per cent, when the additions to it arc included. 

Expaiision, whether from within the existing business or by 
additions to it, demands money and the first source of this com¬ 
modity is retained profits. In this way we have, over the year^ 
invest^ Qiir surpluses in our own business and used our credit 
facilities around the world as necessary, llie rather more rapid 
than usual expansion which took place in 1965 included the 
purchase of the outstanding shares ofF. W. Hampshire & Go. Ltd. 
for a net cash outlay of 200,000 aa well as^ some smaller 
acquisitions. 'I'his caused your Directors to decide that more 
pernuuicnt finance was desirable and, as you know, ;(/4,ooo,ooo of 
6| per cent, debenture stock was placed in the City last November 
at cent., one (quarter of the purchase price being rercivable 

ill tlie year under review and the remainder early in 1966. 

Taxation is now governed by the Finance Act 19G5 which, as 1 
told you last year, is particularly injurious to a company with large 
Ovenieas interests. The fact that the tax upr>n this year's higher 
profits is shown to be j(/i,o66,(X}0 less than was payable last year is 
entirely due to the radical change in the United Kingdom tax 
system which separates the Company, paying Corporation Tax, 
from the Members of Uie Company, paying Income Tax ujxin the 
dividends they receive; their tax will, of course, be paid for them 
by their Com]>aiiy which, already liable for Ckirpoi’ation Tax, will 
now charge to profits the gross cost of the dividend, including 
Income Tax upon it at the standard rate, instead of the net cost 
aftertax. 

In these 1^5 accounts corporation tax at 40 per cent, has taken 
the place of mcome tax and profits tax at a combined rate of 36^ 
per cent, in 1964 so far as the profits of companies operating in the 
United Kingdom are concerned but on the profits of companies 
opL^rating outside the United Kingdom the local rate of taxation 
applies and this is, df course, usually higher than 40 per cent. The 
total tax, home and abroad, on the profits of our Company is 
^4,727,oiK> as explained in Note III. Without the ,^650,000 ^ 
transitional relief the figure would have been £5,$77tOOO. 


Dividends and retentions arc met oiil of llir pool of profit afler 
tax. In the lax year ending on the 3th April, 1966, the cost to uur 
Company of a 14 per rent, dividend was - the gross 

amount ol‘/.’4,03fl,ooo less income tax at 8s. 3fl. In fulLire it w ill be 
the gross amount, inchisiveof X, i»fi74«o(Ki income tux, and, as the 
cost of the preference dividend will rise by /93,000 fi»r the same 
reason, the total extra amount needed to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 14 per cent, will be Against this can be set 

the lower rale of United Kingdom taxation on the Company as 
such but a large proportion of our pnjlit is earned and taxed 
abrc»ad, at a rate higher tiian 40 fxsr cent, and, except lor transi¬ 
tional relief, we shall not now get United Kingdom relief for 
overseas taxation above that rale. 1 said last year that on uur 1964 
results the shortfall ^>1 double lax relid’ would be X'75 o,(kk) hy 
comparison with the previous system of taxation and on this year's 
higher profits it w'ould, of course, have been more; in addition to 
this, dividends from I'he R. T. French Co. arc now subject to a 
15 i>cr cent, withholding tax instead of the 3 per cnu. charged 
before the Tn-asiuy of the U.S.A. reacted to the new system of 
United Kingdom taxation. I’lic j{,'G3o,ooo transitional relief for 
double taxation receivable in resf^cet of 1(163 become pro¬ 
gressively less in each of the nt^xl six years unless changes arc made 
by the Finance Act 196G. 

This year it has been possible to add the cxcejilionally large sum 
of to lescivcs liecause, while the average rate of lax on 

the Company's profits fell, the need to pay the dividend gross did 
not arise before a 14 per cent, ordinary dividend liad liccn paid 
in respect of 1965. 

I am quite sure lliat the changes in the system orRritish taxation, 
as well as its total weight, diminish the incentive to crcsitc wealth 
by industrial enterprise. Particularly is this true for companies 
•urii as ours whose best prospect of earning money fc»r the l^nefit 
of our Ckiuntry is by investing abroad; in most cases this policy will 
in future lie Itas attractive (min that of exploiting th^ome market. 

Our businesses abroad which are responsible for about 
^60,000,000 worth of trade now send back to the United Kingdom 
over lialf as much sterling per annum as was ever sent abroad to 
found them. 

DIVIDENO 

Your Directors announced their dividend policy for 1963 last 
November. In acrordanre with that policy a second 7 per cent, 
interim ordinary dividend was paid in March iqtiG and your 
Directors now recommend, as an exceptional measure for this year 
only, the payment of a one per cent, bonus to ordinary sliareholrlers 
on 1st July 1966. The purpose of this bonus is to compensate tliosc^ 
ordinary diareholdcrs, sucIj as charitable institutions and people 
with small inromes, who normally expect to reclaim income tax 
and who could reclaim only at the net United Kingdom rate in the 
fiscal year 1963/66, during which the second interim dividend was 
paid, instead of at the standard rate ofCs. 3d. in the 19G6/G7 lax 
year when the concept of a net United Kingdom rate no longer 
appHrs. 

PROSPECTS 

Our fuiecasis lor 1966 show further substantial growth in sales 
and profits and early reports from subsidiaries arc reasonably en¬ 
couraging. The start of the year In the home mai ket was satisfactory 
under the circumstances of the political uncertainty then prevalent 
and, though the rate of increase of purchasing power of our custom¬ 
ers may decrease as the year advances, 1 expect good overall results. 
But better balance is needed in the United Kingdom economy. 
I’he rate of inflation evident in 1965 and still persisting must be 
diecked ; it is bad for our Country, for its people and tlius for our 
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Company whatever may be the temporary beneBts it appears to 
offer. Our business abroad is also subject to economic and political 
influences over which we have no control but, because it is $o 
widely spread, international rather than local conditions are likely 
the to have greater effect—always provided that our British Com¬ 
pany is based on a sound Britain. 

1 expect further growth in the years to come and rale our 
prosprots good; they would be belter if Britain, along \vith her 
E.F.T.A. partners, were part of the European Common Market. 
British industry might face, tliough would not fear, more con¬ 
tinental competition in the home market but would cei tainly 
welcome the chance to tackle the continental market on level 
terms with its competitors there. I regard this as a very important 
issue and hope that Her Majesty’s government will act before it 
is too late. 

msE 

Recldtt & Sons Ltd. and its subsidiaries sold nioie than they 
did in 1964 though not quite as much as had been c^perted earlier 
in the year. In the grocery field the dcxlinc of some of 1 he older lines, 
including those of tlie less mudt rn types of starch, continues though 
in most cases at a slower rate than might be expected. Windolcnc 
and Harpic however did well and the household aerosols. Floret 
and Haze, also progressed in a highly competitive market. Amongst 
pharmaceuticals Dcttol continued to advance as did our anal¬ 
gesics, led by Disprin. Senokot also went ahead. Our toiletly 
sales again increased; Nulon did well and, though Sicradcnt 
faced competition, sales of the convenient tablets improved. The 
three spray s^ts for ladies hair, Goya by Collins, Wonder Set by 
Reckitt’s and, most important, Supersoft by Hampshire’s, im¬ 
proved our share of this growing market; the last named is the 
leader in its price range. 

J. & J. Osi lin a n Ltd. anri its subsidiaries operate, as you know, 
in the speciality food and condiment trade. Despite increased 
competition in some fields this group of companies recorded a 
satisfactory increase in both sales and profits and, contrary to some 
{Xipular ideas of what happens in the food industry, their prices 
remained stable. Nevertheless profit margins were under con¬ 
tinuous prc!ssure and will be diiring 1966; nor is the government’s 
prices and incomes policy, as it appears to be developing, likely 
to be ol'any assistance though in so far as our voluntary co-opera- 
tion is needed to hel]> keeji food jii iees steady it will be forlhconiing. 
dolman's Ready Mixed Mustard continues to attract customers 
both at home and overseas and is responsible, by reason of its 
quality and convenience, for a welcome increasi* in mustard c<in- 
sumplion which is as good for the consumer as it is foi- the producer. 
Soft drink sales got no help from the summer of 1965 bii t Robinson‘s 
Barley Water still leads its field and Robinson’s Whole Orange 
is the favourite o^max\y.,Jo^efthFarrow & Co. iJd. of Peterboioiigli 
had a satisfactory year in a higlily rompetitive market, darlton 
Works is now, amongst other things, a honey packing centre of 
great importance and the operations previously carried out hy 
the Bear Honey Co. Ltd. at Islcworlh have been liansierred to 
Peterborough. 

Ghlawlclc Products Ltd. and its subsidiaries recorded sub¬ 
stantially higher sterling sales than they did in 1964 though liiey 
did not do quite so well as they had hoped to do. An iruTcast' in 
profits had not la'cn forecast ly’caii.se heavy development e\]jen- 
diture had been planned. Sales made hy Progress Floor Tteatinents 
Ltd, were better than those made by its eonsiiUient companies in 
1964 but profits wci-e not. Early in the year the Process groiii^ of 
companies, which make and hanille special machim^s, became 
subsidiaries. Ck)mplete integration of our industrial floor treat¬ 
ment activities, botli ma( lanes and products, was then possible, 
and will undoubtedly be ])enrrieial. 

Sasaono Brothers & Company Ltd. still faced intense eoin- 
jietilion in the decorative paint field but continued to make 
progress especially willi riiiilli-colonr finishes where Poriallek 
leads and is well established in the market. Of its related rompaiiies 
Porter Paints Lid. who make indii.sliial finishes, had another gt)od 
year, while Panelwood and CeUnghs are developing satisfactorily. 
The trade based on the Sissons factories in Ireland, Malaya aitd 
the West Indies showed vigtnous growth. 

The R. T. French Co. of Rochester. U.S.A., had an excellent 
year. Both sales and profits were handsome records, the tomier 
showing the best growth rate for many years. 

French’s business Is in speciality foods and condiments though, 
as a matter of interest, it also has a not inconsiderable trade in a 
few of Rcckilt’s older products including Brasso and Silvo. In 
their principal product groups French’s Cream Salad Mustard 
made tl-ic best advance for several years and packaged potato 
products, led by French’s Instant Potato, did even better. 

The European Board of Reckitt & Colmim (Overseas) Ltd. 


directs our continental businesses including those within the 
Common Market. It was not an easy year in Europe; the rate of 
economic development slowed down duiing the earjv months and 
there Avaa, in fact, recession in some areas while price control in 
France, Belgium and the NetherlaiuiN added to the squ«*czc on 
profit margins. Nevertheless sales of our own pi’tjductH increased 
by nearly 20 per cent, and are expected to grow at least as fast 
in 1966. Obviously the development of sales at this rate is costly 
and adequate profits are still to come. Finanre for expansion 
in Europe, both li>r the necessary fixed assets and for the current 
assets required to sustain a rapidly growing turnover, is now a 
problem because prc.wnt United Kingdom Government policy 
makes it almost prohibitively expensive to use sterling t'esourccs 
for this purpose. That lame policy reduces the incentive to be 
enterprising abroad in the way which has earned so much in¬ 
come for Britain from parts of the world where tariff barriers are 
used to bar her exports. 

The much greater part of our overseas trade, outside the U.S.A., 
is directed by the General Overseas Board of Reckitt ft Golimu 
(Oveiveaa) Ltd. and is most conveniently reviewed by areaa 
with common historic or geographic backhands. Those parts of 
the Commonwealth of basically British origin provide the lai'gest 
and most solid part of our trade. 

Our Aiistraliart subsidiary is a large company in its own light 
and has now settled into its new headquarters and new factory. 
Sales increased at a better rate than they did in 1964, analgesics 
making the best advance. 111 New Zealand continue to expand 
and during the year a ntiniber of the Group's new products were 
added to their aU cady large range. 

In Canada the economy remained bouyant and (his helped our 
sales. On die footl side sales went ahead under rom]x:tiuvc con¬ 
ditions while to our range of household products was added an 
aerosol oven cleaner which is now sharing the lead in its product 
field. 

Our South African business is big by any normal standard and its 
sales increased well. However rising costs and price controls 
alTected margins so that profits, though good, did not keep pare 
with salt's. Early in the year we completed the aequisition of 
Cartwright’s C’.urry which fils in well with our mustard and 
condiment trade. 

Ill Pliodesta and ive have separate companies, each with 

modest iTiaiiiifacluriiig facilities, so (hat we were as well ]ilact‘d as 
possible to cope with the fx>lilit*al difliciilties which arose towards 
the end of 19^5. lip to that time both rompiinies had lefiorted 
notably incteased liiiiiover and profits loo were giKid especially in 
Rhodesia. Ntiw i>ur business is bound to sLilfor in company with 
the eeonomie.s of Ixilli counti'ie.s and w'e ran imly hope, for every¬ 
one's sake, that a constructive solution will Im* found. 

India is facctl with famine and a severe shortage of all imfxirts, 
'fhis has not st> far affected our business whose sales increased well 
last year but future rxjiansion, which is well w'ithin our jKiwcr, will 
have to wait for better days: we arc not optimistic about and 
taxation is execfilioiially liigli. In Pakistan the r.'iw material 
situation is easier but CTimpetilion is strong so that wc did well U> 
im'rease our Irarle In Ceylon trading rniiditions improved under 
the Senuiiayake governincnl and our company had a salifsaclory 
ye.Tc. 

In South America also our sales, in terms of steiling, increased but 
the rale of progress was hindtred by economic dei^reHsioii, ex¬ 
change dcpre<‘iation and inflation. In Argentina we faced the 
rrintroduelion of price controls and increasing com|5etition but 
but our sales held up well. In Brazil, our other big market in this 
part of the world, the austerity measures introduccil by the im;w 
governn len t produced a severer trade depression but have succeeacd 
in reducing the rate of inflation and in putting the economy on to 
a more even keel. Our pigment busirie.ss suffered from the reces¬ 
sion in the building trade but our overall results were excellent and 
total sterling sales nearly raught up with those made in Argentina: 
however Brazil’s financial problems suggest that our results for 
1966 may not be so good. 

Export*' of finished goods from the United Kingdom were again 
higher ilian in the previous year and in 1‘act dcvcloficd well 
despite the growihg numlier of countries in which we now have 
to mamifacture because of their tariffs and import restrictiona. 
The C;roup’s total exports from the United Kingdom increased 
from /.fi.oia 000 in 1964 to ,^'6,7^^2,000 in 1965. 

As I told you la.1t year, 1 am now of pensionable m and shall 
cease to be Chairman of the Company immediately after the 
Annual General Meeting which receives the Report and Accounts 
dealt with in this Statement of mine. I am quite sure that my 
successor, Basil Norman Reckitt, will receive the same loyal 
support, wise counsel and friendsliip from his colleagues as 1 
have always had and for which I am truly thankful. 





SALES INCREASE 10.6 % AND REACH 1.34 BILLION 
DOLLARS 

Exports 281.7 million dollars 

Investments 226.4 million dollars 

Amortisation and depreciation 160.4 million dollars 

80 million dollars of capital goods produced and used within 
the Group should be added 10 sales. 

Total property, plant and equipment reached 2.28 billion 
dollars (+ 9 per cent). The amortisation and depreciation fund 
covers 37 per cent of this figure. 

In 1965 the Group’s financial structure was further improved 
through increased self financing, payment of 32.8 millton 
dollars by the state as an instalment of the increase in the 
endowment fund and the rise in loans and debentures. 

ANIC petrochemical ivorks at Pisiicci in southern Italy, ivhere methanol 
and the netv synthetic fibres huroacril ami “ Nition ” are produced. 
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ENI Group output included : 

In Italy : 

7.638 million cubic metres of natural gas. 
2.2 million tons of crude oil. 

13 million tons of petroleum products. 
302,000 tons of fertilisers (nitrogen content). 
117.000 tons of synthetic rubber. 

77,000 tons of plastics. 

42,000 tons of methanol. 

25,000 tons of carbon black. 

280,000 tons of cement. 

Abroad : 

6.1 million tons of crude oil. 

3 million tons of petroleum products. 

New achievements : 

Discovery of a large gashold in the Adriatic 
Sea. 

New oil strikes in Libya and Nigeria. 

El Borma’s reserves in Tunisia have been 
reassessed at around 40 million tons. 

New exploration areas in Sicily, the North 
Sea and Tunisia were obtained. 

Contract with ESSO for the supply of 3.000 
million cubic metres of natural gas a year 
from Libya. 

The two million tons ^ year Ingolsiadt 
refinery went on sticam. 

Three new AGIP distribution networks 
in Camcroun, Congo (Brazzaville) and 
Madagascar. 

Marketing of liuroacril ” and " Kivion," 
new fibres produced by ANIC at Pisticci 
(Southern Italy). 

A new compressor for high pressure 
ammonia synthesis developed by NUOVO 
PIGNONE. 

The year's activities 
HNis natural gas reserves in Italy 
remained unchanged at 107,000 million 


COMPANY MEF/nNG REPORTS 
cubic metres, although production reached 
a new record. 


AGIP sales rose satisfactorily during the 
year both in Italy and in the 26 countries 
where it operates. In Italy, petrol sales 
increased by 9.5 per cent, roughly at the 
same rate as inland consumption. Sales of 
Snpercortemaggiore rose by 22.5 per cent, 
and of gas oil and fuel oil by 8.8 per cent 
and 2.4 per cent re.spectivcly. Abroad, 
overall sales rose by 45.7 per cent in Europe 
and by 28 per cent in Africa. In the four 
countries where AGIP subsidiaries are 
selling LPG only, sales, amounting to 
64,000 tons, rose by 27.4 per cent. 


At the end of 1965 ihc Group's gas pipe¬ 
line network was 5,134 km long and the 
urban gas distribution systems 2,023 
long. The Central Europe Pipeline (CEL) 
was fini.shcd, but its eastern section had not 
yet come into operation. The other sections 
conveyed over 4 million tons of crude oil. 
The ENI fleer—consisting of thirteen 
tankers totalling 463,000 dwt and two LPG 
carriers—transported 7.3 million tons of 
crude. 


ENI refineries in Italy and abroad 
processed 17.5 million tons of crude. Con¬ 
struction continued on the Congo and 
Tanzania refineries, the latter of which will 
go on stream during 1066 . Work on the 
extension of the fertilisers plants continued. 
A new unit for complex lertilisers in being 
added to the Gela (Sicily) petrochemical 
plant. 


LANEROSSI maintained a high plant 
utilisation rate during another difficult year 
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for textiles. At the end of 1965 the Foggia 
spinning mill came into operation handling 
synthetic fibres produced at the Pisticci 
works. The new Schio textile factory was 
in an advanced stage of construction. In 
July the Matclica ready-to-wear factory 
came into operation. 


NUOVO PIGNONE, although affected 
by the unfavourable conditions of the 
mechanical engineering industry, increased 
its turnover by 18 per cent. There were 
promising developments in project engineer¬ 
ing and erection. Exports accounted for 
58 per cent of total sales, against 56 per 
cent in J 964 . Important jobs were com¬ 
pleted in Spain, Poland, Jordan and Brazil, 
and new orders were obtained. Towards 
the end of 1965 the SNAM PROGETTI 
company was formed to concentrate hence¬ 
forth project engineering, erection and 
drilling as well as research and development. 


ENI will follow, in future, three main lines 
of development: 

Increased exploration in Italy and 
abroad. In Italy, exploration will be con¬ 
centrated mainly in the Adriatic continental 
shelf. The new law covering offshore 
exploration will allow joint ventures 
between liNI and private enterprises. ENI 
is asking ior the right to purchase any 
natural gas pioduccd. 

Build a national gas pipeline grid, begin¬ 
ning with a trunk line to link the northern 
and southern networks with the regasifiea- 
lion plant to be built near La Spezia. 

Develop its petrochemical sector. Invest¬ 
ment plans have been more than doubled 
in view of the growing importance of this 
industry for the Italian economy. The main 
fields of expansion will be synthetic rubber, 
fibres and ethylene. 
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Further expansion of 
William Baird's industrial interests 


In bis Rrvlew of 1965, Mr.S. A.FIeM, the Clwirm»n 
of WHIiam Baird & Comiian) Limited, states: 

1965 was a year of ralionaliieaiioii and consid¬ 
erable expansiofi for the William Baird Group. 
As indicaied in my interim Statcnicni of ISili 
October last year, profits for live second iialf of 
1965 were less tlum for the first half, due almost 
entirely to the reduced contribution from tiic 
Sierra Leone Development C ompany. 

The consolidited profit for the year 1965, 
before tixatkhl, ktteresi and minority pariicipa* 
tion, amountira to £5,914,000. compared with 
£5,401for the previous year, and w as derived 
as follows:— 


1964 1965 

2,5^,000 Mining Division 2.094,000 

591,000 Industrial Division 1.432.000 

468,000 Investment Division 388,000 

£3.401.000 £3.914,000 


Interest charges at £243,000 (£65,000) were 
higher, leaving prohi before tax £<35,000 belter 
at £3,671,000. A sharp reduction in invcstmcni 
allowances resulted in a substantially higher tax 
charge ol i! ,679,000(£1,206,(KX)) v.hich. together 
with iiKTca^cd minority inicrc^ls of £183,000 
(£92.(X)0) and other adiih.tnicnt'.. kU the prolii 
atiribuiublc to Ordinarv SuKkholcIcis lower at 
£1,893,000 (£2.049,(HH)). 

A f iiiiil l>i\idcncl off*",, is now itvnmmcndcd, 
making a total ol I0“„ in ^c^|>tvl ol 1965, ilic 
same as fur 1964. 

Since the merger with Norihcrn Mercantile in 
November J96I, our policy has been to use the 
bulk ol the available resources io build up our 
industrial interests, with the object of improving 
the balance ol' the Group and helping to oflsei 
the risks inherent in a single large mining venture 
located in Africa. Wider diversification has not 
been sought for its own sake, and ilte main cfTorl 
has been directed to expanding in those areas 
where a financial slake and operating experience 
already existed. Opportunities have also been 
taken to dispose of any smaller holdings which 
did not lit into the required put tern. 

The divisional figures underline the substan¬ 
tial progress made with this policy during 1965, 
progress w^hich has continued during the first few 
moniivs of 1966 and w hich has been accomplished 
vvidhHii any increase in tite equity capital. 

t or management and administrative purposes 
(lie Ciroup is organised on a divisional basis. 
Wiihin this structure, four intermediate holding 
ei^mpanies lutvc been eslnblishcd William Baird 
Mining, William Baird textiles, William Baird 
JndMsinal and William Baird Investments — in 
which the appropriate assets have been vested. 
I ids Will give maximum nexibtliiy to the Group’s 
development, which in the medium term might 
involve a quotation for one or more of these 
cimipanies, cither by placing part of its capital 
on the market or joining it with a concern that 
already has a quotation. The new structure 


should also avoid certain taxation disadvantages, 
whidi would otherwise arise under the rmance 
Act T965. 

In the Mining Division. Sierra l^one Develop¬ 
ment Company achieved liiigl'itly higher produc¬ 
tion and shipments than in any previous year but 
these wiere iosuBicient by a considerable margin 
to carry the additional depreciation and over¬ 
heads anaing from the recent increase in the 
capacity of Uie mine and its associated facilities. 
TIte results of the other imtts in tlte Mining 
Division were satisfactory, with the newcomer. 
Burton Rowe & Viner, making a useful con¬ 
tribution from its insurance broking acUviiies. 

The textile interests in the Industrial Division 
divide between natural and man-made fibres. Tlie 
former comprise the knitwear and tweed com¬ 
panies of Scottish Border Cashmere & Tweed, 
who are customers of Joseph Dawson (Holdines), 
in which a substantial investment is held. WiiTtin 


the Scollish Border grouping, Ballanivnc 
Sporlsvveai had a very good year, helping to 
offset a disappointing performance b\ the 
Ballantyne tweed company. On the maivmadc 
fibre .side, one i»f the factories of India Mill> 
spins coloured yarn for the suitings trade, in 
which William Gilley, Moore Johnston and, as 
rnakers-up, C'liflTord Williams arc engaged. I he 
other factory of India Mills spins yarn for the 
tufted carpet trade, in w'htch Rivington C arpeis 
is engaged. Overall these units performed satis¬ 
factorily, with India Mills again achieving an 
excellent result. 

Darlington Chemicals held its ground despite 
disruption caused by the cancellatioi) of the 
T.S.R.2 project and a substantial increase in 
labour costs. 

In the Investment Division, total income was 
reduced by the withdrawal of liquid funds early 
in the year to finance industrial acquisitions. I iic 
various investments all performed saiisfaciorilv, 
with the yield from the portfolio of quolcil 
securities held by Western Reversion fnist again 
showing a Useful growth. 

RBSOurcBS 

The shift of resources into the fndiisirJal Div ision 
has been (:»rily at the expense of the Investment 
Division, in which a considerable amount had 
previously been held in cash or near-cash form. 


The Group is .still relatively ungeared. There in 
no immediate pressure to raise longterm finance 
but in advance of fiinlicr major eMpanaien, or 
soon after it. an issue of loan capital will be 
desirable. At that time a decision will have to be 
taken whether this should be at the parent com¬ 
pany level or witelher. in order to maintain 
maximum ffcxibiiily, it would be better to 
re-flnance elsewhere among the intermediate or 
operating companies. 

Outlook 

A year ago. it was expected that the profits of the 
Sierra Leone Development Company would, as 
1965 progressed, begin to reflect the capital 
spending of preceding years but that industrial 
profit margins would be squeezed belv^ccn rising 
costs on the one hand and more difficult trading 
conditions on the other. In the event, production 
difficulties in Sierra Leone continued to affect 
profits throughout the year but in the industrial 


sector higher turnover and gains in efficiency 
were sufficient to offset increase.s in costs that la 
many cases were substantial. 

1966 has so far shown a similar pattern. In 
Sierra Leone it will be the second half before 
production approache.s its planned rate and ship¬ 
ments for the year w'ill probably be murginatly 
below those of 1965. There should be gains in 
efficiency, but not enough to offset the sharp fait 
in ore prices and a further increase in deprecia¬ 
tion. Among the industrial companies! turnover 
still holds up well, but costs continue to rise and 
profits will be sensitive to even a modest reduc¬ 
tion in demand. Investment income should be 
well maintained, apart from the exceptional 
benefit of £45,000 during the early part of 1965, 
being intercit on the funds siibseqiiciiily used 
for industrial acquisitions. 

The expansion to which I referred at ilic be¬ 
ginning of this Siaicmcnt has continued in 19^ 
but the time has come to pause and consolidate. 
The main dcmaiul upon thi^ Group during ttie 
remainder of 1966 will be to improve the effici¬ 
ency of ilic opcriitiiig companies, at home and 
ovcr:»cas, especially m the control of cirsts. Hie 
factors outside our control may well limit growth 
and profitability in the immediate future, but 
the Group has considerable sirengllis and over 
the longer term I have no duubi that our progress 
w ill continue. 


IMS RESULTS 

£ 

N«t Assets of tho Group .. . 

.28,146,000 

Turnover 

28,960,000 

Profit beforo Interest & Tax 

3,914,000 

Profit for Ordinary Stock (Net) 

1,893,000 

Ordinary Dividends (Net) . 

.648,000 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can he obtained from the Company'ft Registrar. t68 M V.vy George Street. Giasgow, C.2. 
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COMPANY MEET1N6 RBHMITS 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 

SIR REOINALO VERDON SMITH’S REVIEW 


M3 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of The Bristol Aeroplane 
Company Limited will be held at Filton, Bristol, on June 7th. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, 
Sir W. Reginald Verdon Smltliy which has been circulated with tlie report 
and accounts: 

During the twelve months since our last Annual Gciieial Meeting wc 
have seen an unusually large number of important developments of public 
policy affecting your Company’s interests and future prospects—notably the 
Report of the Plowden Committee on the Aircraft Industry published 
in December 1965 ; the 1966 Defence Review and its implications for the 
aircraft and allied industries ; the setting up of the Prices and Incomes Board 
and the Government’s far reaching changes in company taxation, 

Financial Results for tg6s .* Your Company’s financial results for the year 
1965 compare favourably with those for 1964 and taken as a whole can be 
regarded as satisfactory. Tlu* net profit for the year before taxation was 
^;4,126,000; a slight iipprovcmcnt on the figure for 1964 (£3,970,000). 
After charging £1,805,000 for taxation (1964 £1,850,000) the net profit is 
£2,321,000 (1964 £2)120,000) an mcrease of £201,000. We have recom¬ 
mended a final dividend of 5 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making a 
total of 15 per cent for the year, an increase of It per cent compared 
with 1964. 

ASSOCIATTiD AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
BRISTOL SIDDLU.Y CNCINLS LIMITID 

Major factors in Bristol Siddelcy’s current programme include. (1) 
excellent progress with the development, jointly with the French aero¬ 
engine manufacturers, SNECMA, of the latest version of the Olympus 
engine for the Concorde SST. (2) the rapid transfer of engineering effort 
from the BS.lOO turbo fan intended for the cancelled F.1154 to the 
development and proving of the Pegasus for the P.1127 VTOL fighter 
shortly to go into production tor the Royal Air Force. (3) project study and 
design work in preparation for the new Bristol Siddeley-SNECMA M.45 
scries of jet engines required for use in the Anglo-French Variable Geometry 
aircraft. (4) encouraging advances by the company’s Small Engine Division, 
based on Lenvesden, in the production of the Bristol Siddeley range of 
engines for helicopicrs. The prospect for further orders is promising. (5) 
acceptance by the Royal Navy of the use of gas turbines for marine 
propulsion; in particular the decisions that HMS Exmouth is to be 
re-cquipped with Bristol Siddeley gas turbines and that a new class of 
guided-missile carrying ship, the Type 82 Destroyer, will have Olympus 
engines. (6) successful application of gas turbines to hovercraft, the 
continued development of which will significantly enlarge the market for 
the company’s products. 

BRITISH AllllCRAi r CORPORATION LIA1III.O 

The introduction into airline service of the BAG 1-11 can certainly be 
acclaimed as a success. Ratlier more than 100 aircraft are on order or 
under option and it is very much to be hoped that, despite the keen 
competiticM) of US manufacturers, bo>th the acknowledged popularity of the 
aircraft with passengers and its favourable operating costs as reported by 
its operators will lead to many further sales. Similarly the VCi.lO and die 
Super VC.IO have established their popularity and their outstanding 
earning capacity. 

The Concorde development programme has condnued lo make good 
progress both at Filton and at the Sud-Aviadon’s factories in France. Its 
maiden flight is expected in 1968. Great importance for the future of 
British Aircraft Corporation attaches to the success of this project and the 
time is close when the two Governments concerned must take decisions 
about the placing of production orders if the initiadve in SS'I' development 
now held by Europe is to be maintained. 

The Corporation’s Guided Missile activities continued to make steady 
progress. 

WESTLAND AIRCRAH' LIMITED 

The results for the year to September 30, 1965, were again better than 
for previous years. 

In his annual sutement the Chairman of Wesdand Aircraft Limited said 
(hat the'volume of jbusiness continues at a satiifiactory kii'el and profitable 
trading can therefore be expected to continue. He added that the armed 


services’ need for helicopters is strong and the dvil potential is growinifc. 
Progress has continued with the development of hovercraft. 

SHORT BROTHERS R HARLAND LIMITED 

During the year the first deliveries of the Belfast have been made (o RAF 
Tiansport Command and prodiiciion of the Sky van light freighter has 
started. Deliveries of the Seacat missile liavc been made in substantial 
numbers at home and abroad, and its land-based version, the Tigercat, 
has recently been ordered for the RAP Regiment. 


BRISTOL AiROJLl LIMITED 

'Hie excellent progress made in recent years by this associated conip«iny 
has continued. Orders received in 1965 considerably exceeded those 
received in the previous year. New export business was secured and sales 
of the company’s products at home and overseas increased. 

RRISTOI-BTR (G.RJ\) MMIIT.D 

This company, a joim enicrprisc witli BTR Industries Limiictl, engaged 
in the manufacture of glass fibre and resins and the fabrication of glass- 
reinforced plastics, has had a year of rapid growth and devdopment and 
all of its four subsHliarics traded profitably. 

CANADA 

The company’s interests in the Canadian aviation industry have again 
made steady progress. Its newer activities, however, at Power Machinery 
Division and Ashton Press Mfg. Q). Limited have been less successful and 
determined efforts are being made to achieve more satisfactory rcstilis in 
future. 


rUTURE OUTLOOK 

This is not the first time on which it has had to be said to stotrkhoiders 
that the future outlook for this Company, as indeed for the British Aircraft 
Industry as a whole, depends as much upon the effects of Government 
policies and decisions as upon normal commercial and tcchuologiottl con¬ 
siderations and initiatives. It is however more than ever true today. In 
general terms there is undoubtedly a desire on the part of the present 
Government, as of any other Government of this country, to sec in Britain 
a successful aircraft industry playing a leading part in the nauonal economy 
by providing defence equipment of the highest quality and in securing 
valuable export orders both civil and military. But between a general 
desire for success and the achievement there is a wide gulf—and very 
little agreement about the particular practical measures most likely to 
obtain effective results. From a purely industrial point of view, it would 
seem that what is primarily required is a liealthy working partnership 
between Government and Industry; that this starts with better and speedier 
decision-making by the Government as customer; that it requires more 
efficient executive arrangements to implement decisiODs when taken; and 
that it relies upon a firm determination not to make abrupt changes in 
reqiiircmenis which arc disruptive to efficiency and fatal t6 export prospects. 
Upon this basis of confidence, so we in industry claim, the capability of 
the industry would soon be seen at its real and very considerable strength. 

Future civil projects on the scale of the Concorde, as well as of course all 
military projects, cannot be undertaken except with the backing of public 
funds and on the basis of major decisions of public policy. Moreover, the 
growth of international collaboration between Governments about specific 
projects leaves a contractor far less free to take his own independent 
decisions—even when for valid commercial reasons these may sometimes 
be at variance with oflicial policy. Indeed there is no doubt that the whole 
relationahip of the aircraft industry and the Government has become far 
nKMV complicated than simply that of supplier and customer^ 

These matters make it impossible to Igy before stockholders a clear-cut 
programme for the nm.fcw years. For the present, however, it will 
continue to be our policy to foster and encourage as we have done in the 
past the develppnient and growth of the companies in which we are 
interested, in aSsoclat^n others if necessary, and we have reason to 
believe, based on past performance, tliat the results will not disappoint you. 
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SUNAUIANGE (^LONDON 


Insurance Group 


Tfif’ AiniuulChme^al Aforfhifj o/ Sin} Alhancp avd London In.^iiranre Lhmtpd wilf 
br ii*dd on •fth Jiuir in London. Tbn foUon inq is a shoitrnpd version uj the 
Lin uUiled sUiUonenl oj the C/iunniun, Mi . I . D. Buuiui/. 


Tbo import;iinf. cv^nt of Mu* yfNU-196,0 was tht* oddilion to Mio 
Hun Aliianof,! Group of luindoii A^buruiue followijiti an 
olfor nuido to l.hoir Hharoholdors In May. As a rosult of Mn* 
acquisit ion Mic lutnie of I’uc Holuiiui Gornpany was clumped to 
Sun Allt«nc(5 and London Insurance Limited. 


WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS 

Followlnif Tbo. London nif rc^ r wc bav^' become one of the 
lai'fiest Gompoaite Insinamic Gi tmps in the count ry wit.h I'irc, 
Accl(l»»nt and Marim* pifiruum incomes amounliiiy to 
£100.824.-16*1 and Lil^- Kiuids toUilliru; £1:^6,276.0t)2. VVe arc 
operatinu in virtiialJy all parts of Mic w^orld and in Mie L’nilcd 
Sta.tcH in partlculai Mio nici' ti of Sun AJliancc and The.* 
liOndon has hrouf»hL ns «-‘V« n (dosi*r to oui* friends, Ghulib & 
Son Inc., who have for a very lonu time bcmi United .States 
Managns forTlu» London and it.s subsidiary The. Sea. 

l^Shaspi’oved anotheiulifTu ultand disappointiiiH yearfrom 
the underwHtinj^i’ point of view, the irital transfers from Mic 
Inaurancf* Depjirlmcnls t ot.nJliniL; a mere £86.641. 6'he mq. 
profit of the Group, aftijr tu\. was £2,663.686 compared with 
£2,823.245 (Sun Allianc-'" and The London Assurance) in the 
previous year. 

That our undorwrltin;^ i-e.sults are so poor can be laifrely 
accounted for by the Group’s oper ations in the United States 
which produced a loss in Mils yeuir's Accounts of £2.561.479. I 
told you in niy St.-Htement lost ytiar that the Sun's United 
States business is in proiu cs of rt'ornunisnlion uruler the 
mannifemoiit of Chubb & .son Ine. The t.runsitiobal pliase is 
almost complete and thei'e is reason to hope that ri‘SuUs will 
now improve . 

Wo knew at the time of oni* ofl’or the t The Tjondon had had a 
numbei' of unprofitable yeaib’ uiulej'writinn and we did not 
expect their results for 1965 to be other than unfavourable. 
Thev had. however, t,a ken substantia 1 remedial measures prior 
to the merq-or and w'o are confident that, these, together wdlh 
others which have bfMui initialctl since, will be (*llective and 
that before lonq' 6’he Jj(nidon nil! be niakiny a valuable con¬ 
tribution to ouj-pro/1 Is. 

We intimated at the tiiru? oi the me/'t*cr Mint we expi'ctcd to 
be able to pay a divid<*iid in rt’spcct of 196.5 of 2s. 8d. pci- shnr-tn 
Ordinarily this would have beam paid by w'ay of an interim 
dividend of Is. 4d. In January aud a final dividend of the same 
amount in July. The transitional provisions of the Finance 
Act, 1965. howevei*. mndo It desirable that Mu* whole of the 
dividend should be paid in the tax year 1S)65;66. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

1966 1964 

Premiums £38,423,026 £37.742,599 

Claims 21.809.529 21,114.3.58 

iriurplus 214.119 642,831 

Apart fi'om the extensive daniaj^e in the United States due 
to hurricane “Betsy", there w^cie no major catastrophes 
though the fire wastage in the fTnitod Kingdom remained at a 
high level, only slightly less than the record figure of 1964. 

Our underwriting losses in the United States have been 
I'eferred to earlier in this statement. Moreover, certain 
inwards reinsurance treaties havo also run badly and remedial 
action has been taken. 

In many other parts of the world experience is improving, 
though notably in Europe the rates arc still at an uneconomic 
level. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

1965 1964 

Premiums £55,977.533 £52.390.425 

CJalma 35,085.381 32,736,735 

Deficit 600,161 1.206,807 

Apart from the United States we made a small profit in the 
Accident Department. The Home Motor business showed a 
loss and the market generally Is actively considering how it 
can put rates on an economic level and distribute the cost 
fairly among the various classes of drivers and vehicles. 

In many overseas countries our Accident results showed 
improvement. In Australia, however, the result was a loss and 
it seems that the general level of premiums, especially in the 


Motor section, is still loo low in that territory. 

We now liave tw'o Enginoering Oflices in the Group as, in 
addition to the Alliance subsidiary, I'he National Boiler Sc 
General Insurance C'o. Limited, The London also have a 
subsidiary. The Vulcan “Boiler Sc General Insurance Co. 
Limited. Both these Companies had a most satisfactory yeai-. 
Their Head OfiLcf'.s are both situated in Manchester and this 
h as en a bled t I n* m a] i cad y to 1 n leg ra te many of thei r a ct i vi ti es. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 

1965 1964 

Net now sums assured £111,120,486 £96,852,536 

Premiums thereon 2,059,234 1,874,991 

Net new annul Ut\s 1.887.122 1,800,803 

Premiums thei'eon 2,941,225 5.481,346 

Life and Annuity Funds at 

endofvear 166,276.062 125.086,143 


The London M'ansact Life Assurance overseas, which is a 
new feature for our Group, and have achieved a rapid expan¬ 
sion of their business in Canada and South Africa. 

The Beacon, which is part of The London Group, had their 
triennial valuation at the 31st December. 1965, and were able 
to declare a simple bonus totalling 80.-d.'’(, p.a. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 

1965 1964 

PT*cmiums £12.426,904 £11.844,715 

Fund at end of year 15,854,097 15,840,815 

Transferi'ed to Profit 

and Loss Account 140.000 950,000 

The year 1965 w^as a black one for Marine insurance. The 
major casualties were substantially more costly than those 
which occurred in li)64 w-hich was in itstdf a bad year. On top 
of this, hun icane “Betsy" caused quite exceptional losses and 
is bolu‘ved to have been the most, costly disaster which has 
evt'r hit the Marine insui'ancti mai'ket. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 

In the General Funds of the Group the favourable margin 
between book and market values of the Stock Exchange 
securities increaseil. The Gross Investment Income rose by 
£644,064 to £7,168,636. 


PROGRESS OF INTEGRA TION 

The London mei gor is not yet a year old but alica'dy good 
progress has been made towards integrating The London 
organisation with that of 8un Alliance. The successful out¬ 
come of the merger and the economies which it is designed to 
effect depend, as in the long run do all our operations, on the 
co-operation, the loyalty and the skill of onr Management 
and our Staff. At this stage I would send to all our personnel, 
to the Boards of all the Companies in our enlarged Group, to 
OUT-Local Directors and all our Agents, a message of gratitude 
for the support they ha ve given and the way in which all have 
played their part in laying the foundations of this great 
enterprise. 


i SUN INSURANCK OFFICE LTD. 

S ELDERS INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

I.ONDON & COUNTY INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE NATIONAL PARCEIvS IN.SURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

COUNTY FIRE OFFICE LTD. • 

LAW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 

THE NATIONAL BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
BEACON INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE BRITISH LAW INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
r THE SEA INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

VULCAN BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London EC2 
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'File recent conflict with India was a great challenge lo our integrity 
and sovereignty. Wc were plunged into an unprovoked war which put 
I lie whole nation on trial. The fact tli.ii our economy ahsiu hed the 
violent shock proves iu resilience and viability. 

Hclorc I report on some of the salient fciiiures of the Bank's opera'* 
nons during the year, I would like to cummeii! hricfly on the general 
economic activity at home .ind abroad. 

CJENliRAL REVIEW 

'The problem of how to avoitl and contain ih. MiHoiIon.irv picssores 
IS now again arnon:? the majoi challenges facing liie advanced cojiiines. 
For the lirfu time in many >ears, the rate ol growth in the USA was 
inaikedly higher than in other industrial countries. 'Fhe overall biLmco 
ul payments showed considerable improvement. Despite this improve¬ 
ment, however, ilie US gold losses in 196*^ were the hugest in manv 
vears. '1 he Canadian economy also continued its rapid rate ol e'.pan- 
siofi ihiooghout 1965. In the countries ol Western Fiiii'p. .nui } ipin 
economic expnnsion was at a slower rate than last ve.-'. 

Wiiilc the Afro-Asian nations found their development 
loreign and domesoe political troubles, war and pol.iival disiuihiiK.c*'. 
mid hcav'ilv on South-F.asr Asia’s economy durioc India par- 

iiciilarly has betn passing thioogh an onpiecedenied lijm-. wiih ir. acute 
Inod shortage, dwindling loreien eNihange reserves, acute imliistrial 
depussion and mllaiumaipiessuies I'cwei c\pons and moi\. unpoiis 
ineri.ised India's trade defuit in 1965 to Rs5.7*'() in llion, the highest 
ever, li is an acknowledged laci iliai .i;>'icuhuie i'- ihe niauisiay ol 
almost all ilie iindei developed couiiiiies and ,is mjlIi. a;nicuJiLiiaJ 
tlevelopmont is the only baMs lor a ound economy in such countru". 
li IS, liowcver, somewlj.it strange and disappHiinting, that in spite of 
all the claims of developing countries, this ptiriicular sector has been 
neglected. It is also u fact that in spire ol all the claims ol achicvemeiu 
ill the industrial sector, the main Ibrcign exchange earnings ol most 
ol these countries is derived horn primary products. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the future of aeiicuhural progress 
IS bleak unless vve do everything possible for the advancement of the 
..'jrncLiltural sector, particularly in regard to the pricing factor, so that 
the agriculturist could obtain reasonable intern,tiiona] prices for his 
primary products Without the propex development of auiituhu.t, the 
development of the industrial sector can hardly be lasimg. 

It is imeresting to note that those very countries which always 
pleaded for free trade i.i the past arc becoming increasingly protectionist 
Ill the face of competition and are trving to stop the process of adjust¬ 
ment in their own economies which must follow' the rise of nevv 
industrial nations. 

It has been calcul tied by some experts that if the developed countries, 
which are spending roughly .^120 billion annually on armaments, were 
to iran^ty even u ft;gcU0.n of this amount, say one-eighth or one-tenth, 
to the under developed countries, it would provide 12 to 15 billion 
dollars for the development of under developed economies. At the 
same thne, ir is for the developing coumries to keep before them the 
principle that loreign assistance can only supplement a nation's own 
..Hons. It can never replace them. 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan's economy continued to advance during 1964-65, the last 
year of the Second Five Year Plan. The GNP rose in 1964-65 by 
4.2 per cent. This brought the cumulative rise in the GNP over the 
Second Five Year Plan period to 28.4 per cent as against the target 
of 24 per cent. Despite the impact of the war and the postponement 
of foreign assi.stancc from the members of the Consortium Paki'itan's 


1965-66. 

The overall index of agnculiui'nl production recorded ii rise of three 
points to J4,^ ill 1964-65. 'I'his was due mainly to an increase of 
four points in the sub-index of lood and 2) points in tlrat of n<>n-foiH.1 
crops. 

According to the liiiesi published figures, the index of indtisirml 
prodiicfkin iBase: 1959-60 - 100) rose by 4.5 per cent to 160.1 
durinf^ 1964-65; this brought the iota! rise in the index of industrial 
production during the Second Plan period to 60.0 per cent. 
MONETARY AND BANKINC; SITUATION 

Monev supply increased by Rs.792.2 milium to Rs.9404.0 miMiirn 
during the year. 'Fliis indic,ired a lower rate of monetary expansion 
as compLiivd to I9n4 when the money supply had risen by Rs l?9d.‘‘ 
million. 

All unpoiiant feaiuu' of the moneiarv and credit siiiiaiion clrniig 
the ve.ir was the slowun’ down in the raie of gvovvili of bunk credii, 

Jif a ilevtlnpine coumiy like ouis witli i!ic scaiciiy ol hue vto 
exch.uiye ceriain ciedii lesincnons are unavoidable 

DEPOSriS 

'J'he d^posiis of the li.ii.!, «.oii»ir,ued to iiu lease dining 1965 Jcaw'iiMi.’ 
the peak at Rs 2151 6 inilhoii as against Ks.200*>.l iiiilJion m i)u- 
preceding year. The tU posits uf ihe Bank lepresenied 23.62 per cent 
ol tin* total 'Lheiloled b nk cit posits in the country. 

AD^'ANCES 

,'i' ilie M .11 end bills and .advances taken tnpether totalled K'-.212‘' 2 
million ;i. compand with Rs,19.‘'.3,6 million at fhe close of previous 
year. Ath onces in Pakistan represented 31.15 per cent of the toial 
scheduled bank credit m the cotiniry. 

INVESTMENTS 

The Bank's total invesiments, comprising chiefly Ciovemmeiu Fviper, 
increased from Rs.613.4 million on December 31, 1964 lo R,.64.3..3 
million on December 31, 1965. Investments in Pakistan at Rs.6.55.6 
million showed an increase of 9.19 per cent over the year. I'lie Bank's 
share icprescnied 27.59 per cent of the total schc*dulc‘d bifiilc 
invcsmicnis in the country, 

INLAND BUSINESS 

Remittances rose by 21.24 per cent to Rs.9333.4 million, collect ions 
by 10.80 per cent to Rs.3715.9 million and Hncishincnis by 11.8S’ per 
cent to Rs.9306.3 million. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 

Imports handled by our Pakistan offices aggregated Rs.941,4 inilhon 
and exports Rs.422.8 million. Our foreign offices transacted import 
»nd export business to the tune of Rs.131.9 million and Rs.254.5 
million respectively. 

£XPOAT FINANCE SCliEME 

The B.ink has decided recently to concentrate attention on export 
financing and vriih this end in view, an Export Financing Department 
at the Head Office wiili siib-organisationa at the three Priiicip.il OtHccs 
is being set up. 'i'he main object of the Department ia to help the 
export trade of the couniry at variouh .sitages and provide expert services 
at various locations. 

PROFIT 

The Bank's net profit for 1965 increased from Rs.30.0 million in 
1964 to Rs.31.8 million—a record figure. 



National Bank of Pal^tan 


1965 —A YEAR 

Profit . 

Capital (Paid up) 

Deposits . 

Total Assets 


OF RECORD PROGRESS 


. Rs. 3,03,07.617.00 

. Rs. 3,00,00,000.00 

. Rs. 1.98,87^918.00 

. Rs. 4.15.35,08,800.00 

Extracts Jrotii the spei;cli delivered by Mr M. A. Rangoonwala, SK, President, National Bank of Pakistan at the snenteenih Anitital 
General Meeting of the shareholders held on Aiay 1966 , at Dacca (.East Pakistan). 

economic growrh rate is expected to be not less than 5.2 per cent during 


Head Office: McLead Koad, Karachi 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT PAKISTAN AND IN LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, NEW YORK, JEDDAH, CALCUT I A, 

. HONG KONG AND DiAR-ES-SALAAH 
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DEUTSCHE Bank again expanded 
its business in 1965: 


The balance sheet total rose by 
around DM 1.100 mltiion to 
DM 15,900 million. Transactions with 
our non-bank customers increased 
by 8®/a. 


Deposits climbed by 5.5 Vo to 
DM 13.900 million. Savings deposits 
Increased by DM 741 million to over 
DM 4.400 million. Savings deposits 
with the benefit of premiums devel¬ 


oped particularly well. 


At the end of 1965 credits made by 
the Bank (-|-11.7 Vo) amounted to 
DM11,100 million. Demand was par¬ 
ticularly strong for medium and 
long-term loans. 


Our foreignbusinessexpanqed vigor 
ously. The prominent position which 


DEUTSCHE BANK 


Financial Year 

the Bank holds in the handling of 
financial transactions in connection 
with Germany’s foreign trade was 
once again confirmed. 

Due tothe unfavourable development 
on the capital market, turnover in the 
securities sector remained below 
the level of the preceding year, 

DM 70 million was transferred to the 
Voluntary Reserve, of which 
DM 35 million was out of last year’s 
earnings. 

At the Annual Meeting on May 2,1966 
it was resolved: 

• to distribute adividend of 16 Vo and 

• to increase the capital by another 
PM 60 million (issue price 100 Vo) 
to DM 400 million. 

TheBank'scapitaland open reserves 
now amount to DM 900 million. 


1965 

61 new branches and sub-branches 
were opened in 1965. At the end 
of 1965 a staff of 22.686 worked in 
676 offices. 

We are represented in Berlin by the 
BERLINER DISCONTO BANK. 

in Kiel by 

Bankhaus WILH. AHLMANN. 

in the Saar by the 
SAARLANDISCHE KREDITBANK. 

An extended network of correspond¬ 
ents and representative offices 
abroad connect DEUTSCHE BANK 
with all important places of the world. 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

AKTiENGESELLSCHAFT 

FRANKFURT (MAIN) • DUSSiLDORF . HAMBURO 


Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1965 with comparative figures (abridged) 


ASSETS 


31 196 *; 31 1 ? 1964 

in millions c>i DM 


LIABILITIES 


31 12 1965 31 12 1964 
in millions of DM 


Cash, Balances with Deutsche Bundesbank 

and on Postal Cheque Account. 1,609 0 1,385 5 

Balances with other Banks. 575.7 873.9 

Bills Discounted. 2,711.5 2.889.9 

Treasury Bills and Notes. 203.4 209.8 

Medium-Term Interest-Bearing Notes 

(Bons de Caisse). 22 0 331.1 

Quoted and Unquoted Investments .... 1,41.7.5 1.172.5 

Claims on Federal and Laender 
Authorities under Currency Reform 

Laws of 1948 . 510.8 506.2 

Consortium Holdings. 281 5 159.3 

Advances. 6.911.0 5.929.2 

Long-Term Loans. 1,004.5 802.8 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk 153 0 123.5 

Investments in Subsidiaries and 

Associated Companies. 145.6 121.4 

Bank Premises and Properties. 206.5 162.1 

Other Assets. 102.3 119.1 


16.854.3 14.786.3 


issued Share Capital . 

Statutory and Voluntary Reserves. 

Total Deposits. 

Current Accounts. 

Time Deposits. 

Savings Accounts. 

Due to Banks and other Institutions . . .. 

Own Acceptances m Circulation. 

Long-Term Loans. 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk 

Reserve Fund for Pensions. 

Reserves for Special Purposes. 

Other Liabilities. 

Profit. 


350 0 300.0 

500.0 430.0 

13, 851.9 13,128.0 

6J38.2 6,124.2 

3,269.7 3.300.4 

4,444.0 3,703.4^ 

9.8 7.6 

133.3 41.4 

386.8 318.6 

153.0 123.5 

220.9 195.1 

145.6 154.8 

47 U 39.3 

56 0 48.0 



15,854.3 14,786.3 


BrofH and Lott Aeeoiint fbr lha yaar 1996 with eomiMiratIva flgura# 


EXPENDITURE 

19W 1064 

In milliont of OM 

RECEIPTS 

loss 19S4 

In millions of DM 

Wages and Salaries. 

269.7 

261.9 

Interest and Discount. 

366.7 

275.5 

Employee Benefits, Pensions etc. 

45.0 

41.5 

Commissions. Fees and other Income. .. 

261.2 

3i23.i 

Other Operating Expenses. 

95.5 

81.6 

Appreciation in Value of Bank Premiees 

35.0 


Taxes and Similar Expenses. 

126.7 

125.6 

and Properties. 

— 

Additional Depreciation on Bank Premises 






and Properties. 

— 

10.0 




Transfer to Voluntary Reserve. 

70.0 

30.0 




Profit. 

56.0 

48.0 




■ 

682.9 

598.6 

• 

682,9 

598.6 
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dOssbldorf 



ContoNdated Balanca 8h«*l ■■ of Soplombor 30, 1965 (Summory) 

AMOla In million PM LtobWtIoo 


PbiGdasssls 


Gross valus 

2.365 

Dsprocistien 

Not Vslus 

1,079 

Invostinsnls 

225 

Tolsl Invostsd eapHal 

JL304 

InvsntoriM 

Othsr currsnt and long-larm 

336 

faealvabtos 

Total currant and long-tarm 

405 

racalvablas (Incl. dafarrad 
chargas) 

74t 

Balanea shaat total 



Sliara capital 

276 

Rasanraa 

446 

Rasarvaa 

for pansiona 

269 

for othar continganclaa 

66 

Loans and othar eradita 

670 

Othar currant and tong-larm 
llabliniaa 

397 

Balancf ahaat lolal 



Dolollt will bo found In Iho Annuol Roport fdr 1904/69 


The shareholders of Phoenix-Rheinrohr AG resolved 
at the annual meeting held on April 14,1966 to give the 
company a new name: THYSSEN ROHRENWERKE 
AKTIENQESELLSCHAFT. This change of name 
gives outward recognition to the integration within the 
Thyssen Group.« 

For the fiscal year 1964/65 the company realized a 
profit of DM 32.1 million which has been transferred 
to August Thyssen-Hiltte AG pursuant to the existing 
profit and loss transfer agreement. The minority share* 
holders will receive the same dividend of 11 % as the 
shareholders of ATH. 

In the fiscal year 1964/65 total shipments of steel 
products were in excess of 2.6 million metric tons; the 
production of pipes and tubes rose to 820,000 metric 
tons. We Invested about DM 166 million. In the Miilhelm 
plant which had been founded by August Thyssen, we 
built a continuous tube rolling mill equipped with the 
latest devices of automation. 

Under the name THYSSEN RUHRENWERKE a new 
chapter has been inaugurated In the 120>year history 
of our company which is today one of the largest steel 
processing enterprises In Europe. Among our subsid¬ 
iaries are the following: 


■ Thyssenrohr International GmbH, DOsseidorf 

■ Vereinigter Rohrleltungsbau GmbH, DOsseidorf 

■ Stahiform-Berlin GmbH vorm. Langmab GmbH, 
Berlln-Spandau 

■ Lindener Eisen- und Stahlwerfce GmbH, 
Hannover-Unden 

■ Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe Ltd., 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

By the proposed acquisition of a 50 % participation in 
Stahl- und ROhrenwerit Reisholz GmbH we will further 
Intensify the tradlOonal emphasis on pipes and tubes. 
Reisholz, together with our former subsidiary Wurag- 
rohr GmbH and our former Hllden plant, has annual 
sales of approximately DM 330 million. 

Our significant Industrial Investments include Blohm A 
Voss AG which will achieve sales of DM 400 million 
after the acquisition of the StOIcken shipyards. 

The integration of the firm Aug. KlOnne In our Group 
will round off our interests In steel eonstruotlon and the 
manufacture of apparatus. 

Our oompany alone employe 20,000 people; another 
18,000 are employed by our subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies. 

This group of THYSSEN RbHRENWERKE AG repre¬ 
sents seies In excess of DM 2/KIO million. 
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CREDITO ITALIANO 

JOINT STOCK company 

Incorporated in : Genoa, Head Office : Milan 
Capital paid up : Lit. 15,000,000,000. Reserve Fund : Lit7,400,000,000 
T’lw orjinary and oMryordiiuiry shareholder's’ meeting which wa> held in Genoa o0 ;i^pril 2S, 1%6, has approved the 
IIALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, ^ 


IJABIIdTIES 

C anii.if (tn.OlKMKK) ^h.iros of l,il..5(K) each). 

Kewrve t iind. 

IK'posii and Savings Accounts Lit. 459,^21,279,691 
C'lKCcnl Accounts.. 1,463,182.242,794 


Bills lor collection. 

Rediscount of bills. 

Acceptances and Endorsements. 

Guarunices and Conlirmed Credits. 

Cheques oqtstunding. 

Sundry Accounts. 

Rebates in favour of I96(». 

Prolits brought forward from previous ycais 
Nci profit few the year . 


Cron* AccohmIs : - 

Dcptwiiors of securities 

—as eollHicral . 

—h»r Sufc Custody ..,. 


Lit. 

I 5.0{KMH)U.<HK) 
6,70(),n00,t)(H) 


1.921,103.522,4X5 
5I,562.4(K),744 
480,071,(K)() 
.3,466,.3()6.3X2 
131,252.913,142 
46,414,830,4.31 
59,298,369,06.3 
9,755,460,039 
49,192,.342 
2^21L5t<»,264 


l.if 2.249,294.581.X92 


Ij'r. 4,MX,442,^AW 
1,3X5,135.868,801 


1,389,784,311,701 

3,6.39,078,893,593 


ASSETS 

Uir 

Cash. 76,0.36,<^,.37S 

\ unds with the Dunk -of liisuc... 136,402,wi{,^ I ’I 

.Securities of, or gyi^antccd by, the Govcrnmeni, 
bonds issucit by ,vt>vei'nincht-controllod Bodies 

and mortgiigc bonds’. 3X7,509^997,60*) 

Sundry Investments .. II,830J26,47.3 

Bills receivable. 319,449^^52.457 

Contango Loans. 8,227,377,240 

Advances to C'usiomers and Balances witli Corres¬ 
pondents . 1,156.588,232,782 

Bills rediscounted. 480,07l.0tH) 

Liabilities of Customers for 'AOBaptanccs «jad 

Endorsements. 3,466,306,382 

Liabilities of Customers for Guarantees and Con¬ 
firmed Credits. 131,252,913,142 

Shares in other Banks...*., 7,501,145,610 

hrechold Bank Premises.;.10,549,427,OOt) 

I'urniiurc and Lquipment... I 

Lit. 2,249,294,581.892 


Cross Accounts : > 
.Securities deposited 
—as collateral ,.,.. 
- for Sale Custody . 


U. 4,6«.4Ii900, 

„ l.385.l35,M«.wr 
-t.389,7S4,3H.7(H 

3.«»,07«^.59.'< 


diaiehoUlers’ meeting has furthermore : 

allotted Lii.7u»,(l00,000 to increasing the reserve ; 

- fiKcd the dividend for the financial ycai 1965 at Lit.50 for every share of Lii.5IK) nominal value : 

approved the increase in the Conipan>\ capital I'fom Lit.15 ihousund million to I it.,30 thousand milli<in tlirougli Ihe issue at par of 30 niillion 
shares of I it. 5tKt nominal value. 



togctlier wiiii the bahmec of Lit. 170,4.37,904 brouglu for¬ 
ward from the previous year, a total of Lii 4,243,328,944 as 
follows: — 

—to Investment L'linJ lor Southern Italy Lit. 2,000,000,000 

—to shareholders ai the rate of Lit. 25 

per share before tax . . „ 1,920jtM)0,000 

—to be carried forward ... ... „ 323,328,944 

Lie. 4.243,328,944 


MiLin 

T'he Annual General Meeting of ANIC S.p.A. was held at 
Metanopoli di San Donato Milanese on April 30^ 1966, at 
10 30 a.m., under the chairmanship of Dr Eagenio Cefis, assisted 
by Dr Ales.sandro Guasti, Notary. Shareholders attending num¬ 
bered 143. representing in person or by proxy 54,001,791 shares, 
equivalent to 54.601.791 votes or 70.54 per cent of the total. 

After the reports of the Board of Directon and the Auditors on 
tile balance sheet as at December 31, 1965 had been read, several 
shareholders, Messrs. Zola, Massai, Pcrlini, Dc Palma, Pulga and 
Parmisani rose to speak and were answered at length and in detail 
by the Chairman. 

The Meeting then resolved, with 54,593,125 votes in favour, 
7,600 against and 1,066 abstentions; 

(a) to adopt the balance sheet for the year ending December 31, 
1965 and the reports of the Board of Directors and the 
" Auditodrs. 

(bi to distribute the year's net profit of Lit. 4,072.891,040 


(cj to disuibuic a supplementary dividend of another Lit. 25 
net per share, equivalent to a total of Lit. 1,920m.. to be 
appropriated from the share premium account. 

The Meeting went on to elect Dr Renaco Marnetto and 
Rag. Giuseppe Parxini working Auditors within the meaning 
of Art. 2401 of the Civil Code, to replace the outgoing mem¬ 
bers Dr Pietro Raimoldi and Dr Natalino Sabadin. 

Subsequently, in Extraordinary Session, it Vvas resolved, 
with 54,597,991 votes in favour and 3300 against; 

(d) to raise the Company’s capital from Lit. 76,800m. to 
Lit. 100,800m. through the issue of 24m. Category A shares 
of Lit. 1,000 nominal each, ranking for dividend 
January 1, 1966, to be offered to shareholders in the propor¬ 
tion of 5 new shares for every 16 old shares held, against 
payment of Lit. 1,050 per new sliarc includint. Lit. 30 in 
respect of issue expenses and premature participation in 
profits, and to change the Company's Articles of Association 
accordingly. 

(e) tn complete the legal reserve by the transfer of Lit. 4.8Q0m 
from the share premium account. 
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COMBEN & WAKELING 
LIMITED 

SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 

CURRENT OUTLOOK VIEWED 
WITH CONFIDENCE 

The Annua] General Meeting of Comben & 
Wakeling Limited was held on May 18th at 
rhe Rest Hotel, Kenton Road. Kenton. Harrow. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Joint Managing Director. 
Mr H. £. Comben, QBE, BSc, AMICE, FIOB : 

The year 1965 will be remembered as a very 
difficult one for people wishing to buy a home 
of their own whether new or old because of the 
extreme scarcity of mortgage funds, both from 
Building Societies and Local Authorities. 

During the first quarter of the year other 
forms of investment such as Local Authority 
short term loans offered interest rates much 
higher than Building Societies, and tlie latter 
greatly restricted advances particularly on 
second-hand properties, this slowed down sales 
and caused delay in payment for completed 
houses. 

Tlie improvement of business in the third 
quarter of 1963 mentioned in my interim state¬ 
ment for that year continued in the fourth quar¬ 
ter, and although the total number of houses 
sold was down to 450, several estates were selling 
higher priced houses and the total turnover was 
only reduced by a small percentage. 

Tlie Group Profit (before taxation) was re¬ 
duced from j(!271,058 to £228,070, for besides 
liie small reduction of turnover two other items 
contributed to the reduction of profit, these 
being— 

(1) Increased interest charges of £24.073 
occasioned by higher bank loans due to the 
delay in financial completions and also to pur¬ 
chases of new land to maintain our stock for 
rijturc development. 

1 ,2) Increased advertising costs of over £8,000 
.mended to .boost sales in ilic depressed period. 

However, your Board was of the opinion that 
ihe year's results lully justified the payment 
of a second interim dividend of 15 per cent 
\\hich was paid before the cud of March to 
secure the tax benefit to the Company for the 
vear 1965/66. 

Contracting: Additional contracts for Local 
Authority housing have been received together 
with contracts for a Church and for Hospital 
building. 

At Ipswich on the Broke Hall estate a contract 
has been entered into for the sale of the shop¬ 
ping site, together with a contract for the crec- 
Pon of a Supermarket and seven shops. 

A feature of the scheme is the large amount 
t>f car parking space that has been arranged for 
shoppers. 

Land : Purchases of new land during the year 
exceeded in value that sold by developmenr. 
>^ote S of the notes on the accounts shows a 
ilcposit of £50,000 paid under agreement for the 
purchase of a site near Poole for £500,000, the 
payment of the balance for which may be by 
’instalments over a period of nine years, as the 
l>md is required. 

In fact, the £50,000 will be represented by 
'he release of the firs! section of the land for 
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development when detailed planning approval 
has been obtained and a 'suita[ble section 
determined. 

Prospects for 1966; Completed sales for the 
first quarter of 1966 are 105 compared with 92 
for the first quarter of 1965, forward sales are 
buoyant and the Directors look forward to the 
year 1966 with confidence. 

New estates have been commenced at Fam- 
ham and Dorchester, and an early commence¬ 
ment is anticipated at Capel St. Mary (Ipswich) 
and at Mcrlcy (Poole). 

Delays in obtaining detailed planning per¬ 
mission are a continuing bugbear to the Build¬ 
ing industry as a whole, and cause us consider¬ 
able trouble. 

Our new subsidiary, James Comben, John¬ 
son & Co. Ltd., Hearing and Ventilating 
Engineers which commenced business on July 
1, 1965, had a good half year producing a profit 
in excess of £5,000 before taxation, and is main¬ 
taining a full order book. 

Members* Interest: An item of particular 
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satisfaction to all sharehotders Is the increase in 
Members* Incerwt in the Company during 196S 
from £901,250 to the figure of £L035,643 ihown 
in the consblulated balance sheet. 

In addition to retaining the balance of profit 
(after dividends and taxation) there was an addi¬ 
tion to Capital Reserve of £42,4^0 being profits 
on the sale of Investment Propetties and on the 
sale of the Company's former plant yard. 

The Directors propose (subject to the appro¬ 
val of members at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held at the termination of the 
Annual General Meeting) to make a bonus issue 
of shares to members, of one additional share 
for each ten shares held. 

Concluding, in reporting on a year which was 
very diflicult for our industry I must express 
Thanks for the splendid efforts of our Staff, our 
Workers and our Lawyers to bring out results 
so satisfactory under the trying conditions 
prevailing. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
scrip issue approved. 



PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

Phoenix House, King William Street, London, E.C.4 


Further substantial growth of premium income 


Summary of ihe Statement made by the 
Chairman, Sir Edward Ferguson, on the 
Directors' Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1965. 


For the Pha*nix Group 1965 was a year of 
remarkable activity in the further growth 
of its operations Ixnh at home and abroad. 
The carefully planned expansion programme 
continued unabated and produced record 
growth of Fire, Accident and Marine pre¬ 
mium income of almost £7,000,000 to 
£*>6,056,000. In the Life department record 
new sums assured of more than £70,000,000 
compared with ^(,>7,000,000 in 1964. 

UNDERWRITING RESULTS 

The final outcome of the Fire and Accident 
operations combmed showed an improve¬ 
ment compared with 1964. 

The most heartening acliievcmcni was the 
return to profitability of the Accident account 
which, after losses in the previous two years 
of £808,000 and £66,000, produced a profit 
of £573,000. 

In the Fire department the year which 
started well did not sustain its early promise 
and the loss was £1,262,000 (£701,000 in 
1964). 

In the Marine department premiums, of. 
£4,908,000 were higher by £485,000 than in 
1964. 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Hurricane Betsy and other catastrophes 
made an impact on our results but the Group 
continued to improve its position relative to 
the United States market generally and 
showed a furthei reduction in its expense 
ratio. 

In Canada there was a significant improve¬ 
ment resulting in a profit in both the Fire 
and Motor accounts. The prospects for 1966 
are good. 


ELSEWHERE OVERSEAS 

The sixty or more countries in which the 
Company operates make an increasingly 
valuable contribution to world-wide figures. 
Business has expanded steadily with a wel¬ 
come improvement in many sections of the 
Accident account, particularly Motor. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The outcome in the United Kingdom has 
been good. In the Accident department, 
despite the rising cost of Motor claims and 
the increase in crime, a satisfactory profit 
emerged. 

There were substantial commitments on 
many of the larger Fire losses occurring dur¬ 
ing the year, but this account also contri- 
biiied a small profit. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

'I'he balance of shareholders* profits from 
the triennium ro December 31, 1963 

amounted to £75,000. The next valuation 
of the Phtenix Life Fund will take place at 
the end of 1966. 

PROFIT AND LOSS 

In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
account the gross interest, dividends and 
rents item increased by more than £400,000 
to a figure exceeding £4,000,000 for the first 
rime. After the transfers in respect of the 
Accident, Fire and Life revenue accounts 
and all other transactions, the net result for 
the year is a profit of £1,233,000. An amount 
of £L000,000 has been released from the 
reserve built up in past years from profits 
realised on the sale of investments. 

After making provision for the recom¬ 
mended maintained dividend payment of 
6 s. 3d. per share at a gross cost of £2,093*000 
(the net amount last year was £1,230,000) 
the balance carried forward in the Profit and 
Loss account was £2,243,000 (1964— 

£2,078,251). 
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BANCa DI NAPOLI 

Founded in 1539 

Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 

TKo Annuel General Meetinf of the General Council of the Banco dt l^poli was on Apnl 26. 1966. 

The volume of Deposits. Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31. 1965. amounted to 
Lire 1,257.086,208.334 which represents an increase of 13.99 per cent over the 1964 «furcs. 

Net profits reached the figure of Lire 972.237,177. After dliiribution. the capital and reserves of the 
Banco di Napoli amount to Lire 25.960,304.338. j • • ^ a 

Board of Directort.^Chairman: Dott. StwilsUmo Fusco, Cav. del Lav.; Vice-Choirmen; Aw. Roberto 
Laviano. Generof Manager: Frof. Dott. Salvatore Guidotti. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31 DECEMBER, 1965 


CapIttI . 


LIABILITIES 


LtrA 

15.500.000,000 

9.8«.5I7,I7I 


Deposits and Bonds. ■ 

Current Accounts. 

Funds held for Third P.ir ties 
Speciil Reserve Fund 
Covering Industrial 

Credit Risks . 

Bills and Cheques. 

Credit Bonds Issued... . 
Advances against Securities 

Assets Redlteounced. 

Acceptances, Endorsements 

end Guarsnteos.. *. 

Bills for Collection. 

Sundry Creditors. 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 

Contra Accounts. 

Profit Balance c/f to 1966 
ProAt I96S evaslaWo (or 

Distribution. 

Banker's Drafts. 

Securities Deposited as per 

Contra. 

Securitios Deposited with 
Third Parties. 


Lire 


25.342.SI7.I7I 

554.52^.378.225 

674.129.005,472 

28.432.824.637 


7,745,754.018 

28.878.555.677 

90.011.546.510 

I7.57/.7I2.745 

68.332.929.873 

B0.7S6.648i6S2 

I7.4IA424.I80: 

96.254,137.600 

18,440.282.290 

4,386A40.49S 

4.734,635.940 

972.237.177 

3.4S0.425.000 

339.259,210.180 

188.516,159.481 


2.246.174.410.323 


ASSETS Lire 

Cash. 

Balances with other Banks 
Government and Sate 
Guaranteed Securities. _ _ 

Securities and Bonds .... 283.086.663,140 

Current Accounts. 660,161,762,017 

Advances against Securi- . 

ties. 7,968,377,005 

Carried Forward . ... 3,905.136.413 

Mutual Credirs ... 161.651,681,423 

Holdings. 

Premises, etc. ... 

Furniture and Fittings . . 

Accepianefes and Bndorse- 

mcota. 

Bills Receivable. 

Sundry Debtors ... 

Bfonch Acoounis .. 

Miscellaneous Assets .... 

Contra Aecotmts. 

Banker's Drafts. 

Soeurkiea Papoaiied for 

Third Parties. 

Securities Deposited as 
per Contra., 


Lire 

44.539.366,721 

94.135,153.331 

218.159.761,726 


I, H 6,773.619,998 
16,586.741,957 
4.886.142.921 
I 

80,756,643.652 

35.115.467.639 

97.585.453,562 

5,OIM33.<59 

4.396.840.495 

3,450,425.000 

339,259.210,180 

185,516.159.481 

2.246,174.420.323 


THE 6L0BE TELEGRAPH AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(iRvehtment TruBt Coniimiiy) 

Capital : Aiithorisccl . 




£16,000,000 


Chahrimin* Mr S. John Pears, FC A 


In his Statement circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1%6. the Chairman comments on the year’s results, which show 


Capital (Issued). 

Earnings (Not). 

Additional Abnormal Earnings (Net) 
Dividends paid. 


31st March, 
1966 

£13,104,000 

£1,425,000 

£123,000 

I3J% 


31st March, 
1965 

£13,104,000 
see note 
£236,000 

95% 

for 9 months 


Special Dividend paid on account of Abnormal Earn¬ 


ings for the two iTcriods . l4% 

Reserves. £4,47(),(X)0 

Deb^fttrfre Stock. £3,543,000 

Assets . •, * *. £62,441,000 


£4,096,000 

£3.543,000 

£59,592,000 


Note—the nine months ended 31 March, 1965, the normal earnings were £990,000, 
^ich is at the ra c of £ 1,320,000 per annum. 
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THE ANGLaPORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

SUBSCRIBER RESISTANCE 10 
TARIFF SURCHARGE 

The seventy-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company 
Limited will be held on June 7th at 8, Arundel 
Street, London, WC2. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr A. F. Roger, which hgs 
b^n circulated with the report and accounts: 

ACCOUNTS AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Accounts for the year to December 3l. 
1965, show a Net Profit of £546,474 which h 
a leduaion of £373,189 over the corresponding 
1964 figure. Total income at £4,952,732 was 
£1,709 lower while Total Expenses, including 
Royalties, Provision for Renewab, Depreciation, 
Taxation, Loan Interest, Directors' Remunera¬ 
tion and Service of Debentures were £371,480 
higher. 

As indicated in die Interim Report issued to 
Stockholders in October 1965, the main reason 
tor the fall in Net Profit was the effect of the 
introduction of the telephone tariff surcharge 
from January 1965. The subscriber resistance 
to the increased costs resulted in a fall in the 
number of calls made by each subscriber and in 
die demand for new telephones. Thc^e falls 
were more severe and of longer duration than 
had been anticipated. Thus the increase in 
expenses as a result of normal expansion and 
development was not offset by an increase in 
revenue. 

Your Directors recommend a final Ordinary 
Dividend of 6 per cent making, with the 3 per 
cent interim cKVidend paid last November, a 
total of 9 per cent for the year. A first and 
final dividend of 9 per cent on the ** A ” Ordinary 
Stock is also recommended. These dividends 
arc at die same rate as paid in respect of 1964. 

COMPANrS CONCESSION 

Since my statement issued a year ago widi 
the 1964 Accounts, continued progress has been 
made in our negotiations with* the Commission 
appointed by the Portuguese Government to 
study the matters connected with the transfer 
of the Company’s telephone assets on December 
31. 1967. 

Naturally, one of the importanc subjects being 
discussed concerns the valuation of the assett 
to be handed over ac the end of 1967. The 
present day book oo»t of these assets before 
depreciation is over £25 million and, when one 
considers the complexity of a modem tdepbooe 
system, some idea of die task involved may 
be gained. At this stage it is, of course, not 
possible to arrive at any reliable figure as to 
what the valuation will finally amount to, there 
being so many factors to be taken into account, 
and guessing at a figure can lead to dangerously 
inaccurate conclusions. 

One point that must, however, be bonic in 
mind when considering the valuation figure in 
the incidence of Britfeh taxation on the amourtt 
receivable. As is known, certain assets of a 
Trading Company attract cajutal allowances year 
by year which are deducted in arriving at tax¬ 
able profits. Under British taxation procedure 
when an asset is sold the difference between the 
proceeds of sale and the written down value (that 
h Cost less accumulated Capital Allowances) 
gives rise to an idditieoal tax assesament or 
adiusimeni. We believe that the Company wiH 
be involved in a charge to tax. 

1 am happy to say that in all matters in which 
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we 68 a Campai^ have detiHiigs wkh c^grcsenta- 
tivcs of the Portuguese Government, we enjoy 
die happiest o( rdations^iips. I stnoefety h^e 
that the current difliculties in the political sphere, 
which appear (o be ejecting relationships be¬ 
tween the Portuguese and British Governments 
will soon be resolved to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

PROSPre TS 

For reasons set out above, 1965 from a 
Revenue pomt of view was a difficult year and 
the fall in profits reflects this. 1966 will also 
have its problems and, while it is already clear 
that the fall in the number of calls per sub¬ 
scriber per annum has been arrested, and indeed 
shows signs of a modest rise, expenses in spite of 
rigid control tend to increase. 

As a result of the Finance Act, 1965, your 
Company from April 6, 1966 ceased to be an 
Overseas Trade Cvporation and became subject 
to Corporation Tax. However, in 1966 the rare 
of capital expenditure is Likely to result in capital 
allowances cancelling out any possible Corporn- 
tiem Tax liability. This will mean that there 
will be no tax against which unilateral relief 
can be claimed and 1966 profits will Iiavc ro 
bear the full amount of Portuguese taxation 
rather than just a proportion. 

Provided no unforeseen circumstances arise* 
it is hoped that dividends at die usual rate will 
be paid for the year 1966. 
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NEW broken HRL 
CONSbtoA^ 

ANNUAL GrNaiA>L MCCTlNCi 

■ ' ' ' s , 

Ai the thirtieth Anruial <iefiei*l Mming of 
New Broken Hill Oinsolidated Limited held in 
I..ondon on Thursday, May 12, 1966, the Cliair- 
rnan, Mr A. M. Baer, supplemented his cir¬ 
culated statement with the following remarks; 

As you wid have tcad in the Report, Pur 
application to the Treasury for consent to trans¬ 
fer the Company's domieile 1)6 ,Aiiaai^ia Ms 
been refused. Ywo reasons have bceti given fls 
the grounds for this te^saL Fu'slLy, the sub¬ 
stantial loss of tax 10 the United Kingdom Ex¬ 
chequer and secondly the subsianlial loss to the 
United Kingdom balance of payments if we 
wete to emigrate. 

As regards the tfifccis on United Kingdom tax, 
we cannot conceive that the loss to the Inland 
Revenue could possibly be substantial during 
the period of undcrspill relief. Moreover we 
are satislied that no loss would be incurred for 
the first three years. 

As regards the effect on the United Kingdom 
balance of payments, if this means the effect 
which eniigraaon would have on die dUpottaJ of 
the proceeds from the sale of our products, there 
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would be no chanie. Ever since the mme came 
into production about 20 years ago we have 
fcoen rewimdri)l,te ;C,mpqB]ml|A Surhante 

KAjwylia ‘he 

■pNeecda'Cm'W’Ulii i^in oor 

mine. 

Tli« veal biisii for 4^ . to H.iyi. 

*1^6asuty was P^- 

tical and cMihinistrative grounds, ot a minidg 
company being managed and controlled in the 
country in which the mine is located. This Js 
particulariy important in the case of your Com¬ 
pany whose business is carried out entirely In 
tliat country. Whilst the Company enjoyed 
O.T.C. status it would have been unfair to UpC 
shareholders, who wem in receipt of a tax fi^ 
dividend, for the Board to request a transfer lot 
domicile. Hence no action was taken until a 
new situation arose in the Finance Act of 19d5. 

Your Board does not oonsidcr the matter 
to be closed 6od will take farther action to pie.s 
the Company's claim at im appropriate time." 


The directors* report end statement of 
accounts were approved and adopted and the 
proposed final dividend of 2s. 3d. per share, 
less income tax at 8s. 5d. in the payable on 
July 1, 1966 was approved, 

Mr Frank Gregory was re-elected a director 
of the Company. 


Curzon Industrial 
Investments Limited 

POINTS FROM THE 1965 DIRECTORS* REPORI' 

AND ACCOUN'l'S 

Results. The end of 1965 found our Group in a very cncoiif- 
nging position. On sales of £944,661 profits earned before 
charging taxation and interest on loan capital amounted to 
£12:'),943, including those of subsidiaries acquired during the year ; 
this is a most sulisfaclory return on capital employed. £40,473 of 
this prolk Was contributed by the compiinics engaged in mclal 
ircHlinent and the manufacturer of meiul treatment equipment ; 
£85,470 was earned by the other companies within the group. 

Although youi Compftpy has sufficient capital lor intmctllalc 
purposes, in common with so many other companies toslay, our 
liquid position is becoming somewhat tight and the solution to this 
matter is under discussion by your board. 

Trading Operations. The companies which formed the nucleus 
of the Group at the heginuing of 1965 when we became a public 
company all had a satisfactory year and exceeded their lorccasls 
with the exception of Mctachemical Processes Limited, which fell 
short of its budget. This deficiency was mainly due to the failure 
of certain contracts to materialise. 

All the other companies which were acquired iliuing 1%5 have 
proved to be most satisfactory and their results wctc in each case 
better than forecast. 

Pnispecta. Subject to the usual proviso about national and inter, 
national economic conditions, the forecast budgets imlicatc a larger 
profit for 1966 than in 1965 and great efforts arc being made to see 
that this is achieved. 

In particular, Mctachemical Processes Limited has now been 
streamlined and concentrates mainly on the Du lie process of 
electro-deposUion ; Industrial Impregnations Limited has opened 
new branches and E.H.E. Limited (which manufactures electro- 
formed heat exchange! s) has an excellent potential although we 
cannot expect measurable profits from that company possibly until 
after the end of 1967. 


ELECTRICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES LIMITED 

SUMMARY OF uM KFSUITS 

* The sixry-scvcnth Annual General Mccring of Electrical and 
Industrial Securities Limited was held in London on May 19, 1966. 
The following Is a Summary of the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Gordon Hcyncs, CA : 

* The disposal of the Westminster Construction Company 
Limited, H. & C. Davis & Company Limited nnd the eight acre 
site in Salford has resulted in a considerable reduction in bank 
indebtedness and consequent interest charges with an overall im¬ 
provement in our liquid position as at December 31, 1965. 

* The Group Net Profu before taxation, at ^'235,381, shows an 
increase of jC 65,000. Bank borrowings have been reduced from 
approximately 4'2,700,000 to some ]C400,000. Net sharelioldcrs’ 
funds have been increased from £1,593,452 to £1,733,395. 

* The Greenhill Mil), which is the active constituent of the original 
English Velvets Limited textile group had a good year in 1965 
following on two years of intensive rcorganisaiioa. We arc in the 
course of modernising the plant and are confident that 1966 will 
show a continuing trend in the improvement in the results of this 
subsidiary. 

* The Furse Companies continue to comribmc the larger propor¬ 
tion of the Group's overall profits. Their turnover increased despite 
difficult trading conditions and their 1965 results were approximately 
the same as those for 1964. Once again the management report 
that competition is becoming increasingly keen and profit margins 
continue to narrow. 

* Kontak Manufacturing Co. Ltd. has been under continuous 
examination to improve production methods and broaden the 
product nmge. In 1965 these efforts resulted in the highest turn¬ 
over which this subsidiary has achieved and consequently improved 
profits. The order book stands as a hi^ level for the current year 
and we anticipate a satisfactory net profit lor 1966. 

* Our Board policy last year was declared as being partly aimed 
at acquiring other businesses to replace those sold. Although a 
number of propositions were examined we found nothing in 1965 
which we fdt was suitable but we are still open-minded in this con¬ 
nection if anything attractive presents ksdf. 

* Having streamlhied our financial structure and extensively 
reoiganiscd our activities, we view, subject as ever to the trend of 
the natimal economy, the result for 1966 with confidence. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 

hfBStmeai in Labour 
Suviag Pkmt to 
ontouragod 


The following is CKtrucied from the statement by the Chairman, The Rt lion Lord 
Sherfleld, GCB, GCMG, circulated with tltc report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31. 1966: 


The (business done by the Corporation in the year, compared with previous years, 
is shown in the following table : 


Year ended Mardt 31st 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1%3 

1962 


£000 

£\X)0 

£’000 

£'000 

£'000 

Profit before interest. 

5,593 • 

5.080 

4,534 

4,108 

3,813 

Interest Pakl . 

2,284 

2.063 

1,647 

l.7(,0 

1,665 

Profit before Tax . 

3.309 

3,017 

2.887 

2,348 

2,148 


New Business . 

19.468 

17,669 

11,955 

8,272 

9,147 

Gross Advances (Cash Outgo) . 

18,015 

14,289 

11,175 

S,425 

9,200 

Repayments and Realisations . 

6,697 

5,372 

4,644 

4,421 

4,318 

Net New investment . 

11,318 

8,917 

6,531 

4,004 

4,882 

Forward commitments at tlie year end ... 

9,772 

8,319 

4.939 

4.159 

4,312 


The demand for finance in the year under review was much the same in total 
amount as in tlie previous yeiir. The Corporation completed agreemc.nts with 191 new 
customers, as against 122 last year and 149 to existing cusiomers, against 131. These 
figures exclude offers of leasing facilities, the demand for which continued at an 
encouraging level. The number of customers ori' the Corporation’s books increased 
during the year from 1.068 to 1.235. 

The increased business of the Corporation in the past year goes to support the view 
that high interest rates are less of a deterrent to industrial expansion than is sometimes 
thought to have been the case in the past. Managements appear to be takiing longer 
views in planning their expansion and this welcome trend may well be the result of 
increased willingness to seek ahd accept professional advice. 

It is the Corporation's intention to seek further resources from the market through 
a new Debenture issue of £15 hiillion in the immediate future. The shareholding banks 
have agreed to convert their loan to the Corporation, standing in the accounts at £6 
million, into share capital, thus enabling the Corporation to go to the market unencum¬ 
bered by bank borrowing. The share premium account of £3.750,000 will be capitalised 
at the same time, and an additional £250,000 will be capitalised from the revenue 
reserves, rounding up the total share capital to £40,000,000. 

Insofar as it lies within its power, ICFC will encourage investment in labour-saving 
plant and equipment in order to help to increase productivity sufficiently to absorb 
rising labour costs. 

Copies of the Annual Report are availahle from: 

The Snrctwy, 7, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C,2, 





Lord Sherfleld 
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WESTMINSTER PRESS 
PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER: 
LIMITED 

THE IION. MRS. R.CAMPBELL-PRESTON' 
STATEMENT 

The Twenty-ninth Annual General Mcctin 
of Westminster Press Provincial Newspaper 
Limited will be held at Newspaper House. 8-1 
Great New Street. London. £04. on Wednesday 
June 8, 1966. The following is the statemer 
by the Chairman. The Hon Mrs R. Caispbell 
Preston, which has been circulated w'iili ih 
accounts for the year 1965: 

Our trading profit for the year 1965 shows 
substantial increase over that for the previou 
year and is again a record figure. Much of th 
improvement arose, however, from die inclusioi 
in our 1965 accounts of the profits of the twi 
businesses at Brighton and Ilitchin from the dat 
of their acquisition in March 1965. 

SALES WELL MAINTAINED 

All the other newspaper businesses enjoyei 
a rise in advertisement revenues, but costs every 
where rose very sharply and certain of our news 
papers have found it necessary to increase ihei 
selling prices, both during 1965 and since th 
end of the year. Nevertheless, 1 am glad ti 
say that sales are being well maintained. W 
arc particulaily pleased with the progress n 
our morning paper, The Noriherii Tcho, whici 
despite a price increase from 3d. to 4d. las 
December is now selling over 113,000 copies , 
day, a rise of more than ten per cent compare* 
with its sale five years ago. 

I have already metiiioncd the two .sizenbl 
companies which joined the group in Marcl 
1965. Two months later, in May 1965, ou 
Bedford company acquired the copyright an* 
goodwill of the Wolverton Express and Buck 
Weekly News, a newspaper wiiich had beci 
printed uc Bedford, under contract, for ver 
many years. 

REBUILDING SqUEMES 

Since the war we have found it necessar 
to extend the premises at many of our produc 
tion centres and in two cases wc have under¬ 
taken major drebuilding schemes. We havi 
further plans which will be put into effect a* 
cLrciimxrances permit and in the near future 
a majcNT rebuilding scheme will be started ai 
Bedford with the intention to rehouse die whpk 
of the staff and to provide new and up-to-dau 
plant for the printing of our newspapers in thai 
area. 

It is our poUcy to install new production tech¬ 
niques whenever savings in costs can be made 
and to use any available means of improving 
revenues. We have consistently supported the 
work of the Evening Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau on behalf of provincial evening news¬ 
papers and we have now joined in die setting 
up of the Weekly Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
which aims to promote national advertising ir 
weekly newspapers. 

Together with other publishers we are play^ 
ing our part in making the voluntary control of 
advertising effective. We believe that self- 
discipline is infinitely superior to statutory 
control. 


SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS 

Our services to national advertisers have 
been exteiKled by the setting up of a matched 
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market scheme** at Swindon. Tliis has in¬ 
volved creating carefully matched paneU of 
readers whose reactions to variations in adver¬ 
tising copy can be obtained. This has necessi¬ 
tated strictly controlled distribution of the 
Evening Advertiser and is the first time such 
a technique has been used in the United 
Kingdom. We believe it will be welcomed by 
advertisers, for all kinds of testing. 

Our existing consumer and retail audit services 
have continued to be used extensively during 
the year. These have been of special benefit to 
our test town papers serving Bradford, Oxh>rd 
and York. 

PHOSPiX rS lUH 

Trading results in the early months of lliNWi 
have HO far proved satisfactory. Labour costs 
continue to rise steeply but arc partly offset by 
additional revenues arising from the increase 
in The selling prices of certain of our newspapers. 
Advertisement revenue continues to be biioyoni 
and the demand for classified advei'tisijag has 
been running at a high level. We arc, however, 
conscious that wc have been receiving n very 
subsraniial number of advertji'H*menis for situa¬ 
tions vacant which, however welcome as a source 
of revenue, may prove to be vulnerable to any 
general slnckening in ilic demand for labour, 
particularly if general trading conditions prove 
less favourable in the later part of the year. 

The continued high level of activity through 
19b5 has called for great efforts from our staffs 
and once more I wish to iluiik them warmly 
on ynur behalf. 


The eighty-third Anhual .General Meeting of 
.lacger Holdings Limited will be held on June Srh 
m London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the d'lairman, Mr G, R. 
Sankey : 

The year which ended on January 31, 1966, 
has produced for the C5roup the highest con¬ 
solidated prolM in its history, £571,455, after all 
charges but beferc tax, compared with £513,708 
in the previous year. I'his year tax absorbs 
£l78,loi leaving a net profit of £393,346 com¬ 
pared with £294,497 last year. The return on 
the capital ami reserves employed in the business 
Also rciichcd the highest level in the conip:uty*s 
history at JS.8 per cent. 

An Interim Dividend of 4 per cent was 
paid on December 10th last and your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 11 per cent pay¬ 
able on June 10th next, making a total of 15 
per cent for the year, compared with 14 per 
cent. 'Fite cover for the gross dividend is 
1.66 times, c^ompared with 1.23 times last year, 
recalculated on the new basis of taxation. 
Members will appreciate how'cver thin our ability 
to inorcase the dividend stems from an iintisa'illy 
small liability to tax and next year a considerable 
increase in profits will be necessary if we are to 
maintain the new' rate of dividend. 


Arrangements have been made to tr.insfcr three 
of o!jr shops to more suitable premises and to 
open tltree new ones during the current yeair. 

'Fite factory at Plymouth has now been com¬ 
pleted and IS in full operation. In all our 
factories we continue to insist on tlie highest 
standards of quality and workmanidiip | this 
means that wc must provide Qur operatives with 
the most modern machinery obtainable and our 
policy of replacement ns well ns making additions 
ro existing plant has continued. The pbni ini¬ 
tiated by the previous owners, of rebuilding ftht! 
extending our factixry at Hawick is being con¬ 
tinued and wc hope to have one reconstructed 
floor and one entirely new floor in operation 
in the early Autumn. 

Considerable efforts have Iteen and continue 
to be made to increase our comribution towards 
I he solution of our country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments. Last year we incresi.sed our exports by 
Hi per cent. Although such selling is often 
more difficult, more coatly, and less profitable 
than similar activities ar liomc, we feel sun; that 
members will approve of our efforts in this field. 

At the time of writing it is far too early for 
me to give any guide as to the results for 1966/ 
67. It is, however, common ground that the state 
of the economy is such that busincHS condkionB 
may not be particularly favourable during the 
current year. 


GRATTAN WAREHOUSES LTD 

Extracts from the Statement by Chairman, Mr. W. J. Roach 
Trading Year ended 31st Januaiy, 1966 

ANOTHER ALL-TIME RECORD FOR THE BUSINESS 

li is giutifying to be able U> report lo sim record Sales by your Company during the year under review, «tchie\ed iifter a 
record uiinual increase in Sales. This has pioduced a record Profit bclorc lax of some Fhis is an inciease of 

i’624,<XK)^(i.c 14.6",,) on the prcN ions >car. 

Corporation Tax has been woiked out on ilie basis of 40";, and amounts to t*l,976,t)fiO. 

Your Directors recommend a I inal Dixidend of 19on the Ordinary Stock, making a Iota) for the \e.ir »'!’ U".,, as 
forecast in the Interim Statement. 1 his is to be compared xxith the cqiiixalent of 30,8"„ for the pievious year. Retained in 
the business is £959,128 to which should be luldeil £.372,797 (which is an extraordinary credit undci tiansitional provisionH 
of the rinancc Act 1965), making a total of £1..3.31,925 us compared wiili £990,(MX) in the previous >ear. 

It is proposed to capitalise i'60().(KX)out of the Reserves ofthc Compans and this will mean the issue of one fice Slock Unit 
for every ten held. 

I believe there is still a great future expansion for Mail Ordc and that your C ompany will share in it. 



1961 

<13 months) 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Ordinary Capital 

£4,000,0(X) 

£ 4,400,000 

£ 4,8(X),(XX) 

£ .^,MX),000 

£ 6,000,000 

Net AasetE 

£9,266,076 

£J0,20‘>.01M 

£11,11.3,204 

*£10.688,074 

£11,977,442 

Trialing Proflf 

^before Tax) 

L3.7I9.X3.S 

£ .3,608.5(Ht 

£ .3,944,4% 

£ 4,.39‘),I07 

£ 5,026,878 

Ordinary l>iNtrilNi(ioii (gross) 
eguivaicni \ on 

£I..S2().4)(M) 

£ 1,540,(MX) 

£ 1,680.4XM> 

£ 1,848,000 

£ 2,<>40,<XX) 

£6,000,006 (Present Capital) 

25.3 

25.7 

28 41 

30.8 

.34.0 

Net Dividend Cover 

I.S 

1.7 

1.7 

*1.4 

1.5 


♦Adjusicd to affoid comparison with cm rent year. 

Dividend and free scrip issue as recommended abme were duly approved at the Annual Cicncral Meeting held in Bratlfoid, 
13th May, 1966, 


i 
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NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

LIMITED 


The sixih Annual Genetal Meeting of 
Northern and Employers Assurance Company 
Limited will be held on June 9th at Hamilton 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, EC4. 

The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, The Viscount KnoUya, 
GCMG, MBS. 1>FC, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 1965: 

RESULTS rOR 196 s 

The final results for the year were thoroughly 
disappointing seeing how much improvement 
there had been in the first six months. In par> 
cicular there was a marked deterioration in our 
Home Fire and Accident Account in tlie last 
three months and in September Hurricane Betsy, 
besides damaging our world-wide Marine 
Account, changed the whole trend of our Ameri¬ 
can operations. But for these factors, there 
would have been an improvement on our Fire 
Account as well a$ on our Accident Account. As 
it was, while the loss on the latter was lower at 
£2,851,000 for 1965 against £3,553,000 for 1964, 
on the former there was a higher loss at 
£2,481,000 against £1,639,000. The Directors 
have however taken into consideration that our 
ultimate loss on Hurricane Betsy exceeded by 
approximately £1,250,000 the net windstorm 
loss which could be envisaged in any one year 
in normal circumstances. 

To the extent of this amount the loss is un¬ 
doubtedly of the nature of a caiastrophe so ex¬ 
ceptional as to be approximately met by drawing 
upon free reserves which have been built up in 
the past in order to be able to meet contingenaies 
such as this. We have thcrctore, as you will sec. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 
LORD KNOLLYS’ REVIEW 

reduced the Fire loss in the Profit and Loss 
Account by transferring to it the sum of 
£1,250,000 from our Investment & Contingency 
Reserve, which, after this transfer, stands in our 
Balance Sheet at £8,608,000. 

The Marine profit was substantially lower at 
£607,000 and the total non-Life underwriting 
loss was £3,475,000. The transfer for the year 
from Life Account to Profit and Loss Account 
was £662,000 after ux, a much higher figure 
than that for any previous year except that of 
£1,583,000 for 1964, which was a special distri¬ 
bution in a transitional year, as 1 explained in 
my last Statement. Investment income was 
£6,165,000, against £5,589,000 for 1964. The 
charge for Staff Pensions, before deduction of 
tax, was £1,520,000, and Sundry Expenses 
amounted to £275,000. The net trading result 
for the year, after taxation, showed a credit 
balance of £1,285,000 after the transfer from 
Izrvesiment & Contingency Account to which I 
have referred. 

I have pointed to the two chief sources of loss. 
On the other side our Accident Account in the 
United States was much improved and so, though 
to a lesser extent, was the Fire Account there, 
other than windstorm. There was a very good 
recovery on Accident Account in Canada. 
Results in other overseas territories generally 
were considerably improved and indeed broke 
even. Income from investments was well up, 
and a very good appreciation was shown in their 
value at the end of the year. Also, as I have 
indicated above, the conuibuiion to Profit and 
Loss Account from our Life Account was 
excellent. 

As the Accounts of Northern & Employers 


reveal, the bulk of the accumulated profit and 
loss balances of the trading subsidiaries has been 
transferred to it. Moreover the Directors, as you 
arc .aware, declared in January this year ■ 
Second Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. In view 
of the declaration and payment of this Second 
Interim Dividend, the Directors now recommend 
the payment of a Final Dividend of 8 per cent 
in respect of 1965 which, together with the 
Interim. Dividends, makes a total distribution 
of 24 per cent for the year, that is the same as 
that for 1964. 

In recommending the payment of this Final 
Dividend the Directors have had in mind the 
measure which they have felt justified in taking 
to deal with the catastrophe represented by our 
loss on Hurricane Betsy. I would however make 
it clear that, if the same rate of dividend is to 
be maintained for 1966, our underwriting result^ 
will have to undergo a really striking improve¬ 
ment. 

In the United States, apart from hurricane 
losses, and in some other important parts of 
the world there was a generally improving trend. 
On Fire Account we made a pre^t in Canada 
despite another increase in the coumry-w'ide 
Fire wastage. In Australia there was virtually 
a break-even result, following many years of 
profits 10 which w'c hope that there may he a 
return before too long. In South Africa the 
claims ratio on this Account was again satis¬ 
factory. In Europe a fresh attitude towards the 
need for adequate rates has created healthier 
prospects, and in most other overseas territories 
the year was profitable for Fire business. 

Our Home Fire Account, on which there was 
a most disappointing deterioration in tiie las-t 
quarter, shows an underwriting loss, after quite 
a substantial addition to provision for unearned 
premiums due to an increase in business written. 
This includes some slight effect of the clianges 
in rates which became effective in March 1965, 
and which should help our results in future. 

In Canada there was a substantial change lor 
the better in 1S^5, and there was only a small 
loss. In Great Britain the experience ot 1965 
was much worse than that ot 1964, and for this 
the increase in accidents in the last three months 
wa.s entirely responsible. Soutli Africa rcinain-s 
in the paralysing grip of inadequate rates under 
Government control, so that w'c have been 
obliged to reconsider our underwriting policy 
there. 

Other Accident business was fairly satisfactory 
in most territories except in Great Britain, where 
the Burglary and General Liability classes were 
particularly unprofitable in the last quarter. In 
Australia a better underwriting result was accom¬ 
panied by a solid increase in premiums. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Our results for the year on Fire Account 
would have shown a good improvement in the 
United States had it not been for the impact 
on them of Hurricane Betsy. Claims arising 
from this disaster continued to accumulate, 
owing to its special character, for a long while 
after the time at which we made a first estinnee 


THE NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS GROUP 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 1965 


Premiums Written * 

1965 

£’0(K) 

1964 

£-000 

1963 

X’OOO 

1962 

£’000 

1961 

£’000 

Fire . 

26,194 

24,606 

22.916 

21,386 

20,263 

Motor . 

38,460 

36,986 

32,510 

29,310 

27,364 

Other Accident. 

33,744 

32,350 

30,276 

28,024 

26,675 

Marine . 

8,233 

7,730 

7,850 

7,940 

7,469 

Life . 

13,387 

13,001 

12,529 

10,525 

9,777 

Total . 

... £120,018 

£114,673 

£106,081 

£97,185 

£91,548 


R^ults—^Underwriting— 


Accident (including Motor) 

-2,851 

-3,553 

-803 

r,886 

635 

Marine . 

607 

1,246 

1,167 

850 

511 

Total . 

■“£3,475 

-£3^ 

- £1,346 

£1.527 

£982 

Life and Capital Redemption Profits 
Income from Non-Life Invest¬ 

662 

1,583 

232 

232 

232 

ments, before Tax. 

6,165 

5,589 

5,246 

5,045 

4,602 

Net profit after Taxation . 

1,285^ 

820 

1,568 

2,268 

2,383 

* After transfer of £1,250,000 from Reserve. 
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of the expected total cost. The final amount 
was therefore a good deal greater than that of the 
hurricanes in 1964, which we first had reason to 
think that it would not exceed. 

The tornadoes in the Middle West and the 
mountain States earlier in the year left us with 
fairly severe claims, but we were not at all 
seriously involved in the riots in Los Angeles. 
On our United States Accident Account Work- 
men's Compensation continued its excellent 
record of profit and there was a welcome im¬ 
provement both in Motor business and in some 
other sections. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 
OF INSURANCE 

The losses on underwriting, particularly in 
Fire and Accident busines.s, which we in 
common with other companies have suffered 
these last years, have been so large, so persistent 
and so world>wide that they have offset the en¬ 
couraging and continuous rises in investment 
income, which would itself of course have been 
even larger had underwriting at least broken 
even. That the rating increases which have been 
applied in the traditional way have not succeeded 
yet in eliminating these losses, though they have 
reduced them, shows that this traditional method 
of handling the ups and downs of underwriting 
experience must be carefully reviewed. I believe 
this must be done with a fresh eye, and a new 
approach, for tlie causes of the trouble arise 
largely from factors made more virulent by 
modern conditions. 


LIFE 

On every side the achievement of our Life 
Department was most creditable. The new Life 
sums assured written by the Group in 1963, 
after deduction of reassurances, were nearly 15 
per cent higher than those for 1964 and totalled 
just over £114,900,000. The corresponding new 
premium income rose to £2,115,000. Net new 
annuities of some £2,275,000 per annum were 
granted, with new premiums of £1,210,000. 

As I indicated in my Siaiement for 1964, the 
amount available for distribution to Profit and 
Loss Account from Life and Capital Redemption 
Reserves in respect of 1965 is £662,534. This is 
the figure which has accordingly been so trans¬ 
ferred, and it is net of tax. An annual rate of 
this order compared with tfic previous annual 
rate of £232,000 shows how thriving this part of 
oui business is. 


INVESTMENTS 

I am glad to say that in the investment field 
1965 was for us a very satisfactory year. The 
total of investments and fixed assets of the non- 
Life funds increased during the year by 
£4,000,000, from £119,100,000 to £123,100,000 
and the investment income shown in the Consoli¬ 
dated Profit and Loss Account amounted to 
£6,165,000, which represents an increase of 
£576,000 for the year. Thus in both cases the 
substantial achievements of 1964 were improved 
upon. I mentioned earlier that a distribution 
of £662,534 from Life and Capital Redemption 
Reserves had been brought into the Profit and 
Loss Account for 1965. This distribution comes 
from profits arising chiefly in The Northern 
Non-Participation Life and Annuity Funds and 
a successful investment policy is an important 
factor in earning these profits. It is interesting 
therefore to record the spectacular growth of 
these two main funds in the last ten years. In 
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19SS the assets amounted at book value to about 
£13.2 million, whereas they now amount to £71.2 
million. 

On the Northern's Life Funds, the gross yields 
recorded were £7 19s. 7d. per cent on the Parti¬ 
cipation Fund, £7 4s. 6d. per cent on the Non- 
Participation Fund and £6 19s. 9d. per cent on' 
the Annuity Fund. 

I am sorry to say that Mr T. W. Haynes, 


89S 

having reached the rge of retirement, w 41 cna 
his active aervHi^ as Joint GenMl MiUMiger on 
September JOth this year. 

To him and to Mr Keysell, who is now to 
become sole General Manager, 1 would like to 
express the Board's recognition of their leader¬ 
ship in the hard tasks that world conditions have 
set for our companies, as for all insurers, during 
the past year. 


BANCA TOSCANA 

SocIctA per Azionl 

Capital and Reserve Fund Lit. 4,537,500,000 
Head Office t FLORENCE, Italy 


Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1066 


LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


l.U. 

Capital . 2,500,(100,000 

Ordinui'y Reserve... 1,000,285.205 


Savings Accounts... 107,713,263,718 
Current Accounts 
with Oicnih and 

Correspondents 136,480,479,562 

Circular Cheqtics. 

nillK for Collection . 

SiatT Indemnity Fund. 

1 depreciation on flank Prcniihcs 
Ki^k and Loss Fund (Law No. 1228 

of July 27, 1902) . 

Sundry Creditors. 

Guarantees, F.ndorbcmcntH, Accept¬ 
ances on behalf ot third panics ... 
Unaccrued Inieresi and DiHcouni!; ... 

Unclaimed Dividends. 

Profit Balance brought forward 

Nbr PRUITT. 


Lit. 


4,400,285,205 


244 202,743,280 

3.723.362.754 

1.957.178.754 
5,830,577,875 

593,700,058 


30,066,000 

8,097,712,971 


1.420,907,177 

2,993.434,276 

3.984.104 

498,632 

410,760,974 


Cash ond I.iquid Asaeta 
Honda and Holdinga 
Credit Balancea 
brought forward 

Portfolio . 

Guaranteed Current 

Accounts. 

Ordinary Current 

Accounts. 

l.tKins and Special 
Finance (Law No. 
122H of July 27. 
1962) . 


Lit. 

4,464,299,685 
51.548.22], 192 

14,039.522,311 

45,468,356.084 


2,490.216,850 


Danks and Correapondents . 

Bills lor Collection . 

Sundry Debtors. 

Customers’ L.iabilitica for Guarantees 
HnduraementM and Accepiancea on 

behalf ol third parties . 

Bank PrcmiNca . 

Furniture and Fittings. 


Lit. 

24,115,140,594 

72,695,900,950 


118,010,6)6.122 
25,735,1(,7,650 
26,206,5 Ml,257 
3,080,539,140 


1,420,907.177 

2,400,095,789 


Sccuriiies on Deposit 
Other Sccuriticfi ... 


273,665,206,680 

45,003,990,978 Securities on Deposits 

67,931,168,194 Other Scctintica ... 


273,665.206,680 

45,003,990.978 

67,931,108.194 


386.600.365,852 


386,6(8), 365.852 


Nine per cent dividend payable as from May 18, 1966. 


MONTE DEI PASCHI Dl SIENA 

Batik Founded In 1472 


Reserve Funds : Lit. 18,380,316,032 


Head Office s SIENA 316 Offices in Italy 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 
31st DECEMBER, 1965 

LIABILITIES ASSETS 


Reserve Funds . 

DepoBitK, Current AccountR, etc. 

Circular Cheques . 

Bills for Collection . 

Sundry Creditors . 

Aceeptunces, Guarantees, for Account 

of Cuiitomers, etc. 

Staff Indcinniiv Fund. 

Unearned Discuunta, Interehts, etc.... 
Net Profit 1965 . 


Lit. 

17,236.838,496 

917.353,485,474 

12,829,415,261 

11.624,972,605 

20,094,780,026 

117,921.048,057 

14,249,565,045 

7,588,550,484 

1,633,540,623 


Cush and due from Banka . 

Sccuritich and Paritcipat ions. 

Contango Lnuna. 

Bills Discounted. 

(!urrcnt Accounts . 

Mortgage Loans, etc. 

B.tnks and C'orrespondents ... ... 

Bills for Collection . 

.Sundry Debtors. 

l.i.ibiliticR ni Customers, in respect of 
Acceptances. Guarantees etc. 

Real Hstutc and Bank premises 

I'urniiurc, etc. 

Lamed Discounts, Interests, etc. ... 


Lit. 

107,078,017,018 
152,462,794.586 
6,936,839,3] 1 
169,360,981,617 
270,872,295.504 
152,113,087,073 
74,019,099,746 
75,118.854,168 
15,611.881.068 


117.921,048.057 

5,624,325,049 

1 

3,412,072,873 


Pension Fond . 

Depositors of Securities... 
Securities with third panics 


1.150,552,196,071 

15,448,816,205 Investments of Pension Fund 
244,552,759,914 Securities deposited 
127,4.35,344,411 Holders on trust. 


1,150.5-32,196,071 
13.448,B 16,205 
... 244,352,759,911 

... 127,435,344,411 


Total . Lit. 1 .535,769.116,601 


Total 


. Liu 1,535,769,116,601 


CORRfiSPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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RUMIANCA S.P.A. 

Turin, lul^' 


CX>MPANY MEETING REPORTS 

BROWN BAYLEY LIMJTED 

SUBSIOIARILS’ ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 
MR J. W. CARTON’S STATEMENT 


The Annu:il General Meerinp of Riimianca, 
S.p.A. held in Turin on May 4th, with 
Dr Rcfiato Gualino in the chair. 

In its report the Board commcnt!> in detail 
on the progress of its plants in Sardinia and on 
the Italian mainland, on the results achieved by 
associated companies, on the Group's turnover 
which exceeded Lit. 26,000m. in 1965, and 
on the prohi of Lit. 1,048,745,176 (after 
depreciation of Lit, 1,315,250,000) made by 
Riimuinea in the C^ompany's fiftieth business 
year. 

'I'he balance sbeel, the rcporr.s of the Board 
of Directors and of the Aucliiors, and tlie pro¬ 
posal to carry forward the yeMi's net profit to¬ 
gether Willi the profit ol ilie prcvioin years, 
nviking a total ol J.it. 2,398,851,40.3, were 
adopted unanimously. 

One of the Ibrectots having reined, the 
Meeting next fixed the number of Direcrors for 
1966 at nine and confirmed Dr liim.-irino Ciurgo- 
Salicc in olTice. 

It was further resolved to distribute 1,698,883 
new shares, ranking for dividend as from 
Janiiarv 1, 1966, to shareholders in the propor¬ 
tion of 6 new shares for every 100 old shares 
held, by the transfer of 1,685,280 sliares from the 
existing Bonus shares available to share¬ 
holders " account and the purchase in the mar¬ 
ket of the balance of 13,603 shares, using tor tlie 
latter purpose a small part of the net protil 
ascertained and carried lorwaid. 

At a Board ineetinu imniediatelv afterwards 
I)r Gurgs^-Salice was conlinned ui the ortice ol 
IX'puiy C'bairman. 

With a view to illiisuaiing for shareholders who 
did not attend tlu* Meeting, the (.'oinpany's worl 
during its first SO years, and in ordci to iionoui 
the memory of Riccurdo Gualino, it was resolved 
lo .send all shareholdcr.s, free <»f charge, ilu- 
special publication on RuiTiianca. 

Subsfijuenily, in I'xtraoidinarv Sessitm. the 
('hairm^in outlined the uciiiucul and economic 
reasons why the progiumine (o integrate the 
Company's astivines should be promptly adopted, 
reasons winch involve an appreciable increase 
in the production capacity of certain plants at 
(Xgliaii. 'Fhe higher output which will thus 
be obtained is aheadv spoken lor, Rumi.anca hav¬ 
ing received offers ol puieh.ise coveting a large 
number of years. 

After the ('.hairman had explained the criieiia 
on which the ratio of bond conversion had been 
based, the programme submit led by the Board 
was adopted, and it was resolved unanimously: 

1. te auihori.se the Board of Directors to issue, 
lu the most opiHsrtune inomeni and in one 
or several lots, 6 per cent 2()-year bonds of 
a total ol l.it, 12.l)0()m. convertible into 
ordinary Rumianca sitarcs rs from the 
fourth year and for a total ol ten years, in 
the proportion of 7 sliares for every Lit. 
10.000 worth of bond durim;. the first five 
years, and ol o shines for every Lit. 10,000 
worth of bonds dm mg ihc following live 
years. 

2. to increase the Compauv’s rupnal fiom Lii. 
30,000m. up to a m.ivmnim of Lit 
38,506,800,000 by tlie issue of up to 
8.506,800 ordinary shares to be alloired 
exclusively to bondholders foi the convei- 
sion of their bonds. 

Shareholders will have an option on the con¬ 
vertible tvond.^. which will be reserved for this 
purixi'.e, 


The tenth Annual General Meeting of Brown 
Bayley Limited w'.as held on May 12th at Aiter- 
cliffc, Sheffield. Mr J. W. Carton, JP (the chair¬ 
man), presiding. 

The following is the statement by the chair¬ 
man which had been circulated witli the report 
and accounts: 

Tlie Accounts now presented cover ihe twelve 
months ended December 31, 1965. The Profit 
and Loss Account shows a balance after tax ut 
4‘358,046, but cannot be compared with the 
Xi244,36.3 in 1964 owing to the change in the 
basis of taxation in the last Finance Act, 1965. 
The F’irv-il Dividends receivable from the Sub¬ 
sidiary Companies have been provided for gross 
and tlie Final Dividend payable to Shareholders 
is also provided gross. 

Your Directors have pleasure therefore in 
recommending a Final Dividend of 12* per cent 
(fr^m which rax will fall to be deducted and will 
be accounted for to the Inland Revenue). This 
together wiih the Interim Dividend of 5 per cent 
less tax, already paid, makes a total for the year 
ol \1\ per Lcm, which is the same as 1964. 

sllllSini \HY ( OMPVMIS 

The Hoffmunn Manufacturing Co. Ltd.: 
During 1965 this C.onipany cspeiienccJ more 
difficult trading conditions ; increased competi¬ 
tion. particularly Irom abroad, affected selling 
prices ; salaries and w-ages. National Insurance 
and pension cuniribuiions rose, 'i'he decrease in 
demand for cunsumcr goods led to spare 
capacuy, bur the demand lor bearings lor use 
III die capital goods industry was generally main¬ 
tained. VC'liilsi the turnover increased compared 
w'lth the previous year, ii included more export 
sales at very low profit margins. 

It remains difficult to obtain new employees 
at the Chelmsfi>rd Works and the position at 
Stonehoiisc has become similar. The good labour 
relations at both W’orks have been built up by 
understanding and co-operation between the 
C'ompany and its employees ovei many years, 
and the opportunity is taken of emphasising that 
It is essential for the prosperity of the Gompany, 
and to a greater extent the nation, that employers 
and employees alike maintain a sense of propor¬ 
tion and continue to behave responsibly. 

The order position at this time is fairly satis¬ 
factory and includes an increased clement for 
aero engine bearings in which this Company 
has long specialised, being the foremost manu¬ 
facturer in the country ; these arc for delivery 
over a year or so. 

The extensive capital ie-equipment programme 
will be compleicd rhi> year and has taken longer 
than was aiuicipated due to delivery difficulties. 
The level ol capital expenditure in recent years 
has been c.xcepiionally high and the depreciation 
allowance should be sufficient for some years to 
meet their requirements in new ^lant. 

The change in the pattern of demand has re¬ 
sulted in stocks increasing and for the first time 
they liavc excess capacity which should help them 
to carry moirc stock sixes, avoid extensive over¬ 
time and have a more balanced economy. 

Reference ha^ been made previously to the 


importance they attach to their Training 
Schemes which in the main cover their needs 
for skilled personnel throughout this Group from 
operators and craftsmen to managers. It is anti¬ 
cipated that their arrangements will more than 
meet the standards to be laid down under the 
Industrial Training Act. 

Bearing in mind the country's economic diffi¬ 
culties and the possibility that the present w'age 
and price inflation may necessitate still further 
restrictions, it is hazardous to make a forecast 
about the future. However, they arc hopetul 
that the trading conditions of this Ck>mpany may 
show an improvement this year over the past 
year. 

The Accounts for this Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1965, are published as part 
of your Directors' Report and Accounts, and 
show a profit before taxation but after all other 
charges of £922,650 and compares with 
£1.331,484 for the previous year. Corporation 
and Overseas Tax absorbs £257,160 against tax 
of £456,458 in 1964, but the Income Tax to be 
deducted from the recommended Final Dividend 
will also be accounicd for to the Revenue in due 
ijoiir'*e. 'Fhc Mxarion charged in this vear's 
Accounts ha*, been reduced by the sum of 
£70,000, being an over-provision of tax in pre¬ 
vious years. The net profit of this Group is 
tliereforc £735,490 and compares with £875,1)26 
lor 1964. 

The Fin’ll Dividend recommended is 171 per 
cent (from which tax will fall to be deducted 
and paid over) w'hich with the Interim Dividend 
already paid of 71 per cent less tax makes a total 
Dividend of 2.5 per cent for the year, which is 
at the same rate as in 1964. 

BROWN RAYLtY S I I tl.S IIMH I O 

Ouipiii for the twelve mtmths ol 1965 was a 
record for the Company but the benefits of 
this increased turnover were offset by heavy cost 
increases and a higher depreciation charge. On 
those items within the Company's range of 
manufactura whosf maximum prices arc still 
controlled by the Iron and .Steel Board, mar- 
giihsl increases of approximately one per cent 
were granted in April, 1965, but these in no way 
covered the increa.sed charges which had to be 
paid for raw materials, fuel, labour and rates 
The increases authorised this month will go some 
way toward.s redressing this balance. 

Since the latter months of last year, demand 
for this Company's products has become very 
much less strong and this, coupled with the 
problems associated with increa.sed costs, makes 
it verv difficult to forecast 'results for the current 
year. 

The profits of the Company's South African 
Subsidiary were similar to the previous year, the 
present indications are that more difficult trading 
conditions will be experienced. 

Ancillary plant connected with the new 32 inch 
Blooming Mill continued'to be installed during 
tlie year and work on ilus proiect is now almoac 
cxnnpleted. The degassing unit will be com¬ 
missioned during the next few weeks. 

Various^ projects for future development have 
continued to be under review and it likclv 
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that the next scheme will be the modernisation 
and replacement of furnaces in the Company's 
Electric Melting Department. In this connec¬ 
tion you will have noted that your Company 
wai not named in the Government White Paper 
on steel nationalisation as an organisation to be 
taken over in the event of renationalisation of 
steel. The uncertainty which exists as regards 
the detailed intentions of the Government 
makes it difficult for your Board to plan ahead. 

The Accounts for this Company fur the year 
ended December 31, 1965. arc published as part 
of your Directors’ Report and Accounts and show 
a profitf after charging depreciation and Deben¬ 
ture Interest, including the profit of the South 
African CA>mpany, but before charging taxation, 
of ^,'562,239 compared with 4’652,035 for 1964. 

As a result of the change in the basis of taxa¬ 
tion brought about by the Finance Act. 1965, 
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the charge for taxation is not comparable with 
that of the previous year. Corporation Tax has 
been provided at 40 per cent compared witlt the 
combined rate of Income Tax and Profits Tax 
last year of 561 P«r cent but the Final Dividend 
has been provided gross as the Income Tax de¬ 
ductible therefrom will be accounted for to Iht 
Inland Revenue. 

The Final Dividend recommended is 12 per 
cent which, with the Interim Dividend of 7 per 
cent less la.x, already paid, will make a total 
distribution of 19 per cent for the year. 

I HE l ARNI.I'Y HOUSING ASSOCIATION tlT). 

The Association have again reduced the in¬ 
terest free loan by and the balance now 

outstanding is 

The report was adopted. 



POLLARD 

BALL & ROLLER BEARING CO. LTO. 

comprising 


POLLARD BEARINGS —ball and roller bearings. 
WHITEHOUSE INDUSTRIES —Philidas and other self¬ 
locking nuts, high tensile steel bolts, industrial fasteners. 
R. & J. DICK —mechanical power transmission equipment. 
Subsidiaries in Canada, France, U.S.A., W. Germany and 
distributors throughout the world. 


* Group trading profit for 1965 was £1,174,792 and the 
net profit £320,914. A maintained final dividend of 1 T/ 2 % is 
proposed, making 25% for the year. 

* Sales were in excess of those last year, but the increase 
was insufficient to cover the higher cost of manufacture. 

* Our programme of cost reduction to ensure the maximum 
utilisation of resources, coupled with technical progress in 
the development of new products, is unrelenting. 

* Steps to expand both the sales volume and our profit 
margins are beginning to bear fruit. 

* Subsidiary companies in France, Canada and the U.S.A. 
have been of great assistance in building up sales volume 
abroad. 

* Profits for the last three months of 1966 were £169,000. 
against, £234,000 for the first nine months. 

* This improved rate of profit has been substantially 
maintained in the first four months of 1966. 

* I expect profits in the current year to be increased 
sufficiently to maintain the rate of dividend and to retain a 
reasonable amount in the business, despite the heavier 
taxation we will have to bear. 

Highlights from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. John King. 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 

MR RICHARD VlABSl.tVS .STATIMINT 

Tfrir si.\iy-tiinth Annual General Meeting of 
Brown Rrothers Lid. was held at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpcxil Street, London, EC2, 
on May 17ih. 

Sir Riehard Yeabsley. CBE, JP. FCA, the 

Chairman, presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated siatemetit: 

The year under review has established a new 
level in Group sales, which rose by almost 
j(:2,000,0()() to a total of X27,S50,000. 

Although the increase in sales has enabled 
us to meet extra expenses, it is disiippointing 
not to be able to report a further increase in 
net trading profits, which for 1965 amounted 
to ^'1,244,000 compared with jCL260,000, a 
small decrease of X'lfi^OOO. 

Against this profii has to be charged Depre¬ 
ciation, .Mortgage Interest, Dirccior.s* Emolu- 
menrs, .Auditors' Rcmiincriuion, and the amount 
allocated to the Employees Profit Sharing 
Scheme, the total of these charges being very 
similar lo a year ago. 

After dediKiing these amounts and adding 
X!22,0t)0, the profit on realisaiion of sundiy assets 
whicJi compares wirli ^62,00(l last year, there 
remain’' u Grfnip iiei profit before taxation of 
/J865,62K. as against /y2S,()6() in 1964, a decrease 
ot it:62,4.32. 

After taxation there is a net profit for the 
Group of /^.414,506, of which L'9,8.^0 has been 
retained in the subsidiary companies, leaving a 
net profii of ^4ll4,67() to be dealt with in the 
Profit and Loss Appropriation Account of iJic 
Piircni Company. 

Your Directors recommend that from this 
prolit /Jl^O.fUH) be transferred to the fiencral 
Reserve, and after payment of the Preference 
dividend a final p.aymeni of 111. per cent (less 
tax; Ik* made on the issued Ordinary shares, 
vihicfi. with ibe interim distribution of 3] per 
cent makes a total of 15 per ecni for the year, 
the same rate as last year, 

1 have already icferied to the record sales of 
the year and 1 am Mire you will be pleased to 
he.ii that increased sales weie achieved in all 
sec lions of I he biisijiess, 

'Pliose ilepariments of the business attached 
to the Aut'Mn mve and 'I'mispoii Indiistiles have 
again shewn an excellent increase in sales. 

Although the Twle Industry as a whole can¬ 
not yet lepon anv incretise in the level of sales, 
It is s:nis|,K t'>ry to report that small increases 
have been achieved bv ibis division. 

('.olldlllon^ in the Radio Industry have been 
djflicult during Mie year but, nevertheless, a 
lurrlur impiovemeni in sales was achieved. 
I'urlluT increases can also be reported from our 
T'lecirical Divi'inn, in particular in the sale of 
elecirical domestic appliances. 

Your t^impany’s policy in opening distribution 
points uherever they arc needed lias been con¬ 
tinued and a further two Specialised Service 
Branches became operational during the year, 
and more will be opened in 1966. 

While sales in the first three months of the 
year have been most satisfactory, and increases 
have been achieved in all sections of the busi¬ 
ness, it is difficult to predict the course of 
trading for the next nine months. 

The report was adopted. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


ANNUAL <;i:neral meeting 


The one hundred and twcniy-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of Legal and General Assur¬ 
ance Socu^ty LimUed was held at Temple Court, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, EC:4, on 
Wednesday, May 11, 1966. At the commence¬ 
ment of the meeting the Qiairman, the 
Rt Hon Viscount Hureourt* KCMG, OBE, 
Nald: 

Our first busiticbs is to receive .inJ consider 
the Report and Accouiu.<3 for the year ended 
Deccmbei 31, 1965, which have already been 
circulated to you together vvkIi iny Staiumem lo 
the sharelioldcrs. In vkw of recent press com¬ 
ments and letters from sirareholdcrs, however, ii 
ll clear that there are a number ol‘ misunder- 
somdrngs of the situation of the Society. I will 
now' do my best, if I may. to clear the e up and 
put matters in their true perspective. 

On March 30ili the Directors aiuiounced that 
at the Annual General Meeting they would 
recommend the payment to shareholders of a 
final dividend for the year 1963 of 2s. 6d. per 
share (the same as in 1964) less income tax. 
making a total for the year of 5s, per share, 
w'hich was the same as the dividend paid sinee 
the last valuation three years ago. The an¬ 
nouncement included a shon esplanaiion regard¬ 
ing the total surplus in the file and other long 
term funds, the ct^st of bonuses, the transfer 
to the Profit A Loss Account, attd mo t im* 
poTMntly, figures rclaiiiip to the gre.nly increased 
cost required to provide the same amount of 
dividend because ol the lieavy new ti\ charge 
imposed on dividends by the l-iiiance Act 196.'^. 
It was also Htnicd that to help meet the 'iicuarion 
the Directors had transferrexl to Profit & Loss 
Account a sum of 4.1'm. being a pan ol p^eviou^ 
surpluses standing to the *.rcd.i ot the Sucieiy’s 
iiucrnal reserve. 

This course of action was received by the 
public with some dismay and an inimedi-ite 
reaction that whatever the luidcrlyirtg difliculties 
might be, the dividend should have been in¬ 
creased. The price of the StK iery's shares on 
the Stock Uxcitangc fell Ivcavily and to-day stand 
at 46 17.S 6d. at which price iluy yield 3.6 per 
cent. 

There was much criticism in the press, most 
of which failed altogether to nienium the all 
imponani limitation impased by the cost of 
dividend - paid gro^s instead ol net, as previously. 

Mav I, therefore, please remind everyone rh.ii 
nt the Annua! (icncral Meeting a year ago I 
iirade clear what we feared would happen as a 
result ot iltis particular Act. 'I’lifsc fears have 
now been unhappily reah tcd. Vi'hnt 1 smd wa^ 
this • 

“So ffir as shareholder^ are concerned, how¬ 
ever, the effect may be tar ^nearer, 'rtic new' 
provisions will increase ilie cost of a given 
rate of dividend though at pre^-ent 1 cannot 
say how much that extra cosi v ill be. In the 
past, the effetrtive cost to rlic Society has been 
the amottRt of dividends paid net of income 
tu at the standard rate, in future we shall 
additionally have to hand over to tlw Inland 
Revenue income lix deducted from dividends 
instead of, as ia die past, ustof this amotont as 
a^.diedU against the Society’s own mcome tax 
llibilitv. There w'ill, however, be a limited 


rclicU liie extent of which i^ not Jt present 

calc ulu hie. “ 

This statement was widely publicised by the 
Society at the time. 

1 think it right to state this igain for the 
record, and also to stress chat the tax situation 
must be fully appreciated It w.is not of our 
making and the serious conscqucnce> should not 
in some inexplicable way be attributed to the 
management ol the Society’s affairs. It goes 
without saying, of course, that the Directors and 
I share the disappointmciu of shareholders at 
the adverse efl'cet w'hicli it has had on the capital 
value of Legal and General shares. 

If there had been no change in the taxation 
system the Directors would not have had any 
diflkulty in recommending an increased dividend 
without having to make any transfer from In¬ 
ternal reservea. In fact, we have had to make 
such a transfer, of 4Hm., to enable us to main¬ 
tain the same rate of dividend under the new 
taxation system. Your Directors regarded this 
transfer in the exceptional circum.'Unccs as en¬ 
tirely juMifiable, but they could not reg.ird as 
iustinjble.any further translcr for ilic purpose of 
increasing the dividend. 

The market in ihe past has been disposed to 
attribute n special growth faciw to Legal and 
General .share, and .it times 1 fc:ir wiihout full 
regard lo the facts of the Society’s business as 
reguUiily published and explained. I’.ven my 
very clear warning last year oi chlluiiliies to 
come hid no noticeable effect on .sli.iie price-. 
.11 the time. 

A number ol enqujnc/. have been received 
about the amount of tranked income available 
to help witli the cost of tax charged on divi¬ 
dends. The position here is that the Society's 
total iiiLome from interest, dividends, rents, etc., 
is stated in the Accounts for 1965 lo be 443m. in 
that year. Of this approximately 16 per cent is 
franked income. Under the openrion of rhe 
Finance Act soriK* iwo-lhirds of ihrs goes ro the 
Annuity Fund and has tu be dealt w'ith wholly 
within this Fund. Some one-ihird goes to the 
Life Fund where the benefit is absorbed in the 
taxation ol that Fluid, except as regards the 
shareholders' priiportion W'hicli last year was 
appro.Kimaicly 23 per cent. It is only iliis small 
part which is available for relief in the Profit & 
Loss Account together, of course, with the very 
small elemcni which relates to shareholders 
and other non-life funds. If our franked income 
had been greater, the proportion available in 
the Profit & Loss Account would still remain 
very small under the present interpretaiion. 

The exclusion from franked income of re¬ 
venues from our property invesinoents is, in the 
circumstances, no more than a miuimal dis¬ 
advantage and does not detract from thevr very 
real value to the Society. 

These methods of dealing wiih franked income 
in a proprietary life office arc being strongly 
questioned with the authorities as being most 
inequitable for such office^ and T still remain 
hopeful that some concessions may be obtained. 

It is, of course, a completely new situation and 
a complete change from the past that we should 
have franked inconae ” as defined and regulated 
in the Finance Act. 

May I now turn to another aspect of our 


results whUh has given rise to some mis-appre- 
hoiaion. It is the argument that quite apart from 
tax there has been a diminutton in true auri^s 
available for shareholders from 45,200^000 in 
1962'to 45,040,000 in 1965 and that this adverse 
trend may continue with die re.sult that tliere 
may be little hope of an increase in dividend 
even after the next valuation. 

It is quite correct that tliere is a marginal 
decrease in the balance transferred to Profit & 
Loss, after provision for the cost of bonuses, 
and the amount to be carried forward in the 
funds. The amount which actually went to¬ 
wards the provision of dividends at the end of 
1965 as compared with the end of 1962 was, 
in fact, effectively greater, because in 1963, 42m. 
of the balance on the Profit & l.oss Account 
WAS capitaliaed; but 1 appreciate that the view 
to which I rftfer is based on tlu* two figures wliich 
I have lust quoted. The 1962 to>tal was still 
influenced by the high proportion of non-profit 
business on our books; but it has been made 
clear fur some years that it was essential in a 
very compeiiilve business “ to move lo a policy 
mere directed to wiih-prolit activities, which 
we regard as all impartant, since our future 
goes hand in hand with the imtlslaotion of our 
pcilrcyholdcrs.” I am quoting here the actual 
words u->ed by my predecessor the laic 
Mr W. B. L. Barrington ten years ago. 

Our vjry laiye pension business has also had 
n big influence on rhe trends wrchhi our Funds, 
h had for years been very largely on a non- 
prol'ii basi-,. generating a free surplus, but post¬ 
war developments and ihc 1956 Finance Act 
tiar.iformed the world of occupational pension 
schemes which were thereafter in viriually like 
for like competition with sell-administered 
funds. Insured schemes in a short space of 
years had perforce to swing ro profit sharing 
ba^C' of one kind or another because employers 
naturally demanded the bc.st terms available. 
Wc retained the greater part of our business in 
this new situation and I am glad to say that this 
class of business siill makes a contribution to 
surplus but on a diminished scale. Here agriin 
I must draw' your attention to the faa that tliis 
was explained in detail in my Ktatemen-t to the 
.shareholders after the 1959 valuation when I 
dwelt at Iciigih on the consequential diminution 
in surpluses available for distribution to share¬ 
holders. 

In other statements I have frequently spoken 
of the threat to our pension business from the 
subsliiution ol benefits under national schemes. 
This danger siill exists. Because of it we h.sve 
in the last decade deliberately souglu a faster 
expansion of ordinary life business, as a balance 
to our already large penwion business. 

In ibc kisi MX years wc have been almost um 
successful in AuNtijIia and perhaps during ihe 
last iriennium, even ovcr-su^ccssful in the United 
Kingdom, especially in 1964. Such develop- 
nrtent is an expemive business at ihc time it 
taken place and gives rise to a strain in the valua¬ 
tion in the short term eves though it leads to 
a growth in profits in the longer term. It is 
difficuh to avoid this burden of expense at a 
time when everyone is becoming more and more 
equity minded and is constantly seeking forms 
of saviag which it is hoped will keep pace with 
inflation. 
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It would be tmpoHsible for me to toreoHR, 
or to ask our experts to attempt to foxccasi, 
what might result from our next valuation. All 
I can say is that every factor which can be influ> 
enced to adjust the content and volume of busi¬ 
ness will be carefully watched by the Directors 
with the object of increasing the surplus as 
well as offsetting the heavy new tax charge. 

Another criticism by the p^c^s and also by a 
few shareholders has been that the Dirccio-rs 
deliberately gave nnorc lo policyluUders out of the 
toral surplus than they should have done, and 
that the balance bhould have been more heavily 
weighted in favour of the shareholders. The con¬ 
clusion naturally drawn is ibnt if this had 
happened the dividend could have been incren ed 
despite the additional heavy n\ burden. 

I have already spoken ol f!ie nejessity lo re¬ 
start with-prolii business in 195*1. Over u pei iinl 
of years we had to so order our alfairs ihai we 
could compote more fully with other form*, of 
saving. Since this decision was taken ilie 
Society has built a large and \erv satisfactory 
with-prolit business in both the ordinary life and 
in the pensions field, and in the view of ilte 
Board, this has been in the besi inrere-t of the 
Society and, therefore, of the sharelndders. The 
Directors allocate for bonuses that sum which 
they feel U not only fair biu is also necessary to 
maintain our business. When I say maintain 
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bu<;Mio«f; 1 must point one lo sharehoMm chat 
unlciis our bonuses are competitive, wc shall 
not only fail to get new business biu shall very 
rapidly lose business already on the books. 
WirhoiK insuraxioe business there would be no 
profi.Ts and without profits there would be no 
dividends. Wc have, in fact, adopted rates^of 
bonus which wc think adequate to aibract the 
business which w'c must do for the future benefit 
of the Sorwv but not by any means at the 
highest rales declared by other ollice*!. In short, 
'he nmoiim of surplus which is allocated to 
bonus is 10 a large extent determined by market 
considerations and the Directors arc limited in 
ihtir freedom of decision in tha^i respect. They 
have noi favoured policy-hrdder. by nlloting to 
ilicm profits which could equally well have ^en 
disirihiiTcd U) shareholders. 

I rcgrci 10 say that the 1966 nudgoi gives us 
no e\peiinii«in of nv'.jor reliefs in taxation but 
our ^llon^! rcpresetiiaiions to the CTovcrnmeni 
on the many matters which adversely affect us 
will, of course, be continued, 'rhe small con¬ 
cession that ihe rate of capital gains tax in the 
Life bund reserved for policyholders shall be 
limited 10 30 per cent merely puts us in the 
same position as Investment Companies and Unit 
'I'rusts. 1-ar from receiving any real relief we 
appetir now to be faced by the Budget with the 
new Seleciivc Employment Tax which will 
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•hnoat oerminly oneen for ilie Soeiecy an gdded 

net liability in each year of the order of a 
quarter of a million pounds. 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, may I say that 
I do not take it as inevitable that the present rate 
of dividend is virtually fixed for the next three 
years and perhaps, as some of our criiics have 
siiggeHtt'd, for an even longer period. I sincerely 
hope that this will not be the case, and I furtlicr 
repeat my assurance that all factors will be care¬ 
fully watched and controfled, with the object of 
niigmcoiiing the surplus as well as offseiiing of 
the heavy new thx charge. 

Over the vears to conic wc have every ile«Hon 
to think that the piotitubiliiy of the fund^ will 
grow, fi;r the benefit of sharcholded’s and policy- 
holdcis iilike. 

The Directors* Report and Accounts were 
adopted .and all other bu'.ine.>s on the agenda 
was nansacicd, including the appriual of a final 
dividend for 1965 of 2s. 6d. per share. 'Fhc 
meeting pa'«scd the resnhuion that each of the 
shares oi' 5s. each, fully paid, in the capital of 
the Siiciciy be siib-diviJcd ij;to five shares of 
I', each fully paid, with effect from June 6, 
!% 6 . 

The nicciing concluded wiot ’he passing of 
a vote of thanks to ilie Chainnar., Dircuior«» and 

staff. 



The folkiwing is a summary of ihe Annual 
Report for the financial year 1965, pic.senicd 
by lire Board of The East Asiatic Company 
Limited at the C/)mpany\ Annual General 
Meeting in Copenhagen on April 14tli. 

The favourable world trading conditioiis 
experienced in 1964, weakened somewliat 
during the past year, and at the s;unc time 
tlic coMsideraWe rise in costs, which was par¬ 
ticularly marked in this coumry, caused par¬ 
ticipation in foreign trade lo yield less 
satisfactory results in miny cases. In addi¬ 
tion, the tightening of credits, Jusiifinhly 
introduced in many countries, in order to 
combat infiaiionary undcjiicie'', is limiting 
turnover. 

However, thanks to its diversified inter¬ 
national structure. The iiasi Asiatic Ckinipany 
was only affected by this to a minor extent, 
and it has been possible in 1965, in addition 
to a continued expansion and modernisation 
of the fleer, to accomplish several new, im¬ 
portant ifwks, particularly in the industrial 
aphere. These mainly comprise investments 
in North America and Europe, w'hcreas in the 
so-called developing countries the otherwise 
traditional efforts of the Company regrettably 
had to be restricted somewhat, inter alia as a 
result of political conditions. 

Skipping Depertmeni: Generally speak¬ 
ing, the freight market continued to improve 
during 1965, which, coupled with the addi¬ 
tion of new tonnage and continued rationali¬ 
sation, has produced a considerably better 
gross result although still leaving insuflkient 
margin for adequate depreciation on costly 
ncwbuildinga, 

The past year has also brought some iiii- 
provement in the tanker uraihe, but the luu- 


THE EAST ASIATIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(\ktieselskahcl Del Oslasiatiske Kompagiii) 

COPENIIAtilN, DENMARK 

linuoi large increase in new tonnage stUl has oi kr. 6,308^)004000. 

an unfortunate effect on the market. Fimncial: As a result of greatly increased 

Troih and Industrial Departtm^rs : The activity within the Company'.s various spheres 

Company's importation to Europe of over- of operation, including particulariy itidustrial 

seas uMumaJities, mainly produce such as enterprises at home and abroad, as well as 

coffee, tobacco, rice, oil-sccds, grains, oil- ilie current expansion of the CiOmpany's fleet, 

cakes as well as grey cloth and synthetic which entails a need for very cxten.sive capital 

yarns, often takes place under heavily flue- investments, it was resolved at an E.xira- 

titating market conditions, and is also fre- ordinary Gtncral Meeting on June 2, 1965, 

quentjy exponed to government in ervention to increase the Company*a .hIuk capital by 

which affecis prices and makes marker assess- 75 million kroner to 150 million kroner, 
meni diliitult. How^ever, de^-piie this the ltES(l4.TS AND DIVIOGNO 

Import Department has had a satisfactory Thtiomt rawliofttiarinancialyttar IWSmaybunminariMd 
luraovcr atid pnrfh in 1965. 

The K^pori Departmem continues to Shi... siO&t,7U,, 

ac\dop ui close contact with ^ortaat i! 

Danish and foreign industrial undertakings Divid«ndv from inveiimenn m " 

and is constantly adjusting itself to the chang- TnIX 

iiig pattern of trade. . . ii.ao|,V50 52 

A considerable effort has continued lo be 

made by the Industrial Depanmem to pro- ims ifucrcM .md firu'nnc Eyp«nies 7,aiM7i.75 

mote tlie Ckimpany's induatrial iniere.^ts both i 5 ?,ni 3 it^ 

in Europe and overseas, including the From wK^h n no h» deducted: 

developing countries. Office iind Kr. 

The Company's Overseas Branches: In Oveneat Branehei 88,307,399.39 

several coiuitrics the Company’s branches Attocamm fee iex« ... io.y9a.4i5.15 

have had lo work under unfavourable —L-J- 

polil ical and economic condition,, but thanks 0 .»r«i«»n. “iwvsi iw 

to earnings in other areas the oi’crull financial --- 

result is satisfactory. Bnisnee brouflu forward from la»t year 717^1547.29 

PoriKtpaiiou in other Companies : Returns -—- 

from investments to kr 12 803,951 “ 

compared with kr. 9,873,995 in the prCMOUS account* as follows : Paymont to tho tharidiotders of a divi- 

**®''** P*** ^ ^ shares, and of half tfiis divt- 

y ^ sharw. jn all Kr, I3.S0OJOOO.DO ; peynnent 

Turnover : fhe turnover of the Gompany to chogoerd.Henegtns Olreccorc and Employeetaffi amount 

and its Overseas Branches amounted to i 

1 ..Ann r 3 /kn J,- die SttwtorvKeswVe Fund, Kr. 1,000,000.«) to the Pension 

kr. 4,005,000,000, to which may be added Fund, Kr. IgOOXIOOigO to she Ineufoisco Funfl^ and 

that of the Company’s subsidiaries Kr. 1 . 000 , 000 . 00 » the Fxira Depreciation Fund lor Suitd- 

kr. 2,30.34100^, «r a total turnover for 1965 
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The results obtained in the first 
^>post-merg 0 r year give cause of 
satisfaction to the Algemene 
Bank Nederland. The business 
showed an important growth; 
the balance sheet total 
increased by sixteen percent. 


In the Netherlands the bank’s 
network of branch offices was 
extended by sixteen. 

The General Meeting of 
Stockholders held on 
April 22.1966 declared for 1965 
a dividend of 14 percent. 


oonftolidtilvd balanoc tliwM m at 31«t Otcvmbcr 19fi5 (after allocation pf profit) 

LIABILITiaS I965 1964 

rAnn.li 1 nn,7f»oooo f 700 000 

R,.!„vva j/‘soooooo jvo.oooooo 

Lojna I 8o? ? /□ I tb VoS.b.'b 

Tiitin dnpoBiia 00 J 77'^ 1 JV 5‘J4 007 

Siivmqi iuxourita ''0'* r»0,li4? Ci’/MHb > 7^17 

Crediiora 7,000,100 77tj a.I'O / bJO b41 

Ai <,fnl.inco«i 4 J 18 I VOl 70 I 

Oivtilp'id iv'.< oiii'it JO0/0 700 jyov*i'r>o 

Undiwidod prolH l,lb9,97tl J,J44,lriO 

Ow-ifanlees ishuocI ( 447.!i43 0r)0 (»;r/7.fl39,000) 


Crtih ifi h.ind bal«innr»^ With other bunks and »TK>n<»y at calf f 201.817,570 f 340,485,946 


iipasjty bill'D 

Short torrn louns to pubi ^ uuthoiitieS 
B :i‘’ rr-i’.-.v,,lj!.* 

B il.*ni p*? with foreign banks 
SL*'..jfitirtS 

Ad', itu’ps .‘jguinst i,ollcii('r-il of stock'^ and bundi 
Dtiblor s 

Invpslnii'fits (irriuihfig .id.iini pf.) 

Prenniit-t, 


823,739.542 
694,240431 
305,064.576 
832.436.362 
196,551.414 
211 01)5,702 


805.088.939 

469.370,962 

377,303.201 

621.026.673 

202.887.412 

202.559.939 


3,727,825.7‘-i6 2,029 443.296 


19.127 795 
’/,010.000 


15.168,663 

7,010.000 


• 

f t),':iV3,8b8,l88 

1 5,6/7. 184, i:n 



f 6.573,868.188 

f 5,672,184.131 

1 consolidttted profit and losti account for the yeer 1965 

EupnnauR 

ConliibuiKir'‘i to pL'n-iion limda 

III / 175.305 

1') 163 749 

2.'l 1 (•3,0/4 

1 J22Cf^1 901 

9.675 581 

23 269,73/ 

‘ linclw 
C 1)111. 
Inlrii- 

'iif'*d pinfit .IS ;it 3Kl D” 
Illusion .ind pr jl'l (.ii •..<( 
'HI .Old OKI fiiingu 

,i*rnlv‘r f,l ili<* prfvioiis yt:ar f 1,344.150 
.iiili.'b bold 73 760.429 

148.229,418 

f 1,555,670 
69,322,186 
137,093 420 

Rndiii lion of pfomu;***; and invnntuiy diccounU 
lolal ftiolil bi'loiu lehcrvaliony 

5 58 V.931 
4/.J52,J78 

5,591,.15/ 

45.4 1 l.l'iOO 






f 773,:i41,99/ 

I 2.07,9 /1,276 



f 223.341,997 

I 207.971,776 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 


(General Bank of the Netherlands) 

(NeUeiiunditc.hQ Muddi.*! Mjulr^i'fMppij L)c Tweniuche Bank) 


Head Offit'P Arrietercfam, 32 FlrannlmH m the Npihnrl.inds M.i(.4yfMa, 

5 'ri'fM t'.ikibictn, Hon<j t^oiKj, Itpan, 11 t>aiu>ii, 5tiuih Aiabi'i, Kt*ny4 Itiiizam.i, Ug.<nd4 

and USA, .Nmw York* 

Altiluliuns in Qioal BiiUin, Gihralltir Belgium Swr't/**flund, Surinam, rma^iio, Aruba. Bon.iiri*, li j 
A“’.Of-i,il»*cl bank-; in Arg**Mlina Fiance,Morocco Urugufiy. 

Foprr*aenlalivir in the f bdnral Republic of Germany il3in>'4»<l(ii)rf) 



TAYLOR WOODROW 




LIMITED 

Mr. Frank Taylor. Chairman reports 

RECORD EARNINGS IN 1965 

The Queen's Award to Industry for 1966 has been 
conferred on the Company in recognition of the 
export and technological achievement of Taylor 
^|SCXJ|F Woodrow (Building Exports) Ltd. and Taylor 
Woodrow Construction Ltd. respectively. 

^ Group profit before taxation and depreciation for 1965 was /;4,139,720 
compared with £3,329,533 in 1964 — a new record. 

^ Dividends distributed for the year 1965 were 1.'- per share the same as 
for 1964. In September 1965 the Company paid an anniversary bonus of 
3d. per share. 

^ Turnover of the Group, excluding associated companies, for 1965 was 
£65 million against £58 million in 1964. 

In the export field, the turno\^cr of buj’idings sold overseas showed a 
significant increase over the previous year. 

^ Agreements have been signed in various overseas countries for the 
commercial exploitation of iht Taywood Pilcmastcr, our silent pile 
driving machine. 

^ Proiects on hand at home and overseas cover a wide range of building, 
civil and mechanical engineering work. In the nuclear sphere, progress 
continues at Sizcwell, Suffolk and Wylfa, Anglesey. 

^ The need for profitable growth is continually being considered and 
stressed by the management. 


CIMCNTS I.A 1 ARGE 

PARIS 

The rollmvinp art* extracis from information 
Mjbuiitted to ilic annual shareholders mcciin" 
held in Pari*' on May 4, 1966, under the chair- 
riianship ot Mr Marcel Demonque. 




1965 

1964 

Totjl sliipMienls ot the 

Croup 

M T 

9.446,000 

9.o:s?,ooo 

Shipments (Ciments 
Lafarge only) 

M T 

5,524.000 

5.234.000 

Sales all products 

M El 

5. 511,6 

482.7 

Net oiuningb after 

Income tax 


28.4 

24 T 

Expenditures on Fixed 

Assets 


94,0 

53,4 

Depreciation on Fixed 

Absutb 


49.9 

47.2 

Current and Long Term 

Debt 


264.4 

184 2 

Shareholders' Eq'jilv 

„ 

392.2 

378 7 

GroSb dn/idend per share 

Fis 

7.0 

7.0 

In order to match 

the 

cement consumption 

increase torccasi by 

the 

V^''- French 

Plan, die 


Company will boost its production capacity to 
6,900,000 M.T. per year in 1967 and 8,000.000 
M.T, in 1971. E.xpendiiures on Fixed Assets 
and Invesimenis in 1966, will be financed in pan 
by a 100 M. Frs. debentures issue on the French 
market. 

'Mie plaster subsidiarie.s will start producin.^ 
plasterboard this year in partnership with 
National Gypsum Company, in a new plant 
under construction at Carpentras. The paper 
and packaging are developing their operations in 
association with Union Camp Corp. In Canada, 
the new Montreal plant of Lafarge Cement 
Quebec Ltd., will start production in the summer 
of 1966, with a total investment of Can.$ 35 A4 : 
Lafarge Cement of North America Ltd. will 
double the capacity of its Vancouver (B.C.) plani 
this year, . 
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BAKER PSRKINS 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 



Extnictfi from the Review by the Chuirrmin. 
Mr. A. Ivor Baker. C.B.I ., J.P., M.A., 
for (he year ended .^I\i Dci.'cmber. 1065. 


PiHar Holdiiigs repoi 
signifieantly higlier 
level of profits 

fNtRhlM $TATfMCNT IsIftS 6 


Sales and profits for ihc group have reached a new high IcncI. fhis was 
eniirely due lo a run her subsdiniial increase in o\crsciis earnings, which 
increased from .11,002,000 lo 11,71.5,000. Sales (o customers loiallcd 
£28,168,000, an increase of 11.9“# over the previous year's ligiirc of 
125.180.000. Profit before taxation of £2.106.000 represcnis an Mwre.isc 
in Ihc raiio of prolii to capital employed from 13.4"*. to I6.r’«, a welcome 
improscniciu. 

r or taxation reasons the directors declared a second interim ordinary 
dixidend, which was paid on l.^th March |666, in lieu ofilie fmal dixuleiul 
which vyould normally he paid in .lune. This made a total disinbuiion of 
2 3d per £1 unit of ordinary stock (i 1.25"*) for 1965, ihr same as 1964. 
I’nited Kingdom 

The group's largest inxcslmcnis in the United Kingdom are in Baker 
Perkins L.imited. and m the tiirce companies comprising the wiapping 
and packaging machinery group, t'orgiuve. Rose and Job Day. I he lailer 
ti>geiher made a useful CiMiinbuiion to prolils and l orgrovc in p.uheular 
continued its noieworili^ achievement in exporting of its lumoxcr. 
Baker Perkins Limned had a less sueecssl'til year, partly owing u> the 
conskiciahle cosi-^ of dexelopnieni work ami of additional sialf engaged 
«>n new' piojccis. paiticul.uly in ilie punting machinery dix ision now 
established at Peterborough. 

Measures of rationalisation and rcm-ganisation eonlinuc lo he iindcr- 
laken in Baker Perkins I imiled and other companies in the Unned King¬ 
dom. Reseaivh uiul dexclopmcnl oi new' ideas and maehincs, paiiicularly 
for increased aiiloniaiinn continues to demand more and more of the 
group’s resources <4’men and money. Wc serxe a wide range ol indtisiries 
as well as a xaiicty of processes wilhiii them and results depend on eeo- 
nomie as xvell as technical success. 

Kxportx 

Baker Perkins II. xporls) Limited handles the iwcrseas sales <'f bakery, 
biscuit, chocolate and eonfcciioncrv and wiapt>ing and packaging 
machinery and Iasi year It achieved a record lurnoxcrol exports fiom this 
country of C4,000,()00. Adding to this the other types of cipiipmcni ex¬ 
ported drrecll) by oihei subsidiaries, total espoits leaehed 1^,891 000 or 
3.3’« of Ihc (xulpul of the United Kingdom factories. This figure was oxer 
£5<K),0(M) higher than last year. 

Once again Baker Pci kins Inc. l.'.S.A. surpassed all prcviixus achieve- 
metils with total sales of !i*>25,279,000and profit befoie tax of 1i.3.470,(MKk 
and after tax of lil,8?6.000. This outstanding performance ma<»e a major 
contribution lo the results of the group as a whole. 

Xfcf Futuft 

I find it more difficult than usual to forecast the outcome of the present 
year. The impact of the Cioxernmcnfs prices and incomes pidicy on the 
bread baking industry Iasi autumn resulted in a not unexpceicd hcMiation 
to proceed with planned capital expenditure upon major new plants. It is 
expected that this siiitalion will prove to be of a temporary nature but, 
until rcsoix ed. i l w i 11 hax c! t s ciTcci u pon t he prof i i s of Baker Perk i n s I i m i ted. 
Present forecasts show that a reasonable overall profit should result, 
but it i,s already apparent that it will be significanily leas ilian ihe record 
kvcl achieved in 1965. 


Salient figures I’rom the accounts:— 

1965 

l*>64 


£ 

£ 

Sales lo customers 

28,167,719 

25,180,467 

Profii before taxation 

2,106,342 

1,6.59,481 

Profit after taxalion aitributable 
lo sitK'kholders of the company 

1,026,897 

674,444 

Gross ordinary dividend 

IJ.25% 

11.25% 



BAKER PERKINS HOLDINGS LIMITED 


Tho unaudited foitiHa of the PiWar Group fbr the hoH yeat i ndod 
31 si January. 1066, are as follows : 



fl.Jf Y(«.ir 

/ Hi/O 1 

XV ,r 
' luitfi 

1 < Jih'/. . 


€ 

f 

Profit before Taxation 

734.733 

1.761 519 

Ti/xation 

283,766 

404.537 

Profit after Taxation 

450.067 

696 982 

Attributable lo ouisidn SltateholdGis 

III Subsidiiiiy Companies 

fO.806 

12C.067 

Profit attributable to PilUir 
Oldinary Sivareholders 

370,161 

C70 721 


Co .?0tfi M/inh. 10CG an hitrr'm Dtvi/fonii of /'> /}<"» iv; v 

OaiJ on Jf> h'fG 629 sharoK ,imoontiit^ to L l^i/.OO'o > fwr 
Jufuctio/i of nn onic tox ot 8:> Jtf m tho /. 


Mr. G. E. Borrett's Statement 

f ;im plad to icport thiit, despite the many difficulties i?nd in- 
err ased cost.s winch orn currently affecting all business activities, 
p.irticiil.irly in the United Kingdom, the consolidated sales and 
nri profits of the Pillar Group for the first six month* <end«L!d 
31st January, 1966) of the present financial year are at a signrfi- 
cantly higher Itfvel than last year, as predicted in my Statement 
is.sued in November, 1965. Subject to unforeseen events we now 
expect that the profits for the second half of the year should l>e 
at a no less satisfactory level. 

Tiuding activity has generally been high for virtually all units oi 
the Group but this has been pariiculariy so for our importarir 
aluminium semi-fabricating, fabricating, surface finishing and 
distributing interests both in the United Kingdom and Canada. 
Moreover, since the end of the half year there are indications of 
an improvernont in margin* ingui aluminium trades as a rea^lf of 
a better balance internationally between supply of aftd demand 
for the metal. This is a beneficial trend which appear*,likely to j 
continue, for ^me time to come. ^ 

The "Special difficulties of mbvee to nteW premi*i6;^ ‘^he J 
re-design of products and delays on building sites, referred to in f. 
my Statement of November, 1965. continued in the latter half of ; 
1965 to affect Architectural Aluminium Limited ("Archital") in % 
which Pillar has a 50 per cent. Interest. NaverthalaBt, Archital's : 
management have indicated that they expect a aubaianiiai im- ^ 
provement in the calendar year 1966 from the level of losses . 
which have affected the company to 31st December, 1966, i' 
despite continuing delays in being able to start work on site m | 
the cose of three very large contracts. We continue to be confi- 
dent in the future of Architaf^, 

On the information presently available, it does not appear that ■ 
the new selective employment tax, introduced in the Budget this I 
month, wifi materially affect the Group as a whofa. fsm M»y, t966. 

PI 1 .LAB HOlDimaS i 

. • . l; 
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A further appointmente see pages 785 and 


rerranti 

^ (lave i vacancy in their 

EOUCAl'ieN I^D TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


at Manchetter for a 


TRAINING 

OFFICER 

to orfanisc and develop supervisory and other non-technicai training 
throughout the English branches of the Company. He will also be 
required to co-ordinate administration relating to the Industrial 
Training Act. 

Candidates should bo of graduate status and bo betwoon 18 
and 35 yoars of ago. Rolovant oxporionco within the onginoor- 
ing industry and/or familiarity with modorn practico and 
tochniquos In industrial training Is dosirablo. 

Application forms may be obtained from T. J. Lunt. Staff Manager, 
Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. Please quote reference AAS I. 


Industrial Journalists 

The Oontriil OlAoe of Intovmhiion idciuWrk 
J oiirnullHlK with n wmklnu IcnoK'leii'a* 

ot kiKhmrniil tlrrlr:(■lulr^, Dreh'inlilv I’lilfU'M 
tt nil H npwMOHpui ni In u M«.vh 

in un itiiliiihlRl hu'u A wHl 
SRIlUt; unit iiii ahilUv lo 

liilfMpiitt l(M‘liiilciil MihtcctR lo 14 wtc)«- nitiirp 
H'mUnurtf tu nfil roliiMnn 


SOUTH of SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 

TARIFFS and LOAD 
RESEARCH BRANCH 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMERT 

The Board's positive approach towards appliance marketing 
policy has resulted in the need to develop its market research 
activity. To assist in this it is proposed to appoint a 

SROUP LEADER 

(MARKET RESEARCH. LOAD 
FORECASTIRG & STATISTICS GRODP) 

Initially, the duties will be to set up appropriate procedures 
for providing market intelligence for the Board's appliance 
sales organisation. These proceduree will concern the 
planning of market research projects on a large scale using 
outside agencies and on e smaller scale using Board staff. 
Later, the duties will include responsibility for load fore¬ 
casting, load curve analysis and commercial statistics. 
Applicants should be qualified in mathematica, statistics or 
economics and have had several yeare' experience in market 
resaarch work either in a large organisation or in an agency. 
The salary for the post will be £1,955 rising to £2,470 per 
annum, plus a supplementary payment of £60 p.a. 

Applications, quoting reference Cl 6/66, should be submitted on 
the standard form to the Chief Personnel Officer, South of Scotland 
Electricity Board, Cathcart House, Inverlair Avenue, Glasgow, S.4, 
not later than 30th A4ey. 1966. 


INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 


Senior investment analyst with Wide experience of company 
analysis and portfolio management is required by a London 
clearing bank. The position offered has very interesting possibilities 
and provides an excellent opportunity for development. Initial 
salary will be between £3,000 and £3,500 p.a. according to 
qualifications and axperianca. Non-contributory pension scheme 
and other benefits. 

Write giving full details of axpeiianca, qualifications and age to 
Box No. 2159, Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 20 Cannon St, E.C.4. 


«ij rcHfleis nbrfMicI Ls e-ismtial 

Intdniiutlun OJIh . iJsdaiy 
to 1 iiftn oa. Ononriunitles tor 
ui'ijiuoMun »ncl t>.stnblli;linu>iil 

lM'-‘^se M’.ncI uostc.ird tor uoplifnlion loiin 
to MmijiiTt r (P1-, Nllti'sli', fit 

Liibinii. riolosslouiil line! Ext'ciillvr 
I AtlHiilic Htoi F. Funlnifflon RliwO,. LniuUm. 
P .C’4 t'ln mu (tiiif' toi roniplf'tFd 

.ippll) iilion June (i l%li 


Management Information 
Services 

Senior Consultant 

A vacnnrv exlnts for a Senior Cnnsiillant 
m Munaifement InCormatlnn Serviouii 
which f(>rni.s part of tlie Coiopuni’i. 
tfxtennlvi! inteinal con.4ulLunoy 
orKiuiiAtHlioi) MuiKiKenu’nt Information 
Servicui, lian a >.peci.il ru.'iponsibillty tor 
(levcloulnit Infoininttnti systems for 
mniiu>:einent iliroiiL'hiiut tlie Companv In 
the UMlloil Kiiiiitlom nnd oveiseas. Its 
octtvllles cover a wide Held. incIudliiK 
the wLiole mtiKO of ciuunt tin live anulvsls 
tci'liiiiriue!'. Hi, well iih the doveloumenl 
ol foimitl ucuounrim: r.yMonih 
ruiiflKlntch should ^)ns3P^^ n lecoirnlsed 
lu'countin;-’, qiiali[loution uUhoUKh 
aooliraltoii'. liaiii randldules with othei 
qiiahlh-atlons will hi' ronslileriid It 
supported by practioil exppilrnue in this 
fluid. liKlUElriiil cKnerkncf w, essential 
and a period In manaveinent consultaiiov 
would also be ciu udvimta^e. 

A substantial sulurv will be unid to the 
sijrt’P.'’..'ifiil condldHle. 

F'|4>ji.ve .send lull LiirerM detall.s, quoting 
PMUfl'tV. the Chief Sl:.r Offlf'ci. 
DIrerlortte ol Personnel. L'',nqllhh Electric 
Coiiiuun.i lalinilticl. 8tiiiiul. London. W C 2 
ENGLISH FLECTUK; 
CENTRAL MANAGEMPJNT SERVICES 


Monash University 

MPJLBOUKNE. AUSTRAUA 

Faculty of Economics and Politics 

Applications are Invited for appointment to 
LLCTURERHTPS and SENKlR 
Ll'.CTURKKHfPS in the fuUowlUff fields. 
ACOOUNT/NO 
; ADMINISTRATION 
I APPLIED ECONOMICS 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ECONf^lMlC .STATISTICS 
I ECONOMETUiCS 

Applicants should have an honoii.s deiirea 
I Cl Us eqiiiVHleol. 

I Salary rangea: 

, Senloi Lectiaei JSAB.SOD-tAT.COU per annum 
' Leftuier .'!;A4.8()0>$AC.30U pur unnuni 

with .'iiiperannuutloii urovi.slun on the 
' F.8 S U bahi.s. 

I Benefits. Full tiuvelltiiB exnf)n.ses foi an 
I uppolniue and lumllv. removal allow mice, 

I lepatilaLlon uflui three years’ appouiliiient it 
I deslied. subsldi.sed housing' Inltirillv. plus 
(ivalliiblllty ol loiins for home pinrhus*^*. 
one yeur'fi study leave uftei sl.\ years’ sei v n o. 

f iro rula after three yeiivs, with piuvlskm 
or tlimnnal a.sivlHiance 
Further itenevnl Inrormation and details of 
appllcafioii procedure .'ire avallnhle lioni the 
Anademlr Re«lst,rai of the UnlverBlty, Cliivlon, 
Victoria. Australia, or Assoclution of 
Coinnionwealth UnlversltleK (Bratieh Offiee) 
Mtirlbriioimh Hoisse. Pal] Mall. London, 8 W 1. 
Enquii le.s roneontnu the D^'niirtment should 
be addressed to the Chairman. Professor 
D Cochrane 

ClOisina date- June 17, 1966. 


lUIlOlUl ECMIMIC DEVaaPNEMT MSCE 
PRESS MR INFORMATION DEPARTMBIT 


The National Economic Development Office has a vacancy in the Press and 
Information department. 

The duties of the post will be closely concerned with publicity for the work 
of the Economic Development Committees. 

Candidates should have a sound knowledge of newspapers and experience 
of industrial publicity; a dose interest in, and understanding of, polltit^l and 
economic issues; proven writing abKity and a working knowledge of print and 
layout. 

The salary will be between £2,050 and £2,476 it is unlikely that/ any 
candidate earning less than £1,750 would be considered. 

Applications, giving full details of age, experience and qualifications, should 
be addressed to:— 

The Secretary, 

National Economic Development Office, 

Millbank Tower, 

21/41 MHIbank, 

London S. W.1. 
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W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

PLANNING. ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

PLANNING DIVISION 

The Planning Division of the Company is responsible for 
strategic planning studies, financial appraisals and eco¬ 
nomic surveys. The work is undertaken for national, regional 
and local authorities throughout the world and for indus¬ 
trialists engaged in expansion or radical reorganisation. 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM QUALIFIED 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

interested in working on market surveys for 
an appointment in 

MARKET RESEARCH 

Vacancies are open for men between 25 and 30 with an 
honours degree and a number of years experience in moti¬ 
vation research and marketing surveys who would like to work 
in an organisation using advanced techniques for arriving 
at optimum development plans. Special experience in Social 
Psychology would be an advantage. 

APPUCATfONS SHOULD BE ADDRCSSED TO O W. HAP MS WORTH 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

WOODCOTE GROVE. ASHLEY ROAD, EPSOM, SURREY 


OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 


Thfc Boa<d wtshos to appoint two addmoiifjl Aseistants at Us. Hf'adqu.ii'ieri. ut 
Solihull. ^ 

One will bfe concerned with the general opurational research problems of the 
rapidly growing industry. the solutions will usually involve piogramming the 
Board's ICT 1907 Computer which will be installed at the end of the 
He will also invoetigate network analysis inclmiques lurtding to implpmeniation 
of on-line computet control, of production and ilistiibution m high pressure 
notwoiks Preference will bo given to Crindidates who have experience ol 
leal'time programming and/oi Foriron. Formal operational research 
tiaimng or experience with a la/go gioup would be an advantage, 

The other will play a major part in an opoiational research project to 
determine optimum structure of gas tariffs and will La responsible for 
comrnissioning market research studies in connection with the above and lo 
support commercial activities and demand forecasts 1 he peison appointed 
will be an Econometrician or Economist with mathematical interests He 
will be taught Computer programming, if neerjssory. 

The salaries will be within a range from El,585 per annum to El,SI5 per 
annum and there ere excetlont conditions of service 


Applicatione. giving full details, quoting reference 
number A.8. should be addressed to ths 
Personnel Manager, 

West Midlands Gas Board, 

5. Wharf Lane. Solihull, Wanviclishire. 


West Midlands Gas 



ASSISTANTSECRETARY 

TANZANIA 


Williamson Diamonils Limited invite applications for 
the post of Assistant Secretary. Applicants should be 
Chartered Accountants between 30 and 35 years of age 
possessing a University degree and a number of years 
experience of responsibility in the more progressive 
sectors either of industry or of the profession. 

The person we are seeking will support these qualilica- 
tions with a mature and balanced personality. A sense 
of humour would also be an advantage provided it is not 
oflered as a substitute for other qualities. 

The responsibilities of the post a re unusually varied and 
are to assist the Secretary with the admimstration of the 
Company and its subsidiaries, including the financial 
and accounting functions, and to act for the Secretary 
in his absence. 

The Company carries out diamond mining and treat¬ 
ment operations at Mwadui, Tan/ania, a scll-conlaincd 
township of some 7,000 people situated about 90 miles 
from I akc Victoria al a height of 4,000 feet and enjoy¬ 
ing an excellent climate. The Serengeti and other 
national game parks are within easy reach. Children's 
education is fully provided for up to the age of eleven. 
The hospital at Mwadui provides comprehensive medical 
(acilitics and there is a wide range of social and recrea¬ 
tional amenities, including golf and sailing. 

A substantial salary, not less than tJ3,5(X) p.a., will be 
negotiated for this challenging post which carries the 
following additional benefits; 

(/) a pro vitleni fund accruing at 20 '! „ of salary and free 
of income tax. 

(2) annual leave passages to the I huted Kingdom for 
the employee and his family. 

housings including services, at low rental. 

{4) free medical attention. 

(5) income tax cun cutly at lower cjjeetive rates than 
those presently prevailing in (he United Kingdom. 


Applications should be addressed to:— 

THE APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, (Dept. AW6639), 

WILLIAMSON DIAMONDS LIMITED 

7 ROLLS BUILDINGS. LONDON E.C.4. 






TUK 1U»\AI. vS04:ii!;'i'Y FOR THE PREVEN'I'tOlN 
<M (:HMi;LTV"IV AMMALS 

Th« Society withee to appoint a 

SECRETARY GENERAL 

who will be responsible to the council (or the implcn^entacton of policy 
decisions, and the control o( tht Society’t PclIlvHies throughout ihc 
United Kingdom. 

Initiative, experience in public tspeiKinf and public relations and 
familiarity with commhtec work ere ill etsontial attributes in this key 
post which offers a satisfying carcef* to a man with First clasis nianagcnai 
experience. 

The preferred age group is ^0-50 . conmitncing salary will be not less 
than £3.000 per annum. 

Apply in confidence, stating age. experience and present salary to 
Consultants who are advising on this appointment. Box No. E 
L.P.E- 60/62, St Martin’s Lane. London. W.C.2. 

Applicants to the previous advertisement wiH be considered and should 
not re-apply. 


The University of LccOw 

AppJlcjili'iiir. aif iii'nnl loi Imo TI-MI'ORAltY 
IHna*. of Iciiur**! oi A '.rimi l-cinn‘i m 
Viriuiiiiiilcii in tint '’lIki'jI (>1 Li’ciunniK 

rm rllH M-ui^ Cl.4Vfl f ’JUl'.blO - 

raii -L'j.iNii >. . 1 ‘i'> '••.■r.'ij nui- . 

C'MI - L'-*.<1.111 Im I iwiurm* Of tl.lll'* 'i 

i;7a j:i i«i) \ i »-! fi ‘jui uo 4h ^ i 

lediiu’i’ J. 111 I 11 I ul ttU'. nniu, 

OB llir vihiv "Ilf Apph'-rilton'i Ithrpf 
rOpie'i, Miinn; rm ihlii. iiioii.. uriu 

ttspei'lriifr, :iiu iiiiitnn'. ttiifi' .'itioiiid 

IBHrli I'lif It'', I'll,.! I iw Ml > - 

itKiin MliUMi lii Ui'M piitiCiilHi'. inui- lie 
(it^lkinitUl. not l.iii.LU lliiiii JiiiM' 1. mtiti. 


For further announcements 
see pages 785 and 902 to 
907. 
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I.C.I. 

MuHiern. Personnel Department; - 
(HYDE), Newton Works. Hyde. Cheshire 



Professional Accountants 


."iKiul 3.1 ptniUonable po8U in London, 
ttu-iiitneliam. OlBsron. Manche^^tei and 
N(*tilTi-?hnm itu- uivouniunt .1 01 
with f.uttntilc! pFotrsslonul 
rviKTieiJPe wlin huve nchi«v. 7 <i p 

i»l fni.lltute ot Oharrerort Acn»untHnt'^ in 
I-n<:iuntl ami Wiiles. «ir Imtituti- of 
ChyiTtfriid AocQuntanis of ari^fliin.l or 
lirriMiii; of CliuitorH Avrounuiits ili 
hal;irid or A«<«iir'iarinn (»l C.’’rttfl»'d . id 
(\ti|iiu:^te Ad'tinuiiuv ., r.iirtldiif; mki ' 
t»f hi It. r jLii.i iind»>r W; uriflsiamit 
will i.t 'HL'u i'» 'lusr iKidPi 11. 

HALaRY llnn"r London) . Cl aii '3 m 
‘.!l> liMm? .Silbl'li:! 10 f‘Hl’M(“iicv, lo .C'J.SOS 

on ‘In- 'lenuir Ar^vtiun-nni .*icnl6 tiood 

iH'i oi fuiMi'* n.'i'.ii'iuun i(j u'l^r* 

..Ilf iM'; HhluriCM >10 lo LJ.eie 01 iiiKh'ic. 

lARi n, 10 si'i ii-i..*' Civil ijeivfff. 
I’t.nlitir inn S'.i', il* llui" LuniluM Wl. 

Ini ..I •nt) loiiit »i mllfi.; i'O.H. 

C !(.- in'; vl.»l'. .1 ill ‘ 1 
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, TbAliOiidon 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications ar« invited for LsotureshipK or 
Amittant LocturiwhlDg In iiteonomlcs lor 
, upoDifiini'^ni In Octubei. iDOe There are 
u nombor of vacaneli*s in respect of one ul 
> ' (hem prefciTnce will be elven to candidates 

. uuerefred in Urnaniomiou Theory. 

I nnnflida>'.*j trojn P'ltKide use Otiltcd Kingdom 
I will he'-nnM'i*rretf. 

, X!) • lialiiy noalc tqr Lecturers ts £1.470 x 

CM CMlll) f.K.i CLM80 K £00-Ca.a7n; 
!lu-re.ilp.. to levidw, x £00-L'JGJa 

; • !iCRr. plus 100 .1 FMt London Allmvunce, 
•inn l-"' A I'l.taif Lvidrers £l.llia x C75 
Ll.lHfi tiw — A’I ,:;^«II J year, plus CfiO a vc;ic 
Lcriitmi AllowAiKie. irhh euperannimiKin 
bt'ticlU'* in both ciiROA. In asseiisliu; rliv 
! -iiii'tin'^ ^sl.irv coiifldeririOB urill be clvcn lo 
in.i evueriefii-C. 

Ani!il;'‘rtilonv ifiiould be recMved, oielciabi.' 
np' I'Hei rir^n Muv Jl iDtid. by the Rk'iciui " 
III ih" I *'011011101 Depnrtini'nt, Lottd'jn i<chf«ii 
nl l.o.ncii;', nnd PoIKIckI Science. Iiuii'hton 
ftuvfi fnndnn W C V front whom auolic^Mnn 

I lit'iti, ivij , .1^ iibijiiie'd. 



/d candidate'\ identitv witi not hv di\cto\cd unte^f 
hi‘ gives ftcnnisston aftei a cnnfidcntial di\cn<ision. 

Market Research Manager 

Economist 

to lead u small and yiuiiig research department in a 
coinpany which is the leading supplier of a ranue of 
materials and products to the building industry.' Etc 
will initiate and interpret studies into the factors aliecling 
the outlook for the building industry and the long 
and short term demand lor the company's products- 
information recognised as essential in the lormiilalion 
ol marketing policies. 

The ideal man for lhi.s appointment is likely to be nut 
less than 28. a grudiiatc in economics with experience 
in a commercially based organisation, where development 
IS geared lo both eeononiic .ind social trends, and to 
consumer tastes and requirements. Initial salary will 
be not less than £2.000. plus car and noii contributory 
pension scheme. Location*^ London. Please write lo 
P. D. Burnroid. quoting S.74SO, and stating how each 
requirement is met. 

MANACEMFNT .SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRA1TON STREET LONDON WI 


W. R. GRACE (FRANCE) S.A 

require a 

sum 

CHEMICAL MARKETING 
ANALYST 

who Will be rosidenl in Pang re.oorhng to the Marketing Director Europe. Ha 
will be requited lo Udval axtuiisively, u minimum of S0%of hts worKing penod 
His qualifications must include a University Degree m Economics. Gnginooring 
or ChomiGtry. bu within the ago range 30/40 yeaurs. possessing a niinimurri 
experience of live years m InierneitonaJ markcling of ehemtcalb with d maior 
Chemical Company. 

He will be foqtiirbd (o speak and write both French and Gormsn languages 
fluonity. Additional languages will be s distinct advantage. 

His work will be centred on Iniernationel marketing wiih strong emphasic on 
new products 

The salaiy is aUrtii;iK'i> and c!pptic.ints should already be earning £3.500 per 
annum plus. 

j Afipty in watir-ff m ftisf instance stating atfocation, prcvioni tram'ng. 

gxfiprienev and hvph obtained, to - 

! PersonrTOI Manager, 

W. R. GRACE LIMITED. 

Ehreden Road. Park Royak London^ N.W.1Q. 

Telephone ELGar 6535 for further details. 
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City 0f Leicester 

KfgloiMil College of Technology 

Required in School of Business end 
Menefement Studies :— 

1. Principal Lecturer In Economics. | 

2. Senior Lecturer in Marketing. 

Should have appropriate S'‘*duate or 
professional qualifications and suitable 
experience. 

Salaries: I. £2.380/a,COO p.a. 

2. £2J40/£2,380 p a. 

Apply Rogietrar for particulars 
and application forme. 


University of Aberdeen 

Department of Political Economy 

AppMr;itions Rif Invited fui tlir post of 
LLC rUWKR/ASSISTANr LECTURER. 

A teHi'Uintf Intrrnit in iiiicroe(;unumlrs 
would be un udvantahe for tins post, but 
itxndidatL'H with oibcr (ut«roitu» should nut be 
(iit.f>npd from aptHyins. 

Sulaiy on souie: 

],!’('(uriT £1,470 - £2.630 

AKSiiitanf Lecturer £1,1U3> CL.140 
wiih plHClnK HiTiudlnu iu uuallncatlnnFi and 
t>\pciicnLe. Stipaiaiiuiiutlun (I-'S.ij.U.) and 
iniioval Hllu'^yali-e. 

Euiiher piiiUr-a!.u& should be obtained from 
T'-ic Sivri-'.iiy. The Uiiiveislts. Abeidtieti. 
u"h dioni :ipullc:itionK (Le luiTr eiithi Copies. 
A I '.I 111 LeHun*’’ »wo rople.')) tfliould !)« 
by luile 4 , l%ii. 


University of Aberdeen 

Department of Political Economy 

AppJIriilfon* ait‘ Invited tor fhe po't of 
LhCTOHKU ASSISTANT l.l urUflEB in 
ErfiNOMIC STATISTICS 

for pii'iiu .i.opnini,«ri be required 

I'- "Prliir i I'ourses in st,iri.,riral nietnod'’ 
ill •‘tememaiy mwl hlsher levels, tor 
Fionomli'i student^, but nnnIJi’atImiA vrouW ' 
h'- ■'flfiiiuffi Iroin persons 'aisIuiu: hi 
a* vi'itip iii'cie-iis in eeoiioniei j icii or o'her 
u *;iH’ !'a! r e s' U(H“S. 

S.iiiiion .sv.ile: 

A.iis'd'H Lecturer £1.105' £1.340 
l‘Vtiirt‘, £1.470 - C2.630 

V 111 p! r-uiit .\oooi'(lin<! to (iiiitlliii'iitlonA and 
t iiiri ’iL j Supeiiinnuation (PS.S.U.) wul 
II' u,j' .ii .tllowiwe. 

/’’U'. Iur pRi'tIruJius shouM be obtnlred from 
' ir ' it>i»rY, Tht* UuiveiMty, Abeirlfun, 

V th whom appHr.i'Ions iLectuifr eiuli^ copies, 
L^'si.tii' LxMjrer iM’o i'upiei!i) should be 

h. June 4. IU 06 . 


BRITISH 

TECHNICAL. 

ASSISTANCE 

Malaysia 

Mdljysi.iii Indiistriiil Develop* 
•Pent I inance Limited rcquiici 
ilic services of a tinaiiciul specialist 
wilh wrtdc experience in jinalysis 
and plaiininK. He will be 
reMWirsiblc Tor the appiaisal of 
the linaneiji asiX'Cls of projects 
and for ir.iiiiini; stall’ in this work. 

Terms by arraugement. The 
assignment is planned for a two- 
Year period. The person acecplcd 
I nr this position will be .siaiioned 
in Kuala Lumpur but, in the 
performance of hi.s duties, will 
have to spend periods travelling. 

Candidates, prelerahjy aged 35 
to 50 years, should write to: 

Room ?02, 

Ministry of Oveiseas Dcvelonment, 
Lland house, 

St.ig l*lacc, 

London, S.W.l. 

quoting reference RC 284/106/02 
and giving a summary of pci-sonal 
particulars ineluding full name. 

the ministry of overseas 

DEVELOPMENT is acting on 
heluir of r.M.D I-. Ltd., and can 
supply funhcf paiiiculai's. 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR APPOINTMENT IN ^ 
SURVEY AND DATA DIVISION 


GrBultr 

London 

Council 


Applications are invited lor the post of 

Deputy to the Senior Planner 

in charge of a .section responsible for the design and execulion of surveys as a service to research 
workers concerned with studies to identify alternative 4own planning policies. At present a hiruc 
scale survey of tMnplo>mcnt ir London is being planned and other major projects uic proposed. 

Applicants for the post .should be graduates wilh some years* expedience of survey work, 
preferably in the Town Pliinning licld. The post rctiuires imagination, initiative and ability to 
lead a specialised team. Salary will l)c assessed according to quaiilications and CNpericncc within 
the scale €2,27S to £2,675. 

Applications and further paitieul.us fiom The Director of Planning fFG/18'241, D). The County 
Hall, S.E.L Closing dale lor receipt of appiiealio.ns, June 1st. 


For further announcements 
see pages 785 and 902 to 907 


: The University of Leeds 

I Apiili(a<!nii<i tiro invlird iru'i) RiiltHblv 
(|ualillrrl iMiiriuluU s lut (.h(< do^I iil' 

, I.KMUUIIK >1 ASSISTANT LKCTURt.R 
i IN J UHI'. MATHFMATjr-S !ri THK 

ni.HAinMKNr of matiii-matics. Ruiriv 

. 'Ui 'lU «r-ale £1,470 K .V't'O C2.01U K 
1 {Contii'<itut ill errt coluniii) 


i eai i::'.ia() x eu.s e 2.270 (f-mrionc.v bai) 
lx eno £2,030 tor a UiMurer or £M05 
lx .C7B e 1.1 Ml) .V £M0 e 1.340 tor .ui 
AMii.Maiu Lemurtu' InitiRl npoMutricnt nt 
I rtny Dolni on Mk* snim-y *e(ile. Anol'riem'ii 
I (fhice fiipU**! aimin' ut<e. wild 

I ••MHuifnrft, mid nwrii’ni' lelorows, should 

■ iCHph The TUp Unlviowliy. 1 miv 3 

. ifi'orn whom lurtiu'i’ niutu'ul^ii'N mtiv bu 
I uhtuincdi. not. lnH>r thHn Jun* 0. lOCQ. 



BICX! is looking for a qualified .Senior Market Research Assistant aged between 
27 and .33 who must have had some experience both of industrial product research 
and marketing responsibility, preferably in the mechanical or electrical industries. 

Whilst being responsible to the Market Research Manager a.s opposed to Divisional 
Management, he will act as an impartial research and marketing eonsulUinl for 
a period of 3-4 years. It is hoped that if his efforts are successrul he will earn 
a place in the m.irketing team of his client division. 

The post will not attract men who are solely fact finders ; who arc not commercially 
minded or who find the complexities and idiosyncrasies of management loo 
frustrating. Instead, he must be capable of accepting difficulties us a challenge 
and be able to present logically argued programmes to guide his client division. 
Above all he must have imagination and the courage of his (research-insured) 
convictions. 

The resources of a wcil-est.iblished market research department, wilh good working 
relationships among the senior management of its 15 or so major clients wilt be 
behind him. Salary will be negotiated being commensurate wilh age, ability 
and experience. 

Applications, which will be treated in confidence, should include a full curriculum 
vitae and be addressed to; 

Pertonnel RelatJont Manager, 

(Group Hoad Offlee), 

British Insulated Callender's Cables Ltd., 

21, Bloomsbury Street, 

LondiMfi, W.C.I. 

















M)6 

Tlie Bfust Midlands 
BS^ctriclty Board 

li'w As&istant (Tariffs and 
ulv Economics) 

^irotiotix »r|f Invited Joy tin- above 
ointiiionl In itia Indii/itriiil Bt>pi«l't'K and 
TUiflH Beitkon ol fh« CuminciilHl 

Onenr'x nmiiinumi. 

We Httlarv will be vJMiin the ran^e 
COba to iP'i unnurn acuordlmt U» 

fH^lence and (lUitllJluntJoiifi m 

Tfce dutinK \»dl iiiiludf wjth all 

—lecl? ot tarinH. inve.iLijienI BiiprHiMil lor 
r and Inrreu.swd Huppll*'*. and allied mattcvK 
ilkplIrniitK HhoMld ne well (iiiMlliltNl In 
iHlk-.s and e/’iintartlr^ and a knowledge ot 
IrlrU.v larlff priullcn.'. would Iw $0 

IceUeni coftilUdM trf afndre 
,.J. uoNt Huperanaukbw, aiw dlttni romn. 
AbpH^'xMoiiM on itunnkrd Pbrm, A v..e'ACT. 
‘Ktnable Irjan The PerRonnel Officer. The 
'> Midlands Kleetrlul^ Mupperley 

, Lucknow Avenue. Kotlhiknam. ahmild 
1 to hir- ■ 
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_i teturned to him wlUi % coverlUf letter in 
a eonlldentlul envelope endorsed '^Hcniui 
An&iant (Tarlffa ana Hupnlv Kr«ivMrni<-*i „ 
doSEnff Viic'tricy No. Eft}/6ti. by .Mine I. I'RiO 

Waxwlck^ire Bducation 
Committee 

Eait Warwlckskire Culhw of 
^fthcr Edneation 

CUPTUN NDAD ■ HlUiBY 
I'RtNCfrAL. 

O. fi. TWtDDLLL. BSC . I’.C.h., A.M B I M 

Required lor Bepi ember, AHaiHTANT 

r«LOTUR»;H (oiiADi'i. ‘ 

‘ts with r 


I Rhodes Uaivemity 

I ORAHAMSTOWN. ROUTK AFRICA 

I Professor of Economics and 
! Economic History 

I AppHoMJobs nm invited for the . 

, tlwve-mritUQlied .poet. Irom JeoueiT 

The Ml»ry .iicii|e is; HS.euo % R’joo-*n7.aoo 
! per untuim ( jCTtoO x JCISo- CS.WHI per 
annum I. 

Previous eKperletiee ind ouuiiBentlons my 
be takiMii Into accomitwin d^cmilpiiiK the 
1 oonuneorlnK salury. provifJed ihot this will 
' not be lilrtncr than Rd.flOO <i-3..IOO» per 
I annum. A vacation fjiivin*i» bonus, as In the 
, Public ficrvii'c, in iiho pavablc, Menilxirshlp 
I of the Univcrsilv's inndical aid and penskjn 
schemes l.s ciimr)ulMM’.v. 

Full [Mttiniian, and uppMcnllon forms mav 
be obiuincd Ifom the AsswdaUon of 

AppHnt^ns riAlie. Ih South Africa and 
j Luricion. on Junv 13, ISGS. 

* University of i^eter 

I Assistant Lecturer in Sociology 


__- f tlMCh 

^;^rmrlllllcs with Law as u wibaidierv subject. 
Oraduate ur PruCesskmwl Quuliticntloii 
esaentlul Bslury £l>bii rlHliu; to l’l.R4:i pvi 
annum, startinu uiilnt Ui depend un 
qiwllftcnlUPia uiui OKpeiiemw. Assistance 
with removal ospenKes will be jxlven In 
upprnvod ciuNin. 

AppHoitlona. clvtnu full deluilR of 
ediiihitiori and evpcrience. toKcllier wllh flic 
names and addresMw ot two relereea. slioulU 
he i4«nt to tire Prlnclpai of Uie Collcaie 

p ^ OHKNRVIX-TBKNCH. 

ffount v Ftliiraiion Ofllccr 


Boonomist/Accountant 

Clipper Brothers 6i rh> uve seeklM an 
ecoiwmlel. ased :iU-40. who Is alM n 
nhartered itccountaiit, fur special «’ork of 
cuBsldorable responstblUtv which tiMiulrea 
an underetatiding and api>rei Utkm,u| 
poUtlco economic problems This Is a 
senior apponitinent whlclt will carry a 
hign^Halary and gkceUent prospecis tor 

'ptSlS wm« m tt&tm to Oh RiAlt 
Alwcus SaiiB, oiui«r Um. 


For further 

announcemente 

see pagea 7B6 and 902-e05^ 
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Management Consultancy 

A substantial llrm ot Charlerert 
Arrountantu NpeclaUatne In pTuvUhng a 
full service In iiianoBcnient consultancy 
seeks additional staflr. 

Candidates must be quallfted uot^untauts 
preferably grudutites aged 3g<38. have a 
i;pnerul Interest- and flair lot business 
which is backed by subsUintial executive 
(.oniiticrclnl or liidastrlal ekperlence. 

Till.'! iH nil exp.'imling fliin und there are 
r ..cclleni pi u'-ipccts fur men of real 
•.lumti. 

Aim>Iv III ronUdenne, .stating age. 
cxperlemo mid preseui salary, to 
Bu;t No 1- 4S4. 1.PF. . atl'fR 81- Mftltin S 
Lane 1 undun. W C.a. 


University of Oxford 

Au'iird of Social Science Research 
Council Studentships 

The Social Science RpHsan-h Coun« ll are 
prepared this year lo oflm m .Miliuble 
candidates a limited nuuibei ot le-seiuch uud 
advanced course studentships tenable ai the 
UnlveTStty of Oxford in I he Helds ol 
Econoiiilc.s, Stotlstlcs. Soclolocv, Peilitlcs and 
other aspects of the Social Sclence-s, 
Candidates must normally be Brltbsh 
subjects resident hi Oreat Britain and under 
27 year.s of age on October J. IHoq. and niu-st 
be graduates hoidlnR a First or Uppur Beuoiid 
Class Honours Degree or equivalent, not 
necessanlv in o Social Science subject. 
Maximum annual value from £380 to 
plus payment of fees. ... 

Applicaiions for studentships teiable at the 
UiilverhUy ot Oxford must be received by the 

sss'r%Jtr^- 


Applications are Invited lor this po^t temible i 
from October l. lOOd. I 

Salary Beale; 

£1.105 X i;70~»;i.l80 K £#0- Cl.340 per 
unniim. 

InltiiLt huliiry wilt be (Ixecl aivurdtu!; to 
qualtticatluiiB and experience. 

Furtlicr particulars may be obLalnad from 
the Becivtary of the thirversUy, Noithcote 
linuve, The Queen’s Drive. KkcIci 
Clutulu; date for apphcaUuik. (iicixii couicii 
oni‘ copy from candidates ovciseiisi. 

I .Mine C. 19b8. 


Middlesbrough Education 
Coinifiitiee 

Constantine College of 
Technology 


Applteai 

appoint! 


_.tlons are Invited for the followirut 

Intments: 

DKPARTMKNT OF BUS1NF.S.S STUDIJ*« 
AND MANAOKMENT . 

PUiNUll'AL UtCTUIlWR SUCiOLOUY 
to OMiKt In tlM devorannictit and 
organfiiatien of the BJSc. (Sociology). 
O.NJh A. and othar eoiimcs. 



IN AAAKAOBMBNT 

_latoa’muMr be able to epaolallBe 

tn nanagenMAt prlnolplen and praeilee. 
Industrial relations and personnel 
manairoment. or qiiantiPitlve and Ununci il 
aspects of maiiagenient. 

— ...-a g^ ^nown^^ 

--IStlal 

J expntlanoe. is 
is enoouraged and 
ocliiag hottrs J.s 
researeb. 

Prlncl^l nScEufer £;!.:i80 • £2.000 
Senior Lecturer £2,140 - £2,3(NI 
IncrementH within the * 

®'a1^ 

tiie'mreotdr 1 
Offloea. wSm 
Torfcalilre. C 



he scales may br 



University of Adelaide 

Invites ripphctttluns lor appoiutincni nv 

Senior Lecturero Lecturer or 
Tutor in Commerce 

to te.ich BcruunUnR lo cundiduies foi the 
Jl.Eu und MB.M. degrees. An apphcaiit 
should preferably bold an honours or higher 
degree In economics ur eoroineree. but 
uppllcattnns from other gi'aduates will be 
cunaidered on the msls of their resem-rh 
aclilevemeuta In accounting or related 
academic fields. 

SALARY 8CALKS: Senior Lecturer, 
fA|.5(HI x $Aa2b-8A7,<00: Lmiurei-, $A4.800 x 


rilh superannuation on 


___supera_ 

- JB.B.D. basis. Tutor. 8A3.aoo x lAlOO 
-~IA330 (no pipvlslon is nuide for 
superannuation), initial salary will be fixed 
within the appropriate scale in acoordanos 
wltli^iwllflcaCluns and previous experience 

** TOOTHER INFORMATION: A potential 
candidate for appointment us a Senior 
Lecturer or Lecturer should seek from the 
Registrar of the University or from the 
Association of Oommonwealrh Unlvsrsltle.s 
(Branch Office I. Marlborough House. Pall 
Mall, London. S.W.l, the foTlowing docuincnia; 
rn general Condition*! of AppoiftTmenf. w’hlch 
Include particulars of tenure. Buperannuatlon, 
removal expenses, ini'alidlty and studv 
leave, and (in a Stater^al giving 
information about the Department of 
Cunimcvce and such matters as help in 
housing, conference grants and special 
.iuppoit fur rewarch. A^sepaiato Sta/cwcM/ 
incorporating the terms of appolntoient and 
general intormation about the Diriment 
of Commerce Ig avi^ble to tboto Interest^ 
la Che Tutorship. The untversl& will gladly 
supply any further Informaidon desired 04 
request to the Registrar. 

APPLICATIONS, in duplicate. Should give 
the Information listed In the penultimate 
parauriiph ot the relevant Statement, and 
aluHild reach the Regislrai of the 
at North Tenraee, AdalaMe. South 
not later then JnneAS. t9S«. 


The UnivePBity of Oxfwd 
and St. Antony's College 

Lecturership in the Politics and 
Government of Latin America 

Oovemment oi Latin AtaeiriGA to be held la 
conjunction witna fellow'ship at St. Antony’t 
College. The lecturersliip is open to persoue 
wbn have not eo far opeelalieed la the 
politics of Latin iUneiMA (e,g. who have 
general qttuiifloatiobs In either history or 
politics). University stipend on the scale 
£1.470 (tit age 37 and under) x £90 to 
£2.010 X £05 to £3.180 x £00 to £3.000 
(at age 43 and oven with FBB.U. FunbMC 
Information from the Snerntary of PaculttM, 
UiiJverHlty Registry. Oxford, to whom ' 
gppllcBtli^ (six coplgs) fihoflia be sent by 


Manpower Economist 

Zambia 

Pvtir-K. To undertake economic studies lA 
the manpower planning unit on long ion 
projections of needs and supplies for 
skilled and educated manpower, 
emnloyment. and wage levels and trend!, 
both In connection with long run 
devekipments ui the Tlambla economy and 
immeatute policy que.itlons arlxlng from 
implementing development plans. 

QuaU/iOttUotiic A degree U Economic*^, 
niid (experience in m.(npoweiVeducatlqiti«t 
pill lining. 

Terms* Salarj' In scale £1.180 x 
£75 £ 1,33(1 X £120-£1.U30. £2.050 n 

£125-- £3.425: £3.430 X £00—£2.C00 
(avuordtng to expertenoe). plus a 
supplement of £200 -£300 p.a.; gratuity 
of 25 per cent., liittial contract three 
years. 

Free family paRSH'>’CS and medlup) 
uttentuiri. cliildrcn’b education ullnwuncc.'., 

e c cww m odatlofi at modemte rental. 


Applicants should normally bo nationals 
of United Kingdom or Eire. 

Apply, giving Tull name, age and brief 
details ol qualiflcattuns and experience. 


University 

Australia. 



• OVE118KAS 
___T, 

Eland House, Stag Place, London, S.W.l. 

quoting reference No. RC 230/132/018. 


! salary 


Uaiveralty ^ Bast AagU* 

School of Social Sludlea 

Applications are Invited for a lAXITURFBHip 
or ASSISTANT LECTURliSHlP In Modern 
^ononle History, from October 1« 1M6. 

The appolntniest Is a Mrnianent cme but 
applications will also bo considered tiom 
eandidates who are Inteiested in the 
appointment for one year only. The ! 
scales are: 

Assistant Lecturer £1.105 < £1,340 
^ C f .470 - £2.830 
plus F.BH.U. benefits. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of Bast AngUa. 
Surlham Hau. Norwich. NOR BSC. wllh whoiq 

K plications (one copy only), together with 
e names and addresses of three persons to 
Whom reference may be made, should be 
lodged not lator than June 8, 1988. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 
Atr HEBEAKCH In AGRICULTURAL 
BOONOMICS Is considering appoint Ing a 
nesearch asstetant or departmental leeturer 
n-oni October 1. 1960. Applications can be 
eonsldercd from reoent graduates or lhu.se 
now taking their final examinations in 
tcnnuinlus. Agriculture or Ueogranhj. 
Knowledge of Matbematica an advantage. 
Salary £1,000 ur upwards according to 

i uullfioatlons. Apmlcattons must reach the 
dininlslrotive Officer by June iith 

lie University of SheSield 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invli.ed for a post ol 
l P:nrDRER or AHSISTAWr LECTUUKIt lij 
MATHEMATIUAL 1£OONOM1CB. dulie.v to 
bee in on October 1, 1988, or such eorlicr d«r* 
as may be arranged. Owndldutes gradual me 
tills year will be considered. Salary 
Hcnrdliig to qualifications and ejmerienre on 
the scales (now under review'); Lecturer, 
£1.400 x £85—£2,88$; Asslatiinl Lectiiier. 
£1.050 X £75—£1.275. with P 8 S.U. 
piovislon Further partlcularh may he 
nbtaiiicd from the Registrar, to whom 
uppllc.itinns (,four copies), including the 
names and addressea of three referc ss aii<i. If 
desired, copies of teatlinonials, should reuch 
the Registrar, The UniversUy. Sheffield 10. 
not later than June 10, 1008. 

^P^NTMENT 

REQUIRED 

DB^VKLOPMENT IN THK NORTH 
Proicealonal engineer, believing there is 
scope for constiftancy in economic and 
tccnntcal feasibility sludteH in the North, 
would like to bear from an Individual or 
orfeanlaatlon with similar vlows. Box 2013. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 




CDMPUTERS- 
WHAI EVERY 
EKECUTIVE 
NEEDS 

TO KNOW. .. 


TEiis NEC home study course enables you to talk 
computers to the people who program them. At 
the end of it you will have a clear knowledge of 
the functioning of computers, the logical principles 
involved, the elements of programming and basic 
programming languages. You will also write a 
program which will be put through a computer. 
Only '0' level mathematics Is needed to enrol. 
The course costs £5. 5s.. and includes: 

The Anatomy of the Computer 
Flow Diagrams 
Binary Information 
Programming Languages 
Off-lino and On-line Applications 

Please write for full details of this or other courses to ’' 

NATIONAL EXTENSION COLLEGE ) 

(Dept. E 21.5.N2) Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge 


T.A.4S07 
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Home Study Couraee 

B.Sc, (Boon.) LL,B. 
and oU»r external degree of the University 
ul London. Also Aodountancy. Secretaryship. 
LAW. Costing, Banking, insurance. 

Marketing. 0,C.E.. and many (tion*exam.) 
courses hi business sublets Uiqludlnyg the 
new Stockbrokers’ and Stookjobberr course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which Interested, to 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Dept. 09/2). St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. E.O.4. Ciiy C874. 
r Pounded 1910.) 

Tuition at Home 

Wolsey (Bet. 1694) provides successful 

eoursea for O.O.E. (all Examining Boards), 
and for London University External 
B.8o.Eeop.. B.A.. B.D.. B Sc.. LLB. Dlgrees, 
also Diplomas and Certificates. 1,931 ^U«y 
hSTi aliidmts passed R .ScTI^. Ke 1060^ 
Tuition also for Law, Statlii^ml, BeSetarliJ 
and other Professional Exams., HiBA . etc. 
Moderate tees. Insuiments^ «8lred. 
Prospectus from E, W. Shaw pfetoher. 

O.S.E., LL.B., Principal. Dept. P.i7. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 

BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

nice LITTLE TOWN HOUSE, fully and 
comfortably furnished, newly decorated. 

5 mins, heath, 10 station, 20 Charing Cross. 
Troplcallsed owner finds heating O.K. depths 
tt inter. 

Four bedrooms, two w.c.8. large sitting-room 
(T.V.). dining room, kitchen Includes 

Hoover Kcymatlc, new Hutpolnt trig, and 
cooker. 

Garage U'o curs, secluded easy garden, 
ten-ace; gardener/handyman available. 

Attractlfp houae Ui quiet setUag. 

'riione aRlS 6376. 

For further . 
announcements 
see peges 785 
end 902 to 906 

TOP PEOrUB’S SSNnunARIBB are writ 
oIdckI gitimrally by Stella nsher Bureau In 
(he Strand. 

SAHARA REAFTtMOSTATION. Trees 
planted now wUl be Tour Stake In the future. 
ritPES BRING RAW AND FBR'nLB LAND. 

1in Memory. jStm m ‘Tribute, 
is. ed. will Plant and tend one tree. 

J'JAR on WANT. 

V Madeley Road. London, W.B. 

Royal batch Petroleam 
Company 

With reference to their mmoiincenient dated 
May 1966. regarding the HNAL DIVIDEND 

for the VMr 1965 on the aiiares of Pis. 20 

23rd Congreas of the 

CPSU 1966 

The full lexts of the reporte of Leonid 
Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin, and the 
direcMve.s and resolutions of the recent 
rongiess. 

440 pages 3a. ftd. Poet Is., from 

Soviet Booklets (B). 

3 R^ry pardeM. 

Loudon, B.W.1. 

eUdre. 

Nfw^uri, St. Swtthln'e Lane. 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROUUM COMPANY 


D\ii.oh Pein 

in CR.S 11 of 1 _ 

of t,he fl7i4N,017 ~ 
NmH fl., UMlU 

in October 196ft. 



la annouiioe that the OMaral Bleetint of Bhareholdem of Royal 
iny hoM on May 12. 1966. om OaoM^ to dectaro a total dividend 
per ahare In respeot of tinnnasicla.1 year liNis, to tie paid on mioIi 
ary ahares uutstaudlug at DMomber 21, 1965. The amount of 
the interim dlvldoud of Meth.fia. 3-— which wee made payable 


Tiie dash dlTl^nd now becoming payable amounta to; 

Netl^Bs. 169.50 per nearer centdcate for 50 shares, 
Neth.fls. 16.95 pel bearer oertlflcate 1^ ft shares. 
Ke(h.fla. 3.2ft per rerlatered sbare. 



lU 2 p m. on 
Nctherlani^' ' 

tue usual_^ 

in tho case 

iMtunt mj ‘ ' 
dividend 
paylnif __ 
Ooupona 
Oepnsltary “ 

We 

us that 


t on which the eoi 
“n ere bolnf 
I comr' 


_ Joot that 

this dividend, 
proceeds. 


__ise in Amsterdam 

. - - -aurrendered. In view of the ft 

ing provided by the Company for payment of this 6 

------ —imias^on will be doouot^ from the sterling proceeds. 

tho case of ftharenolders not reoideni within vb» Seheduted Terntorlna the paying 
nujf. at the FOqueat of the Authorised Depositary presenfcmg the coupons, pay tlie 
1 In a dl^nnt currency. Information In this respect mil .he atippUed by the 
aiiaBt upon rgQuest. 

-- w- ftocompanlcd by a declaration in triplicate signed by an Authorised 

)e bah been submitted to 
have been detached: 

by De Nederlandsche Bank K.V.'* 
jwwmliiatlon sod must bo banded 

•mbodyint the dielaiation quoted 


‘ our .responalblliiy that sufllcient^ 







instructions on the reverse of the llaMng form. 

Netherlands Dividend Tax at the reduced rate of 15 per cent, will be deducted wlmm 
coupons are presented on behalf of residents of the United States of America and Ihe 
appropriate declarallous are proved in accurdance wlUt the instructions on the reverse 
of the listing form. . *. « 

Noff-.—If tH - . - - - --.... ... «- 

has not become . ___ , 

will be entitled to full exemption -- - ---.j-j- 

of Coupon No. 1.14 If the declarations referred to above are provtd«td. 

Residents of Canada, Western Oerniany. Burin 
c'lso be entitled to the reduced r ' 

lorms under forihcoming MetharU....^ ... -- - — x-'-’v— 

The reverse ol the IlstlnK form. If these forms have nut become available by the day of 
p.iytiient. 35 per cent. dWUlend tax will bo vitliUeld but 10 per ociii. dividend tax can be 
icclairiicd throuxh the usual ehann^. i 

Where appropii.Tte. the usual afftdavit certifying non^rehidcnce in the Uidled K ng^m 
will ai.^o be required If payment is to he made without deduction of united Kingdom 
income tax. 


tiff ffirin. 

-If the relevant revision of the U.S./Netherlands Double TaKatlon. CwvenjUnn 
PRome effecuve with respeot .to dlvidcnde by May 17, i960 roKWeuta of the UAA 
itltled to full exemption from or refund of Netherlands Dividend Tux in respuft 
‘ laratlons referred to above are provided. 

;ern Oerniany. Burma in and the Netherlands Antilles Will 
rate of 15 per oeni., provided they lodge the appropriate 
irlands Regulations In accordance with the hutruotlMs on 


B. On the Registered Shares 

As to the shares rcglatersd ip the United lUnadara aecttim of the Amsterd^ 
the following arranjjements have been made for the payment of the cash dividend amounlliui 
lo Neth.fl.s. 3.2B per registered share inomlnnl value Neth.na 20). 

The 121h Mav. 1066, is the date for the iixing of the steillng amount of the dividend on 
the basis of the sterling/Neth fls. nla of exchonge current In Amsterdam on that date. 

The mth May. 196U. will be the record date. Shareholders reslstoi'ed nt the c-loae ol 
business on that date will be entitled to receive the dividend. It should be noted, however, 
that the^Ai^tsrdam register will be closed on May 19lli so that no tranxiers will be 

reglgeied on^t^at date. ^ dividend warianls will be posted by the 
AlKcmene Bank Nederland, N.V., Amsterdam, to shareholders registered in NMlr books 
on the record date. 

A further announcement 
the amount of the dividend ‘ 

Netherlands dividend tax In 

divlde^s^on ^y^rej^tenid^dbam ara'i^de ^yable (the i 1th Jime. 1966). ^sldfBta of the 

WNOON. E.O.4. 

ftcay 13. 1 ^. 



f‘' i 


STOCKllOi M.S ElSSKliDA BANK 



IvSTARLISIlEO 1S3<> 


AT YOlJK SKUVlCe 

FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 



Not evofyono can lend a hand on the alipway, but 
your lialp la naaded avarytlino a Hfirboat Is 
launched.ThIa service depends enUraly upon your 
voluntary support and rsliaa on your donattons. 


Dontlhni mtf AgaelM ht 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE>BOAT INSTITUTION 
«2 6R08VENOR 6ARQSN8 • LONDON • 8.W.1. 

THuumi Tht OlA* efHorfhWnturluH, ir.V. Sitnitry; SUrUii WherhwiEiq. 

RNU 
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^itishRail 
specialise in soMng 
freight problems 


BETTER METHODS OF TRANSPORT 
FOR FOOD AND CONFECTIONERY 



Big advances made in insuiation and refriger- and Dublin, and by trainferry to the Continent 
ation for perishable goods, ensure that they are British Rail is always working ahead and de* 
factory fresh on delivery to your customers, veloping new facilities. A British Rail Freight 
BritishRaillookafteryourfreightfromcollection expertwill come and discuss your problems in 
to delivery, and, between many main centres, detail and he can give you quotations, all-in, 
they can convey it fast, overnight in door-to-door that will surprise you in terms of hours, pounds, 
containers specially adapted to your needs, and worry saved. If you are not already in touch, 
British Rail ships provide the link with Belfast just contact your local Divisional Manager. 


BRITISH RAIL-FREIGHT NETWORK 
FOR INDUSTRY 



Rail freight 


Reuisterad « New-spopei. Authorised as Surontl Class Mall, Post onice Dept , Ottawa. Printed m Cingland by St ClmeniR Press Ltd. Li'ntUjn. L C 4 Published by The 
^e«'.)puper Lid., at 35 St. duinos'a Struel. Londrju, S W.l. Telephone: Whiiehall S15S. Postage on this issue; UK iid : Overseas 5hd. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK iXCHANOE INDICES 


THI IC<»MOHIST-IXTIL 
INOICATOII 

(1953-100) 


PfMANCIAL 

tIMtS 

(toil-100) 


OT-ACTUAIIIIS 

INOICfS 

(April 10, I9i2«l00) 


{Dividend ORDINAKY 
i(e)(i>)(e) STOCKS 


Price. Price, ! Price, 


19/10', 17/10', 
«d/l >3 59/9 


71} 9 Bircleyt. 

212 0 Lloyds. 

31,0 Mertini. 

2 e I Midland. 

4 o ' Nat. Provincial . 
8 l]l> ) WeitminMer ‘B*. 


6 (> Barclays DC 
7 > 2 b Chartered. 


3ii/l0»a 30/7'} 


2 I/IOI 2 19/- 


6 o Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. IO/> | 27/d 
$l Mc I Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 C 28 I 4 

10 b I Standard Bank.£1 $7/9 

3 '} 6 Hambroi.5/- I 27/- 

5 a Hill, Samuel...5/- ; 12/7'} 

24 c Monufj Trust .5 /-1 31/6 

3*2 • Schrodars.£1 59/- 

d'ab Union Discount.£1 4S/9 

11 b Bowmaker.5/- 10/- 

10 a • Lombard Bankinc ...S/- 16/- 

7'2 0 Mercantile Credit ... 5/- 14/6 

14 b United Oomins. Tm. . .5/- 17/3 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

2*20 Allied Brawcriei-5/- 12/4'} 

4 e Basa, Mitchds S B.... 5/- IS/3 
10 b Charnnjton United..5/- l3/4ij* 

0 0 Distillers.10/- 22/9 

4 a ' Guinness.5/- 20/3 

6 I 20 I Scottish BNewc Brew. £ I 60/6 
4»}0 Watney Mann.5/- 14/9 

14 el Whitbread ‘A’.5/- I4/-^ 

BUILOING. PRINT. Ett. 

712 b Assoriaced Portland.. .£1 56/6 

B o BPB Industries.10/- 25/9 

12 b Richard Cenatn.5/- 24/6 

5 b Criuall Hope. 5/- O/?'} 

15 5 International Paints . .4/- Id/IO'a 

IS b London Brick.5/- 29/3 

6*4 b ^u^b||j|ortland.5/- 26/1'} 

I 10 0 Albritht B Wilson...S/. 29/3 


NP 

..£1 

56/- 

66/l0iil 65/9 

4 3 

..£1 

1 41/6 

49/9 

49/3 

4 7 


1 15/0*4 

17/10* 

19/3 

(3-9) 

..£1 

51/6 


61/6 

4-5 

..£1 

■ 06/6 

70/9 

71/9 

4.9 

..£1 

1 54/9 

69/- 

60/1 '1 

4-4 

..£1 

44/6 

49/- 

49/- 

4 9 

..£1 

, 33/6 

33/- 

32/9 

5 8 

.910 

£23* *u 

£M* 

£24*4 

3-1 

is.£l 

43/3 

1 45/6 

45/9 

3 S 

..£1 

39/3 

! 46/4*2 

[46/5 

. 5-0 

..£1 

46/611 

51/4*} 

52/3 

5 7 

$25 

1 «'4 1 

1 

1 9*1,4 

(5-2) 


33/10', I 34/- 
53/9 53/3 


6*20 Filoni. 
3»4« I Cl.. 


Borax Otfd.5/- 19/4'} 

Fiioni.£1 53/6 

ICI.£1 ! 45/3 

Momatite.5/- , 13/6 

ORAPERV « STORES | 

Boots Pure Drug-5/- 16/- 

Mtmuiue Burton... 10/- 2S/6 

Oeb^ams. 10 /- I 33/3* 

, Grattan Warehousea .5/- 35/6* 

I GUS 'A’. 5/. ; 43/t 


9/4*1 

9/1*2 

9 2 

1 0 9 

16/7*1 

16/6 

6-4 


17/4*2 

16/6 

6 1 

i"i 

18/- 

17/9 

5-6 

1-7 

H/l*, 

14/J 

5 3 

1 4 

15/1*} 

14/10*2 

5-4 

1 5 

13/7*2 

13/9 

5-5 

1 S 

22/3 

22/41} 

4 7 

i ! ’ 

18/3 

19/7*2 

5 6 

II 

59/6 

59/6 

4-7 

' i-5 

14/10*2 

14/10*2 

5-4 

i ' ^ 

15/1*2 

•5/1*2 

5 3 

1*' 

54/- 

54/- 

4 1 

ij 4 

24/6 

25/- 

4-4 

2 0 

18/- 

18/2*4 

5-5 

; 3-4 

6/- 

6/3 

(5 1) 

... 

16/6 

15/712 ; 

6-4 

1-2 

21/- 

21 /- 

4-9 

1 5 

24/-* 

23/6 

3 2 

2-0 

IVJ 

19/- ' 

5-5 

1-2 

71/6 j 

2 I/I'i 

3-9 

1 -2 

42/3 

43/- . 

4-9 

1-1 

44/1*} 

44/3 

5-6 

11 

17/6 j 

•7/3 

4-3 

i-5 

J8/9 

18/9* ! 

3 7 

2 3 

22/3 

22/- ; 

4-1 

1-4 

31/41} 

31/1 I 

6-9 

i 

49/- 

49/1 

3-5 


4VI*» 

49/3 

3-6 



• Last ' 

'Dividend: ORDINARV 
l(e)(b)(c) STOCKS 


I Prico, Price. Price, 

I Apr. 6 , hay tl. Hay IB, 
I ms 1966 , im 



4$/3 ' • 

64/9 ' 5 

9/tO'i 5 

73/6 , 11 ; 

17/3 7 

10/6 2 

44/9 6 

46/6 71 

57/3 I S' 

ios/- 12 

20 

iitT*: 1 

I 61/9 15 


IS'sb House of Fraser.5/- > D/9 ^ 10/10 '2 21/1 

11 4 « ; Marks 6 Spanear . 5/- | 14/6 D/6* D/O 

7*2 b ■ United Drapery.5/- ! D/3 D/- »/6 

I'je < ^Iworih.5/- j 19/7*j 19/- l|/9 

8|l b I British Petroleum ... .£1 ■ 51/1* 79/1 'W/9 

9 *4 b Burmah OH.£ I . 4»/J 68/3* 67/6 

I 6 ' 4 b Royal Dutch.2011. flS^e j£l 7 "i 4 £l 6 «i 4 * 

2-9 b Shell Transport.S/- 1 n/l0>, 42/3 40/9 

••• * memSr'aV a I 1 

ELBCTRICAt • RRWO ( 

9 « , A€t.£1 I 46/- ,14/3 51/9 

5*1 b OICC.£1 . 69/7*2* 1 70/6 D/I 

gss'Ti i IS',: 

7:.ji SMI,Ijop 


ii}b Bll1otv^otemaiien...5/- 15/9 

6 e Cnglbb Electric.£1 D/Bla 

7*2 e Ceneral Efeetric. it n/Wj 

|B |0 CA.ParMns.£i Sl>9 

12 b I PhilipsUmp Works. 10fl. I2%’6 

9*2 0 I Pleasey.10/- 94/4*} 

20 c I Pye (ambridge) ... .5/- I 16/- 

2b b I Radio Rentals.5/- 40/7*2 

9 ! A. Reyrella.£1 50/- 

15 e ; Thorn Electrical.5/- 65/6 


Babcock B Wilcox.... £ I 

I )ehn Brown.£1 

I Cammoli Laird.5/- 


12/8*4 

10/9 

5 0 

Inmrnit. Combust.. 

s/- 

21/- 

•7/- 1 

434 b 

Swan Hunter. 

.,£1 


5/1*2 

4 b 

fehn Thompson .. 

.5/- 

35/3 

D/9 

3-820 

Coventry Gauge- 

10/- 

65/10*2 

56/- 

17*2 b 

Alfred Herbert. 

..£1 

22/9 

20/- , 

7*20 

Allied Ironfeundsn. 

.5/- 

»/7*i 

21/9 , 

15 b 

Averys. 

.5/- 

D/9 

25/7*2 

10 0 

BSA. 

10/. 

14/9 

11/3 

10 0 

George Cohan. 

.5/- 

11/2*4 

9/- 

II 0 

Davy^Ashmore ... . 

.5/- 

53/7'j 

45/9 

9 b 

Guest, Xaan. 

..£1 

13/3 

11/3 1 

6 0 

Head Wrighison.... 

.5/- 

61/9 

55/6 

7120 

Metal Box. 

..£1 

17/6 

l3/7'i j 

6 0 

Ransoms B Market. 

.5/- 

45/- 

39/6 i 

B 0 

' Renold Chains. 

.£1 

67/- 

S6/9 ! 

3 0 

' Tuba Inveuments.,. 

..£1 

M/7'2 

27/- 1 

7'ib 

, Vickers. 

..£1 

45/6 

40/6 

7 0 

! Ward (Thos. W.).. 

...£l 

I2/2'4 

lO/l'j , 

13 a 

; Wellman Eng, Corpi 

1.5/- 

18/- 

IV. . 

10 b 

Woodall-Ouckham. 

i POOD B TOBACCO 

.5/- 

D/- 


13 0 

• Allied Supp*ier« ,.. 

,i0/- 

7/1*2 

20 0 

; Assoc, firitiih Foods 


W/9 

35/6 1 

5*2 b 

1 Bovrii. 

...a 

11/4*2 

10/5*4 ■ 

t4»,4b 

j Brooke Bond ‘B*..., 

,.■6/- 

•0/1 '2 

9/- , 

11 0 

, Pitch Lovell. 

. 2/6 

12 / 10 *} 

10 / 11 * 4 ' 

2*2 0 j 

International Sioret. 

5 /. 


P/(0*} 36/3 


9*jb i J. Lyons 'A*.£1 j 53/-H 

10*2 b ' Rankt-Hovis.10/- 29/9 

7 b Rechiti B Colman..l0/- 29/3 

3 b Spiliers.5/- 15/4'a 

2 0 Tate B Lyle.£l 11/- 

I7'}0 ! TetcoStores.I/- 7/5*4 


Unigate.5/- 


rOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


FRANCE— j 

Air Liquide... 479 440- 

Banque departs 210 209 

Citroen. 162 156 

C. F. Petrola.. 179 I70> 

CicG d'Elcrt. 554 543 

Machines Bull. 153 I4B 

Pechiney- 218 S 213 ! 

Printemps_ 223 210-! 

RhonC'Poulenc 24B 241 

S.I.M. 300 >00 

Saint'Gobain . ' 158 153 i 

Usinor. SB I 84 

Mex .... 9fi 3 96 I 

High . 1121 {26.1.66) 

Lew. 99-3 (M.i.66) 

Dec. 3/, I96S»I00. 


I 


GERMAN T— 



479 

440-5 

A.E.G. 

442 

436 

210 

208 

Bsd'che. Aoilin. 

421*2, 

3D 

162 

156 

Bayer. 

3M 

319* 

179 

170-S 

Cemmerabank. 1 

374 

368 

554 

543 

Oeuttcha Bank. ' 

432 i 

418 

153 

149 S| Hoachst Farb. . 

439 ' 

429*: 

2IB S 

213 5{ Kundenkredit . 

345* 

340 


241 Mannesmann.. 143 ' 132*, 

300 I Siemens.> 459 i 447 

153 5'Thyasen.Huettc. I30 ' ID 

84 j Volkswagen ' 449 I 447 

96-1 > Herstnti Index 95-84 93-52 

1.66) High . 95 00 (21.1.66) 

5.66) U». 93 52 (I9.J.66) 

./OO. I Dec. 31, 1939^100. 


HOLLAND— 

A.K.U. ]S6lsj 3 

Amster.Roc.Bk. PI. SO’I'fl. 
Bljenkorf ..... 480 4 

Helnekeria .... 373 3 

lntorunie(FI.W) PI. 172 PI. I 


340 t Kon, Zouc-Kat. 
990 , Philips (F1.D).. 
l32*,,Roboco (Fi.50). 
447 iThomassen BD. 
ID jValeurop. 


ITALT— I lire 

Asa. Generali 'lOl.SOO 

Breda.! 3.9D 

Edison.I 2,710 

Fiat.I 2,744 

Ft naider. 900 

Ls Centralc .. , 9.100 

Henceeatim . ■ ' 1.759 

Moca.114.105 

ORvetti.' 3.410 

Pirelli S.p.A... . 3.535 3,454 

Rinatcenie ... | 368 [ 375 

SnUViseea .. i 4,360 1 4,215 

liHhM .... 64-95 63-95 

High . 74-05 (D.2.B6] 

Law . 62 as (21.4.66 

Joo. 2, I962x>/g0. 


I lire I Lire BELGIUM— ' Fra 

'101,300 99,310 Arbed. ' 4,01 

! 3,960 3.770 1 Bque Sec. Gen. 3,90 

I 2,710 2,63$ I Clment’ieeOrie. 2.44 

I 2.744 2,670*1 Ceckerill • Oug. 1,16 

900 9D Espcrance long j 1,54 

. 9.100 9.000 Hoboken.! S.37 

< 1,759 ' 1,714 I Innovation ; 3,ifl 

'14.105 13.950 jPetfoAna.i 1.97 

' 3,410 1 3,260*1 Photo Gavaert. 1,75 
. 3.535 3.454 ! Soc. Canerale . IIS49 

368 375*, Sofiisa. I 9,S3 

i 4,360 I 4,215*1 Un. Miniere l/N) I 04 

64-95 63-95 Ingex.;... 90-39 


Frcs. . Prey. iSWBDEN— 
4,010 4.020 AfAUviJB.. 

3.900 3J95 Aua. 


3,900 3J95 Aua. | 300 

2.446 2,470 Bfaecrolux .... ! ID 

1,160 I 1,090 EricssonBKr.50 : 247 

1,542' l,$D Grangaaberg .. 270 

5,370 : 4,970 Skandl Bgnkan. Ig 

3,ifl0 I 9,MS Sv.Callqloa 175 

1,970 I 4J9i Sv.Haiidatabafsk 161 

1,752 I 1,660 Tandsck,B.Kr.50 IW 

IS4S0 I4.77S Index. 2D 06 

9,530 [ 9.D0 Htgb . 2S4 

•40 i 764 Low. 2J2- 

0-39 07'60 Dee. 29. 


High. 97*61 (/2.I.66) HORWAr 

Law . 07.60 (10.5,66) 1 Bargan^iv'bk. 

Pae.lM96Jidl00. Borr«gwi^.... 



447 Zwanenbg (PI 20)191.174 laiiO 5 
13-52 I Index..... 295-7 206-3 

1.66) High . 322-9 

5.66) Law . 206-3 (10.5.66) 

’100. 19531-100. 


Ex dividend. fTaMfraa, ftb 
(e) Tear's dividend, (e) Td aarlii 
Rhodesia and Nyealand Stock, i 
brackets ere on forecast dividend. 


Iroa. I Tho net redtm#ilo« yloMk allow (or mis «i Ob 5^. * 9 1 H » Ojf sorttwg. (^Mrcanni divl^d. Jb) Plotl dti^lOayHt. 

(STToearliaiidiso. (TT^tyidW. (f)BaalL ,(M Al^ Zaybitit ux. ^T^o la^ ddto. (n)lntertw dny yiicetfor 

sdl^kT (f) New ScKk. Japanese prices nipplkid by Oaloo Soeerisiac. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial IndM aupRlIad by the Msmgraal Sipefc; fNdtSaSlb;' , ,*'• VlaWs ki 
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rrsoTi 

» i 


Wei*, »966 OROINARV' 

-, (o)(b)(c) STOCK! 

High Low 1 % 


Prlci, I Plrlci, 

I Apr. 6, fityli, 

' IMS I i4m 


-rraar 

PrWi. Miy •!. 
nivlt.! IfM 


7S/J 

31 /* 

70/- 

7>u 

4»/3 

: 

I 

132/* 
57/3 I 
41/3 ! 

3f/3 ( 

ai/3 , 

M/214 ! 

M/* 
Jl/I<7 1 
f/IOli' 

SS/3 • 
28/- 

io^to'a 

! 

41/7 ' 

«/- ! 
20 / 1 ‘i ' 

2*/7 

*7/* 

S^7«i 

* 5 /* 

52/3 

35/- 

24/- 

23/7 

22/IO>i 
25/3 I 
33/7*j 1 
3l/« I 
33/3 1 

30/7«, i 
22/1ij 

3l/4'i 
30/1 '1 
22/3 
39 / 11 , 
I0/2U 
H/7 
10/7', 
30/Ml 
18/10^ 
25/3 
40/7 
55/* 
44/. 


*2/* ' 18'jO Srii Amir. Tobac.. 10/- 

25/* I 13 *1 GalUhir.10/- 

*0/* ' 14 b !mj>*Xl*J.X**7icco.... £1 


^2>3 . 

i 

, 30/3 - 

1 

iS/^i ^ 

I 34/7', j 

*8/7 I 

II/7>4 I 

I2/*!»4 ' 

25/2 I 
7/3 I 

47/4 

22/M, 

33/- 
SO/t 
18/- 
23/- 
58/* 
20/7 
45/lO', 
•1/7', 
33/4 
57/4 
48/4 

25/7 

20/41, 

17/- 

IB/3 

20/M, 

28/4 

27/4 

27/7', 

24/3 
17/4 
28/4 
24/10', 
19/3 
32/- , 

8/101,1 
12/4', 
9/2'4 
25/41, 
14/41, 
20/7 
37/11, 
49/4 
34/7 


43>j0 
25 6 I 
t40 < 
25 b ■ 
IS b 
50 b 
8 b . 
75 b 
54 58 I 
2 * 130 : 
ni4b I 

5 a ■ 

12', b 
171, c I 

4 c I 

Mi 

7 b I 

21,0 I 

7 • I 

5 b I 

21,0 I 

8',b { 

20 b 
30 b . 
14', 0 j 
18 b 
8'ib ! 

8 b , 
10 b 
10 0 
15 o 

7 a 

10 b ! 
10 b I 

2 b 

8 b ! 
10 o 
7'ib ! 
10 b , 
♦ 6| 

24 o ; 
10 a > 
* b , 

3 b : 

,? J' 

37'a 0 ! 
5 0 
10 0 . 
12 b 
10 o I 


3 o 
35 b , 


Britannk.5/- 

Cemmirkal Union . .5/- 
Equity 8 Law Ufi... .5/- 
Conoral Accident... .5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Lagal 8 General.5/- 

Nonhorn 8 EmpI,. . .£1 

Pqarl. I/- 

Prudcniial 'A'.I /- 

Royal.5/- 

Koyal Exchangi ...,..£! 
mOKf 8 AlkOlAFT 

tirfloM.5/- 

Sritlah Motor.5/- 

lagiiar Cans *A'..... .5/- 
Koocit Motor* 'A .. 4/- 

Leyland Moiora..£1 

SriHol Aaroplano.,. 10/- 

Hawkor Siddoloy.£1 

Rolb-KMCi.£1 

Oowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

kMaph Lucas.£1 

Triplex Holdinga ... 10/- 
PAMER 8 NEWSPAPEIIS 

Financial Newt.5/- 

Financlal Times.5/- 

Inlernac Publishing. .5/- 
News.oftheW0rld..S/- 
W. H. Smith 8 Son 'A‘.£l 

Thomaon Org'n.5/- 

Sowater Paper.£1 

Britiah Printing.5/- 

Bunxl Pulp.5/- 

Reod Paper.£1 

Vyi£l|i niTaape.£1 

Colvillea.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales... £1 
Stewaru 8 Lloyds. .. £1 

)ehn Summers.£1 

United Steel.£1 

MISCBUANEOUS 
Ahoc. British Picture.5/- 
Assoc. Talevition 'A'.5/ 

Wm. Baird. 

Baecham Group. 

Bookers. 

British Match ... 

British Oxygen.. 

British Ropes .. 

Butlin's. 

Oe La Rue.10/- 

Diagei.5/- 

Gmteiner 'A’.5/- 

Glaao.10/- 

Harriton 8 Cr, Oefd... £ I 
Hoover *A'.5/- 


....Cl 


' 27/7 
7 

.121/3 
; 10*1 
27/4 
' 34/3* 

I 73/3 

•5/- 
I I 4 / 8 I 4 
i 30/- 
f 7/M, 

I 53/4 
15/101, 
27/101, 
3S/I0>, 
17/101, 

! 27 / 41 , 

. 32/7* 
24/101, 

44/7 

44/7 

15/7 
1 27/3 
' 53/- 
I 20/3^ 
i 45/7 
17/3 
! 27/7 

i 17/3 
18/- 
! 17/- 
1 32/3 
! 30/3 
29/3 

23/10', 

t4/2'4 

29/M, 

17/10', 

19 /- 

41/M, 

,v;:^ 

10/7 

27/4 

I4/I0>2 


74/. , 75/7 . 

: 

44/*4 ^ ; 47/? 
B7/4 S83/7 
48/4 50/- 

32/4 3V9 

101/3^ 102/4 

50/4 • 51/9 , 

: 40/- I 38/4 < 

35/3 < 34/4 

74/4 ^ 74/- 

' 13/3 13/M, 

, 13/10*2 13/3 ; 

! 30/11, 28/9 

8/11, , 8/- I 
53/7 i SI/4 I 

25/4 ! 24/1 

39/4 I 38/101, 

44/7 1 48/4 

15/71, I 15 / 71 , 

30/3 i 30/7 

33/3 i 32/- 

23/- j 24/3 

33/- 
i 50/- 
17/IO'a 
1 24/7 ; 

i 43/7 
21/7 I 

57/71, 

‘i4Tl 

H'fP i 


25/3 , 

31/3* 

42/3* 

,«/, j 


35/- 

21/3 

57/101, 

13/7 

34/7 

44/4 

?l/9 

33/4', 

22/7 

22/4', 

22/4', 

24/3 

27/3 

27/M, 

29/lo1j 

28/4', 

20/41, 

29/-* 

29/4 

21/6 

34/3 

7/4 

14/6 

7/4 

29/. 

15/7', 

25/3 

40/7 

55/4* 

40/- 


I 32/9 ; 

j 27/! i 
; 27/10', 

! 28/- ' 
20/4', , 
28/7 i 
29/4 
21/4', 1 
34/7', 

I 7/4', ! 

14/4 ; 

, 7/2'4 ! 

I 15/6 I 
i 25/- 1 
40/3 I 
j 55/4 I 
I 41/3 




5 3 
4 8 

6 3 

4 2 
4-7 
4-1 

3- 8 
4 I 

3 8 

4 7 

4 4 
3 8 

4- 8 

5 1 

3 0 

7 4 

3 0 
20 

4- 4 

5- 7 

4 2 

tv 

5-1 

5*2 

5 2 

3 8 
3 8 

5 3 
4'5 
4-2 
4-4 
5 2 

2*5 
5 3 

5 8 

7 8 

12 0 
3-5 
10-7 

8 4 
8 4 
110 
10-0 

5 4 

5 S 

7 0 

3 9 

8 0 

6 5 
5 7 
5 5 

4 0 

5 2 
3 7 
3-6 
40 

5 8 

6 I 


Ceveil 


1-8 

15 

1-4 


. 1'7 
; I* 
I 3-7 
I ... 
2 0 
1-8 
17 
1-7 
17 
1*3 
1-7 


2 7 

2-7 

!;? 

\\ 

12 

4-‘i 

15 

IS 

0 4 
t) 7 

1*0 

10 

13 

1 I 

• 10 

I 

2 9 
2 1 

ill 

I 2-1 

I 1-7 
I II 
IS 
, 12 
1 I 7 
! 2-7 

\U 


Priyei. 174* 


Low 


Dividend OKDINAIIY 

- {a)^){cy STOCKS 


Price, ! Price, ^ Price, 


Cover 


10 /- 

34/4 

20/7', 

38/7 

14/3 

23/M, 

34/4', 

14/3 

23/101, 

14/101, 

24/- 

40/- 

S" 

1332/6 
[24/1', 
114/7 
122/6 
III 1/3 
1140/7', 

w 
' 18/- 
^85/- 

B. 

37/7 

20/3 

ir,i 
w,i , 

40/3 i 
18/10',' 
21/7 I 
64/6 ; 

20/10', 
13/7', , 
47/7', 
14/OS, 
16 /- 

27/9 

57/4', 

18/7', 

17/4 

34/4', 

30/6 

44/3 

17/7 

29/9 

54/- 

16/6 

3/93* 

4/M, 


' 77/6 
24/4 
17/M, 
32/4 
12/4 
20 /- 
28/. 

, M/6 
17/Ml 
14/7', 
21/7 
i 34/10', 

. 7/l0', 

<102/6 

102/6 

ilOt/3 

, 54/6 

173/7 

18186 

15/- 
i 17/3 
14/7 
I 27/6 

Is? 

’»IS. 

17/7 
61/6 
14/7*1 1 

I M/5»4 

42/8*4 I 
11/10', I 
13/10',' 

I 24/9 
I SI/3 

< 14/3 

i 15/6 1 

< 30/- 

27/- , 

57/3 
14/9 ' 

, 

! 44/4 i 

' 12 /- 
2 / 10 ', 1 
3/4', 


lO'ib 
414 b 
12 b 
5 a 
15 e 
II a 

9 o 
4 b 

10 


3*20 
20 b 

8)4 b 

10 b 
8 45b 

10 b 

80 b 
142 , b 

IM 40 
15 o 
128 b 
140 b 
45 0 

814 5 
200 b 
12-480 
71,0 
40 b 
140 b 
$3-05c 

421.6 

121.6 
30 0 

Nil b 
4 a 
2 >,b 

11 c 
71,6 
7 b 

7 b 
IS'ao 
IS'ac 

12 b 

4'2a 

8 a 
4ha 
7'ib 
15 c 

12 

25 0 
434 a 

9 a 
I 6 i,b 
121,0 
8 a 
3 a 
6 ',o 

t 22 ' 2 b 
Nil 0 
I0»„b 
22 b 


Hudson's Bay. 

; ICT. 

, Mecca 'A'. 

; National Canning.. 

Pillar Hldg. 

Powall OuKryn- 

' Rank Organiution. 

Schwappes. 

Saars‘A’ . 

Steatley. 

Thomas Tilling .... 
, Turnar A Newall.. 

I Unilever. 

Unilever NV.. . . 
United Gitas. 


£1 

...£l 

io/I 

i 

■/A 

. S/- 


!m/s 


Anglo-American.... 10/- 

, Charter Cons..5/- 

Consoiid. Gold Fioldi.£l 

; General Mining.£1 

' Union Corporation. .2/4 
I Free State Geduld...5/- 

1 W. Driefontein.10/- 

> Western Deep ‘A’-£1 

I Wastarn Holdings .. .5/- 
RoanSelectionTsr. ...£l 
Tanganyika Cent.... 10/- 

Z. Angie-Amar.10/- 

De Baers Defd. R0g.,.S/- 
Intemat, Nickel ... n.p.v 
LMden Tin.4/- 

< Tronoh.5/- 


I 24/4 
12 /- 
17/434* 
20/M, 

' 23/4^ 
42/- 
t 31/9* 

! 8>i« 

I M /»'2 


Anglo Norncss.£1 

Brit.ACem'wealch..lO/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

PAODtfd... . £1 
TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Dewhat 5/- 

Courcauldi.5/- 

West Riding Wor8cad.£l 

Woolcombers.£1 

Calico Prlneeri.5/- 

I Coats. Patent A B.£1 

I English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyalla Inc.5/- 

! TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

! Alliance Trust.5/- 

BFT ‘A* Defd.5/- 

Cable A Wireless... .5/- 

, Philip Hill.5/- 

Industrial A General.5/- 

, City Centre Props-5/- 

City Lond. Real Prop. .£1 

' Land Securities.10/- 

! Lond. Cntv. Freehld 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 

. Cons. Tea A Lands-£1 

. Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowland 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


271/3* 

; 17/7', 
75/9* 
136/101, 
108/7 
128/7* 
113/7 
78/11, 

213 W* 

40/- 

I 57^7* 

; 16/10', 

I s /334 

. 30/- 
I 27/4', 


' 1 10/- 
28/- 
I 17/11, 
35/- 
13/41, 
21/3 
34/4 
H/- 
20 / 11 , 
I 14/71, 
23/41, 
37/11, 
, 30/4 

' lO/H, 

1320/- 

23/7', 

104/4 

120 /- 

102/4 

131/3 

134/3 

77/4 


21/101, 

' 15/7 
20/7 

r 

27/- 


107/- < 

33/6 ; 

1 17/7 , 

‘ 35/1 
; 13 /- 
' 20/1013 < 
: 32/4 1 

I IVM, 

I 30/41, , 

•0/1', ' 

104/- 

II 8 /IV 

103/Ml 

133/11, 

*»! 

.178/7 

l$I77 

23/7', 

37/7 

17/7 


' 14/- 

17 / 71 , 

I 14/3 
• 30/- 
50/9 
1^6/- 


3- 4 
9 0 

4 5 
71 
S-0 

5 3 
3 2 

4- B 

4- 5 
5 5 

51 

5 5 
41 

3 7 

7 4 

4 0 

54 

4>l 

5- 9 

7 0 

7-4 
BOii 
5-3 
l4-5h 
5-0 
2-7 
B-9 
4-4 
7 4 


I 1-5 

i 

i|:? 

!!.; 

i M5 
1-2 
! 1-4 
I* 
15 
13 
2-4 
2-4 
0 8 


40/11, I 40/- 

16/3 18/71, , IB/7 

17/- I 21 / 41 , , 21 / 41 , 

54/4 I 41/9 I 41/7 

I 9 /IOI 2 ' 18/7 lB/4 

10/934 11/7*1 ! 1 1/5*4 ; 

40/9 47/7*1 44/9 

I I0/5'4 13/6 13/4 

i 14/-' 15/71, 15/101, 


24/3 
47/IO'i 
18/6 
15/4 ' 

29/9 
27/7', ; 
53/6 I 
15/101,1 
24/9 


27/6 

51/71, 1 

18/4', 

14/334 I 

33/10',, 

29/101, 

58/101,, 

17/334 

28/3 ' 


27/4 

51/9 

IB/3 

14/334 

34/3* 
29 /IOI 2 
40/M, 
17/41, 
28/5*4 


! 43 /- 55/6 I 54 /- 

1 20/9 ; 14/- j 14/- 

! 3/034 I 3/9*4 3/7'a 
: 3/7'a 4/11, 3/I0I, 


4 1 

4 2 

7 3 

5 5 
7 7 

4 0 

4- 7 

5 9 
5 8 
7 4 
7-0 

5- 8 
5 4 
4 7 

3 8 

4- 0 

3 7 

4 9 

4 2 

5- 0 

5 3 
4-5 
4-4 

15 2 
(n) 
11-5 
13 9 


17 

r'4 
2 5 
2 9 
12 
I 7 
BO 
1-2 
1-2 

1 4 
II 

2 1 

I -'4 

2 4 
10 


18 
2-4 
0 7 

i' ^ 

I 5 
! 1-0 
I IB 

i • 7 

!l? 

II) 

I 5 

I I 2 
1-2 

I II 

I ''' 

*‘5 
I IS 
I 17 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



May 1 ^ay | 

II 18 

* 1*1 

■V 

S 

“TUT 

18 1 

S 

Atch. Topeka .... 

33>a 

33?i 

Gen. Electric ■.. 

10934 

' 2 J’» ! 

Can. Pacific. 1 

5d'i 

73 

General Foods.. 

713, 

72 

Pennsylvania. 

57 

54'4* 

General Motors. 

843, 

85', 

Union Pacific .... 

41 

; 393 , 

Goodyear .... 

1 4434 

46*4 , 

Amar. Electric ■.. 

37 

37', 

Gulf Oil 

5134 

503, 

Am Tel. A Tel... 

!56 

551 , 

i Heinz. 

1 391 , 

38, , 


Money Market Indicators 


Treasury bill rate remained virtually unchanged in London and New York and so did tlic rate on 
three-tnanths United Kingdom local authority deposits, although that on Euro-dollar deposits fell 
slightly. The existing margin in New York's favour on swaps of Euro-dollar and local authority 
deposits widened on a rise in the cost of forward cover. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS_ 


363« 

70 

38'4 

3434 

83 

SOSg 

421, 

83', 


Cons. Edison .,.37ig 
Int. Tel. A Tel....' 77*. 

Western Union .403g 
Alcan Aluminium., 37*4 

Alcoa.I 847| 

Amer. Can.5 Mg 

Am. Smelting. ..|44'4 

Anaconda.! SS'b . 

AVCCorpn.llOO', i 99 

Bcih. Stael.. .'33 31 >4 

..'I42>g < 42', s| 
.. 74*1 i 75', 
43*4 1 4234 
' 23', ; 23*4 
' 49', . 48*4 
30'a I 303g 
B43g : 82 
73 I 70 
200 <201* 
127 ;I25', 

47 ' 471 * 


Ceianase ... . 

Chrysler ... . 

Coi.-Pslmolive . 
Crown*Zeller .. 
Oiscillert'Scsg. . 
Douglas... . 
Dow Chemical 
Du Pont .... 
East. Kodak . 


Int. Bui. Mach.. . 531 '4 
Int. Harvester.. i 44 I 4 


Inter. Nickel . 
Inter. Paper 
Kennecotc. 


90', 

i 28*4 

1181, 


Litton Indi.| 733g 


Mobiloil 

Monunto - 

Nat. Oiitiilers . 
Pan>Amerlcan . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.|.. 
Union-Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

West Electric . 
Woolworih ... 
Xerox. 


87Sg 
! 75?, 
333, 
: 45?g 
' 43 
. 533g 
.< 54', 
42?, 

'rT 

, 42 
453g 
• ! 58'g 
. 25'g 
.237 


, 44 I 4 

1 07'4 

I 273,’' 
NO 
; 72*4 
873g 
’ 73'g 
31?, 
i 6334 
' 42', 
50?g 
' SB 
40 
42*4 
. 72 
' 59?g 
43'g 
54?g 
i 243, 
'224 


(s) New stock 


' 176$ - C- 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

April 20 

78 69 

3 05 

82 90 

4 59 

.. 27 

78-35 

3 04 

82 33 

4 45 

May 4 

75-75 

3 14 

82 52 

4 43 

>. M 

73-34 

3 21 

82 99 

4 58 

.. 18 

71 04 

3 27 

82-90 

4-59 



< Amount (£ million)' 


91-Day ! 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate* 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

^ 1945 1 

91.bay , 


a. 

d- 1 

1 , 

2.240 0 

May 

'^1 

140 0 j 

324 3 

125 

5 49 

13 1 

Dec. 23 ’ 

180 0 

345 1 

NO 

5 88 

41 

2,410 0 

- 

31 

! 180 0 1 

372 4 

HO 

5 08 1 

1 20 ' 

1 j 

2.400 0 

1944 
Ian. 7 

170 0 1 

287 9 

no 

5 20 

41 

2.390 0 


14 

170 0 

337 0 

109 

9 73 

48 

2.370 0 


21 

140 0 

365 1 : 

109 

8 33 

24 1 

1 2.340 0 

.. 

28 

150 0 

300 2 1 

109 

8 03 

17 ! 

2.340 0 

Feb. 

4 

150 0 

287-9 

MO 

1 

122 

75 j 

! 2,310 0 

II 

ISO-O 

289-0 

III 

3 91 

19 

2.280 0 


IB 1 140-0 

311 5 1 

112 

1 90 

1 18 

; 2,230-0 


25 

140 0 

304 4 

112 

4 78 

21 

2,210-0 

Mar. 

4 

: 170 0 

1 332 7 

112 

4 49 

1 19 

i 2.190 0 

il 

200-0 

1 413-9 

112 

2 26 

1 40 

1 2,180 0 


IB 

; 180 0 

' 313 8 

112 

1 24 

41 

: 2,190-0 


25 

1 180 0 

324 1 

M2 

0 95 

1 " 

1 2,180 0 

Apr 

1 

190 0 

' 318 9 

112 

1 42 

43 

> 2.180 0 

7 

. 190-0 

340 9 

112 

1 33 

, 34 

1 2.190 0 


15 

200 0 

1 334 3 

112 

1-44 

1 42 

! 2.210 0 


22 

200 0 

318 3 

M2 

7-40 

1 44 i 

1 2.240-0 


27 

r90 0 

1 354 5 

M2 

9 03 

! 30 1 

; 2.280-0 

May 

4 

' 190-0 

363 2 

M2 

8 07 

1 1 

2.320 0 

13 

1 190-0 1 

! 347-S • 

ita 

„7J!Lj 

1 27 ! 

I 2,340 0 1 


Uw, 89 35 (May 17) 


secured 27 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £170 million 71-day bills. 


KEY MDNEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


London' 


% 

4 


Bank Rate (from 

7%. 3/4/45). 

Dapoait rataa : 

7 dnys’ notice: 

Clearing banks .... 

Discount houses ... 

Local authorities 
3 months* fined: 

Local authoritias *'4-43, 
Finance houses .... ~ 

Call monay: 

Clearing banks* 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spraad.. 

Marfcot diacount ratoa 
(3 monrbs’): 

Treasury bills. 5*, 

Bank bills. S'Sj,-* 

Fine trade bills. 7-7*, 

Euro-dollar dapoelta: 

7 days' notice. 514-534 

3 months'. S',-* 


7 - 71 , 


43 , 

43,-S», 


May II 

Buro-aierlrng dopoaita : 

(in Pons): 

2 days' notica... S?,-4', 

3 months'. 4'is-4"i4 

NEW YORK 


May II . 4-43 

" - 4 43 


May 18 . 

MarkoC papor. 

Bank bills. 

Certs, of deposit 
Starllnf : 

Spot rate. 

Forward rate (3 

months’). 

Porward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annuel inti coat 
Invoatment Currency: 
investment $.. 253,% pram. 
SMurity £.... 2 * 4 %disc. 


5 13 
5 38 

2 79',-'4 
5 ,- 1 , 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

Showing the di/ferentlah in rates on the pariicular £/$ assets, adiiiste^ 
for the cost of forward eschongr cover. 

In favour of: 

Last week' This week: 

Treasury bllle. London * 3 , London 3is 

Buro-doHar/UK local auth¬ 
ority loong. N. York 'j, N. York jii 

EuroHlollare'euro*atorlinf . London " 3 , N. York 'is 
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Zoamix 

protects chickens 
from cocckliosis 
for life. 


Broiler and replacement birds get unsurpassed 
protection against coccidiosis with Zoamix 
coccidiostat. Feed conversions and weight 
gains are improved, in fact, recent trials in this 
country show that feed conversions and live 


weight gains are better with Zoamix than 
with other coccidiostats. 

It is one of the most successful coccidibstats 
in the world. Billions of birds have been reared 
on ;^amix. 


Opw ChamllHl Co. <UK) UffllMd 
t06.WlviMraaiN« 

London W.1.eW0L 4441 


Oow Cltamlnl Europ* SA. 
Atfrtd-EtehBr-StrMN 3S 
8002 ZOfteHo 9 Wi /274182 


TtM Ocwr Chtmioal Company: 

PibdMOBfB of iVoCMibM ChwniOBlB ■■ SpBcMChtHlWCBlB 
CoBlInoB - Building ProdOets - 

Mloulrflffitt svmI ftkoDfoduotBa 


OVOTfli vO^WI^VPIf dlfldl 


»tudiwaitetti tU Ows CWia OoHipiw^ 
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THE ECONOMIST MAY 28, 1966 

LETTERS 


China’s Enemies 

Sir—Y ou say (May I4ih) that “the emerg* 
ence of a nuclear China would . . . force 
on us [west Europeans] the issue of common 
defence policies.” 

What would we have to fight China about, 
or China us ? To the present Chinese 
government, western Europe is one of the 
" intermediate zones,” necessarily chafing 
against American leadership. And we are not 
really likely to quarrel with the one country 
which for a long time is going to engage the 
attention of our much more natural opponent 
the Soviet Union. The only real—as opposed 
to nightmare—bone of conieniion b^ween 
China and the United States is Formosa, and 
both parties seem very willing to let this par¬ 
ticular sleeping bone lie. On the other hand, 
bcmccn the Soviet Union, heir to the Tsar's 
quite ordinarily imperialist Asian empire, aiul 
China, there are enough bones to make a 
skeleton at any feast. 

The new Russian five-year plan seems to 
be to dot trans-Ural Russia with valid targets 
for Chinese medium-range missiles; and 
although the United States believes itself to 
have enough missiles to wipe out both the 
Soviet Union and China, the Soviet Union 
probably doesn’t think it would still have 
enough missiles to deter the United States 
after launching an attack on China. The 
Chinese will nor need a big nuclear armoury 
to deter Russian nuclear attack. When they 
have achieved it, that dread skeleton, Russian 
enjoyment of Tsarist imjxjrialist fruits, may 
well he hauled out and rattled. Mao gave a 
preview to Japanese journalists in August 

1964. 

Meanwhile it is the poor Americans who 
arc fully employed implementing Russia’s 
prime policy aim: containing China. We, 
for once, do not have to worry, at least not on 
our own account.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W2 Elizabeth Young 


Reforming Parliament 

Sir —In your faith in the panacea of speci¬ 
alised committees for all the evils of the 
House of Commoas (April 30th) you have 
your eyes fixed on the American Congress— 
a different parliament functioning within the 
framework of a different constitutioa You do 
not appear to have considered that the 
parliaments of almost all European demo¬ 
cratic countries (more easily comparable with 
Britain) uaditionally have a complete set of 
specialised all-party committees (foreign 
affairs and defence included) such as you 
advocate, and do not seem to fare any better 
than the House of Commons. The declining 
influence of parliament, the lack of effective 
control on the executive, the meaningless 
passing of most legislation, do not seem to be 
affected by the existence and work of com¬ 
mittees. 

Parliamentary decline results frmn a 
number of reasons which the creation of 
Specialised committees, useful as they might 
does not alter. Confronted with the 
increasing number and technicality of political 


decisions, the MPt* ooasdtudoiial omateuiiim 
(you stress yours^ the desaic doocriiia 
against the specialised MP), lack of dme and 
involvement in countless constituency sad 
party activities have put them in a state of 
inferiority vis-A-^s the ministen (and thdr 
civil servants) they ate supposed to control 
and even to inspire. An occasional brief and 
a cross-exanun^xion in coounittee do not im¬ 
prove this situation much. 

More important still, party discipline has 
made the opinion of MPs—even when excep¬ 
tionally well-informed and competent— 
almost irrelevant for the government. I 
would not contend that party discipline 
should be abolished, but the two most power¬ 
ful parliaments in recent history are those 
whci'c party discipline docs not exist—the 
American Congress and the French parlia¬ 
ment of the Fourth Republic. When party 
discipline exists, the government can with¬ 
hold information and silence the critics, in 
committee as well as on the floor of the house 
—TV or not TV.—Yours faithfully, 

Elena Bubba 
Director, 

Luxemburg European Parliament 


Local Elections 

Sir—A s a consistently unsuccessful Labour 
candidate in Sutton Coldfield’s municipal 
eleaions (lowest Labour votes in your chart 
of May 2isf) may I be allowed the booby 
prize of asking that wc may see some re¬ 
search, not speculation, on why Sutton 
Coldfield, Cheadlc, Eastbourne and Kirkby 
voters see the main oppcjsiiion to Conserva¬ 
tism as coming from the l.iberals ;uid not the 
Socialists. Can it be—as Hugh Gaitskell is 
reported to have said when asked the differ¬ 
ence between Liberal and Labour— 
snobbery.—Yours faithfully, 

J. J. Merrzman 
Sutton Coldfield, Wa^tvickshire 


Oxford 

Sir—Y ou claim (May I4ih) that “outsiden 
have a very direct right to be curious about 
the way Oxford runs its affairs. They pay, 
through taxation, four-fifths of Oxford’s 
costs.” Your logic may be sound but is it 
not Oxford’s reliance on public funds that is 
crasliingly wrong ? Harvard and MIT quite 
rightly view a dependence on public funds as 
a sure way to limit academic freedom, to 
ensure incompetent administrative meddling 
and to nurture mediocrity. The best solution 
would be a taxation system that puts Oxford’s 
successful graduates in a finandal position to 
endow their alma mater and I suggest that 
Oxford’s present ” indescribable administra¬ 
tive maze ” which provides a buffer between 
Oxford and the public sector is a good second 
best solution. 

You recommend that Oxford should 
“ teach dons to teach ” Really, sir, why not 
courses in how ro behave ” ? What arc 


viiem on chf plm oi do poam e m Mid 
Ckrnegic ia posignuliiaM corrieola 
Yourt faithfiiUy, Davxp T. T. Bncm 

CranfiMt Bedford 


Sir—W hy k U thoc ” nobody could lliid 
much to say . . . for All Souls ? ” (May 

i4tfa). Why is an academic body dovomd 
only to research indefensible? Alt plaoM 
like the Insdtuie for Advanced Study In 
Princeton or All Souls in Oxford odose? 
While there obviously must not be too many 
of them, I think it is plainly silly to suggest 
that there is little one can say on their beiudf, 
—Yours faithfully, Emmett D. Graybiu. 
ABegheny College, Pennsylvania, 


Jordan 

Sir—T he views expressed by ”A Reader” 
in Amman (May 7th) appear to be a bundle 
of ideological passion with little consideration 
to reality. My observation, like that of your 
special correspondent (April 19th), is that 
Jordanians, save for a few, are disinterested 
in socialism no matter of what brand. 

A Reader ” has shed some tears on un¬ 
equal distribution of wealth. Whatever crude 
indicators are presently available on the dis¬ 
tribution of income and wealth suggest that 
these arc distributed fairly thinly. This 
view is also supported by the absence of 
slums, shaniy towns, rural pewerty and the 
presence of a relatively well dressed and well 
fed population. The welfare services (free 
education, health, etc.), an excellent network 
of roads, communications and other infra¬ 
structure created by the state leave little 
attraction, if at all, to socialism. 

As for the other contentions of your reader. 
I must say that the minima and maxima of 
land holdings on the East Ghor canal are fixed 
by law at 30-200 dunums (7-50 acres) with 
”exemptions” for none. The law forbids 
the distribution of land in the Ghor to public 
office holders such as ministers. Your reader 
forgets that the Ghor was used as a grazing 
area only for a small portion of the year. 
Whai go\'ernrnent could forgo the build-up of 
cattle farms for the sake of seasonal graring 
which in any case has led to severe soil 
erosion in the past ? 

Jordan’s record of economic growth, in 
spite of heavy odds against it, is marched by 
only a few countries in the world. It has 
been free from inflation. Its per capita 
in real terms has increased maxikold. Its 
reserve of external assets is at a high IcveL 
What the country needs and deserves is posi¬ 
tive encouragement from all and not political 
ju-jitsu.—Yours faithfully, A. Malik 
Amman, Jordan, 


Sir— 1 was surprised to read (April 23rd) 
that the first Friesian cows arriv^ in the 
Jordan valley in 1961. 

Jewish farmers started to introduce Friesian 




»)16 

CAiitk there almost fifty years ago. Tticrc arc 
now mure than 6^000 Friesian cows in those 
parts of tlie Jordan valky that are part of 
UcaeL Hiui k nen been desttc^ed duiia|| the 
war of 19;^ there would have been a Friesian 
herd in fobbuu Bek Haarava, which was 
situated a few miles from Mr Alami’s farm 
near Jericho. 

Bm far ilie Arabe’ economic ModaHic, 
Mr Ahunl ofmld have saved hhnaelf tlie 
mnibk of importing cows all die vrsy firom 
Holland through the Sues canal and the 
Red Sea by simply buying them from Israel 
across the border.-—Yours faitlifuUy, 
Jerusalem Eli BcmrKiiov 


Rhodeda 

Sm-^-Given your repeated support for a 
wiatable and lust ontcooie of the Rhodeatan 
cMs, ‘^Talka About Tattm** (April 30th) 
can only be leniicd unreaiiatic and danger* 
•udy mialeaiiiog. Its message, so Mr 
Wilson should be prepared to conoedc 
Rhodesian independence is a hhic- 

ptim for disaster. 

A much luster sketch for Rhodesia’s future 
would include: 

Immediate parity of de facto African 
elected aad de facto settler elected seats 
(with additional official members}; 

A literacy franchise quaUficadon (as a 
maodmum) and a basically oommon roll 

by 1970; 

liwtepeodciice under a parliament elected 
under thin franchise by ipya. 

Mr Smith cannot accept such tamuk They 
nmst be impoaed. A a minimum that 
msans oomprriiensive, compulsory, universal 
(United Nations) sanctions. In all pntbobility 
it also means at least the slkiw of military 
force. aUemative “ solution ** of a South 
African satcQ^ complete with apartheid and 
oppresrion plus a guerrilla war and a total 
economic break widt Zambia wofuUl still be 
far worse even were no issues of justice, of 
the ohUgadon of a suttc to its subjects (Britain 
to the Rhodesian Africans), or of the impact 
throughout independent Africa involved. The 
only issue properly negotiable with the 
Rb^sian uaitors is the forraait of their 
surrender and thai cannot he negotiated until 
they know the United Kio||gdom is prepared 
10 enforce their submission by whatever 
means are required.—^Yours faithfully, 

RgGlNALU IlBRBOl.D GaiiliN 
Kmufmla, Uganda 


Payroll Tax 

Sir—I was most interesced in Professor 
Hague’s letter on the payroll tax (May 1^} 
and pariicuhtfly in its last sentence, which 
shows clearly where Kademics and capkalists 
part oooipany. For Professor Hague to 
imagine that the premium to manufactures 
win ensure that die price of capital goods 
will not rim and may even fall, is to assume 
that capitalists will react quite autonuuically 
like well-oiled machines 10 the pressures put 
on them in various directions by the 
Trcasiu7 ; a state of affairs unlikely to occur. 

The present Governmeni’s future taxarion 
policy is at the moment completely unpre¬ 
dictable and no wise capkaliat will therc^e 
get iq^iced in any avoidid>le invesunem, but 


^ ... LCTHSKS^ 

will rklfbhr tetul to batten down the hatches 
suid s&l the storm out. The Government has 
introduced nothing whatsoever in the way of 
inceniiues wbicb^ when we ig h e d agamsi the 
risks inherent in the Gavemment’s unpre¬ 
dictability and the present unprofitable 
economic situation, would justify taking those 
risks. 

I wamld p refer to see a system of taxation 
based upon oorpotafdQn tax, payroU tax;, tax 
on added valor and a r ed uced rate of sur ta x 
fritli a total abolitkn of income tax. This 
wendd not oidy encourage the capitalist id 
work harder bm (what is probably more Im- 
portant at p res ent ) would encourage the 
worker to w<^ harder and give him a built- 
m incentive to save rather than spend. This 
would automaticafiy lead to a considerable 
improv em ent in the balance of payments 
posidott, because the biggest cause of our 
worries in this field is surriy the fact that 
wliereas the capitafist tends to reinvest his 
money, the worker tends to spend his on con¬ 
sumer goods; this leads directly to the 
importarion either of these goods or of the 
taw materials of which they arc composed. It 
is the enonnaus increase of prosperity at the 
boctom end of our society since the war which 
has caused this balance of payments position. 
Obviously this has to be catered for giving 
those at the bottom end an ixx:emive to earn 
aiid save rathrr than to cam and spend.— 
Yours fMifully, A. I. Sfirnkman 

Langport, Somei’set 


Labour Misused 

Sir—T he sort of thing that bothers the 
regular visitor to your shores, who is also a 
regular reader of your columns, could be seen 
these past few days in Jennyn Street. Two 
hardy young men were there engaged in 
sawing off, by hand, the cops of sti^s in a 
tmlisade fence designed to protect the ground 
floor of a promising new hotel under con¬ 
struction—a temporary fence, until the 
permanent fagadc should be put in. 

I xeckon that the two men had half a 
day’s task, which could have been done by 
one man in fifteen minutes by plugging in 
an electric saw. In Pakistan or Algeria one 
might applaud this use of labour intensive 
techniquea. But today—^in England ?—^Yours 
faitlifully, Muchabl L. HomiAN 

Paris 


Overtime 

Sir —Will you permit me to start a hare ? 
^uld we not solve most if not all of our 
internal monetary conundrums by pay^ for 
aU overtime, not in cash but in kind ?— 
Yours faithfully, R. R. Money 

East CoKeSf Isle of Wight 


Aluminiiim 

Sir—Y our anicle on the aluminium industry 
(April 16th) claims that stockists ** are not 
providing a proper stoddats’ service [and are] 
allowed to oominand huge pricq.and turnover 
concessions.*’ 

In fact, stockists, who now handle in total 
about twenty per cent of the industry’s oot- 
put, cacfy large atocks covering a vast range 
of aizes and alloys and ptovtde a completely 
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indispensable aeivice to bodi liiSls and cas- 
tomers. As a direct lefieotion of this, die 
stockist function is growing rapidly and 
siodiisia are CHfveiicly undemriong huge 
cafRtal programmes that involve modem 
handling methods, computerisation, etc., at 
least comparable to the best north American 
practice. 

In contrast to your statement^ we find in 
our experience, which includes stockholding 
of stainless steel and all the non-fenous 
metals commonly used in industry, that we 
operate on average at about 86 per cent of 
North American stockist margins, despitt the 
much higher cost of financing stocks in this 
country.—^Vours fasthfuHy, P. W. Robinson 
Managing Director, 
Wembley, Middlesex RTZ Metals Limited 


Bolivia 

Sw—Your correspondent (April 2nd) states 
" since . • . the Americans encouraged the 
BoEvian army to take over control the suffer¬ 
ing of many Bolivians has been aggravatetU” 
He infers that had the army not taken over 
the total nattonai welfare would have been 
more advanced. I fail to see the basis for 
such a positiom 

Secondly, he says " senior officers were en¬ 
couraged by American mUitary misHons to 
believe themselves invested with supec-oon- 
srituiioiial powers to regulase nalinnal 
polides.” In order to make such a categorical 
atatemoK one must assume your cone- 
spondem has good friends in Hie Pentagon. 
He seems unaware that for two centuries 
there has been a strong tradition of miiiti|ry 
interference in politics in Latin America, with 
the notable exceptions of Chile and Mexico 
in recent years. May 1 submit that senior 
officers ne^ no encoiiragemem from Ameri¬ 
cans or anyone else ? 

Thirdly, a strong poitxt is made of the 

penury into wl^h the revohitioii has 
fallen ** as exemplified by enonnous losses 
from the tin-mining operations and the oon- 
tinual suffering of the miners.' '^rhe number 
of miners now is higher chan in 1952. If they 
are sufferkig, which is indisputable, the ocxi- 
clusion must be that they would suffer more 
if they were not miners. In fact, the mines 
have been used to support a low-order wel¬ 
fare effort.—Yoevs MffifuUy, 

Santiago, Chile MidiAEL Kelson 


Overseas Service 

SiRr—As a graduate volunteer woriong as the 
only firiieiy officer on Lake Titicaca 1 was 
pkased m read your commentary of April 
23rd. From present impressions mid con- 
tacu with ocher volunteers it is bard to think 
of the British pre^amme as more tbaa a 
glorified long vacation. Each vohmteer most 
cost at least £i,SOO to Britain and the receiv¬ 
ing ooumry. In my opinto few volunteers at 
present make a contribution to tlie developing 
country of that value. If we are «> make a 
suibstansial contributioQ to international 
developmemr—and we can—the programme 
should be more efficiently run. With a 
niiidmum service of tWo years and more 
asteweion to voluoseers at home and in the 
^Id I am confident our oontribution would 
then be worthwhile.—Yours faithfully. 

Puna, Peru Gborgb V. Everett 
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MAWAGEMEWT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 
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Oth» riotioas saa pages 102$ to 1t)3S 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

Retail Stores Group 

A public Company controlling several department stores and 
a credit trading organisation in the London Area wishes to 
appoint a General Manager. The post is a new one and 
could involve interesting prospects of diversifications 
although departmental store knowledge is essential. Salary 
around £6,000 with other benefits. 

FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 

Publishing Group —London 

A major organisation wants to appoint an accountant whom 
they would like to be "an engineer" thus able to participate 
fully m the direction of the Company's affairs, rather than a 
strictly functional accountant. The appointment has arisen 
because the present Financial Director is due shortly to 
become Managing Director of one of the operating 
Companies. A salary of £5,500 has been suggested. 


ABG 


All hlicfi, will be ti eatod in slncl conpdence and should bo 
sent to Mr. A. J. C. Lyddon quoting the reference number 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSUI.TANTS LIMITED 
► XLCUriVE SELECTION DIVISION 

KNIGHrSBRIDGF HOUSE Vil KNIGHTSBRID&E LONDON SW7 


A MEMBER OF THE INBUCON GROUP OF COMPANIES 


J Kinihil III- s will no! he cltythiM'd unices 

In pcmussinn afU'r a i onluirnnul discussion. 


Technical and Manufacturing' Director 

Fibrefihtss Limited 

I Ilf cvwiipiiru. p.iit of the Pilkin^’Um Cirmip. employe 
nearly 3,(UM). and spends more than Lt million annually 
on development. The leehnical and Maniilueturin;^ 
Director v\ill slioillx be icliiinp. and the company is 
anxious to find his successor, who will tarry direct 
icsponsihililv. on the Board, foi the R. ik D.. r.iiginccring 
.Old Buying I unctions, and Iiavc lunclion.il responsibility 
lor the snccesslul oper.iiion i>l ptodiiclum pi.ml and its 
piopcr stalling 

The idc.il man. perhaps in his early I'orlies will have a 
record ol achievement m research and development ; 
ideally lie will ha\c a highei degree in tlicmisliN physics 
or cnginceriMj: l-le will ha\c dcmonsir.ilcd an ability to 
lead a large and highly qiialilied anti experienced staff, 
and to make commercial sense ol rcscaich spctKiinu in 
a pioccss industry The company is prcp.ued lt» negotiate 
.1 sal.iry and eondiiioiis altracluc a mail with tlii^ 

experience and potential Plca-»e write to P. D Burnford 
qiuMuig S.74S^. and slatini; liov\ each requirement is met 


M\NAGEMKN 1 SELFXTION IJMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W 1 


MARKETING 

CONTROLLER 

S5^+ 

One of Britain's outstanding growth Companies, wjth world-wide 
In-tercsu. is scaiclung l«i .» maikcirng nittn of CJLCitptitinAl llbility for 
their Inicinalional Headquarlers in 1 ondon. 

The Compiiny'i* recent expansion has* outgiown the eftistiiig system 
oi forecasting, recording and controlliug internabo^d niaiketiiig 
activities in .an indu »try wlicre the provision and interpretation of 
figures i.s esSrntial in piojecting tieiids and planning luuiic 
dcvciopnicnts. 

The snccesslul applicant iimsi have had management cxpciiencc in 
setting up and co-oiUinaiing a complex sy.sicm of marketing 
inl'ormation and statistics on the one hand, and he able to use 
such figures creatively in guiding maiiagcmeiu in muIlMnillion 
pound decLsions. 

Specific lesponsibililic.s include: — 

(1) Murktting Foreciiiiti« and Budgets 

(2) Market Prugramnte!i f 'onirot 

(3) Malhemutlcul and Stalisllcul Services 

(4) Manufacturing Liaison 

J\"w appliciinLs will have had the full range of c.xpcriencc rcciuirrd, 
bill only caiidulatcs with ciealive ability and sound administialuc 
exricriencc in this (ield need apply 

A miniriitim .salary ol i.S.uOii is ollcred foi this appoiiitnient along 
with comprehensive fiiiige bencfii schemes. 

Candidales should send comprehensive ciiren details {which must 
not refer to previous coirespondence with PA.) quotinfi J4IIIlL to: 

Advertising Liniifcd. 

60a Knight^bridgc, l.uiidon. S.W.I. 

Replies will he forwui ilvil direct mut unopened to the client n/dcss 
udihessrd fc oiu Secuiiis Muntiftei lisiiiuf (oinpanies to wliiclt thev 
may not ha sent. Sirictest confidcme i\ awuied 


Yorkshire 


c £5.500 


Heavy 

Engineeting 



A medium si^cd, heavy 
engineering company situated 
in Yorkshire, which is pari of 
a well known group requires a 
Managing Dirccltir to t.ikc full 
executive control His initial 
tusk will be to modernise the 
administrative controls and 
techniques and to lead the 
existing and able slalT in a 
planned expansion programme. 
.Suitable applicants aged 40-50 
will be qualdiecl mechanical 
and/or production engineers 
and will alicady have had 
considciablv, Cicncral Manager 
or M.in.igine Director experi¬ 
ence. A km •'.sledge of press, 
shed md.il and lahrieation 
work is desirable. 

The salary will be negotiated 
at around L5.50U and prospects 
aic good. 'Ihcie are fringe 
benefits, gt»od pciiMon arrange¬ 
ments and a cif is proMded. 

Phwr.e wtlie, in cotilidcine to : 
IJ. A.Camphrll {Ref 0777ihH), 
Appottititictifs Uti ision, 

P-E Consulting Group 


/? dross mot Plucc, 
Loudon. S.H'.t. 
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Like the Eteetric Dragon 
that gives industry temperatures 
hotter than the sun 


Wc’rc referring to the astonishing Plasma Torch—the 
new electro-heat device that produces temperatures more 
than three times those on the sun's surface. 

Other electric furnaces provide a range of temperatures 
right down to the modest heat needed to melt wax. Only 
with electricity can you get this tremendous versatility. 
Only with electricity can you obtain heat in so many dif¬ 
ferent ways—resistance^ induction^ dielectric, arc, elec¬ 
tron beam—to mention just a few. Only with electricity 


can you generate heat within a material or in a vacuum. 
Electro-heat is flexible, adaptable, convenient. It cuts 
labour and maintenance costs, saves floor space, provides 
cooler, better working conditions. If you need heat in 
your business, electricity can give you greater production 
efficiency than any other form of energy. The Electricity 
Council has a number of publications on electro-heat 
and other industrial applications of electricity. For copies 
and technical advice... 


Have a taUt ivfth your EleeMeity Board 



SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR TITS rcO.VO.VfST PAID AT NFW YORK K Y 
Pitluli.ihcd wi'oklj Pin’i Satuidtiv, (iliy-iwo iimc* j \cai ni L'jndois. I'.niluncl 
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No. 18 system 


provides more lines 
for more people 
in less space 
at less cost 

with clearer transmissimi 
tlian ever before! 


To administrations, REX means valuable space 
j savings, lower installation and running costs, 

* minimum maintenance - and significant reductions 

in line plant investment. 

To communication engineers, REX means an 

^ extremely compact and reliable solution to both the 

switching and control problems of modern 
exchange design. It integrates smoothly with 
existing automatic networks, and provides unlimited 
growth capacity foi both services and traffic. 

And to subscribers REX means faster, better 
connections- and fe vrer hold-ups! 


The REX Iclephone exchange has been developed 

by 
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BEXREtD 

ELECTKONIC 

acmUfCE COHBDIES 

SOPHBTICJITED 

ELECTRONICS WITH 

‘BDILDINC-BRICK’ 

SmPUCITT! 

The basic 'buiklinq bj i^’k' of tJio REX 
system is the rood i '.'l.iy ;;wit(’liirici i iMU-'iit. 

It contains only nine dilf<;roril fac'co pail-i 
compared with TIOO in the much bulkier 
eloctromodiaiiical swilch. It is 'sealod for 
life' again.sl dust and aliiiosphorH’ poiluhon, 
and contacts aro gold tipped to piovi(.le 
better 'apeeciipaths’ tlwri ever Ijjf-koro. 
'I’hose j clays are then chppod togetli* n 
form switdiirig rnatnees and then assembled 
into arrays and units. Sinc^’ tlic whole 
exchange - including the electronic control- 
is based on this simple constructional 
principle the REX system adapts easily and 
quickly to expansion of both traffic and 
services. 

Double the Capacity- 
Doable the Range! 

An entirely new Rood & Electronic Modular 
Appaiatu.s pt actico (REMA) has been 
designed by AEl engineers to provide 
completely c'oiupatiblo mounting of reed 
relays ami clcciioiiic circuit components. 



Combined v;ith a new sliding-frame 
mounting system, the REMA practice allows 
more than 20,000 lines of REX switching 
equipment to be accommodated in the space 
normally required by a 10,000 line 
mIijcIj ojriochanical e xchange. In existing 
I .nilding:; Ihw nuMr*s more space for future 
r-xpansion: in new exchanges it makes 
fxi.'vwblo great saving.'- in c onstruction and 
installation costs. And because the REX 
.uih.scnber'c hne rn ruit can tolerate 
liubstanlially worse line conditions, a REX 
tjydiaiKjo will serve an area much larger 
than that of"a conventional oxchanqo with 
significant reductions in line plant j/z vesfme/if. 

Designed for Expansion 

The basic design allows for all iiiture 
.switching requiiements, including 
abbreviated dialling and aubix;:jber’a 



automatic transfoi. together with all cun orit 
standard features such a.s data fc)' .lulomatic 
message accounting A stored pi-ogramine 
control IS provided to expedite inclusion 
of thc.so and any other special facililios with 
virtually no i cdundancy of initial equipment. 

Intomatic Maintenance 

Tlie high-speed electronic control system 
gives complete self-checking and reporting 
of fault conditions and routes calls away from 
faulty areas. A prototype rood electiomc 
exchange supplied to the BPO at Leighton 
Buzzard* has been designed for completely 
unattended operation and can report all 

• Developed in conjunction with the BPO under 
the auspices of the Joint Electronic Hesearch 
Committee. 



servicing requirements to a remote 
maintenance control centre. 

Maximum .'icrvico .■^ecui jty h.is been cri:nirGd 
by exhaustive ci; cuit design and te.5ting 
during the doveloprnont pei iod and 
replication of im)-joi tani ]leni.s of equipment. 
The control .ucri i.s sub divided into 
jndependentlv switched funeiional uijjts, thus 
providing full .si-i vic-(^ f ven in the luce c»f 
f.lulls. Thanks to the REMA rysten. every 
part ot the REX ex( -Jtiangc is accessible tor 
inspection or servicing. 

The Rex InformatioB Service 

In addition to full techmeal data, AEI jr rovidc 
a lecture team to visit the engineering staff 
ol interoslod admim.strations. A short 
introductory course is given on basic REX 
principles: later, key personnel receive kill 
training at the UK faelcrie.v ,ind on-site 
during installation Training .schools staffed 
and maintciinod by AEl ni urjdcr 
consideration lor teriitoiies where reed 
elect 1 onjc exchange.'-j are proposed as 
standard. Please write foi full information. 

Public Telephone Systems 
Deparirricnl (Elec tronic) 

Telecommunications Group .. 

Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
Woolwicfi. London SE18 
Tel: Woolwich 2020 

fio>^ a UK tec," uefaJ trademark 
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lrii« iww Cmtrtf UMwvr awlooWiHl • IMMtW 

««ntn town, It lyptsol of tHii chonoliHi (om ' 
of StimlorlMri. 

Now ftouooo, now ohoiio, now roodi, now oehoolo 
ond now foetoHoo dro ovfdoned of Induotrldl 
roourgonco of tho oroa. 

flood road, raU, oaa and air communleattont 
eamblno to mako flandortand an Moal otada lor 
Indutiry to dovofoa, 

SKoa and labour avallablo. 


Enquiries for further inforrheuch to 
R. E. VIDAL Industrial DaWlopment Officer 
BURDON HOUSE SUNbERLAND Tel. 56201 



UNDERUin 


Business in the Miiilie last? 




Here are four soiid business benefits 
you enjoy when you fly MEA 


1 MEA have the most 

comprehensive route net¬ 
work of an-y airline. It 
covers every Important business 
centre In the Middle East. Beirut, 
Cairo, Aleppo, Aden, Jeddah, 
Bagdad, Bahrein, Kuwait, Doha. 
Dhahran. Khartoum, Pakistan, 
India, Cyprus and Turkey. 


2 MEA have offices 

throughout the Middle East 
You’re never far from these 
sources of information and 
advice. When time's precious, 
this is a big advantage. 




3 MEA know the Middle East 
They're an important 
member of the business 
scene and can give you practical 
help in making contact with 
local business organisatlPne 
and people. 


♦ routes are 
s4(Vad by jet aircraft... a 
truly restful way to fly. 
Between meeting points you 
can. r#sx in cool, quiet comfort 


MiM mttm 

Middl. MMrtlnM«lPlcc«Miy.lMdWtWd«;r«NpiM^ 
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Ulster's rapidly increasing industrial development is bringing new 
prosperity for Ulster families. New communities, as exciting as 
the Ulster plan itself, are creating a proud new environment for 
the Ulstermen of the future. And Unit Construction, builders of 
many fine housing developments and new town projects through¬ 
out Ulster and Great Britain, are contributing their skills to the 
creation of this New Ulster. In one new development at 
Redmanville, Portadown, Unit have constructed 465 dwellings, 
including old people's bungalows and flats, two and four storey 
maisonettes and a shopping centre. At Redmanville. the builders 
and planners have taken every care to retain the natural beauty 
of the site. Roads curve between a pleasing variety of buildings, 
and football and games areas adjoin the site, which will-even¬ 
tually form part of the new city of Craigavon. 

ULSTER'S MOST VALUABLE ASSETS are the skill and energy 
of its 11 million people. Didn't ten American Presidents spring 
from Ulster? And countless Briti.sh Eielil Marshals and Admirals? 
The new Ulster plan for prosperity, helped by experienced con¬ 
struction firms like UNIT, includes schools, universities, growth 
towns and new cities.;. with land, labour, services and com¬ 
munications that ate attracting an increasing number of industrial 
and commercial enterprises. 


Ul$t$r inMatht works oat only lor Ulstar, tot also for tho 
oeooomk growth ol Britain. 
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goes a long way 



I This is an integrated electronic 
circuit shown at actual sixe. 
Though tiny, it plays a big role in 
assuring reliability in electronic systems 
for aircraft, missiles, and submarines. 
And it also goes a long way in reducing 
cost, weight, and size. It does the same 
job as seven normal-sized vacuum tubes 
... as well as a host of resistors, diodes, 
and other devices. 

The integrated circuit is the key to 
microelectronics, the technological 
revolution now sweeping the electron¬ 




ics industry. It has helped electronic 
circuits to shrink to less than a quarter- 
millionth of their former size .. . while 
iticreasing systems rcliabilit)^ by a 
hundredfold. 

North American Aviation/Auto- 


netics Division designed and built the 
first successful microelectronics system 
using integrated circuits. It is proving 
itself in the Minuteman It missile. 

Pioneering new technologies such as 
diis is but one way North American 
Aviation contributes to scientific pro¬ 
gress and security. It is designing, build¬ 
ing, and testing the. Apollo spacecraft 
in co-operation with NASA; and built 
the Mach 3 XB-70 airefaft, a vital con¬ 
tributor to the Free World’s continuing 
Icadcfdh^ in aviation. 


North American Avlatioh 

Eurofioan Hwadquarters: North Amorican Aviation S.A., 29 Rua do la Coulouvrani9ra, Ganava. Switaarland 





!.l. 
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Kellogg Leads the World in 
Building Large Ammonia Plants 


LOOK AT THE TALLY 


CLIENT 

LOCATION 

FEEDSTOCK 

Capacity 

Tons-Dny 

1. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Billingham, England 

Naphtha 

972 

2. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Billingham, England 

Naphtha 

972 

3. Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. 

New Orleans, La., U.S.A, 

Natural Gas 

600 

4. Monsanto Company 

Luling, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

5. Phillips Petroleum Company 

Beatrice, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

6. Coastal Chemical Corporation 

Yazoo City, Miss., U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

7. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Billingham, England 

Naphtha 

972 

8, Consumers Cooperative Assoc. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

9. First Nitrogen Corporation 

Donaldaonville, La.. U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

10. Canadian Industries Limited 

Sarnia, Ontario, Can. 

Natural Gius 

1,000 

11. American Cyanamid Company 

Fortier, Louisiana, U.S.A, 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

12. Chemical Corapanj^t 

U.S.A. 

1 Natural Gu.*? 

1,000 

13. Erdolchemie G.m.b.H. 

Dormagen, West Germany 

Naphtha 

1,000 

14. Ammoniak Unie, N.Y. 

Pernis, Netherlands 

Natural Gas 

3,000 

15. Ciiemical Companyt 

U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

16. Allied Chemical Corporation 

Tfopewell, Virginia, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

17. Allied Chemical Corporation 

Geismar, Louisiana, I^S.A. 

Natural (las 

1,000 

18. Sumitomo Chemical Co., Lt.fl. 

Niihama, Japan 

Naphtha 

825 

19. African Explosives 

and Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Umbogintwini, 

South Africa 

Kefinery Gas 
/Naphtha 

600 

20. SociCte Carbochimique 

Tertre, Belgium 

Natural Gas 

1,000 

21. See Footnote 

Eiirot>c 

Natural Gas 
/Naphtha 

1,000 

22. Terra Chemicals International, Inc. 

Port Neal, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

600 

23. Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Sterlington, La., U.S.A. 

Natural Gas 

1,000 


• i/ef reteaeed to preito, 

\Name not availabk for pubdralion. 


CONSIDER THE REASONS 


Combined output of the 23 plants above—over 
7,000,000 Lons of ammonia annually —is about half 
of worldwi(Je capacity for plants 600 tons-a-day and 
larger. Kellogg received this unprecedented volume 
of business in a 23-month period. Kerens why: 

ECONOMY. Kellogg’s new large plant design has 
slashed capital investment and daily operating costs. 
Ammonia can now be produced for as little as one- 
half the cost required by plants built a few years 
ago. With ammonia’s end uses primarily in fertilizers, 
nylon intermediates, urea, methylamines, and acrylo¬ 
nitrile, this cost reduction takes on full significance 
.for the process industries. 

RELIABILITY. Three record-breaking plants in com¬ 
mercial operation testify to the soundness of the 
Kellogg design. Each step in the process is based on 
previous full-scale or pilot plant operation. Optimum 
use is made of machinery of standard size and 
proved design. 


EXPERIENCE. Kellogg's experience includes 60 steam 
reforming plants covering a wide range of feedstock 
and operating conditions and is supported by exten* 
sive research and development by Kellogg, 

Get the whole story. Kellogg’s in-depth approach 
to research, engineering, and construction has brought 
about sweeping changes in the ammonia industry. 
For a complete i)icture of the many cost-saving in¬ 
novations and improvements made in ammonia 
manufacturing, including representative investment 
and operating cost figures, write for the new 16-page 
brochure, ’’New Era For Ammonia." 



planl engiHiering und conutfuetiun 
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THE PACE-SETTER 

(Pace^settera prefer SABENA for its advanced techniquea). 


When your company decided on a nuclear research program, 
you chose Belgium’s Mol nuclear center. With precision you 
performed the first delicate test operation with the reactor, and 
won the esteem of researchers Of course, a pace-setter like you 


knows where to go and how to achieve the Mat. In everyday 
life, it s the same. You hand-pick among the finest things, 
and when it comes to flying, 
you fly with us, you fly SABENA. 


SABENA. THE ONLY 
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Picking Up Nato’s 
Pieces 

T he change of life has come to the Atlantic alliance. The crisis due by 1969 
is happening now. But it is not only France's defection that has broi^c 
it on. France has effectively isolated itself from its fourteen ex^partners by ks 
intransigence. The ex-partners could still co-operate, even if their military 
planning has had a great gap punched in the middle of it. But American policy 
(see page 957) is now no less important than the French. The current signs of 
change in American attitudes make it all the more doubtful whether Kato can, 
or should, try to soldier on pretending that nothing important has happened. 

A few weeks ago the United States, without warning or consulting the 
Germans, announced that it would withdraw 15,000 men from Europe. One 
crow docs not make a winter. But when Herr von Hassel, the German defence 
minister, visited Washington on May 13 th he was told, according to the German 
press, that another 15,000 would be taken out as well. The meaning is clear. 
Apparently the United States will regard its army in Europe as a strategic reserve 
for Vietnam or anywhere else. This is still a far cry from the view of Senator 
Mansfield, ex-president Eisenhower and others that America should have only 
symbolic forces in Germany. But it is disturbing. Not because, with 210,000 
troops, there are too few Americans in Germany; there arc plenty for the 
present job in hand. But the point is that the essential decision-taking has been 
seen to be American and unilateral, not collective. This generates the feeling, 
even in countries which do not welcome it, that American and European interests 
are now visibly separable. 

The United States will always remain a critical factor in European politics. 
It could not be otherwise. But the slow fading of the Russian military danger, 
and the Americans' apparent readiness to treat their troops in Europe as a reserve 
army, are turning many European eyes in new directions. If what is happening 
in 1966 is to be the pattern of the 1970s, the main thing for most Europeans will 
soon no longer be the transatlantic connection. It will be the reunification of the 
European family (not just the German family) that was cut in two by the cold war. 
This, of course, has long been General dc Gaulle’s thesis. Let America hold the 
ring, he says, but only until Europeans can reassert the concert of powers from 
the Atlantic to the Urals. He adds that, since Germany can always count on 
American support, France is free to act as the western adviser or agent of the 
eastern members of the family. Calls to western cohesion are an expression of 
conservatism and lack of daring. 

This attracts many people. Most Europeans are nostalgic for the old Europe 
that ran to wherever the Tsar’s or the Bolsheviks’ western border might be. 
Moreover, General de Gaulle’s recipe for ddtentc appeals to the latent anti- 
German feeling still deep and widespread through the Europe that Germany 
conquered. General de Gaulle proposed in February last year a European 
collective security treaty sponsored by Europe’s two nuclear powers, Russia and 
France (but not, apparently, Britain). Its purpose would be to contain a re-unified 
but non-nuclear Germany, which would have a second-class status in the settle¬ 
ment compared to France and Russia at either end of the continent. 

Though General de Gaulle’s ideal seems to many people a holy picture of the 
European future, it bears no relation to reality. Assume that it came about. 
What would the situation be then? East Germany would be swallowed up in a 
reunified Germany. The new Germany, with not much less than the combined 
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economic weight of France md Britain, would exert a major 
pull in eastern Europe in direct competition with Russia. The 
southern tier of countries, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
might even welcome it as a political balance against the Soviet 
Union. This bigger Germany would maintain some kind of 
alliance with the United States, since the Americans could 
not risk letting Russia’s military power overshadow Germany 
and, by extension, all Europe. Yet such a (jeripany would 
still have second-class status, with no nuclear weapons, in 
a world where nuclear proliferation now looks almost 
unstoppable. That wouldn’t stick. Sooner or later Germany 
would start making its own nuclear arms, in the name of 
non-discrimination, and the United States would probably 
back it up in the name of non-discrimination. A more 
dangerous recipe could hardly be imagined. 

Of course, Russia would not take the risk of letting Germany 
reunite on those terms, even in the hope of getting the Ameri¬ 
cans physically out of Europe. But even if the Russians do not 
bite, General de Gaulle’s angling is dangerous. By exploiting 
anti-American and anti-German feelings, it tends to push and 
harry the Germans into a revival of nationalism while weaken¬ 
ing all the forms of western cohesion which now contain them. 
Too many people forget that the highly successful policy 
followed by the West since 1945 has had two aims in mind, 
not one. Everyone knows about containing Russia. But the 
other aim, to contain Germany while giving it an honourable 
place in a community of nations, has never been given its due. 

Nato met the need to defend Europe from Stalin by bring¬ 
ing America into Europe. But now that defence is not the 
only aim, it is becoming plain that America is too big to be 
digested in a specifically European system. It is true that 
much of western Europe’s life is bound to remain umbilically 
tied to America. They share a common responsibility for 
keepix^ the world economy afloat. The common Atlantic 
civilisation, rejected only by the French and potentially per¬ 
haps by the Spaniards, is too deep to be denied. But while 
all this points to the European-American partnership of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s grand design, it is not the same thing as an 
Atlantic community. 

This is why the integration of Germany in a European 
community was, and is, the essential complement of the Atlan¬ 
tic alliance. France undertook the responsibility for this after 
the war because Britain did not understand the need. But in 
his quarrel with America and his search to reassert the kind 
of leadership France finally lost in Europe in 1870, General 
dc Gaulle is throwing overboard both the policies capable of 
containing Germany—European integration and the Atlantic 
alliance. It is an aberration which the Germans themselves 
dislike and distrust. 

^in HI- policy gap left by France must be filled—and it can be. 

A Britain is beginning to wake up to the necessity of exer¬ 
cising a share in the leadership of Europe. But there is still 
not enough awareness of what this involves. Political leader¬ 
ship in Europe means working towards a system that can keep 
the peace in Europe under the American and Russian nuclear 
balance. It is a game of power politics for national power’s 
sake. Bcc^^sk^ih a world of nuclear proliferation, the prob¬ 
lems are iflii&^ely political, a European policy probably 
points to a Eiirojpean poUucal and defence community. Above 
all, a strong European e^omic community is the most prac- 
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tical contribution that can be made to lowering the barriers 
between eastern and western Europe. 

There is little sign that the Soviet Union, as distinct from 
the smaller east European countries, is looking for concrete 
forms of co-operation with the West. It wants to stop local 
crises around the world escalating into major threats to the 
peace; this is a tacit bond with the United States. But, as a 
great power, Russia shows no zeal for commitments—on arms 
control, for instance—which hamper its own movements. 
This is a policy of conservatism, not a search for change. 

It is the smaller east European countries that do want 
change. They know that they must not challenge Russia’s 
ultimate control over eastern Europe. But they are also dis¬ 
covering that their prosperity, like that of all small coimtries, 
depends on access to the world market, and that this is more 
important for their future than their political system. So their 
approaches to the West are Ukely to grow more and more 
insistent, but to remain essentially economic. The most radical 
and, still distant change one could imagine would be some 
kind of association for some or all of them with a common 
market enlarged to include Britain. This alone would trans¬ 
form European politics, particularly if it were possible to 
lower the barriers to the movement of people and goods be¬ 
tween the two Germanies. 

So the interest of Britain is clear. It is to take up the 
job of west European integration where France, under 
General dc Gaulle, has abandoned it. It means settling down 
with the Germans in running a coherent west European 
system. Then, on the basis of this growing cohesion, it is to 
seek closer relations with the smaller eastern European 
countries on as broad an economic front as possible. The 
need for close links with the United States will remain until 
this Europe is able to integrate Germany and balance Russia, 
and probably afterwards too. 

That this is the only policy which makes sense for Britain 
in the coming years does not mean it will be easy to pursue. 
It seems pretty clear that General de Gaulle has no intention 
of letting Britain into the common market unless circum¬ 
stances and a resolute British policy twist his arm.. As matters 
stand now Britain may have to wait for years before the door 
opens. If this is so, the temptation for the British to retreat 
from empire into Little Englandism as the balance of power 
in the European community shifts to Germany will be very 
great. 

So back to the Nato crisis. A real European priority in 
British policy means avoiding two false paths in handling the 
remaking of Nato. The first is to try to take France’s place 
at the centre of Nato for lack of a chance to do so in the com¬ 
mon market, and thereby to prop up the sagging special re¬ 
lationship with Washington. The other and opposite false 
path is to reach for a deal with General de Gaulle by looking 
for nuclear arrangements with him and pursuing purely bi¬ 
lateral (rather than potentially European) industrial co¬ 
operation with France. Since the British like to call themselves 
pragmatic, there is a dash of both in their present thinking. 
Neither is right. The aim must be to deal with a France, 
gaullist or post-gauUist, which will be far more aware of the 
need for moderation in handling Germany than the general 
himself now seems to be. The key to Britain’s European 
policy must be its German policy. 

But it is not yet. Consider the perennial argument about 
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the coK of keepiqg a Biitisb anoy in Gcnuany, with threats of 
tioop lednctioDS (Mr Calb^n said ao the other day) it the 
marks fail to roll in on the required scale. Herr Erhard has 
not been too impressed with these histrionics. He is right. 
Either it is a vitai British interest to keep troops in Germany, 
or it is not. The sum of £90 miUion a year, even if the Ger* 
mans did not eventually stunq) up a penny, should not be 
the be-aU and end-all of what is described as British foreign 
policy. If Britain caimot find the money to maintain the 
centre-iuece of this foreign p(^cy, it might as well pack up the 
attempt to have a policy at all. The end of the Malaysian cmi- 
frontation will presumably ease the financial stram. But in 
any case the gradual improvement tj Bridsh-German relations 
since 1963, under both Toiy and Labour governments, must 
not be bidien by mere money arguments. B it makes military 
sense to keep fewer troops, in Germany, then Britain and 
Gennany (and America) must agree on the need. Arm-twisting 


Emergency Mouse 

I T is a pity that the scarifying words proclamation of a 
state of emergency have had to be broadcast round the 
world for the very mild powers that the Government intends 
to exercise during the seamen’s strike. The real purpose of 
the so-calied emergency regulations is to give the Government 
the legal right to use the Royal Navy to tow strikebound 
British ships to separate anchorages, so that foreign ships can 
get into the congested ports; and to allow servicemen or 
others, if required, to do some jobs in the docks even although 
they are not registered members of the National Dock Labour 
Scheme. That an elected government needs to declare a 
state of emergency before it is legally permitted to do these 
things will be regarded by some as a sign of the glorious 
attachment to freedom of the island race; and by others as 
a reminder of how the restrictive practices of some trade unions 
are protected by the normal statute law England. 

With one exception, the other emergency regulations, some 
of which are too widely and clumsily drawn, seem to have been 
copied seriatim from a musty pigeonhole containing similar 
regulations issued during the coal strike of 1921, the general 
strike of 1926^ the dock strikes of 1948 and 1949, and the 
railway strike of 1965. The exception, the Minister of 
Agriculture’s new power to control the maximum prices of 
foodstuffs ‘’to such extent and in such manner as he may 
specify,” is a mere political gimmick. It is a silly power, 
l^ause nobody supposes that all basic foods are going to 
fall into short supply, although particular and peripheral foods 
may threaten to do so. Obviously, if the minister fixes a 
maximum price for these at below the top end of the market 
level, the peripheral foods concerned will simply disappear 
from areas where transport costs are above-average; if he 
fixes it at around the cc^ end of the market level, then the 
maximum price could quickly become a minimum price, in a 
nationwide cartel arrangement for every butcher and green¬ 
grocer. 

But, as the other emergency regulations are aimed against 
strikers, the Governmenr considered it a political necessity 
to intro^e one that appears to try to protect the housewife. 
Uitfoitunately, ais with other doomiic political gestures of 
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that no one actually takes seriously is xu>t the way to do it 
Mr Wilson is said to have told Herr )Brhaid on Monday 
that Britain’s mtry imo the European community is not a 
matter of “ whether ” but “ when,” If so, the Oovenunent has 
taken a fundamental politkal decision, however Mr Wilson 
disguises the fact from himself and from Mr Shinwell. But 
Mr Wilson nins Mr Macmillan's risk of being so devious about 
his real imendons that the choice for Europe is made w^- 
out British opinion realising how momentous it really is imd 
what kind of a new world is shaping up. Going into Europe 
is not just a device for solving Britain’s economic troubles or 
for climbing back to a par widi the United States. Britain 
must help to build a European system capabk of keeping the 
peace of the continent and shaping a European policy towards 
the rest of the world. It requires a rethiiddng of do-year-pld 
British attitudes towards Germany, and centuries-old ideas 
about the fuocdons of the natiod-state. 


this Government, it may be misread abroad. Even those 
foreigners who have not interpreted the dread words “ state 
of emergency ” as a sign that Mr Wilson is about to arrest 
Mr Hogarth of the seamen’s unkm on his way home to South 
Clapham may be more susceptible to another absurd picture: 
of a besieged island so desperately dependent on imports that 
its population may erupt into food riots when its so-called 
shipping lifeline is temporarily cut. It would have been less 
expensive to tolerate the prospect of a possible fourpenny rise 
in the price of tomatoes in Leighton Buzzard. 

S TILL, the other emergency regulations give Mr Wilson new 
powers to fight against the seamen’s inflationary daim and 
strike—if he wants to, and if he has got his main objectives 
firmly in mind. But does be, and has he ? The big danger 
arising from this strike is not the disruption to imports of 
food Of even of raw materials, but the damage being done to 
the export trade. Yet the main emphasis in the emergency 
regulations seems to be on ensuring that imports can come 
in, not on making emergency arrangements to ensure that 
exports are shipped out. In so far as there are special arrange¬ 
ments for getting exports on to foreign ships, the business is 
being handled in job lots. Some ministers are trearing k 
almost as a cause for relief that British motor car manufac¬ 
turers are managing to maintain production by switching from 
left-hand drive models for expon to right-hand drive models 
for the home market. The Government’s assumption seems 
to be that the interruption to exports is only a minor short¬ 
term disturbance. That may be a grave underestimate, for 
three reasons. First, the short-term disturbance is coming at 
the worst possible moment for sterling; second, some exports 
once lost may not easily be regained; third, many of the 
striking seamen are already dispersing to other jobs, and may 
not quickly come back to the sea even when the strike is 
over—part of the mercham marine may have been pennanently 
lost already, may have run away into the sand. If so, a greater 
proportion of British eiqKuts may have to go out on foreign 
ships even wbra the stt^ is settled. The more, therefore, 
is Che reason for going ahead detenmnedly wMl artangements 


It 1$ still very doubtful if the Govermueut realises 
what the real state of emergency in Britain is 
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dlit at a proportioo of them is pomble kteps 

The reason ifiriby diis is not kcmg done is the tesa that it 
wotdd muioy the trade union movement. The argument is 
that ftte seamen and the dockers may just about swallow the 
emergeiicy regulations if they are presented as a necessity 
for seeing chat food ships come in, so that ** old^ge pensioners 
do not starve ”; since nobody is going to starve during the 
strike anyway, this argument is bogus. But if there were a 
determined Government drive to see that priority expons 
were sent out on an increasing number of chartered foreign 
ships, then it is felt that the unions might object; they would 
say that the Government is strike-breaking in order to protect 
the profits that manufacturers make on those exports. Already 
there has been an absurd instance of some exports that were 
shipped to Denmark on a Danish ship being brought back 
again on union orders, because they had been switched at 
the last moment from a strikebound British ship and were 
therefore regarded as black. So far from meekly accepting 
this son of thing, there should be an emergency conunittee 
arranging for priority exports to be packed into outgoing 
foreign ships in every port. 


T he anxiety not to provoke the unions has been very evident 
throughout the Government’s reaction to the strike. 
It is one reason why the state of emergency was not proclaimed 
until this week; and why, even after the proclamation, Mr 
Wilson has given assurances that the new powers will not be 
used straightaway. The Govenunent is plainly nervous lest 
the seamen may call for blacklisting action by other unions 
when the Navy does eventually come in. The justification 
for this tixzy is sdll hard to gauge. In indicating whether 
he will try to extend the strike in this way, Mr Hogarth seems 
to say different things when talking to different audiences; 
a form of doubletalk for which he could be castigated, but 
for the fact that the Prime Minister does the same thing. 
The sensible limits of tactical appeasement were again over¬ 
stepped this week. When announcing the state of emergency 
on Monday, Mr Wilson said that ** whatever the outcome of 
the present dispute, it is the Government’s intention tojtrrange 
for a powerful, thorough and independent inquiry into all the 
complex issues affecting the terms and conditions of seagoing 
employment.” That statement prompts two reflections. The 
less imiportant is that these Wisonesc adjectives—powerful, 
thorough, etc.—are losing all their conviction through constant 
overuse in application to mere inquiries into matters that any 
reasonably competent government ought to be able to decide 
itself. I'he more important is that the setting up of the 
Pearson inquiry means that the Government has thrown away 
a potential bargaining lever that might have been used to try 
to get the strike called off. No doubt Mr Wilson wanted 
to mollify the union over the actual state of emergency. 
Mr Gunter is now reduced to hoping that the inquiry's 
interim report (in a fortnight's time) will buy the union off. 
But at what price ? 

Once again, it may be objected that this criticism is unfair 
10 Mr Wilson at a time when his Government is at last 
standing up to a strike. But the attitude of defensiveness on 
to which the Goyenanent is being forced in this dispute has 
become very wdferying. The worst outcome of the present 
trouble will be if after a prolonged stoppage, which has 
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irretrievad>ly lost the country many export orders, snd has 
done great barm to sieriii^, the wMe matter is patched up 
by a compromise which—while not giving the seamen ihtir 
full claim—is nevertheless recognised by everybody to be far 
more weak-kneed and inflationary than the country can afford. 
If that happens, the result will either be the eventual devalua¬ 
tion of string, or else the Government will have to stand up 
to some other inflationary s^ike later on; and stand up to it 
under conditions when everybody will say that resistance to 
the seamen’s strike failed, without pointing out that it was the 
Government’s own infirmity of purpose that caused it to fail. 

It would be much better to risk an extension of the strike, 
in order to achieve a lasting objective. The blows that have 
already been dealt to the economy by other inflationary settle¬ 
ments this year—another grossly inflationary settlement to 
the coal miners is due to be announced any day now—^make 
it probable that some further restrictive economic action, 
across a very wide front, will be required from the Govern¬ 
ment this year. As The Economist argued last week, it would 
be wisest to take this restricrive action not in the form of 
another conventional bout of July or September measures, but 
boldly in the field of incomes policy. It is worth noting what 
has just happened in Holland, a country in a far less serious im¬ 
mediate balance of payments plight than Britain. The Dutch 
government, including the socialists, has announced that there 
will be a sort of wage freeze until mid-July, in the sense that 
the authorities will veto any new collective labour agreements 
above (an admittedly high) ceiling until then ; the two months’ 
wage freeze that has been announced there could usefully 
be copied by a much sterner six months’ wage freeze in 
Britain, coupled with an announcement that even after next 
December any British wage settlements in excess of the 
national rise in productivity could be referred by the Govern¬ 
ment for compulsory (and statutorily enforced) arbitration 
by the Prices and Incomes Board. There is no illogicality 
in calling for this freeze on central wage bargaining even while 
opposing temporary controls on food prices during the strike ; 
a freeze on central wage bargains is wholly analogous to anti- 
monopoly controls, not anti-free market ones, because it ought 
to be plain to everyone by now that in British trade union 
bargaining a cost inflation caused by untrammelled monopoly 
power is now in full gallop. 

This would infuriate the trade unions, but the nettle has 
got to be grasped some time. Every sensible canon of economic 
strategy and tactics suggests that the right time for grasping 
it is now. Otherwise, what is the best the Government can 
hope for? To scrape through this dispute, while avoiding 
a general strike, to a settlement which will be claimed to yield 
honour to both sides—and then to have to introduce general 
measures of wage freeze later in the summer, which may 
run the risk of a general strike then, just when everybody 
will be talking of the need to cool down tempers after this 
fight ? It is extraordinary that Britain's administrators still 
do not understand the nature of our essential problem. The 
real emergency before the country is not the mouse emergency 
of this seamen’s strike, even although a mou$e can do great 
damage if it nibbles the last strands of economic viability 
away, specially if old ladies stand about on chairs and cry 
frightened murder about it. The real emergency is the 
monster emergency (ff general wage inflation which has been 
proceeding all these years, and that has simply got to be 
stopped. 
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Overaiuch Overtime 


The seamen^$ strike is a clear example of the way in which 
a claim for higher pay can he wrapped up in the semi- 
respectable clothes of a demand for reduced hours. It has 
added to the outcry against overtime as the besetting sin of 
British industry. But how much truth is there in this accusa¬ 
tion against industry as a whole} 

T he trouble with Britain, the moralists say, is that the 
British do not work hard enough. The trouble with 
Britain, the moralists say with their next breath, is that the 
British work too many hours overtime. The rational answer 
might be to let people go on working overtime—but see to it 
that they work properly the whole time. It is easier said than 
done. Certainly there is an obvious contradiction between the 
fashionable panacea for industry’s troubles (cut overtime) and 
the accepted dilemma of industry’s manpower supply (a short¬ 
age of at least 200,000 workers by 1970). But it is not quite 
as simple as that. 

The first accusation against regular and lengthy overtime is 
that overtime is a device for getting more pay. In March, 
in British manufacturing industry, one out of every three 
operatives was working an average of 8) hours each week 
over and above the nominal standard hours of work. (This 
was after a year of virtual stagnation in manufacturing output.) 
These 81 hours of work were paid, usually, at one and a half 
times the rate paid for each hour worked in plain time. The 
rate for each hour of normal work, and the number of such 
hours in each week, are both subject to national pay negotia¬ 
tions. The length of the “ normal ” working week (i.e. the 
number of hours after which overtime rates start to be paid) 
has been reduced in a series of widespread but infrequent 
movcmenis. At present, one of these movements seems to be 
nearing its end. 

Before the last war, the normal working week in British 
industry was 47 hours—just about what men worked in 
practice. It was unchanged in 1945. Then, in the years imme¬ 
diately after, it came down to 44-45 hours. There was little 
reduction after that until i960, when the big change towards a 
42-hour week started and was completed in two years. The 
normal week was down to 42^ hours by 1962. The move to 
the 40-hour week started at the end of 1963; the normal week 
is now 40.7 hours. So in six years the level at which overtime 
sterts has come down nearly 4 hours—a bigger reduction than 
had occurred in the whole of the preceding twenty-odd years. 

A common view is that claims for a shorter working week 
are nothing but disguised claims for more pay. If reductions 
in normal hours had no effect at all on actual hours worked, 
then they would merely increase the proportion of hours paid 
at overtime rates. But this is not necessarily so. In the 
twelve months up to October 1965 the normal week went 
down by one hour, and actual hours worked fell nearly as 
much. But this unusually sharp drop in the hours actually 
worked did no more than reverse a lengthening in hours 
worked in 1963 and 1964. Over the long term it seems that 
actual hours worked fall by about half the reduction in the 
normal “ official ” working week. 

What hap»?cns to the pay of the people actually involved, 
and to their employers’ wage bills? Eight hours of overtime 
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at time-and-a-half earn as much as twelve hours of work at 
normal rates of pay. The extra four hours’ pay from overtime 
adds about 10 per cent to the worker’s wage packet. But since 
only one-third of workers in manufacturing industries do work 
overtime, the overtime premium adds something of the order 
of 3 per cent to the total labour costs of British manufacturing. 
We have seen that actual hours worked tend to fall by hal! 
as much as the fall in the standard week. So a four-hour 
reduction in the standard week, resulting in a two-hour re¬ 
duction in hours worked, means that the workers involved 
have added 2I per cent to their hourly earnings. But even 
during the big rush to shorter nominal hours since i960, 
this scale of reduction of hours has happened only over six 
years, in which time wage rates alone, on recent experience, 
are liable to have risen about 40 per cent. So the direct effect 
on pay of shortening the normal working week, while impor¬ 
tant, is certainly less than dramatic. 

Nor does the overtime premium seem to have been the 
chief element in the phenomenon of wage drift in recent 
years. In the twelve months to October, 1965, average hourly 
wage earnings rose lo.i per cent and hourly wage rates 7.3 
per cent. Of the 2.8 percentage points difference, only 0.6 
could be ascribed to the effect of the overtime premium. Over 
ten years, hourly earnings have risen 84 per cent and hourly 
wage rates 62 per cent; of the 22 percentage points difference, 
only 3 resulted from overtime. 


T here are two points to be made about this. First, people 
were already working too much overtime ten years ago: 
just because they arc not working so much today it would be 
wrong to underrate the importance of overtime in many 
workers’ pay-packets. Second, it is quite wrong, just because 
a highish proportion of people's wage packets may be made up 
of overtime pay, to think automatically of overtime and wage 
drift as one and the same thing. Wage drift is smaller as a 
factor in wage inflation than regular, negotiated wage rises: 
and piece-rate pricing, production bonuses and other fiddles 
for paying above the odds arc far more important contributors 
to wage drill than overtime increases arising out of reductions 
in “ normal ” hours. There is indeed a great deal to be said 
f(^r overtime, rationally used. 

Overtime as a temporary device for increasing production 
without buying (expensive) new niachincs or engaging (un¬ 
obtainable) labour for an extra shift on existing machines is 
obviously highly economic. Seasonal businesses—such as, 
say, farming—could not do without it. For some employers 
the additional cost of each hour of overtime seems as nothing 
compared to the fixed costs that arc incurred for each worker 
employed—costs of recruiting, training, national insurance 
(and now payroll tax), maybe canteen and car parking space, 
and so forth. So what is left of the denunciations of overtime? 
In practice, a very great deal. 

The first nonsense lies in the disparity between the nominal 
negotiated rate for any given job, and the actual sura that 
must be paid to get anyone to perform it. There arc plenty 
of jobs in British industry for which the nationally negotiated 
basic pay is arc'vnd £12 a week; but which both employers 



and workers know perfectly mrell will not be done by anybody 
for less than ^20. So national negotiations, which pat a floor 
tmder all wage increases in a given industry, and which are 
likely to be conducted in an unre|il atmosi^ierc of assumptions 
about fixing flat national rates, ate >given added unreality on 
two scores. On the one hand, trade unions base their claims 
on hourly earnings in the normal week (which few people 
woffc). On the odier hand, employers thei^ sights on 
average earnings (which few people receive). 

The second nonsense is that since, in many areas, it is 
uecessary to pay well above the nationally negotiated rate for 
a given job, it is a common practice for any firm that really 
needs labour (by definitioa, die firms that are growing fastest) 
to guarantee bverdme to their workers. So the workers have 
every incentive to spin out the hours on the job for as long as 
posuble. The caricature of this attitude is presented by the 
building worker who slopes around all day, springing into 
aedvity sharp at 5 p.m. when plain time ends and overtime 
starts. In road haulage there is often an understanding that 
drivers will have at least ten hours of overdme a week: so 
highly-paid drivers sit drinking tea in cafes, and expensive 
lorries squat in car-parks, while these nodonal hours of 
“ work ” are notched up. Any firm that relies on guaranteed 
overtime to keep its rates of pay up, and then wishes to intro¬ 
duce shift working to use its capital equipment more effec¬ 
tively, finds that overtime and the fixed hours that the shift 
system demands are very hard to marry. 

There are ways of doing it, of course. Some companies 
have taken them. Esso has followed its Fawley refinery agree¬ 
ment with a similar scheme for cutting overtime, increasing 


After Confrontation 

N OW that President Sukamo^s unnecessary war against 
Malaysia seems to be ending—the peace talks are due to 
start in Bangkdc next week—iBritain can start looking farther 
than the next jungle guniight and the British balance of pay¬ 
ments. Not that this country can hope on its own to shape 
events after confiontadony or should try to. But it can 
reasonably help to jog them in the right direction—if it makes 
up its mind what direction that is. 

In the long run, Mr Enoch Poweirs notion of an Asian 
b&dance of power held by Asians alone is a sound one, and 
one, in fact, that few people disagree with; the controversy 
has been over just how long the run will be, and what part, 
if any, the Europeans and Americans are to play before an 
Asian balance of power exists. Most people thought 2^ 
Powell sounded much too optimistic about the time needed. 
But his ideal is worth recalling when long-term decisions have 
to be made. Many people in Britain, Labour and Tories alike, 
sdll approach these issues in white-man's-burden terms that 
could extend British involvement in the Far East virtually for 
ever. These ideas, combined with the human tendency to 
go on doing next week what you were doing last, could mean 
that Britain's part in the decision-taking will amount to trying 
to ensure that the new south-east Asia is as like the old one 
as possible, but ividiout the shooting. 
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shift-work and reducii^ manpovi^r in its road haulage fleet 
—in exchange for a hefty izKrease of about 50 per ce^c bx the 
hourly rate of pay for the basic week. The effect, i^sso claims 
(and the scheme has met some initial obstacles), is to increase 
labour productivity sufficiently to do more than pay for the 
increases in bask rates. 

But the fact remains that only very large and sophisticated 
companies can afford to bring in schemes of this kind. Smaller 
companies fear that once they depart from the nationally- 
negotiated pattern of hourly wage rates, they will have to face 
the demands of the unions without the support of their fdlow 
employers. Unions fear that unscrupulous employers will 
exploit the departure from national wage rates to wean workers 
away from the unions whose job it is to negotiate those rates. 
An industry-wide agreement could theoretically increase pay 
for the basic week by enough to compensate those who do 
work overtime for a reduction in the number of hours so 
worked. But such an agreement would have an absurd effect 
on the pay of those who do not work overtime. 

The real attack should be mounted not against overtime 
itself; but against the notional and distorting national pay 
agreements that make the habit of working fake overtime so 
common. The claim for one such distorting agreement lies 
at the bottom of the present seamen's dispute—which, Mr 
Hogarth carefully assures televiewers, is really a claim that 
seamen should work a “ normal ” 40-hour week instead of a 
56-hour one. Overtime payments are a symptom, not a 
cause, of inefficiency in industrial arrangements. How many 
other inefficiencies have their roots in the rigid and now out¬ 
dated network of national wage agreements? 


Britain has three interests in the area. The first is not, 
though too many people think it is, to have the power or bases 
to “maintain stability." It is stability itself, internal and, 
primarily, international. This interest is shared by the states 
directly concerned. 

The second is an interest in keeping south-east Asia this 
side of communism. This is also in the interest of most south¬ 
east Asians ; the difference here is that the very large number 
of them who live at the bottom of the social heap will want 
to see it proved. It may well also conflict with the search for 
stability: non-communist governments will remain the targets 
of subversion, while communist governments, whatever their 
faults, are internally stable. Indeed, if Asian communism 
were of the co-existing kind, and if simultaneously the West 
believed that the Asian peoples were its to give away, some 
people in the West might take the machiavellian view that all 
communist take-over offers should be gratefully received. 
But neither of these conditions applies. It is a western interest 
to see communism kept out; and to face the risk of internal 
subversion and maybe of external aggression that this entails. 

Thirdly, Britain has to consider its own economic interests 
as a trading country with a chronically weak balance of pay¬ 
ments. Britain wants to be aUe to buy (which should remain 
easy, whatever the politics of south-east Asia) and to sell 


What kind of south-east Asia do we want 
now it won’t be Mr Sukarno’s kind? 
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(which is growing harder, but which could be noade easier by 
a favourable political situation). Notably in Malaysia and 
Singapore, it seeks to preserve fat Brid^ investments and 
their consequent dividends (which is likely to become pro¬ 
gressively harder). These needs, and the weakness of sterling, 
imply keeping out of Asian quarrels unless tha:e are over¬ 
riding reasons arising from Britain’s other interests for being 
drawn in. They imply withdrawing troops from Malaysia if 
(which is not yet so) it is possible to use them better or house 
them more cheaply, in foreign exchange terms, elsewhere. 


A ll this is plain enough. But it is not visibly the basis of 
all British thinking about south-east Asia. It implies, 
for instance, active comparison of economic and military 
expenditures as tools of stability. It requires more astute 
calculation than in the past of whether supporting this or 
that'' pro-western ” political leader is valuable not only to the 
man concerned but to essential British purposes. Indeed it may 
eventually suggest a positive preference for seeing non-aligned 
governments rather than officiously westem-leaoiiig ones, since 
the non-aligned are often more secure and need less backing 
against communists. 

Above all, Britain’s interests imply a positive eagerness to 
build up a workable Asian balance of power. Instead of now 
hanging back on defence aid to Malaysia, and saying com¬ 
fortably how many British troops there will still be around, 
Britain should be promising to accelerate military aid and 
threatening to reduce its own cominitments if the Malaysians 
are slow to build up their own defence forces. The Singapore 
base should be seen for what it is, the last British military foot- 
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hold on the mainland, and one that Briljain will gai% not lose, 
by one day leaving. When the Indonesian foreiga minister 
suggests (casually, maybe) that perhaps the British would like 
to go home if Indonesia could guarantee regional security, the 
right answer is to take him up and ask what the Indonesians 
could do—not iust point to China and make cheerful noises 
suggesting the Indonesians are beginning to see why British 
troops must stay. They will stay anyway for some time to 
come. The question is whether one attempts to hasten or 
delay their ultimate departure. 

An Asian balance implies that the Asian counterweight to 
China is itself tolerably united. Here the Biitish government 
has done weU. It has helped to nudge Malaysia into peace 
talks, and it is urging Kuala Lumpur to ignore the taunts 
directed at it from Singapore: no good will be done if 
Indonesian confrontation is replaced by inter-racial confronta¬ 
tion, with those of Chinese race, first in Singapore and then in 
Malaysia itself, as the victims. But there is more still to do. 
In London, and even in south-east Asia, talk of regional co¬ 
operation is apt to be taken as useful window-dressing. If 
Britain were to abandon the financial squeeze it has put on 
Malaysia, which is not the right way to persuade it to come 
to terms with Singapore, it could join other European nations, 
and the Japanese, in some imaginative pump-priming that 
would make a genuinely neutral non-communist grouping in 
south-east Asia more of a reality. 

Of course, Britain’s interests are not the end of the story. 
But this country does know it cannot run the Far East as its 
backyard. Provided it helps to discourage other people—^the 
Chinese particularly—from thinking they can, Britun can also 
recognise how little its real interests are thereby endangered. 


\Y 7 q c t f 1 n /HI O ^ Zambia’s president deliberately tried to force a showdown 

W iXo 11 XVaLillvld • on Rhodesia? Probably not; consider the facts 


W ORDS and deeds are apt to part company in any political 
struggle. In the Rh^esian one, it is because of these 
divergences between what the various parties say, what 
they actually do and what they keep mum about, 
that this week h|s seen some frantic scurrying about 
in the shadow of what could be the worst crisis yet; 
or could be a false alarm ; or could be something in between. 
On the face of it, the Smith government seems about to feel 
a really lethal impact of sanctions at last; Zambia’s economy 
faces an equally severe shock; and copper-using industries, 
in Britain and dsewhere, are going to suffer a blow that will 
also intensify British balancc-of-payments difficulties. But 
all of that is based only on what iks been said. How far are 
everyone’s words a proper guide to what is actually going 
on ? 

Ostensibly, the crunch came at midnight on Monday. From 
that time on, according to the public statements, no more 
goods could be sent by rail between Rhodesia and Zambia. 
The Salisbury authorities demanded prepayment of all future 
freight charges in hard currency; the Zambian government 
said no. President Kaunda’s angry response to the ultimatum 
indicated that his government would not let the copper com¬ 
panies, or other firms, find ways of meeting Salisbury’s teims. 
True, on Tuesday and Wbdnesday trainloads of IZambian 


copper and Rhodesian coal continued to pass Victoria Falls 
in a fine spray of rumours and denials. But neither in Lusaka 
nor in Salisbury was anything said to suggest that a complete 
stoppage would be avoidable. On Thursday it was announced 
that the copper traffic had, in fact, stopped. (A report from 
Lusaka on who will suffer most from closing the railway 
appears on page 999.) 

Because Dr Kaunda has simultaneously accused Britain of 
''connivance” with the Rhodesian rebels, denounced sanc¬ 
tions as a failure, and again demanded military action against 
Mr Smith, a good many commentators have held him wholly 
responsible for the new crisis. It is said that, suspecting an 
impending British " sell-out ” to Mr Smith in the talks that 
were started in London and are to be resumed in Salisbury, 
he has acted now to force a showdown, relying on the belief 
that Britain’s need for copper would compel it to help Zambia 
weather the storm, or even to use military force to crush the 
rebellion without more delay. It is, consequently, argued that 
Britain must " restrain him ” from thus taking matters into 
his own hands.” But there other questions to be con¬ 
sidered before this simple analysis of " Kaunda’s gamble ” is 
accepted. It may match Dr Kaunda’s words; but what about 
his actual deeds ? 

Even allowing for ZanAia's high degree of economic depen- 
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dcncc on Rhodesia, it has not hitherto applied samtions as 
fully as it might have done. The British mission that reached 
Lusaka on Tuesday, led by a minister of state, Mrs Hart, was 
no hasty product of the railway ^ri[^is; Zambia had agreed, 
several weeks ago, to receive it this week for talks about British 
aid that would facilitate early and drastic cuts in Zambia's 
impons from Rhodesia. Since then, the London talks have 
doubtless aroused suspicions among Zambians, as among other 
Africans, that the people of Rhodesia might be sold down 
the river ”—^in the words of 2 ^bia's foreign minister. But 
as soon as those talks ended on May 20th Mr Malcolm Mac¬ 
Donald sped to Lusaka to reassure President Kaunda that 
Britain had been sticking to its stated principles. What 
followed was an ultimatum not from Lusaka, but from Salis¬ 
bury. And it is surely hard to see how Dr Kaunda, already 
vulnerable to the charge of continuing a trade that helped 
the rebel government to stay afloat, could bow to a demand 
that Zambia should start to pay even more foreign exchange 
into the rebels’ coffers. 

T he really intriguing question is: what prompted the Smith 
government to choose this moment to force a showdown 
that could mean a swift and swingeing cut in its already halved 
earnings of foreign exchange, and make widespread unemploy¬ 
ment in Rhodesia inevitable ? Mr Smith cafi hardly have 
counted on Zambia giving way; and even if it had, the 
currency obtained from prepayment of freight charges would 
not have gone far to offset his mounting deficits,* If his 
finances are now really so desperate that even these fairly 
small sums are needed badly enough to justify a risky adven¬ 
ture, then here is revealing evidence of the effectiveness of 
sanctions. And can it be imagined that he would choose to 
force this issue, at this time, if his officials had just returned 
from I^don with news of a British anxiety to get out from 
under? On reflection, even President Kaunda may conclude 
that Mr Smith’s actions speak louder than any rumours that 
have circulated about the London talks—which officially 
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remain enshrouded in sensible, but none too opdmistic, silence. 

Even now, it may turn out that the Smidi government's 
words and deeds are as far apsurt from each other as those of 
Africa's other ephemeral regimes. Months ago, it announced 
a stiff levy on coal sales to Zambia, then hastily dropped the 
whole idea; something of the kind could happen again. A 
preference for words rather than deeds is, after aU, shared by 
a good many participants in the Rhodesian dispute. Indeed, 
the steady (and toilsome, thankless, and costly) grinding on 
of the British sanctions policy is the only evidence of real 
action on the whole scene going. The 32 African govern¬ 
ments whose draft resolution was rejected by the Security 
Council on Monday night displayed a double preference for 
mere verbiage. They insisted on a vote even after they knew 
for certain that their text would be rejected ; and they had 
in any case chosen to present a text which, they knew, would 
not be translated into action even if it was adopted. Their 
reward was the derisive patronage of Russia, whose delegate 
voted for the resolution after condemning it as quite inade¬ 
quate. 

As Lord Caradon told them in the Security Council, the 
intensity cf the Africans' feelings can be understood and 
respected in Britain. And, if need be, Britain will have to get 
by without any equivalent African understanding of the 
intensity of its Rhodesian dilemma. But the Africans could 
serve their own cause better if they opted less often for useless 
words (as against both real actions and wise silences) in their 
attempts to get results from such institutions as the United 
Nations, or the Commonwealth for that matter. If President 
Kaunda's resistance to Mr Smith’s demands this week had 
not been enveloped in so much angry verbiage about Britain 
and the Commonwealth, and accompanied by thoughtless 
African moves at the UN that merely tended to reduce that 
organisation’s credibility, it would have been easier to see 
clearly where responsibility for the new crisis lay—and to 
see what the crisis reveals about the prospects of an early 
ending to the rebellion. 


VIETNAM 

Untrusted 


M .\rsiiai. ky has won a battle, but he is 
a long way from winning either of 
his two wars. By sending about 3,000 
troops with tanks and jet planes to Da 
Nang, he managed to force a rebel band of 
some 300 soldiers, monks and Boy Scouts 
to file out of the Tinh Hoi pagoda on Mon¬ 
day, thus ending a week-long siege. The 
former mayor of Da Nang, Dr Man, whom 
the prime minister vowed to shoot during 
the earlier confrontation in April, was 
among those captured. Bur the senior 
Buddhist insurgent in Da Nang, Thich 
Minh Chicu, and the rebel military com¬ 
manders were not to be found. And in the 


other dissident stronghold of Hue the 
local army units remained rebellious and 
in control, the deposed area commander, 
General Thi, remained adamant and un- 
arresicd, and the Buddhist firebrand, Thich 
Tri Quang continued to threaten to bring 
down the government. 

On Tuesday Marshal Ky made concilia¬ 
tory noises to a political congress sum¬ 
moned to hear the official explanation for 
last w'cek’s army pounce on DarNang. He 
pledged that cIection.s for a constitutional 
assembly will be held on September nth, 
and even gave tentative approval to a sug¬ 
gestion that three or four civilian members 


be added to the ten-general ruling junta. 
But the central issue of bringing their 
Buddhist critics into the government was 
not broached and Buddhist organisations 
boycotted the meeting while students and 
monks shouted anti-government slogans in 
the Saigon streets. 

Marshal Ky’s promises, like South Viet¬ 
nam’s currency, steadily depreciate in 
value. He shows no sign of striking a 
genuine deal with his Buddhist opponents, 
which is the only way to get a government 
broad-based enough to deserve American 
support. Marshal Ky’s only solution 
seems to be 10 use his military superiority 
to silence the other sidfe. It would be 
better if he withdrew from the prime ininis- 
tersliip in favour of a man the non-com¬ 
munist opposition can trust. 




Bnt black? 


The black rose. An Eastern symbol for the elusive, the unattainable. 
But who knows? Men tomorrow will look on our today as we 
regrard the dark agres. Our world with its clogged roads, its 
overcrowded cities and cumbersome sources of power, will seem 
incredibly outdated. But each year the growth of knowledge is 
accelerating-and. what is more Important, being shared 
more widely. The Innovator no longer works alone; he can call 
upon a vast fund of knowledge and experience from world-wide 
organisations such as MOBIL. For Mobil serves both today and tomorrow. 
It supplies the petroleum needs of industry and transport 
the world over; its scientists, resoafchers and engineers 
contribute to the development of new and revolutionary 
products in many fields - and to their practical 
application. Mobil today is a major international 
organisation. Experienced. Thorough. Forward-looking. 
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It’s 3.01 pm 
and you need 
a lot of D-Marks 
in a hurry 


Call your friend at Chase Manhattan 


You have a deal to put through fast. You need to 
be sure of laying your hands on D-Marks. Maybe 
a lot of them. Where do you turn ? 

We have the answer. Here at Chase, we're geared 
to round-the-clock activity. We have to be. We’re 
international. 

And we're big. One of the biggest. We're based 
on New York. We have branches, representative 
offices and afliliated banks around the world. And 


more correspondents than any other bank. 

Our size enables us to get immediate action bn 
the Foreign Exchange market—in D-Marks or any 
other foreign currency. So any time you need this 
kind of help, call your friend at Chase Manhattan. 
You’ll get results. In a hurry. 

We exist to give service like this. We’d like to 
provide it for jom. Just give us a call. We’ll be along 
before the rate changes. 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

o 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

National Association 

SLomburd St. London EC3 Mansion House 3240 • 40 Berkeley Square Wi Mayfair 7966 
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Civilian Casualties 

R obert guiixain, the French journalist 
who is publishing a series of articles 
on the Vietnam war in Le Monde, has been 
trying to explore one of the darkest and 
most painful corners of the conflict: the 
number ^ civilians killed and wounded in 
the fighting. He has come up with frag¬ 
mentary and uncertain figures; but they 
are probably the best available, given the 
official silence on a subject where the 
officials themselves no doubt have little real 
idea of the suffering going on in the 
recesses of the countryside. 

M. Guillain was told that in Hu 6 pro¬ 
vince alone in one week last October 700 
civilian wounded were counted in the fight¬ 
ing. At the same time, Hu^ hospital saw 
only about a hundred of these a week, 
which may be a measure of the number 
who lie wirhout proper attention by the 
wayside. During the first months of 1966 
the hospital at Da Nang was taking in 
between 100 and 150 civilian casualties a 
week; that at Cantho in the Mekong delta 
about' 600 a month ; and the four hospitals 
for adult civilians in Saigon from 50 to 80 
a day. These are the main centres. But if 
(as is probably the case) only a fraction of 
the casualties reach the hospitals, the 
implied total for the whole of South 
Vietnam is very large. As for those killed, 
M. Guillain believes that the estimate of 
Senator Zablocki of Wisconsin that civilian 
deaths in 1965 were about twice those 
reckoned to have been borne by the 
Vietcong—that is, about 72 , 000 —may well 
be an understatement. Nobody knows what 
proportion of the civilian casualties are 
caused by the Vietcong and what propor¬ 
tion by the American and South Vietnamese 
forces. Both sides have good reason to want 
to limit the suffering of those caught in the 
middle. But innocent people suffer 
hideously in all wars, and they suffer most 
of all in wars of national liberation ” that 


READERS' ATTENTION 

is drawn to a new service which 
may be of interest to them and to 
international and British companies 
in search of executives suitable for 
the most senior and responsible 
management positions. Details of 
companies' requirements in this 
field will from this week, appear 
in the early pages of The Economist 
immediately opposite Letters to the 
Editor (page 917 in this issue). 
Advertisements will be accepted 
in this position only where they 
refer to posts carrying salaries in 
the range of £5,000 a year, and 
above. The wide selection of 
other appointments will continue 
to appear Bs usual (see pages 
1029-1035). 
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are fought in the midffie of the dvilurn 
population. M. Guillain’s figures do not 
prove that it is wrong to resist those who 
start such wars; ffiey do show their 
appalling toll. 


INCOMES POLICY 

Bus Sense 

HE Jones Board’s adjudication on bus¬ 
men’s pay is relatively soft-hearted, 
and for that reasmi it is important that its 
recommendations shotild not be exceeded. 
When the reference came to it, London 
Transport—one of the most infiationary- 
minded. of afi employers—^had already 
agreed in princii^e to yet another wage rise 
of 6.6 per cent for London busmen; pro¬ 
vincial busmen—whether employed by 
municipalities or private enterprise com¬ 
panies—were therefore claiming 6.6 per 
cent too. Mr Jones says that for this year 
the 6.6 per cent increase in London should 
be allowed to go ahead, provided that the 
busmen agree to carry standing passengers 
at all times and that Green Line busmen 
accept one-man operation. The provisos 
are important; without those agreements, 
London Transport should not be allowed to 
pAy the proposed rise. In the provinces, the 
first purpose should be to seek to establish 
a national increase (the board “ sees no case 
for this exceeding 3 - 31 per cent ”); the 
second, to permit the national increase to be 
exceeded in individual undertakings ^*only 
when there is genuine progress in the effec¬ 
tive use of manpower.” 

For negotiations in future years Mr Jones 
points in the obviously right directions. Be¬ 
tween 1954 and 1964 the number of pas¬ 
senger journeys on buses fell by 23 per cent 
(in London by 36 per cent), but the size of 
the labour force in the industry remained 
practically unchanged. Yet London Trans¬ 
port and some municipal undertakings have 
continued to say, in defiance of these plain 
figures, that the bus industry must keep 
on raising wages because it is suffering from 
a grave shortage of labour. This is because 
they calculate shortages in terms of present 
scheduled services, and ** there is no guaran¬ 
tee that these services are all necessary.” 

The board’s recommendation is there¬ 
fore that London Transport and other bus 
operators should in future allow their labour 
forces to fall and should stop their total 
wage bill from continuing to rise at its recent 
mammoth rate. Improvements in individual 
busmen’s earnings should be secured by 
saving labour through such measures as the 
greater operation of one-man buses (in 
Stockholm all buses have been one-man 
operated since i 960 , and a fifth of its 
workers are women who drive double- 
decker buses); plus a rearrangement of 
some absurdly wasteful bus routes ; plus an 
increase in the number of standing passen¬ 
gers permitted; plus the emplo^ent of 
properly-qualified part-time workers at peak 
periods and weekends. AH of these pobts 
have been familiar readers of this news¬ 
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paper for many years, and we cm- 
a loud amen. Now that they have bccu 71 
down in this official report, it is vital that 
London Transport, which misutilised the 
much weaker Phelps Brown report in a reck¬ 
lessly infiationary direction, should not be 
permitted by Government or public to try 
once more to wriggle away from implement¬ 
ing them. 


SCOTTISH TEACHERS 

Grandma, Suck Eggs 

I N a tone of admirable asperity^ Mr 
Jonc.s*s Prices and Incomes Board has 
used its report on Scottish teachers’ salaries 
for a purpose that was long overdue: 
namely, to castigate the Labour Gwcni- 
ment for not understanding what its own 
incomes policy is supposed to be about. At 
the end of last year, the Scottish local 
authorities and the teachers’ unions recom¬ 
mended one of their usual inflationary 
settlements (an average rise of just under 
15 per cent), and as usual asked the 
Government to pick up most of the bill. 
The Government had enough courage not 
to implement this, but reached for one of 
its customary compromises. Scottish 
teachers were given the same 13 per cent 
rise as English teachers got last year, and 
Mr Jones’s Board was asked to 

examine whether on an overall comparison 
the salary increase of 13 per cent awarded 
to Scottish teachers from April i, 1966 , 
would put them generally into a fair re¬ 
lationship with teachers in England and 
Wales. 

Those phrases “overall comparison” and 
“ fair relationship ” are in flat contradiedon 
to any sensible concept of an incomes policy, 
whose whole object should be to discontinue 
inflation-by-example of this kind, and to 
assess the right market price for each job 
according, mainly, to whether it is short 
of particular sorts of manpower or not. 

Fortunately, Mr Jones has said so. In a 
blistering reply to Mr George Brown, he 
points out: 

The only rational way of determining aft 
increase in teachers’ salaries in either Eng¬ 
land and Wales or in Scotland is through 
a separate examination of the problems of 
each. The terms of reference to ourselves, 
however, preclude our undertaking this 
wider investigation. We have been re¬ 
quested to indicate whether any adjustment 
is required between Scotland and England 
and Wales on the basis of an ' overall com¬ 
parison.’ We consider that an * overall 
comparison ’ between two different educa¬ 
tion systems is wrong in principle and can 
militate against desirable improvements in 
the structure and salaries in each. 

As for “fair oomparLsons,” Mr Brown is 
tartly reminded that his own white paper 
on incomes policy (Cmnd 2639 ) “ places an 
obli^tion on the Government and the 
public sector no less than on the private 
sector to give less weight fiian hitherto to 
traditumal comparisons.” Mr Jones is 
against a further increase for Scottish 
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SOUTH ARABIA 

Dodgy 

P ITY Mr Duncan Sandys suiting the 
pain of a broken finger in far-off 
Guyana while back b Britam that dodgy 
Mr Wilson slipped unperturbed out of the 
South Arabian trap prepared for him. In 
the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr 
Wilson insisted that Mr Sandys was wrong 
in accusing him of having misled the House 
on May loth when he quoted an aggressive 
comment against the Aden base, made by 
the federal minister of the bterior in March, 
while not mentioning the angry concern 
that the same minister had expressed in 
February at bdng left without adequate 
defence arrangements. He had been talking 
only about the base, said Mr Wilson ; if he 
had been specifically asked what the federal 
leaders felt about the defence arrangements, 
he would have made their distress clear. 

Well, maybe. But Lord Lambton*s ques¬ 
tion on May loth referred to the right-wing 
Tory fear that Egypt is planning to pounce 
on an undefended federation. Since Mr 
Wilson knows as well as anyone that this 
fear is shared W many federal leaders (on 
May 22nd the Kderal minister of informa¬ 
tion confirmed that the views laid out m 
dbe original February statement stood un¬ 
changed) he was trying to swing a remark¬ 
ably selective quotation. The silly thing is 
that it was a quite unnecessary bit of orna¬ 
mentation: the Government has sound and 
logical arguments for decidmg both to get 
out of Aden and not to offer a new defence 
tteaty to the South Arabian federation. But 
it is no good pretending that the federal 
government is happy about all this; it is, 
after all, using its unhappiness as an instru¬ 
ment for squeezing as many arms (and 
officers) out of Britain as it can. 

Any^w, Mr Sandys has some compensa¬ 
tion. Guyai^ becoming independent under 
the leadership of Mr Forbes Burnham is the 
consequence of a bit of astute dodginess on 
Mr Sandys's part (when he changed the 
electoral system to proportional representa¬ 
tion} that just about matches Mr Wilson’s 
own. 

GIBRALTAR 

Miami, Por Favor 

L acking contemporary argument.s, 
Spam’s foreign minister has fallen 
back heavily on the 1713 treaty of Utrecht 
to make his case on Gibralur. Even here, 
Sr Castiella has had to be very selective. 
When the ulks between Britam aiKl Spam 
started in London last week, he recalled 


that the treaty pvc Spain an option *' on 
Gibraltar if jkitam ever decided to sell it 
or give it away ; and that the X713 terms 
(^n be read as justifying Spanish obstruc¬ 
tion of traffic across the land border. Those 
antique terms also barred Gibraltar to 
Jews, but he is prudently silent about that 
clause. And of course he ignores the key 
passage in which Spain yielded the town, 
with its port and fortificatkaa, to Britain 
“ absolutely ” and “ forever.” He thus 
follows an old Spanish custom. After 17x3 
Spain repeatedly besieged the Rodt, in 
violation of the Utrecht treaty. But after 
each vain assault it again solemnly acknow¬ 
ledged Britain’s title. In the Versailles 
treaty of 1783, after the last great siege, its 
withdrawal of its claim to Gibraltar was 
part of a deal in which Britain handed over 
Florida and Minorca to Spain. 

In the eight^nth-century terms dear to 
Sr Qistiella, it would thus seem open to 
Spain to bid for Gibraltar by offering to 
hand back Florida and Minorca to Britain. 
Since it sold Florida to the United States 
in 1819, this property has been much 
developed, and Spain might find the price 
for buying it back rather stiff. In today’s 
world, however, the main relevance of those 
old real estate deals between monarchs is 
as reminders that nationalist myths arc often 
thoroughly bogus, and that the arbitrary 
transfer of whole populations is no longer 
acceptable. 

General Franco’s increasingly harassed 
government secs the Gibraltar issue as a 
timely distraction—while Spanish demo¬ 
crats voice fears that its ability to resist 
pressures for reform would be strengthened 
by a success over Gibraltar. But the Rock 
is of no practical value to Spain ; and Sr 
Castiella*s attempts to show that its 
inhabitants would be treated well by his 
government, once it had them in its power, 
are belied both by the jibes about “the 
hybrid Rock scorpions ” still uttered by the 
Madrid press and radio, and by the hard¬ 
ships that arc still being inflicted on the 
Gibraltarians despite the opening of talks 
in London. Britain has already bent over 
backwards in its willingness to listen to Sr 
Castiella's brief in the first place. There 
is no reason to prolong the agony. It is 
unthinkable to hand over, to a government 
that rejects the right of self-determination 
as flatly as other democratic concepts, a 
population that shows itself, under pressure, 
rock-solid in opposing any such transfer. 


FINLAND 

Communists on 
Probation 

A fter nearly two months of negotiating 
Finnish jmliticians have fiinaUy made 
up their minds to a bold experiment. On 
Alay 22nd the Social Democrats, who since 
the elections in March have bec<»ne the 
largest party (56 seats) in parliament, 
agreed to form a coalition not only with 
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the Centre party, wfuch everyone etpecled, 
but also with the communists and their 
allies, the ^tieme left-wing socialte. < 

The decision of Mr Paasio, the Sock! 
Democrat leader, to take the communists 
into his government js surprising; the 
Social Democrats refused to co-operate 
with ^ Gommunrits during the elcctioo 
campeugn and the communists did not dis- 
tingui^ themaehres at the polls. But the 
sweeping victory of the Social Democrats 
represented a swing to the moderate left by 
the Finnish voters; so it has apparently 
been, argued that the new coalition ought 
to be preponderantly left-wing. By itself, 
this might not have overcome the Social 
Democrats’ distrust of the communists. But 
there are practical advantages. The coali* 
don will have an overwhelimng majority of 
X52 out of 200 votes in ’ parliament. 
Although Russia’s ancient antagonism to the 
Social Democrats is now much softened, 
Finland’s all-important reladons with 
Moscow are bound to be smoothed by the 
inclusion of the communists. Finally, there 
is sooiething to be said for making the com¬ 
munists share responsibility for what the 
next government has to do—which may 
be unpopular if the economic situation 
deteriorates. 

All the same, the communists will be 
very much on probation. They must Jive 
down the suspicion that given an inch of 
power they will try to take an ell. It is 18 
years since they last formed part of the 
government; they were thrown out because 
the communist minister of the interior was 
found to be infiltrating party members into 
die police. They will certainly not be given 
any key cabinet posts which might allow 
them CO try that sort of thing again. Most 
of the leading members of tl^ party’s par¬ 
liamentary group seem to be comparatively 
moderate and liberal. This is their chance 
to show they mean what they say about 
genuinely working within the parliunentary 
system—and to discredit the diehflfds in die 
party. 
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Marconi Is advanced 
space cennniinfcaaon 

Britain's first overseas civil satellite communication 
ground station is being built by Marconi on Ascension 
Island for Cable and Wireless Limited. Marconi is also 
supplying Britain's first three military space communica¬ 
tion stations. 

Marconi space capability is based on long experience in 
all the elements required by communication systems via 
synchronous and random orbit satellites—computers for 
traffic handling and aerial direction, highly accurate aerial 
and servo control systems, ultra high frequency trans¬ 
mitters and extremely sensitive receivers. Marconi has a 
lifelong experience in planning, designing, manufacturing, 
installing and commissioning complete operational 
systems anywhere in the world. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stev^as 

The LITERARY ESSAYS; VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley, 
Editor of The Times 


^^Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mysteir why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.” 

jfohti Raymond^ Financial Times 


. . everytliing in this noble edition docs Bagehot proud- 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


”We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


”Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.'* 

The Times Literary Supplement 


”... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern," 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £ 5 . 0 . 0 . for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philipp¬ 
ines where an edition published by the Harvard University 
Press is available. 


encyclopaedic 

Marconi 


Comploto system planners, designers 
and makers of electronic equipment 
for space, radio, digital and naval 
communication; broadcasting and 
television; automation; atradio; 
air traffic control and air defence, 
navigational aids Computers, 
components and microelectronics. 
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Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
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What's new In this 
land of rapid growth 
and huge potential 


Down to oorth 

Traditionally, Aiisliulia's export trade has ridden on 
the iheep's back. The nation'i fortunes were built on 
wool Now, due to staggeringly rapid mineral dis¬ 
coveries Australia's export trade is getting down to 
earth. Minertd exploration in recent years has 
resulted in important disco\ cries of iron, uluminivira, 
copper, oil, lead and dnc. There arc confident pre¬ 
dictions that by 1970 Australia's exports* from 
minerals will exceed -$A600 million more than 
double the estimate for this year and only |A266 
million below the present export income from wool. 
The Minister for National Development forecasts 
that Australia's mineral growth in the next decade 
will be the greatest since the gold of the 1850*5. 


On thobomn 

The Alabama liducational Tclcxisioji ComniUslon 
had a problem. It wanted a inicrowaNC unit to run 
175 miles between two cities to transmit colour 
television. An engineer from SfC, an Australian 
eleclionies Jirm, lieaid about the problem—and 
canic up with tlic answer: STC*s 2 CJc/s All Solid 
State Microwave System, designed and developed 
in Australia, the most advanced in use today. This 
was SIC's most unusual c.\port order. The overall 
picture for SIC is that it expects to lift cxpoit sales 
of its telccoiumunicalioiis equipment to a record 
|A?,000,000 in 1066. 


Contrast 

It's winter, but in SvJney Ihex’ie planning htdidays 
for all climates. Jiisi two houis away arc the golden 
beaches of Suiters P.M.ulisc and a year-round sun¬ 
tan; four hours aw.iy, the tropical green of the Gulf 
Country where the we illicit just perfect for hunting 
crocodile. It's just one hour to the dazzling white of 
the snow covered slopes of a ski iiiv.\ kirgei than the 
mow country of Switzerland; hall an Ikhu- to the 
deep blue of some of the best big game fishing waters 
in the world, four hours to the reds am! purples of 
•Unlingly beautiful deserts. Flying Iumus of course. 



Sinfltcli«roo 

Until the last half-year or so, Australian fashion 
manufacturers have ‘made* from designs imported 
from overseas. Now the fashion switcheroo is on. 
Noeleen King and Leon Haskin arc just two of an 
exciting new breed of young designers who arc 
originating styles in Australia that arc being copied 
in London. New ^'ork and Westland, U.S.A. Jin- 





The Snowy Mountains Scheme 


presbive voJumes of the Australian garments, ready¬ 
made, are being exported to overseas retail stores 
who recognise the lugh standard of design and 
fabric (mostly Austrian-made) and the excep¬ 
tional attention paid to detail in finishing. 

MovIiiq INOtllieflillS 

How do you make a critical path to move a moun¬ 
tain? In the latest stage of Australia'' |AK()0 
million Snowy Mountain Scheme—one of the 
world's lar^st civil enipneering projects - engineers 
want to shift a mountain from its present site and 
put it between two other mountains. Tiicy arc feed¬ 
ing facts into their National Elliott 405 computer, 
which, by the critical path method, now controls the 
construction schedule. Now mathematics moves 
mountains. 

Into orbit 

Australian comniunicalions with the world will go 
into orbit next year when the new satellite to be 
launched over the Pacilic (Intelstar 2) will offer ‘one 
hop' commercial communications between Austra¬ 
lia, the IJ.S.A. and Japan. Intelstar 2.“;fn advanced 
version of Early Bird, will be an imporiunt part of 
the global byittem of satellite comniunicalions 
planned to be working by 1968. Australia, now the 
sixth largest communications country in the world, 
has become the nerve centre for coinmunications in 
the Southern TL’mispIicrc. 

InvMtigatlon 

Come to Australia and judge the business oppor¬ 
tunities for yourself Qantns V-Jets—Ja.stcsi Jets in 
round-world service will lly you to Aiistialia in a 
matter of hours from America, Europe. Asia and the 
Orient. Your Travel Agent or Quntas will show >ou 
how little extra it costs to include Australia in your 
next round-world itinerary. Ask Quntas all about 
Quntas Air Cargo olVering fast, frequent ser\ ice to all 
parts of the world, with renowned Qanias care. 


AUSTRALIA’S ROUND WORLD AIRLINE 


Auatralian CrMtbn 


mm 
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Alone on the 
peacock throne 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

^ryTELL, maybe it’s bracing but it is true that there is very 

W little criticism.” With disarming friendliness, the Shah 
turned aside a rather nervous inquiry about the complaint by some 
of his subjects that only flatterers could get on in Iran today. The 
Shah*s resistance to criticism, even the well-intentioned positive 
variety, is, if such verbal gymnastics are permitted, at once his 
strong arm and his Achilles heel. If he heeded the experts, waited 
for a consensus or allowed free expression he would never have 
been able to send Iran spinning ahead in its series of splendidly 
agile leaps. There arc also items on the debit side: an erratic 
order of economic priorities; a political vacuum of yes-men (to 
put it at its worst) instead of the firm institutions that might have 
promised continuity should anything happen to the Shah himself; 
the alienation of many people who might have been expected to 
work hard for their country’s plunge into new ways. 

And plunge it is. The Shah is a ruler of exceptional intelligence. 
But until early 1962 the main proof of his shrewdness was that 
against the odds he had stayed on his throne for twenty years. 
Then, infected by the buzz of reform emanating from President 
Kennedy’s government, he decided to keep his throne and do 
things too. Catching on to the fact that land reform had become 
one of the hallmarks of enlightened regimes, the Shah whipped 
through land distribution measures with a speed and thoroughness 
that put his revolutionary Arab neighbours to shame. Social 
reform was pursued with the arming of literacy and hygiene squads, 
the building of schools, hospitals and houses, the enfranchising 
of women. Some of the lethargy and corruption was beaten out 
of the administration. Now the emphasis has shifted to economic 
development, industrialisation, the intensification of agriculture. 
The sturdy faithfuls of a development programme are just over 
the horizon: a steel mill, a gas pipeline, a petrochemical industry. 
The country is being opened up by new roads, new farming lands 
are being reclaimed. The day of non-alignment has dawned: 
instead of glaring fearfully at the Soviet Union. Iran is drawing 
it in as an economic partner. All this, and the Shah more firmly 
ensconced in power than ever before. 

There is a lot to be said for his methods. Take the land reform: 
if the snags had been thought of first, if there had been more time 
for protest, it might never have happened. As it is, about three- 
quarters of the former share-croppers and peasants now either own 
their own land or are tenant farmers. The large feudal families, 
never friends of the Shah or his father, have been shaken ; the 
opposition has had the flapping breath taken out of its sails; agri¬ 
cultural output last year showed a respectable increase from the 
year before. And this even though critics rightly say that many 
of the new farmers were left wretchedly high and dry because the 
co-operatives that might have helped them have trailed a long way 
behind the slicing up of land. 

Turning individuals into members of co-operatives is always a 
desperately difficult business. The Iranian co-(^rative movement, 



The Shah and his new son 


short of cash and the right sort of men, is struggling to cope ; the 
regime’s attention has moved on to its ambitious plans for reclaim¬ 
ing and mechanising virgin lands. There is a scheme whereby dis¬ 
possessed landlords might be encouraged to invest in these new 
estates the money they have received in compensation ; they would 
then run them as shareholders with the minimum of hired labour. 
The target for the 1980 s is that the Iranian population should 
somersault from being three-quarters rural to being three-quarters 
urban. The Shah is a flexible and fast-moving man. The peasants 
have had their bounty; they will not be forgotten, but they may 
be hard put to it to keep up with the Shah’s “ white ” revolution. 

Listen to what the economists say and then do the opposite ” 
is the Shah’s advice to developing countries. A glance at the 
pretty odd way development spending in Iran nips in and out of 
the framework of succeeding economic plans suggests that the 
Shah may well follow his own advice. Maybe it is not a bad 
thing. As with the land reform, economic development is bursting 
out in a way it might not be able to do if the country were bogged 
down in argument about priorities, feasibility studies and worry 
about where the money was to come from. Money, or rather 
foreign exchange, is a bit of a worry at the moment. Russia is 
going to build the steel mill complex on its usual easy terms, and 
the debt will be amortised by the natural gas that is to be piped 
from Iranian oil fields to the Soviet Union. But $350 million is 
needed to build the pipeline ; and the bill will start coining in 
around the time it has been decided to spend another $200 mHUon 
on new weapons. 

Last year the in the balance of payments was filled in by a 
bonus of $200 million coining mainly from the sale of oil conces- 
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sions in die Persian Gulf. This year the Shah is trying to raise an 
additional $ioo million or so from the international oil consortium^ 
the country’s main provider of forei^ revenue. In 1965 the con¬ 
sortium raised its crude oil production by 9 per cent; the Shah, 
pointing bitterly to the much steeper increases in Libya and Saudi 
Arabia, said that this was not go^ enough and that the increase 
this year should be 20 per cent. 

His mi|in, and with the shareholding companies perhaps his 
most effective, argument is that Jran is the West’s bastion a^nst 
communism and as such deserves support, whatever the cost, in its 
modernisation programme. He argues further that, unless he gets 
the extra money, be will be forced to buy his military hardware 
in, tay, Czechoslovakia, where it sells at about half ±e price it 
does in the Wcsc In fact, a 20 per cent increase in oil production 
seems out of the question; the consortium is planning on a rise 
of radier more than half this amount. Whether or not this com¬ 
promise will deter the Shah from his communist arms purchases 
(and your cpntspondent should perhaps confess to a blind spot 
about why, if arms have to be bought at all, they should not be 
bought from the cheapest market), Iranian oil economics are now 
tightly and unhappily snarled up in politics. 

One can argue, as Iranians do, about the Shah’s high-handedness 
with his country’s econenny; most observers settle for admiring 
the pace, choking back their criticism of its waywardness. The 
polidcal suppression that goes along with the development policies 
is much less easy to stomach. This is not a damp plea for liberal 
principles; Iran has had brief bursts of democracy during the past 
half-century but nobody in hi$ right mind would suggest that 
the time was ripe for it now. The determination to pull an ancient 
country into modem times calls for a strong central government. 
But nkd the lid be clamped down as painfully as it is ? 

Iran’s secret police, Savak, is all-pervasive. A visitor is fre¬ 
quently warned that since among every five Iranians probably one 
is a member of Savak, it is just not worth the risk to talk politics, 
publicly or privately. As one might expect, a lot of Iranians do, 
in fact, take this risk. But the possible penalties are severe: 
“communism,” a serious offence, is a cap that can be made to 


fit the head of, almost any dissenter. Prison sentences are long, 
before and after trial. Fettle tend to be uneasy, aware that they 
cannot rely on their legal rights under the judicial system. Instead, 
they rely on friends; if a man has no friend in high places it is 
wiser for him to skirt trouble like the plague. For if political chat 
might, just possibly, be interpreted as subversive, it is better by 
far to chat about girls. 

All this, together with the less ominous feeling of being 
unappreciated and unheeded, has caused a brain drain from Iran. 
Sturms go abroad to study and do not return ; young professional 
men accept tempting offers of employment in America or Ger¬ 
many. Some good men stay on, accepting the political claustro¬ 
phobia in the belief that it is more rewarding to work for one’s 
country than outside it. The point is that their numbers would 
be much larger if constructive criticism were welcomed. 

Destructive criticism is another thing. The illegal opposition, 
the National Front and the communists, arc, at any rate inside Iran, 
in a state of disintegration ; so long as their unexpressed but funda¬ 
mental policy is to get rid of the Shah, every effort will be made 
to keep them that way. The Shah’s, and the regime's, security 
depends on Savak remaining alert (but against real not imaginary 
foes) and on the army’s loyalty, which is more likely since the 
cosseted senior ranks are stacked with the Shah’s close comrades. 
It also depends on keeping down the prices of bread and kerosene— 
a hungry, angry Teheran mob is a fearsome thing. 

Yet despite the precautions, attempts have been made to assassi¬ 
nate the Shah, and the fear in many people's hearts, including 
ijicvitably his own, is that, one day, a pot-shot might find its 
target. No provision has been made against this day. Last year, 
alter a member of his own imperial guard tried to kill him, the 
Shah, who now has two baby sons, spoke of forming a regency 
council. Since this is not provided for in the constitution, he 
may get the constitution changed. It would surely be wise. 
Iranians, whose pride in their country’s traditions and history 
trembles on the edge of xenophobia, resent the fact that so much 
has come to depend on the continued safety of one man. Even 
if that man is as dynamic as Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi. 


CHINA 

Who is the "boss" ? 

T he plot thickens. On Monday Peking’s People’s Daily re¬ 
vealed chat Mi Teng To and his triumvirate of friends, who 
last week were the villains of the “ anti-party ” piece, are only 
front men. The search is now on for the “ behind-the-scenes boss ” 
who masterminded the takeover of Peking’s local party press and 
now is plotting the most audacious ukeover of all—the subversion 
of the Chinese communist party and China itself on behalf of 
capitalism. 

Who is this evil genius ? From the look of the current campaign 
against “anti-party plotters," only two likely candidates present 
themselves; the minister of culture, Mr Lu Ting-yi, and the first 
secretary of the Peking municipal party, Mr Peng Chen. Both 
are on the missing persons list, having last been seen at the end 
of March. Either would be the final authority responsible for 
trouble within his dominion—Mr Lu for the anti-socialist tenden¬ 
cies among writers and intellectuals, Mr Feng for the misdeeds of 
Peking party officials and the Peking parry newspapers. 

If ^ moving finger stops at Mr Lu, then the present drive 
can be seen as no more than it has been officially cracked up 
to be—a particularly harsh version of half a dozen previous 
attempts to remould intellectuals in the party’s image. Not that 
Mr Lu is just another culture vulture; in fact, he seems never 


even to have pretended to be one. He had been director of the 
party’s propaganda bureau for fifteen years when he replaced the 
writer Mr Shen Yen-ping, known by the pen-name Mao Tun, as 
minister of culture in January 1965 . While Mr Lu has party 
status as an alternate member of the politburo, he does not have 
so much status as to threaten top people’s power. Nor has there 
been any reason to suspect this long-time propagandist of lacking 
orthodoxy. If he goes, it will probably be because he failed to 
crack down hard enough and fast enough on straying intellectuals. 
His departure, like the recent self-ciiticism of the country’s leading 
intellectual, Mr Kuo Mo-jo, would serve as a warning that the 
party is determined to put its brand on Chinese culture for good 
and all. 

But if Mr Peng Chen is the secret conspirator, then things are 
very much more serious. Mr Peng theoretically ranks ninth in 
China’s politburo, but if you ignore two octogenarians and one 
man long since disappeared, he is actually sixth. It can be assumed 
that any attempt to purge Mr Peng must haVe originated among 
the five men on top; the party chairman Mr Mao Tse-tung, the 
chief of state Mr Liu Shao-chi, the prime minister Mr Chou En-lai, 
the minister of defence Mr Lin Piao, and the party general secre¬ 
tary Mr Tcng Hsiao-ping. But why should this apparently tightly- 
knit core of old-time comrades want to throw one of their number 
to tBc wolves ? 

Mr Peng Chen has always been considered to be on the hard 
left line of the leadership ; if there are any softies they are usually 
identified as Mr Chou and the foreign minister Mr Chen Yi, who 
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taota iuK after Mr Ftag on the politbiao'ltK. It acraint credoUcy 
to putum Mr Feng as a levisionisMnjnideii man in league sritfa 
Mr Teqg Td- It may bl^ as'tha' aAiqr’i i^spaper has implied, 
that Mr Fmg anowed ** ptdsonous tiaeds ” to sprout in Ids PeUng 
garden because he was too occupiedvi^ other things. If Mr Mao, 
with his indmadons of mortally and petfaaps a touch of old man’s 
fanadcism at well, is bent on a final clean*up of the party, « 
lack of vigilanoe must be punished and even Peng Qien must go. 

If Mr Mao is iller than be looked in this month's photographs 
widi his Albanian guests, then an out-and-out struggle for the 
succession may be rat. It is possible that Mr Peng has already 
made some nSoves to strengthen his position and is now bemg 
checkmated by hit coUeagues. they may fear future moves. 
They may expect that Mr Peng will t^ to seize contiol of the 
party secretariat, of which be is second-in-command under Mr 
Trag Iisia»i>ing. 

It has been suggested diat the current ounpaign is an army-party 
struggle for power. But while there clearly are t^cers who resent 
party control over (he army—the chief of staff, Mr Lo Jui-ddng, 
who has not been seen since last autumn, may be one of diem— 
an army dtahengc to a party figure as pimninent as Mr Peng Chen 
could be raised only by his pelitburo senior, Mr lin Piao. Mr Lin 
has spent his six years as minister of defence presiding over the 
remoulding of the army to bring it to the party’s heel. And, even 


kss.visU)Ie than Mr Mao, Ire is generally thought to be chnfBiedHp.^ 
out of action widi tubetctdosis. 

The army has taiken off after |dM^ inteUectusls srith the relidi: 
of a largely illiterate band getdng'its own batik on arrogant - 
mandarins. The Liberation Am^ Daily has gone so far as to ^im 
iihat the army is ’’the hard bone of tk proltitariat on the battle- 
front where s^ar-coated shelb. are used.” But it was a literi^ 
newspaper wbi^ surted it all; and it wu die patty theot^^. 
ioiunal. Rad Flag, and the p^rty newspa^, die Paojils's Daj^*, 
which escalated atuda to the ” bel^^the-acenes boss.” The 
two miiitaiy men reported to have beoi recently placed ip ^ 
ministry of culture as army watchdogs have, in foot, bam in their 
jobs for at least a year. 

Mr Lin Piao has been puffed as Mr Mao’s Iffielkst suooesitoe. But 
if Ulaets prevents him from making pubtic appearances fMm ope 
year to the next (he did mm up widi Mr Mao and the Albanfanfo, 
when Mr Peng Chen was mysteriously absent), he would'hardly 
be aUe to carry on as a really active leader. Even if it is not 
Mr Feng who is doe for the chop now, some jockqring must tito 
place among the top men on. die poIitburo after Mao goes. Mi Lhi 
may then be a convenient dtular bead with the advantages of . 
being outside the real battle, providing the prospect of continuity 
as the youngest of the contenders, and b^ing the aimy stiff ' 
closer to the party. 


NIGERIA 

Now we are one 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

PTER being reproached from various 
sides for ** dragging its feet ** (in the 
words of a Nigerian columnist), Nigeria’s 
military government has now taken three 
steps forward. In a broadcast on Tuesday 
ni^ty General Ironsi announced that the 
government had formally abolished the 
Federation of Nigeria and replaced it by a 
unitary republic. After trying in vain to 
immobilise the political parties by banning 
their activities, he has gone the whole hog 
and outlawed all parties and tribal associa¬ 
tions—which in Nigeria are often much 
the same thing. Finally, the government 
has approved the outlines of a new five- 
year economic plan^ and a twenty-year 
“ perspective plan.” 

For the moment, the reforms hardly 
change anything. General Ironsi says the 
unitary government is to be “without 
prejudice” to the pending report of the 
constitutional study group ; this was speci¬ 
fically charged with examining the merits 
and demerits of unitary as opposed to 
federal government. In fact, the military 
government has been unitary since it took 
over on January 15th; though the re|ions 
were not formally^ abolished, the regional 
governors took their orders from the centre. 
Now the same four governors remain in 
office in charge of the same areas, which 
will hencefonh be called groups of 
provinces. Nor is the ui^caaon of the 
civil service (this, too, anticipates the report 
of a study ^oup) a radical break, smee the 
present legjonial and federal civil service 
commissions wiU stky on under new names. 
The only immediate change is that senior 


appointments and promotions in the 
provinces will be made on a national rather 
than a regional basis. 

General Ironsi’s bask problem lies m the 
nature of the January coup. The young 
majors who carried it out—they were called 
mutineers and arrested by General Ironsi 
at the time—arc tiow in custody, and the 
general is in charge of a revolution he did 
not make. The result is that he is sand¬ 
wiched between opposing pressures. On 
one side arc the radicals, who on the whole 
are the “intellectuals,” both in the army 
and outside. Mainly southerners, they 
admire the majors and are rather sorry they 
lire not in power. They want the majors to 
be released and much more visorous action 
taken against corrupt ex-poTiticians and 
officials. On the other side is the moderat¬ 
ing pressure of northern civil servants and 
other northern spokesmen who claim (per¬ 
haps with dubious credentials) to speak for 
over half the population. They fear that 
the January revolution in general, and the 
advent of unitary government in particular, 
may replace nort^rn domination of the 
south with southern domination of the 
north. These northerners want a go-slow 
policy on unita^ government. They, and the 
disciplinarians in the army, want toe majors 
court-martialled as a gesture of “good faith.” 

So the apparently illogical step of 
declaring a unitary government “without 
prejudice” to the work of a study group 
charged with examining its merits could be 
justified on the ground that it is a tem^rary 
step designed to legalise the realities of 
military rule. But there is more to it than 
that. Some concessions have clearly been 
made to the radicals. General Ironsi 
announced in his broadcast on Tuesday that 
“ from henceforth no xefereace to tribe or 
place of origin will appear in any formal 


document.” Most Nigerians will remain 
sceptkal that tribal feelings, based as they 
are on economic competition, can be so 
easily disposed of. 

Broadly speaking, at present it is the ](bos, 
who largely people the former eastern 
region, who are the most enthusiastic advo^ 
cates of unitary government. Traditionally, ' 
they are the wanderers; millions df them. 
work outside their home provinces and more 
Ibos apply for jobs in public services than 
any other tribe. The unification of the 
services obviously benefits them. The 
northerners, with much lower educational 
standards, fear that if the doors of oppor¬ 
tunity are thrown open too wide and Coo 
quickly they might be left behind. The 
Yorubas of the west are also hesitating. It 
was their party, the Action Group, whiA 
pioneered federalism in the old days, and 
many Yorubas still seem to fear the old 
bogy of “ Ibo domination.” 

But if GenWal Ironsi’s plans mature, 
there should be no more room for domina¬ 
tion by anyone. It is usually a sign of 
impartiality wheh the grumbling comes 
from all sides at once. TTie general hinted 
on Tuesday that his regime plans to stay 
on for three years. If he can hold on— 
there are faint whispers from the radical 
side of “ another coup ”—^he might even¬ 
tually hand over to a civilian regime shaped 
by the study groups. , But long before that 
happens the generd needs to do something 
to solve the nagg^ dilemma of the majors. 
Above ail, he needs to get to grips with the 
things that reaQy matter to his subjects: 
food production, the shortcomings of which 
have readied crisis prt^rtions, and chronic 
uneoiplbymeot. Here, more jthah anywhom, 
a inmtary approadi seems justified. Would 
a form of national service to grow more 
food be too radical ? 
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UGANDA 

Exit the king 

A 

•H 

H S4«m a good king as kings go. But in 
these post-tribal days that was not 
exactly what was needed. The Kabaka of 
Buganda’s trouble was that, like many here¬ 
ditary leaders, he was indeed the leader of 
his people and chose to act like it. As head 
of Uganda’s most advanced minority, he 
became its first president in 1963, a year 
after independence. Under the theories 
which Britain so innocently bequeathed to 
its former colonies, the post was supposed 
to be a ceremonial one ; as usual, its holder 
actemrad to make it nothing of the sort, 
and Uganda’s semi-federal constitution 
combined with a long history of Baganda 
sraaratjam did nothing to restrain him. 
The ceremonial president had his own 
party in parliament and was for practical 
purposes the political boss of more than a 
quarter of Uganda’s people. 

The trouble that burst out this week as 
Ugandan army troops stormed the Kabaka's 
** palace,” killing large numbers of his sup- 
pormrs, had been coming for months. 
UnaUe to outvote the supporters of Dr 
Milton Oboie, the prime minister, in parlia- 
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iKnt, the Kabaka’s supporters had tried 
the ocher tack* They joined his |;)arty and 
began working to overthrow him from 
within, in alliance with other southern 
members (Dr Obote and his closest sup¬ 
porters being northerners of a different 
racial group). 

The army too was divided. The com¬ 
mander, Brigadier Apoloto, a southerner, 
was at (^ds with his deputy, Colonel Amin, 
a northerner. For some time Colonel 
Amin has been subject to accusations of 
having embezzled gold destined for the 
former Congo rebels ; accusations that may 
or may not have been correct, but were 
politically inspired. In early February 
there were well-founded rumours of an 
army coup against Dr Obote that did not 
quite take place. Soon after, the prime 
minister hit back. He suspended the con¬ 
stitution, arrested several ministers, 
deposed the Kabaka from the presidency 
and promoted himself to the job. This 
month the Kabaka replied by telling the 
federal authorities to get out of the capital, 
Kampala, which is in his territory. The 
army—Colonel Amin now in command— 
marched, on the credible enough ground 
that Buganda was preparing to secede. 
The tragedy that the Kabaka had appealed 
to U Thant to prevent was under way. 


RHODESIA AND THE UN 

Suspect 

Samaritan 

FROM OUR UN CORRKSPONDENT 

A S it turned out, the New Zealand 
ambassador, Mr Frank Comer, spoke 
for a majority of the Security Council when 
he said on May iSth that *'Many could 
play the Samaritan who have neither the 
oil nor the twopence. The United Kingdom 
has given much of both.” Five days later, 
on Monday, only six of the council’s fifteen 
members (Russia, Bulgaria and Jordan plus 
the three African sponsors) voted for the 
draft resolution that would make sanctions 
against the Smith government mandatory 
and would also call upon Britain to use mili¬ 
tary force against it. In effect Britain got a 
vote of near-confidence from the eight other 
members. These eight feel it would be 
risl^ to entrust the direction of the sanctions 
policy to more than one hand. And their 
genem view seems to have been mirrored 
by Lord Caradon, when he said that Britain 
resi^tiKl the intensity of feeling among the 
African states, and then turned fiercely on 
the Russians for being “ the first to criticise 
and the last to contribute.” 

But none of this adds up to any glorious 
victory for Britain at the United Nations. 
Lord Caradon ^s rightly glum when some 
enthusiasts offered him congratulations. 
Several British officials had sleepless nights 
contriving schemes whereby the 32 Afncan 


states that had endorsed the draft resolu¬ 
tion would not be left empty-handed at the 
end of the debate. Their plans foundered 
on African mistrust of Mr Wilson. 

Mrican governments* suspicions of 
British intentions have been running very 
deep. Their draft resolution was not merely 
intended as a warning to Britain not to 
yield any ground to Mr Smith at the talks 
about talks.” They now want, somehow, 
10 dictate the timetable ; many of them be¬ 
lieve that Zambia’s refusal to make advance 
payments to Rhodesia Railways is the most 
effective push that can be given to Britain 
to hasten -Mr Smith’s end. Significantly, it 
was Chief Adebo of Nigeria, which has 
come under brotherly fire for being too 
patient with Britain, who said on Monday 
” we African countries cannot wait ” ; and 
who went on to quote a comment in The 
Giiardian that a delay in using force meant 
that the process of bringing down Ian 
Smith, instead of being nasty, brutish and 
short, would be nasty, brutish and long. 
The warning in this for Britain is twofold; 
first, the debate revealed a hardening divi¬ 
sion along racial lines; second, if Nigeria’s 
attitude has hardened today, that of others 
may harden tomorrow. 

6n the other fiank, Mr Ian Smith’s men 
may raise a cheer about the open division 
shown by the voting, but he should see the 
significance (even if it was discounted by 
the Africans) of Lord Caradon’s declaration 
that, if the exploratory talks, in London 
failed, “ then a new situation will arise, 
and we shall need to consider the v/hole 
problem further.” Was that not a veiled 
threat of force ? 
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KOREA 

Right on both 
sides 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SEOUL 

S OUTH KOREAN political parties are not 
even right, Tighter and tightest. They 
all huddle somewhere on the ri^t of centre, 
with more or less interchangeable policies, 
personalities and supporters. The one dif¬ 
ference that matters is that President Park 
Chung-hee's Democratic Republican party 
is the party and likely to remain so. 
But opposition parties must oppose, and 
in March a coalition of former Syngman 
Rhce men and so-called right-wing progres¬ 
sives gave themselves a new name (the New 
Korea party) and a new leader (former 
President Po Sun Yoon) and entered the 
lists for the general elections in 1967. 

The new party has set out to take on 
both the ruling party and the moderate 
opposition Masses party from which it has 
lured away thirty members of the National 
Assembly. Opposition politicians are con¬ 
siderably freer to criticise both the govern¬ 
ment and the president than they were in 
the days of President Rhee, and the new 
party has weighed in with enthusiasm. At 
its convention the New Korea party 
attacked the government for maladminis¬ 
tration and corruption, and demanded that 
the decision to send an additional 20,000 
troops to Vietnam should be reconsidered. 

The party also adopted a resolution 
pledging a continuous struggle to delete 
” humiliating and sell-out ” provisions from 
the treaty, signed last year, that has at long 
last normalised Korcan-Japanese relations 
after the Japanese occupation. All the oppo¬ 
sition parties agree that the government 
should have claimed from Japan more than 
three times as much indemnity; what it 
actually got amounts to over £roo million 
in grants, £70 million in government loans 
and over £100 million in commercial 
credits. They also insist that the govern¬ 
ment should not have granted fishing rights 
to Japanese, .fishermen in the rich grounds 
near the Korean coast (behind the old 
Rhee line ”) and claim that Japan has not 
returned some 2,500 Korean art treasures 
taken during the period of Japanese colonial 
rule. The New Korea party has not found 
any fresh grounds for criticising the treaty ; 
it is taking up the fight which the Masses 
party abandoned when the treaty was rati¬ 
fied last autumn. 

Although President Park’s party holds 59 
out of 110 seats in Korea’s one-chamber 
parliament, less than half the Korean voters 
are thought to be behind them now. As 
always, intellectuals in the cities are support¬ 
ing the opposition. But because of the 
feuds among opposition groups—“ progres¬ 
sives ” and “ right-wing socialists ” are 
planning to organise yet another party—the 
Democratic Republican party and President 
Park Chung-hee are expected to win next 
spring’s elections hands down. 
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In Bombay—the right bank in the right place 
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GUYANA 

How 
lasting 
the joy ? 

FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 

S T GEORGE'S CRthcdral) 

Georgetown, is a 
handsosne sp^men of 
Victorian gothic done in 
durable greenheart wood. 

Last Sunday it was the 
scene of a final act of 
empire when the British 
Guiana volunteer force 
laid up its colours to 
mark the beginning of a week's indepen¬ 
dence celebrations. The sermon was hard 
to hear in the vast nave ; but one scriptural 
phrase was identifiable in the clipped 
Anglican utterance of the diocesan registrar. 
He spoke of the “ lasting joy ” of indepen¬ 
dence. Decolonisation has been such a 
painful process here that those who at mid¬ 
night on Wednesday nostalgically watched 
the descending Union Jack or wildly 
applauded the new flag of Guyana could 
hardly help wondering whether indepen¬ 
dence would indeed be a lasting—or any— 

Mr Forbes Burnham, the prime minister, 
and Dr Jagan, the official leader of the 
opposition, were both present at the 
ceremony. The two men are equally 
responsible for both the pains and the 
pleasures of the march to independence. 
Mr Burnham’s present coalition govern¬ 
ment has made it possible for Britain to 
retire gracefully and leave its deficit colony 
in the hands of men acceptable to Washing- 
lon—a fact that Dr Jagan neither likes 
nor understands. But although his extrem¬ 
ist attitudes have made him the enfaJit 
tdnible of the British Caribbean, he is 
nevertheless the man who put Guyana on 
the map. 

Dr Jagan’s presence at the flag-raising 
and in the national assembly when the 
Duke of Kent, on the Queen’s behalf, pre¬ 
sented the constitutional instruments of the 
new state, has not affected his general boy¬ 
cott of the celebrations. His slogan was 
“ independence yes, celebrations no.” And 
his large following mainly complied with 
his exhortation. Today Dr Jagan even 
claims that if elections were held tomorrow, 
still on the basis of proportional represen¬ 
tation, he would win hands down. This is 
probably an exaggeration. But he may be 
right in believing that he will win the next 
scheduled election, which must be held 
before December 1968. According to the 
December 1964 estimates, there are 
320,000 Indians to 200,000 Africans in the 
country, and the Indian birth rate is going 
up faster than the African. 

Dr Jagan’s People's Progressive party is 
held at bay by a coalition (ff Mr Burnham’s 
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largely African People’s National Congress 
and the right-wing United Force of Mr 
Peter d’Aguiar. They are strange bed¬ 
fellows. The PNC is pditicallv left of 
centre. The United Force, which has the 
backing of an important sector of the local 
business community, is frankly capitalist. 
Only the fear of Dr Jagan welds m two 
together. Since Mr dVAguiar is finance 
minister and largely responsible for the new 
burst of economic optimism, he is in a 
stronger position in the coalition than his 
small party might appear to warrant. 

The economic situation is obviously 
worrying the government in spite of 
Mr Burnham’s chieerful announcements that 
foreign firms, helped by tax concessions and 
other incentives, will soon be arriving in 
vStrength to exploit the elusive mineral 
wealth of £1 Dorado and start up manufac¬ 
turing industries rich in employment poten¬ 
tial. Development may come. There may 
be petroleum and other hidden treasure in 
abundance. But meanwhile the economy of 
independent Guyana reflects the motto on 
the now superseded colonial coat of arms: 
Damns petimusque vicissim —wc give and 
in turn wc ask. 

Sugar and bauxite go out; food and other 
necessities come in. It will be neither an 
easy nor a quick job to change this. And 
the current situation is not healthy ; there 
is increasing unemployment among the 
African urban population. The Indian rice 
farmers, jaganites to a man, are restive be¬ 
cause under Mr Burnham Guyana has lost 
its unique Cuban market for rice and has 
not found substitutes. Subsidies to farmers 
arc a heavy burden on the state and uncx- 
ported government-held stocks of rice are 
mounting. The sugar industry, badly hit 
by the present drought, is also affected by 
the low world sugar price—a quarter of 
what it was when Dr Jagan was in power. 
The British sugar interests here are strong 
enough to carry current losses without lay¬ 
ing off labour. But the outlook for this 
traditional export, is not very bright. 

Mr Burnham’s government has a hard 
road ahead. No one doubts the prime 
minister’s energy and zeal. But there is 
some nervousness, not all of it in PPP 
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circles, about the way he will use them. 
\tlicn the lemaining baittaiion of the 
Middlesex Regiinent goes homo in October, 
iseeuxity wfil be in fact as well as in theory 
his respomibfiity. Mr Burnham will have 
to wei^ tl^ medts of laying a hesivy hand 
on potential terrorists, or of trusting the 
PPP to play the democratic gome 
correctly. 

Mr Burnham’s record since he took^office 
a year and a half ago has been good— 
though naturally not good enough lor Dr 
Jagan. He has shown considerable fairness 
and detachment in sharing aj^Xttntm^ts 
between Africans and Indians. It is much 
too facile to say that because Mr Burnham 
is forceful and African he is bound to be¬ 
come a Nkrumah-stylc tyrant. Hitherto his 
chief weapon has been his dcvastatingly 
caustic tonpe. If he continues thus there 
may be a chance that his week’s “ joy will 
last at least until the next election. 


CHILE 

Frei's balance 
sheet 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SANTIAGO 

O N May 22nd President Eduardo Frei 
went in procession in the presidential 
landau to deliver his second annual state of 
the nation speech to the Chilean Congress. 
Speaking with a lack of rhetoric chat did 
credit to his Swiss ancestry, President Frei 
was able to record a good deal of positive 
achievement, in spite of the fact that during 
the first six months of bis eighteen months 
in office he had hostile majoritie.s in both 
houses cf Congress. In 1965 ten times as 
many schools were built as the annual 
average for the previous five years, and 
6,500 more dwellings than the national plan 
provided for; the horrific rate of infant 
mortality was made a little less horrific ; the 
rate cf inflation, which was 50 per cent in 
1964, was virtually halved to 25 per cent; 
there was a 5 per cent rise in the national 
income, and a 12 per cent rise in the pur¬ 
chasing power of the poorest workers. 

President Frei was also able to report 
progress in twb key points in hia programme 
—land reform and copper policy. After 
more than a year of legislative in-fighting, 
both measures are ready to be put into 
effect. Broadly, the government is now 
to expropriate land from individual holdings 
larger than 200 acres, and it can take over 
majority, or very large minority, interests in 
the copper mining and refining industry. 
Sr Frei emphasised that he thought the 
price oi 62 cents a pound for copper a 
tempora^ windfall. He told the smaller 
mining firms to get down to the job of 
producing copper at prices that do not 
demand a government subsidy. 

Through the ritual self-congratulation 
one could detect that the president has two 
main worries. The first is the need to work 
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Up • link imblic arilSiur for fail 

^icvolutioii in liberty.” The problem ii 
to get tfae Qifleani to participate enthusiai- 
fkally and conitructively in a social revolu- 
tkm which promises to be as proftiigd as 
onythitig Fidel Castro has so far aocom- 
pliahed. Unlike Dr Castro, Sr Frci cannot 
rHmd would not want to-*whip up public 
feeling by means of a national crusade 
ogainst ”Yankee” or any other foreign 
oppressors. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
his Christian Democratic party is a relative 
newcomer to the political scene, and has yet 
to strike deep roots among the mass of the 
fmple; it did not become a mass movement 
till the fnid-i95os. To cap it all, the con- 
lederacion of trade unions is in the hands 

INDIA 

Forgotten 
Orissa 

'from our IHinA 

CORRHSPONDEOT 

N this year of food, 
shortage, some areas of 
India were bound to face 
acute scarcity. The famine 
which now stalks parts of 
Orissa is, in this sense, not 
ancxpected — which makes 
the failure of the state and 
central governments to do 
something about it in good 
lime all the more deplor¬ 
able. It can hardly be for¬ 
tuitous that the three affected districts arc 
opposition strongholds and do not therefore 
count for much in the Congress party's 
electoral calculations. These districts are 
also inhabited largely by tribal people, 
whose distress never seems to register 
quickly enough in New Delhi. The 
areas are among India's most backward. 
Some tribes still practise a shifting cultiva¬ 
tion while others live off the forests in a 
•emi-nomadic existence. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi, who spent three days 
in the area last week, was still quibbling 
over words when she got back: she 
acknowledged evidence of serious malnu¬ 
trition but said it was didiculr to state 
** categorically ” whether a particular death 
was due to starvation or some other cause. 
But the concern she expressed to parliament 
was a great improvement on the pathetic 
•ttempts made earlier by her colleagues to 
explain things away. Independent reports 
ap^ of people Kki emaciated by hunger 
to work on relief projects that the govern¬ 
ment has now belatedly started. After 
selling off the few valuables they possessed, 
tribal farmers were reduced to asking nok^e 
fortunate families to buy ihcir children. 

It was only after the newspapers had 
brought Orissa's distress to public notice 
that New Delhi woke up to tl^ lapses oi 
jthc local government, whose chief minister 
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of the Communti^ apd Sodalifti. 

President Ffei% second is tiie 

o^uedon of his legislation, patdpobrly in 
tbtt mate pbere the Ckmtiiuidhti and 
Sodalists can get together wii^ the 
wing and block bills they do ndC like. Here 
Sr Frei put forward two solutiojai, Thb 
firsc a national political briice ^ 
Stfeialkti, though perhaps not jdk Com¬ 
munist, are bound to reject thib;i|nd the 
newly formed National party, a cOiiJikion of 
liberals and conservatives, ^ not going to 
Ittc it much either. Sr Fm’i sO^DOd so- 
Ititfon was indicated in hhi warning that he 
intended to press on with plans for con- 
sticuiional reform, which would iticluA: 
provisions for referenda to break deadlocks 
between legislature and executive. 


was apparently too busy coping with a 
revolt within his parly to give undivided 
attention to his administrative responsibili¬ 
ties. A team of experts rushed from New 
Delhi reported that at least a quarter of 
Orissa's 17 million people were in distress. 
About a third of the cultivated area had 
suffered^ partial or complete damage to 
crops from drought. The rains failed last 
summer, affecting the main rice crop. The 
winter was equally dry. So there have 
been hardly any agricultural operations in 
these districts for almost a year. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, there has been no work for the 
millions who work as farm hands, which 
means there is just no money to buy what 
food is available. If relief works had been 
started earlier in this area, as prescribed in 
the famine code hmded down from Queen 
Victoria's days, the crisis might have been 
averted. This was perhaps what a socialist 
member of parliament had in mind when 
he told parliament that ** even British days 
were better.” 

Gruel kitchens have been opened, but 
they serve only one meal a day to the few 
infirm and destitute who qualify, A bigger 
relief programme is on the way, while addi¬ 
tional funds are being offered to the state 
government to expand relief works projects. 
With the ne:^t moasoon due in two weeks, 
the problem now is not only providing 
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suooour but also putting destitate farmers 
back i^to business. Their farm animals 
have cifhcr been sold or have diedj^ahd 
there are certainly no stocks ol seed. Mrs 
Gandbl hai announced that seed will be 
provided from elsewhere. 

Tbererare three morals to be drawn from 
Oriiaa*i experience. New has secured 
adeqaate imports of American sfirpliis 
grain—now coming in at a mlUion tons or 
more a month—but it has not w^orked out 
a sound strategy for distributing it in areas 
of scarcity. This involves providing weHrk 
for those whom parched fields have left job¬ 
less and th-refore penniless. Something 
ha.s been done, but not enough. Some 
states, for instance Orissa's neighbour West 
Have read the writing cn the wall 
and are piessing for a larger relief works 
progtaffube. But it is probably too late 
already to get schemes fully under way 
before the vital months of July and August. 

The second moral is that India’s 
adininistrutive system, largely unchanged 
though much more burdened since the 
British raj, simply cannot cope with 
emergencies; its procedures arc too 
cumbrous. One research study disclosed 
that over a hundred different steps have to 
be gone through before a government 
department can make the simplest purchase. 

The third lesson is that some areas arc 
paiiicuiarly vulnerable because of their 
backwardness, and they arc the first 
victims of every calamity. Their sii3nng 
power has to be buttressed by long-range 
development programmes. In theory this 
is accepted, but little gets done once the 
iuimcdiatc crisis is overcome, because the 
j>eoplcs of these benighted pockets do not 
pull sufficient political weight. 

CONGO 

Half past . 
midnight 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

HE railway station at Dilolo had four 
clocks. One showed ten to two; a 
second ten past; a third nine-fifteen and a 
fourth nine-thirty. This last had two thin 
strips of brown paper pasted across its face 
to show that it was out of order. 

The time in fact was two-thirty and the 
train from Angola had just crossed the 
border into the Congo—a country out of 
order, like k$ clocks. Although it has 
enjoyed relative tranquillity since General 
Mobutu assumed presidency last 

November, the erosion of five years of poli¬ 
tical and tribal figbting remains painiuUy 
evident. The admiiiistrati\'e machinery has 
very largely broken down. Evasion of taxes 
and foreign exchange controls is almost 
universal. Plantations lie abandoned, bridges 
unrepaired, and roads remain unusable. 
Coipmefee has withered away, except in the 
larger centres. The economy has not 
crashed dramatically to the ground; but 
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After the,i||c^£^^ jC^in^ directors 

1 A^Wt individual or^H^ baSifeats, 
and are they superior to the : 
conventional bencti t.^iie? About «Ience, 
aud what a virtue itiain a car, 

^liablin^ one to luni tlie liiick sCat 
into a 70 inpli office. Aboul prestige, 
and how iiriporlaiU it is to drive 
IhO right K-iitd of car... and what a joy 
n hen the right kind of car iilso 
happens to be such a luxurious pleasure to drive. 


Then, like so i^any directors, 
they drive proudly back to the office 
in their Rover 3-Litres. 



Rover J-Lit re. The car tollf yon 
alioiit the man. Strong, silent 
cojufort-loving, high jjowered 
See your Hover dealer, 'lake a 
test drive. Mk II from £1,707.14.7 
Mkin from £1,858,4.7 (iitc. PT). 

ROVER 3-LITRE 

The Rover Company Lhnitod, 
Solihull, Warwickshire. LoiuUmi Ollici 
Dcvoiisliiiv Itoiiso, Pijciidillv. 
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Crushing, pulverising.grinding 



... heating, calcining... drying... cooling... 


.How can we illustrate all the activities of the EDGAR ALLEN GROUP OF COMPANIES 

• •. they cover a vast area . .. geological survey; manufacture and commissioning of new plant; financial and 
market reports; supervision of production and training of personnel during the initial working stages. 

No longer is it necessary to commission half-a-dozen different research and manufacturing organisations; 
the Group and their associates are equipped to handle the entire project from start to finish. 

If you are involved in processing materials, new or old, we can help you. Start now by sending for our 
publication '‘Materials Processing" which tells the full background story of the EDGAR ALLEN GROUP* 
P.O. BOX 93, IMPERIAL STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD 9. 



EDGAR ALLEN & CO. LTD., SHEFFIELD; 
size reduction; raw grinding and processing of 
minerals and other materials. 


The following are also members of the Heavy Engineering Division of the Edgar Allen Group offering 
a comprehensive range of processing plant and equipment. 


BRITISH 'REMA' MANUFACTURING. 

CO. LTD., SHEFFIELD: pulverized fuel plant; 
fine grinding and separating plant. 

INDUSTRIAL HEAT EXCHANGERS LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD: heat transfer plant. 


BUELL LIMITED. LONDON: 
materials drying; dust collection; calcining* 
roasting and cooling plant. 

AEREX LIMITED, SHEFFIELD: 
induetriai fans for air/gas controL 

G1S 
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Urge numbers of Congolese, who were once 
in the cash economy, have drifted out of it 
again into a subsistence life. 

This is some measure of the problems 
that face the new Congolese government. 
But, unlike the generals in Nigeria and 
Ghana, General Mobutu has had a mixed 
reception. There is widespread resentment 
atnoi^ soldiers, civil servants and trade 
unionists, to whom he refused still further 
pay increases. Many of the politicians 
whom he shouldered aside are openly 
hostile. In Katanga, where the colon 
mentality am<^ whites remains wide-* 
spread, ther^ is still a hankering for Mr 
Tshombe. Even sympathetic whites give 
General Mobutu only perhaps an even 
chance of surviving long enough to restore 
the corunt^'s social and economic fabric. 

At this stage, President Mobutu’s 
greatest strength is that he has not only 
retained Mr Tshombe’s latest white 
mercenaries, he has also brought some 500 
Belgian officers into the army, not as 
advisers, but as serving soldiers. Once he 
has entrenched himself, there may be some 
hope of more clfcctive cuts in public 
expenditure than he has made so far. 

President Mobutu’s most urgent problem 
is to arrest the rise in the cost of living, 
which has gone up almost fivefold since 
independmee, and almost doubled in the 
past two years. A major reason is the black 
market in foreign exchange. The going rate 
is about three times the official rate, and 


ITALY 

Sun and 
sympathy 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

OR sixty years and more Italians have 
been selling “ sun and sympathy ” to 
their northern neighbours. They have been 
so good at it—and so lu^y—that forcini 
tourism is now their major export trade. 
Its grass earnings in I 05 were $1,300 
million, a quarter more than in 1964, when 
more than 20 milfion visitors went to 
Italy. In ten years Italy’s foreign tourist 
earnings have increas^ sixfold, while 
ordinary export earnings rose less than 
fourfoli Last year Italians themselves 
spent $226 million on trips abroad, which 
left the net earnings of the foreign tourist 
trade 28.4 per cent higher than in 1964. 

Spain is the only other country in Europe 
with a tourist industry as vigorous as Italy’s. 
In 1965 about two thirds as many foreigners 
went to Spain as to Italy, but the growth 
rate for the Spanish tourist industry is 
higher. The challenge from Spain and, to 
a lesser degree, from the other Mediter¬ 
ranean countries (to the Italians Israel looks 
more formidable in the long run than 
Greece or Jugoslavia) was one reason why 
the Italian ministry for tourism held a four- 
day conference in Rome from May T6th to 
19th to talk about what to do next. 

In Italy the annual arrival of the 
tourists has become a fact of nature, as in- 
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there is a universal trade in Belgian bank 
deposits; most Belgians have part of their 
salary paid direct into a bank in Brussels. 
In the Congo they sell these deposits at the 
rate of one Belgian franc for ten Congolese 
francs to local businessmen who want addi¬ 
tional foreign exchange for imports. This 
traffic is now so common that the Arch¬ 
bishop of EUsabethvillc (now re-christened 
Lubumbashi) made a special plea to the 
priesthood to refrain from it. Among the 
tew people who do not take part arc the 
Union Mmiire, some of its associate com¬ 
panies and British diplomats. 

As much as 90 per cent of the coffee and 
other cash crops on plantations along the 
border arc simply smuggled out. There is 
also a vast smuggling traffic in diamonds, 
and, on top of this, a lively traffic in export 
licences; although an attempt was made 
to root out corruption in the public services, 
civil servants who were sacted for accept¬ 
ing bribes have had to be taken back 
because there was no one else to fill the 
vacancies. 

All of this looks hopelessly discouraging. 
The Congo's best immediate hope is for 
larger revenues from the Union Mini^re. 
Last year copper production rose to 285,000 
metric tons from 275,000 in 1964. This 
year the target is 300,000 ions, which would 
bring production back to the i960 peak. 
And Uni^ Minicrc's decision to sell a: 
the London Metal Exchange price will raise 
foreign enmings still further. 


evitable as the coming of the swallows. But 
the influx can wax and wane. It waned 
very considerably in 1963 and 1964, 
recovered quite healthily in 1965, and 
enjoys good prospects this year. The main 
reason for falling off was a sharp rise 
in Italian prices. These steadied last year, 
with an increase of less than 5 per cent, and 
are not at present higher than in other 
European countries; they are appreciably 
lower than in France. 

A real effort has been made in Italy to 
stabilise prices in the tourist sector. The 
results have been particularly good along 
the Adriatic coast (the most crowded tourist 
area) where hotels and restaurants applied 
a self-imposed incomes policy and deliber¬ 
ately kept their prices at the 1965 level. 
Elsewhere, Signor Corona, a Socialist who 
has been minister for tourism since 1963, 
has conducted a vigorous and intelligent 
campaign to give the foreign tourist stan¬ 
dard treatment at standard prices. 

In Europe as a whole, international 
tourism should continue to expand at a 
rate of seven to nine per cent a year for at 
least a decade, but a much higher rate of 
increase is to be expected from “internal 
tourism.” In France 50 per cent of the 
population goes away on holiday inside 
France for more than five days a year. In 
Germany the comparable figure is 30 per 
cent, and in Italy about twelve. So Italy 
has plenty of scope for developing its own 
internal tourism. But the government in¬ 
evitably tends to concentrate on the balance- 
of-payments aspect of the tourist trade. 
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Ijist week's conference made a,suggestion 
the government is likely to heed. This is 
that three distinct tourist policies should be 
dcvelopedr-one for the mountains, another; 
for northern and central Italy, and a third 
for the south. In the north, Italy’s winter 
sports could be developed to compete with 
those of Switzerland and France. This 
would involve large public investment 
only in hotel tccommodarion but id 
transport and ski^lifts. 

Tougher problems face the tourist in¬ 
dustry along the congested Ligurian and 
Adriatic coasts, where a big industrial 
population in the hinterland adds to the 
crowding on the beaches. If the over¬ 
crowding becomes too uncomfortable or 
prices get too high, foreign tourists, will go 
elsewhere. The Rome conference suggested 
that the congestion might be relieved hf 
staggering industrial and school holidays. 

In the south and the islands Italy still 
has almost virgin soil on which to offer a 
Mediterranean type of hospitality. The 
main problem is that, even in the south* 
wages are higher (and riwg faster) than 
in competitor countries. The conference 
suggested the government should follow the 
example of some of those countries which 
give fiscal and credit incentives to their 
tourist industry. 

Italy's major advantage over its rivals it 
that it is nearer to the rest of Europe and* 
apart from the islands, is easily reached by 
road. Last week’s conference urged the 
government to carry the great motorwaya 
up to the northern frontier and to get ready 
to receive a wave of tourists in &e south 
when the motorway network is completed 
there in 1969. The target should be some 
thirty or forty centres with accommodation 
for r,ooo to 2,000 people in each. (Southern 
beaches enjoy forty to fifty days more sun¬ 
shine than the northern ones.) 

An industry as big as this can no longer 
be left to look after itself. The government 
is henceforth likely to be more generous in 
its credit and fiscal policy. And it is being 
urged, in particular, to provide the incen¬ 
tives that will attract foreign investment to 
the south, on the ground that this is the 
surest guarantee of a steady flow of visitors 
from the investing country. Look at the 
flow of German tourists that has followed 
German tourist investment in Spain. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Full Steam ahiead 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

ITH Lord Thomson of Fleet in his chancellor’s robes looking 
every inch a iatterday Beaverbrook (the Beaver became the 
great benefactor of nearby Hew Brunswick) the Memorial Univer¬ 
sity of Newfoundland has this month held its proudest convocation. 
Its president, Professor Morgan^ is proud because it is on the verge 
of awarding doctoral degrees only 15 years after it was a small 
college of 400 students. Others, including Newfoundland's prime 
minister, Mr Joey Smallwood, arc proud because since October it 
has been pioneering a scheme, the first in north America, for 
entirely free tuition and student allowances (at a present cost to 
the province of $2.5 million for the 3,200 students). Lest any 
Newfoundlander should become uncharacteristically heady about 
this achievement, a radio commentator was swift to bring listeners 
down to sea level. '' The Memorial University," he said, " must 
be the lighthouse to keep Newfoundland on the right course." 

Nautical metaphors such as this arc the only possible ones in an 
island whose history runs from the Vikings through Bristol 
merchant adventurers to the modern fishermen scattered along the 
province’s 6,000 miles of coastline. The province has one of the 
highest birthrates in the world, and now that it has;made good the 
losses suffered when American servicemen carried off 30,000 New¬ 
foundland brides, youth is very much at the helm, and the 
university is the symbol of Mr Smallwood's'' New Newfoundland." 
As this year’s fishing season begins, the big question is what 
course the university will set for the 520,000 people of New¬ 
foundland. For among Lord Thomson's audience of parents 
applauding their graduating children were many crinkled fisher¬ 
men’s faces, and cabinet ministers openly voice the fear that the 
young are being educated away, not only from {heir historical 
heritage, but also from the province’s economic mainstay. 

For years politicians have been tempted to seek some other basis 
than fisheries for Newfoundland's economy. After all, in 1949, 
when Mr Smallwood first became prime minister and took his 
island (and sparsely populated Labrador) into confederation with 
Canada, 70 per cent of the adult males were unemployed for the 
six winter months. Mr Smallwood’s first hope was to build up 
secondary industries, but after a handful of enterprises had 
collapsed he fell back on fisheries as the island's economic-founda¬ 
tion. He won the elections in November 1962 with 57 per cent 
of the votes, by rather grandly promising a £24 million fisheries 
development programme, a twelve-mile limit and all. Today he is 
not yet out of the storm area: a twelve-mile limit is thought to be 
impossible to patrol, and the activities of Scandinavian, Russian, 


EIU Ouaiierlv Economic Review 

In Peru induetiy is buoyant, and our laiast Review 
shows how even, fears of inflation con help 
foreipn suppliers: for economy reasons, local 
suppliers no longer get preference in state 
investment tenders. In Bolivia, the Review argues, 
the political situation is less healthy than the 
economic, where growth is combined with price 
stability Ecuador's return to civilian rule 
should mean easier Import conditions. 
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Portuguese and even Cuban vessels dragging the Grand Banks 
are blamed for last year’s drop of 39 million lb in the catch of 
cod by Newfoundland inshore fishermen. Nevertheless, since the 
tireless little premier seems set for another autumn election, he 
must be confident that modernisation has gone far enough to win 
him voteis; at least 27 of the 42 seats are " fishing " constituencies. 

Certainly change is becoming evident. There are 1,300 com¬ 
munities with a population of under 200, and in September the 
government began a five-year programme to remove 10,000 people 
from these remote "outports" to 31 growth points or other places 
where there is at least a decent school and a clinic. By this process, 
Newfoundland has already lost two of its more picturesque place- 
names—Muddy Hole and Ireland’s Eye—but the children who 
make up half of those being resettled will, it is hoped, provide many 
of the workers who will soon be needed in southern ports, like 
Marysiown, Trepassey and Harbour Grace, where spectacular 
expansion with fish processing plants and deep-sea draggers is 
being carried out. 

Others displaced from the outport islands of Placentia Bay will 
find work at the million American-owned pulp and paper 
mill and the £ 11 million fertiliser plant which Mr Smallwood 
announced this month would be built at Come-By-Cha4K:c. Ten 
days later he was turning the first sod for another pulp mill exten¬ 
sion at Grand Falls and laughing at those jackasses'' who, down 
two generations, had foretold doom for the little province ; he 
said that since 1910 the mills of Anglo Newfoundland at Grand 
Falls and of Bowaters at Cornerbrook bad put million into 
the economy. It is strongly rumoured that the Lesage govem- 
mcni of Quebec will celebrate its expected election win on June 5th 
by signing a letter of intent to allow the six million horsepower 
hydroelectric scheme at Labrador’s Churchill Falls to go ahead 
after three years of negotiation about the price of the power that 
Quebec will tap from the lines on their way to New York. If 
this rumour turns out to be correct, Mr Smallwood’s boat will be 
in sight bf the promised land. ; 

There still remains the question of the crews. Young New¬ 
foundlanders too often prefer the security of being a stock clerk 
to putting to sea. A sociologist’s study of the outport of Lumsden 
(population 240) listed twenty youngsters at university or trade 
scb^l but hardly anyone keen to go fishing. Even the fisheries 
minister, Mr Max Lane, said in February it might be ten years 
before ** the stigma is removed from the industry," and graduates 
begm to dioose careers on the new trawlers.. Others deplore 
this gloom, and suggest that a love of the sea runs deep in every¬ 
one—^why else would a retired Anglican bishop live at Cape Topsail 
and hotel waitresses row so ferociously in the August regatta ? 
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At I.C.f its All go 



^ With our apolooios lo I.CT* own oxceilant drivtrs I 

l.C.T. are delivering. At the rate of at least one computer system 
every working day. Not only the hardware, but the software 
too. By the 11th of. May, 117 systems had already been delivered. 
What's more, these l.C.T. 1900 systems will be there for a long 
time. No matter how a business grows, the l.C.T. 1900 can grow 
with it. It was designed that way—to keep the buyer's original 
investment secure.That's why 482 systems (worth £57-3 million) 
have been ordered: 165 of these for export. 

Britain can be proud of LC.T 



MkhIIqmI CMWrtmMi Takvlatort UmHwI 
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Mm who guide the destinies of 
the worid wear Rolex watches 


I 

.1 



You know their niiineaas you know your own. You know 
their faces from a thousand newspaper and mag^azine 
articles. You have seen them and heard their >'oices on 
newsreels and on your television screen, 'rheir actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show* pictures of 
them. It would not be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty* the heads of states, great sertice commanders. 
Btit w'c invite you to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you see of them, at their wTists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a w rist-watch. 'I'hat watch will most likely 
have been made by Rolcx of Geneva. 

Wc are protid of the service git'cn by Rolex watches 
to so many eminent men throughout the w’orld. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these watches is, in the highest degree, accurate and 
dependable* 


I'jn: UOr.KX wvren COAIPANY UMI TED ^nd 

Lawrfra: 1 OSBfcK SIHliKT, W.X So MirilMONU SIH 1 <LT ViVM' M»w V«rli: 58c I II IH A\LN>'eS C*lo®n* : M, I T 6 

Pwic: 15 HI k MftNMifNYp 



THE ROLCX “DAY-DATE" Most rcmnrkiililc 
achievement in watch-inakin#?, the 
Roicx Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.’^ 
Available onlj in i8-ct. gold or plati- 
'iiura, with matching . "President’* 
bmcHet. Like all Rolex Chroiiftmeters, 
every "Day-Date" is no\^ awarded the 
highest distinction of the Swias Jpsii- 
tutes for Official Chronometer TVsts, 
the mention ‘r.spceuilly good results.’ 
Its superlative accuracy is pi'dtectod 
by the famous Rtifex Oyster ens^e, miule 
in Geneva by Swias craftsmen and 
guaranteed ioo?o waterproof, anil its 
movement is self-M'ound by the Per¬ 
petual rou>r. ’I'he date and the da> of 
the week, wrhten in full, change instan¬ 
taneously every midnight. 


A Holrx fietf Sfal Chrononuttr 


.A landmark in thr hfstn?'\ ol 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Disunited 
we stand 

WASHINCTON. DC 

T least General de Gaulle has given his allies something to do. 
“ Never,” said a visiting Belgian official last week, “ has the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation worked so hard as now.” “ If 
Nato sinks,” said a Norwegian diplomatist, “ it will be under the 
weight of paperwork involved in trying to reorganise itself.” 
General de Gaulle has also given the allied governments a common 
emotion to bind them together: exasperation at the gargantuan 
diplomatic contest he has forced on them, in their view quite 
unnecessarily, and at the obligation that he has put on them to 
reorganise the military arrangements of the alliance in the most 
difficult and artificial circumstances that could have been conceived. 
At this stage the paperwork is directed to producing for the 
ministerial meetings in Brussels from June 6th to 8th a common 
attitude for the lourteen members of the alliance to the questions 
with which the fifteenth, France, has confronted them. 

The fourteen have no difficulty in agreeing that they want the 
Nato system to continue. But, willy-nilly, it has to be recon¬ 
structed. Major pieces of it have to be moved from France and 
reassembled elsewhere. Some pieces, beginning with the three- 
power standing group in Washington, are likely to get lost in the 
process. Other pieces will be scrutinised to see what their real 
usefulness is, in a way they would not have been if General de 
Gaulle had allowed them to be comfortably left where they were. 
Big investments that were made in France will have to be written 
off. Naturally the American Administration is wary of putting 
a value on its losses in installations in France until it has at least 
explored the possibility of retaining some rights to use them in 
an emergency, but sums of over a billion dollars are talked of. 
At some point the gesture will be made of asking the French 
government to pay for the losses, but this is not thought of as a 
promising line of approach. If big new capital expenditures have 
u> be faced, as seems likely, then the question arises of sharing 
the replacement costs among the fourteen. This will encourage 
the fourteen to question what expenditures are really necessary. 

The Administration is in no mood to be lavish in assessing its 
own share. The notable speech by Mr McNamara, the Secretary 
of Defence, at Montreal last week contained a passage complaining 
uf the inadequate defence effort of the European allies and the 
undue burden on the United States. It is hard to tell whether 
this amounts to more than the routine seasonal rebuke. As usual, 
there is dissatisfaction with west Germany’s failure to place enough 
defence orders in the United States to offset the foreign exchange 
costs of the American forces in Germany. The Defence Depart¬ 
ment complains that not only are the forces of the European allies 
too small in numbers, but that they are also under-equipped. It 
makes the point particularly about the Bundeswehr, thus suggest¬ 
ing that the German Ministry of Defence could in fact usefully 
buy more American equipment if it would take a more imaginative 
view of the level of effectiveness which the west German armed 
forces ought to aim at. 

Worry about the American balance of international payments 
may explain why these arguments are raised at the present time. 
The mounting demands of the war in Vietnam argue the same 
way and there is a recrudescence of congressional grumbling that 
the European allies do not pull their weight. Officially the theory 


of flexible response, requiring enough conventional forces to with¬ 
stand a conventional attack by the Soviet Union if need be, remains 
the American military doctrine for Europe. In fact, as Prt^cssbr 
Schelling of Harvard University told a Senate soboomiiiittee last 
week, France’s refusal to allow its territory to be used automatlcsUy 
makes the theory look implausible. A Defence Department that 
is scraping the barrel for reinforcements for Vietnam can hardly 
be expected not to regard its unemployed forces in Getmahy 
as a source of supply. An uncertain number of men (uncertain 
because of the impossibility of telling how many arc being removed 
and how many merely ” rotated ”) has been withdrawn already. 
More are to fallow and ideas are taking shape about economising 
in numbers in the future by larger and more frequent air move¬ 
ments. But radical ideas of cutting down the American forces in 
Germany to token size are nowhere near adoption. The intention 
is to maintain an effective American military presence in Europe; 
this, after all, is what the Nato crisis is about. 


A s Mr Dean Acheson told the Senate subcommittee, the 
great* problem that the United States government has is that 
the government is itself an alliance.” It has more than one view 
on such matters. Statements coming from the State Department 
and from Mr Acheson, who has returned to duty to prepare the 
American position for the Brussels meetings, speak of the inte¬ 
gration of the forces of the Atlantic alliance as if it were a reality ; 
though even they, as the discussion has gone on, have put more 
stress on its political importance and relatively less on its military 
effectiveness. People in the Defence Department, concerned less 
with marshalling ^^tbe allies politically and more with how defence 
would actually v^6rk, do not seem to Envisage any set of circum¬ 
stances in which the system of integrated allied commands would 
ever go into operation. If a wailike dash between the West and 
the Soviet Union should come, the task of waging nuclear war 
would not fall to the Supreme Allied Commander Europe. Even 
a clash of conventional arms would need to be so predsely con¬ 
trolled, to guard against involuntary escalation, that most probably 
the conduct of the war would be kept in the hands of the major 
governments acting through their national commanders. In the 
American Administration the service chiefs might be more pre¬ 
pared to contemplate handing over the conduct of the war to an 
allied command than would the civilian staffs, but it is the civilian 
staffs (in the White House and the Defence Department, as in 
the State Department; who make policy. To them, the principle 
of interdependence and the system of allied commands have little 
to do with war: they arc a useful political device to keep the allies 
together. 

Obviously the first casualty is going to be the three-power stand¬ 
ing group which has in theory had charge of the military planning 
of the alliance. This will be dissolved and its international plan¬ 
ning staff transferred to the military committee of thirteen, which 
in turn will be moved from Washington to a new home in Europe. 
First the British and, since the visits to Washington last week 
of Mr George Thomson and M. Harmel of Belgium, the Americans 
have given up the idea of attaching to the military committee 
an executive committee which would have conducted the real 
business on behalf of the major powers. The problems of getting 
general assent for a new inner group with limited member^ip were 
too great. In compensation, some form of representation by weight 
will be sought in the staff of the military committee, but it will. 
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in theory «t kUti be an Maff, not a group of natiemi 
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Wbe^ ibe mflitary committee will find its home is, as yet, 
Vfioertain* Both the British and Americans want it to be in the 
amie place as the North Atlantk Council, so that the political 
body< can more easily influence the military one. Since few mem- 
beti er none thiok that it would be pru^nt to put the military 
comniktee and its staff in Park under Cener^ de Gaulle's eye, 
ihk impliet the removal of the North Atomic from Park 

at the same ttnie as the allied military commands are moved from 
French soil. But several men^^ have doubts about the wisdom 
of deciding to move the Connjcii until the French attitude has 
been more thoroughly explored and the chances of a oo-operative 
lebtkmshjp with Fnmoe rnoct coolly assessed than has yet been 
done. No decision k likely until after the Brussels meetings. The 
Americans have not dtoaf^ their view that it will not be possible 
10 negotiate effeedvdy with General de GaulJe until be has tried 
out his dipfaniMtic hand on the Russians in mid-June. 

The Administration’s indignation against General dc GauUe has 
not died dowiip but its outward expression has been moderated, 
in part on President Johnson's own orders. The temptation to 
let decisions about what should be done be influenced by a desire 
to administer exemplary rebukes to the secessionist has become 
less marked. Thus it has become less likely than it seemed that 
American influence will be used to make the retention of the 
Rrench troops in Germany more difficult. On one view, if the 
French troops were to stay in their south-western corner of Ger- 
aMfiy without a firm definition of the part they would pky in an 
emeigency, they would be a positive hindrance. But there are 
othcia who pomt out that the allianoe would be in no position to 
i|^ a land campaign at all in south-west Germany without French 
support and that (te case is too fantastic to bother about. Against 
fCtting rid of the Fveoch is the damage which tbk would do to the 
vestigial foiwrpower systom in Germany, shaky enough already. 

Oregon on the war 

L ast week, at a Democratic ^chering in Chicago, the President 
chose fc make the war in Vietnam the touchstone of this year's 
congressional elections. He turned ferociously on the critics who 
oppose it and urged the voters to weigh ev^ candidate in the 
Bgbt of his support for the Vietnamese policies of the Administra- 
tkmt •* Ask yourselves, is he trying to draw us together and unite 
the land or is he trying to pull as apart to ptoinotc himself ? ” 
The answer which the President had this week from Oregon 
seemed to be encouraging. In the primary election to choose 
the Democratic candidate for the Senate seat being vacated by 
Mrs Neuberger, a strong supporicr of the l^rcsident's course in 
Vietnam, Representative Duncan, was the victor by two voles to 
every one cast for Mr Howard Morgan, who argues that the United 
States should never have become involved in the war. Both men 
support Mr Johnson’s domestic policies so it is tempting for the 
President to treat the vole as a referendum on Vietnam—all the 
more tempting since Mr Morgan was supported strenuously by 
Senator Morse, who has bitterly opposed every step carrying 
America deeper into Vietnam. 

Whether die contest was a fair trial of opinion on Vietnam is, 
however, open to doubt. Mr Duncan was first in the race, he had 
more support from the Democratic organisation and he was by far 
the mom effective campaigner. Had Mr Motgan been able to 
surmount aO these handicaps (some people would include among 
them Mr Mews’s acid tongue) the rebuff to the President w’ould 
have been severe, Mr Duncan’s victory is harder to interpret, 
especially as the Democrats in his constituency chose an anti-war 
candidate to contest his seat in the House of Representatives. 
In any event, this is only the first round. The Republican 


Madkfaite ior the Sciiate 5ca% urb# ^spi^r^ hk oppi^eoa eaaily 
j hii iTuesday,, k Mr Makt Haffiekl, piemut Guieiiao^ Mr 
Hatfield k not a root-and-branch critic ^ the war in Vietnam, 
but he was the only State Governor to attack the conduct of the 
war—and iff the peace negotiations to end it—at last year’s 
Governors* Conference. He is the favourite to win in November. 
By then, of course, the situation in Vieti|am may be very diife|utir. 
It is the spectade of South Vietnamese 

with the United States standing helples^y hy, which has eroded 
support for the President; fewer than ha| apjpnpvcd 

his conduct of the war in the latest opinion poll ; 35 per cent 
disapproved and xff per cent had no vkiys. Mr Johnson can dmw 
some oomfoit from the fact that his critics include both those uho 
want to fight harder and 'those who want to make peace and from 
the Gallup poll’s report that 55 per cent of these questioned still 
think he is making a good job of the Presidency. But he is too 
sensitive to public opinion to ignore its ebbing support for the war. 

Not so exuberant 

W ERE it not for the worsening situation in Vietnam, and the 
warnings that the United States may have to step up its 
efforts there, the question of whether or not a tax increase will 
be needed to contain the boom would no longer be wonh 
discussing in Washington. But military spending does not seem 
to be levelling off at mid-year, as was forecast, and the economic 
experts arc uncomfortably aware that the Depanment of Defence 
has a habit of underestimating its requirements, quite apart from 
any new demands which it may be forced to make because of 
Vietnam. In the last week or two, however, nearly all the other 
pressures on the economy have relaxed, although only to the extent 
that the rate of economic growth has become a little less exuberant: 
the expansion could hardly have kept up its pace of the first three 
months of the year. Moreover, the boom has itself undermined one 
of the arguments for a tax increase; the revenue from existing 
taxes is turning out to be larger than expected and the deficit on 
the federal Budget is thus being whittM away. 

The April statistics showed a declining rate of increase in 
industrial production and ihcrcforc in persona! incomes ; there 
were actual declines in the number of new houses being started, 
in new orders for durable goods and in retail sales. The President’s 
economic advisers believe that the exceptionally high consumer 
spending in the first quarter, which involved a drop‘in personal 
sa\^'ng, will fall off for the rest of the year—^the recent decline 
in sales of cars bears this out—as a result of ihc speed-up in tax 
payments which began this month and of the cancellation of last 
January’s cuts in excise taxw. 

This cancellation and the higher rales of interest on mortgages, 
both of them anti-infiationary measures, are paradoxically among 
the main reasons why the cost of living shot up again in April. 
This was the only major statistic to mn against the month’s 
unusually unanimous slackening trend, but it is the one which 
k popularly held to be the most significant sign of inflation. The 
levelling-off in the whole¬ 
sale index, however, sug¬ 
gests that consumer 
prices, always a lagging 
indicator, may soon level 
off also. In any case the 
President thinks that 
an increase in the 
cost of living is a 
penalty worth paying for 
ihe*^ full employment 
that boom brings 
with it. 
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Ventilating a factory is a specialist 
business. It demands practical ex¬ 
perience not only of factory buildings 
but of manufacturing processes and 
plant layout. Over the past 30 years 
Colt have built up an unrivalled fund 
of this experience through investigat¬ 
ing thousands of factory ventilation 
problems on the spot. They carry out 
over 100 investigations every week. 
If you have a ventilation problem, call 
in Colt now. Ring; ELMbridge 5tft1 


or write to Colt Ventik'jtion I leating 
Limitefd. Sutbiion, Surrey. 



for industrial ventilation 
and heating 


COLT VENTItATION SYSTEMS 
ARE IMdTALLED AT: 

A.E C I TO • BIROS EYE FOODS LTD 
A.EI. LTD ■ BEOCHAM GROUP LTD 
CADBURY BROS LTD 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO LTD • G.K.N. LID 
HOOVER LTD • I Cl. LTD 
KODAK LTD • METAL BOX CO LTD 
ROLLS-ROYCE LTD • PYE LTD 
STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
TATE a LYLE LTD • UNIGATC I.TO 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD 
AND AT 20,000 OTHER FACTORIES 
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What 

made Fd choose 
‘Propathoie’ ? 


Pch might have made these chairs 
from traditional, materials, but they 
use ‘Propathene’, JCI propylene 
copolymer. Why? 

Cost Strength. Looks. 

By moulding a chair shell in one 
piece considerable saving in assembly 
time, labour and materials costs 
results. In the design full advantage 
can be taken of the properties of 
•Propathene’ mouldings. The 
combination of high tensile strength 


and rigidity allows the chair to be 
comfortable, resilient and give good 
support. ‘Propathene" can be 
moulded to provide a smooth or 
Icxuircd finish, in colours sNhich go 
right through the material. 

let continues to lead in the 
manufacture of propylene copolymers. 
By choosing ‘Propathene’ 
the moulders, Witton -Moulded 
Plastics Ltd., benefit from ICI’s 
experience and technical service. 


And you? 

The properties of‘Propathene’ 
make it suitable for use in 
many industries. 

Could it be of use to you? 

Jf so, please write to or telephone! 

Mr. J. D. T. Faithfiill, 

‘Propathene’ Sales Department, 

Tel. Welwyn Garden 23400 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Ciarden City, 
Herts. _ 


‘PropoAime’from tile leaders in plastics r\ci 
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Two years for aft ? 

O NE word from Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, has 
done mpre to ensure a re-examination of American policy on 
conscription than all the uncomfortable sit-ins staged by American 
college students this month. In the course of his remarkable 
speech in Montreal, while challenging the current American philo¬ 
sophies on China and on defence through military preparedness, 

Mr McNamara spoke of the “ inequity ” of the present system of 
calling up only a minority of the youn^ men who are eligible for 
military service. He advanced the idea that all young men, and 
young women too, should spend two years serving their country 
voluntarily—if not in the armed forces, then in the Peace Corps 
or some other enterprise for the benefit of the have-nots at home 
or abroad. In Congress the cry immediately went up for “ universal 
national service.” And just as quickly the White House explained 
that there is no plan afoot to conscript young people for civilian 
good works, or even to allow them to choose this as an alternative 
to bearing arms if they are called up. 

But probably Mr McNamara meant what he said. The Depart¬ 
ment of Defence has been working on a vast analysis of the draft 
at the President's request. A year ago the department revealed 
that conscription could not be ended if the size of the armed 
forces were to be kept at 2.6 million men ; (as a result of the war 
in Vietnam over 3 million men arc now serving). But the study, 
reportedly being revised for publication, might emerge as a full¬ 
blown plan for carrying out the Secretary's suggestion that young 
men who escape the draft have a moral obligation to volunteer 
for some kind of service. The director of the present system, 
Lieutenant General Hershey, has already declared his opposition to 
Mr McNamara's scheme. The cost of a national service corps 
would be enormous, he said, and extending compulsory school 
attendance beyond the age of 16 would be a better way of improv¬ 
ing the present system ; 2.5 million men are now deferred from 
service because they cannot meet its intelligence standards. 

The uncomfortable feeling that military service has become some¬ 
thing for inferiors has been accentuated by the policy under which 
local draft boards, now forced to dip into the once-cxempt ranks 
of students, choose those with the poorest academic performances. 
Originally, most of the students who have been engaging in sit-ins 
in Chicago, New York and Wisconsin intended to demonstrate only 
their opposition to the war in Vietnam in general and in particular 
to the readiness of their universities to hand over their examination 

marks to the selec¬ 
tive service authori¬ 
ties. This was just 
the latest version of 
the now established 
left-wing pattern of 
combined protest 
against the war, 
against Che college 
authorities and 
against racial dis¬ 
crimination. But the 
students were also 
protesting against 
the national exami¬ 
nations which are 
now being con¬ 
ducted to give draft 
boards another cri¬ 
terion besides col¬ 
lege marks by which 
to assess a students 
ability. Obviously 
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only young men who could pay tuition fees or win schpl^rships to 
become university students were in a posicim to the tests f(K 
exemption. Thus gradu^y many of the young people are lealisiiig 
that their own student deferments give them special privileges and 
are in themselves unfair. 

High time in Florida 

H istory can be an unrciiable teacher, as Governor Buchs of 
Florida now knows to his sorrow. Because he chose to 
'' follow the lead of Alabama and to ask white voters to help 
him to keep Negroes out of power/* he lost this week's run-off 
election for tl^ Democratic party’s nomination for the Governor¬ 
ship to a racial moderate, Mr Robert High. (In Ahbama early 
this month white voters united to give the Democratic nomination 
to the segregationist Governor's wife, Mrs Lurleen Wallace.) In 
IHorida, when the first primary was held on May 3rd, Governor 
Bums had made a modest effort to win votes from the 
Negro voters, who constitute 14. i per cent of the electorate. So 
did a third candidate, a former State Senator, who had once been 
an ardent segregationist. But the bulk of the Negro vote went to 
Mr High, the liberal mayor of Miami; he concentrated his cam¬ 
paign on the numerous scandals that have dotted^ Mr Burns's twO- 
year administration. Since none of the three candidates had a 
clear majority a run-off between the two leading contestants was 
necessary. The Governor climbed swiftly on to the racist band¬ 
wagon ; his posters proclaimed ** * Their votes ’ will win unless you 
vote May 24th.** ** They ** apparently read the posters too for, in 
sweeping to victory on Tuesday, Mayor High hot only overwhelmed 
the Governor in every part of the state but won five to six times 
as many votes as his opponent in Negro precincts. 

If the racial issue failed to save Governor Bums, so did the 
Kennedy bogey. The Governor labelled Mayor High (who was 
John Kennedy's campaign manager in Florida) the tool of Senator 
Robert Kennedy’s henchmen. He even charged that the New York 
Senator had spent '"millions" getting his liberal friend elected. 
Yet these accusations never stuck, even though some professional 
campaigners from the Kennedy camp did help Mr High with his 
organisation. For the Governor had also been intemperate enough 
to accuse the Miami mayor of buying the support of the candidate 
who had come third in the primary but who, in fact, seems to have 
thrown his support to Mr High because his own segregationisc 
sympathies were outweighed by his antipathy for the Governor. 
Now that the smoke has cleared, it looks as if Florida has outgrown 
some of its anti-Negro feelings; these had been especially strong in 
the northern part of the state. It also means that Senator Ro^rc 
Kennedy has a strong ally in Florida. For Mr High is almost 
certain to win the Governorship in November's election ; no 
Republican has dune .so in modern times. 

Blow for exports 

T hj: trade figures for April, issued thi.s week, arc a bitter dis¬ 
appointment, particularly after the hopes inspired by the 
sparkling rise in exports in March. Exports fell by 10 per cent 
in April while imports continued their steady climb, largely to 
feed the domestic boom. Last year the trade surplus was only 
$4.8 billion, compared with $6.7 billion in 1964. On the basis 
of the first four months of this year, trade will make an even 
smaller contribution in 1966 toward eliminating the deficit in the 
balance of international payments—just over $4 bilHon. 

Last month the Export-Import Bank announced a number of 
measures to make it easier for exporters to finance their saks and 
take out guarantees against default. Many of these changes were 
proposed by the Export Expansion Council and it seems likely 
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that the ExpoK-Impoit Bank ma;^' soon announce an even greater 
concession; a completely new system of discounting loan paper 
arising from exports. The export council did not confine its 
recommendations to what the Eximbgnk could do. It urged that 
bank credit for exports should be entirely exempt from the ceilings 
placed on foreign loans under the Administration’s programme 
to right the balance of payments. There is a good deal of govern¬ 
ment scepticism^ however, about the argument that exporters are 
aufiering from lack of credit facilities. A slackening in the domestic 
boom would be more helpful in releasing goods for exports and 
would also reduce the demand for imports. 

Looking further 
ahead, there is sober 
rejoicing at the resump¬ 
tion of negotiations on 
the so-called Kennedy 
round of tariff cuts. But 
time is now fearfully 
short for this complex 
and difficult bargaining 
to be completed before 
the Trade Expansion 
Act expires on June 30, 

^ 1967. Mr Johnson is 

not expected to ask Congress for an extension of the Act (and run 
the risk of protectionist amendments) unless the negotiations have 
'feached a really advanced stage. Congress itself has just vetoed, 

'for this year, at least, the first steps toward expanding trade with 
ithe Soviet block. Ko one imagines that this would be a royal road 
!co exports ; the communist countries produce too little that America 
rwams to buy. But there is another barrier to imports from the 
communists ; except for those from Jugoslavia and Poland, all must 
pay the high duties levied under the old Smoot-llawley Act. After 
long consideration (for it is election year and America is fighting 
communists) the Administration asked for power to grant most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment to dsmmunist countries Itt good stand¬ 
ing. Without a moment’s hesitation Mr Mills, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Announced that there would be no hearings this year. 

Middle eastern offence 

T ub announcement that the United States is selling a small 
number of jet bombers to Israel will hardly help to soothe 
the hard feelings between Cairo and Washington. These have 
•■risen over the new instalment of aid under the food-for-peace 
programme which Egypt wants when the present agreement runs 
out next month. T^ United States is reluctant to commence 
negotiations until there is some sign that Egypt is making a real 
effort towards peace in Yemen. Congress cut off aid to Egypt 
lin February, 1965, after the burning of the American library and 
President Nasser's defiant '' go drink seawater ” speech. When 
che shipment of surplus food was renegotiated early this year it 
was on much tougher tenns ; one secret condition is even said to 
have been that Egypt should not increase its production of long- 
staple cotton—the crop most acceptable to the Soviet Union as 
payment for loans and arms. But Congress remains suspicious 
that American food is being used, if only indirectly, to foster unrest 
in the Middle East and President Nasser’s open sympathy with 
the Vietcong is making it even harder for the Administration to 
argue that it should be free to continue feeding the Egyptians, 
in the hope that they will remain non-aligned. 

The revelation that American jet bombers—probably older 
model Skyhawks—are going to Israel was made at Israeli insistence, 
though in Washington there is some consolation in the thought 
that it will please American Jewish voters in an election year. 
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The United States reiterates, with every sale of arms to the Middle 
East, that its only aim is to keep the balance of power steady 
between Israel and the Arab States. But the flow of Soviet arms 
to Egypt and Syria—put at well over $i billicm worth since 1956— 
is forcing the balance to be struck at progressively higher levels. 
This is first time that the United States has set out to provide 
Israel directly with offensive weapons ; in the past, out of concern 
for its relations with the Arabs, America tried to have Israel sup¬ 
plied by third countries such as France and Germany. 

The United States itself is not entirely free of blame. What 
worried the Israelis was not only the Soviet arms going to Syria, 
Egypt and, to a lesser degree, Iraq but also western sales of arms 
to the Arab monarchies—^American fighter aircraft for Jordan and 
a British and American package of arms for Saudi Arabia. The 
justification for such sales is •that they preserve the balance of 
power inside the Arab world and American influence there. The 
Administration may be correct in believing that the Soviet Union 
is looking for no confrontation with the West in the Middle East. 
But with both Jew and Arab arming, there is plenty of tinder for 
the sparks flying about. 

Target city 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BALTIMORE 

INCE April 14th Baltimore has been brooding on the fact that 
it is this year’s “ target city ” of the Congress of Racial 
Equality. The reaction of most of the 600,000 white people in 
this old shipping and business centre with a total population of 
almost a million was summed up in Mayor McKeldin’s ** Why 
us ? ” Told by Mr McKissick, the national director of Core, 
that their city was, if not the worst town for Negroes, then very 
close to it, white Baltimore recalled that the city’s schools were 
desegregated within days of the Supreme Court’s 1954 decision 
outlawing racial segregation in education, that most hotels, 
restaurants and cinemas are open to both races and that the 
demand for competent Negro junior executives and secretaries 
now exceeds the supply. 

Core promises to throw a national task force into the city to 
fight unemployment, substandard wages, inadequate housing and 
inferior education for Negroes. But so far its overt activities have 
been limited to picketing a luxury block of flats, Horizon House, 
built by the former president of the landlords’ association, which 
Core blames in part for the persistent refusal of the City Council 
to pass an open-occupancy law. Counter-pickets have been posted 
by the Ku Klux Klan. Open occupancy for the city but not for 
the white suburbs of the surrounding counties would, the landlords 
said, deal a final blow to the already rocky state of new housing 
in Baltimore. Nonetheless, urged on by city officials, this week 
the owner of Horizon House and half a dozen of his competitors 
signed a conditional agreement to accept tenants of all races. On 
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SASpitality (hospitality Scandinavian-style) is lavished on you everywhere 
you fly SAS. We don’t just get you there, anywhere in the world, Jet fast. We pamper, indulge, 
spoil you . . . pretty hostesses, delicious food, sheer spiendid luxury, Savour a sample of 
SASpitality next time you fly—anywhere in the world. 


FIRST OVER THE POLE 


Call your SAS authoritad agent or London Regent 4020, Brietot 202139, Bi/minglum Central 3306, Ma.ichesier Deansgate 8431, Newcastle 21544, Glasgow City 5832, 







On this electronic calculator you see what you did 
2 seconds, 4 seconds and 6 seconds ago. 


YouWe never seen anything work so 
easily before. 

It’s a desk top calculator with a TV 
scree"^—the new 130 Electronic Calcu¬ 
lator by Friden. And on the screen are 
your three previous answers . . . plus 
your next keyboard entry. 

Because the 130 does remember 
intermediate answers, you can do all 
sorts of complex problems without 
resorting to pencil and paper. 

For example: -^ 

You simply work the problem step 


by step and the intermediate answers 
drop down to the working register as 
you need them, automatically. 

There’s nothing to transcribe. Except 
the final answer. 

Speed of the 130 is in milliseconds. 
Decimals are placed automatically. 
Operation is completely silent. 

These and other features make the 
130 probably the most advanced desk 
top calculating machine in existence. 

See a convincing ten-minute de¬ 
monstration of this remarkable ma¬ 
chine. Call your local Friden office 
—listed in your telephone dire<^tory—or 


write to Friden International S.A., RUSill^l^ 
I^A, Avenue Louise, Brussels 
5. Belgium. Sales and service 
throughout Europe and the world. 



The 130 Electronic Calculator by Friden 
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the heels of this victory Coie proceeded to desegregate bars and 
night-clubs in The Block, Baltunore^s notorious honky-tonk district, 
whose licensees attributed their swift capitulation to the mediation 
of the ci^’s new police commissioner. 

Following investigations early this year the Police Commissioner' 
a .pqmnent replacement can be founcC 
Goveimoff TMtsI has sli[ipdhlfe d QeskM Gchton, the Acb^ntant 
General of Maryland and the man who held the balance during 
1^ dangerous montte/itf 19^ and 19^ between the races in 
Cambridge on, MarylamPs Eastern, Shore. A liberally-minded part- 
rime soldier with a ^dsmeisig mariner, General Gelston responded 
to Cote*8 announcement in li characteristically unexpected fasUon, 

He nude a brisk speech I9 the Sons of the American Revolution 
thift dk tradirions of their ancestors were 
to'be; foi^ O^M^ative patriotic societies of theb sort 

but in the dvB rights He then set up doee liaison 

^^^Core fejMtes bi private, said he was con- 

vbMd riuit was a resj^dbl^ ddadi ancl ^ 

asked for iMdp in kbeip^ brder. His unusual approach may Oof 
be criodldi to stop troitbie bitt^ combined with the reforms in tokie 
and stfuettife which he is making in the poBce department, it 
could go a long way towards doing so. 

For respectable Batddore U by sjjkecritc of viokfce 

rather than the spectre of injustice. Some whites and all Negroes 
know that Negro unemployment, especially among men, is dis¬ 
proportionately h%h and that the types of employment open to 
Negroes tend to accentuate the matriarohal structure of the Negro 
family. They know that employed Negroes in. Baltimore earn 
less, in perhaps a third of the cases than the official poverty scale 
of $3,000 a year, that the school system cannot cope with the 
one-third of all pupils (not all Ne^oos) who are ''culturally 
deprivedand that the trade; umoos are fortresses of prejudice 
blocking the path of many Negroes who want to rise Out of the 
labouring class by the blue-collar route. 

The leaders of both races had begun to tackle these problems^ ^ 
though too slowly for the liking of acriviste, through^ boards and > 
commissions and anti-poverty programmes on which the Negro 
establishment is heavily represented. Some usually vocal Negro 
quarters have been notably tilexrt and ill the suppoit for Core 
expressed by others a measure of lip-service is suspected, for Negro 
property dealers, among others, proht by the squeeze in Negro 
housing and by block-busting ” white neighbourhoods and re¬ 
selling the houses at a profit to Negroes. The white business 
community is also divided: Baltimore is absentee-owned to a sur¬ 
prising degree and the branch firms tend to be concerned in defence 
industries and so* to comply with federal regulations against dis- 
criminariem in employment. Local business interests are typified 
by the tranketSs always a conservative group, though there are signs 
ibat somethiiig is stirring even in t^ banks. For the rest, the 
fliglht to the suburbs has robbed the city many of its natural 
leailm> now far removed fmm the tenements and public housing 
btmdis and the long rows of terrace bouses where Core finds its 
oQostitikents. Mayor McKeldin, a Republican liberal, cannot 
control a Democratic City Council which is far from reflecting the 
city’s racial make-up; but it does reflect the views of the 
city’s.electors whose maia bonoeni Is to avoid ** trouble.” 

“Trouble*' means violence—<he idea of Baltimore becoming 
another Watts.;, When the heavy summer nights come, and people 
pant on thek doorsteps, violence, often casual and pointless, is 
never far bdaw the suifaoe. Com says that its enthuiiaam for 
largK^ ticket lines, and more of them, comes in part from its 
wi& to turn the energies of young Negroes into constructive 
channels. Its opponents say that these showy tactics are really 
prompted by the need to boost sliding membership and fading 
finances mid that the result will be to generate a climate in which 
the volatility of the irresponsible part of the population will be 


SURVEY 

increased and a single crackpo^ 

start an explosion. So Baltimore waits aqplf! 
putting its faith in tl^ police, in ^^perityi 
n cool summti; in luc^; In idjyafofr' ^ 


Mohole 



closed ? 



r. ^ Mill 




P erhaps President John¬ 
son ^ Profoct 
Mohole frofo thp scrip help. 

He has seoc a p!e|rarilt 
to Congress asl^ tthR it money ^pursMi the attempt to drill 
a htrirthrougjh tk earth^s Mist sm ** meritle ” underneath, 
on MMouiids that the pMM ^ ^ viul America’s 

octanopai^c research. But fo miy not be able to 

rerive from the blow delivered by Committee of 

the House of Representatives. Tm fommlttee, on a Vietnam- 
inspired economy drive, not only turned down the National Science 
F(ittiKlatiop?| tmiiiist for if coming 

' fiMl ybr'biif aiSef tecWttimcila’ed tflaraff fiihWf fer wk project be 
cut off. The House as a whole approved the cancellation for 1967 
and, while the Senate must stfll^jhineM foy It & un¬ 

likely that the House will Tcmkt^maditto wOf gcaMui degree. 
For Mchole’s great champiM Texas, 

died in February and many om are dipB^kpod, 

with Mobole’s slow progress and loaring iCost. ^ Cbiginalbf piilM M 
$49 million, Mohole (named ^for M/M^Aopricic discMi| 
between the rocks the tnatiM and M eruMihfo 
, into the $xoo,.fiiilUon bracket '*■ , A: 

,Yet many b|Ucyp lhat even at $150 milPil Mtikole 

would be a food bargain; 

ipqiltkm of ifo eartb^ crust W Mn about the sedimenb on dfo 
* eoM .floor at depths of 14M10 IM Aiohole’i driK, If jiu 
went well, would begin to bite. The site had already been chosen 
—a spot about 100 miles northeast of Afoui, a Hawaiian island, 
where the see is usually calm—and the constniction of a drilling 
platform, designed to remain stable amid gales and ocean currents, 
was going full speed ahead. Mohole was not to be a single-shot 
stunt, but rather the first step in a continuing exploration of the 
earth’s interior. That all these goals should be frustrated with 
one congressional slap will seem to many just What the National 
Council of the American Association of the Advancement of 
Science meant earlier this year when it issued a warning against 
cutting money for scientific research; the council argued that 
*' the sciences cannot fully flourish and may be badly damaged in 
a society which gives an increasing ^are of its resources to military 
purposes.*' 

SHORTER NOTES 

President Johnson’s economy drive put a moratorium on govern¬ 
ment purchases of new filing cabinets in 1965, which saved the 
taxpayers $3.6 million, and xeqakcd a reduction in purchases of 
oficc furniture and typewriters, which tived $7.5 million. 

It H it 

The dying and costly Postal Savings System has been given the 
coup de grace by Congress b was established in 1910 when 
banks were less numerous apd less reliable. But now bank deposits 
are safeguarded by the government and the 2 per cent interest 
paid on postal savings cannot compete wirii the 4 or 5 per cent 
offered elrnwheie. The system, which had over 4 million deposkocs 
with balances of nearly $3.5 billion in its peak year, 1947, is down 
to under a miUton depositors with $344 million to their credit. 
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BRITAIN 


Town Hall Bang Bang 


A ction is exhilarating and not what one 
expects from a royal commission, 
least of ail one appointed to make sense out 
of the British system of local government. 
But the team announced this week, under 
the expert chairmanship of Sir John Maud, 
are professionals briefed to deliver the 
gcxKlB in about two-and-«a*half years. Some 
will ^ at k almost full time (not wholly 
unpaid). They are asked for a working 
model, boundaries and all, which can pass 
straight into legislation. If the gleam 
nowadays constantly burning in the eyes 
behind Mr Crossman’s horn-rimmed 
spectacles comes off, a totally new local 
government structure could be in action 
only five years hence, bringing possibly 
revolutionary changes in the efficiency of 
the country and the well-being of count¬ 
less individuals. 

Everything has been staked on a quick 
solution to today's muddle. This is neces¬ 
sary, but risky. The full terms of reference 
are: 

To consider the structure of Local Gov¬ 
ernment in England, outside Greater 
London, in relation to its existing func¬ 
tions ; and to make recommendations for 
authorities and boundaries, and for func¬ 
tions and their division, having regard to 
the size and character of areas in which 
they can be most effectively exercised and 
the need to sustain a viable system of local 
democracy. 

The commission is being encouraged to 
interpret this as widely as possible, so that 


it can, for example, suggest reallocations of 
pov'ers between central and local govern¬ 
ment if appropriate to its chosen model. 
With Mr Dan Smith of Newcastle and Mr 
Derek Senior of so many reformist articles 
among its members, regionalism will cer¬ 
tainly not be ignored. But under such high 
pressure will even the promised Robbins- 
scalc statistical backing provide enough in¬ 
spiration for a model designed to last well 
into the next century? 

Expediency ruled out Greater London, 
still reeling from its year-old major re¬ 
organisation. Yet no satisfactory future for 
south-east England can be found without 
unified planning and transport powers far 
beyond London itself. These do not exist 
even within London now. On this point 
above all the commission should not feel 
inhibited by its terms. It can, of course, 
profit from London's experience in running 
a two-tier city government. 

Wales, absurdly (and let us hope not per¬ 
manently), is left out because it is still busy 
watering down the reorganisation proposed 
for it by a previous royal commissibn. 
Scotland now has its own royal commission, 
with similar terms to the English one, but 
with a rather less purposeful-looking mem¬ 
bership. It has in some ways—and ways 
gravely affecting the Government’s do-or- 
die programme of local authority house¬ 
building—more dead wood to lose chan 
anywhere. 


4 

HOSPITAL BUILDING 


A New Start 


T wo big things have turned out to be 
wrong with the hospital plan pre¬ 
sented by Mr Enoch Powell in 1962. 
One is that the population has grown at an 
even faster rate than was then forecast: Mr 
Powell’s plan envisaged a total of 49.2 
million for England and Wales in 1975 : 
Mr Kenneth Robinson’s new white paper 
(Cmnd. 3000) points out that it is already 
47-8 million and is expected to be 54.2 
million by 1981. The other thing wrong, 
and more badly wrong, was that the original 
plan bore no relation to the money available. 
It consisted of a lot of schemes for replacing 
and modernising the hospitals of every 
region ; but since few of them had been 


costed with any precision, many schemes 
were dropped from the two revisions of 
the plan in spite of a considerable increase 
in the money allocated under it. 

Mr Robinson, therefore, undertook a 
realistic review, in which “ the total pro¬ 
gramme can be matched with the resources 
that are likely to be available.” The plan 
has become the ” hospital building pro¬ 
gramme.” Instead of aspirations, it will 
be a question of allocations. The total sum 
will be of the order of £100 million a year 
over a ten-year period, compared with 
about £73 million at present. It will be 
distributed according to need, so that the 
regions with the worst hospital standards 
will have more to spend than the others : 
but whatever their share the regional 
hospital boards have been firmlv told they 
will have to keep within it—if their 
schemes turn out costlier than they were 
estimated to be, k is the schemes that will 


have to be modified, not the money. 

This new and realistic approtuih to 
hospital building will not please those 
doctors who periodically complain to the 
press about lack of facilities and out-of-date 
equipment. But the hospital service is cer¬ 
tainly not ” foundering,” and .Mr Robinson 
could claim Vith justice this week that In 
some respects—for instance, the treatment 
by artificial kidney of people suffering from 
chronic renal failure—the facilities avail¬ 
able in Britain are better than anywhere else 
in the world. 

MEDICAL INFORMATION 

Computers Ease 
the Strain 

F ox the first time in Britain, medical 
researchers can now use the services of 
a computer to help them select and retrieve 
scientific papers without the dreary chore of 
ploughing through vast library indices. The 
new service, MEDLARS (Medical Litera¬ 
ture Analysis and Retrieval System), is 
operated joinrly between the National 
Lending Library for Science and Techno¬ 
logy and Newcastle University's l^gltsh 
Electric computer, but all information on 
the computer tapes is down in from the 
United States. 

Two years ago, the American National 
Library of Medicine started its MEDLARS 
service. It involves a highly trained team 
of indexers, scanning all world medical 
literature (x6o,ooo papers a year in 3,000 
journals) and coding them under titles, 
authors and subject. The terms used to 
feed the computer arc extremely important 
as it i.s by the number of times certain words 
recur that the computer cai^, recognise a 
specialised topic. Monthly, all information 
is recorded on tapes, as well as published 
in the Index Medicus. There are many 
cases in which researchers do not need to 
use a computer at £15 a search in commer¬ 
cial computer time. Ten minutes of looking 
through the Index Medicus would supply 
the answer. But for really complex ques¬ 
tions the computer is essential. In one 
search, for example, the computer supplied 
136 titles, of which 73 were useful to the 
researcher—if he had used the Index it 
would have involved searching throu^ 
3.000 titles. 

Although Britain buys and supplies the 




blank tapes, and bore the cost of rewriting 
die ^o^amme for Newcastle’s machine, 
the information comes from America’s 
medicine library entirely free—with no 
strings attached. The present agreement 
is for two years; what happens after that 
1»B not been decided, but it is possible that 
one sore of know-how will be exchanged for 
another. The Index Medicus costs only 
I50 a year and scans some 160,000 scientific 
papers—the Americans have net only been 
extremely generous, they have also set a 
good example of how computer know-how 
can be shared all over the world. 

The British seardies will be collected in 

[■■■■'■■ . . . . .. . ■ 


Mixing the Arts 

1 

On Wednesday, announcing the estab¬ 
lishment of Britain’s first National Arts 
Cmtre, to be ofiwned late in 1967, Sir 
Duncan Oppenheim hoped that it would 
** effectively bridge the gap between culture 
and commerce.” It is bridging ocher gaps 
as well. One is that between classical and 
contemporary architecture: the Carlton 
House Terrace facade and the Nash decora¬ 
tions of the main rooms are to be retained, 
of course, but the exhibition gallery (7,500 
square feet) and the assembly hall (300 
•eats), both under the podium on the Mall 
comer of the building, the offices in No. 12 
for the societies associated in the projea, 
the restaurant and club facilities for their 
members, are being built and equipped to 
today’s best standards. 

Another gap being bridged, socially as 
well as geographically, is that between the 
city and Carnaby Street, between the estab- 


BRITAIN 

batches of between twenty and forty and 
fed to the computer weekly (twenty simul¬ 
taneous searches will take some three hours 
of computer time). Any researcher can 
expect an answer within three to ten days. 
Although this may sound slow when com¬ 
pared with the wizard-like speed of many 
computer operations, this particular service 
was not designed for those in need of im¬ 
mediate information—even America works 
to the same timetable. Training courses for 
librarians have already begun, and it is 
hoped that eventually every major medical 
research establishment in Britain will have 
someone trained to use MEDLARS. 


lished—in Whitehall, in the museums, in 
the professional associations—and the popu¬ 
lar—the blue jeans of Trafalgar Square, the 
neon lights of Piccadilly Circus, the PVC 
of Chelsea, the places and people that are 
making Britain famous in sophisticated 
circles abroad, the froth on the export drive. 
The new centre intends to encourage a 
lively blend of such creative aaivity by 
bringing together under one roof the artists, 
those wfip apply the arts, and the public 
which enjoys exchanging ideas with both 
groups. 

Three of the five societies which are 
joined in the undertaking are engaged in 
design in some way, teaching it or prac¬ 
tising it. The fourth, the Institute of Land¬ 
scape Ardhitects, seems somewhat out on 
a limb. The fifth, the Institute of Contem¬ 
porary Arts, has the widest connections of 
the group. For nearly twenty years it has 
been mixing the living arts 
and mixing them with 
other occupations, bring¬ 
ing together painters, 
poets, players, professors, 
producers, psychologists, 
publicists. 

Its first task, to intro¬ 
duce unknown young 
artists to London, has 
been taken over by a mul¬ 
tiplication of commercial 
dealers, and it now con¬ 
centrates on exhibitions 
and discussions with a 
topical theme—violence, 
for example—r elating 
arti.its to society. Thus it 
d»es not compete with 
other groups, such as the 
Arts Council, and the new 
premises, particularly the 
gallery (which is for tem¬ 
porary shows, not per¬ 
manent displays) will give 
it room to expand as well 
as, it is to be hoped, a 
stability chat has been 
lacking until now. The 
way in which the past 
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work of the ICA is appreciated is shorn by 
the impressive list of artists—^opany of w^om 
first exhibited at the ICA^who ^ve given 
work to be auctioned at Sotheby’s in June 
in aid of the new project. 

This sale should supply a good share of 
the £200,000 which is still needed as an 
endowment fund to supplement the £25,000 
a year which the Arts Council is contribut¬ 
ing to the running expenses. It has also con¬ 
tributed to the £300,000 which was insisted 
on by the Crown Commissioners to cover 
the costs of restoration and conversion be¬ 
fore .they would grant the lease. But most 
of this sum had been promised W private 
organisations and individuals ^lere any 
public appeal was made; the jjovemment 
has not provided any cash directly, but Miss 
Jennie Lee and Mr George Brown have 
taken a personal and pressing interest in the 
fund raising. At long, shamefully long, last 
it seems that large capital sums can be 
found privately in booming Britain for pub¬ 
lic and artistic ends. Evidently this scheme 
has caught the imagination of hard-headed 
businessmen—^which suggests that it de¬ 
serves to do so. Certainly it is a more 
stimulating and forward-looking project 
than the Air Force Museum which com¬ 
peted for the lease of the building. 


BOXING 

50,000 mugs 

O VERWHELMED by thc honour of being 
allowed to pay upwards of £2 2s. to 
attend a world heavyweight championship 
fight, an audience of nearly 50,000 turned 
up at the Arsenal football ground, London, 
last Saturday night. It was 58 years since 
Britain had been permitted to stage such a 
spectacle. It was not, however; entirely 
surprising that the world champion, 
Muhammad Ali, should have decided to 
earn his latest £100,000 in London. Such 
is the current unpopularity of the heavy¬ 
weight championship, and of the champion 
himself, in the United States that there has 
been a visible and understandable reluctance 
in American cities to have such contests 
anywhere within their police limits. 
Muhammad All’s previous fight had been in 
Toronto. Nor was it surprising that 
Muhammad Ali had agreed to meet the 
British champion, Henry Cooper. They 
had fought once before, in 1963, when 
Cooper had been stopped in the fifth round 
with a deep cut over his eye. Last Saturday 
C>ooper was stopped in the sixth round with 
a deep cut over his eye. Cooper, a game 
and likeable man, gut £30^000 for his pains. 
It was a clean fight. Whether it was a fair 
match is another question. Whether another 
world heavyweight championship will be 
awarded to London, and.whether any mugs 
will want to turn up to see it, are matters 
ths^t could well be left aside for another 
58 years. 
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BOOKS FOR 

WHITSU N 


The Fly on the Wall 


L ord moran had to write it down. Trevelyan told him to; 

Brendan Bracken pressed him to. He was writing it down 
anyhow. Lord Moran is a compulsive and curiously reflective 
writer-down of things about people ; and in his years as Winston 
Churchill’s doctor he was also a fly on history’s wall. 

His itch to record what he saw and heard of the great man 
was like Bo.swell’s. So in a way was his motivation ; the patient’s 
importance rubs oiT on the writer’s self-importance. The best 
parts of this sprawling book are Boswellian ; the guts of it are 
not Lord Moran's bedside manners, which have been so much 
argued about, but Churchill’s own bedside (and table) talk set down 
as it came out. 

The hot questiog, of course, is whether Lord Moran, having 
written it down, ought to have published* it now, with the dis¬ 
approval of Churchill’s kin and of many other doctors. Certainly 
he would not have done it while Churchill himself was alive. Yet 
he has done it without the goodwill of Lady Churchill—whose 
private words to her husband’s doctor (or in his presence) figure 
much in the diaries, like those of other members of the family 
and friends and public men as well. Lord Moran hopes he has 
“ reported faithfully those who have talked to me ” ; but Lady 
Churchill, for one, has not had the chance to check or veto. He 
hopes that he has “ forgotten no one ” ; some whose casual words 
are quoted not just about Churchill but other colleagues also might 
wish that he had done so. 

The truth is that Lord Moran’s uncommon sensitivity does not 
run in the direction of discrimination and good taste—^any more 
than Boswell’s did. His deepest interest, personal as well as 
professional, is in human fallibility. It is a genuinely compassionate 
interest, whether applied to the great man himself, to those he 


*Churchill; The Struggle for Survival 1940 - 65 . Taken from the 
diaries of Lord Moran. Constable. 847 pages. 63 s. 


met in the antc-chambers of power and importance, or to people 
at large, but it is unrelenting. When he set out to write his earlier 
fine book about courage, it turned out to be movingly and under- 
standingly about fear. So now bis apology for the ageing 
Churchill, with the extenuating circumstances ” of his mounting 
decrepitude,” turns into a tale of the hero’s obsessions and 
aberrations and apprehensions, of his unstructured way of life and 
thought and work and leadership, of his petulance and his personal 
political blinkers. 

It is done with undiminished, almost devoted, admiration. 
(Devotion is a quality that Lord Moran, unlike Boswell perhaps, 
falls just short of.) Written down at the time, apart from an added 
commentary, it is a true tale of what the doctor saw. Randolph 
Churchill himself will have to read and use it when he reaches 
this volume in his father’s life. So will historians to come. That 
is the clinching justification for writing it down. But whether 
it is a true bill of description of Churchill even at his oldest is 
another question. 

Lord Moran was Winston Churchill’s doctor, and medical com¬ 
panion, from his rise to the top in 1940 to his death twenty-five 
years later. Churchill holding the fort against the foe ; Churdiill 
fashioning the alliance ; Churchill shaping the way and the means 
of victory ; Churchill trying to balance the peacemaking with the 
coming cold war; Churchill stricken down by his own people at 
the polls; Churchill bent on coming back to power and then on 
staying ; Churchill’s final apocalyptic hope that “ when the advance 
of dcs-tructive weapons enables everyone to kill everybody else, 
nobody will want to kill anyone at all”: there all the time was 
Lord Moran, taking his pulse and keeping up his pecker, and over¬ 
hearing all that was said. 

To the doctor, the profile of these 3’ears was different: the 
heart attack in Washington just after Pearl Harbour; two strokes, 
one in 1949 and another in 1953 ' two operations ; senile pruritus; 
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WHITSUN BOOKS 


Jutland and After 

ARTHUR J. MARDER 

An examifiation ot Jollicoe's ti'icl 
Boaily's laciical plans, a description 
the action, and ati evaluation of Hie 
results of Jutland. Thr. VoKr' e ^ 'tf 
Professor Maider'r. /"/cm the 
nought to Scopa f/oir, 
iilusirations and f/h.^is 70r nf>t 

The Oxford Diedonary 
of English Etymology 

C. T. ONIONS 

Tfre fiiKusI onci rnosi reliable ciymolnnicfil 
dir.tionary of the English language, ri'ving 
detailed Iroatrnent of the origin ««nd 
development of 38.000 v'/ords. 

^,QA2 pages 70s not 

The Oxford 
Companion to 
American Literature 

JAMES D. HART 

A rompletoly revised edition M^inv nf the 
existing articles have been loiiilly 
re-written. 219 new authors have been 
included, and the tfironologicul index 
has been revised and bronnhi up tu d,i!e. 
Fourth edition 80a not 

James Joyce 

RICHARD ELLMANN 

... a master work ... 'THE TIMES 
A superlatively good biography .. 

Frank Kermode tn the SPECTATOR 
,. truly masterly . . Cyn! Con/h >/'> //; 
THE SUNDAY TIMES. 

18 ha/f‘ tone p/atos Paper covers 18^ net 
Oxford Paper hacks 

Giacomo Leopardi: 
Selected Prose and 
Poetry 

Edited, Translated and Intro¬ 
duced by Iris Origo and 
John Heath-Stubbs 

Iris Origo has made a selection wlin li 
traces the close ronnoction between 
I eopardi's life and w«nrk; John llenih- 
Suibbs has Iranslaleci IV ot the Cnnn 
and has provided a cniiCril InFroduc.tion. 
3bA not 

The Oxford Library of Italian Classics 

Poets of Reality 

Six Twentieth-Century Writers 
J. HILLIS MILLER 

By presanting rriilt al studies of Joseph 
'.Conrad. W. B. Yeai^. T b Eliot, Dylan 
Thomas. Wallace blevcns, itud William 
Carlos Williams, the .nithci identiiifs urw' 
diiections taken by twentieth mm-,iu.y 
literatuie. 48 a net 

Harvard University Press 
Oxford University Press 


’ conjunctivitis; and, less worrying, dys¬ 
pepsia and diverticulitis. Most of this, 
though kept as dark as could be at the 
time, was soon bruited about, and 
might well have been told sooner. In¬ 
evitably perhaps, from between his own 
blinkers, Lord Moran secs cause and effect 
between the list of ills and the failings or 
faili^es as the events unfolded, especially at 
the end of and after the war. This is where 
I the diagnosis is almost certainly misleading. 
; Of course the fact that Chutdiill was old 
and ailing affected his performance, whether 
in dealing at peacetime with the Russians 
and Americans (whose own Roosevelt, 
though not old, was dying) or with his party, 
Parliament and the electors at home. Of 
course, the grim business of keying the 
Prime Minister going in lo Downing Street 
for a year and more after the second stroke 
; ought properly to have been shortened. 
I Even so, Winston Churchill really needs 
no plea of extenuating circumstances even 
in those years. At bottom, he was still what 
he was, and did what he did, and did not 
do what he did not do, because he was him- 
SL'lf. Churchill was still Churchill. 

Anybody who doubts this can look back 
at the best book yet written about Churchill 
as a human being, Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter's book about him as a young man. 
There it all is: the obscssiveness ; the dis¬ 
continuity of thought and action; the 
indecisiveness before decision ; the blind¬ 
ness to personal and even political faaors ; 
the toppling self-confidence ; the mistrust 
! afterwards and the melancholy ; but always 
I the will to rise again and to rise above the 
pettiness; the determination and the 
! obstinacy ; the magnanimity ; the vision if 
not insight; the humanity ; the strong if 
I oscillating current of genius. The young 
! man was the father of the old one. And 
, Lady Violet wrote about him with love and 
affection, and also with a nose for politics 
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which Lord Moran does not have. 

T^ truth is that, both in his daily re¬ 
cordings and in his afterthoughts,, Lc^ 
Moran tends naturally perhaps to mistake 
presence at great events for participation in 
them and understanding of them. Boswell, 
for all his brashness, was humbler. It is 
not only that Churchill was Churchdl even 
before he was old and ailing. It is also that 
Lord Moran's apology for his shortfalls in 
world and domestic decisions is based too 
often on a too simple fallacy. This is that, 
younger and fit and well, Churchill could 
have turned events the other way up. In 
fact, the allies had not the will or the 
power, or both, to switch the war, or the 
threat of it, from the Germans to the 
Russians; and mcx'C often than net, in his 
shifts from assertiveness to conciliation, 
Churchill knew thk. And in 1945, even 
had he heeded the counsel to appear as the 
nation's leader rather than as the partisan 
of the party of which he needlessly agreed 
to become leader in 1940, I abour would 
still have won. Lord Moran is shrewd 
enough, to the point of embarrassment in 
the confidences he now publishes, about 
persons in politics. But in politics, at home 
or abroad, he stays a tyro (or, perhaps, stays 
a doctor), for all his exposure to it all in 
undress. 

This is above all an age of gossip, in 
every kind of newspaper and in all favourite 
reading, serious or light. We are all on¬ 
lookers and eavesdroppers nowadays on the 
public drama, with its personalities. Lord 
Moran's book will be read more avidly, by 
politicians and students as well as generally, 
than any books about ideas or principles. 
It will go the high way of Sorensen and 
Schlesingcr on Kennedy, without their 
larger quota of thought-cut judgment. And, 
when the fuss is over, it will remain a quite 
indispensable (and vastly readable) contem¬ 
porary document, in the minor key. 


Civilised and Civilising Essays 


Beyond Culture ; Hsaoys on Litcratuic and 
I learning 
I By Lionel Trilling. 

I Seeker and Warburo, 253 pages. 35s. 

Even a random batch of essays and lectures 
by so distinguished a critic as Mr Lionel 
Trilling would be sure of a welcome. This 
book has a continuity unusual in a collec¬ 
tion of reprints, which makes it the more 
’ enjoyable. A decade separates the earliest 
and the latest of these pieces, but all deal 
with the relation of the individual to the 
' culture of which he is at on^e the product 
and potential adversary. Mr Trilling takes 
into account both the wider sociological 
sense of “ culture " and its narrower appU- 
c'atioQ to the practice of the arts. The 
ambiguity of his title is deliberate. It sug¬ 
gests the stance of the rebel, who would lixe 
wholly to reject the civilisation in which he 
was reared ; and, simultaneously, the posi¬ 
tion of the educated man, who can detach 
himself from the values that command wide¬ 


spread, easy assent, and subject them to 
reasoned scrutiny. The sub-title describes 
the book’s contents rather more accurately 
than the one on the jacket, essays on life 
and literature and k seems a pity that the 
blurb should misname what it ri^tly calls 
the “two seminal essays which frame the 
collection,” both dealing with education. 

Mr Trilling is a wise and witty man. His 
professional concern with the teaching and 
criticism of literature has not made him 
myopic. He does not imagine that the fate 
of nations depends on what goes on in the 
arts (or even the science) faculties of 
universities. He has serious doubts abour 
the power of literary studies, as now prac¬ 
tised, to act as a counterweight to the 
trivialising forces of our society. Neverthe¬ 
less, when he applies his mind to the 
examination of even $0 well known a book 
as “ Emma,” he has new and just and stimu¬ 
lating things to say, and the reader is likely 
to fee] that this kind of criticism is truly a 
civilised and civilising enterprise. 
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The Year It 

The Norman Conqueat : Its Settifig 
and Impact 

By Dorothy WhiteKock et al. 

Eyre and SpoUistvoode. 172 pages. 21 s. 
clothbound, 10 s. 6 d. paperiwund. 

1066: The Story of a Year 
By Denis Butler. 

Anthony Blond, 337 pages. 30 s. 

The Norman Conquest and the 
Common Law 

By George W. Keeton. 

Bcnn, 238 pages. 30 s, 

Ten sixty-six has a right to be the year that 
everybody knows. It contains the dramatic 
unity of ancient tragedy. In the New Year 
came the death of Edward the Confessor; 
by Christmas, the defeat of Harold and the 
acceptance and crowning of Duke William 
of Normandy as King of England. In 
the spring and summer were the months 
of preparation and waiting (interrupted for 
Harold, about this time nine hundred years 
ago, by the coastal raids of his own rebel 
brother). In the autumn, in swift succes¬ 
sion, came two of the decisive battles of 
European history: Stamford Bridge, where 
Harold crushed the Norwegian invasion and 
put an end for ever to the era of Norse 
expansion ; and Hastings, which confirmed 
the expanding power of those erstwhile 
Norsemen, the ruling caste of Normandy, 
and spelled death to the two hundred year 
old Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 

This is the year now sung in a chorus of 
popular histories, and in local celebrations 
in those Sussex towns that would hardly 
be on the popular map (in the case of Battle, 
not on the map at all) but for William’s 
success. It is hi.s success alone that makes 
William a folk hero. He does not survive 
in legend like Alfred or Canutc—perhaps 
because his personal characteristics, in so 
far as they are known, were all so 
unpleasant. Harold, the defeated, was 
better fitted to be a legendary hero. But 
he has not survived ^s such, perhaps lor 
the perverse reason that the English refused 
to embrace the Norman claim that he was 
only a Pretender. His lack of reputation 
is not just the result of Norman propaganda. 
There is a lot about 1066 that the English 
would prefer to forget. 

Loyalties are still divided. The most 
readable and most original of the popular 
histories, by Mr Denis Butler, lakes a 
Ijrmly pro-Anglo-Saxon line. (Dr Roy 
Leslie, senior lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at 
Manchester University, collaborated in the 
work.) In the official compilation ol the 
Battle Historical Society, “The Norman 
Conquest ” two lines of scholarship, which 
create their own loyalties, are represented 
by Miss Dorothy Whiielock’s essay on “ The 
Anglo-Saxon Achievement,” and Prolcssor 
David Douglas’s concise study of William. 
The battle itself, here and in all the 
accounts, gets blow by blow treatment. A 
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Happened 

botched, messy afifair it . was, too.. Presum-* 
ably those so inclined will continue to argue 
over unprovable details, such as whether or 
not the Normans made a deliberate feint to 
break the English ranks. 

Admiration for the Anglo-Saxons can be 
overdone. Slavery, and trial by ordeal, 
were among the less endearing aspects of 
(heir .society. Vet in most important ways 
they were more civilised than the Normans 
(who surpassed them only in architecture). 
They seem to have achieved a comparatively 
orderly society without the intolerance and 
rigidity introduced by the militaristic, 
priest-ridden conquerors. The smt^th 
transition of Anglo-Saxon institutions into 
Anglo-Norman versions of the same thing 
expresses the totality of William’s con- 
quLst ; he made everything his own, so that 
even the laws of the pasi became his right. 
To make sure, he wrote it all down. By 
inscribing in Domesday book the wealth, 
rights and duties of the land as they were 
now apportioned among his followers, he 
made sure that nobody overstepped the 
mark. At the same time, the one great 
statistical record provided not only a census 
of population and pnuluciion, but also a 
basis for assessing wealth tax and the 
defence budget for generations to come. 
Domesday Book, above all, is the monu¬ 
ment to William’s extraordinary powers, 
and to the thoroughness of his picked 
administrators. Ii is nut, perhaps, given 
due importance in Professor Keeton’s book, 
much of which is devoted to legal history 
that has little direct connection with the 
conquest. fFor whom, by the way, is this 
book intended ? It is too detailed for 
general reading, too potted for historians.) 

It is the dry record, not the dead bones 
of battle, that reveals the true meaning of 
the Norman conquest. This was no less 
than the most sudden and sweeping redistri¬ 
bution of wealth the country has ever seen. 
As Professor Keeton points out, ten 
thousand of William’s followers took over 
about 80 per cent of the land, out ol a 
population estimated al 1 , 500,000 (most of 
whom would own nothing at all). On top 
of this, the king’s own domain was ever 
increasing, and whole strctch'.‘s of country¬ 
side were laid wa.ste for his .sport. The cruel 
forest laws were the most wholly Norman 
of William’s innovations. “ He established 
laws,” wrote the Anglo-Saxon chronicler, 

that whosoever slew a hail or a h:nd slioultl 

be deprived of his siebi. . . He loved Uk- 

lali deer as though he were tluir iaihci . - . 

and ihc poor men irembled. 

Yet it is the English who arc supposed to 
be soft about animals and cruel to one 
another. Just another bit ol Norman 
propaganda ? 

Other book-- published 10 conirnemoiaie ihis 
anniverMiry include; Battll 1066. By C N. 
Barclay. Dent, J43 pages. 21s. aiNQUEsi 
1066 Bv Kuperi Furneaux Seeker and War- 
bwg 223 pages, 30s The Yi.ars oj mu 
CONQUEROK. By Alan Lloyd Lonumans. 253 
pages. 30s. 
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Figures on Currepi Affair^’'baing:praMsnied 10 
you in Miip-shapc order. 

an hfcUiiietit vithen md voter ,rp«, too, 
the I acts and Heferettees. That k H/rr 
Wits started far tnuk m 1931). Thut is also Why 
so many tconomisi readers tuiu* i*econte stdM 
scrihns to this nnitfne fie^rs^eniD-reJeierKe seiuee, 

Faeh week they receive by post a bulletin which is, 
in fiicl. I ho csscnli!ii news, lacis uud ligurcs ol ific 
world. The items arc clearly arumged and there 
is a cumulative Index by which any item, whcilier 
it be on IMIitics. l-.eonomics. Social Oucsiiims, 
eu .. can be instantly tin nod up. A special loose- 
leaf Binding ( asc is supplied, making iclciciwe 
simplicity iisell, 

Tbc Service is neither covtiy nor clumsy. It* 
selection and prcscnialion of news items arc 
absolutely unbi.ised. tX-signed tor rapid relcienee 
it is as often used for kisuicd reading. 
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HOUSING 

TAXATION 

AND 

SUBSIDIES 

Adttia Adam Navitt 

This book is devoted lo the vital ^ 
and neglected financial aspects of 
the housing problem. Miss Nevilt 
traces the growth and impact of 
taxation, summarises the history of 
housing legislation, discusses rent 
control in the light of future needs 
rather than past experience, pro¬ 
poses a comprehensive long-term 
solution to the housing problem. 
Miss Ne\ itl is a Lecturer in Social 
Administration at the London 
ScJiool of Economic.s. Four chap¬ 
ters of her book were submitted to 
the Milner Holland Committee, 
for whom she acted as Research 
Officer. 

42$ 4 JULY 
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Th« highly praiMd biography of the 
'prickly scientist' wlio gave radar to the 
RAF and was involved in bitter political 
struggles for three decades. 

This admirable biography . .. Ronald 
Clark has given us a vivid picture of 
Tizard in the round, with his failings as 
well as his greatness: he has also given 
us an authoritative history of important 
aspects of these vital years.' P. M. S. 
Blackett Thu Sunday htnes BOs 


THE eOLDWATHI CAPER 

Richard H. Rovera 

It Is always agreeable to read Mr.. 
Rovere. He is intelligent, funny, serious, 
and thoroughly professional... It makes 
very good reading... BolH candidates 
emerge ig glUheir preposterous glory.. 
Hugh Brogan, Thu Ottard/ah 

With drawings by Bill Maudin, 21s 


MMlMMnUWM 

Tom Little 

'... covers... the 5^add-el-Ali 'itory with 
knowledge and high competence His 
full account of the character and build¬ 
ing of the dam and of the personalities 
involved is of absorbing interest . . .* 
Jacquetta Hawkes, fhc Sunday Tinws 
IlluiUrattid 30$ 


MRIRMUN DENKUT 

Bruca Mansfield 

An authoritative biography of Edward 
William O'Sullivan, one of the founders 
of modern Australian democracy. His life 
story provides many valuable insights 
into Australian political life before the 
rise of modern disciplined parties 
Sydney University Press Illustrated 248 


The Last Woi^F 

From tiM Drcadnott^t to Scapa now: 

The jRoya/ Navy in (hi Fi$her Era, 
im-im: Volmne III, Jutland and 
After, May WIB-Deumker Wd 

By Arthur J. Mardcr. 

Oxford University Press. 329 pages. 70s. 

This should be the last book about the 
battle of Jutland, the fiftieth anniversary of 
which is celebrated (if that is the word) 
next week. After all the recriminations and 
misrepreseiuaiions of the past generation, it 
is a relief to turn to this cool assessment by 
an American who knows more about the 
British navy of those days than anyone else 
alive, and who has the inestimable gift of 
combining charity with incisivencss of 
judgment. 

This volume is the third of the series 
that has already put Professor Marder's 
name on a lc\'cl with that of the other great 
American historian of the British navy. 
Admiral Mahan. It i.s confined to the battle 
and its immediate aftermath, the consequent 
reforms in the fleet, the blind man's buff 
affairs of August 19th, when Scheer would 
certainly have been defeated had he not 
turned back in tinve, and the resignation of 
both the First 1 .ord and the First Sea Lord 
after the renewal of submarine warfare that 
brought Jellict^e from Scapa to the 
Admiralty. 

Quite fccently Captain Geoffrey Be 1 inert 
published a sound narrative of the battle, 
but what distinguishes Professor Marder's 
book is the depth and background resulting 
from his usual extensive research among 
private records and the officdal material 
which, at long last, has been derestricted. 
No one before him has analysed so effec¬ 
tively the fleet Battle Orders to show how 
JelUcoe's tactics accorded with the doctrine 
of the time and that the worst fault with 
which he was charged—that of over-cen¬ 
tralisation of command—was inherent in a 
navy which unril the eve of ihe war had 
refu.sed to train staff officers. 

Not one of the four reasons to which the 
author ascribes the disappointments of that 
day was Jcllicoc's fault. One was the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of his shells, wliich was due to lax 
methods of testing. Another was the sup¬ 
pression of tactical initiative. A third was 
poor visibility. Above all there was the 
extraordinary inefficiency of the signalling 
and intelligence departments. Not only was 
priceless information obtained by the 
cryptographers mishandled from the start; 
the failure to transmit vital signals during 
the night action was the key to the failure 
to cut the Germans off from their base. 

“ The spell of Trafalgar has been 
broken," exclaimed the Kaiser on the return 
of his fleet. Was Jutland a British victory ? 
That is the invariable question, but it is 
wrongly framed. A definitive reply is here 
provided: " Jellicoe’s primary object was 
the retention of the command of the sea, 
and this was accomplished. His secondary 
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ob^ waathe'dettniction of the High Seas 
Fleet; it was hiehl^ desirable, but it was 
not essential. Jellicoe had ‘ ibe offensive 
spirit, but he knew that he could, as 
Churchill said, ' lose the war in an after¬ 
noon 'HIT, as the admiial Imnseff said 
earlier, "the Beet was the.one rad only 
factor that was vital to the existence of 
Empire, as indeed to the AUied cause.*'' No 
wonder he played safe. From the strategical 
point cf view we must agree with Professor 
Marder that Britain's Grand Fleets was, 
bjycnd doubt, the wmhfcr oh May JT, I9t6. 

Aerostatic Globes 

The Aeronaatis: A History of 
BafkHmmg, 17S3-im 

By L. T. C. Roll. 

Longmans. 267 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

Aerostats are, on the whole, friendlier and 
more frivolous than aerodynes, and the 
story of lighter-than-air flight is a flourish 
of bright colours, brave aspirations and 
comic inconsequences. Mr Rolt brings a 
sharp and witty pen to his descriptions of 
the antics of the intrepid aeronauts—for 
all aeronauts were intrepid—who ascended 
in their aerostatic globes, stoking the fur¬ 
naces of the Montgolfieres, valving gas from 
the hydrogen balloons, rowing with oars, 
winding airscrevrs, waving flags, climbing 
ihe rigging, hurling themselves out with 
parachuies and sustaining their spirits and 
intensifying their wonder of the world as 
seen from above by copious draughts of 
champagne. Madame Thiblc made the 
first free flight by a woman. “Accompanied 
by a Monsieur Fleurant, this intrepid 
lady, singing like a bird, ascended in a 
Montgolfi^re from Lyons on the 4th of 
June.” This was in 1784, and we are told 
that she reached a height of 8,50a feet m 
a 45-minutc flight. 

It is partly the verve with-which thev 
described their flights that endears th: 
aeronauts, especially such men as Vincent 
Lunardi, to the reader. They wrote in 
breathless admiration of every aeronautical 
experience. And there were their quirks of 
character. Pilatre de Rozicr, the world’s 
first aeronaut, was proud of his prowess in 
fire eating; George Biggin invented a 
coffee percolator ; and Dr John Sheldon 
included in his collection of anatomical 
specimens “ the embalmed corpse of his 
departed spouse, an exhibit which his guests 
found somewhat disconcerting." 

Mr Rolt doubts the story that Jean-Pierre 
Blanchard made the first parachute descent, 
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Ascmt oj the first aeronauts : Pildti'e da 
Ko^er and the Marquis J'A}Iandrc, 

and with J. E. Hodgson that this feat 
should be attributed to Andr^ Jacques 
Garaerin, while his wife, Jeannc-Genevi^vc, 
was the first woman to make a parachute 
descent. The first cross-Channel flight, by 
Blanchard and Jeffries in January 1785, is 
well described, as arc the inventive processes 
that led to the navigable balloon; the steam- 
driven airship of Henri Giffard in 1852 ; ' 
and the Tis&andicr electric airship of 1883. 

The transition in the approach to balloon- : 
lag from showmanship to science was 
gradual. 

To the average freqiicnicr of the gardens of ' 
VauxfiJill or Cremortic it maiicred not at all 
whether a balloon bore aloft a serious looking ' 
boffin with a loi of queer instruments, an 
over-bold acrobiit, u lady in spangles, or a 
jaded masher in scurcli of a new tin 111. A 
balloon ascent was as well worth watching 
as the fireworks, with the possibility of an 
accident to add a bit of spice to it. 

That was the atmosphere. Then came the 
sdentisCs, like James Glaisher, to alter it 
and, some would say, to spoil it all. Mr 
Rolt brings a proper scepticism to the figure 
usually quoted for the world altitude 
record ” by Coxwcll and Glaisher in 1862, 
and thinks that the height reached by their 
biitiioon was more probably about 30,000 
feet than 37,000. 

As lighter-than air flight became more 
scientific, so it became more boring. The 
last representatives of the entertainment air¬ 
craft were the small airship.s, such as those 
(^f Santos-Dumont and of the Englishman, 
Stanley Spcnccr. (Although his limiting 
dace of 1903 is justified, it is a pity that 
it forces the author to exclude from his story 
the excellent little Willows airships of 1 
1905.) i 

This book is well produced, although the 
reproductions of the marvellous prints of 
the ornate early balloons suffer from the j 
absence of colour. i 


THBlUOST REVOLtJTION 

Vietnam 1945-65 
Robert ^aplen 

‘Masfcrlv' \HL CiV\nDi\s.'Tiin ikinovusi $ 6 s 


GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

The Psychology of Human Relationships 
Dr Eric Berne 

M ascinaiing aiHf insiruciive . . . has become neej.<^sui> reading for ihosc who take their 
own games seriously ... the author has made u real coiiinbuimo lo p^ycludogy.’ 
Ian iefferics, nfav siahsman 2nd itnfnvssittn ’ 2l« 


FALSE START IN AFRICA 

Rene Dumont (Introduced by Hiomas Balogh) 

‘One ol the best things that has ever been written about Alrieu.' CoiHir Cruise O'Brien 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


A Very Easy Death 

M fine Ih)oV si'NOAS m i<ikapu 
{With Weidenfvld &. NUohon) 


Andre Deutsch 


THE CHINA QUARTERLY 

An Enlarged Issue 

Sino-Soviet Relations 1964-1965 wiiiiam n. Gnfii 
The Attempted Coup in Indonesia Ailfiur J. DomriK 


China’s Third Five-Year Plan 

Ch'u Chiu pai'r, Autobiogrnpfiic.i! V'/ut'ugo 
China and Aighaniyluii 
Men o( the Mnment 


T.A. Hsia 
Shen-yu Dai 
Donald W. Klein 
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A Gireat Man’s Monument 
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Afro-Asia and 
Non-Alignment 

6. H. JANSEN 

A study of how in the twenty years 
since World War 11 the newly- 
Independent countries of Asia and 
Africa came together and dealt with 
each other after a century of deliberate 
separation by the imperialist powers 
of Europe. 46/- 

Oil and Public Opinion 
in the Middle East 

DAVID HIRST 

*A useful work of reference teeming 
with relevant and revealing quotations 
from Arab statesmen and "oil 
technocrats", and Arab newspapers 
and publications’ —Yorkshire Post 30/- 

The British and 
Their Successors 

A study of the development of 
the Government Services in 
the new States 

RICHARD SYMONDS 

Based on twenty years' experience as 
a resident representative of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board in Asia, Africa and Eastern 
Europe, Mr Symonds studies the 
importance of the succession to the 
British in government services as part 
of the process of decolonization. 36/« 

Housing in the 
Modern World 

CHARLES ABRAMS 

The first study of the world problems 
of urbanization and housing by the 
leading U.N. advisor on the subject. 
Drawing on practical experience, the 
author presents a dramatic picture 
of the shortage of houses all over 
the world, and outlines his suggestions 
for dealing with the technical and 
social problems of housing. 

Illustrated 42/- 
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! The Oxford Dictionary of English 
; Etymology 

, Hdlted by C. T. Onions, assisted by G, W. 

S. Fricdrichscn and R. W. Burchfield, 
t Oxford University Press, 1,040 pages. 70s. 

I The fate Dr Onions joined ihc staff of the 
“ Oxford English Dictionary ” in 1895; this 
splendid dictionary was his last work, and 
died while it was with the press. It is 
as thorough as one would expect. 
Etymology is an unending game, and in 
subsequent editions there will doubtless be 
, many alterations ; but the dictionary will 
not be superseded in our lifetime and, as 
the publishers say, it will be an enduring 
monument to its author. 

There arc some 24,000 main entries. 
The derivation of the old words of the 
language is treated with rigour. New words 
are given their authorship wherever pos¬ 
sible—wc even have the name of the author 
^ of the ct'mic strip which was part of the 
origin of " jeep.” This is particularly 
interesting with scientific words though 
one is rather sorry nor to see Whewelll 
given his due as a word-inventor for the 
great scientists of the nineteenth century. 

' Prefixes and siifiixes arc separately treated, 

: with the development of their meanings ; 

and blessings will fall on the author’s head 
1 for giving the chemical as well as the 

A Disappointing Testament 

Oppenheimer : The Story of a Friendship 
; Bv Haakon Chevalier. 

, Andri Deulsch. 235 pages. 25s. 

Two impressions stood out from that 
remarkable American document of the 
McCarthy era, the Personnel Security 
Board’s 992 closely printed pages of 
evidence In the Matter of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 'Fhc first wa.s the singu¬ 
lar extent to which the personality 
of this master of two cultures had 
dominated those around him, even men of 
: the highest reputation and achievement. 
I'his above all had caused his deflation. 

1*1 om the hysteria shown by some of the 
hostile witnesses it w'as clear that they had 
found his persimal magnetism profoundly 
unnerving, that ihev had honestly con¬ 
cluded that it was evil and that they had 
pattioticallv decided that anv weapon was 
justified that would destroy him. 

The second outstanding impression, de¬ 
rived from Or Oppenheimer's own enor¬ 
mously lengthy interrogation, was that his 
endlc.ssly subtle mind did not run 10 a con¬ 
sistent pattern of idealism. It was this 
w'hich clearlv puz/Ied the members of the 
Security Botird, who had been predisposed 
10 find a stereotyped soft-centred, conscience 
riven liberal. But this fitted fto better than 
the saianism. Dr Oppenheimer, for example, 
had done nothing when other scientists with 
much less access to power (including the 


literary meanings of suffixes. It is reason¬ 
ably but not absolutely up-to-date; we have 
proton and electron, but not neutron, 
positron, muon or indeed that prolific 
modern suffix -iron. Definitions, as would 
be expected from one whose life has been 
spent with the “Oxford English Dictionary,” 
arc generally impeccable, though some 
cheese-lovers might cavil at Wensleydale 
being described as specifically a “blue- 
mould cheese.” 

Fn short, this is a book which every lover 
of words should have ; and its price is 
remarkably low. It has one small fault. 
Special advisers have been used for check¬ 
ing Slavonic forms (they have let slip an 
occasional misprint) and Lithuanian (they 
might have been expected 10 correct an 
odd spelling in Lettish). When the text 
is revised, they should be recruited for all 
ofl-bear languages, particularly tho.se which 
have normalised iheir Roman spelling in 
recent years. Words in some of ihesc 
languages arc quoted in very old-fashioned 
form. The many Arabic words quoted 
badly need checking by an expert. Dr 
Oniens’s short way with the contejmnorary 
accepted usage of other countries ctih be 
illustrated bv the following entry; — 

Afrikaans Cape Dutch, the taal ; XX century 
variant of “ Afrika.insch.’' 

Bur this small matict will not aficct the 
ordinary user. 


much abused Admiral Strauss) had tried to 
do something to stop the Los Alamos bombs 
being dropped without warning on Japanese 
cities. During the presentation of the 
Baruch Plan at the United Nations, he bad 
advised against giving the Russians un¬ 
necessary access to atomic information. 

These two impressions arc confirmed in 
(his book by Mr Haakon Chevalier, a fellow 
university teacher of Dr Oppenheimer's in 
California before the war, who indulged 
with him in naive left wing enthusiasms. 
“ His expression could be Christ-like and 
Mephistophelean by tains,” writes Mr 
Chevalier of his erstwhile friend. “ Remark¬ 
able too was an unmistakable spiritual 
quality which he irradiated. When he spoke 
an inspired look would sometimes illuminate 
his face and his eyes would seem to be cap¬ 
tured by some unearthly vision.” The 
heart of the book is Mr Chevalier’s own 
version of the ” Chevalier incident ” in 
1943, which was the weaptm eventually 
used (o destroy Dr Oppenheimer’s reputa¬ 
tion by making him appear a security risk. 
Since it is Mr Chevalier’s contention that 
nothing very much happened at all. and 
since he cannot remember anything that 
was said, this does present a problem of 
inflating a paragraph into a book. He there- 
tore tries to repeat his previous fictional 
attempt (in “ The Man Who WouJd Be 
God ”) to weave a Faustian legend round 
the flawed genius who still obsesses him. 
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Unfortuiiateiyv for t professMxuil wtka 
and ex-pr<tfes8or of literature his style is 
clumsy. Whole pages of the book are 
padded out with lists of eminent people the 
author has met and of freelance literary 
work that he has done. Nor does Mr 
Chevalier fulfil the promise of his subtitle. 
He says nothing of any real interest about 
Dr Oppsnheimer’s actual political opinions 
and activities during the period when he and 
the author were supposedly such intimate 
friends. I'he intellectual disparity between 
the two men as revealed by their books 
makes one wonder what this famous friend¬ 
ship amounted to. It represented a shon 
phase in Dr Oppenheimer’s remarkable life 
which he grew out of. But Mr Chevalier 
remained an arrested political adolescent. 
On the surface the charge he makes against 
the man he would still prefer to worship is 
personal, that Dr Oppenheimer was respon¬ 
sible for damaging his career; it is the 
complaint oi the moth who got too close to 
the flame. But at a deeper level the sense of 
betrayal is political, the awful shock of dis¬ 
covering from reading the Security Board's 
evidence that Dr Oppenheimer was empba- 
tically not guilty of what he was really 
charged with—staying in office in order to 
the cold war effort from within. 

Peaceful Co-existence 

A Journey from St Petersburg to Pekin, 
17t9.22 

By John Bell. Edited by J. L. Stevenson. 
Edinburgh Unn^rsity Press, 258 pages, 
illustrated. 45s. 

In 1719-22 John Bell, a Glasgow doctor, 
tagged along with a Russian ambassador 
sent overland by Peter the Great to the 
Manchu Emperor. P'orty years later, in 
retirement in Antennony House near Glas¬ 
gow, he wrote up his journals for publica¬ 
tion. This book is a reprint of that part 
which describes the embassy's journey from 
St Petersburg to Pekin and back to Moscow, 
with an all-loo-short introduction by J. L. 
Stevenson, In the appendix is reprinted an 
account of ambassador Izmailov's reception 
in Pekin by an independent witness—the 
Jesuit Father Ripa^ who was then living in 
Pekin and was pressed into service by the 
Chinese Emperor as an interpreter. 

In Bell's time western Europe was fasci¬ 
nated by China. The courts of kings and 
the houses of aristocrats were filling with 
real and bogus chinoiseries. A fantastic 
fairyland of myth had been embroidered on 
to the already embellished stories of return¬ 
ing mcrcliants. But no one could have been 
more observant, or more matter-of-fact and 
honest in his reporting, than John Bell. He 
describes in lucid aiid interesting detail the 
journey to China, of which a quite surpris¬ 
ing distance was covered by river ; and his 
picture of Pekin and the Chinese court is 
delightful and revealing. 

There are themes galore to savour: the 
export of Scots to the Russian service ; the 
Swedish officer prisoners-of-war in Siberia, 
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hiititkig, and ctvBtsfng die inliatN- 

tints with music, tdanqng and painting^ a 
Japanese at the Si Beteribiirg Academy^of 
Scjencesi and Simon Desnizlopi froiki die 
Universiry of Moscow a student at diie 
University of Glaj^ow; an English tanner 
on a technical assistance mission in Kazan, 
and a Frenchman teaching viucultiTre in 
Astrakhan. It is a pity that no one can now 
find the mammoth's tusk which, with much 
else, Bell brought back for his friend Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

The Sino-Russian border had been estab¬ 
lished on the Amur by treaty as early as 
1689; Russian settlement and rule had 
already penetrated across Siberia, financed 
by the fur trade. The CJiinesc lived their 
civilisation behind their Maginot-line of a 
wall, which explains why the Russian 
empire extends to the Pacific while the 
Chinese empire reaches no nearer to the 
Atlantic than Tibet. But all was then peace 
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and hospitality along the route, the Cossacks 
escorting more 10 hunt than to guard ; Peter 
the Great had feeling for the Chinese east 
despite his main preoccupation with open¬ 
ing a window on the west. 

“ Siberia is by no means so bad as is 
generally imagined. ...” “ These Tartars 
live in tents all the year. . . . This is 
the most ancient and pleasant manner of 
life. It is entertaining to hear them com¬ 
miserate those who arc confined to one place 
of abode and obliged to support themselves 
by labour which they reckon the greatest 
slavery." “ These Tartars write with brevity 
and perspicuity . . . , no tedious preambles 
nor disgusting repetitions which serve only 
to perplex the reader ”—a sin of which Bell 
is never guilty. Of the Chinese, “ . . . 
such a powerful people inclined to peace 
with all their neighbours and satisfied, as 
they seem, with their own dominions." 
“ The streets [in Pekin] arc the finest in the 
world. They are spacious, neat, and 
straight.** " We staid the whole day, and 
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mmy andttdemts • i'i ? 

0f Qftc ^ sifbsqrtbers tciHiia book in 
^e mirty; pee^ abd thuteen 
Ciifipb#i8, But whatever wmr cokmr of 
blood or eyes, buy and read it in this tm 
hundred and third year after its first publi¬ 
cation. 


Monarch Dcfeniled 

George IV: A Portrait 
By Joanna Richardson. 

Sidgmdt and Jackson. 423 pages 50s. 

During his lifetime George IV was one of 
the most violently criticised of English 
kings, 'i’o this day he remains a contro-i 
versial and highly complex figure, but ho 
docs not lack defenders, and even 
admirers. His latest biographer describes 
him as the “ xnosi accomplished King of 
England since Charles I.” So he wa$ in the 
sense that he was a discerning and generous 
patron of literature and the arts. Miss 
Richardson gets carried away when she 
describes him as a *‘ superbly creative king,** 
but he certainly fpstered and stimulated 
crcativencss in others. 

One might think that Cieorge IV's merits 
and achievements in this field had already 
been amply acknowledged. Miss Richard¬ 
son thinks otherwise. And to prove her 
point, she produces a series of anecdotes 
about famous (and not so famous) literary, 
artistic and scientific figures that are the 
best thing in her book. There is Sir Waller 
Scott searching for, and triumphantly find¬ 
ing, the Scottish regalia in Edinburgh 
castle ; Southey grumbling away at his un¬ 
expectedly arduous duties as p^t laureate; 
Jane Austen, politely but very firmly reject¬ 
ing the advice of the Prince Regent's libra¬ 
rian that she should turn her hand to 
historical romances. 

Miss Richardson docs not claim to have 
written a political study ; nor does she want 
simply to go over yet again the “ vagaries ’* 
of George's private life. But if she is really 
aiming, as she says she is, at a more |ust 
appreciation of his character and achieve¬ 
ments," she should not ooncentrate so 
heavily on the artistic side of his character. 
In fact she says quite enough—without 
adding anything ncw»—about his private 
life, but her refusal to try to probe at alt 
deeply the springs of his political oudook 
and relationships is an obvious gap. After 
all, George IV was throughout his life 
cither heir to the throne, or regent or king, 
and, moreover, at a time when the wishes 
and prejudices of the monarch were a very 
real factor in the politicians’ calculations. 
Maybe he was better fitted to patronise the 
arts than to play a difficult, exacting and 
ill-defined part on the country's political 
stage. But that was his primary job. And 
the political irresponsibility that he fre¬ 
quently showed, particularly when Prince 
of Wales and often when the country was in 
grave danger, cannot be wholly excused or 
explained by his relations with his father. 
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H ALLEN 

& UNWIN 

Edited by DONALD ROWAT 

The Ombudsman 

*a comparative international study of 
the whole subject ... a distinguished 
piece of editing, with 29 contributions 
from 13 countries, admirably translated 
fairly and lucidly presented.’ Daily 
Telegraph 50 s. 

C. K. ROWLEY 

TheBritiehMonopolies 

Commission 

The work and achievements of the 
Commission since it was established in 
1948 , providing an exceptionally clear 
analysis of the practical implications of 
monopoly legislatidti and control in 
Britain. 50 s. 

DAVID COOMBES 

The Member 
of Parliament and 
the Administration 

The case of the Select Committee on 
Nationalised ftulustries and the precedent 
it seems to have set in the relationship 
of backbench M.P.s with the executive. 

32 s. 

W. ARTHUR LEWIS 

Development Planning 

Since the end of the war nearly all of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America have 
produced ‘Development Plans’. Pro¬ 
fessor Lewis describes how a plan is 
made and what the chief snags are. 

Cloth 30 s. 

Paper (Unwin University Book) I8s. 

WALTER BIRMINGHAM 

Economics: 

An Introduction 

This introduction opens the way to 
further reading, but many readers will 
find that it has unexpectedly given them 
a firm grasp of the methods of economic 
analysis often only achieved from much 
weightier works. Cloth 20 s. 

Paper (Unwin University Book) 12 s. 6d. 

FRITZ-MACHLUP 

International 

Monetary 

Economics 

A carefully prepared collection of 
Professor Machlup’s papers on inter¬ 
national finance. The theme throughout 
the whole book is the balance of pay¬ 
ments question. C/otfi 35 s. 

Paper (Unwin University Book) 22 s. 

STEFAN POSSONY 

Lenin: The Compulsive 
Revolutionary 

The first biography to tie together much 
new material unearthed following 
World War 11 . 

’an excellent study which will become a 
classic in its field.* Weekly Scotstnan 

Illustrated 63 s. 

ROGER PETHYBRIDGE 

A History 

of Post War Russia 

Russian history from the closing stages 
of World War 11 up ic* the 22 nd Party 
Congress in 1961 covering both domes¬ 
tic and foreign policy and their influence 
on each other. Minerva Students" 
Handbook, Cloth 35 s. Paper 21 s. 

HUGO OSVALD 

The Earth 

Can Feed Us 

By surveying all the means at our dis¬ 
posal and gives some convincing answers 
to the problem of producing enough 
food for the world’s rapidly expanding 
population. 2 Is. 

B. E. V. SABINE 

A History 
of Income Tax 

‘Mr. Sabine is a serving lax inspector 
and he presents his material with all the 
love and care that the profession instils 
... it offers illumination to all tax 
payers, willing or otherwise.’ Sunday 
Times 40 s. 
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Litcnify Sorority 

Tbe Accents of Persuasioii: Charlotu 
Brontes Noveb 

By Robert Bernard Martin. 

I Faber. 188 pages. 30s. 

I Their Proper Sphere: A Sttufy of the 
; Bronte Sisters as Early ^Victorian Female 
I Novelists 

I By Inga-Stina Ewbank. 

I Edward Arnold, 239 pages. 35s. 

I The stranger-than-iiction life of the inmates 
I of Hawordi Parsonage, of which so many 
I records have been preserved, is in itself so 
I powerfully fascinating that it tempts any 
critic of the Bronte novels to consider them 
in biographical and psychological terms ; 
to puzzle out their genesis rather than to 
look at the finished artefact. Both Professor 
Martin and Mrs Ewl^ink have resolutely 
resisted this temptation. 

In “ Accents of Pcrsuasitm,” the four 
novels of Charlotte Bronte are subjected in 
turn to an essentially literary analysis. The 
account of “ Villettc ” is particularly inter¬ 
esting, for Mr Martin points out an almost 
Jamesian technique in the handling of L/icv 
Snowe, the unreliable narrator,” v'” ^ 

I mis judgments of the other characters form 
I an integral part of the book's development, 
j Charlotte regarded writing as her career in 
I a way that neither of her sisters lived to do. 

*rhis study certainly establishes the point 
I that she was no artless transcriber of per- 
j soual experience, but an author who 
I matured in craftsmanship as well as in 
understanding of life. 

i Mrs Ewbank’s book is longer and larger 
ill scope, for it considers the novels of all 
three sisters in the context of other female 
I writers of their time. There were plenty 
I of these, writing innocuous or improving or 
gossipy fiction ; but thev kept well within 
what the reading public and the critics con¬ 
sidered their “ proper sphere.” The Brontes 
did not. The novels of Acton, Ellis and 
Currer Bell were censured for coarseness 
even before it was known that their authors 
were women. They delineated scenes of 
! passion and brutal violence; they used 
forthright language ; they did not affect an 
ignorance of evil, though ±e purity and 
integrity of their own moral standards seem 
now so evident that we can scarcely credit 
the abuse hurled at their writings. 

Anne as well as Charlotte was explicitly 
feminist, in that she refused to make the 
expected womanly compromise wtttr rmh 
in order to preserve delicacy and decorum. 
A resolute moralist, she resented discrimina¬ 
tion against authors on the ground of sex: 
and Charlotte, according to Mrs Gaskell, 
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wu moct morUfied by praise mingled witb 
pfeudo-gtlknt aUuaions to her womanhood 
dun by aaual blame. Emily, as might be 
eaiuctra, pursued her way regardless of 
prejudices and conventions. Mrs Ewbank's 
chapter on “Wuthering Heightsis par¬ 
ticularly good. She discerns in the novel a 
moral structure that some critics have over¬ 
looked ; and in Emily Bronte she sees the 
one English novelist who answers to Coler¬ 
idge's definition of a poet, in that she pos¬ 
sesses **an imagination that creates, con¬ 
trols, reconciles and balances.. . 


City State 

The Government of Florence Under 
the Medici, 1434 to 1494 

By Nicolai Rubinstein. 

Oxford University Press, (Oxford-Warburg 
Studies.) 348 pages. 80s. 

The fifteenth-century Medici were private 
citizens of Florence, an aggressively repub¬ 
lican state which boasted a system of coun¬ 
cils and committees, rotating offices and 
elections by lot, lovingly designed to pre¬ 
vent despotism. Yci they were commonly 
regarded as the rulers of the city. Professor 
Rubinstein is the first to explain properly 
how this strange situation arose and per¬ 
sisted. The result is complicated, for the 
Florentine constitution baffled even close 
observers. “ This city is all upside down,” 
wrote the agent of the despot of Milan in 
1458, “ so that anyone who did not know 
their ways would suppose that revolution 
was imminent.” This was a year of crisis, 
but the Florentines lived normally in a state 
of stable instability. Cosimo dc’ Medici, 
who uniquely combined the advantages of 
being the world’s richest banVer and a 
master of self-effacing political subtlety, 
managed to control the system. It becomes 
increasingly clear that, in the fields of bank¬ 
ing and patronage, and now politics, he, 
rather than his grandson Lorenzo, deserved 
to be called Mai^nifico. But even he could 
not have done it without a broad support 
among the great famines: he was manipu¬ 
lating an oligarchy, not establishing a 
tyranny, and Professor Rubinstein is demon¬ 
strating not only Medici tactics but also the 
mechanism of a city state. The system 
which he operated involved a continual 
pressing of marginal political advantages by 
changes in electoral methods and commit¬ 
tee powers in the face of opposition that 
had plenty of outlets for expression. At his 
death after thirty years of work Florence 
was a little more oligarchical than it had 
been. The crises facing his son and grand¬ 
son encouraged them to push the same de¬ 
velopment farther. In 1494, however, when 
Piero de* Medici fled the city after bungling 
the situation caused by the French invasion, 
Florence was still very much a republic. 

It is not surprising that Professor Rubin¬ 
stein does not mention Brunelleschi or Bot¬ 
ticelli. He has also, however, surprisingly 
little to say about the politick philosophy 
of Machiavelli's intellectual forebears, about 
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the economic baaia of the Tuling cUsa, and 
the precocious state debt which bound them j 
together. Hi$ austere concentration on the 1 
details of constitutional politics leaves much ; 
of the political structure unexplained. But 
austerity has its reward. By limiting him¬ 
self 10 one question—how did the Medici 
do it ?—he has given the complete answer. ' 

* 

The Companion Guide to Florence 

By Eve Borsook 

CoUins. 416 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

Brunelleschi and Botticelli naturally appear 
at length in Miss Borsook's book, if not in ' 
Professor Rubinstein’s. But so, too, do 
Cosimo de’ Medici and other members of i 
that vast and extraordinary family. Miss 
Borsook must have bad some difficulty in 
writing this, the latest, addition to the • 
publisher’s excellent scries of “companion 
guides.” One goes to Florence primarily 
to look at the works of art that are in super¬ 
abundance in the city, rather than, as in 
the case of, say, Venice, to see the city 
itself. So a coherent narrative giving the 
sense of the place, in which descriptions of 
particular buildings or pictures arc skilfully 
interposed, is less appropriate. Instead, 
.Miss Borsook has listed, for the main dis¬ 
tricts of the city, the principal things to sec 
with brief notes about them (they arc 
Miirrci if of particular interest) ; then she ■ 
goes on to a narrative dcsciiptiou of the dis¬ 
trict itself, in which she writes more cx- 
tonsivelv about the works of art and also 
brings in the history of the city and its . 
prominent citizens. ! 

Inevitably this method makes the book 
less interesting to read than some of its 
companions in the series. But as a guide 
book it has their virtues; clear street maps ; 
opening times and entrance fees of ' 
museums ; and at the end “ practical infor¬ 
mation ” in the form of a list of hotels and 
pensions, restaurants (with a glossary of 
food terms), and establishments of all kinds 
—from banks and theatre agents to a child 
cire service and shops selling Morcniine 
specialities. 


Constable Oil Sketches 

By John Baskett. 

Barrie and Rockliff. 82 pages, including ' 
plates. 5 gns. 

The 32 plates in this anthology arc selected , 
from two of the finest collections of Con¬ 
stable’s oil sketehes: that at London’s Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum and that formed 
by Mr and Mrs Paul Mellon in Virginia. 
Constable was one of the first artists to 
exploit the use of spirit colours on paper fer ; 
rapid sketching from nature. He pa nted 1 
quickly and with a passion and energy that 
are iram:;diateJy communicated in this . 
medium. Despite some unfaithful colour 
reproduction, this is an exciting book of ! 
dramatic light and shade. There is a short 
bibliograpl^ai introductioit I 
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^ CAMBRIDGE 

The Nature of 
Economic Thought 

Selected Papers 1955-64 
6.1. S. Shackle 

A collection of 22 essays by 
Professor Shackle on various aspects 
of economic thought Including 
assessment of the importance of 
interest to the economy. 

505. r)et 

The British Building 
Industry 

Four Studies in Response and 
Resistance to Change 
Marian E. A. Bowley 
A detailed economic study of the 
British building industry from the 
Crystal Palace era to modern times 
in which Professor Bowley makes 
some ticnchanl and controveisial 
cntitisms. 

'The facts she marshnls are 
formidable.' The Listener 
705, net 

Occupation and Pay 
in Great Britain. 
1906-60 

G. G. C. Routh 

Dr Routh has analysed the 
changing size of ac:cupaTional 
classes and of Ihcir pay stiuciiae 
duiing tho peiiod 1906-60. 

Changes in the lelativc size of ihe 
Of.cupational classes arc related to 
Ihe t h.^ivjing indusUUil siiuctuio 
of iho Biilish oconomy find 
compared with those of some other 
counliies including the U.S.A. and 
USSR 
355 not 

Industrial Labour and 
Politics 

The Dynamics of the Labour 
Movements in Eastern Australia 
1900-21 

Ian Turner 

A now examination of some of the 
cruc lal quoGtions of Australian 
laboui politK u—The relation of the 
industnal and political wings of the 
labour movement, tho conflicts 
between Labour politicians and the 
extra-parliamentary organizations, 
and the pari played by the left-wing 
minorities in the movement. 
Published in Australia and New 
Zealand by the Australian National 
University 
52s. 6d. net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Batsford 


France 

a food and wine guide 

Pamela Vandyke Price 30s 

Written by the first Englishwoman to be made a 
'Gourmette' of the Commanderie du Bontemps 
du Mddoc et dee Graves, this is a gay and 
practical guide to France, to food and to wine. 
Wo one who cares about eating and drinking 
should visit France without a copy ' 

C/rf7 THE OBSERVER 


Greece 

Peter Sheldon 30s 

Peter Sheldon, who lives in Athens and is deeply 
road In all aspects of Greek life, culture and 
history, describes the places, many of them 
unfamiliar, which are most worth visiting. 
33 pages of photographs and maps. 

The Agricultural 
Revolution nso-isso 

J D Chambers and G E Mingay 45s 

*U8eful to those wanting an up-to-date and well 
written summary of expert opinion about the 
broad agricultural changes which occurred in 
England in the century after 1750.' 

THE ECONOMIST 


Russia 1917-1964 ' 

J N Westwood 25s ' 

I 

Dr Westwood's concentrated study embraces ' 
all aspects of Soviet history—whether political, , 
economic, military, social or cultural—from the 
Revolution of 1917 to the fall of Nikita Khrushchev 
In 1964. 

European and 
American i 

Snuff Boxes 1730-1830 1 

Clare Le Corbeillier 147s ! 

A coliector'hi manual in which the text is as ' 
important as the remarkable assembly of more 
than 700 photographs. Snuff boxes of every type 
and material are analysed and. where possible, 
the work of individual craftsmen and decorators > 
is identified and described. 

Prospectus avrtUebie on request. 


B T BATSFORD LTD 

4 Fitzhardinge Street London W1 


Iiitruder from the South 

The Adblcvcamit of WUliam Fatilkiier 
By Mfchsel MiUgSto. 

Constable. 356 pages. 45s. 

Like Joyce, Faulkner used the provincial to 
reveal the universal. Did he succeed as 
well ? For many people, Faulkner as a 
i^riter remains more southern than Joyce 
Irishl Bur Faulkner, who died in 1962^ 
would not have minded. He did not choose 
exile. He immersed himself in Oxford, 
Mississippi, and did not pretend to any 
detachment. As a result, whatever he ha.s 
to say about the human condition is buried 
in a heavy southern compost of incest, 
necrophily, castration and worse 
(“ Sanctuary ” is still a shocker). 

Professor Millgatc, chairman of the 
English Department at York University, 
Toronto, properly ranks Faulkner as one of 
the greatest novelists in the whole western 
tradition. He shows, for those who may 
have doubted it, that Faulkner was a tech¬ 
nically sophisticated craftsman, making 
carefully selected experiments. But he also 
reveals how Faulkner suffered from the 
uncertainty of the self-educated, as Joyce 
did not. If Faulkner’s great human themes 
arc unclear, it is not always the reader who 
is at fault. Here is Faulkner’s account of 
why “ The Sound and the Fury,” perhaps 
his greatest novel, came to be composed of 
four disconnected sections: 

fThaiJ I was still trying to icll one storv 
which moved me verv much and each time 
I failed, but 1 had pui so much anguish into 
it iliat 1 couldn't throw ii away, like tlu* 
mother that had four bad children, that she 
would have been better off if thev all had 
been etiniinaied. but she couldn't relinquish 
any ol them. And that's the reason I huM* 
the most tenderness for that book, bccaus'.’ 
it failed four rimes. 

Faulkner never did decide whether he 
was hrsi of all a writer or a Mississippian. 
In receiving the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1949, he allowed himself an artist's 
declaration of faith - that man would not 
only survive but that he would prevail. Yet 
he liked to pretend, as he told reporters in 
Rome, in 1956, that “ I am not a writer, 1 
am a peasant—<vcn if I do write books and 
people read them.'’ He spent a considerable 
time awav from Mississippi—a long series 
of stints in Hollywood in the forties and. 
in his later years, as round-the-world 
lecturer for the State Department, and as 
writer-in-residence at Harvard and the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. Yet in 1962 he dis¬ 
missed an invitation to dine at the White 
House with President and Mrs Kennedy as 
too far to go to cat with people he did not 
know. 

This book clears away many clouds. 
Faulkner drank heavily, enough to go into 
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hospital at times, but he could also abstata 
hercely when he was writing. ' As his 
brother said, ** No man could turn out the 
amount of Work Bill did and drink as modi 
as people claimed he did.” On the trouble¬ 
some issue of civil rights, his position can 
be judged from the fact that he alienated 
both sides. Northern liberals hated him for 
his moderation and especially for the state¬ 
ment (which he disowned) in an interview 
published in the Sunday Times in 1956, in 
which he was quoted as saying that if a 
fresh Civil War were to break out then he 
would fight for Mississippi against the 
United States even if it meant going out into 
the street and shooting Negroes.” And his 
white neighbours harassed him for saying 
that the white man must recognise that 
there will be no peace for him until he him¬ 
self has solved the dilemma.” 

Mr Millgatc has put together a fascinat¬ 
ing volume on Faulkner’s life, working 
habits, textual revisions and public state¬ 
ments. But although his book is a 
scholarly treasure house, it does not do 
enough to lay bare the great themes—the 
curse on the land, for example—which are 
missed by many who plunge into the 
Faulknerian swamps. 



National Gymnasiat Tokyo. 
Archtiectf Kenzo Tange. 


World Architecture 3 

Edited by John Donat. 

Studio Vista. 215 pages, including plates. 
84s. 

The third volume of this international 
annual is the first one to have a general 
theme, namely the relationship of art and 
science as they tneei in modem architecture, 
and the architect’s task of achieving 
balance and unity from these two elements 
in his work. The British section is topical: 
it shows how students of Cambridge Uni- 
versi^ School of Architecture dealt wi^ a 
bousing project involving industrialised 
building systems. 
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Cradle of Talent 

The Strand Magazine^ 1891-1950 
By Reginald Pound. 

ffeinemann. 200 pages, illustrated. 30s. 
Below the foundation stone of buildings put 
up some sixty years ago, it might have been 
a good idea to place a copy of the current 
number of the Sirand magazine. The 
golden age, with which latter-day sentimen¬ 
talists equate the brief and vulgar reign of 
Edward VII, was golden only in a few of its 
lesser facets; one of them was the fertility 
and the excellence of its short-story writing. 
And it was by the Strand that this particular 
talent was nurtured and in which it 
flourished. 

Perhaps it published no masterpieces in 
the stricter and more esiitcric definition of 
that word ; indeed, it would have gone 
against its own nature if it had. fhose 
middle-classes which Sir Alan Herbert in 
one of his verses called so eloquently on 
ihe Almighty to bless—or was it save ?— 
might well have adopted the cover of the 
old Strand as its banner and its symbol. 
Here, with a han.som cab drawn up by the 
corner of Burleigh Street, a newspaper boy 
crying his wares, and a general impression 
of commercial business and prosperity— 
with the towers of St Clement Danes and 
Si Mary-le-Srrand to remind the pros¬ 
perous merchant of the brief tribute due on 
Sunday mornings to values other than those 
of the counting house—an age that, below 
the surface, was boiling with social unrest 
could find a reassuring mirror. 

Even if the implications of the cover were 
destined to be deceptive, the contents within 
would seldom fail even the most optimistic 



*' Netta was still siitins inconsolable.** 
IFiom a story in the firM issue] 
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A Pilgrim’s fiiiide 

to ISRAEL 

PINCHAS E. LAPtDE 

I his: utiiiipiuM guide first provides a potiiical 
.ind economic -survey ol Israel and then give** lull i 
;ind pntciiciil iiil’omi.nion on cveiy aspcci ol 
UMjfisin. I'rom the t%a*II known shrines to Ihe 
i.ilcs ol exchange and fiicts ahout taking a car. 

///ns, Z\s 

Splendid Sisters 

ALAN MITCHELL 

Ihe eoiourrul history ol ihc Shaw Siivill I iiie‘. 
and iis is\o lanious passenger Imcrs. Ihc 
‘Sotiihcrn C ro s’ and ‘Norlhcin Star*, which 
hoib g** romul iHl world lour linU's a year. 

iHH\. ith . f otour. 25 V 

The 

Semi-Artificial Man 

HAROLD M. SCHMECK 

An exciting, accuialc. and up Ui-date; accouill for 
Ihc layman of the iicw' tcvhniqiics being 
developed in organ iraimplantation and ivphtce* 
mciil. ‘An engrossing account <»!’ devciopnwni 
in sjt.irc pail surgery.' HirtHuif^huin Mail, 21 \ 

British Commercial 
Institutions ord Edn > 

PETER F. PAYNE, M.Se, (Econ.) (*. I6s. 


V79 

SOC in France 

by M. K. r>, Poet 

The S|>ccial Operations I \ecuii\e was a secret 
Bniish ofgttni^ulion foimcd in 1V44) to cnctHirugc 
underground to HilliTs CicritMsny. 

This IS an acetMipt and analysis ofSOt's wo^k 
in 1 1 ante. The author has iisCd a w'calih i>f 
inhcial nuiU'nal, never hithertp uvatiubie, langtng 
from formal ofllcuil documcnls to pi lots’ rctHiirts 
of paractude drops and agents* messttgew scribbled 
under Ihc shadow of the Ctcsiapo. 

Illiisiraicd and wiih 4 coloured maps. 

'IIns vlulmnHe tun/ emhnitiwf! Moty , . * 

(I har^tmi Txening Standard 
{ ' t heie i\ im lads oj e\cih’inent am/ mspemr . . .* 

, the .ScoiNinan 45s. (4Hs. 3d.) 

i Basutoland 

h> Auslin ( Vrates 

{ In ibis latest xoliime in the C'orona 1 ihi.iiy 
Senes the aiiihor recounts liovx the li.isutho 
' nation was lounded dining the years when 
Tuiopc.ins til St arrived and when migrating 
populaiKMis fought each other for existence, lie 
describes the evolution frinn a pagan to a 
('hnsiian M>ciei.v, and the pidiiical iraiisU>rmi*th>n 
ol a tribe into a mtKlcrn state. 

'Mf i'onte\ has thne ati p,\ir//r’nf /oh . . .* 

The I lines l.iicraiy Supplcineut 20s. t21s.) 

^ Pin Ill hmrkrls in, fuilr at I'ifniitl laifs 

' f l'l•^ Jiiis It/ iitli'\ i',/nti Mihii'i I ') iirF huhIiiNf l•^lnl 
/Iff \ltiif\fi ^ Sifiinnifn Olfiir, pit A iM <>), AUumn 
//♦■//•<•«#; I'lai'iiii, 1 iiiniiin / i 1 

! dlSlSB 

piihliiHlMViis 4 mii W iiiiiihiiHfil tr^kin 

llir (vovffrnmml HotiUOiops m I .ihhIimi <nn*'i orarr* In 1*0 Bua 
S61. S,|..|| I-iliiiliiirKli. ( lUltaM, \lMnrlii>KU’r, 

Kiriiinittiiiiiii unil nr tfnnituli htMikwvll^r 


Harrap Books 


I RICHARD e. LiPSEY 

J An Introduction to Positive 
Economics 


t 


{ 


2nd Edition 

A completely revised and much enlarged 2nd edition ot the famous textbook 
will be available m August. 50s. 

Workbook and Study Guide 

with John A. Stilwell 

For the first time with a British Economics textbook a workbook and study 
guide is to bo published to accompany the basic text. August 15s. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH IN BRITAIN 

Edited by P. D. Henderson 

This book is important because it is one of the best available prose statements 
of the expansionist school of economic policy*. Financial Times 42s. 


WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 






m 
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PAUL EINZIG 

r,' 

k Textbook on 
Foreign Exchange 

The lirsl book to be bii&»cd on the 
postNvar system of foreign exchange 
as it operates in our days. 

Tt IS admirably up to date, and a 
useful guide book to present-day 
exchange markets." Erommiht 


LORD ROBBINS 

The University in 
the Modern Worid 

‘There is no one better equipped than 
Lord Robbiiis to sav significant 
things on these topics.' Lord James 
(Stitiday 1 inws) 30.y 


Studies in 
FoiMcs 


.t 

ioiTED BV 

•Richard rosk ’ 


^v\eiU>-ri\c important trrHcles o*\ 
inspects of British politics, reprinted 
from various jouriials. ‘Lrudilc and 
valuable." I Cita Jcuer {(iimrdian) 

' " 42s 


Memoirs of a 
New Man 

VMI.LIAM COORLR 

A iularums attd perceptive disseelioii 
■Oif‘ LsiablishiuciU life aUmg the 
Whitehall - 0\lV*rd a\is. 'Sharp and 
amusing,' RichaiJ I ssici (/.rrm/fv 
Siantlanl) 25 v 


MACMILLAH 


of its readers. Tlie number of writers who 
could be rcliM lipaa to tufi excii^gv 
well-written and original work k aatonish- 
ing. There was, of coiarse^ towering over 
all, the lean, intense figure of Sherlock 
Holmes—what a debt, incidentally, Conan 
Doyle and W. W. Jacobs owed to their 
illustrators, Sidney Paget and Will Owen— 
arAii, if at the particular time in question, 
Holmes happened to be at the bottom of 
• the Reichenbach falls, there was no short¬ 
age of writers to make up for the loss, 
H. Ci. Wells, Riplmg, Stanley Wepnm Can 
underrated man), Somerset Maugham, 
P. G. Wodchou&e, the Strand to him at 
this stage as much a natural home as the 
dear, departed Captain had been in his 
earlier days, Anthony Hope, Barry Pain, 
A. E. W. ^^son—and this by no means 
exhausts the list. Story-tellers all, and 
sound, dependable craftsmen. 

Mr Reginald Pound recounts the history 
of the magazine, its rise and fall, or rather 
its inevitable decline, foreshadowed first by 
the change in the format and the shrinking 
in size, with understanding and affection. 
He steers clear of the deeper gulfs of 
nostalgic regret, while, at the same lime, he 
makes it plain enough that the Strand was, 
indeed, something more than a popular 
magazine. And he does not forget that 
among its contributors and friends it 
I numbered Winston Churchill. 


. Mecca for the Young 

I Come Dancing Miss World 
' By Renoi Faidey. 

MurGihbon oml Kcc. iS ^ p.iges, illjsfrateclt 

: *Tliis ifi book ^ .whkh (hi nWs> i^terL-stirw 
I' things ^are to^ie rdad h<»weiy' dne fines. 1? 

is an account of the rise of the firm that 
: 'nun the popular Mqcc 4 dadee halla, whose 
' interests spread out from the catering bus^ 
ness in the thirties and are now moving on 
to ice rinks and bingo Halls. SkilfulW 
written in an easy, gossip-column style, weB 
sprinkled with fan^olis ntimeji and amusin| 
anecdotes, it will entertain thousands 
people who have enjoyed dancing in these 
halls and even more the devoted watchcfs 
on televi.sion of the “ Come Dancing con¬ 
tests promoted by Mecca. 

However, while this modpst hock mak^ 
no pretence to be cither a conventional busi¬ 
ness history, or a character study of the 
enterprising partners who s.till run Mecca, 
the serious reader vho takes an interest in 
contemporary British culture (with a smill 
c'. will nonetheless he fascinated by it. 

! “ Public dance halls had always been raw, 
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rough and dirty says the author; the 
partners 

had to wipe out the old impressibn of dance 
halls and prove thc^ could make them places 
for healthy recreation where it was safe for 
ordinary boys and girls to meet and enjoy 
themsehres. 

Allowing for pardonable exaggeration, this 
is more or less what they did, and the fact 
that they could do k Indicates a significant 
change in social mores in the last two 
decays. The corruption of the young by 
greater leisure and affluence is an all too 
common theme of discussion nowadays ; the 
transformation of the dance-hall industry is 
one concrete illustration of rising standards 
of public behaviour. The half-million ball¬ 
room dancers a week demand for their 
strenuous pastime not only music and 
glamorous decor and a bar, but also cleanli¬ 
ness and courteous service and good order ; 
and improved amenities are matched by 
better manners. The relatively new free¬ 
dom of both sexes to meet and mix socially 
with strangers in some dignity and indepen¬ 
dence in the now scmi-fomialised rituals of 
dance-hall etiquette is a phenomenon 
worthy of notice, a notable triumph for 
respectability which grey heads should be 
the first to appreciate. 

While commercial interests have exploited 
these changing atthudes they have also 
helped to promote rhem. The care and 
skill that Mecca management has shown in 
meeting the needs of different kinds of 
customer are well illustrated in two con¬ 
trasting chapters. One describes the CtIc 
dc Paris, famous, fashionable and liable to 
unannounced visits from royalty. The other 
deals with the notorious Paraukount dance 
hall in Tottenham Court Road, in the days 
when colour prejudice threatened nightly 
violence and was nightly overruled. The 
Mecca partners,on this evidence, performed 
valuable services to their public—a public 
that has exceptionally well rew'ardcdj,t(>em. 

Stage Struck 

In Various Directions : A Vicci of Thj jrc 
By Tyrone Guthrie. 

Michael Joseph, 22t pages. \5s. 

Tyrone Guthrie’s view of the thv.atre 
is clear and’ whole, though it is expressed 
rather in dribs and drabs. It is a collection 
of essays on the theatre with notes on other 
public pleasures such as football at Man¬ 
chester, brass bands at Bolton, dog racini^ 
boxing—but chiefly of course his beloved an 
and craft of the theatre, especially from the 
director's point of view. It is a mid-Atlantic 
view, switching from the Weakness of “ the 
Methodto the difference between 
Broadway, so called, and Shaftesbury 
Avenue, from Shakespeare’s hidden motives 
to Thornton Wilder’s displayed symbolism. 
On the Shakespearean theme it is surely a 
little naive of Sir Tyrone to spend so much 
space on proving ’* that the Merchant of 
Venice is not Shylpck but Antonio. Who 
had ever supposed otherwise ? It leads into 
a good technical dissertation on how to 
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build m Amxm in tht trial soenc. Samc- 
thtng Of die saine applies to Julius Caesar, 
in which Caesa^ is a minor character, killed , 
halfway drpiiigh. Qo thi8» Sir Tyrone ' 
meditaaea ab(W the difference between 
theme end plot and on Shakespeare's habit 
of resolving tragedy by violent action—of 
course, that was not his own idea and was 
Certainly what the public, from courtiers 
to groundlings, wanted. 

In a chapter of self-portraiture Mr 
Guthrie tells how be was stage struck, as 
they say, from eariy days, perhaps in a 
hereditary way for he shares a common 
grea<r<^grandfather, the nineteenth century 
Irish aaor, Tyrone Power, with the late film 
star of the same name. It did nci seem to 
do him much good and his first offer of 
a job came front J. B. Fagan. He was 
invited to join th: company at /5 a week 
and, even more exciting, his first part was 
the showy leading one of Captain Shotover. 
After a display of amateur dramatics at the 
first rehearsal, Fagan said it had all been a 
great mistake (his) and took back the part. 
Young Guthrie could swy and sweep floors, 
pack costumes, clean the lavatories. He 
did, and when he gave up thoughts of 
acting never locked back. Some theatre 
people are not so frank about the way they 
began. 1 

Asians At Home 

Asia, Gods and Cities : to Tokyo 

By George Woodcock. 

Faber. 340 pages, illusiraicd. 36s. i 

Most travel books arc somedung: political, 
sociological, historical, antl^pologicaJ. 
This one is impressionistic. Mr Woodcock 
and his wife undertook a rather bizarre 
journey through some of Asia, beginning 
surprisingly at Aden, then to Pakistan, 
Malaya, Thailand, Cambodia, Hong Kong, 
Macao and Japan. They stopped at one 
point for Mr Woodcock to deliver a 
lecture on Orwell in Delhi. 

The producticn of the bi’ok loaves much 
to be desired. Mrs Woodcock was photo¬ 
grapher to the expedition and her photo¬ 
graphs do her credit. But they arc 
maddeningly captioned as there is no map 
as a guide. The only map in the bw^ 
would shame a primary school child. It is 
a vague outline of the whole of Arabia and 
Aria containing 2i place names and 10 
names of countries. A well-trained goriUa | 
with a piece of charcoal could do better 
than this ; surely a good map is a first 
essential in a travel b<^. 

According to the dustcover, Mr Wood¬ 
cock's observations ** rapge over social and . 
racial relatkMis, art and architecture, the 
historical past and the political present.” 
WcU, they do, but pretty much “ over ” ; ' 
he does not really come to grips with any of , 
these. But what he does achieve, through 
his acute powers of observation and con¬ 
siderable narraiive capability, is a vivid 
domestic picture of the places and their 
inhabitants. The everyday lives of the 
people aie lied to iheir religious back- 
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STEEN 


Looking Glass 

AiJ Aut,oV)io;4r.>pI).v' 

BoaK' Sorirlu Choice 





*prcor(t,s the ^trvrni'if'H, the py)!]n(\lV'inis (uui (?/ 

fin- fife . . . nw-nTUoiifilti pfuvtivc in covresrlnff the 
etnottoufi that ptopJe amt pkirrfi huec evoked fw her.* 

John Leiinmnn: hitnday TBLKoaAm 
‘VV,f' tu o sides oi autohioffraph}i arc beauUtutlu knitted 
ioucihot' the personal and the public, inner and outer 
events, the world and the self, A handsome book, like its 
muuf iUns!rations.* Qui^ly; tjik uoARniAN 

'rowctfvl vvocaiions of Paris and Spain between the 
wan . . . an atHfricious eye Jot the Inman papennt.* 

mi-. TIMTCB I/lTKIlAltY HUTTLIfMKNT 




LTCROLT 

Author of laAMiURD KJNonoa 

TOUN KL. niOMAR TRLKORD, etc. This Wiok IB R complet© hifttory of balloons and of 
IV|ui HgiVAtiailtw* Intrepid men who flow la thorn. Like all sU>t'ies of 

ffllV mriVlivIlMa hioh pndciivour it 1 h heroic. somet imeR iTaglo. and 
A WBtoryofBalloonlnfi: 178Jl-ltK)3 often wildly funny. illuBtrated. 45s 


HOKSE UTITUDES 
Keith Walker 


*This is comedy with a dangerous ddpo. The dialopue Is 
so ii/cUKe you can hear it talhing off the page.* 

nm OUARDUN 

*SpU‘iididiu funny. The talk and the aiiitudes are Just 
TKfhi, and (he action fast.' 

TUr; TTMKR LITKRABY SniTLRMFRT 21s 


DISORDERLY HOUSE 
Stuart Lander 


* h'luiaonm, and certainly inten.seln sKilfui, 4 hit, I 
thlnh !' P N Furliank ; 'i jjk obhkrvigu 

'Witty, snhife and fierce.' 

Ai-t hiir CaMer>MHVsha1]; financial times 2]» 


THE FIELD or SIGHING 
Deiidd Camenm 


•A vern moving book. It'.s the story of a boy growing up, 
and I think it is Jit to stand beside Gavin MatmlVs 
House of h'lrw.' Jack Hoime; riLAHOOWXvamNOmasUOo 


THE REGIONAL CRT 

An Anglo-A*mrican Oiscumm 
of Metropolitan Planning 
Edit ed by DEREK SENIOR 


The rerortl of a seminar, Rponsored by the Ditchloy 
Foundation, at which leaders of the professions 
concerned on both sides of the Atlantic examined the 
Hiruoture and fondtloning of the urban region. The 
book contains muoh material that is new, and not 
easily available. 42s. 
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ground: the Moslem PakisUnis and 
Malays and Buddhist Thais Nsnd Cam- 
hodllfat^, tbe dfMs of weatiHn! i<^ on the 
copies of Hong Kong and Macao, ending 
witl| the unique religious situation of 
Jap^, which makes the Japanese so 
dift^eot from other oriental peoples. But 
this js too cut and dried. VThat Mr Wood¬ 
cock docs is to give his readers lively im- 
preiiions, and to leave them to employ their 
own sleight of hand to shuffle the cards into 
a neat pack. Here are some of the 
impressions: minute and delicious dcscrip- 
tioha of food throughout the book, 
especially Japan, though a dictionary is 
needed often for the ingredients ; a very 
interesting impression of the freedom 
of mind of the people of Thailand thanks 
to their being about the onlv oriental 
country to avoid colonisation ; a groat 
feeUng of natural beauty, sky and cloud 
effects, heat (and cold; and Morins ; every 
now and then (but not often enough) good 
architectural descriptions ; and a definite 
deebitm in the mind of this reviewer never 
to go to Chittagong, a depressing, dirty, 
urban slum, devoid of all charm, with an 
account of the best room in the best hotel 
that leaves the reader scratching. 



.Study for the IleaJ of “ 7 .<*da” ; 15^0 


Michelangelo Drawings 

By Ludwig (ioldscheider. 

Pheddon Prc\s. 212 pages, including plates. 
57s. 6d. 

Moat of the great cartoons of the Renais- 
.sance have been lost, including Micbel- 
angdjo’s famous Battle of Cascina or the 
Bathers, as it is sometimes called. But a 
considerable number of his drawings, 
studies and sketches have been preserved. 
The British Museum alone has some $6 of 
them ; the Casa Buotiarotti in Florence an 
even greater number Since 1951, when 
the previous edition of rhts book appeared. 
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many books and articles about Michel¬ 
angelo’s drawings hay^* been puhlbhcd. 
Freih evidence has caused Mr Gdidsebei^r 
to toconatder his chronblogy end alter his 
selection of thawings—but not to take back 
any of the attributions made in the first 
edition. Inevitably, some favourites will be 
missed among the selection of nearly 130 
drawings—for instance, the portrait of 
Andrea Quaratesi. But this is a great feast; 
it includes nude studies for the Battle car¬ 
toon and for the decorations of the Sistine 
Chapel, as well as many presentation draw¬ 
ings. There is a scholarly catalogue and 
bibliography ; unfortunately, the introduc¬ 
tion suffers from stilted translation and is 
soincwhat disjointed. 


Strange Company 

Poets of Reality : Six Twentieth Century 
Writers. 

By J. flillis Miller. 

Ilurvurd Ihiiversitv Press. London : Oxfotd 
University Press. 379 pages. 48s. 

This is a difficult book to digest as a whole, 
though each chapter, taken as an entity, 
tommands admiration ; and, indeed, each 
chapter could stand alone as a sensitive and 
I borough exploration of whichever writer is 
under discussion. Professor Hillis Miller 
takes sijr important writers of the twentieth 
century, all users of the English language 
though not one of them a born Englishman, 
who seem to him to have contributed to 
what he calls “ the poetry of reality.” 
(Conrad wins his place among the poets by 
viiiuc of the intensity of his imagination 
and his power to convey in concrete terms 
the nihilism at the heart of modern culture. 
The others—Yeats, Eliot, Dylan Thomas, 
Wallace Stevens and William Carlos Wil¬ 
liams—arc exhibited as travellers from some 
kind of nihilistic position to an affirmation 
of the overwhelming value of the actual, 
living, intensely experienced moment. Each 
has entered a domain of reality, common to 
many piHntcrs as well as poets, philosophers 
and critics of this century: a domain char¬ 
acterised by immediacy, lack of depth, 
avoidance of all that is transcendent ; one in 
which meanings arc not made explicit, but 
inhere in w'hai embodies them. In the work 
of the five poets he has chosen. Professor 
Miller claims that 

Reality comes 10 he present to the senses, 
present to the mind which possesses it 
through the senses, nnd nresetit in the words 
of the poem which ratify this possession. 

To demonstrate all this necessitates a 
great deal of argument conducted in abstract 
terms ; but fortunately this critic pays very 
close attention to the literary texts that he 
examines. He reads them with imaginative 
penetration and sympathy, and illuminates 
them for his readers. He brilliantly justifies, 
for instance, Dylan Thomas’s imperious 
manipulations of the English language. This 
poet's world, he suggests, is ' 

primarily verbal^ not substantial, ^ world in 
winch iioihuig can mtiiuntm for longer than 
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an instant a motionless identity. In such a 
universe, things are what thc^ do. . , . Fbr 
Thonyisi, a noun does not come into existence 
until it lias been, linked to a verb expressing 
a vital activity, and then modified by an 
adjective which is a traospoaed verb, or by 
another noun which has been given a verbal 
aspect. The effect is an explosion of activity, 
III which all these linguistic forms co-operate. 

The later work of Wdliam Carlos Williams 
represents, for Professor Hillis Miller, the 
climax of the poetry of immanence, as it 
has so far devdoped in this century. It 
exposes ” the radiant gist hidden every¬ 
where.” Everything that exists, however 
sordid, delights the poet by the very fact of 
its individuality. We have met this before, 
surely, in the writings of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins? His name is seldom mentioned 
in this book, but his practice and theories 
seem very relevant. 

The constant reference to the texts of the 
chosen authors goes a long way to redeem 
this book from philosophical pretentious¬ 
ness ; but one may question the value of 
grouping together under one slogan poets 
whose gifts and preoccupations were, in 
many respects, so notably unlike, (ieneral 
labels soon turn out to be misleading, if not 
meaningless. 


The Coming Sunrise 

The First Battle of Britain, 1917-1918 

By Raymond H. Fredette. 

Cassell 289 pages, illustrated. 36s, 

If the ” Zepps ” are ignored, the Gethas and 
R-Gianis of the “ England Squadron,” 
which raided London and the south-east in 
1917**8, were the pioneers of strategic air 
bombardment, in the narrow sense that they 
were the first. But in the wider sen,se that 
these raids were based on no firm strategic 
or tactical doctrines, even this limited claim 
is shaky. Like all pioneers, these airmen, 
halfheartedly backed by the military powers- 
that-be, were feeling their way, sn engrossed 
with the practice as to have little lirne for 
theory. 

'Lhese were nuisance raids, with the 
squadron dropping fewer bombs in a single 
raid than one Lancaster carried over Ger¬ 
many in 1944. Nevertheless, ibis squadron 
experimented with the big bomb of its day, 
with fireoising attacks and, largely be¬ 
cause of the ambitions of one commander, 
Klcine, with round-the-clock bombing. And, 
because of their novelty, the raids had a 
psychological effect out of all proportion to 
the physical damage they caused. They 
can be said to be the proximate cause of 
the establishment in this country of a 
reasonably successful defensive system of 
rudimentary ground cohtrol and air inter¬ 
ception, of the formation of the Royal Air 
Force as a separate service and of the crea¬ 
tion of Trenebard’s Independent Air Force 
in France, whose only but largely untried 
raison d*etre was the strategic bombing of 
Germany. 

From these small seeds grew the fear of 
air attacks that helped to condition military 
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The Last Battle 

Comaiiiis Ryan 

Autfwr a/ The Longest Day 


Now hooding the Nost-Sollor 
List the full Russian story of the 
Fall of Berlin told for the first time. 

‘Alive with a fascination which 
puts it among the best writings the 
Second World War has engendered’ 

SPECTATOR 

‘I simply could not put it down... 

] have seldom read a book which 
gripped me more’ lord boothby 

*A major achievement in every 

respect... narrative skill, a grasp 
of stratc^ and wealth of facts make 
an irresistible combination* 

OXFORD MAIL Illustrated 45s 
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GUSm I. WETTER 

Soviet Ideology Today 

. a most admirable work on 
dialectical and historical materialism as 
it is interpreted in the Soviet Union 
today . . . the exposition is of 
exceptional clarity and fairness ... a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
communism.' 

Trofvssth' LeouNrd Schapiro, 35s. 


T.N.Tunmo 

Nigeria and Elective 
Representation 

This is a survey of the development of 
cicctonii represcnialiori in Nigeria in 
the years 1923-1947. 35,v. 


c.?.Tramm 

A Concise History of 
East Asia 

This is a comprehensive and 
fuscirtating history of China, Japan and 
the South-L:ast Asian countries by the 
author of China: A Short Cultural 
Hisuny and Rerolufiott in China. 

This starts with the earliest 
recorded historical evidence and goes 
up to the immediate post-war 
pe*'iod, 42^, 

SnON KVZNETS 

Economic Growth and 
Structure 

The twelve studies in this book arc not 
only essential reading for students of 
economics but will be of the greatest 
interest to all those concerned with the 
broad problems of economic change 
and development. 35.v. 

ROBERT PDfKER 

English Hospital Statistics 

This important work contains the 
results of detailed rcseurch in hospital 
Statistics from 1861-1938. 35 v. 


BUSINESS 

AND MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

The South-Western Publishing Company of Cincinnati is one of the world's leading specialist publishers in the field of 
business educatioif. Edward Arnold is marketing this distinguished list of books in Britain and the Commonwoalthi and 
countries outside the American continents. 

The general level of the series centres around Diploma and Degree courses and contains essential reading for students 
taking such courses. Those in industry and commerce aspiring to senior management posts and possibly taking short or 
part-time courses will find the series invaluable. 

The hooks are classified into the following categories: 

(A) THE INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT SERIES 

A paperback serias at kaanly compatitiva prices coitiaining texts svlth a direct bearing upan courses in business and management In BrNaln ppd this' 
Cemmonwaalth. 

(B) SELECTED READINGS 

Hardback boeka of importance for the library, supplementary or background reading. These books are of proven quality in Ike U.S.A. 

(C) CLASSIFIED LIST 

Important books published by South-Western and obtainable through Edward Arnold but of a highly specialist nature outalda tko U.S.A* 

INSTRUCTORS' MANUALS f ' 

For most books in category (A), and some in (B), there ais relating Instructors' i SIICO THIS COUPON To Rdward Arnold (Publlahors) Ltd., 

Manuals, and in some cases Achievement Tests and Students' Check Sheets. * 41 Maddox Streot, London, W.l. 

These are all available separately. J Please send your catalogue on 

Moat maior booksellers will be found to carry stocks of books listed in (A) and I pygifiiESS AND MANAGEMENT STIfOlBS to 
(B) above, and arrangements exist for inspection by lecturers and responsible | 
authorities. | 

I 
I 

I 


A CATALOGUE 

containing full dotalls of the seriee is obtainable from Edward Arnold. 
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Ommommaltb ani 
lattraatloaal Library _ 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN ENGINEERING 

A. Marsh, Senior Research Fellow in Industrial 
Relations, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 
386 pages 30s. / $5.00 

WORK MEASUREMENT 
AND COST CONTROL 

C.F. Graham, Head of Work Study Training, 
Reed Development Services Ltd. 

228 pages 17s. Od./$2.95 

THE PROBLEM OF 
TRANSPORT 

C« H. Sharp, Senior Lecturer in Statistics, City of 
Birmingham College of Commerce 
20$ pages 21s./$4.50 

BRITISH TRADE 
UNIONS TODAY 

C* Jenkins and J. E. Mortimer 

128 pages 12s. 6d./$2.45 

INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 

H, G. Hunt, Principal Lecturer, Royal College of 
Advanced Technology. Salford 
236 pages 21s./$3.95 

PERGA MON PRESS 

Haadington Hill Hall, Oaford 


Statistics for 
Business 

L. J. Hoiman 22s 6d 

A basic understanding of the elements of 
statistics is nowadays taken for granted in all 
educated people. Written in narrative rather 
than textbook style, the aim of this book is to 
guide the reader easily and painlessly 
through the statistical maze. No real 
knowledge of mathematics is assumed, 
though the ability to contend with some 
algebra is useful. 

Company Law 


Konnoth Smith and 

Donis J. Koanan 30s net 

This intelligent and comprehensive guide to 
company law, by the authors of the highly 
successful English Law and Essentials of 
Morcantik Law, completes a trio designed 
for students taking intermediate and final 
examinations of the various professional 
bodies* A distinctive feature of the book is 
the printing of extended summaries of cases, 
which are segregated in an appendix, 
numbered consecutively and referred to in 
the text by name and number. 


from all booksellers 

PITMAN PARKER STREET, W.C.2 
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and political thinking in the 19308 and the 
acceptance by the British and Ainericaa air 
forces of the theories of Douhet and Mit- 
; chell that the bombers would get through. 
J Ironically, the theory of strategic air bom- 
I bardment never flowered .so proliferously, 
i or so terribly, in Germany as in Britain. 

; As a result, the Germans, who had created 
' ihe multi-engined Gothas and the even 
mord monstrous R-Giants, failed, unlike the 
! British and Americans, to develop the four 
I engined bomber. And, perhaps, for the 
1939-45 war the Germans were right and 
I the Allies wrong in not putting so many 
I bombs in one basket. 

I On the basis of the detailed records that 
I survived the Allied bombing attacks and 
i with the help of some unusual air photo- 
I graphs, Major Fredette has described and 
! analysed these early beginnings in an in¬ 
teresting and readable way. His book is 
I neatly rounded off by a thoughtful after- 
I word from Sir John Slessor. Major 
Fredette quotes one cf the minor prophets 
of air warfare, Lord Montagu cf Beaulieu, 
as saying in 1916: ''A new day is dawning, 
but the clouds are blood-red over the 
coming sunrise.” How right, though few 
thought so at the time, Lord Montagu was. 

Nature into Art 

Studies in Landscape Design, Volume 11 . 
By G. A. Jcllicoe. 

Oxford University Press. 142 pages. 50s. 

English Landscaping and Literature, 
1360-1840. 

By Edward Malins. 

Oxford University Press. 200 pages. 42s. 

Anyone who does not know what there is 
in common between a heap of sand in a 
Buddhist temple in Japan and a clump of 
trees in an English meadow should read 
both these books. In his history of the great 
period of English landscaping Mr \^lins 
places neatly in its political and literary 
setting, the moment when the English 
landscape-makers turned with eagerness 
to the newly discovered naturalism of 
the Chinese school, so different from the 
rigid grandeur of Le N6tre. Mr Jellicoe, 
who writes and thinks with style and verve, 
includes in his brief collection of essays an 
intriguing account of the contemplative 
sand gardens of Kyoto. From Buddhist 
contemplation to dons* delectation; in 
another essay Mr Jellicoe describes how 
Christ Church Meadow became the 
enclosed oasis it now is, and how he him¬ 
self proposes to slice it across the middle 
with a sunken motorway in a manner that 
he makes seem remarkably painless. 

Landscape desigi^rs today are much 
concerned with msddng large artefacts, like 
motorways and atomic power stations, fit 
naturally '* imo the existing scene. This 
I is the opposite aim to that of the land- 
I scapers of Mr Malins’s book, who made 
I nature itself their artefact. We who enjoy 
: what remains of the mature fruits of their 
I art are witnesses to its sensitivity and skill. 
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for much that tbciy created now correa p onds 
to our idea of unadorned ** nature.** 

The varioua scImx^s of eighteenth century 
landscape design aimed at creating an 
environment that would not only express 
their cwn philosophical and aesthetic 
theories, but would condition die thoughts 
and feelings of those who Eved in it. Jane 
Austin’s heroines provide examples of 
willing victims to this conditioning ; Mr 
Malins goes to some length to prove Jane 
herself a supporter of the picturesque, and 
opposed to the more gre^ose taste of 
H^phrey Repton, as admired in “ Mans¬ 
field Park ** by the profligate Henry 
Crawford. 

Since his ground has been well covered 
before in its many details, it would have 
been better if Mr Malins had varied his 
pace for the sake of the general reader. 
But his swift, allusive narrative is worth the 
effort required to follow it, and builds up 
to impressive effect when describing the 
Pope, Kent and Burlington circic, to whom 
landscape was indeed a synthesis of all the 
arts. 



Celebrating Confucius's birthday. 


The History of World Religions 
By Katharine Savage. 

Bodley Head. 268 pages. 21s. 

Mrs Savage's books are written primarily for 
young people. In producing a ** History of 
World Religions ** she must therefore have 
been faced with some difficulty: how to 
give an adequate and unbiased account of 
them all that would not offend the Chris¬ 
tian susceptibilities of most of her readers' 
parents and teachers; or, to put it the other 
way round, how to avoid overweighting her 
history with the rise and spread of Chris¬ 
tianity. In the event she has triumphed 
over this difficulty and written a simple, 
easy-to-read narrative that will surely offend 
no one but should open many of her 
readers’ eyes to the similarities between reli¬ 
gions which she exposes without underlin¬ 
ing—for instance, the resemblance of the 
ritual of the tea ceremony in Japan to that 
of the Christian communion service. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF _ 

As Britain's seamen^s strike zvent into its second week^ Mr Wilson 
declared a state of emergency. But the pound held steady and the London 
stock market actually rose. 

Wal! Street came up a bit on better news from the car makers. 

On Thursday the rait link between Zambia and Rhodesia was broken 
and copper supplies disiupted. 

Lufthansa's decision to place a £21 million order for ** jumbo Jets with the 
American Boeing company makes the future of Concord look even less secure, 

America's giant IBM corporation has arranged a $.J5 million 4-^year 
line of credit with 14 American banks in Europe as an alternative to raising 
funds for its overseas operatUms on the international homi market. 


GERMANY TRAILS THE SIX 

Growth in the common market as can demand have boosted steel 


a whole accelerated in the closing 
months of 1965 and the early 
months of 1966. The Commission 
is sticking to its estimate that the 
increase in the community's real 
GNP this year could be 4 i %. Ex¬ 
port demand remains strong. And 
internal demand is also rising 
slightly faster than it did last year. 
While private investment remains 
disappointingly modest, stock¬ 
building and, above all, consumers’ 
spending arc rising more briskly. 
But the pace will have to be sus¬ 
tained by re-expansion in France 
and Italy. For it now looks in¬ 
creasingly likely that the market’s 
other giant, Germany, will come 
very low this year in the com¬ 
munity growth league. 


France 

Re-expansion is gaining momen¬ 
tum. CoAsumcr spending is now 
rising much more vigorously. Pri¬ 
vate investment has definitely be¬ 
gun to revive—and the compro¬ 
mise worked out in Brussels in 
mid-May on the future shape of 
the common market should impart 
an additional fillip. Exports re¬ 
main strong, although the pace of 
the advance has moderated some¬ 
what. Unemployment is falling, 
the rise in output accelerating. 
Industrial production in .March 
was up 10% on last year. 

Some industries still lag ; electrical 
engineering and housing are major 
exceptions to the general recovery. 
Domestic appliances, too, remain 
sluggish and dealers’ stocks are 
still tending to rise. But the metal 
products industries as a whole are 
doing very nicely. Higher car pro¬ 
duction at home and strong Ameri- 


output. Precision engineering and 
machine tools have chalked up 
good produaion gains. So have 
the paper and cardboard com¬ 
panies. M. Debra’s forecasters at 
the Ministry of Finance now think 
that real GNP could rise by as 
much as 5% this year. And further 
help to industry to ensure the gain 
is being considered. 

Re-expansion has not upset the 
balance gained at the price of 18 
months of stagnation under M. 
Giscard d’Estaing’s stabilisation 
policy. Vestiges of that policy re¬ 
main. TTie government has no 
intention of giving up price con¬ 
trols yet. Actual price increases 
remain moderate; the Rue de 
Rivoli expects no more than a 2J % 
inflation again this year. True, rc- 
expansion has contributed to a 
considerable deterioration in 
France’s trade balance. But that 
the country can easily alTord. 
Unless the present wave of strikes 
proves more than a passing affair, 
the outlook for French industry 
looks rosy well into 1967. 


Italy 

Recovery here, too, is proceeding. 
Industrial production has been 
running 8% above last year’s 
levels. The automobile and petro¬ 
chemical industries are leading the 
advance and production in hfcavy 
equipment, textiles and some other 
sectors has also picked up. But 
there is still a lot of ground to be 
made up. Shadows of the reces¬ 
sion linger : the housing crisis, 
under-utilisation of capacity, slug¬ 
gish private investment. Higher 
output has come almost entirely 
from improved productivity. Aside 




Excluding the food, dunk endiohecco mdinift s 
in rdmmon market countries and construction 
in all countries 


from seasonal variations, unem¬ 
ployment has slipped only slightly 
and a large majority of Italian 
businessmen still claim that they 
could raise output further without 
hiring additional labour or buying 
new equipment. However, the de¬ 
cline in the total labour force may 
have come to an end. 

Wages have risen only slowly in 
the early months of 1966 and the 
pace of retail price rises has 
tapered off to an annual rate di 
about 3%. But wholesale prices, 
stable last year, are now rising 
gently. As in France, recovery at 
home and higher world commodity 
prices have also weakened Italy’s 
trade balance. Nonetheless, the 
country still enjoyed a very large 
surplus on current account in the 
opening months of 1966, despite 
seasonally low tourist receipts. 
The fall in the country’s reserves 
has reflected pressure by the Bank 





of Italy on the commercial banks 
to reduce their indebtedness 
abroad, not a rc-cmcrgcncc of 
basic payments difliii4*ltics. 

Belgium 

The economy remains finely 
balanced but there are some tenta¬ 
tive signs of greater strength. 

Consumer spending is still in 
something of a trough after a wave 
of spending at the end of last year 
in anticipation of hikes in indirect 
taxes. But exports remain strong. 
And while output of ihc collieries 
and the building industry has con¬ 
tinued to weaken, production of 
.the country's other industries in 
the first quarter of this year was 
3.6/.. up on the same period in 
1965. The chemical and auto¬ 
mobile industries did especially 
well. The earlier casing of the 
labour market may have come to 
an end. With few exceptions, in¬ 
dustry is faced with considerable 
labour shortages. Wholesale 
prices and imports are rising. 

The earlier slow-down in domestic 
economic activity did not break 
the country’s wage-price spiral. 
Higher indirect taxes and excep¬ 
tional rises in food prices gave an 
additional push to the rapid rise 
of consumer prices in the early 
months of 19^6. The rise in April 
triggered off automatic increases 
in wages under Belgium’s almost 
universal sliding scale agreements 
for the second time this year. 
Moreover, the government’s 
budget dilemma still overhangs the 
capital market. Belgium is not out 
of the wood yet. 
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Germany 

Signs are multiplying that the 
bounce has gone out of Germany’s 
expansion. Growth rates have 
slowed. Total industrial produc¬ 
tion was im 2]% on 12 months 
ago in the nrst quarter of the year. 
Good weather helped the output 
of the construction industry to 
bound Production of con¬ 
sumer goods was up 5 . But out¬ 

put of capita] goods was actually 
down, by just under 1%. 
Consumer demand remains buoy¬ 
ant, rising at a rate of 8 .0 a year. 
Moreover, exports have been pick¬ 
ing up, particularly to France and 
It^y. But government spending 
has been cut back. The credit 
squeeze ha$ clearly begun to bite 
on private investment and an ex¬ 
pected 6^ o-plus rise in wages could 
trim profit margins furdier. A 
survey by the Munich Konjunktur 
Institute pointed to a rise of only 
5% in nominal terms in private 
investment this year ; on past ex¬ 
perience that is likely to mean an 
actual fall in real terms. Unem¬ 
ployment is still declining—but so 
now are the number of unfilled 
vacancies and the hours of over¬ 
time being worked. 

Some German economists believe 
that if the present liquidity squeeze 
is a>ntinued there will be very little 
real economic growth in Germany 
this year. However, while prices 
continue to rise at an annual rate 
of 4';w-plus, the authorities have 
no intention of easing it. 

Indeed, some think that a bout of 
real stagnation is exactly what 
Germany needs. 


KEY COMMON MARKET INDICATORS 
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BALANCE OF TRADE 9 mHHon 



Businessmen's Views 
on Order-Books 

Improvement in Italy gaining 
momentum with recovery in ex¬ 
ports now adding to buoyant 
home market; further marked 
improvement also in France, but 
mainly on the domestic side; 
deterioration in Germany halted 
because home orders seem to be 
picking up a bit: these are the 
latest trends in the common mar¬ 
ket’s order-books as recorded by 
the “ Konjunktur ” tests. 

But although German business¬ 
men are still judging their export 
order books well below normal,” 
their exports, particularly to com¬ 
mon market partners, were well 
up in the first quarter ; their con¬ 
ception of ** normal ” orders may 
include built-in growth. 


Ditferenco (as percentage of replies) between the 
number of businessmen * judging their order-books 
above normal ( + ) and those judging them below 
normal (-). 

1965 1966 




March 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Total order-books 

Germany 

+ 2 

-16 

”19 

-17 

-15 


France 

-40 

-21 

-20 

-18 

-11 


Italy 

-50 

-26 

”23 

-17 

- 7 


EEC 1 

-22 

-19 

-20 

”17 

-12 

f 

Export order-books 

Germany 

- 2 

”13 

-17 

-17 

-16 


France 

-24 

-12 

-14 

-15 

-11 

Italy 

-30 

-20 

-21 

-21 

-11 

E6C t 

-13 

-15 

-17 

-19 

-16 


• In manufacturing other than food, drink and tobacco industries 
t Excluding the Netherlands. 






Why have you got a Water-Otter in your Bath? 


For ’otiing w atcr, of course. 

J should have guessed. 

And for doing odd jobs. You see, ii'-s rpiire a laJented engineer. 

Really? 

Yes. If you give it some Baro .Muuiiniuin Capping Strip, it'll 
make miik-boKle tops. 

Juj/ what I've always wanted . , . 

Mind you, tliat's not difllcull: all Baru Aliiininium packaging finis 
are d(‘.signfd lor ease ol usc. And ilicy’re especially good at keeping out light, 
heal, moisture and foreign odours. They’re attractive to look at and they really 
Jielp to sell. Acw ideas take shajur iji Baco Aluminium Foil. 

' 7til me more. 

Phone London TEMpIc Bar ' tliey'll tell \ou what \oi» w.'jnt to b>ow. 

[ mean, tell me more about your olict, ll'liat the can it do? 

Well, it plaNS chess. 

Jl must be a vay clever animal. 

Not really—IVe just l^caien it four limes running . , . 

aetar/not&s Bttco Aluminium Poll eon b« tuppllod unlaminatod oi' bondod to a wida ranga of 
othar materials to suit all packaging raquiremants. 

Available in a variety of atandard ftniahaa including imboaaad and Colour Lacquer¬ 
ed. Baco Aluminium Foil cah alfo be supplied gravqra printed in up to seven colours, 
or embossed, to a euatomar'a own daaign. It not only onhancas shelf appeal but can 
alto prolong shelf life. 

jBACO ALUMINIUM 


r^THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. 
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• Importers please note 

• Importers please not© 



We bridge- 


The International Gmi- 

by introducing buyers and sellers and sug¬ 
gesting suitable agents throughout the world. 

The Knowledse Gap- 

providing exiKrt information on Markets and 
Market oondttions, the status of prospective 
buyers and sellers, exchange control, im¬ 
port and export regulations. 

The Time Gap- 

providing short term finance for foreign 
trade. Arranging ‘forward’ exchange con¬ 
tracts to guaid against loss to buyer or seller 
through fluctuations in exchange rates. 


NATIONAL AND 6RINDLATS 

BANELIHITED 

Bead Office: 26 BtohopsBate, London, ECe 

Aggoctated Btmkg gmd 

Wm. Brandt'& Sons & Co. Limited. 

Exporters* Refinance Corporation Ltd. 
and CilDduas Finance and Oerperatiian Limited^ . , 

addn Ababa Bai^ SjC., Addre Abal^» Bthtopiii. 


The Foreign Currency Gap- 

arranging payments in any currency. 

The Technical Gap- 

we can advise you on ways to obtain or make 
payment on shipping, insurance and the 
other technicalities of international trade. 

Whatever the Gap- 

we can bridge it through our wide net¬ 
work of branches in India * Pakistan • 
Oylon * Aden • Somalia • Kenya • 
Uganda • Tanzania • Zambia • 
Rhodesia, our associates in Ethiopia and 
correspondents throughout the world. 
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Which Monetary Control ? 

" We unfortunately have a system under which Exchequer finatKing can^ 
and doeSi lead to the creation of money quasi-automatically to the extent that 
the requirements of the Exchequer care not met by genuine savings or taxation.** 
—Lord Cromer, to the Gonfederadon of British Industry, May 18, 1966. 


T he misgivings expressed by the retiring governor of the 
Bank of England last week over the laxness of the British 
Government’s internal financing arrangements represent a 
widely held view in financial circles—not least in financial 
circles in continental Europe. In countries where governments 
often spend as much money as they can get hold of, the ease 
with which the British Government can borrow has always 
been viewed with suspicion, not unmingled with envy. And 
the fact that Britain’s domestic money supply—that is the 
public’s holdings of notes, coin and bank deposits—has risen 
fairly sharply in the past two years has been viewed with 
particular concern. Last year the rise accelerated to 6^-7 3 
per cent, according to the way of reckoning. Under the old 
classical mechanism, large balance of payments deficits ought 
to have taken a corresponding amount of money out of Britain, 
causing a reduction rather than an increase in the money 
supply. Some German officials have indeed convinced them¬ 
selves, though not their international colleagues, that an 
effective payments mechanism can be restored only by re¬ 
establishing some modern equivalent of the link between 
external deficits and internal money supply. 

In Britain, the argument about the usefulness of operating 
directly on the money and credit supply has swayed back and 
forth for a Keynesian generation ; the Radcliffe Committee’s 
investigation into tf^e subject in the late 1950s, which con¬ 
cluded that the monetary managers should fasten their atten¬ 
tion on nothing more specific than the general liquidity of 
the economy,” left the authorities and the financial world 
more bewildered about money than ever. At present, the 
pendulum is probably swinging back to the feeling that the 
money supply matters after all. For many years both the 
Treasury and the Bank of England were apt to regard monetary 
policy and debt management in isolation. Today the need to 
enmesh monetary policy in wider economic policy is well 
understood ; the officials concerned in both the West End and 
the East End are raring to use the monetary mechanism to 
serve strategic economic purposes. So it is decidedly awkward 
that no one agrees on exactly how the mechanism works. 

This is the intricate background to the immediate concern 
That the pace of Britain’s monetary expansion may be 
excessive, and that the Exchequer’s easy financing mechanism 
may be at fault. 7 'he rest of this article looks more closely 
at the causes of this monetary expansion in its recent inter¬ 
national perspective. The broad conclusion will be that while 


important changes are indeed necessary if monetary control 
is to be made a reality, the past record does not bear out the 
conventional complaints. The total pace of Britain’s monetary 
expansion has not in itself been excessive. The motive force 
behind such expansion has not been Exchequer borrowing 
from the banking system. Nor has this monetary expansion 
been artifidally fuelled by the particular forms in which 
Britain has financed its external payments deficit 


T hk first point is effectively made by the charts on the next 
page. The money supply in Britain in the last decade has 
increased more modestly than in any leading foreign country, 
including the United Slates. Britain’s monetary expansion 
has in fact moved closely in line with increases in national 
output in real terms. From the end of the war until two years 
ago the ratio of Britain’s money supply to its gross national 
product in current money terms was steadily falling. This 
restraint in monetary expansion has not been sufficient in 
itself to stop infiaiion and set the British economy to rights, 
while an apparently alarming inflation in money supply in 
Germany has accompanied a no larger (but also no smaller) 
inflation in prices, combined with a notably faster increase in 
real output. But this merely reflects the limitations of the 
money supply as a key economic indicator. 

It is true that in the past two years Britain’s monetary 
expansion has no*ticeably quickened, though still not to the 
brisk Continental pace. But on closer examination this 
quickening in the money supply itself reflects the arbitrariness 
of the concept. Thus the statistical expansion has been 
swollen by the inclusion for the first time in official statistics 
of the deposits of London’s rapidly expanding merchant banks 
and overseas banks. The commercial banks themselves, whose 
deposits were until recently the only ones counted as money, 
have not managed to stop the apparently inexorable decline 
in their share of the country's financial business. The share 
of their net deposits to gross national product fell by a further 
3 points between i960 and 1965, to 30.2 per cent; while 
the British-owned deposits of the aggressively competing 
accepting houses and overseas banks, although still small in 
total, more than trebled in these five years, and added 2 of 
the percentage points that the domestic banks lost in their 
share of deposits to GNP. There is no doubt what their 
attraction has been—the higher interest rates which they pay 
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on the deposits. 

The second special influ¬ 
ence in the last two years has 
been the switch in the method 
of local authority financing. 

The earlier attempt to enforce 
financial discipline on the 
local authorities, by requiring 
them to compete for money 
in the London market, was a 
pretty abject failure. Because 
of the resource of that market 
itself, the local authorities 
had no difficulty in borrowing 
all the money they needed, in the most uncon trolled way 
imaginable, on temporary (and mostly 7-day) deposits. These 
holdings of liquid claims on local authorities do not count 
statistically in the money supply—any more than deposits 
with the merchant banks did until the recent reclassification. 
In 1964 this temporary borrowing by local authorities rose 
by £358 million, but in 1965 by only £5 million. This 
switch was achieved by granting local authorities larger 
recourse to the Exchequer; this in turn increased the 
Exchequer's borrowing oeedS) and made it potentially more 
liable to borrow from the banking system—an influence 
which does increase the statistical money supply. The supply 
of Treasury bills in market hands still fell last year, by £39 
miUioii; but this compared with a fall of £375 ‘million in 

1964. This change was almost exactly counter-balanced by 
the money market's holding of local authority temporary debt. 
Lumping these short-term claims of central and local govern¬ 
ment together, there was very little change in cither year ; 
indeed, there was actually a slightly larger net reduction in 

1965. 

Britain's public sector financing has therefore been remark¬ 
ably orthodox by conventional standards. Although the 
British government has indeed had easier access to borrowing 
from both its own central bank and from the commercial 
banking system than almost any other government in the 
developed world, it just happens that this access has not been 
used. This is brought out in a thorough comparison of trends 
over the past decade made in a personal joint article by two 
Whitehall economic officials.^ This shows that in the eleven 
years between 1954 and 1964 inclusive, the banking sector 
as a whole, including the Bank of England, far from extending 
new credit to the government, actually reduced its holdings 
of government debt by a cumulative total of £1,638 million. 
In 1965 there was admittedly a sizeable net increase, of £308 
million. But, as our second series of charts shows on the next 
page, much more finance has been provided for governments 
by banking systems abroad—whatever their legal and 
constitutional limitations. 

The reduction in the holdings of British government debt 
by the banking sector in these past ten years was much larger 
than the £947 million of finance that the Exchequer secured 
automatically, through the public's increased holdings of notes 
and coin, between 1954 and 1964. In classical terms, this 
has been, in one sense, a decade of just the sort of monetary 

♦ Changes in the Money Supply in the United Kingdom, 1954 to 1964. 
By Geoffrey L, Bell and Lawrence S. Berman. Hconomica, May, 1966. 


policy that orthodox classical economists would have ordered: 
a period of heavy open market sales to the public. The public 
and non-banking institutions increased their holding of other 
government debt by no less than £2,540 million in this period, 
partly in the form of national savings, but also through a 
net increase of £1,340 million in holdings of gilt-edged 
securities. A new and more detailed breakdown of the 
Government's net sales of gilt-edged securities shows indeed 
that the process of funding, of selling the public longer dated 
securities and buying in its short-dated maturities, has con¬ 
tinued almost uninterrupted: whatever the course of gilt- 
edged prices, sales of long-dated and irredeemable govem- 
ment securities to the public were made in all but one of the 
last fifteen quarters for which these separate figures are shown. 
Because dated securities get a day nearer maturity every day, 
the official managers of the national debt have still been run¬ 
ning only just fast enough to stand still. Between i960 and 
1965, the average life of dated stock held by the market 
lengthened just a fraction, from 12.7 to 12.8 years—still twice 
the average length of dated government securities held by 
the public in the United States. 

The British government’s large repayments to its banking 
system does in fact largely reflect Britain’s deficits on its 
balance of payments. From 1954 to 1964 Messrs Bell and 
Berman show a cumulative total on current and capital 
account of a horrifying £1,406 million—though only half this 
represented a “ monetary ” deficit, the remainder comprising 
the unidentified “ balancing item." Whether these external 
deficits are financed by losses of gold or by borrowing abroad, 
through the ordinary processes of the market or through official 
support operations, the deficits do indeed provide sterling 
finance for the British government—through the sale of the 
gold, or the borrowings from foreign lenders. But, as noted, 
the government has used this finance and more not to spend 
more but rather to repay the domestic banking system. In 
this way, the payments deficit itself has dragged down the 
domestic money supply. 


I N truth, the respect in which the British financial 
mechanism appears to have gone askew in recent years 
is not in the government's abuse of this external borrowing, 
which it has duly passed on in lower domestic borrowing. The 
anomaly has been that despite this, the commercial banks have 
been able to provide a large expansion of credit to the private 
sector. According to the new hanking theory developed in 
the mid-1950s, the credit base itself should be determined 
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basicaQy by the amount of the government’s borrowings from 
the banking system; for it was these borrowings that were 
thought to provide the only basis of the bank’s liquid assets. 
In the outcome^ this theory has shown major limitations. The 
banks have been able to manufacture their own liquid assets 
in the traditional i9^th century way, by lending to private 
industry in the form of commercial bills (which rank together 
with Treasury bills as liquid assets) as well as in overdrafts 
(which do not). The banks have also been able to cushion 
themselves against the big fall in the total supply of Treasury 
bills by securing a larger share of that total themselves. In 
these circumstances, no one quite knows what determines the 
credit base, or how to influence it. 


W HAT is unhappily clear is that credit has been expanding 
in a period when, according to the rule book of the mid- 
1950s, it ought to have been contracting. The monetary 
authorities have therefore been reduced to regulating new 
credit extension to the private sector in the crudest way, by 
imposing a ceiling on such lending which each bank is asked 
to observe. In 1958 the Treasury and the Bank of England 
hoped that they had buried this form of financial car stroking 
for good. Now they find themselves relying on it more than 
ever before—with a government that docs not share its pre¬ 
decessor’s natural aversion to such interventions. 

This severe form of direct credit control was categorised by 
the Radcliffe Committee as appropriate only for emergency 
use. Since it looks as if Britain's present financial emergency 
is going to last until 1970, this has some serious implications 
for the banking system. For in this situation the claims on 
the banking system by the government and the rest of the 
public sector could indeed cut into financial resources at the 
expense of private industry and trade. In the coming year 
itself the government is unlikely to make large claims on 
the banking system ; the large current Exchequer surplus 
for which Mr Callaghan budgeted on May 3rd implies a need 
for new Exchequer borrowing in 1966-67 of only £287 
million. This could be covered by the normal increase in the 
note issue and, on an optimistic view, by a sufficiently 
improved performance by small savings, with the aid of the 
more attractive securities. If the needed improvement in the 
external payments balance is secured, this will add to the 
government’s domestic borrowing needs; but any such 
external payments success could also make this a good year 
for sales of gilt-edged securities. 

But even if the government does not increase its claims on 
the banking system, it may still be taking an undue portion of 
the country’s resources. For if those resources continue to 
grow at only about 2 per cent, while government expendi¬ 
ture in real terms continues merrily on the basis of the 3.8 per 
cent growth rate projected in the National Plan, then the 
government will clearly be taking an increasing share. In this 
sense one can share the Bank of England’s concern that the 
pvemment may be pre-empting resources needed for private 
investment. 

Yet Britain’s monetary experience over the past 10 years 
suggests that little can be expected from tackling this problem 
indirectly, from the monetary end. The strictest controls on 
government borrowing from the banking system will have no 


effect on government expenditure when the government is 
not borrowing from the banking system. In a Vandal market 
as developed as Britain’s ihd smallest k)cal authority has no 
real difficulty in raising money, even on awkward and tech¬ 
nically unattractive assets. The most effective control over 
public expenditure therefore is also the most appropriate one; 
direct control over the Exchequer estimates, and over loaq 
sanctions on capital spending by local authorities (the one 
form of public expenditure that has been rising steeply, with 
a doubling between i960 and 1965). This does not itself 
prove that total public expenditure is too large; what one can 
clearly ask of WhitchaU is that it should reconsider public ex¬ 
penditure in the light of the growth rate that Britain is achiev¬ 
ing rather than the brave hope written into Mr Brown’s 
National Plan. Certainly the point may be approaching 
where the tightness of the squeeze on private credit may have 
serious effects on needed private investment. 

But, aside from the degree to which the private sector is 
screwed down, there is something very undesirable about the 
particular screw being used. A credit ceiling may be a 
legitimate crisis measure, but it is an inefficient and protective 
long-term regulator. Emergencies apart, the necessary regula¬ 
tion could be achieved by requiring the banks to submit to a 
maximum lending ratio, i.e. to keep their loans to the private 
sector, whether through advances or discounts on commercial 
bills, to the given average proportion of their deposits. This 
would have the great advantage over the blanket ceiling of 
allowing competition between banks, and between different 
groups of banks. It would not thereby condemn the clearing 
banks to a continuation of the long relative decline that their 
own and official restraints on banking competition have caused 
(in about equal part). And such a lending ratio would have 
the advantage over special deposits of not requiring supple¬ 
mentary requests to the banks not to reduce their holdings 
of government securities and not to increase their holdings 
of commercial bills. 


Many people would still prefer to dispense even with this 
kind of control. But that would require much wider variation 
and official manipulation of 


interest rates ; this is the one 
piece of the monetary re¬ 
thinking of a decade ago that 
has survived intact. The 
Bank of England itself is still 
dubious of the technical pos¬ 
sibility or efficacy of any such 
aggressive intervention in the 
gilt-edged market to secure 
such wide movements in 
interest rates. And a political 
veto to such a course would 
certainly follow from the 
government’s numerous poli¬ 
tical commitments on interest 
rates. This financial boat 
was missed by the Tories and 
the Bank of England in the 
early 1960s. Today it is the 
form, rather than the desir¬ 
ability of direct credit 
controls, that is in question. 


PUBLIC & PRIVATE CREDIT 

gank cradit to; 

Govarnmant 
Private sector •••••< 



Source ; International Financial 
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Where Exporting is Fun ** too many damn^ advisers?^ 


O NE of Britain’s most rapidly growing industries is export 
promotion. Not the tiresome business of actually selling 
goods abroad^ but the honourable calling of advising other 
people how they should do it. When any organism reaches 
a certain stage of maturity it begins to put on fat. As Professor 
Parkinson demonstrated: in a mature navy the number of 
admirals will increase in a rough inverse proportion to the 
declining number of ships, and in a mature colonial adminis¬ 
tration the number of administrators will increase in inverse 
proportion to the declining colonial population. 

As Britain's share of world exports has steadily declined, 
the British export industry could not hope to escape the work¬ 
ing of this inexorable law of human existence. Progress began 
in i960, when the Export Council for Europe was formed; 
it now has 40 members. When Labour came to power the 
wider-ranging British National Export Council was formed 
as well (41 members), and subcommittees were established 
for exporting to the United States (19 members) and Canada 
(16 members) and Latin America (15 members). From a 
score of 131 at the beginning of last year, the BNEC and its 
subsidiary committees have steadily proliferated to a noble 
total of 247 members, counting as two any member who sics 
on two committees. The vast majority of members are top 
businessmen, with high sounding cities, with salaries from 
their firms, at a guess, at least in the £s^ooo to £10,000 range, 
with a minority getting much more. The other members are 
mainly avil servants, about half of them from the Board of 
Trade and the rest from the Commonwealth and Foreign 
Offices. Each committee meets about eight times a year. The 
cost of committee members’ time at the committee table alone, 
conservatively assuming two hours a meeting, roust be some¬ 
where between £10,000 and £20,000 a year, with maybe as 
much again for travelling to meetings, preparing for them, 
and talking and thinking about them. 

In individual companies, export departments grow in size 
and stature. According to Associated Industrial Consultants, 
salaries of Britain’s export managers increased by 20 per cent 
between 1964 and 1965. And Whitehall itself has not been 
left behind: the number of staff has increased from 984 to 
1,212 in three years at the Export Credits Guarantee E^part- 
ment of the Board of Trade. And the Board of Trade’s Export 
Services Branch will now assess overseas markets, give infor¬ 
mation on tariffs and import controls, local tastes and customs 
and useful information (“ eggs in Ruritania are half an inch 
smaller in diameter chan ours; British egg cups will not sell ”), 
as well as less useful information. It advises on suitable 
agents overseas, on the commercial standing of particular 
firms, on travel arrangements to particular countries, and 
documentation. It will use its go^ offices when quarrels 
occur tvith foreign buyers. Through another of its offshoots, 
the Board of Trade provides stand space at trade fairs abroad, 
lays on British pavilions where so grandiose a gesture is appro¬ 
priate, and, with the BNKC, arranges British weeks for flood¬ 
ing foreign shops with British consumer goods. At these 
jttoaborees the BNEC is responsible for contacts with business¬ 
men, while the Board of Trade provides the gimmicks, the 
ubiquitous London bus, the massed bands, the policemen, the 


thatched cottage and other symbols of Britain’s greatness. 

Meanwhile, in embassies and high commission offices 
abroad not only has the number of commercial staff increased 
by 20 per cent in three years, but so also has the quality—as 
the Piowden Cwnminec urged—to judge by the decrescendo 
in the chorus of grumbling from exporters. There is now 
general agreement that the British exporter is better served 
by his government than his opposite number almost anywhere 
abroad, and that the ECGD service is outstanding. 

So much for the government effort. But what do all the 
BNEC committees do? Apart from banging the drum and 
spreading the word, the BNEC is active at British weeks 
abroad and, above all, seems to be the driving force behind 
the currently fashionable '' mission ” movement. Missions 
are now regarded as the spearhead of the British export drive, 
not only by the Government and the BNEC, but also through¬ 
out the export industry generally. The Government will pay 
half the cost of travel and accommodation when a mission is 
sent to a foreign market, or when a mission from abroad is 
brought here to be sold to. The main condition is that the 
project must be organised by a trade association, local chamber 
of commerce, or one of the exporting groups that have sprung 
up in various places. The BNEC vets the application, making 
sure that it will not just be a jolly trip to the Caribbean, ad¬ 
vises on the sort of people who should go and what they should 
do and generally co-ordinates things. 

The enthusiasts say that missions have been a success in 
a way that has perhaps never been true of trade fairs, nor 
even of British weeks. Missions get the smaller businessmen 
out into foreign markets in a way that nothing else does and 
usually, as a result of the efforts of embassy officials on the 
spot (who arrange meetings, receptions, contacts etc.), doors 
arc opened to the British exporter that might otherwise stay 
closed. But there is some grumbling about missions. Who 
should pay the costs of inward missions (apart from the 
Government)? Should outward missions consist of big firms 
(who probably export happily already anyway) or small ones 
(of whom less notice might be taken)? How high-powered a 
man should a firm send? There is the serious fear that before 
long people in the more popular overseas markets will be 
sick of the sight of visiting British businessmen. A mission 
to Timbuctoo can still expect VIP treatment, an ambassador 
in atiendance, dinner with the Minister of Trade, the lot. 
There arc few missions to Timbuctoo. But scarcely a week 
passes without a mission descending upon Canada. 

Committees do not necessarily waste time, but they arc 
liable to. Certainly their proliferation is upsetting exporters. 
Yet another—this time on “ invisibles ”—was formed this 
week. As one export expert put it: "‘There arc too many 
damned advisers ; a committee has never exponed anything 
in its life. People get sick and tired of the amount of advice 
floating around coming from committees of the converted 
sitting round tables.” The BNEC has done a first class job 
so^ar, relying greatly on the unpaid efforts of busy, able in¬ 
dustrialists with ocher jobs to do and limited spare time. But 
sometimes there can be too much of a good thing. Even a 
thing as good as export promotion. 
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Who Grows Food Best? 


P LANNERS and policy-makers in the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries are being continually admonished to improve their 
agriculture, invest in agriculture, raise agricultural produc¬ 
tivity—or else. Or else what? Starve, presumably. They arc 
being told this by planners and civil servants in their own 
countries and in the developed countries; by the President 
and Vice-President of the United States; and by many 
academic economists. It is time to re-examine this position 
in the light of both facts and economic analysis. 

The notion that underdeveloped countries should think in 
terms of becoming, or remaining, food importers is somehow 
con.sidered wicked. Yet why must India, for example, be 
self-sufficient in food, while Britain and Switzerland need not 
be? Is it obvious that India can increase its food production 
more readily than it can increase the production of other 
things which can be exported in exchange for food ? The 
answer depends at least in part on the direction taken by the 
developed countries of the world in their commercial policy. 
If the rich countries of Europe and North America 

(a) are niggardly with aid ; 

(b) impose high tariffs and/or quotas and other quantitative 
restrictions on the import of manufactured goods and pro¬ 
cessed or semi-prcKessed raw materials from the less developed 
countries ; and 

(c) even impose high taxes on the consumption or the 
import of the underdeveloped countries' traditional exports, 
such as tea, coffee, bananas, and so on, 

then underdeveloped countries have no choice other than 
self-sufficiency in almost all sectors, since their opportunities 
to export, and hence to import, will be harshly limited. Sur¬ 
vival will dictate an all-out effort to improve productivity in 
agriculture, and everyone will cultivate his own garden in what 
is likely to be the worst of all possible worlds. 

The alternative to such autarchy is lo encourage the 
developing countries to play an increasing role in world trade. 
1'his means increasing productivity in “ traditional ” exports 
—such as Malaya, for example, has done through improving 
its rubber plantations. In addition, these countries need help 
and encouragement to process their primary products, so that 
they export vegetable oils instead of oilseeds ; alumina instead 
of bauxite ; chocolate instead of cocoa beans ; newsprint in¬ 
stead of limber. Here the protective policies in the developed 
countries (the common market perhaps most of all) arc the 
m<ist serious obstacles. 

Similarly, in their attempts to expand exports of labour- 
intensive manufactured goods (textiles, clothing, leather goods, 
for example) underdeveloped countries arc stymied by the 
protectionist policies of the developed countries. It is not 
an accident that it is precisely the labour-intensive, “ older ” 
industries like textiles that need protecting in the rich, 
developed, industrialised countries: these arc the industries 
in which the less developed countries now have (and could 
have to an even greater extent) a comparative advantage in 
world trade. In the interests of world efficiency, of the growth 
of the poorer countries, and of their own consumers, the 
governments of the developed countries would do well to 
drop these restrictive policies—as to some extent they have. 


Devdopiti^ states are alM^^s told tp 
concentrate on growiiig food. An AmeridOi 
correspondent argues &e reverse 

But where docs this leave food ? If one thinks of the basic 
cereals and grains, dairy products, and vegetable oils which 
make up the bulk of the diet of most of the world’s peojdes, 
these are best produced with modern techniques, modern skills 
in decision-making, entrepreneurial ability of a very high 
order of sophistication, and a great deal of capital—spent on 
irrigation, on buildings, on tools, implements, tractors and 
other machinery. The amount of capital in the United States 
per worker is about as high in farming as it is in the steel 
industry. Western Europe is moving in the same direction. 
If one adds the amount of research and development, training 
and education that goes on, for example, in the United States, 
the total outlay is enormous. 


I T is not at all clear that the benefits of this research in the 
“ biological and chemical revolution ” in farming arc 
readily transferable to more backward areas ; most of the 
research is highly specific to local climatic conditions, soil 
types, and rainfall. Its application requires an educated, 
skilled, managerially able group of busincssmen-farmers to 
make it profitable. Umpteen technical adviscra have gone 
out with good will, a packet of drought-resistant seeds, and 
a hoe—and have been bitterly disappointed. 

It can reasonably be argued that the production of tcmpcratc- 
zonc foodstuffs has changed radically in the last 50 years— 
particularly in the past 30—to the point where it is now 
one of the most capital intensive industries of all; and that it 
therefore simply does not pay the underdeveloped countries 
to push hard, to invest scarce capital, scarce foreign exchange, 
scarce aid and technical assistance, government planners, 
entrepreneurs, and generally scarce ability into trying to 
become self-sufficient in these products and possibly even, as 
is frequently suggested, to become net exporters of them. 
Instead, it might be easier to transfer to the underdeveloped 
countries many kinds of manufacturing, and the knowledge 
and techniques required to establish them, than it would be 
to transfer the techniques of efficient food production. 

Earlier this month President Johnson dramatically reversed 
America’s postwar policy of restriction on agricultural produc¬ 
tion, by announcing that in the coming year American farmers 
could increase their wheat acreage by one-scvcnih. But this 
was only a partial recognition of the world's immediate needs: 
the fear of expanding United Slates production of food now 
and having to face the problem of surpluses again later 
remains. If American policy-makers would look a HtUe further 
ahead, however, they would probably find that this is not a 
prospect to be feared. The United States could go on export¬ 
ing foodstuffs, especially wheat, cither commercially or as aid, 
for a long lime to come ; and western Europe will probably 
also find itself in the same position before long. It is here 
that the trading advantages of the industrialised, developed 
countries lie—along with heavy machinery, and highly capital- 
intensive and skill-intensive manufactured goods. To exchange 
food for manufactured goods imported from the developing 
countries sounds, at first blush, paradoxical. But it would in 
fact constitute a perfectly rational policy. 
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STERUNG AND THE STRIKE 

How Much Dartiage ? 

" The dispute is clearly setting back the thne when we shall be able to balance 
OUT payments. It highlights the dilemma with tchich we are faced^ 

Mr Callaghan in the Commons 


B y now the scamen'si strike must 

biting into Britain's exports substan¬ 
tially—although the docks arc as yet far 
from completely clogged and the decision 
of the docken ro allow the Port of Lomton 
Authority to move some “ dead ships 
from essential berths will give a slightly 
longer grace period. How many exports are 
being lost is anyone's guess. Normally just 
over half of British exports arc carried in 
British ships. What proportion of these 
have so far been tied up is not known. Nor 
is it dear how many exports have been 
successfully diverted to foreign bottoms or 
alternative means of transport. However, 
one guesstimate is that over these first two 
weelw the strike may have cost this country 
at least £ao million a week, or roughly a 
fifth of the average weekly rate of exports 
chalked up in the hrst four months of the 
year. 

Clearly the impact will grow as the strike 
stretches on. If, as Mr Hogarth has warned, 
the strike last^ another four weeks, the 
total expoFt loss could easily be as high as 
£i$o million—^indeed, that could prove a 
^nservative estimate. Admittedly, some of 
this loss would be made up in the weeks 
following a Strike settlement. And some 
would be offset by a fall in the import bill. 
But American cxpctkoce suggests that, on 
balance^ ^ dock tie^p does mean a sub¬ 
stantial and permanent loss on trade 
account. 

What to do ? The government may be 
sorely tempted to give ground to end the 
strike before the real bite comes. Irs 
chances of getting Britain's payments into 
balance by die end of the year didn't look 
good even before the strike. Details of 
sterling liabilities and Euro-dollar deposits 
out this week showed that, after eliminating 
special oHkial payments to the Intemutional 
Monetary Fund and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, this country had an 
advcriir balance of monetary movements of 
million in the first quarter of this year, 
'file deficit on current and long-term capii.il 
account alone must have been larger shrill ; 
this country almost ccrOiinl)i cnioyed a cou- 
sidcrablc plus in the balancing item over 
these months. Now the seamvn's strike has 
ensured a poor second quarter outturn as 
well. 

Nonetheless, so far sterling has taken the 
strike in its stride# There arc few buyers 
about, but mercifully also few sellers. 
There has been occasional official support 
in the forward market over the past two 


weeks but no support has been needed in 
the spot market ; the rare has fluctuated on 
technical considerations in very quiet deal¬ 
ing. There was actually a bit of buying on 
Thursday. But, basically, dealers are 
holding off, waiting to sec what kind of 
settlement eventually is made. At this early 
stage at least, foreign holders of sterling 
are far more likely to take fright at the 
prospect of the government throwing in the 
towd on incomes policy than by the 
prospect of export losses while the %ht is 
on. But the position is delicately balwced. 
They could change their minds as conges¬ 
tion in the docks gets visibly worse. 

Congestion Creeps 

A S it is, the docks have a quite normal 
air. There are plenty of vacant 
berths, and no signs of a queue among the 
ships waiting to come in. The decision of 
the Transport and General Workers Union 
will prolong this normality. What it means 
is that TGWU dockers can transfer ships 
from unloading (import) bays to loading 
(expert) bays. Effectively it halves the rate 
that berths will become choked with 
unmovable ships. 

Congestion nonetheless is creeping in. 
The clearest way of gauging its extent is 
to look 'd\ one particular dock. The Royal 
group in the Port of London has 52 berths. 
On Thursday there w'crc 44 ships in them, 
with tw'o in the river waking to come in. 
This 1001X8 8 vacant berths. But of these, 
5 can only handle flour or timber, so this 
leaves only 3 for general cargo. It looks 
bad. But of the 44 ships, 14 are foreign. 
Many of the remainder arc not manned by 
NUS men. So less than 20 arc strike¬ 
bound. These cither have been, or arc 
being, moved across to iIkjsc of the 52 
berths which arc used for loading. These 
unloading berths arc nor yei half-full. 
When they arc cempl.tciv full, there will 
be no way of freeing the unloading berths 
ai>d the crunch will come. 

It is net possible to c'^timaie the exact 
date. Ciencralising from the Royal Docks 
Group and the other docks under its 
management, the Port of London 
Authority's present reckoning is that it will 
be able to receive ships normally till well 
into next week. But after that it will have 
to begin operario^ restrictions designed to 
let in ships carrying meat and perii^bles. 
At ether ports the position is a little better, 
largely because more ships aref foreign. 


MONOPOUES COMMISSION 

No Big Fish . 

L ate last year the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion was spruceid up. It got some extra 
members, was allowed to work in divisions, 
was told to get its reports out in six months 
or less—and was given the additional task 
of examining mergers. Earlier this year the 
Industrial Rc-organisation Corporation was 
promoted, with its aim of promoting 
mergers. In between these two dates Ross, 
the biggest company in fishing, bid for 
Associated Fisheries, the second largest. 
Mr Jay promptly referr^ the matter to the 
new Monopolies Commission and told it to 
report within three months. Given the 
orher two events it was a delicate mission, 
with wide imf^ications. This week the 
verdict was a flat no to Ross. 

Ross naturally did its best to portray its 
move as the embodiment of the George 
Brown-National Plan type creative merger. 
In particular it thought the combined com¬ 
panies could achieve economies in trawling 
(by better cxckmgc of infonnation about 
tlw whereabouts of fish between ships) and, 
more important, in distribution (by using 
its own, much more modern, centralised 
system instead of the old free auction on 
the dockside followed by piecemeal delivery 
to the main inland centres). The Commis¬ 
sion asked the company to quantify this and 
Ross ^ gave an estimate thait the merger 
would vsave about £4 million in operating 
costs in a year. The Com mission then 


ROSS & AF's SHARE OF SALES 

ALL WHITE FISH ^ 
roD 841.127 tons ' ■ 



examined this with some precision and 
marked it down pretty sharply. It then 
brought cut clearly the large share the com¬ 
bined company would have of the cod 
market (over 30 per cent, with nearly 60 
per cent of the price^etting Humber cod 
mark wit), its large stake in distribution (it 
handles 14 per cent of all supplies), and 
coiiwltided that rhere w'ould h:'. a lot of room 
tc manipulate prices. 

Maybe there would. Also, the Commission 
should certainly be applat^ed for conoem- 
ing itself so singlc-mindcdly with the key 
issue, namely wUl the hiergec further an 
efficient fishing industry? But k does seem 
to have approached this issue in the wtong 
way. It has tried to be precise. But any 
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judgnietit about the effect of a merger 
must be speculative. Efforts to ouantify 
th6m will probably be wrong. And in 
studying Iq^res so hard, the Commission 
may have been led to undervalue some more 
general points. 

For one ^ihg—as the Commission 
admits early bn, but ignores later—the 
industry is in a bad way. Sales of fish have 
dropped from 30 lb per head a year before 
the war to 19 today. Rates of return arc 
low ; Capital equipment often old. Upping 
profit margins , might not be a bad thing— 
especially as the extent to which ^ces can 
be raised must be very limited. There arc 
plenty of fish-substitutes; its hold on its 
place in the feed market is not strong. 
Despite some restrictive practices, it is not 
too difficult for a German ship to dock at 
a British port if prices rise. 

Finally—and perhaps most important— 
the balance of evidence does tend to suggest 
that Ross may wen be the right kind of 
modern-minded company to rationalise a 
tradicional industry in difficulties. With 
(signiikantly) Unilever, it is in most of the 
developing parts of the fish market from 
frozen fish fingers to new ways of distribu¬ 
tion. It is market-oriented. The analogy 
with ^ycUa in cotton is not too far amiss. 
Associated Fisheries by contrast is very 
much a production-minded confederation, 
headed by an outsider, which if left 10 itself 
may do little or nothing. 

So we think the risk of letting Ross go 
ahead was worth taking. And it could have 

KEY INDICATORS 

I THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 
Still tight. Virtually no change 
in unemployment and unfilled 
vacancies in May. 

CARS 

Production in April up 3 per cent 
on a year ago, but underlying 
trend fairly level. Pre-budget buying 
pushed registrations up from the low 
March figure but the first four 
months of 1966 showed little change 
over last year. 

ENGINEERING 
New orders in first quarter 
8 per cent down on e quarter 
before; home more so than 
exports. Export deliveries rose 
sharply in March and order-books 
shortenad slightly over the quarter. 

BANK ADVANCES 
Down £43 nkitfdn to customers 
other than natlonelised 
industries. But this is still some¬ 
what less than diey ought to be. 
dropping at this point of the 
squeeze. 
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been done so easily. The industry is after 
all supervised by the White Fish Authority 
(which thought the merger should tdee 
place); any nanky-pablw ^uld have been 
quickly pi^cd up. There is even the 
Prices and Incomes Board if the worst 
comes to the work. Moreover—to go back 
to the beginning—since (here appears \o be 
some official confusion about whether 
mergers arc a go^ thing or hot, a con¬ 
trolled erDerimenr of this kind would pro¬ 
vide somv valuable evidence in just the 
right kind of borderline area. 

SCIENCE 

Spending Too Much 

I S science getting too expensive? The 
Report on Science Policy (Cmnd 3007), 
published on Wednesday, sets out the view 
of Sir Harrie Massey's Council for Scientific 
Policy (appointed in February 1965) that it 
is. It sounds the alarm that a continuation 
of the rate of growth of expenditure on 
scientific research and development will be 
too much for the British economy to bear. 
If it continues at its present rate the increase 
in expenditure will have risen eightfold by 
1984. As it is, the growth rate of British 
Research Council spending is about 13 per 
cent annually in real terms. Recently, de¬ 
fence spending has just about levelled off 
(with a consequent decline in Government 
agency research and development), but 


* SeasontUy td/usted. /ndfc»ton of tapott ond nt»d 
fn€h reffect movements fn vafume terms i.e. in value 
at constant prica. Unemploymant rafars to oumbots 
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both muyersities and private industry are 
spimding more—as they ought to be. 

Britain pays out more on tdebtific ro- 
search than any other dountry ofuqmparable 
size. It is therefore ilie^ to face the 
financial problem of levelling off: this poses 
tricky prmetu. Good sc^nsts find tr justi¬ 
fiably miStratini to be told they can go so 
far and ahd no niitber on i poject because 
of financial restrictions. Either they join 
the brain drain (wbidi the ^ounett, Mr 
Quintin Hogg in the past, does not find too 
worrying as there is also a opunter brain 
drain) or they lose the c^fre to b^ill' fe- 
searcb at all. The council hopes to cyt 
spading by encouraging a greater 
Wily in the redeployment cf funds and 
manpower so that new projects stand a 
chance of getting off the ground and are 
not restricted by older ones absorbing aS 
available funds. It says that the assessment 
of whether or not a programme merits re¬ 
search grants will depend on the benefit 
not only to pure science but also to the 
educational, social and economic fields as 
well. This judgment" will mean closer 
liaison between research councils, universi¬ 
ties and indust^. 

The council is also looking at problems of 
manpower. Highly qualified graduates arc 
tending to stay letter at university so that 
industry is finding it hard to recruit men of 
suiuble calibre. It is also studying the 

sophistication " problem (i.e. are the most 
highly developed, and most expensive scien¬ 
tific techniques seen in perspective to their 


I wholly unamphyad. excluding sohool lem/an, attd 
I h May woa running at an annual rata o! ^ 2% 
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usefulness?}. And it is also scudjcing inter¬ 
national commiu|ients such as Cem and 
Esro and keepings weather eye out for any 
sudden rises in costs that could arise (and 
do if Eldo is anything to go by) frotp con¬ 
fusion in the many channels that such pro- 
iccis have to go through. It is necessary to 
level off in spending, but a lot of scientists 
are going to feel like badly shorn lambs. 

FREIGHT AUTHORITY 

No Violent Change 

E ver since Mrs Castle, the Minister of 
Transfwrt, floated her idea of a 
National Freight Authority, with some sup¬ 
porting words about a “ co-ordinated, 
publidy-owned, freight service using both 
road and rail,’*-transport economists, trans¬ 
port operators and the general industrial 
world have been trying to find out exactly 
what it ail adds up to. There are now only 
Dhrec weeks left before Mrs Castle has to 
present to the printers her long-awaited 
white paper on transport. This will contain 
a rough outline of the authority and under 
the pressure from this deadline quite a lot 
has been settled. It is therefore ^ssible to 
give a tentative view. And that is that the 
freight authority docs not add up to very 
much. 

First of all, it will not take over many 
assets. It will almost certainly pre-empt 
British Road Services, the general haulage 
part of the nationally-owned Transport 
Holding Company, leaving that company 
(which has b^n a heartening example of 
how a nationalised concern can be run; 
with its buses and other transport interests. 
It may also be given powers to have trans¬ 
port equipment made for it. But that will 
be the limit. British Railways, though co¬ 
operating with the authority, will still run 
freight side of the railways, and no 
private hauliers or “ C ” licence operators 
will be brought into the system. Secondly, 
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the authority will not be given any outside 
help such as bigger taxes on private hauliers. 
It will be left on its own to compete against 
other hauliers and the manufacturers' own 
fleets. It will of course have complete dis¬ 
cretion to send any goods it accepts by any 
means it thinks fit. But this will not add up 
to much if there is no change in these other 
coiMjitions. In short there will be no sudden 
shift of traffic from road to rail. However 
all the talk about the Authority does seem 
lifting the spirit of the railway unions and 
thus breaking down the resistance to tech¬ 
nical change. 


COTTON BOARD 

Formalising a Revolution 

I T now seems certain that the Cotton 
Board, the policy-making forum for the 
Lancashire textile industry, will be enlarged 
to include the fibre producers, the yarn pro¬ 
cessors and the warp knitters alongside the 
traditional weavers and spinners. (The yarn 
processors “ bulk ” the synthetic fibres and 
the warp knitters turn the resultant yarns 
int<i fabrics.) The name, too, will be 
changed—to the Textile Council. The 
transformation will take place around the 
end of October and the beginning of 
November. The move is a sound one, 
remarkable for the speed at which it has 
occurred. It is hard to believe that it is 
only two years since Courtaulds, TCI, Viyella 
and English Sewing Cotton began their 
descent on Lancashire. 

The exact form of rhe new council is 
less certain. But it looks as if representa¬ 
tion of employers on it will be less by section 
and more by .sixe of company and range of 
interests. This will reflect the more vertical 
structure of the industry. To take in all the 
newcomers will probably involve upsetting 
the precisely equal balance between the em¬ 
ployers and the unions, though there will 
be enough impartial members to deny the 
employers overall control. The new council 
will reflect the real balance of power within 
the industry and be all the more effective 
for it. True, there is still much left out¬ 
side—wool, hosiery, and carpets. But 
enough has been swallowed for one gulp 
and the constitution of the Cotton Board 
ensures that the subject of who’s in comes 
up for discussion every five years. 


MOTOR UNIONS 

No Peace in Piece-work 

T here are at last a number of stras that 
the motor industry may be waking up 
to its endemic labour troubles. This basic 
unrest has been thrown into sharp relief by 
the latest report of Mr Jack Setup's Motor 
Industry Joint Labour Council, on recent 
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troubles at the Morris Bodies factory in 
Coventry. Here, as elsewhere, the prob¬ 
lems have arisen largely from piece-work 
—its irregularity, its dependence on lack of 
strikes in a wide variety of factories, above 
all its inherent discrimination against time 
workers (some of whom, like transport 
drivers or inspectors, may be more skilled 
than those on piece-work). Until now, the 
midlands workers have been devoted to 
piece-work, and employers have got such 
productivity out of it (when the production 
lines are running) that both sides have been 
most unwilling to disturb the system. At 
one point, things got so bad that the bulk 
of the workers at Morris Bodies went on 
strike because of the continual interruptions 
to production caused by strikes by internal 
transport drivers. 

The most interesting sign of an official 
change of heart comes from the National 
Union of Vehicle Builders, a small and mili¬ 
tant union with members mostly in the car 
industry. It is calling for a guaranteed 
annual wage, with a bonus for an annual 
production rate over an agreed figure—in 
return for which the workers would 
guarantee a strike-free year. Some people 
may question how much such a guaran¬ 
tee ” would be worth. But many car workers 
are becoming increasingly resentful of 
layoffs due to seasonal factors, and strikes 
which can make nonsense of piece-work 
rates. Some employers are accused, with 
reason, of laying workers off unnecessarily 
early as a result of disputes, and of not 
carrying enough stocks of components to 
guard against temporary stoppages. The 
logical conclusion of the NUVB proposals 
is that it has realised that piece-work is not 
even to the long-term benefit of those who 
stand, in theory, to gain most from it in the 
short run. 

Both the largest motor manufacturers arc 
showing signs of moving in this direction. 
The British Motor Corporation, the most 
strike-prone of the lot (though, its Labour 
Adviser has just been snatched away to help 
the government), is trying to tackle the 
problem in two ways. In its new factories 
it has introduced (with varying degrees of 
success) a measured day-work" system. 
And it is getting together with all its shop 
stewards to try to hammer out some future 
guidelines, which could include the 
abandonment of piece-work on a trial basis. 
Ford is in a different situation: it has had 
a peaceful three years since the fracas at 
Dagenham after the dismissal of the famous 
seventeen alleged troublemakers, and does 
not have piece-work. It relies on hard 
driving time-work. It has, however, after 
a long struggle, just got permission from the 
21 unions in its plant to work out a com¬ 
prehensive scale of payments for differing 
types of job ; this new system would replace 
Ford’s present broad classifications (into 
skilled, semi, and unskilled workers, with 
an invidious system of merit money on 
top). The new Ford scheme should be the 
eventual aim of BMC as well, though 
whether the unions and stewards can be 
persuaded even now is a different matter. 
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NATIONAUSED SQUABBLES 

Wasteful Misuse of 
Hot Air 

T he row over connection charges is 
breaking out again. Reports of still 
higher charges being levied by some elec¬ 
tricity boards for connecting supplies to 
houses with gas installed have stung the 
Electricity Council into issuing a statement 
in its defence. This is not a wicked act, 
maliciously designed to keep honest gas out 
of ^e home, the Council says, but a 
straightforward, commercial, protection of 
its own interests. 

The commercial argument has some 
force. It costs the area boards £70, some¬ 
times even more, to connect each house on 
a new estate to the supply system; that 
covers not merely the “ service ” (from the 
road to the house) but the main sub¬ 
station and connection to the high voltage 
supply as well. Some £45 million a year 
is being spent on connections to new 
houses—money that must be serviced along 
with the rest of the Electricity Council’s 
capital. If a large part of the load is pre¬ 
empted by other forms of fuel—as happens 
in houses with gas central heating and gas 
cookers—only lighting and odd outlets like 
television arc left for electricity: perhaps a 
quarter of the load, and not enough to 
service the connection cost. 

ITte area boards, therefore, feel entitled 
to charge developers something towards 
the capital cost, unavoidable for them, of 
connection. The Council also argues that to 
absorb the charge and spread it over the 
tariff would be unfair to existing consumers. 
This is harder to follow: one might as well 
charge new consumers more for the higher 
cost of the generating plant needed to 
supply them. 

On the other side of the smokescreen, the 
Gas Council says nothing about the prac¬ 
tice of some boards of “ carcassing ” a 
house for gas without, or with only » 
nominal, charge—as much of a distortion. 
VX'hat is needed is a rigorous examination of 
the arguments, and, above all, the figuring, 
of both sides. If the issue is abuse of elec¬ 
tricity’s monopoly power, the matter should 
be referred, as wo have argued before, to 
the Monopolies Commission. It is inviting 
trouble just to leave the argument lying 
around. 

LABOUR STATISTICS 

A New Look 

I t’.s all got too much even for the staid, 
tight-lipped publication department of 
the Ministry of Labour. “ Change is 
occurring all around us,” sadly writes the 
Minister, introducing this month’s Gazette 
in a modish new foimat (and is. 6d. dearer 
at 5$.). It cannot hope to make quite the 
stir the new Times did. But if its Est of 
contents won’t make the reader drool in 
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anticipatioD (and no photographs, mind 
you), there is now a ‘Wen lai<£out statisttctl 
section which includes-^ hold your breath 
—runs of figures corrected fur seasonal 
variations. It only remains to ask (even if 
it smacks of dog eating dog) why, in 
heaven’s name, not years ago ? 

At long last, too, some tortured improve¬ 
ment has been made in the Ministry’s em¬ 
ployment figures. The suspect monthly 
estimates have gone—expept for non-scicnce 
industries where past figures have proved 
fairly reliable. Employment trends, in 
total and in regions, will only be kept 
track of quarterly, and then about se\w 
months after the event. Nevertheless, this 
historical series, based on a quarterly count 
of national insurance cards, is a good swop 
for a monthly series that could be badly 
misleading for as long back as a year and 
a half, by the time the annual overhaul 
came. It has to be accepted now that 
nobody knows what has happened to total 
employment in Britain since last September. 
It then seemed that jobs for men were 
declining, but employment for women was 
rising at a smart pace; in total, civil em¬ 
ployment, after a slight dip in the first 
quarter of last year, picked up to a record 
level in ihe .summer. 


TELEVISION REIN PALS 

Lean Years 

T he difficulties that Pyc of Cambridge 
has encountered in trying to redirect its 
television sales through rental rather than 
retail outlets, and that forced the company 
to close down its Southend factory last week, 
is typical of the troubles in the television 
rental market. The gold rush, when all 
that a rental firm had to do wa.s to open up 
another shop on the high street and profits 
would look after themselves, is over. New 
rental agreements are now much harder to 
come by. Demand for new sets was already 
dropping eighteen months ago as sales 
settled down to a replacement jogtrot. In 
1965, sales, ct which 70 per cent are 
taken up by rentals, dropped by 200,000 
sets to 1.7 million. On top of this, 

the industry has been hit hard by the 
Chancellor’s hire pijrcha.se restrictions. As 
a further insult, the companies are still reel¬ 
ing from the loss of investment allowances 
last January—which added nearly £10 to 
the average buying-in price of sets. Now it 
is faced with the selective employment tax. 
For Radio Rentals, the largest firm in the 
businc.ss, it will add about a half a million 
pounds to costs. Yet, despite this, competi¬ 
tion has been so fierce that rent income has 
continued to fall—^by more than five per 
cent for a 19-inch set in the last 18 months. 

The smaller firms with only about 20 to 
30 outlets, often with low cash reserves as 
well, are likely to suffer most. And it may 
be only a matter of time before most of 
them arc gobbled up by the bigger boys. 
Radio Rentals set what could be the pattern 
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a moQth ago by taking over Viata-Vision. 

But the ^ Qooipaniea—like Radio 
Rentals, Rediffuaion, Domestic Electric 
Rental and Robinson Rental*—arc not 
having an easy time, cither. They are cut¬ 
ting administrative costs where they can. 
But it is by cutting down on the number of 
outlets that the most immediate savings wUl 
be made. Over the last five months Radio 
Rentals has shut down nearly a hundred 
shops in a ruthless drive to improve the 
ratio between the costs of an outlet and 
the number of rental agreements held. But 
with so many of Britain’s high streets still 
.swarming with sometimes as many as five 
or six different rental shops this process of 
rationalisation has still a long way to go. 
There is talk that some of the big firms 
ihcmclvcs may soon decide to merge. 


FERTILISERS 

New Possibilities 

F ISONS has taken the fertiliser war 
another stage—by pulling a new pro¬ 
cess out of the bag. Much the biggest of 
the producers in Britain of compound fer¬ 
tilisers (40 per cent of sales), Fisons has 
nevertheless been up against formidable 
competition, notably from Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Shellstar. It still 
is, but its new process- a new way of com¬ 
pounding and making up the fertiliser— 
gives it a slight edge in some areas. 
Instead of mixing the components together 
damp, rolling the mixture round until it 
forms pellets and drying them, Fisons will 
handle the components in the molten state; 
the resulting pellets will be harder and 
store better. This is a small advance but 
offers a useful possibility of obtaining high- 
nitrogen compounds, required in intensive 
grain growing. (Phosphorus and potassium 
tend to build up in the soil but the nitrogen 
is always washed out.) This new process 
opens a miich-nccdcd door to Fisons which 
— not being a chemical producer—has been 
perhaps the most vulnerable of the Wg 
fertili.ser producers. 


SHORTER NOTES 

On Wednesday the Chancellor began bis 
retreat from forward positions on the Selec¬ 
tive Employment Tax. The retreat so far 
embraces quarrying and other extraaive 
industries and forestry. These industries 
will now be treated on tbe same basis as 
that rather larger extractive industry—coal. 
That is, they will receive a strai^t refund 
of the tax they pay on their employees. Mr 
Diamond, who was sponsoring the second 
reading of the Finance Bill, also hinted that 
the government was prepared to be a bit 
kinder to charities. Disabled workers mi^t 
get some offsetting preferential treatment. 
For the moment that looks about the lot. 
Mr Callaghan seems intent on keeping it to 
a short well-ordered move back. 
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INDIA DUTCH INCOMES POLICY 

Hide and Seek with Foreign Investment at Peril Point 


New Delhi 

LTHOUGH no one wishes to put it in so 
many words, several “ strings ” attach 
to the aid that India is seeking for its 
Fourth Plan. No problems need arise 
where India's own wishes coincide with 
what aid-givers want it to do—as, for 
example, in the matter cf giving high 
priority to agriculture and family planning 
or accepting a scheme of liberal imports of 
raw materials and components as a quid 
pro quo for larger maintenance aid. But 
Mrs Indira Gandhi's government is finding 
considerable difficulty in securing accept¬ 
ance in this pre-election year for three ideas 
jointly propounded to Indian negotiators in 
Washington by the World Bank and the 
United States administration. 

Trickiest of these is the assurance sought 
from India (and also from Pakistan) chat 
defence expenditures will not be allowed 
to undermine development. New Delhi has 
indicated willingness to consider cuts 
matching any that Pakistan is persuaded to 
make. But since Pakistan's main grievance 
is that the Indian arms build-up since 1962 
has upset the military balance in the sub¬ 
continent, the idea cf equivalent cuts has 
no chance of acceptance there. For the 
moment, the plea gets India off the hook, 
the more so because of an undertaking 
offered almost sotio voce that defence 
spending will be held down to the present 
proportion of national income. Mrs 
Gandhi’s critics have been too busy scoring 
other points to have taken much notice of 
this a^ect of negotiations, but once they 
do fur will fly. 

The second idea has fewer political over¬ 
tones, but is just as difficidt to put across 
because of price rises that may follow its 
acceptance. One way or another, India has 
to do something to correct economic dis¬ 
tortions introduced by the rupee’s un¬ 
realistic parky. While a straight devalua¬ 
tion can still be ruled out, an adjustment of 
^ective exchange rates through higher 
import duties and export incentives may 
well be insisted upon as part oi the 
ecmomic spring cleaning prior to under¬ 
writing India’s next plan. Hints which Mrs 
Gandhi and her economic advisers have let 
fall suggest that concrete decisions may be 
expected soon. (Britain, which would have 
to be allowed to introduce export incentives, 
may take wry note that India is being asked 
to introduce them.) ^ 

The thirdeiOssue regies to the role of 
foreign investment. AW givers, especially 


those with strong private enterprise bias like 
the United States and West Germany, argue 
that India owes it to itself to encourage 
investment since official funds alone cannot 
meet all the foreign exchange requirements 
of the Fourth Plan. The same argument 
was advanced before the Third Plan to per¬ 
suade India to accept private investment in 
oil refining ; this time the focus is on the 
fertiliser industry, in which the same inter¬ 
national oil interests are keen to participate. 
India can hardly disagree that fertiliser 
capacity needs to be expanded as rapidly 
as possible, and it is equally clear that 
government-to-government loans are now 
bnlikely to be available to finance sufficient 
new capacity in the public sector. In this 
situation, New Delhi cannot hold out 
against private investment, since this would 
lay it open to the charge that it is not doing 
what needs to be done to make the country 
self-sufficient in food before American 
PL 480 largesse runs out in 1970. 

Recognising the writing on the wall. New 
Delhi has taken a series of steps since last 
December to accommodate investment in 
this key area amidst increasingly strident 
protests from both right- and left-wing 
critics. Price and distribution controls 
were scrapped and insistence on an Indian 
majority in private ventures was dropped. 
This enabled ICI to finalise a plan for a 
200,000 ton plant at Kanpur in which it 
will hold 51 per cent of the equity. But 
another nettle remained to be grasped. 
American firms willing to go into partner¬ 
ship with the Indian government want either 
majority or management rights until bank 
loans are repaid, on the plea that this is a 
precondition for American government 
mvestment guarantees. After much hum¬ 
ming and hawing. New Delhi conceded 
management earlier this month to American 
International Oil of a 250,000 ton fertiliser 
project for which the company is to find all 
the foreign exchange required. 

Signing of this agreement has put Mrs 
Gandhi at odds with influential sections of 
her own party, obliging her to say that this 
concession will not permitted in any 
industry other than fertilisers. It seems 

S retty obvious that semantic jugglery will 
e needed to allow similar, but perhaps 
differently phrased, arrangements in several 
other fields—petrochemicals, oil prospect¬ 
ing, copper mining and smelting—of 
equally Idgh priority, where the public 
sector must join hands with foreign private 
enterprise, or go without. 


The Hague 

F aced by a rapidly deteriorating balance 
of payments position and wage claims 
threatening to far outstrip expected pro¬ 
ductivity gains, the Dutch authorities this 
week announced an emergency pay pause, 
stiffer controls on prices and a scries of 
(minor) snips at government spending. 
The pay pause itself is only a partial 
one, enforcing until July 15th the “peril 
point “ ceiling cf 7 per cent on wage 
increases that the Central Planning Bureau 
earlier laid down for 1966. Contracts 
already signed and approved before March 
15th had just about held to the target 
figure, granting wage increases averaging 
7.4 per cent to more than i million workers. 
But contracts still in the pipeline in the 
current annual wage round were aiming 
much higher. The pause will be flanked 
by a compulsory “ early warning ” system 
for prices: throughout this year no price 
incTeases will be allowed that cannot be 
justified by rises in non-wage costs. For 
its own part, the government will hire no 
more civil servants until the end of the 
year and will make some attempt to post¬ 
pone, or at least phase out, its own ambitious 
investment plans. But this is pretty small 
beer. 

The real test of the government’s deter¬ 
mination to ease the prcs.sure on Holland's 
overheated economy will come with the 
September budget. A tight m^metary policy 
has already pushed interest rates to post¬ 
war highs. Further heavy tax increases 
might, in the present atmosphere, simply 
exacerbate labour discontent. What is 
needed is some really tough pruning of the 
government's swollen spending. And that 
will require considerable political grit for 
Holland’s new coalition. 

The resort to a compulsory ceiling on 
wage advances, and the signs of budgetary 
deflation to come, are regrettable—but also 
widely recognised as inevitable. In effect, 
the authorities have been putting a greater 
burden on a voluntary incomes policy than 
it could bear. 

The temptation was understandable ; it 
was easier to rely on linion cooperation than 
to take politically unpopular steps to scrap 
governmenr investment programmes or raise 
taxes. There was a tremendous fund of 
goodwill and realism to draw on. Holland's 
older union leaders remembered the 
unemployment of the thirties, the excellent 
working relationship established with 
employers in the wartime underground, and 
they had grasped the difference between 
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real wages and nominal gains. But the 
younger rank and file were not a little fed 
up with forgoing larger money wages 
which employers, desperate for manpower, 
were all too willing to pay. The discontent 
came into the open in i963--*nd the union 
leaders had to go along with their members’ 
demands. Over the three years to 1965 
labour costs in Holland went up by a 
staggering 10-15 per cent a year. A repeat 
performance this year would have pushed 
the balance of payments ^^40 million into 
the red. The question now is whether the 
halt called this week will prove a real one 
or whether, as in early 1963, Holland will 
face re-emergence of a black market in 
labour. 


RHODESIAN RAILWAYS 

All Change 

Lusaka 

Z ambia's break-up of the railway link 
with Rhodesia had its effect on out¬ 
going copper shipments on Thursday. The 
two big copper producers declared force 
majeure and reneged on forward contracts; 
though some Zambian officials are still bet¬ 
ting that Rhodesia will climb down from its 
demand for prepayment on Zambian rail 
traffic. The new Zambian order finally 
came into force on Wednesday, with 
copperbelt stationmasters refusing south¬ 
bound copper consignmen^ts after Zambia’s 
adamant refusal to prepay freight charges 
in hard currency direct to Bulawayo. But 
it is hard to see how Rhodesia can retreat. 
Since the end of March no freight earnings 
paid at Zambian stations (including copper 
revenues, which comprise 25 to 30 per cent 
of total Rhodesian railvray income) have 
been transferred to railway headquarters at 
Bulawayo, and the latter are by now some 
£4 or £5 million short. 

Zambian hopes of a Rhodesian climb- 
down rely on January’s pronipt withdrawal 
of Rhodesia’s levy on coal for Zambia, after 
Zambia had refused to pay. But the two 
situations are really not comparable. 
Zambia so far continues to import goods and 
services from Rhodesia, and Rhodesians can 
claim that provision of rail transport 
between Livingstone and Umtali is a ser¬ 
vice like any other. As matters now stand, 
only exports from Zambia need be imme¬ 
diately affected, and copper, zinc and lead 
arc the only items exported south by rail. 


COMECON LEAGUE TABLES 

Russia Climbs Down 


O NE of the more curious indicators Of 
the shift of political power within 
the loosening Soviet “ bloc ” is a new set 
of Russian statistics on comparative 
economic development in eastern Europe. 
With the full blessing of the State Plan¬ 
ning Commission, a team of Russian ex¬ 
perts has now published a study which 
places Russia well down on virtually every 
league of economic prowess except the 
now less enviable investment one. The 
figures are the ikst real attempt at 
meaningful comparisons among the 
Comecon countries and Jugoslavia to 
come from Russian sources. They do not 
detract from the enormous strides the 
Russians have made over past years. But 
they do acknowledge a basic fact, that 
Russia still lags well behind not only the 
United States but several more advanced 
eastern European countries as well. 

Establishing how much it lags was not 
an easy exercise. However, a serious 
effort has been made to get some 
sensible yardstick, leaning heavily on the 
path-breaking research by the Gilbert and 
Kravis teams for the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. 

What the Russian investigators have 
tried to quantify are relative levels of 
economic development. The focus is on 
per head figures rather than on totals— 
of production, of capital formation and 
of living standards. Purchasing power 
equivalents for the various countries were 
apparently obtained by comparing “ bas¬ 
kets ” of representative commodities. 
Choosing what should go into the 
baskets ” proved a difficult nut to crack. 
Obviously, consumption patterns differ 
from country to country. People consume 
more of what is relatively more abundant 
and cheaper—Bulgarians, for instance, cat 
relatively more fruit and vegetables than 
other east Europeans. Price differences 
further complicated comparisons. For 
example when Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
comparisons were made in Czech crowns, 
the Czechs appeared to consume 16 per 
cent more than the Hungarians per head. 


When the comparison was made in Hun¬ 
garian forints the Czech standard of liv¬ 
ing appeared 35 per cent higher. In this 
case, a compromise was struck at 25 per 
cent. Similar rough adjustments were 
made in other cases. 

The overall picture that emerges is 
approximate—but fascinating. In indus¬ 
trial development east Germany emerges 
as the indisputable leader of the socialist 
countries, with a level of production per 
head half as high again as Russia’s in 
1963. The finding seems plausible: it 
underlines the importance of keeping east 
German economic potential within the 
Soviet orbit, quite apart from any politi¬ 
cal-ideological considerations. By now 
east Germany has far out-distanced its 
sluggish competitor for leadership in this 
field—Czechoslovakia. Tliesc two are fol¬ 
lowed by Poland and Hungary only with 
a considerable lag. Indeed it is surpris¬ 
ing to see that Poland’s industrial output 
per head is 25 per cent below Russia’s; 
this is a much lower place than most 
western “ guesstimates ” have suggested. 
As one would expect, the Balkan 
countries arc at the bottom of the indus¬ 
trialisation league. The Rumanian level 
is only half that of the Russian and barely 
one third of the east German. Even 
Bulgaria’s industrial rank is as much as 
one quarter higher. It is also startling to 
be reminded that industrial output per 
head in Jugo.slavia is lower than in Bul¬ 
garia: this is a striking example of the 
disparity that can exist between economic 
and international political status. 

Differences in agricultural rank are on 
the whole less pronounced, but relative 
living standards correspond closely to 
industrial performance. Both the average 
east German and the average Czech live 
far better than the average Russian. In¬ 
deed the Russian’s consumption is vir¬ 
tually on a par with the Bulgarian’s. This 
should not really come as a surprise. The 
Russians only recently came round to 
favouring the consumer over heavy 
industry. 


Living Standards in 1963 
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ICKKt 

Coil supplies arc likely to continue undis- 
tusbcd» as Rhodesian coal always was paid 
for in advance in dollars by Zambia. 
Freight charges on the bulk of Zambian 
imports from Rhodesia are usually paid by 
the Rhodesian exporters at their end of the 
line. The big immediate problem boils 
down to getting 70^000 tons of refined 
minerals a month fmostly copper) out into 
world markets heavily dependent on 
Zambian supplies. Alternative routes could 
be geared up in about two months to take 
out one-third of Zambia’s mineral produc- 
uon, during which time there will be suffi¬ 
cient copper in the long pipeline to Europe 
to keep markets supplied at present levels 
of consumption. By December, the alter¬ 
native routes to Lobito Bay and by road to 
Tanzanian porta might handle as much as 
35,000 tons a month between them. But 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga^ the Tanzanian 
ports in question, could hardly cope with 
even this much traffic at their present 
capacity. 

All these calculations are highly specu¬ 
lative, Zambia’s economy could probably 
stand a relatively short interruption of out¬ 
going copper shipments without too much 
damage. Copper users in Britain will suffer 
moat. Copperbelt mines arc likely to maiit- 
tahi production and stockpile under pro - 
sure from the Zambian government to 
maintain employment. What remains open 
at this point is whether Rhodesia will con¬ 
tinue to allow essential supplies, like coal 
from South Africg, to go on rcadiing 
Zambia. 


INTCRNA'nONAL MONEY MARKET 

Private Enterprise Cru 

F irst national city bank may have 
stolen a march on the official negotia¬ 
tors, still groping imperceptibly through a 
political brushwood towards the creation 
of a new, official international monetary 
unit. On Thursday of this week, the bank’s 
branch in London began to issue negotiable 
certificates of deposits denominated in 
United States dollars. These look uncom¬ 
monly like a new, internationally accept¬ 
able bank note that could create fresh pri¬ 
vately usable international money, which 
could help make internationally owned dol¬ 
lars go still further in the finance of trade— 
but cannot, of course, reinforce the official 
reserve positions on which such issues of 
domestic currencies ultimately rest. Other 
banks will doubtless follow First National 
City’s lead if the certificates arc a success. 
That, in turn, will depend possibly not only 
on the attitude of investors but also on that 
of non-Amcrican rivals: the initial reaction 
from some British bankers is a deep sus¬ 
picion that the new certificates could lead 
to ungentlemanly competition from foreign 
banks on the home territory of their hosts 
in the City and other European centres. 

The new certificates, named London 
Dollar CDs, arc being issued initially in 
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round amounts of $t,ooo starting at 
$25,000, and with matitoties of 30, 60, 90 
and 120 days. The hope is that odd-dated 
maturities and longer-dated certificates will 
become possible with the growth of a 
secondary market. This is to be provided 
in the first instance by White, Weld and 
Ctompany, the American securities firm, 
whose London office will buy and sell out¬ 
standing foreign dollar CDs on its own 
account. 

The London Dollar CDs are modelled 
on the outstandingly successful CDs which 
the big American banks began issuing to 
business companie.s at home four years ago. 
In the United States the total outstanding 
has shot up to over $z6 billion to overtake 
the $10^ billion of commercial paper and 
$3 billion of bankers’ acceptances outstand¬ 
ing. Yet there, the CDs are thought to 
have competed mainly with Treasury bills. 

London Dollar CDs, by contrast, arc 
likely to compete for funds with the Euro¬ 
dollar market. The CDs arc expected to 
go on carrying an issuing yield of about 
of a percentage point below Euro-dollar 
rates (as did the first ones this week). They 
are intended mainly for business companies 
and other non-bank investors. To buy 
CDs, these investors must run down their 
dollar balances with their banks, thus 
siphoning off funds the banks themselves 
(but not their customers) could employ in 
the inter-bank Euro-dollar market. More¬ 
over, these funds will not, on the whole, 
return to the Euro-dollar market by way of 
First National City : the bank says it will 
use most of the new deposits so ^mered to 
finance international trade from its London 
and other overseas brancHhes. The possi¬ 
bility of encashing the certificates should 
make them notably more attractive to non¬ 
bank holders than Euro-dollar deposits 
themselves. 

In Britain itself, the London Dollar CD 
is intended to a large exent to appeal to 
investors switching from one foreign security 
to anoj;her. For the most part, however, 
London Dollar CDs arc expected 10 attract 
non-British investors, particularly those with 
Swiss balances. By attracting deposits from 
non-Americans and lending them on to its 
(mostly American) customers in Europe, 
First National City Bank ingeniously over¬ 
comes the limitations of President John¬ 
son’s restraints on capital flow from the 
United States itself. And foreign currency 
deposits used to make foreign currency 
advances fall outside the Bank of England’s 
domestic credit squeeze too. 

The main fear of some British bankers 
is the possibility of American banks now 
crashing into Europe's money market just 
as American business companies have been 
plunging in Europe’s capital market over 
the past nine months. Moreover, they fear 
that once the present British credit squeeze 
ends, American banks may use foreign 
dollar CDs to compete more actively as 
lenders in British and otiicr continental 
domestic money markets. First National 
City denies it will convert the proceeds of 
its London Dollar CDs into European cur- 
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rencies to make advances to Europe^,custo¬ 
mers. But City critics are not sure that 
this will always remain true. British clear¬ 
ing banka are delarred from following by 
their understanding '' on common deposit 
rates ; and the odd clearing banker has sud¬ 
denly begun to wonder once more whether 
competitive deposit rates might not be a 
good idea after all. But would the 
Treasury think so ? 


ROCKETRY 

Eldo, or Little by Little 

T HERB, was not a dry eye in Woomera 
this Tuesday as the European Launcher 
Development Organisation rocket, Europa 
proudly lifted off the launching pad for 
its first test flight. Champagne corks 
popped as the rocket, a mighty British Blue 
Streak first stage, topped by cardboard 
French and German second and third stages 
and a dummy Italian satellite, was destroyed 
before it completed its flight. A success ” 
the scientists declared as it fell in pieces 90 
miles short of its destination. It had been 
destroyed because off course ; to everyone’s 
relief this was found to be an error of the 
steam-driven radar station tracking it. 
*• With this ” the press officers cried “ wc 
shall have the ySoth communications satel¬ 
lite in space.” Only a Fiench scientist was 
heard to grumble about absurdly hi^h 
British standards of safety. Meanwhile 
Eldo thunders into the straight of the space 
race. 


I'RENCH STEEI. 

Expensive Co-operation 

‘ ' Paris 

ot on the heels of the German steel 
industry’s plans for a system of four 
competing syndicates to sell rolled pro¬ 
ducts within the Six, the French steel in¬ 
dustry has this week produced its own blue¬ 
print for concentrating production and 
making itself competitive by European 
standards. Rising costs and falling prices 
throughout the European Coal and Steel 
Commission countries are forcing Europe's 
steel producers into concerted effort—at 
least within national boundaries. 

In France, the blueprint for the industry 
unveiled by M. Jacques Ferry, presidem of 
the syndical chamber, is no panacea. But 
it follows the line of action set by M. Debre 
since his arrival at the rue de Rivoli. 
strengthening co-operation between indus¬ 
trialists and the administration by linking 
them through implied contracts. Main 
features of the Ferry blueprint arc: 

(I) Continued concentration in the in¬ 
dustry, leading eventually to a .three-way 
division of French steel production among 
a Northern group (Usinor, Lorraine-Escaut 
—merged earlier this year); a Lorraine 
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up the SacOor de G^d- 
caim iicelworka together—probacy tatog 
in Lf. Mosellane de Siderurgie too a 
centnl-fioutbem grom>j focuied by the 
merMr (already taking place) Le Qreusot 
and Lea Ateliers et Forges de k LcuKi kaCh 
specUbts in special steek ' 

(2) A technical ratioQaii8atib0 efort to 
tort out old-fashioned inaullationa 
of them in Lorraine), This ilMtikl mfeyt 
a 17 per cent increase in p^uctioo Ih 
millioa tons by 1976^ uklk, 
numbers employed in s;^ by 7 peit ceni to; 
185,000. 

M. Ferry reckons aK this will need Isw^* 
ment of around Frs. 10 billion (£j^ ttfH- 
lion. The methods suggested for the 
top fk^d of this sum—tto hrst'talio ’j^rdb 
will iifllpme from the indihto*^ resobt^ 
in dip fnarket—are slightly bmimaii 11>e 
i^ k that the government should sub¬ 
sidise 30 year loans lent to the industry at 
2} par cent. Whgt b^ottld ^ Bdtiah back¬ 
benchers say to one ? ^ 

In fttum for such largesse, the industry 
would co-operate in mitigating the social 
disnap^n caused by the necessary redun¬ 
dant and transfers of labour: by making 
capilidf available for other devdopment in 
its tpiklitional areas. This could also 
attrai^ in its turn, Parisian capital into 
Noefb^ Fxai^ particularly Lorraine, 
wheie m idbour Ottphii could be endwr- 
rassing. The bait would be readiness on the 
part of the steel companies to take participa* 
tions in companies in quite different fields 
(mechanical engineeri^^ textiles, etc.) 
which wished to aet up in these areas. These 
would be smaff participations btic, in M. 
Feiry’s verakm, large enough to produce the 
desii^ effect. This is a good idea, and 
practical. But 30-ycar li per cent loans arc 
an expensive way of achieving it. 

BOLIVIA 

An iron Ore Producer ? 

La Paz 

F oa a country like Bolivia, whose exports 
depend so greatly and so precariously 
on tin, die estimated <^>000 million tons of 
iron ore in the gromid at Mutun luive 
always held the promise of putting die 
country's baknoe of payments position to 
rights at kst. Up to now the undoubted 
attraction of diis depmit, coamarabk in sixe 
to the Brazilian or Liberian deposits or the 
Cerro Bdivar in Venezuda, aid with • 
metal content of between 53 and 58 per 
cent, hM always been outweighed by its 
inaccessifaility. Sited in the extreme south 
east comer it the oemntry near the border 
with Brasil and Paraguay, and a few miles 
north of the town of Puerto Suarex> it is as 
far as k could possibly be from the 
economic heart of the country. 

In die past few lyccks, however, the 
Bolivians hav^ beeisiaiiMirtaining hopes that 
they will at to exploit Mutun. 

As a result of CohVj(Sl^kioh$ between die 
BoUmn and Argoiwm ' governments, 
Acfendoa has hm 0^^ free 
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pait liflilpiM.lQr -the oqgaair.of 
yhcrihiieatdielaege Afgen^at^ phait 
of San Nicolas. This suits both countries. 
The Achilles bed of the Argentine steel 
industry has always been the lack of ready 
supplies of iron ore. Bolivia, while supply¬ 
ing the Argentine market, mi^t also export 
from San Nicolas to possible overseas 
customers. Transport would be no more 
: 4HBculc than from any other part of Bolivta;, 
aliim the ore could be flonsed dowh Aw 
Fuaguay River past Asuncion to the Parana 
and San Nicolgs. Some ArgqiCine mihiaiy 
leaders, who have always ha^ thh piK]iiect 
near to their hearts, are now talking 
enthusiastically of dredging operation in 
the upper Paaguay. 

All that is holding up operations, it 
appears at the moment, is money. Without 
outside interest and foreign funds, neither 
country could finance the operation. Some 
of the ore at Mutun is on the surface, ready 
to be carted away ; but much of it would 

S sitbte a real mining operation. So far 
not been any great mmufegtalipii 
of interest by foreign companies, in spite 
of Bolivian efforts to attract potential 
Investor^. There is undoubtedly some way 
to go before the ore starts floating down 
the river to Argentina. But anything that 
brings Mutun nearer to being mined is big 
news for Bolivia. 

SFAIOBH CREDIT SQUEEZE 

Crushed by Gentleness 

Barcelona 

S pain's continued official optindsm, and 
the apparent mildness of its credit 
aqtieeze in the face of inflation ami a 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Ouf^all-items indicator rose 0.2 
points in the week to May 25th. 
TInTiowever has now fallen by over 
£70 a ton over the last month to a 
14-month low of £1,301 a ton 
following heavy United States 
stockpile sales. On the longer term 
the world supply deficit, down 10,000 
tons last year to 15,000 tons, looks 
like narrowing further to less than half 
the authorised US stockpile sales. 

So the price slide should continue. 
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+ 3-2 
- 11 
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The EconomM CommoditY Price fndieetor includes 
nineteen commedities weighted eceonttng to their 
retetNe shmes efworldtrede in 1958. 

* Chenges, refgte to this week's figures, but these, 
except the- metet group, ere provisionel beeeuse 
guotetions for tee end wool ere not yet eveilable 
beyond test week. 
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jitters in its business circles. Pardy 
the result of flowing debate—and occasitel 
aodreibbi^mifr-ki lha pgess> since dlgpet 
cehsorship W8s drop^ kst month. 
levelling-out of touria^ earnings has Rat 
been an ea^ pM to swaUow. 

But any deflationary measures attempled 
during the course .cf ^in’s Developmeat 
Plait tend to . ,cguie« a disproi^rtioataie 
^hock because Spamsh business is pdM- 
lently ii|idcr-pq)kali^, yet constantly im- 
,/coura^d by. tbe Plin into an expansioatist 
frame of mind. Credit squeeze measiifts 
have resulted in a general withdrawal of 
money—canceUation of orders by retidkrs 
and manufacturers, postponed paymotts, 
protested bills. Forced sales by busineis 
firms, acutely short of Hquidky, brou^ a 
sudden coRapse a month ago in prices on 
all three Spanish stock exchanges—MadcUl, 
^aredona and Bilbao. Some firms have Ikd 
to losoit ^ tp extrkp^e 

themselves^ fA>m tJiftOilties. 1^ 

paralysis is general ff^prokn^ed, could 

dislodge any prctei^'Oi;i(k^^II(annii^, 

The Spamsh exert^ 

pressure on the bablklihR^^ last year 
by gradually raisi%.,th(d^f cMfa 

ratios and compulsory holdings of govern¬ 
ment stocks. At the beginning of this year 
k clamped down more heavily. The key 
policy point was that total erraits granted 
in 1966 must not rise by more than 17 per 
cent over the 1965 figure. In most countries 
this would seem a more than adequate, even 
excessive, increase. The British clearing 
banks, for instance, have had to keep 
advances wkhin 5 p^ cent of the level at 
March 31,1965. But in Spain it represents 
some restraint, for credits to the private 
sector increased by over 26 per cent in 
1965, even more than the 22 per cent a 
year rise between 2963 and-1965. 

When the controls were imposed they 
seemed to catch the budness world by 
surprm. And contradictory rumours are 
still circulating about what instructions are 
being given to the banks: whether or not, 
for instance, smaller Anns can hope for any 
preference. Private banks have turned most 
selective about discounting Cooupercial 
paper, and money rates have gone up to 11 
per cent in some cases, compared with 6-7 
per cent even a year ago. 

Protests and appeals to the government 
from emplayefs* tssocMooi have been 
legion. A notably shdB ay ha$ come 
mm the C 3 iamber of Commerce of Bilbao, 
where the macbiae-tool industry has been 
particularly hard bit. Recent pronounce¬ 
ments indicate chat the government is caking 
steps to ease the skuaiion, although the 17 
per cent ceiling on the growth of credit 
this year will dmost certaidy remain. But 
casualties ki the tanks of smell tad some 
medkun-sized companies are already show¬ 
ing that some parts of Spanish industry can 
survive only in conditions of outright boom, 
and when they are supported by an easy 
flow of wocjkBig capkal from thg boilw* 
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BUS I N ESS □ IN VESTM ENT 


No ProfitS'^and No Monopolies 


LONDON MARKET AND MERGERS 


O SD£T£RR£D by the continuance of the 
seamen’s strike and the prdits squeeze, 
the London stock market continued to float 
euphorically higher for most of the week, 
reaching an all-time peak— 440.P on The 
Economist Extel Indicator—by Thursday 
evening. On Monday the perkiness of 
the market had been attributed to hopes of 
an early ending of the strike: but the end 
of such hopes brought only a little selling, 
and after a half<>day pause the market con¬ 
tinued to go up. By Thursday lunch-time, 
jobbers were short of stock and marking 
prices up pretty sharply in an effort to get 
some: thU especially applied to shares in 
extractive industries, suddenly relieved of 
the selective employment tax. 

Then at 1.30 p.m. on Thursday came the 
Imperial Chemical Industries* flist quarter 
results: the market was expecting a narrow¬ 
ing of margins, but not rhe 20% fall in pre¬ 
tax profits (to £25 million) from sales 12% 
up in value at £224 million. The drop in 
margins from 15% to ii”;., opening up the 
possibility that ICI’s dividend will not be 
c?overed this year, stopped the rise dead in 
its tracks. For how long? 

The recent firmness in the market, 
against all economic auguries, has been the 
result of three pressures. First from the 
unit trusts, with numerous—and successful 
—block offers which involved heavy pur¬ 
chases of shares of all classes. Secondly, 
there has been the buying by general in¬ 
surance companies—not, significantly 
enough, the life offices. This reflects the 
desperate need for franked income to pay 
dividends under corporation tax. And 
third, there arc funds* which have been 
lurking in the wings—in short-term local 
government loans and the like—but which 
suddenly came on to the market as the rise 
continued and former bears grew nervous. 
With the investment dollar premium at 
28‘/^, there was nowhere to go except 
London. 

The market could go higher before ihe 
fall. Bui fall there must surely be: the 
jobbers are not wanting to hold stock even 
now, and will do little to cushion any reac¬ 
tion. Nor will those staple investment sup¬ 
ports, the life insurance and pension funds, 
be buyers until the economic outlook is far 
brighter. They can cover their commit¬ 
ments with War Loan—at around 51 \—and 
are doing so with great eagerness. 

This week's decision by the Monopolies 
Commission that a bid by Ross Group 
for Associated Fisheries was against the 
public interest introduces a new factor into 
the takeover game. Clearly, prospective 


partners in agreed mergers are already con¬ 
sulting the ^ard of Trade before making 
public announcements. But this i$ pQt pos¬ 
sible when a bidder wants to pounce sud¬ 
denly and spoe^Jy on ah udwiiling victim, 
taking advantage of temporary reductions 
in profits or boardroom disputes. The 
longer a decision is delayed the more room 
there is for the victim to manoeuvre, to 
find a more suitable partner, to' revalue 
assets and prove that promised recoveries 
in profits will be real, not pie-in-the-sky. 
This decision puts another strong weapon 
in the hands of the defender in the case of 
bids which can be referred to the 
Monopolies Commission, and these will 
become a greater percentage of the total as 
business becomes more concentrated. This 
is regrettable. What with the City code of 
takeover ethics and well established defen¬ 
sive strategies available in the face of 
unwelcome bids, the attadker is too often 
at a disadvantage anyway. 

In the same week as the Monopolies 
Cx)romission reported, both Ross and 
Asswated issued interim results con¬ 
veniently for the same half year to March 
31st. Ross came first with a 25% increase 
in pre-tax profits to £1.55 milhon; 
Associated replied with a group profits rise 
of 30.1‘V,—good ammunition against the 
Ross bid even if the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission had not stepped in. Ross could 
reply that its past record is better, that 
As.s(x:iated\s sudden jump in profits is 
unlikely to be repeated, and Ross’s fish in¬ 
terests—and fish was the subject of the 
inquiry—increased their profits by 35%. 

The stock market s reaction to the Com¬ 
mission’s report was clear: Associated 
shares fell back is. 6d. to 17s. 3d. while 
Ross advanced yjd. to 9s. 6d. Evidently 
investors thought Associated’s only hope 
lay in the merger with Ross, while Ross 
would have issued an awful lot of new 
shares with no giuranrced benefits. The 
converse is probably true. Ross’s attempt 
10 build up a large vertical unit in 
ihL- still fragmented food industry has been 
brought to a standstill, and it will have to 
turn elsewhere for its growth or else grow 
slowly by taking over small fry. Associated, 
however, has been given time to reorientate 
itself away from trawling and into market¬ 
ing. Obviously the Ross bid was well 
timed: Associated had come through a bad 
period and was extending its interests. 

Despite this week’s results, the fact that 
both shires are selling at over 16 times last 
year’s earnings makes them look slightly 
vulnerable. But pace ihe Monodies 


Commission’s worries, cod and cbtps are 
not the staple or working class they 
once were. Chicken (br^ and raised by 
Ross among others) is iiearly as cheap* 


SECOND PREMIER INVESTMENT 
TRUSr 

Vote, Vote, Vote 

HIS week, shareholders in Associated 
Rediffusion and British Electric Trac¬ 
tion received from their chairman, Mr I. 
Spencer Wills, a letter e^aining the 
Second Premier Investment Trust scheme. 
This was a Garda-type Trust, initiated in 
1959 for the benefits of executives and 
directors of some of the companies in the 
late Harley Drayton’s 117 Old Broad St. 
Group. Not all the directors were in fact 
fulLdme directors of the companies con¬ 
cerned. 

The scheme involved heavy gearing 
through a 5% Debenture—the same rate 
as that in the Garda case. But in 1959 5% 
was a |oing rate for company money: it 
emphatically was not when Garda was 
dreamed up four years later. The benefits 
were naturally large: a jump from is to 
about 8$ fid in the price of the Ordinary 
.shares over six years. 

Had shareholders been asked to approve 
the scheme in 1959, there is a very good 
chance that they would have done so, des¬ 
pite the fact that the rewards involved were 
not linked to the fortunes of the companies 
of which the beneficiaries were directors. 
But, says Mr Wills; 

“ There remains ihc question of why wc 
did not icll you of the investments in 
Second Premier at the time they were 
made. The answer is, quite simply, that it 
did not occur to a single one of us to do 
St). In the light of recent newspaper criii- 
cism.s this may now appear strange, but it 
is nevertheless the case .... There was, 
and still is, no ,legal obligation to make 
such disclosure, but if you bold the opinion 
that there was a moral obligation (which 
could only be relevant in regard to those 
few employees who were also directors) wc 
ofl’cT you our apologies for the omission.” 
The shareholders will be exceedingly 
poor-spirited if they accept this. Share¬ 
holders should be told whenever the direc¬ 
tors and executives of a company propose to 
make use of a connpany’s funds to their own 
advantage (the next Gompanics* Act would 
do well to make it a legal necessity). If the 
institutional shareholders do not protest in 
public in this case—and they have an 
opportunity to do so at rhe annual general 
meetings the companies m three weeks’ 
rime—then there can be no pretence of 
shareholder control. 



mu 
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Adoption into the Family 

HE public is invited to join the family 
by buying 25% of the equity in 
Samudson Film Service: all four directors 
are Samuelsons (one of them works with 
the brokers to the issue, Mitton and Butler) 
and the secretary is related by marriage. 
This is one of the last issues to be made 
bdbre the Stock Exchange's new regulation 
comes into force reqtiiring the issue of a 
minimum 35% of the equity. It is also 
typical qS. many such issues that only a stock> 
broker, and not a merchant bank as well, is 
involved in the flotation. The company’s 
business is the very specialised one of rent^ 
ing cameras, lenses and other studio equip¬ 
ment to television (in winter) and film pro¬ 
ducing companies (in summer). Trading 
profits jumped from £3,000 in 1959 
£284,000 for the year ending March 31, 
1966. This record will not be repeated over 
the next seven years as the prospective yield 
indicates; 5.8% at i8s 6d. The dividend 
is amply covered and the price-eamings 
ratio is 9.6. The issue price is on the low 
side. The recent record of Strand Electric 
and Humifies Holdings, which specialise 
in the hire of lighting eauipmenc to the 
same peqfde as hire Samuelson cameras has 
been go^ enough to make Samuelson’s 
future look bright. Samuelson is a close 
company but says that it will distribute 
enough to prevent the close company pro¬ 
visions the 1965 Finance Act from raising 
its tax charge, which makes the relatively 
high yield all the more attractive. Perhaps 
just as attractive to the devotee of the new 
issue is the thought that a 25% issue looks 
just enough to ensure that the shares are 
fully valued in the face of a possible bid. 


EMPIRE STORES (BRADFORD) 

A Gainer from SET 

E mpire stores has managed a 28'., 
increase in both sales and profits for 
the year to January, thus confirming that 
the troubles of the rather larger mail order 
house, Freemans, formerly of south London 
and now of Peterborough, are not general 
throughout the industry. Empire Stores 
has not yet computerised, and will have to 
cross this hurdle (apparently responsible for 
the dent in Freemans’s profits) some time in 
the future. Grattan Warehouses, also in 
Bradford and larger still, has seemed to sur¬ 
vive the ordeal without visible impact on 
profits. 

A mail order house consists basically of 
about 30 executives, a warehouse, a reputa¬ 
tion with a network of part-time agents, 
and a highly drilled clerical staff. Mail 
order houses seem to rely on the clerical 
staff to do neatly everything other com¬ 
panies need computers for. Cumputcrisa- 
tiem normally only takes place when there 
act^a^ply no more staff available to recruit. 
Empire Stores has thus been able to post¬ 
pone the day further than its larger com- 
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peutors. A mail order house pays postage 
and commiaaioiis to its part-time ageats, bat 
does not stamp insurance cards for them, 
and so pays no SET on their services. And 
it has no shop assistants. So the selective 
employment tax should be relatively light- 
Mr Joseph Fattorini of Empire Stores this 
week revealed that its contribution in SET 
will be £50,000 against a turnover of £10 
million. This is about } per cent, or about 
half the level expected by ordinary retailers. 
Self-employed shop assistants perhaps paid 
on a connnission basis, would seem to be 
the answer for ordinary shops. 

Empire Stores has a good record, with 
pre-tax profits and sales more than doubled 
over faux years. But the stock market is 
evidently looking for a repeat performance: 
Empire Stores’s shares yield 2.6%, against 
3.4';:, for Grattan Warehouses and 4.5^*" 
for the now-disgraced Freemans of London 
—and both Empire Stores and Grattan are 
selling at 20 times earnings, against 15 for 
Freemans. It is a fair guess that Empire 
Stores’s yield will move sharply towards 
normality ” for a mail order house, some¬ 
time in the next four years. Active 
investors should have got off the roundabout 
by then. 


WESTMINSTER TRUST 

Less Tax for Cannibals 

T he Westminster Trust Holdings is 
really the same company as The West¬ 
minster Trust whose takeover was declared 
unconditional on May 20th. It has no 
assets except shares in Westminster Trust 
the property group. It bought these for 
a mixture of shares and loan stock—4 shares 
and £3 <rf 8% loan stock for every 12 shares. 

This form of cannibalistic takeover, 
the substitution of interest on loan stock 
for dividends on ordinary shares lowers the 
company’s tax bill. The gross dividends 
received bv a Westminster Trust share- 

KEY INDICATORS 
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holder on Z2 shares jn i9;6$ canKjl^^* i 
the co8t to the ^mpahy b^ejMl 
poratidti tax ac 40% was 
Trust Holdings makes no dividend foigotet 
but the interest on rlwi £3 loan llto 
received in exchange for the sh^es will give 
an income of 4s. 9.6d., and this will be its 
cost to the company. So the sharehddeis 
will be very much better off, the company 
a little better off and the Inland Revenue 
very much worse off. 

This form of cannibalistic takeover, 
which has become increasingly popular since 
the 1965 budget, harms the Inland Revenue 
so extensively that everyone in the City ex¬ 
pected the Chancellor to change the law this 
year. In fact he saved his wrath for the 
comparatively rare variant of the technique, 
“ twinning this method, which links the 
loan stock to the shares to form a composite 
unit, is now ruled out by a section of the 
finance bill. The basic method, strangely, 
is still allowed to flourish. 

But the position is still not clear cut. To 
change the wording of the 1965 Finance 
Act to prevent this sort of takeover without 
discouraging takeovers involving; two separ¬ 
ate companies might be impossible. But it 
is an offence to do anything with the sole 
object of avoiding tax and the Inland 
Revenue could at any time take some sur¬ 
prised company to court to demonstrate that 
its self-takeover had any other object than 
to avoid tax. 


CHOCOLATE COMPANIES 

The Cocoa Yo-Yo 

B oth Rowntree and British Cocoa and 
Chocolate (Cadbury’s, Fry and 
Pascal!) had good years in 1965. Rowntree’s 
sales increased by to% to £62 million and 
pre-tax profits by 45% to £2.6 million. 
BCC’s sales were up by 13% to £115 
million, with profits up by ir third to £9.8 
million. Compared with 1963, however, 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Still bounding ahead on 
buying by unit trusts and 
general insurance companies. 


NEW YORK 

Quiet but firm. 


THE REST 

Recovery, as usual, in line 
with Wall Street. 
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Enjoy our 
golden California 
with us 

You fly one airline all the way... the one that knows America best 

Explore San Francipoo, Los Angeles, Hollyvood, all Galifomia with us! 

Ton At TWA your entire trip, stopover at no extra &re in major 
United Statea cities. And aboard all our transatlantic jets for 
a nudl charge, and on selected UJ9. flights > StarStnm Theater: 
wide< 4 ereen movies by Inflight Motion Pictures, plus a great range 
of bscinating stereo-ni-fl entertainment! For the trip of a lifetime, 
inolnde Galmm>ia in your holiday tour. Gall your Travel 
kfpmtmTWk^UtvHthUiandaenw America,wettnvej/ouali^mtil 
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Destination: 
Farms of the world 


On farm lands in Europe, Latin America, 
Africa and the Far East, John Deere 
equipment is heiping man produce 
morfr from the soii. 

The John Deere Long Green Line be¬ 
gan in America 129 years ago when a 
young blacksmith fashioned the first 
seif-scouring steel plough. This imple¬ 
ment and Its successors helped open 
the vast, ferti le plains of North America. 

From his simple blacksmith shop, 
John Deere emerged to found the com¬ 


pany that now is one of the world’s 
leading manufacturers of farming 
equipment. Yet the philosophy of the 
company remains the same as it was 
more than a century ago: to provide 
farmers with equipment of the highest 
quality, to lessen their work load, and 
to help them obtain a more abundant 
harvest. 

Today, John Deere equipment is 
found in all free countries of the world. 
From 22 factories around the giobe 


flows the Long Green Line of tractors, 
combines, and implements designed 
for every crop, every farming need— 
everywhere. 


JOHN DEERE na 

Molkw, IMlwIt. U.I.A. 

SALES BRANCHES AND FACTORIES: Argtntina, 
France, Oermany, Maxico, South Afrloa, Spain. 
SALES BRANCHES: Auttralia, Oraat Britain. 



20,000 sq ft car showroom and service depot at St. Albans. Hertfordshire 


Look what Butler have done for system building! 

(Combined high quality specification, a guaranteed completion date, and unbeatable value) 


Choose a Butler building and you will be pleased with 
your decision, proud of the result, and in business quicker. 
Because, detail for detail, the Butler system adds up to a 
faster, lower-cost way to build well. Both price and com¬ 
pletion date are guaranteed. And if you want a complete 
package deal covering your entire project this is there for 
the asking. 

Quality Bufler buildings are made of steel cladding on 
low-pitch steel frames. The frames are made from high 
yield steel; the cladding from coloured galvanised steel or 
aluminium. This cladding ranges from single skins to a 
miraculous 1 thick panel with a proved insulation factor 
equal to two W cavity walls! 

Choice The Butler range is so wide and flexible that you 
can have just the size and type of building you want. Al¬ 


together Butler offer six systems with a choice of five types 
of cladding in eight factory-applied colours and a complete 
range of matching accessories. All components too, come 
with a factory-made precision that means fast, easy, exact 
assembly on site. 

Good looks All this means that you can now obtain a 
building with as much flair, style and colour as you want. 
Large interior modules give great flexibility for interior 
layout, make the most of available space, and slash 
foundation costs. 

The full story Discover in more detail exactly why over 
100,000 companies have already built with Butler, Just 
ask your secretary to telephone or write for a copy of our 
brochure: The Pre-fabthat isn't'.Then talk it over with your 
architect and mention our technical information service. 


BUTLER BUILDINGS (UK) LIMITED, 138 WALSGRAVE ROAD. COVENTRY TELEPHONE COVENTRY 54371 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES BUTLER EUROPE S.A. AVENUE OES ARTS. BRUSSELLS 4 


BUTLE^ 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 7400 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY, USA 


65,000 an ft hottlinq plnnt using low-pitch LRF system 


Plant machinery sales and service depot at Hndt^mqton Scotland 
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in the opinion market 

Among groups of well informed people in Venezuela, Nigeria and Malaya, 
The Economist rating under the headings 'trustworthy* and *respected for 
its views and comments* is above any o^er international publication. 
who soya aol 

A report for Shell by Market Investigations Limited 

Among chairmen of 626 companies in Western Europe (excluding Britain) 
34% read The Economist. 
who soya ao? 

A survey for the Financial Times by Research Services 

Among directors of public companies in Britain, 40% read The Economist, 
according to The Sunday Times* recent research. So, with a Britidr 
circulation just 3% of The Sunday Times*, The Economist reaches more than 
half as many directors. 
whoaayaao? 

We do. using Sunday Times* figures but correcting their cost comparison* 

And our own research? Just now (until publication of The Economist survey 
of430,000 business readers next month) it only fills in the gaps. For 
example, whereas The Sunday Times say that directors spend 61.2 minutes - 
a week with that publication in their hands, our business readers believe 
they average an hour and a half with The Economist. In our market holding 
readers’ attention means as much as reaching top level management; 

The Economist does both, in 140 countries. 


■k The Oimdsy Times insOvsrtintlv doubled 
The iQonomlst adventsliHi rsie. 

The cost per % point should resd: 
FInsnelal Times 2s lOd 

The Eeonomlst 2s 

The Times 4s Sd 

The Oundsv Timet Os 7d 
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the picture is not so rosy. Sales are up in 
both cases far more than profit. Costs 
other than raw materials must have rocketed 
between 1963 and 1965. For both sugar 
and cocoa prices in 1965 were well down 
on 1963. Sugar was down by a ton and 
the average cost of importing cocoa into 
Britain last year—£151 a ton—was £25 a 
ton less than in 1963. Both companies now 
warn that a price rise for chocolate 
products this year is inevitable. This is 
somewhat surprising. Admittedly, cocoa 
prices are now double last summer's all-lime 
low. But already more than half this year's 
requirements of cocoa have been brought 
in at prices that must average about £120 
a ton—£30 a ton cheaper than the average 
price for 1965. So the impending price 
increase comes at a time when the com¬ 
panies are actually buying cocoa very 
cheaply. 



But they arc faced with the prospect of 
much higher prices to come. A world 
cocoa shortage is looming as drastic as last 
year’s over-supply. In any case, profit 
margins are low, as is usual in food: "]% 
for Rownircc and 8.3for British Cocoa, 
both pre-tax. Which is why both the shares 
are selling at just below 9 times earnings, 
although the yield on Rowntree, 4.6% at 
67s. 9d., is better than on British Cocoa, 
3.2% at 39s. 4}d. This may be unfair to 
them both, particularly to British Cocoa 
which, after a dull period, has recently 
begun to liven up and exploit its strength in 
a number of fields. Its cakes are now profit¬ 
able on a large scale, as is Marvel, the 
instant non-fat milk. The purchase of the 
fruit-sweet maker, Pascalls, from Beecham 
has been a success. But the size of the 
overseas interests (which accounted for over 
s quarter of sales last year) and continuing 
losses in Germany are a worry. However, 
retained profits of £8.1 million against a 
dividend costing under £2 million gross 
emphasise that truisms like “ food shares 
are always good defensive stocks are 
sometimes true after aH. 
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HAMBROSBANK 

Municipal and Industrial 

L ast year was a good one for people 
who lend money aiid deal in gold. 
Hambros Bank did well with a rise of over 
a fifth in revealed profits after tax taking 
them to £i million. The revealed increase 
in earnings reflected a rise in trading profits, 
rather than tax adjustments consequent on 
the change to corporation tax. 

In the past Hambros has had rhi^ major 
strengths: its large ordinary banking busi¬ 
ness, with deposits this year up by £35 mil¬ 
lion to £190 million: its strong Scandina¬ 
vian connections: and the Mocatta 6 c Gold- 
smid bullion-dealing subsidiary. Hambros 
now faces new competition in Scandinavia 
from some other merchant banks, no^bly 
S. G. Warburg, who have been acquiring 
Scandinavian clients. At the same time, 
fierce competition in the dollar loan market 
has especially hurt Hambros’s best Scan¬ 
dinavian customers, the municipal and 
quasi-govemmental borrowers, who have 
suffered from the convertible loans floated 
by large American companies. So Hambrc^ 
is broadening its merchant banking busi¬ 
ness. It is strengthening its investment 
department and now has an industrial ser¬ 
vices department to advise companies 
and is about to plunge into unit 
trust management with one of the major 
unit trust groups. Again, although sensibly 
unwilling to expand its own industrial leas¬ 
ing business because leased assets are^ not 
liquid enough for a bank to hold, it is 
managing more leasing and factoring busi¬ 
nesses for other companies. 

In a striking departure, Hambros moved 
completely out of British government stocks 
(which were all short-dated anyu^ay) last 
autumn—for the first time in the bank’s 
memory. These funds, and more, have 
been switched into the short-term local 
authorities market: money at call and 
at short notice (mostly going to local 
authorities) rose by £37 mfllion to £91 
million, whereas only £9 million of gilt- 
edged were sold. This dependence on the 
needs of local authorities is inevitable when 
virtually all other lending is subject to the 
Bank of England’s directive that it should 
not be more than 105 per cent of the level 
outstanding in March 1965. 

Merchant bank shares have never really 
recovered from the breaking-off of Britain’s 
first round of negotiations to enter the com¬ 
mon market. The FT-Actuaries index of 
merchant bank shares (with a starting point 
of 100 in April 1962) now stands at only 
60—the lowest of any industrial sector. 
Hambros shares, up in 1962 to 58s. (when 
they yielded just under 2 ^r cent) are now 
down to 29s., where they yield 4 ? per cent. 
Hambros is a more purely banking ” share 
rban others in the sector: and with three- 
fifths of profits arising from overseas busi¬ 
ness a pretty good one to hold during 
troubled times. 


In Briefs .. 

Everything for the home 

The merger of Electrical and Musical 
Industries’ consumer durables subsidiary, 
Morphy-Richards, with another leading 
manufacturer is not all that surpris¬ 
ing : EMI had already come to an 
arrangement with Dreamland ovet.elccuric. 
blankets. Its partner is Associated Qectrical 
Industries, whose Hotpoint subsidiary had 
been troublesome for some time because of 
over-capacity; the merger with M-R com¬ 
pletes Hotpoiiit's thorough reorganisation 
under Mr B. M. Bonfield which had 
strengthened Hotpoint’s position in bigger 
appliances. The new joint company is to 
be called British Domestic Appliances and 
will be owned 50-50; but profits will ht 
split to give AEI a bigger share. Both 
Hoover and English Electric must be 
trembling at this new and powerful com¬ 
petitor. For BDA will have 18% of the 
whole appliance market, a quarter of the 
refrigerator market. Hotpoint will bring in 
28 % of the washing machine market, and 
Morphy-Richards 85% of the electric 
toaster market. Oddly there is little over¬ 
lapping httwetn the two, and the combined 
organisation will be able to concentrate a 
massive effort on natural growth points to 
the detriment of smaller, specialised manu¬ 
facturers like Kenwood. 

Correction 

In last week's issue it was stated that the 
London Wall Group of unit trusts hoped to 
make a dealing profit on the War Loan 
31% it was offering to take in return for 
its High Income Priority Units. London 
Wall in fact makes it clear that the War 
Loan will be sold immediately it is received, 
and nor, as we implied, held until a suitable 
moment came for sale. We apologise for 
any misunderstanding that may have been 
caused. 
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Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Eeartomtst providet a unique 
service - an ennlysn ot the balsnoe sheais and profit 
and loss accounts of companies received durinq that 
quarter Industrial Profits and Assets is widely used by 
Government departments, economists, slockbrokeri 
and other investment advisers, companies and ■ 
investment institutions because it is 

Up to data - sent out six weeks srtor the end of a 
quarter 

Comprahanalva - with about 2^500 companies 

analysed 

Thorouqh showing saparatalv each iiam in tha 
balancs sheet and profit end ioas account 

Saotlonaliaad under clearly diatinctive industrial 
headings 

An annual aubscription (four quarters) costs C4.0.0. 

A single copy £1.1.0, Both prices ihoude airmail 
postage to any part of the world. The isiue of 
Industrial Profits and Assets covering the period 
January - March 1966 *• now avoilable from 

Publications Department 
Th# Eoonomist 

26 8t James's fitiast London SW1 
Taftphpne VVhitahall 6169 . 
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ROWNTREE AND COMPANY LIMITED 

A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The Sixty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Rowntree & Co. Ltd will be held on Thurify, 
June 16« 196d. 

The following itetement by the Chekman, 
Mr. D. J. Barron, li circulated with ihe report 
and accounts fot the year ended December 31| 
IMS. 


ORGANISATION 

Mr. Lloyd Pwen, CBB, LLO, who had 
bom Chairman of the Company since 1957, died 
•uddeoly on March 9, 196d Tribute has been 
Cuflg paid elseudicre to his great contribution to 
Cm Oompany’s progress during a career span- 
fkhif nearly 40 years and to his outstandUng 
record el aertrice ao the whole oonfectlonery 
Industry, but this statement would be inoompleta 

It did not record how much his eoUeagues in 
dia Rowntree Group throughout the world 
moum the kiss of an inipiiing leader and, above 
all, a warm-hearted and loyal friend. 

The Board did me the honour of asking me to. 
become Chairman and 1 accepted in full aware¬ 
ness of the fine traditions of the Company estab¬ 
lished by my predecessors. 

Mr. A. Norton, one of the two Vice-Chairmen 
appointed in 1965, has been elected Deputy 
Chairman. 

Hn the course of 1965, Mr. K. Haslingcr was 
appointed a Director and confirmation of this 
appointment will be sought at the Annual 
Graeral Meeting. Mr. Haslingcr has held several 
important poaldoni during his 17 years with 
the Company, notably those of Raw Cocoa Buyer 
and Head of the Finance function of the York 
business. He has recently been closely con¬ 
cerned with our European operations and has 
now become Director responsible for this part of 
the Group in succession to Mr. S. A. Free who is 
now cov^g the whole of our overseas opera¬ 
tions outside Europe, including Group 
Exports. 

The past year has seen the retirement of two 
valued colleagues. Mr. J. D. Watson retired from 
the position of Company Solicitor and Secretary 
after 28 years of distinguished service and we 
wish him improved health In his retirement. 
Mr. J. H. Townend, Managing Dkector of 
Alfred Hughes dr Sons Ltd,, reached retirement 
nge after a notable career of 45 years with the 
Group. 

A.t will be seen from the notice of the Annual 
General Meeting, it is recommended that Price 
Waterhouse & 0>, be appointed Joint Auditors 
of the Company with our present Auditors, 
Chalmers, Impey & Co. Price Waterhouse 
already act as the Auditors of our subsidiary and 
associated companies in Europe, Canada and 
America and the Board feels that the wide know¬ 
ledge of a major international firm, combined 
witli Clialmers, Impey*s long experience of the 
Company’s affairs, will be of considerable 
value. 

HNANCIAL RESULTS 

The Group^s sales in 1965 were £62 miUi( 0 iia» 
£^.4m. hlsibex than ha 1964. Of the inorcase, 
•ome £l.8m. results from the incluslen 0l sales 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING COSTS 


of companies which were not members of the 
Group for the whole of 1964. 

Our raw cocoa price in 1965 was substantially 
the same as in 1964 but there were marked 
increases in other coats. Consumer price in¬ 
creases early In 1965 and improved productivity 
went some way to meet these but the main factor 
in the increased Group profit was the higher 
sales both at home and overseas. 

The consolidated profit and loss account for 
the year 1965 shows after charging depreda¬ 
tion of £1,702,634, the profit of the Group 
before cantioa Amounted to £4,335,173. This is 
£667,426 or 18 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. 

Because of the taxation dianges introduced 
in the Finance Act of 1965, the taxation and 
priofic after eaxatioo figures are not comparable 
with previous years. The changes also affect 
the amounts dmlucted for dividends, the final 
dividend proposed for 1965 being charged gross 
instead of net as in previous years. 

The Directors are proposing a final dividend 
of 10 per cent on the Ordinary Shares which, 
with thc *S per cent already paid as interim divi¬ 
dend, makes a total dividend of 15 per cent 
compared with 121 per cent for the previous 
year. 

The capital expenditure of the Group in 1965 
was £3.160m.; this is some £322,000 higher than 
in the previous year. The amount of profit 
retained after payment of the dividend, amount¬ 
ing to £1.6m., with the depreciation figure of 
£].7m., gives a cash flow of some £3.3m. and 
this closely matches the capital expenditure of 
the yeac. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The Group had another successful year in the 
UK confectionery market. The York business, 
which is the major part of our operations in the 
UK, did very well and increased its share of 
this highly competitive market. Its policy of 
concentrating on a comparatively short range 
of branded and well-known individual lines of 
high quality and excellent consumer value again 
produced a higher sales tonnage and an increased 
profit. This was achieved in spite of substantial 
increases in wages and otlier manufacturing 
costs; a continuous programme of research and 
heavy capital expendiicure again ensured im¬ 
proved productivity and helped to offset some 
part of these higher costs. 

As part of the reorganisation of our subsidiary 
company operations in the UK, which has been 
referred to in previous reports, W. & M. Duncan 
Ltd. in Edinburgli has been reducing its range 
of products and concentrating on the manufac¬ 
ture of branded lines marketed under its own and 
the Rowntree name. This policy is beginning to 
show results and profitability in 1965 was con¬ 
siderably improved. Since (he end of 1965, (he 
Company has become part of the main York 
business. 

The Shuttleworth buriiiesi In l^don, with 
vriiich fs now merged the greater part of the 
fonner Whltefielda business, continued to find 
ks trading in die non-branded, own-4Miiie and 
oouverture secdons of die market extremely oom- 


petitive and, although an Improvement on the 
previous year, its results were still below die 
level which the Board regards as sadsflictory. 

In the Biscuit field, our Glasgow Company, 
Gray Dunn & Co. Ltd., produced results similar 
to diose of 1964, but the Hughes business la 
Birmingham sold a somewhat smaller volume 
and did so at lower margins. Biscuit manu¬ 
facture in Che UK has, during the last decade, 
become largely concentrated Into a small number 
of subbuntial groups and, partially as a result 
of this, is It present undergoing considerable 
change In Its sdBng and marketing methods; 
competition is becoming increasingly keen and 
profit margins remain modest. We are watching 
the poskion carefully to ensure that the Group’s 
strengths are used as fully as possible in. 
imporuftt sacdoa of the grocery maiket. 

OViBR^S AND EUROPE 

Once again, the Overseas psmpanias produced 
good mults ai^. intareasid 
to the total GfUiip iwofits.' 

The Canadian Company, with a short range of 
advertised. products, again Inerrased Its ^are 
of the market and its pwofitsbiUcy. 

In South Afirica, the Wilton-Rowntree Com¬ 
pany riiowed substantial increases in sales volume 
and, despite the impact of increased costs result¬ 
ing in pare from the severe drought in chat 
country, maintained the satisfactory l^el of profit 
of 1964. 

The Irish Company produced an improved 
result both in sales and profits and, given reason¬ 
able stability in the economy and a less troubled 
labour situation in Ireland generally, it should 
be possible to hdd the more satisfactory posi¬ 
tion which the Company has attained in the last 
few years. 

Tlie Australian Company achkirsd higher sales 
and an improved result but it will be some time 
before we can build in Australia the strong 
position which we have in other countries. 

In Germany, production of Smartics was 
commenced in Hamburg within a few months 
of the formatiuti of Stocktnann-Rowntree 
G.m.b.H. and wide distribution throughout 
Europe of this internationally-known Rowntree 
speciality was obtained before the end of 1965. 
Test marketing of other branded lines is pro¬ 
ceeding. The costs of establishing a European 
business, in tenns of investment not only in 
plant and equipment but aUo in advertising and 
the establishment of distribution, are high and 
our plans are set on the basis that it will be 
several years before our European undertaking 
shows a profit. Hie Boa^ is in no doubt, how¬ 
ever, of the wisdom 6f Employing the Group’s 
knowledge and skills in this large and important 
market. 

Forward marketing forecasts show that in¬ 
creased production capacity will be required 
overseas in the next few years and plans arc 
being made to provide this. 

EXPORT 

UK Export sales, now organised on a Group 
basis, increased by saae 10 per cent in volume 
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and provided a worth-while contribution to 
Group profits. UK exporters of confectionery 
and biscuits face considerable difficulties not 
only in consequence of increasingly severe tariff 
barriers and quotas but also, in some countries, 
in relation to the uncertainty and complications 
of local food and labelling regulations. 


WAREHOUSING AND TRANSPORT 

In 1965, our new London distribution depot 
at Wood Green was opened. This is situated 
on the main York-London railway line and it 
has already made a considerable contribution 
towards the improved efficiency of deliveries of 
the Group’s finished products in the London 
area. A number of similar new depots through¬ 
out the country will come into operation during 
the next .few years. The planning of these 
depots, their siting, design, and the timing of 
their introduction, is a matter of some com¬ 
plexity but the Board is clear that the improved 
productivity and better service to the customer 
which they ensure are an essential complement 
to the standards of efficiency in production, 
marketing and selling wliich the Group seeks to 
achieve. 

The Stewari, F.spicn & Greenhougli Ltd. ware¬ 
housing and forwarding group was expanded 
during the year by the acquisition of Standard 
Wharves Ltd., an old-established business in 
J.ondon. These activities again made a satisfac¬ 
tory contribution lo Group profits. 

Our transport company, N.M.U. (T933) Ltd., 
felt the pressure of increased costs and com¬ 
petition and profit fell compared with previous 
years. 


OUTLOOK 

The 19()6 sales position so far is not unsatis¬ 
factory. Currently we have the advantage of 
lower cocoa-bean prices but this benefit has 
been more than offset by increases in other 
items of cost; ihc problem of containing these 
increases is with us throughout the world and 
present indications are that it will not be possible 
to absorb all of them by improvements in pro¬ 
ductivity and by higher volume. Within the 
next year wc shall be affected by the higher 
price level to which the raw cocoa market has 
now moved from the historically low levels of 
the past year. 

Looking beyond the immediate future there¬ 
fore, maintenance of present margins of profit 
may w'ell depend on our ability to increase 
consumer prices. The competitive situation 
throughout the world will, as aJway.s, ensure 
restraint on such increases and, in addition, in 
.some countries we now have Governmem 
discouragement in various forms. 

The firmness of the base on which the Com¬ 
pany operates, however, should give cause for 
confidence. Over a long period of ye.irs wc 
have built, and are continuing to build through¬ 
out ihe world, the strength of our branded lines 
such as Kit Kat, Smarties, Black Magic and 
Aero. 

The Company’s fortunes depend to a large 
extent upon this marketing strength and upon the 
skill and diligence of over 20,000 people in many 
countries to whom the shareholders will un¬ 
doubtedly wish to record their thanks. 


Board of Directors 

In August of last y«ar the Rt Hon Edward Heath, 
MBE, MP, resigned from the Board upon his 
election to leadership of the Conservative Party. 
Although delighted at the honour conferred upon 
him, we are very sorry to lose the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience and he takes with him 
our good wishes for success In this new task. 

On April I, 1966, Mr Michael Delmar-Morgan, 
who has worked in the Bank for the past eight years, 
was elected to the Board and you will be asked to 
confirm his appointment at the forthcoming Annual 
General Meeting. 

Many of our friends, both at home and abroad, 
will remember Mr G. R. Tobitt, who joined our 
banking business in 1907 and retired from our 
Board in 1961. They will, I am sure, be sorry to 
hear that soon after our last Annual General Meet¬ 
ing, Mr Tobitt died following a brief illness. He 
rendered our business outstanding service for many 
years, and we extend our sympathy to his family. 

General Review 

The year covered by the Accounts now before 
you brought no material relief from the stringent 
monetary conditions which developed in the 
Autumn of 1964. High money rates have continued 
throughout the period, but for a banking business 
such as ours which draws its funds largely from the 
highly competitive money markets of the world, 
high money rates do not of themselves bring larger 
profit margins in their train. Furthermore, in May, 
1965, a quantitative restriction was imposed by the 
authorities on the credit facilities we grant to 
customers in the private sector. This was rein¬ 
forced in February, 1966, and means in effect that, 
until further notice, our banking subsidiary’s 
advances and acceptances cannot be increased by 
more than 5 per cent above the levels ruling at 
March 31, 1965. 

However, I am pleased to report that our Group 
enjoyed a satisfactory year and that the demand for 
our services in all fields continues to increase. 


Results 

You will see from the ConsoUdtted Profit and 
Loss Account that our banking subsidiary has 
increased its profits (after uxation and transfers 
to Contingency Reserve) to £333,565, against 
£240,314 last year. This increase In net profit was 
exaggerated by the changed basis of taxation and 
this fact should be borne in mind when comparing 
it with the previous year's figure. 

The non-banking subsidiaries have continued to 
make progress and have Increased further their 
contribution to the profits of the Group. 

Dividends 

It has been our practice In earlier years to make 
the larger part of our annual distribution to share¬ 
holders by way of the final dividend. This year, 
however, the Interim dividend paid in December 
last was increased to 5 per cent in view of the 
improved results which were in evidence by that 
time and your Board decided that it was desirable 
to make a second interim payment of 2 per cent in 
March last to take advantage of the provisions of 
the Finance Act, 1965. The proposed final dividend 
of 4^ per cent will make a total of 1per cent for 
the year as compared with 10 per cent previously. 
In future it is intended to resume the normal 
timing of dividend payments. 

Your Board is very conscious of the fact that fn 
future the gross amount of our dividends will have 
to be provided out of taxed profits but it is con¬ 
fidently expected that the same total rate of 
dividend can be maintained. In this transitional 
year when the net profit of the Group benefits 
from the changes in the tax system, you will see 
from the Accounts that our banking subsidiary has 
taken the opportunity of strengthening its inner 
reserves by increasing the disclosed allocation to 
Reserve for Contingencies from the usual £50,000 
to £100,000. 

Management and Staff 

In conclusion I am sure you will wish to join me 
in thanking most sincerely the Management and 
Staff of our Subsidiary Companies for their loyal 
and untiring efforts which once more have produced 
very satisfactory results for the Group. 


Summarised 
Results 
of the 
Group 


Share Capital . 

Reserves . 

Net Assets . 

Net Profit after Taxation. 
Dividends. 


1966 

1965 

£2,000.000 

£2,000.000 

1,398,249 

1 , 272.059 

£3,398,249 

£ 3 , 272,059 

£353,687 

£ 251,147 

' 4 % 

•0% 


Copies of the full Annual Report and Accounts may be obtained from The Secretary: 

Brown Shipley Holdings Limited, 

Founders Court, Lothbury, London, EC2 
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ANOTHER YEAR OF RECORD PROGRESS 

SALES MORE THAN £12,000,000 
NET PROFIT MORE THAN £1,000,000 


Mr. Joseph Fattorini, Chairman of Empire Stores (Bradford) 
Ltd. reports that the group profit before taxation for the year 
ended 31st January, 1966, was a record £1,060,108 com- 
pared v^-ith £824,039 the previous year, an increase of 28.6%. 
Mail order sales were £12,077,000 against £9,445,000, an in¬ 
crease of 28.0%. Corporation tax has been provided for at the 
rate of 40.0*and the net profit after taxation was £616,108 
compared with £356,615. The final ordinary dividend pay¬ 
ment of 7.0*!;, produces an equivalent figure for the year of 
17,9*'u against 14.0V,,. after taking into account the scrip 
issue of I for 10 ordinary shares in November, 1965. 



JOSEPH f ATTORINI 
T.D., J P. 


Year 
ended 
31st Jan. 

Sales 

Group Profit 
before 
Taxation 

Taxation 

Net Profit 
after 
Taxation 

Dividends 

(Net) 


£ 

£ 

C 

£ 

£ 

1962 

5763,000 

451,000 

245,000 

206,000 

103,000 

1963 

6,836,000 

533,000 

293,000 

240,000 

119,000 

1964 

7,823,000 

677.000 

370,000 

307,000 

140,000 

1965 

9.445,000 

824,000 

467,000 

357,000 

157,000 

1966 

12,077,000 

1.060.000 

444,000 

616,000 

249,000 


THE YEARS AHEAD. Our plans for the current year and the years ahead entail 
continued expansion. Yoqr Board is aware of the necessity to produce the executive 
and managerial staff to meet the demands for senior personnel to nourish our policy 
of expansion. Wc are also planning for the increased space necessary to house both 
our personnel and our merchandise and, in particular, we have in hand a substantial 
extension to our warehouse at Wakefield, capital for which has already been provided 
by the £1,000,000 Debenture successfully issued at the extremely favourable rate of 
6 i% in March, 1965. 

PROSPECTS. Our increase in s;iles for the year to date is more than 28Vb* 

We hope to absorb the majorit> of the cost of the Selective Payroll Tax by 
increased productivity. 

EMPIRE STORES (Bradford) LTD ^UNTfty 

THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT STORE ^ < 
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Commonwealth Developnrient Corporation 

CDC was established by Act of Parlumeni in 1948 to assist the economic development of dependent territories of the Common- 
we^th. The Commonwealth Development Act, 1963 restored CDC*s full powers of operation in all those Commonwealth countries 
which had achieved independence since the date of CDC^s establishment in 1948 and changed the name from Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation. With the agreement of the Governments concerned CIX: can alsc act as managing agents and render ailvlsory 
■ervioes in any independent country. CDC is empowered to undertake, either alone or in association with others^ profebta for the 
promotion or expansion of a wide range of economic enterpriaes. The Corporation is organised to operate commercially and has a 
atatutory obligation to pay its way raking one year wto aAotftfr. CDC has powers to borrow up to /;i 50m on a long- or medium- 
term basis and jClOm on short-term: loans up |o j£l30m naiy bt outltanding at any gne time from the United Kingdom Exchcfiier. 


ANNUAL REPORT 1965 

1965 was an unusually evantfiil year. In East Asia the 
“confrontation*’ of Indonesia and Malaysia continued 
and Singapore left cheMakysian Federation. In Africa 
there wa6 the Rhodesian “Uniiatcral Declaration of 
Independence’^ with its disturbing effect on other parts 
of Africa. It led, inter alia, to a break of diplomatic 
relations with the UK. by Tanzania and Ghana though 
diplomatic relations have since been re-esublished by 
Gliana. The changes of regime in Ghana and Nigeria 
came .shortly after the end of 1965. ITtc operations of 
the Corporation during the year should be considered 
against this background of political events. 

WAIVER OF INTEREST 

The finaiidal relationship between the UK Govern¬ 
ment and the Corporation was affected during 1965 by 
an important event. All hnance provided by the British 
Government to CDC is on loan. On 21st June 1965 a 
statement was made in Parliament by Mrs. Castle (then 
Minister of Overseas Development) that: “To help the 
Corporation to undertake a greater variety of projects, 
the Government has decided to waive the interest on 
seieaed proiecis during the period when the invest¬ 
ment ia fhictifying, instead of merely postponing the 
interest as at preaent”. Thus, for the first time, CDC 
became entitled to draw mongy which would be interest 
free for a limited initial perM whereas formerly the 
limit of any concession was that interest was held over 
and compounded against the Corporation. 

Waiver of interest during the early years can, following 
this statement, be claimed by the Corporation for 
individual new projects. In a letter received subse¬ 
quently from the Ministry of Overseas Development it 
was indicated that projects in three categories would in 
general qualify in suitable circumstances. Thc.se cate¬ 
gories arc agriculture, territorial development corpora¬ 
tions and low cost housing projects. In each case the 
Corporation must show as an esiential condition that 
without waiver the capital investment is not likely to 
be serviced. 

HEAVY INTEREST BURDEN 

Although, in general, the terms of the Act under wliich 
CDC operates arc admirably flexible, and give an ad¬ 
vantage compared with other development agencies, 
the nature of the financial terms on which the Cor¬ 
poration receives its money is rigid, all the money being 
received on loan. CDC receives no equity capiul. In 
this important respect the Corporation is at a dis¬ 
advantage: the burden is particularly onerous in periods 
of high interest rates like the present. In 1964 the 
average interest rate paid by CDC for new Treasury 
advances was 5i%, in 1965 it was nearly and at 
one time the rate for long term advances reached 6}%, 
where it stands again in May 1966. 

rising TREND OF NEW INVESTMENT 

As forecast in the last Annual Report, the rising trend 
of gross new investment has continued and in the 



Lord Hcwick of Glendale, ocmo . kcvo , Chairman ofcDC, 


calendar year 1965 was £10. Im as compared with 
£8.7m in 1964: the rising trend of new commitments 
was also resumed, the eventual figure for 1965 reaching 
£l3.5m as compared with £12m in 1964. Totals at 
31st December 1965 were £132m commitments, in¬ 
cluding £105m invested. However, as a result of the 
present economic stringency in the UK, limits are now 
imposed on the Government *aid’ expenditure in 
which the Corporation’s drawings on the Treasury are 
included. This new development will, temporarily at 
least, affect the ability of the Corporation to undertake 
new commitments. At 31st March 1966 CDC’s existing 
commitments for future investment were £23.5m: the 
major part of this amount will call for cash disburse¬ 
ments during the next two to three years. The Corpora¬ 
tion has now raised a £5m loan in the City and this 
money, together with Treasury drawings, will at least 
look after existing conimiimcnts. 

Once again, agriculture and smallholder schemes, 
housing projects and industrial development com¬ 
panies figured prominently in the list of new projects 
during the year. However, whereas the joint share of 
public utility and housing projects was .SS'X) of new 
investments in 1965, the same two categories of pro¬ 
jects provided during the year 60% of total new com¬ 
mitments, which will set the pattern for investment in 
the next year or two. The Corporation seeks to balance 
its investments between loans for public utility and 
housing schemes on the one hand, and productive 
(agricultural or industrial) development schemes with 
a large equity element in them on the other, and would 
accordingly like to sec this trend reversed. The de¬ 
veloping countries need both types of investment but 
their greater need is for the agricultural or industrial 
schemes. The present very heavy interest burden, 
however, tends to weight investment inc'cntive against 
the productive element projects. 

SUPPORT FOR UK AND STERLING AREA 
BAUNCE OF PAYMENTS 

Whether CDC activities ore regarded as part of UK 


overseas aid, or as overseas investment with |6mc 
flavour of aid as CDC itself would maintain, cterly 
they have to be justified moec Uian ever in pri^nt 
ci|<aiinstaftoes, in relation to their impact on the UK 
aiid sterling area belanoe of payments. C'DC projects 
contributed in 1965 ovCr £3Sm worth of the overseas 
territories’ exports, much of them to destinations out¬ 
side the sterling area: as to the UK balance of payments, 
remittances back to UK in 1965 in respect of revenue 
profits and capiul realisations once again more than 
balanced new overseas investments from UK. Addi¬ 
tionally, CDC operations support the British balance 
of payments by generating UK expi wts either by direct 
use of CDC money in their purchase or by association 
in projects where purchases of British plant and 
machiner>' arc financed through the normal export 
finance clunnels with the CDC money paying for 
essential local expenditures. lust year’s achievement of 
£1 Im in direct exports has been repeated. 

INCREASED OPERATING SURPLUS 

Despite politkally disturbed conditions overseas, the 
1965 operating surplus rose furdier by £625,729 to 
£5,628,322, of whi<^ British Government interest look 
£4,781,240. The expansion in the year’s surplus owed 
much to high work] prices for copper and palm oil 
which may not persist. Had CDC invested bMvily in 
some other primary products of the tropics .such as 
sisal or cocoa the result would have been very difierent. 
This was a satisfactory result for a difiicult year. 

MANAGEMENT RESP0NSIBIUT1ES 

Ai the end of 1965 CDC carried outright responsibility 
for direction and management, or shared in that respon¬ 
sibility, for around fifty commercial industrial projects. 
These projects included estate companies producing 
between them most of the belter known tropical products 
and Binallholder schemes producing almost as wide a 
langc of crops, forests and plantations with processing 
factories for sugar, palm oil, wood pulp, wattle extract, 
etc: they included mines, hotels, power supply under¬ 
takings, industrial development companies and house 
mortgage companies, 'llic aggregate investment in all 
these underukings totals tens of millions of pounds, 
they arc spread throughout Commonwealth Africa, the 
Far East and the West Indies. Gradually, a manage¬ 
ment team has been built up competent and. ex¬ 
perienced to handle the problems which arise in 
developing countries. In support of the managers, Q)C 
has also built up technical sections with expertise in 
particular lines such as tropical agriculture, house 
mortgage finance and local industrial devetopment 
companies for which there ia strong,demand in the 
CDC area of operations. As time goes on, the local 
peoples occupy an increasing number 0f the more re¬ 
sponsible posts by deliberate policy and tramitig. CDC, 
by this particular combination of financial investment 
and of management and technical training on the job, 
makes a unique oontributioii to dcvelopm^-'ni in the 
overseas territories. 


& COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 33 Hill Street London W1 


(0-2«) 
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^ DVMMiOf 


Another 

TumoverRecord 


SfRG. EDWARD BEHARRELL, the C hairman, in 
the course oF his speech at the 67th Annual General 
Meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company Limited 
in London on May 23rd, said:— 

There arc some significanl features reiuting to last year 
and concerning also the fiiliirc to which I would draw 
your attention. , 


PROFIT MARGINS 

Perhaps the most important is the continuing 
pressure on profit margins, which during 1965 
became particularly severe as a result of 
increasing wage, salary and other costs, and with no 
signilicant scUtng price increases. 

This problem is not confined to the United Kingdom. 
It was, and is, the familiar pattern in many of the counli ics 
where we operate. 

Given these circumstances, we feel the Group did 
well in the year, and, as you will have seen, the second 
six months came out better than we expected when we 
issued our hatf-yeorty statement in September. It was also 
better than the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 


Cost Control. We are dealing with the problem of cost 
increases in two ways. 

By obtaining the greatest volume of production from 
our factories through the aggressive and eflicient market¬ 
ing of our products by our various sales organisations, 
we are seeking the maximum utilisation of all our re¬ 
sources. Reflecting this policy you will have observed that 
our world-wide sales volume during 1965 at £340 million 
was 8 higher than in the previous year. 

Finance. The increased volume of business and capital 
expenditure naturally involved increased borrowings and 
further financing costs which you will have noticed 
increased by about £800,000 during the year. 

However, with a special dividend from an as.sociated 
company the year’s profit before tax was similar to that of 
the previous year, but the return on funds employed fell 
slightly from 12'6“o to 12%. Although this reduction is 
disappointing, 1 would like to draw your attention to the 
fact that apart from 1904 it is the best return we have 
achieved in the lust ten years. 


THE TAX BURDEN 

Hie need to earn a higher return on funds 
employed becomes of even greater import¬ 
ance when account is taken of the changed 
basis of taxation in the United Kingdom. 

We still maintain that it would have been much 
wiser for the new tax system to have given full permanent 
relief in relation to overseas income of International 


("> 


Companies such as ours which is making such a major 
contribution to the Balance of Payments. 

Investment Grants. From January this year there is to 
he the elimination of Investment Allowances as such and 
their substitution by Investment Grants. We arc no! con¬ 
vinced that the new system is an improvement on the 
previous simple arrangement of tax abatement. 

FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 

Looking ahead over the next three years, we 
have tentatively approved capital expenditure 
plans involving .some £65 million, ovci half of 
which will be spent in the United Kingdom. At the same 
time we arc aiming at an increase in turnover dining the 
same period of over 25%- thus maintaining the 1965 
growth rate of 8";,. 

TAXATION AND MODERNISATION 

Modernisation is not only a very topical 
word these days, it has become a political 
word as well. I have said that we regard the 
change from investment allowances to cash grants as a 
bad move and high taxation does not encourage modernis¬ 
ation. With Corporation Tax at 40% the effective rate on 
dividends for the shareholder paying income tux at the 
standard rale of 8s. 3d. is 65%, an unreasonably high 
figure by any criteria. Modernisation is more than new 
machines making new products in new buildings. It is 
equulty new attitudes, especially on the part of the hard¬ 
working managers whose job it is to provide security and 
opportunity for the many. These managers need incentives, 
too, in the form of less burdensome direct taxation, for it 
is they who ensure the Company's continuing expansion. 

DUNLOP'S NAME 

You will remember that when we met last 
year I suggested that the time had come to 
change the Company's name, and since then 
we have been actively seeking a new title. 

The obvious and, 1 believe, the right solution is to 
rename ourselves quite simply The Dunlop Company 
Limited'. U bears witness to our origins and a worthy 
history, and it will be recognised easily and widely as 
meaning this Company. 

THE PRESENT YEAR 

We shall be disappointed if the profit before 
tax for the current year is not as high as in 
1965. Indeed, our forecasts indicate some 
increase and so far this year both our turnover and profit 
arc at a higher level than in the first four months of last 
year. 

The report and itccounts were adopted and at a subse¬ 
quent Extraordinary General Meeting the recommended 
change of name was approved for the first day of next year. 
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SkiTlisH COCOA AND CHOOOIAtE CO^AiJY LiitflTEb 



The following summarises the Chairman's 
Statement: 

For most of ihc year under review Mi. Paul S. 
Cadbury was Chairman of the Company and 
it is his leadership and sense of purpose which 
has set the Company on its present path. 

SALES 

Group sales at £115 million were £13.6 million 
up on last year. This increase was shared by 
the three main sections of the business. Home, 
Export and Overseas Companies. 

The Home sales figure for Cadbury Brothers 
Ltd. was a value record, being over £50 million 
for the first time. Sales were up 10 % on 1964. 
The increase in sales was concentrated in the 
latter part of the year and we were unable to 
recruit sufBcient additional labour to meet 
demand in full. The final figure for total sales 
docs reflect the great effort that everyone has 
made to satisfy our customers. 

Fry and Pascall sales were higher and the 
results of the '*Big F 17 ** campaign have been 
Mirticularly encouraging. Integrating with 
Pascall and Fry entails considerable extra 
work to the outside staff. Head Office and 
JOepots, and to have kept the level of Fry 
sales while recording a l3% increase in Pascall/ 
Murray sugar confectionery turnover during 
the year is a real achievement. 


Cadbniy home sales 
record ■ over £50m. 


GOOOA 

1965 was a year of wide and uncertain 
fluctuations in price and this can only mean 
that producing countries adopt a slop-go policy 
for cocoa production, which gjKgr^vates the 
already pronounced crop fluctuations. It would 
be in everyone's interest to introduce world-wide 
marketing arrangements provided that they were 
sufficiently flexible. Such a scheme would give 
greater security of income to producers. 
Meanwhile the outlook for 1966 is one of higher 
prices. 

PROFITS 

The following tabic sets out the Group profits 
for 1964 and 1965: 

Profit before Tax 

1964 

Home and Export £5,136,000 ( 68 %) 

Overseas £2,366,000 (32%) 

Total £7,502,000 

1965 

Home and Export £7,102,000 (72%) 

Overseas £2,695,000 (28 

Total 797 ,000 

Profit after Tax 

1964 

Home and Export £3,151,000 (77%) 

Overseas £961,000 (23V.) 

Total £4,112,000 


MVIOENM 

The dividend for the year will be 51% in addition 
to a capital profits distribution of £231,000 
(0.83%). On the assumption that there will be 
no distinction between distributions out of 
capital profits and dividends out of taxed 
profits in the future, it is the Board's intention 
to pay total dividends in 1966 of net less than 
the 1965 combined capital and ordinary 
dividends. 


PRODOOTIVITY 

Fiom our retained profits we finance our 
expenditiue on research and. new lines and 
with the addition of funds from depreciation 
ensure that we are continually Improving our 
processes and methods. Given the present hig^ 
u.K. rate of employment, this policy is not 
only sound economics from the Company*s 
point of view, but essential if we are to meet 
customers' Aiture demands. 

Success in productivity depends as much on 
the general acceptance of improvements in 
efficiency as on technical expeitise. We have 
had a great deal of help and co-oppration in 
bringing in new methods and must continue to 
make Aill use of all forms of Joint consultation. 

The Prices and Incomes policy with its 
voluntanr early warning system Is now likely 
to be formalised by legislation. There is a 
natural concern that the administrative difficul¬ 
ties will involve delays and an unnecessarily rigid 
pricing policy. 

The real safeguard to the public is not Govern* 
ment macbineiy but the keen competition that 
exists within the industry. 


Cadbury Foods cake sales more than doubled 
and by 1st February 1966 the final stages of 
national distribution were completed. This will 
bring us another increase in and we have 
marketing plans for extending our range. 

Total export sales at 20% over 1964 have shown 
a good increase. Particularly jo Scandinavia and 
North America where sales are over £1,250,000 
for the fit's! time. 

•VERSEA8 OMUPAIHEt 

Value sales for the year were 8.3% up on 1964 
and the forward look follows the same trend. 
The acquisition of Pascalls will enable some of 
the overseas companies to increase (heir range 
of lines and a Group Marketing Conference at 
Boumvflte next Autumff will help to plan the 
continued growth overseas. 

In addition (q, the established Overseas 
Companies, a neW company Cadbury Nigeria 
Ltd. was formed during the year to handle local 
fiianufacture in addition to imported lines. Sales 
for the year topped £50ffj000 with opportunities 
for ooptiniied expansion. 


1965 

Home and Export £5,056,000 (80%) 

Overseas £1,263,000 (20%) 

Total ^bM19,000 

The rise in home profits is mainly due to the 
incfease in sales in the last half of the year. 
Foiward marketing plans envisage further 
developments along the same lines jp the years 
ahead, but during the initial stages df expansion 
new products developed from within the bu$iness 
depress the current rate of profit. 

The rising price of cocoa and possible liknita- 
tions to our ability to reflect changes in costs 
in the home market are the main concerns 
over the 1966 profit position. The overseas 
contribution to profits continues to grow 
satisfactorily, the one exception being Germany 
which made a scrioas loss. It is nevertheless 
important for the Group to have a stake in 
Bjkm where confectionery oonsuraptlon is 
still below the United Kjogdom. 


MMKOTS FRR 1N8 

1966 sales at home and overseas are so far 
encouraging. At home the year (mned with a 
Cadbury price reduction in moulded chocolale 
and first quarter Cadbury sales are up In value 
compared with last year. Fly's first quarter 
sales have also been good. 

The fall in cocoa bean prices last year enabled 
us to effect the price reduetknis leforred to 
but recent trends in cocoa bean pifoes make a 
rise in the price of chocolate products ineviuible. 

On the financial side of llto bushiest the 
B.C. Sl C. has acquired moee Bum 90% of the 
Cadbuiy 6 % and 8 % prefomce sliareSi 

The 47th Attmal Genaral Meetitif o/ the British 
Cocoa A Chocolate Company umited will be 
held on 13th June at Soummle. A copy of the 
Chairmans fuU statement and the Btport'tmd 
Accounts fitr the yeas ended January 1966 can 
be obtained from the Secretary^ British Cocoa 4k 
Chocolale Compemy Limited^ BoumvUle, 
Birndnghanu 
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PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 

The Parent Company of the Blue Circle Croup 

A SPLENDID FUTURE 


EXPANSJOJM PROCEEDING ACCORDING TO PLAN 
MR J. A. Ee REISS ON TAXATION RELIEF 


The Annual General Meeting of The Asso¬ 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited 
will be held on June 23rd at 21, Tothill Strecr, 
London, SWl. 

The following it an extract from the statement 
by the (^aUnuoip Me, ]. A. E. Reiaa, which has 
been circulated with dte report and accounts: 

The Capital Expenditure of our Group during 
1965 amounted to £13,322,206, being £283,544 
less than in 1964, and during the twenty years 
since the last war we have expended on capital 
account £122,110,230; during the same twenty 
years we have provided out of profits 
£63,211,022 for depreciation and transferred 
£18,435,133 to Fixed Assets Replacement 
Reserve^ a total of £81,646,155 which is equiva¬ 
lent to 66.' per cent of the outlay. 

TAXATK)N 

The Finance Act, 1965 has brought into 
operation changes in the system of company 
taxation. The fiscal year 1965/66 is the last 
year in respect of which Income Tax deducted 
from dividends paid may be retained by the 
Oimpany; it was for this reason that a second 
interim dividend was paid on April 5, 1966. The 
Finance AetC 1965 does however contain, certain 
transitional provisions which may allow your 
Clotnpamy similarly to retain some pan of the 
Income Tax deducted from dividends paid dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year 1966/67. 

Overseas Taxes will be available for relief 
only against Gojporation Tax; the Act provides 
some temporary and diminishing relief to com¬ 
pensate companies with overseas income for the 
additional tax burden which the new provisions 
impose on such Income. 

PAST YEAR 

In my last Annual Statement 1 forecast a 
falling off in demand and this, in fact, took place 
in the latter half of the year—although the re¬ 
duction in tonnage was only marginal. However, 
as we started off with virtually no stocks in hand 
we were forced to import a substantial quantity 
of clinker to meet the big demand in the middle 
of the year. This was done on an Industry 
basis and was one of tlie reasons for an un¬ 
avoidable increase in price which took place in 
July. There was a shortage of cemen-t tlirough- 
out Europe and prices for our imports were a 
great deal in excess of those charg^ by us in 
the Home Trade; we made no profits on the 
tonnage imported and the temporary surcharge 
involved was taken off at the end of the year. 
It is interesting to note that our prices at home 
as at January 1st this year have only risen by 
7 per cent since January 1, 1963 in spite (k 
wages and salaries having irwreased during that 
time by 21 per cent. We feel that this is an 
achievement of which we can be justly proud. 

Our Sand and Gravel Division had another 
good year during which we have added substanti¬ 
ally to our reserves of raw material. Amongst 
the Special Products we produce, Sandex, a new 
kmg lastiiHr daeomtive material, is now widely 
accepted in the Building Trade and is making 


a good contribution towards the profits of our 
Special Products Division. 


THIS YEAR 

Whilst at the time of writing, demand is some 
6 per cent below that of last year, we expect to 
make up the leeway by the winter. It seems 
improbable that housing has time to recover 
fully this year but high cement consuming pro¬ 
jects, mostly in the Government sector, are likely 
to make up the deficiency. It would seem, 
therefore, that in the three year period 1964/66 
demand in this country will be virtually static— 
a very different picture from conditions experi¬ 
enced in other European countries where build¬ 
ing output continues to expand regularly every 
year. The hoped for increase next year will, 
of course, depend largely on the state of our 
economy, but I am as confident as ever that 
in the long run your Company has a splendid 
future ow'ing to the enormous back-log of build¬ 
ing of all kinds which must eventually be carried 
out. 'It is in this belief that our expansion of 
production at home is proceeding according to 
plan. With the second kiln at Westbury and 
the new works at Weardale coming on stream by 
last October we started the year with nearly 
1,000,000 tons of extra capacity. By the end of 
tliis year a further 1,250,000 tons w-ill be avail¬ 
able from our works at Dunbar, Dunstable, 
Ipswich and Plymouth and we shall have started 
on the new plant at Cookstow'n in Northern 
Ireland. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

Once again I am able to tell you of record 
sales by the Companies overseas with which we 
are concerned. Our manufacturing interests 
abroad date from ovex fifty years ago and extend 
worl^-widc. 

Our Australian subsidiary. Associated Port¬ 
land Cement Manufacturers (Australia) Ltd. 
achieved record output and sales, and a grati¬ 
fying increase in profits. We remain confident 
of the further growth potential of Australia. A 
new 300,000 tons kiln is at present being 
linstalled at the Maldon Works in New South 
Wales, while the detailed planning of furtlKr 
expansion in Victoria is proceeding. 

•Ocean Cement & Supplies Ltd., our associate 
Company in British Columbia, again had a suc¬ 
cessful year. Prospects arc good, and a new 
300,000 tons kiln is being installed at the works 
on Vancouver Island. 

In Malaya, keenly competitive conditions were 
experienced. Productive capacity is in excess 
of demand, but Malayan Cement Ltd. main¬ 
tained its predominant position in the market. 
The Company sold Us entire production but 
prices and pre^ts inevitably were lower. 

In Mexico, despite a slight fall in sales ton¬ 
nage, profits were marginally higher. The new 
300,000 tons kiln at the Atotonilco factory will 
be in production in the near future. 

In New Zealand the Golden Bay Csjnwt Co. 
Ltd. and Waitomo Portland Cement Ltd, again 


produced record resuhs. Both bulk cement 
carrying ships were fully employed, and pros- 
pects are regarded as favourable. Another kiln 
to produce 160,000 tons is being brought into 
production at the Tarakohe Works. 

White’s South African Portland Cement Co. 
Ltd. also recorded a satisfactory year’s trading, 
with the works operating to capadty and sales 
reaching a new high level. Here again expansion 
is in progress, a new 300,000 tons kiln being in 
the course of installation at the Lichtenburg 
Works. Future prospects are considered to be 
good. 

Our Kenya interests are in the East African 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. and the British 
Standard Portland Cement Co. Ltd. Botli 
C.ompanics recorded gratifying results. With 
the stable political situation in Kenya, trade 
has been good. A new 300,000 tons kiln is 
being installed at the Mombasa Works of the 
British Standard Company, and an additional 
bulk cement carrying ship has been ordered to 
handle the increasing export trade of tliat com¬ 
pany. The new 130,000 tons works in Tanzania 
is nearing completion. 

In Rhodesia The Salisbury Portland Cement 
Co. Ltd. maintained its position, the result of 
the year’s working being similar to that of the 
previous year. Since the Unilateral Declaration 
of Independence the Company’s trade, which 
includes exports to Zambia, has increased. 
Further measures have been taken to rationalise 
the industry in Rhodesia, and given a return 
to normal political conditions, prospects arc 
reasonably favourable. 

Good results were achieved by our Nigerian 
subsidiary, The West African Portland Cement 
Co. Ltd. The full output oif.ihe works was sold, 
and capacity is being raised t6‘500,000 tons a 
year. .The Company surpassed all previous 
records and prospects are regarded as good. 

In Ghana, politics adversely affected trade. 
The clinker grinding plant, which we are manag¬ 
ing for the Government, operated intermittently. 
With recent more settled conditions k is hoped 
that this trade will develop to its planned 
potential. 

Our investment in Spain was increased dur¬ 
ing the year, and our Associate Company, 
Asland Asociada S.A. has taken over four exist¬ 
ing works. The new kiln at Cordoba has been 
brought into operation and measures are in hand 
to increase output at the Moncada Works, near 
Barcelona. It is also planned to build a large 
new works in the Barcelona area. 

CONCLUSION 

Wc are a world-wide Company in the true 
sense of the term but the prime source of our 
prosperity stems from our activities at Home. I 
have mentioned what we are doing to ensure 
that we shall be fully prepared to meet the 
higher demand for our products which inevitably 
will be encountered in this country*. Similarly 
overs(;>r our history remains one of constant 
growth and tliis assuredly will continue. 
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WORKS IN FIVE CONTINENTS 


The Anniia] General Meeting of 
Richard Costain Limited will be 
held on 23rd June 1966 in London. 

In the course of his circulated 
statement, the Clmimian, Mr. A. P. 
Costain, having paid tribute to the 
late Sir Richard Costain, con¬ 
tinued: 


The Group Profit for the year 1965. at £819,205 
compares with £1,053,477 for 1964. The Net 
Profit after taxation applicable to Richard 
Costain Limited amountal to £599,674 as com¬ 
pared with £593,285 for 1964 Your Board de¬ 
clared a second interim of 12%, less income lax, 
on the Ordinary Shares, in February lust, thus 
maintaining, as forecast, the total of 20% less tax 
in respect of the year 1965. The net dividends are 
covered 2.9 times, the same as in 1964. 

BUILDING 

United Kingdom. The range of work under con¬ 
struction follows the changing character of re¬ 
quirement. It now includes prototype hospitals, 
University Halls of Residence and traditional, 
rationalised and industrialised housing for local 
authorities and various Housing Associations. 
Europe. Our building activities in Europe have 
been successfully extended during 1965. Con¬ 
tracts performed by our Belgian subsidiaiy in¬ 
cluded factories for British and American clients. 

I Housing contracts completed on a joint venture 
basis in Spain have led to the acquisition of a 
50% shareholding in Hispano-Costain de Con- 
struccioncs, S.A. In Holland, HoJIandsche Bcion 
Maatschappij, N.V. successfully completed an 
18-slorcy (rffice block using new jack block tech¬ 
niques and a further Jackblock building has 
commenced construction in The Hague. Work is 
proceeding in a joint venture on the construction 
of flats in the Paris area. 

CIVIL EN6INEI!RIN6 

United Kingdom. Work ha^ continued throughout 
the year on several major roadwork contracts. 
Progress has been made with our contract for 
Aberthaw Power Station and our contract for the 
Royal Naval Armaments Division in Scotland. 
Our joint company. Press & Costain (J.V.) 
Limited, was awarded during the year a contract 
for the building of Tecs Por! Refinery. Our open¬ 
cast coal mining contracts at Westfield and 
Acorn Bank continued. 

Argentina. The work on the El Cadillal Hydro¬ 
electric project is nearing completion. 

Central Africa. D^ing the year we were awarded 
a contract for the taxiways and paved areas for 
the new airport at Lusaka and work is proceedihg 
according to plan. 

Tanzania. Work on the Nyumba ya Mungu dam 
is approaching completion. 

Middle East* During the year wc were awarded, 
with the Mobamed Bin Ladin Organisation, a 
contract for the construction of the steelworks in 
Jeddah which progresses satisfactorily. 

HOUSING G ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 

United Kingdom. The turnover of our estate de¬ 
velopment activities and the provision of private 
houses declined as a result of the adverse market 
conditions created by a shortage of mortgage 
funds. This situation ^s now improved. 


Overseas. We have secured a 50% participation 
in the development of an estate for private houses 
in Western Germany and id a development scheme 
in Cordoba, Spain. Progress continues with our 
developmenls in Australia and Portugal. 

PROPERTY INVESTMENT 

United Kingdom. The shopping precinct develop¬ 
ment at Dunstable has progressed in line with our 
forecasts. Some small shopping developments 
have reached, and others are reaching, the stages 
of completion and occupation. 

Overaeas. The oflicc block in Brussels in which 
wc have a 50”^ panicipation has been completed 
and the new oflicc building in Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia, in which we have a substantial interest, is 
also completed. 

We continue to hold our investments in property 
in Canada, Nigeria,Kenya,Zamblaand Rhodesia. 

DREDGING 

We have continued work overseasandon the River 
Tees. The modernisation of Britain*s ports holds 
out the prospect of long term employment for 
this section of the Group. 

8IPOREX 

A further Siporex factory came into production 
at Thurrock in Essex in April 1966, so that addi¬ 
tional capacity will be available to meet antici¬ 
pated demand. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

Austraiiii. During the year further steps were 
taken to strengthen the local organisation. Con¬ 
tracts recently awarded to us in Melbourne in¬ 
clude construction of the New Totalisator Agency 
Board oflice. 

Canada. The volume of work carried out has 
continued to increase. Wc have a large inventory 
of land in excellent locations, all of which has 
been brought to advanced planning stages, 175 
acres already being under development. 

Central Africa. Improvement in the financial 
results has again been achieved despite political 
uncertainty in Rhodesia throughout the year. 
Nigeria. Contracts awarded to us include the 
construction of the Enugu Central Bank, the 
Japanese Embassy, factories, building and civil 
engineering works for the Nigeria Telecommuni¬ 
cations Network and for the reconstruction of the 
Wuya-Bokani Road. 

Pakistan. Our associated company, MacDonald 
Layton Costain Limited, continues to undertake 
major building and civil engineering work. 

COSTAIN 4 PRESS (OVERSEAS 
SERVICES) LIMITED 

Work continues in Libya and a Branch has been 
opened in Syria to undertake a £20M. Govern¬ 
ment Contract for the construction of 400 miles 
of crude oil pipeline. 

future PROSPECTS 

During 1966 we expect to feel the full effects of 
the restrictions and postponements of building 
and civil engineering works in the U.K. and the 
political difficulties and uncertainties which now 
exist in several of the overseas territories in which 
we have established businesses. Furithcimorc, we 
will be considerably affected by the provisions of 
the 1966 Budget. The recent events in Pakistan, 
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Office bhckfbt ^PtA^treM}iAd, Melbourne 



Nuclear science laboratoryt West Pakistan 



Rhodesia and Nigeria, although not of a sinfilar 
nature, all have the effect of disturbing trade con¬ 
ditions. In all these circumstances the profits for 
1966 are not likely to exceed those of 1965. How¬ 
ever, based on operations in hand and the 
extensive diversification of the Group's activities* 
we are confident in the future. 
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...one of 


Germany’s 
big banks with 
world-wide 
Iconnections 



SINCE 1870 


for Commenbonk 1965 wm 8noth«r tuocMtful year, iwHh foraign 
bufinaM growing at a particulaily rapid paca. 

Tha Fadarai RapuUic's foraign trade showed a riaa of 15 par cant, 
during 1965. Tha Bank took a major share in this advance, awstad by 
abnost 4,000 correepondertts in all parts of the world. Tha underwriting 
business was ntaiked by foreign issues during 1966. in a number of 
cases tha Bank joined with leading credit institutions in other countries 
to form underwriting groups. 

Outstanding figures for 1965 induda: 

B6iii. DM Srofit for tlio yoor 
BMm. DM EguNy dvHal 
6. 9 6iiH. DM Volumo of erodito 
lO^Tlm. DM Monoo Shoot total 

A staff of more than 11,000-a miilion regular customers. 

COMMERZBANK 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

HEAD OFFICES IN DUSSELDORF FRANKFURT A.M. HAMBURG 
Mora than 460 Branches throughout tha Federal Repubfic ihcluding 
West Berlin. Raprssantatives abroad in: Beirut,' Buenos Aires, 
Johannasbutg, Madrid, Rio da Janeiro, Tokyo & Windhoek. 

Holdings in Bifiks in 14 countries Overseas. 
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Constituted by Royal Decree No. 731 of May 20, 1924, converted into Law No. 473 of April 17, 1925. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBERS: Cassa Depositi c Prestiti—Isiimio Nazionalc dellc Assicurazioni—Uiituto Nazionnle della PreviUenza Sociale—Banco de 
Napoli—Banco di Sicilia—Monte dci Paschi di Siena—Liituto Bancario S. Paolo de Torino—Istituto di Crediio dclle Casic di Risparmio Italianc— 
Cassa di Risparmio delle Provincie Lombarde—Cassa di Risparmio di Torino—^Assicurazioni Generali—Riunionc Adriaiica di Sicurtii. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL: Lire 5,250,000,000 (iC.st. 2,999,000). 
SUNDRY RESERVES: Lire 22,081,963,409 a*.st. 12,614,000). 
HE.^D OFFICE: Rome, Italy. 


The Meeting of Stockholders h:«s recently approved the 1965 Balance 
Sheet of the Public Utility Credit Institute (ICIPU). 

At the end of the year, ICIPU loan capital amounted to approximately 
Lire 536,837 million (equivalent of £.si. 306,654,000) and the nominal bond 
capital in Italian currency was appioximatcly Lire 516,258 million 
(jC.st. 294,899,000). 

ICIPU was set up in 1924 in order to facilitate the liMig-term fin.incin?, 
in both Julian and foreign currency, of public utility schemes and projects. 
The Institute is a public finance house which operates on the basis ol Italian 
banking law and general banking practice, deriving its funds from the issue 
of bonds on the open market or by placing them with other credit houses. 

In the early days, ICIPU was active mainly in the telephone and 
elecrricitv industries which were in need of vast sums ol money in order 
to keep pace wiih their rapid rate of expansion. 

Since the end of the Second World War, and furihei to an agreement 
reached in 1947 between the Italian and American Governments, ICIPU 
has played a very important r.>]e in the settlement of a number of bond 
loans, raised on the American market before the w'ar, which had been 
suspended lor the duration of hostilities. 

ICIPU played its part in the large-scale development programme for 
Southern Italy and has made a number of major loans to iron and steel, 
petrochemical and mining undenakings. In addition, the Institute has 
extended its activhies lo include export credit, and linancial aid to develop¬ 
ing countries within the framework of agrceirienrs reached between the 
countries concerned and Italy. 


A summary of the financing effected by the Institute from the lime of 
it' constkution until December 31, 1965, is shown below: 


Electricity Industry . 

Lit. 349,800 million 

(C St. 199.8 million) 

Iron and Steel Industry ... 

„ 118,700 


( 

55 

67.8 


) 

Petrochemicals Industry. 

„ 29,000 


( 


16.6 

»9 

) 

Telephone Companies . 

„ 99,400 

)> 

( 

3 

56.8 

iJ 

) 

Milling Industry . 

„ 46,700 


( 


26.7 

ra 

) 

Various Internal F'inancing 

„ 20,800 


( 


11.9 

aa 

) 

Export Loans . 

„ 0,100 

)» 

( 


3.5 

aa 

) 

Foreign Financing. 

„ 21,800 

SJ 

( 

53 

12.4 

aa 

) 


Idt. 692,300 million {£ st. 205.5 million) 


The 1965 financial year showed a net p'^ofii of Lire 1,021,517,504 
(£,st. 584,000)—after setting aside the sum of Lire 2,717,350,000 (£.st. 
1,552,000; for the contingency fund-against a figure of Lire 973,219,002 
(;(i.st. 558,000) for the previous year. A dividend of 9 per cent was declared 
after allocation of Lire 476,517,504 (/J.st. 272,000) to the reserve funds. 

At ilie end of 1965, the value of the Institute's foreign currency bonds 
in circulation was $35,494,261 (equivalent of C.sx. 12,666,000) and 
Sw.Fr. 14,722,000 (^‘.st. 1.216,000), in connection with the above mentioned 
settlement of pre-war loans on the American market. These bonds are 
quoted on the New York, Basle, Geneva and Zurich Stock Exchanges. 

A summarized balance sheci as at December 31, 1965, comp-ared with 
that of the previous year, is showm below: 


ASSETS 


December 31, December 31, 
1965 1964 

(In Italian Lire) 


December 31, December 31, 
1965 1964 

(In Pounds Sterling) 


Loons and Credits in Italian Lire and Foreign Currency. 

Securities and Current Accounts . 

Odier Assets. 

561,668,753,159 

51,110,241,892 

7,891,092,709 

535,402,189,711 

56,198.307,549 

7,244,568,985 

320.838.987 

29,195,426 

4,507,586 

307,168,394 

32.241,825 

4,156,320 


620,670,087,760 

598,845,066,245 

354,541,999 

343,566,539 

LIABILITIES 

Audiorized Capital . 

Reserve and Contingency Funds . 

Internal and Foreign Bonds . 

Service of Internal and Foreign Bonds and Sundry Creditors ... 
Other Liabilities . 

5,250,000,000 

21,605,445,905 

541,060,769,504 

51,657,867,226 

74,487,621 

5,250,000,000 

18,462,376,903 

520,700,903,796 

53,401,502,835 

57,063,709 

2,098,929 

12,341,561 

309,067,201 

29,508,243 

42,549 

3,012,005 

10,592,147 

298,734,042 

30,637,256 

32,738 


619,648,570,256 

597,871,847,243 

353,958,483 

343,008,168 

Net Profit for the Year . 

1,021,517,504 

973,210,002 

583,516 

558,351 


620,670,087,760 

598,845,066,245 

354,541,999 

343,566,539 


(1) The amounts in C Sterling represent die equivalent of Italian Lire converted at the year-end official rate of exchange (December 31, 1965 ; 
£\ St. 1,750.625 Lit .; December 31,1964: ^1 st.-1,743.025 Lit.). 


The Mead Office of the Institute is in Rome \ as it has no branch offices, all cash trwsactions are conducted through the branch of the Bank of Italy. 
The Chairman of the Institute is .Avv. Tullio Odorizzi and the General Manager is Prof. Alberto Ferrari. 
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INVESTITIONS- UND HANDELS-BANK 

AKVltM01SB&&tCHAVT 

FRANKFURT AM MAIN 


CofiiolidatAd Balanca Sheet at December 31« 1965 


ASSETS 

DM m. 

Cash Reserves 

87.7 

Balances with Credit Institutions 

179.8 

Coupons and Cheques 

8.2 

Bills of Exchange 

248.5 

Medium-Terpn Interest Bearing Notes 

30.3 

Securities 

66.8 

Debtors 

484.4 

Long-term Loans 

196.8 

Loans granted on a Trust Basis 

85.4 

Real Estate and Buildings 

9.9 

Sundry Assets 

74.7 

Total Assets 

L472.6 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


(SUMMARY) 

DM m. 

Salaries 

6.6 

Sundry Expanses, Incl. Taxes 

7.0 


Depreciations and Appropriations to 
Collective Value Adjustments 5.4 


Interest, Commissions and Discount 20.9 

Sundry Revenue 2.9 

NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 
The Annual General Meeting held on April 28, 
1966, resolved to distribute a dividend of 
12 per cent for 1965. 


LIABILITIES DM m. 

Deposits 762.9 

Accounts Payable 164.7 

Acceptances 66.0 

Long-term Loans 278.7 

Loans granted on a Trust Basis 85.4 

Share Capital 50.0 

Reserves 14.4 

Contingency Reserves 8.7 

Sundry Liabilities 16.6 

Net Profit 5.1 


Total Liabilities 1,472.5 

Guarantees 145.3 

Endorsement Liabilities 299.4 


Progress of Balance Sheet Total since June 30, 
1958 (in DM m.) 



SUPERVISORY BOARD: (After the Annual General Meeting of April 28,1966): Walter Hessel- 
bach. Chairman of the General Management of Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft AG, Frankfurt (Main), 
Chairman; Dr jur. Carl Duvei, Member of the General Management of Braunschweigische 
Staatsbank, Braunschweig, Deputy Chairman; Count Thierry de Clermont-Tonnorre, Managing 
partner of Union Financidre de Paris, Paris; Dr Wilhelm Conrad, Minister of Finance (retired). 
President of Hessische Landesbank—Girozentrale—, Frankfurt (Main); Alfred Kubel, Minister of 
Finance of Lower Saxony, Hannover; Johann Marchl, Bank Manager (retired), Munich, Gerhard 
Neuenkirch, Senator (retired). Member of the General Management of Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft 
AG, Frankfurt (Main); Dr Albert Schnurrenberger, Member of General Management of Genossen- 
schaftliche Zentralbank, Basel; as Employee's Delegates: Peter Berks, Bank employee, Frankfurt 
(Main); Karl Schaubach. Electrician, Kaichen b. Friedberg; irmgard Schutze, Bank employee, 
Wixhausen/Darmstadt; Josef Seifert, Bank official, Gernsheim/Rhine. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT: Hans Gotz; Paul D. Horth; Dr Hellmuth Louis, Attorney-at-Law; 
Dr Gerhart Wiele. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

statement by toe chairman, 

MR J. F. CARNEGIE, CA 

The one hundred and sixty~first Annual 
General Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company was held in Edinburgh on May 24, 
1966. 

The following is an extract from the State^ 
tnent by the Chairman, Mr Jaases F. Carnegie, 
CA 


LIFE DEPARTMEhTT 

The year 1965 was for bonus purposes the 
final year of a triennium. New sums assured 
amounted to iC41,341,622 and new annuities to 
£1,125,104 per annum, the oorresponding figures 
for the previous year being £47,160,955 and 
£1,153,732 respectively. New annual premiums 
of £618,194 and new single premiums of 
£1,294,755 compare with £770,131 and 
£1,835,706 in 1964. Comparison with the year 
1964 is affected by the fact that new business in 
that year was exceptionally large. 

Total premium income in respect of 
assurances in 1965 amounted to £3,376,389 as 
compared with £3,151,117 in 1964 while invest¬ 
ment mcome has Increased from £2,513,846 to 
£2,828,194. The gross rate of interest earned 
on the fund in 1965 was £7 78. per cent as com¬ 
pared with £7 4s. 9d. per cent in 1964 and this 
is surely evidence of the continued success of 
the Company*s investment policy. On the other 
side of the account payments in respect of death 
claims have increased only marginally from 
£886,833 in 1964 to £912,798 in 1965. The 
Life Assurance Fund increased during the year 
from £37,741,138 to £41,677,463 and I am able 
to state that the market value of our Stock 
Exchange securities continues to exceed sub¬ 
stantially the value at which they are shown in 
the balance sheet. 

Let me now refer to the Actuarial Investiga¬ 
tion of the liabilities and assets which has been 
made as at December 31, 1965. I am happy 
to report that the very favourable experience 
of the Life Department of the Company during 
the three years 1963, 1964 and 1965, particularly 
as regards interest earnings, has enabled us to 
declare rates of bonus which are records for the 
Company. Participating policyholders have 
been allotted reversionary bonuses at the rates of 
80s. per cent per annum (Whole Life Assurances) 
and 75s.- per cent per annum (Endowment 
Assurances). In addition a transfer of £500,000 
from substantial realised capital profits in the 
Investment Reserve Account has been applied 
towards provision of a special bonus for policy¬ 
holders who effected their policies prior to 
January 1, 1963 and whose policies were still in 
force at December 31, 1965. The special bonus 
amounted to 15 per cent of bonuses declared 
prior to December 31, 1965, and accordingly 
gives particular advantage to those poUcyholders 
whose policies have been longest in force. 

Interim bonuses in 'respect of participatiiig 
policies which become claims by death or 
maturity after December 31, 1965 will be paid at 
the rates of 80s, per cent (Whole Life), 758. per 
cent (Endowment Assurances) and 75s. per cent 
(Retirement Pehsion Policies) until further 
notice. 

The Actuarial Investigation, the results of 
which are set out in the Valuation Report, 
discloses a very strong financial position and after 
providmg for the bonuses decided a balance of 
£193,078 remains to be carried forward to the 





the economist may 28, 1%6 

next triennium. This year’s Profit and Lose 
Account is credited with ^106^95 being one- 
third of the shareholders* portion of die Profits 
for the triennium. 

FIRE DEPARTMENF 

The premium income for 1965 was £3»l35/)27 
as against £3,028,159 in the previous year, and 
there is a loss of £38,551 as against £220,195 
in 1964. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

The premium income for 1965 was £7,255,911 
as against £6,356,793 in the previous year, Tliere 
is a loss of £165,100 as against £54,506 in 1964. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 

The recent experience in Marine business has 
deteriorated and our own results have suffered 
accordingly. We have nevertheless been able to 
transfer £50,000 to the Profit and Loss Account. 
The Fimd at £884,134 represents 127 per cent 
of the premium income. 

PROFIT AND LOSS AND 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNIS 

The amount of interest, dividends and rents 
(less -tax) on Shareholders’ Funds was £374,959, 
as against £382,895 in 1964. 

TTie balance transferred from the Profit and 
Loss Account to the Appropriation Accouni was 
£302,880 against £194,079 in 1964. 

After transferring from Reserves to the 
Appropriation Account £40,400 and providing 
for the repetition of the dividend of 2s. lOd. per 
share, the balance of die account cat lied forward 
is £74,240. 

The Report and Accoimi:^ zecre adopted. 



Sir Mark Turner reviews the progress of 

BRITISH 
HOME STORES 

LIMITED 


Extracts from Sir Mark Ttirnar’s statomont. 

New record levels were achieved In sales and profit in a period generally 
considered difficult for the retail trade. 

The company opposes six-day trading on the grounds that it is uneconomic, 
causes deterioration in customer service and imposes additional strain on 
staff. It recommends retailers not to yield to pressure for the adoption of 
six-day trading without the most careful consideration of all its implications. 
Greater emphasis than ever before Is being given to training for manage¬ 
ment for both male and female staff. 

The development programme envisages a twenty-five per cent increase in 
selling space oyer the next two years. 

Sales for the current financial year are above those of 1965 and despite 
increasing costs results are expected to show further improvement. 

Mr. K. C. B. Mackenzie becomes managing director in succession to 
Mr. Charles Francis, who has retired on medical advice. 


ExtracU from financial statement, 52 weeks to 1st January 1988. 


1965 1964 

£ £ 

Tiading profit 4,468,527 3.890.468 

Net profit before taxation 3,838,882 3,049,978 

Taxation 1,350408 1,545,000 

Funds retained 817,833 535,922 


Ordinary dividend 1/- for period against lOd. for 1064. Sales for year to 
2nd April 1966--£39,675,000, an Increase of over 12% compared with 
the previous year. 



The Symbol of 
Quality and Value 



A GOOD RESULT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


In his Statement, circulated to shareholders with 
the Annual Accounts, Sir Charles Burman, 
Chairman of Tarmac Limited, makes these points: 

1 The Group profit for 1865 before tax was 
£3.343,407 (1064 £2.038,689). Ordinary dividend of 
13% (1964 12%) has already been paid. The 
national economy hindered parts of the Group 
and, con sidering many Increases In costs, the 
1965 result Is a good one. 

2 The Group's large-scale Interests In road 
construction materlale suffered because of 
disruption of the road programme and a weakened 
demand. Reduction of profit has been successfully 
limited. Much depends on the Governrpent'e 
determination to eliminate delays In providing 
Britain with a good road system. 

3 The Group's eubsidiarles engaged In construc¬ 
tion — civil and mechanical engineering, building, 
plant hire and timbei«« set new records for both 
turnover and profit, making 1865 a year of 
expansion. The trend oontlnuea. 


4 The Group’s expansion policy continued In 8 Long term prospects f^or the Group are en- 

1965 with a number of major acquisitions In the couraging although, In the shortterm, the national 

roadsfone Industry. The bitumen refinery In economy and the weather of 1966 to date may 

which thfi Group has a 5G% share should be on provide short-term checks, 

stream by mId-1966. Diversification abroad Is In 
progress. 



Copies of'the Report and Aeeounts may b# obtained from 
tSs Seeretaiy. Taimae Umljkod, raagaball, Woiverhqmpteg. 
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FRIARS INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

INCREASED REVENUE" 

I' 

TTie thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The Friat^ Investment Trust Limited was held 
on May 23rd at 30, Gresham Street, London, 
£C2, Mr I N. Buchanan, DSO, MC (Chair- 
man of the Company) presiding. 

The following is the statement by die Chair¬ 
man circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended February 15, 1966: 

We were very sorry to lose our colleague Mr 
Ralph Dcnby whose death is referred to in the 
Report. He had been a Director for ten years 
and we shall miss him. We welcome to the 
Board Mr Dermot de Trafford who was elected 
a Director in December, 1965 and whose 
appointment falls to be confirmed at the Annual 
Meeting. 

RESULT or YFAR’S 
OPLRATIONS 

Revenue in the past year showed an increase 
and earnings on our Mock were 23.3 per cent 
(20.5 per cent the previous year). Many of the 
companies in which we hold shares took ad¬ 
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vantage of the provisions for transitional relief 
in the Finance Act 1965 and paid extra dividends 
before April 5, 1966, Some of these were paid 
before our year end on February 15th and our 
inoome benefited from this by about £23,000. 
The reverse effea will be felt in the current year 
when we expect our revenue to fall. Wc will, 
however, receive in the current year the last large 
MX refunds under the reciprocal agreements. In 
the following year to February 15, 1968, wc will 
not receive such refunds and our income is likely 
to fall again. 

We recommend a final dividend of 12 per cent 
making a total for the year of 18 per cent (16 
per cent the previous year) and the transfer of 
£50,000 to Revenue Reserve. 

Based on the market valuation at the year 
end, including £396,125 in respect of ilie full 
premium on dollar stocks, each 5s. unit of stock 
was represented by assets worth 23s. 9d. (21s. 6d. 
the previous year). Net capital gains amounted 
to slightly less than one penny per unit of stock. 
Wc will carry these forward and when they 
amount to over a penny wc will issue to each 
stockholder a credit note in respex^t of them. 

IHL DOLLAR LOAN 

The dollar loan to which 1 referred last year 
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has so far proved satisfactory as regards capital 
and we have a reasonable appreciation on the 
stocks bought With it. But the new tax laws 
are unfavourable to foreign investment and the 
income to be received from these stocks will not 
be as high as wc had expected. We have in 
fact reduced our percentage in dollar stocks other 
than those held with the loan money and our 
total in dollars at the end of the year had come 
down from 33 per cent to 27 per cent. Some 
of the money repatriated has been put in fixed 
interest securities giving a high return. 

The Finance Act 1965 was extremely com¬ 
plicated and the full effect of some of its pro¬ 
visions is not clear even yet. Investment trusts 
are made liable to Corporation Tax which affects 
unfavourably income from some classes of invest¬ 
ment such as dollar stocks. 

RESICNATION OF CHAIRMAN 

I have been a Director of this company since 
its incorporation in 1927 and Chairman since 
1947. I intend to resign from the Qiair after 
the Annual Meeting on May 23rd and Sir George 
Jessel has consented to take my place therein. 
At the invitation of my colleagues, I propose to 
remain a Director. 


Gill & Guffus 


Statement by the Chalrmaii, Mr. D. W. Martin, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for tlie 
year ended 31st December 1965. 

A year ago we said that the prospects for 1965 
were encouraging and that we hoped to 
maintain the upward trend of our profitability. 
These views have I think been shown to be 
well founded, despite the fiiictuations of the 
commodity markets in wliich wc trade. Raw 
cocoa, which is of course one of our main 
items both of commerce and manufacture, 
halved and redoubled in price during the year 
under review. Such movements are unusual 
and were due to special causes but it will be 
seen how difficult it is for an international 
group such as ours, with contracts running in 
many cases more than a year ahead, to pub¬ 
lish profit figures for shorter periods than our 
financial year without entering into guess¬ 
work or announcing figures which miglit be 
distorted and therefore misleading. The same 
objections obviously apply even more strongly 
to reporting on turnover in terms of money 
values. The group external sales for 1965 
amounted to £84,644,000, a total fractionally 
larger than that for \964. Actual business 
done on a tonnage basis was far greater. 

RECORD PROFIT 

The group profit amounted to £1,487.613, 
a record figure and after making all provisions 
including U.K. corporation tax at the rate of 
40 per cent there remains a net profit available 
to members of £848.577. We have as you 
know already paid two interim dividends 
totalling 28 per cent and ii ii> not iluYcfore our 
Jnlcrilion to reeomnicnd a final dividend on 
ordinary stock for the past year. Wc expect to 
retuni to the basis of paying dividends in 
December and June in respect of 1966 and 
future \ears. 

rhe consolidated balance nIicci tias again 
strengthened during the year. The increase in 


our capital and surplus of £1,411,972 arose 
mainly from the adjustments following the 
conversion of just over 90 per cent of the loan 
stock into ordinary stock on the 30th June, 
1965 and from the prolil of the year retained, 
which this year includes the income tax de¬ 
ducted from dividends. In future this item will 
have to be paid to the Inland Revenue in 
addition to corporation tax. 1 would also 
draw your attention (o the fact that the com¬ 
pany is not a close company and that the 
charge under the selective employment tax as 
at present interpreted is not expected to ex¬ 
ceed £7,500 in a full year, 

FINANCE 

In May 1965 we said that we anticipated bank 
advances and stocks would rise during 1965 
and the balance sheet shows that this was so. 
These figures reflect the pattern of our mer¬ 
chandising and are an indication of the scope 
of the services wc are able to render to our 
customers. The circumstances at the end of 
1965 were somewhat abnormal and both 
stocks and borrowings have declined sharply 
during the present year. Wc continue to 
believe that secured bank advances are the 
proper way to finance this type of business 
and appreciate the friendly co-operation 
which wc receive from our Bankers both here 
and overseas. The increase in our reserves and 
the growth of our company make it advisable 
to bring the issued capital more into line with 
that employed in the business and we there¬ 
fore propose that ihc capital be increased by 
issuing to ordinary stockholders one new 
ordinary slock unit for every two held on the 
16ih June. 1%6, The necessary resolutions 
will be placed before stockholders at the 
annual general meeting. ^ 

GROUP COMPANIES 

It is a pleasure to record again that every 
member of the group traded profitably in 1965 
and ouf operations in a>mOK»dilies other than 


cocoa again showed an advance which we 
greatly value and will seek to extend. The 
Dutch subsidiary which bears our name and 
of which we own 60 per cent of the equity had 
a most satisfactot7 year—the first of its exis¬ 
tence—and appears to have become a wel¬ 
come factor in Ihc European markets. 

Last year I referred to our agreement with 
Peirce Leslie & Company Limited to acquire 
a 51 per cent interest in their cashew nut 
processing company in Mozambique, 
Spence & Peirce Limitada. which also involved 
the transfer of our cashew nut plant from Hull 
to their factory at Inhambanc. Tfio-transfer 
of the plant has now been completed and the 
new installation at Inhambane should be 
ready to commence production during the 
third quarter of this year. 

The negotiations with the Lloyd's insurance 
brokers, to which 1 also referred last year, ran 
into heavy weather following upon the Fi¬ 
nance Act 1965 but are again under way. Wc 
now expect that wc shall be able to acquire a 
controlling interest in this company. If so, our 
hope will be to expand the existing business 
and to make further acquisitions if oppor¬ 
tunities arise. 

THE FUTURE 

The changing world in which we live brings 
pressures and responsibilities for those en¬ 
gaged in world commerce today which are 
probably greater than thos6 (hat fell upon any 
earlier generation. These challenges we accept 
and the quality of the people we have through¬ 
out the group gives us continuing confidence 
in our future. To them one and all I express on 
your behalf warm thanks for their efforts and 
achievements. The times ahead arc full of un¬ 
certainties but the spread of interests and the 
width of the fields in which wc work should 
enable us to balance our affairs in a way which 
v^ill allow the progress of recent years to he 
maintained. 
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the national mutual 
UFE ASSUI^NCl SOCIETY 

" YU301U>US expansion 

SUMMARY (MP MR KENNETH MCKHUTS 
STATEMENT 

The om hund^ uid. thirty««ixdi Annual 
General Meeting 6f the National Mutual LiCc 
Assurance Society was held on May 17th, at 
the head office. No. 5 Bow Churchyard, London, 
EC4. Mr Kenneth A. E. Moorei FCA, the 
chairman, presided. 

In his statement, which bad already been 
circulated to the Society’s members together 
with the annual report and accounts for 196S, • 
Mr Moore referred, before dealing with the 
Society’s business affairs, to the recent death of 
Lord Layton who as a director for no less then 
forty-three years, from 1921 to 1964, had ren¬ 
dered most distinguished service to the 
Society. 

The chairman then went on to comment on 
the remarkably buoyant new life business which, 
for the first time in the long history of the 
Swiety, had exceeded £20,000,000. This was the 
direct outcome of the expansion of the new busi¬ 
ness organisation and the offering of policies 
adapted to present-day needs. For example 
much of the increase in new life business had 
arisen from policies covering loans made to en¬ 
able younger members of the professions and 
managerial executives earning good incomes but 
lacking capital to acquire their homes; also from 
policies associated with a leading group of Unit 
Trusts. A further important contribution to the 
record new business figures came from indi¬ 
vidual pension arrangements under Top Hat 
policies. 


TAXATION 

During 1965 the Society was si ill on the <rfd 
system of taxation on income and thus entitled 
to double taxation relief on the income from its 
substantial overseas investments. 

1966 is a transitional year to the new system 
laid down in the Finance Act 1965, and as far 
as can be seen the position will not be changed 
for income from United Kingdom investments. 
The loss of double taxation relief will, however, 
cost the Society about £40,0(to in the current 
year. 


INVESTMENT 

A highly selective investment policy has been 
pursued, but the opportunity has been taken to 
encash profits in some cases and to cut losses 
in others to offset the Capital Gains Tax. Some 
£4,000,000 of new money has been invested in 
gilt-edged and debenture stocks at high rates 
of interest and also in loans for house purchase 
linked with life policies. The Society’s dollar 
portfolio was left more or less undisturbed, 
further investment having been impeded by the 
rise in the Dollar Premium and realisations 
discouraged by the liability, on sale, to forfeiture 
of 25 per cent of the premium. 

During the year realised profits and apprecia¬ 
tion of Stock Exchange securities amounted to 
iC830,718 after deducting Capital Gains Tax 
Myable in respect of realisations during the 
period. Hiis figure has been added to Inveat- 
ident Reserve, which now stands at £2,907,155 
^her transferring £250,000 to the Life Fund. 
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The interest earnings on the Life Assurance 
Fund after tax rose to £6 Is. 8d. per cent com* 
pared with £5 18s. 8d. per cent in the year 1964. 

PROSPECl^ 

The chairman concluded his statement by 
expressing his confidence that the Society's-' 
affairs would progress vigorously and that the 
prosperity which members have enjoyed in the 
past, would be mainwined. Nevertheless there 
is a fear that tlie new taxation system in con- 
junciion with the Prices and Incomes policy of 
the present Government may have the effect of 
stunting the growth of British industry. If this 
happens the Government which takes the lion’s 
share of profits in the form of taxation will be 
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the biggest loser, but the Society, in common 
^th all other investors, will also suffer. 

At the meeting the chairman referred to the 
Budgitif proposals particularly in relation to tlie 
Selective Employment Tax which would impose 
a further burden of costs on all life offices in 
spice of the fact that life assurance is one of the 
major channels through wiiich savings arc 
collected. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the retiring direciM's, Mr Nicholas 
Davenport and Sir Frederick A. Hoare, Bart, 
were duly rc-elccicd. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chaiiinan proposed bv .Mr C. D. Sharp, 
FIA. 


THE EVER READY TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of The Ever Ready Trust Cofnpany Limited will be 
held on June 20th at 1255, High Road, Whetstone, London, N20. 

The following are the comments by the Chairman, Mr E. N. Rowboduun, CBE, 
circulated wiih the Report and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1966. 

REVENUE 

Our gross revenue for the year shows an increase of £31,337 or approximately II per 
cent. I must point out^ however, that in relation to our investment income of £297.088 some 
£14,380 that we received during the year ended March 31, 1966, is more properly attributable 
to the current year, in that for reasons associated with the Finance Act 1965, many companies 
in the United Kingdom declared dividends early in 1966 which under ndrmal circumsUnces 
w'c should have received during this financial year. 

In considering tlic rate of the final dividend your Directors, therefore, excluded this 
amount of £14,380 from their calculations, and it has been brought forward in the figure of 
Undistributed Revenue to this year for the purpose of dividend equalisation if this becomes 
necessary. 

Other income of £21,712 shows a healthy increase on the previous year and arises 
primarily from increased activity by Whiuingdon Securities Limited. 

TAXATION 

Tlie sharp rise in taxation is due to a number of reasons. 

Firstly, we have had to lake into the year under review the supplementary income to 
which I have already made reference and on which we bear tax. 

Secondly, in the 1965 Budget the sundard rate of income tax was increased from 7s. 9d. 
in the £1 to 8s. 3d. in the £1. 

Thirdly, Whittingdon Securities Limited, being a dealing Company now pays Corpora¬ 
tion Tax for their accouniing period ended March 31, 1966, and provision has been made 
for this at the rate of 40 per cent. 

In the current year such of our United Kingdom income that is received in the form of 
dividends will be subject to tax at the standard rate. Foreign income, however, will be 
subject to Corporation Tax less any foreign withholding tax, but will also be subject to any 
reliefs afforded by Double taxation agreements not yei concluded. 

In tlie main our overseas income is derived from the United States of .America and South 
Africa. The terms of tlie Double Taxation Agreement with United States of America are 
now known and it is estimated that our income from this source will be reduced by approxi¬ 
mately £11,800 this year. The requisite notice to rc-negotiate the South African Agreement 
cannot be given earlier than June 30,1966, and in accordance with the terms of the Agreement 
our income from this source for the current year should not be affected. 

To the extent that we have had to pay Capital Gains Tax this his been written off 
capital gains made and tlie net balance, after making provision for the writing-down of two 
investments, has been transferred to Capital Reserve. 

DIVIDEND 

With a final dividend of 13 per cent making 20 per cent for ilic year, compared with 
19 per cent for the previous year, our dividend cover is increased from 1.22 times to 1.25 
times. This is a somewhat higher cover than normal, but with the many uncertainties that 
lie ahead your Directors considered it prudent to make a modest increase in dividend only. 

THE FUTURE 

The constant erosion of profits due to rising costs in our industries at home, from which 
we derive a major portion of our income make ii unlikely that our gross income for this year 
will exceed last year. 

When to this is added the uncerttinties and disruption caused by radical i^orm of our 
wx system by Her Majesty’s Govemment, the penal amount of rax we have to pay and the 
reliefs on foreign income that we shall no longer get, he is a bold man who ventures to fore¬ 
cast how our i^airs will Work out by this time next jr^r. Sharel^Dlddts majr lak^, 
howler,, in the fact that bur ReecfVei in the form Of thi4Utiifaaited IKe^ are auEffpien t to 
at least maintain the current rate of dividend for some years to come. 

- - ■ ■ —^- ■ . ", 
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3478 

MILL. OM 


5065 

MILL. DM 


■ttlane# total 


from our 
Annual 
Report 


4750 

MILL. DM 


Outaldo Fimda 


BfG 


In 1968 thn Bank Ineraaaad the number of Ha depoalta and 
loan euatomara atm furihan The balanoa ahaat total roaa 
flmn DM 4)300 m. to DM 3)008 m. Currant account turnover 
twWi euatomara amounted to DM B8j^000 m. 

OuMda fUnda antnjatad to the Bank Ineraaaad by DM 040m. 
to DM4)700m. and, on the dapoaR alda, there waa an Inoraaao 
Of 0j^7 par eant In aavlnoa aocounta. Loana advanced to 
oualemera Ineraaaad by DM 000 m. In the year under review 
and the total of aH loana made to allbranehaa of the economy 
thua roaa to DM 3^0 m. 

DM 7fi m. from the annual autplus waa transfarrad to the 
voluntary raaarva and a dlvldand of o par cent waa pald,ao 
wall aa a bonus of 4 par cant, on share capital amounting to 
DM 120 m. 

In March leoe, the share capital was Ineraaaad to DM 140 m., 
ao that the Bank's total capital resources. Inclusive of the 
voluntary reserves, now amount to DM 804 m. The Annual 
Qenaral Meeting resolved upon a further capital Incraaaa of 
DM 10 m. and the estabHahment of authorized capital of 
DM 20 m. 

The balance sheet and the profit and loss account ware 
pubHahad In the Bunda a a n za l gar (ONtolal Qazatia). 


Bank fUr Gemelnwirtsc^aft 

Aktiengesellschaft 
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\Uc 

F.( onoiiiist 


Subscription 

Prices 

1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Irsland £6.0,0 
New subecribers £6.6U) 

(posted to privtte ■ddnseet only). 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or US $ 19.60 


1 year by Air 


EUROPE 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

Sterfmg rate 

£8.0.0 

£10.0.0 

Belgium 

B.Fr. 1115 


Denmark 

O.Kr.iaS 


Ffonoe 

F.F; 110 


Germany 

DM 90 


Holland 

FL80 


Italy 

L 14.000 


Portugal 

Esc. 640 


Sweden 

Kr. 113 


Switzerland 

Fr. 97 


SterHng rat9 

£9.0.0 

£10.00 

Austria 

S. 650 


East Europe 

£9.0.0 


Finland 

FmkSl 


Gibraltar, Malta 


£7.5.0 

Greece 

Dr. 754 


Luxembourg 

LFr. 1254 


Norway 

Kr. 180 


Spam 

Pts. 1B10 


TurKoy 

T.C 228 


NORTH AMERICA 



Canada 

S29.':.0 

$38.00 

U.S.A. 

$23.50 

$35.00 

NORTH AFRICA and MIDDLE EAST 

St&hng rate 

£9.0.0 

£11.0.0 

Iran 

RIs. i.PlO 


liac| 

I.OiM. 9 


Israel 

I.L 75 


Jordon 


J. Din. 11 

Lebanon 

Leb, £;a - 


Sudan 


§‘£10.725 

U.A.R. 


t.C13 

WEST AFRICA 



Sterling rate 

£9.0.0 

£12.10.0 

Cameroon 


C.F.A. Fr. 8,575 

Congo 


Con. Fr. 6,300 

CiiiHiia. 


Cedi 30 

Nioeiib 

£9 


EAST and SOUTHERN AFRICA and INDIAN 

SUB CONTINENT 



Stealing rate 

£10.0.0 

£12.10,0 

Ceylon 

Rupee 105 


India 

Rupee 135 


Kenya 

E.A.Sh. 200 


Pakistan 


Rupee 167 

S Aliica 

Rand 20 


7 jnzariia 

-E.A.Sh. 200 


Uganda 

E.A,$h. 200 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC AREA 


Sterling rate 


£12.10.0 

burmb 

* 

Kyai167 

IIOiiQlcong 

HK;200 


Malaya 


Mal.$107 

Thailand 


Bshi 726 

Vietnam 


V.N. Pia. 1.225 

Sterling rate 


£13.10.0 

Australia 


Aus. $34 

China 


C.Pepple 92 

Japan 


Yen 13.700 

New Zeeland 


N.Z.£13.0 

Ptiiiippinee 


Ph.Pew 147 

SOUTH end CENTRAL AMERICA 




£12.10X) 
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TOZER KEMSLEY & MILLBOURN 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 
GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
TAXATION 
NET PROFIT 

TOTAL ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


1S65 
£500.495 
214.419 
277.811 
14% 


1964 

£437.204 

159.271 

271.570 

12i% 


Incroato 

£63.291 

65.148 

6.241 


The Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of Tozer Kemsiey & Millbourn (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on June 15th in London. The following is an extract from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman. Mr J. R. Millbourn: 

The results of the London company were satisfactory. Shipments to traditional markets— 
Australia, New Zealand. South Africa and Malaysia—were, in the aggregate, slightly less than 
in the previous years but considerable progress was made in the development of trade with 
Europe, the Caribbean islands and Central America. 

Trading conditions and the estimated profits of the Group for the first three months of the year 
have not differed materially from last year. Our London and Hamburg companies are continuing 
their energetic development of business in Europe. Unless we run into unexpected and unfore¬ 
seen difficulties, I do not expect the results for the current year to differ greatly from those of 1965. 

The Export emd Import Flnetnoe €tnd Confirming House 


LONDON CITY & WESTCLIFF 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


Yrm to Srplfmbcr 


1963 


1964 



Rents Receivable 
Profit before Tax 
Dividends (net) 


£1,343,748 

£516,458 

£256,346 


£1,803,801 

£574,303 

£269,259 


■ ACQUISITIONS since October 1964 total 81.7 million with an immediate income 

of 8156,280 per annum. 

■ VALUE OF PBOPERTIES at September 1965 was 827.8 million. 

■ CAPITAL AND RESERVES Issued Capital £3,478,202. Capital Reserve £0,650,519. 

■ DEVELOPMENTS on sites and land owned by the Group arc proceeding on an 

increasing scale. 

■ EXPANSION by acquisitions will continue. 

Copies of the Accounts may he obtained from: 

The Secretary, WUlituiis National House, 11113, llolburn Viaduct, Loudon, E.C.I, 


FURTHER INCREASE IN 
BOVIS GROUP PROFIT 

Extracts from the Report and Accounts and Statement 
of Mr. H. Vincent for the year ended 31 sf December, 1965 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Profit before tax 

191,520 

326,778 

369,356 

401,494 

Taxation ... 

. 94,931 

175,749 

141,570 

148,880 

Ordinary Dividends. 

. 46,971 

81,821 

86,475 

91,764 
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ITALSIDER S.P.A. 

GENOA 

Tn 1965 Italian steel consumption totalled 
around 11.5 million tons, equalling to all intents 
and purposes the 1964 figure. Production 
reached 12.7 million tons following the entry into 
service of the new Italsider plants. The stand¬ 
still of demand at 1964 levels and the steep rise 
in output have led to intensified efforts to replace 
imports and to step up exports. 

It was a particularly exacting task—both 
because of the excess in supplies and on account 
of the drastic cuts in Italian and international 
prices—which led to a complete reversal of the 
Italian trade balance in iron and steel products. 
In 1965 Italy imported 2,456,000 tons of steel 
and exported 3,254,000 tons. Imports were 
lower by 27 per cent than in 1964 and exports 
increased by 70 per cent. The proportion of 
Italian output absorbed by the home market rose 
from 70 to 80 per cent. Italsider accounted for 
94 per cent of pig-iron production in Italy, and 
for 50 per cent of the steel. 

For the Company the year was marked by tlic 
commissioning at the same time of the whole 
Taranto steel centre and of the new very im¬ 
portant plants at Bagnoli, Piombino, Cornigliano 
and Trieste. It w'as a huge and difficult under¬ 
taking which was accompanied by intense efforts 
directed at raising productive efficiency and im¬ 
proving quality. 

Within the framework of the IRT-Finsider iron 
and steel development plan, Italsider is on the 
point of completing the building of new plants 
which will enable the Company to reach a pro¬ 
duction capacity of 9 million tons of steel by 
1969. 

In 1965 Italsider produced 5,14.3,000 tons of 
pig-iron, 6,307,000 tons of steel, 4,765,000 tons 
of hot rolled products, 1,241,000 tons of cold 
rolled steel, and 343,000 tons of tinplate and 
galvanised sheet-iron. These figures reflected 
increases over 1964 of 64 per cent (pig-iron), 62 
per cent (steel), 57 per cent (hoi rolled), 19 per 
cent (cold rolled) and 45 per cent (plated pro¬ 
ducts) respectively. Outstanding results were 
also achieved in the production of welded tubes. 

Rolled steel deliveries to the Italian market 
reached 3,368,000 tons, an increase of 25 per 
cent, and met 39 per cent of the country's home 
requirements as against 32 per cent in 1964. 
Shipments of rolled steel to foreign markets were 
up by 70 per cent, rising from 420,000 to 717,000 
tons. Overall rolled steel deli^^^ies to all destina¬ 
tions advanced by some 30 per cent during the 
year. 

Italsider deliveries of finished products rose 
from 3,435,000 tons in 1964 to 4,407,000 tons 
last year. Turnover increased from Lit. 
321,800 million in 1964 to Lit. 385,100 million. 
The volume of raw materials reaching the Com¬ 
pany’s plants during 1965 totalled 15 million 
tons, and almost all of it came by .sea. In 1965 
the Ferromin mines that were still active came 
under direct Italsider management. At the end 
of the year Italsidcr’s labour force numbered 
38,885 as compared with 37,102 a year earlier. 

For Italsider the business year 1965 reflects 
a period of transition that the Company was 
bound to face, with profound structural changes 
occurring at a time of adverse market conditions, 
especially as far as iron and steel products were 
concerned, and inevitably affecting results. The 
efforts now being undertaken to complete the 
ninning-in of the new' production installations, 
and tlie return to more normal market conditions 
that is to be expected, will enable the Company 
to reach progressively the satisfactory results 
envisaged by current plans. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Results The increase in the profit of the Group 
forecast last year has been achieved. 
Distribution The directors are recommending 
a final dividend of 5% which makes a total 
distribution of 15% compared with 14% last year. 
A capital distribution of 3% was paid in March, 
1966. compared with 2^% in the previous year. 
Prospects Work in hand and firm orders are, 
despite the restrictions affecting the industry, 

Bai BOVIS OROUF 


higher than they have ever been before. The 
present state of economy makes it difficult to 
predict the future. The level of activity in the 
industry has been falling in recent months. This 
is. however, contrary to the experience of the 
Group, which will continue its so far successful 
endeavours to secure an increasing share of the 
available work and to broaden the base of its 
operations within the Building Industry. 

BOVIS HOLDtNOS LIMITED 
NEWCOMRE HOUSE. LONDON W11 
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THE LONDON ftSUTTIC HNOOEH 
& PRODUCE WKrm, LIMITED 


and its Subsidiaries 


ISSUED CAPITAr £^43^,401 Jn 2^ 

Directors: Sii Trie Maefadyen, Jl* < President). 

John SanJN. CA (Chairman), R. O. Jenkin*i, MC (Vice'Chairmrm), 
A. W, Porter, D. R. Muil»vws. 

Secretwies'and Age/tf\ : Harrisons & ( rosncld, Limited. 


Summary of Directors' Report and Accounts for year ended 
December 31, 1%5. 


Phomi and Dividend : 

Profit after tax . 

Replaacing Expenditure 
Dividend for year, 27 per cent 

Crops ; 

Rubber . . 

Palm Oil/Kcrncls. 


£ 

. 819*993 

. 231,379 

. 519,323 

Estimate 

1965 1966 

36,290,000 lb. 38,034,000 lb. 

5,160 tons 7,406 tons 


Pl-ANTF,D AcRNAOE I 

Rubber and Oil Palms. 54,788 acres 


Fifty~Lighth Annual General Meeting will he held on Jaw 20,19('»6. 



ALLIED ENGLISH 
POHERIES LIMITED 


MmmfeKtmrwB of hone ehino and earthenware, table and oranmental ware and retailers, wholesalers 
tmd IniparterM of table and ornamental ware, ineinding eeystal and glass, 

ROYAL CROWN DERBY ROYAL ALBERT PARAGON ROYAL ADDERLEY 
COLCLOUGH RIDGWAY BOOTHS SWINNERTON 


ResNiltAi for the calendar year— 

1965 

1964 

£’000 

£'000 

Sales . 

7,565 

7,225 

Trading profit . 

J,211 

1,069 

{of ter depreciation) . 

(174) 

(173) 

Interest paid less received . 

49 

16 

Profit before taxation . 

1,162 

1,053 

Taxation . 

397 

576 

Net profit after taxation.. 

765 

477 

Dividends less income tax ordinary shares. 

188(11%) 

193 (I0S%) 

Dividend 5 per cent, preference shares . 

9 

11 

Transfer to debenture redemption sinking fund ... 

16 

15 

Unappropriated profits forward . 

1,074 

522 

Provision for corporation tax has been made 
additional t per cent, of tax represents £12,000. 

at the rate of 35 

per cent., each 


So far as is known, the close company provisions of the Finance Act 1965 do not apply 
to this company. 

The Directors have declared and paid on March 31, 1966, an ordinary dividend for 
1966 at the rate of 4 per cent. No further dividend is anticipated before March, 1967. 

The Chairman, Lord Poole, in his statement on the 1965 Accounts stated that 1966 
had started reasonably w’cll and in the absence of unforeseen circumstances should produce 
results comparable to those of 1965. 

(Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts, including the full text of the Chairnian*s 
Statement, may be had upon application to the Secretary, Allied English Potteries Ltd., 
Ash Mali, Stoke-oth7>ent.) 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 

The two hundred abd nSoety-seventh Anmuil 
General Coun of the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into the 
Hudson*8 Bay was held on May 20th in Ijondoa, 
The Rt. Hon. Vlocount Am^, PC, GCMG, 
TD, DL <The Governor) presiding. 

The following ore extracts from hia circulated 
Report to Proprietors for the year ended 
January 31, 1966: 

The results of the year's operations record 
satisfactory progress in every department of the 
Gmapany's activities. Pre^t from all major 
sources of income—retail, fur, wholesde, 
royalties and trade investments—increased. 

The net profit before tax amounted to 
jC 7>719,000 compared with £7,096,000 for the 
previous year. Net profit after tax was 
£4,103,000 or 6 s. per share, compared with 
£3,759,000 last year. 

Total sales (excluding fur consignments) rose 
by 6.7 per cent to £123,537,000. In addition, 
fur consignment sales recorded a 14 per cent 
increase to £36,382,000. 

The Board proposes that the final dividend to 
be paid in May, 1966, shall be at the rate of 
101 per cent, making a total of 19^ per cent for 
the year. I'his compares with a IS per cent 
trading dividend and a 3) per cent land distri¬ 
bution (including the special payment of 4 per 
cent) last year. 

It is unfortunately necessary to repeat the 
warning given at last year’s General Cx)urt that, 
as benefits accruing from temporary relief taper 
off, the new taxation measures will impose a 
grievous additional burden on the Company 
and its Proprietors. 


THE STRAITS RUBBER 
COMPANY 

The Annual General Meeting of The Straits 
Rubber Company, Limited will be held on 
June 17th in Ixmdon. 

The following are extracts from the annual 
review of the chairman, Mr T, II: Miller: 

The profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £247,396 compared with £303,603 
for 1964. The Directors are recommending a 
final dividend of 4 per cent making a total of 
9 per cent for the year compared with 121 per 
cent for 1964. 

The crop harvested amount to 16,783,300 lbs. 
compared with 16,669,000 lbs. for 1964. 

Good progress was again made with the re¬ 
planting programme, 2,134 acres having been 
planted during 1965 including 1.769 acres of oil 
palms on Nova Scotia, Rubana and Sabrang 
Estates. 

I mentioned in my last review our intention 
to replant as much old rubber as possible with 
oil palms, and the present objective is to have 
approximately 9,000/10,000 acres planted with 
this alternative crop. A good start has already 
been made on this long-term programme and 
with the completion of the 1966 replanting well 
over 4,000 acres will have been planted with oil 
palms since work on the piojcct commenced in 
1964. 

If the average price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet for me first three months of this year 
obtains for the whole of 1966, the profit could 
be much the same as that for 1965. 
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UNITED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 

Mr W. D. Barnetson^s Statement 

Th^ forty~s€venth Annual General Meeting of Untied Newspapers Limited will be held at 
Winchester House, 77 London Wall, London, EC 2 , on Tuesday, June 14 th. The following is the 
Statement circulated with the Accounts by the Chairntan, Mr W. D. ~ 


For over eighteen years the late Harley Dray¬ 
ton served your company as chairman, and 
guided its affairs with boldness, affecdoci, and 
success. He was a fine leader, and a good 
friend. Although many tributes have already 
been paid to bli mefnoiy, culminating in the 
Memorial Service at St. Paid's Cathedral a 
few days ^lf^ I hnpw that it would be the wish 
of his feKIW diliectoffs, of the eiecutives and 
staff, and Initeed of the stockholders as a whole, 
that I shbi^ here affirm our deep sense of loss, 
and express to Mrs Drayton bur profound 
sympathy in her bereavement. 

THE YEARS RESULTS 

At £1,419,000, the group profit for the year, 
before taxation, was £277,000 up on 1964, a 
rise of 24 per cent. There are several major 
reasons for this satisfactory outcome—^the bene¬ 
fit of the Blackpool acquisition over twelve 
months as compared with only three months in 
1964; the buoyancy of advertisement revenue 
during the first three quarters of the year; the 
elimination of certain non-recurring expenditure 
arising out of the reorganisation that took place 
in 1963-64; and the contribution made by the 
Wigan Observer and the Chorley Guardian, 
both of which were purchased in the Spring of 
1965. 

DIVIDENDS 

As you were informed in the circular dated 
March 11th, the transitional provisions of the 
Finance Act 1965 rendered it prudent to pay 
on the Ordinary Stock a Second Interim Divi¬ 
dend (of 22i per cent) in lieu of the Final Divi¬ 
dend normally payable in June, making a total 
of 40 per cent for the year, compared with 30 
per cent for 1964. 

MINORITY INTEREST IN PROVINCIAL 

Your company now owns the entire issued 
Ordinary share capital of its operating subsidiary. 
Provincial Newspapers Limited. In October, 
1965, with a view to tidying up the situation. 
United acquired all the 24,337 Ordinary £1 
shares of Provincial which** it did not already 
h(^d, the consideration being four United Ordi¬ 
nary Stock Units of five shillings each for every 
£1 Ordinary share of Provincial. 

Subject to formal concurrence at the Annual 
General Meeting, it is proposed that the name 
of the subsidiary be changed from Provincial 
Newspapers Limited to United Newspapers 
Publications, Limited. This is intended panly 
to avoid confusion wdth another group of similar 
name, and partly to show closer identity with 
the parent company. 

A JOINT VENTURE 

Some four months hence—on September I9th 
—^Doncaster and the surrounding area will 
have a new evening paper of its own, the Don¬ 
caster Evening Post. This is the object of a 
venture which your company has undertaken 
jointly with the Yorkshire Conservative News¬ 
paper Company Limited, The new paper will 
largely replace the Soudi Yorkshire edition of 
the Yorkshire Evening Pott, and will be printed 
and published at premises now under conver¬ 
sion at North Bridge Road, Doncaster. The 


enterprise will be run by a new company, Don¬ 
caster Newspapers Limited, which will also 
acquire your company’s weekly Doncaster 
Gazette and Chronicle and maintain it in pub¬ 
lication as hitherto. 

INTRODUCING A NEW IX)OK 

In the latter part of the year, to the evident 
satisfaction of readers and advertisers alike, the 
Sheffield Telegraph was retitlcd the Morning 
Telegraph, and was completely redesigned on 
lines considered appropriate to its weight and 
authority as one of the country’s leading pro¬ 
vincial morning papers. 

At about the same time, a new look was given 
to the weekly Farmers Guardian, which now 
enjoys wide and growing support among far¬ 
mers on both sides of the Pen nines and beyond. 

At the end of January, 1966, the inauguration 
of the group’s first web-fed offset rotary press 
meant a veritable transformation for the 113- 
year-old Wigan Observer, whose layout, typo¬ 
graphy, and general appearance have been widely 
praised. Experience gained on this new plant 
will also prove of value to the group as a whole. 

GARDA TRUST 

In August, 1963, Provincial Newspapers Limi¬ 
ted subscribed at par for £40,000 Debenture 
Stock in the Garda Trust Company Limited, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent and having cer¬ 
tain valuable options; five full-time executives of 
the company, two of them directors, purchased 
at par a total of 40,000 Ordinary shares of one 
shilling each. Your directors believed tliis to 
be a sound investment and in the interests of the 
company. 

Although no complaint of any kind has been 
received from shareholders, Provincial News¬ 
papers has joined with other Debenture holders 
in requesting the liquidation of the Garda Trust 
Company, and it is understood that steps to 
this end are now in hand. In the meantime, 
the executives concerned have sold their Ordin¬ 
ary shares to Provincial at the price at which 
they were purchased. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 

During the current year the company has to 
face a fairly heavy increase in expenditure. This 
arises partly from the full impact of higher costs 
that came into effect at various stages of 1965, 
and partly from further burdens which have 
appeared during the past few months—wage 
awards for the production and editorial unions, 
dearer newsprint from the home mills, a rise in 
the cost of living bonus, and so on. With 
enterprising management and good salesman¬ 
ship, it should be possible to deal with at least 
a substantial part of this problem—but only if 
there is no major downturn in trading con¬ 
ditions for the country at large. 

Subject always to that over-riding proviso, 
there is at the moment no reason 10 suppose 
that the results for 1966 wilt be substantially 
different from those of last year. In accordance 
with what is now your company's normal prac¬ 
tice, however, the unaudited profit figures for the 
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first six months of the year will be sent to you 
in due course* 

board oe directors 

In June, Lady Huggins, Mr E. G. Schofield 
and Mr K A. Walker were appointed to the 
board; and last month, following the death of 
Mr Drayton, they were joined by Mr Patrick 
L. Fleming and Mr Wilfred Moeller. 

The board have also invited me to become 
chairman of the company. I have accepted this 
honour, and will try to serve your interests 
to the very best of my ability. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
thanks—^and yours—to the directors, executives, 
and staff for all their loyalty and hard work 
during the past year. 


BANCO CENTRAL 

(Madrid—Spain) 

tXCTllCNT RESULTS OF THE 1965 
FISCAL YEAR 

On March 26ih last, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr Ignacio Villalonga Villalba, the General 
Shareholders’ Meeting of this company was held 
in Madrid (Spain). 

Intervention of the General Director and 
Member of the Board, Mr Alfottso Escamee: 
He explained the data of the Report, saying that 
the latter reflects the prosperous progress of 
the Bank and the favourable development of 
the main items of the Balance Sheet, the distri- 
buuble profit is 678.9 million pesetas, of which 
300 million are assigned to increase the reserves, 
bring the latter to a total of 2,296 millions. 166.9 
million pesetas is applied as a dividend, which 
allows distribution of the maximum authorised 
by the legislation in force. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the Banco Central 
had 407 branches and, at the beginning of the 
year 1966, it has been awarded another 27 
Branches within the II Annual Banking Expan¬ 
sion Plan. 

He informed that the increase recoided in the 
creditor accounts of clients has passed from 
51,155 million pesetas in 1964 to 60,351 millions 
at the end of 1965, bringing the total of the 
Assets plus credits to 48,790 million pesetas, t.e., 
10,206 millions more than in the previous fiscal 
year, which has allowed the Bank to attend to 
the money demand of its clients required in order 
to mobilise and finance the commercial pro¬ 
cesses derived from the economic development 
of the country. 

The Foreign Department of the Bank took 
pan in foreign trade and currency operations to 
a figure of more than 1,097 million dollars 
(65,820 million pesetas). *11118 was an increase 
of 45 per cent on the previous year's figuies and 
represented 14 per cent of the total movement 
of foreign funds in the country during the year. 

The Stock Department has received special 
attention, so that it may offer an adequate 
media of information and negotiation for the 
investor, with an increase in the deposits of 
stocks which number mote than 660 with a 
total face value of 37,475 million pesetas. 

The Chairman of the Company, Mr Ignacio 
Villalonga Villalba made a very intoescing state¬ 
ment about the main aspects of national 
eoonnmy. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MELBOURNE AND GENERAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON AUSTRALIA’S STEADY GROWTH 


Sir Denys Lowson, the Chairman^ presided 
at the twcnty-cighth Annual General Meeting 
o£ Melbourne and General Investment Trust 
Limited which was held on May 24th in London. 

In the course of his remarks he said that 
the Gross revenue amounted to £178,979 com¬ 
pared with £157,977. Your Directors have 
already paid a second interim dividend of 6] 
per cent making 11 per cent for the year against 
9} per cent last year, after allowing for the 
1 for 2 free- scrip issue which was made to 
Ordinary shareholders. This dividend has ab¬ 
sorbed £58,163 after deduction of income tax, 
and has resulted in a priority distribution of 
approximately 18.4 to 79.1 per cent; leaving 
£100,880 to be carried forward agains.t £80,864 
brought in. 

THK INVISTMtNIS 

Tlie market value of the investments as at 
February 28th last shows an npprccmtioii of 
68.6 per cent over book value. The amount 
attributable to Ordinary shareholders at February 
28th last was 13s, 3d. per share which is an 
increase of 23.2S per cent over the past two years 
against a rise of 4.38 per cent in the Financial 
Times Industrial Ordinary Index during the 
same period. Based on the valuation as at 
February 28th last, the geographical distribution 
was as follows: 45.41 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, 48.51 per cent in the Commonwealth, 
3.18 per cent dn the USA and 2.90 per cent in 
South Africa and elsewliere ; while as regards 
categories we bad 2.39 per cent in Fixed Interest 
securities with 97.61 per cent in Ordinary and 
Deferred shares. 

CARLTON & UNITED BREWERIES 

The principal unquoted investment is still 
represented by the Company’s substantial hold¬ 
ing m Carlton Sc United Breweries Limited ot 
Melbourne, Australia. This represents 34.2 per 
cent of our total portfolio. This Brewing Com¬ 
pany had another good year with consolidated 
net profit up by 13.9 per cent. Additional sales, 
a substantially higher dividend from Carlton 
Brewing (Fiji), and increased revenue from hotel 
rentals were all responsible for the satisfactory 
results. The Company is to continue spending 
considerable sums on improving its hotel pro¬ 
perties both in Victoria and in Queensland, and 
has nearly completed the modernisation of its 
brewing plants in Victoria. With cash flow 
sufficient to cover the net dividend more than 
twice, there should be no financing problems; 
and Ordinary shareholders should reap the 
benefit in due course through Australia’s grow- 
ing population, with consequent increasing con¬ 
sumption of beer and other beverages. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 

After three years of surplus during 1961-64, 
the Australian balance of payments moved into 
a deficit of 169 million $ (Australian) in the 
year 1964-65 and the first half of the year 
1965-66 shows a deficit of 229 million $ (Aus¬ 
tralian). This has made its impact on the re- 
.serves which have fallen from 1,708 million $ 
(Australian) on June 30, 1964 to 1,278 million 


$ (Australian) at December 31,1965. During this 
period however Capital inflow has held up well, 
and in fact for the first half of the current year 
Capital inflow at 471 million $ (Australian) was 
running at twice the rate for the whole of the 
previous year. However as a result of the 
voluntary restrictions in the British Budget on 
the investment of capital abroad, this rate of 
capital inflow into Australia must decrease as 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned; but 
will probably be more than offset by the USA 
which would thus become the biggest exporter 
of capital to Australia; a position hitherto held 
by the United Kingdom. 

It is difficult to assess the likely balance of 
payments trends beyond the current year. For 
one thing, althougli reasonable rains have fallen 
over most of the draught areas which were so 
badly affected last year, it is not yet possible 
to say whether and how soon full recovery from 
the drought will take place; that depends on 
'how much rain falls in the next twelve months. 
Moreover, even on the assumption of ‘ normal ’ 
seasonal conditions, it is clear that in 1966-67 
itself and the next year or two consequences of 
the drought will persist; while the so-called 
* world ’ price of sugar at which about half of 
Australia’s output is sold continues at almost 
record low levels. 

The long term prospects however are most 
encouraging. Tlie most significant change in 
the export pattern is emerging from new projects 
in the mineral industries which promise to 
double mineral exports from $270 million Aus¬ 
tralian to $560 million by 1970 and possibly 
treble them by 1975. This is a substantial 
figure if one bears in mind that total exports 
from Australia last year came to just over 
$2,500 million. By 1970, the iron-ore projects, 
mostly in Western Australia, are expected to be 
adding $180 million to export earnings; the 
relatively new trade in coal should be earning 
$100 million, bauxite and aluminium $60 million 
and beach sands perhaps as much as $40 million. 
Furthermore the burden of fuel imports should 
be eased with the important discoveries of oil 
and natural gns which have already taken place. 

There has also been a marked change in the 
geographical pattern of trade; with Australia 
looking to the fast growing economy of Japan 
and the South F.ast Asia area, together with 
America and other countries in the Pacific Bowl, 
to offset the decline in trade which has taken 
place with this country and Europe. 

So far as our company is concerned I view 
the future with confidence ; although our revenue 
growth will be checked for the next year or two 
with the introduction of Corporation Tax 
coupled with the virtual cancellation of Double 
Taxation Relief. However wc have prepared our 
usual revenue estimates which shows that bar¬ 
ring unforeseen misfortunes we should be able 
at least to maintain our dividend when we meet 
you in twelve months time. 

The formal resolutions Were seconded by 
Sir Keith Officer and carried unanimously. The 
proceedings closed with a warm vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, Directors 
and Staff. 
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A.P.V. HOLDINGS UMITED 

PROFIT AND TURNOVER 
AGAIN HIGHER 


The fifty-sixtli Annual General Meeting of 
APV Holdings Ltd., was held on May 19th at 
Crawley, Mr Peter Seligman, BACEng, 
MIMecliE (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 



The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

It is a pleasure to be able to record a further 
advance in Group profits which reached 
£1,241,781 before tax for the year to December 
31, 1965. This profit was achieved on a Group 
turnover of £11,000,000 as compared with 
£9,700,000 in 1964. Both profit and turnover 
represent an improvement over the previous year 
of approximately 13 per cent. 

The total tax charge for 1965 is low as the 
Preference and the interim Ordinary dividends 
were paid net, and wc are not required under 
the Finance Act to pay the tax retained to the 
Revenue. The profit after tax and after deduct¬ 
ing minority interests is tlius substantially 
higher, amounting to £754,543 as compared 
with £521,657 last year, and a final dividend of 
15 per cent is recommended,* making a total of 
20 per cent for the year, an increase of 2 } per 
cent over last year. 

In order to finance the new factory which wc 
propose to build in the North East of England, 
and also to provide funds for the further expan¬ 
sion of the Group, your Board has decided to 
raise additional finance later this year, probably 
by means of Secured Loan Stock. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 

The profits of our home subsidiaries taken 
together showed a satisfactory improvement over 
1964. This improvement was achieved by APV- 
Paramount Ltd. and Spiro-Gills Ltd.: the 
results of ITie APV Company Ltd. and Stain¬ 
less Steel Plant Ltd. w»re similar to 1964. APV- 
Paramount Ltd., our second largest subsidiary) 
had :i particularly good year, increasing its sales 
and |.reduction to record level?, and doubling 
its contribution to Group profits. 

The APV Company Ltd invoiced sales 
increased by 6 per cent but this was barely 
sufficient to absorb additional costs. The order 
intake was at approximately the same level as 
last year but could have been greater had it not 
been for a limitation on production caused by 
the non-availability of additional skilled labour. 
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ThA growing imporoiiicc^ (o ail <nu 
sidiaries of the chemical, peurolcum, gas and 
allied industries as outlets for our products was 
underlined by the large number of dew con¬ 
tracts obtained last year. It is the policy of the 
Board that all the home subsidarics should con¬ 
centrate on securing a growing share of this 
rapidly expanding market. ^ 

£XroRT ACHIEV£M£NT$ V 

APV Exports Ltd. again had a successful year.' 
More than SO per cent of the orders received 
by APV Exports Ltd. came from oig twelve 
subsidiary a^ associated companies jpvcrseas, 
which provides good justification for o|;ir policy 
of investmeni in the more important .overseas 
markets, ' 

Our home-based companies were successful 
in increasing their export trade in 196$^ Ship¬ 
ments overseas totalled £3,650,000 oompared 
with £2,800^000 in 1964. jr 

The Queen’s Award to Industry ift recog¬ 
nition of export achievement has b^n con¬ 
ferred upon The APV Company Limitirf in this 
the first year of the award. 

PROSPECTS H>R 1966 

We have once more started the year with a 
gtM>d order book and the demands for ipur pro¬ 
ducts remains steady. On the other liand, ris¬ 
ing costs are resulting in narrower margins, and 
wc still face production problems which have 
ro be resolved. On balance, however, unless wc 
encounter serious adverse developments, I look 
forward in 1966 to another satisfactory Group 
result. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a Special Resolution increasing the Board’s 
borrowing powers was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

WKTERN GROUND RENTS 

■ The 'twenlty-scventh!''Aonual 
of Wescem Ground Rents 
May 23rd in London, A. 'M. GaivWiiSi^iib 
chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

After providing £363,290 for taxation, there 
remained a net profit of £270,081 co mp ared vritfa 
£245,729 last year. 

Your Company’s prohis will not noticeably 
be affected by the leasehold enfranchisement pro¬ 
posals in the Government White Paper. 

The Ground Rent Income in 1964/65 from 
houses covered by the White Paper with leases 
having less than S3 years to run was approxi¬ 
mately £15,000 out of the Company’s total 
Income of £705,000. 

Tlie houses on which leases were granted in 
, ihc 19th (jentury now having less than IQ years 
to run, are almost witliout exception scheduled 
for slum clearance and many have already been 
demolished; as to the other houses erected • 
during the latter part of the !9fh century, it is ' 
a matter for conjecture whether the life of the 
buildings will exceed the term of the leases, but 
of course the present day site value is greatly in 
excess of the v.qluc ut the time the leases were 
granted. 

The Directors are confident that the level of 
proTits before taxr.iion will be maintained and 
feel it will be possible to maintain the same rate 
of Dividend. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
final dividend of 2 per cent less Income Tax was 
approved, making 6 per cent for the year. 
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WADKFN“*l:IMnrED 


The thirtieth Annuel GenenI Meeting <|t 
'Widllin limited’'em . fceUH «r4% 24th tt 

ttA (aai<* 

^vbim) peeifidii^. ^ I 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
Review pf ihe yepi ended December 31, 1965| 

Dutmil^'^ yea# wc have eitpexleheed conside!*' 
able di®cJhics 4yy|^ HQ xeductioos in .workint 
hours, and increased labour costa. In additiofa 
almost every item of staiiffliiff ei^en^Cj opcfatinlf 
expense and services has inccea^^^ Under the# 
very considerable handicaps U is wtth a degi#i 
of satisfaction tluu wc succeeded in acbfevjS 
a further increase in profits. w 

The Trading Results for the Group befo# 
uxaiion amoumed to £848,594 (£771,729). 

Net Profit after Taxation including provision feV 
Gvporation Tax at 40 per cent amounted to 
£544,587 (£367,361). The Directors are prcl 
posing a final dividend of 8 per ^ent (10 per cen£ 
making a total for the year of 13 per cent (1| 
per cent). ^'f; 

The Directors arc recongncgid^ fbc issue df 
one additional share foi eyiery three. #arcs hell 
by capitalising £600,000 fnMb fl^ R^rves, and 
seek your approval to incrdM6 :w Authorised 
Capital to £3,000,000 (£2,000,00@). 

Tlie sales (dcb’vcrics) qC the Grot;^. show ah 
overall Increase of appro^rlmately 14 per cent 
including the sales of the Wilkinson group for 
10 months since acquisition. This increase is 
proportionately divided between Horae and 
Export in the Wood and Metalworking 
Divisions. 

The report was adopted and the capitalisation 
of reserves approved. 


APPOINTMENTS for further Announcements see se# pages 917 and 1030 to 1035 


University of Oxford and 
Lincoln Collogre 

Joint AppoUilment in EconomelrleB 

The Untvei'fiirv propo.srn to appuini. a« Nwn . 
M DoiiHibIc, to a Pacutty LcritirariHtP tn , . 

IjlconomfitrlRS, to be held In cMjunfnlon with 
a fellowship uL Llnculti Culleiif.. Zf Ji woiiMA 
it appointed u fellowshin h‘111 1m m^e 
AViiilable at one of the womea’f bwlaiMis. , 
The lecturer will be u'gulroiLsa {nunWA In 
u4vanced atudy or researdi aOd to iiVf lB . 
rtich academic veav. under the dlroclion ot the 
Hoard of the Faculty of Social' Studies, nut. • 
leas than 2i lectures or cla^a in 
IJeonometricA. Tutoiiel teaching will be 
iiluited to nlM.liouni 4 WMK> 

Tbe Uiilver^y itineiid teliiDletit to pMslble 
a^ustment In the case of ^ ueisgQ unidur 30) 
\mi be on the scale £l,26Q-C-i.aM pw^fAQum 
with F.S.8.U, and the colHHte uttpend im 
the Rcale £600-£1,075, with allowance!, and 
P£.S.U. 

^ rarllculars. Including details of tht 
fdlowRhtp at Lincoln College,, from the. 

W Intw MW, w> 1 >. ■ r_ 

me Uiiiveralty of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Teolpiology 
Ucturtr in Munagement Setencea 

^Ucatloiui mte InVlteli for tbe poet of 
^turer In the Department of MaJMxement 
^ncea from persoBl - with specKHw 

intordlBclplInary department covering a wide 
rMge of sublets at undergraduate and 
^t-groduate levels. It Is wspcm^ le^tor 

Bolenoes and l^r t^Mfi^mmmtfimncea 
extent ot courses offering nonours in 
combination with a number of established 
^^nologles and with languages. 

This appointment will form ar 
«ddltim to the existing staff oi 


is appointment will form ah impqrtapt 
-;im to the existing staff or twenty . 

^ good University degree or professtonal 
fwlvalent with executive sxperiencO in 
^ustry are regarded as essential for lecturing 

..^^.ihmenclng salary aoeordlng to^e^erienee. 

*'“’-£3.«a0 , 


1 1 , Won^oirms 

_ 


The USlversity of Leeds 

I t jw MMwrioiKr OF, 

am ^.sistant'liiiKitib' • 

snt %t any polpl, oh the ■ 
)ncs,«tU ha^n to a 
. in Ilia PigItMW 
Biitatn. ^^yttegUono ^ 

experience, ann namTSif^jee rBfereBfi!*”hffid 
reach The .RMlstrar. The University. Loede 2 
(from tfbegnTunher nartieuiars can be 
obtained), not later tnuu June 20. looo 


Uaiyersity of StmtircIyUe 

ACROOL OP Aim ANO ’ 

90aAt. STUOfBB .. 

Chdir Of Pomes 

StutUes. The appointment will date trom 
Odtmet 1. IMS. or later liy arrangement. 

Furtbei' nartloulars aM awllMtlon 
forms may m obtalnra mm tne Registrar, 
^vartdty of Strathclyde, .George Street, 

' olasgow, C.l, with whom applications ' 
should be lodged not later than 
.June II. iMt. 

Croydon (LondonBOTough of) 

roudATlDN COMattTTEE 

Croydon Technical College 

Falrmld, Oroydon 

principal: D. A. Oreen. B.Sc.. Migd. 

Applications are Invited for appointment in 
a^Rtenbw nextol a SSNIOE LECTURER 
ttncOOllOMICS tn the Department of i 
Biistnesa Btiidlae. Applicants Riould poesew 
a good honours degree in Commerce or 
Boonomj^cs toge ther with basiiiesfi and .lome 

. __j the appoliittnont of a 

ie to teach Economics and allied , 

1 in 



wart 


Nottingham Regional 
College of Technology 

BURTON STHEET. NOTTINOHAM 


O. B. Brewinglon. B.S 


C.F,.. A.l'Mirh.lE.'. 


). 


jIlciitlonB are invited for the following 
Us In tlw Business Adiniiilstratltm 
wtment reluting tu the B.A. Honours 
irse In Business Studies (C.N.AA.). which 
cuninieitce in the Academic Year lUdg-fi? 
RINCTPAL lecturer to be course 
canlser to the B.A.(Hons.), In Business 
Idles, with Hpuropi’lale specialist experience. 
- RflTCIPAL pCTURER IN AOOOUNTINO 
adth special reference to the iScortomlc aspect 
tit Accounting. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER In Eflonometrlcs. 
SENIOR LECTURER in Industrial Sociology. 
SENIOR LECTURER In Econumice, 

SENiozi liCTURGA in ludiiatrlal BelalUms. 
with special reference to Factory Management. 

Applicants should be graduates with good 
ihduHtrlal or research experience. 

Balarp soalos 

Pnncipal Ijeccurer. .£2.360 a £70 x £76 x 
A7fr—£2.000 per annum; 

SMilnr Leoturar. £2.140 x COO (4)-£3.360 
par annum. 

A',salary above the minimum may be paid In 

*^*XpplfS,t!k>r*forms and turihcr parllculara 
idiy be obtained from tht Prmolpul, to whom 
(inipleted forms should be raturned not later 
ifiin 14 days after ippearanco of 
advert isement. 

RSTIRED STATISTICIAN tor Other) wsnted 
fpr a part-time rasearcta Job on tax and life 
atgurance rales throughout the world. 

apx aoi4 _ 

cancias at the Research 
ntre, King’s College, 
.mbridge 

Centre layabout to embark on a 
»-year study ol deniug'aphlc accounting 
educatlonof planning ur^r the direction 
Prote.Hsor Klchard Stone. The drst stage 
ithia work Is to build up for a number of 
krot years a detailed statistical staten^t 
population flows and stocks with special 
iWerenoc to the iges of education. Tne 
setond stage Is to make a model of flows 
tWDUxh the educational system and to relate 
tilM flows to projectiona of national needs 
iW labour with various educational 
oHilulcations. 

Upplleations arc invited from social and 
seMouic statisticians and persons with 
Pillar quallflcatlona to wora on thlsproje 
nu personal details, academic qr " 
aM reeear^ sxperlenoe. toi|^h«r 
mbcB of.^ reZem, should he i 


University of Bethist . 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited for the Dn.^t of 
Resci^ch Assistant in the Deparriiicnt of 
Fjcdnmntcs tenable, for one year In the first : 
instonccr, Irorn October 1. ]IMf6, or such other,, 
date us may be arranged. The duties will ' 
consist of giving assistunce with such research 
prujeels as tlw Heads of the Department wax/ 
direct. Salary will be within the range 
£660-£{KMf (under review) per annum i, 
depending on qualUlcations. Further details ' 
‘Hay be obtains from the ProfeMor of , r 

. tii« ,, 

'r. 


Koooamkss. and applications, iueludlns the 
names of two referees, should reach him by 
June IT. 1MI6. 


ECONOMiar required for the position ot 
Research OOteOr wiU ' 


___ w^ tourist orguiiJi.allon k 

located in Bwltserujid. 

Duties inolttde preparation and simple i. 
analysM of ceonomie and statistical data, 
Candidates must have good honours degrea,. 
in economics a good eomntand of English aiijl 
ne’^mimei'M graduates wlU 

Salary acoordlnx to qualifications. Peneloa^l 
and Insurance schemes. r; 

Please write, glvlnsr full details, to T 

case postale 7,1311 Geneva 30.*' 


IIL OP GREAT BRl' 
nqulry Into Opera and 


TAi: 

_ 

fts'ternu of reference ar^ 


THE ARTS 

fe“ci!&.“SriUl5: _, 

.."To conaWer ^ exlstlng^and to estimate ^ 
the pnlen^, puolu) dema^for opera and . 
bauet in dlffmoF parts oTOreat Britain: 
sod to omwlder hw^tar. u^r existing 
policies, these^denmnds airo nelM or are llkelf 

»iid twwtiM wainditi 



The ynlverslty of Leeds 
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SELECTIOH CONSULTANCY 

£ 3,500 - £ 4,500 


A major nttionaMfOup of companitt with widely diversified intereut and using highly tophisticated pnrsonnel 
technique* to appoint at least two internal Management Selection Consulcanu. They will provide a 
comprehensive service to the various Boards and Line Managers, co-ordinating all recruitment above a 
eertbin salary level including the formulation of specifications and advertising and subsequent pre-selection. 
Other personnel services are at their disposal and they will perform an important team function. 

Candidates must have had at least two years* experience in the selection of a wide range of management 
stalT, preferably as practising Selection Consultants. Training In general management and training and 
experience in psychological testing would be an advantage, particularly for the senior position. 

Initial salaries will be commensurate with training and experience and could be as high as £4,500 for the 
senior post. It it envisaged that there will be prospects of promotion into more general personnel management 
in one of the subsidiary companies. 


Please send details of your training and experience in the first instance to 
Appointment No.: MC 5M2. 

AUSTIN KNIGHT LIMITED, Incorporated Practltionera in AdvorCiaing, 
3I-I2 John Street, London, W.CI. 

If there is any company to whom you do not wish your application to be forwarded 
unopened, pleue advise by covering letter addressed to Mr. A. H. Wellbrook. 



StaffordBliire County Council 

County Planning and Development 
Department 

Applications are Invited fpr poati In the 
Re««ai'ch and industi'y Section of the 
Dupaitmeoi at Headquarters in Siaflord 
from perisons of InlMatlve and responslbilitv. 
Tbe oiilcer» appointed will be engaiired on a 
positive research programme Into economic, 
population, jihopplng, transportation and 
Moclal pniblemii related to planning In the 
County. 

SENIOR RESEARCH OROtTP LCAOER 

Lettered Grades B/C/O <£ 1.610-£ 2.280) 

FOUR SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Oradea APT Ill/Lettered Orade B 
(£1.000>£ 1,040) 

AppllcunU should poRsess an honours 
dagree In economics, geography or related 
social siudtes and/or oe corporate members of 
the Town Planning Institute, and should 
state the commencing salary required. In 
the case of the Senior Group Leader, pravinns 
planning, or almilar eimrience in a related 
research Institute, would be an advantage. 

Applicants should give details of age. 
education and training, aualiilcatlona, present 
and previous appointments and experience, 
and ^ names and addresses of two persons 
to whom reference may IM made. 

Applications, in which relationship lo any 
member or senior officer of toe County Council 
must be disclosed, should be sent to 
J, H, Barratt. County Planning and 
Development Officer. Martin Street, Stafford, 
not later than June 9, 1966. 

The appointment will be In accordance with 
the Condltinns of Service of the Natlonnl 
Joint Council fur Administrative. I’rolessioual. 
Technical and Clerical Services and such 
other conditions of service as the County 
Council have adopted. 

The officer appointed shall not engage In 
private practice. 

Canvassing will distiuallfy. 


T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


Government of Mauritius 
DIRECTOR OF 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 
UNIT 

Applications are invited for the above post. Tbe 
unit, which was sot up In April. 1965, Is attached 
to the Promier’s Oflioe. It is eng-ai^ed In the 
planning of economic development and ffives 
advice to Ministers on policy issues affectingr the 
economy of Mauritius. The unit Is responsible 
for the preparation, under the direction of 
Ministers, of the Economic Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Prosrramme and will supervise its Imple¬ 
mentation. There are at present two other 
economists worklnur in the unit andlt is hoped to 
Increase this number. 

Oandldates should be economists whose interests 
lie in development plannlner; administrative or 
advisory experience, and previous acquaintance 
with a developing country, would be advan- 
taereous. Appointment will be on contract/ 
grratuity terms for one tour of service of 24 months 
in the first instance, with option to renew on both 
sides. Gross emoluments (subject to local tax) 
within the rangre £3.450-£4,140 per annum, depend¬ 
ing upon qualifications and experience; considera¬ 
tion will not necessarily be limited to candidates 
of long experience, l.e.. a less senior candidate 
will be considered If there Is evidence of hlerh 
ability and promise. Gratuity, on satisfactory 
completion of contract, at rate of 26?y^ of substan¬ 
tive emoluments. Fi'ee passagres for the Director 
and family, generous leave, educational allow¬ 
ance. Government-supplied housingr at nominal 
rental. 

Applicants, who should normally be nationals of 
the U.K. or Eire should apply in the first Instance 
(riving mil name, ago, brief details of quallflca* 
^ tions and eipexdenoe to;— 

I OfBoer, Room 301, 
roT Ofsrwas Defetopmeiit, 

[oise, Stag Place, 

, aS.WJ 

I «HtiNN nr. N«. aC£M/lll/ 0 l. 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


HEAVY ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 


MARKET RESEARCH IN THE 
PETROLEUM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
WITH I.C.I. HEAVY ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 


I.CI. Heavy Orfanic Chemicalt Division intends 
to appoint a graduate to the expanding market 
research section in its TechnoXommercial 
Department on Tees-Side. 

Applicants should have a good degree in 
economics and an interest in econometrics and/or 
mathematics. They should also have a few years 
industrial experience, preferably in the oil or 
petrochemical industries, but experience in other 
industries will be acceptable. 

There are good prospects for a progressive career 
with the Company. 


Write for application form to : - 



P.W. illington, 

Partoniiffil Officsr, 

LCJ.Umitml, 

Heavy Otganlc ChamicaU Division, 
Wilton W^ks, 

Nn Middlesbrough. 
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Proposed 

University of Bradford 

School of Management and 
Adminisiration 

Chairman: t*rofe»xor T. Kempn^r 
Tbe Management centre is one of the 
iareest Manocement Sehouks In the 
country. Over the next two years It wlli 
expand its reeearoh actlvttle* considei-ably 
and consequently applications are 

biSba&h posts in O.R. 

from suitably nualifled persons. Vacancies 
exist m tlw foUowJnic arodes: 

Research Fellow, Salary scale 
4:1,«70>£1,920 per annum; 

Research AMistant. Salary scale 
£7110-£1.420 per annum; 

Research Student. Salary scale £B00 
(approx.) per annum. 

Further details will be sent on request. 
Applications should be made to the 
RegistrtM'. firadlord Institute of 
reennolngy, Biadtord 7, Yorkshire. 

Professor T. Kempntr welcomes 
preliminary confidential enquiries from 
tlkose who may be eonsldeiing an 
application. 


90/^ AFRICAN SERVICE requires a 
[>DV./ producer of talks and features 
iiosramines lu the Current and Public Affairs 
leld fur audiences in West Africa, covering 
n^htlcal. ecotiutxiic, industrial and scienclBc 
jbjects. There adll be opportunities to 
(fvelop orlKlnai idea.s in new programmes to 
rebroadcust to West African audiences 
•m the Ascension island Relay Station. 

'lilies will involve working closely with 
.■.<adcasters and producers from African 
I’oudcnstlng services on attachment to the 
■trlcan Service Essential quahilcatlons 
iiulude a knowledge of political and economic 
iivelopments in Africa. Intelligent Interest 
i< hclence, commerce and industry, together 
mth an ubllliy to recognise the political and 
oa) InipllcalinnA of these subjects. Bklll 
'I the written and .spuken expreisslon of 
.mple English. Experience of broadcaf;tinR 
. 11(1 or Journalism. First hand knowledge 
.1 African and international affeirs with 
aerial reference to Africa desirable 
Cindldaties may be required to undertake 
bvrttten test. Salary £1.660 (may be 
;i!;lier it gualilicatlons exceptional) rising 
9 annual Inurements of £ SIS and progressing 
(Her two years’ satisfactory servloe to 
11,870 X £105 to £3,305 max. pa. Write 
!!.'|' application form (enclosing addressed 
Mwlope and quoting reference 66.0.366.Ect.) 
r<i Appointments Department, BBC, London, 
u. within five days. 


British Technical 
Assistance 

Pakistan 

The Pakistan National Investment Trust 
lulres an Adviser on Security Analysis, 
ippointment for one yeaij basic salary 
arrangement. Foreign Service 
Allowance of £505 p.a. (single); £1.140 
D.ii. (married unaccompanied); £1,325 
a. (married accompanied). 

Free family passages and medical 
xttenlion; children's education allowancos; 
uiuommodation at niodeiatu rental. 
Applicants, who should normally be 
lailonalB of United Kingdom or Eire. 
!>hogld write Cor further particulars to: 
Appointments OfDcer, Room 301, 
MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DKVELOPMENT. ^ ^ . 

Kland House. Stag Place, London. 6.W.1, 
cving full name, ago and brief details of 
■I'jaliflcations and experience, and quoting 
Rti. No. RO 248/137/03. 


fniversity of Newcastle 
ppon Tyne * 

momist and Agricultural 
l^onomists 

University invites applications tor 
abashed and temporary poats in,the 
Q’ARTMENT OP agricultural 

-- . 'URIOULTURAL 

__ _ _ has been Mi up 

Delation with this Department. Tbe 
c posts ere; 

Two permanent Lecturers and one . 
rary junior Lecturer or Lecturer in the 
Iment of Agricultural Economics: 

Two temporary Senior I^turers or 
vrs in the Agricultural Adjustment 

I Candidates for all posts slinuld have an 
Miuurs Degree in Economics; Agricultural 
»nomlfiB or Its equivalent. For the 
•DDintments at the Senior Lecturer level 
h expected that the successful candidates 
!j be at least 30 years of age and will have 
six years or more professional experience. 

( duties of the posts m the Department of 
^cultural Economics Will Include 
ei-yraduate and postgraduate tewhlng, 

I 1 ‘emrch In selected Helds within 
^cultural economics. For poets In the 
it. the duties will be to assist in ; 
of the effect of economic growth cm^tte 

- -Clonal organisation 

and to convey 

_.i an interedl In 

. SBrlcultural sector. . ^ 

ffwy in accordance with the appropriate 
(Senior Lecturer £2,835-£3,380 per 
Nn, Lecturer £1.4T0-£2,630 per annum) 

Ijurtiff^rtlcular 8 *nMy'lfc obtained ftom 
' Rnistrar, The University, Newcastle 
Tme 3. with whom applioatlxm (three 
together with the names and addrosses 
'btee persons to whom reference may be 
^ be lodged not later than 


Lord Ohanoellor's 
Department 

LAW COMMISSION LIBRARY 

Librarian (Grade 111) 

POST for man or wcunan, aged at least 30. 
who holds an appjoved pu.M-giaduat« 
university diploma in libiaiiatiMhip or has 
pajBMd the Registrailon lOxaiuination, or the 
1%4 or subsequent Part ll (Final) 
ExamlMtlon. of the Librai?’ Assar4atiun to 
take charge of a newly established llbiary 
and lo be responsible for future substantial 
development. Appllconth should be thoroughly 
conversant with modern melhcids of organising 
and exploiting all kinds ol libi-ary materials. 
Experlem^ or work in a law library or in 
one which includes law books, or of handling 
logal papers an advantage. 

SALARY (Inner London) . £ l .659- £ 1.859. 
Non-oontributory pension. Promotion 
prospects. 

WRITE Civil Service Conunlsslon, 

^vlle Row, London. W.l, lor application 
form, quoting 8425/gtf. Closing date 
June 29, 1966. 


Scottish Development 
D^artment 

Assistant Statistician 

Men and women aged between 20 and 28 
me invited to apply lor the post ot 
AshlslHiil Stsrlstlulan in the Scottish 
Development Department. Edinburgh. 

Duties will include a.HKlstltig the 
Slutlstluian in tlie collectiun, collation 
and interpretation of ecmiomic slalislics 
including re^eal'ch into tutiire economic 
prtoueets; the production ot the Digest of 
Scottish BiutlsticK and of siati.sLlcttlly- 
ba-sed papers and briefs. 

Qiialificalions 

(a) University degree with first or 
second c1h.ss Uoiiours: prelerubly in 
Htatlslics with economies or vice versa, 
or other degree iii which Mtatlallcs is a 
principal subject; 

(b) University degree (ordinary) as 
above with experience m the field ot 
ecxmomic statistics. 

Entry may be above the minimum tor 
a candidate with an honours degree and 
experience in the field of economic 
siaMhtic.s. 

Selection from suitably qualified 
applicants wilt be by hitervlew. 

Salary: £926-£1,574. 

Temporary appolntmenl with 
opportunities or qualifying tor permanent 
stutua and admission to non-contributory 
superannuation scheme. After two years 
in a permanent capacity a special increase 
of £120 per annum Is payable in addition 
to scale quoted. Prospects of ptomntion 
In Home Civil Service to Statistician 
(£2,250-£3.109) and above. 

Write EstabliiNunent Officer. Scottish 
Development Department, Room 2T, 

St. Andrew’s Bouse, Edinburgh I, for 
application form. Closing date May list. 


University of Belfast 

Department of Management Studies 

Applications are invited for a Research 
AsROclateship or Research Fellowship in the 
Deparlmenr of Management Studies from 
August 1. 1966. or such other date as may 
be determined Applications should be sent 
by June ll, 1966, to the Professor of 
Management Studies, Queen’s University. 
Belfast, from whom further details may be 
obtained. 


Confederation of British 
Industry 

A vacancy occurs In the Legal Division ol 
the Economic Directorate tor a barrister, 
solicitor or graduate in law u> assist in 
dealing with various legal problems 
ofiecllng the inierests oz Industry 
Preferred age late tweniies or early 
thirties, but candidates outside this range 
will be given full consideration. Industrial 
or commercial experience an advantage 
but not essentinl and not as Important 
as ability as a lawyer. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications but likely 
to be £2,000 p.a. or moro. Good 
superannuation and prospects for 
advancement. Apply with full details of 
career lo the Economic Director. C B.I.. 

31 Tothin Street, S.W.l. 


Oueen Mary College 

(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 

M.Sc, Course in Economic and 
Physical Planning 

The Departments of Economies and 
Geography offer a one-year postgraduate 
course, commencing In October. 1906. 
leading to the M.So. degree in the Universiiy 

***■^118 mterdlsclplJna ry course is designed 
to provide appropriate^ equipped graduates 
with a fqrther specific trahilng in the 
economic and geographical bases ot planning 
Applioattons are Invited from graduatos 
who have studied some economies and ^ 
geography as componen^ts ot their first degree 
Further details can be obtained trod) the 
Registrar. Queen Mary College, Mile End 

“ — i;.!. 


DlitrMt ClommiBBlondrs 

National Savings Committee 

Several unestoblished vacancies in London 
and the Provinces for men and women who 
are good mlxera. Cfiindldates should be 
able to discuss savingH and current affairs 
with Managing Directois and Trade Unionists, 
to speak to teachers and address school 
children about the management of money. 
Experienoe of pumie speaking, work with 
voluntary organisations and some knowledge 
ot general e^omlcs are needed. 

University education an advantage. Salary 
£1.993 (at 37 or over) rlsimi to £1.674 
with additional weighting for London. 
Opportunities tor establisliment later. 

Applicatirm forms from Manager (PE2903) 
Ministry of Labour. Professional and 
Executive Register. Atlantic ffouse. 
Farrmgdcm slreet, K.C 4. Early application 
desirable. Cloaitig data June 17. 1^. 


The University of Liverpool 


lor th e pos^ ^ 


LECTURER in 

_ _ ^e Department of 

EcoaumicR. 

Tbe iuitlal salary will be within the range 
£1,105-£1,740 per annum according to 
age. qualifications and experience. 

Applications, stating age. and quatlflcallons, 
together with the names of three referees, 
.<Ui('Uid be sent to the Regi.strar, irpm whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not 
lutei than June 13, 1966. Please quote 
net. CV.61.E. 

University of Essex 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Two Posts 

Applications are invited for posts of . 
A.islstant Le^urer/Lectizror (£1.105-£3.630). 
Senior Lerturer/lieuder (£2.575-£3.416) lii 
liny field of Economlcn, Qualifications In 
Mathematical Economics or Econometrics 
preferred fur one post. 

Applications. Including a curriculum vllae 
fluidf the names of two referees, must reach 
the Registrar, University of Essex, Wlvenhoe 
Park. CokheBter, Easek, by June 6. 1886. 

University of Belfast 

Lectureship in the Departmnt of 
Management Studies 

The Senate of the Queen’s University of 
Belfast invites applications for a Lectureship 
in the Department of Management Sludlei 
from October 1. I960, or such other date 
as may he arranged. Candidates should 
have QUHllflcatlom, and Interests In any of 
the tollowing fields; EcutitHnics; Quantitative 
Methods mcluding fltatistlcfe abd Operatimial 
Research: Organisation Theory. Salary range 
(now under review) is £1,400 to £3,505 
plus cratributory Mnslon rlahis under the 
FAS.JJ. initial placing on (he salary scale 
will depend on qualifications and experienoe. 
Applications should be received by June 11. 
lOOv. Further parllculars may be obtained 
from O. R. Oowie, M.A., LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


University of Birmlng-ham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SCSOIAL SCIENCE 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Research Assistant in Economics. A 
willingness to undertake a limited amount ot 
elementary teaching will be an advantage. 
The occupant of the post can. if suitably 

a uallOed. work simultaneously tor a higher 
egree of the University of Birmingham. 
Salary scale £570 x £30 to £01)6 according 
to qualifications and experimee. Three co— 
of applicatluns, wiiirh should Include the 
names nt iw'u referees, hhoujd be rant by 
June 13th lo the Assistant 


(Commerce and Social Science). 'The 
University of Birmingham. Birmingham 15. 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


For further announcements 
see pages 917 and 1030 to 
1035. 


University of Birmingrham 

Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies 

Applications are Invited for a post of Senior 
Research Assoolate to work on a study ot 
the voluntary housing movement In Britain 
and abroad. This is an extensive study 
derigneo to provide a comprehensive review 
of the work of Housing Associathms and ^ 
Societies. Finance has been provided by the 
joeeph Rowntree Memorial Trust. 

The appointmmt is for three years In the 
first Instance. The salary will be In Um, 
range £L47U to £2.450 with membership 
of F.SB.U. 

Application forms, which should be 
returned not later than julv ll. 1966. to the 
Assistant R^lfiUar, Faculty of Commerce and 
Steial Science. University of Birmin gham . ^ 

Blimlgkt^ Vfi.jrom whom Xiurtair ptfiiteiilarg 
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Teohnoloffy, Salford 

(PROPOBED UNIVERSITY OP SALFORD) 

Assiskmi LectumiLecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are tnvttMS for apiMU^nt a» 
aMRistuiu Lecturer or lecturer in tlie 
Department of Economics and Oeography. 
Candidates hi any mnch of eomiomles wll) 
be iKMisiderod Including those graduating 
(.his aummer, 

Cwlary scalds * 

L«cturttr. £1.470 (o £3.370 (bar) tO £3.690; 
Astiistain Lecturer. £1,105 to £1,340. 

Pmther panicifiars and dppUoaUon fornja 
may be obtained from the Secreta^. 

College of Advanced Teu^olOfy, SatfMd 84 
Lancs, to whom completed forms idtoUlaoe 
returned by June 9, 1966. Please quoM 
reference number £CX>N/3. 

Personnel Statistics 

Consultancy 

A recently qualified statistlelan In the age 
range 31-36 is required to join the Pay 
Reroarch Unit ol P A. Management 
Consultantn Ltd. He will control the 
processing of salary data on to punched 
cards; dSBign. conduct and analyse surveys 
Into u wide range of topics; and undertake 
desk rusearch into remuneration problems 
Candidates shmild have a degree or 
professlunul quailUentiqn in .sUilslics or 
economics. They oliauld be able to work 
on their own initiative and to prepare 
clear, concise rcpni'ls. The position offers 
a progressive future with upportunltles 
fur development. Thu Sobry and 
^(iitlmg oT servM ar« 

ApplY to tliePay StMTO UBjt.j 
P.A. Manogement Consultants Lt(f., 

60a KiiigbUbridge, S.W.l. 


Hatfield College of 
Technology, 

Hertfordshire 

BUSINESS STUDIES 


VOIPAL LECTURER 


PRINCIPAL 
Sail 
Wr 


BCOKIW^HAMSHIRE EDUCATION 

Slough College 

Lecturer in Boonomlcs 

(Required for September 1 st) 

To assist with the teaching of 
Economics, both principles and applied, 
mainly on professional courMS. 

Salary Scalu: £1.875 to £3.140. 

Removal expensfis up to £100 may be 
paid In approved casep. 

Application forms and fuither 

g oiTlculuiK may be obtained from the 
rlncipal. Slough College, William sireot, 
Slough, Bucks, to whom ^mpleted ^ 
application forms lihould be returned 
Within 10 days ot the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


Oxford University 

The institute for Research in Agiicullurul 
Economics will require in October, 1967. u , 
University lecturer to engage in research and 
teaching, with special reference to the 
agriculture of tlm d?v«toplng 
Salary on scale £1.470 to £3.909 according 
to age. AppllcatlonH (six copies), naming 
not more than three reteims, to be sent 
to the Director ot the institute. Parks Road. 
Oxford, by June 90. 1860. _ 

ITiellnlverslty of SbeffleM 

Assistant Lecturer in Applied 
Economics 

ApplicatlunN are invited for a _po8t of 
ASSISTANT LKOTURER in AI^LIEO. 
ECONOMICS, dutiea to begin on October 1, 
1966, nr as soon as nossible thereafter. 
Preference rauy be given to candidates with 
Bpeolal iiiteroBts In Flnanoe. initial salary 
according to qualifications and axperlenee on 
the scale £1.105 x£ 75-£1,180 x £60- 
£1,340. with F. 6 .S.U. provision. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, to whom applleationf (tour ooples) 
should be sent by June 30, 1066. 


University College of North 
Wales, Ba^or 

Department of Social Theory and 
Institutions 

ivlted for the poet of 
nr. The salary scale for 
fo-£3.630. lo addition 

vaa«*«l WAV VvV'NeWs |)0n0llW* .A * sq 

Applications (two copies). giving detolls of 

tSf. mssrs, 
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INNEK LONDON EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Hammersmith CollcsiP of 
Art and Building 


Applications are invited for the follo>%ing posts, duties to commence in 
September, 1966; 

Lediirtrs SkKiology and/or Economics. 

AstMmA Lecturer (Grade B): Sociology or Industrial Relations or 
Economici. 

Applicants should have a suitable qualification fur tite post for which 
they are applying: 

Salary t Lecturem, tM75 to £114#. 

Aaeliitaiil 

Lectarar (Graic BK £955 to £M15 wlBi addMoM for quafiOcap 
tlottit atartkif ptdut depeude upon quullScattone. Iralulut uud 

CVjpSrtMkCCe 

London Allowance £70 in addition to all salaries. 

Assistance may be given towards household removal expenses. 

Further particulars and application form (returnable in 14 days) on 
application to the Secretary at the College, Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush. 
London. W.a. 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 

A British company with wide industrial interests requires a 
Manager for its Market Research Department at headquarters 
in London. He wilt be responsible to a Director and will lead 
a team engaged in market investigation and economic trends, 
statistics and assessment of marketing activities. A man is 
wanted who can initiate and prepare his own survey 
programmes and direct work both inside the company and 
through Agencies. 

Applications will be considered for men. preferably university 
graduates, who have had at least five years' experience in 
indusfiriat market research. Starting salary not less than £2,500; 
pension scheme. There is ample ^pc for the right man to 
have a progressive career on the marketing side of the company. 

Reference Number 731, 

* Please apply In cofi/kknce quoting reference luimbet to 


Appointmcnis A Personnel Consultants 
ALBLMARLE STREET • LONDON 


Glaxo Internatioiial Ltd. 


PROGRAMIIIIIIS abd O.R. 


The Comiau-OexiM jpoup ef CompauiM operaiea a small km 
Incrsasiniply cVectlvs OlR. toam. whose area of wosk is espaadlai 
rapM^ll^Wt uaw. wish to swaagBieB the team m tlte Aeld of 

We arc lookhig for a graduate in Mathematics, Engineering or a Science 
subject who has a knowledge of pi ogranuning. 

Applicants should preferably have had one or two years* industrial 
experience. 

The |oh will eoa d et of writing programmes for a wide variety of O.R. 
projects and of taking an active part in these and O. A M. projects. 

The aalary will be very competitive and tlwre are the usual range of 
fringe benefits expected of a modern progressive company. The job 
M’ill be located in Heoicl 'Hempstead. 

If you would like to apply, please write, quoting F..02. for a Job 
Description and application lorni to: 

J, S. Gunwy, 

PcfBonael Admlalitratioa Oflkrer, 

DexioB limited, 

Maytaadi Avemw, Hemal Hempatead, Mcrte. 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

To meet the incrcaiiing demand for it<i serviccn The LconomiHi tmeliigence 
Unit 1 imiied will be recruiting further mhH during the ivcri lew muntht lor 
work in tjic'te lield< . 

Managemorti AdviAorv Service 
Murketing Advioory Service 
r^Kmeuniv and Market Research 
Tconomic FeusibUity and Development 

The appiimuncnlH to he made arc for HCiiIpr po.sts (age 28-35 plua), 
medium sienior posts (24*2a), and graduate traincca. Ail pootfi are at london 
headquuntors in the first place but expansion is oJmo planned in the nU’a 
international network. Moist of tlie Unit's work it interna* Iona I so there are 
opportunities (or travel and there are postings abroad for periods of aix 
months to three years. 

All nppiicanis must have a good academic background and ’or profesatonal 
quaUficaiions, The £1U is pariicularfy inicrcMed in JBconcmiice and Sttuatics 

S radiuteN and in qualified oecosmianii. Knowledge of foreign languagee 
•n advantage. .Senior and medium ecnior candidates ihoiiiil have experience 
in one or more of the following fidds: Indualriol market reoearch, marketinga 
maugemenl consultancy, financial (easibility. earfeukure. 

Pleooe send full paniedlars, including salary record, loi 
The Moaeglng Direolor, 

The Economist InieMigence Unh Ltd., 

Spencer Houoe, 

2t St. SanMe’a Plooo, 

London. S.W.I. 


Area Marketing Manager- 
Far East 

This Company, which is responsible for the co-ordination of 
services to the overseas pharmaceutical operations of Glaxo Group 
Limited, requites a Marketing Manager for the Far East area. He 
will be responsible to the Fat East General Manager for marketing 
policy and operations in six or more countries and must be prepared 
therefore to travel extensively from his Singapore base. Applicants, 
who should be graduates in the age range $ 8 to 41 , must have a wide 
knowledge of the theory and practice of marketing with a proven i 
I record in the pharmaceutical or allied industry. An understanding 
I of the complex social economic and poliricsd conditions prevailing 
I in the Far East is equally essential. This is a challenging senior 
appointment with excellent opportunities in an expanding company 
and will carry a salary and other benefits fully commensurate with 
the experience and responsibilities involved. All applications, which 
wdll be treated in the strictest confidence, should be made to the 
Personnel Services Manager, 47 Park Street, London, W.i. 


APPEALS INSPECTORS 

MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

7'he MinlHtry of Kouving and Local Goveriiinent requir.'H men and womi’it 
of mature presence, sound iudfinent and with experience of inquiries, tribunab 
or courts U> train t» APP^kLS INSPECTORS. 

After initial training thmr will preside at heartngit and public kcal inquirie'* 
held under the Town and Country Planning Acts and report their findtiiga to 
ihc Minwier. ,, 

Specittlbcd profeaiional qualifications arc not required but candidates ahouid 
nornigily have a university degree or a diploma in technolocy or an educational 
MUMtificBtioa acoeptiid by the Department as bffng of equivalent or hitfl^'' 
standard. They must have had at Jeaot five yeera* enpcriencc in a reofionEible 
post in a field of public adminiotroition which provided good opportuniticn for 
gaining experience in judicial or qua!u>judicial prooedtireA. Exceptionally, other 
candidatea wkh qualificotiona or experknor of opcclal value may be considered. 

The posts will be unesiabliahed m the first instance but there will ^ 
opporiuiiitiea for eotabliihineat tetor. Conoideratkm Jn 10 be given, in iM 
light of experience, to Che poxslbUity of providing opportonHlea for Apj^b 
Inspeoton to be promomd, in due course, to posU carrying greater reKponsfbfmie^ 
ono eoBittiMiKuraUily Idglwr oalariM. London will be the base iniUaVy but there 
wIM be oonsideroblc opportunitiei for travel. 

AGE .* No rigid limks bnt qandldaiea should, normally be at least 40. 

SALARY (Inoir LmMon); £1.7l5:s2.085 at age 40 and over. Sutriing 
aglMV nay be above the m i nhn n ai . ^ . . . . ^ 

Purther Infora^oii and apnReatmn torm may be obtainod Stem 
m, D. H. BardenTSm H/lM. MMrtry of Hounhig and Loot! GovMaan 
^neh E.2), WbItehaE. S.W.I. 
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CHEMICAL MARKETING 
ANALYST 

who will be resident in Paris reporting to the Marketing Director Europe, i-le 
will be required to travel extensively, a minimum ot 50% of his working period. 
His qualifications must include a University Degree in Fconomics, Engineering 
or Chemistry, bo within the age range 30/40 years, possessing a minimum 
experience of five years in International marketing of chemicals with o major 
Chemical Company. 

He wilt be required to speak and write both french and German languages 
fluently. Additional languages will be a distinct advantage. 

His work will bo contred on International marketing with strong emphasis on 
new products. 

The salary is attractive and applicants should already be earning £3,500 per 
annum plus. 

Apply m wntinq in first instance stating education, previous tranvng, 
exponence and tevois obtained, tu:— 

Personnel Manager, 

W. R. GRACE LIMITED, 

Elveclen Road, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 

Telephone ELGar 6535 for further details. 


Central Electricity 
Generating* Board 
Midlands Region 

Operational Research Assistant 


ApDlleations urc invitei for the 0O!%1 uC 
AKSi.stHiu. In ilm OpHiatiunal RtiMMirli 
8«»ctlon of r.lip Wt-M MuiUindfj Uivi.sion 
located Hi Ncflieiii, Powri station. 
Bjrmlnvjh'im, 

The ttoik Involve!! the application of 
appippriale technique!- lu problem:, ot 
mtin.TKenicti). within the puA'ui ntatlons 
.ind Uie Divl.doniil orK:iMlf<alion in older 
tmit ihe inoM effective use is made ot 
plant and manpower. 


Ouallne-! eb.senllal fur the D'l'.t tne .n 
cniical appioiich to problem!., a upiii ifv 
II I iin.iiMii.il ihouvihi and ti Ki'c.i i;jt.‘iebt 
in all iisiH\Th lit IiuhiMiml MaiuiMMiiiM' 

f'lmlid.itcs bhouUl be (suiiHbly tra.ned 
in eitliei ^.■con(lInn s. mai heiiiRtlcs. 
eiiMnerrlTiv. or n biiinch ot Ihc .•srlenc*’s. 
iMfvliiii. evp'jnurioo in Upenttloriiil 
Ri-fic.):b, whiM de.'iintdi*. r. n"i i-.S'e!;'...1 
Miner oppoiiunities lo. tramln.,' aie 

iiVHil.ible. 

SiiUiiv uillnn N..r B f3-ndc 8 
,C1 510-11,1110 plvM cmi per annum. 


App]\ In wrlimK. uuotmu vnoancy 
niiinb:r i>4(lb/(lUMR. iind i^ivlnii full 
details of qu.ilKlL'Utlona, training and 
earcur to date, to the Keitinnal I'ersoimel 
Oillcei. a8H Sfiatford Bond, Shirlcv. 
.Solihull, Wuiwuk.^hire. by Ju.u’ in. iffbC. 


Tht' 
i Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


University oT Nottingrhsm 

Department of Adult Education 

Applications are Invited for the tarapnranr 
post ol Tutor In the above Department. The 
vacancy arises because ot the aemndment of 
a niember of stall to the Nattunal Board for 
Prlce.s and Tncotnrs Applicant-'^ slioutd have 
a K<H)d honouj's dotfrne In Ecnnutnics or 
Sori(ilux.v and an interest in tudustrlnl 
Ralaturns U'Ul be an added iccommeiidatU^n. 

The Hppoiniment ‘aIU be made In ilie 
Assistant l.ectuier unide and will be>;ln as \ 
soon us DosKible. Balaiv within the scule , 
£l.l01i to t: 1.340. plus F.B.tf; U Citnsiduraiiun 
will be i:iven to young tiradimtcs without \ 
tear-hlng experiei.ee for whom special tvuinlnx < 
would be ari'anwed. Coudiituiis of , 

iippulutmcnr and form of application, which 
inu.st be refiiiTien ov June 2(Kh, mav no I 

obtained tiom the Regisirar, The Umveisity, I 
Univei.sity Park. Noti;ln:iham. 


for further appointments 
see pages 917 and 
1029 to 1035. 


IniiL'i Ijondon Education Authority 

COLLE<SE FOR THE DISTRIBUTIVE 
TRADES 

AsRifttant Lecturer 
in Economics 

Apphiaiiuns are invited V>r the post of 
As!,jsi,uiit Lecmrer Omde R in Econuinu’.'! 
und nlltefi .sublet, ts. iD the l>epiiitiiiLi)t ut 
AdvcvvislhB Kludiua, cominencwts on 
.S'p'piubei 1. R'lifl. 

A dt’vi'Rp and or piolosloniil 
qiu(|)ilc.it.icins. jiid lelevant business 
expel leiloc. nre dc-slrabJc, 

«' ; rale. L b.ifi- 1 ; j .iSi*.'* rplu.s Lniidim 
A III)'., u me nt JCTOi witii addiilons lui 
ii'i.il I .sUiLin.; ixniil rlepi'iids on 

M.i.iiiir limns, (laintn/ and experience. 
A"|slaiic{' nifi" bf mven IoimihIs 
I miisviiolil nnitovul e.spfnucs. 

Piirilici d-jiall*! of !he post and im 
npplii'iiiloll lo;rii (teluiriable hv 
.nine 14 llHiOl can be obt,«inoii Imm the 
C’olleue Bct’ielan . folleue loi »lie 
Di:! nliiH',^ 1 ' 'luide'. 107 <'h.)lii»s CioftS 
Roiid, L'.ndun, W (' j 


University College of 
Swansea and Univeiaity 
of Bath 


Severn JMOqe Studs/ 

AppUoatloii* MO invtiod from graduates in 
ncononiles and otiier social studlet fur thrus 
resear^ posts Ip connection with the 
Severn Bridge Study. This Is un investivatiiin 
of the airaets of the opening of tha Sevmn 
Bridm on the econoiu,v of the BrlsLol 
Channel area. 


The posts are: 

l Renjur Kc.%«aich Fellow; salary up to 
t 2 270 depending on aw and iixperleixe: 


2 iiunlur Research Pallovr: salary up 
tu £1.340: 


3. Research AsMMant; salary £940. 

Till! Schiur Research Fellow will be ba^ed 
nl Swansea and the Junior Research Fellow 
Ml Bristol I‘Oius I ami a carry F.S.S.U. 
beauaiii, The appmntnwntH will run lor 
three year.s from Ootobvi 1. IftdU, 


Further pui'tlrulnrs of the posts are 
HVHjIable tsfjin thj Heal-.tiar. Unlversitv 
College ot Sw'jn.'ea, Siiipleton Hark. Swaii..;«a. 
Ulaui . to n.hotti upphcaiiona sUauld be sent 
by Jinsf tS tifSS. 

Muv, me. 


University of Leeds 

AI rani of Sockil Srienre Research 
Cou net I Schola rsh ips 

The Sociiil Srlen'*'.' Re-’^carrli Council ate 
picpiired thi^ yciti to offer tu suitable 
ciindidatieR a limited Dumber of reM'iiiTh and 
udviitiepd conr.''e nrudtfntship.s tqlnabli* ot the 
UiilviTMltv o! Leeds, in the a..dd ol l<.c'unou!lv..l. 
I'oiit'cs or Wortfilonv, 

f'iinihd.)teH must lUinmliy be Biitl.'h 
•uhi'cis ii'.xident ill O.i.’st Iliilain and itiidei 
27 yv.i\'i ol line on Oclob'ir 1 llMJti. and mu.st 
hr xiailuHtcH boiriinH d FlrM u** Uppui Seeoud 
f'M'.x Monoiit.s clemce oi oqulviileiii, not 
iU'M*}',‘'iiitly 111 11 HouIhI Science .xubject 
(Mndlilati't. uimiiiatlDK thin .June will be 
I'onsidciLvl .'^niiu.il nhIux fium CJ80 to £5011, 
plus piiyiia'iiL nl lees. 

A|»|dti-iilionh lor .itiidenlflhlp'!. Hcer.ininiiiled 
bv the niiuie ol imt niolft than two H!|eiee*i, 
.should be adrlrs.'-Ked to the Dean of the 
FiieuHv ot Ke.aioiiile and Sm'iul Studies, 
rn* Llti|veiMl>. l,p('d> 't not lulci ♦htin 
June lb. li)b»i. 


OF AUSTRALIA 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


First Assistant 
Secretary 

(ECONOMICS. PLANNINC AND RESEARCH) 
CENTRAL OFFICE • MELBOUROE 

SALARY: $A. 8714 


Directl/ reaponttblc co the Parmanant Head o( the Department, the First Assistant 

Secretary ; 

* is intimately involved in economic policy formulation, advice on economic and 
ether questions before the Department and the Government and the preparation 
of material for national wage cases. 

* has close associations with senior officials m other Departments and Government 
agencies. 

* IS responsible foi the functioning of the Department's Planning and Research 
Dix iiion, which has a staff of 9$ (mostly graduates) et Central end Regional Offices 
and covers labo..r market, occupational, technological change and other research 
and sratiscical activities. 

The position requires and offers wide intellectual scope in economics. 

Conditions ; First-class travel provided tc Australia. S.ilary payable from date of 

embarkation. 

Application forms and further tnformailan can be obtoineef from: 

Public SBrvicu BoMrd RuprcoetitMtlvB, 

Auatraliai Houte, Strand, London, W.C.2< 

Closing Date: 20th June, i9U, 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION 

DIRECTOR 

Applicstloni srs Invitsd for the nowly orsstod post of Oirsctor of ths 
Awociatlon of Juts Spinners and Msnufactursn. Dundee. Appii- 
cants should have an induatrial background and/or experleftoa In a 
trada aeeoeiatfon. A knowledge of induatrial legialafion is deeirabla. 
The starling salary will not be less than £3.000^ annum, together 
with full pension rights. Replies, which will be treated in strict 
confidence, should give age and particulars of education and 
axparience. They should bo marked "Private" and addressed to— 
THE CHAIRMAN, 

ASSOCIATION OF JOTE SPINNERS A MANUFACTURERS 

1 CHAMIBR OF COMMERCE BUILDINQ8, PANMURE STREET. DUNDEE 

from whom further information can be obtained. 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 4th JUNE 


Proposed University of 
Bradford 


Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
Management Science 

1 h required to teach quantitative 
techniquea ol management to students 
reading for ilastera and Bachelors degrees 
In the above Centre. Oonsultancs' work 
la encuuraaM. Oandtdalea ■houla; 

hula a good honours degree in 
Physics, Engineering Mathematics, or 
Mariieiriatlcal Reonomles. 

(bi have teaching and/or industrial 
experience 
Salary Scales: 

Lecturer. £l.m x £90 to £2.010 x 
£80 to £2,l80 X £00 to £2.8;i0: 

Assistant Ijecturer, CIJIBO x £T5 to 
£1.180 X £80 to £1,340. 

ApplicMtion forms and further details 
may be obtained from The Registrar. 
Brudfurd Institute at Technology. 

Bradford 7. to whom completed application 
forms should be returned not later than 
June 18. 1968. 

Anvone who would like to discuss the 
puht before making a formal application, 
may write in conlldence to Professor T. 
K^pner. Management Centre, Emm 
Line. Bradford 9. to arrange an Interview. 


for t 
educi 

and 

na^/fl 
ahoul 
detal 

to: 

Appointments Officer. Room 301 


ORGANISATION FOR 
ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

requires 

ACADEMIC STAFF 

to teach at the 

Middle East Technical University. Ankara 

The O.E.C.D. provider technical assistance to Turkey in support 
of the Department of Economics and Statistics and the graduate 
Department of Regk>iml Planning of the Middle East Technical 
University, Ankara. Situated on a fast growing campus just outside 
Ankaia. the University coinhines 4he advanti^cs of a huge international 
community with a .special position in the Turkish educational system. 
All teaching in Lnglish. Academic slafl arc recjuiicd in September. 
1%#», to teach in the following .subjects: 

Eronomirx anil Economic Theory. Economics of Giowth, Applied 
Lunuowfrics Economics; Introductory Economotiics. Mathe¬ 

matics for Economists; Application of 
Mathematics to Managemcm. 

Ststihtii's Introductory Statistics. Applied Statistical 

Methods; Mathematical Statistics. 

Rc^iintui Plintning Objectives and Functions of Comprehensive 
Regional Planning: Regional Planning Pro¬ 
cedures; Elements of Economics for Regional 
Planners: Rural Planning. 

Appointmenls aie made lor one academic yeiir (renewable). 
Candidates available for one semester, or lor the 1967-68 academic year, 
may alao apply. 

Emoluments arc based on experience. qualiBcations and present 
salary. As an indication, the usual rongc of the baste salary is from 
S500-$1,0(K) oer month (with facilities for transfers to the home country). 
Other benefits include a subsUtcnce or residence allowance, cost of 
travel for family and transport of personal effects. 

Applications specifying ** METlI.” with detailed curricula vitae, 
should be sent to Personnel Division, OE.C.D., 2 rue And/^ Pascal, 
Paris 16e. 


Appoint men Is 


pn&UMri^'of *eNlS^^ wi sbM t o 

SIS'V'- 

evmtualhr bs rtquim to travel 
exteniivffy on tbe Gontloent. boUi 
East and Wait Europa and Mlddla Eaat. 
Ona or mora foraign language daalrad. 
Salary £3J)00 range. Pretamd age 
39 to 39. Rably Box 2019. 


Ing Amarloan 
Mt wlabae to 




Deputy Government 
Statistician 


Duties: General etatlatical work at aenior 
level; tbe planning and execution of new 
Htatlaitcal series and studies; the 
supervision of the operation of the 
statistical branch. 

QuaUAcationt: Applicants, aged between 
29-49. ehould be grahiiatas in Sconoraici 
or Statistics and nave had practical 
experience, at a responsible level. In the 
collection and preparation of statistical 
material, preferably in the field ol general 
economic statistics. 

Salary According to experience. In scale 
£3.414 p.a—£2,778 p.a.. plus a 
'* disturbance allowance ” of £36 (single), 
£64 (married), 36 per cent, terminal 
gratuity, initial cuncract for 2|-3 yaara. 

Free family passages and medical 
attention, children’s education allowances, 
accommodation at moderate rental. 

Applieant.<i. who should normally be 
nationals of U.K. or Eire, should write, 
giving full name, age, brief details of 
quallfleatlons and experience, to: 

Appointments Officer. Room 301, 
MINISTRY OP OVERSEAS 
DKVELOFMENT. 

Eland House. Stag Place. London. 8.W.I. 
and quote Ref. No. RC 224/62/03. 


PERSONAL 


IjECTURE (to English): Dr. F. Schuhmacher, 
Economic Adviser to the National Goal 


Economic Adviser to the National Goal 
BMrd. LoMkm. ** The Orlele of the 

iM., M. D.». 

Admission free. 

YOUR ODDMENTS Of Jewellery bring food 
and shelter to destitute children and old 
> people. We get good prices. WAR ON 
: Wi^. 9 Madeley Road. Ealing. W.5. 



out for a 

BOOK 


into 

W.H.SIIIinHftSON, 


PROPERTY AND INVESTMENT 


ON IHE CANARY BUNDS 

it Is always summar 
(17—2r C. or 63—75°F.) 

INVESTNENT and 
RESIDEETIAL PROPERTIES 

Uniqua situations along tha 
most magnificent shores 



Plots of all sizes for bungalows, 
hotels and investments with 
large and certain capital gain— 
from £300 upwards. 

Very beautiful apartments 75,347 


SQ. yds.+13,156 sq. yds. balcony 
from £3,000. 

Bungalows from £4,000—big 
return through letting out which 
is possible the whole year 
through. 


CHEAP LIFE 

TRIP OFFERED TO ALL BUYERS 


Information and docu¬ 
ments ; 

# F.U.S. 

25, Bd. Albert ler- 
MONACO 

• The Economist 
Newspaper 
Box No. 2016. 


If you wish to recsive ourdocumentation without 
any obligation, please fiH in thie voucher. 


PLACE__TEL... 
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EDUCATION AND COURSER 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

STOKE-ON-TRENT 

Principal: W. E. Lawis, B,Sc., Ph.D., C.En(., A.M.I.E.E. 


DIPLOMA IN 
MANAOEMENT STUDIES 


A nationally recognised post-graduate qualification essential to men and women 
concerned with Businen and Industrial Management. The courses are designed 
to give an understanding of businen, its environment and objectives and to 
develop the student’s capacity for dealing effectively with managerial problems. 

The following courses will be offered in September, 1966. 

Sandwich Course—one year—full-time attendance for 8 weeks 
during each College term making a total ol 2^ weeks. 

Block Release Course—^two years—full-time attendance for 4 
periods of A weeks over 2 years plus part-time attendance. 

Applicants for these courses arc now being interviewed. 

Details of entry qualifications and the gcncml pattern of the courses may be 
obtained from the 

Head of Department of Management and Business Studies, 

North Staffordshire College of Technology, 

College Road, Stoke-on-Trent, 


Htmic Stud If ("O'uraes 
B.Sc. (Fawu) LL.B. 

■»nrt othur C 5 .teinal drirrep'! of the Univer'iltv 
• it Lc'idiui. Al-iJi AcrtJUJilr, ir-,. 'M-i ■ - 
Ijfiw, Co,sln»sv. Uj-iiklnu, Insuiaiu'e, 

\far!:flina G C I*’. and iiuiny (min-exnni ) 
cM.ii‘-i-. Ill luj'tlnf.‘.s Mil)|Pr-ts IririiidmB llu*. 


niw and Sfoi:kinbbei.s’ 

Whip rnrUiv tot deiflila <11 aitviue, 
suliiPL'ts In whifh iiitPVPBtPcJ. U) 

Metropolitan College 

rDi’ot. Tt'i 81. Altniis, 

nr call at .‘M» Quepn Virtoiia SlrPSt. 

l^iidun. E.C.4. City 0874. 

(I'lninded iUlO ) 


imiHiii 


The NEC's home study course in Business Mgthamatfes provides an 
introduction to the mathematical techniques used In the successful 
solution of all business problems. Those techniques, developed larpely 
by American managoment experts, are explained In a aelf-contoined 
course using the lotest programmed learning methods. Extensively 
tested and well reviewed in the USA. the course is suitable for anyone 
who has passed *0' level in mathematlca or the <fquivBlent Topics 
covoiodittclude: 

Production Scheduling In Matrix Form ■ Basle Matrix Concepts * Bdsei 
and Convex Sets • Introduction ol L inoar Progiamming * Bimpfex 
Method • Oauss-,Jordan Elimination Procedure 


[ To rho NATIONAL EXTINtlON COLLIOI (Dopt. E. 2 d. 6 .N 3 .) 

Slmiio.'ibuiy Hoad. Cambridge 

n P/e.v'jff rondiiic (mH details ofth$ 

Pu'annv. Maths Course 


\ Other NEC eourees 



a computer training course 
for management 

at ihmam mhIMM • 


This concise course enables senior stuff 
and/or young miinagcmcnt to become 
fully conversant with the subject, 
functions and possibilities of computers 
and their systems. 

The course, compiled in association with 
I.B.M. I.C.T. de la Rue Bull, English 
Electric, Leo Marconi, Burroughs, 


Honeywell, Elliott. Univac, commences 
with an illustrated lecture, this is followed 
by a series of study papers and a final 
consolidatory seminar. 

It covers not just one make or system 
but a variety. This allows executives to 
assess and evaluate particular require¬ 
ments in relation to their firms’ needs. 


CaarsM at these central i 
BIRMINGHAM LEEDS CARDIFF 

LONDON GLASGOW NOTTINGHAM 
LIVERPOOL BRISTOL COVENTRY 
MANCHESTER NEWCASTl.E 
I'or deuilh of 

2 HF EXECUTIVE APPRAISAL COURSE 
inltiutly please lontatf: 

The Registration sIcoretarjvDipt K, 
Computer ProghnnmiiiR College, 

Scafai ifsc., HoHowiy Circus, Birmiitghttm 
TcL: MlDland 3^187/R 
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V ■.. 




A great port 
A great city 

A great international bank 

THE BANK»KOBE,LTa 

Head office/Kobe, Japan 

153 branches throughout Japan 

Overseas offices/New York. London 


TRADITION. 

PRESTIGE. 

TRUST 

Each movement of "Noh" dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform* 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by-many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 




THE 

SUMITOMO 
BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAOOFFICe; OSAKA. JAPAN 

175 brandies m key cities Ihroujiliuiil Jafiaii 

■ AFFILIATED BANKS; THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA, Head ORice: San Francisco, Branch 
Offices: Los Angeies, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San 
Jose, Gardena: ■ BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILEIRO 
S.A. Head Office; Sao Paulo, Branch; Mercado 

■ OVtnstAS OFFineS: New Yurk Aqency, Honi) Kong 

Br.ani;b, Kaiachi Rep. 

LONDON BRANCH: Biickiersbury House, 

3 Oiiceii Viclyria SI., London, E,C,4 


Going to Paris ? i 

Then fly Air France. * 

The Paris Hilton has 
the Eiffel Tower in its garden. 

The Paris Hilton is very close to the Seine, 
to the shops and to 

the shady walks of the Champs dc Mars. 

To see the whole of Paris at your feet, 
you only have to climb to the ^ 

“Toil dc Paris”, Manager p, 

Pierre Jaquillard*s new and exciting roof * 
restaurant. Arriving Air France, Wintej^ V 
or Summer, your room will always 
be comfortable - because you select 
the temperature. Will you be 
bringing your car? We have a a,- 

garage for 200 cars. 

For reservations contact your travel 
agency or any 

Hilton Hotel or Reservation Office. 


Paris Hilton. 


Wherever you travel rely on Air France's welcome 
and the comfort of Hilton. 



-.1 


N w'•i'.'prf Aih lio. ir'i'-l .*;■> S •(MiuI tThss Mull 
prfpei iLltl.. JkL io :5l Juiu.-'ti’A aiiuei 


IV,si Offlae D.'pl.. Ottawa, rrmted '.n Kn if •-I 
LonAjaii, ii W.l. Tdaplioue: WttiK'iu'a ai-’J 


n' Pi'C'*!, (rd I .'iiLtiin fs.C I 

.Vs. I,’I lJl'^ ’-.s'l.- UK 


In- T'l’ •i.A'tm i'l! 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



_ .JMsiSL, 

tTaixfrM^ f Th»ii«trtdam^«»vlM«l(»wferiwttli.M !•£. H in W . ft Eg utyttont y 8-0 ifUnt. MIntorIm dividand.C^UM dividend. 

K )Y«tf'ft«vid«nA 4^Toa^lMdilik ifinMjWdw. (^IxidL jftiMm TtmkkmmL. 44Imim^ tfiice reductdor piii^ A* !■ j iiWit inm ipihi^ifcdanition of 

hodMia Md Nyaniandscack. (s) N«w Slock, laoaneic orica tuppM ^ Daioaa StciMtWot, Tokpo. CanaHoi^ (5 SMck Hmrial Index auppllod by cho SoiradI Saadi EiMluAga. Yloidt in 


brarfcan era on foracan dividand. 


























































































NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



Money Market Indicators 

Sterling staged • modest technical recovery in trading for the long weekend, and the forward 
discount too, narrowed ma^inally to bring down the co^t of forward cover. This produced i 
ve^ *l$bt drop in the existing margin in New York’s favour on swaps of three-months' Euro- 
doflar ^^osits and U.K. local authority loans. 


TREASURY BILt TENDERS 


Amount (i. million) 


Stnndwd mmI Poof’s Indleoa 


”TWTYr45 

hsf 21 190 


7 noo 
14 170-0 

21 l«00 

20 ISO-O 

4 ISO-O 
II 150-0 
18 160-0 
28 160-0 

. 4 170-0 

II 200-0 
18 180-0 
28 180-0 



_Tender 

Avoraio AHoOad 
rate of »t Mu. 

Allotment Reie* 

\75 6^90 (f X260-0 

flO S-8i 28 2,400-0 


no 5-28 

109 9-71 
109 8-32 
109 8 01 

no 1-22 

111 3-fl 

112 1-90 
112 4-78 

111 4-49 

112 2-2* 
112 1-24 
112 0-98 

111 I-01 
111 1-33 

111 1-44 

112 « 7-60 
111 9-88 

lit 8-or 
111 7-97 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

London Maya 

aanli aete (froai % Buro-eterllnt depoelte: 

7%. 3/3/65). r (/Rf^riE): 

Dopoeit raSee: 2 deyf* notice... 5>4-6l4 

7 doin’ noticet 3 montlw'. 6<4-434 

Cleerinf benki.... 4 

Dneoufichoufet... 4 NBW YORK 

Lecel EuihoritieE... 6-6't Treatwry bills: 

3 mcntlM* flitcd: may 18. 4-63 

Local RuthorltieE... 614 May 25. 4-64 

Finance kotiMi .... Market paper: 

Call monay: Bank billi. 5-25 

Clearinf banka* Carta of dap^. 5-38 

minimum. d^ii ttarling: 

Oay-Ce-dayspraad.. d H -O*! Spot raM. 2-79fH4 

Market dlacount rates Forward race: 

(JmontiiE’); (3 mentiw')... *14-714 

TreaEunrbilb. Forward cevar 

Bank billi. 8^C4 (3 montiM*): 

Fine trade bilk. 7-7^1 Annual Inc. ooit. 

Eure-dollar depoefts; Inveecmanc Cerroncy: 

7 dayi’ notice. PrS** Inveetment $... 27*^ prei» 

ImoMhc’. S'r4 Security f.2%diis. 


Covorod Arbltrao* Marelna 

Skewkif Ike df/lbrestfsh is fetaa on ifw porticufsr £/| swMk 
cdjtumi fat tke coat of f awrerd oxehonfe eorar. 

lo fbvoor oft . 
Laat wook: Tbb woolB 


•Oo MW 2Mi audsfi far fl-dw MNa si.M lla U, 
Mssfod lipsp sosaMp^ loedsra bshis eiseasd In kih. 
iTSw iWdibtUrlu Wr <190 Wiiss U4av bMa 


Tressopy bills. 

■nro-dollsr/UK Md wigi* 


N.Yofk 
Londes ^ 
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UwecUwld* for ovary rtaad 


And Tfw^'hm 
DIainondi 


Uttitt mearcH is required to discover that Three 
Diamonds means Mitsubishi and Mitsubishi means a 
vast Industrial group which is the very heart of Japanese 
industry. 

However, much research and development was required 
for Mitsubishi to obtain this prominent world position. 
And day to day this continues. 

Perhaps this could be to your advantage, in fact, the 
probabilities are very high. For whatever business you 


A 


ire in^ chances are Mitsubishi is too. Heavy Industry 
such as shipbuilding, atomic power ? Or petrochemicals 7 
Benhlng 7 Trading 7 Consumer goods 7 Aircraft 7 Paper 7 
They^ri all part of the huge Mitsubishi complex. Along 
with almost every other type of industrial, financial and 
commercial endeavor. 

Research on your part will almost surely prove to you 
that Mitsubishi Is pushing forward the frontiers in your 
type of business. Look Into it. Soon. MITSUBISHI 


^ iL 








ATM 


*br turtimr contatt: MITSUBISHI SMOgH MISHA. UTO. (e«ndr«l ImpariM A CmBd^) Mj^runsiMdllt. Wyow JtlMn tondo^r#«ch: Mto. HouM. 

OMid audit iafmefi.£cTT«l. ciryaase O^ewiwTfidiHitwirlK Pumiidoff. HiwnMe MMHd, aagfif^ M A i Coiiif OTd eo oily Citit ifPtwd 

WiWirid MITBUeiSHt BANItLTO. HMdOftH#: MmimMNlhtTilve.4Mi«n toiidon Bfidehl Vi^lfljiiii,UfMMi WS 1W.l«MeB0e OUiirOiMrwMOffleM: Nmt Vim. UM AnsMM 


»Vim«UMAniitM 
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Use Firat Nattoitai City trawlers checks for a tour of anta^Mum homes such as Duntelth 
in Mississippi. They're good ait over the U.8.A. and the rest of the world. But their big 
advantage is a faster refund system. See below. 


Other travelers checks 
are every bit as good as 

First Nadonal Qtv Bank's 



...until you lose them! 


Other leading travelers checks, like First National City 
travelers checks, can be cashed in the U.S.A. and all 
over the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you 
may be in for a rude shock if you /ose your checks. 

...With other leading travelers checks, time-consuming 
inquiries often have to be made. It may be days—even 
weeks—before you get your money back. 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, 
don't wdrry. There are more than 20,000 places around 


the world authorized to give you a fast refund—right 
on the spoil 

First National City travelers checks come from the 
leader in world-wide banking, and have been ip use 
over 60 years. They ate known and accepted in more 
than a million shops, hotels, restaurants, air terminals, 
etc, the world over. 

Next time you travel, be sure to insist on First National 
City travelers checks. 

Thef cost just one cent per dptlar. 


First National City BankTravolers Chocks Sold by bani<s everywhere 

MtMVfll FtOftMI. OVMir INIIUIlMtOK O^IIMflAflON , 
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A Nervous People 

Sir—Y our correspondent'^ observations on 
the planned German emergency legislation 
(May 14 th) demonstrate an astounding lack 
of insight into the political facts of life in this 
country. The '*sound and fury” produced in 
this not so very intricate controversy, far 
from being made by “many vociferous 
critics”, is in fact confined to a titly group of 
liberals, who, while already very much on 
the defensive, still refuse to abandon hope for 
democratic development in Germany. 

The magnitude of the legislation is such 
that the claim that its main objective is to 
take the place of the allied reserve powers 
sounds hardly plausible. Your correspondent 
makes no mention at all of the sweeping 
powers envisaged for an “internal emer¬ 
gency”, which has never been satisfactorily 
defined but could be a powerful weapon of 
political intimidation. 

It is unfortunate that the trade unions, in 
this case far from being concerned solely 
with their own interests, are the only mili- 
cantly democratic force in this country. This 
is recognised by the Nobel prize winner^ Max 
Born, who has urged Herr Brenner, the metal 
workers* leader, to do his utmost to prevent 
this legislation. 

In a country where, when confronted with 
“nationar issues, the opposition has never 
had the courage of its convicuons, where dis¬ 
sent on basic questions is still regarded as 
bordering on treason, and where the function 
of an opposition has yet to be fully under¬ 
stood. even the parliamemary safeguards 
against abuse of these powers would be of 
dubious value when, in the povernmenfs 
view, “the existence of the state” or “nadonal 
security” was endangered. 

Informed observers of the German scene 
would insist that, far from there being a 
“magnitude of suspicion” on the part of Ger¬ 
man citizens, there is not nearly enough of 
it, but instead a persistent childlike faith 
in the infallibility of the authorities.—Yours 
faithfully, * H. G. Walton 

Cologne^ viesi Germany 


Common Market 

Sir—Y our valuable supplement of May 14 th 
on the European Economic Community—or 
the common market as you persist in calling 
it—omits any reference 10 one of its main 
purposes—namely, the frfce movement of 
persons. Much progress has been made on 
implementing this purpose. Passports for 
nauonails of the Six are no longer required for 
movements within the area and the formali¬ 
ties for workers to take up work in any of 
the Six have been much simplified; a com* 
mittee of the EEC is now studying the prob¬ 
lem of doctors, dentists and members of 
other liberal professions being allowed to 
exercise their profession outsit their own 
country. 

The policy of free movement ,of persons 
is greatly facilitated by two facts: all the Six 
have common land fronuers and all have 
the system of national identity carets. The 


United Kingdom has ho common frontier : 
its frontier is the sea. and as experieitoe with 
the food registration cards during the war 
has shown. Britons claim the right to remain 
incognito and rcjeci the compulsory carrying 
of an identity paper. On the continent these 
are required for withdrawals from banks and 
post offices, for voting at electionSf for regis¬ 
tering births, deaths and marriages and for 
production to the police. Will Britons accept 
these, as the Six will certainly expect them 
to do ? Will Britain accept them at the ports 
from nationals or the Six ?—Yours faidifullv, 
Geneva J. W. Nixon 


Executions 

Sir— Your article “Too much Restraint?" 
(May 14 th) seemb to shift the emphasis on 
the capital punishment issue in the north west 
elecaons. The extraordinary thing was that 
many people felt so strongly on this question 
that it seems almost certain that it did affect 
the way some of them voted. 

Most people I talk to are convinced that 
the alternative to capital punishment is an In¬ 
crease in capital crime, although most are 
prepared to say that if there is a marked de¬ 
crease in the instances of such crimes then 
an experimental period of abolition is 
justified. They are incensed at the refusal of 
the three party leaders to reconsider the 
matter during their recent election broad¬ 
casts and particularly at one who seemed to 
suggest that he would not even consider the 
wishes of the electorate if his own personal 
convictions were against them. 

There is also anger at the fact that part of 
the proceeds of a cumbersome and crippling 
tax burden go to the maintenance of persons 
now found guilty of these crimes for any¬ 
thing up to thirtv vears, when the people who 
pay these taxes find it increasingly difficult to 
clothe, feed and educate their potential vic¬ 
tims No matter what the many theoreticians 
in Parliament mav say the consensus of 
public opinion should dictate the law for this 
horribly simple and primitive matter.—Yours 
fa|tlifulj|y, J. V. H. Gccks 

Cmnleigh^ Surrey 

Social Security 

Sir— You arc right to question what will be 
achieved by the setting up of the proposed 
Ministry of Social Security alone (May zrst). 
Once the Inland Revenue has recovered from 
learning to administer .the capital gaini^ and 
corporation taxes, surely a more worthwhile 
target would be for every citizen to have an 
“account” with a domestic ministry dealing 
with personal taxation and allowances and 
welfare ben^ts. Tax allowances and welfare 
beneffis could w^ith advantage be considered 
together. Individual natiojaai insurance and 
Pay As You Earn documents could be 
replaced by one “ account ” document per 
person. No embarrassment about means tests 
would then arise and those in need could be 
readily ascertained and helped. Finally, 
amalgamation of the > social service mtnistries 
and a substantial part of die Inland 
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Revenue would ensure the nmit ccoilomioal 
use of civil senice labour and compurcri, 
CcRrporation and sclccctvc employ mem 
raxes and investment allow*andes might well 
be handled by the Board of Trade, vdilch 
could take over another group of Inland 
Revenue officials.—Yours faithful^; 

London, NSvilU tJ, Vam^TTC 

Volunteers Overseas 

5ir—A s a professional teacher who, out of 
his nine years* teaching experience has served 
seven of them overseas, 1 would like to add 
a few comments ro your article on. the over¬ 
seas volunteer (April 23 rd). 

It is w'holly admirable that so many y<mng 
people feel the urge to render service to man¬ 
kind in a foreign country, Yet there are 
other considerations. Not only does the 
volunteer receive' aB the statu.S, symhots 
associated in the ^irish mind with voluntary 
work (no doubt a Tew carefully selected can¬ 
didates will appear in next year's birthday 
honours), but also the comforting feeling llih4U 
this leaching racket is all such great fun, 
and that at the end of hi> year he can return 
to industry or whatever with ihe fight|ki|us 
glow that he has done his bit for unen¬ 
lightened mankind, secure in the knowledge 
he is in line for speedy promotion. 

It is galling for the professional teacher 
to be told by his students iliat Mr So-aind- 
So coaches games every day of the week 
(” ^hy don’t you, sir ? ”), that Mr So-and- 
So cats mealie meal and meat with us in 
preference to the more stolid European food 
(“ VThy don't you, sir ? tliai Mr So-and- 
So sleeps in a mud hut on a straw mat 
(“ Why don’t you, sir ? ”), and to crown it 
all, that Mr So-and-So is only receiving 
a few shillings a week pocket money while 
“ Sir ” has to put up with being constancy 
reminded that he is bankrupting TimbuctOo 
in drawing £ 2,000 a year. 

It is, of course, true that some countries 
(notably the Sudan) have a proper pride and 
will not accept charity of this son and pi^ 
theAhq. 

makes the vdfuhfeer fhorfe^ adedj^f^e to (Hie 
vast maioritv of teachers is a matter of doubt 

1 believe thiat voluntary help of this sort fs 
abhorrent both to him who gh'es and to tho^e 
who accept it. It smacks of patronisatibn on 
the one hand and servility on the other* It 
is a very “ with it" way of colonialism.-i- 
Vours faithfully, R.. S. GreenhalgH 

Hiyadh, Saudi Arabia 

Employment Tax 

Sir—I n your comments on the selective em¬ 
ployment tax you suggest there would be ad¬ 
vantages if the premium were only allowed to 
firms who exported a certain proportion cif 
their traffics (May ych). May 1 suggest thqt 
the proportion of the final product of a firm 
which ib exported may bear little relationship 
jto the proportion which the firm itsen 
; actually exports. Consideration of the outpiri 
l.Q{ JmmedilRiete 


tm 

coocluiion. If the tax had been framed at 
perdeocage of paybdl and applied to the 
whole of induatrjr it a standard rate then it 
would haxe .beca pQmtt}te,io.granM 
back on all exports at a flat pcrcefitage.^*Tlus 
would'result in increased margins of profit 
CM& exports and normal economic processes 
would have ensured that all taking part 
would uidmatcly have bencfieed. 

There is an additional advamafe in having 
the tax as a percentage of payWIl in that 
every wage increase gramcd eoidd have an 
immediate built-in deflatk»aiy eieot because 
an increase in paybill would immediately re¬ 
sult in an increase in tax* and a oonaequent 
increase in the Qiaiicettor*s sunplus. Perhaps 
some future govemmem can be persuaded 
to make this change.—Yours fahhfiiUy^ 
Lougkt&ft^ Ulianv > P. <kAtt«xiOw 

$nt—In oomri^eming (May 21st) that ** it is 
an absurdity that newspapers and printing 
... are to get the [7s. 6d. SET] subsidy,” I 
hope you will exempt book publishers from 
this criticism. 

We, for example, search out textbook 
needs In our specialist field, commission 
authors to write to our briefs, supervise and 
pay for the physical printing and binding of 
die resulting b^s. If that is not manufac¬ 
ture, ivhat Is? More than half the book 
trade's ‘'manufactures” arc, of course, ex¬ 
ported.—Yours faithfully, Clivb l^GLEy 
Lmdon, Wii 


Tedtnelogy 


Sia—In your review (May ztst) of “The 
Invention of the Aeroplane, 1799-1909,” by 
Charles Gibbs-Smith, your reviewer writes: 
•• Two features of the period stand out. One 
is the way that French and Americans mono¬ 
polised aircraft design. What little work on 
flying was done In Britain was carried out 
by Americans .. 

This is not surprising when it is remem¬ 
bered that Lord Kelvin, who was regarded 
as a great brain but was in reality an “ odious 
spectre” (Darwin), wrote a paper proving 
that the flight of aeroplanes was mathematic¬ 
ally impossible. Together with his disciple, 
Leaning, Kelvin very neariv destroyed 
Darwin, did destroy genetics (it had to be 
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VENEZUELA 

President Leoni considers that a new phase 
of expansion is in prospect. Our latest 
Review agrees that a further increase in 
GNP is in prospect this year, and imports 
should grow by 10 per cent, but steady 
progress is going to depend on achieving 
a better relation with the oil companies. 

The annual subscription to one Review 
(A issues and an Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US$38). Air mail postage extra. 
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rediscovered about 50 years later), and in 
general set back the progress of science in 
this country to such an extent that Scotland 

JOWi MtSsaiL .Onlg 4he MtbciCr dag .ih^ new 

Moderator of the Church of Soodand again 
attacked science as the cause of the moral 
disintegration in the country. 

As the story of the development of the 
gwi^ciadbine engine shows, Britain is technd- 
logtcaf^ backward lor the simple reason that 
technology is consistently denigrated, called 
impure science l^ the univecssttes. As a 
resuh, the pure scientists, who are hf defini¬ 
tion complady impeictk^ are oentinuously 
in power, and it is on their advice fliat many 
otherwise valuable inventions are sorapped 
at worthless. 

However, when the same invention has 
been successfully devdemed in some other 
country it miraculously ceases to be 
“ thermodynamically impossible ” (as was the 
Sterling cycle and as the Ftscher-Tropsch 
process is still claimed to be by the Ministry 
of Power), whereupon the government hands 
out a large sum of money for devdopment of 
the invention—to a pure scientist, usually 
the one who first denounced the invention. 
—Yours faithfully, A. J. H. Brown 

Gtfftwckt Glasgow 

Equal Pay 

SiK—Equal pay for equal work is a moral 
Issue. Anything less than equal pay for the 
same w^ infers diat the goods and services 
produced by a man are more valuable than 
the same ones when produced by a woman. 
This would be most difficult to document. 

Your article (April 23rd) says “too much of 
the salary increments available for teachers 
have gone to the huge, short-service regiment 
of young women entering the profession for 
the two or three years before marriage, even 
though these are the most wasteful sorts of 
recruits to attract.” They may be wasteful 
recruits in terms of length of service, but it 
would be hard to show they were poorer 
teachers or that they had a lesser impact 
on the students they teach. 

Women everywhere must press for equal 
pay for equal work. In the United States 
at least, there are many myths about absen- 
tedsm jmong women workers, faster job 
turnover rates, etc. There are no facts, how¬ 
ever, to back up such mydts. Absentedsm 
is kss for employed women than men and 
job turnover for male workers greater tfann 
for females. The really impprtam factors 
which employers should conskler for eadi 
worker are such things as age, work history, 
length of service and level of responsibility. 
These are far more important measures of 
job stability than sex.—Yours faithfully, 

Ruth C. Hall 

University of Arizona, Tucson 

Indian Steel 

Sir— Allow me to congratulate you on your 
excellent report (April 9th), which gives a 
precise and succinct analysis of the Bokaro 
agreement with the Soviet Union. The 
negotiations over Bokaro have been painluUy 
long drawn and the find agreement with the 
Russians, as you have ri^tly pointed out, 
has been a retreat from our government’s 
insistence on Indian engineering for the 
expansion of Ourgapur (Aritlsh) and Rour- 
kda (Gcrmaii) fdahts. 

There ace a couple of factual inaocurades 
that have crept into your report Your 
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stacemem 
accepted 
not in 




... Indian..ffQ*”*”™***^* ^ t hr 

Russian proposals is oondittonal—it is sub- 
jea to the proviso diac the Indian govern¬ 
ment considered Bokaro costs high and that 
the Indian consultants would < & commis¬ 
sioned to COI^I^; a 

Any spedfle propioms for reducing costs of 
Bokaro would be omsktered for ksooepor- 
atfon in the final design. This would be the 
responsibility of Indian engiiiecrs. In fact, 
the Soviet authorities, on thdr part, agreed 
” IQ' give due oottsMaidon to any concrete 
technical suf^sdoci of Indian expects ” to 
dfea economies in the cost of the project. 
They also agreed “ to explore further possi¬ 
bilities of cost reduction during the course 
of detailed engineering and preparation of 
drawings.” This is, in fact, a tacit acceptance 
that the Soviet estimates of Bokaro costs are 
high. 

Secondly, no formal contract has been 
signed with the Soviet Union. There was 
only a formal acceptance of the Soviet credit 
of £75 auilkm and of the overall scope of the 
Bokaro project of 4 million ton ingot 
capacity, to be conveyed to the Soviet 
government. Two contracts will be signed 
at a later date, namely for the supply of 
plant and equipment firm the Soviet Union, 
which form the foreign component of the 
project costs to be oove^ by me £75 million 
credit; and to the design and engineering 
services, the division, list to which is under 
preparation, which will decennine the quan¬ 
tum of work to be undertaken by Soviet and 
Indian agencies. The recent statements, 
both to Parliament and to the consultative 
conunittee by the Minister of Steel, have 
further clarified the Indian govemmenfs 
position in these respects.—Yours faithfully, 
Btnnbay S. Venkata Rao 


French Election$ 

Sir —^Your remark that, in France, “ deputies 
are elected by a majority vote and not, as 
under the Fourth Republic, by jproportional 
representation ” (May 21st) may mislead 
readers into thiiddng that deputies were 
elected by proponional representation 
throughout the Fourth Republic. 

They were so elected only in the general 
elections of 1945 And 1946. ^ In 1951 the 
system was chan^ to one designed to give 
the government parties much more than their 
proportional sliare of the seat^ and riuit 
^stem remained until after funeral de 
Gaulle's return to power.—Yours faithfully, 

Enid Lakeman 
London, SWi Electoral Reform Society 

Austrian Industry 

Sir— Your Vienna correspondent writes (May 
2xst); “Will it be possible, for example, to 
close down the works of the nationaiised 
Alpinemoman steel combine in Fohnsdorf 
without sit-down strikes ? ” 

Anyone who Is not familiar with the firm 
(Oesterreichisch-Alpine MontangeseUschaft) 
will draw the conclusion that there are steel 
works at Fohnsdorf which are intended to 
be closed in the near future. In fact, there 
are no steel works at Fohnsdorf. What is 
apparently meant is the same company’s coal 
pit near that town.—Yours faithfully, 

Vienna A. Lugbr 
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This is a «hillwi|i^' oppartwity tot a man of proved 
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The road you drive on tomorrow 
could be safer because of 
this IBM engineer in Germany 

Blind spots - optical illusions - natural barriers. 

All are obstacles to road safety. 

But they must be considered when designing a road. AAerwards 
can be too late. 

Once road construction begins, you can*t always flatten a hill, 
remove a house, cut down a wood. You’ve got to build round them. 

And when you do, a driver’s field of vision can be reduced to 
daiifier pmnt. 

But SM Hwa bcb* road desifOMS awl engineers dear these hurdtes. 

Ml. Werner fidles^ an IBM engineer at Sindelflngen in Oermany, 
tm wibten a eompnlw program wbidi can help in iagfroving rend 
viribffity al ovw the wockl. 

This new program wHl solve the problem before the first shovel 
has started wmk. It takes all them obstacles into account before 
dm pbms have left the drawing hoard. With it you can now do in 
seconds on a computm what was virtuaHy impossible before 
bemuse M compfcsdties and staff time involved. 

Hanalog time is saved. Roads can he designed faster. Consimotion 

o^niecnt. 

This tmd other computer road constructitm programs developed 
by IBM engineers lUce Mr. Schoss are being used now in the 
j^bnning of thousands of miles of road. In Britain, Bdgium, 

Dmunark, Holland, Israel, Iran, Liberia, Libya, Norway as weU 
as in Germany. 

Today IBM specialists sudi as Mr. Schoss can aaake an important 
contribution to your safety on the roads heing bvib for the future. 

Wherever you ate. 


IBM 
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goes a long way 



Tills is an inlcgnucd electronic 
circuit shown at actual size. 

Though lin}^ it plays a big role in 
assuring reliability in electronic systems 
for aircraft, missile*?, and submarines. 
And it also goes a long w av in reducing 
cost, weight, and size. It docs the same 
job as seven normal-sized \ acunm tubes 
• • * «f well as a host of resistors, diodes, 
and Other devices. 

The integrated circuit is the key to 
snicroelectronics, the technological 
i^fcvolution now sweeping the electron¬ 




ics industry. It has helped electronic 
circuits to shrink to less than a quarter- 
millionth of their former size . . , while 
increasing systems reliability by a 
hundredfold. 

Xorth American Aviation 'Auto- 


netics Division designed and built the 
first successful microelectronics system 
using integrated circuits. It is proving 
itself in the Minuteman iJ missile. 

Pioneering new technologies such as 
this is but one way North American 
Aviation contributes to scientific pro¬ 
gress and security. It is designing, build¬ 
ing, and testing the Apollo spacecraft 
in co-operation with NASA; and built 
the Mach 3 XB-70 aircraft, a vital con¬ 
tributor to the Free World’s continuing 
leadership in aviation. 


' % 


North Amorican Aviatton 




ISuropAwti HAWdquartora: North Amoricon Aviation S.A., 29 Ruo do la Coulouvrani^ra, Ganava* Swltzarlafid 
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HOW TO BE A BUTLER 

Get a silver tray. 

Load it with some round glasses 
and a square shaped bottle 
of Johnnie Walker. 

fV'H .4 . 

Carry it into the drawing room, 

cough obsequiously 

and pour out a generous measure. 


Then drink it yourself. 

, • 

Good Old Johnnie Walker— the Scotch of Scotch ‘ 
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Shelter and comfort 


# 



Jobm^Mai^fUkl^Miogpn^lliCtfmake cliiimtc’s ill effects. products, pipe, pipe protection mate* 

material uyman's security. j-M Svali components, vinyl asbestos rials. On insulations, packings, friction 

The world oyer;' / floor tiles^ acoustical materials offer vis- macerials,filteraids, mineral fillers,capes. 

They impf^ehomes. Improve plants. ital as wettas physical improvements. For full details, contact your nearest 

Improve schools, hospitals, ofikes, air- Essential water supply and waste- *J*M •represonr^five>^ distribufor oc 
ports, institutions. water disposal arc handled efficiently Johtis-Manville Iniwnarional ftorp., 

Asbestos-based J-M roofing maieri- through reliable J-M asbestos-cement Box 280, New York, N.Y 10016, U.S.A. 

•Is provide dependable weather protec- and plastic pipe lines. Cable address: JOHNMANVIL. 

boa J-M insulating materials support World-wide J-M ccihnical assistance Telex: JOHNMANVIL NY (22-1291), 
this protection, effectively blocking out is available. On a wide range of building (627-15), (420283)- 


Jdhns-Manyille 

l/Sl 

World-Wide capability 
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$70 billion maiiiet within 10^ tiites 


A vast, rich market rings the Porto 
■ of Philadelphia, which have siwh 
Odd itional decisive iB^van^agesas: 
Open alt year round. A one hundred 
rnHIion dollar jfnprovement program 
underway. Faster turn-around. 
Heavy-lift, up to 350 tons. Modern 
facilities for all types of cargo- 
containerized, packaged, bulk, liquid, 
and dry. Warehouse and freezer 
storage. Superb rail and highway 
networks at dockside. 
Lighterage unnecessary. 



PHILADELPHIA * CAMDEN • CHESTER • GLOUCESTER • MARCUS HOOK • PAULSBORO • TRENTON • WILMINGTON 


Delaware River Port Authority > 


In Lonfloi1« Emi|tillid: 30 42 Now 
Bond Street • In Brussels, Belgium: Cenlre InNn national Place Rogier • In Camden, NJ.: Box 1949 
In Philadelphia, Pa.: Publio Ledger Building * In Pittsburgh, Pa.: Gulf Building • In New York, N.Y.: 
42 Bioadvv'ay * In .Chicago, IM.J 327 JSo. LaSalle Sireet • In Wesh^ngidn^ Q.C*; 1725 K Street, N.W. 
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A switch. It can start a factory, help an Italian learn 
English, sho)»r the action qf yalves in , , „ ^ 

<: ... r, X I' ? > V i ‘> £ :■ ,.l Iji ti ;l... i' v>. iv5: v- S it, 

the human heart. Or switch on the kitchen light. 
On, off, on, dtf... Electric light is 
our daily coitipanion, and yet Philips scientists 
are still doing basic research on light. 

The world is just beginning to discover the full 
potential of light. It does more 
than illuminate your kitchen. Philips experiment 
with lasers and the effects of light on vegetation. 
They have produced new fluorescent powders 
for bulbs and tubes and have developed 
a halogen incandescent lamp with its self-cleaning, 
regenerative pirocess. Light and electricity still have 





secrets to yield. It takes a ^y^Citiatic irivesti^tion 
of phenomena and ideas to uncover them — 
creative research as carried out by Philips, 
day in day out. Philips creativity knows no bounds. 
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Mctt give little thought to hair 
cirycr$. Wise nwil ceased long 
ago trying to fathd^ the dcHght 
mwen find in prtinivpifig. A Imit 
dryer, to ,a man, is a machtne 
for drying hair. 

When a woman ^^'ants to buy a 
Philips hair dryer, she docs so 
because it is attractive. VCTiich is 
a pity, really. Tor she gives her 
husband little op|'>€>rtunity to 
impart his nvastuline, rational 
opinion. 

A well-informed man ■Wfvukl 
lo\e to tell his wife that the 
Philips home hood hatf dryer 
flK 4110 is doublc-insttlated, 
has an impact-resistant I^>od of 
polystyrene fitted with a safety 
grid, an casy-to-instaU wall 
mounting, a thermostat |o keep 
irif at ideal and constsmt.idrying 
l^cmperaturc and whjstifr-c|[j^^‘t 
operation. n > 

Man, if you had only know^n.,. 


All normal Incandescent bulbs 
tend to lose their brightness 
after k while. ‘ Their tungsten 
itiatnents evapotatCf forming t 
dark^ iighMbsqebotlt kyer of 
tungsten particles on the inside 
of the bulb. 

He;re you see tw o lamps both 
of lOQo Wyatts. One is a normgl 
incandescent bulb. The 6ther 
gives considerably more hght, 
its volume is one percent of the 
normal bulb, and its service life 
is twice as long. It k a halogen 
incandescent lamp* tjhc latest 
product of research' add' de¬ 
velopment at Philips. 
Xhelialc^nin the 

effect ofe^^eposititijg ^gstcia 


And from sub-miniature lamps 
to lighthouse giants. Philips 
arc present day and light. 





• • 










Irusti in Philips is world>wide 
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THE WORLD AUTHORITY 
ON OFFICE PRINTING 



The work that the YMCA does is not normally of 
the dramatic kind that enables us to make im¬ 
passioned appeals for contributions. We do help 
the underprivileged, of course—but our income 
from gifts is as likely to be used at home as , 

overseas ... for orgariising adventure carnps,. 

running residential courses to help young p)eople 
in industry, helping young men to start a farming 
career, building services centres and new hostels, 
providing living accommodation for students and 
apprentices. 

Because these acts do not hit the headlines, 
neither does the YMCA—but our work is' vital if 
the youth of Britain and the world is to tackle in a 
Christian manner the considerable problems that 
face it in the years to come ... if the values that 
you recognise are to be passed 6n to a new 
generation. Will you please help with a contribu¬ 
tion? 


THK NATIONAL COUNCIL OP YMCAs (Inc.) 

Dept: E 2 

112 Great Russell Street, London W.C.1 



















A Symbol of 1/Vorlcl-llVide Servi 



Comnanw. It stands for a eomortiimi of eompanioi whoN trtivHiii oooor Nio ivhili MyttvM 
worM. Wliotooar your own ^laoo in industry you II almost certainly ftnil that the Ward Group of CompamM ean help yoii^ . 


ISAHtMt COMPANY 

TUm. W. WiipO Mtfo Atbfon Wofk«, SboOloM. 

ibiiii M i Aie««:>CliMtoi«ato Nowso, 

VbMknII »rMf« M., S.W.1. 

MIMMA eaMFANIIS 
AOM I nokibfiiio C*. 

OcBrCuctihg^A Machining SpccialiKCs 

TIm AIMnn OniMan«I^SM»ii cnmnaoy* 

Foundry Sands- 
AleaaiMlar Matal C*. Ud« 

Refiners & 

Makers of Kon-ferrous Metals A Alloys 

•atlara Crjuita Ud. 

Towicr. Doefeside and Derrick Cranes 
TliaCfleln AnneeNno Ce* LM« 
lit'tiog Tachte 

Aaavoa Cooper (SkainoM) Ltd. 

Makers of Rolts, Nutsi etc, 

Comlali Oo tonk Ofranita Cuawiaa Co* 

Quarry Owners 

WorUeglon^flaAiMay Plant A f oondrp Co. Ltd. 

Makers of Railway Switches^ Crossings A 
Accessories & Iron Castings 

Tke Ceiokton Motor Co. Ltd. 

Automobile Engineers & Distributors 
of Cars A Commercial Vehicles,. 

inrkyalitra Mloaral Minoa Lid. 

Makers of Burnt Limestone 
Mlak'a Aaktaloa and Co. Lid. 

Maters of Asbestos Frodtia«» . 

Thermal Insulatian ^ 

LMferaetorB and Refrhieraitiig Biigineoiis 


Afera^BandRcfrhiieraibgBfigineoid Makers of Svritidies^'^oasiiigs 


kMon Hill CnorHoa Lid. 

Makers ol' Dry> 'larrcd A Bttuniuioui 
Limetitoiie 

Inalgn Conveyor Co. Lld.> 

A&akers of Materials Handling BquiiMiient 
d. W.floarfcld. 

Condi Builders and Repairers 
doko Prater 4 Ren lid. 

Kngineers and BoUerinakcrs 

Aiakers of l^ect Metal MadiHiery 
A Fabricators ' 

Ceerge Knaaoll Lid. 

BngittcerB. Steel Siockholdcrs 

The Betton Porllaod CeoienI Co. Ltd. 

Cksment ManufiBCturera 

Leoek. Brnlo 4 Oo.lldw 

Sheet Metal Workers A Galyanizers 

Tko MMIsifid 4 Lokr Moor 

Makers of Wrought Iron j Re^rdlhirs of Steel 

Moetyn Deeke 4 Trading Co. 

Dock Operaton 

North LOnedJrie Tar Meeedam Ltd. 

Road Surfacing Contractors 
Prank Parker 4 Co. lid. 

Contractors' Tools andEquijnncht# 
Protective Clothing 
I. N. Plehford 4 Co. 1W« 

AMibmcdiUe Engineers A DIstrihutocs 
«f Cars A Commecdal Vdikles 
llalliMy and Ceaoriil hf^nOMno Cm Udii 
Makers of Switches A'Crossings 


dnkn 4. lloeeelldWIelMwvl Ltd. • 

Makers ot Nads and Dog SpikiM 
Tke Skap AraoMeWo. Lid. 

Quarry Owners A Makeri of PreoCiC 
Cxmcretc Products 
damea Skomaad 4 Ce. Md. 

Nail Manufagtaiittfs^ 

John Andtk tNeiokleyl Ud. 

Makers of Overhead A Dkrriok Cranes 
Tkomaa Smilli 4 4oM|i|IIOdle|pf Ud« 

\UkerR of Oanes A Ekeavators 
Steel (SkeWeMI Lid. 

Makers of Pure;Mclting Base A Speeiilttm 

Tawn StfnnOJtMiM Lid 

Makers of Lather. Drilling and MiUhii 
Machines 

Ward Lenokeltom Ltd. 

Suppliers of Industrial A Domestic Fuels 
A Fuel Oik 

Wnteone (Metallarglala) Ud. . 

Specialists in Crushing A Oesdim Feccous 
Alloys 

WMnee Poandnr 4 Co. Lid. 

Makers ol IronCgdCipgS A Steel Fabricaun 
Reinforced Retin Proaiiiets 
4mhm WMHama mmim LU. 

Makers of Steel Piatet, Nails, and Wire 
Drawers 
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Who are the Radicals ? 

I T was a war in which white men fought Asians in Asia; but for till tMtt it 
worked exactly as it was meant to work, It took only three days of talks in 
Bangkok this week for Indonesia’s new foreign minister to agree to 'tetths that 
should end Indonesia’s three-year war against Malaysia, TTic new men in 
Jakarta seem tacitly ready to accept what .Mr Sukarno never would; that northern 
Borneo is part of Malaysia. Those 50,000 British troops and that £250 million 
a year out of the British defence budget have made their point. 

This British success in the southern part of south-east .\sia does not mean 
that the .Americans will be equally successful in the mdeh harder job they are 
trying to do in the northern part of south-east Asia. (The truth is cm the other 
side of the coin; it is only the Americans’ ability to hold the line in Viemam that 
will prevent any state system elsewhere in south-east Asia from melting like 
a snowflake in the fire.) But the Borneo war does have a moral for the United 
States as well as for Britain. It has shown that an expansionist powor is some¬ 
times made to think again if its attempt to expand runs up against stubborn 
resistance ; it was the Indonesian generals’ dislike of being told that the British 
and Malaysians were their enemies, and the Indonesian economists’ horrified 
totting-up of the cost of confrontation, that finally broke their patience with 
Mr Sukarno. It has also shown ;that white troops can be used in 'Asia, when 
Asians ask for them, without their whitenes.s mattering much. They are both 
points that President Johnson and Mr McMamara have been trying to hammer 
home against the critics of their V'icmam policy. What has happened in Borneo 
is wind in Mr Johnson's sails as well as .Mr Wilson’s. 

Or is ir ? Senator Fulbright is pressing on regardless with his war of national 
liberation against the President’s Vietnam policy (sec page 1081), most recendy 
by inviting three psychologists to tell the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the President's policy won't work. Mr Walter Lippmann continues to say that 
the United States will never have any real influence in Asia until it has pulled 
its troops out. And in Britain a broad cross-section of Labour members of 
parliament, ranging from the marxist left wing to the Woodrow Wyatt right 
wing, has now declared war on Britain’s underpinning of American policy in 
the Far East. Led by Mr Christopher Mayhew, a right-of-centre Labour ex- 
minister. they arc going to try to persuade the parliamentary Labour party to pass 
a resolution, calling for the withdrawal of British forces in the east by 1970 and 
a cut of £250 million a year in the defence budget (just what ihd defence of 
Malaysia has cost), that would turn Mr Wilson's policy round in its tracks if it 
were accepted. Mr .Mayhew is tr>’ing to persuade Mr Wilson to accept what 
Mr Enoch Powell has tried and so far failed to get the Tory party to accept. 
The mere thought that Mr Wilson might give in has already given the Australian 
government palpitations. 

What is happening i's a major argument about a tnajor question: what does a 
radical foreign policy consist of in the 1960s ?■ Most of the critics of the present 
British and Ameritan policies arc liberal-minded, then who argue that they 
stand for a radical approach to world affairs. But Kir Johnson and Mr Wilson 
also claim to stand for the same radical tradition. They can’t both be right. So 
who are the true radicals ? 

It was easv enough to decide where a radical should stand in tSSo, when 
Gladstone quite rightly decided w cut Disraeli’s losses and pull out of Afghanistan. 






















toss 

It was tuef enough in iHiit ^rfaen die ndkal m cmbe ra of 
Gladstone’s cidtinet Cftposed the move into Egypt that kd on to 
die entan^eaient in ^ Sudan and Gordon’s death at lUi»* 
toum. It was ptofaahiy easiest IM.aU in 1899, when British 
foreign pdicy manfleuvsed itself into a ditty Uttle expansionist 
war in Soudi Africa. Those twenty years were the period when 
radicals in Britain were overwhehnin^y right in thek ideas on 
foreign policy: so ovetwhehnmgjy t^t radical thinking some- 
rimes seems neves t» have moved on since. It is by the test of 
what WQuhS have thing to do in 1882 9c 1899 

that dedent inahlui^tiMl jialging British policy throughout 
the twentietb century. The aka has been to watch the exer¬ 
cise of Bciririi power like a hawk, in order to m ake sure that 
it was not wed to make other people sidmut to forms of govern- 
mewt dioy did not want Some radicals opposed Britain's 
entty into dm first world war: it seemed too much like power 
politks. Few diiought the same in 1999. ^t outside Eunqpe, 
so hMlg as Britain was a power with colonial pretensions, 
Rooaevekian distrust remained die radical rule of thumb for 
jtidling vthat the British were up to. 

There are plaoes, like the Persian Gulf, where the rule still 
applies because the remnant of a self-interested British protec- 
tiooist policy persists. But elsewhere the world has been 
tuned upside down. The classical definition of a radical 
fdteiga poUcy was shaped in a pre-oommunist world in whkh 
Brhain was ^ major expanding power. It has to adjust itself 
to. a world that is one-thinl communist, and in whkh the non- 
commiuiists are at best trying to hold the sums quo while 
Britain wifiingly works out to its ultimate end the long pro¬ 
cess of imperial oontraction. The tsiil-end of British imperial 
history can be described in two sientences. The Cdonial 
(Mice is now le^xmsible for 90 minuscule territories with a 
total popularion of 8 million peofde. If the oddities are 
subtracted—the soudiem African protectorates and Mauritius 
moving towards indq>endence, and Hongkong, which will stay 
Britiah just as long as Qiijia fi^ it convenient—^there remain 
only about 2 million people <m a handful d islands and pro¬ 
montories that either positivdy want to stay British ^e 
Gibraltar) or are too tiny to run their own affairs (like Pit- 
caini, population 86). That is dl. It is no longer enough for 
radicals to find out what the British govemmenr is up to, 
snd tell k toati^ because Britain is no longer dre power on 
the move. The ra^ab’ msin job today is to ask what the 
new expanding powers ate iq> to, and then suppwt policies 
that w^ set a limit to tbek self-aggrandisemem. Indonesia 
was a power on the move while it was being tun by President 
Sukarno. China, in the seims that it wante to expt^ its _kind 
of communism by encouraging “ wars dt national liberation,” 
is another. 

This is what Mr Wilson and Mr Stewart have been trying 
to teU their non-marxist critics. It is also what Mr Jdtnson 
is trying to say to his Vietnam doubters. It is not an accident 
that the ^nost atticulate dt these doubters—men like Mr 
and Senator Fulbri^t—ate Americans who fed 
coi^oitdfiy at home in British Ubetal hdrits of thought They 
grew up in an America which imtff 1941 was able to stay out 
(ri the sweaty tussle of international power pditics because it 
could rdy on l&itish power. It was an uimatutal idyll. But 
in 1945, when Ameriqi was forced to take over Britain's 
in the worid,. these meo also took over the liberal Britisb 
attitudes towtirch die ekmcise of power, Thek first instinct 
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is to check the tegimhtdoii for ^ United States to itbime ^ 
enmnous power kabttsedknteakapQoaafeildbeabio^fie 
invasion of Cuba p 1961). It is to Semm Fidbrigbt’s credit 
dut he points to me cohstant danger<ifjp(firer brimming over 
into arrogance. But it is dso a khutfi’ariogance .m 1 il|e 

Professor GaHmith, that iflAmmicf-fpe mrt^ifvdvld in Viet¬ 
nam the area coidd returh to'‘**i^dihr desert obsoirity,’’ 
Hm business of internatiood politks means usings one’s 
strength, m limit the sdfish and dianiptive ambitions ^ othre 
people. Nineteendi-centivy radkde understood diOM terms'; 
th^ aiie dhat radiedism is ^ about And right new dus pohitB, 
above all, to China. Tbe periphety iff Cbiiuhmemarged from 
obscurity. 


I T will relapse inm obscurity—the obscurity diat Uadeets 
China kself—only if the attempt to contain China faffs. 
Whether it fails or succeeds is a questum of poiitied will 
power; mainly American will power, but to a significant 
degree British will power too. It is not a ques^m of [diysical 
resources. Unless Russia goes all a^esdve again, the 
western world has enough fbyskd resources to keep the 
military balance in Europe and hold the line ogaiost 
as w^l—at least until Chins has an armoury of inter¬ 
continental missiles, which it wffl not have und wdl into 
the 19708. The United States alooe has-mere mon in its 
armed services than China has. The Americans kicrease diek 
nationd income every two years by an amount equd to the 
totd volume of everything China possesses. It is true tfaa^ if 
America continues to carry the main burden of crataining 
China, it may in the end be obliged to move more troops from 
Europe to dK Far East than the handful it has shifted already. 
That would change the balance between the European and the 
American halves -of the alliance. It is a matter of agreeing 
on a sensible division of resources. But it is not a matter of 
whether the resources are there. 

This is something that many people in Britain simply have 
not grasped yet. Now that Malaysia has been present from 
Mr Sufouno, Britain is being asked to keep ui-die Indian 
Ocean port of the resources it used in Borneo—only part of 
them—to help other counties diat may call for assistance. It 
is a task within Britain’s power. There ate 90 countries that 
lie on the Indian Ocean or widiin easy ffyiog tUitanoe of it. 
Britain has a nadond inoome diat is-doiible dikt of India’s, 
the Inggcst of diem, and is equd to the nadond incomes of die 
ten largest added together. Britain may not be a super-power 
by American and Russian standards; but it is a super^ke 
iu the Indian Ocean pond. The dfficulty has been 
exaggerated because part of the Indian Ocean burden (a 
quarrer of the anmid cost d the Malaysian operation) has 
weighed direedy on Britain’s sensidve balance of piayments. 
It is like a man ttyii^ to carry a load by his finger dps instead 
of sensibly stn^^ on to his back. H Britain wilfully foils 
to solve its balance-d-ptaj^nenu problem, k ^ have to give 
up tire Mtempt to be a power rest of Suez or anywhere dse. 
But Britain can, and should, afford to be around when the 
poorer countries bordering the Indian Ocean decide, as 
Mafoysia did, that they need bdp. 

Thu Borneo war was a sideshow, a product of Mr 
Sukarno’s wMm. It is just about over. The question is 
whether Britain wiff take the chance this offers to how out, as 
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Mv M^yhew jQd Ait se^ to want, or stay on.to be should stand. It is a cho^ that has come bj^ore. .In 1946 

ableto oucr stniilar mtidi hdp m other ciises, as Air Johnson some radical-min^ mW) in bods America and Britain, 

and Mr Wilson (and probably Mr Heath) think it should. The wanted to bow out df the busitiess o{ containing Russia, 

issue tday well be decided by the swing-vote of liberal-minded Others, like Harry Truman and Einest Bevin, pteferrixf to 

men who are still making up their minds where a radical stay in. And who was right in 1946 ? 


Ho is not Tito Not if you meaai Tito the frieiKily rc foi mitt nf 1M6 


S o you want to.contain China,.dicy say. Right; let Ho 
Chi Aiinh do it for yoo. This is the TitoHif-tbe-Bast 
thesis. Of all the ctiticisins of America’s involvement in 
Vietnam this is now the most jpopular/ It is also the unkindest, 
suggesting not only that all President Johnson’s horsepower 
and all his 250,000 men have failed, but that they need never 
have been mobilised in the first place. For if Mr Ho Chi Minh 
had been allowed his head, bis unified oommunist Vietnam 
would have provided the best possible barrier against Chinese 
expansionism. 

The argugMnt is. by analogy wi|fa. seoAecn Europe in 194*. 
when Marshal Tito was thrown out of tbe.Cominfonn by 
Stalin. After the break, Marshal Tito sealed off the border 
between Jugoslavia and Greece, thus effectively starving out 
the Greek bommunists at die height of their ituurrectton; 
the Greek civil war cdOapaed three months later. Since then 
-there ha:iw been no communist uprisings in that part of the 
world and Tttoism has become the definition of western hopes 
for small communist states: a break with big brother, a turn 
towards neutralism and the devdopment of des with the West. 

What is forgotten is that in 1948 Marshal Tito was ^0 
an expansionist. Re hoped to create- a Sooth Slav federation 
under bi^ leadership that would have taduded Bulgaria and 
also, tf posf^, Q'reek Macedonia. Stalm’s fear diat Tito 
migl^ criiate a communist centre of power in soudiem Europe 
unresponsive t^ Ruastan.leadershv was an-onportant reason 
for his attempt to ^t the J’ugoslfv leader overthrown. And 
President Tito cancelled his outward drive only when co¬ 
operation with the pro-Russian communists around him 
bwame impossible, and when be found himself facing such 
severe economic diffi^lties that he had to turn to the United 
States for economic aid. 

Mr Ho Cbi Minh has a good deal in common with Marshal 
Tito. He too has led a communist revolution that succeeded 
with a minimum of outside aid; he too has fused communism 
with nationalism to become a hero even among some d lus 
non-communist countrymen^ And he too has shown a stub¬ 
born resistance to outside communist “ adrice,” from Peking 
as wdl as Moscow. So far, he fits comfortably into the stan¬ 
dard Titoist linage, colouring up happy visioos for the Tito- 
Easters of a self-ccmtained communist Vietnam coexistui^ 
with a democratic south-east Asia. But the Tito whom Mr Ho 
Cbi Minh resembles » not die amiable figure of 1966 but the 
Balkan expansionist of 1948, Like him, Mr Ho Chi Minh 
wants to establish a regional oommunist federation with him¬ 
self as overlord. 

Mt Ho, under many names and in many places, q>ent most 
d the yean between die fpunding of the bdodiinese Com¬ 
munist party in 1939 ^ ^ second world war 

in organising; and training Indodhinem revcdudonaries. In 
1945 be dissolved die Vietnamese-dominated Indocbinem 


Communist patty in order to cultivate nomcommunist 
natiom^ats in a united front. But six years later, vttek the 
war iritli the French was weU under way, the coBMinnist'pany 
of Vietnam was reconstituted in Hanoi as the VietmuBtee 
Worlwrs’ party. It was ostensHily a strictly Vietnamese affidt, 
but the party platform pledged “ every asststance ” to Laos 
and Cambodia in their “ common Mniggle ” for die liberation 
of Indochina. Party documents captu^ by the French make 
it pretty clear diat the formation of national communist parties 
at this time was a tactical diversion from the main task of 
buUdiag an all-Indochina comipunist ^ove(jie 4 t.,uldct<dhc 
' a^B of Hanoi; ■ ' ) ' • j ■■ < j f,„; /'’A, 

At the end Of the first Indochinese war, the 1954 Gen^ 
agreement stipidated that Viet Minh revolutionaries wcm^ fo 
abandon their bases in Cambodia and L^. Cambodia, whlse 
native comihuoist organisation was almost ndn-exist^st, 
managed to secure the removal d Ap North Vktnamisse 
cadres. But Laos was less lucky. Not only wore the '^t 
Minh strong there; they had also managed to create' a 
Laotian version of the l^t Mkih, the Pathet Lae, under d^e 
respectable nationalist leadership of the Laotian Friece 
Sou{£ah6uvo^. Til i95d the Tatbet Xao'focliia^ .Ap^ti^ 
wii^, the Neo Lao Hak Sat, similar in structure fo fhe 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam, in order to take 
part in a sbort-Uved coalition govenamoit. It was later dis¬ 
covered that several leaders d the communist core pmy 
within the Neo Lao Hak Sat were also members of the North 
VeUiamese Workers’ party. It is clear that ditect Viet¬ 
namese contrd over the Pathet Lao and physical support, in 
the shape of equipment, cadres and several thousand troops 
(the total was estimated at 12,000 in 1961), have been the 
backbone of the Laotian communist revolt. 

S uppose that, for one reason or another, the Americans 
were to pull out d Vietnam. Mr Ho Chi Minh would 
then look out over bis neighbours crowned with the iocid- 
culable prestige of having defeated the world's strongest 
military power. He woidd be backed by a uqited country 
containing 30 million of south-east Asia's most dynamic 
people, with the regimi’s toughest army and its most vigorous 
party. He would hardly be likdy to drop his old ideas in 
favdur of a policy of building commupism in Vietnam ahwe. 
The days of an independeut Laps would certainly be short. 
Once out of Vietnam, the Americans would hardly want to 
stake life and rt^Httation again on fighting, alongside the 
notoriously unwarbke Royal Laotian Army* And they would 
anyway have no nearby base to fight from.' Neighbouring 
ThaUli^ wouM probably be invdved by then in its own 
" national war < 4 , Bbetation'” {the guerrfilas are lActdy active 
in north-east Tntilae^, and the Thai Liberation From bu an 
itifice in Peking; it W(^d take the him if the Americans left 
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Vkmain). Btth if it were not, the Thais would have more 
sense than to involve themselves still deeper with a defeated 
United States. They would seek their security elsewhere, 
probably in a Burmese-like neutrally that might or might net 
stave off a communist takeover bid. 

Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia, the past master of playing 
one powerful ally against another, has admitted that the best 
guarantee of his national independence is the continuing divi¬ 
sion of Vietnam and the continued American presence there. 
Both Vietnamese and Thai rulers have traditionally pushed 
into the rich Khmer lands of the Mekong basin. Thirty 
million Vietnamese united under any form of government 
would frighten the six million Cambrians. But should all 
Vietnam go communist, the prince asks, can Cambodia be far 
behind? Being a shrewd man, he has already taken out what 
be feels to be the best possible insurance against a resurgent 
and predatory Vietnam-^riendsbip with Peking^ 

So who is containing whom? For the small nations of 
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south-east Asia, a unified Vietnam searching for a miiiiffest 
destiny would probably seem a more immediate danger than 
China. It is not difficult to imagine Prince Sihanouk appealing 
to Mr Chou En-lai for protection against this smaller 
but hungrier dragon ; it is not impossible that China would 
intervene on his side. While China's leaders would welcome 
a communist south-east Asia, they would no sooner want to 
see the region dominated by Vietnam than Stalin wanted the 
Balkans led by Jugoslavia. The communists in China have 
tended to follow the traditional Chinese approach to the 
territories around their borders, relying essentially on the 
magnetism of China's size and virtue, supplemented by trade 
and aid, to draw them inexorably into China’s net. But if 
Vietnam should threaten China’s hegemony with expansionist 
designs of its own, China might well apply military pressure to 
contain them. The Tito-Easters would then be stood on their 
heads. But that would be cold comfort for the easy-going 
peoples of south-east Asia. Heads or tails, they lose. 


danger seems to be growing of a fatally inflationary 
IXvlJL 111 111 Xllvj[U.ll y settlement for the seamen’s dispute 


T he British Government’s approach to the third week of 
the seamen’s strike has been to try to pretend that the 
beastly diing doesn’t exist, while waiting for next week’s 
report from Lord Pearson’s court of inquiry. This could 
prove to be the worst thing to do, although much will depend 
on the court’s four members. Unhappily, past experience 
does not give great grounds for confidence. The one official 
body that has talked consistently and brutally sound sense on 
incoi|ies policy is Mr Jones’s Prices and Incomes Board ; the 
fact that this dispute ha^ been referred to a different form of 
arbitration is in itself a disturbing signal of possible retreat. 

Lord Pearson, the chairman of the new ad hoc court cf 
inquiry, is a distinguished judge who had a good and liberal 
record when at the Restrictive Trade Practices Court; but 
his last previous appearance on the scene of incomes policy 
was frankly disastrous. He was chairman of the inquiry that 
was set,up after the colbpse of the trade union go-slow In the 
electricity supply industry in 1964. His report six weeks later 
judiciously avoided every one of the really important economic 
questions about the size and the effect elsewhere of any fur¬ 
ther wage increase in the electricity industry ; rapped the 
employers (no doubt deservedly) for certain clumsincsscsln 
their meth(^ of negotiation ; and sent the dispute back to 
the two sides, freshly reported but wholly unresolved. The 
following month the Electricity Council, having been given 
the green light, duly weighed in with another huge wage 
ihcTease which finally reduced the Conservatives’ incomes 
policy to tatters. Lord Pearson was, in cruel truth, as respon¬ 
sible as any other single individual for Britain’s disastrous 
economic performance in the Tories’ last year of power. 

This apprehension, besides sounding rude, may yet prove 
to be unfounded. Since 1964 there has been a considerable 
accession of opinion towards recognising the importance of an 
incomes policy, and all four of the courx's members must be 
as aware of this as anyone. But there is an inevitable hint 
of recidivism to old forms of inflation through arbitration 
in the whole mode of worlting of a court of inquiry—with 
irs deadening tradition of always striving For unanimity 


(please, this time, if a splii-thc-diffcrence settHiiWlnt is recom¬ 
mended, let us have a minority report ffififfi^omebody); its 
decision to take even formal evidence from the two parties in 
secret, with the consequent possibility of behind-the-scenes 
pressure on each to compromise; and its establishment 
under the threat that the seamen’s union (which has not so 
far managed to tie up the ports as quickly as had been 
expected) may try to spread the strike by seeing if it can per¬ 
suade foreign trade unions to “ black ” British ships abroad. 
The one cheering piece of news is that the court, despite its 
leisurely start (no meetings over the Whitsun holiday), 
expects to bring out its interim report very quickly. This is 
not a dispute on which long reams of detailed evidence arc 
required. It is not all that difficult to say what the court 
ought to say if it does believe in an incomes policy "at all. 

The right judgment would be as follows. In the long term, 
the seamen have real cause for complaint about the operation 
of the Merchant Shipping Act. This needs to be repealed 
and replaced, but, as the court’s job is not to draw up a new 
Act, it could legitimately confine itself to a single radical 
sentence; that a new Act should make the conditions of sea¬ 
going service, as regards discipline and labour relations, as 
near as possible to the ordinary conditions of job-holding on 
land—subject only to ensuring obedience to safety regulations. 
But, in the much more important short term, the right con¬ 
clusions can be formed, not just by listening to formal 
secret pleading, but by looking at the plight 6f the national 
economy. The bare facts are that the seamen, after getting 
a big wage increase last year, have this year ^^gain been offered 
a v^e increase well above the national guiding light. The 
shipowners should be censured for having made this offer; 
they should not be pressed by anybody with any sense of 
economic responsibility to offer more still—particularly as, 
it is 410W evident, the 3 to 3^ per cent national guiding light 
itself is far too generous for an economy whose real produc¬ 
tion is increasing at a much slower rate. 

A short while ago, The Economist was almost alone in 
saying 1966 will require a positive, statutory strengthening 
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of wage risstraiot. Nqw» ^re.is a grqwixig conseosus. of 
opinioa. Tjbe National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research—not a right wing body—has this week (see page 
iio6) concluded its review of the economic prospects by 
calling for “ a much tougher incomes policy.” h goes on: 
Advocates of faster economic growth must now acknowledge 


Healey’s New Men 

T WO men have done more to rationalise and rc-shape 
Britain's defence polic^ and generally cut it down to size 
than any other pair of individuals. They are Sir Solly Zucker- 
man, who has been the govemmeot's chief scientific adviser 
on defence for eight years, and Sir Henry Hardman, who has 
been its key defence organiser for three. Both are now abruptly 
leaving the Ministry' of Defence within days of each other. 

Sir Solly fought, from the moment he arrived at the ministry, 
to get the TSR 2 bomber cancelled and he succeeded only last 
year (he might have won sooner, had not the impending 1964 
election made the last Conservative goverament too scared \ 
Sir Henry was transferred from the Ministry of Aviation, 
where he had removed the management of the British Over¬ 
seas Airways Corporation with almost surgical precision, 
specifically to preside over the reorganisation of the Ministry 
of Defence and the demotion of the three, savagely indepen¬ 
dent, service ministries into mere departments inside it. 
Neither man was afraid of a fight, both have a w'ell-earned 
reputation for rurhlessness, both have on the whole advised 
the government well—when it chose to take their advice. So 
why are they leaving, almost simultaneously, when the defence 
ministry has acquired for the first time a minister whose 
decisiveness, ruthlessness and courage for the fight equals 
theirs, and probably even outstrips it ? 

Some allowance must be made for clash of temperaments; 
strong advisers, accustomed over the years to pumping courage 
into weak ministers, are liable to feel out of joint when things 
are reversed, with the minister pushing forward while they 
try to hold him back. And Mr Denis Healey has worked 
rather too quicltly for either of their tastes. But this is not 
really the point. The real reason why they are both leaving 
(and both, significantly, staying on as government advisers; 
has less to do with personalities than it has with working 
methods. These are changing throughout Whitehall. There 
are sciH ministries where the minister plays Jehovah and the 
permanent secretary* is his Moses handing petitions up and 
tablets of the law down. But the growing tendency is for 
the more dynamic ministers, and Mr Healey is certainly one, 
to surround themselves with a small civil service team with 
which they work American, rather than Whitehall, style. It 
is less dignified; it also requires civil servants who can adapt 
themselves to so close an association with a minister. The 
two new men brought in by Mr Healey can do this. 

Sir James Dunnert, replacing Sir Henry Hardman as per¬ 
manent secretary, struck an outstandingly successful partner¬ 
ship with Mr Ernest Marples at the Ministry of Transport 
that galvanised that stolid ministry while they both held the 
stage. Sir Jameses departure to the Ministry of Labour vi^as 
biitcrfy regretted by Ac livcKcr civil servants at Transport, 


that the need to slow down the rise in wage rates is immediate, 
and some nevi action on^he incomes policy fcooti to be efieaive 
in 1966, is needed. 

That is the reality towards which the Government is at! too 
slowly moving. It will be deplorable if this court now recom¬ 
mends a long step back. 


which instantly resumed its characteristic torpor. Earlier in 
his career. Sir James was at the Air Minisry and later involved 
in a stormy period of aircraft production. 

Sir William Cook, who becomes Mr Healey's adviser on 
weapons, and takes over a large part of Sir Solly Zuckerman's 
functions, is a much darker horse. He spent a good deal of 
his career as an Admiralty* scientist (during which he acquired 
a marked cynicism about navy pretensions^, several years in 
charge of atomic weapon production (during the development 
of the British hydrogen bomb), followed by a stretch control¬ 
ling nuclear power research until he went into the Ministry of 
Defence to strengthen Sir Solly’s department. Sir William 
is neither an academic nor a pure scientist like his predecessor; 
he is a siricriy practical engineer accustomed to controlling 
Urge sums and unaccustomed to questioning of hU decisions. 

Are these two men more ruthless, more over-riding than 
those they' replace? Probably not. but their method of attack 
is likely to be different and their chosen weapon the broad¬ 
sword and the blunderbuss rather Aan the rapier. Both Sir 
Solly Zuckerman (whose most powerful supporter was Lord 
Mountbatteo) and Sir Henry Hardman were expert at winning 
the machine over to their side—^and it was vital during the 
years that they held key posts that they could, otherwiae no 
defence decisions would ever have bera taken. Sir Janies 
Dunnett has not, in his career, been a notable manipulaior 
and Sir William Cook does not noticeably worry about either 
how the machine starts or what makes it tick. 

These attitudes are likely to be crucial if, as seems highly 
probable, the next step in reorganising defence is the elimina¬ 
tion of a centra) part of the existing services machine, the 
Chiefs of Staff committee. To end at one stroke the three 
posts of head of each of the three services—no Chief of Air 
Staff, no . . . but why go on? . To get this through requires 
iconoclasts. Both Sir Solly and Sir Henry could have done it, 
but it may now be easier to ask someone newer and kss 
committed. It is never pleasant to wring the necks of old 
friends. But the gain to the services, if the chiefs of staff 
go and are replaced by civil, administrative military planners 
meeting round the table, would be a further reduction in 
inter-ser\'ice rivalry and better co-ordination. 

The danger is that power might pass from old generals to 
young colonels, who can be the more deadly of the species 
and the less disposed to compromise. This puts a special 
burden on Sir William Cook and his panner, Dr A* H. 
Cottrell, who is adviaing Mr Healey on theoretical itudtes, 
because they are rhe only two men who can shout down the 
colonels in rhek own Im^uxge. Changes in the top echelons 
of the civil service do not normally make news or pdicy. But 
this past vveek’s could do both. 


The two key men at the Ministry of Defence are 
leaving; this eoiild foreshadow a revirfution 
in Britain’s defence organisation 


■(! 
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Do We Need a Nader? 

T his Whitsun 91 people were killed on Britain’s roads 
and 1,192 injured, much the same as last year. Since 
there was more traffic on the roads, this is some sort of an 
advance. But as the traffic increases through the years, the 
par for the holiday course is in danger of mounting until we 
are all too dead to notice how quickly we are advancing. 

That trend is not inevitable. The United States had 542 
road deaths last weekend in the three*day Memorial holiday 
period. But the American rate of deaths-pcr-million-vchicle- 
miles is roughly half the British one. Even so, this year has 
seen an unprecedented furore in the United States over the 
inherent dangers of the design of American cars, a furore 
which is likely to result—at last—in the testing of ail cars 
by a United States government agency independent of the 
car industry. (In Britain the Ministry of Transport already 
has that responsibility.) The attack in America has been led 
by a remarkable young lawyer, Mr Ralph Nader, with his book 
** Unsafe at Any Speed.” It has been considerably helped by 
the arrogance of some of the motor industry’s leaders and by 
the revelation that General Motors, a company which Mr 
Nader had singled out for particular criticism, put several 
separate sets of detectives on to his tracks, so clumsily that 
he noticed. How different (to adapt Queen Victoria), how 
very different from the home life of our own dear Sir Donald 
Stekes. Yet, as always, American experience is relevant to 
Britain in the next ten years. It is worffi asking: does Europe 
need a Nader too? 

The short answer is almost certainly: Yes, but not nearly 
so much. The main reason for the lower accident rate in the 
United States is that the state of American roads and the 
standard of American driving are far better than those in 
Europe. American road discipline is also helped by the 
thorough enforcement of stringent traffic laws, including 
speed limits everywhere. But the design of American cars 
for safety purposes is, in some ways, behind European design. 

British manufacturers can be forgiven if they look with 
some cynicism on any attempt to stir up protests among British 
customers about their safety standards. British cars are not 
blamed for being too powerful, but for not being powerful 
enough. And the state of so many old vehicles on British 
roads is so bad that improvements in design can make only a 
marginal contribution to safety. Why should manufacturers 
add a fifth to the cost of a tyre by fitting radial ply tyres to 
improve handling qualities, when a spot check by the Daily 
Mail has just suggested that 30 per cent of all cars on a British 
motorway this Whitsun had ” one or more tyres in a condition 
bad enough to cause an accident ”? 

Car manufacturers can point out that many other actions by 
the government would do much more to reduce accidents than 
would a demand for compulsory improvements in car design. 
They could ask (in the absence of any increase in the road 
biiilffing programme) that more of the present miserable sum 
be spent on improvements to major urban roads. They could 
ask for much stiffer penalties for driving offences, particularly 
in tbe suspension of licences and the compulsory re-taking of 
driving tests; for spot fines for the jay-walking pedestrian; 
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The British car makers do more for roaul 
safety than the American industry. But there is 
still too much difference between the best 
and Che worst safety standards in car design. 

for compulsory testing of the major danger-points on every 
car (and, especially, every lorry) every year. They could 
point to France, where young and inexperienced drivers are 
‘ now to have their own speed limits, and old ones medical 
examinations. They could also say that there is no real 
public demand for road safety. Even in tbe United States, 
Mr Nader’s book has not been a best-seller, and the campaign 



by motor companies for the recall of cars with dangerous 
features in them has not led to any great public response. 
They could say that the Americans may make unsafe cars, 
but that the British—^as well as the Amcrican-^public would 
buy unsafer ones if they were cheaper, faster and flashier chan 
the comparable safe designs. 

Y et, despite all this, there is a lot that British and European 
manufacturers can do both to reduce the likelihood of 
accidents and (in what is called the ” second collision ”) to 
minimise the effects of a crash on the people in the car. 
Obviously a car with good roadholding and brakes, which 
is well put together, is less likely to crash than one with no 
margin of safety in extreme situations, or one which gets into 
the customer’s hands with a few bolts loose. Whether it is 
better to be over-powered or under-powered is another mauer. 
The Americans claim that a reserve of power, and therefore 
of speed, cuts the time needed to overtake and get out of 
danger. But if the manufacturer assumes, as some Americans 
have done, that this power will not be used to exploit the car’s 
maximum speed, and so fits brakes inadequs^e at maximum 
speeds, then someone is plainly dodging his duty. 

There are very few European or American cars which have 
a good bill of health in being both unlikely to crash, and safe 
in a crash. One is the Rover 2000, which is now even being 
advertised as safe—something previously unheard-of. Tbe 
Mercedes-Benz cars come out very well, and so, though on the 
first count only, do the front-wheel drive car (like the Minis) 
designed for tbe British Motor Corporation by Mr Alec 
Issigonis. It is no accident that these three companies—^and 
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Citroen land Volvo^ other makers with a good reputation—^bave 
engineering-oriented managements, and strong-minded chief 
designers, who think more of the cars they would like to drive 
themselves than what market research tells them the public 
is likely to want. 

In fact, the standard of handling and brakes on European 
cars is generally good and getting better. There are few 
European cars as bad in this respect as the average American 
car. In any event, the quality of manufacture and of mainten¬ 
ance—on the wear of steering gear, for example—is more 
imponant than most feasible improvements in design. There 
is one exception, though. Adoption on cars of the anti-lock 
devices on brakes and transmission, first made to prevent air¬ 
craft from skidding on landing, could be a major improvement. 
A pioneering car incorporating the full precautions is the 
Jensen, which costs over £5,000 and is made by a very small 
independent British company. But all such improvements— 
like disc brakes, now standard on most cars—start on expen¬ 
sive cars and work down. 

Still, the “ second collision in British and other European 
cars is certainly worse than it need be. There may be 
fewer external sharp points on British cars than on Ameri¬ 
can, but an effort needs to be made to remove those there are 
—^and to make door-handles, for instance, as flush as possible 
with the body. On the outside of the car, too, turning signals 
should be visible from both side and head on and should dim 
automatically at night. As in France, yellow bulbs should 
be de rigueur for headlights. 

Inside the car rather bigger changes are needed. There 
are two problems: the overall design of the body, and the 
interior fitments. The safest cars are those, such as the Rover 
2000 and the Mercedes, whose passenger compartment is a 
steel cage, stronger than the extremities; it is the extremities 
that then buckle and absorb the impact of any collision. 
Another alternative is to make the body cage in a unitary car 
(that is, one without separate chassis) as evenly stressed and 
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strong as possible—as Mr Iss^nis has done in the BMC 
1800. It should be possible to lay down and enforce some 
sort of minimum standard for the force that can be absorbed 
by a car in a collision without buckling the passenger com¬ 
partment. 

The interior fitments are the most dangerous part of some 
modem British cars. There are still too many sharp edges and 
awkward knobs, though fewer than there used to be. The 
steering-column too often acts as a spear pointed at the driver’s 
chest, the driving mirror as a co^ for both passenger and 
driver. Seats are sometimes not properly fastened to the 
floor, and are badly designed for comfort and safety alike. 
One way in which British cars are getting better 1 $ improved 
visibility: the driver can now generally see what is happening 
all round. There are many safety items that should he com¬ 
pulsory: full padding of all surfaces; definite standards for 
the shape and fixing of seats—together with the fitting of 
headrests to prevent the neck-breaking effects of whiplash; the 
fitting of proper safety belts; steering-columns which retract 
sufficiently in an accident to save the driver; door locks that 
do not fly open at 20 mph (as Mr Nader alleges they can do 
even on the Rolls-Royce). At the same time the Ministry 
of Transport ought 10 make its general car-handling tests more 
rigorous than they arc now. 

All improvements cost money, but if they were compulsory 
for all manufacturers they would amount to an insurance 
premium—perhaps 10 per cent on the average family saloon— 
which any sane motorist should be glad to pay. Specific 
“safety" items should be excluded from purchase tax. 
Foreign car makers would have to fall in line, as they already 
have to with the Ministry of Transport’s private tests. And 
in the long run it is unlikely that car exports would be 
seriously hindered by higher prices, if British safety tests 
became widely renowned as the most stringent in the world. 
Now, in the limelight of the Nader controversy, is a good 
moment to make a drive to win that reputation. 


COMMENTARY 
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VIETNAM 


Ky Bends 


O N Monday, in that lay preacher’s prose 
which is so impressive if you agree 
with what he is sayii^, President Johnson 
answered the Buddmst suicides of Vietnam. 
They were obscuring the real issue. The 
issue Mr Johnson saw was the same as ever: 
safeguarding South Vietnamese independ¬ 
ence against external aggression, and until 
that was secured the United States “will 
see this thing through.” 

Speaking at Arlington national cemetery 
Mr Johnson could hardly have said anything 
else, and maybe was not minded to. But 
one wonders what exactly the continuance 
in office of a particular South Vietnamese 
government has to do with the independ¬ 


ence of a country that has had so many of 
them. And that, not the war, was what the 
Buddhists were killing themselves about. 
By Wednesday, Marshal Ky and the Ameri¬ 
cans who had stood loyally by him—after 
the February meeting at Honolulu, what else 
could they do?—had had enou^. The 
marshal offered to add ten civilians to his 
military government. 

It is sull to be seen whether this will be 
enough to buy the Buddhists off. If it is 
not, the only rational course will be to offer 
more. What South Vietnam needs is a 
government that can at least unite the non¬ 
communists. Without it, the dectioos that 
are Improbably supposed to be held in Sep¬ 


tember will be even less relevant than they 
were going to be anyway in a country tom 
by dvil war ; and the chances of a govern¬ 
ment emerging that can negotiate the genu¬ 
ine neutralisation of South Vietnam—^which 
is all the United States says it wants—will 
be correspondingly less. 

RHODESIA 

Playing Trains 

T he last days of May were lively ones 
on both sides of Victoria Falls. 
Emissaries, legal injunctions, and copper 
prices whizzed to and fro. So did some 
trains ; to the confusion of all the autbodta- 
tive voices that had been quick to condemn 
(or piai^) President Kaunda of Zambia for 
“ wantonly ” cutting his country’s railway 
lifeline through Rhodesia., On May 26th 
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the Rhodesia Railways board m Salisbuiy 
impoaed its demand for advance payment in 
hard, currency of freight charges on minerals 
iiUed southward from the coppexbelt. 
Zambia’s attorney*gcneral, arguing that this 
demand was illegal, asked the high court in 
Lusaka for a restraining injunction, which 
It granted on the 28 th. Meanwhile, in 
Washington, Zambia's foreign minister had 
conferred with Mr Ru^, and President 
Johnson had declared his support for the 
restoration of legality in Rhodesia in order 
to bring “full power” to all its people, 
“ nor just six cent of them.” 

Despite the injunction, the Smith govern¬ 
ment said it would insist on the advance 
payments. De^^pitc this apparent (»bsraclc, 
copper trains rolled across the border into 
Rm^esia oni May 31 st and June ist. Despite 
diac, again, doubts persisted about whether 
trains loaded after the 26 ih would be 
refused passage through Rhodesia. Rail¬ 
way ofiicials, rather understandably, kept 
quiet. So did their board’s chairman, 
who by then had flown to London. So did 
Mrs Hart, the minister of state who had led 
last week's British mission to Zambia, and 
who by the 31 st was back in London report¬ 
ing to Mr Wilson, and planning to rciiirn 
to Lusaka in a few days’ time. So did all 
those authoritative voices. Noiseless 
motion continued, and not only of trains ; 
on the 3 Tst the leader of the legal opposi¬ 
tion in Rhodesia’s illegal parliament, Mr 
Chipunza;, left Salisbury for London ; and 
British officials left I.ondon for Salisbury, 
to resume the “ talks about talks ” there on 
Thursday. Oit Thursday, too. President 
Kaundtt uttered some more scathing com¬ 
ments on the British handling of the crisis 
^although he was careful not. to be at all 
specific about his own inrentions. His re¬ 
marks may well set those voices off again : it 
is so much easier to answer hot words with 
other hot words than to grasp the complex 
realities of this struggle. Just now, one 
relevant reality may be Mr Smith’s fear that 
obstruction of Zambia’s trade might provoke 
an action in a Rhodesian court that would 
rest the legaliry of his regime. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Procrastinocracy 

T he royal commission on trade unions 
and employers’ organisations was set 
up 16 months ago. In the long meantime 
the urgency of doing something to set 
labour-management relations to rights has 
grown even greater. Various legal ^cisions 
and the Government’s ill-judged Act to 
reverse the effect of the decision in Rookei 
n. Bammd have added to the general un¬ 
certainty. The royal commission has now 
been sktiilg for long enough, and bus 
gathered enough evidence to add to its own 
members’ expertise, for at least some con- 
chisioiis to be allowed to emerge from it. 
It would seem that some of the commis- 
aion^s me m bers, too, would like to get an 
interim report off their chests, if only to 
darify their own and everytme else’s ideas. 
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and to give to the Govemment, the unions 
and maiugemeots an idea of how things are 
likely to shape up in the future. 

But the fact is that, in all this time, the 
Trades Union Congress has not yet pre¬ 
sented its evidence. The more cautious 
royal commissioners will say that they can¬ 
not afford to risk antagonising the TUC by 
miking any pronouncement before bearing 
its views. But whose fault is it that the 
TUC has not spoken ? Presumably, that of 
I he TUCs chief executives. The most 
senior of these is Mr George Woodcock. He 
is also a member of the royal cormlnisslon. Is 
it really too much to ask that Mr Woodcock, 
who more than anyone must want the com¬ 
mission to reach the right answers as soon 
as possible, .should persuade his colleagues 
in the TUC to agree on some form of 
words ? It was in September, 1962 , that 
Mr Woodcock asked the TUC the straight 
question: “ What are we here for ? ’’ No 
doubt Mr Woodcock has his own answer. 
Ts it that his colleagues do nor agree with 
him? Or is the TU(' deliberately trying 
to delay anv report, with a strategic fili¬ 
buster ? If the silence persists Mr Wood¬ 
cock ought to reconsider his position, either 
as the servant of the TUC or as a member 
of the commission. And his fellow royal 
commissioners ought, at the least, to reveal 
some impatience at this demonstration of 
])assivc rosisrance to change. 

THE CO-OPS 

Man Bites Dog 

M r cai.i.aciUAn's selective employment 
tax has proved too much for what is 
normally one of l.abour’s most docile 
allies, the Co-operative movement. The 
Co-ops estimate that the tax will cost their 
shops another £11 million a year, and this 
at a time when they are already feeling 
a chilly competitive draught from the 
supermarkets. The Co-operative Congress, 
meeting over Whitsun, voted ovcrwhclm- 
ingly against the tax, and delegates had some 
rough words for the Chancellor. They 
also wondered why the Co-op MPs had 
not put up more of a fight. The MPs 
had put down some amendments to the 
Finance Bill, but why had they not aheadv. 
voted against the tax. or at least absianfedr 
But the predicament of the Co-op members 
had not escaped the all-seeing, fatherly eye 
of their leader. In the nick of time, they 
were able to announce that they had l^en 
invited to No. 10 , so they would be 'able 
to put the Co-op case “forcibly” to the 
Prime Minister. 

This is a fairly novel source of trouble 
for a Labour Govemment. The Co-ops 
have often agitated for such specialised 
issues as consumer protection, but they have' 
rarely taken such an outspoken stand on 
general policy. The Co-operative Congress 
is the main controlling b^y orthe move¬ 
ment, but there is also a Cooperative Party, 
a political arm, and it h ibis Which is 
really tn the fifing line. 
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The Cf>-op party was aet up in 1917 ; 
but a few years later one of the biggsm 
Co-op societies (the Royal Arsenal) affili¬ 
ated itself directl^^ to the Labour party, and 
the Co-op politicians saw the writing on the 
wall. They signed an agreement with 
Labour, wbch surrendered ail effective 
independence. The Co-ops agreed not to 
put up candidates against Labour, and 
agreed that their own nominees would have 
to take their chance before , the normal con¬ 
stituency Labour selection conferences. 
Technic^ly, Co-op candidates are jointly 
adopted by the two parties, and they stand 
as “ Lab and Co-op.” Th^ Co-ops accept 
limits on the number of such c^didates. 
Before the last election they agreed that, 
apart from their (then) 19 sitting MPs, 
they would not put up more than another 
11 candidates, of whom one would be in a 
Conservative marginal with a majoriry of up 
to 3 , 000 , another two in the 3 , 000 - 5,000 
bracket, and the other eight would fight 
Tory majorities of over 5 , 000 . In fact, 
there were only 24 Lab-Co-op candidates, 
of whom 18 were elected, and four are now 
in the Government (Mr Darling, Mr 
Stonehousc, Mr Mabon and Mr Oram). 
It seems unlikely that they will now go to 
the barricades, but the worried Co-op 
managers would like to see a Hrtlc blond. 


BRITAIN AND CHINA 

Anglo-Chinese What ? 

I F Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper were in 
China today, he would be a prime target 
among the historians who are being pilloried 
for subversive anti-party articles. For 
seldom is anything published in Britain— 
much less in China—as outspokenly critical 
as the articles and speeches about China 
which Professor Trevor-Roper produced on 
his .return Irom. sm aU-expe^^tpaid trip 
.th^re la^ auiumn. The friers of China 
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who were so careless as to invite him on the 
trip coiild at first only rebuke him for his 
impoliteness, fiut then, two weeks ago, they 
ousted him feem the managing council of 
the Society for Anglo-Chinese Understand¬ 
ing and attacked him in a letter circulated 
to the society’s sponsors. Since this is 
En^nd, the professor replied not with a 
self^riticism, but with his resignation from 
Che society and a scathing condemnation of 
it as an ** uncritical organ of Chinese 
government propaganda.” 

The political nature of this avowedly 
apolitical society has been a matter of ques¬ 
tion since its founding a year ago, because 
of the strongly partisan pro-China attitudes 
of most of its active leaders and of its asso¬ 
ciated publications. At a meeting last week, 
the group proclaimed its neutrality again, 
but decided to hire a press officer to propa¬ 
gate “ the official Chinese view.” Professor 
Trevor-Roper, who has spent the last six 
months looking closely into the society’s 
operations, concludes that it has ** neither 
proper bureaucratic responsibility in its 
government nor proper democratic methods 
in its functioning.” But his most serious 
allegations arc the secrecy of its finance— 
“ most councillors (including the treasurers) 
do not know how three-quarters of the 
society’s funds arc raised ’’—and the 
mystery surrounding its relationship with 
the Chinese government. The other 200 
prominent figures who arc still listed as 
sponsors of the society would do well to 
check on these points before continuing to 
allow their names to serve as proof of its 
objectivity. 

CUBA 

Un^news 

D ogmatism about cither Dr Fidel 
Castro or the Central Intelligence 
Agency is singularly foolhardy. To be fool¬ 
hardy : it looks as if the fuss that has built 
up between Cuba and the United States is 
this week’s major non-event. There was 
violence all right, but it signifies a lot less 
than the Cubans a& saying it does. It all 
began on May 21st when a Cuban soldier 
was killed by American sentries at the 
Guantanamo naval base in south-east Cuba. 
This was followed two days later by a 
second incident at the base. On May 27th 
Dr Castro ordered a “ state of alert ”: in 
other words, general mobilisation. On 
May 29th, the Cubans intercepted a launch 
attempting to land on the island, killing 
several members of the crew: a couple of 
days later, a Cuban statement said that these 
counter-revolutionaries were on a mission to 
assassinate Dr Castro at the inspiration of 
the CIA. The landing of a second band of 
CIA saboteurs was announced as June ist. 
Washington has steadily countered or 
dismissed the various charges; Russians 
Tass news agency has wam^ the United 
States to stop its ** hostile action ” and has 
assured Cuba of the Soviet Union’s reliable 
friendship. On Wednesday President 
Podgomy said much the same, though these 


arc pretty routine sentiments. 

In the old days of active tension between 
the United States and Cuba<^that is before 
the whole affair exploded and died down in 
the missile crisis of 1962^11 was generally 
predicted that a crisis might be precipitated 
by an incident at Guantanamo. Bqt for a 
long time now the United States has had 
other things chan Cuba on its mind. It is 
inconceivable that Washington should at this 
point choose to start a furore with Moscow 
over Dr Castro. Presumably the Cubans 
exaggerated the dangers in order to inject a 
fresh dose of dynamism into their revolu¬ 
tion, test the efficiency of raobilisation-^and 
remind a neglectful world of their existence 
and their troubles. At least the Soviet 
Union rallied dutifully to the cause. 


BROADCASTING 

Beware of Bull 

governors and senior officials of the 
JL BBC have shown themselves, yet 
again^ to be pretty unaware of the time of 
day. Some of the governors are apparently 
objecting to a television documentary on 
bull-fighting, presumably on the ground 
that it actually shows it as a cruel sport 
rather than a native Spanish ballet. (The 
World Cup is, of course, very much OK.) 
If the bull-fighting is shown then some of 
the governors might resign, which would be 
a prime non-event. If it is not shown, some 
of the better documentary producers may 
go, which would be a yecy real aind sad turn 
of aflairs. But why in heaven’s name arc 
the governors messing around with indivi¬ 
dual programmes anyway? Cannot they 
trust the judgment of the director-general 
and his fellow executives ? Of course they 
cannot. This is where the BBC’s real 
troubles lie. 

At the same time as this storm comes yet 
another solemn affirmation that the BBC 
will not accept advertising, this time by the 
corporation’s secretary in the staff journal. 
Yet very many of the best people in 
BBC sound radio accept the inevitability 
of accepting advertising on the Light Pro¬ 
gramme. This is virtually indistinguish¬ 
able from one of the less with-it pirate 
radios in any case. And most of the junior 
ranks despair of any real changes until these 
arc forced on their superiors, eirher (as with 
television) by the onset of an official com¬ 
mercial opposition, or by the acceptance of 
advertising by the BBC itself. Either or 
both of these developments could be nearer 
than the BBC thinks. For, given the 
Government’s evident reluctance that the 
BBC licence fee should be raised, the 
corporation is going to have to make a 
painful decision soon about its finances. 
The tinkering with costs which it is doing 
at the moment is no solution to the problem. 
Even if there is a direct subsidy for the 
University of the Ak, that will not bail 
the corporation out in die age of 
communication satellites. 


THE WORLD’S raOR 

Shrinking Will to Help 

T he study on development in the United 
Nations World Economic Survey for 
1965, which was released on May jdxh, 
mol^s grim reading. It confirms the belief 
that the flow of capital from the industrial 
to the developing nations has been staghant 
since 1961. In that year western countries 
provided $8.1 billion and communist ones 
$i billion (excluding aid to Cuba), In 1^64 
the West provided $7.9 billion and the com¬ 
munists $1.2 billion, making the same total 
of $9.1 billion. The report adds the less 
well known bui still more serious fact that 
by 1964 the net outflow of interest 
and profit from the developing countries 
was absorbing more than half the net in¬ 
flow of grants and loans.” .Their public 
indebtedness rose from $9 billion in 1955 
to $33 billion in 1964. Inevitably, as the 
report points out, ” the amount of new, 
external, disposable purchasing power being 
made available to the developing countries 
has declined to a very low level.” 

Both the amounts and the terms of capital 
advanced are unsatisfactory. The World 
Bank has estimated that the poor could use¬ 
fully absorb some $3-4 billion more than 
the rich provide. This would incidentally 
raise the industrial countries’ contribution 
from the 0.65 per cent of their joint gross 
national product to which it fell in 1964 up 
to about the 1 per cent accepted as a target 
by the Organisation for Economic Co-opera-' 
tion and Development. The present situa¬ 
tion would also lead one to expect an effort 
to improve the terms of aid. According to 
the Devclopmem Assistance Committee of 
the OECD, the weighted average interest 
rate on official bilateral loans did fall from 
3.6 per cent in 1962 to 3.1 per cent in 1964. 


Striking for a Bargain 

A comparison with other industrial 
countries puts Britain's record of 
industrial unrest into perspecfWe. 
Only Sweden, Switzerland, Germany 
and the Benelux countries have done 
significantly better. 
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But the present trend is jp the oppo¬ 
site direction. During the last week, as 
our Washington corcespondent reports on 
page leAir, the Senite Fot^gn Relations 
Ommittee has been tryii^ to cuitOff the 
noses of the poor on aid in order to spite 
Resident Johnson^s face on Vietnam.; It 
has demanded that American loans to’"de¬ 
veloping countries (already carrying 2.5 per 
cent interest as a token of Congresa*! fioan- 
dal orthodoxy) should, after a ten-year 
grace period, carry the official United States 
Treasury loan rate, which is currently 4,25 
per oenr. Another straw in the wind is the 
suggestion made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr Henry Fowler, on May 27th, 
that countries with growing exchange re¬ 
serves (mostly in the common marker) ought 
to provide more aid. This is true enough. 
But this kind ^ exhortation is less likely 
to move these countries to do more than 
to pve the present defick' countries (and 
ptrtkttlarly America) an excuse for doing 
less. The aid policies of the world's second 
provider of development capital, France, 
also seem set on a downward course. Aid 
polktcs almost seem the barometer of the 
restored complacency of the rich countries, 
now bent on quarrelling with one another 
rather than meeting the underlying prob¬ 
lems of the day. 


THE CHURCHES 


Elders and Sisters 


W ise in their generation, the commis' 
sioners of rhe General Assembly of 
The Church of Scotland have at last admitted 
women as elders of the kirk. That is to say, 
women may be admitted; kirk sessions that 
do not embrace the idea can, of course, re¬ 
main masculine until doomsday. But since 
45 presbyteries have gone on the record in 
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Xavc^jr of women elders (17 still dissenting) 
a stea^ and useful recruitment to individual 
sessioiis am now be expected. Women have 
for so long been the backbene of the kirk, 
as of otlw churches, its most assiduous 
attenders and workers, that this belated rc- 
cof^ition may be considered no more than 
their due. The misogynists and conserva- 
li^s, however, had cli^ on for years. In 
the ciid the assembly had had enough: they 
were shouted down, in dme, for the mills 
of the kirk grind slowly, there are bound to 
be women ministers too. 

What the Anglican hierarchy thinks of 
this developmeDt, in termi of church union, 
remains to be seen. Those of both churches 
on both sides of the border who favour unity 
will at least be relieved that the assembly, 
on Monday, did defeat (by a very narrow 
majority) a motion that would have sus* 
pended talks there and then. But the 
minority's view should be regarded. There 
is a growing disillusionment in the kirk at 
whai is seen as Anglicanism's unnecessary 
refusal to accord proper recognition to the 
ministry and the communion of the Church 
of Scotland. Unless this changes, it seems 
increasingly probable that any future com- 
promise on union will be at ^e expense of 
a serious disruption of the kirk itself. While 
it is sensible tlut talks should continue they 
are unlikely to be productive so long as 
Anglicanism gives equal, or greater, pre¬ 
ference to ccumenicism with the Church 
of Rome. The kirk’s next talks are 10 be 
with the Scottish Episcopalians. Meanwhile 
successful conversations have continued 
wkh the Congregational Union and a basis 
plan of union may be ready next year. 

With the churches in Britain gingerly try¬ 
ing to dose thdr ranks. Dr Billy Graham 
has returned this week to preach his funda¬ 
mentalist message at Earl's Court. He has 
already received his accustomed measure of 
adulation and carping comment. Dr Graham 
is the most charismatic and accomplished 
of modern revivalists. Such men's gospel is 
invariably regarded as unhealthy and dan¬ 
gerous by the orthodox—and by the 
waspish. What Dr Graham's enemies have 
not realised is that he sounds all the more 
charitable the more waspish they are. 


HISTORICAL PAPERS 

Colonialism Unmasked 


E vekyone has illusions about what the 
exerdse of power is like, except those 
who have tried it. Pec^e in British depen¬ 
dencies used to imagine that govenunent 
was a smooth proems Bowing down from 
the great white king or queen in the 
portrait on the wall to dbe local district 
offioer. The bland language of white papers 
Md blue books perpeiuates the oorion. An 
imperialitCs " private letter dk diary leOs 
another story. Here he Often revods him¬ 
self as not in the least assured, and grophig 
for the right thing to do. This truer 
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historical, likeness is gradually bemg dis¬ 
closed by the two collDcttons ; of private 
papera—one on the British Commonwealth 
and one on filrltain in die Middle East—that 
are b^g made by the Oxford Univeisity 
Colonial Records Project and St Antony's 
College respectively. Both coUectioiis are 
open to scbolarj^ nrom everywhere in the 
world. 

The CRP collecdon reiecu the deep 
self-involvement and industry of old-time 
British administrators: their joumris often 
run into volumes. St Antony^ is cut- 
stai^g for new evidence about important 
events and is rich in Palestinian asi^s. A 
photostat copy of the typewritten Weiz- 
mann-Faisal agreement (J^uary 3, 19x9), 
with Faisal's signed codicil—*... if the 
slightest. . . alteration takes place ... the 
prment agreement will become null and 
void "—added in Arabic writing, is a great 
discovery. It reached St Ante’s in a 
bundle of miscellaneous photographs, and 
nobody knows where the originri is. Other 
manuscripts include the report of an 
American official observer in Cairo in 
December 1917. He writes somewhat 
despairingly that nobody among the British 
(he mentions Clayton by name) seemed to 
know what the Balfour declaration meant. 
An Australian general, Sir Harry Chauvel, 
provides our only impartial eyewitness 
account of rhe meeting in Damascus on 
October 3, 1Q18, between Allenby, Law¬ 
rence and Faisal; when Lawrence said he 
could not work with the French and had 
better go, “ the Chief said ‘ Yes, I think you 
had.' " There are plenty of other such 
records in the desks and boxrooms of 
owners who may not ]iayc realised jhow 
precious their papers may be to histonVos. 
The two collecting centres axe hoping that 
many more of them will make known what 
they have got. 
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INTERNATlONAt 

REPORT 



FROM A Si'liCIAL CX>RRI »Pl>Nni'NT 

Cerw de Pasco, Pfiru 

E veryuddy now 5ingfi the litany of land reform. In Latin 
America the singing is so lusty that one might believe the 
landless, wagelcss peasant-serf had had his day. Years of rhetoric 
and controversy have led at last to new land laws for most of the 
republics. Constitutions have been amended so that expropriated 
land can be pakl for in bonds instead of in cash. It looks like a 
break-through. Yet, despite their high-sounding preambles, the 
new agrarian reform laws have, in fact, been so cautiously written 
and so blunderingly executed as to have had little impact on an 
iniquitous land tenure system under which nearly two-thirds of 
farming land is in the hands of one per cent <if all landowners. 

The laws passed in Panama and Honduras, for instance, affect 
only a handful ot the large estates. Most of the new land reform 
agencies arc starved for funds to expropriate and redistribute 
properties. Yet S4ime toimer owners t»f large, under-productive 
haciendas have been so handsomely compensated as to appear like 
winners of the national lottery. A land reform commission 
sunamed i:if> the situation at the recent Buenos Aires meeting of the 
intcr-Atik^nCiin ea>nomic and social council when it reported: 
** from the pabt of view of land distribution, the projects realised 
have little significance and cover a small number of countries.’* 
Thf^ idea of agrarian reform has kindled such lyrical enthusiasm, 
cspec£i% among the young, as a symbol of social justice and 
naiiimal iredcmption that rnaii^ have not realised that this is one 


of the most Comdex enterprisi^s any ^bdety can undertake. So ihr 
the human, &iat|oia] gnd hiveaM have |»een 

entirely inadequate to thA Of tumlof Jaxidlw ^ into 

indep^ent farmers. 

Feasbm revolts and lanii invasions 
into ciiactiog the Jaws. Bui all too often th<^ laws have done 
Httlb for the peasant save give him unnegoti^bk title to the 
miserable patch of hilly, acidic, eroded soil that the landlord once 
assigned him in exchange for lao days un^id annual labour 
on the hacienda. This kind of land distribution .(now in full 
career in Peru)' multiplies the nnn^r of unecon^c, minuscule 
holdinga called mtdfundio. '' I believe mirdfundid ai^ much more 
dangerous than kn/undib (huge estates),’* Colombia's, president¬ 
elect, Sr Carlos Lleras Restrepo, said recently. ** These 
increasingly smalt properties [usually less than five acres] cannot 
maintain a family, and the problem, constantly aggravated by the 
divisions imposed by inheritance laws, is creating a class of 
‘ proletarian proprietors * vfith even lower incomes than the 
miserable .sugar cane cutters.” Indeed, most guerrilla outbreaks in 
Latin America over the past ten years have occurred in coffee- 
growing mmifundio areas: Cuba’s Sierra Maestra, Venezuela’s 
Andean foothills, Guatemala, Colombia and the eastern slopes of 
the Peruvian Andes. 

Peru's agrarian reform, two years old, has unwisely invested 
most of its scam resources in the Andean highlands, where land 
is scarce and poor but land hunger is very great. This article is 
being written from the 8oo,boo-acre Hacienda Algol^n (roughly the 
.size of Luxembourg) a tundra 14,000 feet above sea level 
bought by the government (with a $3 million commercial loan) 
after neighbouring Indian communities invaded the hacienda to 
reclaim communal lands allegedly stolen from them over the past 
50 years. There are ample virgin lands along the broad rim of 
the Amazon basin, but peasant invasions in the sierra,; and the lack 
of land to meet this immediate crisis, has forged context of 
Peru’s reform effort. It promises [ittlc economic benefit and a 
batallion of political troubles. j 

The right-wing Lima press is coxiducdng a fiujious crusade 
against the government’s operation of Hacienda Algdlan, accusing 
the organhacion nactomi de la reforma agraria (ONRA) of wild 
mismanagement. But OKRA’s problem is hot so much bad 
management as the failure of its agents to establish a trustful 
working relationship with the peasants. This {difficulty is 
encountered again and again in Latin America. Land reform 
institutes have been set up in most of the republics,;and institute 
jeeps manned by young agronomists in white sportshijrts are a new 
sight in many provincial towns. But they rarely visk- the country¬ 
side. In Peru, ONRA agronomists refuse to ride in rural buses 
because they are usually packed with Indians. In tte Dominican 
Republic's abortive 1963 land reform programme, | agronomists 
announced that it was beneath their dignity to hand out fertiliser 
to their peasant-clients. Too often agrarian reform agencies merely 
reflect the traditional class structure, with well-paid* agronomists 
and social workers aloof behind their desks, while, others, less 
educated but more zealous, perform the arduous legwork of sowing 
new teichniques among the peasant settktneiits., 

Nearly all the significant changes in the land tenure structure 
of Latin America were produced W violent or threatened action 
by the peasants themselves. In Bfflivia’s sweeping 1952 rcvolu- 
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ttoii, tbt Indian serfs chased the land<iwncrs from the haciendas 
and divided the lands, tools and animals among themselves; only 
later was an agrarian reform law decreed. In Gtiatemala in the 
early 1950s large haciendas were invaded by peamms at the 
urging of extremist agitators. Later much of this land was 
returned to the landowners, providing the chief political banner 
for the present communist guerrilla movement. Venezuela's i960 
land reforin law was scarcely passed when a tidal wave of hacienda 
invasions (first led by communist peasant organisers, then by the 
government's own Accioo Democratica party) brought chaos to the 
countryside. Under this terrible pressure we had to launch a 
huge and indiscriminate land giveaway programme," said one 
senior official. Acqion Democratica peasant leaders were given 
choice plots, and graft spread widely as uncultivated haciendas were 
expropriated at inflated prices. Though the Venezuelan govern¬ 
ment claims to have distributed land to 125,000 peasant families 
since i960, only 15 per cent of them have got the title to their 
land and most are still without financial or technical support. 

Latin America's classic agrarian revolution is still the victory 
of Mexico's peasant armies fifty years ago. After the revoluijoa 
many of the big estates were turned into communal holdings^ the 
^jidos. The peasant won his freedom, but production dropped 
sharply (as it did in Bolivia after its rcv^iition) and stayed low for 
many years. Mexico's agricultural misfortunes ended when the 
country invested heavily in big industrial plantations, enriched 
by large-scale irrigation and mechanisation schemes, which enabled 
it to export industrial fibres, f^ its cities and complement the 
social gains of the subsistence ejido system. There is a lesson 
here for Mexico's sister republics. 

Cuba, too, provides a lesson of sorts, even though the revolution’s 
farming economy has gone haywire. For all their organisational 
failures and their errors in assigning crop priorities, Cuba’s agri¬ 
cultural planners have always recognised the importance of invest¬ 
ment and of organising production in large units—often, in Cuba's 
case, too large. The Castro regime collectivised instead of par¬ 


celling out the nationalised haciendas. The Christian Democratic 
leaders of Chile's new agrarian refonn arc also keeping the expro¬ 
priated haciendas intact, and report increased production from a 
co-operative profit-sharing system. 

But in most cases where there has been effective land distribu¬ 
tion. the reform organisations have turned their iMtcrnalistic 
attention exclusively ro the small farmer. Their negative attitude 
towards large-scale agriculture ignores the obvious need for massive 
investment to modernise the under-productive big estates if food 
requirements arc to be met. In Chile, for example, two-thirds of 
all arable land lie fallow or in natural pasture, including 40 per 
cent of the country’s irrigated farmland. And while in the f«it 
30 years Chile's human population has doubled, the cow populatk^ 
has remained the same. In Latin America, hacienda ownership is 
considered more as an index of social prestige and as a hedge 
against inflation than as an enterprise to be exploited. 

Agricultural stagnation is aggravated by the Jack of invention 
and initiative in opening new lands. Population pressures are 
forcing peasants to migrate towardi the juis|^ frontier without 
benefit of cither land titles or the most rudimemary marketing 
facilities. Yet not one of the seven countries that border the 
Amazon basin has adopted any variant of the century-old United 
States Homestead Act, that effective and protective legal instru¬ 
ment for the family-farm settlement of the American west. One 
wOnders why more trans-continental roads are not ^iog built;^ 
with adjacent lands granted to the peasant workmen building them, 
rather as virgin farmlands were assigned to the railroads laying 
track across the North American continent. The huge American- 
financed development effort in the Bolivia^ Oriente has shown 
that migrating Andean peasants can be induced to settle and stay 
in the tropics—living much better than in the highlands—if aided 
by malaria control and construction of all-weather roads. For all 
the new land reform laws, the crisis of land-hungry men is deepen¬ 
ing. And spotty attempts at paternal social welfare programmes 
are not what is needed, 
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EUROPE 

Talk about 
east-west talks 

I N Brussels next wCbk the Nato ministerial 
council will learn more about the 
Danish idea of a high-level conference 
between east and west. On May 25th Den¬ 
mark's represenutive in the permanent 
Nato council, backed by Norway’s, tried the 
kka out on their ooUeagues. First reactions 
were generally not unfavourable. 

Mr Per Haekkerup, the Danish foreign 
minister, evidently has in mind the desir¬ 
ability of a Nato initiative that would be a 
response to, and would improve on, recent 
Russian proposals for an all-European con¬ 
ference. On March 29th Mr Brezhnev, 
addressing the party congress in Moscow, 
urged that an appropriate international 
conference ” should discuss “ Europran 
security,” current proposals about reducing 
both tension and armaments in Europe, 
and the improvement of relations ** between 
all European countries." On April 27th 
Mr Gromyko raised the idea during his 
press conference in Rome. On May 17th ic 


recurred in the Soviet note replying to the 
** peace plan " message that the west Ger¬ 
man government bad sent to most other 
governments on March 25th. In that note it 
was defined as ** an appropriate conference 
of European states " for discussions on an 
aU-European basis." 

Several odd things have marked Russia's 
handling of this theme. Mr Brezhnev 
almost buried it at the end of a list of 
familiar demands—relating to Vietnam, 
nudear proliferation and tests, and so on— 
which occulted halfway through a five-hour 
speech. In the 3,000-word note of May 
17th, it got only two sentences and was 
placed sixth in a list of eight points. There 
has been hardly any em|Siasis on the con¬ 
ference project in Soviet newspapers and 
broadcasts, and this playittf down has 
seemed deliberate. Nor has there been any 
loud chorus of support from east European 
capitals, although Moscow claims that the 
proposal reflects the common view of the 
socialist countries of Europe." 

This quietist treatnirat contrasts strik¬ 
ingly with the way Russia bandied the same 
theme twelve years ago, when Mr Molotov 
was still in charge of its diplomacy. Dur¬ 
ing 19549 as the western governments made 
their way towards the Pans agreement^ and 
even after those agreements had been s^pied 
in October. Moscow i^ised ks voice loud 


and long in demanding an oii-Eurupean 
conference ” to discuss the drift treaty on 
** all-European security " that Mr Molotov 
had produced at the four-power Berlin 
meeting in January. 

There was nothing subtle about this vaifi 
bid to turn the western allies away from 
their pursuit of western unity. Mr Molotov 
simply offered them a “ European serarity " 
formula that meant openly scrapping the 
Atlantic alliance, evicting American foroea 
from Europe (and British troops from Ger¬ 
many), recognising the east German govem- 
ment—and that, while theoretically banntog 
the rearmament of west Germany, in prac¬ 
tice meant freeing it from the restraints 
embodied in its membership of the western 
alliance system. 

Mr Brezhnev, immediately after suggest¬ 
ing an all-European conference to discuss 
European security, added: " Such are our 
proposals. Many of them have been pul 
rorward before." Could he have been recali- 
mg 1954 ? Certainly Mr Molotov, in his 
limbo, must hive noted sardonically how 
many elements from his own signally unsuc¬ 
cessful diplomacy reappear in Moscow’s 
current line. In ks note of May 17th, the 
Conference on European security was listed 
alongside such other weU-wom proposals 
as me scrapping of Nato, the withdrawal* 
of American forces from Europe and allied 
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forces from west Gcrmiiny, the recog¬ 
nition not only of east Germany bat also of 
west Berlin as a separate “ political entity ” 
in “ a peaceful Genmn settlement.” If the 
note seemed oddly cool about one klca once 
dear to Moscow, that European "‘'states 
should rennunre the use of force against 
each other, this was evidently because 
Bonn has now stolen that bit of Mr 
Molotov's old trousers. 

In one respea, Mr Brezhnev and Mr 
Gromyko seem even less realistic today than 
was Mr Molotov in 1954. At least he saw 
the futility of trying to exclude the United 
States from a conference on European 
security. (He was also, unlike them, able 
to envisage China as a participant.) The 
Russian statements of 1966 have, so far, 
explicitly proposed that only European 
states should .confer about '‘their common 
task.” Mr Gromyko emphasised in Rome 
that this meant excluding the Americans— 
although later, in the note to Bonn, he ex¬ 
pressed outrage at the German idea of 
reductions of nuclear arms throughout “ all 
of Europe ” ; in that context, it was “ in¬ 
conceivable” to exclude America. The 
Soviet Union, for its part, is European, this 
year; last November tho collapse of the 
projected Afro-Asian summit freed it from 
the need to insist that it was Asian, a claim 
it had strenuoLislv upheld, to Gduna's indig¬ 
nation, for three years. 

Europe must “ think cominenially ”: that 
is Moscow's new tw:ssaRc—new, at least, 
in the sense of revival after twelve years. 
Europeans, says Moscow radio, must 
escape from an association wilh America 
that may drag them into “ adventures ” in 
Vietnam and elsewhere. (1'hc only Euro¬ 
peans militarily involved in Vietnam, how¬ 
ever, seem to be the crews manning 
Russian missiles.) More pointedly, the 
Russians stress in this context their approval 
of the views about German frontiers and 
German access to nuclear arms expressed 
by (veneral de Gaulle. His visir to Kussi.i 
ihis month, it is l>eing said, might produce 
a joint Eranco-Soviet call for a pan Euro¬ 
pean conference, without America. 

Such a C. 1 II would evidently get a dusty 
answe.r; apart from the Erench, all other 
members of the Atlantic alliance appear to 
have indicated already that the Americans 
must be in on any conference about Euro¬ 
pean security that th^^y would consider 
attending. ()n 1 y if the Russrans yield on 
ibis ob\’ions point can their talk about a 
confeu'nce be taken as serious. If they do 
yield, there may yet be an opportunity to 
test I he alliance's value as something more 
I ban a purely defensive system ; as some¬ 
thing that might still, despite us present 
troubles, give its members a useful basis 
for negotiating with Russia. Thar aspect of 
it was emphasised by I^osrd Chalfont in a 
speech oh May And Mr Dean Rusk, 
at his pre-Bnagds press pnfcrcncc in 
Washingt.m oneway zyih, defined Nato’s 
three objectives as dcfcncevrdetcrrcnce, and 
preservation of the “ifihity n£ action neces¬ 
sary to the settlement of the great problems 
thar still divide east and wesf/* 
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I N his speech to the Czechoslovak party 
congress in Prague on Tuesday, Mr 
Brezhnev argued strongly in favour of 
closer political and military co-operation by 
the socialist countries. Although no 
mention was made of the Rumanians, their 
reluctance to accept any tightening up of 
the Warsaw Pact organisation must have 
been very much in the minds of both the 
speaker and his audience. But the Russians 
may find it hard to maintain their restraint. 
I'he Rumanians arc becoming increasingly 
venturesome in raising issues—-or broadly 
hinting at them—which are calculated to 
underline Rumanian independence, increase 
the regime's popularity at home—and 
incidentally infuriate the Russians. 

Mr Ceausescu has recently been remark¬ 
ably hold in his references, veiled but un¬ 
mistakable, TO his country’s territorial 
claims on Russia—Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina. Throughout most of the 19th 
century ^Bessarabia was bandied about 
between Russia and Turkey. It remained 
in Russian hands from 1878 until 1917 
when the Bessarabian assembly opted for 
union with Rumania. At that time just over 
halt the population was Rumanian, and less 
than a quarter Ukrainian or Russian. In 
1940 Stalin, backed by the Germans, forced 
King Carol 10 hand back Bessarabia. The 
Russians also seized northern Bukovina, not 
on ethnic grounils, but as compensation for 
the Rumanian occupation ” of Bessarabia 
between the wars. Molotov himself roughly 
sketched the new Rumanian frontier on a 
map; his thick pencil slipped several 
rimes—always to the benefit of the Russians. 
This is the frontier that was confirmed by 
the peace treaty in 1947. 

In the speech he made on May yth, in 
celebration of the 45tb anniversary of the 
Rumanian Communist party, Mr Ceausescu 
referred bitterly to the Vienrta Diktat of 
August 1940, which forced Rumania to 
band over northern Transylvania to Hun¬ 
gary. That wrong (in Rumanian eyes) was 
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righted at the end of the war. Mr Ceau¬ 
sescu did not go on to refer to the Russian 
annexation of Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina which took place about the same 
time. No doubt he assumed that his audi¬ 
ence would think of it for themselves— 
and remember that that wrong has not yet 
been put right. 

Two weeks later Mr Ceausescu led a 
distinguished government delegation on a 
speech-making stump through Moldavia. 
His speeches were studded with references 
to the Rumanian national heroes: to 
Stephen the Great, the 15th century 
Moldavian ruler who battled indomitably 
against the Turks and was given the title 
" athlete of Christ ” by the pope; to Michael 
the Brave, the i6th centu^ Wallachian 
prince who made the last stand against the 
Turks; to Prince Alexander Cuza, who was 
elected the first prince of a united Rumania 
in 1859 ; and so on. Mr Ceausescu was 
clearly trying to establish his party's claim 
to be a wo^y successor to these heroes. 
Significantly, for this attempt to identify 
the party with Rumanian national feeling, 
he chose to tour the region bordering on 
Rumania's frontier with Bessarabia. 

Presumably Mr Ceausescu and his col¬ 
leagues will not try to push their luck too 
far. They must know they have no chance 
at all of getting Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina back and they would surely have 
to be very swollen with conceit to make 
their claims to these territories much more 
explicit. They may however be prepared 
to risk annoying the Russians in order to 
win popularity at home. 

Much has changed since 1954 when the 
Rumanian national communist, Lucretiu 
Patrascanu, was denounced (and executed) 
for his “ anti-marxist nationalist-chauvinist 
attitude.” Even Mr Gheorghiu-Dej allowed 
the Rumanian Academy to publish a booklet 
containing some hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts in which Marx sharply criti¬ 
cised the Russian occupation of Bessarabia 
in the xgth century. (For once Marx was 
a best-seller in Rumania—the booklet was 
sold out almost overnight.) Since Mr 
Ceausescu took over just over a year ago, 
the regime has increasingly taken cveiy 
opp>oitunity to beat the nationalist drum 
and identify itself with Rumania's past. In 
January far more notice was taken of the 
107th anniversary of the union of Wallachia 
and Moldavia than had been given to the 
actual centenary. 

In March, the 25th anniversary of the 
death of Nicolae Titulescu, the Rumanian 
foreign minister who was a staunch 
opponent of Hitler and Mussolini in the 
1930s, was widely celebrated; in com¬ 
memorative articles he was es{^cially 
praised for his patriotism and his insistence 
on maintaining the national and territorial 
integrity of all states. For these virtues the 
Rumanian communists are prepared to 
overlook his “ bourgeois ideological limira- 
lions.” Presumably they hope that if they 
can acquire the same virtues, the Rumanian 
people will become reconciled to their 
ideological limitations. 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY MOTOIMPORT 

Diesel engines from Poland, of 5 to 350 HP, are being used 
successfully for powering up-to-date building machinery, 
road building and agricultural machines; tractors, electric 
power aggregates, pumping and drilling plant; railway 
locomotives and sea-going vessels. 

The high standard of design, excellent performance and 
reliability in any condition imaginable of Polish diesd engines 
Tnust be put down to long experience and deep research 
work. The engines are fitted out with a fuel system that has 
been developed and produced in Poland following the 
Friedmann-Mayer formula. 



(Ph9i» M MpfifOflfiM iqtum to Mrcito Hmm m winch ywi cm interested. Full YOUR REMARKS: 

MomMlon wu btuMH toon u potsMj: 

DIESEL ENGINES FOR:- 

□ Building Machinery 

□ Road Building 

□ Farming 

□ Electric Power Aggregates 

□ Pumping and Drilling 

□ Re^lWay Locomotives 

□ Ships 
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Gaullism's uncertain 
trumpet 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

T he question which keeps French pditicians awake at nights 
is whether the election for the National Assembly due next 
autumn or spring can end General de Gaulle’s docile majoricy and 
dilute the personal character of his rule. Since M. Lecanuet 
managed to get nearly i6 per cent of the right-wing vote against 
General de Gaulle in person in the presidential elections last 
December, might not he and his friends do still better in the next 
round against that pale reflection of the general’s glory, the UNR 
party (Union pour k NouvelU Republique)} 
llie gaullist parliamentary victory in 1962 was not the result of a 
swing from left to right, for the left lost its majority in 1958. 
It was won at the expense of the parties of the right and centre 
which are now trying to regroup under the European and Atlantic 
banner of M. Lecanuet. M. Lecanuet is therefore in a key position. 

Gaullist worry about M. Lecanuet has been reduced by 
his difficulties since December in forming a new party. Though 
the movement launched by the senator from Normandy is called the 
Centre dhnocraie, it has been cut off from potential allies on the 
centre-left by the way in which Radicals and Socialists added their 
votes to communist ones for M. Mitterrand last December. The 
Christian Democrat M. Lecanuet could not make his voters follow 
suit and has been left alone with his own party, the Mouuement 
r^puhlicain populaire, and its conservative allies. Neverthdess, he 
is tapping rich sources of gaullist votes and the UNR cannot be 
too careful. 

Two points stood out in M. Lecanuet’s effective presidential cam¬ 
paign. One was the insistence on the age of General de Gaulle and 
the inevitability of change in the near future: M. Lecanuet pro¬ 
mised Frenchmen playing for safety a more liberal version of the 
existing regime. The other was the rejection of new and adven¬ 
turous departures in foreign affairs; he focused his campaign on a 
united Europe as the provider of both power and prosperity, par¬ 
ticularly prosperity in rural areas. The government is now trying 
to parry these arguments. 

It has signed a European compromise in Luxemburg and made 
substantial economic concessions at home to the farmers^ The 
Nato crisis, precipitated by the general, does not mend matters with 
Lecanuet voters. *l^e arguments that Nato is not the same thing 
as the Atlantic alliance and that there is no question oi a reversal 
of alliances are designed to reassure them. Also, a reform of 
the electoral law could squeeze out Lecanuet men who come in 
third on the first ballot and prevent them from setting the gaullist 
vote on the second ballot (see the article in The Economist of 
May 2i8t, page 810). 

The gaullists even have a strategy to stop Lecanuet men from 
doing better chan their candidates at the first ballot. In m i t gi n al 
constituencies, they hope that non-gaullist but sympathetic 
wing groups will draw voters away from the Lecanuet flag. Mde 
of place among these should go to M. Giscard d’Estaing and hia 
R 4 publicains indipendants^ who cap much the same electorate as 
M. Lecanuet. The giscardiens are a splinter party who left thdr 
old group, the Independents (whose bri^t star was M. Antoine 
Pinay), in 1962 when the majority broke with General de Gaulle. 
Though M. Giscard d’Estaing is no longer the GeneraPs finance 
minister, he still believes the gaullists are unbeatable while the 
general is in power and that the best way to step into his shoes is 
to operate from within the government coalition. M. Giscard 
d’Estaing is a threat to all other would-be leaders of the right. 




M. Lecanuet ^ ^ 

M. Lecanuet and his friends have already begfin' to accuse th^ 
giscardiens of running with the hare and the hounds. 

General de Gaulle’s own lieutenants fear M. Giscard d’Estaing 
as a potential rival even more perhaps than they fear M. Lecamiet: 
The general is mainly concerned with a docile parliament from 
1967 to 1970. But M. Pompidou or M. Debr^ have also to think 
of the aftermath. M. Giscard d’Estaing should not, therefore, be 
allowed to move into too strong an electoral position. Bargaining 
has begun on the selections in the constituencies and General dc 
Gaulle himself will have to arbitrate. 

Busy with this flank, however, gaullist strategists do not forget 
that their main opponent is on the left, A spectre is haunting 
France, the spectre of the popular front, but few of the haunted 
really remember what the ghost looked like when it was a reality 
in the very different circumstances of 1936. The current pre¬ 
occupation with the front populaire has little to do with that past. 
It is simply the consequence of the gradual rc-emergence of the 
French Communists from the political ghetto in which they were 
confined after 1947. 

The slow re-emergence of the Communists into the political 
game has many causes, some of them related to the changing inter¬ 
national situation. But the main reason, paradoxical though this 
may sound, is probably the success of gauilism itself. The turning 
point may wril have come between the two ballots of the parlia¬ 
mentary elecdona of 1962 when M. MoUet carried his Socialists, 
with the Radicals in tow, into a hurried alliance with the Com¬ 
munists, to stop the UNR winning an unprecedented absolute 
majority, in the National Assembly. M. Mollet was previously one 
ai the pillars of the ** third force ” coalition, ranging from the 
Socialist! to M. Rinay’s conservative Independents, which had ruled 
the Pourih jRepublic, and his anti-communist repuution was second 
to none. pectoral change of front marked the beginning of a 
new mood. 

Similar calmilations, based on the attitude of the electorate, 
jexptain vAy bt ZSfefferre’s attempt in 1965 to build a large federa¬ 
tes extending well to the right of centre was stillbom and why 
M. Mitterrand decided to seek the baching of an alliance on the 
lines of the popular front. Considering the <^ds, his performance in 
the presidentiri election was a success. He did not get the same 
proportion of the presidential poll as his backers (Radicals, Socialists 
and Communists) had achieved in the parliamentary election of 
1962. But he got as many votes, and this relative success may have 
a bearing on current decisions. 

All this is a far cry from the popular front. M. Mitterrand is 
now the head of the FSdiration dimocrate et sociaUste in which 
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he is trying to merge Radicals^^Socialists and members of leftish 
political dubi The ttansfonnadcai of this federation into a party 
looks like beiog a painful process. For the moment, the federation, 
which is determined to have its own candidates in aU constituencies 
for the first ballot, has not yet inade<^S[,it8 mind with whom it will 
make deals for the second. A Socialist like M. Defferre would still 
prefer electoral arrangements with M. Lecanuet^s followers despite 
rumblings from the Cunmunists. 

The government can also stress issues like Nato which divide 
the left-wing oppmition. This is one point on which the Com- 
ivunists, for all their conciliatory mood, cannot come to terms with 
their potential partners. Internal elecmal considerations may still 
prove stronger than nuipr divergences on foreign polky, but the 


left, at this stage, seems to be in too much disarray to recover die 
majority it won, for the last rime, ten years ago at the elections of 
1956. Some analysts think that it will not recover its lost legions 
so long as General de Gaulle remains at the helm. It can hardly 
win them back until it proves that it has a policy and the means 
for carrying it out. 

So no one seems to be in a winning position for the coming 
electoral battle. The government must try to gain a safe majority 
once again. The Centre democrate of M. Lecanuet must attempt 
to win enough scats to become indispensable in any coalition. The 
left must still make up its mind on which front it wants to fight. 
But whatever the tactical questions, the strategic issue is clear. 
What is at stake is the survival of gaullism until the 19706. 


VERDUN 

Restrained 

rhetoric 

G eneral de gaulle's speech at the cele¬ 
brations of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the battle of Verdun held on May 28th and 
29tfa was one of his best performances. It 
was not one of his major rhetorical efforts 
and so did not suffer from his major faults: 
it was one of those near-perfect minor works 
by a flawed great master which may wear 
better than his more pretentious efforts. 
It was as well turned, aesthetically and 
politically, as anything he has done, and 
included a masterlv summaty of the battle. 
His sense of intellectual dignity, and his 
feeling for a tragic as well as a glorious 
drama in which he took part, restrained him 
from indulging in the Corneillean (if not 
Hugoesque) rhodomontadc that would have 
been de rigueur in the interwar period. 

The general had one tough political prob¬ 
lem to skirt: would he or would he not 
rehabilitate Marshal P6tain (as the petainists 
identified with, or reinforced by, supporters 
of VAlgerie franfaise have been demanding) 
and announce the transfer of his ashes to 
the fort of Douaumont, the centre of the 
great battle ? He sidestepped that one by 
pointing out that ''our wise and age-old 
tradition limits the use of military ceme¬ 
teries to combatants killed on the field of 
battle.** But he also praised the P^tain of 
Verdun with unprecedented warmth for his 
“ gifts as a leader.” He described those 
gifts in phrases, charge with reminiscences 
of his own early essay on prestige in “ The 
Edge of the Sword”: 

The essential traits of the military art are 
foresight, a methodical approach and good 
organisation, followed, wj^cn the fight is 
once engaged and brings in its train the 
normal quo^a of sudden alarms and con¬ 
fusing imprNkions, by a silent serenity of 
demeanour, untouched by failure or false 
hopes. 

Such prai^ has nor satisfied militant 
petainists the marshaPs defence 

lawyer, Maitr6 Isqrni, but it goes far to bury 


the hatchet between the victor of Verdun 
and General de Gaulle, his erstwhile 
prot^gd. 

For the rest^ the mdst significant aspect 
of the Verdun celebrations was their re¬ 
straint. Only 20,000 people came of the 
500,000 expected by the government. Le 
Monde criticised the ” aura of warlike 
ritual ” the government had tried to conjure 
up around the first battle of attrition of 
the industrial era,” giving a spurious attrac¬ 
tion to ” appalling butchery.” Yet the 
mood seems to have infected General de 
Gaulle himself, epitome of contemporary 
French chauvinism though he may be. His 
main underlying theme was the need for 
peace ; nationalism came second. 

He was as generous in his references to 
the martial virtues of the Germans and even 
to the Americans as he was to Marshal 
P6tain. He praised the Americans almost 
gratuitously for an offensive launched to the 
north of Verdun in 1918. He spoke of 
Germans as the ” complement ” of the 
French in building a Europe ” which will 
become the principal guide of a world dedi¬ 
cated to the pursuit of progress.” Are these 
friendly references designed to display his 
own serenity of spirit untouched by the pos¬ 
sible failures and false hopes of the current 



Nato crisis ? They are almost certainly 
meant to give French voters, before the 
general elections next autumn or spring, 
the impression that all is under control, and 
that whatever is happening to Nato 
America remains an ally and Europe is on 
the march. 

But this does not really touch the feding 
for the suffering of war and the ambitions 
for peace which underlay the speech. These 
came out even in the grandiloquence of the 
general’s view of France as the paragon of 
peace: “ Our country, having achieved what 
it has achieved, suffered what it has suffered, 
sacrificed what it has sacrificed, here, every¬ 
where and always, for the freedom of the 
world, has a right to the trust of others.” 
The vision of France as the spiritual heart 
of modern civilisation is perhaps the core 
of modern French nationalism. Even the 
glories of Verdun, the last great triumph of 
French arms, but bought at what a price, 
no longer have any real place in it. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

No more 
subjectivism 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PRAGUE 

T he major issue before the 13th congress 
of the Czechoslovak Communist party, 
which opened in Prague on Tuesday, is the 
present state and future development of the 
national economy. Both President Novotny 
and Mr Brezhnev, who led the Soviet dele¬ 
gation, made the point that the recent 23rd 
party congress in Moseq^w was also con¬ 
cerned with economic matters. The differ¬ 
ence, which was not mentioned but which 
must strike the observer, is that whereas in 
Moscow economic matters were discussed 
within the framework of a definite five-year 
plan for 1966-70, Mr Novotny frankly 
admitted that although much work had been 
done on the fourth Czechoslovak plan, for 
1966-70, a ‘‘ fully balanced plan ” could not 
be presented to ibe congress. 
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new skills for old in the North East 




Albert Bolton, who^e case history is on file 
below, is typical of the men now enjoying 
well-earned prosperity in the new North East. 
Loyal, dependable men who have learned 
new skills through which to express their 
proud tradition of craftsmanship and ability. 

Hundreds of men are being re-trained to serve 
the many kinds of new industry now thriving 
in the North East. There are three Ministry of 
Labour training centres and a fourth to be 
opened shortly. Companies wishing to train 
their own staff also qualify for generous grants. 

The proven skill and adaptability of this labour 
force is only one reason for the rapid growth 


and development of the North East. There are 
many others. Good factory sites are available, 
with substantial Government grants to develop 
them, and transport and communications 
are excellent. 

People enjoy life, too. Coastline and country¬ 
side are beautiful, unspoilt and within easy 
reach on good open roads. Leisure opportunities 
- sporting and cultural - are exceptional. 

For further information ask your secretary 
to write to 

The North East Development Council 
20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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Mr Novotny gave two reasons for the 
failure to produce a plan. First was the 
present disequilibrium in the national 
economy; presumably he was referring to 
the lag in agriculture and the breakdown 
in supply-and-demand relationships. The 
second reason was that, as a result of the 
old management system and inadequate 
knowledge of the general state of the 
economy, enterprises, regional committees 
and ministries had imposed too heavy de¬ 
mands on the country's national resources 
Mr Novotny did sketch some proposed plan 
targets. Personal consumption, it is 
assumed (his words), will rise by 17-18 per 
cent in comparison with 1965, based upon 
a national income rise of 22-24 cent. 
Net industrial output is expected to grow 
by 28-30 per cent. A five-day 40-hour 
working week for miners and other grades 
of heavy manual labourers, and a 42-hour 
week for other occupations, is envisaged. 
There are also to be fundamental structural 
changes, involving investment in the 
engineering and building industries, as a 
result of the doubling of Russian oil sup¬ 
plies, 10 10 million tons, by 1970. 

Mr Novotny’s strictures on the past 
system, and his hesitant discussion of the 
plan, emphasise the importance for the 
future of the Czechoslovak economy of the 
new economic management system which, 
it is now expected, will be introduced in full 
on January 1st. The emphasis under the 
new system will be on a “ socialist market ” 
—a market economy within the framework 
of public ownership—and on increasing the 
rights of enterprises to determine their out¬ 
put by contractual supply-demand relation¬ 
ships and to provide for much of their own 
investment. Mr Novotny, who, it is 
rumoured, has been an opponent of the 
economic reform, spent a good deal of time 
in his speech describing the new system, 
and explaining the need for it. At the 
same time he emphasised that the increased 
rights of management should not be inter¬ 
preted as relinquishing party control over 
the economy. 

Whether Mr Nov«tny was a willing con¬ 
vert or not, the fact is that powerful voices 
have been raised in favour of a full reform. 
In an article published a few days before 
the congress Mr Lubomir Strogal, a party 
secretary and chairman of the agricultural 
commission, called for an end to subjec¬ 
tivism and decision-taking at the centre. 
He also called for the creation of a “ social¬ 
ist market ” in agriculture; this was pre¬ 
sumably intended to influence the agricul¬ 
tural resolution adopted by the congress. 
Above all, Mr Josef Lenart, the able young 
prime minister (who, incidentally, has spent 
a good deal of time at the international com¬ 
puter exhibition here), has declared himself 
a committed champion of the reform and 
in particular of the need for enterprises to 
decide about their own investment. He also 
seems to be prepared to face the political 
consequences. The going will be hard,” 
he wrote in an article a few days ago, “ but 
there is no other way.” 
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PERSIAN GULF 

What's in a 
name? 



BV OL-a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


O NE of the very rare attempts at regional 
CO - operation by the quarrelsome 
gulf states was when they nearly decided 
on a common currency. Alas for unity; 
since they decided to call it “ Arabian 
Gulf ” currency, their British advisers, 
quivering before the threatened wrath of 
Iran, had to beg them to forget the whole 
idea. The Iranian government’s extreme 
cctchiness when anybody calls the Persian 
Gulf by any other name reflects a pro¬ 
prietorial attitude that has yet to be put 
to the test. The Shah is categorical about 
it. His country’s interest is to maintain the 
free flow of oil, free shipping and free 
commerce in the gulf; hence he will not 
take any chance to let fate decide its 
future.” In other words, one of the reasons 
why Iran spends such a lot of money on 
its armed services is against the feared 
day when President Nasser tries to install 
“regimes obedient to Cairo” in one of 
the states or sheikhdoms on the shores of the 
gulf. What precisely Iran would do if this 
should happen is an enigma behind the 
Shah’s dark glasses. 

Your correspondent has yet to meet an 
Arab who would thank the Shah for his 
“ protective ” attitude. Iran has kept an 
option of sorts open on the Arab side of 
the gulf by never abandoning (though not 
pressing) its territorial claim to Bahrain 
based on Iranian occupation of the islands 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But active Iranian intervention in Bahrain 
or elsewhere would bring down the whole 
frail scaffolding of peace in the area. 
Indeed, one of the reasons why it is proving 
so hard for monarchical Arab regimes to 
identify themselves with King Faisal’s 
Islamic solidarity movement is that the 
Saudi Arabian king first tried out his ideas 
on the Shah—an open foe of President 
Nasser’s, a friend of Israel’s, and a heretical 
Shiite to boot. 

There are large Iranian minorities in 
most of the richer gulf states—larger than 
the official statistics say since many of these 
immigrants slip unannounced across the 
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gulf by dhow. Arabs from beyond the 
.peninsula complain with reason tl^t it is 
simpler for Iranis to get into, say, Bahrain 
than it is for them. They see a British 
political hand in this, and they may be 
right. It is difficult to contest the charge 
that the British are trying to insulate the 
area from the Arab mainstream ; British 
authorities themselves say that one of the 
principal reasons from removing the ruler 
of the minuscule state of Sharjah earlier 
this year was that he had offered a toehold 
to the Arab League (another reason was 
that he was a bad hat anywav). But Iranian 
immigrants, many of them building 
labourers, both skilled and unskilled, are 
also welcome for the simple fact that they 
work harder than most. There is no 
evidence that they, any more than the other 
minority groups living in the gulf states, 
are interested in anything more sinister 
than in making a better Uving than they 
can at home. 

The meekness of most of the foreigners 
squeezing a little something for themselves 
out of the oil states made the Kuwaiti 
prime minister’s tirade against them last 
month sound a little curious. One of the 
pinpointed aims behind Sheikh jaber’s 
statement was to close down a weekly 
periodical, wTitten by non-Kuwaiti jour¬ 
nalists, which was being too rude about 
“ imperialist ” misdeeds for the regime’s 
convenience. But this seems to be one of 
the exceptions to prove a rule of general 
good conduct and loyalty to the foster 
society. The complaints that one hears 
from time to time about Egyptian teachers, 
without whom the brave new secondary 
schools of the gulf would quietly fold up, 
concern their standard of teaching, not 
their extra-curricular preaching. It is hard 
to find Arab expatriates in these well-off 
but provincial little states doing anything 
more subversive than yawning all the way 
to the bank. 

In fact Sheikh Jaber was reading his riot 
act as much to native-born Kuwaitis (a 
minority of 47 per cent in their own 
country) as to the Arab expatriate groups. 
He wanted to bolster his own position in 
the divided ruling family: a sign of his 
success w^as the announcement last Tuesday 
that he had been confirmed as crown 
prince. He was also tightening the guide¬ 
lines betwceil which this prosperous 
village community parades as a fully- 
fledged nation. Kuwait can reasonably 
congratulate itself on the extent to which 
it is now accepted as an independent 
country (though this independence, in the 
Shah’s stylish metaphor, “is not a pillow 
wc can sleep comfortably on ”). However, 
given the precariousness of Kuw^ait’s posi¬ 
tion—^too much money chasing too few 
people-^the rationing of dissent may be a 
sensible precaution, 

Kuwaitis no longer feel threatened by 
Iraq. But some observers detected a 
certain unease in the days immediately 
following President Arefs sudden death in 
an air crash; people were relieved when 
the succession issue was settled peaceably. 
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Certainly the Kuwaiti govemmcnt is 
fcsolved to struggle to mainuihi |;ood terms 
with ^pt for the sake of Cairo^ influence 
on Baghdad. 

It is questionable how much goodwill 
the ruler of Kuwait managed to Spread on 
his speedy seven-day trip last month to 
Bahrain, Qatar and the Trucial states. The 
idea of a link between Kuwait and the 
other gulf states is not one that awakens 
much response '*cven if Kuwait were crazy 
enough to touch its inflammatory southern 
neighbours. The other states tend to com¬ 
pound envy for Kuwait’s greater wealth 
with cynicism about its independence and 
its democracy. Bahrainis, with their long 
history as a settled community, have ^ 
aristocratic habit of talking about Kuwaitis 
as undeserving parvenus. In (^tar, the 
ruling family is too busy spending rather 
more than half the state’s revenue on itself 
to look far beyond its own immediaic 
security. In Abu Dhabi, Sheikh Shakhbut 


KOREA 

Finns of the 
Far East 

BY A SPHc:iAL CORRBSPUNDkiNT 

E ver since the partitioning of Korea into 
north and south, many people have 
been inclined to regard the Republic of 
Korea as one of those curious g^olitical 
irrelevancies made ^sible and k^ alive 
sdcly by the strategic needs of the United 
States. This attitude has been especi¬ 
ally noticeable among the nonaligned 
countries of Asia who have treated South 
Korea with the same lofty disdain that they 
tend to show towards Formosa and Israel. 
Since their neutralism has always leaned to 
one side, some of these countries, sudi as 
Ceylon when ruled by Mrs Bandaranaike, 
have even given diplomatic recognition to 
Pyongyang and not to Seoul, although the 
south is home for 28 million Koreans and 
the north for only t2 million. One of the 
factors that deepened this impression of 
South Korea was the unpopular regime of 
Syngman Khce. Mr Rhee was looked upon 
as just another of those reactionary old men 
imposed on the Korean people by Mr John 
Foster Dulles and buttressed by die Central 
Intelligence Agency. But many changes 
have taken place since the students threw 
the old man out. 

Ft>r the first time in 13 years, the South 
Koreans are deliberately beginning to make 
themselves felt in the rest of the world, 
particularly in Asia. By dint of patient 
diplomacy the Republic of Korea has suc¬ 
ceeded in securing recognition from ^9 
countries as against the 21 for North Korea. 
Seoul*s missions abroad, through diplomacy 
and propaganda, emffliasise not only the 
political integrity of South Korea but also 
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squats unhappily on a mountain of Oil 
money. And Dubai, perhaps the most 
cheerful of the lot though without any oUj 
is in the middle of a floe, n^Tiou$ bohm 
based on gold smuggling. 

So has the Shah a point in thinkii^ that 
here are ripe plums for President Nasser’s 
subversive plucking ? The British govern¬ 
ment goes akmg with him in believing that 
the future of the gulf, and the gulfs oil, 
should not be left to chance: &nce the 
thin red line of troops and neo-administra- 
tors. But his suggestion that Iran might 
one day feel impelled to intervene is a 
different matter altogether. After all, King 
Faisal, more discreet than the Shah, rules 
the only country that at present seems at 
all likely to take over from Britain as 
custodian—welcome or unwelcome as this 
might be. F/dm the Arabian shore of the 
gulf, Iran appears alien, even hrelevant. 
Yet, to avoid an Iranian fuss, let the gulfs 
name, in print anyhow, stay as Persian. 


the cultural and ethnic integrity of the 
Korean people. The remarkable degree of 
freedom from Chinese and Japanese 
influence (despite China’s lowering proxi¬ 
mity and Japan’s colonising of Korea) on 
Korean manners, Korean food, the Korean 
language and even the physiognomy of the 
people is a constant and proud claim in all 
Korean encounters with the outside world. 

This self-consciousness has been respon¬ 
sible for the significant liberalisation of 
social relationships within the republic. The 
anxiety to get out from under the shadow 
of Mr Syngman Rhee has, by a series of 
zig-zagging alternations between tough 
manoeuvres and democratic compromises, 
transformed General Park Chung-Hee into 
a passable image of a civilian president. 

Nowhere is the result of this process 
more evident than in the relationship 
between the government, the public and the 
press. Korean newspapermen have fought 
a long, bitter and successful war against the 
government to secure the degree of freedom 
enjoyed by their counterparts in Japan and 
the Philippines. This experience has made 
the Korean press into one of the most self- 
critical and self-reliant in the world. It has 
now esublished its own Press Ethics Com¬ 
mission, which goes far beyond any similar 
institution in its eagerness for setting stan^ 
dards of fairness. 

The unique feature of the Korean com¬ 
mission is that it does not wait passively for 
breaches of the code to be brought to its 
attention. A team of experienced journalists 
called ’’The Deliberative Body” ate 
employed full time by the commission to 
scan every item in every iiewspaptt every 
day and check performance against an 
agreed code of ethics. Violations are 
assessed by a council composed equally of 
editors and lay readers presided oyer by a 
Supreme Court judge. The outcome has 
be^ a notable improvement ot public con¬ 
fidence in the press. 

Korea has also advanced a lot on the 
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economic front. The grois national produa 
is now 62 per cent above its 1956 level; 
expor^ have multiplied four times. Hydro¬ 
electric power production shows an increase 
of 46 per cent and industrial output is 22 
per cent higher than it was a year ago. A 
shipbuilding industry has been started and 
sizeable coastal freighters ate now being 
turned out. Rice ciStivators are becoming 
more willing to try new methods and 
demand for fertilisers is widespread. 

But the problems are still enormous. The 
increase in export income has been wiped 
out by a corresponding increase in imports 
and the trade gap is almost $90 million. 
South Korea is the only non-communist 
^untry in the Far East compelled to 
impose strict foreign exchange control. The 
assumed threat from the north causes the 
south to maintain an army of 600,000 men ; 
the military establishment swallows one- 
third of the country’s annual national 
expenditure. Military costs rose last year 
when President Park agreed to supply 
Korean fighting and service units for the 
war in Vietnam. But Korea may be coming 
out ahead because in March this year the 
United States agreed to take over the cost 
of the new Korean troops sent to Vietnam 
as well as to re-equip forces in Korea and 
halt planned cuts in military aid. 

Seoul is making a strong effort to expand 
its foreign markets, particmarly in Asia and 
Australia. The gains have been slow since 
Japan has renewed its economic thrust in 
Asia, but the Seoul government feels that 
with relatively low labour costs Korea can 
make aome headway. 

South Korea’s more profound hopes, 
however, lie elsewhere. President Park is 
confident that the Japan-Korca Normalisa¬ 
tion Treaty signed last December will have 
an impact on Korea similar to that of 
American aid on Formosa. The Koreans 
arc concentrating their efforts on boosting 
the fishing industry and rice production. 
The fisheries have been allotted nearly $100 
million in Japanese grants to modernise 
their equipment. Japanese technical and 
material assistance will be used to develop 
agriculture by expanding irrigation and 
land reclamation. Japan has also promised 
small tGk>ls^ capital goods and large sums 
for raw materials tb set lip new &tories. 
Korea’s second five-year plan aims at 
trebling the annual income of $roo a head 

A more distant but nonetheless intensely 
felt hope of the family-conscious Korms 
is national reunification. President Tafk, 
who prides himself on being a stern 
realist, recognises the remoteness of the 
po^ibility bf reunification but he is only 
being half-whimsical when he clings to it 
as the panacea for his eoimtry’s iUs. 

Articulate Koreans are aware of the size 
of the challenge ; they face it with a confi¬ 
dence bordering on arrogance. A Seoul 
editor said recently, We are the Finns of 
the Far East.” Considering South Korea’s 
milltaiy position, its hypersensitive sense of 
national integrity and the energy being 
directed to overcome its difficulties, the 
comparison is apt. 
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We need new ideas like 
tigers need meat: this is why 
we put so much money- 
£74,000 a d^-into research. 
Successful new products 
and processes don’t just mean 
better business for us, either. 
They benefit our customers and 
the country as a whole. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


DISSIDENT DEMOCRATS 


1. Fulbright's pilgrimage 


WASNIMGTON. DC 


S ENATOR WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT is A Sdf- 

denying man by diaposl- 
ckm. This cast of mind 
marks his view of the 
Senate’s proper place in 
the conduct of the 
foreign relations of the 
United States, as it does 
the other aspects of his 
life. He has always held 
that the management of 
foreign relations from 
day to day is something 
which the Administra¬ 
tion is equipped to 
handle and the Senate is 
not. The Senate, in his 
view, is there to deliber¬ 
ate, to delineate what is 



feasible and permissible in foreign policy, to arm the executive 
with the means and the powers to act within those limits and to 
illuminate foreign policy for the American public. In the ordinary 
way this attitude would make him a convenient man, from the 
Administration’s point of view, to have as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The circumstances of the war in 
Vietnam have led to the opposite result, a conflict of philosophies 
in which communication between the Administration and the 


Oommittee has virtually broken down. 

For some months of this year the Committee and the Admini^ 
stration were able to proceed along their divergent paths 
independently, little hindered by each other. The Admioistradoci 
went on intensifying its war effort in Vietnam, for which it can 
always get Congress to voce the mcmey. The Senate Ftveign 
Relations Committee gave the critics of the war policy their heads 
in a series of public hearings, much of them on television ; some 
of its members take every opportunity to put Cabinet officers 
like Mr Rusk and Mr McNamara through a hostile cross-examin¬ 
ation, but this is something that they can stand. There is not 
much legislation in which the Foreign Relations Committee has a 
say. One such piece of legislation, however, is the perennial 
foreign assistance Bill. More often in the past it has been the 
House of Representatives that has worked off on this Bill grievances 
against the Administration in some other field of foreign policy 
on which the Legislature had no direct opportunity to pronounce. 
This time it is the Senate’s turn and the foreign aid Bill is being 
made the scapegoat for the Vietnam war. 

Last week the Foreign Relations Committee delivered five blows 
at the Bill authorising foreign aid for the coming fiscal year. It 
rejected the President's request for a five-year authorisation for 
certain categories of aid, substituting a one-year term. Next the 
Committee raised the minimum interest rate to be charged on 
development loans and imposed arbitrary limits on the number 
of countries outside Latin America permitted to receive such 


loans and technical asistaace. It cut the total to be authorised for 
development loans from $665 million to $620 million and provided 
further that 15 per cent of this reduced total could be used only 
if dumnelled through an intemational body (presumably, by loans 
to the International Development Association). 

Not all these damaging amendments had Senator Fulbright’s 
support, but ho has come out openly for some of them and aeems 
to have made no great effort to stop the others. Up to this year, 
the evolution of kds views about foreign aid was reasonably easy 
CO foUow, starting, as it did, from a more benevolent and more 
internationalist point of view than that of the average Senator or 
Congressman. He wanted economic aid handled In one Bill and 
military aid in another. He supported multi-year auffiortiationA 
to facUtate orderly planning and to spore CMgiess the annual 
dme-coasuming stogie over the wbe^ policy. He advocated 
the greater use of international bodies as channels for distributing 
American development loans. He has now abruptly reversed his 
position on the second point—one can only suppose in order not 
to relinquish one of the few levers by which Senators can force 
the Administration to pay attention to their foroign policy views. 
On the third point, he evidently doubts the sincerity of die 
Administration’s professed desire to see more lending done through 
the international bodies. 

A fastidious and solitary man, Mr Fulbright has an eminent 
rather than a powerful place in American political life. His 
reputation is stupendous, but it is not often that he has any 
noticeable effect on the course of events. He baffles other 
politicians by not acting like a politician. He docs not consult 
much with other Senators about what he is going to say or about 
what they are going to say; he does not seek their support or 
repay ir, as others do, by supporting them on matters which they 
have at heart. Vice Resident Humphrey, when he was a Senator 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, worked like a horse for 
the foreign aid legislation and pressed doggedly for causes where 
he saw a possibility of action, such as the nuclear test ban treaty. 
Nobody in the Senate now does the job that he did. Senator 
Fulbri^t offers his views from time to time in cultivated but 
often very general terms, not exerting himself to mobilise backing 
for them or seeming to pay much regard to the possibilities, or 
limitations, of political action. 

Mr Fulbright would not deny, and indeed goes out of his way 
to emphasise, that hia pilgrimage to his pKsent lonely situation 
has been marked by regrets and second thoughts. Not two years 
ago, after the naval skirmish in the Bay of Tonkin, he served as 
floor manager for the resolution which authorised the President 
to use force in South-east Asia *'and did all I could to bring 
about its prompt and overwhelming adoption.” He regrets this 
now, believing that President Johnson has misused a mandate 
which Congress ought not to have given in such general terms. 
The Tonkin Bay incident followed by some months the famous 
speech in which Mr Fulbright called for a less clk:h6-ridden 
approach to policy towards, among other places, Cuba. But when 
the Dominican Republic got into trouble in the spring of 1965, 
he did not demur to the President’s decision to land troops at 
Santo Domingo. 

By the following September he had become convinced that the 
declared purpose of the landings—to protect Americans and other 
foreigners from violence—was not the real one and he denounced 
the intervention in a Senate speeck President Johnson resented 
the speech and broke off relations with Mr Fulbright for a period 
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of months. This fkliculo^ treatment has stoj^d. But by 
now Mr Fulbright’s hatred of cbe Vietnam war has deepened to 
a point at which it colours bis whole approach to his conduct 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, as the treatment of the 
foreign assistance Bill showed last week. Taking some of the 
Administration's apologetics for the military policy in Vietnam 
more literally than is rcaUy necessary, Senator Fulbrigbt has 
drawn the conclusion that bilateral foreign aid can kad to over¬ 
commitment and hence to unnecessary wars. Mr Fulbright*s 
view that aid is best administered internationally is perfectly 
tenable in itself. But to press it to its extreme just now would 
disregard the fact that a strong section of Congress, rather than 
surrender national control of aid, would give no aid at all. This 
cannot be what Senator Fulbright wants. If it were anyone but 
he one might suppose that all this was a tactical move in some 
deep game. But that would be a new Fulbright. 

How seriously will President Johnson be inconvenienced? Some 
coit^[)ro!ini8e is to be expected before Congress finally finishes 
with the legislation and in any case foreign aid as a policy in 
general is not particularly close to Mr Johnson’s heart. But he 
has interested himself in India and Pakistan, has entertained their 
heads of government and has personally promised to help them in 
their development problems. The consortia programmes organised 
by the World Bank would be bard hit by a worsening of the 
terms of American aid for development in Asia. About the other 
region that might suffer, Africa, Mr Johnson has not usually been 
supposed to care very much, but he made an unexpected gesture 
last week to disprove this supposition. Gathering the African 
Ambassadors at the White House to mark the anniversary ci the 
Organisation of African Unity, he made a declaraitio|i of support 
for both African political aspirations and econoniic development 
and announced an immediate review of our own development 
policies and programmes in Africa.” Naturally there has been 
some ill-natured speculation about why such a gesture should have 
been made just now. It came shortly before Senator Robert 
Kennedy's departure on his South African expedition and shortly 
before the White House Conference on Negro Rights, both, 
perhaps, reasons why the President might not want to appear 
to be outdone in concern for African progress. Then Mr 
Goldberg's mission at the United Nations, feeling the backwash 
of the Rhodesian crisis, had been pressing Washington for a sign 
of sympathy for African aspirations. At all events the gesture 
was made. Neither in Asia nor in Africa is President Johnson in 
a position to take an attack on his aid programme lying down. 


2. Kennedy's progress 

NEW YORK 

iTH the exception of the President, Senator Robert Kennedy 
of New York is probably the most talked about political 
figure in America today. In part this is the r^lt of the curiously 
free position which he has carved out for himself. As a junior 
member of the Senate, and as a relative newcomer to New York, 
he would appear to be without any strong base of power. But 
he has used his name, his wealth and his past record to draw the 
attention of the whole country to his political concerns. In short, 
he comes across more as a national leader than as a legislator 
representing the interests of only one state. For example, although 
Mr Kennedy is not a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, he has visited Brazil, Japan and Poland during the 
past year ; he is now on the way to South Africa via London and, 
while only the local South African press will be permitted to cover 
his visit, it is clear that be will m^e headlines back home. 


SURVEY 

He has tripped up the 
Administration more than 
once, ^en a member of 
the Defence Department 
declared that American air¬ 
craft might have to cross 
into Chinese territory in 
pursuit of the North Viet¬ 
namese enemy, Senator 
Kennedy was quick to point 
out that be Un¬ 

doubtedly many other 
Americans) thought that 
this action would be un¬ 
wise. .Immediately the 
President disclaimed any in¬ 
tention of carrying the war 
to C 3 iiaa and said that no 
airciift would cross the border without explicit orders from the 
President; ||jknself. Similarly, it was Mr Kennedy who called for 
negotiatioi;iS in Vietnam* wi^^ participants from the Viet Cong. 
Shortly after that a sptikmmim the President argued that there 
was little difference hstween the President's position and that laid 
down by the Senator. In fact, while Mr Kennedy has carefully 
shunned any direct criticism of the President, the White House 
itsdf has taken some pains to elbow the Senator out of a headline 
or two. Mr Kenneys trips-^broad and at home—result in 
polky papers as well as iMdlines; on revolution in Latin 
Aaniika ; on trade with eastern Europe; on American action in 
SdutliHsast Asia. Generally, the {K^icy papers have been charac¬ 
terised by thought and a caic for detail; a recognition of the 
complexity and ambiguity at the heart of most political issues; 
and a welcome absence of the rhetorical cant that typifies most 
official political fare. To the disconcertment of the Administra¬ 
tion, these positions, once spelled out, have tended to become 
rallying points for a good segment of the public. 

Until this week it appeared that the only issue in American 
politics that the Senator was carefully avoiding was the tangled 
one closest to home, namely, the intra-party disputes in New 
York. Last year he refused to throw his influence behind any 
Democratic candidate for Mayor in New York City, just as earlier 
he had backed away from taking sides in the Democratic battles 
in the State Legislature. So far this year Senator Kennedy has 
refrained steadfastly from endorsing a candidate for the Governor¬ 
ship. However, all of that has suddenly changed. Although the 
issue that has brought him into state politics is a minor one the 
results may be of great political consequence. Mr Kennedy has 
gone on record as opposing the party's nominee for a county 
surrogate judgeship—a minor post, though one that yields con¬ 
siderable power to exercise political patronage on the local level. 
Both the Democrats and the Republicans, in closed sessions, had 
decided to back the same man, Judge Klein. Essentially this was 
a decision made by the party bosses and it was as much the way 
in which Judge Klein was nominated as anything else that drew 
Mr Kennedy’s criticism. He has now suggested another man, 
Judge Silverman, largely on the basis of recommendations from 
the bar and the bench. In the process he has united around 
himself the various Democratic reform groups in the city. Ironi¬ 
cally, these are precisely the Democrats who have been most 
suspicious of Senator Kennedy, on the grounds that he has been 
very much in league with the Democratic party bosses. 

The odds on the Senator’s candidate winning the nomination 
on June 28th are long ones. But even should Judge Silverman 
lose, Mr Kennedy would appear to have won the support of the 
reformers in his party. Already he commands a strong following 
outside New Yo^ City and now is stepping into the political 
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vacuum in the city as welL Noe all of the reformers can quite 
forget or forgive Mr Kennedy's alleged ruthlessoess during his 
brother's presidential campaign and the accounts of his equally 
relentless drive to place Mr James Hoffa^ the labour leader, behind 
bars. Still, there are things about Mr Kennedy which attract 
the reformers in particular and the larger public in general. 
There is, of coarse, the sense that he belongs to history—the 
events of the i960 presidential campaign, his three years as the 
New Frontier's " Attorney General, his brother's assassination— 
these are all national images fast giving way to outsize myths. In 
part, however, Senator Kennedy's appeal owes something to his 
own diaracter. He seems to combine a curious blend of idealism 
with a hard-nosed practical view of how politics operate in 
America. The idealism manifests itself in an unswerving commit¬ 
ment to public and national good. Honour, loyalty, rightness— 
these terms are usually reserved by politicians for Fourth of July 
speeches but in Senator Kennedy they make up the lance that he 
has chosen to carry since his brother's death. Fortunately, he also 
has some considerable skill and experience in the tactics of political 
warfare. That he is able to reconcile his idealism and his political 
expertise provides periiaps the tension that the public and the fwty 
faithful seem to find so compelling. For Mr Kennedy is a 
phenomenon rare in American politics ; he is the politician as 
hero, on stage after one tragedy, with the events of the future still 
undetermined. No eye in the audience will leave him. 


Surveying the moon 

E arly Thursday morning an immensely complicated aluminiui^ 
spider, 10 feet high and weighing 620 pounds, dropped 
—3 seconds behind schedule after flying 225,000 miles in 3 
on to the surface of the moon, stood there firmly instead of imdbg 
into what turned out to be non-existent dust and began to send 
pictures of its surroundings to the world's television screens. It 
is also sending a stream of technical detail to the computers of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in California ; if all goes well, and so 
far everything has gone unbelievably well with this attempt, the 
transmission will continue for twelve earth days until the deathly 
cold lunar night freezes the instruments. The success of this first 
launching of a Surveyor is a very satisfactory beginnmg for a 
complex project which has been subject to a great deal of delay 
and of congressional criticism. 

Another six landings by Surveyors, some of them much more 
sophisticated than this week’s test flight, are planned to obtain all 
the information that*^the first men on the moon will need. Whether 
they will be in a position to use the information as soon as it is 
available, however, is becoming doubtful with the recent dis¬ 
appointments in the Gemini programme. The practice which 
these flights are to provide in bringing one spacecraft in to dock 
at another and in independent walks in space for human beings 
arc also essential preliminaries to any manned moon landing. But 
if nothing more goes wrong Gemini 9 should be in orbit at last 
when this is read. 

Wasteful competition as to which country—Russia or America— 
will explore the moon first still goes on but at least both are now 
ready to allow their rivals to join them there. This week the 
Soviet Union asked the United Nations, as President Johnson had 
a few weeks earlier, to consider a treaty guaranteeing that the 
moon and other celestial bodies could be freely investigated by 
everyone and used only for peaceful purposes. This readiness to 
co-operate suggests that the Russians think that they are running 
neck-and-neck with, or maybe even behind, the Americans in the 
race to the moon and hardly bears out the contention of Mr James 
Webb, the head of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion, that the Americans are being outstripped. 


loss 

Mr Webb was, however, talfcioj; for Congress's benefit and he is 
concerned not merdy with the moon landing but with the whole 
range of scientific experiments in space. Congress’s firm refusal 
to allow him more than $5 billion a year means not only that he 
has had to give up plans for space laboratories, solar observatories 
and ocher research projects but also that he has nothing to qpaie 
for emergencies, such as the Gemini setbacks. Thus any delay 
jeopardises his ability to put a man on the moon by 1970 as 
promised. More important, perhaps, in the long runj is the 
Administration's failure to make plans for the future after the moon 
has been reached. The rockets and the space craft for that under¬ 
taking are already well advanced and the technological complex of 
machines and men that has been making them will soOn be 
dispersed unless it is given some new projea to occupy it. 

Mobilisation for rights 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON Hskod for the great conference on Negro 
rights—2,400 strong and the first White House conference 
devoted entirely to civil rights—^which was taking place In Washbg- 
ton as The Economist went to press. He asked for it almost 
precisely a year ago in a storing speech at Howaixl Universky in 
which he pointed out that, after all the ci^il rights legislation which 
had been passed, the problems of making Negro rights a reality 
still remained. Nervousness about what might happen at the can<r 
ference has mounted, however, as the date approached. There 
Was also nervousness about what might happen in the streets 
outside, particularly after the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
^Jnnimittce, a civil rights group which has been particularly 
nfil^ant, replaced its original leaders with new ones closer to the 
. 1. black nationalists ; it then spurned an invitation to the conference 
' ’ On the groutids that it was hypocritical of the President to call it 
while he was waging war on coloured people in Vietnam. Inside 
the hall on Wednesday other militants demanded a chance to vote 
on the issues raised, including Vietnam. Precisely to frustrate 
such demands the able chairman, Mr Heineman, had arranged 
that there would be no plenary meeting of the conference, but 
he has had to allow voting, though only in committee. 

But the firmest assurance against disorder was the surprisingly 
radical nature of the recommendations submitted unanimously by 
the 29-meniber advisory council, which contained leading business¬ 
men as well as Negro and labour leaders and social workers. Their 
crash programme ” included a guarantee of work for all, what¬ 
ever their level of skills, consideration of a guaranteed income for 
those who cannot work, doubling the amount spent on education, 
doubling the number of houses built each year and imposing high 
federal standards on state public assistance programmes. The 
report was by no means uncritical of the Administration or Con¬ 
gress, particularly over the timid use made of laws already passed 
under which the abolition of the colour bar is a condition of federal 
aid for schools, housing and hospitals. 

The great theme of the conference is that real equality for Negro 
Americans is something which the federal government alone cannot 
provide ; it requires the dedicated effort of business, the churches, 
voluntary organisations, states, local communities and individuals. 
True as this is, the report puts the President on the spot; its 
recommendations, Mr Heineman conceded, would cost many 
billionc of dollars—and this is not a Negro sleeping-car porter 
talking, but the hard-headed president of a successful railway. The 
President—and Congress and all white Americans—ought to feel 
the need for drastic action. The Vice President told the conference 
that 20 million Negro Americans would no longer be pacified 
with token gains. But the emergency is really underlined by the 
tension m the Negro ghettoes, particularly in Watts, the section of 
Los Angeles where 34 people died last summer in riots and where 
there are now threats of renewed violence. 
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Here comes California 


FROM A CORRESPONDIiNT IN SAN FRANCISCX) 

M r BARRY ooldwater’s succcbs with California’s Republicans 
in 1964 made it possible for Goldwatcr-style candidates to 
try again in that state. The same machinerv and momentum 
helped to elect Mr George Murphy Senator in 1964 and the 
stage was set for the present well-organised campaign of another 
professional film actor from Hollywood, Mr Ronald Reagan, for 
Governor. According to the opinion polls Mr Reagan, who is 
proud to be a right-winger, is the leading gubernatorial contender 
in the primary elections to be held on June 7th to choose the 
Republican candidates. 

Yet it is a moderate Republican, Mr George Christopher, the 
former Mayor of San Francisco, who is said by the same poUs to 
be the candidate most likely to beat the Democratic incumbent, 
Governor Brown, in November. With 4,485,777 Democrats 
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registered as voters and 3,125,884 Republicans, any Republican 
nominee must attract 23 per cent of the Democrats to be elected 
Mr Christopher demonstrated strength all over the state in 1962 
as the running mate of Mr Richard Nixon, then trying to become 
Governor. If Mr Christopher, the candidate of the middle-of- 
the road element in his party, can win the nomination, he would 
present a real challenge to Governor Brown and this w*ould have 
an impact on the national elections in 1968. 

The converse is true of the Democratic party, which needs 
to retain its power in California this year and to bring forward 
some fresh leaders in the state at the same time in preparation 
for 1968. The long list of Democratic candidates for state offices, 
many of them running as .unknowns for the first tiine> is explained 
by this need for retaining power and reinsuring it. Mr Christopher 
with the capacity to appeal to members of both parties, would be 
a greater threat to Governor Brown in November than the clearly 
labelled conservative, Mr Reagan. Therefore Democratic strategy 
has been to knock Mr Christopher out in the primary next 
Tuesday. 


Cultural stability 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSAafUSETTS 

The Calder stabile just anchored into the 
ground at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is proof for all the world to 
see that art has taken ri)oi at America’s 
renowned temple of science and engineer¬ 
ing. But the iastituie’s cfloris to humanise 
itself go much deeper. There arc some 
staggeringly beautiful new buildings and 
a daazling spread of courses in literature, 
history, philosophy and art is being laid 
before Mn''s 7,000 students, about half 
of whom are taking post-graduate degrees. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that people at 
MIT arc hurt when outsiders persist in 
seeing them as soulless technocrats. The 
institute is still smarting over the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s television 
documentary, How to be first.” The 
visitor from London is asked immediately 
if he has seen it and how, with all the 
evidence to the contrary, any one could 
think that MIT was an enclave of endless 
corridors and fierce competition. 

Nevertheless the institute on the banks 
of the Charles River appears neither gay 
nor leisurely. Why should it? It is one of 
the leading educational centres in America 
for high-powered research in every branch 
of science and engineering and even its 
youngest undergraduates are racing to keep 
up with technological developments that 
will have become obsolete before they take 
their degrees. Yet MIT wants desper¬ 
ately to change itself, to become more 
gracious and well-rounded, finally to throw 
off the grim atmosphere of the old days 
when a poll of its academic staff revealed 
that few of them would send their own 
children to the instiiuic, at least as 
onder'*raduaics. 

The task of completing this conversion 
will fall to MIT’s new proideni, Mr 



Howard Johnson, who takes over from 
Dr Julius Stratton in July. Mr Johnson, 
who is an economist, had shown his ability 
in running MIT’s school of business 
management, one of the five faculties into 
which the institute has divided itself (the 
others are science, engineering, architec¬ 
ture, humanities and social sciences.) What 
he is expected to do now is to expand the 
share of the liberal arts at MIT without 
sacrificing the institute’s picture of itself 
as a “ university polarised around science.” 

But this concept hardly gives the 
humanities a real home at MIT, where 
they occupy a self-conscious cul de sac in a 
world of reactors and computers. For all 
the impressive courses in the Nature of 
the Comic and the Spanish Civil War, 
MIT offers no degree to undergraduates 
in the humanities alone—only one com¬ 
bining arts subjects with science or en¬ 
gineering; this innovation, some believe, 
serves best to placate students who realise 
too late that they should have enrolled 
somcw'hcrc else. 

While the insiiline’s academic staff 
in literature, philosophy and history 
is first-rate, drawn by good salaries and 
generous opportuniiics to pyrsuc their 
most eclectic inicresis, not all are happy 
teaching budding scientists. Few students 


share their passion for their subjects and 
fewer still will make a professional career 
in the humanities. Some undergraduates 
resent being required to spend nearly 20 
per cent of their time on such courses 
when they are hell-bent on mastering 
another field. Even so, there are only 
occasional smart-alecs who try to fluster 
their arts instructors with statements like 
” Christ is the co-efficient of God.” 

But MIT has problems of integration 
outside the humanities. It ranked last 
year as 38 th among America’s leading con¬ 
tractors for defence and military research. 
Inevitably the torrent of federal money— 
about $100 million a year—for work to be 
done for the government diverts some of 
the intellectual energies of the institute, 
whose budget for its own academic con¬ 
cerns is comparatively modest at $30 
million a year. Doctoral dissertations tend 
to be devoted to aerospace subjects, for 
example, rather than to the unsolved tech¬ 
nological problems of civilian life. As one 
dean put it bluntly: “Graduate students 
go where the money is. I don’t think any¬ 
one should be very surprised at that.” 

When the choice of MIT’s new head 
was announced, there was disappointment 
that neither Dr Jerome Wiesner, dean of 
the school of science and President 
Kennedy’s scientific adviser, nor MIT's 
provost and only Nobel Prize winner, Dr 
Charles Townes, had been given the job. 
But after the shock had worn off, the 
appointment of Mr Johnson began to look 
much better ; the social scientist was to act 
as mediator. It will be fascinating to see 
if Mr Johnson can keep MIT’s search for 
balance from going too far. One way 
would be for the institute to become a 
graduate university. Then no one would 
carp if a student were relentless in his 
pursuit of excellence, even if that meant 
ignoring baroque music, Kant and Yeats, 
wearing a windcheater to dinner and 
spending Chrisunas Day in the laboratory. 
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Hollywood on the hustingt 


In recent weeks Californiaiis have been reminded that Mr 
Christopher once paid a fine for technical violation of a milk pricing 
regulation by his company. His promotion, when he was Mayor^ 
of a profitable bank was questioned. These charges, appearing 
in the syndicated newspaper column of Mr Drew Pearson, haVc 
set in motion a pair of lawsuits. In one the columnist charges 
that associates of Mr Christopher were responsible for the failure 
of the column to appear in many Californian papers ; in the second 
the candidate alleges libel. Members of Governor Brown’s 
campaign staff have admitted aiding Mr Pearson In his expose 
and this has undoubtedly hurt Mr Christopher’s chances. 

Governor Brown and Mr Christopher have few fundamental 
difierences over how the state should be run. Mr Christopher 
thinks that more should be done about crime, to trim the budget 
and to equalise taxes. But he would not make the University of 
California a political football, as Mr Reagan wants to do. Nor 
would Mr Christopher accept extremist support. As a Greek 
by birth, his sympathy for minorities is strong and unequivocal. 
The only Democrat capable of harzhing Governor Brown is the 
unpredictable Mayor of Los Angeles. Mr Yorty speaks for the 
disgruntled members of the party, including important figures in 
the Sure Assembly, such as die powerful Speaker, Mr Unruh. 
But Mr Yorty is no real threat to the Governor. 

The candidacies of two Democrats for Lieutenant Governor are 
potentially of greater interest. Mr Thomas Braden, a newspaper 
publisher in San Diego and president of the State Board of 
Education, represents the Kennedy faction in western politics. Mr 
Lloyd Hand, a former Texan who has been Chief of Protocol 
for President Johnson, appears to be seeking experience on which 
to base some future (Iblitical effort. Since neither Mr Braden nor 
Mr Hand is likely to unseat the incumbent, Lieutenant Governor 
Anderson, the common assumption is that they both hope to stand 
for the United States Senate against the Republican Senator 
Kuchel in 1968. The same ambition is attributed to the leading 
contender for the Lieutenant Governorship on the Republican 
side. He is Mr Robert Finch, a Los Angeles lawyer who acted 
as campaign manager for Mr Nixon. 

Governor Brown’s attempt to win a third term is beset by 
legislative harrassment. A special session of the Legislature, called 
to deal with the budget, has lasted for three months because of 
deadlocks over increases in salaries for State Senators and over 
revision of the State Constitution. In addition, the whole issue 
of discrimination in housing is back in politics now that the 
State Supreme Court has held that the repeal, by the voters b 
1964, of the so-called fair bousing law is unconstitutional. Finally 
the student protests at the University of California at Berkeley 
and the condnuiAg unrest at Watts in Los Angeles make it easier 
for simple remedies co be advanced by the ’’ outs ” than by those 
in power. The thunder on the right is hardest to ignore as 
June 7th approadhes. 


Belling the fat cats 

yroRE loophole than law*^ is the way President Johnson 
xVJL describes the present legislation purporting to govern the 
financing of election campaigns. Last week he sent Congress 
the proposals for reform which he promised in his Message on 
the State of the Union m January. But it is now so late in the 
coitgressional session—and the legislative plate is so fuil-^that Do 
one expects the proposals to become law in dmd fd|^ 01^ yeaif’s 
elections tinless the iPrcsident pushes hard for them. Likely ro oc 
particularly unpopular with Congress is a provision added only in 
the past few weeks which would require members to disclose idl 
their non-governmental income, apart from that from investmencs. 
This is being called the Dodd clause ; the Senate and the Internal 
Revenue Service are investigating the tribute paid to this Demo¬ 
cratic Senator at a number of ” testimonial dinners.” 

Under the President’s main proposals, the unrealistic limits on 
campaign spending would be swept away. They were set when 
costs were low and television did not exist and today they en¬ 
courage, indeed almost require, evasion. Instead the law would 
demand reporting of every receipt and outlay exceeding $100, 
taking in vast territories now cloaked in secrecy such as campaigns 

Campaign Expenditures 
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for nomination and expenditures made within a single state. As 
the chart shows, the spending now reported is only the tip of the 
iceberg, One restriction would be retamed; this is the ceiling of 
$5,000 on the contribution of any individual or group to any 
candidate. Today the limitations on outlays encourage the pro¬ 
liferation of committees for a given candidate and a wealthy con¬ 
tributor may give $5,000 to each and every one. Vndes the 
President's proposals no ^contributor could give an individual 
candidate more than $5,000 in all. It is the Democrats who will 
suffer the most; in 1964, in a reversal of party traditions, the 
Republicans were driven by necessity to drum up a multitude of 
small contributions while the Democrats became dependent on the 
so-called ”fat cats”—big contributors. As a consequence the 
Democrats have become secretive about the sources of their funds. 

It will be a good thing if elected officials owe no debts of 
gratitude to big contributors. But where will the money come 
from, particularly for candidates who are not themselves wealthy ? 
To encourage a host of small subscriptions and thus give 'ffie 
average man or woman a stake in the democratic process, political 
gifts of up to $100 are to be deductible, from taxable income; it 
will also be possible to buy campaign souvenirs costing up to $5 
each. Whether there will be enough thin cats to make up for 
the belling of the fat ones depends in part on whether costs— 
particularly the astronomical cost of television—can be brought 
under control. Of this ^Fr^idesit says nothing. The other 
weakn^s of his message is ks failure to insist that reports on 
election spending and giving must be submitted to some body that 
will do more than file them away. 
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Rents without a Market 


S EVERAL Labour member$ had a night¬ 
mare when the London Rent Assess¬ 
ment Committee swung into operation early 
last momb. Horrifyingly, out of the first 
six appeal bearinn from rent oifficers’ deci¬ 
sions dealt with hy the new machinery, in 
no fewer than five the rent was actually 
raised Not, be k noted^ to anything like 
the market rent, or even to the more modest 
rents the landlords in these cases had de¬ 
manded, but raised nevertheless to figures 
higher than the rent officers had fixed. To 
these members this was a disaster, which 
discredited the new Rent Act. In Parlia¬ 
ment Mr Molloy suggested that the appeal 
committees did not understand their work, 
were not qualified to do it or *‘came 
from a class which did not appreciate what 
was involved.” A new member—Mr 
Whitaker from Hampstead—urged the 
appointment of experienced social 
workers, people who had experience of 
human values rather than of property 
values.” 

They need not have worried. By last 
Wednesday about 56 appeals had been 
heard and a far more even pattern had 
emerged. In one recent week ten appeals 
went through the machine. In four the rent 
officer's proposal for rent was increased, but 
in all of them the final rent was a long way 
below the original rent being charged. And 
if the appeal committees are tending to up¬ 
hold the rent officers* decisions or increase 
them fractionally, the rent officers them¬ 
selves are certauUy fixing rents well below 
the previous levels: in April Parliament was 
told that of 2,209 cases in London rents 
were reduced in 1470 cases, maintained in 
342 and increased—rather significantly—in 
297 cases. This suggests that landlords are 
frequently too cowed or ignorant to demand 
even a rent low enough to be acceptable to 
the rent officers; some are asking the rent 
officers to help them out; while others are 
nevertheless lagged up before the Rent 
Officer by a greed^ or bloody-minded tenant 
who later regrets it. 

Inevitably, there have been grumbles 
from agents about the variety of bases for 
rent fixing that the individual rent officers 
have adopted. The usual formula is to 
value the bouse or flat assuming a sale on 
the open market with vacant possession, to 
turn this into an annual value (typici^y, 
to give 8 per cent a year) and then to deduct 
a percentage for the assumed “ scarcity 
the excess of demand for accommodadoii 
over supply in that area, on the prepos¬ 


terous assumption that individuals* prefer¬ 
ences as between streets and subum are 
not themselves affected by the relative level 
of rents, as well as the other way round. 
The scarcity percentages seem to vary be¬ 
tween 10 and 40 per cent. 

Just how th^e scarcity percentages ought 
to be determined is a matter for alxnost 
metaphysical speculation. All the things 
that make people's lives more fun, or at least 
less miserable, must be '^scarce,” in the 
sense of being in limited supply. Thus 
accommodation in certain areas must be 
inherently scarce, and quaint old-fashioned 
economists would say that the market rent 
is simply the measure and the expression of 
this '^scarcity.” It is x^uite ludicrous to 
behave as though some simple downward 
adjustment can be made to the market rent 
to allow for the fact that sixteen families 
want to live in Queer Street, where there 
happen to be only twelve houses. The way 
to eliminate the '^scarcity” of housing in 
Queer Street in this case would be simply 
to raise the rents until four of those families 
go elsewhere, or some landlords subdivided 
their houses, or something. 

Meanwhile, other rent officers arc de¬ 
veloping another branch of non-market 
valuation, by using the rather ciiimsier basis 


LABOUR RELATIONS 

Status for AIL 
Mates 

E ncouraging noises are now coining 
from both sides of the table in the 
negotiations over Id's proposed produc¬ 
tivity deal with its manual workers (here¬ 
after called industrial staff, as in all good 
productivity agreements). Work b^an on 
this in 1964. The management*s objectives 
were set out late last year, and talks began. 
But almost at once local union officials 
kicked up a fuss. This is not surprisii^. 
One of the cardinal rules of productivity 
bargaining is to begin at the bottoexL Id 
seems to nave put in too much of its effort 
at the top. It paid the penalty ; at one point 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union very 
nearly walked out altogether. But thin^ 
were pulled round, and now everyone la 
fairly happily (insofar as something which 


of so much per square foot. These anoma¬ 
lies may disappear in time once the appeal 
panels build up a body of case histories. 
Meanwhile, ag^s have reported a faint 
tendency for luglicr scarcity differentials to 
be established in inner London than fprriier 
out. This means that the disincentive to 
redevelop would be stronger in inner Lon¬ 
don, which is just where the need is 
greatest, A block of 12 fiats built 75 years 
ago could well be replaced today by a new 
block of 60. But the owner would be stuck 
with the almost insuperable problem of re¬ 
housing the twelve sets of tenants. And 
then, having rebuilt the block he would 
obviously sell the flats, even though a block 
of 60 tiny flats would much more sensibly 
be let than sold, rent controls apart. 

In time a market in fiats is obvi¬ 
ously going to develop. Unlike the old rent 
control legislation, the '' fair rents ” apply 
to the flat, regardless of the tenant. In other 
words, although it may help at a rent-fixing 
session If the tenant is a dear old lady, nor¬ 
mally the rent will not be changed when 
a tenant leaves. So when a tenant leaves 
he will hay^e every incentive to offer for 
sale the r$ht to live in his flat and enjoy 
the fair rent. In time perhaps a market 
for “ fairly rented ” flats may develop, albeit 
illegally. After all, this is what has hap¬ 
pened under all previous attempts to peg 
rents to what people can pay. 


is a cruel, draining, grind for both sides can 
be called happy) steaming off down the 
main track. 

ICl is the third major British company 
to publicise a really big formal produc¬ 
tivity deal. The first was Esso, which started 
with its now legendary Fawley agreement; 
the second was the Electricitjr Council, 
which is just now beginning to implement 
its scheme after four ]^ears of bargaining. 
The electricity deal is in fact the biggest: 
150,000 men are involved. ICI can only 
offer 563OOO. But in some ways more is at 
stake. It is hoped that if this is suooes^ul, 
all the other chemical oompanies will take 
their cue, and chemicals are one step nearer 
industry proper. 

Unlike the Esso prototype, the emphasis 
of the IQ proposals h on status. There 
will naturally be some more money for most 
staff—no swme would stand a chance 
without it—but there will, for instance, be 
no across-the-board increase in wa^ rates. 
Instead each job wiU be graded into one 
of eight categories, and thm will be varia¬ 
tions within grades acoording to—hold yodr 
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bietch-Hibflkyi Warn will bdK»ne annual 
aalaiy paid weeldyr and there will be four 
weda’ notice on either side, among a lot (rf 
other aalartat-type provisions. In return 
ICI want a great deal: craft workers to do 
the work or other crafts, line and craft 
workers to be supervised by men of either 
background and worki^ practices to be 
ch^ed when needed. Tnese are just three 
things out of a list of ten. In effect this is 
treating workers Uke executives and expect¬ 
ing them to show the same flexibility. 

Some experts have criticised the scheme 
for expecting too much too quickly; make 
haste slowly is the {^ase forever tripping 
off the tongues of labour relations advisers. 


THEATRES 


Culture 

Vulture Flutter 



Theatre Royal, Newcastle: no fun palace 


M essrs Howard*'and wyndham own 
six theatres in five major provincial 
cities. Most of the theatres are large and 
ugly, They are the only places in which 
citizens of Edinburg, Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool and Newcastle have been 
able to see really large-scale theatrical 
performances. So when the national opera, 
ballet or theatre companies go out on their 
provincial safaris, it is on Howard and 
Wyndham premises that they perform in 
these cities. When these classy attractions 
are not avaUable, the big theatres rely on the 
usual pantomimes, touring companies with 
American musicals and second-rank casts, 
reheated television spectaculars, and so 
forth. The real surprise is that Howard and 
Wyndham is a tolerably successful finan¬ 
cial enterprise: its management deserves a 
good deal of credit for tms. 

But the big provincial theatres also have 
charms that are anything but cultural. 
They stand on central sites that are worth 
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But there is nodnng neceasarily wrong in 
stating your ultimate objective at the outset. 
Esso started that way. Negotiations will 
show you how far you can go. ICI wants 
trial runs on three quite small p^knts. It 
should be able to start these in a month or 
two. One must wish the com^ny,^and 
its workers, good luck. One must "also 
emphasise that any productivity agreement 
which does raise productivity is a good 
thing: but that any “productivity*' agree¬ 
ment which merely raises pay is bad. This 
is why it would be healthy if someone—and 
why not the Prices and Incomes Board ? 
—were to be given a chance 6f sho\^ing 
how the two varieties may be 4ijstingui$ked. 


a bomb. This week Howard and Wynd- 
ham*s chairman announced that the com¬ 
pany is to ask for planning permission to 
redevelop the sites. He made it plain that; 
“ We are taking' the long view ... we shall 
have to get down with the Arts Council and 
the Government and sort things out.** For 
the new attempts by the central govern¬ 
ment, its agencies, and some (too few) 
local authorities to promote the building 
of officially sponsored and subsidised 
theatres present the private-enterprise 
theatre managements with a new sort of 
challenge. If a new civic theatre in, say, 
Manchester were to be large enough and 
well enough equipped to house the produc¬ 
tions of the national theatre companies, 
Howard and Wyndham would lose both a 
source of profit and a large part of their 
cultural raison d*Stre, 

The worst thing that the planning 
authorities could do would be simply to 
prevent the company from making any 
change in the often semi-obsoletc theatre 
buildings on those expensive sites. The 
second worst thing they could do would be 
to take over these theatres in the “ public 
interest,*’ or to obtain for the private theatre 
concerns some sort of subsidy for carrying 
on business in their existing buildings, de¬ 
spite the new officially sponsored competi¬ 
tion. 

There is, contrary to what Howard and 
Wyndham seemed to be arguing, some 
evidence that a new “ art ’* theatre in a city 
can tap an entirely new local audience, and 
even that it may increase the demand for, 
and improve the quality of, all sorts of live 
entertainment. Obviously it would be nice 
to have as many theatres as possible outside 
London. But equally obviously the poten¬ 
tial audience is not going to be attracted 
into old buildings, lacking the car-parks, 
restaurants and other amenities that people 
naturally expect when they go out for an 
evening. If new buildings are necessary to 
ensure the success of even the best of plays 
with the best of acting, is it really 
necessary or possible for those buildings 
to be on the most expensive commercial 
sites in town? These are the sort of ques¬ 
tions that hard-headed playgoers must ask 
themselves when the save-our-thcatres 
campaigners start their cry. 
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THE LAW 

A Modern Larceny 

law of larccnyj despite the reforming 
X Act of 1916^ remains one of the most 
complicated branches of the criminal law. 
In 1959 Mr Butler, then Home Secretaity, 
asked the Criminal Law Revision Oomr 
mittee to look into the whole question, and 
now seven years later they have presented 
their report (Cmnd 1977) to his Labour 
successor, Mr Roy Jenkins. The rOPon is 
an extremely thorough and valuable one 
and the committee has been obtigtng 
enough to include a draft Bill as an 
appendix, which puts its recommendations 
into statutory form. 

Much of Che difficulty of the present law 
arises from theft being considered in legal 
terms as, essentially, a violation of posses¬ 
sion rather than of ownership. The com* 
mittee suggests chat this dennition should 
be abandot^, along with the allied offences 
of embezzlement and fraudulent conver¬ 
sion, and replaced .^by a new offence of 
theft, being defined as “ dishonestly appro¬ 
priating propert)' belonging to another with 
the intention of permanently depriving the 
other of it.” This would be considerably 
wider than the present offence of larceny 
but still would not cover cases such as the 
removal of Goya’s portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington from the National Gallery. The 
committee suggests that there might be a 
special new offence created of removing 
articles displayed or kept in churches, art 
galleries, museums or other places open to 
the public. The maximum penalty for the 
new offence of theft would be ten years’ 
imprisonment, as opposed to the present 
five years. 

The committee also recommends simpli¬ 
fication of the law of burglary. The present 
law bristles with technicalities. The offence 
varies according 10 the time it is committed 
and the building where it has taken place. 
Technical considerations of whether there 
has been a “breaking,” either in or out, 
can materially affect the result of a trial. 
The committee proposes that this hQtdi- 
potch should be replaced by two offences— 
simple burglary,with a maximum penalty of 
X4 years* imprisonment, and aggravated 
burglary which would be punished with 
imprisonment for life. The principal 
circumstances creating aggravated burglary 
would be the carrying of firearms or 
explosives. 

Other suggested reforms are the tighten¬ 
ing of the law on receiving, and the exten¬ 
sion of the offence of taking away a motor 
vehicle without the owner’s consent to ocher 
kinds of conveyance, including bicycles. 
The report is an excellent one and the 
Home Secretary and the Attorney-General 
should combine forces to find some parlia¬ 
mentary time to enact its recommendations. 
Failing that an enterprising private member 
might well adopt the committee’s draft Bill 
as his own. 
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Every fifth 

Dorman Long universal beam 
goes abroad 


(and we made 
over half a million 
of them last year) 


The Dorman Long Universal Beam Mill at Lackenby, near 
Middlesbrough, is a valuable national asset 

This modern rolling mill, which produces the largest range 
of universal beams in the U.K. makes a significant contri¬ 
bution to British steel exports. 

Since it came Into operation over seven years ago, one fifth 
of its entire production of beams and columns has been 
sold in overseas markets. This high export average was 
maintained during 1964 and 1966—years of peak home 
demand—when the mill produced a total of 770,000 tons. 
This is leadership. 


DORMAN LONG 


Steel is our business 
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A Delicate Ta^ 


The AecountaMHtgr and Audit of 
Oovcmments : A Comparative Study 

B>’ E. L. Normanton. 

Mt*tichestef University Press. 472 pages. 
50s. 

When the Cempciollcr and Auditor General 
applied himselt in 1876 to the first strict 
au^t of the War Office accounts^ the 
Treasury, unhappy at this intrusion into 
the secret places of government and anxious 
to avoid trouble, gave him some good 
advice. 

**It is evident,** he was told, **that the task 
before is of some delicacy, and that it 
will be, most deniable to secure^ as fu as 
possible, the co-operation of the great depart- 
. ment, which is about to be subiected to a 
check more stringent than has hitherto been 
Imposed Upefn it.'* 

Fought widi vamng degrees of delicacy, 
the batde for the and Audit 

Depaiment’g ri^ to absolute discretion in 
investigating the regularity of thq financial 
activities of government departments was 
more or less won by 1914. But only the 
first line of trenches had been, gained ; and 
since then, the front has moved on. 

The theme of Mr Noamanton’s excellent 
comparative study is diat the proper func¬ 
tion of systems of state audit has now gone 
far beyond ascertaining mere regularity— 
ensuring that If the accounts show the ^r- 
diase of twenty shillings’ worth oi blue 
bead$> a full pound’s worth of beads were 
actually obtained ahd had been authorised 
by the legislature. In France, Germany and 
the United States in particular state auditors 
now ask also whether blue was the right 
colour; whether beads were needed at dl; 
if not, bow the administrative madiine came 
to make such a silly purchase, and what 
should be done to stc^ it happening, auin. 
Mr Kormanton^ himself a member of the 
Exdiequer and Audit Department, has two 
quite disdna criticisms of the scope allowed 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
First, it is too shallow in that he does not 
consider questions of administrative effi¬ 
ciency ; and, second, it is too narrow in that 
the nationalised industries and large sectors 
of local authority expenditure are excluded 
altogether. 

Tbe basic problem is not of course pecu¬ 
liar to audit matters. It is the familiar one 
of how to get the executive to tell the public 
more about idiat it is doing, and whv. But 
it is stiU unsolved, not because ik> solutions 


have been put forward^Professor Bobson 
has been advocating an eflidency audit for 
the nationalised industries for. it Icastnldf^ 
years-^but because most of the proposals 
made wOuld irifringe two central principles 
of British government: privacy and the 
pragmatic approach. Therb has been deter- 
miim resistance to the idea of specialised 
parliamentary select committees on the lines 
of the Nationalised Industries Committee— 
largely because, unlike it, they woqld be 
bound to tram^e into firids that are the 
direct and continuous responsibflity of 
ministers and civil servants. And since the 
problem has become inextricably entangled 
with that of r^orming^ the House of Com¬ 
mons, the natural desire of front-benchers 
and administrators to keep other people out 
of their business has b^n reimorced by 
sentiment about the gentleman-amateur 
MP. Ihe same resistance would presum¬ 
ably greet a reconstituted Exchequer and 
Audit Department working through Ae 
Public Accounts Committee j and a state 
audit conceived on the continental mo^l 
as a fourth estate ** seems constitutionally 
implausible. 

In die same way, there is clearly some¬ 
thing unsatisfactory in the pattern of long¬ 
term drift, ad hoc enquiry and drastic up¬ 
heaval set by, for instance, British Railways 
and British Overseas Airlines Corporation ; 
but a state auditor trying to exercise a con¬ 
tinuous influence on the running of the 
nationalised industries would, Tike the 
boards, come up against all the -problems 
that arise in the absence of any real con¬ 
sensus about the objectives and constitu¬ 
tional status of the corporations. Again, 
both the Lang report on the Ferranti affair 
and the Plowden report on the aircraft in-^ 
dustry brought out the importance in gov¬ 
ernment purchasing activities of working 
relations within and between departments. 
But problems here reflect less the lack of 
an efficiency audit than a preference— 
apparent at least since the time when most 
of the recommendations of the Haldane 
Committee on the machinery of government 
were pofitdy ^hored-^for letting the 
structure develop in its own way, shaped by 
the winds of time and the currents of 
political circumstance. 

Mr Normanton does not recommend 
changes in machinery (although Profe.ssor 
Mackenzie has a go in his introduction). 
But his book provi^s valuable material for 
those who would like governments to ex¬ 
plain how and why, and who suspect that 
they order these thfogs better elsewhere. 


Ker«isky*5 Ajpologla 

Tito Kerensky Moin^hm t Ibiiria 
Hmory^s Turmng Pemt 

By Alexander Kerensky. 

Cassell 574 pages. 42s. 

Denounced and ridiculed by many of his 
contemporaries, severely treated by later 
historians, Alexander Kerensky has had 
more than his fair share of abuse as the 
embodiment of the impotenc^ of ^WRussiaii 
Provisional Government^ which he led for 
a few months in 1917. The at^cks haye 
come from Bolshevik historians and frcrni 
the extreme right, as well as from.some of 
his associates in the Pfovisional. Govern¬ 
ment. Yet Kerensky has always been roady 
to put forward his own casei nocatdy in 
^ The Pielude to Botahmsm” (1919)^ 
“The Catastrophe” (1927), and “.TTie 
Crucifixion of Liberty ” (r934). Noiy in 
his midHeii^ies, sole survivor A those pfo- 
minent in 1917, he has once again tumd 
to his earlier career and the events in wl^ 
lis.filmd4W^ ^ .. 

“ The Kerensky Memoirs *’ form a paas* 
sive volume^^^jNMte a' Weidtl^ of hllbr- 
mation about his career, trendiaiit criticism 
of his opponents, and vivid portraits of his 
contem^raries. Based on the earlier works 
(though witiiout reference to them), the 
book still contains something that is new, 
since the author has occasionally modified 
his picture in the lie^t ci information not 
formerly available to him and has diallenged 
sume recent “revelations” concenwg 
1917. Thus he dismisses impatiently the 
view jput forward in recent years ihac the 
fall of the mppaxchy and thejormjtm 
the Provisional Government wetc diic td the! 
secret act^lty of maSoak lodges; I 

But undoubtedly the main interest of ctie 
book lies in the author’s defence of hia con** 
duct in 1917. Here his argument it much 
the same as before. He defends the legis¬ 
lative record ci the Provisional Government 
with great vigour and gives a convincing 
picture of the difficulties widl wUdl' k Was 
faced. His own dkdcoce leyolves largely 
around hts version of the Kormlov “ revmt.^* 
“ I feel it is important to the cause of free¬ 
dom everywhere,** he writes, “to ascribe 
the main reasop for the defeat of Russian 
democracy to this attack from the right in¬ 
stead of to the foolish myth that Russian 
democracy was ‘soft* and blind to the 
Bolshevik danger,” and he accuses Milyukov 
and others of remaining silent when privy to 
Kornilov’s plans. In spite; iof Kerensky^s 
detailed account of the preparation of the 
“ revolt,” the affair still remains siomething 
of a mystery, and this reader at any rate 
repMips pncouvinced ^ a 
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coimter-revoluticmary pilot. Theims quoted 
merely reveal th^t Kornilov was imrsumg 
the mueh discussed idea of the formadep ^ 
a strong government (possibly inclujhng 
Kerens)^) which might save someihinA of 
the revolution from the increasing chao^^nd 
prevent a Bolshevik coup. 

Yet if Kerensky was at fault on this occa¬ 
sion and generally ineffective in the stuhmer 
of 1917, his undoubted political acumen was 
apparent in the days of the February-iV^rch 
revdutton, and his account of those (days 
helps explain his extraordinary popularity 
and his meteoric rise. The Kerensky i^to^ 
is excidng and instructive and makes this 
volume a significant contribudon to‘ die 
literature on the Russian revolution^ of 

1917. , 

Stranae Battle 

Tlie 8trii|glefiMr Ci^e; 20 May-^1 jane 

1041: A Suny of Lat Opportunity 

By I, McD, O. Stewart. 

Oxford , Uftiffersity Press, • 530 pages, 
illustrated. 70s. 

Crete» like Gallipoli in the first world war, 
has become one of the most evocative of 
battle names. The first airborne invasion 
in histof^, launched against an island whose 
myths mcluded that of the flights of 


GoM in Tour Handt 

A €»«lie to PfoataMc Stock Mauag emtot i 

A sound and sensible approach to stock control 
is essential if a business is to operate profitably 
and expand. This practical handbook, published 
for the Economic Development Committee for 
the Distributive Trades (NEDO), is designed to 
provide a basic foundation for a stiKk control 
system, h explains why stock is important, how to 
build up a slock record and how to organisb a 
stock room. It also gives advice on choosing the 
right lines, keeping stocks to an cflicicnt 
minimum, buying and promotion and how to 
handle stock. 9s.(9s. 8d.) 

Statistical Summary oi 
tha Mlnaral Industry 

19S9.I964 

Annual volume of statistical tables containing 
comprehenstve details of the production, 
imports and exports of all important commercial 
minerals and metals throughout the world. 

27s 6d.(:8s. 8d.) 

Placamant Tachniquas 
for Older Workers 

An OECD publication which reviews the nature 
of the older woi kcr\ problems in terms of his 
special characlciistics and the prevalence^ 6f 
discriminatory ape limits and other practices. It 
also deals with the question of how the employ¬ 
ment services may improve ihcir placement 
methods. 12s. 6d.( I3$.) 

ht bracketm iHihuIt* wowu- f iti nihruJ ruit'\ i 
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Ciovereaeaf peMteetloeii ead Iheie of OECD cue he 
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Daedalus and fcarus; a battle fought in the 
radiance of the Aegean spring ; a leader of 
Homeric stature in Freybag V.C.—^all this 
would have given the ^hting of May 1941 
its individual stamp. But in addition there 
was the high drama of a battle that hung 
for days in the balance, so that at point after 
point one can see how the narrow but 
dedswe German victory might have been 
turned into an AlUed triumph. 

This forms a story likely to be told many 
times. Dr Ian Stewart tells it very well 
indeed. The medical officer of the battalion 
of the Royal Welch, which was trapped as 
part of the rearguard, he has reconstructed 
the battle with an impressive blend of 
emotion and analysis. This is far from 
being merely a survivor’s recollection, but 
is a work A thoroughness and depth, in 
which the author has used his personal 
experience to give vividness and atmosphere 
to his study of the fighting. He has a real 
gift for recreating the feel of the moment. 
Here is the scene at the 1 ^ airfield at the 
end of the first day’s fighting: 

At Maleme frogs croaked incessantly among 
the sedges by the river, and there was a 
mournful braying from a group of donkeys 
still teibered among the trees beyond the 
bridge. In the narrow ravine, where the 
stent of wild flowers lay like incense about 
the unburied dead, the night was to pass 
without fighting. But a few hundred yards 
to the east, upon the scarred heights of Hill 
107, and along the borders of the airfield, 
much was "happening in obscurity scarcely 
touched by the young moon. 

Dr Stewart subtitles his book A Lost 
Opportunity’* and he produces impressive 
reasons to prove how many chances to hold 
the island were let slip. He is critical, too, 
of Admiral Cunningham's refusal to send 
ships to take off the last 5,000 survivors. 
Not everyone who shared the experience 
of those May days will agree with all he 
says. In particular they may well feel that 
he is too hard on Frcyberg, who was like a 
giant blinded by lack of information—or, 
worse, by faulty information. But they will 
certainly be unstinting in their admiration 
for the skill with which he has recreated 
and probed the story of this very strange 
battle. 


Rosenbergs Revisited 

Invitation to an Inquest 

By Walter and Miriam Schneir. 

W. H, Allen. 479 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

It is nearly thirteen years since Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg went to their deaths, she 
after him, in the same electric chair at 
Sing Sing Prison in New York. America 
has changed since then. Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and the anti>communist hysteria 
of his heyday have passed from the scene. 
The Supreme Court is vastly more liberal. 
The Department cf Justice, which prose¬ 
cuted the case, is now asking fer the abdi- 
ticn of the dea^ penalty for fedeial crimes. 
And after so mutffi more experience in the 
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nudear and space ages, everybody is too 
soj^ustkated to beli^ in a single seceet 
that can be written on a dip of pper and 
handed over—unless perhaps n is the 
formula for Coca Cola. 

Would the Rosenbergs have met the 
same fate today? The Sdmeirs do not try 
to play that parlour game. Instead tfaev 
retrace the case against the New York 
Jewish couple step by step, with two aims. 
The first is to prove that the information 
supposedly transmitted throu^ the Rosen- 
beigs to Soviet Union was practically 
wcrthless. The second, and more daring, 
is to suggest that the act cf espioiu^e 4 hat 
form^ the basis of the coupled ttial'*---the 
handing over of secrets from Los Alamos 
by Ethel Rosenberg’s brother, Mr David 
Greenglass, to Mr Harry Gold, the sdi- 
styled accomplice of Mr Karl Fuebs— 
never took place. j 

About the unlikelihood of the diagrams 
of an explosive lens mould dirawn byi Mr 
Greenglass, a machinist, constituting! the 
secret of the atomic bomb, the Sttodrs* 
point is well taken. How dated now sound 
the words of Judge Kaufman, who told the 
Rosenbergs as he delivered their sentence: 
“ By your betrayal, wu undoubtedly have 
altered the course of history.” Those were 
the days when the Americans believed jthat 
no one else was clever enough to make a 
nuclear bomb without stealing ^ir 
atomic secrets.” But even now, ytbai 
they know that it is more a matter of money 
and tricky technology, they have never 
acknowledged what a cache of information 
they gave away in 1945 with the publkition 
of the Smyth Report on the military juses 
of atomic energy. In the Soviet Uilion, 
according to the Schneirs, its first edition 
ran to 30,000 copies. i 

Whether the “crime” took place is 
another matter. The authors suggest that 
Mr Harry Gold, although he had been in 
federal custody for some time and had told 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation ffie tale 
of his career as a spy over and over, did not 
come up with the incrimmating detaMs— 
telling the Greenglasses that “ I come from 
Julius” and producing the cut side |>f a 
Jello box which matched a piece that ^hey 
held—^until Mr Greenglass had l^ecn 
arrested and furnished his story to {the 
bureau. The most worrying suspicion 
aroused by the book surrounds two 
registration cards for the Hilton Efotel 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mr C^ld 
alleeedl^ stayed there in June, 1045, 
at the time of the Greenglass encounter and 
then three months later. But photostatic 
copies of the two show conspicuous differ¬ 
ences in form which dbose who were 
questioned could not expLain. Was the first 
a fake—to prove that Mr Gold was in 
Albuquerque when the prosecution said he 
was? He came out on parole recently and 
perhaps will have something to say. 

This book bristles with reminders of the 
bad old days when the FBI could wreck a 
person's life simply by parking outside; his 
home and taking down the names of those 
who went in and out. In a way k is a pity 
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that the Sdmeirs are determined to prove 
the Roaenbergs completely innocent. For 
their guik or inoocence is irrelevant; if 
they weit vktiina of America's panic over 
the loss of nudear monopoly, then injustice 
was done. 

Israel at War 

Diary of the Slaal Campaign 
By Mosbe Dayan. 

WeidenjM and Nicolsm. 236 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 42s, 

If General Moshe Dayan, one-time chief of 
Israel's general staff and later its minister 
of agriculture, were as good an historian as 
he is fanner and soldier, he would have 
been more oi a purist and have arranged his 
book ottowise than he has done. For, good 
though it is, it has one irritating drawback ; 
compos^ partly of written-up passages 
from his war diary of 1956, and partly of 
his later reflections, it fails to indicate where 
one ends and the other begins. The 
simplest of printi^ devices could have been 
used to differentiate, in a way that would 
have greatly added to the book's interest, 
between Us contemporary and his later 
field of vision. As it is, even the tenses 
used are not always a sure guide, and the 
undated “ yesterdays ” and “ tomorrows " 
constantly oblige the reader to make a tire¬ 
some search back in order to pinpoint the 
day. 

But, this stricture apart, the book is clear 
and arresting. Particularly is it so when it 
describes the choice that Israel's leaders 
made in October 1956 between the 
advantage of surprise and the risks of under- 
preparation. By opting for the former, they 
plunged their men into traffic dilemmas as 
dramatic as those of the famous taxis of the 
Marne, but were justified thanks to the 
aplomb of their planners, the morale of their 
rank and file, and the absence of the 
Egyptian air force. 

The book throws vAy little new light on 
the Suez crisis that gnaws at British 
consciences; only new and then is there a 
hint of the collusion that we now know took 
place: 

The (9th Israeli] Brigade attacked this 
defended locality on 5th November instead 
of on 3rd November as called for in the first 
plan. The reason for the delay was twofold. 
First, as a result of the postponement of the 
Anglo-French bombardment of the Egyptian 
airfields, the start of 9ch brigade’s march was 
also put off for one day. . . . 

For the most part General Dayan con¬ 
centrates on the topic about which he knows 
more than anyone—^Israel's independent 
planning and execution of plans. The 
principal Israeli objective was the Egyptian 
post overlooking the Straits oi Tiran at the 
narrow mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba-*-that 
is. the point at which an Egyptian blockade 
had succeeded in stopping not only shipping 
but also Israel's one direct commercial air 
link with Africa. Once that post, called 
Sharm e-Sheikh, was captured, the Sinai 
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campaign was over." By November 4th, 
“ our men should capture Sharm e-Sheikh 
today or at the latest tomorrow." Israel 
was therefore able at the United Nations 
on December 4th to " agree to an 
immediate cease fire" provided the 
Egyptians did likewise. The consternadon 
of the British and French, who on that day 
had not yet landed, and the device that they 
used to avert the wreck of their own plans, 
are succinctly and bitterly desenbed. 

The book is very well produced, and its 
author knows how to write on subjects that 
range from snapshots of the scenery to 
combat conditions, mishaps, exhilaration 
and the many vidssitudes that beset man¬ 
kind once he takes to war. His description 
of his own trip to Sharm e-Shelkh is a good 
sample of his skin: 

Hie whole p:cnire--tliough it was the middle 
of die day—had a nighemarish quali^. The 
scorching desert sun blazed without pity. One 
could see the heat haze rising from the melt¬ 
ing surface of the tarred road. The Egyptian 
troops in khaki fatigues merged with the 
sandy landscape and only at the last moment 
did they spring into sight amidst die dunes. 
There is no doubt chat they knew we were 
Israeli soldiers, but they neither fired at us 
nor did they seek to hide from us. They 
simply let us pass by, their faces a study in 
feebleness and exhaustion. 

Not by an historian, maybe, but most surely 
by a writer of distinction. 


Books this month 

Bryan Magee 

The Television Interviewer 

GBsential reatiitig tor anyone likely to be inter¬ 
viewed on T>’ or interested in the art. How inter¬ 
view's are set up; who does what; and how the 
interviewee can net across bis points. 

Macdonald & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 

Illustrated Boards 25s., Paperback ISs, 

H. J. Dyot 

Victorian Suburb: A Study in 
The Growth of Camberwell 

* A penctratnif? study of the real causes . . . of the 
•upposedly “ painless sprawl '* around our cities 
... an admirablepioneeriiifi study.'—7'//^ (Juatdian. 

Leicester University Press 
_ 2nd impression 42s. 

Alexander Kerensky 

The Kerensky Memoirs 
Russia and History's Turning 
Point 

A w ork of preat historic importance by the man who 
breume Frime Minister of Russia after the 1917 
Revolution describinp the course of the revolution 
and interpreting the events which led to the civil 
war. 

Cassell _ 42s. net 

K. G. Lockyer 

Production Control in Practice 

A thoroughly practical account of production con¬ 
trol techniques for managers and senior students, 
at'oiding complex mathcmarics, by an CKpericnced 
manager and lecturer. 

Pitman tl». 6 d. net 

G. C. Hufbauer 

Swthetic Materials And The 
Theory of International Trade 

Considers the new factors in inttrnaiional trade 
theory introduced by ” footloose,’* science- 
orientated mantifsetures. 

Duckworth 25s. net 
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Life’s Other Certainty 

NetUng Certain But Tax 

By John Turing. 

Madder and Stoughton. 220 pages. 25s. 

Taxation is a subject that sons people tirto 
two categories: those who understand it: 
and (hose who do not. Nobodpr in the second 
category has ever found uxation particularly 
amusing, and even the experts stopped 
laughing when Mr Gillaghan published his 
Finance Bill a year ago, But thoM who 
read Mr Turing^s book, whether experts or 
laity, will soon discover that the laogh has 
not gone out of taxation by any means. 

Turing has set himself the usk of 
providing a rough outline of the lie the 
land in taxation country: not, it is true, a 
map of every field and every forest, every 
path and every precipice; but a tjuick, 
chatty guide to some regions of particular 
interest to the ordinary individual. These 
are income tax (which Lord Macnagfaten 
once defined for all time as a tax on 
income "), surtax, estate duty (" at least it 
is a consolation that you don't have to wind 
up your own estate . . .'*) and the capital 
gains tax. Most interesting of all is the 
forbidden field of tax avoidance. To give 


Alec Cairncroas 

Introdfiction To Economics 
Fourth Edition 1966 

This new edition of Dr. Ciiirncroks's mui>(crly 
book has been cxtcMisively rcviHed to incorporate 
many new ideas. 

Butterworths 

30a. net, by fioal 3a. 9d. extra (Library Edn.) 
20a. net, by poat 38.6d. extra (Studenta Edn.) 

Murray Brown 

On The Theory and Measurement 
of Technological Change 

An examination of an influential cauic of economic 
growth. Dr. Brown dibcmises the theoretical basia 
of the measurement of technological advame, and 
discusses the various economic Irumiwork uticd. 

Cambridge Univeraity Preaa 45s. net 
K. E. Boulding 

Ecoiunnic Analysis Ath Edition 

Incorporutmii! numerous major revisionB, the new 
edition of this standard work is published In twe 
volufiie»: Microeconomics (Vol. 1) and Macro¬ 
economics (Vol. 2). 

Harper it Row Vol I 43s. Vot 2 30a. 
K. Ishwaran 

Tradition and Economy in 
Village India 

Profetoor Ishwanui hM studied the caste aystem 
in a Central India village. The work prcHcnta a 
clear account of economic organisation, processes, 
values and technology of India’s peasant com¬ 
munity. Imernatioruir Library of bocioiogy. 
Rotttledga St Kcgati Paul 25s. 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtainedfrom 
THE ECONOMISTS* BOOKSHOP 
Clara Maik«<, Portaflal Straet, yiJCi, 

Caiatoguet fret on reqnttf 
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the uninitiated a peep at thesas bidden myi- 
teries Mr iTuring devotes a wfaoli section of 
his hook, entitled “ Tax Brinkmanship/’ 

This enormously expensive and socially 
wasteful game is played conttnuotiMy,.all the 
year round between the taxpayer and the 
Inland Revenue, with the unfortunate }udi- 
ciary acting as referee. Tax avoidance fand 
the harshest possible application Of tax law) 
are both fair play according to the rules. 
Tax evasion ** implies fraudulent or under¬ 
hand practice of one son of other.” Unfor¬ 
tunately lots of spectators are still unable 
to understand this distinction, revealing a 
very un-British lack of concern for “rules 
of the game.” To the payers themselves, 
however, the distinction is quite clear. So 
also is it to the rdferees. And looming in 
the background^ a dark shadow feared by 
all, is the Cbancellor of the Exchequer him¬ 
self, the Revenue’s non-playing captain, who 
has the supreme advantage of being able to 
alter the rules of the game ad lib whenever 
his own side is in danger of losing, or not 
witming by a wide enouj^ margin. This 
only makes the game more exciting for 
everybody, if rather exhausting when the 
Chancellor himself is a little new and over- 
enthusiastic. 

Mr Turing cheerfully recounts some of 
the causes ciUbres in the history oi the 
game and picks out some of the quainter 
details of the present rules, finally drawing 
a parallel with Alice’s experiences beyond 
the locrfdng-glass. As the foreword reminds 
us, taxation is like the bishop’s sermon 'that 
was . most Godlike—because, like the 
peace of God, it passetb all understanding, 
and like His mercy it seemed to endure for 
ever.” 

Congolese Balance Sheet 

King Leopold’s tego^i The Congo under 
Belgian 1908^1960 

By Roger Anstey. 

Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Rom Relations. 307 pages. 455. 

As Belgian colonisation in the Congo began 
by nuking Englishmen see red n^ber, so 
it has ended by making the United Nations 
sec red. But it is time for a more dis¬ 
passionate balance sheet of Congolese rights 
and wrongs, and ^s, so far as it can be 
done hrom secondaty authorities without 
access to ofiSdal archives. Dr Anstey has 
done a good historian’s b^t to give. 

The Belgians put economic development 
first and last—and political devdopment 
nowhjm. To the end they believed that, as 
a poUtiO^ force, Mrican nationalism was a 
myth, given rising living standards, 
exclusively technical education and 
broadenii^ economic opportunities for 
their African subjects. On the credit side, 
tribute is paid tmxiughout this book to the 
economic miracles that the Belgians per¬ 
formed during and since the war, in agri- 
cuhtiral as wdl as industrial development, 
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in rising red wages, in African housmg and 
social services. True, in doiiig so they 
brete most of the rules in the British West 
African book. The Congolese peasant was 
compelled to grow for the market and 
labour on public works to an alarming 
extent. Entire fiefs were made over to 
foreign capitalists. Secondary education in 
die humanities was denied, and of course 
the Belgians would stand no political non¬ 
sense from African nationalists. But from 
the standpoint of the contemporary 
economic planner in terms of income per 
head, social services, balance bc^eeo 
sectors, industry and food production-^-in 
everything except political freedom^thc 
Congo was the richest country in l^ack 
Africa. 

What is more, until the bloody rioting 
in Leopoldville in January 1958, the 
Congo was the least troubled politically. It 
seemed that the Belgians c^d stay for 
ever, as they had always said they would. 
If their theory was right that African 
aspiration for political self-determination 
could be bought off with the economic 
benefits of colonial paternalism, then the 
contrary British theory was not ^y wrong 
but fantastic as well. 

Dr Anstey shares the relief of all liberals 
that Lumumba and Kasavubu eventually 
rescued their cherished belief in the 
political nature of man from limbo in the 
Congo; but he hardly explains why the 
Belgian econoiw mirade failed to yield the 
political dividends expected of it. 
Admittedly, as he suggests, economic 
development under forced draught fanned 
a blazing resentment against Europeans. 
Admittedly colour bars in favour of 
Europeans in the public service and in 

OTHER BOOKS 

Britain : An Official Handbook, 1966. Prepared 
by the Ontral Office of Information. Her 
Majesty^s Stationery Office, 599 pages, 30s. 

A World of Peoples: The Reith Lectures, 
1965. By Robert Gardiner. BBC Publications. 
93 pages. ISs. 

iMTRODtlcnoN TO ECONOMICS. (4ih edition.) By 
Alec Cairncross. Butterworths, 618 pages. 30s. 
clothbound, 20 s. paperbound. 

An Annotated Bibliography on the Teaching 
OF Economics. Compiled by N. Lee and R. 
Szreter. Economics Association. 23 pages. No 
price given. 

The Shorter Oxford Economic Atlas of 
THE World. (3rd edition.) Prepared by The 
Economist Intelligence Unit and the Carto¬ 
graphic Department of the Clarendon Press. 
Oxford University Press, 106 pages. 308. 

Seven Men and Two Others. By Max Beer- 
bohm. Oxford Uniwrsiiy Press, (World’s 
Classics.) 253 pages. 9s. 6d. 

Britain and European Unity. By Gerhard 
Many. Hansard Society. 152 pages. 12s. 6d. 

An Everyman Anthology. Intrqduced by J. B. 
Priestley. Dent. 267 pages. ISs. 

Ibsen the Norwegian: A Revaluation. (New 
edition.) By M. C. Hradbrook. Chatto and 
Windus. 183 pages. 21s. 
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business ipfuriated the dvoludi, and Ac 
stmling growth of cities provided dkem 
wkh discontented fbUowen. But fbr all 
urban growth and “ d^rihalisation,” the 
elite of the dvoluds still depended, even in 
the heat of black resentment against whites, 
mainly upon appeals to tribalw to gain a 
mass following; and in doing so the 
would-be naitionalist leaders fell victims to 
the traditional and regional loy^lti^ of t^ 
old Africa that they were trying to harness 
to the new. “ Here evidently is a paradox,” 
the author confuses, “the nac of tribal 
affiliations and tribal rivalries to build up a 
supra-tribal [nationaliat] peityk: Hmdright 
and the later history of the Congo may 
suggest that paradox was really contra¬ 
diction.” 

Not only in the Congo is this so, but in 
black Africa generally. The Efelgians per¬ 
haps were not so far off in their estimate 
of the strength of African nationalism as 
they seemed to be in 1958 ; and many 
African countries since then have chosen 
for them^es, not the political party, but 
t^t efficient technocracy which the Belgians 
pioneered. It is ^ no means obvious now 
that African nationalism prefers political 
freedom before economic progress. 


Political 
Oppositions 
in Western 
Democracies 


edited by Robert -Oahl 


The idea that the opposition 
has a right to organize and to 
appeal for votes against the 
party In power is one of the 
most important milestones In 
the development of democra¬ 
tic institutions. How this 
system works, how it Is stand¬ 
ing up under social and 
economic changes, and 
whether it is likely to spread 
around the world are topics 
discussed here by Robert A 
Dahl and his nirfe cpliabora- 
tors. Just publishetl 728 net 


Yale UntvarsHy Prasa 
London and Naw Havan 
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plastics at your 

fingertips- 

the 1^ word is BXL 


BKU )a a name yQu'U; see i((sin and again from now It Is die source 
of nta most diverse sdeedon of plastics matertuS and products In 
BrttSin. tlte to faej^ liflth ADcyds and stwns vlltM|dty die wbcde 
Taxifltt of ttic.kkdustrv feom Zs 

j^L repre^ts the poblihg* of resources of famous companies in 
plimlcs by their 'palrentV grbups—^The Distillers Ck>mpany Limited 
and,Union Carbide Corporation of New York--^botn among the 
iniiiaitl4 leaders of the world. The diversity of products and 
miperldice aVa^^ ^ strength of research, the immatise facilities 
for Improved production and distribution—all these bring to BXL 
customers a new dimension of service in the plastics field. 

A neu; booklet shows in practical detail where BXL can help every 
industrial designer and user of plastics. It will be sent on request. 



BAKEUTE UMitEO 

Zt BLANDFORD StREEt. LOMDOM Wt. Jointly 
ownod by Thi OMHIara Company Umited and 
Union Carbida Corporation of New York. 
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fn raady for tlie valve now; Sister..; 

Major advance in heart surgery by specialists 
at Hammersmith Hospital and Portland Plastics. 


It is 11.9 a.m. A concentration of surgeons above a human heart. A 
heart no longer beating—its work taken over by a heart-lung machine. 
In the next 40 minutes, with exquisite accuracy, the surgeons will 
place 24 sutures round a circle of heart muscle little larger than a 
shilling. One end of each suture will be drawn clear of the heart and 
passed through the rim of a delicately-fashioned plastic valve. The 
valve will then be slid down the sutures, secured in position, and the 
patient will have a 'new' mitral heart valve—and the chance of a 
normal life. The operation began three hours earlier as the world 
whistled its way to work. By 3 p.m. the patient will be back in the 



ward, comfortable, and ready for convalescence.The Portex Hammer¬ 
smith Mitral Heart Valve was developed over a period of three and a 
half years by specialists at Hammersmith Hospital and fa now made 
by Portland Plastics Ltd., a company ia.SUniths Industries. 

This is one example of how Smiths Industriea solve problems* in 
medical science no less than in aerospace, electronics, and the 
automotive and precision engineerlne industries. With our special¬ 
ist resources and widely varying talents we serve these and other 
areas of activity which arb of first importance to the nation's 
economy. 


SMITHS INDUSTRIES 

CRICKLEWOOD. LONDON NWI 



AUTOMOTiVE • AEMSPACE • MAMW • lUIUNW • MEOKAL • CLOCKS • WMTCHES • APPIMNCE ammU • MOUSTMAl MSmUMENIS ■ CERAMICS • EtECTRONICS 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Britainfa aeamen’s strike went into its third week with the committee 
of hifmry into the causes of the dispute under w«^* For the first time 
a foreign skip was blacked, 

lMndon*s stock market slipped during the week. The gol 4 
reserves dropped by £38 milUon-^^apparentfy a truefigurb. 

The OECD kas told Itafy not to take ony/urHier t^fiafiemkry meamreSf 
although there is still unemployment. New meaeuree would bHe 
too late in the cycle, 

Belgium this week followed the Oerman lead, and notched up its btadt 
rate-~by ^ poitU to 5|%. 

Another big merger in France kas created the second largest group 
in the country’s ckemictd industry. 


CONSUMER CREDIT: 

Last year consumac credit pay- 
aients in the United States took 
as much as one-sevendh of 
disposable personal income. (The 
proportion had risen from one- 
tenth at the beginning of the 
1950*8.) One-third of these pay¬ 
ments derived from car pur¬ 
chases; one-third^ were paying off 
personal loans. International 
statistics aren't good. But some 
rule of thumb comparisons show 
the extent to which the United 
States leads in the consumer 
credit business. The British con¬ 
sumer used under 4% of dispos¬ 
able income on HP payments last 
year. Even if (sheer guess) two- 
thirds of personal and professional 
bank loans are for consumer pur- 
(|hases, the Briti^ proportion 
of debt ^would still be under 
half that in the United States. 

America's Experience 

In Britain, other European coun¬ 
tries and Japan, consumer credit 
is at most only begmning to 
be a way of life. Other kinds of 
contractual obligation often have 
a strong hold. For instance, in 
Britain the total of life assurance 
premiums alone well exceeds con¬ 
sumer debt repayment, while 
mortgage repayments are over 
half as high. But whereas 6570 
of cars—the staple ^ diet of 
consumer credit business—are 
bought on HP in America, 
fewer than 30% are in Britain. 
The Americans do not conceal 
from time to time that the 
advance in consumer debt may 
not be all that healthy—if 


CATCHING UP AMERICA 


families get overburdened with 
debt. But most of the rise in 
the last fourteen years reflects 
more people using credit rather 
than a rise in the average 
burden. Indeed the Council of 
Economic Mvisers in January 
made the point that since 1954 
there has been a slight decline in 
the proportion of families wkh as 
much as 20% of their dispos¬ 
able income committed to instal¬ 
ment debt repayments. Also, 
when not just Instalment credit, 
but mortgage parents, rent, 
essential food, utilities and local 
public transport are included, 
the overall total of consumer 
commitment keeps roughly stable 
in the United States. 
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Europe's Variety 

In Europe, Sweden is a credit- 
conscious country. Belgium is 
some way behind Britain. So is 
Germany. Consumer credit was 
not used a great deal in France 
until the mid-fifties. Since then 
outstanding debt has grown by 
around 20% a year. But there is 
a good way to go yet: m 1963 it 
was calculated that only 12% of 
French households had recourse 
to credit at all. 

The arrangements for consumer 
credit vary a lot from country to 
country. The gap is widest be¬ 
tween America and Britain on the 
one hand and Germany and 
France on the other. .Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, credit sales (see 
Know Your Credit) dominate, 
with personal cash loans growing 
fastest in the United States. West 
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Germany is traditional. Personal 
loans up to specific limits (about 
£1,000 usually) are becomiiig 
more popular, but in generd 
banks and retailers co-operate 
closely and offer a mixture of 
overdrafts, letters of credit to 
spfxific retailers and similar 
cksely-tied arrangements. France 
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KNOW YOUR CREDIT 

Consumer credit comes in five forms; 

1 . Hire purchase. Buyina a good oc 
instalments, until, off th,e final payment, 
it becomes yours. Staple business in 
Britain until 1964 when companies 
began switching oyer to cr^h sates. 

2 . Credit sales. Sams 4 s HP, excfpt 
that good is yours from first payment. 

3. Personal loans. A cash sum in 
your pockety not tied to any pSrttculer 
good. 

4. Bank overdrafts. Same as pars* 
onal loans, but tend to be cheaper. Not 
counted as^oontumer credit in iema^ 
aountriea. 

5. Lattara of cradit. purchaae 
ordars, etc. Bits of paper conferring 
right to buy goods from.retailers with 
whom bank or flnanoa house .hes 
arrangement. 

Not everything which can be paid for 
by instalments cap counted aa con¬ 
sumer or instalment eredfi Houses, for 
instance, can be bought by instaimente 
(mortgages). But this is more saving 
than con8umption~-e house does not 
depreciate like a car--and so is not 
consumer credit. ' 


BUSINESS BRIEF 

from 4,2% disposable personal 
income in J961HS2 to a current 
3-9%. 

Over the next five years^ members 
of the British industry face the 
prospect, in Mr Oliver's esti¬ 
mation, of seeing new credit 
creep up to 5.5% of expen- 
, diture if controls are li^ht; 
withoutvcontrols, the share might 
have rea^d ^-7% bf 1970. 
However Ibt chief mberreaeinj^ 
tfce" finance houses how fa 
smtsomneb inclusion ih the i^redit 
•fuhete hut the ihe&od hod' 
uiiuiig Of It, i0genier wicn-some' 
court decisions. 

On May 7, 1965 the Governor 
cf the Bank of Bngfacnd itlpii* 
lated that the finance houses 
should keep outstanding advances 
dpifing, the year to Sh 

1966, within 5% of the kvel at 
March 31, 1^5. But advances ' 
had by then already reached 2.3% 
above that level. This gave the 
indltitr^ll enfiy tdelWi^J ' » 
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addition tp outstanding advances 
since Man^ 31^ 196$. 

On top oC fhfa,' the finandt 
houses have recently been told— 
in an Appeal Court case, United 
Dominions Trust v Kirkwood— 
that they have virtually no daim 
to caning themselves baidcs. As 
a iresnlt, under the Money 
Lenders’ Act 1900, their persond 
loan, srocUng loan and bridging 
finance^ credifa ate at rfak.< So 
there fa even fnore reason for 
to loUy thp Board fd 
Trade to order and rccomfae 
the industry, as a ^uiH Myud 
for being foitib^ ^ oorratled wto 
control of, the economy. 

The (fifieuhy fronl the 

fact that} the dkfinitipti of a 
bank recognised by the courts is 
that of current acoeunt-heepidig 
rather than Ckteosiao cif jcredh. 
The only register of banks kept 
by the Board of Trade concerns 


their reserves and profits. The ,last 
(bibg most finance houses want fa 
to DC stuped at 'for alleged^ bidkg 
of their profit l^res. 

ParsoiMil Lcmiiis 

____ But they dp want to extend 

—some say mfaimd^by the c^ober, the finance houses are their iodustrial loan and personal 
authorities as an iiisthiment of ynable to control denM^nd by loan business. The American 
monetary policy. In France the voluntary restrafat for fear of example shows a rising popu- 
finance houses only provided the mavericks and dealer reiationsliips. fa«ty for cash loans—^they arc now 
money for 17 % of the business Paradoxically, thtf^ore, uie over a fifth of all instalment credit* 
they arranged in 1964—the banks finance houses depend on the Indeed, but for interest rate 
stumped up the rest. This imme- Board of Trade to help control restrictions in a number of states, 
diately gives the authorities a lot demand by imposing sututory ll^ey would probably bulk even 
of control. In Sweden, regufa- higher down payments or-^uch farger. British finance houses want 
tions on credit for car-buying nave preferably — shorter repayment to foster it before new—^as yet 
been stiff ever since i960. At periods. But both times in the last modest—forms of consumer credit 
that time the down-payment waa year that the Bank of KnorlanH has like credit cards get too firm 
put at 40% and the repayn^t asked the industry to keep down foothold. 

period reduced to 15 months. Tnc jtg advances, the Board of Trade At the moment finance houses 
^ort-term effect was strong; the has been slow to play its part, reckon th^ are getting me wont 
long term mdeteraunate. The chart on this page stows of every world: contrbUed aa 

the month by month struggle banks by the monetary authorities, 

. of the finance houses: the shaded but unable to enjoy, the security of 

The British Struggle area represents the monthly banks in Iheir lendhlg. 


is much the same as Germany, 
West Germany . is also old- 
fashioiied in aniocher respect. Its 
credit industry is the oiuy one in 
Burope whidh is not heavthr used 


The Right Cfmtrole 

This is not a happy state of 
affairs foe those who are good and 
abej the Bank. At the same time, 
lince the adverse decision.of the. 


The country whose consumer 
credit industry finds itself in 
hettest water vMk die aathorities 


at present fa Brttato Xa the latest 
issue of Credit, Mr F. R. Olivet of 
Exeter University esthnates that 
as a result of statutory controls, 
tto finance houses were unable 
to lend 30% oi their capacity 
during & nine months to 
January 1961, 27% from then 
to May 1962, and nearly 19% 
from then until June 1965. From 
the first quarter of i960 to 
1965 new credit, which without 
controls would have more than 
kept up with spending, fell from 6 
to 4.7% of consumer m^enditure. 
Sirmtarly, repayments have fallen 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
liiglier living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you arc invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(lucoiporaled by Royal Charter, 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.a 

West EnJ, London branch: st Rogint Street, London, S.W.i • Offices in the United Kingdom 
also at Manciiesie: and Liverpool, in Germany at Hamburg and in the Unitea States at J^ew Tork and San Francisco 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: a & 3 crosby square, London, E.c.3 

iMikat The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in Indja) 
file tSSdmmcrcial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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Labour’s Mortgage 
Options 


Mr Crossmail sliould accq^t the bulldiag 
sodettes* BropMhls for dieap mortgages (without 
tax relief), but then wmc battle a^iast 
Mr Callaghan’s very odd mortgage ideas 


R elations between the Govenunent and the building 
societies seem to have deteriorated rather alarmingly, 
at just the wrong moment. The biggest squabble in the last 
fortnight has been over the terms of reference to the Prices 
and Incomes Board. Here, accwding to some societies, Mr 
Callaghan has tried to pull a fast one on the societies by 
narrowingi' the terms to a simple “yes” or “no” about 
whether they are justified in raising the interest rate on 
mortgages—rather than the wider consideration d the 
societies' whole policy on interest rates and reserves, which 
they thought they had agreed at their meeting with him. 

Meanwhile, at the Ministry of Housing a more friendly 
argument is being waged over the mortgage cation scheme. 
One difhculty here is that the effervescent Mr Crossman is 
alleged by some to have pardy lost interest in the whole idea. 
His bousing policy is not going well—^in the six months to last 
April private housing starts were 92,800 and completions 
99,300, compared with 119,400 and 110,200 in the previous 
year—and it is in the nature of the mao to turn his 
enthusiasm to parts of bis policy that might go better, such as 
local government reform. The societies’ counter proposals on 
mortgage options are simpler than Government’s original 
scheme and infinitely easier to operate. Borrowers would pay 
mortgage interest at 2i per cent below the official rate, but 
get no tax relief on this (except surtax payers who would sdll 
get a litde) j societjps would then claim their subsidy in one 
lump from the Treasury instead of having to make calcula¬ 
tions fm each individual borrower as under the Government 
option scheme. Even more important, societies would be 
spared the expensive agony of having to advise borrowers— 
present, future, and prospective—-on whether to take Mr 
Crossnum’s <q>tion and if so at what stage. Only one adult 
in four has a bank account and many of these never sec their 
bank manager. But about one family in three has a mortgage 
and each of these must see their building society manager, at 
least once, for a fairly detailed interview. For these peofde 
the building society manager is already their financial daddy. 

The Government’s abjection to the societies’ proposals is 
that initially the subsidy might go largely to swell tte funds 
of the societies, instead of into the pockets ^ bmowers. 
When interest rates fall, societies give trarrowers the choice of 
reducing dieit monthly repayment or maintaining it and 
repaying their mortgages more quickly. In practice fewer than 
one in ten do adt for a reduetkm. To some extent this may 
be due to the letter the societies send. But, for the most part. 


people have got used to the economics ci buyii^ a house. The 
first year is agony. Then life becomes steadily easier as infla¬ 
tion gets to work on their salary and odier expenses, but not 
on the face value of their mortgage debt So, when interest 
rates go down, 90 per cent do not bother m reduce their 
repayments, but just repay the societies more quickly. 

The right compromise would be for the Government to 
accept the societies’ schone in principle, but for the societies 
to let the Government draft the letter with whatever homily 
it likes on the glad tidings that the mortgage interest rate is 
to drop suddenly by 2^ points (while tax relief on building 
society interest will stop). If, as usual, 90 per cent of the 
borrowers elect not to reduce their lepayments, then so be 
it. The whole point eff the mortgage option scheme originally 
was to enable mote people to become owner occupiers—to 
remove the effective discrimination against poorer people with 
low tax rates. The Government can reasonably pl^ that, 
since many existing owner occupiers would be losing their 
mortgage tax relief, they would actually be paying out more 
in the short run, unless their monthly repayments are 
reduced. But it is enough that they should have the choice 
of not doing so, especially when Mr Callaghan hinoself is 
supposed to be in favour of “ more savings—less tax.” 

Ever since Mr Brown’s disastrous promise that Labour 
would play the role of fairy godmother to owner occupiers. 
Labour has tended to worry too much about lowering the 
“ cost ” of mortgages, rather than dealing with the fat more 
important need—to help those who cannot afford the deposit 
((ff 10 per cent or more.) But, in faa, a subsidy to existing 
owner occupiers tends to be a subsidy to the richer 40 per 
cent of die community, a subsidy to tlu young people toying 
their first house is more likely to be a subsidy to people 
in teal social need. To their credit, the Conservatives have 
recognised that the difficulty of findiiig a deposit is the real 
weakness. To their shame the buildl^ societies, with one 
or two exceptions like Lord Cohen’s Affiance, have not. 

But hosiery the societies and the Ministry of Housing are 
arguing over ooeans, not olHoctives. Hk tpiarrel with the 
Treasury goes deeper. Hem Govemment policy is actually 
dangerous, at that alarming dit^ in private housing starts 
(which is not now being over-compensMed fap an increase in 
council housing staria) shows. It u still dfficult to know 
precisely why private builders hove been slowing down. Some 
of die trouble qarings tram die shocks to buihlm’ confidence 
imparted ^ Govemme^ policies ou^de the field of the 
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building i^ocieties; the Lan<l,,|CoinQiission Bill, the earlier 
withdrawal fnow rescinded) of investment aBoIvaoces from 
the construction industry, and the selective onployment tax. 
Since building societies are nonwlc^ding more Babney for pur¬ 
chase of old houses than ever—^and would be willing to lend 
more on new houses if supplies oi them were forward 

—^Mr Callaghan may say that the reastms caanot be found in 
a shortage of finance. But there is no doubt that some of 
them do spring from the intertuptum to the plan of finance 
last year. 

Part of the trouble, is that the building industry is still 
showing a delayed tesietiob to the short-lived famine of build¬ 
ing society mori^agis.in (he sprihg of 1965-^ famine that 
would have been sgijravited if Mr Callaghan’s sUggestkmis had 
been followed and if the sociedes bad teftained from raising 
their rates a few months before. Another reason is the virtual 
cessation local authority lending to house-buyers last 


summer. Another is the difficulty of getting short-term bridg¬ 
ing bank finance. Even now, big societies say that they coidd 
safely lend to many more people if they only had sufficient 
funds. 

The proper policy, even now, would be to expand the total 
of mortgage finance available, by raising both borrowing and 
lending rates. Those with low incomes, especially new bor¬ 
rowers, could then be helped by the mortgage option scheme. 
But at present Mr Callaghan is pulling in precisely the opposite 
direction. If his cause succeed, the country may suffer an 
aggravation of the trend of the last six months: a slow- 
dotra in die rate of housebuilding as weU, dioi^h without 
having visibly rdea^ any new resources tw employment 
anjrwhere else. It is high time that Mr Crossman sto^ up 
nxve eneigetically for his housing plan against the Chan- 
celltMT. The first objeedve of any ambidous housing minister 
should be to get m(H% houses built. 


^ Canard company’s decision to hang on to its passenger business after 
A wVwl. • five years of dismal losses, looks awfully like living in the past 


T he seamen’s strike is costing Cunard £330,000 a week. 

But the cost of the strike setdemenr wiil be a deal more 
important for the future of the Cunard Line, and of all other 
British passenger ship operators. If the seamen’s demands are 
met in full, the Cunard Line (but not the Cunard group, which 
contains two other cargo ship companies with less costly crews) 
wilt have to pay out million a year in addidond wages. 
Splitting the dt&tence between the shipowners’ offer and the 
seamen’s demands, and to blazes with the incomes policy, may 
increase Cunard passenger crew costs by something like 7 per 
cent. The new Cunard management says frankly that it lost 
£2.7 million on its passenger ships last year, £14 million over 
the past five years. Such frankness is admirable, but it prompts 
the question, for Cunard—and the rest of Britain’s passenger 
fleet—is the race wo^ running at all? Why not get out of 
passenger carrying and concentrate on cargo where there is 
at least some money to be made ? 

Sixty per cent of Cunard business is cargo. The'two separ¬ 
ate cargo companies in the group, Port Line (which trades to 
Australasia) a^ Thos. & Jno. Brocldebank (which trades to 
India) both make profits. Even more important, the cargo 
side of the Cunard Line itself makes money. None of these 
profits are vast, but they do show a certain health clearly lack¬ 
ing in passenger traffic. And yet the new Cunard chair¬ 
man sees it as his “main task to make sure the passei^r 
ships pay in future.’’ He is asking shareholders for another 
five years to see if that can be done. Ignoring any strike setde- 
n^t, he needs a ill' per cent improvement on the £24 
million revenue of die present passenger ship business; and 
expects to find this, not by the obvious—to the non-seaman— 
course of taking Cunard passenger liners off the declining 
transadantk fer^ trade (total pasMnger traffic fell from one 
miHion in 1956 to 600,000 last year) end using his ships for 
simple, and potendtUy profitable, cruising. Instead, he wants 
to change the so-called image of die five-day forty run to and 
from the Amokaa ooadaent into a holiday afloat. 

There is no doubt that the hamk of Sir Basil Smallpeice 
were tied in reaching this decision. He was lumbered with 


a £2$ million new Q4 which is at best too large for the kind 
of “ holidays afloat ’’ that pay. The 25 per cent of the trans- 
adantic passenger trade that Cunard still has is desperately 
needed to maintain a cash flow and provide a base load for the 
new ship when it is finally launched—at least 6 months late, 
in November, 1968 (saving any more delay). It is not just a 
decision to ditch the transadantic passenger business in favour 
of only slightly less precarious passenger routes that faces him. 
It is the far more important decision of whether or not to ditch 
the passenger trade altogether. 

There is a particular mystique surrounding the Cunard 
company. Like the dying empire, it is an institution that no 
one dares to knock. But the thing must be got into perspec- 
dve. Of the 64 ships in the Cunard group, only seven carry 
passengers. The significant point about Cunard's freight 
business to North America is that the company has an addi¬ 
tional six ships on charter—^in other words it has more cargo 
than ships to handle it. 

Cunard’s pet transatlantic passenger trade—already so hard 
hit by air competition—^is a sitting duck for lower-cost 
operators. Italian and Gredt passenger ship owners have 
already shown their ability to compete against North Europe 
ships. They buy up the old passenger ships that have proved 
too expensive to operate, convert them sk^ully and then run 
them with cheaper crews. There have been some doubts about 
the standards of safety and accommodation on some of these 
ships. But there are already Greek and Italian operators to 
whom these doubts certainly do not apply, and the steadily 
expanding fleets of the intrepid Neapolitan Signor Lauro and 
the growing business of Chandris, the London-based Greek 
company—not to mention the presdge-laden Italian lihe- - 
provide real competition to the encumbent kings of the 
passenger fleets. 

Besides Cunard, P. & O. is the only other really big British 
passenger ship operator. As a groups it also has a large cargo 
ship operation, and is facing many of the ^proUems now faced 
by Cunard, though less acutely. It is not tfod to the limited 
transatlantic trade ; it covers the longer Australasian nin where 
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WHERE CUNARD MAKES PROFITS 
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direct competition with the air is not yet so signiiu:ant. If 
anyone has the potential to make the “ holiday afloat ” idea 
pay, it is P. & O. But probably not to the extent of proving 
there are sufficient profits in this kind of business to warrant 
the vast capital required. Already lower-cost operators have 
taken a large bite out of P. & O.'s Australian trade. Even so, 
P. & O. has a longer breathing space within which to make 
specialised cargo services pay than Cunard has. The crunch 
that both Cunard and P. & O. must face if and when passenger 


L ast week it was the French steel industry proposing to 
reorganise with government support. Simultaneously, 
the German industry floated off proposals for establishing 
four selling groups for trade within the steel community, and 
possibly a single cartel for exports. Both are different 
approaches to the same problem: putting the steel industry 
in Europe into a shape in which it can stand up to inter¬ 
national competition. ^And they are only the latest in a series 
of moves over the last year. The establishment of coastal 
plants came before. Now the mergers: Arbed, the Luxem¬ 
burg giant, took over the French company, Pont a Mousson’s, 
interest in the other major Luxemburg producer, -Hadir—a 
move approved by the High Authority this week. Two French 
companies, Lorraine-Escaut and Usinor, are merging ; two 
more, Ugilor and de Wcndcl, are expected to. Joint projects 
(like the last two companies’ Sacilor) are becoming more 
common. In what is probably the most significant move of 
all, two German companies—Dortmund Horder Hiittcn- 
union and Hoesch—have merged. The resulting company 
is to have production agreements with Royal Dutch Steel 
(which has a large minority in it), scheduling production of 
semi-fabricated goods through the Dutch company and of 
fabricated goods through the German. This is one solution 
TO the two big problems facing European steelmakers: the 
disadvantages of small scale production in a market increas¬ 
ingly open to competition from larger units; and the 
geographical problems European producers have inherited, 


ships no longer prove paying propositions is having to sell 
them for knockdown prices, and then seeing the same ships 
competing against them. In the long-term a merger between 
P. & O. and Cunard seems a natural, but on what terms? 
P. & O. can in present conditions afford to sit tight until 
Cunard falls into its lap. 

Saying that Cunard and other British shipowners should 
face the hard facts of rising crew costs and leave passen¬ 
ger traffic to lower cost operators docs not mean that there is 
a gold-mine in freight. In terms of profits, it is now just the 
lesser of two shipping evils. But it does make profits. The 
future of the British merchant navy depends on its ability 
to provide initially expensive, extensively automated and 
highly specialised shipping services for the rest of the world— 
particularly the developing nations who would be most unwise 
to invest capital resources in specialised shipping at this stage 
of their development. The tragedy of Cunard’s apparent deters 
mination to hang on to its passenger trade is that after five 
years of living off financial reserves—income from property 
and investment—there is not now enough money left in the 
kitty for the company to have any real hope of fighting off 
growing American competition <m its transatlantic cargo trades 
by investing in the superior specialised cargo ships this needs. 
Sir Basil cannot be blamed for decisions taken long before 
he came to Cunard. But need he have been quite so 
enthusiastic about them? 


In the last year outside pressures 
C have built up to a point that has 

O IwCl forced mafor changes in the 
European Steel Community 

operating inland away from the cheapest supplies of ore and 
coal. To overcome the first of these disadvantages, the two 
German companies have merged to form a larger unit; and, 
to overcome the second, production of the bulk, “ commodity ” 
grades of steel will increasingly be shifted to the coast, where 
the Dutch have a plant, keeping more elaborate manufacture 
close to their markets in the Ruhr. 

Since freight soon becomes a crippling addition to the rela¬ 
tively low cost of steel’s raw materials—coal and iron ore— 
steel industries have always been located as close as possible 
to the sources, while remaining within striking distance of 
their markets. But freight has become less dominant as a 
location factor with the development over the last fifteen 
years of bulk carriers bringing distant deposits of rich ores 
within economic distance of Europe. Elsewhere in the world, 
particularly Japan, whole industries have been based on this 
development. Such rich ores—up to 66 per cent iron com¬ 
pared with the lean minette ” ot Lorraine (which rarely 
exceeds 30 per cent)—have been imported into the Con¬ 
tinent for some time. Before the war, the Community coun¬ 
tries supplied all their own ores; by i960 they were importing 
28 per cent from countries like Sweden, Liberia, Mauretania 
and Brazil ; in 1964, 39 per cent. Now the use of bulk car¬ 
riers of 60,000 tons brings even Australia into the picture, 
with Hamrnerslcy Iron planning to import from its Western 
Australian deposits to a depot in Europe, perhaps Rotterdam. 
The liraonite ores of Salzgittcr and Lorraine are not imme- 


Re-shuffling European 
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diately threatened, as long as they can price themselves (on 
iron content) competitively with imported ores^ 

But even then the lean ores have technical disadvantages. 
Because they carry so much useless gangue ” (chat must 
pass through the blast furnace to be discarded as slag) they 
lead to higher energy costs and inefficient use of blast furnace 
capacity, thus higher capital costs. They are therefore 
currently priced in the German market at (in effect) 44D1M 
per ton of iron, compared with 60DM for a 60 per cent ore. 
Combined with the rising cost of indigenous cpals and the 
availability of cheap American coal—this has turned steel¬ 
makers' eyes to the coast. 

The devetopnie&t of coastal steel plants has been the first 
form that geograpbical ralicmaiisatiob and concentration have 
taken in the Cemmunity. Usinor itself, now involved in 
another merger, was put together from smaller French plants ; 
its plant at Dunkirk, with a capacity of 1.5 million tons a 
year is potentially one of the biggest in Europe. The Italian 
state^ywoed (or rather IRI-owned) plant, Finsider's at 
Taranto, is the biggest. Others are 'being proposed for the 
south coast of France, perhaps Marseilles, and Antwerp. The 
Royal Dutch plant at Ijmuiden and Sidemafs plant at Ghent 
are effectively coastal, being on large canals. A consortium of 
German and Belgian producers, seeking some (rf the advan¬ 
tages of access to deep water, is planning a 15 million tons 
ore processing plant at Rotterdam from which enriched and 
pelletised ores will be shipped inland. 

This is the underlying shift in location, but it is gradual. 
It means that new, major additions to scedmaking capacity 
are likely to be built on the coast; it doesn't—cannot—*mean 
that the industry is going to turn itself inside out, abandoning 
its haunts overnight. There is. much that can be done before 
this is necessary ; and this is the nature of the latest German 
and French moves. Production can become much more 
efficient within the existing limits of location and raw material 
supply if the economies of large scale production and (its 
analogue further down the production line) long production 
runs of fabricated goods can be achieved. 


A bout a year ago four German companies proposed, and 
the High Authority approved, a production carousel ” 
under which orders would be received centrally and groiqped 
according to types. Plants would be allotted grouped orders, 


allowing longer production runs. In the even^ die scheme was 
never tried. Two of the companies (Hoesch and DHIt) 
merged, and a larger scheme has since been proposed. Under 
this, four selling agencies would handle all German steel 
orders, scheduling them between plants as for the abortive 
carousel. This proposal, which falls a good way short of a 
thoroughgoing rationalisation of the industry, is being smiled 
on from Luxemburg, as far as this is possible with nothing 
ofBcial having taken place. 

On the face of it, the French proposals are less radical. The 
industry offers to promote mergers, specialisation agreements 
and joint ventures. (This last is important since it is often 
as close as the prickly, independent steel companies can bring 
themselves to mergofs.) On the grounds that the government 
interference with the normal price structure—^part of the 
anti-inflationary policy—^has cost the industry so much money 
(3,500 million francs between 1950 and 1962) that it hasn't 
been able to maintain the necessary level of investment, it 
claims government help in the form of loans at privileged rates 
of interest to promote these akns. It is said that behind the 
innocuous front of this plan professionel really lies a deeper 
plot, hatched by the industry's leaders and the government, to 
carve the industry up into three roughly geographical bits. 
Such a plan would have been difficult to pass overtly through 
the chambre syndiede of the industry in the face of almost 
certain opposition from the more prickly individualists, the 
smaller companies. 

T hese are still the residual problem of the industry in 
Europe—and likely to become more residual all the time. 
For the plans proposed really involve the iniddle-sized com¬ 
panies. While grouping them into larger units solves no prob¬ 
lems, it brings resources together in a way that can propose 
solutions. But the small producers must remain outside all 
this. Some, the ones that can find suitable, small-scale speciali¬ 
ties, can survive profitably ; as some of the producers around 
Li^ge are preparing to do by ^ecialising in coated steels, and 
the small Italian producers near Brescia probably can, based 
on local scrap and cheap electricity. For the rest nothing 
remains but a slow decline into oblivion. By which time per¬ 
haps some governments will be paying them to go out of 
business, as the German government is proposing to do with 
the coalmine-owners. 

What should be left will be a European industry able to 
produce efficiently for its own markets and for export. There 
will still be anomalies: the industry within Europe can sur¬ 
vive for a long time on imported ores simply by being dose 
to its markets. And the minette producers, at the present rate 
of production, have a century of ore reserves. Moreover, im¬ 
provements like the canalisation of the Moselle (which now 
connects the Rhine with the Saar for barge trafBc) can post¬ 
pone more agonising changes for some time. But there will 
be no going against the long-term trend epitmnised in the 
Hoesch/DHH/Royai Dutch Steel deal, allowing production 
of rdatively unprocessed steel to migrate to ±e coast and 
leaving only more elaborate fabrication inland, near the 
markets. This is very long-term and the inertial resistance 
to it of the industry is enormous. For the moment steel's 
present effort—a massive convulsion by any standards— 
serves the purpose. 
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SEAMEN’S STRIKE 

Foreign Flags No Protection 


T ul seamen's strike has now entered 
a tougher phase. The National Union 
of Seamen has taken a decisive step in 
blacking " a British ship under a foreign 
flag and persuading another union, in tks 
case TGWU tugmcn, to support it. The 
Panama flag was no protection to Esso's 
tanker, and this raises awesome possibilities. 
Until now, the oil companies have been 
able to avoid the effects of the strike entirely 
by re-routing their XUS manned ships to 
non-British ports. But the NUS is getting 
increasingly annoyed at the way in which 
deep sea ship operators in general (the 
coasting fleet was tied up within a week) 
and tanker owners in particular have been 
able to dodge the effects of the strike. By 
picking on a tanker which Esso moved out 
from under the British flag last year (part 
of a long term policy^ and nothing to do 
with the strike), the seamen have made it 
possible to claim a special case of “ strike 
breaking,” and thereby not set too much of 
a precedent for other rugmen around the 
country. But. whether by accident or 
design, the move was nicely timed to 
coincide with the first day of the govern¬ 
ment inquiry into the strike, and it shows 
that, despite the only gradual effect of the 
strike rhe seamen hold some trump cards. 
The XUS is now threatening to black a 
Dutch coastal tanker and will black any 
^thcr coasters handling trade normally car¬ 
ried in British bottoms. The coastal traffic 
has already affected deliveries of Regent oil 
in the Portsmouth area. This is the 
beginning. 

The docks have not been clogged up as 
quickly as the seamen had expected, mainly 
because dockers and tugmen have agreed 
to shift ships normally from impon to 
export berths. It seems that the dockers, 
loo, underestimated the time that it would 


take to bring the docks to a halt. Rather 
than go on strike to support the seamen 
during a period when work is increasingly 
slack anyway, they thought that by work¬ 
ing normally, the docks would eventually 
get clogged as ships tied up the export 
berths and that employers would have to 
keep them on their fall-back pay without 
cheir touching um'on strike funds. 

After a slow start, some exporters are 
beginning to feel the pinch. So too are 
some importers ; a few commodity prices 
—at the moment not much more tiw lead, 
zinc and cocoa -are beginning to react. 
Some of the major exporters on the other 
hand (of chemicals for example) have been 
pleasantly surprised to find just how much 
space has been available on foreign ships, 
but because of the paperwork involved 
in switching from one to the other, 
their business is already slowing down 
and they are becoming increasingly 
cagey about revealing w'hat they are doing 
for fear of losing the decreasing amount of 
foreign shipping space to competitors. Ex¬ 
porters of wool tops who normally ship out 
bales too heavy to go by air, worth £30 
million a year, arc a typical example. The 
same slowing down without yet stopping is 
faced by other textile and machinery 
exporters. 

Car manufacturers have also found 
foreign ships easier to come by than they 
thought ; some—like Ford—used mostly 
foreign ships anyway. Leyland's motor 
assembly plant in Malines, Belgium, which 
was closed last week for lack of parts from 
Britain, is to be re-opencd now that alter¬ 
native foreign shipping arrangements have 
been found. While maintaining an export 
flow, motor manufacturers have switched a 
lot of production to the home market, and 
British consumers are benefiting by getting 


new cars delivered much sooner than they 
expected. The trouble ahead lies not so 
much with car exports Co Europe or 
America where foreign ships or even air¬ 
craft can be used as a last resort; it looms 
large, however, in the knocked-down car 
component trade to South Africa and 
Australasia. This is heavily dependent on 
British ships, and while stocks may last 
another month, there are real fears for the 
trade after that. 

GOLD RESERVES 

Bill for May 

T he initial knock of the seamen's strike 
on the exchange markets was a hard one 
after all. The reserves for May showed a 
drop of £ 1 % million, the largest fall since 
last summer’s bout of very heavy pressure 
on the pound. The figure was apparently 
a '"true” one. If the Bank of England 
caUed on its swap facilities with the pMeral 
Reserve Bank of New York to help the 
pound over those few hours of expensive 
confusion in the New York market on 
Budget day. the drawing was probably 
swiftly repaid. Evidently special trans¬ 
actions last month cancelled out. And, on 
balance, the authorities were actually pick¬ 
ing up dollars over rhe first half of the 
month. The losses came over the mid-May 
weekend, as the strike deadline ran out. 
Friday the 13th was clearly a very bad day 
for the pound. So was the .Monday dawn¬ 
ing of the strike. The declaration of the 
state of emergency on the following Monday 
triggered some further selling. Nerves have 
steadied since—sterling slipped only mar¬ 
ginally on Thursday afternoon on the news 
of the reserve loss and there was no 
sign of omcial support. But the markets 
are delicately poised. June could well see 
further losses if the strike drags out or the 
government is panicked into too generous 
a settlement. 
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ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

Balance at 2 %. Growth? 

E vifN without a prolonged seamen’s 
strike, the National Institute's post¬ 
budget prognosis for the British economy 
is not heartening. Mr Callaghan might, 
after all, have salvaged the government’s 
chances of meeting its target of balance in 
Britain’s external payments by the end of 
the year—but only at the price of holding 
expansion at home to 2 per cent a year, 
perhaps for some years to come. As a 
deflationary device, the selective employ¬ 
ment tax gets high marks; the institute sees 
most of it being passed on to consumers. 
But on the refunds and the premiums, the 
new tax gets low marks. And little is 
expected bf it as a long-term corrective. 
The institute sees virtually no prospect of 
moving back to a higher growth rate 
without a much tougher incomes policy— 
effective in 1966—and more direct measures 
to stimulate exports or to hold down 
imports. These are the lessons read on 
fairly optimistic assumptions about the out¬ 
look for the balance of payment over the 
months ahead. And these assumptions look 
to us rather too optimistic. 

Ij^aving aside the impact of the seamen’s 
strike, the institute’s forecast of an under¬ 
lying 7 per cent rise in exports, year on 
year, for 1966 looks reasonable enough: it 
would require only that the average rate 
chalked up during the first four months 
be maintained for the rest of the year. But 
the institute’s forecast that the import bill 
could be held to £5,275 million, less than 
5 per cent up on 1965, is less convincing: 
imports in Jan iiary-April were running at 
an annual rate of sonic £5,400 million, or 
plus 7 per cent. 

The institute’s new estimates of earnings 
on invisibles—up no less than £40 million 
on February’s forecast of £70 million— 
could also be too sanguine. Our own 
guesstimate would be a plus £100 million 
or less. On the face of it, the guess that 
the government's new curbs on investment 
in the overseas sterling area could save a 
motiest £35 million cm long-term capital 
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account looks closer to the mark. But even 
this is uncertain, if a rather alarming report 
from a Canberra corespondent (see page 
nil) is right. 

Altogether it seems to us possible that 
—even without allowing for the impact of 
the seamen’s strike—Britain’s payments on 
current and long-term capital account could 
show a deficit of over £200 million rather 
than the £160 million deficit the institute 
reckons—without allowing for a “ normal ” 
balancing item plus. This is not very much 
worse than the institute’s forecast—certainly 
it is better than the forecasts that some 
other outside observers have made. But, 
like the National Institute’s figuring our own 
takes no account of the seamen’s strike. The 
impact of that—and the terms of the evenr 
tual settlement—^both on the basic accounts 
and on short-term capital flows, remains the 
big question mark. 

The Cost of the Strike 

T he institute’s own guess is that if the 
seamen’s strike lasts more than a month 
the permanent net cost to Britain’s current 
account could mount to perhaps £20 million 
a month. Roughly half of this loss would 
be on trade account: while home produc¬ 
tion could substitute for only some of 
Britain’s imports, foreign competitors’ goods 
could substitute for most of Britain’s exports 
—and the patience of overseas customers is 
limited. The rest of the permanent loss 
would show up in a drop in shipping earn¬ 
ings. The institute figures that if British 
exporters managed to transfer a third of the 
cargoes normally carried on British ships 
to foreign ships this would push up Britain’s 
outlays on freight payments by some £95 
million (net of slightly higher foreign pay¬ 
ments for port services here and the absence 
of such outlays by British ships abroad). 
The net loss to this country on fares earned 
abroad could amount to another £30 
million a year. There would probably be 
some^ slight loss on cross-trades as well. 
Altogether, at an annual rate, the cost of 
the strike in shipping earnings alone could 
run up to £ia5 million a year. 

This can be only a rough guess. But it 
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is daunting enough. Presumably the losses 
so far have been relatively modest. But thb 
strike is already in its third week. 

NEDC AND EXPORTS 

A Lurid Tale 

A RECENT test showed that six days are 
occupied at Harwich for Customs 
clearance. . . . The standard continental 
railway wagons cannot pass beyond British 
. pons owing to the difference in loading 
gauge. The standard British Railways 
wagons cannot go to the Continent because 
of the difference in braking systems. . . . 
There are, in fact, at this moment no ships 
in the Continental short sea trade specific¬ 
ally designed in accordance with the latest 
thinking on container shipment as recently 
greatly developed in the USA. . . . The 
International Standard Organisation’s 40 
foot container is not included in the British 
Standard. . . . Approximately one import 
entry in three contains some mistake . . . 
a single export sale may still involve as 
many as 50 distinct steps in documenra- 
tion. ... A Typical time taken for British 
goods to reach a purchaser on the 
Continent might be about 10 days ... to 
per cent of exports take between one and 
a half and three times this.” 

No wonder exporting is not much fun, 
to judge from these extracts from 
“ Through Transport to Europe,” the first 
major report of the little Neddy on the 
Movement of Exports. 

It tackled Europe first because 40 per 
cent by value and 58 per cent by weight 
of British exports go to the continent— 
and because the competition is very often 
no more than an autobahn’s length from 
customers. The committee was set up in 
September of last year. So it has been 
quick. It has also—as the'straight-talking 
indicates—been good. It should be com¬ 
pulsory reading for everyone connected 
with exports. 

Its first, and important, recommendation 
is that exporters should quote a delivered 
price rather than f.o.b. of c.i.f. to port. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

A fail for the third month 
running. 

HOUSING 

Total starts In April 10 per cent 
dov\/n on a year ago. But 
completions virtually unchanged— 
d lall in numbers for private owners 
nearly offset by a rise in those for 
public authorities. 



1 

Month 

Index 

1958»ri00 

Percentage change from: 

Previous ! Three j Twelve 

month 1 months ago | months ago 

Industrial 
production • 

March 

133 

■11 

nil 

1 

■^2 

employment * 

March 

loss 

-0 2 

-0-4 

4-0 2 

productivity * 

March 

126 1 

■H 


■ 1-2 

Export trade *1 

April 

134 

nil 

+ 3 

+5 

Retail trade * 

March 

125 

+1 

+1 

4-1 

Unemployment * 

May 

68 9 

-0-7 

nil 

-8 6 

Wage rates (weekly) 

April 

134 1 

+ f)-2 

•H 1 

4-5-6 

Retail prices 

April 

125 0 

412 

41-6 

-43-6 

Export prices 

March 

113 

4 1 

42 

13: 


• Seasonally ad/usted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade rellect rno^rements in volume terms, />., m value 
at constant price. Unemployment refers to niimhors 


wholly unerrployed excluding school-leavers, ani 
in May wes runn:ng at an annual rate of 1 -2% 
t Provisional. 
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Bristol Siddeiey engines 
played an important part 
in getting the hoimreraft industry 
off the ground... 



...and now Bristol Sidd^y power 
all British gas turbine hovercraft 


rg'fJ Bristol Siddeiey supply the power 

Bristol Siddeiey Engines Limited. Executive Headquarters: Mercury House, 195 Knishtshridge* Loodoii SW 7 







not 
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... apana GENERAL ACCIDENT 

Perth is the huh of one oC the largest insurance companies in the world. For there, on the banl^s of the Tay, is 
the headquarters of the General Accident Group with its 300 local offices in the United Kingdom and a network 
of subskliaiy companies, branches and agencies overseas. This is, indeed, an interoatiofiat undertaking of great 
finmicial strength, its annual tnoome no less than £ 137 , 050 , 792 ; its assets now totalling £ 248 , 305 , 243 . 


iGenerail^ 


\ widen t 


one of Britaln’e great; 
ineurance companiaa 

GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
GENERAL BUILDINGS ■ PERTH • SCOTLAND 



(i usstes up: but down Dow*Jones. 
II ncertain Frankfurt dealing. 

I n Milan, short forward loans. 

N ew York, a buoyant feeling™ 

N ever mind Dow-Jones! For see, 
K conomists hold precious 
S ome measure of liquidity— 

S o, liquid, come! Refresh us! 


Not even Guinness may print pound notes or dollars—they will, however, send reprints 
of this advertisement to anyone enquiring at: Guinness. 8 Baker Street. London. W.1. 
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This would push them into exercising a 
much stricter control over their transport 
costs, and be a spur to shippers and haulage 
firms. It might also make Industrialists 
think of exports to Europe as an extension 
of the home market. This just might have 
tremendous psychological effect—the com¬ 
mittee points out that freight handling 
methods between Britain and Ireland (a 
country which is regarded in just such a 
way) are vastly more modern than those 
between Britain and the continent. 

On actual transport facilities—container 
ships, pallets, etc.-*-k basically says get a 
move on. But it also throws into fresh 
perspective two particularly important 
weaknesses. One is that the Ministry of 
Transport is letting Britain fall beWd 
other countries on regulations about the 
size of vehicles and containers. Since the 
whole point about modern methods is 
standardisation, this is fatal. It is already 
clear that American container ships are 
going straight to Europe because we can’t 
alw’ays handle them—and this means that 
European exporters are getting the 
economic benefits of larger containers on 
the way back to America. The other big 
weakness is on air freight. Heathrow is 
already the third biggest port, in terms of 
value, of trade. But this is stUl treated as a 
side issue by too many. Finally^ the com¬ 
mittee. also lays into dpciijmentation and 
H.M. Customs—with telling effect. 

All good stuff. If anything, though, it 
still does not go far enough, bi. particular 
the committee seems to deal very lightly 
with the confusion and inefficiency caused 
by the multiplicity of forwarding agents, 
shippers, and alternative routes. It mostly 
points in the right directions. For instance, 
it wants the Institute of Shipping and 
Forwarding Agents to help members extend 
their • specialist services, provide central 
information, and encourage investigation of 
the timing and cost of alternative routes 
and sp on. But it is really the whole struc¬ 
ture of this sector of transport which needs 
reorganising. The committee moots this, 
but in a very mild, easuy-ignorable tone. 
All in all, though, this committee has done 
just the job which Mr Catherwood, the 
recently appointed director-general of 
NEDC, would want. His philosophy is 
influence through information. This group 
has found out the facts and revealed 
inefficiency. Armed with this someone can 
be made to act. And quickly, one hopes. 


STEEL 

Ad Hoc Expansion 

I T is hard to know just how seriously one 
should take United Steel’s proj^sals 
'•0 expand its production. The plan is to 
raise steel capacity at Appleby Frodingham 
United Steel subsidiary) from i.8 to 3 
million ingot tons in five years at a cost 
of £78.5 million. On the face of it, it is 
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a plan that contains some startling 
departures. Most startling, for a steel com¬ 
pany sitting on top dt the Lincolnshire ore 
fields, is the intention to switch from 100 
per cent British ore to a 5c per cent mix 
w’itb imports brought in throt^b 
Immingham. Ironmaking capacity is to be 
increased ; one of the two present open 
hearth shops scrapped and replaced with 
two LD converters; and. the focus of the 
whole exercise, light plate production, 
rationalised into a large, computer- 
controlled semi-continuous mill. £10.5 
million of the cost is expected in investme,|it 
grants; some of the remaining £68 tmtUoa 
will have to be raided on the market. 

Leaving apart die difficulty of raising 
money for* steel at all. with cloud of 
natioi^isation hanging behind the industry 
and making any project of this sort look a 
little unreal, what is the logic of the move ? 
It will eatabluilll^ large production unit 
inland, twenty miles from its deepwater port 
at a time when the dependence on home 
ores is declining. (See p.iio| for a Euro¬ 
pean reaction to the same situationO It 
establishes it, as a company entity, in the 
middle of several other companies in the 
Scunthorpe area-^Rtcfaard Thomas and 
Baldwin's Redbourn Works and GKK’s 
Lysaj^t works—with equal claims to 
enlarge themselves. It has, as its main aim, 
the imducdbQ of tight plate when the strip 
mills, which can alro produce light plate at 
the heavier end of their range, are not yet 
fully stretched. 

This is a plain case for some body within 
the industry to step in with a plan for 
rationalisation of these home ore-based com¬ 
panies: perhaps, ultimately, the establish¬ 
ment of a large coastal mill at Immingham. 
For the scheme, while it makes excellent 
sense within the existing framework of 
British steel companies, makes much less 
once the industry is viewed as a whole. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

A Strong Reshuffle 

A very high official of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, now retired, who was anxious to 
bring the economic approach to the centre 
of the Bank’s work, once put the problem 
in these terms: “ It’s nice to have a number 
of economic firsts writing learned memo¬ 
randa to each other; w’hat I’m really wait¬ 
ing for is a lower second as Chief Cashier.” 
Now Mr Callaghan, Lord Cromer, and Mr 
O’Brien, in arranging the chain of pro¬ 
motions following Lord Cromer’s impend¬ 
ing retirement, have done better. From the 
beginning of next month, the Chief Cashier 
of the Bank, who besides signing chat quaint 
promise to replace one banknote with 
another, is at the hub of the Bank’s opera¬ 
tional activities in the gilt-edged market 
and in the foreign exchange market, will be 
an ex-Oxford don, Mr J. S. Fforde, who 
came to the Bank from Oxford in 1957. He 
is the author of a study on the operations 
of the Federal Reserve System in the early 
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postwar period, and has made a notable 
mark in the Treasury-Bank working group 
on international liquidity. Mr Fforde 
steps into the place vacated by Mr J. Q. 
Hollom, the new executive director who 
fills the vacancy left by Sir Maurice 
Parsons, the new deputy governor in Mr 
O’Brien’s place. But Mr Hollom’s brief 
will be to watch over domestic finances— 
monetary policy and the gilt-edged market. 
He will take over here from Mr Jeremy 
Morse, who is being switched to take on Sir 
Maurice’s responsibilities on the inter¬ 
national side. 

This is an excellent move. Mr Morse 
is not an economist by training, but has 
shown a remarkable grasp of the domestic 
monetary problems he has been dealing with 
since he joined the Bank from Glyn Mills 
less than eighteen months ago. His sharp 
mind will be fully taxed in sorting out the 
complicatedly interwoven problems of the 
Briush balance of payments, the role of 
sterling, and intemationaJ liquidity. He 
will have a useful aide in Mr Christopher 
McMahon, an Australian economist who is 
promoted to become an adviser to the 
governors, to take over from Mr Fforde. 
Firsts in PPE are now almost as thick on 
the ground in Threadncedle Street as in 
Whitehall. 


POW^R STATION SITES 

Atoms On The Coalfields 

P hilips Petroleum announced this week 
thAt its gas well on the North Sea was 
producing “ the highest gas flow rate so far 
reported ... by any group ” which is not 
quite as staggering as it sounds because n6t 
all the companies nave published what their 
flows are, and at least one is fairly certainly 
a good deal higher than Philips’s. But so 
gas-happy have we all become that the really 
impor^nt energy development of the week 
went largely unnoticed. It was that the 
Central Electricity Generating Board was 
considering using a site bought on Tecs-side 
for a coal-burning power station as an 
atomic power site instead. This really is a 
revolution. Up till now, CEGB has sited 
its nuclear stations in the south, as far from 
the pits as possible so that in any direct 
cost comparison, a coal-fired station would 
have CO bear the additional heavy cost of 
bringing coal down from the midlands. Now 
it is actually talking of siting a nuclear 
station in coal’s own territory, which is a 
sign of how dramatically estimates of 
nuclear economics have improved. Not that 
it is much of a coal-field ; Durham coal is 
expensive and many pits are eventually 
scheduled for closing! But Durham coal on 
Tecs-sidc must still be cheaper than York¬ 
shire coal delivered to. say. the Severn 
estuary where a complex of nuclear .stations 
is going up. .\nd yet CEGB still suspects 
that the comparison will favour nuclear 
power. Because nuclear power was so over- 
trumpeted in the early days (just as North 
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Sea gas is now being over-said) no-ooe 
seems to have noticed that the promised 
break-through has come at last. But it has. 

AIR I'RAFFIC RIGHTS 

An Air Of Amity 

R eaders with lon^ memories may recol¬ 
lect that this time seven years ago 
airlines were working themselves into a 
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lather over the alleged iniquity of the 
BritiA refusing to allow American airlines 
to pick np passengers in Hong Konp, and 
the Americans, in retaliation, refusing to 
allow the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration to carry American passengers 
across the Pacific. Now all is peace; more 
American airlines are going to be allowed 
imq Hong Kong, BOAC may in future 
carry passengers from the Amerkan west 
coast to Australia and beyond. BOAC may 


Flowing 
Freely 
Through the 
Flip-flop 

Transistors are useful and efficient just so 
long, and only so long, as they are used 
wkhin fairly narrow limits of tempera¬ 
ture, humidity and physical vibration. 
Take them out of this controlled environ¬ 
ment and they go to pieces. And this is 
where—^its inventors hope—the virtually 
new technology of fluidics” can make 
its mark. For computers are only assem¬ 
blages of switching devices which regulate 
and divert flows of electricity j and transis¬ 
tors the favourite switehes^but subtle and 
delicate because they deal with flows ot 
electrons. By using an ordinary fluid—a 
gas or a liquid—instead of electricity, less 
delicate switches become feasible; ond can 
operate under much more difficult con- 
didons. 

The switches are curiously convoluted 
channels, photographed on to blocks of 
glass or plastic and then chemically etched 
in them. They " switch ” a flow of gas, 
peeling it off one wall of a tube and caus¬ 
ing it to flow down another, with tiny jets 
from the sides. These devices can be 
combined to make up a ” logic ” element 
of a rudimentary computer and this can 
be used where an electronic counterpart 
would not work, although inevitably 
clumsier and slower. They are simple to 
manufacture and would be comtparativcly 
cheap if mass-produced. A lot of work 
has been carried out on developing these 
systems—much of it for defence since fluid 
logic components could be the answer to, 
say, some of the problems of controlling 
riK;kets. Most research has been done in 
America but sontc also in Europe, notably 
Sweden. 

Now the Ministry of Technology has 
handed out £100,000 worth of grants, split 
equally between Inicrnaiional Computers 
and Tabulators and the British Tyre and 
Rubber Company. ICT is studying the 
use of fluid logic circuits in some peri¬ 
pheral equipment for computers, like low 



speed primers. Although fluidic com¬ 
ponents arc too slow for central processors 
or any high speed device, ICT believes 
they could bridge the gap between slow, 
not always reliable mechanical apparatus 
and ithc fast, but far more ^expensive, 
electronic components. Pneumatic devices 
could also be better than the photo-elec¬ 
tronic processes at detecting holes punched 
in cards or paper tapes (a favourite source 
of information). Other research is being 
carried out in process control—beginning 
with fibre manui'dicture, priming, and the 
operation of machine tools. The Machine 
Tool Research Association is experiment¬ 
ing with fluid devices for sequencing con¬ 
trols and regulating machine speeds: the 
components would take the place of the 
electrical switch peg-boards now in use. 

No one has yet gone into production in 
a big way, but several companies in 
Britain—notably Electrosil—offer elements 
for sale. It is believed some 50,000 ele¬ 
ments were sold in the States last year, 
but since one computer printer would 
need some 4,000 components, even this 
is pretty small. The Americans are using 
fluidics in main-line locomotive control— 
for diesel electrics—and are looking closely 
at their possible application in rocket steer¬ 
age and jet engine controls. Industry 
seems to like the idea of them for some 
uses much better than highly complicated 
electronic microcircuit components, per¬ 
haps enough to set off the boom that the 
fluidltes look for in the next five years. 
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even, if it chooses and at present it does*ot, 
fly non-stop between Lonmn and Chiesgo; 
it is difBcttlt to retnembor how angry every¬ 
one got about this back in 1959. 

The Far East is one of the few parts of 
the world where there are still new routes 
to be opened up. The Chinese government 
has, after nearly three years of negotiation, 
allowed Air France to fly to Shan§^. The 
only non-communist airline previously 
allowed into China has been Pakisian 
International, providing the one direct 
service from Europe. Services into China 
do not pay at this stage; PIA has a special 
agr^ent with the Chinese government 
which sees that the airline is not the loser 
when loads arc low. The Chinese have 
toyed from time to time with the idea of 
running their own long-range services 
between China and the outside world and 
have more than once summoned salesmen 
from the British Aircraft Corporation to 
give details about the VC 10, the only non- 
Russian-built long-range jet they would be 
able to buy. But it is not flying into China 
which is so important as flying out agSm 
the other side, and here the attitude of 
Japan is crucial. Under suspected Ameri¬ 
can pressure, the Japanese have refused 
Bikistan ^ternational permission to on 
from China into Tokyo, to the airUne’s 
immense irritation since this would be a 
really valuable route, as well as a much 
shorter way of getting to Japan than the 
present dOg-leg around China that every 
airline has to use. Airlines not yet nego¬ 
tiating with the Chinese will be watching to 
see if Air France has better luck. 


I>OCKS BOARD 

Ports in Limbo 

T he British Transpon, Docks Board. 

which runs 25 tk Britain’s smaller 
ports, is doing its best to appear uncon¬ 
cerned at the prospect of a complete change 
in its structure within the next five years. 
It makes no comment on the government’s 
port nationalisation plans in its annual 
report published this week and would add 
nothing at its press conference heki on 
Tfaurs&y afternoon. But clearly the Board 
hopes to continue administering its cfwn, 
and possibly the rest of Britain’s, ports 
when nationalisatioii takes place.. 

The question facing the government is 
what to do with the National Ports Council 
on the one hand and the British Transpon 
Docks Board on the other. Both are public 
bodies created by Act of Parliament. Will 
they both be absorbed into a new organisa 
tion or will the former take over the latter? 
This is probably the answer and is also 
likely to be just what the Docks Board fears. 
In the meantime, the Board goes on demon¬ 
strating that it can run ports {mfitably* 
though its surplus is dovm by £500,000 
from last year to £x.x million—because of 
falling trade in coal and increasing operating 
costs. 
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AUSTRAUA 


A Coach and Four Through the 
Capital Controls 

A report from a Canberra correspondent suggests that the Bank of England 
should look quickly and closely at just what is happening to the voluntary control 
on sterling area investment. 


Canberra 

HE immediate effect of the British 
Government's controls over the outflow 
of capital to Australia seems to have been 
to stimulate a remarkable rise in the flow 
of British money to Australia. The Austra¬ 
lian Reserve Bank's holdings abroad of gold 
and foreign exchange were virtually un¬ 
changed in the first three months of 1966. 
Then, in the next month, they rose by 
$A40 million, or £16 million sterling, to 
reach $Ai,207 million on May 4th, which 
was the day after the British budget was 
introduced. This has been interpreted 
in Australia as strong evidence of wide¬ 
spread anticipation of the restrictions by 
British investors. But the sharp and entirely 
unseasonal rise in the Australian Reserve 


Bank's holdings of gold and foreign ex¬ 
change abroad has continued since the 
British budget measures were actually an¬ 
nounced. fAay milltoh was added in the 
two weeks ended'May i8th. And in the 
week ended May 25th, the increase acceler¬ 
ated to $A2X million. This brought the total 
increase since April 6th, when the inflow of 
British funk money began, to $A87 million 
or £35 million. 

In this period of seven weeks, Australia's 
international reserves have regained the 
entire loss they suffered in the period of 
eight months up to April 6, 1966. Addi¬ 
tionally, some. Melbourne brokers dealing 
with British brokers now report that in the 
last three weeks they have had a rush of 
buying orders for Australian stocks indicat- 



GHANA*S DEBTS 

Pay Later 

T he two-day talks in London between 
Ghana and its fourteen creditor 
countries ended on Thursday. In them 
Ghana asked for extra time to meet its 
massive foreign debt obligations. These 
amount to over £200 million, in medium- 
term loans on w%ich annual servicing and 
instalments come to a( least £33 million, 
against Ghana’s last published reserves since 
depleted of only £40 million. The creditors 
have gone away in sympathy, encouraged by 
the IMF, to reconvene probably in August. 
Mr Omaboe, the leader of the Ghanaian 
delegation and chairman of the National 


Liberation Front's Economic Committee, 
impressed Ghana's creditors that the unem¬ 
ployment resulting from a leally stiff clamp 
down on imports w^ould lead to turmoil. 

It helped too that, two weeks ago, after a 
close look at the present government’s 
new stabilisation plan to correct last year’s | 
£80 million balance of payments deficit, | 
the International Monetary Fund was confi- ; 
dent enough to allow Ghana to draw £13 | 
million, or more than half its quota over the 1 
next year. Government expenditure has 
been cut enough already 10 reduce the i 
budget deficit from £36 inillion to £5 i 
million. And where possible, prestige | 
imports—notably two of the four ships on | 
order for the Black Star Line—have been | 
cancelled. 

The stabilisation plan, 
drawn up with the help of 
the IMF, is due to come in 
with next month’s budgrt. 
Ghana’s government has, in 
effect, asked that it should 
be given a chance to work. 
Another way of looking at 
it, again pressed home by ! 
the Ghanaian delegation, is | 
tiuit wi^out a breadung j 
space, Ohana's creditors | 
stand less chance of seeing | 
their money again*^not I 
through pique, but because I 
there is little money to sec* 



ing a degree of British buying, since the 
British budget restrictions, far more active 
than lor months* 

The immediate official assessment, chat 
Australia might not be too seriously affected 
by the British controls, has now been rein¬ 
forced by the belief that the British adminis-* 
trators are not going to find it easy to refbse 
many propositions for investing in Australia. 
Among the deterrents thought to be likely 
to inhibit administrative severity are: 

1. The effect on British exports to Aus¬ 
tralia of refusing permission to export capi¬ 
tal from Britain. Exports often follow 
capital financing deals. 

2. Some British companies investing in 
Australia—as Conzinc Rio Tinto—are be¬ 
coming large earners of non-sterling cur¬ 
rency. By cutting them off from funds in 
Britain, admmistrators could be sacrificing 
non-sterling currency earnings. 

3. The British Government has offered 
no additional financial inducempt to invest¬ 
ment in Britain, as compared with Australia. 
It is also recognised that British companies 
operating in Australia will be thinking about 
increasing their local ploughback of profits. 

Two likely to be hit by the controls arc, 
however, portfolio investment and invest¬ 
ment in Australian city properties. British 
money has been a major factor in transform¬ 
ing the skylines of Sydney, Melbourne and 
other Australian cities in recent years. Still, 
it is difficult to be pessimistic about the 
.Australian balance of payments (i.e. optimis¬ 
tic about the British one), when the intro¬ 
duction of the American controls on capital 
outflow in February 1965 has simply been 
followed by a further acceleration of an 
already high level of capital inflow from the 
United States. In addition, the mineral dis¬ 
coveries make a bri^t export oudook. The 
announcement on May 26th chat the Barrow 
Island (Western Australia) oilfield was com¬ 
mercial—with an estimated potential dally 
output of 20,000 barrels ; more than twice 
that of Queensland*'s Moonie field—was an¬ 
other example, among many, of the mineral 
riches now being uncovered in Australia. 

Premier Holt will he^ discuBsteg the 
British and American capital outflow con¬ 
trols with ministers from boch nations dur¬ 
ing his forthcoming visit to Britain and the 
United States, stmeduled for late June. 
However, it is clear that he believes the 
main task for his Government is that of 
maintaining a sound and quickly growing 
economy* Foreigners will then, he believes, 
find their own ways of getting the money 
into Australia to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. It seems that British 
investors have already found some means 
of getting lat|;e .sums into Australia, despite 
what tbei British Government might have 
intended. 
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WORLD INTEKIiSiT RATES - 

Up and Up 

C ONTINENTAL Europe’s mounting con¬ 
cern with inflationary pressures has 
been cvidciured in the past fortnight by two 
Bank rate increases, in Germany and 
Belgium. In both countries credit policy^ 
rather than a tougher budgetary policy, is 
taking the strain. The United States is 
fighting off inflationary impulses from its 
war in Vietnam in the same way. Some 
New York money market men believe that 
the Federal Reserve's rcscraincs have already 
changed the entire credit climate ” and 
that restriction may now btr at its tightest 
point. Buit the squeeze on world commer¬ 
cial liquidity js likely to tighten before it 
lets up. Will Iwondon be back to 7 per cent 
before the summer is out ? 

Germany’s increase ol its central bank 
re discount rate from 4 p<T cent to 5 per 
cent last week-- accompanied by a rise in its 
advanevs rate on advances against securities 
by IJ per cent to 61 per cent -put it at the 
fop of the common market Bank rate league. 
But it was quickly pipped by Belgium on 
Wednesday, with a rise from 4.; per cent to 
5i per cent. Since neither country has a 
large international money market in its own 
currency, and Germany forbids its banks to 
pay interest on foreign deposits, the inter¬ 
national repercussions of these moves is 
limited. There has been no rise, for ex¬ 
ample, in the key rale on EuroKlollar 
dei:K>sil.s, which remains at 5I per cent for 
three months term, at which willing 
borrowers continue to be easier to find than 
lenders. Nor do the German authorities 
expect any further significant increase in 
foreign borrowing by German industry, 
which is judged to be near its limits. More 
likely is some repatriation of funds held 
abroad by German banks—but various 
policy instruments such as special rates on 
forward exchange cover arc available to 
counter this if necessary. Tliis week, per¬ 
haps because the mark has strengthened 
significantly in the exchange markets, the 
rate for the dollar dropped in Frankfurt 
from 4.0150 to 4.0105. But this may have 
reflected the pull of this month’s heavy 
German tax payments and the half-year-end 
rather than the Bank rate increase itself. 

Die Englische Krankheit 

A SWAYING debate on the raising of the 
German discount rate has been taking 
place for at least six weeks in the council 
of the Bundesbank—where the full time 
directors of the Bundesbank can be out¬ 
voted by the “ country directors,” the presi¬ 
dents of the Land central banks. Resisting 
an increase were those with their eyes on 
the clear slackening in the German 
economy’s rate of expansion, shown not only 
in troubled sectois such as coal but also in 
the weakening ot ord^^^i^ks and invest¬ 
ment intentions. b^r side, and 

weighing more heavily with the legal 
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guardians of Germany's currency stab^ity, 
was the continuing pressure on prices, 
on the labour market, on short term bank 
credit, on building, and on the balance of 
payments. Unlike i960, the last year in 
which the Bundesbank's discount rate 
touched 5 per cent, Germany's external 
payments are now in deficit, on current and 
capital account—which is in many ways a 
relief to the currency managers as it frees 
them of the inflationary counter pull of the 
external surplus. 

Germany, like Britain, has in the past 
year suffered the frustration of seeing its 
industrial production remain flat without 
in any way relieving the tightness of the 
labour market. Inflationary pressures have 
indeed been stronger than in Britain by 
most tests—unfilled vacancies are not. just 
higher than the number unemployed but 
five times higher. Over the past three 
years wages have risen more strongly than 
in Britain, for about the same increase in 
productivity. As the chart shows, Germany 
has absorbed these inflationary pressures 
with notably less impact on prices, in both 
home and export markets. This may reflect 
in part a lesser inflationary habit, which 
makes for a greater inflationary resistance, 
as well as some cushion in profit margins. 
That cushion must now be pretty low ; and 
Germany's financial controllers have quite 
consciously decided to try to call a halt, 
even at the expense of stagnation d 
VAnglaise. Last week's Bank rate decision, 
unlike some decisions of the Bundesbank 
council, was unanimous. 


BANK RATES 



A Contrast in Cost Inflation 
Annual X chang* 
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ITALY 

Allowing for the Lags 

T he annual address by the Governor of 
the Bank of Italy to his shareholders, 
who are all banks and public institutions, 
is Rome's near equivalent of an English 
budget as a political and social occasion. 
And this year there was special international 
interest in Dr Guido Carli’s performance on 
Tuesday, since Italy has a key middle 
position in the current near-deadlock in the 
international monetary discussions. Not for 
the ^st time, the Italian position has some¬ 
thing for both sides. Dr Carli declared it 
** indispensable that agreement be reached 
about the creation of new international 
reserve means,” which the United States 
and Britain will find very satisfactory; but 
also gave warnings against any weakening 
of monetary discipline, and advocated “ a 
common poli^ on the management of 
reserves,” which will both sound sweetly 
in German ears. But on balance this is 
undoubtedly a constructive contribution. 

In his report on Italy's domestic economy, 
Dr Carli could point to some satisfying 
trends in 1965: a fall in unit costs of pro¬ 
duction, and a check to the earlier fall in 
profit margins. And the most recent figures 
show that employment is at last beginning 
to rise. Dr Carli criticised the rigidity in 
public expenditure and its ” discontinuity,” 
which obstructs the conduct of a proper 
stabilising economic policy. 

Much the same criticism is made in this 
week's economic survey of Italy by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. The OECD advises on 
balance against any new, general 
expansionary measures. The economy is 
admittedly still working “ much below ” 
capacity levels, and the balance of payments 
surplus remains considerable. But pro¬ 
vision has to be made for the remarkably 
long time lag in the Italian economy before 
policy ineasures take effect, and the almost 
as long lag before anyone knows what is 
actually happening. This leads to a pained 
plea for an overhaul of Italy's business 
statistics and the speed—or lack of it— 
with which they are produced. 

This is the rather bewildering lesson of 
Italy’s experience in the past two years. 
Thus, the OECD report recalls, deadpan, 
the recommendation for continued 
deflationary measures which the Common 
, Market council of ministers made in April 
1964, six months after the economy had 
turned down and at the turning point for 
the balance of payments. Most analysts 
went wrong somet^rticre in their Italian 
diagnosis. We, for our part, can claim to 
have spotted the distance of the recession 
well enough in March 1964, but to have 
considerably underestimated the latent 
recovery in the payments balance. The 
OECD suggests that perhaps the 
rapidity of Italy’s growdi as an industrial 
economy may have made its external 
balance particularly responsive to changes 
in domestic demand—as in Japan ? 
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Now fitting out,the second 13,000 ton 
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FOR FERTIUZER PLANTS BACKED BY 
THE INeNAtlONAL SCREOEC SERVICE 



Recent Fertilizer 
Projects 

Ammonia synthesis 
Hungary 

420 metric tons a day plant 
using Haldor Topsoe processes 
Ammonia synthesis 
Poland 

Three plants, each with a capacity 
of 500 tons a day, using. Topsoe 
processes 

Monammonium 

phosphate 

Canada 

For Canadian industries Ltd 
producing “PhoSAI” a product 
developed and patented by 
Scottish Agricultural Industries 
Granulation Plant 
Northern 
Ireland 

ICI compound fertilizer process 
similar to that built for ICI 
at Severnside 
Phospherlo acid 
AustrallA 

Plafits witti a total capacity of 
470 long lohs a day for ICIANZ, 
ACF A Shirleys Fertilizers Lfd 
and ^iphide Corporation Pty Ltd 
Ammonia, nitrio 
acid & lima ammonium 
nitrate 
Africa 

For South African Coal, Oil ft 
Gas Corporations' complex at 
Sasolberg 
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JAPANESE EXPORTS 

Floods to Come ? 

T he Japanese have come out top again 
in the United Nations export league 
for 1965. Little wonder, when the 1965 
rise was one of 27 per cent, leaving 
Japanese exports half as high again as they 
were at the end of 1963. A more modest, 
but still enormous, rise of 15 per cent pro¬ 
jected for 1966 cannot leave Japan’s trade 
competitors with easy hearts. The stagger¬ 
ing 1965 performance was achieved partly 
as a result of an induced deflation inside 
the Japanese economy which diverted oyer- 
seas a proportion of output unable to find 
a profitable market at home. Now, after 
a deliberately expansionary budget, reflation 
is again the order of the day; in the first 
quarter of 1966, Japan’s industrial produc¬ 
tion was 4 per cent up on the quarter before. 

But, in anything other than the sbonest 
term, this should not set competing coun¬ 
tries minds at ease. To most observers 
inside and outside the country, it now looks 
pretty improbable that the 35-40 per cent of 
Japan’s gross national product directed to 
investment over the last decade can be 
maintained. Probably, anything up to 10 
per cent of GNP, hitherto devoted to private 
industrial investment, will have to be 
diverted to something else. For certain, an 
increased proportion of GNP will find its 
way into public spending and social invest¬ 
ment. But as much again may find its way 
into exports. The impressive overall 
statistic here is that even in 1965 less than 
10 per cent of Japan’s national output was 
exported—compared with 18-20 per cent 
before the war and with British exports 
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now amounting to almost 16 per cent of 
GNP. 

There does not seem much doubt that 
Japanese businesses can profitably expand 
their exports ti modern industrial goods 
if they! want tp. Up to now, they often 
have nqt wanted ih^ country has actually 
maintaiiicd soi^e .export controls so as not 
to flood certain foreign markets too em¬ 
barrassingly (although those exports that do 
go out have been aided from time to 
lime with favourable credit rates). The 
general pattern in years of boom has been 
to run a current overseas deficit, com¬ 
pensated by a large inflow of foreign capital 
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seeking participation in Japan’s investment 
upsurge. In last year’s recession, the 
current account suddenly turned to surplus 
and there was a net capital outflow. In 
future years of boom, with investment 
probably taking a smaller proportion of 
GNP, the capital inflow may 1 ^ smaller than 
in the years before 1965, but the aim may 
be to keep the trade accounts more nearly 
in balance. 

Another reason why Japan is liable to 
export more is that she is beina forced to 
import an increasing amount of commodi¬ 
ties, particularly food. Partly, this is due 
to the now proverbial growth ki Japanese 
taste for meat and other Western foodr 
stuffs. More important, rising labour costs 
and the fast declining agricultural labour 
force in Japan mean that Japanese rice now 
costs twice as much as that produced in 
n^hbouring South-East Asian countries. 
Finally, Japan is meeting increased com¬ 
petition in the less sophisticated manfac- 
tures, both in its own and in overseas 
markets, from industrialising competitors 
like South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
India, where labour costs are fractions of 
chose now ruling in Japan. Not only will 
Japan have to divert more of its output to 
overseas markets, but—as alarming for 
Britain and similar competitors—it will be 
concentrating increasingly on the sophisti¬ 
cated end of manufacturing. 


FRENCH CAPITAL MARKET 

Bringing in the 
Small Man 

Paris 

BROADENING of thc Paris capital 
market, nudged along by the previous 
French minister of finance, M. Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing, is now reaching an inter¬ 
esting stage. The banking system is being 
reorganised into bigger units. Leasing 
companies now have wider recourse to 
borrowings. And there is a government 
committee formulating proposals to restore 
short-term credit lines to companies by way 
of overdraft, in place of the present cum¬ 
bersome system of discounting negotiable 
instruments. 

At the same time, small savers arc being 
brought more directly into the market. 
French Bnancial purists, M. Jacques Rueff 
in particular, have long complained that 
capital investment in France is financed 
excessively from short-term savings, which 
reach industry via the savings banks, in¬ 
cluding thc public Caisse des DepSts et 
Cansignaiiom, which pass on their funds 
partly through public medium term credit 
institutions. From now on, stock brokers 
will be allowed to canvass customers and to 
handle savings accounts, and their ser/ices 
to the private investor will now be much 
more akin to that of their opposite numbers 
in London. And the savinp banks as well 
as thc commercial banks will be able to enter 
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into ten-year ** savings contracts ” with their 
depositors. And at least 85 per cent of the 
sums deposited may be invested on the 
bourse. Depositors will be able to stipulate 
which shares they would like to buy or sell 
with their deposited funds, but they will 
also be able to entrust their administration 
to the savings banks. 

But the clever provision is to bring the 
Caisse des Dep6ts into the act, effectively 
blocking any criticism on grounds of 
favouritism to the banks and the banques 
d^aSiBres. For the savings banks will not 
invest direct on the bourse, but will channdi 
their funds through the Caisse. This 
powerful state body thereby gains still 
further Mwer to intervene on the stock 
market, it will fulfil some of the functions 
of the unborn state unit trust in Britain. 
For France, though, the reform is in prin¬ 
ciple, if not yet in elfect, more far reaching 
than the mere introduction in London of 
yet another—albeit the State’s—unit trust. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN 

From Siberia to 
Smolensk 

I RONICALLY, Mr Khrushchcv’s successors 
seem to have decided quietlv to abandon 
his extravagant attempt at land reclamation 
in the virgin lands of Siberia only to try the 
same exercise further west, in thc marsh¬ 
lands of Smolensk and white Russia. The 
temptation is understandable. The sharp 
drop in Russia’s grain harvest from 150 
million tons in 1964 to 120 million tons last 
year demonstrated once again the vulner- 
abih't3r of the country’s economy to chance 
variations in sun and rain. Large grain 
imports from thc West do not only eat into 
Russia’s gold stocks. They also bite into 
imports of industrial equipment. And 
Russia’s grain needs are rising. The 
population is growing rapidly. There are 
now some 236 million pec^le in Russia, half 
of them in thc towns. By 1970 it is ex¬ 
pected that there will be more than 250 
million, 60 per cent in urban areas. At 
the same time, the Russians arc making a 
major effort to increase their meat and dairy 
production per head of population—this 
will push up fodder requirements consider¬ 
ably. 

The virgin lands still produce some 15 
million tons of grain a year and the govern¬ 
ment presumably hopes to hold this figure 
at least for a time. But the prospects are 
not good. The chairman , of the Lenin 
Academy of Agriculture, Mr .P. Lobanov, 
warned the recent session (rf the central 
committee of thc party that thc develop¬ 
ment of the Siberian acreage has been badly 
undermined by soil-erosion. Yields from 
the virgin lands have been slipping since 
1958 as e result of soil exhaustion iand 
erosion of land that apparently received too 
little rain and snow over long periods to 
susta^ crops. 

Gains have to be looked for elsewhere. 
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The party hopes to raise th^ effidenqr of the 
koldun and to ducourage the drift of mem¬ 
bers Into state collectives, or out of agricul¬ 
ture altogether, by introducing^ system of 
regular waries and by setting up*mght in¬ 
dustries to provide employment in off 
seasons. But Messrs Kosygin and Brezhnev 
have ducked the wholesale overhaul of the 
institutional structure of Russian agriculture 
d^t a shift to intensive farmine would 
require. Instead they are bathing on 
extensive land improvement schemes and the 
new attempt at outright land reclamation. 
An ambitious programme of irrigation has 
been laundied in pans of the Ukraine 
and Urisekistan, and the party hopes to 
reclaim land from the marshes of Smolensk 
and white Russia tibrough drainage. Alto- 
gjcthtt it is hoped to reclaim 7*^ million 
hectares through irrigation and as much as 
15-16 million hectares through drainage, 
to bring the total of reclaimed land to 37-^9 
tdllion hectares by 1975. Admittedly, 
land development there stands a better 
chance of success than the Siberian adven¬ 
ture. The area is less liable to dramatic 
shifts in weather. And the soil looks pro¬ 
mising: a recently reclaimed area , in the 
Pinsk Marshes gave a yield of 2 tons per 
hectare, compared with an average of 0.8 
tons a hectare in white Russia. But tl^ 
Russians may be hoping for too much. Tli^ 
target is 14 rnillion tons of grain a year from 
the new lands by the early 1970's and event¬ 
ually complete independence from Western 
imports by 1976. It looks an optimistic 
cstunate. 


GBRMAN COAL STRIKR 

It Suits Everyone 

Frankfurt 

IE coal mining companies of Germany 
see the strike vote on Wednesday as a 
kind of lifesaver. In a 90 per cent poll, 88 
per cent of the votes favoured a striice, and 
only the date is left over to a decision on 
Monday. Primarily, the Ruhr miners 
want wage increases, but also the 
dropping of some of the shifts which the 
mine owners think should be worked. But 
the employers might have been less 
resolute m the face of these demands and 
would not have let things go as far as a 
strike, had not a walkout brought advantage 
—^namely the opportunity to reduce high 
stocks of unsold coal. 

But the union's timing is not altogether 
haywire. It is aimed partly at the 
Landtag elections due shortly in North- 
Rhine-westphalia. The union is obviously 
ho|^g to influence the election result in 
favour of the Social Democrats—at present 
in opposition^by a pre-election strike. The 
strategy behind this move is to achieve 
eventual nationalisadon of the mines and 
ofikrial controls to shield coal from the com¬ 
petition of other enexgy fuels. In fact, both 
sides look pretty happy as they approach the 
strike. But neither coal stocks nor political 
sympathy are likely to last for long. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
EUROPEAN MOTORS 

Eastward Look 

R enault has now joined Fiat as major 
contractors to the expansion plans of 
the Russian motor industry. The world 
kn^ that Fiat is to advise on the construc¬ 
tion of a new plant for a new car, probably 
a more poweiful version of the Fiat 124, 
which will be made by the Russians xmder 
licence. By 1970 production should be over 
200,000 a year. The rest of the increase 
in the Russian plan—^to 800,000 by 1970—• 
will come from major expansions at its 
three existing car plants: Moskvitch, up 
from 90,000 to over 300,000: Volga, 
trebling its present capacity of 50,000: and 
Zaporoghets, nearly trebling its production 
to over 100,000. Nor will this be the end ; 
Russia may be making 1.5 million cars a 
year within 15 years. Renault^s efforts will 
be concentrated on the expansion plans, so 
that there may be no room for any odier 
overall contractor for private car plants. As 
to lorries, the Russians already have two of 
the biggest factories in the world making 
medium-sized ones and will therefore need 
advice only about heavy lorries. 

The reasons why Renault and Fiat were 
chosl!n for these plum jobs are straightfor¬ 
ward. Fiat had already helped the Yugo¬ 
slavs and was about to do a deal with the 
Poles: the Russians were anxious for 
parallel ranges ol cars to be made through¬ 
out the Comecon countries. Renault has had 
an office in Moscow for six years and had 
already sold a transfer line for diesel engine 
for over £2 million to the Russians some 
three years ago: the Russians always prefer 
to buy from people whose work they know. 
The sums involved are large and involve 
the usual long credit terms. There will be 
some spill-over for most European 
.specialists in machine tools for the motor in¬ 
dustry \ there may even be some American 
computer equipment going in. 

Not that the Russians (and the Poles with 
Fiat) are alone in Eastern Europe in want¬ 
ing a native motor industry. The Rumanians 
are negotiating with the British Motor Cor¬ 
poration a d^ similar to the ones with 
Russia—although smaller. This is a natural 
extension of BMC*s present sales of Fisher 
& Ludlow factory transmission equipment 
(conveyor belts and the like) to the 
Rumanians over the past few years. 

But what about the deal by which the 
Poles bought some lorries from the Spanish 
Pegaso con^ny ? The common ground 
here is the British Leyland Motor Corpora¬ 
tion. Leyland has a 14 per cent share of 
Pegaso and acts as technical gdviser to both 
Pegaso and the Poles, who bought a diesel 
engine plant from Leyland last year. The 
deal is characteristic of many to come. Simi¬ 
larly the Japanese Nissan company says it 
hopes to use its new Mexican plant as a 
base for exports to the rest of Central and 
Latin America. 
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Western Gossip 

M eanwhile, back in the west, an 
unknown buyer has for the past few 
weeks been steadily buying shares in NSU. 
This company and BMW are die only 
independent German car producers left 
after the steady moves of Daimler-Benz, 
Volkswagen and Auto-Union towards com¬ 
plete merger. Previous rumours had con¬ 
centrated on BMW, supposedly the next 
target in Eurc^ for Chrysler. Herr Quandt, 
owner of BMW, would do nothing to annoy 
Professor Nordhoff of Volkswagen, and 
might merge with him if an American threat 
arose. But recently the Auto-Union com¬ 
pany, now managed by Volkswagen, pro¬ 
duced a spons saloon almost directly com¬ 
petitive with BMW's biggest-selling 
model. 

NSU is equally bereft of friends after a 
bust-up between it and Fiat with whom it 
had a joint production company. There are 
at least three likely bidders for NSU: 
Chiysler (if not after BMW), Fiat itself, 
anxious to restore its German position, and 
Qtroen. Gtroen is the jilted partner in 
the Peugeot-Renault merger^ and is devek 
oping the NSU-Wankel engine witfe NSU. 
Citroen always prides itself on being ahead 
of the field technically, and may be hoping 
to get a Wankel-engined replacement for 
the eighteen year-old 2 CV on the market 
before too long. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Our all-items Indicator remained 
steady in the week to June 1st; 
the rise in some foods was offset by 
falls in sugar and metals. 

Sugar, after level pegging for a 
month has dropped a sharp £2 a ton 
over the last two weeks to £18 10s. 
a ton. Sales of nearly 100.000 tons 
from Brazil were mainly responsible. 
But world consumption is rising 
and. with this year's estimated 
production down by 5 million tons 
to 60.5 million, the very low price 
should be only temporary. 



Index 

1968-100 

Percentege 
change* on 
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1 
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month 
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86*0 
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+3*1 
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reietive shares oi world Uede In 1956 . 

* Changes relate to th'is week s figures, but thass, 
exespi the metal group, ere provislonel because 
quotations for see end wool ere not ytt evellsbie 
beyond test week. 
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gurgle gurgle gurgle ahhhhh! 


It takes about 10 noisy seconds for a champion to sink a yard of 
ale. Every 10 seconds British life assurance offices pay out over 
£180 to policyholders with no noise at all. That’s eleven hundred 
pounds of benefits every minute every day of the week. 



LIFE ASSURANCE OUT 

dim A WEEK IN BENEFITS 

haucd by The Life Ojfices* Assockitioji, Londoii and Afisociaicd ScoiC-^h Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only* 


NEW ISSUE 


June 1 , 19 G 6 


$14,000,000 (U.S.) 

Government of The Bahama Islands 

External Sinking Fund U.S. Dollar Bonds due May 1,1981 


Direct placement of these Bonds with United States instil 
ttifional investors has been negotiated by the undersigned. 


Eastman Ddllon, Union Securities & Co. Wood, Gundy (Nassau) Limited 



Subscription prices 


1 year by surface mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

New subscribers £5.5.0 

(posted to private 
addresses ont/} 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or 


£6.10.0 or 
US $19.50 


Airfreight 
£ 8 . 0.0 
B.Fr. 1115 
D.Kr. 165 
F.F 110 
DM 90 
FL80 
L 14,000 
Esc. 640 
Kr. 115 
Fr.97 
£9.0.0 

S. 650 
£9.0.0 
Fmk81 

Dr. 754 
LFr. 1254 
Kr. 180 
Pts. 1510 

T, £ 228 


1 year by air 

EUROPE 

StBf/ing raf 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

HoiUind 

Italy 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Starting rata 

Austria 

East Europe 

Finland 

Gibraltar, Malta 

Greece 

Luxembourg 

Norway 

Spain 

Turkey 

NORTH AMERICA 


NORTH AFRICA A MIDDLE EAST 
Starting rata £9 0.0 £11.0.0 

Iran Rl$ 1.910 

Iraq I.Qin. 9 

Israel I.L 76 


WF.ST AFRICA 

Sterling rate 

Cameroon 

Con$|o 

Ghana 

Nigeria 


Airfreight Airmaii 
J Dm. 11 

Lob. £78 

S. £10 725 
E. £13 


£12.10 0 
C'FA-Fi 8,57ii 
Con Fr. G.300 
Cedi 30 


EAST & SOUTHERN AFRICA & INDIAN 
SUB CONTINENT 

Sterling rata £10.0.0 £12.10.( 

Ceylon Rupee 135 

India Rupee 135 

Kenya E.A.Sh. 200 

Pakistan Rupee 1 

S. Africa Rend 20 

Tanzania E.A.Sh 200 

Uganda E.A.Sh. 200 


Rupee 167 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC AREA 

Sterling rote £12.10.0 

Burma Kyat 167 

Hongkong HK$ 20p 

Malaya Mai. $107 

Thailand Baht 726 

Vietnam V.N. Pia. 1.226 

Sterhng rata £13.10.0 

Australia Aus. $34 

China C People .‘?2 

Japan Yen 13,700 

Now Zealand N.Z. £13.5 

Philippines Ph.Peso147 

SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICA £12.10.0 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


WALL STREET 

Losing on the Roundabouts 


New York 

LTHOUGH Wall Street still seems unable 
to sustain a rally for very long, it may 
have pulled out of its late April-early May 
nosedive into a “stabilising” period— 
though a rather peculiar one. Wide price 
swings are still occurring erratically, but 
they have been partly self-cancelling, 
leaving on balance a rather small upward 
movement from the mid-May lows. In the 
six trading sessions before the three-day 
Memorial Day holiday weekend, the Dow 
Jones average rose eveiy time with a 
cumulative gain of 24 points or 3%. 

But on Tuesday, right after the holiday, 
it promptly gave up more than half that 
gain, following another of the periodic 
“peace scares”—this time a rumour that 
the North Vietnamese were putting out 
peace feelers through Rumania. Wednes¬ 
day was a thoroughly dull day. 

Volume figures give a much better indi¬ 
cation of how much quieter things have be¬ 
come. Since last autumn, daily turnover 
of 7 million shares on the New York stock 
exchange has been considered average or 
rather light, but the volume recently has 
tended to be only about 5 million. A suc¬ 
cession of such dull days would not displease 
most market analysts. Investors have been 
subjected lately to a spate of lugubrious 
comment in which inflation was judged to be 
bearish because it might bring an income- 
tax increase, price stability was judged to be 
no less bearish because it might mean an 
ebbing of the long boom, an escalation of 
the Vietnam war was thought fearful be¬ 
cause it might bring not mly a tax increase 
but price controls and priorities. Hints of 
peace, as demonstrated 5 y Tuesday’s price 
reaction, were thought equally frightening. 
Some pause to reflect might well be needed 
fo break “ the Street ” out of this circular 
pessimism. 

For a change, blue chips and the 
“glamour” stocks or “high flyers” have 
been going the same way lately—that is 
back and forth erratically—but the swings 
of the latter have been much sharper. A 
striking, but by no means untypical, ex¬ 
ample is Xerox, the copy machine maker. 
From an April close of $252^ it fell to a 
mid-May low of $210, rallied to $253! just 
before Memorial Day, fell $ti } on Tuesday 
to $242, and rose $3^ on Wednesday to a 
close of $245!^. 

Gaining on the Swings 

London 

NE major indicator that Wall Street 
mav not have far to go down, men¬ 
tioned this week by Mr Charles Rolo of 


the brokers, Hentz & Co, in an address to 
the Investors Chronicle investment confer¬ 
ence, is that historically Wall Street has 
sold at something between 14 and 17 times 
earnings and is now plumb in the middle 
of the range. Last year, when the boom 
looked continuous, 19 times earnings was 
assumed to have become a new norm. It 
only took one bout of short-time working 
by one car-maker to puncture that illusion 
—and reaction when it came, was inevitably 
exaggerated. But even at the bottom of the 
1962 slump the market was selling at 15 
times earnings, a level which (given the 
present rate of growth of corporate profits) 
is getting near. If the Vietnam war esca¬ 
lates then there are war-time profits to be 
made. If peace shows signs of breaking 
out, the biggest single cause of overstrain 
of the economy will be removed. Bullish¬ 
ness on the New York market may not be 
far away. 

ELLIOIT-AUTOMATION 

Running Dry 

E ixiott-automation’s pre-tax profits 
fell from £4.1 million in 1964 to 3^2.4 
million in 1965. The end of the company’s 
record of rising profits has come suddenly 
and painfully. Elliott-Automation has 
always squeezed out additional profits 
through its highly developed internal financ¬ 
ing system which has economised its cash 
needs. Even $0, its rapid growth made it 
rely heavily on bank finance despite frequent 
visits to the stock market for permanent 
capital. While profits were rising, share¬ 
holders did very well; but last ’ year's ffitt 
in profits has demonstrated how vulnerable 
iheir earnings were. 

The depreciation charge rose by £440,000 
and interest paid by £397,000; while 
Trading profits themselves fell by nearly 
£900,000. Despite a lower tax charge, for 
corporation tax, and the payment of divi¬ 
dends net, cash flow fell from £2.9 million 
to £2.6 million—a poor look-out for 
a company as hungry for cash as Elliott- 
Automation. This year the payment of 
gross dividends will make the cash position 
all the tighter. It looks as if the present 
ioi”o dividend will be covered by earnings 
only if cash grants, which replace 
investment allowances, are taken into 
account. 

Cutting the ordinary dividend would be 
unpleasant; but the company’s need for 
cash could make it necessary. It should not 
be difficult to raise more loan capital. Only 
£13.7 million of the £42.4 million net 


assets is represented by loan capital, and 
the ccNTipany is altering its borrowing 
powers to allow another issue to be made. 
But unless profits rise apjftecisibly, paying 
the extra interest itself will make quite a 
hole in profits, and so icduce cash flow. 

A takeover is possible but improbable 
because of the company’s tight liquidiqr-— 
everyone is short of cash in electronics. The 
most likely bidder would seem to be the 
American National Cash Register but under 
present Bank of England rules this could 
involve it in re-paying all Elliott’s bank over¬ 
drafts, a formidable deterrent. Share¬ 
holders may just have to sweat it out over 
the next few years with no h(me of easy 
salvation. At its. iij-d., the shares yield 
only 4.4%. A fall to 9s. is probable as soon 
as those bullish investors who think-grow¬ 
ing profits will be made from this kind of 
electronics have finally been disabused. At 
that level a bid might come. 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 

Subordinates Take Over ? 

R oyal exchange assurance is breaking 
new ground in issuing £10 million 
of 7% loan stock. The usual debenture or 
unsecured loan stock would give the holders 
a prior claim on the company’s assets and 
would theoretically reduce the security 
enjoyed by the company’s policyholders. 
Royal Exchange’s stock, however, is subor¬ 
dinated, so the holders come after the 
policyholders in the pecking order in the 
improbable event of liquidation. Like the 
similar stock issued a monffi ago by the 
discount house. Smith, St Aubyn, the new 
stock will carry with it the right to subscribe 
for ordinary shares—>12 shares for every 
£100 of stock; the subscription price rises 
from 80s in 1970 to 85s in 1972. The 
current share price is 78s, so the subscript 
tion right is an obvious draw to existing 
shareholders, who are offered £3 of the 
stock for every four shares held. The 
nearest precedent for the new stock is the 
convertible loan stock with normal priority 
issued last year by Sun ^liance to t^e 
over London Assurance. This was not 
subordinated because Sun Alliance was a 
holding company whose assets were shares 
in the companies writing insurance ; the 
policyholders still had first claim on their 
insurers. 

The subordinated loan stock should 
grow increasingly popular, and not only 
with financial companies protecting their 
creditors. In terms of legal security, a loan 
stock ranking after hank loans is little more 
than a preference share; but the interest, 
unlike the dividends on preference shares, 
is deductible from taxable profits. Admit¬ 
tedly companies with existing preference 
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capital could run into trouble, since the 
prnerence shareholders have a right, legal 
or moral, to control the company's power 
to create stocks ranking before tj^eirs. Thus 
Mann Egerton^ the Norwich based motor 
engineers, is to raise £600^000 by an issue 
of 7i% preference shares. Loan capital 
already provided ;^i.8 million of the £4.5 
million net assets and there was £^50)000 
in 8% preference shares. Raising a further 
charge ranking before the preference capital 
would have been unreasonable.. But gener> 
ally preference share issues, already rare, 
should be squeezed out of existence by the 
surbordinated loan stock. For this, like 
preference shares, allows companies to 
increase their gearing even when asset 
cover is exhausted by debentures and 
similar prior charges and bank overdrafts 
ait as high as the bankers arc ready to 
tolerate: and at the same time gives a 
useful tax saving. 

MAWKEH SfDDELEY 

How to Live with 
Problems 

T wiiLVF years ago, when the Hawker 
Siddeley Group was just a loose asso¬ 
ciation of companies making aircraft, some¬ 
one read the writing on the wall, and the 
process of bu3*ing into other industries 
began. Half Hawker Siddeley’s assets are 
now in, and more than half its profits come 
from non-aviation forms of engineering. It 
has large electrical interests (Brush, Fuller) 
and, with Better and Lister, i.s among the 
biggest manufacturers of diesel engines in 
the world. Far-sighted ? Yes, but Hawker 
Siddeley had to learn the art of take-over 
the hard and expensive way. Diversification 
began 1^ bargain-hunting happily among 
companies diit looked cheap because they 
needed so much money spending on them ; 
tlie group's iccel interests in Canada are, 
after more than a decade and massive 
re-equipment, just starting to do better than 
break even and remain vulnerable to the 
up-down condition of the Canadian 
economy. Brush, in Britain, was hardly a 
bargain. ! Lately, Hawker Siddeley has 
bec^e a more selective and sophisticated 
buyer; the buying of R. A. Lister last 
summer was a thoughtful piece of shopping 
t^anned to dovetail an already fiourishing 
business into Hawker Siddeley's existing 
interests. The fact that the ageing—but 
able—Lister management was prepwd to 
sell the family business to Hawker Siddeley 
shows how the group's standing has 
advanced since the early days. 

Hawker Siddeley's underlying philosophy 
seems to be that, if you can make a profit 
in aviation—and, so help us, it does— 4 ;hen 
you can make a profit out of pretty well 
anything. Last year reallv put this to the 
test. Hawker Siddeley did not have just 
one project cancelled, like the British Air¬ 
craft Corporation's TSR 2, but several—all 
in one year. The dislocation was appalling ; 
work had to be transferred from one factory 
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10 another and cmife pknts shut dowii^. 
Long-term, the group must gain from this 
kind of rationalisation, but short-term it 
hurts—horribly. But at the end of the year, 
pre-tax profits on the British companies 
were marginally up. to £iii million. Five 
years ago, when aircraft were still doing well 
(but some of Hawker's other purchases were 
not), pre-tax profits were million. 

This may be clever management, but on 
sales of nearly £)oo million, it is walking 
the knife-edge. Some things have hap¬ 
pened since the end of the year which will 
tip things Hawker's way in 1966; the 
government, for example, has become much 
prompter at paying its bills, which is impor¬ 
tant to a enmj^ny running a £^o million 
overdraft at the end of last year. Roughly 
£ijo million of aircraft orders (firm ones) 
have also come through to boost the avia¬ 
tion order book to £430 million, and the 
gamble with ^15 million of the company's 
own money with the business jet HS 125 
has come off. This side of the business, 
saving government take-over, is safe until 
1970. And the group will certainly buy 
more engineering companies outside 
aviation, both to increase its capacity, and 
bring in new forms of business into fac¬ 
tories like Brush's locomotive works, coming 
to the end of exceptionally lung production 
runs against big orders from British Rail. 

Hawker was for many years a sluggish 
share with an abnormally high yield, reflect¬ 
ing the market's concern about the aircraft 
interests. The company's reasonably good 
results were ignored. But it has been an 
investment favourite for the last eighteen 
months, having come up from under 305. 
to its present 415. 6d. 

It still gives 5.7% on dividend and sells 
at X2.9 times earnings. This is good value 
on certain reasonable assumptions: that the 
Canadian interests Kt no worse, and that 
the combination of Fetter and Lister really 
takes off. But if ever a business depended 
on the judgment of a handful of men at the 
top, this is it. 
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CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES 

Fluctuating Fortunes 

C onstruction companies are in for a 
real battering in the short-term, even 
though the long-term outlook is obviously 
good. The credit squeeze has meant the 
postponement of a lot of capital projects— 
and the consequent idleness of a great deal 
of expensive machine^: taxation of profos 
on land will hurt private house-building: 
and the selective employment tax will cost 
money for some time. Richard Costabi, for 
example, expects the payroll tax to take 
10,000 out of profits in the four months 
of its operation this year (implying a yearly 
rate of over £300^00). The fact that 
Costain only put next year's loss at 
1^1409000 implies that it expects to have 
worked through its present fixed-price con¬ 
tracts during the first haff of next year and 
will then be mostly working on contracts in 
which the tax will be built into the quota¬ 
tion. Recent bad results from Turriff (with 
profits down by three-quarters) show Eow 
hard a smaller firm can be hit by the 
onset of a credit squeeze, with no par¬ 
ticular disaster-point. 

The bigger companies have weathered 
storms before. But contracts are so large 
that one bad one, like Costain's in California, 
can remove any hope of profit increases for 
a couple of years. The business varies con¬ 
tinually : Trollope & Colls, for instance, has 
specialised in office-building, probably not 
a growth business for the next couple of 
years. Hospital-building, which the com¬ 
pany is now doing, is a very different busi¬ 
ness. So results of construction companies 
must always be judged over a period of 
years, not just on a single year. The real 
joker in the pack is the amount of potential 
property income there is to come from joint 
developments: this can never be fully shown 
in the accounts under present rules since 
there is always an element of retained profits 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Sharp falls on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday morning, 
anticipating the poor reserves 
figure. 


NEW YORK 

A sharp fall on Tuesday. 
Fairly steady thereafter. 
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in non-consolidated associated companies— 
and an unknown amount of capitalHgain to 
come. , , 

With a big group like Taylor Woodfoiir 
property interests matter less than with a 
smaller group like Bovis (Sir Keith Joseph's 
family hrm} or Richard Costain (where 
investment income could add nearly a third 
to post-tax profits within a couple of years). 
Trollope & Colls has a number of develop¬ 
ments in hand including; a fifth of the Psiter- 
noster scheme together with Lahig and 
Wimpey. 

Despite the increasing flow of investment 
income, the next couple of years will be 
difficult especially for those companies (like 
Marchwiel) with relatively fewer overseas 
interests. Another factor is the level of 
gearing, which works against the companies 
in bad times: Costain looks especially 
vulnerable. The two shares not fully valued 
in the market are Marchwiel and Taylor 
Woodrow. Marchwiel has an impressive 
growth record and there is some scepticism 
about whether it can keep it up (the bigger 
Macalpine, Sir Robert, is still a private com¬ 
pany). Taylor Woodrow is ju.si plain 
undervalued by the stock market, payroll 
tax and all. 


STYLO SHOES 

Forward to Square One 

F or the unhappy former shareholders in 
W. Barratt, the Northampton shoe¬ 
makers, a ray of sunshine has broken 
through the clouds. These shareholders 
have been locked into the minority position 
in Stylo Shoes since October, 1964, when 
Stylo's takeover bid was pushed through by 
the Barratt cHreaors and their associates, 
and the Barratt company pension fund. 

Stylo originally predicted pre-tax profits 
of £800,000 for 1966-67 compared with its 
own pre-merger profits of about £230,000 
a year and Barratt's pre-me^er losses of 
about £100,000 a year. This forecast 
looked startling at the time and it was 
no surprise when the directors climbed 
down last winter. 

In fact, after profits of £1,600 in the first 
six months. Stylb has managed profits of 
£251,000 for its first full post-merger year, 
ending in January. There is no forecast 
for the current year. At 7s. the shares are 
now priced on the rather optimistic basis 
of 24 times earnings. This compares with 
Mr Clore's Barratt offer, of the equivalent 
of 15s. 6d., and the offer from Town and 
Commercial Properties and the Calico 
Printers Association of iis. 6d., turned 
down by the Stylo directors last December 
simply on the grounds that it was too low. 

Now the directors arc proposing a share 
option scheme for themselves and senior 
executives, excepting only those who hold 
management shares (which have sixteen 
votes each). The scheme has the undesir¬ 
able feature that the subscription price is 
to be the market price on the day the option 
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is given. Shareholders might well ask why 
directors and senior, bxs^tives should be 
let in at about 7s., whenin dUtt of ns. 6d. 
was “ too low a few months ago. But 
it is about time the Stylo management had 
some incentive to pet the share price >ip. 
Shareholders this time should support the 
scheme. 

Even so, all the evidence so far only 
supports the view, widespread at the time 
of the bid for W. Barratt, that the bid was 
simply a device to save the Barratt family 
from whar in the shoe trade is the ultimate 
shame—being taken over by Mr Clore— 
while letting Stylo pick up 150 shoeshops 
on the cheap. And presumably because 
of the disastrous decision by the Barratt 
pension fund trustees to take Stylo's bid 
for the 28of the Barratt voting capital 
they controlled, Stylo this year had to pay 
£20,000 into the fund, the first of a series 
of seventeen payments. 


FORTE 

Kitchens not Cafes 

R umours spread last week that Forte 
was to be taken over by American 
Consolidated Foods, headed by Mr Nat 
Cummings. The ordinary shares were up 
to 19s. at one time. Then came a state¬ 
ment by Mr Charles Forte that no formal 
offer had been received. 

The darling of the market for a year after 
its issue in 1962. the Forte share price was 
once almost 40s. A couple of weeks ago the 
results for the year to January 31, 1966, 
came out, showing prohts barely covering 
the cost of a gross dividend. Luckily last 
year's dividends are paid net : Forte's, 
with large preference capital, would find 
it difficult to maintain the dividend this year 
anyway, with the deferred capital becoming 
entitled to dividends, unless profits boom. 
And the selective employment tax probably 
puts paid to any hopes it may or may not 
have had. 

What would Mr Cummings want with 
Forte ? He has built up a very successful 
food manufacturing business in the United 
States. His strongest ii.nc is probably the 
products of the .splendidly named Kitchens 
of Sara Lee. This sells over $100 million 
of high-class, high-priced cakes and buns, a 
favourite with supermarket operators 
because of the good margins involved. Mr 
Cummings has recently been checked by 
anti-trust suits in his attempt to expand 
his food retailing interests, and may be 
hunting around for expansion in Europe. 
He is likely, however, to be interested 
mainly in the food manufacturing side. He 
may well see in Fullers, a Forte .subsidiary 
with a famous name in cakes, a link with 
Sara Lee. But he seems unlikely to be 
interested in taking over the catering side 
of Forte's. For all the denials, the price 
of Forte's ordinary shares remain around 
18s, perhaps 3s. above a reasonable valua¬ 
tion ex-bid hopes. 
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Ih Brief ; 

Mr DiaiiMMid aiad. the C^ty 

Mr John Diaoiond, First Secretary at the 
Treasury, took of hijs political coat at the 
Investors C/iromc/e ID vestment conference 
on Thursday and gave a cool and reasoned 
speech explaining the government’s philo¬ 
sophy. He made do forecasts-—as he did 
at the 1964 conference whm be foretold the 
coming of corporation tax—but did drop a 
tew hints. The government is interested 
in direct investment in industry to hasten or 
correct the forces of the market and is not 
concerned with acting as ' an investment 
trust. Our goes the state unit trust scheme, 
it seems, and presumably the trustee savings 
banks’ proposed trust. He reiterated the 
government's dislike of takeovers for com¬ 
mercial reasons—the making of a profit, but 
promised that IRC would not put money 
into lame duck ” industries, only profitable 
ones. His audience were slow to .see the 
apparent contradiction in his philosophy of 
profirs. On one point Mr Diamond’s honesty 
left him w-irhout a defence: a questioner 
suggested that the present redundancy pay¬ 
ment scheme encouraged firms to hoard 
labour and did not encourage the mobility 
of labour Mr Diamond supported. In reply 
Mr Diamond argued as if the redundancy 
payments w^crc given to workers who left 
their jobs voluntarily to find work else¬ 
where ; he made no attempt to demonstrate 
that employers would be happy to pay up 
to sec redundant w’orkers go. Perhaps Mr 
Diamond's original plan got muffed during 
enactment and he was loth to say so; per¬ 
haps his apparent Jack of a defence signifies 
some changes. 

Sui^rting the Premium 

The Bank of England is putting heavy 
pressure on unit trust managers nor 
to invest overseas, and in so doing admits 
the ineffectiveness of even a 26% dollar 
premium in deterring non-sterling portfolio 
investment. An absolute bar would be 
harsh on existing holders in trusts designed 
to invest overseas; many of them have re¬ 
investment plans. A compromise solution 
—though a pretty silly one—could be to 
leave the trust managers free to invest on 
condition that they did not advertise the 
trusts. The British trust managers are all 
the more annoyed at the bar because mer¬ 
chant banks acting as agents for foreign- 
based trusts are under no curb, and conse¬ 
quently investors could switch to those 
trusts, which could create further units to 
satisfy demand. 

Correction, In last week's issue wc stated 
that Rowmree’s profits pre-tax last year 
increased by 45%. In fact this was die aher- 
tax figure. Pre-tax the figure was 18%. We 
also stated that Empire Stores (Bradford) 
had a turnover of £10 million. This should 
be £t 2 million. 
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ANG410 AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 

INCORPOHATED IN 7HP RFPUBUC OF Sf/UIH AFRICA , ‘ 

FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. H. F. OPPENHEJMER 


1*hc CiirpoitiliCMi has sufTered a grievous U>^s through the iicatli of 
Mr W. Marstwil CJark in February of this vcar. Mr Maohall C lark, 
who iwd previously been a most successful general manager of (he 
Soiilh African Railways, becaiiK* a diiector of the C orpoiudon in 
1952 and served Uie Ciroup with distincikxi in many (ields. 

In 1965 and in tlu: early nionilis of this \car the Corporation has 
had to face exceptional Jillicuhics in a number of respecis. In South 
Africa the in/Wtionary situation v^bich developed in the thiid 
quarter of 1964 resulted in a slowing-dow n in the rale of growth of 
the national Income, and in 1965 the balance of payments showed 
an even larger deficit on current account than in 1964. While in the 
event the gFeater part of this dcftcli was itnaiKcd by inflows of 
capital from abroad, theiv w'lis son\c doubt about the permanence 
of these foreign funds. The authoriltcs were tlicrcforc impelled to 
curb the inflationary pressure by a large Nanety of controls, some 
of which infringed the mechanism of a free market and not all of 
which were mutually consi^lcnt, Inevitably there were dl^t^>r^ions 
in tlic money market; the capital market was unable to wiwk 
imoothly; and tlvc problems invoKcd m financing ncv\ South 
Africnn cntcrpn.scs muJiipiied. 

Our interests in Rhotle.sia have obviously Nuffetvd from the un- 
certuintics arising from the unilateral deslaraiion of iiidependenee, 
which has also complicated our operations in Zambia. 

FINANCIAL RESULT$ 

In the circum.stances it i.s salisfaetory not only that iIk Corporation'g 
consolidated profit for the year, at R29,227,(K)0^ showed an increase 
tlr»mMm^ry-dividends totalling IJO cents 
were lip by 10 cents a share over the previous year's figure, but that 
In each of the main branches of our business there have been 
developments that provide for the continued growth of pur tVroup. 

Our rcvumic from gold mining investments inctvasec! as many 
mjtic.s,particularly those in the Orange Five Stale,'reached maturity. 
Operations at Western Deep Ijcveht continue to expand and the 
proportion of ore drawn Irom tlic highei grade C'arbon l.eader 
Red' increased. 

The Croup is subslanlially inleiesled in tlic new tKbiirg Cold 
MinirtgComjpany which has been formed by the Johannexbiug Con- 
iolidatcd investment group to mine a lease area to the south-wc»t of 
the Westin Areas mine. In the Gold f ields group, the Kloof (iold 
Mining Company, in which we also have a large interest, expects to 
comcintopiocfuciion by .lanuary. 1968. 

We arc at present carrying on discussions with the Mines Dci>art- 
ment and with other interested groups v» itli a view to mining tlic 
area h ing south of the Vaal River opposite the Vaal Reefs mine. Wo 
arc confident that a plan can be worked out bv wtiieh this large area 
can be worked profitably. 

We arc also interested wnh the Gold T ields group in the area 
lying to the cast ol \kesi Dncionlcin and Western Deep Levels. 
Moic cxploraioiv xvoik remums to be done but there can be little 
doiibl that this is an .uc.i of promise. 

Fro.spccting for new gi>ld bearing areas continues, ami w'c have 
mcently put a greater emphasis on the scsirch for and examination of 
ground w^lch miglu Ik worked primarily foi its uranium content. 
Taking a long view, the outlook for iiraiuum appears good. 

Although no ivuuof discoveries have been made, the slate of 
the |!oid mining iitdiistiy is still one of vigorous life add gfowtii. 


THE IHAMPNO INDUSTRY 

TIk diamond industry hud u veiy aatisTaciQry year and the prospects 
for 1966 apfiear eKcellcnt. The De Beers company paid dividends 
totalling 100 cents a share, tin iocreaMof 10 cents a shareover 1964. 

During I96S the productive capacity of The Consolidated Dia" 
mond Mines ol South-West Africa wm raised to its target figure of 
J 25.000 carats per month. The Finsch mine contributed for the first 
lime to the group's output. This mine, which is the first large pipe 
mine to be opened up in South Africa since the discovery of Uic 
Premier mine in 1902, is due to reach full production in the second 
half of this year, it wifi be u large-scale producer with a very long life. 

Production will also start during the year from certain farms in 
Numaqimland where the Dc Beers prospecting programme has 
proved payahle deposits. 1 he total output from the mines of the Dc 
Beers group should, therefore, show a substantial further increase 
this year. 

The Dc Beers company follows a conservative dividend pdliey, 
and in addition to expanding its diamond mining activities is diver- 
.sifyiiig ii> interests in many ifiix:ctions. We believe therefore that our 
jntere.s( in tx* Beers, which i.sJield partly directly but mainly ihrougti 
Anglo American Investment Trust, has a large growth potential. 

DEMAND FOR COAL 

During December last year, the coal contract for the Electricity 
Supply Commission's new 2,000 MW' power station *Y' was' 
awaixled to the Corporation, acting on behalf of a consortiovn of 
companies. Ank>i station, as it is to be known, wiil be among the 
world'.s largest eoat-fircii power .stations. It wsll come into operation 
in 1971 and at full capacity will burn about seven million-4qQs of 
c^ual a year. This coal will be supplied from four new collieries. 

'J'he Arnot power station is part of Lscom's-expansionprogruinme 
which will have the c/Tcct by 1975 of doublmg the country’s present 
installed capacity of about 6,000 MW. L.stinialcs made by leading 
authorities show that the annual growth in power requirements 
could Increase progressively to aboilt ten times the present level by 
the turn of the century. Although indications are that nuclear 
power sin lions might Well be introduced in South Africa by the laic 
I970's, the estimated growth rate is such that it is unlikely that the 
nuclear stations will be built to the exclusion of coal-fired stations. ’ 
Indeeil, it would se6m that the two will have to be complementary 
for many years to meet the pro^ted demand. 

COPPER PRICING 

The Ciioiip's Zambian mines’ total output of copper in 1965 oF 
396,000 long ton<s represented an increase of about 13 percent over 
the previous year. Our production In Zambia has nOw more than 
doubled during the last nine years. Our hopes for fur^er expansion 
are encoumged by the prospects of applying the TORCO se^iitega^ 
tion process, which is being developed by our icchniciil staff, to the 
treatment ul i^fractory o^e^, and by oiir prospecting operatiotn^. 
particularly in Ific Copperbclt area. Early4his year, the board of 
Nchangu Consolidated Copper Mines decided to enlarge the com¬ 
pany ’n operations by opening up the I’cccntly proved Mimbula- 
Fitula deposit near Chingola at an estimated cost of betweeii £5 
imifioh and £6 million.' 

Throughont 1965 oar copper W'ais sold oit the bash of a producer 
price, which was increased from £260 to £288 in May and agjaln to < 
£304 in October., During the year the cash price on the London 
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Metal Exchange rnie from itss low point of £331 in January ^ 



of £570 towards the end of the year. The chief factors In thill j^o 
appeared to be the readiness of consumers to buy their rntfiiliil" 
neQUiretilents on the LMB aknost irrespect ive of price, serious si rikes 
in Chile, the vvar in Vietnam, and doubts about the continuity of 
suppliot from Zambia in view of the existing uiweriainiies. parti¬ 
cularly those arising from U.D.l. in Rhodesia. 

At the beginning of this year prices continued to rise on the f ME 
and in January our producer price wus raised to £336. On April .Sth 
|he LMB price reached a record level of £790, and on April 15th thd 
Chiteans raised Iheir price to £496, an increase of £160. (>tir Zam¬ 
bian oompanaes consider^ that an increase of this mugnirude had 
for the time being nullified the endeavour of the majority of tlie 
world's producers to maintain reasonable and stable prices as a 
protection for the long-term interests of producers, consumers and 
the producing countries, und decided that the best course was to 
employ LME forward quotations us the basis of pricing until more 
normal conditions returneef to the market. 

The day after the announcement of the new pricing ;uTai}ftmenu, 
the Government of Zambia, us a means of obtaining a further share 
of the extra revenue expected to accrue to the companies, imposed a 
new tax, applicable to all copper exported from Zambia, and 
equivalent to 40 per cent of Che difference between £300 and the 
monthly average LMB prices. 1 must express my concern particularly 
at the application of iltc tax to an arbitrary Ogure and not, as would 
appear more equitable, to the prices actually realized by the 
companies. 

lABOUR RELATIONS 

Labour relations on the Copperbelt over the last year have been 
very unsettled. The process of trying to form a new industrial society 
to cater adequately fur the future needs of Zambia's mining industry 
has led inevitably to jiiresscs and strains developing, and both 
expatriate and local employees have sought lo reassess tl>cir respec¬ 
tive positions, not only in relation to the companies but in relation 
to each other und the Government. 

In the nature of live present situation some of the i'^>ucs which 
concern our employees and which, of course, concern the companies, 
are intimately connected with wider national cvxtnomie and social 
|x>licies and are therefore not susceptible to solution bciwcen the 
companies and the unions alone. Frustrations flowing from this 
position led to strikes at different times during the early pan of this 
year by both local and expatriate employees, Cioxenunenl liws 
sought to deal with a difTieult situation by appointing a commission 
with very wide icrm> of rcfciencc to inquire into condiiions of 
service on the Copper bell and to make ivcontmcndaiiors. The 
Commission is sltll Mtiing as I write. 

While the events ol Che early part of this year Iv.ue naiiirally 
caused us considerable concern, 1 remain ronlident of the future of 
Zambia and look forward to a continued expansion of our opera¬ 
tions there. 

During the year Anglo American Corporation Rhodesia (Amrho) 
was expanded to take over the Rhodesian interests previously held 
by The British So^th Africa Company. Amrho has a w ide spread of 
assets and will continue to play an important part in the economic 
development of tlie country. 

We have carried out an energetic prospecting programme in 
Rhodesia and, duinng the year, the Rhodesian-hased companies 
spent a considerable sum on prospecting in new and remote urcai 
and on investigating mineral deposits olTercd to us. Negotiations 
for the acquisition of a major holding in Trojan Nickel, a nickel 
mining company near Bindura, have recently been conducted. 

Our interest m Rhodesia goes back to the formation of the 
Corporation, and it will be remembered that long before that when 
Rhodes planned the finit settlement of Rhodesia he had already 
formed and was chairman of the De Beers company with which 
we ate so closely associated today. It is natural therefore that we 
should comtime to play a leading and constructive part m Rhodesinn 
developmefit. In these cireumstanoes the crisis arising from U.D.l. 
loiieiits Us deepily. Ail busineae in Rhodesia ii carried on in its 
shadow^ and its reperoiiwiofig are gravely affcctrpg Socjlbehl Africa 
as a whole. It would not be appropriate in this alaten^ ^ me to 
diacuss the origin or the merits of this dispute, but it would certainly 
appear that there is room for negotiation to lend this situation 
whi^h constitutes a gtia^ danger to Rhodesia amt artt* its tidgh- 
boars. It is satisfactory to know (hat exploratory talk.S‘are now 
taking place ■ ' 
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referred in my siutciivnt laq year, h now well under way. We liavc 
de^idk'd tci Inefease (the initwl CapRaty iolf the plaihC Jo an annual 
rate of 415,000 tons of steel pnxtucts and 23 niitlion ixninds of 
vanadium pemoxjde in slag. The po^nt estimate of 

capual required for the whole pioKct i-, R117 inillion^ 

We have ieccRiiy csiubLUhed a new and important rclationslup 
wkh the Banque dc Paris cl dcs Pays-Bas in terms of which die 
Bank und the Corporation Imve formed two jointly owned iQvest<* 
mont Gootpanies. Par this purpivsc our Group has oontribiltod « 
portfolio of appRMiiniatcly RIO million of quoted Bomh African 
seciirilres, inchiding hoklmgs in Anglo Anwienn Industrial Cor^ 
poratiun and Rand Selectioii Corpovution, and tlie HmiIc an equiva^ 
tent ponfolio of quoted FTeach industnul shares. We have entered 
into these agreements in the confident hope that they w31 serve to 
promote trade and investment and tiie exchange of tedinical know- 
ledge between South African and French industry, und as a Arst stop 
Union Acceptances, with which we are cIcNsely associated, and the 
Banque dc l^ris arc concluding an agreement for the provision of 
Ci-edit on a reciprocal basis to nuance ilie exchange of goods bet¬ 
ween the two countries. Until comparatively recently eur overseas 
rinanciul contacts were almost entirely with London, and our dose 
Londiin connections renvuin of tlic greatest importance to m. It is, 
however, de.sirdble from many points of view that we shouM have 
connections in other centres too, and ilie ;utsoctatioiii bctvwn ouf 
Group and leading European hanks such as the Union Bunk of 
Swii/erlund, the Deutsche Bank and the Banque de Paris et Uet 
Puys-Bus have already proved their value to our Group und to 
Sf>ucli Africa. 

In my •uatement last year I referred to the substantial interest tlie 
Corporation and its as.soeiatcd companies Imd acquired in Cluirlcr 
0>nsolKiatcd, the British-based mining linance company formed as 
a ivsnlt of the merger of The British South Africa Company, Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation and iLic Consplidiitad Mines 
Selection Company. 1 am glad to report that, notwithstanding the 
inhibrrhins imposed on overseas investment as a result of the 1965 
United kingdom budget, C'haiier ( tmsolidiUccI has had a vigorous 
atui succcNsi 111 llr.sl year. In its role as technical advisers to Charier 
Consolidated, Anglo AmertLan Corpi^raiion has been co-o|xsruling 
closely in the evaluation of a number of mining prospects and pro- 
jet k, p.iniciflarly in Ausirnlia. 

Chdiki Consolidated recently formed an Imporlanf nesv asstK'la- 
liori when i( exercised its opiion U' a ULquirc 1,714,285 shai-cs in 
Trtrindi Mines Limited (ora total considerafion of £1,500,000. 

In Canada, where we have opened a Toronto office, oirr mteresrt 
have pio:;rcsscd mo.sl faxourably. The tix>sl important »>r ific.se, 
Hudikui Bay Mimng and Sinching Coinpuny, has again had u very 
micccnsUiI >ear. The eompany's exploration of the potentiulilies of 
Bairiiihind Iron Mines Limited, in which this Corporation has a 
purkieipation. has now been concluded and a feasibility report t$ 
being studied. 

Anglo American Corporation (Australia) wus formed ia July, 
1965, and an olTtcc was opened in Melbourne to investigate new 
business possibiliTies in coqjnnclron with Charier Consotidalcd. 
Tlie main acliv ity in Australia so far has been in prospeciinii, and 
participations have been taken in gold ami base metal projects with 
Western Mining Corporation and with Newmont Mining Corpora^ 
tion's Australian subsidiary. We arc also engaged with different 
associates in other base metal projects, incJiiding <iffsbm tbL . . 

As I said earlier, we have faced a number of exccptMSUil dURctil- 
ties in the period covered by this review. It has neve rt heksw been i 
time of considerable development and progress and I wodkl ffkc this 
year lo pay special tribute to the staffs in all our OfOUd offices for 
(he great coAtrtbuttoii they have mi^e. the b e ginning of the 
year 1 have vis'lc^ Otif offices in,Lusaka, New 

York, Toronto, and t.ondon, and in biidi of thm, ak in our head 
ofl^ in iohanqsshurg, there is a combination of embUsfasm and 
ffikkney wMcb gives me troat oooJkUfKR for the Aitiiro of our 
Corporatiof}. 

- Thf ftd! ^.^leanmta are oMr^- 
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C. T. BOWRINe & CO. UMITEO 

AH 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS MAINTAINED 

The Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting nf C. T. Bowring 4 Co. Limited will be held on 
i3rd June in London. 

The followinpi is an extract from the statemcnr by Mr Ian E. B. Skimmtnf, the Chairman, 
wiiich has been citculatetl with the report and accounts for the year 1965 ;— 

1 am pleased to he able to report that vour Company’s profits before taxation for the year 1965 
amount to £2,337,291. This compares with £2,155,195 for 19h4 which figure included fifteen 
months pr<Hit«> from Muir Bcddnil & Co. l.td. During the year 1965 a substantial part of the 
considerable expcpbc incurred in moving lo and re-equipping our new offices has been absorbed. 

C. T. BOWRINO U CO. fINSURANCE) LTD. The 1965 results of C. T. Bowring & Co. 
^Insurance) Ltd. were suiisfaciory and revenue again increased, but due lo increased expenses ' 
particularly since the main cosi ol ihc re-equipment fell on iliat Company, its profits declined slightly. 

The results of all branches and subsidiaries, both in the United Kingdom and abroad, were 
gtKul, and the rcniediul action taken in respect ol C. T'. Bowring & Co. (Nigeria) Ltd, which 1 
mentioned in last year’s report, has resulted in that ('umpany inuUing a modest profit again. In 
Rhodesia, the arniiigemcnis wliicli 1 mentioned in my statement last year, to merge tlie business of | 

C, r. [lowring & Duncitn (Central Atricul Pvt. Ltd. with ihitr of Muir Bcddall (Rhodesia) Ltd. 
an<l Rliodcstan Pension Trustees, a member company of the Noble I .owndc* Group, were successfully 
completed, and in spile of political difficulties the new (Company has had a most successful year. j 

MUIR BEDDALL & CO. LTD. The results of Muir Beddall & Co. Ltd., which was i 

acquired during 1964, w'crc satisfactory and the Company’s net profiiabiliiy showed a modest but 
encouraging increase. This Company’s <tperations will, from Isi July, 10t»6, be in the main 
conducted by C. T. Bowring St Muir Beddall (Home) Ltd. and C. T. Bowring & Muir Bcddall 
(International) Ltd. 

ACQUISITIONS. Diirln{» the year a majority interest in the insurance broking concern 
Burgess 8t Company Ltd. in New Zealand was alquircd. The name of this ('ompany has since j 
been changed to C, T. Bownng & Burgess Lid. j 

In addition a \(K) per cent interest in Swain Holdings l.td. was purchased. This Company 1 

controlled 60 per cent of the equity of Gibbs Groom Swain dc Son (Pty) Ltd., an Australian broking i 

house. As a result of negotiations, recently concluded, the remaining 40 per cent inicrest has now 
been .acquired and the name changed to Bowring & Swain (Piy' Ltd. 

UNDERWRITING. The very unfortunate world-wide underwritinii experience both in the I 

Marine and Non-Marine markets has inevitably resulted in a diminished revenue Irom the operation 1 

of our syndicates at Lloyd's and it is likely that revenue from this source will remain at a low level ; 

lor some years to conic. 

'I’he underwriting results of the Fnglisli & American Insurance Company, both Marine and j 
Non-Marine, also reflect the general deterioration of world-wide underwriting experience in 1965, ! 

culminating in hurricane Betsy. The dividend of this Company has been substantially reduced | 
and to that extent the profits of C. T. Bowring & Co. (Insurance) Ltd., the majority equity holder, 
have been affi^red. <3n the other hand, the overall results of the Crusader Insurance Company, 
our Life subsidiary, continue lo be good and this Company has increased its dividend. | 

SHIPPING. The overall results of The Bowring Steamship Company Limited were satis- i 
factory, and earnings exceeded those of the previous year despite some untoward experiences 
beyond our control, involving cosily delays in the loading and discharging of the two dry cargo 
vessels engaged in general trading. Dry cargo freights improved during the year and it is hoped i 

that at long last the industry is emerging from the several years of depression through which it lias I 

passed. t 

GENERAL TRADING. The results of the Group’s trading activities have shown a i 
substantial overall improvement compared with the previous year. Whilst Bowring, Jones & Tidy ' 

Ltd. again made a loss, as did the Petroleum Department and W. Duckworth & Sons to a modest I 

extent, other companies and departments all showed good profits. [ 

NEW YORK. Bowring & Company and its subsidiaries Bowfer St Co. and Watson Gcach, 
improved their overall profitability, due mainly to their steel importing operations. The Ferrous I 
and Non-Ferrous Ore Departments also contributed to the good results but the Wood Oil Depart- 
meiu traded at a small loss and the General Merchandise Departments were again unprofitable. 

In your Board's view the future prospects ol die General Merchandise Departments arc not I 
sLifncicmly encouraging to justify their continuance, and accordingly they have been closed. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS. The results of 1965 are satisfactory. The current ycar*s * 
figures so far indicate that the growth of your business is being maintained, but the problems of 
increasing expenses remain with us as they do with industry and commerce in general. Great 
efforts will continue to be called for in order to maintain this growth which it is our desire to 
achieve on your behalf. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1963,5 
(Stock Exchange Quotation granted January, 1964) 

Year ended 31st December 1963 1964 1965 

Consolidated Profit before tax . £1.578.700 £2,155,195 €2,337,291 

Group Profit after tax and minority interest £794.967 £988.188 Cl,428,7« 

Rate of Ordinary Dividend . 

Net Assets . £10,988,818 £li.l32.24t „dll,6t8,670 

Coplat of the fdlf report and accounts may ba obtalnad from tho Socratary, 

C. T. Bawring A Co. LImitad, Tha Bowring Building, Towor PJaca, London, E,C.3, 


TABACOFINA 


Union Financi6rc Beige des T>abacs, 
Antwerp, Belgium 


The Annual General Meeting of Tabacofm; 
was held in Antwerp on May I2tli under tiv 
chairmanship of Mr Edmond Wouters. 

^ The following arc extracts from the repor 
presented by the Board; 

Once the integration of the six Commor 
Market countries has been completed, the Euro 
pean tobacco industry will supply an interna 
market of some I80m. consumers, similar in si/i 
to the American market. It now offers smoker' 
more than 370m. kilograms of manufacturet 
tobacco products annually, equivalcn; to half o 
United States output. The European tobacct 
market is therefore capable of considerabk 
growtii, particularly in the cigarette sector whid 
showx a consumption of 245,0(K)m. cigarettes it 
the EF.C as against 515,000m. iii the Unitcv; 

States. 

In Belgium, tobacco consumption rose by 4 pei 
cent during the year, with cigarette sales mam 
laiiiing their momentum and advancing by H 
per cent to 14,059m. Filter tipped cigarette 
accounted for 48 per cent of the total. Full si/t 
and small cigars maintained their position whiF 
pipe tobacco contmued to decline. 

In the Netherlands demand lor tobacco pro 
ducts continued to grow, total consumpiioi 
amounting to 39,290 tons. The retail price in 
creil'.e of January 1, 1966, no doubt accounted 
for a considerable part of the 27 per cent im 
provcmcni in cigarette.^ consumption. Filter tif 
salc^ rose from 17.6 per cent to 19 per cent. 

Sales continued to rise in Switzerland, the 
exceptional advance of 24 per cent being mainh 
due to the price increase announced for Januarv 
1, 1966. American blended cigarettes raised 
their share of the market still further, to nearly 
40 per cent. Filter tipped iuguretics sirengih- 
ened their dominant position and now have more 
than 8.S per cent of the market. 

In the Congo and in both Rwanda anJ 
Burundi cigarette consumption resumed ih 
upward trend without, however, reaching ilie 
peak figuics of 1963. 

The Brazil figures of cigarette consumption 
continued to slide, the 196.5 total being 63,190ni 
Prices rose in January and July 1965 and again 
in January 1966. Foreign companies in Indo¬ 
nesia were placed under governmeot control in 
April, 1965, but the Company remains in close 
coniuci with that country. 

Net profit for the year totalled B.Frs 
99,447,720 which, added to the balance of 
B.Frs. 10,901,780 ^rought forward from the 
previous year, produced a total of B.Frs. 
110,349,500 available for di.stribuiion. It 
accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend 
of B.Ffb. ;100 net per ahore, equivalent to 
fi Fr^. 74,000,000, to set aside B.Frs. 6,434,800 
in respect of directors’ fees and B.Frs. 8,650,000 
for withholding tax, to strengthen the liquid 
reserve by B.Frs. 10,276,234, and to carry for¬ 
ward the resulting balance of B.Frs. 10,988,466. 

The repon, the accounts, and the proposal 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

CHAIRMAN'S RCVinW 

The seventy-seventh Annual General Meeting 
ot The British Investment Trust Limited will be 
held on June 20th in Edinburgh. The following 
the Review by the Chairman, Mr A, H. 
Bowhill, CBE: 

In the past year we have seen great changes 
in the atmosphere in which Investment Trusts 
operate. In our case, however, apart from 
Capital Gains Tax, these changes did not become 
I ally effective until the current year, when we 
will be sublect to Corporation Tax and wrll lose 
the benefit of Double Tax Relief. 

In my review last year I referred to the re¬ 
duction in our North American holdings and 
ihc rcp«itriation of the dollar proceeds. You will 
‘.ee from the Report that we have continued 
I his policy in the year under review. Between 
November, 1964 and September, 1965 we re¬ 
duced our dollar holdings by about L‘6 million. 
In doing this we were partly inllucnced by the 
higher yields obtainable in this country and 
furthermore, with .^4 per cent of our portfolio 
invested in dollars :ir that time the detrimental 
rffcct in our overseas revenue of ilu* proposed 
lax changes and the probable lo;b of Double Tax 
Relief would liavc rc‘'Ultcd in a mjter.al re- 
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duction in our earnings had we not taken any 
action. 

Since September, 1965, the only sums repatri¬ 
ated have been as a result of normal switching 
operations which give rise to the compulsory 
conversion into sterling at thp official exchange 
rate of 25 per cent of the dollar proceeds and 
broadly this will coniinuc to be our policy unless 
conditions change. 

The result of these operations was to increase 
the gross revenue from our UK investments and 
at the same time provide the opportunity to con¬ 
centrate very much mcxrc on the leading growth 
industries in the USA, where in future w'e expect 
the greater part ol our long term capital appre¬ 
ciation to arise. 

Normal Gross Revenue for the year showed a 
surisfactory improvement, but in addition there 
was the abnormal increase from dividends paid 
before March 31 si this year for tax reasons, 
which would otherwise have been received in the 
current year, 

Wc propose to increase the dividend from 11J 
per cent to 12 per e'en! for the vear. We also 
recommend a special dividend of 2* per teni 
out of abnormal revenue. 

For the current year wc* must aniicipnic a 
lower revenue from those companies which paid 
rxtrn dividends belore April 1st. Our overseas 
income will also sufler from the loss of Double 
Tax Relief and the introduction of t'orporaiion 
'Pax <at pre'ieni 40 per ceni'i. However, in spite 
of these difficulties I hope that wx* sh.d) be able 
to earn the d:vidend of 12 per cent *vhich rate 
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we intend to mainuin, even if we have to draw 
on reserves. In order to remove the disparity 
between the Interim and Final dividends, it is 
our intention, subject to unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, to declare in October, an Interim divi¬ 
dend of 6 per cent for the current year. 

Much has been said about export incentives 
and invisible exports. It is worth noting that 
since 1917 this company by the net investment 
of some ^‘6,1.50,000 in l^SA and Canada has built 
up a portfolio now worth £25,300,000 producing 
revenue on an annual basis of £662,000 in 
dollars. The dollars for these purchases were 
acquired through the Investment Dollar ‘'Pool” 
at no direct cost to the country's rcscrvc.s and 
without affecting the official exchange rate. The 
dollar revenue on the other hand has all been 
converted into Sterling to the benefit of tlic 
balance of payments. As an Investment Trust 
therefore, we are entitled ro feel that we have 
made and arc making a valuable contribution 
to the national economy. 

The past year has produced many exceptional 
problems for the management and our cordial 
thanks are due to the Manager and his Staff for 
the efficient way in which they have dealt with 
them in addition to the normal conduct of our 
business. 1 should also like to acknowledge 
the valuable as'^isiancc of our Auditors in matters 
ol laxaiion. Finally 1 would like to express my 
thanks to the Association of Investment Trusts 
for the lime spent on behalf of Investment 
'I'ru^i^ during the passage ol liie Finance Bill last 
year. 


Hecht Levis & Kahn 

LIMITED 

Principal Operating Companies 

SAFIC ALC AN, Paris - dealers in natural and synthetic rubber and in chemicals used in 
the rubber industry — Head Office in Pans. 

SEPPIC, Paris—dtemicals and manufacturers of irrigation equipment. 

HECHTv HEVM'ORTH St ALCAN LIMM ED, London - dealers in natural and syntlictic 
rubber and latex. 

Other companies in ltaly» Spain, Belgium and Morocco. 

« 

Points from the Chairman s Statement 
% The Dividend is 121%—same as last year. 

9 Trading results of all companies were suiHfaciory, SLPPIC particularly produced 
excellent profits. 

% A general policy of broadening the activities of the Group is being energetically pursued. 

% The first few months of 1966 have been .satisfactory for alt the companies of the 
H.L.K. Group. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1965 

1964 


£ 

£ 

Group profits before tax and minor! ly interest. 

511,938 

3 « 8,327 

Net profits attributable to holding company. 

133,927 

9I,IS6 

Dividends (net).... 

131,250 

77.109 

Balance raiainod.. 

2,677 

14,047 


A copy of the fail Report ond Accowus is avoilabk on opptk<nion to the Secretory ot 
30, Greshmn Street. London, E.C.2. 


THE WORLD AUXILIARY 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
The World Auxiliary Insurance Corporation 
Limited was held on May 27th in London, 
Mr T. W. Haynes, FIA (the Chai/man), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu*> 
lated statement; 

Fire Account. Due partly to higher rates, there 
was an increase of £59,606 in the premium 
income. After an increase of £23,843 in the fund 
carried forward, the account closed with i loss 
of £38,947 against £39,703 in the previous year. 

Accident Account. Except for Canada where 
losses have been reduced, and for American 
casualty business written in London, the account 
broke even. After providing for an increase of 
£17,146 in the fund carried forward, there was 
a loss of £56,795 which has been transferred 
from Profit and Loss Account. 

Marine Account. The transfer of £10,000 to 
Profit and Loss Account arises from the Surplus 
in the Fund on 1963 and previous years. Pre¬ 
miums for 1965 showed an increase of £23,969 
but the continued rise in the number of major 
casualties, together with heavy cargo claims will 
undoubtedly affect adv^sely the re:*ulis for 1964 
end 1965 underwriting accounts. 

Profit and Loss Account. Income from Invest¬ 
ments shows a satisfactory increase of £12,127 
against £10,878 in L964. 

InveatmeoU. The proportion of equity hold¬ 
ings to toral investments, at book valuer, has 
again ta«en atmigthened. 

The report was adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 

MR C. W. ENGELHARD*S ADDRESS 


The aevcnty^^t Ordinary General Meeting 
of Che Company was held in The Corner 
House» Johannesburg, on Friday, May 20, 
1966. 

Mr C. W. Engelhard, who was in the chair, 
in the course of his address, said: 

Gentlemen,—^Thc most significant feature of 
the report and accounts is that they reflect the 
culmination of the gradual assumption by Rand 
Mines of all the responsibilities for directing 
the affairs of The Corner House Group. This 
process started in 1957 with the transfer from 
Central Mining to Rand Mines of the managerial 
and technical services. It was completed last 
year with the transfer of certain financial and 
other services. Central Mining, which is now 
part of the Charter Consolidated Group in 
London, continues to be one of the principal 
shareholders in Rand Mines and in various com- 
panties comprising The Corner House Group in 
South Africa ; the long standing and valuable 
Bssooiation with im important financial links 
thcreiorc remains. 


ACCOUNTS 

Ute surplus on the Consolidated Proflt and 
Loss Account increased by R600^00 to R2.9M. 
Dividends declared totalled R1.8M. at the 
increased rate of 54 cents per share compared 
with 50 cents for the previous year. Rl.lM. was 
transferred to general reserve. 

The improvement in profit arose from several 
fectors; dividend income, interest and sundry 
revenue, and profits on share dealing were all 
much higher than in the previous year, but on 
the other hand interest payable and amounts 
written off investments and loans were also much 
higher. 

The increase in dividend income arose almost 
entirely as a result of receiving R810,000 from 
our interest in Virginia-Merriespruit Invest¬ 
ments. A further R600,000 may be expected 
to be received by this time next year. There¬ 
after, only a relatively small amount may be 
anticipated in dividends from our investment in 
the V.M.I. company, and then only for a limited 
period. In view of the non-recurring nature of 
tills income, it was decided to cake the oppor¬ 
tunity of writing down some of our gold mining 
investments by R3U0,000 more than would other¬ 
wise have been done. The amount written 
off investments, including loans, totalled 
R1.4M. 

Share investments totalled R25.4M compared 
with R22.6M at the end of the previous year. 
The CQpipany’s principal investments continue 
to be in mining, and especially in gold mining, 
but a policy of diversification has been followed 
IWiMne time. Whereas the market value of the 


company's gold mining investments has remained 
fairly constant at about R20M during the last 
five years, the total value of all the company's 
investments has increased by 50 per cem from 
R30M to R4SM over the same period. The 
increase has taken place v^^ry largely in industrial 
and financial undertakings. Five years ago the 
market value of gold mining investments repre¬ 
sented two-thirds of the total. Today they repre¬ 
sent 44 per cent. Industrial investments which 
represented 14 per cent now represent 30 per 
cent of the toial. 

As there was clearly a need for improved 
liquidity to enable Rand Mines lo continue its 
diversification programme and to take advantage 
of new investment opportunities, arrangenienis 
were made to borrow R5M at the beginning of 
tins year by way of an issue of 7i per cent un¬ 
secured loan stock 1977/96. Some of the pro¬ 
ceeds are being used to follow our large interest 
in the pioneering of the stainless steel industry 
in South Alrica. 


INDUSTRIAL INITRESTS 

Tlie company's principal industrial interests 
are of long standing and they have expanded 
steadily. The shareholders' interest in these 
businesses is now material, being R23M in 
respect of the Pretoria Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany, including its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Eastern Province Cement, and its major share¬ 
holdings (at cost) in Cape Cement, and Premier 
Cement (Rhodesia); some R12M in respect of 
Home with its various works spread throughout 
the country ; and R5M dn respect of Northern 
Lime with its two works in the northern Cape 
Province. 

The new industrial interests arc grouped in 
two main categories namely in the engineering 
and metallurgical industries. 

It is in the ferrous metal field, however, that 
the company has made its principal new invest¬ 
ments. The R.M.B. Alloys Company which was 
formed to exploit the pioneering work is now 
operating on a break-even basis and when certain 
minor modifications are completed the plant 
should operate to capacity and earn reasonable 
profits. 

The chief consumer of low carbon ferro- 
chromc is the stainless steel industry, and in this 
connection The Southern Cross Steel Company 
(Proprietary) Limited, in which the Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corporation of America has a 
33^ per cent interest and Rand Mines a 36 per 
cent interest, is erecting its plant alongside tliat 
of the R.M.B. Company.' The initial capacity 
of tlic plant wUl be 25,000 tons of stainless and 
other alloy steel rolled products. Capital require¬ 
ments are estimated at about R14M of which 
RiO.SM is for plant and R3.5M for working 


capital. The erection work is on schedule and j 
is expected that The Southern Gross Compani 
will have carried out its trials and become opera¬ 
tional by the beginning of 1967. 

COAL MINING 

Mining is still the main interest of your com 
pany and in addition to the usual reviews o 
tlie Group’s various mining activities, the annua 
report features the coal industry and the col 
lieries of the Group. During the last two decade: 
the industry has expanded mainly as a result cl 
the erection of electric power .stations ai 
strategic points throughout the Transvaal, Kara 
and the Free State, where the principal coa 
deposits occur, and as a result of the establish¬ 
ment ot the oil from coal industry by Sasol ir 
the Free Stare. Development has, therefore 
largely been concentrated in the field of *'ticd' 
or “captive” collieries, which have been opened 
up for the express purpose of supplying these 
larjse consumer units under long term contracts 
AlSiough the companies of the Group have 
interests in and rights over substantial quantities 
of bituminous coal which still have to 
be exploited, none of them has yet been 
successful in obtaining a participation in 
such contracts. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION 

Mineral exploration continued to receive the 
attention of the companies of the Group in their 
particular spheres. Expenditure by your com¬ 
pany on tills type of operation was higher than 
in Ac previous year and amounted to nearly 
R580,000. 


CHROME MINING 

The Group operates three chrome mines, for 
supplying both the local and overseas markers 
with various grades and types of chrome ore, 
and it is encouTaging to record an increase in 
prices in the overseas market. Prodiktion i'* 
being stepped up where necessary to meet the 
increased demand which appears to be assured 
for Ac next few years. 

PLATINUM MINING 

At the annual meeting last year Acre was 
comment from Ais chau: on Ac arrangemenrs 
in regard to the exploitation, by way of a iribuit*. 
of the Brakspruit Platinum Mine at Rustenburg. 
'These operations commenced just over a year 
ago on 1st April, 1965 and are working 
smoothly and well." The demand for pUitinum 
continues to be strong and Ae long-term pros¬ 
pects for Ae Brakspruit Gimpany appear to be 
good. 
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GOLD MINING 

Operttioos at the Group’s gold mines con¬ 
tinue at much the same level as in 1964> the 
mill throughput being 12.S million tons of ore 
and the recovery totalling a little over 3.8 
milUoQ ounces. Three of the four main pro¬ 
ducers, Durban Roodepoort Deep, East ^nd 
Proprietary Mines and Harmony increased their 
mill throughputs to new record levels and 
Blyvooruitzicht m<^intained its tonnage at near 
irs record level. 

The South African gold mining industry as 
a whole als>o opcraied on very much the same 
scale as in the previous year, the mill through¬ 
put being only O.SM higher at 80 million tons. 
The quantity of gold recovered, however, w'as 
1.5M higher at the new record level of 30 
million ounces, the average recovery increasing 
by a third ot a pennyweight to 7.5 dwt, per ton 
milled. This is the highest average yield re¬ 
corded by the industry since the days when the 
rich outcrop and near outcrop workings of the 
Wiiwaiersrand were still making a significant 
w’oniribution some 60 or more years ago. The 
fact that the industry is now mining such a high 
average grade of ore is of course not uncon¬ 
nected with the fact that its average unit cost 
of production at R5.74 per ton milled is the 
highest recorded—if not ever, then certainly 
since Its infancy. 
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Uranium production,: which i& closely asso¬ 
ciated with that of gc^, was much lower id: 
1963 than in the previous year due to the tun¬ 
ning down of existing contracts, Although the 
present demand is at a low level, the long-term 
future of uranium production la encourai^g in 
view of the growing number of nud^r |X>wdr 
stations being commissioned throughout the 
world. Present indications arc that it will be 
some time yet before the demand for uranium 
reverts to the previous high levels. 

The industry's success has been achieved by 
hard work and by the constant striving after 
improved techniques and greater efficiencies. 
Had it not been for the considerable advances 
made in these directions, the general pay limit 
of gold mining operations in South Africa would 
have risen to a very much higher level. The 
older mines would have been forced into clos¬ 
ing down sooner and fewer new mines would 
have been opened up. The loss of gold produc¬ 
tion, and rherefore of uranium production, 
would uliiniacely prove to have been consider¬ 
able. 

The industry’s technical achievc'incnis in com¬ 
bating and overcoming problems such as those 
associated with mining at depths in e.vcess of 
10,000 feet vertically below surface have re¬ 
ceived the acclaim thc*y rightly deserve. So, 
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too, have the advainces in shaft siiiking, high 
speed devdopmem and metAttiMM praoticeB. 
Wm is not so ceadily appreci|»m Is the atent 
to whkh these technical advai^ coupled with 
improved management skills luive ben^ted die 
economics of the mining industry as a whole. 

It is doubtful if many mines in the Industry 
can go much further in fending off the full 
impact of rising casts by stepping ,up mill 
throughput, particularly as there is already a 
shortage of skilled and semi-skilled employees 
in the industry. The dangers of further inflation 
are all too apparent, and it wiU requite the com¬ 
bined efforts of everyone within the gold mining 
industry and also of tliose without to combat 
these dangers. The implications from the 
national point of view are serious as, inter alia, 
receipts from the net output of gold in 196.5 
accounted for 37 per cent of the country’s 
gross earnings of foreign exchange on current 
account. This excludes the substantial amount 
earned by uranium which is largely a by-product 
of gold mining. 

In summary, 1965 has been a year of consoli- 
d.ition and satisfactory progress for Rand Mines. 
Our base of operations, has been broadened; 
our profits and our dividends have increased. 
We can look forward to the future with 
conlidence. 


TIIK 

DELTA METAL 

COMPANY IJMITED 

Manufacturers of Non-Ferrous Extrusions, Stampings, Brsssfoundry, Turned parts, Rolled 

Metals, Cables and Switchgear 

Group Profits exceed £10 million 


The Annual General Meeting of Delta 
Metal Company was held on May 2ttth. 

The itdlowing points are from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr W. E. Ogden: 

The Company has had another successful 
year, the Group profits before tax having for the 
lif'.t time exceeded Uie £10 million mark. The 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 16 per 
cem and the sum of £2,500,000 has been trans- 
lerred to General Reserve, 

Group Activities 

One of the strengths of the Group is the fact 
liiai almost every phase of Industry is repre¬ 
sented by its many customers. While some 
divisions have been suffering from a falling oft 
in the building trade, those catering for the 
electrical and motor industries have enjoyed a 
HI stained demand for their products. 

Stock Provisions 

The Company has transferred a further 
£1,071,000 to base stock provisions before strik¬ 
ing its profit figure. These provisions now 
arnouni in total to over £4,400,000, and consti¬ 


tute a powerful buffer against having to hold 
heavy stocks at inflated prices. 

Developments 

In the Extrusion Division three major de¬ 
velopments are within sight of complciion, .ill 
incorporating the , most up-to-date i^Thniqucs. 
On the Cable Side a new unit has been opened 
at Cambuslang, Scotland, and fuitlict exienbions 
are planned ai Enfield. 

Finance 

The further rise in metal prices, coniin*’ on 
top of the Group’s extensive development pro¬ 
grammes, has imposed a heavy strain on its cash 
resources. Addiiio.nal long term finance will 
require to be raised in the not disuni future— 
probably in the form of further Debenture 
Stock. 

Prospects 

Immediate prospects are largely dominated 
by the Copper situation. By its policy of exp-tn- 
sion, however, the Group has lmmen^ely 
broadened the basis of its operations, and its 
long term future is considered as promi.'^ing as 
ever. 


Summary of Results 
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1964 

Profit before tax . 

£10,129.262 

£9,904,1.54 

Tax and Outside Interests. 

£4.501,677 

£5,435,731 

Profit available. 

£5,627,585 

£4,468,423 

Dividends, Net. 

£2,146,369 

£2,167.148 

Total net assets . 

£50,664,729 1 

£47,302.958 


A copy of tha Annual Report and Acounts will gladly be supplied on request to the Secretary, 
Metal Company Limited, Tunnel Avenue, East Greenwich, SEIO 


ABERDARE 

HOLDINGS 

UMUL-D 

NEW RECORDS 


The 30th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Aherdare Holdings 
Limited wy/a held on May 23 in 
London, the Chairman, Mr. A, 
J. Nicholas, C.R.E., M.I.E,E. 
presiding. The following are 
salient points from his Cirvur 
luted Siatemeiii. 


Profit before tax this year is 
£1.393.175 an increase of 
£206.484. Dividends paid 
amount to 12.3% as compared 
with last year's equivalent of 
10 . 6 %. ^ 

Group results have established 
new records in respect of 
incoming business output and 
orders in hand. 

* 

We have more than doubled 
our profits over the last five 
years. 

* 

Equally significant are the 
results of our export business 
and export success in the 
face of world competition is a 
mark of efficiency. 

% 

We have extended the range 
of voltage and capacity of all 
our products which I am 
confident wilt make its imprint . 
on the home merket end will 
make a still, greater impression 
in the export business for a 
world becoming more hungry 
for electricity. 








Extracts from Sir Malcolm McDougairs review for the year ended 31st December, 1965. 


PROriT AND njVIDKND 

(jroiip proAt before taxation shows an increase of £3,300.000 over 1964. Of 
this. £1,000,000 is due to exiraordinarv gains on the sale of invesiments and 
Axed asnets; it nttist also be noted that the profits of Pasolds (limited and 
Gries RqMXMluctr Co.. Ij.S.A. have been iiK'liided for the first time the 
former for too months of the year and the latter for seven months. Thh factor 
aoGOunU for the rise in interest on bank overdrafts. The increases in 
depreciatioa and minority interests aic also partly due to the incluition of 
two companies. 

The net profit after taxation and deduction of minority interest is up by 
£2,600,000, bill as indicated in our announcement of ISth Novembei 1965, 
we do not make a recommendation for an increased final dividend. It has 
been the practice in previous years to transfer £1,000,000 to General 
Reserve in the parent company. No such transfer lias been made this year, 
b«H it will be seen that stikwidiary companies ha\c retained correspondingly 
inci eased amounu. 

BAI ANCE SHRF.T 

As with the proAt and loss account the inclusion of Pasolds and fines 
Reproducer for the first lime vitiates to some extent the comparison of 
1964 and J965 figures. 

The increase in fixed assefs of over £14,000,000 is hugciv due to ihe good¬ 
will cletnent in our puichase of 54?« of I'aiolds. We ha\c continued also 
our programmes ol expansion and niodcrnisation. and I he completion of 
a ch e m et io the U.S. A. and Spain have contributed £2,‘S(K).(MM) lo the increase. 

Ttie rise in stocks is highci than anticipated, there was a mat ked falling-oA 
in deniiiMl agaiasi estimate during the second half-yeai in many parts of the 
world, and It was not possible to adjust production fast enough to avoid 
some building of stock. The position will be rectified during this year. 

By contrast Ihe salient reattire oL the batance sheet is the substantial rise 
io hank overdrafts and fixed loans to £21 .OQA.OOO combined with a reduction 
of liquid funds to £5.700.(XK>. The main reason lot this change was the 
purchase of 54?. ol Pasolds. \ considciabic part of our cash requirements 
continueH to he.boirowed in various parts of the world. Our I !.K. oveidrafts 
total just over £4,250,060. 

TAXAIION 

l.asf year I warned you of some of ihc efTecls on your company of the 
tntrodiicliiwi of Corporation lax. I uriher examination of the I96'5 Finance 
Act has MM aiiered our view^.s, and ihe ('hancellor's 1966 Budget Statement 
earlier this ntoiith even appears to exclude some of the '‘ benefits" which 
might have accrued under the 1%.^ transitional arrangements, so that it is 
now almost certain that the full eA'ecis of the 1965 Act will bite sooner than 
origiiially expected. 

Tlie accounts for (he year 1965 of necessity show a transitional position, 
tome of' our iocoiue bemg Kubieef to income (ux and profits lax and some to 
eorporation lax. CKir preference and inieruii ordinary dividends have been 
paid on the old net of income tax basis, but the final is provided for in the 
accoiMMa on a gross basis. It will he noted that we have taken credit for 
overspill relief amounting lo £460,(KX)< in resp^i of foreign income. Over- 
apill relief will continue for three years and w'ill (hen taper oA'. and will be 
dependent on the amount of overseas income received. Additionally, as fai¬ 
ns U.K. companies ate concerned, the year l%5 is the last year in which 
any ninior contribution will come fiom investment allowances, and it is also 
the last year in which the company will receive income from (he U.S.A. at 
reduced tales of' whiiltolding lax. 

J set out below an estimate of the company's tax position based on 1965 
profits (a> as it would have been iiiulci the old system of tax. and (b) us it 
will be under the new xvstem once this has taken full efl’ect. 

(a) fb) 

PrriWM.t /'«// rffet i 


ht KHHkt System of tffw System 

fiolii before lax. 20.720 20,720 

Ovei seas faxes . 6,228 6,378 

U.k. Taxes. 3,350 2.450 

Net Profit . H.I42 11.892 

Minority . 1,293 1,385 

Profit available . 9^849 ia507 

Cost of Dividends (net) . 4.818 4.KI8 

D.K. Tax on Dividends . - 3,383 

Retained Profit . 5,031 2.306 

Additional TaxeAi in li.K. 2.483 

Additional Retaliatory Overseas Tuxes .i — 150 

Total Addiltonal Taxes . - 2,63.1 


This show's that lo maintain the picscnl rate of ordhwry dividend and 
normal retentions on the present rates of C'oi poratioMnd Income Tax the 
compaii> would have to increase itN gross prolK by at Jeatvi £4.400.000. Pan 
ma> be covered b\ iincsimcni grunts and part tcmporanly by ovei spill i cliff, 
but m llic piescnl ..'limutc of nomc and internutionul iiade and witii our 


existing capital resoiM-ces it may be slated quite bluntly that the task is well- 
nigh impossible in the short term. 

As a company largely .dependent on (he earnings of overseas subsidiaries 
we feel more than most the reduction in double tax ictief. Apart from (he 
eAect it has on your company's affairs, it is diAicult to appreciate why an 
eAective system built up over many years of patient and understanding 
negotiation with a great many countries should be so ruthlessly revised. It 
is particularly gallirtg that your company's overseas investments were 
invariably made to retain business formerly done by export from the home 
mills, and which otherwise would have been lost. I’cw firms have a longer 
and better record of contribution to the balance of payments, not only by 
income from foreign subsidiary companies but by export of plant, machin¬ 
ery, stores, etc., from ihc U.K. to these companies. One would siill hope that 
the hasty and retrogressive attitude to international double lax relief 
manifested in the recent budgets will be re-cxaminevl bcfin^ loo much harm 
is done. The present situation would seem to many people to be contrived 
to discourage overseas investors, existing as well as prospective - long¬ 
standing investors be punished for having invested in tlie days when 
overseas investment was laudable and enterprising, and new invcsiiiient to 
be actively discouraged. As a company we can appreciate as well iis any (hat 
exceptional measures may be necessary in the national interest in lime of 
crisis, but wc lake leave to doubt that the present indiscriminate altitude io 
overseas invcstmcni in the lunger run in the national interest. 

The increased burden of tax which the company has to face in future will 
reduce considerably the net amount of earnings available. As a direct 
consequence the proportions of earnings retained or distributed as dividends 
will inevitahiv be lower. Obviously the directors will have a diHiculi task lo 
niaintam a fair balance between the needs oi the company and an acceptable 
leitirn to (he shareholders. 

Over the past live years we have placed to group reserves about £3,500.000 
per annum in addition to depreciation on an historical ba.'tis. In that period 
wc have moved from a net group cash position of nearly £l0,000,0(¥) lo a 
net borrowed position ol £14.(K10,000. Of the total cash swing of £24.000,000 
some £f3,(XX),000 has been invested in new ventures (notably Pasoltia 
Limited) otitw'ith our traditionul field. The remainder has been utilised in 
the traditional businesses. Oiii ciirieol rate of spending is about £1.500.000 
above a oash Aow or£7/8,000.(KMl per gnnttfu. which ts not unreasonable hut 
clearly points to increasing cash dovv in future years. However, as I have 
meolkmed in previous re(>oris. our total cash Aow' is not freely transferable 
because of exchange and other restrictions. C’orisequenlly we have surplus 
funds in some countries and, by contrast, have to borrow in others. 

.1. A P. COA'I'S, LIMITED 

On the Manufacturing side, labour scarcity remains aciHt jn mo«l cmintrioi 
where wc operate and particularly mj in (he U.K. Paradoxically this has 
caused us to reduce weekly working hours in Scotland to 40. and to increase 
mill holidays to three weeks per annuni to conform with luling conditions 
m ilie area and maintain recruitment. The honK mills are making extensive 
use of part-time evening shift workers, and a male night-shift is being 
developed in several depariments, notably in the Acrylics Deparlment in 
Paisley. 

Briiish employers arc frequently accused of hoarding under-employed 
labour. Our policy is complefely opposed lo this: we aim at en.sunng the 
best possible utilisation of labour by expert work-study which is o(Kn to 
scrutiny by quallAcd Union representatives. This we consider to be in the 
national interest as well us that of our company. For many years we have 
also used modern training techniques to enable new w'orkers to attain full 
productivity as soon as possible. Wc therefore nehrome the Industrial 
I raining Act of 1964. 

Moderni-sation and expansion of producticm capacity contimie.s in many 
of our mills at honK and overseas. With the completion of the luige spinning 
rc-organisation in the home mills, the process of consolidation and re¬ 
deployment of labour undci the new conditions is well advanced. Production 
capacity is being further expanded in Australia, South Africa. India, and 
certain Latin American mills, including the new unit in Venezuela. In 
formulating such projects we take account of technical developnvnts. 
including automation, in the U.S..A.. Lurope and Japan, as well as tn the 
U.K., and select the most appropi'kin machinery available. A considciable 
measure of aulomalion will be incorporated in the re-oiganisaiion of the 
Wei Process Departments in Paisley and overseas. 

During the next twelve months, machrner} and moulds will be installed in 
Paisley f6r the changeover from wooden to plastic spools. This change, 
besides presenting un article with a modern look, will save laboiii and clini' 
inatea heavy dollai expenditure on spoolwood.* 

We covered our cotton requirements successfully, despite the continuing 
dMReuli market eoDdftttons in Egypt and Ihe Sudan. Tfie. long PPitili^f 
referred to in la,st ^ar'.x Statement was reduced, and cotton stocks arc v^cll* 
assorted, compctiliycly priced and adequate for our ant icipated requn'cnKnl< 

W'orld thread sales were satisfactory and showed a modest increase. 
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IndivkSiuil mai^ts can prove diflioult in of a year for a virieTy of 

reasons and* in this respect* 1965 ivas no exception. 

Trading in Europe was on the whole satisfactory. Sales in Germany were 
particularly good and Italy* which had been in the doldrums for some 
considerable time* showed marked improvement. In Scandinavia sales were 
disappointing* mainly due to quieter trading conditions but also to an in¬ 
crease in competition—particulaiiy from Japan. 

In Latin America, Argentine* Chile* Peru and Venezuela all registered 
higher sales. In Peru sales were helped by a year with no loss of production 
through strikes. In Venezuela a very substantial increase was obtained 
indicating that our new venture in that country is now well off the ground. 
Mexico and Brazil were, on the other hand, disappointing. 

While rates of exchange remained steady in some of the Latin American 
markets, inflation is still a persisting problem. 

in the Home Market sales of cotton sewing threads were normal* but 
ifid'cabed costs are squeezing profit margins. Synthetic thread sales showed 
a very satisfactory improvement and one particular article—Drima I - 
made from high tenacity staple polyester, has already been most successful, 
and W'e confidently expect its sales to grow both here and overseas. The 
C'oats synthetic hand-knitting yarn group of articles—launched at the 
beginning of the year - is selling fully up to expectations. 


PATONS & BALDWINS, LIMITED 

1965 was another difllculi year for Patons A Baldwins* Limited. The down¬ 
ward trend in handknitting sales which I reported to you a year ago was 
reversed in the autumn and it has been most disappointing to all concerned 
to see demand consistenfry outstripping supply ever since. The company’s 
efforts to increase production by the setting up of new units in areas where 
pockets of labour were available; the streamlining of the production chain 
wherever this was possible without lowering quality standards* and the 
installalion of labour-saving machinery have been vitiated by sei ious labour 
shortages at the principal 1'actorie.s. There was also a considerable increase 
in absenteeism, accentuated in the Darlington area by extreme weather 
conditions, and in others by local influertza epidemics. Moreover* in October 
the working week was cut by one hour. Because of the shortfall in product¬ 
ion* the overall weight of handknitting yarns sold during 1965 failed to come 
up to the level of 1964* which itself was well below the boom year of 1963. 

On the UidustriaJ side the volume of sales of both wool and acrylics to the 
knitwear industry was maintained at 1964 levels* hut delivery dates length¬ 
ened considerably, causing regrettable inconvenience to our customers. 
Because of the labour problems referred to, we have not yet secured the full 
benefits expected from earlier capital expenditure on buildings and plant 


for ioyM l^lngioii, gnd Paisley. We «re presently building 

additional bays at Jarrdw and wlfinipia^ where labour is still available; 
small flnishing units have been Opened in ^tland at LongcroB and Dairy, 
and we shall shortly bring into production at Crook in County Durham a 
new factory for the spinning of acrylic yams. This wiU be manned on a three- 
shift basis entirely by male labour; it is something of an experiment in the 
indmtry and will require the closest co-operation betweenlabonr, the unions 
and nmnagemenl to ntake it a sicccess. 

Overseas* 1965 was more cncoui aging, with results both in Canada and 
Australia more than coming up to expectations. Coats Patons (Australia) 
Limited had record sales and made a record contribution to group profits. 
Patons Launceston factory has now reached the limit of expansion but 
further production is required so* following a survey and in co-operation 
with the Tasmanian Government, a new satellite factory is being established 
at George Town* a small town some 30 miles from luiuitceslon. 

Exports of handknitting and industrial yarns from the U.K. factoi'ies weie 
above 1964 levels. 

I said last year that I was confident of brighter prospects for the Scotch 
Wool Shops and encoureg^ by the progress made in 1964. This optimism 
has been justified and during 1965 retail sales of both Greenock knitting 
yarns and women’s wear showed substantial increases over those of earlier 
years. While group results received in 1965 a really worth-while contribution* 
there is still some way to go before we can say that the investment in Fleming 
Reid is fully Jiislilied by the return from it. 

A year ago I referred to the acquisition in June 1964 of a controlling 
interest in the firm Tittel A Kruger of Hamburg. I had then to report iq 
you that the trading results for 1964 had been extremely poor. Unfortunately 
that situation has been repeated in 1965 and a considerable provision has 
had to be made to cover our ivroportion of the loss. The position is slowly 
improving but is far from satisfactory* and sofne further loss* bpt on a much 
reduced basis* is estimated fur 1966. Apart Bom the fact that worsted 
spinning is in the doldrums in Germany* the problems Of management 
have b^n acute. 

Patons 1964 results were appreciably atlecied by the steady fall in raw 
wool values throughout that year* which necessitated sonic writing down of 
stocks. 1965 has been a vear of comparatively steady wool prices, with a 
rising tendency towards the close* and no provision against stock losses hits 
been required. Stocks of raw wool arc well assorted and adequate In quantity. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

1 ooking at our trading experience so fiir in the current year, I am a little 
in doiibt whether the improved level of earnings of 1%5 will be maintained 
in 1966. 


Frenlite bonvisi 

J. W. FRENCH 

. 6? CO. LTD. 


The thirty-second Annual Genera] Meeting was held at the Carlton Tower Hotel, 
London, SWi, on Tuesday, May 31* 1966. 

The Accounts for the year ended January 1, 1966, together with the Directors’ 
Repon were adopted. 

The Chairman, Dr M. C. Schaul said: 

“I stated in my Annual Review for 1965 that I hoped to announce today the 
date our Sun Mill will resume full production of all flours. 1 am glad to tell you that 
this is planned for the end of July, and having overcome many difficulties, we should 
reach full production within a few weeks. 

1 also reported to you that our trading results for the first three months of the 
current year were very Satisfactory, and I hoped to give you some indication of the 
interim dividend to be declared in Oaober. I am pleased to tell you that our trading 
results continue to be very satisfaaory and subject to anything unforeseen we would 
hope to declare an interim dividend of 8 per cent. 


Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from The Secretary, Frenlite Houae, Lots 
Road, London* S.W.10. 


BARTON & SONS 

Tlie Annual General Meeting of Barton A 
.Sons Limited was held on May 26rh at Sutton 
Coldfield, Mr C. A. Roper, FCA (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The rollowing is an extract from his,circulated 
staicmeni: 

Profit for the year amounted to L'l*227,236* 
about ^ per ceni up on the previous year’s figure. 
The charge for taxation is £487*946 and net 
profit £739,290. Corporation Tax liability has 
been provided at 40 per cent. 

Group sales amounted to £11.87 million, 0 
small increase on the previous year. 

Expenditure on fixed assets during (he year 
again amounted to afiproximately £500,000 and 
commitments at the year end were £294,000. 

The steel tubing division experienced a small 
increase in sales but overall profits declined while 
the companies engaged in structural steelyvork 
and welded fabrications showed a very satisfac¬ 
tory increase over die previous year. The general 
engineering division also showed improved 
results. 

In order that advantage might be taken of the 
transitional texadon reliefs, a 10 per cent second 
interim dividend on ordinary stock was paid on 
March 31, 1966 instead of paying the normal 
final dividend. The total for the year is 16 per 
cent (same). 

Prospects, An encouraging start has been 
made in 1966 but it has to be acknowledged that 
certain subsidiaries report some diminution in 
orders on hand. However, I am hopeful that 
a good start will help us to achieve another 
reasonably satisfactory year. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Incorponiti^ in the Republic of South Africa) 


The Annual General Meeting of Union 
Coe^radon Limited was held on June 2, 1966, 
in Johannesburg* Sir X* Pt Stratlen 'presided* 
The following arc extracts from his Statement { 

G^tlemen,-—I have to refer with deep regret 
to .the death in April of chli year ,o|l Mr C. T 
Pott. Mr Pott iobied the Corporadon in 1906^ 
was appointed a Manager in 1926 and was a 
member of the Board tnm 1931 to 1962. Since 
then he has been a mehiber of our London 
Advisory Commietec. Me was thus intimately 
connect^ wkh cbe Corporation for 66 years. 

Af:c6UNTS 

The. aonaoltdated prodt for the year 
attributable to the Corporation amounted to 
R12j315/X)0 which was slightly Ins than in 
1964. Income from investments increased by 
R2,176,000 to R 12,831,000 and net revenue 
from fees, interest and sundry receipts, less 
administratioa expenses, was RS6S,000 higher. 
As again»c these increases, however, realised 
proBt on investments and Government securities, 
which in 1964 included exceptional realisations, 
was R2,952,000 lower. Thus oiir income in 1965 
was R211,000 less than in 1964. Mainly owing 
to higher, diarges for interest on the Increased 
loan capital, expenses were R154,000 higher;' 
but die ampunt to be provided for taxation was 
R2S3jOOO less. 

The profit available for appropriation 
amounted to R14,8S3,O0O. Frhm 'this amount 
R7,000,000 has beetk transferred to General 
Reserve Account and Rl,300,000 to Exploration 
Reserve Account Dividends declared totalled 
42 cents per share as against 49 cents per share 
in 1964 and absorbed R4,200,000, leaving 
R2,353,000 to be carried forward. 

GOLD MINING INTERRSTS 

The tabulation accon^xmying the Direoeor:,' 
Report shows that in terms of asset value and 
dividend income our-gold mining interests are 
by far the most important element in the Cor¬ 
poration's portfolio. At the year-end they 
constkttted more than 50 per cent, of our invest¬ 
ments by value and last year they contributed 
just over 60 per cent cf our total dividend 
income. 

In common with the rest of the Industry, 
all the gold mines of the Group were adversely 
affected last year by marked increases in the 
coats of commodities, stores, services and labour, 
and by the continuing shortage of skilled artisans 
and experlenocd miners. Both these problems 
are sdll with us and indeed the continuing rise 
in the cost struaure is a matter of great concern, 
particularly as wc are now approachmg the point 
where it is no longer possible to hold down 
working costs in the face of a generally rising 
cost structure by making further improvements 
In efficiencies or introducing new techniques. 

LVANDER GOLDflELD 

Tlie three producing mines of this goldfield, 
namely Bracken Mines, Leslie Gold Mines and 
Winkettiaak Mines are now solidly established 
ns aubsuntial gold producers and dividend- 
payers. This year they will also be making 
substantial payments of taxation and Govern¬ 
ment’s share of profits in terms of their mining 
leases. 

In order to accelerate the opening up of die 
northern portion of its property, Winkelhaak 
Mines has decided to sink a new 27 foot 3 inch 
diameter shaft in the area, to be known as No. 5 
Shaft, which will be the largest circular shaft in 
the Group. Once this shaft is in operation, some 


time In 1970 or thereabouts, consideration wiU 
be glwen to extending the capacity of the Rcduc- 
Pbmt. A fine new recreation centre for 
-^Tl^e employees was opened at this 
prhp^y during April of this year. 

&cellci)t progress has been made with the 
programme for bringing Kinross Mines to pro-< 
duction. Shalt sinl^ was completed in March 
of this year, sonhe six months ahead of schedule, 
when both shafts reached their final depth of 
5,516 feri. 

The shafts are at present being equipped and 
it is hoped that this work, cogctli^ with the 
cutting of pump chambers and ore and waste 
passes, will be sufficiently far advanced to olkiw 
devekpment proper to start some time in the 
third quarter of this year. Work on surface, 
including preparatory work for the Reduction 
Plant, has kept pace wkh progress underground. 
It is expected that the Reduction Plant, which 
will have an initial capacky of 100,090 tons per 
month, will be completed in the third quaner 
of 1967. 

Present indications are that the share capital 
of the company, amounting to R18,000,000, will 
have been expended before this year-end and 
accordingly arrangements have xeceody been 
made whereby Kinross Mines will borrow the 
sum of R5,000,000 from the National Finance 
Corporation of South Africa for a period of five 
years from tlie date of drawing, lliis loan will 
be guaranteed by the Corporation. 

ORANGE FREE STATE 

St. Helena continues to make excellent pro¬ 
gress and last year Increased its dividend 
ddscributions by 3 cents to 75 cents per share. 
Development work was largely direoted towards 
prospecting the southern portion of itbe lease 
area and preliminary work is well advanced for 
the sinkjag of a new 25 foot diameter circular 
shaft in liie south-eastern , area of die property. 

EASE RAND 

We are foriunaite indeed in having our sub¬ 
stantial interests in the new mines of the 
Bvander goldfield to offset the declme in kicome 
from our East Rand mines which must be 
expected, as all these mines arc now past their 
peak, Tlie outlook ahead for East Geduld is of 
further fairly sharp reductions in profits as a 
result of lower production, a declining yield and 
increasing costs. In view of the advancing age 
of the Grootvlei mine and increasingly difficult 
working conditions in the oldest sections on the 
Main Reef horizon, here too one must anticipate 
a steady reduction in the tonnage milled matt^ed 
by a decline in profits and distributions. 
Marievale continues to operate satisfactorily but 
it seems likely that there will be a gradual 
reduction in profits and dividends. In all 
likelihood, this will be the last full year of 
production at Van Dyk. 

On April 12th of this year, nearly 64 years 
after work started on the first shaft, under¬ 
ground operations ceased at Geduld. Geduld 
is both the oldest mine in the Group and also 
our oldest Group company, having b^ fornMd 
in 1899. From the commencement of milling 
in November, 1998, to the end of 1965 Geduld 
milled over 52.200,000 tons of ore yielding over 
12,427,000 fine ounces of bold and paid nearly 
R26,000,000 in taxes and distributed R67,259,000 
in dividfuids. Not only was the Geduld mine a 
moat successful and profkablc undertaking, and 
one which helped to lay the foundations for the 
Corporation's fortunes, but Geduld played a 


grent part as a training ground for our Croup 
employees and in the openiiig up Em Geduld 
and Soudi African Fnlp and Paper Industries. 
As you are aware, the coplpany h continuing 
in existence as an. investment company. 

EXPIDRATION 

I have yoBt pointed out liow the full fruition 
of the Evelider field has coincided with the 
. ’Sharp decline in the fnconie from our East 
Rand kicerests. Tbe exploration effort which 
eventually reacted in the Evander field began, as 
far as the Corporation was concerned, as long 
ago as 1948—at a time when our East Rand 
mines were in their prime and St. Helena was 
in its early stages as a developing mine. This is 
a measure of the time cycle of mining explora¬ 
tion and, development and it show's why even 
when we'have four young mines in the Group 
we cannot afford to rest on our laurels but must 
hi cominually scorching for new raining and 
indutirial enterprises. which will in due course 
ropioct Evander Md. 

OTHER INTERESTS 
Bay Ml TVait * 

"ilie., op^tuntty. wao ntokan during the year 
imder review to reorganise the por^Mios of cer- 
tain of our Gra^ companies. In order to 
qualify as an iovritment trust under the pro- 
viskms of the United Kingdom Finance Act, 
1965, Bay Hall Trust sold a portion of its sub¬ 
stantial holding of Union Corporation shares to 
associated companies in the Group and replaced 
it by holdings in Charter Consolidated and San 
Pranctsco Mines of Mexico formeiiy he!d by 
the Corporation directly and through Unihold- 
the. GarporoitiaD’s wfaoBy-mvaed aubaidiary 
. in ^ the United Kingdom. As' a rerolt of these 
** triihSBCtions, San Francisco ceased to be a sub¬ 
sidiary of the .Corporatum. 

' snui i*TiifmNCv nwncs 
of Mexk*o 

At the same time, San Francisco purchased 
from the Corporation and Uniholdiiigs shares 
valued at 1,900^000 in several leading mining 
finance companies, thus ' providing San Fran¬ 
cisco with a much broader base from which to 
develop it!) interests. Mincra Frisco, which still 
remains San Francisco’s most important single 
investment, had another very successful year. 

Smith African Palp 
and P a p e r Mmtrrai 

South African Pulp and Paper Industries 
again had a successful year and increased ii^ 
profits and dividend. At Tugela the new No. 4 
machine, which has been installed primarily to 
make newsprint for the coastal market, is now 
in operation. Construction of the new Ngod- 
wana mill to produce unUeaChed chemical 
with an initial capacky .of 25<V tons per day; 
has made excellent progress and the first de¬ 
liveries of pulp are jcxpected in August of this 
year. 

During the first four months of the current 
financial year the company suffered from a sharp 
trading recession so that the profit this year is 
likdy to be lower than last, rfowever, the posi¬ 
tion of the compan/s order book is already be¬ 
ginning to look much more healthy. 

ORANGE RIVER PROJECT 

Last year we laid the foundations for what 
we hPpe will provb to be a major and profit¬ 
able expansion of the Corporation’s civfi en* 
gineering interests. Through a subsidiary 
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comiMiny, Union Gorponitioii Public Works, we. 
joined two internatiofiaUy-known^jftei^' cfift 
engineering companies, Soci4t£ UcT ‘ 

Soci4te des Entrepriaes de Travaux Publics 
Andr4 Boric, to form a consortium to submit 
a tender lor die oonsmiction of the dvil en¬ 
gineering portion of the Hendrik Verwoerd Dam 
whkfa comprises part of the Orange River Pro¬ 
ject As ann ou n ced in the Press on 13th April 
el this year, this consortium, which submitted 
the lowest tender amounting to R34,229,385, has 
been awarded this large contract. We are very 
pleased at thus being able to play our part in 
this major devofopment of the natural resources 
of South Africa and believe that through our 
experience of establishing and operating large 
scrie undertakings in this country we have a 
worthwhile part to play. Our French partners 
are, of course, Intemarionally famous in the field 
of largC’Scale civil engineering projects and we 
arc indeed fortunate in being associated with 
tlicm. 

LONDON CAPITAL MARKLT 
Since the discovery of the Witwatersrand gold 
fields, South African gold mining, mining 
linancial and other companies have enjoyed free 
access to the London capital market. A study of 
the recent Budget spee^ made by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in the United Kingdom 
indicates, however, that in the next few years, 
at any rate, such access is likdy to be severely 
restricted. It is dear, too, that changes recently 
introduced or foreshadowed in United Kingdom 
taxation legislation, particidarly in regard to the 
reliefs allowed to United Kingdom shareholders 
in respect of taxation underlying dividends from 
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Statement of the Chairman, Lord Robbins, CB, 
to be presented at the Annuri General Meeting 
to be held on Tuesday, June 28, 1966. 

The consolidated profit and loss account of 
your group of companies shows a trading profit 
for 1965 of XiL382,469 compared with jC 1,652,094 
for 1964, while the investment income of 
£220,996 is slightly higher than in the previous 
year. 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES AND BRACKEN 
HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 

As two of your company's main sources of 
income are its 51 per cent holding in 
The Financial Times, and its 45 per cent holding 
in Bracken House Publicatjons, and as I have 
dealt fully with the accounts of both those com¬ 
panies in my statement to the shareholders 
of The Financial Times, 1 would adt you 
in considering our results to refer to that 
statemetu, a copy of which is enclosed. 
You will see that The Financial Times, the 
newspaper, had a successful year but that 
its printing subsidiary has been passing 
through a difficult period. Bracken House 
Publications, as a group traded profitably 
but its results were affected by the results 
of one of its subsidiariea. 

The substantially smaller deduction for 
taxation has resulted in the profit, after tax, 
being higher than last year, namely £924,555 
compared with £779,609 in 1964. The pro¬ 
vision for exceptional items ia explained in my 
statement to The Financial Times shareholders 
except that as both your company and 
T^e Financial Tunes had holdings of £27383 
in British Telemeter Home Viewing, and 
as the whole has been written off, the 
^^iKuolidated amount appearing in your accounts 
» £54,771. 

Provision for taxation is abnormally low 
o^use \mdtt the Finance Act, 1965, although 
Corporation Tax has to be paid, Income Tax 
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' 8Mtly Kduce the value 

dom shareholders will be affected in this way. 

These impediments to the long and intimate 
oonnection between development in South 
Africa and the London capital maiket—wfaicl^ I 
belim, has proved of great benefit both to South 
Africa and to the United Kingdom—are greatly 
to be regretted. I can only hope that they will 
not become permanent foatures resulting in the 
London capital market, and with it the London 
Stock Exchange, becoming of progressively less 
importance in connection with the financ^ of 
mining and other developments in South 
Africa. 


WORLD GOU> STATISTICS 
I '.teTlif fittfliier years we have included in the 
t Dtiklois* meport detaited particulars of world 
gold production and estimates of consumption 
and distribution. This year for the first time we 
have also, included fold chart in whldi mudi 
of this information is presciiited diagrammatic- 
ally. The chart higfal^s two points which are 
not always fully appceciated, namdy the jm- 
portam contribution to the free world’s gold 
stocA of gold sales by the Unibn of Sbviet 
Socialist Republics and the enormous growth in 
recent years of non-itionetary absorption of grikl. 
In ei^h year since 1959 this noaNmonetiry ab¬ 
sorption has actually exceeded the gold pro¬ 
duction of the Republic of South Africa. 


ROWTON HOUSES LIMITED 

The Annuai General Meeting was h 4 ld at the Mount Pleasant Hotel, Caltkorpe Sireett 
London, WCl, on May 26, 1966. The Chairman, Mr WiUiaiii B, Harris, Q.C., made the 
following points ; — 

★ Group profit before tax increased to £21K..383 (£206,575). 
dt Dividends totalling 15^ per cent (15 per cent) have been declared. 

More overseas customers were attracted to the Group's three London Hotels, Mount 
Pleasant, Carlisle House, and The Grand Hotel, and out of approximately 20(^000 nightly 
reservations, some 70,000 were for guests from overseas. 
lA The yard's policy of improving the quality of accommodation, catering and general 
amenities of the Group's five hostels was accelerated and they catered for 1390,000 
nightly reservations—a slight increase over 1964. 

At the subsequent extraordinary general tnecting the change in the Compands name from 
Rowttm Houses Limited to ROWTON HOTI^S LIMITED was approvedt and the final 
Certificate of ApprovtU from the Board of Trade is being sought. This step has been taken 
so that the Company's current activities may be more accurately described in its title. 


NEWS, LIMITED 

at 8s. 3d. in the £ deducted from dividends paid 
to shareholders is this year retained by the com¬ 
pany. After April 5, 1966, all such deductions 
have to be paid to the Inland Revenue. In 
future, therefore, dividends will be shown as a 
gross appropriation of profits and not a net 
figure. 

The dividend for 1965 was maintained at 
25 per cent leaving £271,781 added to unappro¬ 
priated profit. 

INVESTORS CHRONICLE 

The Investors Chronicle did well during 1965. 
Gross advertisement revenue was a record and 
on the editorial side I would point to the part 
which the paper took in bringing home to its 
leaders and to the investing public in general. 
Che effects on investment of the revolutkmafy 
changes in our system of eaxarian inccoduoed in 
the 1965 budget. Later in the year it again took 
a leading part in interpreting the effects of the 
planned changes revealed in the Government’s 
policies on land and property. While the em¬ 
phasis has been on raising still further the high 
standard of the publication among weekly 
financial journals, the layout and appear¬ 
ance have been made more attractive. I 
would also mention the excellent quality of its 
special surveys. 

THE BANKER 

Before dealing with The Banker, I have to 
record with very great regret the deadi of 
Mr Wilfred King who had been its editor since 
1946. Wilfred King was an outstanding figure 
in the senior generation of financial journalists 
and his name was respected equafiy in academic 
and business circles. Everyone recognised die 
outstanding contribution he made to a better 
Understanding of the working of our monetary 
and banking system, and his editorship raised 
The Banker to a high level of uifluenoe ambng 
those concerned with monetary policy. I express 
our sorrow and profound sympathy with his 


widow and family. 

It is with great pleasure that I report that 
Mr William Clarke has accepted the editorship. 
He has had a distinguished career in journalism 
and is held in high regard in the City. 
Under him we are confident that The Banker 
will continue to grow in reputation and to 
prosper. 

The readership of The Banker showed a 
further increase during the year, especially 
overseas ; it is read in no fewer than ninety 
countries. The difficult conditions experienced 
throughout the year resulted in a slightly 
reduced volume of advertising revenue; 
this, together with a further rise in costs, 
affected profiu which, however, were 9 ^ 
satisfactory. I am happy to repon that in 
the first months of this year revenues gre 
running at a level in excess of ol 19^5 
•nd there is every indication ihat this upward 
trend will continue. 

THE ECONOMIST 

The Economist and The Economist Intelli¬ 
gence Unk have achieved anoriier year of 
continued growth. Profits for the financial year 
to March 31st are expected to ^ow satisfactory 
progress. The increase in the circidatktti of 
The EcQDomist, to which I made reference 
last year, has been fully maintained again 
this year. Both sales and advertisement 
revenues have again reached record levels. 
The Economist IntcUigetice Unit has also 
been handling more business than ever 
before, a great deal of it being work for 
overseas clients obtained against strong intcr- 
naticmal compotition. Both organisations indeed 
continue to earn' a high proportion of 
their total income in foreign currencies. The 
redevelopmeat undertaken by The Eoonoimst 
has now settled down satisfactorily, all 
offices and aesldential space having been 
kt. A small amount of attractive shop space 
on the comer of St. James Stieet and 
Ryder Street Is all that remains to be dis¬ 
posed of* 
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‘ THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


StatemeDt of the Chairman, Lord Robbint, 
CB, to be presented ar the Annual General 
Meeting to be held on Tuesday, June 28, 
1966. 

The accounts show that the consolidated profit 
of your company and its subsidiaries before 
taxation was £1,428,74$ compared with 
£1,631,906 in 1964. The difference was almost 
entirely attributable to the experience of your 
subsidiary companies. 

THE NEWSPAPER 

1- , 

The trading profit of Tlie Financial Times 
was £1,369,410 compared wuh Xl'^60,856 in 
the previous year. In the circumstance^ of 1965, 
with its unsettled economic and political con* 
ditions, this was a very satisfactory result. It was 
derived from a rather higher turnover. Revenue 
from both sale*, and advertisements was up but 
the larger income was absorbed by Increases of 
fiome £280,000 In the cost of producing and dis¬ 
tributing the paper. The increase in revenue 
from industrial and other display advertisements 
once again testified to the unique position held 
by The Financial Times in the industrial and 
commercial life of the country; 


ACCOUNTS 

Your two main subsidiaries arc the wholly- 
owned St. Clements Press and Bracken House 
Publications m which your company holds 55 
per cent, and The Financial News 45 per cent. 
The notes on the consolidated profit and los'* 
account show that subvention payments of 
£222,000 were made to subsidiary companies 
and that, after the receipt of these subventions, 
the subsidiaries made a profit of £174,123. In 
other words, the trading of the subsidiaries taken 
together made a loss of £47,877, but this wa*; 
afici debiting exceptional Items of removal and 
re-organisation expenses amounting to £S4,692 
10 the profit and loss account of St. Clements 
Press. St. Clements Press had a bad year m 
common with other periodical and general 
printers .and, after charging the £84,692 men¬ 
tioned above its trading loss of £220,000 more 
than swallowed up the profit of the Bracken 
House Publications group. I should explain 
that a subvention payment makes no difference 
CO the total of the group profits but enables 
relief to be taken in respect of losses when cal¬ 
culating the group's liabilities to taxation. 

Continuing with the notes on the profit and 
loss account, the loss of £113,924 on the disposal 
of a trade investment, is the cost of writing off 
our holding in Internationa! Shipping Informa¬ 
tion Services. We took an interest in this com¬ 
pany as a possible means of acquiring experience 
in the computer field—a development with a 
very big potential for printing—but in view of 
the difficulties encountered we took an oppor¬ 
tunity during ihc year of giving up this interest 
vyiih an option to uke it up again should we so 
desire. 

British Telemeter Home Viewing having 
dec tded not io participate on its own account in 
the trial of Pay 'I'clcMsion, wc thought it 
X)rudeiit to write off out (27,385 interest in the 
company, although still rcuining our holding. 
Agreement has now been reached, whereby Pay- 
T.V., at present operating a trial in London, 
Will use Dritisli Telemeter equipment in Shef¬ 


field when trial operations begin there in the 
autumn. The London trial has aroused 
interest and we are watching developments 
closely. 

'I 

TAXATION AND DIVIDENDS 

Taxation, based on Corporation Tax at 40 
per cent takes some £334,000 less than in 1964. 
The profit after taxat.on and after taking account 
of the Items 1 have enumerated above, is slightly 
lower chan last year, namely £727,679. This 
enabled the yew's dividend on the' ordinary 
shares to be maintained at 371 per cem, and to 
add £417.037 to the balance of unappropriated 
profits. 

I w'ould draw your attention to the note on 
the consolidated balance sheet showing net 
current assets of £3,277,466. The commiimems 
for capital equipment are mainly in respect ot 
new printing presse- and other equipment tor 
The Financial Times. 

As was pointed out in the interim statement 
issued in October, the charge for taxation in 
respect of 1965 is abnormally low. The reason 
is that although Corporation Tax has to be paid, 
Income Tax deducted from dividends and deben¬ 
ture interest is this year retained by the 
company, but after April 5th this year has to be 
pa'id to the Inland Revenue. In effect, dividends 
will in future be shown In the accounts as a 
gross figure of appropriation of profits instead of 
a net figure hitherto. 

It is clear from this recital that ilie bulwark 
of your fortunes ha> been The Financial Times. 
I would like to pay a very high tribute to the 
skill and enterprise of all those who have con¬ 
tributed so successfully to us development. The 
reputation of the paper, acknowledged as one of 
the authoritative journals of information and 
opinion in the world, has never stood 
higher. 


ST. Cl.EMENTS PRESS 

With regard to St. Clements Press, it became 
clear that maintaining the business as it was 
could only result in continuing and increasing 
losses. The removal to a site in Banner Street 
of the process department was mentioned last 
year. The expected benefits did not mature and 
as losses still continued this section has been 
disposed of since the close of the year. A con¬ 
siderable drain on profits was thus removed. 
Since the end of the year, an old-established firm 
of city printers, Fosh and Cross, which has a 
high reputation and u material turnover, has been 
acquired and the City and general printing 
section of St. Clements Press has been merged 
with this. This w'c believe will give us a self- 
contained viable unit. This leaves at Bracken 
House die roury and fiat bed periodical sections 
and also, of course, the major activity of printing 
The Financial Times. Wuh regard to the flat 
bed periodical section, this continues to cause us 
anxiety. Thus the management of St. Clements 
Press has been working under great strain and to 
them and to the staff I wi&h to express our 
appreciation. These changes have necessarily 
entailed redundancies and would not have been 
possible without the co-operation of the trade 
unions. 1 hesitate to prophesy about printing 
profits in these disturbed conditions but at least 


we can hope to see an improvement cm the 
losses of recent times, 

HISTORY TODAY AND APOLLO 

History Today again had a successful year 
with a monthly average sale of 30,595. 

Since the magazine was first published 16 
years ago it has been developed by its Editors, 
Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge, into a most 
successful publication with a circulation that h 
world wide. 

Apollo added to its already high reputation 
as a magazine of outstanding quality in the 
world of art. Our policy has been to use ii, 
resources in the development of the magazinc\ 
long-term inicresf* and wc are especially hopeful 
of increasing its sales in the USA where it ha. 
already made a favourable impression. The 
editor, .Mr Denys Sutton, organised the Bonnard 
exhibition at the Royal Academy and took a 
leading part in organising the Pont-Aven 
(Gauguin) exhibition at the Tate. 

BRACKEN HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 

The results of Bracken House Publications, 
were affected by the very poor trading results of 
the publishing section of Oliver and Boyd. 
During the past year much attention has been 
directed to the policies and organisation of thi.'. 
company. Tbe sales staff both for the educa¬ 
tional and for the trade lists have been replanned 
So as to give greater representation in schools 
and places of higher education. 1 should like 
to mention the Audio-Lingual course'- in French 
and German which are due for publication in 
1966. This is the first time a British publisher 
has produced structural language courses con¬ 
sisting of text book.s and iapc> which are 
designed ‘specifically for British schools and wil! 
take pupils from initial stages to G.C.E. level 
The demonstrations of text books and tapes haw 
been well received at teachers’ meetings in 
different parts of the country. The printing anti 
bookbmding sections have been fully employed 

The sales of E & S. Livingstone, the medical 
publishers, increa'^cd by 12 per cent, the bigges' 
increase being in home sales aliliough expori 
sales increased by 10.4 per cent. A good sun 
has been made with the agency for Williams & 
Wilkins of Daltimorc and the circulation of tho 
journals for which the company is responsible 
steadily increases. Net profits were somewhat 
lower but the results were satisfactory, bearing 
in mmd the continued rise in costs and the effect 
this has on many of the company’s standard test 
books. 

Darien Press, the rehabilitation of which owc' 
much to the combined efforts of the Edinburgh 
group, had a profitable year with a record turn¬ 
over. The rise in costs and wages during 1965 
was to an extent absorbed by higher turnovei 
and productivity so^ that increases in prices 
customers were kept to a minimum. 

T. & A. Constable also had a profitable .veaf 
The acquisition of this company with its excel¬ 
lent site makes possible the eventual rehousing 
under one roof of all our printing interests in 
Edinburgh. The building of the new extension 
is now in active progress and the concentration 
should be completed by the end of the year. 

Coming to the London subsidiaries, the profits 
of The Practitioner were well up on those of 
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1964 and new revenue records were established 
for both 8 ubAGrlpbon& and adverusemcnts^^ These 
good results were achieved in spite of higher 
costs. The Practitioner maintains its high 
reputation as one of the leading medical journals 
both in this country and abroad. It provides its 
readers with a continual course of post graduiue 
medical education. The prospects for the cur¬ 
rent year are favourable. 

Before dealing with the business of 7- & A. 
Churchill, I must record with profound regret 
the death on Christmas Day of Mr J. Riveri. 
He joined the company in 1907 in a iunior 
capacity and was appointed managing director 
in 1947. His wide knowledge of medical 
publishing and his practical sagacity contributed 
much to the success and progress of the com¬ 
pany. His son, Mr John A. Rivers, is now sole 
managing dirccrof and our colleague Mr R. A. 
Allan has been elected to till the vacancy on 
the board. In some ways the company had a 
rather frustrating year and neither the turnover 
nor the profits reached the record levels achieved 
in 1964. Severe import restrictions were tem¬ 
porarily imposed by some countries which are 
normally a good market for the company’s 
publications, and the production of several 
important volumes which were scheduled for 
publication late in the year was delayed for 
various reasons. The cemcnarv issue of Tavlor’s 
“Principles and Praciicc of Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence ” was one of the many notable books on 
medical and scientific subjects published during 
the year. Over 65 per cent of sales went overseas 
and there is an expanding demand for the com¬ 
pany’s publications from the emergent countries. 
The company has a very substantial publishing 
programme in hand and the prospects for the 
current year are encouraging. 

Medical News, the weekly newspaper for 
doctors, has established itself in a remarkably 
short time and makes a useful contribution to 
the profits of Bracken House Publications the 
proprietors of 50 per cent of its share capital. 

New Education was launched as a monthly 
magazine in November 1964 and is still in the 
development stage. Its subject matter of new 
methods and trends in education is of obvious 
importance in these days of great technological 
changes and it has already established a reputa¬ 
tion among educationalists for its enlightened 
and authoritative treatment of these subjects. 
We hope that its merits will gain for it widening 
recognition. Its development costs have been 
written off in the profit Aind loss account of 
Bracken House Publications. 

EXHIBITION INTERESTS 

Industrial & Trade Fairs Holdings, in which 
we have a 40 per cent interest, is now established 
as the leading exhibition organisers in this 
country. During the year it was responsible for 
the big London Iniernaiional Engineering 
Exhibition and the greatly enlarged International 
Packaging Exhibition at Earls Court. The Con¬ 
struction Equipment Exhibition which it organ¬ 
ised on the Crystal Palace site was in size 
the largest industrial exhibition held in this 
country. As exhibition organisers ihe company 
is deeply interested in the proposed exhibition 
centre at Crystal Palace, the erection of which 
would enable this country to compete on equal 
terms with Western Europe in staging big indus¬ 
trial exhibitions. The company also organised 
on behalf of the Board of Trade the British 
Pavilions in the Soviet Chemical Exhibition in 
Moscow and is, this year, organising a second 
British Industrial Exhibition in Moscow with 
the backing of the Board of Trade and sub- 
^^tatioal support from industry. The company 
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traded profitably and is a great credit to its 
managing directors and 

M WAC.l MrNT TODAY 
In compa.ny with the British Insuturc of 
Mar.ageincnr, The Economist New',paper and 
ILi>market Press, towards the end of the year 
we became partners in Mknagcmem:, Publica¬ 
tions the publ^hrrs of Management TY>day. 
This is a monthly magazine appealing ro the 
businc'js community and the first numbers, under 
the able editorship of Mr Robert Heller, pub¬ 
lished this spring, were/very ..well rt^eived. . It 
is well written abounding in essential informutioil 
and attractively produced. The company has a 
strong board of directors and the magazine a 
distinguished editorial panel, 

THF FUTURE 

Reverting to the group as a whole and the 
prospects for the current year, the economic 
malaise affecting conditions in this country U 
bound to affect the fortunes of an enterprise so 


KILLINGHALL TIN LIMITED 

MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 

The ihirtv-'ixih Annual General Meeting of 
Kilhnghall Tin Limited was held on May 27ih 
in London, Mr J. Addinsell, Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended September 30, 
1965: 

The profit for the year was £557,249, reflect¬ 
ing the high output from the enrichment worked 
by the dredge during the early months of the 
financial year. Interim dividends of 40 and 
80 per cent have been paid, making 120 per cent 
for the year, and no further distribution for the 
financial year is proposed. 

The Company has yet to settle its liability for 
tax on the year’s profits and it is hoped that 
the provision of £47,025 which, to be on the 
safe side, we have been advised to make for extra 
tax on the second interim dividend, should not 
be required. 

The principal provisions of the Finance Act, 
1965. came into effect last month. Had the new 
taxation pattern applied to these accounts and 
assuming similar retentions, then the year’s divi¬ 
dend of 120 per cent would, after taking into 
account tr^itional relief, have been marginally 
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sensitive to the vicissitudes of the general busi- 
nescs .outlook. The< F 4 uijadal Ximea continues 
to hold its predominant position as the accepted 
medium for financial and industrial advertising 
but in the opening months of the year ativertisers 
themselves were feeling uncertain. The first 
quarter, therefore, suffered from ilic combined 
efi ;’cis of a decline 141 revenue and « quite sharp 
iricfciisc jn costs. ProEts. for thiy'ear are bound 
to be le^s. So far as our subsidiaries are con¬ 
cerned Ae expect better results from Bracken 
House Pobheanons and as 1 have said above, 
less disappointing figures from St. Clements 
Prcs 8 . Under Mr Gordon Newton, the editor, 
The Financial Timev has made further editorial 
advances this year, and under Mr Sidney 
Henschel, the advertisement director, the busi¬ 
ness side IS pursued with vigour and imagination. 
On your behalf and our own I wish to express 
our thanks to them and till our staff for their 
efforts during the past year. Whatever 1966 may 
bring you may be confident that its opportunities 
will bt used to the full by your staff to further 
the interests of your paper and your company. 


reduced to 113 per cent. In this connection it 
is understood that the UK incon^e tax deductible 
from dividends paid alter April 5, 1966, will be 
refundable to Malayan resident stockholders. 

The output for the first six months of the 
current year was 327i tons compared with 672} 
tons for the Name period last year. 

A satisfactory average rate of outputs is 
expected for the remainder of the year, but in 
August it is planned to dock the dredge for 
approximately four months in order to rcplatc 
the pontoon and tairy om other eN>eiitial 
repairs. 

Development operations at the Company's 
opencast mine commenced in November last 
and are proceeding very satisfactorily. It is anti¬ 
cipated that production from the openensi unit, 
which commenced on a small scale in March will 
reach a satislactory level by the end of the cur¬ 
rent financial year. 

With regard to the long term prospects I 
would mention that, after the replating of th? 
dredge pontoon has been completed and the 
opencast mine has been brought to full pro¬ 
duction, there remains overall reserves of virgin 
ground for approximately fifteen years. 

The report was adopted and Mr Tan Chin 
Tuan, CBE, JP, chairman of the Straits Trading 
Co., managing director of the Overseas-Chinese 
Banking ^rporation and a director of other 
companies, was elected ro the Board. 


THE RUBBER PLANTATIONS INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 

Issued Capital £1,901,426 In 2s. Stock Units. 

Directors: J. F. E. Gilchiist, OBR (Chairman). Sir Eric Macfadyen, H. O. Peake, FCA, 

a. O. Peake, QBE, FCA 
Secretaries: Harrisons & Crosfleld, Limited. 

Summary of Results for year ended 3l8t March. 

1966 19G5 

£ £ 

Revenue before ta.x . 369,365 340,905 

Taxation . 1(»,214 155,126 

Net Revenue. 204,151 ia5,779 

Cost of Dividend. (16%) 236,228 (16%) 178,734 

Net Assets . 4,167,606 3,923,190 

Net Asset value per 28. Stock Unit. 4/41 4/1S 

Annual General Meeting at the Registered Offfee of the Company, 1-4. Great Tower Street, 
London, £C3, on Wednesday, June 29,1966, at 12 noon. 
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I, 

United Glass presses on with massive programme 
of investment in new plant and equipment 


In hrs annual statement to stockholders Sir James Helmore lists eight projects 
already completed or nearing completion in a massive development programme. 
Those parts of the programme which are completed are already making a sizeable 
contribution to the efficiency, productivity and profitability of the Group. He 
outlines the huge Investment, planned as far ahead as 1971. which is designed to 
make United Glass one of the world leaders in the design and manufactura of glass 
and plastic containers and tableware. 


1965 was a year when rising costs of materials and labour 
were only partly offset by a small rise in the'price of glass 
containers and by increased productivity. This increase in 
productivity, amounting to some 6^%. was well above the 
national average. 

1966 , despite a difficult first quarter, should show an 
improvement if productivity is further Increased according 
to plan. A favourable factor is the continuing growth of 
the indirect export of the Group's products, particularly 
through Scotch Whisky. 22% of production is now 
exported directly or indirectly. 

For the longer term, internal forecasts show a steadily 
improving picture and not least of the reasons for this 
confidence is the full benefit of the asaistance and 
information now available to the Group through its 
association with Owens-Illinois. Inc. 

The Annual R9port 9nd the fuU etetement by the Chairmen ere 
avaiteb/e to anyone who writes to the Secretery^ United Glass 
Limited, Kingston Road, Staines, Middlesex, 



Scotch WMsky being pecked for export. Bottles from the Shettleston feetory of Urdw! 
Gless {Scotland) Limited Caps from the Bridge of Aden factory of Kork-N^SeafLmited. 


1965 


1964 


Glass Contairiers 
Other products 


Sales 

£22.652.954 

£8.193.347 


Trading 
Profit % 
£876.479 3.9 
£614,023 7.5 


Sales 

£21,037.810 

£7,687,378 


Trading 
Rrofit % 
€841.135 4.0 
£595,953 7.8' 



£30,846,301 £1,490,502 ^ £28.725,188 £1,437.088 5£ 

1965 Toer' 

Profit after deducting interest.£1,113,522. £1.257,716 

Profit after taxation.£1,192,307. £867,855 

Ordinary Dividends.15 per cent. 15 per cent 


Annum! Gmnmrmt Moating 2nd Juno 1966 in Dunhimno, Perthshiro, 
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CAMMELL LAIRD AND COMPANY LIMITED 

management, production matters Afip HUMAN RELATlOmMlf^ ' 
PLANS COMPLETED FOR MODERNISATION ANP STREAMLINING OF AU ASPECTS 


.'■V. 

I • ' . ' 

The one hundred and second Annual General 
Meeting of Cammell Laird and Company Limi¬ 
ted was held on June 1st ai Birkenhead, 
Admira.! Sir Michael M. Denny» GCB, CBE» 
bSO (Chairman) presiding. 

The following arc cxtraLis from his circulated 
Staiemeiit: , 

The most important event in’our Group dur¬ 
ing the year 1965, was without doubt the com¬ 
pletion of our plans for the moderni•nation and 
streamlining of all aspeci.s of management and 
production in our shipbuilding and shiprepairinq 
imeresis with a view to increasing the produc¬ 
tivity of our Yards and Workshops. 

Plans were completed in the middle of the 
year, and immediate •'leps were taken to carry 
lliem into effect. The outward signs of these 
plans are the division of the main Birkenhead 
activities between two companies—one (Cammell 
Laird &. C'.o. (Shipbuilders & Engineers) Ltd.) to 
deni with all shipbuilding and engineering 
activities, and the other (Cammell Laird 
(Shiprepairer^i Lid.> which is the former 
Ciinyson, Rollo & Clover Docks Company re¬ 
named) to undertake and develop all 
bhiprepairing work. 

More important than the legal con-ititution of 
the two Companicii h the manner "in which the 
management, with ilic co-operation of employ- 
ee.s, is .tackling the job which faces them. It 
is not ai^ easy one. Old customs and old pre¬ 
judices die hard. Bm w'c are proving that they 
can be^ oyercorpe, and while much remains to 
be..'done the jBdard and 1 have beep greatly 
/ehei^r^ed thi* cntbu^iasmi’Vith which new' 
are'*^rtfcrally ’reccive'd aiiy^ at the pro¬ 
gress and success w'hich have been achieved ’ 
so far. 

Toward.s the end of last year vve were able to 
agre^ a package deal *’ with the local branch 
of ‘the Confederation of Shipbuilding anil 
Engineering Unions, sinco when our relations^ 
with them have become increasingly friendly and 
constructive. We sincerely hope and believe that 
this atmosphere will continue. 

It is encouraging also to find that much of 
what we have been and are trying to do at 
Birkenhead on management, production matters, 
and on advice and human relationships carries 
out so closely the recommendations contained in 
The .Shipbuilding Inquiry C>)mniittec*s Report 
published on March 24, i966. 

One of die particular matters to which we 
have been giving thought is the future develop- 
mcni of our engineering interests, both at 
Birkenhead and throughout the Group. Wc 
believe ihai the engineering resources of the 
Group can be expanded and developed to the 
advantage of the Company and of the .Share¬ 
holders and the Directors are giving close 
attention to the manner in which this may be 
done. 

.After reviewing the financial results for 1965, 
die Chairman commented on the Group’s 
activities, in the course of which he said: 


CAMMELL LAIKD & CO. (SHIPBUILDERS 
& F.NCINEERS) LIMIIED 

During the year 1965 the Shipbuilding Divi¬ 
sion launched two ships and cot^Jeted tw'O: 
This was'well npFthal ygafly i«vcr||c 

and was due partly to the after effects of the 
Strike which took place in 1964, partly to the 
volume of our Shipbuildinil reaobrees \ybich is 
absorbed by the Nuclear Submarine Programme 
and partly to the non-availability of certain 
classes of. skilled labour. 

The Engineering Division continues to obtain 
business in r w'ide variety of Marine and general 
Engineering uork. 

In addition to the two Polaiis-armed nuclear- 
powered submarines, your Company has orders 
on hand for one Oberon Clasps Submarine, four 
Car/Passengcr Ferries, one Dry Cargo Vessel 
and one Bulk Caruer, amounting in all to a 
total value of approximately million. These 
will keep our Yard lullv employed for the next 
18 months and every eifoit has been and is 
being made to reciuii more skilled personnel to 
enable us to cope wiili further orders. 

NORHl WLSILKN I INF (MEKXLY) 11D. 

'i'his Company acts as a ship-owning Com¬ 
pany placing orders with Cammell Laird & Co. 
(Shipbuilders & Engineers) Ltd. for the building 
of ships which on completion arc bareboat 
chartered " on long term contracts to ah ip oper¬ 
ating companies. Two ships have already been 
completed and both have been chartered on a 
15-ycar term to the Cunard Steam-Ship Com¬ 
pany Ltd. A third ship will shortly be com¬ 
pleted and. chartered also on a 15-yeRr term to 
Messers. Sigships Ltd. of Norway, 

This arrangement, which was made possible 
as a result of the Board of Trade Credir Scheme, , 
provided much needed work for our Yard at a 
time when orders were extremely diflicuU to 
iibtain and coimituies a long term investment j 
fur the Group which will yield a modest profit. ^ 

CAMMELL LAIKD (SHIPRLrAIRERS) LTD. 

T'his Company is one of the largest Ship- 
repair undertakings in We.sicrn Europe with an 
excellent and comprehensive range of facilities 
for all lypc.s of Shiprepair work. The Company 
has twelve Dry Dock.s. the two largest being 
capable of servicing ships in excess of 100,000 
tons dead weight, and operates from two Works 
—one at Birkenhead where all the Dry Docks 
arc situated and the other at .Sandhills, Liver¬ 
pool. The C]ompany is progressively develop¬ 
ing its operaiion.s both at Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. 

JHi: PAITM SHAir SILEL WORKS LTD. 

The Works continued to operate at a high 
level of activity throughout the year and the 
turnover for the 52 weeks amounted to 
jC 10,822,391, compared with £11,030,130 in the 
53 weeks of the previous year. 

The high rate of working has continued into 
1966, but the forward order book has been fall* 


ing since the summer of 1965, and the Com¬ 
pany is now to a great extent dependent for the 
level of its activity tipon the day to day receipt 
of orders. 

ENGLISH BTFEX CORPORATION LTD. 

Although utilisation of the Tinsley 

Park PlahjC tp gjn of about 10 per 

cent in, the tiOil£| t^Ue of deliveries, trading 
results of the G%^ reniRthcd much the same 
as for 1964, 

In the early'months of 1966 there has been 
a marked fall in demand for most products of 
the Company. The increases in maximum prices 
authorised by the Iron and Steel Board on 
April 1, 1966, were, as jn the case of Patent 
Shalt, inadequate to cover advances in costs of 
materials, wages, salaries and overheads during 
the previous 18 months and the further incrca.seH 
in co.sis already notified to toke place this year 
will inevitably reduce the advantages to be 
obtained from improved selling prices. 

MUROPOI.H AN-CAMMLLL (holdings) ltd. 

During the year it was decided that the manu¬ 
facturing activiue,H sliould be divided between 
two Companies, one (Mctropoliian-C.ammcll 
Idmiied) dealing at Midland Works with nil 
Railway Rolling Stock and Engineering activi¬ 
ties and the other (Metropolitan-Cammcll- 
Wcyniann Ltd.) dealing at Elmdon Works with 
all Bus Body Building activities. 

Although the Company’s manufacturing 
capacity wis not fully employed during 1965 ihe 
total value of , output was higher then in 1964. 
T'he output of Bus work was substantially higher 
but Rolling Stock and Engincerini^ work de¬ 
clined considerably. 

Due to keener competition for the, smaller 
volume of business available the value of new 
orders received during the year did not keep 
pace with the increased output but at the end 
of the year the two Companies stHl had stib- 
Mantial order books, that of the Rolling Stock 
Company amounted to £9.5 million and that of 
the Bus Company £4.5 million. 

GROUP PROSPECl'S 

All Companies within the Group still face 
ever increasing competition for business both at 
home and abroad and the spiral of increasing 
cohih shows no .signs of halting. 

Your Directors are vigorously pursuing a 
policy aimed at increasing to the maximum the 
efficiency, productivity and profitability of the 
Group. They are keeping under constant review 
the utilisation of all the financial and engineer¬ 
ing resources and expetdse of the Group and 
Uie manherjii, which ditae can best be expanded 
and deveti^d to the advantage of the Share¬ 
holders. 

It will take some time before the benefits of 
the changes whi^ we have already made can be 
reflected in our Accounts but I am hopeful that 
our results for 1966 will show' an improvement 
over those ol 19654 
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Awarded The Queen's Award to Industry 
for Acbtevement in Automation and for 
Export Performance 



In his statement to shareholders of EUiott- 
Automation Limited the Chairman, Sir Leon 
Bagrit, concludes that last year's setback, due 
particularly to the cancellation of defence projects, 
does not affect the Company's long-term outlook 
for profitable growth in its chosen field which 
cannot fail to be regarded as a major growth area 
for many years to come and in which it has a 
commanding technical lead. 

He describes Microelectronics, a field in which 
Elliott-Automation Is making considerable pro¬ 
gress, as a most significant development which 
could determine success in the electronics 
Industry. *'We are proud that we have hitherto 
foreseen and prepared for most fundamental 
developments in Automation and believe that we 
aredoing this again." 

The computer market is at last showing signs of 
really substantial activity. The new 900 and 4100 
series computers are now being delivered and 
production of the NCR 315 computer continues to 
expand. In additiorv to computers u^ed in process 


control and machines sold for office use Elliott 
computers are now being adopted on a large scale 
for military use and are selling well to universities. 
The growing needs of computer production led to 
the setting up of a production facility in one of the 
Scottish plants, which is now undergoing rapid 
expansion. 

The Company has long bden a supplier to the 
gas industry which, in view of the recent dis¬ 
coveries of natural gas, is likely to expand greatly. 

Work on cancelled military aviation equipment 
is being increasingly replaced and work on the 
Concord is gathering momentum. The Company 
is offering civil airlines inertial navigation equip¬ 
ment hitheHo only applied ih die military field. 
Valuable new orders have been gained in the 
defence field involving in particular the use of 
substantial numbers of computers. 

It looks as though the current year could show a 
substantial measure of recovery, although it wtli ~ 
be too soon for the Company to have fully 
regained its previous level of profit. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1965 (in approximate figiiree) 
SALES TO THIRD PARTIES 

PROFIT BEFORE DEPRECIATION. INTEREST AND TAXATION 


£59,000,000 

£5,590,000 


PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
of which Taxation took 
Preference Diviiiends required 
Ordinary Dividends required 
Retained in Business (including Minority interest) 
DEPRECIATION 

CASH FLOW (Retained Profits plus Depreciation) 


£2,391,000 

30% £712,000 
r/o £187,000 
36% £859,000 
26% £633.000 


£2.007,000 

£2,640.000 


FIXED ASSETS ACQUIRED (Gross) 

(r\t'h/(fnv4 ijnntts braughi tn oy n^wlv m qvtrcd rmnfMtnies) 

NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS 

NUMBER Of EMFLOYEES 

FACTORY FLOOR AREA IN SQUARE FEET 


mfcfagt for 


£3,700,000 ' 


43.010 

23.S00 

4.409.000 


Jho abova gurnrrmry inUuiiaa ftgurit^ rrUting to BfhoU Automaiton Cgnvnenta! S A 


Copies p/ the full Report end AccourUs een be ebtemed from The Sdcretory, 34 Portland Place, London, WJ. 
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lntkelaatenaly9^»theefftoi«ncyofachem* pf BASF axceedad 4000 million DM. The 
ica| works depends upon the extent and proportion of foreign business was 1,828 
qusirty of its research Work. BASF are million DM or 45,1 %. BASF have many 
fully award of this fact pnd spent more plans for the future: In 1966 They will in- 
thw 200 mlllipn DM on research jin the vest 1,100 million DM, including about 530 
19S business year. This vital ‘ground* million DM in their home and foreign 
wofk^ and the dfweiopmente K gave Usd Interests, in the nekt few yeaft BA^F will 
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ANOTHER RECORD YEAR FOR 

MARKS & SPENCER 

LiMireo 

SALES EXCEED £238.000,000 

I^THUsfus^l 

THE HALLMARK OF BRITISH QUALITY GOODS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The fortieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Compony was held on June 2nd at Grosvenor 
Housci Park Lane, London, Wl. Lord SieiT, 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, pre¬ 
siding. 

The following is his circulated statement. 

Nrw APPOINIMENTS TO THK BOARD 

In the year under review, both the structure 
and the composition of your Board have been 
strengthened. Mr J. Edward Sieff has been 
appointed Deputy Chairman, Mr B. W. 
Goodman and Mr Marcus J. Sicll have been 
appointed Joint Vice-Chairmen, and Mr Michael 
D. Sidf has become an Assistant Managing ■ 
Director. Mr H. N. Lewis, formerly an 

Alternate Director, has been co-opted a full 
Director, and Mr H. B. Freeman has been 
appointed an Alternate Director. 

It continues to be our policy to make appoini- 
mcntM to our Board from rhose who have been 
trained in the philosophies and principle\ which 
underly the development and growth of our 
business. 

liNIKANCIII.SLMliNr OF “A” SHAKES 

All .shareholders have received with the Report 
and Accounts details of the proposals for the 
enfranchisement of our ** A ” shares, and for tlie 
Ordinary shareholders to receive compensation 
for giving up their voting control. 

Our intention was first announced through the 
Press in February, and the special Resolutions 
necessary for this step are included in the Agenda 
for our Annual General Meeting. 

As we said at the time, we believe that this 
step will be welcomed by all classes of share¬ 


holders. It is in tune with the enlightened policy 
which governs our business. 

It only remains for the proposals to be passed 
at the appropriate class meetings of shareholders 
which have been called for May 23rd and 
June 2nd respectively, following which all equity 
shareholders will hold Ordinary shares and will 
be entitled to attend and vote at the forthcoming 
General Meeting and at all General Meetings 
thereafter. 


PROriT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

I am pleased to announce that in the year 
under review our Profits as well as our Sales 
have reached new records. Our Sales including 
exports for 52 weeks were £238,015,000 as 
against £219,791,000 last year for 53 weeks. Our 
pre-tax Profiis rose from £27,656,000 to 
£29;818,000. 

(xvrporation Tax has been provided on our 
profits for the first time and, at the rate of 40 
per cent, has required £11,350,000 leaving a net 
profit of £18,468,000. 

Wc are proposing to distribute this year a 
dividend of SM per cent which compares with 
281 per cent last year. Under the old tax system, 
shareholders received their dividend net after 
deduction of income tax and the tax deducted 
was retained by the Company. With the intro¬ 
duction of Corporation Tax, shareholders will 
continue to receive their dividends net after 
deduction of income tax, but the tax so deducted 
has now to be paid over by us direct to the 
Inland Revenue. 

Because of the transitional provisions of the 
Finaitce Act of 1965, the actual cost of divi¬ 
dends this year will amount to £14,251,000 


including £4,323,000 of Income Tax on the Fina 
Dividend payable to the Inland Revenue. Wi 
shall retain £4,017,000 from the year’s profits 
which with a provision of £1,993,000 for Depre- 
elation, gives a total retention for the year oJ 
£6,010,000 against £5,090,000 last year, 

BALANCE SHLF.T 

Our Revenue Reserves now stand ai 
£33,194,000 compared with £28,872,000 Iasi 
year, while the Capital Reserve remains ai 
£22,857,000. 

You will note that the total of Debenture 
Stock has increased to £15,234,000 from 
£12,784,000 last year, as we have taken up a 
further £2,500,000 of the total sum oi 
£10,000,000 which we arranged in October, 1964 
to borrow from the Prudential Assurance Com¬ 
pany Limited by means of Debentures at 65 per 
cent interest. The balance of £2,500,000 will 
be received in June, 1966, at which date we are 
due to repay the £2,500,000 of 3i per cciu 
Debemure Stock outstanding. 

IINOF.RLYINC PRINCIPLES OF POLICY 

Our policy is based upon certain definite 
principles which have been responsible for the 
continuous growth of our business. They may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) to offer our customers a selective range 
of high quality, well-designed and 
attractive merchandise at reasonable 
prices ; 

(2) to encourage our suppliers to use the 

most modern and efficient techniques 
of production and quality control 


• JO YEAR ST A TEMKNT YEAR ENDED 31 st MARCH 


1967 

lfU)8 

1959 

1900 

(.'5.V Wf-efcit) 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

{53 Weeks) 

1966 

SALKS 

S, 

125.012.000 

i' 

130.429,000 

f' 

134.449.000 

f: 

148.023.000 

£ 

166.501.000 

£ 

172.826.000 

£ 

184.876.000 

£ 

201.494.000 

C 

219.791.000 

238.016.000 

VHUtTT UKFOHK TAXATION 

12.006.000 

14.143.000 

15.059.(XM) 

17.flO(J.OOO 

20,495.000 

21.335.000 

22.465,000 

26.070.000 

27.656.000 

29.818.000 

TAXATION 

Incoiui" Tax and ProAta Tax 
Curt>oratluii Tax 

7.200,000 

7.950.000 

7.350.000 

8.725,000 

10.200.000 

10.800.000 

11.350.000 

12.850.000 

14.800.000 

11.360.000 

lilCT PROFIT AFTER 
TAXATION 

8.606.000 

6.193.000 

7.709.000 

9.061.000 

10.295.000 

10.636.000 

11,106.000 

12.220.000 

19.868.000 

13.468.000 

COST OF DIVIDENDS 
:^eli Payment to dhareboldera 
InobmB Tax deduibtlbla from 
Final Dividend and payable to 
tbe inland Ravenae 

AMfitn 

. !|.1U,000 

4.132.000 

6,384.000 

6.381.000 

7.013.000 

7.746.000 

8.667.000 

9.S68.000 

9,928.000 

4.323.000 

FUNDS I^STAINifil 

IN THE BUSIKESa, 

Front Retniiiad 

Dapreolatioil. 

RSKMIOO 

mm 

mm. 

3.277,000 

944.000 

8.537.000 

‘M3.000 

a.588,000 

1,016.000 

3,649.000 

1,164.000 

3.210.000 

1,413.000 

3,712.000 

1.609.000 

3.946.000 

1.844.000 

4.017.000 

1.008,000 
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dictated by the lateiit discovcriee in 
science and technology; 

(3) with the co-operatiOn of our suppliers, 
to enforce the highest standards of 
quality control; 

(4) to plan the expansion of our stores for 
the better display of a w>idcning range 
of goods and for the convenience of our 
customers; 

<5) to simplify operating procedures so that 
our business is carried on in the most 
eflScicnt manner ; 

(6) to foster good human relations with cus¬ 
tomers, suppliers, and staff. 

As retailers of large quantities of merchandise, 
we are an important link in the chain both of 
production and distribution in Great Britain. 

bring our experience and tiiat of our manu- 
faciturers into play ai all points of our business. 
We go far in our desire to satisfy our customers 
by making it possible for them to exchange 
articles purchased from our stores and, when 
necessary, to refund the price to the customer if 
she so desires. Our high standards and our 
.system of quality control ensure that the amount 
ct refunds is fractional in value ns compared 
with our toiaJ sales. 

SIORt ni.Vr.lOPMLM 

As indicated in my report last ycir, we are 
imninuing to acceleraie the growth ol our sell¬ 
ing space. In the year under review we have 
added a further 133,000 squaie feet ol new selling 
space to our stores, making a total of 3,500,000 
square feet. It includes a new store in Ilford 
which already has proved to be a great success. 
Our programme for ihe next two years envisages 
the extension of 36 stores and the opening of 
two new stores—in Belfast and Solihtill—giving 
an additional sales area of 375,000 square feet. 
Many of our extensions replace the older stores 
by an entirely new and much larger store. 

It takes two years or more to complete a build¬ 
ing project from the lime of its original incep¬ 
tion. Our building piojects are planned from 
the very beginning in consultation with archi¬ 
tects, builders, quantity .vurveyors, structural, 
heating, ventilation, and electrical engineers, 
together with the staff of our building depart¬ 
ment, so enabling us to complete the building, 
once started, in the shortest possible time. 

In reuiling, as in manufacturing, productive 
efficiency cannot be solely measured by the 
number of stores or factories and. in our case, 
the enlargement and extension of our existing 
stores is the speediest and most economical way 
of growth. Our policy, however, does not 
exclude the-building of additional stores wher¬ 
ever a suitable site is available. 

REPUfATION OF ST. MICHACI. GOODS 

We are proud of the reputation of the 
St. Michael brand of merchandise. We attach 
the utmost importance to scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress which since the war has brought 
about a revolution in the textiles we sell, and 
which has also profoundly affected food produc¬ 
tion and distribution. Thanks to a lively and 
efiiciem management team, wholly trained in 
our own business and aided by first-class tech¬ 
nologists, we have been able to take advantage 
of the new knowledge and ideas, as weU as the 
modem tediniques of production. We have 
applied those which are relevant to our business 
and so have achieved our present-day reputation 
for St. Michael merchandise. 

Quality control, which begins with the raw 
materials, extends right up to the counter. It ia 
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a combined operation id pmeas control involv¬ 
ing, at all stages, manufiOturers, merchandisers, 
selectors, technologists; and salcs-assistants. 
Because of the care we and our suppliers give to 
quality control, St. Michael brand has become 
a hallmark of good quality, not only in this 
country but in countries abroad. Our policy 
to purchase 99 per cent of our goods in Great 
Britain enables our technologists and selectors 
quickly to communicate with our suppliers and 
discuss the newest techniques of production with 
them and so eliminate many delays and causes 
of misunderstanding. 

Similarly, in foods, we arc trying to convey 
our ideas and principles to British farmers and 
food processors so that they can supply quality 
produce and enable us to buy British fo^s in 
increasing quantities. 

We believe our policy of buying 99 per cent 
of our goods in Brit-jin is a contribution to the 
Balance of Paynieius problem by saving con¬ 
siderable foreign currency. 

Moreover, through the development of our 
exports and sales in our Mores to large numbers 
of foreign visitors, we help to promote the high 
rcpuiaiion of Biiiisli goods. 

fOODS 

The F<K>d Sedion has coniinued to make 
progress, Tuinover this year has reached 
£55,985,000 as comivtred with £50,001,000 last 
year. 

Our increasinc ^nles of foods aie In the main 
due to ihe laci ilui our execiiuves and uchnolo- 
gists concentrate their attention on quality, 
purity and freshness of raw materials. They 
work closely with the manufacturers and make 
good use of the food research organisations, who 
have large funds of accumulated knowledge. 

Our Hupplters collaborate with us in main¬ 
taining a high mndard of hygiene and cleanli¬ 
ness in their factories. To this end, we have 
a body of teclinoJogiars and hygiene officers who 
visit our suppliers rcguhirly in order to discuss 
their problems with them. To safeguard fresh¬ 
ness, a country-wide .system of rapid distribiK >. 
tion has been developed. 

TRIBUIT. TO MANUFAC IIIRI RS 

Our suppliers arc continuously improyifig 
their methods of manufacture so as to enable. u» 
to offer ever beuer values to our customers. 
Good quality products and reasonable prices arc 
the two main elements of our values. It is true 
that we are exacting in our requirements, but 
wc are happy to state that we obtain the utmost 
collaboration from our •'Upplierb, most of whom 
have grown up with us over many decades. We 
have built up and further developed a two-way 
relationship between oui suppliers :ind ourselves, 
based on understanding and trust. We cannot 
speak too highly of the excellence of their col¬ 
laboration. We thank them for iheii readiness 
to discuss our joint problems and lor their help 
by increasing iheir productive efficiency. 

IRAINING 

7Tie training of staff has assumed in recent 
years a position of imponance in the minds of 
leaders of industry and commerce. In 1958, the 
Industrial Training Council was set up by the 
British Employers Confederation, the Trades 
Union Congress, and the nationalised industries 
to provide encouragement and help in the field 
of training. Parliament set the seal to the peo- 
raotioo and encouragement of training by passing 
a Bill 10 establish Industrial Training Boards. 

Training ts an integral pan of our own. every-. 
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day business life. It is indetd an aspect of our 
business which is of great concern to the Board, 
foi', to be effective, training must be continuous 
and practical, tt is essential that all members 
of our staff shaH be aware of the principles on 
which we base our actions. Today our training 
department has reached a high level of activity. 
Nut only do candidates for managerial positions 
in H^'ad Office and the Stores have regubur 
courses of training, but the department also 
provides comprehensive courses for all grades of 
female store staff. The reputation for courtesy 
and efficiency which our store staff enjoy is due 
in no small measure to ihe uaintng which they 
receive. Moreover, many hundreds of women 
who started their career with us as sales assist¬ 
ants now hold supervisory positions in the stores 
and in the administration and buying depart¬ 
ments in our Head Office. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Tlic central problem for the economy of our 
country in 1966 is how to arrest inflation. It is 
a truism to state that rising costs can be 
arrested in large measure through greater effici¬ 
ency of production by the manufacturers and 
distributors. What is needed is the team work 
of scientists and technologists as well as pro¬ 
ducers and administrators. 

Happily we enioy a common attitude of mind 
with the majority of our suppliers in regard to 
eflii'icni'Y of production and simplification of 
systems, both of which result in a lower cost 
of production. We pass on these advantages to 
our customers. In the year under review, we 
have introduced new lower prices for goods 
with an annual turnover of £11,000,000. By 
doing this it has been possible for our customers 
to save as much .as £1,000,000 on their purchases 
of ihese items. 

IRIIltiri: lO STAFF 

It is a pleasure for the Board to express its 
thanks to our staff both in the Scores as well as 
in Head Office. 

, their in 

^tfie.-stjocg^'^avc our 

cusfbihers Tot 

ness. Eiicii member of ounr ataiE b mated as an 
ipdivjdual ind aveffe .lo hi mp «he is 

participeciaCg in me 'irtpqe e mtol'AeCmripeny and 
doing a worthwhile job. We leave no detail to 
chance in fostering a feeling of security and 
con.temnient whilst at work. *!nie coaditldn.s and 
amenities which they enjoy create a sense of 
belonging to a large family and indicate to them 
Thar they will receiv^ fair and just treatment 
as well as help in times of personal difficulty^ 
Our experience *ho\vs that they react well to | 
harmonious atmosphere and willingly give of 
their best. 

Wc pnu'idc a generous pension to our staff 
upon retirement through one or both of the 
funds which we "ei up thirty years ago, namely, 
the Marks and Spencer Pension Scheme and the 
Marks and Spencer Benevolent Tfiiat. 

We have converted our pension acheme into 
a non-contributory scheme so far ns the staff are 
concerned and we have, in consultation and 
agreement with the Inland Revenue authorities, 
reshaped our Benevolent tYust Deed. Under 
the revised arrangements we are now formally 
committed to prolMe retirement benefffs for all 
who qualify by age and service. At the same 
time, we are proposing an increase in our con- 
tHbdHon to Marks and Spencer Benevolent 
Trust of £50,000 to £200,000. 

;Wo aie confident that our ahaccholderv will 
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welcome these improvcnicntii tn, .oiir retirement 
schemes. 

VOTE OF THANK?} 

Mr Leslie Brown, of tire Prude«|ial Assurance 
C^xunpany, said: 

May I congratulate nur Chairman upon his 
elcvaticm to the peerage, an honour ho well 
deserved by him personally which, I think, must 
at the same time also acknowledge the service 
which this Company gives to tlie Nation. I am 
sure that it also leaves a warm glow in the 
hearts of ihis (amity of shareholders. 

Once agaih we have been presented with 
accounts which continue the progress of highei 
tales, higher profits and higher dividends each 
year, 'The Ten Year Statement of these figures 
makes fantastic reading. Rut we must not take 
hU progress for granted Ir is only achieved 
by hard work and by unremitting attention to the 
application of the principles which underlie the 
Cotnpanv*s policy, w> clearly set out in tlie 
Chairman's statement T'liey are the principles 
which have established the Omipany’s name and 
reputation for providing quality goods and at 
the same time keeping down prices in this period 
of rising costs and, in fact, of peruHiically reduc¬ 
ing prurs whenever possible. 

'Ilie eoiiversion of rhe Ordinary crapiial into 
one class with equal vi»injg rights is u sicp whi^h 
I nm Mire is coinpletelv m lin*’ with the Com¬ 
pany's policy and its public image. 

Sir lid ward Beddingion‘H**hfens, seconding 
the vote of thanks, congraiulared Lord SicIT on 
giving voting rights to the thousands of his 
noft’Voung shareholders It is generally agreed, 
he s.Tid, on iKith sides ol ihr Atlantic, that Marks 
and Spenccki i» the hesi niaoaued chain store m 
the world 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
BELGE 

. Extracts from Directors’ Report To Ordinary 
Ge4veral Meeting of May 4, 19^. 

Gentlemen, 

The activities of the Compagnie Maritime 
Beige were governed during the past year by the 
care to put their ships on a more paying footing 
and to offer their customers a service constantly 
adapted to meet their needs. During the same 
period, moreover, the company began its new 
venture of carrying ore by bulk carriers. 

The West African service, after having flagged 
as a result of the contraction in the exports of 
Congolese vegetable products, recovered during 
the months that followed. The East African ser¬ 
vice consolidated ils position. Units serving the 
Persian Guif line benefited by optimum utilisa¬ 
tion outwards, whereas, owing to rhe absence of 
freight bound for Europe, this line was lately 
associ.ited with the one proceeding homewards 
round Africa via die Cape of Good Hope. 

The American dockers* .»trik': led to a further 
rise in the handling costs on the North Atlantic 
route, bringing home to shipowners rhe need for 
seeking nr-.v methods for carrugc ot miscellaneous 
goods III that sector. As conveyance m containers 
offers u solution to this problem, the company 
halt placed at the disposal of shippers stand.ard 
coniaimrs 20 feel long. To make the Antwerp/ 
New York line more compeLiiivc, ii was decided 
10 make It a weekly service, wit.h ultcmate calls 
at Loudon and Le Havic on the outward pas¬ 
sage. 

The new North Atlantic sdiiiug schedLile in¬ 
duced the company to sepafaie liom it ihe line 
•linking the LInited States and West Africa, 
which enables the latter to seive purrs in the 
Gulf of Mexico outgoing trom Atricu Results 
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marked up in 1965 showed an improvement, due 
to the collaboration established with two Ameri¬ 
can owner companies. 

On the South American run, improved results 
followed the reconstruction of the Brazil and 
Plata pools and the introduction of a joint ser¬ 
vice with a Dutch owmer company. 

I'he specialised carriage of ore began in June, 
1965, with the bringing into service of the bulk- 
carrier Mineral Ougr^e," followed in Septem¬ 
ber by the Mineral Seraing,” an ore ship of 
54,300 idw'. These two units secured cargoes m 
Mauritania, Brazil, Chile, Angola and Norway 
and their performance has proved satisfactory. 
A third unit of 60,000 tdw. has been ordered 
from a Belgian shipyard. 

The company has continued to improve its 
Antwerp port installations : a timber yard was 
installed, a store for handling equipmeiu and 
a garage were built and additions were made to 
the general outfit. The modern warehouses re¬ 
cently erected on the adjacent land have proved 
very popular with customers; rhe capacity of 
these warehouses is to be doubled during 1966. 

A new terminal w'as inaugunied in New Yorl: 
Hi Pier ^6 on ilie East River, m September. It 
•occupies an area of 10 acres and includes a 
warehouse covering neailv 4 acres. Sotric 570 
yards ol wluives enable three ships ro h'. lo.dcd 
and dischapjcd simultaneously. The uJiniwa! 
improvcmerus provided coninbine to the cutting 
of handlin'* costs and meei the requirements ol 
our AmciiCtin customers 

The resuli.s of the financial year show a dis¬ 
tributable profit amounting to H fr. 73.125,201 
as against B Ir 64,777,232 for the previous year, 
afrer setting aside B.fi 267,420,231 lor depre¬ 
ciation av against B.fi 247,368,499 in 1964. A 
nett dividend ol B.fi 133 has been distributed 
against B fr. 120 foi the previous >ear. 


Binding 
Cases 

Birtding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and vt^ill hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist but to— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eardley Mouse, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


I (oiiomisi 


APPOINTMENTS 


Magee University Collegre, 
Londonderry 


AupllcutiuuK uxe Invited tor the puni of 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN POLITICS 
With ulTuct liom Oclobtn 1 PKlb 

Sului-y Scale. £l.lub x i:7b a: 1,180 X 
«:iiO~Ll,34U 

AppJioaiiori:- t'lx oopjcj or one copy t» the 
ciiHe of (ivurci'cis ruijclicluic: 1 namltiH three 
releieup, shiiuid be svtii nut IuIli ihan 
.lune ‘,^5 lOhb, tij the Meuee 

Univei.Mty Colligp, Luhiiunctoiiv Iroin whom 
Imthei puiMcoiitiA muy be ribiainod 


University ol Edinburgh 

Depciitmerit of Economics 


Applied I inns lire inviicd for Research 
Fellowsnips and Rebearrh Scudtinistupe . 

In the Departniein ol Econoniics. Salary 
will vary aRcordine lo aiie and 
quuiilicaiionH but will he within the 
runae £800-£800 foi rescuiuh students 
and within the range £806-£1,500 toi 
re.seairii iellows 

A deuree oi similar quu]iUcatlon.t in 
Eronohiir'.s EiiKinueiinii oi Sc ience would 
be H iipeciai advantaae Fields of 
specialistitlon within the Department 
include reolonal economic plannina. ' 
economics ul research and development, 
and Ihe economics of Investment. 

Apply, before June 34th, to The 
Serietnvy. Department of Economics. 

31 Buccleuch Place, Kdinbuiuh, enclosmit 
a curriculum and the name'- ol two or 
three reteree.s 

May, 1086 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


Studentship 

Supplementary Elections 


Applications are Invited from men or women 
aiacluaie.H whu wish to undertake research 
oi posiKiadimte studies in ecunomlcs. 
politics suclology. tecent ecunutnlc:; and 
social history and political hisiury, industrial 
relalions, management studies public and 
sociol administration Internuiiimal public 
law#»or any other branch of the social 
studies. 

Further particulars and the nereisaary 
forms are obtainable from the Warden. 
Muffleld OoHese. Oxford, i^iications foi 
Interviews to be held on ^tobei 4. 1966. 
should reach the Warden by Monday, 
Beptembei 5,1966. but in special circumstances 
loter applications will be considered 


University of Queensland 

Lecturer in Economics 


The Universitv invite? {ipnlu:Htiorr tui 
tri Kcniioiir 


tie 


PUSH inn of LecliJii’i in Kcniiriin.cs 
uppheant bhnulcl have at) lionouii ur n.iuei 
duKi'ce III f.cuiKinii('h and a biicki'inurid ol 
expcncticfc in univeiMij machiim ur in 
ic.search AlthouKli the pusilion \h open 
to upplicant.s with interests m anv fiucl of 
economics, applications from tlio.se with i 
particular Interest In dliollc financp and 
v.-elfare cconfimlcs will ur ©apHcmlh u'fii.ome 
The salary rnut^it for a Lectin nr ix 
.SA4.HIN) -7 X SA'tUli .1A8.3()U per aiiniim 
The University piovidu.s SuperamiuHi lun 
similiii to F.8.S U.. HniJhiiig Abhi.stuiirc Slud.v 
Leave and Travpi Grants. 

Addition.!] IntMiIllation ,'»nd applicn>ion 
forms will be supplied upon leuuoi t.C' the 
A.^'&oclatlon ol Coininonv.ulth llnivt>isilie& 
(Brunch Offi*^] MarlboiouBb House Pall 
Mall London 8 '.V l. 

Applications cl.ise. In London and Bi .•-Dane 
on Jvlh 1$ i»h(i 


For further announcements 
see pages 1045 and 1141 to 
1143. 


The North of Scotland 
College of Agi'lculture 


APPLICATlONb are invited for prsii- of 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST or 
ASSISTANT 'AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
within Che Agricultural tconomlca 
Depii'.imuiu of the College. Applicahis ^ 
.should have an appiopilate flrsi dcuree and 
prulerence will be. given to candidaiM with 
some pu.'»i-eradu.'i»e training or eaper'enri- 
m the deia of Farm Oritanisation and 
Management. ^ 

Appointment will be to one ol the (ollowtnt 
•icaltk. wliii eiaiy according t( quali&couuns 
and expenence ; 

g rade III - £1.398 — 12.19a 

rade IVb - e 026 - 11,371 

Grade IVn — £81M* - l i 377 

Supet annua non Scheme Medical 
examination 

Further porilculai!i and a turm of 
application may ba obtained t:oin the 
Secretary of the College Crown Man‘>ion'i 
41) Union Street. Aterdaent with whom 
applications should d 8 lodged not lator th.in 
June 31, 1968. 
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G.L.C. Staff Assocn.— 
Vacancy for Deputy 
Secrets^ 

The areatei- London Council Btell Association 
hfiB a vacancy tor a Deputy Secretaiy 'nie 
ARMoctetlon ii alAlmtiid to the TJ7.C. 
and IS the principal trade union lor the 
Oounrll's odmlnlstmtlve. profeMtonal. 
^hnlral, executive and^ clerical atalT. The 

B y and condltlona ot the Council’s staff are 
ely to be determined independently by a 
Whitley Committee on a’hlch the Staff^ , 
Association will be in a substantial majority 
<111 the Staff Side* 

***The Deputy Secretary will be reoiilred to 
nesrotiate claims tor Improvement in pay and 
other service conditions by covreapondence, 
bv personal Interview with chief and wnlor 
oiificers ut the Council, throuah the Whitley 
Commiiiee and ptissibly by independent 
arbitration; and to produce documents and 
reports on vatious subjects, particularly nay 
and conditions, and to attend meetings of the 
AssiK'iailon's eonunitteex. The exlstlnir scale 
of K 1.610 » £100 ^ £1.910 Is under review 
fnr increase to a maximum of £2.178. „ , „ 
Application forms from the Secretary, O.L C. 
Staff AsMiclatlon. Room B.73. County llall. 
S.E.l, for reruti) bv .Tune 20. 1900. 

Monash University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRAUA 

Chair of Administration 


The National Institute of 
Economic and Social 
Research 

The ln«tltube Is seeking to make appointments 
lor a number of research projects, of RKNIOR 
RESEARCH OFFICERS (£2.415-£ 3J60). 
RESEARCH OFFICERS I £ 1.470-£3.030) 
and ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICERS 
( £1.105-£1.340). In general, candidates 
sliould have sood decrees in econoiiiics and or 
statistics and, for more senior ptist-s, research 
exjjttrienoe. Candidates aie sought as 

1. Regional economic policy and 
dev«lopnierit~-one 8.R.O. and one R.Q : 

3. Strategic Inccors In economic growth — 
one S.R O.; 

3. It Is possible that there will also be 
vaL-iiiicles for one S.RO.. one R.O. and one 
A.R.O. With econometric training in the field 
of short-term unalysKs and foruciiKtlng. i 

Applications, with curriculum virae and 
naniuK oi two academic referees, should be 
sent to the Executive Scoi-ela.v, N.t,E.S R , 

2 Dean Trench .Struct, Smith Srpuii'e, 

London. S.w.l. by .lime 20. ll»«C. 

! City Merchant Bankers 

; wirl) H large and rapidly expandInir I 

I lnve.striieni business require an j 

! Economist/Analyst I 



RESEARCH 

Econoaict of FreigM Traffic 

This appointment at the Headquarters of the London Midland Region 
of British Railwaye/ is concerned With the study of industrial 
production and distribution to provide the background information for 
a team formulating freight marketing policies for the Region. The 
person appointed will analyse existing production and distribution 
patterns, predict future trends, and assess their significance for freight 
traffic; the work may require collaboration with consultants and 
market research agencies. 


Apphr.'itton‘< ui-c Invited to a Chair ot 
Adininistnitlon within the Faculty of 
Ecnnnmlch and PollUcs. The Chair will be 
held in fhe Department ot Eennomtox In ‘ 

which thcie me Chalra ot Acnouiitlng, 
AgncultuiHl 1-k-oiiomlcj. Econnmu'x (3) auU j 
Kcotionur Jll.storv. The Department of ; 

Poluicx has tuo Ch.'ili.s 
The teui'hlriK of Adininixtration ha» been 
developed tu meet the ruqulretneuU ut t 

sfudcnlx lnlL*ie.sted In raieers in pconrimir.s. i 
bu^rne.''.’^ und public odimnixtiutiun. I 

AdminKstiitiion la tiiuaht Ht the uudurgnidutite ; 
level ut present but It la hoped xhurtly to | 
tc.irh It at the postgraduate level 
Snlani $A 10.4(10 per annum. Superannuation 
lx on the I-' S S U. ba.'ds 
nui inforniHtum on application procedure., 
conditions i»t appointment, etc., lx available 
(rem the A-vviriitfion ot Cominunacalih 
UniverMtiex (Brunch Office). Marlborough 
Hou.sc. iMll Mall. London. S W.l. or the I 

Acitdemlr Rev-ifitriir of the Univeisltv, 

Claytiii), Victoria, AuxiraliH. 

Applic.'iMons close on Jiil// .tf. /*»'»(?. 

The Council rexerves tho light ro m.ikc no ' 
appointinent ur to uppuiut by invitailun I 
at iiMV xtuge. I 


University Colleg-e of | 

Swansea and University 
of Bath 

Severn Bridge Sludy j 

/Vpplicotlonx .nve invited from graduates Jn | 

economlr.s and other bocIhI studies tor three 
rexenich posts In cunriticiuni with the 
Sevetn Bridge Study Thl.s m un Inve-stlgatlon I 
ot the eilccts of ihe opcniag of the Severn 
Bridge on the economy uf the Biiu^ol 
Oliunnel area. 

Till' posts uie: 

I Seniui Research Fellow; salary up to 
£2.2'iu depending on (ige and expcilcncc; 

2, Jiinlui Research Fellow: salary up 
^ *^ 1 . 340 . 

3 rie.seuirh A.s.slxtnnt. salary £950.. . 

The Senior Re.seiirch Fellow wdll be based 
Ut Swun.sea and the Junior Research Fellow 
at Biiiiiol. l’o.sts 1 and 2 curry P b S.U 
betietits. The appointnient.s will run for 
chiee veur,h from October 1, 

Furl he particulars of the po.sts ate 
available liom the Retfixtrai','University. 

Allege of Swansea. Slnglelon ParW Bji^uhMft. 
Oluiii. to whom applicutlunx should be xent 
tty /Kite IS. 
ftlov, 1966. 


The Malta College of Arts, 
Science and Technology 

The College was established in 1961 to provide 
post-secondary technical education to the 
highL-.st level. It conducts coursea in Civil. 
Mechanical and Electrical Enclneerlns leading 
to ilegreoa of the Royal Dnlvei'sity «f Malta 
In adriLtion to a iiuinuor of dipJoriia and 
toehuiclan rouvaes. . ^ 

Appllciiluin.s are Invited for appointment as 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade B) In 
MARKETING to lecture In niaikcung and to 
us.'siHt with other subjects in professional and 
■n.inniieinBnt studies, particularly business 
odminhsiration, economics or accounls. 
CmuhdateN xhould have degree and/or 
prutesKluiml quiiLlllcatioiis and ut least three 
jwdra’ relevant commercial und/or teaching 
experience. Appointment may bo maile at 
U-.CTURr.R. grade if suitable candidate 
•Ipplius. 

Ihc appointment will be offered on contract 
tor three veatt. at tlie appropriate Burnham 
rechnipal ealary xvalo plus 40 per cent. 

Flee paxsagex to and from Malta will be 
provided lor tho Rucceaslul candidate, hla wife 
■md dependent children under 15. not 
exceeding live paaaaees, at beginning “hd 
end of contract. Free housing la not provided 
but furnlahed flats at reasonable rent are 
available. Leave: 3& days for each completed 
iQorKh of service to be taken at end of 
com tact plus 26 days’ leave per Vear to be 
taken in Tong vacation. Malta Government 
wiu pay employer’s share ot existing 
‘‘ttgerannuatlon rights. 

.Application forms and further information 
1^1 the Gnuncil lor Technical Education and 
^rainmg for Overseas Countries. Eland House. 

Xiondon. S.w.l. Please qooU^ ^ 


foi iheir Rpaearch Department The The succossful Candidate is likely to be an economics graduate with 

aoik on a wide range of economic and Statistical training who has already spent two or three years in an 

KW opiStfmin?? 5ui‘bL''’av"aViabfc economics or market research post in industry: he will require a sound 

teiiffimSx* Th^poMUoli knowledge of economic and industrial statistical sources. The starting 

a !iTspieiiV‘!S?ai^^^^ expcm^i*will be in a range from £1,715, with valuable free and reduced 
Aupiirations with full pji,n.cuiurs a;ic travel facilities for staff and their families and contributory super- 

6nurutlnn, (lURiifloatioir. tiiin pKpciiCnoc. , 

addiexx^ ig Box TE/444, c/o ijanway ] annuation Scheme. 

House. Cluilc's Place, London i; C 2. 1 


K.CONOMrST required tor Un* nosh ion ol 
Research Officer wdth fouil.'^i r<rgain.*^atjc)n 
Ideated in Swllgerland. 

Dulie.s include preparation :ind simple 
aiitilv.ses nt economic and xtinhticul dula 

Candidatex muxt have good hiiuuuv.s dK"iev 
In econonjlo.s. h good command ot Encllsh and 
kno'vledge of French, Young giadunte will 
be cntiMdeied 

ShIhiv acrordlng to quallflcaiions Pension 
and inNUiaiice .scheniex. 

Plpuse write, giving full delullx. to 
'• caxe ouxtHle 7, 1211 Geneva 20.” 


University of Dublin 
Trinity College 

Lecturer In Economics 


Apptlratlnnx are 'fnvlted tdr th^ fioid bf ' 
Lctturei in EconumlcJj; tlus .Is. U lOUit 
appointment with the Institute of Public 
Administration. 


SALARY SCALE: £1.400 x 
£00-£2.420 P.a. 

There la a merit bar ut £ l TOO 
Marriage and r-hlldr^'s allowaacifx 
(ii« paid affd there lx.a . 
nun-contributory pension fund. 


I 

1 


Please apply, in confidence, quoting S.4, and giving details of age, 
qualifications and experience to; J. C. Stewart* Esq,, Commarcial 
Manager. British Railways. London Midland Region. Room 
409. Euston House, Eversholt Straet. London P^.W.1. 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND RATIONAL SERWCE 


FuiTher information from the Secietuiv 
to the Oullegtt. Trindy CoUeiie. Dublin 2. 
who will receive formal appllcntlonh up 
to .lane 27, 1U66. 

rhe University of Sheffield 

rHE DJ'IPARTMENT ol POLITICAL Tllli'GRY 
md INRTrrtrriONS liax rucelvud a amnt 
Lrom ihe BoclSl Science Rexeairh Council to 
itufiy the extent tu which Purliiimentiiry 
^(iiiNiitucnclex are communltle.s and genuine 
aolUital xub-Ryxtems. The roKcurch will be 
mperVlaed by Prbfesxur B. R. Click and by 
Ml. W, A Hampton, ^pllcailon.s me 
invited from receut jgraduiUex in or 

9(jHolog.v for TWO POftTOUADUATE 
FiFSEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS for two or 
LhJfce year i)eilod.s; the work inlghi 1^ 
minbinable with regixtnitior. tor a Higher 

»h?j‘KJs‘‘orfoiKWH;oTW' 

might be made to an experienced research 
K'orker Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom nuollcatlonB ‘ 
(three copiex) ahould be sent by June 25. 


University of Oxford and 
Lincoln College 

Joint Appointment in Econometrics 

The University proposes to appoint, as soon 
as poHSlblo. to a P’Bculty .Uefiuit-rship in 
Keonometrlex, to be held in cohhmttion with 
a fellowship at Lincoln GoUege. If a woman 
is appointed u fellowship will he made 
available at one of, the women s college.^. 

The lecturer will be required to engage In 
advanced study or reseiu'ch and to Hive in 
each Bcacleniic year, under the ff^®cUon isf 
the Board ot the Faculty of Social Studle.s. 
not 1 p.? 8 than 24 lectures or classes In 
Econometrics. Tutorial teaching will be 
limited to nine hours a week 
■ihe University stipend (nubject to ^ssible , 
adjustment in the case of a person under .10) 
will be on the scale £1,2M-£1.6M per annum 
with F.8.S.U.. and tho college stipend on 
the scale £500-£1.076. with allowances and 

^■piS-Uculars, meiudlng details of the 
fellowship at Lincoln College, »»»§ , 

Secretary of Faculties, University 
Ox((^. to whom kP|dloatfona mdst be sent 
not later than June 11, 1M6. 


First A^istant 
Secretary 

(ECMOMICS, PLANNIN6 AND RESEARCI) 
CENTRAL OmCE - MELBOURNE 
SALARY: $A. D714 

Directly responiible tO‘ the Permanent Heed of the Departmentt the First Aeslstant 
Secreury : 

• is intimately involved In economic policy formulation, advice on eoonomte and 
other questions before the Department and the Government and the preparation 
of material for national waft eaies. 

• has close associations with senior ofRciais in other Departments and Government 
afencibs. 

• IS responsible for the functioning of the Department's Plennln| and Research 
Division, which has a staff of 95 (mostly graduates) at Central and Remonal OfficM 
and covers labour market, occupational, tochnoAofiail change and other reaearch 
and aeatistical activities. 

The position requires and offers wide inteiiectual scope in aconemla. ' 

ConoitiorM : Firsc-claas travel provided to Auatralia. Salary payable from date of 
embarkation. _. 

Applieotion forms and further information can bo obtained from: 

PuWlc Sorvicai Bosrd lUjprMsiitetivttt 
Aiwtrtilim Houfo. Strsno, Londpn, W*C.l. 

dosing Date: 20th june* 1966. 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION'<X>MMITTBE ] 

HEAD OF DEPARpiENT | 
OF ^owcis 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

GRADE V 

cmr. OF BIRMmGHAM COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

SALARY: £2,^ .C 0a £3,140 per annum 
Details and application form from the Principal 
College of Commerce, Gosta Green, Birmingham, 4 i 


BANKERS 

INTF.RNATIONAl. BANK¬ 
ING ORC'iANlSATlON has 
two BUFacUve 0{»CnillgR HVBil- 
able in Ite albNate batik i» EMt 
Africa l\>r uhove averaRC young 
bankerK (under years of age). 
I'he tulary and conditions are 
favourable and include frequent 
paid holidays to the. United 
Kingdom. There are good 
opportunities for ad\ uncement. 
Applicants should have passed 
at least Part' 1 of the examina' 
tions of me IheHtute of Ilafiker4. 
Enquiries for further informa¬ 
tion should be made to The 
Economist Bok 20U. 


Brighton Education 
Committee 


Brighton College'of Tvchnologg 


ApDlluatlonR InYlted foi the fiillowlug poAt^i 
avBtlihia tmm auptemoev T. 


(«1 DEPARTMENT 


gf^ATHEN^nOe 


(bi DUHARTMKNT Of OOMPUTiMO. 
rVBKRNETlOS Rlicl MANAOhACKNT 
Hvilioi liBCtuief in Per minel MBnagem^nl 
and Hiantin R«aiuonn. 


Li*ctttr»i oi' AHHtstMni ni.»di) " B ” In 
Bociolory (With spsolNi refaiYmr'e to HisiurY 
oi Boienec and Tec1inulog> i. 


ADDllcanir; should in hII c<fse.‘. ousbMN un 
appiopriitla «r>od fl(jnuui>^ Deiiiat* oiceMiei 
with lelfvani b\;h*i iPime s-ilaiv scalufv. 
Heniiji leciuici i. :f.i40 -Jl :: .ISO, 

I prliner £ 1 S'lii-i:;M40. 

Apfistnnt Lecturer Orsde ** ■.'* ei,n5'£i 84ft 

per annum. 


in^iiemenis tor uDPnvpd axperlence In 
InduslM'. 'Oachinp. m ipwiaicli, 

T'urthe: paltirului- and pppilleHtloti roiniR 
(MAbta«; poiit reiuranble b.v 

MuBClfiy. June lie .ifGlf (I'om tbp ResncAi. 
Brifbfon Onllpge ot TeebnoiOtif. Afuur.ci>onib, 
■rtfbton 7. 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

To mcft the iiKfdeeing gcviend for Jp oervice'* The Bcon«mi'*i Inirlligence 
Uini I imiied will gp recruitint furiher Matt dturini the next lew nuniihs lur 
work. Ill (jicMT licMs: 

MjiiHgcitienT Atlvitory BdrvlM 
Marketing Advisory Service 
licouoniic and Market Research 
Tcnnomic ^ea^ibilily and nevclopnicnt 

1lie appoininicMa to he made ere for senior pontii (age 28-15 pIunI, 
mcdiiini senior pt» 4 ts lN-28i. and grivluaie trainee^ AM puMs ire at l.ondoii 
hcadquariern in the lirst plucr bui cspansnin is also pUnnuJ m the LIU's j 
inlemaiionti nwvroric Mosi of ihr Unit’* work is im€rnRt(on:il so there arc 
opportunities lor travel and there arc posiingi abroad Im periods ol I 

miMiiha to throe years. 

All applicaiMs must have a good academic background and .’or profc'Monai 
gualitieulions. The FU.i is parneul.nlv uiiercstcd in I eoiiomies and SiatisiKs 
tiiiiduHicM and in qualirtcd aeeoiintanls. Knowled'/e ol loreifn liiiiguagcs 
IS Hii .ulvaniage. Nemor and modtum Rcnnir euididates should have eaperi^ve 
m (MM or more oi (he loilnwiiig holds industrial market rctcarch. marketing, I 
iiiuii.iuemeiu eotisuliano, I'tiianeuil r«siMbiliiy, uMxeulture. 


PIcjsL* H*nJ full pwriikulars. ineluJing salary record, to : 
The M.oiaging Dirceior, 

The Es-onomist Tntclligenee' tlnit Ltd.. 
Spencer House. 

27 .Si. James's Place, 
london. SW.L 







ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS LIMITED 

Sia more ceons>miMs have ioiticd us since our February 5th adveriiHiiiPiit, 
but we m>w have vevcral turtber vacancies. 

Owr wprk coriYpiis ol industry and product atudies fnew eapiut projects, 
RMrket BtudiCh. resource allocation questiona, ou., lunuily hacked by induecnal 
market research) ‘ economics ot urban growth fio.nt studies with town ptennem 
and othern involving demography, employment, iMnufaoturiitg, retail distributloa. 
olher Kcrviccs. ottiecs and other town-centre tunctions, overall coating eacrciiea, 
and many other quoiiousi . transport economies (m assocuitKin with tran&pori 
consultants and others) . regional industrial atudtes (eonditionit and requiremenu 
ol economic growth, niJiiUlaciuring linkages, ocrvioe and infrastructure 
rcMuircmentA, eu ). 

We rtguirc a( least two senior and two iunior economists. 

QtmIMkaliMii t a i irsi oi Cfood Second m economics or cKisely related 
subject : mathcm«4iCMl '(Htisticul knowledge is an advantage. For senior posts, 
wc expect at least Avc scars' cxper.encc ot economic reoearwh, but not ncccsMirily 
in (he Aeld.s deutled abuse indeed, much ol this work is relaiivelv new and 
raptdiv developing Above all. wv ssant paoplc W'ho are rosearuh-minded/* ol 
considerable abtinv, anJ capable ol making original ooiunbuuons. There is 
no age bar. cRccpi ihai older people ithnuld have reucnily uttderiiken some acriouR 
economic rcAcarkh 

We MS' attractive salaries and give suhsiantial increases, lo as to obtain 
and keep people ol high calibre. Starting salary lor junior economists wilt 
bo in tlie range Ll.OfX) to LI,700 and for seniors il,7(K) to 43,000 ihougli the 
tduvr could hr exceeded There Ls also a generous non-conirihutory peiuion 
scheme. Working uondinoiLs are reasonably nilormal. 

neioc write, enclosing details of age, education. qiuhttcaiionH and experience, 
to W. F, Luiirell. Managing Director, twoiiomic Consuhaiiis Limited, 2 Howard 
Sireel, London. W.C.2. 

NR— All applications will (this tiine^ receive prompt attention! 


BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
requires 

ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT 

Interesting post with good prospects ot promotion, will be required 
to understudy Chief Accountant, to understand whole working of 
the department, and ataist (in consultation with expert advisors) 
in the introduction and operation of procedures involved in 
computerised reporting. Candidates with accountancy qualificatioos 
or suitable experience preferred. Salary on scale rising to £1,610. 
Starting point in accordance with experience and qualiTicacionH. 
Five-dav week, three weeks’ holiday, pension scheme, caniccn. 
Write for application form to Finance Officer, 

_ 81 Dean Street, London, W.I._ 


HONG KONG 

The South China Morning Post Limited,, publishers of 
Hong Kong\ leading newspapers, and quality comnicrcial printers. 
I arc seeking a 

COMPANY 

SECRETARY 

Applications arc invited fiom Chartered Accountants or 
Chartered Secretaries with experience of management accounliiig. 
who are aged between 30 and 40. The salary offered will be not 
less than £2.500 per annum (no income tax is payable in Hong 
Kong, and the maximum rate of salary lax is only 15 per cent.). 

The successful applicant will be accommodated by the 
Company at a nominal rent, will be required to join the 
Company’s Contributory Provident Fund, and will receive generous 
leave for which the Company will pay the ^asAuge money for him 
and his family. 

Mr. T. R. C. Willis, the Company’s Assistant Cicneral Manager, 
will interview short listed candidates in London during early June. 
Please forward full details of your cchicutiona) and vocational 
history and advise telephone number where you can be contacted. 
' to Mr. Willi.s, c/o Colin Turner (London) Umited. 122 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London. W.L 

(Noil: Applications should not be sent to Hong Kong.) 
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Blackpool T^Qhiilcal College 
and School of Art 

i/((,p!!eaUons are invited for ti>e foUowlna 

' K'^PARTMENT op CATKRINO AKD 
iS-VeL administration i , 

, ^f’NlOR LECTURER develop PINAVCIAt* 
iroVTROL lor fhe Ijofei and .iidu.sirt, 

, r>i(' noi,! in\iiives Pu'n ■fAch.ttv, and te&earcRk 
"ontact 'Arh -ne industiv. A 

accouiram or tin evononiiSi with 
r„as, -ottuid-i ert)iiompr.,en would Ije suitably 
,\.:!,ed but othrr qualm cations would be 

7 , 1 . da*.' .emim «nd loitne of oimiioiition 

;jie Ciiiel Ofirpr. 3 Caunoe 

i- .-e* Blackpool ■'»&.A K ' . ■ ADDllrerion 
t, K *u be returned within iti da\» oi this 
.-•ement. 


The University of litvcrpobl 

^riDliuuiuns are invited fo* thejoplt of ' 

^- ASSISTANT LEtfrURER 1“ 


‘ II CTDRli’R or ASSISTANT LfitfrURER Hi 
.‘cONOMlC HISTORY ;n 'he Depaitmeni of 

hi'i>r<)jniP*i. 

' The 1*11 *ial salnrv will be within ♦he ;iin«c 
, I • lOfj- U 1.7411 per nnnuni nreordlnv to 
r q’mhllcution.s and experience 
Anul.L-jttons. statins axe and qunllilcations. 
1 he* with '.he names of thiee releroes 
Siioiild be «erit tu ‘he Reaistrar, from whom 
tj ‘her parllculurx may ba obrnlnM. not 
|;i'c' 'han June 13. tMQ. Pletise tniQU 
'i^,f CV OLE 


•iPi'LTCATiONS are/invt^ fof three poats 
Rr^eari'h Assl.*«tant Jh Hit OtpArtintflt of 
11 ■..ntl!^np^ for September. 1IMJ6 Two posts 
t. .n tcnnnmlcs and one In Businexs History- 
In i\ CBOti-i:iMM) per annum Hcrordim; tn 
i„i:ti'*etums. Apply before Jutiv laed. to 
Mstani Burmr (Personnel). The ynjvarslW 
Rcudltiir. Reudlntt Berkshire. 


Honn: Konff Technloid 
College 

Appiicatione are 4nvitM for ftnaoiatinent bb 
-'irCATION OPPICBII (TMlSuSrt) in 


apcountancy to Mmrh ^pioi 
;r’i-i In Commerce WpaftfoOhf. 


r:i*tr1lrtnte!f should have DrOfeasionQl 
I oun'ancy quHlihcaU'on preferablv A.I C A 
\A.CCA.. or appropriate honours deui-ee 
i nt least three ycui->’ post qunliflcatiop 

V fie nee 

Appointment nn cotilt.Trr for t^ref years 
i> ,'’tttuUy Salary, according to experience, 
.i-aie C l.l$on-£:! Bn5 P pIuk allowance of 
PI cent Child”en’s allowaivos. 

I's-’on.'il allowances aoverniRcut hous’ng 
' dcfl at reatHXRRble lasrral 
Fii"ie- lnlol■mn^on and oviphcutlnn forms 
flb'e ft pm the Counci! foi Tetlmical . 
.I'lnr and Trotn'ng for Oiers-eus' 

"'i.es. Elund H'>u.He. Stua Place. London. 

VI Closliu* dale tor rcceipi of 

',;> '*Htiuna July 4. LOUQ P-laaM quote 

T-HK rJttJ) 


ICniversity of Birmingham 

"■ vLVjTY of COMMERCE'and 
' ^L SCIENCK 

f-V/iarfwpRf of Economics 

’’liOi'Kion'- >ie mvi'cd Im :i rempoiaiv 
'.'Hill ler ’jipsn'p ir lecta ini ’he 

• ti o-lnn.n. Ociohe i itdju The main 
Aj ' ■}•: ■(, 'fa M.u"n- iird \Ii>iiiM.iry 

'.iim -■ 'j vf-ini! I'Til •.liiid /►Mr 
‘c'lfi-ncl'j •''s 

.'1 '"i,,.-c-u ci 4ro-c:fi30: 

■I .Hn' L-r- jrei.s L l it)*. £ l .340 

.'npi.'- of pppHcatloh*. to-^ethe.** with 
» anu ..;{rires'es if *-.mj '“fe'-ees must 

'••1* hv turn 'I' 'In* Assis ;ini 

' l'.ii Fai’u!'^ nl Ci>nimc’’e -ind 3i!i ;al 
'’iiL'f The Ih. vers'*" ul B im n‘,'iium. 
’.'i.'hiini !o iifim ■'‘hum fu.'her 
■ulas^ Piiiy be oU-.i,ned 


University of Strathclyde 

'''TjOCL OF ART® AND 
STUDIES 


n,'p/r of Politics 


, 'Ulcpiiorn are itiv.ied fur 'he Cluilr lif 
I'*' ''s in 'he School ul A.'‘s and Sol:q1 
• 1 . 6 '’. Tne appuaUmehi will dgte tvom 
‘liber i, leof. or tetej by Hr.nTUtemeni. 
P'ar-her partlcul.iii .-iMri ap'?licotlon 
“ T 1-1 may bi* ob'sinetl Irom the RewiNirar. 
r'’:ve,v.'v of Stra:h'lvde Geovue Stteel. 
C 1. wl'li wJmm 'ippiicaiiona 


u il be lodged nor lire; than 
UR* la. :3i36r 


Jniversity College of 
linodesia 

'■■eaijong are irtyltad Ibx'foi Senior 
■i"esliip,v (b) iiecftiriilhp? «nd 
• Lectureships' m: 

JjJgUL^RAL LCONOM1C8 '• ^ ^ .v 

\opojntment8 on secondment for limited 
adh considered. S«!ai'.v tt-uies. 
U’.wo.t3.4ao p.n.: (bi Oiade I. _ 
29d-£:» 640 pa.; Grade II. £ 1.740-fi5.160 
ft £l.400-£ 1.028 p.a. Family pasaagts 


, 4 i.raa P.ft. Family paaaagta 

'■ 'Mlowonije tor transport of eftocts on 
.ntiiicni Travel a4si«tanoe lor appomfoe 
; hiuinl overseat> and lor appointee 
' i.mt ly for slx-yoerly sabbatical leave and 
or rcslpnatiun after five years' 

. Superannuation and medical aid 

UnJurnished College accommodation 
- M or 18 per cent, of salarv^if devlred. 

' *60 application.'? (six cppie<i) naming 

' Rlae#: 

K,, fiom whom particulars are 



Hfniyersity 

‘*‘401’ Roteai'ch in Agricultural 
t. require in October 1967 a 
Jim !o ensjage in tvbea.ch und 
“necial reference to the 
e developing coun'i-.es 
e 1.470 tu £2.000 ai'cu'rt.r.g 
mtions (SIX crp'.es) najivnij 
....^4,-tbiee refeietrii. "i be 

the insiituie. Parks Ruud 
Jttfle 30 ::)66 


The London School of 
■ Political 


iclence 

AppJIcniiimB are Invited for appointment 
a seniui ReseuiL'h Offli'ervh.p aj ni-iincqi;un I 
with a reHciirch project on Ron’ract 
.management m the United Kingdom bUiMlnr i 
ihdustiT puiies wUi Include Held m 
thb rerearen project and treehiiut nn we 
waduaTe Personnel MsnageinenT Count •» 
the Srhool inltml'rtlarv between e 1.360 i.nd ! 
C'l.,74i) a vear. pin*! 160 a venf London 
Allowance, iogethei with <<upeitinnuo';im ' 

benefi's in aBM^na 'he stinting viia.y 
ronslderatloh will be gitcn to ii, 4 C jurt I 

experience. ' 

AppIlcatlmiB xboulri be rerej?erl no* 
than June 14. lOGfl. by the Assisiunt Serr*rniv, 
The London Sohnoi ut Economics and * 

J^Iltleul Bcirace. Houghtuii Street London, 
w iroy Whom gppLcatioa loraiatnav 


Bbl^fNESS AND 
PERSONAL 


UMITSO INOQMF otten oreven's generous 
acta during lifetitne. A corner in your Will 
would enable us tu feed r starving ‘.jhitd 
ovctMii** and aid the uid Please remember 
U'l. WAR Oir WANT J Mttdeley Road. 
London. W.5 

•KOpLk*^ fibCRETARlKS are well 
^nerfflfcy by Blella Fisher Bureau In 

The Corporation of 
Secretaries 

Company 8«c:etarv*ihlp »odiiv ralln lor 
specialised «kllls. and Boards of Oiref'ovs 
liHve bei’owe ineicaMn'jlv uwaio of rhe 
iidvnniaites to be derived from uppointina 
INCORPORATED SECRETARIES The 
s.vllebUB 'll the quahrvlug eKaminatlong s 
obiu.nubic fvoin 
THE SECRETARY 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 

13 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 

LONDON, W.l. 


EbUCATlbN AfiD 

COURIBES- 


■Home Oouijiw . , 

and ot.hc; e'.'-r.i.t' dex'ee^- W Mir Ur.''r"^' *• 
ul London Al^u An-ouniani-y 
Law Co^'inc Bankin-i '.niiUiSir.. ♦ 

Mn.-ki*t:ng O C.L . ^nd inmn ' )ui’'-L*\!i’r’ i 
couiscs in bu.’unosh ‘uuteoit in'';iirt o' 'hr 
new Stock broket *■' and Stuckjoiobf ■ ’ .'ij..'jr 
Write loUftv loi dp’-ails oi Ariv..;t. n.i 
Hub.iecti in ’vhich inteiebiert wi 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. OH 21 8' Albans. 

‘ir rail at 30 Quetn Virnnla S'/ett. 

London. E C.4. CilV 6874 
(Founded lOlO.) 


Queen Mary College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

M.Sc. Course in Economic and 
Physical Planning 

The Oeparlmenra at Econuinir.*- and 
Oeo'graphv o9er a one-vear punTuifidu'i'e 
rnuise. itomineneing in Octubei. I9i:» 
leading lo Mie M.Sc degree m the un.^ers.tv 
1)1 Loncii n 

Thw in!Prdl*rlplJriBi'y course is deigned 
to provide nppiQPnately equipped sfi.Ttluare'. 
with H ruither specific trainimt m rhp 
economic and geographical buses ot plunn nu 
Apphrationji are invited from gvadu.i*i-- 
wno have srudlcd tome emnomit.s .md 
'geiw^'APhx ft* cowppnents o! 'heir urtt dc^’ce 
< ^rtner'daeaUs .-an be obiainod tiuin -he 
Revistrar. Queen Maiy CdIIcac, Mi.e End 
Rond. Londuq. 'EJl.. 

Architectural Association 

i^.'irerhiilaie'Bfeartthent of 
Planning'abd Urban Design 
a new 3^egloaa| Planning 


Option 

win be o(ler< 


win be oflered in the B^lon due to start In ; 
mid-Seoremhe;-, 1986 The course la 7o outer 
for the incieas-ng need fur comorehen.sive | 
planners at various levels of lucul and >'eg'<on.ii i 

f uvernment and in researeli inKtitutions. 

1 IB deeiened to relate economic with ohinrui 
aepeL'tB ot planning. 

APPlieumii must be graduates or 
profeseionalljr qualiflea in architecture, 
admlnlstiation, economies, engineennit, 
geogranliy. law. tnrJnlugy, town plann.ng or 
other gpproprinte dlntiipllnes. 

. Application should be made before the end 

ofFlamdAg aha Ufbah Deafn 

ArchitecMival Assotiullon. 20 Bloomsb'ivy 
Square. London. W-C 1. 


Professionals in the * 



TEMPERANCE 


Why? 

a splendid personal service \ fy 

daily Interest AND half-yearly payments or crmlita , .! 

an attractive scheme for every requirement with f 

Complete security. . . . 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDtj^G SOCIfitY 

’ iMomhor of Ihe Building KoirUjlips Anmx'lallon) 

’223:3^7 REQEMT STREET. LOMDOK, WJ. REaent.7288 
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Today, wa are <fiit lH ij#. — tHisiness, 
.. . .but net pnly in Cfiiafce* ». 


New Yerk Af^«ncy: 1 Chase Marihr*Maii i'la/n, New Yoik 

S«n Francisctt branch: 46'j CaMlorniSi Street; Ron Frartcisco 
kMNlan BranoH: 3 St reel, London E.C ? 

Hoitf Kong Vronoh; 209'265, Dee Voeiu Road, Hone Kon/: 

THE SANWA BANK. LTD. 

F'u'.liiini inarl'‘>, Oieho 

lioiNcVes: 309 Mai.inoiiclii. Tokye 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 4 . |9M 



Security* 

Strength 

HAUFAX 

Buttiting 

Society 

Assets: £M2,000^Mi « 

ShbrsB and Depoiltt In ths Seclecjr art Truitai kivafcmaiiU « H a mpe r 4 
tha Saclatlaf AiMCiatfM. 

Head Olfict: Haltfiw, YarlctMra — Lmdon Olficas: 51 Scrand, W.C.3 
•- 9 Hollas Straat. Ctvandiili SfMra« W.4. — il Mo 0 riata» E.C2. - 
135 Ktnsinften Hl|lk Itraat, W.i. 



A iifetiiiie oa the 
sway Costa del Sol 

a month— 


ilk a si^evh Sofioo 
apaHumtl 


■!« SpMHi 9 ■NNK PKIKIIIBBS IPmIHMMI WHHBfth BfVI^ 

propertf ahty lat ar aeS they back wHb their ows vapalaliao. 

il^SdaA A iUk -■-•» ■ a—.a—a J 

a VmiBV' m iwm svri^Mmsmf INm.'i MWaWWVV 

ISMWY'aidiiiMwl, idhrisialY aiMted os lha saMhiildl €aals4al* 

a Jlkai "A V 

OTMp WIPipi WMHH Wm VIRi|OT/W'P WnOiv* 

H^axasipla: eLBOaaOLLQN . 

AiMirtfiieni block affuated In the oantfS of TovramaHiios com- 
prisiog 1 and 2 bedfoom flats wlUi iisthfiiem».s5osar, Uvingf 
dining room. Fully equipped kitchen. Chif||ia. iMwd^vartook* 
Inn the lea. 

Prioaa £3055 to €6280 
Eilhnatad oompleUon early 1967 

SoRco rents start at £4.tMk per week in winter and £9.0.0, in 
auminer. Purchase prices from £1900 to £10,000, 


hl!n!?i7«.n.l0%r,.un. 

mtr WMiuiu on your invmtmeat. 
Details from 



..-isi.’iiMiMr' 

TrI: HYDb Paik 

H*a4 OjfieK MUsaa^MisSis Lerlo 
U. Tel: 2l<51-12AnQi!lstt OOlces 
ill Paris, Bruswii), Madrid 
State whether for sales or lotting. 


Skdira htr§: SQfko*s La Ftfk 







'4' j 





V ' 



'n^ 1 

*.i}, .og 





dewfipaaer. 

NrusDUpor Ud. 


Aut-hurtRBd as 8«o«iid OlaM Mail. Post Oflkia Dapt.. 
at I’i SI JaiAPE’s Sirret. Ijondon. 8 W 1. 


CHUwa. 

Telephone. 



... you MroufdO'f ffnd a 
aofar placo to put it than 


EALING & ACTON 

BUH.DWG 90CIETY 


Under extremely able management, the Kallng and Acton Bulid- 
tog Socio^ has never austalned a Iqsa on w Bart of its fonu 
and has Inus estabUsheda record of seourl^ that is second^ to 
none. It was one oTthe first building sooletleB to be granted 
Trustee Beams. Fixed Term Shares currently yield per 
annum wito income tax paid by the Bdelety. Ooples^of our 
Investmw Brochure and toe latest Annual Report and Balanoe 
Sheet wni gladly be eent to you on request to: 

THB IMIliTARV, If TNI 1111.1., BALINA UllBON, Wl 

Telephontr: KA lAng 149 J 


PrlntBd In England b.v St. Cl«montG Press Ltd.. London, E.C.t Published bj The tcon 
Whitehall !>ir,s Pi>ftDi;e on this Is'ue tfK Bd : Overaen<i 8d. 
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ANO^ELDS 


LONDON STOCK i^OH4NSk NMN^ 


assr^: 

(ifsa-m (msifiiMD 


pMcw, im 


TWVH ' 

(msifiiMD 


(ApHI 10. If42*l00a 


ISM 

KImm 

PlOOfI 

aoM 

YMd 

% 

Her 24 

432* 1 

431-7 

S-fS 

.. 2S 

4341 

34S-3 

S-13 

.. 24 

43f-S 

440-0 

S-07 

. 2f I 

440-2 1 

440-2 

SOT 

.. 31 

440-4 

410-0 

3-07 


437 5 

434-0 

, S-40 



Ex divHftnd. t Twc trm. IHwiitc radtmftioM ifliMi iltew lor ox it Ji. 3d. in 4. A ix i ; 

ti W»divid«»d. ^d^ToMfUMdoii. <nP»ttyWA MEii4N. W ZiwWtn (0 To dtto. InHi 
Eho<M tnd Nyii^d Stock. (d> Now Stock. )«|Min«n f ricoi loppHod ky Diiwi Soeoritipi. Tokyo. Ctnodlon SS wmI 
brxckoit aro on forocut dividend. 

& ■ “ if ' «' 


Sic opitpUMtloff. f Ex rifkia. . AS Mu^valonc to S>0 Horlinf. («l interim dividend, (k) Fliul dividend, 
in «ix. if) To MeM date, {a) Interim tinee reduced or paoM, toi keMifcint irom iplK of nederacion of 
.... -a.-..niduiriel Index auppHod kf the -—‘ - " ' 


to^ keMifcinf from iplK of l^e^acion of 
tmereei Stock Mtlllio ** Yietdi m 
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n/- 41/i 

Ji/d 

72/. 60/« 

Sn 

IIS/. •!/« 
S4/S 4S/- 
M/J JO/2 


41/3 U/| 

J4/7'| 


8 r)t Am«r. Vmm*. • 10/- 

all»h«r.10/. 

I ImMriit Tobtcco.£1 

Briamnlc.S/> 

Coffiimrirkwl Union . v5/. 
iouhir 4 low LMi... ^S/. 
GMortI Accidont,., .S/* 

QuardiM... ..S/* 

U|tJ 4 Gonoral.5/- 

Northtm 4 ftmoi.* •. .it 

..I/- 

FaudnntMl' A*...; r.. I /. 

Aoyid.S/. 

Hoyal EmeKanM.£1 

rmoM 4 mKo^ 

•irAnid. 

tridih Motor.S/. 

teguir Gan ‘A*.5/- 

HOOtti Motors 'A*.. 4/. 

Loyland Motors.£1 

irtatol Aaropiana... 10/- 

Hawkor Stddalay.£> 

Itolli-Rwea.£1 

Dowiy Group .10/. 

Oofilop Aubbar .... 10/. 

loaaph Lucat.£1 

VripiaK Holdinct... iO/. 
Mm A NEWAPEJIS 

I financial Maws.5/- 

hnaneial Timai.,... S/. 
Intarnat. Publishing. S/- 
Nows, of tha World. S/. 
W H. Smith 4 Son A’ £1 

Thornton Org'n.3/- 

Aowator Popar.£1 

Sritith Printing.5/. 

iunilPtilp.S/* 

Raad Pa^.£1 

VIhigim Ttapa.£i 

Colaillat.£1 

Dorman Wong.ti 

Lancathira Steal .£4 

South Durham.£1 

Steal Co. ol Wa»tts...,£l 

Siowirta 4 Uofdf.£1 

lohn Summers.£1 

United StMl.£1 


g/- . »/♦ n/% 5 1 

n/t 17/) )•>. «8 

4f/) 71/4 70/) 4 I 


15/- 
, I4/8‘4 
I 30 /- 
• 7/1', 

. 53/6 
- I 5 /I 0 »i 
IP/IO'i 
)5/l0', 
IT/IO'i' 
1 »/4<i 1 

i 24/IOii' 


I2/I0»i l2/7*a 3 2 

l)/» 13/11^ 7 2 

28/6 28/3 3 I 

7/10*1 7/7 2 I 

53/1 h ! 53/- 4 3 

26/10*1; 26/Mj* 5 7 

40/4'i 41/M, 5 8 

»/- ; 49/10*1 H 

15/9 ! 16/- I 5 6 

31/4*1 I 32/7*1 I 4 8 

32/- I 32/7*1 ! 5 I 

24/7*1 : 24/4*1 5 I 


24/3 M/I 
21/3 19/3 
17/2*4 14/9 
36/- 29/6 
53/1 50/9 
29/- 25/3 


26 0 A«qc. Bnilth Picture. 5/- 

10 o Assoc. Television 'A'.5/. 

6 b Wm. Baird.£1 

3 b Beecham Group. .>. .5/- 

t6iie Bookart.10/- 

7 92b British Match.£1 

8 b British Onygan.S/- 

11 e British Ropes.5/- 

3/ho Butlin's.I/- 

5 0 Oe La Rue.10/- 

10 a Drages.5/- 

12 b Gastetner *A‘.5/- 

10 o Glaeo .10/. 

3 u Harrison 4 Cr. Defd.. £l 

35 b Hoover 'A*.5/- 


I 28/6, 31/3 . 31/5 10 2 

I M/1 M/I0*i 22/9 12 3 

I 19/3 20/9 21/1*1 (nj 

I 18/- 22/6 22/6 10 7 

19/- 23/3 . 23/10*1 • 4 

32/3 29/7*1 29/10*1 84 

30/3 28/) 28/- II 4 

29/) 28/1 28/3 (n) 

23/10*1 27/9 28/- I 4 

j 14/2*4 20/4*1 20/9 5 4 

29/1 Is 28/- 20/- 7 I 

19/10*1 29/4*1 29/7'2 3 9 

19/. 21/7*1 22/- 7 7 

41/Mj 35/6 35/9 6 3 

9/1*1 9/4*1 9/8*4 5 7 

II/- 14/5*4 M/6a4 5 5 

10/9 9/5*4 9/71, 5 7 

, 27/6 31/. 31/3 4 8 

I 16/IO'a 16/41, 16/4*, 3 7 

I 25/3 24/9 25/9 3 $ 

I 31/3^ 41/6 42/6 3 8 

42/3* 55/6 55/6 5 8 

I 45/3 4J/- 42/9 5 8 


57/4*1 51/3 
18/9 16/3 
17/6 IS/6 
34/9 30/- 


64/3 

57/3 

8 b 

17/10', 

16/9 

3 0 

29/9 

25/4*1 

B*] 0 

S7/- 

44/6 

t23',fc 

16/6 1 

f2/- 

Nil a 

3/9h 

2/10*1 

lOS.ib 

4/1*2 

3/4*1 

23 b 


8 Mocoa *A* ..L17/- 
^ NallonellCafinifig:.:i;.£l >9/Mi 
• PiNar Hlldl8...A!....2/. N/IOlj 

a Powell OuBryn.10/- 19/4*} 

0 Rank Orianisation.. .5/- 24/6 

b SchwepfMS'.5/. l2/<* 

b Seeri^A*.5/. l9/6»4* 

10 St^l^......5/. 2Q/J'i 

b Thomas TilHflg.4/. 23/6* 

4 b TwrnnrBNowalt ....£1 42/. 

b Unilever.$/. 31/9* 

ISb UndeverNV.12 A, Pu 

b United Gian...It/lil 
HMB 

b ! Angii^American;... ID/- 27t/3* 

|Ji ChartorConi.S/- l9/7li 

4 0 Consolid. Gelti Fields.£1 95/9* 

0 I‘General Mining.£1 136/10*2 

b Union Corporation..2/6 108/9 
b Free State Geduld...5/- 128/9* 
o W. Driefeneein.10/- 113/9 

1 b Wtitarn Deep A’ .. .£1 78/1*2 

b Western Holmnji .. .5/— 213/9* 

«o Roan Selection Tit. ...£I 40/- 

2 c Tanganyika Cons..., 10/- 12/3 

b Z. Anglo>Amer.10/- 57/9* 

b Da Been Oafd. Rag.. .5/- 151/I i]* 
Sc Intarnat. Nickal ...n.p.v. I>l67*i 

,b London Tin.4/- 16/10*2 

lb RTZ.10/- 28/7ia( 

o Tronoh.5/- 18/6 

SHIPPING 

b Anglo Nornesf..,....£l 34/3 
o Brit. BCQm'wt^th..i0/- 19/- 

lb Cunard.£1 l5/3>4 

e Purnais Withy.£1 30/- 

ib Ocean Steam.£1 

b PRO Defd.£1 27/4*] 

nXTILES 

b Ashton. Bros.. r«. r.... .£1 39/6 

,0 Carrington B Dewliit S/*. 14/3 

j b Courtaulds.5/- 19/- 

b Wait Ridifif Wonted.£1 54/6 

(O Weolcombars.£1 19/IO't 

o Calico Printers.5/- i0/9>4 

, b Coats. Patons R B.£1 40/9 

1 b English Sewing Cotton S/- 10/5*4 

c Viyellalni.5/- 14/-* 

musTs a pRoreirrv 

Alliance Trust.5/- 24/3 

0 BET A' 0«fd.5/- 49/10*3 

I o Cable R Wireless.... 5/- 19/6 

b Philip Hill.5/- IS/6 

lb Industrial & General.S/- ' 29,'9 
jo City Centre Props. ..5/- I 27/7*1 
b City Lond. Real Prep. .£f j 53/6 
a Land SecuriiiBs.... 10/- > IS/IO*, 

]d 1 

Com Tea & Lands,.. .£1 \ 43/- 

a )ofca<(Assam r. £l ; 20/9 

lb Highland! R Lowlands 2/- 3/0*4 

b London Asiatic.2/- 1 3/7*2 


19/10*2*. 20/4*2 
14/712 I Id/Bi* 
23/6 . ! 24/- 
JO/iOlil 39/4*2. 




13/10*11 13/3 


55/- 56'6 

14/- I l3/7'i 
3/7*2 ! 3.7',■ 

3/i0i,^' 4/0^4*’. 


NE W Y ORK PmCE S AND INDICE S 

' ‘"“‘TRay Itina May 

25 j I I 25 

S I $ S 


Arrh Topeka 

Can, PariAc . 

j^nnvylvania . ,., 
iJmon P«f lAc .... 
Amer. Flerinc .. 
Am Tal. R 1rl 
Cons. Edisen .... 
lot. Tel. B Tal. .. 
Western Union .. 
Alran Alun^insum. 

Akoa. 

Amar Can. 

Am Smelting.... 

Anaconda.. 

AVC Corpn. 

Bath. Steal. 

Boeing . 

CaUnasa. 

Chryilor.. , 

Col.•Palmolive .. 
Crown-Zallei.... 

Dn(iilei><bt*.3g ... 
Ooii,'t.n . , I 

Dow C.liornirid ' 
Du Pi>n! 

East. Kodak ! 
Ford Motor .... 


Money Market Indicators 


1 33*'a 

Gan Electric ..I 

107 

55*, 

Ginaral Poods . 1 

71*2 

53’4 

General Motors | 

85*4 

,i8*a" 

Goodyear. ! 

48 

3;*i 

Gulf Oil . 

SO’l 

54 ^ 

Homs .1 

38', 

3631* 

lot, Bus. Mach.., 


7He 

Inc. Harvester.. 

48% 

37»e 

Intor. Nickal ... 

EJ* 

37 

Inter. Paper .... 


83>i 

Ktnneeott...... 

117% 

S2V 

Litton Inds..1 

767, 

611| 

MobilOil.1 

89 

84»s* 

Monsanto .1 

73% 

98^4 

! Nat Oistdiai-i .. 1 


32*1 

Pan>Arnerican . ! 

67% 

66*aV. Procter Gamble i 

i 64*4 

75*4 

Radio Corpn.,. 

53 

42 

Sears Roebuck.. 

' 57% 

23*4 

Shell Oil . 


47 

Stand Oilind...] 

43% 

30^4 

Stand Oil N) .. 

73% 

85)4 

Union-Carbide .1 

1 62 

6914 

U.S Steal.i 

43% 

•95*4 

Wen Electric .. 

55*4 

ISO'a 

Woolworih .... 

-?3% 


Xerox. 

250% : 


Iniercsr raic^^ showed verv lirtle change in London. Finance Houses paid j* pef cent less for thret 
months* money but thcu vias no movement in local authority rates. The exchange Tate for the 
pound was unchanged, but a fall in Treasury bill rate in New York increased London’:* advan¬ 
tage in the Treasury bill covered arbitrage^margin. 

BILL TENDERS-^ mofiEy ^NO ARBITRAefi RATES 


6tand|ifd and Poor's Indices (194M3‘»10) 


1966 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

May 4 

95 75 

3 14 

82 52 

4 63 

.. 11 

93'34 

3 21 

82 99 

4 58 


91 04 ■ 

3 29 1 

82 90 

4 59 

m * 

4’ .1. 

k **afc t ii 1 

3 22 

82 71 

4 61 

— — nwHdewkkRsk 

3 26 

82 14 

4 67 


Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ mit'ion) 

Dhered ^**J|;**' 

»l-Oa 

Average 

rate of 
Allotment 

Y 

Allotted 
ei Max. 
Rate* 

Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

^065 

9r-Dai 


s 


d 

' ' % 


May 

28 

170 

0 

293 1 

127 

5 

34 

61 

2,260 0 

1966 
Ian. 7 

170 

0 

287 9 

MO 

c 

2C 

41 

2,390 0 


14 

170 

0 

337 0 

109 

9 

73 

46 

2.370 0 


21 

160 

0 

365 i 

109 

8 

33 

26 

2.360 0 


28 

ISO 

0 

300 2 

109 

6 

03 

17 

2.340 0 

Feb 

4 

ISO 

0 

287 9 

MO 

1 

22 

25 

2310 0 


II 

150 

0 

289 0 

Ml 

3 

91 

19 

2.280 0 


18 

160 

0 

3H S 

M2 

1 

90 

18 

2.230 0 

1 . 

25 

160 

0 

304 4 

M3 

4 

78 

31 

2,2I0C 

Mar. 

4 

170 

0 

332 7 

M3 

4 

49 

19 

2.190 0 


II 

200 

0 

413 9 

M2 

3 

26 

40 

2,180 0 

•p 

18 

180 

0 

313 e 

M3 

1 

24 

41 

2.190 0 

M 

25 

180 

0 

324 1 

M2 

0 

95 

32 

2,1800 

Apr. 

1 

190 

0 

318 9 

112 

1 

42 

43 

2.1800 

** 

7 

190 

0 

340 9 

M2 

1 

33 

36 

2,190 0 


15 

200 

0 

334 3 

112 

1 

44 1 

42 

2.210-0 


22 

200 

0 

318 3 1 

M2 

7 

60 1 

46 

2,140-0 

M 

29 

190 

0 

356 5 j 

M2 

9 

03 1 

30 

2,280 0 

May 

6 

190 

0 

363 2 1 

412 

8 

07 

19 

2,320 0 


13 

190 

0 

347 5 

> M2 

7 

97 

27 

2.360 0 


20 

1*90 

0 

1 333 3 

M3 

3 

58 

33 

2.400 0 


27 

490 

0 

wO-r 

3S0'6 

L!! 

2 

■—r 

•15 1 

61 

2460 0, 


London 

Bank Rate (from % 

7%. 3/3/65). 6 

Oepoait rataa: 

7 doys' notice: 

Clearing bank! .... 4 

Discount housat ... 4 

Locb! authontias... 6 

3 months' 

Local authontias... 6 's 

Finance houses .... 6 ^e- 6^4 

Call money; 

Clearing banks' 

minimum.. 4>a 

Day-to-day spread . 4-2-5^ 

Marirot diacount raeaa 

Treasury bills. 53*n 

Bank bills. 5'»is^ 

Fine trade bills ... 7>^*1. 

Bwro-dollar depositis 

7 days' notice. S's-S^a 

3 months'. 5*3-6 


% Coro-atarllnf Gepoeici: 

6 (in Pons); 

3 d,iys' notict... S^t^'s 
3 months'. 6>4-6<4 

4 NEW YORK 

6 Treasury bills: 

May 25 . 4 64 

6's jsina I. 4-46 

6 ^s** 6^4 Market peper: 

Bank bills. S 38 

Certs of deposit S'38 
4*i Sterling 

4i2-S4f Soot rate. 3'79*14*^1* 

la Forward rate: 

'.3 months') 

53*31 RofWard cover 

S'^s-^ (j monihs'): 

7>^*3. Annual mt, cost. 

Inveecmeni Currency: 
Invositnant $. 277f% pirIR*- 

5*3-6 Security £... I i>iac. eiaL 


*Oi 3 May 27ch senders for 91-day bills at £98 I Is. 9d., 
aecured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this weak was for £190 miilton 91-day bills. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

Shewing the differentMt fn rotas on the bortieofor £/$ dittH' 
odjutied for the cost of forward exchange cover. 

Jn favour of; 

Last walk; This week: 

Traaeury bllla .. London London '*13 

iuro-doflar/UK local aotli- 

oricy ksana.. M. York ’n N. York Ju 

euro-oollarc/lsiroi« 6 or|wig . Loadoo >43 London /'ll 
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The lateet In seagoing twineearry the finest 
in communications equipment 


"ITALIA” S.p.A. Navigazlom's 
two new look-«like superllners. 
the Michtlangilo and the 
Rattaello, carry the most modern 
marine communications systems 
and equipment. 

Passengers may communicate by 
voice throughout the ship-, and 
throughout the world right 
from their rooms. 

Transmitters, receivers and 
telephone terminals were supplied 
by FACE Standard, an ITT 
company In Milan. 

Many other ITT companies in 
Europe are maior suppliers of 
marine communications equip¬ 
ment. For example: 

CompafUa Radio Adrea Marltima 
Espafioia, 8.A., Spain, currently 
services under contract 1350 


ships equipped with radiotele¬ 
graph, radiotelephone, and echo 
sounding equipment. 

Le MatCriei TCICphonique, 
Franca, supplied the French 
Line's S.S. Franea with a modem 
1300-llne crossbar Pentaeonta* 
switching system. 

Another ITT company in France, 
Compagnle GCnCraie de Con¬ 
structions TCICphonIques, has 
Installed Pentaeonta telephone 
exchanges on board the Nor¬ 
wegian transatlantic liners 
S.S. Bargensflord and 
S.S. Sagatlord. 

Standard Telefon og Kabelfabrik 
A/S, Norway, has outfitted more 
than 1600 Norwegian vessels with 
complete radio telegraph/ 
telephone equipment. 

Standard Radio & Telefon AB, 
Sweden, hae'deveicped a new 
single sideband transmitter, which 
is already In use on 200 ships 


and is being installed at the rate 
of 4 per montti. 

International Marine Radio 
Company, Ltd., Is responsible for 
running the radio. Installations 
on the Quaaif Ellzabath and the 
Quaan Mary. This company has 
also supplied and maintains 
communication equipment on 
some 800 vessels. Many of them 
are equipped with ITT’s SOLAS, 
a portable lifeboat emergency 
radio kit. 

ITT, world's largest International 
supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp., New York, N.Y. 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de TEmpereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


ITT in Eurann tinet 1B44/ mort ttan ISIlOOO EyiaMM*/ SCfiMmtwiM 

llOoiantt/mMittmctuiina invMiwflreeqWHnloln flMEwopn 


HT 
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Cooked meats stay fresh 
end sell fresh 


When they're wrapped 
In Saran Film 


ing market for prepacked, setf-eerve 
fboda? Powp^agiiiig aiMwIefieta 
can help yotrvmh VQur packaging 
probleme. For full ir;formetion and ad< 
vice on Saran Film, Contact your local 
DowCffioe. 


Dow Chwniul Ct». (UK) Umlt*d Dow Chamieal Europ* S.A. Thf t>(My Chamleal Companf; 

IDS, Wignmra Smm AHrad-EMhar-StrMM 39 Pradue«norPraoM«inaClMmicalt-eiMpi*ICMml 9 *l»- 

LefflMilW.1,4l) Wal. 4441 e002ZUri<d),e 061/274192 CoHingi - BuHdins eraducM 

Moulding tnd focHigIng PItMioo <- Blogtoduett. ' 


•shM oflicM in Athsnt. Bilbao, Bruaaola. Cepanhaooit ffonMurt, JsbasnaabufQ. London. 



11)010 are many good reasons for 
wrapping cooked meat in Saran Film. 
It kee^ everything looking fresh, 
selling fresh and tasting fresh. 

Saran Film is ideal for packaging 
cheese and baked goods, too. It seals 


moisture and flavour in, prevents 
weight loss and contamination. It also 
keeps the colour looking hash end 
spaikling. Saran Film is'quick and easy 
to use - and economical as weH 
Why not take edvantage of the grow¬ 
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Defence Orgaidsatkm 

Sir—I disagree with your article “Healey’s 
New Men ” as strongly as I agree with die 
other, •* Who are the Radicals? ” on policy 
east of Suez (June 4 th). 

I gather you would like to see the chiefs 
of staff dlminated and replaced by “civil 
administrative planners “—iconoclasts armed 
with broadswords and blunderbusses, who 
wiU “ wiing the necks of old friends “ and 
“shout down the coloncla." Incidentally I 
find it dithcuU to fit into this amiable picture 
my old friend Sir James Dunnett, whom I 
first knew in the Air Ministry when he was 
private secretary to that very great civil 
servant, Arthur Forest—the last man whom 
that cap would fit. 

The raison (Titre of a Ministry of Defence 
is to direct and administer the fighting ser¬ 
vices, and that of those services is—oddly 
enough—to fight. To me it seems odd that a 
gaggle of civilian administrators should be 
considered better qualified to advise the 
minister and the cabinet on this subject than 
the professional heads of the services who, 
incidentally, are not “ old generals ** but 
extremely experienced and very competent 
picked fighting men in the prime of life. But 
then I am an “old general” with half a 
century’s experience of * the problems of 
defence, so I must be wrong. I cannot help 
remembering, however, that the two most 
monumental blunders in the field of foreign 
affairs and defence in the past decade 
(indeed probably in the past century), Suez 
and Nassau, at least partly resulted from the 
chiefs of staff system being grossly mis¬ 
handled and its advice largely ignored. 

At the risk of being labelled a moss-grown 
“ square," may I repeat once more that the 
golden rule in this context is that the men 
who advise the cabinet on the strategic policy 
to govern the use of the army, navy and air 
force must be the same men who will have 
to take responsibility for ensuring that it 
is put competently into effect in the field— 
and they can only bt the professional heads 
of the fighting services. By all means reform 
the administrative and logistic organisation, 
the financial conitrol and so on in Whitehall 
as much as you like. But if we ignore that 
golden rule, we are asking for trouble; if 
Denis Healey does so he is not the man I 
thirds he is.—Yours faithfully, 

Yeovil, Somerset John Si^ssor 

Port Nationalisation 

Sir— At the press conference when the 
British Transport Docks Board’s annual 
report for 1965 was presented (referred to 
in your issue of June 4 ^ 1 ) no one, not even 
from The Economistf raised any question 
about nationalisation of the ports. TIub was 
probably because nothing, beyond the 
Government’s bare statement of intendcni to 
set up a national ports authority and regional 
ports authorities, has yet been issued. 

The Brktsh Transport Docks Board is no 
^ moute, and no. lest, concerned about national- 
Isation than other ports auefaorides, Qur 
• boaird control about one-third of the docks 


capacity in Britain, widun a group which is 
compo^ of fairly large, medium and small 
ports. The only other authority comparable 
in size is London, with Livexpoed coming a 
good second, and all the othei's relatively 
small in size. The British T^nsport Docks 
Board group happens to be natiorually-owned 
by accident and not by Government design 
(since until now, there has been no policy 
to nationalise the ports industry) ^ otherwise 
the group is no different iii essence from 
the several other publicly^wmcd porta 
authorities. 

Your coupling of the National Ports 
Council with the British Transport Docks 
Board is not apt. The NPC is advisory to 
the Minister of Transport, owns no ports, has 
no operational responsibility, and does not 
have to produce commercial results. The 
BTDB’s relationship to the NPC under the 
Harbours Act is the same as that of any 
other port authority. Under the provisions 
of that act the ports authorities pay for the 
upkeep of the NPC, and the BTDB’s levied 
contribution is about £ 60,000 a year. The 
BTDB and all ocher ports authorities will, it 
must be assumed, be fitted into any pattern 
of nationalisation and regional grouping 
which may be eventually devised. 

In the meantime, we will continue to 
operate our group of docks efficiently, and 
will endeavour to run them profitably so 
that we can finance to a substantial degree 
the large developments which we have in 
hand to modernise our docks. If eventually 
some new body supersedes the existing ports 
authorities, we shall have something viable 
to hand over, and I am sure that our country- 
w’ide managerial organisation will be avail¬ 
able to provide the structural nucleus of any 
possible regional groupings.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, ARiiruR Kirby 

Chairman, 

British Transport Docks Board 
London, NWi 

Food Production 

Sir— To ask who grows food best (May 28 th) 
is irrelevant to the problems of most of the 
underdevekmed countries and forgets the 
problems of world food production. 

Often the economic infrastructure and 
geographical position of a country mean that 
agriculture is the only way of providing 
employment for the majority of the people. 
Where many people exist on subsistence 
agriculture, agricultural devebpment is the 
best way ol developing people. Even sup¬ 
posing tariff barriers are a^fished, there is 
liede hope of manufactured products from 
the underdeveloped South being able to com¬ 
pete with those of the developed North. The 
cost of transport, and low productivity will 
more than outwe^ any advantage from 
cheaper labour. In many cases the countries 
concerned do not have a large enough local 
market to provide a base for most manufac¬ 
turing industries. 

Fbod and Agricukure Organisation ia 
waraing uB that .wie are heading for a worid 
food shorttge, so wo Ihoukl not discourage 
any qne from agriculture. To gfow food Ms 


needs land which is more readily avriUrblf 
in the underdeveloped countries, where there 
is a tremendous amount to, be done before 
agricultural expansion can take place. Statis¬ 
tics must be accumulated and processed, soil 
studied, markeu surveyed and pilot projects 
completed. 

Vour correspondent advocates that tlie 
underdeveloped countries should process 
their primary products. Let him beram of 
causing a rash of plants that find it dlfiknilt 
to compete in world markets and cost foetr 
countries precious revenue from taxes and 
duty on exports of raw materials.—Yours 
faithfully, Martyn C. Marriott 

Freetown, Sierra Le<me 

Wages Freese 

Sir— While not opposed to the idea of an 
incomes freeze (May 28 th), I am more than 
a little puzzled at your repeated references to 
“ wage inflation “ and a “ wages freeze.” You 
yourself have published figures showing that 
over the past nine or ten years salaries have 
risen more chan wages, and statistics were 
recently given in the House of Commons 
showing that over the past two years this was 
more than ever so. It seems unlikely that 
doctors, higher civil servants and company 
directors (or even MPs) have shown higher 
increases in productivity than wage-cainefs 
over this period. If only to make it saleable, 
a wages freeze would certainly require to be 
accompanied by a salaries freeze, and pro¬ 
bably one on dividends and rents as well. 

Equally puzzling, especially in this context, 
is your renewed preference for local rather 
than Central wage-bargaining. The experi¬ 
ence of wage-drift over the last few years 
makes it clear that a large proportion of em¬ 
ployers, including tlie largest, competing for 
scarce skilled latour, are considerably more 
likely to concede inflationary wage-settle¬ 
ments than organised employers’ associations 
bargaining in public and held back to the 
pace of the weakest brethren. Piece-rates are 
not inaunpatible with a wages poficy, if 
negotiated in teitns of average eanfings a 
week. A shift to factory bargaining is likely 
only to stimulate larger demands at me factory 
level (above aU at a time pf wages freeze). 
The logic of a national incomes policy is less, 
not more local bargaining.—Yours fait^uUy, 
House of Commons, SWs Evam Luard 


Germany 

Sir— Your leading article “ Picking up Nato’s 
Pieces” (May 28 rii) suffers too obviously 
from its internal contradictions. In regret¬ 
ting the disintegration of Nato you note, quite 
correctly, that Europeans are becoming more 
interest^ in reuniting the continent than it| 
polishing riieir trans-Atlantic cables. Then 
you go on to attack your bite noire. General 
de Gaulle, by declaring that his plan to re¬ 
unify Germany by having her xenotmee 
'nuclear weapons “appeals to latent anti- 
German feeling,*^ ood is thus presumably to 
be deplored. Why the reunification of Gef« 
^many should appeal to those consumed, by 
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Thorough galvanising of farm equipment after 
fabrication gives maximum all-weather dura¬ 
bility, and thoughtful design exploits the 
strength and versatility of stcci shuct. Separate 
compartments for each pig stops wastage of 
food by discouraging animals from fighting 
and standing in troughs. 


Steel works hard 
for farm efhoienqy 

Modem farming is a major industry. And as in other industries, the farmer needs high 
productivity and increased yields if he is to keep down costs, despite increasing wages, and 
obtain a reasonable reward for a tough job. So the trend is to bigger fkrm units, phis heavy 
investment in mechanisation and advanced types of buildings. In 1964, investment 
in farming plant and machinery was nearly twice as much as in the motor industry I 
Steel, as adaptable as the British fanner himself, brings new ideas and techniques to 
every farming operation, from seedtime to harvM, from the birth of a heifer to the 
marketing of milk. New ateels and new ateel products have aU-weatliar durability, 
greater strength and adaptability, better appearance, more convenience, more hygienic 
pmperties. Just what the modem fanner orders. Juat what the designer and the farm 
equipment manufacturer order. And just what the British steehnaket can give them. stbbl hovsb, tothili street, London swi 
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toy to London- 





ft doesn't make any bu^j'/icss sense at all to route himself throi 'gh 
London. Not when Aer Lingus picks h>m up at his local airport anJ 
flies him in the right direction - right from the start. 

Business men located out of London can fly from Birmingham, 

Blackpool, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Leeds, Liverpool or Manchester, 

To connect with the daily Irish International Shamrock Jets to New 
York or Boston. Or the twice weekly flights {starting May 2) to Chicago 
or Montreal, 

This is the efficient way to go. The journey is shorter. And ft follows 
that the ticket costs less. These are facts. You can check them 
before you go. Together with fares and timings. With your travel 
agent. Or your locafAer Lingus office. What you can only discover by 
experience is the food, the service, the friendly, relaxed feeling 
of hying Irish, Try us. 

We do tours to North America too. Bob FItzsImons, Aer Lingus Tours Dept,, 
517 Carnaby Street London W.1 can 
tell you about our inclusive tours. 

Aer Lingus- the straightforward 
way Id the States, 
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welcomes 

BE 

HEWtETrM PACKARD 

LIMITED 

to Queensferry 





ThB n9w H 0 whtt‘Packard factory at South Queonsfarry. 

ArcMtocis: Parguson, Marshall & Morlson, Edinburgh, 

The rapidly expanding Hewlett-Packard organisation has 
chosen a West Lothian site for its new operation in Scotland. 
Here* it will form part of a growing complex of electronics 
and science-based industries in the very heart of Scotland. 
Plant yoi/r factory where it's sure to grow—^in West Lothian, 
where Scottish skills and first-class facilities offer BIG 
opportunities for Industrial developmrent. You will be given 
every assistance. 

Ovartooktng South Quaansfarry, Wast Lothian, ara tha navy 
forth Hoad Brtdga (tah) and tha famous rat! bridga. 


‘ S' * '''v ■■ 

'■ ■ Y’-"' ' ' “ ' ■' 






Write at once for full particulars to: 

COUNTY CUKRK, 

WCST LOTHIAN COUNTY COUNCIL, 
COUNTY BUILDINOO, 

LINUTHOOW, aOOTLANO. 
LINLITHOOW: asO 


When you 
discover America, 
enjoy your stay 
more at Sheraton 
Hotels 



In the heart of such exciting cities as York, 
Washington, Chicago and Los Angeles, you'll find 
friendly Sheraton Hotels waiting to serve you. 
Sheraton’s rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation luxurious with many free extras: 
Free TV, a private bath in every room, free air- 
conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any budget. 
Sheraton: Best way to see America—especially 
during 1966 —the Festival-USA year! 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates, see your favourite Travel Agent or 
contact the Sheraton Reservation Office: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephony: WKtern 7536 or 9822. Telex: 
^ 61 ^ 34 . 

Sheraton Hotels© 

Aeroit thD U.$., In Hgwall, Canada, Jamaica. Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
NaaeaUi Mexico and iarael. Opening this year: Manila and Kuwait. 
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Wish me luck with the Utrecht deal. Must fly now 


15 minutes will see this man airborne. Beagling his way to business. In his 
ash-tray, a cigar. Freshly lit, now forgotten. It will barely have burned to a 
stub as he steps out at Utrecht. That's 175 miles. This is executive air travel. 
This man can tell you—owning your own private executive aircraft is the 
ultimate in business efficiency. Here's owtor car convenience, but travel 
minus time. Fast travel. Safe and sound. Gives you that extra time to check 
those papers, square up that contract. 

You've arrived... as fresh as when you left. Tread that red carpel. With an 
executive aircraft it will be with you ail the way. Offers an endless horizon 
of new export opportunities, too. Like the world for a market? It's yours with 
a private, c ompany executive aircraft For convenience... speed... economy 
of operation... Beagle your way to belter business. 

BEJkGLC AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

SHOliEHAM AIRPORT • ,SHOR£HAM-BY-SEA • SUSSEX • TEIEPHONE: 2301 
REARSBY aerodrome ♦ RFARSBY • lElCESTEKSHIRE • TELEPHONE: 321 







]l^s 
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No otfter lube oil plant 
Hke it in the world 


It’S at Kaobditm|;» on Taiwan, and has five pisocess units. 
What makes It ab different? It produces four high quality, 
high viscosity indcx-lube oil base stocks continuously and 
simultaneously, with no intermediate storage of partially 
refined materials. Its unique design does away with the 
batch-type ope^atic^ required when lube fractions are 
processed separately. Costly and tedious operations 
scheduling is eliminated, and the plant’s stream effi(nency 
factor is substantially higher than for conventional schemes. 

Kellogg designed and engineered this, the world's first 
and only integrated lube oil manufacturing plant, for 
China Gulf Oil Company Limited, a joint venture of 
Chinese Petroleum Corporation and (lulf Oil Corporation. 
About one-fourth of the plant’s 1,500 BPD output supplies 
Taiwan’s entire domestic market. The rest is exportwl, with 


,a large portion going to Customers throughout the Far East. 

Kellogg also handled procurement of more than 
7,000 tons of equipment and material not obtainable on 
Taiwan, provided consulting services during construction, 
and supervised client personnel in start-up and operating 
procedures. 

From initial planning through initial operation, Kellogg 
has the broad experience required to assist clients in every 
activity essential to the successful creation of new plant 
facilities. A new brochure, *'New Industry for Taiwan,” 
provides more details on the 
China Gulf plant and Kellogg’s 
over 30-year background in lube 
oil. Write for your copy. 



plmtt e»gini^evhi(f 
and co7iiflrnrhuu 


KEIJLOGG INTORNATIONAL CQftPOIlATUW. 62 mii/f hiiN nnu-zr, w.l, tnVIfliai-y of ruilman Incorporated ■ tiii'. m. w. KFU.ncr. ^ompanv. new voiik 

VHIi,CANAMAMX£U.U04;cUMrA\\, I UiHuN lo ■ »>Ot:tKrKKElA.in.<..V nWI'^'ClIK KI.I.I.OCC INPr<vrJIIEnAV<;.m.1i.H. PIKMJI Uoni'Hi OMIMMA KKLI OCI. 

JAAI'HIV ■ KELEOCC OV£HnEA4$ (AlMPOltA'l !v^, EiYUNI "V ■ K LUIA; FAN AMI lll«',AN 4'OHPONATI4IfllStt ■ Khi MMrU 4>VER<9KAS | OIIPOII ATI4>\, ItiK.ot A 
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PIA flights-over 88% on time 

For ^ety hundred flights over pia’s extensive network hist year* 
more ♦han eighty-dght were precisely on time. This punctuality leccan^ 
maintained over the last five years* is one of the best in the industry-* 
And a direct reflection of pia’s own standards of operational conduct. 
Standards which have enabled this young and vigorous airline to grow 
quiddy and confidently—so that today* not only has PlA established 
an enviable repmtation for maintenance and punctuality* but travdlera 
the world over say PIA are great people to fly with. 

•K EUNK wn MODLE EAST AFSNAWtTAN PAXimi NEPAL MIRMA eHlgl 



mmmmL 

mums 

omPBonE 

joFiywmi 





“ WM miinid ^ futt conswmptten^^. ^ \ bro^j^ <H»t ftcit oulbinbliv# pHifit. 

wowW you Miiiiiiict from thi» powonjiH* l^i65, frv* yeonL. ^ oiMrqordtfHiry; jifrm* 

ouftpmfifrMo? krtir, ^ Vdr« fri rtilrd |»loc«. So fclly compwtorjM 

Qii^MMo . 5 -pats«n 9 er sodoo''?''' to 'Hdrd pkico 'may not s«a«H ' tfr^. th^- -edrtVdS|i^'^li|«rtrol 

weighing t^i^. JOmph »p#d^. ^ ot flwf flpgo of por ^ difroroo#^^^ 

Very quiet ond'ifcpi|([|ili|i,;''^ V '»?»«!,■■tho-.,'; ,Vv^-♦*** dWfe''*-- 

4.<lylinder woter-<l|pi^ ^:||ij|d|^''>lPmo«^^^ **««»• dHfii|ter4li^;- 

producing 42HP. o Whole grew over 250% # you Ithow'rrtsSdiMiy ffrw*; 

30 miles per Imp. goHon ? in the same period. ... ^ y^u .know this is usually, cpnsjdere 

35? Evert 40? ^ Our explanation: Product ekcpf-' xiMeknlhie- ^ 

Our Mazda 800 Sedan (above) lence; technologicaJ achievements. Yet there it is. .And when this 

overages 54 miles per Imp. gallon Mazda 800 Sedan's odvertisement >vqs, prepore(l|, 

in cjty driving. remarkable. fuel economy is but our profiV^oies ratio was the 

Ajilll, therein lies the $|ory <wte example. We could cite highest among automotive 

of Toyo Kogyo. equivalent occomplishment manufacturers in Japan. 

Although the preceding 29 years in all our products. 


hod seei^ rpostly trucks emerge 
from bur tedoViei, in 1960 we 
nonethelbsi ranke^ fourth among 
outomotive manufdduVeVs' here. 


And, with enough space, we. 
could describe the basis for it oil. 
Our locilities in Hiroshima, often 
colled the world's mosf 'bfffcient 


0ir4ZM 

‘ TOVO «OGVO CO., I TO. Hi^odiiwo, Jopo 
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In unity, thM of tfni (girvac In Stwfftoid 
steetmaking, English Steel Corporation Limifcedl 
Firth Brown Limited, and 
Arthur Lee and Sons Limited, have been 
working together to achieve an ideal - a Mill 
capable of rolling and Stainless Steel 
Wire Hods to dogest ^lPl^^ and 

.wiith'a'«upei^eurfeee<l^^ : 
hn short a product no w i S ie t i aodpSurpaBs 
the beet avallsbla fwiat j aiii w y H e i ia ; 

The proiM offered m%ii^ . 

Erflieh-SiedCr^iporat^f^^ 

V'-''iFI^' trOMM who pi<odM&'!ty^ii^^ et||af:|^ 
, fSslfdtesiNielW^ 

and vacuu^ lechnigues. For Arthur Let and 
aoph. a, mitt 

] /V>‘ i |^ W.ii i|i^ -Mouf I^IKHISS is 

r. linsporl^iipiif^t^ '• 

7& yeiia-w vpd idUinif sxpefiertGe to work 
wi^'^^AowJedg^. milt fiMUini experts 
srki aftw' 5 years striving, their Ideal 
was reeKspd with the creation of 
^llloy 9toef Itods Umitad, 

' Alniidy, tha new rolling mih ia fully 
operational. With almost uncanny efficigricy 
Its rewlutibnary'Condloop' 

(CptHlntip^ Li^p) featgre is ^ng iffW, 

■ 'smndafdi’’.ih.,aeowacy^l^^^^ , 

siMilisad whb indiWy. 



ALLOY STEEL RODS LIMITED 

(Arthur Lee & Sons Ltd., in conjunction with 
Eiipiish Steel Corporation Ltd and Firth Brown Ltd.) 

P.O. P6x 54, Sheffield Tel: Sheffield 387272 









Safe? Yes! Dull? Never! 

Read 20 ways the Mercedes-Benz 200 takes a lively 

interest in safety. 

The new Mercedes-Benz 200 accelerates quickly — so over¬ 
taking time Is shorter. The engine runs smoothly and quietly 
Which is less tiring for the driver - and longer-lasting to give more 
leiiable performance. 

Improved suspension gives stability on corners. Self-levelling 
hydro-pneumatic springs, power steering and Daimler-Benz auto¬ 
matic four-speed transmission are available as optional extras, 
ergonomically designed seats, fresh-air ventilation and souiid 
in||Uation keep the driver and passengers alert and happy. The 
d^Vefreuit braking system Is power assisted and the front 
braki^ are disc. The doors have safety locks and all switches and 


2 


levers are either recessed or made from flexible material. 

There is a two-speed windscreen wiper, windscreen washer, 
two fog lights and an alternator - to charge the battery even 
when the engine Is idling. 

And finally, a Daimler-Benz patent, the passenger space is 
specially strengthened, while the front and rear ends are 
shock-absorbing barriers. 

We have selected these 20 pojnts at random -* there are many 
more. We hope they illustrate the Mercedes-Benz belief that 
safety - and enjoyable motoring - go hand in hand. 

MEltClIDBS-BCNae 


Mercecl«»>Dan7 (Great Brllaiiii Lid. 

West Rood, Bronlford. Middx. 
lclephon«: ISLeworth 2151 (20 line;') 
txpoil enquinei', t/iAYfuir CoTO 
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The Pearson Torpedo 

T he British seamen’s union was still cejecting the court of inquiry’s prapoaals 
for ending its strike when The Bcotiomist went to press. 0 dm peo|de 
should reject the report too. It is a disaster. If the sesmen had accepted it oa 
Thursday, giving the Government, and the owners, the chance to close with the 
terms, then the disaster would have been unmitigated. Lord Pearaoa and hia 
colleagues did what arbitrates do; they split the difference between the em> 
ployers' over-generous offer and the employees’ overweenmg demand. They 
thus aimed a torpedo straight into the leaking bulkheads (rf the ihenmet policy. 
The seamen’s union announced that the strike goes on, in a more vicious form 
than before. The rest of the trade union movement fortunately split itself, moady 
saying that this reaction is a bit thick, and that it would be nicer if the seamen 
would please accept this inflationary setdement. This may be in^rtant in 
influencing foreign unions not to support the strikers. But much more serious 
than the continuance of the strflee are the longer-term implicationa of this sort 
of Pearson intervention for the continuance of Britain’s economic sickness. 

The Pearson report is a classic example of the sort of paralysis of will that 
is driving the country steadily towards a siege economy. It begins by describing 
the recent history of the seamen’s pay negotiations. It shows how, last year, 
the seamen got 14;^ per cent and a complete revision of the way in which their 
overtime payments are calculated. It records the fact that the Government did 
not much like this big concession. It points out that, .seven months after this 
massive settlement, the union asked for more again. It chronicles the various 
discussions that then took place, the steady increase in the employers’ offers, 
the eventual acceptance of the final <dfer by the union negotiators—and the 
abrupt repudiation of this acceptance by the union’s executive council. It argues 
that the union's “ executive council were not justified in using the strike weapon.” 
It then suggests that the employers might like to reward these unjusdfied strikers 
by giving them considerably more than they had offered when the strike began. 

The Pearson inquiry’s method of increasing the employers’ offer is to speed 
it up. They want the offer of reductions in the seamen’s basic working week to 
be brought in over two years instead of three. They express the pious hope 
that the actual time worked in each week would be reduced in a year’s dme by 
two hours, in order to make their suggestion look a bit less inflationary. They 
propose that the only element in the employers’ offer that has anything to do 
with improving efficiency—a suggested increase of 12s. 6d. weekly in the iong- 
service-plus-good-conduct bonus—should be eliminated. They leave the field 
open to the union to make a further claim in the third year, which would have 
been excluded by the employers’ offer of a three-year agreement They suggest 
that a cost-of-living escalation clause should be written into the bargain. It is 
astonishing that Mr Hugh Clegg, the court of inquiry's academic member, is 
also a member of the Prices and Incomes Board. Does he really help to write 
the PIB’s reotunmendadons ? It is even more astonishing that Mr Wilson and 
his colleagues were eagerly prepared to kid themselves that the Pearson inquiry’s 
spurious figures on earnings rates as a Ksult of its proposals could be safdy 
accommodated inside Mr Brown’s and Mr Gunter’s incomes policy. 

The report is concerned to emphasise that it was dealing with a deadlock, 
and diat it fdt it ri^t to seek a way o«t of die deadlock. The eoipkq^ 
accepted the report as a basis for further negotiations with the udoiL The 
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triuinidiimt imion, encouraged u> play tbe Oliver Twist, (Ud 
not But die unioa will have to start talking soon now. The 
onty real difference diat the cgm of inquiry has made is to 
raise the floor under the baigainiii(g process. Before tbe report 
that floor was the employers’ cStt of 12) per cent over three 
years. It is now—^ven accepting the inquh^’s own minimal 
estimate of its proposals—9^ per cent over twp years, with 
a free-for-all in the third year and a price escalation clause. 
The Pearson proposals themselves will ensure that that clause 
comes into effect. 

This report was addressed to Mr Gunter, as Minister of 
Labour. He should immediately have said that he utterly 
rejected it. The fact that he has not done so must make people 
doubt whether the Government has any semUance .of an 
incomes policy remaining. Its conduct ttf affairs since this 
strike fitM.lo(mied up has caused that doubt to mount at a 
disturhbg speed. First Mr Wilson went on television to tell 
people, in ^ect, that the seamen’s claim was excessive, and 
should be resisted. Then be set up his court of inquiry, whose 
terms of reference and (even more) whose memtership pre¬ 
destined it to look for a WOT .cd ending the strike fast, rather 
than of ending it ari^. Then the Government brought in 
its emergency regulations—and half-promised that it would 
not use them. As the strike wound on inm its third week, 
it appeared to most people in Britain to .be having li^ effc^; 
the witiidrawal of tte wtude British mercbaht marine hat not 
even caused international freight rates to rise, and trade has 
continued to flow in-and out. Only those who watched tbe 
course of sterling were concerned, and their worry was caused 
by tiie fears Of an inflationary settlement tat^r than tiie 

Towards The Siege 

A s tbe preceding article has made clear, the continuing 
siege in the port^ is far from being Britain’s biggest 
worry. Much more disturbing for the longer term is the 
danger that this whole mess of a strike is going to be ended 
on terms that will impose a far more durable siege on tbe 
British economy. Much more pressing even in'the short¬ 
term is the question of how Mr Wilson is going to lift the 
siege on sterling. Pressure in the past week has clearly been 
heavy. The signs are, as reported on page 1213, that another 
international operation is being mounted to support the pound. 
If there is to be real resistance to any further inflationary 
setdement, tbe central bankers of Basle should certainly not be 
unhappy about contributing, so to say, to the British ^vera- 
ment’s own strike fund. But they will no doubt make the 
point that incomes policies must work as well as exist. As 
the economic adviser to the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments has recently written: 

Smne attempts at wage policy . . . remind one of those dis- 
armament agreements ^ former times which always seemed to 
end up with an increase in armaments. 

No lumes weie named. But the mishandling of the Pearson 
court of inquiry has probably made it inevitable that pain¬ 
ful new restrictimu on domestic demand or external payments 
ate going to have m be imposed in the near future. 

\i^at then are Mr Wilson’s economic options ? Some kind 
of statutory wage freeze would still be the most desirable. 
Unhappily it is not the moist likely. A further tightening 
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damage the sttfle^ ftidf. ’They have' ihidie tihMm fo be 
worried now, even if Britain is able (see page 1213) to whip 
up yet another short-term international loan. 

There is still, just, time for the Govenim^nt to do some¬ 
thing to remedy tbe potentially disastrous rmults of its own 
action in sending the seamen’s claim to a forfn of arbitration 
that was known to be emollient. The road to Suctess does not 
lie through trying to use the good offices of orthodox 
TUC men to spread the gospel that an extended strike for 
sonuthing. much more than t^ Pearson offer is really rather 
unrespectable. Poor Mr Hogarth, the weak but generally 
well-intentioned general secretary of tbe union, now stands 
totally discredited. The militants pushed him to take strike 
action: and sure enough they are already better off than 
befme they took it. So why stop there ? llie militants in 
other unions, who have only just been kept in check by their 
own leaders, acting under Mr George Brown’s bluster and 
charm, can point to the Pearson report and demonstrate how 
intransigence pays. 

Perhaps it does. And that is why a bold Government 
would try a bit of intransigence on its own behalf now. It 
should say that, as the report of the Pearstm court has not 
been accepted by the union, the suggestions put forward by 
that court ate withdrawn; the maximum that die Goverment 
should countenance from now on is the shipowners’ original 
(and still, by the guidelines (ff incomes policy, over-generous) 
tfffer. By stating this, and using its emergency powers now, 
the Goverxunent could, just conceivably, convert a damaging 
defeat into an apparent victory. Will it try ? Well, will it ? 


in hire purchase may be more probable. It would not make 
great economic sense at a time when the latest figures of 
consumer credit and retail sales show a distina softening. 
But some deflationary package is probably going-to have to 
be put together to make a sufi^ient impression on tbe 
exchange markets. Hire purchase controls, plus Government 
cuts on overseas defence spending, could just conceivably 
provide a sufficient flank for an increase in Bank rate, which 
in the financial markets’ present nervy state should certainly 
not be risked on its own. 

From its October 1964 beginnings, the Wilson Govern¬ 
ment has mishandled the psychological aspect of its sterling 
management; and to this extent it has never got full measure 
for the steps that it has taken. It is possible that a series 
of considered cuts in overseas commitments—^preferably cuts 
in pn^eas that could be resumed later if the situation in the 
domestic economy were properly tackled—could help sterling 
now. But If economies such as Eldo add hints of serious 
withdrawals east of Suez are to be dribbled out in press leaks, 
their impact is lost. They may even backfire. The impres¬ 
sion gains pound, as it has been gaining ground in the 
past week, that the British Government is losing pip. 
That is the element of November, 1964, in the present 
situation. 

The tiiird main t^dioo before the Government, which we 
believe would be tbe worst all, is a furthp tightening of 
the net d exchange control There would be padations of 


What further measures of economic restriction is 
Mr Wilson likely to bring out of his battered locker? 
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toirw evm is this; b is bad enough to contemplate the 
posifibility of yet another tougheniqg ^ restrictions on over* 
seas investment; the growing danger of restrictions on inq)orts 
before the year is out; possibly restrictions before the runnier 
is out on tourist travel; the hemming in of foreign policy at 
every suge by the narrowest considerations of foreign 
exchange. But talk has also been going round in the past 
week of much crasser measures, of some kind of official take¬ 
over of private holdings of foreign securities. This would 
be a grave mistake. Given die primary decision that Britain 
has to solve its payments problems on the present exchange 
rate, Britain can clearly afford to invest less abroad, and 
may have to disinvest some of its past holdings of foreign 
securities. The Government’s measures to tap the investment 
dollar pool already work in this direction ; and this week, at 
last, the premium on investment dollars has begun to fall. 
But a seizure of private holdings—even if bought at their full 


Will Labour Stand It? 


“ sorrows come, they come not single spies, but in 

W battalions/' For Mr Wilson the surprising thing is 
that they have taken so long. In his lirst three years as Labour 
leader he led a charmed Life; he had the Midas touch. The 
Tories were so snarled up with their own troubles that they 
were easy meat. As for Labour backbenchers, for the first 
i8 months of the W'ilson era they were dazzled by the sight 
of the golden sands of power; for the second i8 months 
they had all their work cut out defending a narrow beachhead. 

Now, within ten weeks of leading his party to a smashing 
election victory, the whole political picture seems to have 
changed. Mr Vt'ilson's old friends of the left are combining 
with his old enemies of the right to carve him up. The sea¬ 
men, incomes policy, defence spending, Rhodesia, Vietnam: 
name an issue and Labour backbenchers rush forward to con¬ 
demn the Government and to pin most of the blame on Mr 
Wilson himself. They even believe he really might clamp on 
a wage freeze, at that. It is an odd turn of affairs, but not 
unique. One view equates Mr Wilson with Mr Macn^lan, the 
1966 election with 1959, and deduces that within a year or 
two Mr Wilson, too, may be on the skids. This is more than 
a shade fanciful. Mr Wilson is much younger than Mr 
Macmillan was, more resilient, a more deft political operator, 
and in better touch with public opinion. Mx Wilson has also 
shown, in a varied 20 years of political life, that he is quite 
exceptionally adhesive. No prime minister is immune from 
sudden political accident. But, short of total disaster, Labour 
critics who think they can unhorse him much before 1980 are 
optimistic. 

But the sudden revulsion gainst him is a fact. How did 
it happen ? Contrary to popular belief at Westminster, Mr 
Wilson is probably human. For three years be worked flat 
out, first to win power, then to hold it. Suddenly, on April zst, 
that batde was over. He could look ahead to four years or 
more of office. Whether or not he realised it consciously, he 
could relax. But relaxation, a more leisurely pace, were the 
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market price—^would ptovQkc the loudest bota ffie 

City, w^h in turn would to the feaii ^ foreign boMisxs 
of sterling, again d la November^ 1964. It is jqst too late, in 
the game for this kind of ruse to be tried. The Govermnent 
should first make its existing and very considerable impositions 
of exchange control work. To add to the paper regulations 
without regard for the mood of the financial markets would 
be to lose contact with reality. 

The important think for the Government now is to show 
that it is properly in touch. Each of the measures mentioned 
above would be an appallingly heavy price to pay for the 
failure to make incomes policy effective. Each would also be 
only a stopgap measure until costs and incomes in the home 
economy are brought under control. This is a time for political 
daring, for disowning soft impeachments; this, not Rhodesiai 
is Mr Wilson’s Cuba. 


Suddenly Labour MPs are turning ggainst 
Mr Wilson. But is this anything more than 
reaction from the unnaturm sel^discipline 
of the last three years? 

last things in his backbenchers’ minds. For them April isC 
marked the end of three years of unnatural self-discipline, 
years of compromise silently borne in the interests of winning 
decisive power. Now that power w^ secure, they wanted it 
wielded with a new and urgent ^nse of socialist purpose. 
Instead, they found that Mr Wilson had left his socialist bible 
buck in Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

There may in all this be some parallel not so much with 
1959 but with the state of the Tory party in 1955. They, 
too, had got back to power (in 1951) with a disappointingly 
small majority. They, too, had suffered years of compromise. 
They had seen Sir Walter Monckton at the Ministry of 
Labour being disastrously tender to the unions. When, in 
1955, they got a comfortable majority they expected to see 
true Tory policies. Since they got, not the millennium, but a 
niggling economic crisis, within a matter of weeks they turned 
on Mr Butler (the main architect of their election victory). 

Now Labour seems to be suffering from much the same 
pent-up frustration. The critics’ case was summed up |ust 
before Whitsun by Mr Reginald Paget; ** I did not eoffie here 
to substitute for an upper middle class Conservative govern* 
ment a lower middle class Conservative government.*’ To 
many Labour people, no sooner had Mr Wilson beaten the 
Tories than he pinched some of the very policies he had 
derided: making overtures to Europe, talking with Mr Smith’s 
emissaries, being tough with the unions. It is not just that the 
critics disagree with many of the things Mr Wilson is doing. 
They feel he is doing the reverse of what he promised. They 
accept that, on each point, he could probably dredge up a 
sentence from one of his speeches to Justify himself, but that 
simply aggravates the feeling that he i$ a leader who has 
allow^ pragmatism to degenerate into opportunism. 

This is a harsh judgment, and not wholly fair. Over Europe, 
for instance, the proper complaint against Mr Wflson is not 
that he has changed hh tack but that he has persistently tried 
to sail on both t^ks at the &amt time. Much the same is true 
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of his Uow^bo^ hkm>«oid handfing of the seamci^t wike. As 
for nhodMiii, At ded lAicfa is aoir tuoMurdd to be vofy > 
few wtda swsy wfll <tbviou^„iiMAe soase d Mr. Wilson's 
winter up e eche s sound pretty siHy^'but any Labour MP sdio 
oouM noft see dutt talb and an atte m pted c emp ro mi ae wen 
bound to come is almost too naive to be nnie. 

AU the same, Rhodesia could be an awkward corner for 
Mr Wilson to turn. What is Mgnificant ^wut Labour’s 
present unrest is that it embraces not only the left, now finally 
distUuskined with their dd hero* but aim the li^t, who up 
to now had been agreeaUjy surprised by him. They have 
begun to make common cause partly over defence spending 
east of Suez but dao over what might be classified as tradi¬ 
tional “ liberai ** issues, like Rhodesia and immigration. The 
east of Suez argument (to be resumed at a private party 
meeting on.Wednesday) will take some handliBg, but tbe 
Government should be able to talk themsdves into the clear 
widi some formula for gradual withdrawal which will satisfy 
the Mayhew men without giving tbe Australians further palpi¬ 
tations. Rhodesia is (rf a different order. To many Labour 
MPs this Is a moral issue, and men who would not normally 
chum up with Mr Mendelson, Mr Heffer and others would 
feel bound to take a stand if Aey felt the Government were 
selling out the Africans. 

M X WILSON has fences to mend. But he may fairly dis¬ 
miss mudi of this criticism as an emotional q>asm, and 
rather diancily aimed. In their preoccupations with Rhodesia, 
Vietnam, east of Suez and the seamen’s strike fund, the critics 
have paid litde attention to the central probkm; die state of 
the economy. They do argue that their demand for defence 
cuts must help the balance of payments, but Mr Wilson 
know^ even if diey do not, that this is no panacea. In tbe 
end, a cute has to be apidied directly to the working of British 
industty. 

Will die Labour dissidents stand for a siege economy? 
Over die next few months, those Labour MPs who have been 
championing the seamen's utmost claims will set their faces 
against any aspect of an incomes freeze that can be presented 
as damagiog die interests of the working class. They will 


I F the Minister of Aviation, Mr Fred Mulley, sdU thinks 
duit if be withdraws ingloriously from the Eldo space 
laundier project any European government in its right mind 
will admit Britain into partnership in any future project that 
it really cares about, then he needs taldng to one side and 
having the facts explained to him. The Cabinet may have 
sent Mr Mulley to Paris on Thursday afternoon with a dif¬ 
ferent brirf from the one that was being put about to Eurt^ 
earlier in the week. But the facts about Eldo are, undeviously, 
as follows: 

Eldo is not, and never hm been, particularly peat shahes as 
a ^Mce rocket. It is xmi^ too big for purdy scientific work 
and it is too small for oommonicittion satellites. The fikdi- 
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be siippofted (and often goaded) 1^ the miKttntS' in die unionaj 
tbe tmies councfls a^ the left-Awitwwrcrf oonsdtuenby 
portlet. Mr Wilson's troubles wiff not su^ at tte Westminster 
tube station. Thqr will run through die union eonferences 
and, dmost certahdy, into die party conference in die 
autumn. With each new jab of austerity made necessary by 
the critics’ own refusal to work any incomes policy, dmir cries 
will grow. 

But what will diose cries amount to ? For every Labour 
MP (or trade union leader) who has doubts about Mr Wilson, 
the opinion pdls show, t^t there are a hundred thousand 
mums in Wigan, Wdverbanqrton and Willesden who have 
none, who believe the Prime Ministec to be able, effective 
and the voice of the nation, and who have no desire to evict 
him from Downing Street. In 1964 Mr Wilson may have been 
marginally a liability fm Labour, but by 1966 be was its 
greatest asset. His tactical dull and bis rapport with the 
public (particularly through television) were what mattered. 
Labour MPs know this. Perhaps they resent it. Perhaps they 
resent, too, that Mr Wilson has taken a leaf out of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s book and, over Parliament’s head, plugged in his 
private line to every living room in the country. Like Roose¬ 
velt (and, come to that, like Baldwin and Eisenhower) Mr 
Wilson Imows that, whatever the politicians and the civil 
servants may think ot him, his popularity is what counts. He 
will use it to the full, to put across whatever econmme action 
he now means to take. The public mood may now be one 
that exults in flagdlation. It will be something if the unkMis 
enjoy it. But it would all have been unnecessary if Mr 
Wilson had been prepared to commit his political influence 
unreservedly at each sticky moment for the inemnes policy 
from die very beginning. 

There are Labour fundamentalists who would prefer poli¬ 
tical death rather than compromise what they consider the 
purity of their socialism. But the modem party is concerned 
with power. If Mr Wilson were ever to seem a bad bet for 
keeping power, then heaven help him, fw no one else will. 
But until that day comes, his party will go along with what 
he vnints. What is not apparent yet is whether he ibiows just 
what he does want 


If Itoitain reidiy docs get o«t of Eldo It will 
be wrow, and to preinnd it has been forced 
on the (£>vennnent because of cost b 
simply dishonest 

hood that France and Germany might have trouble developing 
the second and third stages (and Italy, the satellite itself) to 
go on top Britain’s Blue Streak ma present from the 
start; they, after all, were setting up rocket industries from 
scratch while Britain has had American help in developing 
Blue Streak and eleven years in which to dp it. But the 
Europeans were willing to take a chance and come in with 
Britain in 1961 on not much mote than a hunch that perhaps 
the Americans ought not to have tbe sole monopdy of big 
rodtet technology in die West No one was dear then what 
use Europe vni^ have for a big spoce laundier when it was 
buih but there are times when foe r^it course for reasonably 
rich nations is to sndc it and see. 


The Wrong Candle-end 
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Se ? Sq five yean later, the purhias kaow oioat ef Ae 
amiNME. iy«m fijObtfit W ^fiiiild, 

but iC'Mtt bMK Ibiv ivliab they Expected. -And ' 

there is really only one reason for duplicating all the wtnJc 
done in the Uait^ States and pfodudog in the end an 
inferior and vasdy more tapeiwve rodcet than die American 
ones—but it is a supremely, important reason. It is aimfdy 
dK power to communicate that big rackets, and on^ big 
rockets, can give. Not now, not even in five yean’ time, but 
certainly in e^t to ten when communication satellites wfil 
be able to transmit broadcasts directly to domesdc televiskm 
sets sa^hcK ia the world. Because the feeble satellites 
transmitting now need vast, million-pound aerials to catch 
their faint signals does not mean that these developments 
are not in the pipeline. Early Bird is, after aU, the very 
first of its species. The next generation of satellites on 
order will almost certainly be receivable on communal, 
township aerials even if the satellite powerful enough to reach 
direcdy to a domestic television receiver is still six or seven 
years away. But let there be no mistake, it will come within 
the decade. 


T he world has not seen yet what the persuaders can do 
when they really get to work. Until now, literacy has been 
a barrier in the developing countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America—and, for that matter, in the not-^o-prosperous 
parts of Europe and North America too. The cheap transistor 
radio has just begun to overcome that barrier; cheiq>, 
satellite televiskm, uncensorable and unjammal^—well, 
almost—is on its heels. The sort of television that Comsat 
now transmits internationally is in the last resort controUaUe 
by the several governments dtat inditecdy own it, but there 
is nothing to prevent the Americans and the Russians from 
putting communication satellites in orbit that have no con¬ 
nection with Comsat; the Russians have already done so 
and the Americans are about to. Eldo’s essential function 
was to give Europe the means of doing likewise. Rely on 
the United States ? Bfamdy, Britain and Europe cannot. 
There are times when the American government bends over 
backwards to accommudate its allies, but there are also 
times when it does’not. Recent State Department embargoes 
on satellite technology for Britain, on the delivery of com¬ 
puters to France (for a fuller comment, see page 1229) make 
this plain enough. Ihitain would not, after all, expect to 
use American transmitters for broadcasting and-Smith propa¬ 
ganda to Rhodesia, 

Of course it must cost a lot The BBC’s overseas broadcasts 
now cost £10 ioiUim a year and are generally considered a 
good investmeitt. But who is going to listen to British steam 
radio when, they can get other people’s good quality televitioa, 
and probably in ofioiir? An ominous feature of the Russian 
choiee of the French colour TV s ystem is that it is coa- 
sidetably cheaper and easier to broadcast by satdliie than the 
American m^bod adopted by the xest «f Europe. The 
purpose in making Eldo a co-operative venture was to keep 
the cost down to .manageable pnqiottiaiu and das, in spite 
of what the Govenunent now saya, Eldo did. At no time 
has Biitain?s aooual contribution exceeded j£i4 million, and 
to suggest that thie county can no koger affond to make Mb 
nice heard abroad ta nonaeoae, Thk is the most foothh 


caodk^d Ab WBoen or die T*etuuy coidd dimk of wylMp 

laundt tdevision satellites. As most of the extra devdopn^t 
work would have been done hi FtinCe aad Germany, the 
EUo members had been p rep ared to lOduoe Brhnirfk ahaite 
of the cost £ram the present 39 per cent to a mneh lowm 
figure. WetieMrMull^tomakeagenaiDeatteni|iteferiQow 
to negotiate m Paris, he mqht dtooover a wfiUngaem to bring 
Britaht’a share down to at little as 20 pet cent, in lAich caae 
this k what the figures would look like: - 

THE COST OF ELDO 


£ milliOG 

expenditwe on Blue Streak to cancellation 84 
Eldo original estimate 70 

Revised estimate 110 

Extra cost of boosting Eldo power 75-160 

Cost of television satellite 75-100 

Total Eldo coat (less original UK aapandlture) 260-360 
Britain's stiare at approx. 40% of total 100-140 

Annualty over ten years 10-14 

Britain's share at 20% of total 50-70 

Annual coat to UK 6«-7 


It cannot be suggested that the strength of sterling depends 
on saving £^ million, or even ^lo million, a year. Not, 
anyway, while £200 million is ploughed into pimects like 
Concord. Eldo is not even a ridey project. No-one has m 
pretend it will pay its way : no-one has to worry about die 
rocket growing obsdete, because so long as it can put a given 
load into a-given orbit, tins—and relidnlity—k ^ tiiat wifi 
ev^ be asked of it. The work-horse space kunefaer in die 
United States k the boaiy old Thor, daring back to the I940t 
and churned off the production lines like a Model T Ford. 
Once Eldo works, it will go on workiog (assuming Europe does 
not want to go to the moon) for the next twenty yean. The 
Ministry of Avktion has grumbled that it k an open-ended 
commitment. What does the ministry call Concord ? 

Possibly the Government does not think Britrin wlB have 
anything worth sajhigaromxi the worid in the 1970s. PosriU^, 
Labour will not be in office when die consequences of Ihk 
ratting out are really felt. But k there only an Atnettom 
or a Rusrian or a Chinese way life to be propagated around 
the worid ? Will Britain (and Europe) even be able to a^ 
its goods around the world if it cuts itself out of die ^dver^ 
tking medium of the 1970$ ? The Fo 8 tina 8 teo< 3 enenl baa 
not heard of mudi, but be should have heard iff ihk. The 
Foreign Ofike has, but it does not dare ^pe iqi. < AIL itk mme, 
the Foreign Ofike k apparently prepdfM to dnick miUions 
away 00 using an old aircraft carrier as a floadag radio stadern 
to amuse the Indian Ocean. Stewart k said to 

have stuck up for Eldo in the Cabinet, pie certa^ ot^ to 
know the dmnage that has been done already that no olive 
branch (fffered now in Park cut undo. Even if Britain su^y 
compromises on costs, or offeta to sdl Bhie Streak outright to 
an Eldo ranip, could the European govethmentB reasim- 
ably count on delivety, after thk ? Nor dm they ad^y 
believe now that akcraft enguKs, or akcroft porta fm Anih>- 
European joint projects, will necessarily be ddiveied either— 
and di^ would .be fopk if they <fid. 
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The Hefctips of Peking 


i r 

Wlio is next Wk CUiia’s Pwm list-r^and hm 
there really been a revolt of the moderates? 


P EKiNOLOGlSTS Still have plcDV to sink their teeth in. The 
announoetnent dtat the Peking secdoti of China's Com¬ 
munist party is to be “reorganised ” from its fifst secretary, 
Mr Peng downwards has at last given solid reality to 
a ineVer-never land of speculation; Now it is certain that 
for. the third time since China went communist^ a politbuto 
member has been stripped of tdSce, and for the second time 
since 1949 an entire party organisation—subsidiary branches, 
publications and lU—bas been shaken up and restaffed. A 
purge it is. But why ? Mr Peng Chen has not yet been 
publicly told what his offences were (or even named—he was 
just replaced), though as the “ boss ” behind a so-called anti¬ 
party plot be stands convicted by association of all the 
heresies in the revisionist catalogue. Has this model of a 
hard-line party man really changed his stripes ? Is there 
another boss behind him ? Somewhere among the millions 
of ideographs that have half-explained the purge to the 
Chinese people there is a credibility gap. This is the 
territory where the search for clues goes on. 

The Chinese press has presented a picture of a local 
Peking party out of tune with the strident political self- 
righteousness of the rest of the country. In Peking, where 
the city party bad close personal ties with the nation’s political 
and intellectual leaders, it is very likely that local party men 
took a subtler and more critical approach to party policies 
than was taken by the pxropaganda directed at the illiterate 
masses. Some Peking intellectuals wrote strong criticisms 
of the party’s economic and political policies in 1961 and 
1962, when such policies were manifestly failing and when 
such criticism was rife. The local Peking party newspapers 
published these articles and were slow to criticise them when 
four years later they became the target of a nation-wide 
onslaught. In the same way the party branch in Peking 
university dragged its feet in rallying students to the anti¬ 
intellectual bandwagon. This is the sum of the concrete deeds 
for which the Peking party has been indicted. ^Tbey are 
mostly acts of omission. Certainly enough to convict them 
of a lack of revolutionary ardour. But is this the stuff purges 
are made of ? 

Mr Peng Chen, it is implied, sanctioned the activities of 
these slack-fibred bourgeois softies in the city he was 
responsible for. It is conceivable that his guilt goes no further 
than failing to keep tabs on his local boys while he was busy 


£5,000 AND OVER 

Reeders' attention is drawn to a new service which may 
be of interest to them and to international and British 
companies in search of executives suitable for the most 
senior and responsible management positions. Details 
of companies' requirements in this field appear in the 
early pages of The Economist immediately opposite 
Letters to the Editor (page 1153 in this issue). 
Advertisements will be accepted in this position only 
where they refer to posts carrying salaries in the range 
of £ 5,000 a year, and above. The wide selection of 
other appointments Will continue to appear as usual 
(see pages 1252-1258) 


with bigger things. It may be that the purge is only an ex* 
presskm of Mr Mao Tse-tung’s almost manic ccsKcm with 
purifying the country ideologically before he dies. This 
would be a sharp break from the pattern of the past, when 
only a serious policy dd)ate combined with a threat to party 
power provoked the leadership to break ranks. But the 
spectre of the death of Mr Mao Tse*tung may have so altered 
all calculations that the past performances of people and 
parties are no longer a valid standard. 

But let it be assumed, behind the polemical extremes of the 
present campaign, that a real argument, involving real issues 
of substance, is going on. As the lines have been drawn 
against the Peking intellectuals, there is a conflict between 
right and left on all policy fronts. The right-wing or moderate 
position attributed to Mr Tcng To, Mr Wu Han and others, 
would involve major deviations from Mr Mao Tse-tung’s 
orthodoxy. In foreign affairs the moderates would be calling 
for a rapprochement with the Russians, for a cut in Chinese 
support for liberation struggles around the world, and perhaps 
even for a lessening of antagonism toward America. On the 
home front they would be arguing against another foolishly 
heroic attempt at a great leap forward, and calling for a 
genuine “ hundred-flowers ” movement to lighten the party's 
hand on the intellectuals. Some Peking intellectuals probably 
have been and may still be advocating such positions. But 
the awkward anomaly is that all previous clues suggested that 
Mr Peng Chen stood on the left of the party spectrum. Mr 
Peng may indeed have changed his ideas (Harold Wilson 
changed his). But unless he has done a total about-turn he 
just does not look like the leader of a right-wing rebellion 
against Mr Mao. 

B ut what is going on if it is not a rebellion raised in the 
name of more moderate policies at home anil abroad ? 
It could just be a straight old-fashioned jostling among the 
various men who want to run China when Mr Mao dies, with¬ 
out any clear-cut division on ideological lines yet having 
emerged. In that case the losing side would automatically be 
accused of revisionism, that dire crime, by the winners. The 
“ anti-party plotters ” in Peking have frequently been 
accused of trying to take over the leadership of the country. 
A front-page editorial in the People*s Daily on the day after 
the announcement of Mr Peng’s dismissal spelled out the 
nature of the threat; “Any monsters or freate, schemers or 
careerists who plan to capture our bastion from within and 
stage in China the ugly drama of Khrushchev’s usurpation 
of party, army and state power will . . . lose all standing and 
reputation and end in utter failure.” The implication is that 
Mr Peng, who as second secretary of the party secretariat 
might have been expected to take over the apparatus from the 
general secretary, Mr Teng Hsiao-piUg, had allies who would 
do the same in the army and the government. 

In the army the natur^ suspect is General Lo Jui-ching, the 
chkf^of staff, who has been invisible since the end of last 
year. His disappearance may be entirely unconnected with 
Mr Peng; but it is possible to suppose tbat be was picked 
up for plotting several months ago and may have led the 
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avengers on to the track of Mr Peng. Except for Mr Mao, 
none of the top politburo leaders has been toudly absent from 
the Peking scene in recent months. But one top man has 
been absent on two significant occasions, and this may point 
to him as Mr Peng's man in the government. He is Mr Liu 
Shao-chi, the chief of state and number two in the politburo 
after Mao Tse-tung. 

The timing of the campaign is revealing. The first attacks 
on Mr Wu Han, vice-mayor of Peking, writer and historian, 
were launched in the middle of November, just before Mr 
Mao Tsc-tung’s last appearance for six months. The 
criticisms of Wu Han's plays and essays continued for about 
two months in a style very similar to that of any number of 
recent anti-intellectual drives, and then lapsed. On March 
26th Mr Peng Chen was seen in public for the last time and, 
on the same day, Mr Liu Shao-chi flew from China to 
Pakistan on a state visit. On April 3rd the attacks on Wu Han 
were resumed, rapidly gaining a new vehemence and political 
relevance as they accused Mr Wu of active connivance with 
the right-wing opportunists in 1959 (that is, though Che 
name was not used, with the last politburo purge victim, 
Marshal Peng Teh-huai). 

F rom then on they gained momentum, branched out to 
other members of the Peking party organisation and soon 
came to implicate Mr Peng Chen. It appears highly likely 
that the signal was given to use the Wu Han campaign against 
Mr Peng between March 26th and April 3rd. Of the five 
active politburo members ranking above Mr Peng Chen, only 
one could not have participated in the decisive meeting. He 
is Mr Liu Shao-chi. AnoAer curiosity is that, contrary to all 
previous protocol, when Mr Liu returned from his trip at 
the end of April he was not met at the Peking airport. And 
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when Mr Aiao emerged from his six-months' retreat to greet 
the Albanian visitors to Chili#, a photograph appeared in th^ 
People's Dedy and there at Mr al^ ^ not his mimber 
two, Mr Liu Shao-chi, but number five, Mr Teng Hsiao-ping, 
and next to him, away from Mr Mao, the higher-ranking 
Mr Chou En-lai and Mr Lin Piao. 

Whatever the reason for Mr Peng's fall, the most likely 
beneficiary is Mr Teng Hsiao-ping. Mr Teng has been 
gaining in power and status over the last few years as he took 
on difficult diplomatic assignments as well as party functions. 
His placing next to Mr Mao may indicate that he has already 
edged out Mr Liu Shao-chi as the appointed successor. If 
Mr Liu was indeed involved with Mr Peng, then it can be 
deduced that Mr Teng Hsiao-ping made a pre-emptive take¬ 
over bid against him with the support of Mr Chou En-lai for 
the government apparatus, and Mr Lin Piao for the army. 
Some commentators have supposed that Mr Chou is Mr Peng's 
patron mainly because he is thought to be the chief ** liberal" 
in the politburo. He may well be. But the best guide to Mr 
Chou's conduct is the fact that in every dispute for the last 
35 years he has landed on the winning side. 

The Peng purge has already begun to spread beyond the 
Peking party. Since the press continues to direct its attack 
on intellectuals and propagandists, the campaign may also be 
aimed at the missing minister of culture and director of the 
party propaganda bureau, Mr Lu Ting-yL It may be months 
before the full scope and purpose of the purge emerges. 
Meanwhile the leadership can be expected to close ranks 
again to attempt at least a semblance of the old solidarity. The 
desire for a united front may also keep Peng's eminent ally, 
if he had one, in office if not in power. But whatever the 
shifts in the balance of power, it looks as if the attempt to 
change China's rigid policies—if there really was one—has 
failed. 


Ireland Gets It Just Right squeak he, and iJs generation deserved 


M ost people, and noi only Celtic sentimentalists, will be 
glad that Mr de Valera won his fight to be re-elected 
President of the Irish Republic. At 83, Mr de Valera is the 
world's senior anti-colonialist, a prison graduate emeritus and 
a venerable survivor of the springtime of nationalism. It 
would have been cruel to see him rejected by the people he has 
served for sixty years, now that he is old and infirm. Since the 
President of Irdand is even more remote from the real levers 
of power than the Queen of England, Mr de Valera’s age is no 
disqualification for the oflBce. Indeed, despite his age and his 
near-blindness, Mr de Valera has dignified the presidency 
during his term. 

But he was not re-elected by much. In 1959, when he was 
first elected to the presidency, he had a majority of 120,000. 
This time he had a majority of 10,668—a bate 50.5 per cent 
of the total 1,106,878 votes cast on June ist. Most people 
will also be glad of this. For if the president deserved victory 
because of respect for his person, and nostalgia for the good 
old days of nationalist purity, his opponent, Mr Tom 
O'Higgins, deserved a good show just because he is so very 
different. Of course he bears a name that is by itsdtf politically 


potent and emotive. But he is a representative of a new 
generation and a new Ireland. 

Mr O’Higgins is a mere 49, and be has been mildly out¬ 
spoken on the need for Ireland to get away from the sort of 
autarkic and linguistic nationalism that de Valera energetically 
fostered when he was in active politics, and has blessed from 
above since he withdrew to the presidency. The defeat of Mr 
O’Higgins was assured only by the votes of Ireland’s rural 
fastnesses. In the cities he won by thumping majorities. In 
many ways Mr O’Higgins seems very like Irelasd’s present 
ptime minister, Mr Lemass—with two vital differences. Mr 
Letnass’s government is in a dire eoooomic mess just now, 
and is thus, perhaps only for a while, very unpopular. And 
the party Mr Lemass heads was for forty years the party of 
de Valera. These two facts, and the result of the presidential 
dection, are not unconnected. After being saved by such a 
narrow squeak from elevation above politics (and victory nuist 
have seei^ entirely remote when his party decided to run a 
presidential candidate at all), Mr O’Hlggins now pmonifies 
for Itdand what it has needed for some years—a really credible 
parliamentary opposition. He might yet come to le^ it, tet>. 
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mOONBSlA 

Wait for Me 

A STUBBORN man, Ffcsulent Sukarno. By 
refusing, to dat^ to accept the peace 
agreement between bis country and Malay¬ 
sia, he is running a real risk to his own 
posidon. Within a few weeks Indonesia's 
** provisional people's consultative con¬ 
gress,” the highest more-or-less representa¬ 
tive body, is to meet. One of the things 
some at Iwc of its members want to do is 
to strip the president of his title of presi- 
dent-for-life; and the attack might not stop 
there. Now that it has at last become res¬ 
pectable in Indonesia to suggest that con- 
fronution was a bed mistake, President 
Sukarno can no longer count on the lip- 
service which his ideas used to evoke two or 
three months ago. 

What he maybe counts on is division 
among the politicians and the generals. 
Even in the high days of Sukarnoism there 
were many strands in Indonesian political 
thoi^ht. Not everyone loves Mr Adam 
Malik, the foreign minister, who negotiated 
the now delayed agreement with Malaysia. 
Not everyone thinks that confrontation was 
a mistake from the start. Not everyone 
trusts the British, who will still have their 
troops in Malaysia and Singapore. But Mr 
Malik would not have been authorised to 
wrap up an agreement with Malaysia in 
three days in Bangkok—and those Indo¬ 
nesian officers would not have gone flying 
to Kuala Lumpur with smiles all over ffieir 
faces—unless the new government had felt 
that the case for ending confrontation was 
a pretty powerful one. If President Sukarno’s 
aim is to keep confrontation going, he will 
imbably fail. But if his aim is to under¬ 
line his own indispensability, even as merely 
the man who has to counter-sign things, 
his twiddling of thumbs over the Bangkok 
agreement helps to make his point. 


VIETNAM 

No Worse, at Least 

M arshal ky is still there, but his offer 
to odd ten civilians to South Vietnam's 
jruling junta has not entirely bougtit the 
Buddhists off* The Buddhists are still out 
on the streets; the furthest they had gone 
by Thursday was Co decide (most df them, 
anyway) not to bum themselves as well. The 
Vietcong and die Amerkaos are still then, 
bodi daiin^ local victories, neither having 
moved an in& towards ending the war since 
last week, or the week before, or the week 
^befoie that. 


If that was the unexciting picture in 
South Vietnam this week, at least it might 
have been worse. Next week, on the evi¬ 
dence available so far, it well could be. 
Though the moderate Buddhist leader 
Thich Tam Chau appeared on Tuesday to 
have taken control in Saigon of the anti- 
government movement, he was still declar¬ 
ing that its objective was the resignation of 
Ky and of the head of state, Nguyen Van 
Thieu. This is something not envisaged 
in the negotiations, which he himself took 
|[^rt in, chat led to the nomination of civi¬ 
lians to the junta, and something that the 
two military leaders show no sign whatever 
of doing. So the chances of a new struggle 
remain open. 

But Marshal Ky may not be too alarmed. 
If the Buddhists have tried suicide without 
success, they are going to think twice before 
plunging into a campaign of violence which 
must logically be still bloodier. Not that 
concern for their followers’ lives is the mark 
of the Buddhist monk-politicians. 


PRICES AND INCOMES 

*Chaser in a Bread Van 

G ood horses should be run in big races. 

They should not be harnessed to lum¬ 
bering vehicles. Back in the very early days 
of Mr Aubrey Jones’s Prices and Incomes 
Board, it was asked to report on the price 
of bread, because Mr George Brown was 
afraid it was going up and thought that if 
it did*'his incomes policy would be en¬ 
dangered. The Jones board did its report, 
just nine months ago now. It was a good 
little example of the genre—a useful canter 
before the big race season. It suggested a 
six months* delay on the proposed penny 
rise for a standard loaf, and made some 
eminently sensible observations about the 
state of the contracting bread industry. The 
industry has subsequently gone on contract¬ 
ing, apparently rather faster. 

Since then the Jones board has run in 
some big events. The incomes policy too 
has been up against bigger threats than a 
penny on the loaf. But now here again is 
another instalment—the third—in what is 
becoming the Krial of Jones on Bread. 
It is ingenious, if optimistic. It talks some 
rather sound sense about tiie use of labour, 
and the organisation of shift work, in the 
industry. But given the basic prindpiles set 
out by the Jones board for thts and odier 
industriea, and ^ven a certain amount of 
competence, any management consultancy 
firm could have done this job. It really 
seems a very slight message to go above the 


board's portentous subscription: '*A ]1 dP 
which we humbly submit for your Majesty’s 
gracious consideration.” One rather doubts 
whether this message even rates ” Dear 
George .. . love, Aubrey.” There arc, after 
all, more important matters that the 
Government's most able advisory team 
could be asked to consider. Not to mention 
the seamen. 


PENAL ItEFORM 

Pay Up! 

N othing is more absurd than to put 
people in prison because they will not 
pay their debts or their fines. The common 
•result is to ensure that those who were 
unwilling to pay become unable to pay. In 
1964 (the last year for which full figures 
are available) 10,281 people were jailed in 
default of payment of a fine. In the county 
courts 234,115 orders were made commit¬ 
ting debtors to prison. In the event, only 
7,857 of these actually went to prison for 
failing to pay their debts—some indication 
of the number of people who clutter up the 
courts, and in the last resort the prisons, 
because of plain improvidence or obstinacy 
until the final moment of reckoning. Quite 
apart from the unnecessary fluster and non¬ 
sense that all this causes, these very short 
stay prisoners make life harder for the 
already overworked prison ^^ff. 

This ridiculous and wast^ul state of 
affairs could easily be corrected if it 
were possible to distrain upon the wages 
of a debtor or a person who has been fin^. 
It is already possible to attach jpart of the 
wages of a husband who is recalcitrant about 
paying maintenance to his wife. So why 
not for other sorts of debt, whether to a 
civil creditor or to the state in payment of 
a fine ? % a curious blow of fate, one 
entirely different new piece of legislation 
may bmg this desirable reform ahead of its 
time. The foreshadowed early warning bill 
for prices and incomes, or any eventual com¬ 
pulsory system of wage restraint, is open to 
one particularly effective form of attack 
from its opponents. For such a bill would 
obviouriy have to include some form of 
sanctions: the bill published in the last 
Parliament provided for fines of up to j|(^ 500 . 
Any trade unionist or employer who refused 
to pay up would, under the law as it stands, 
have to go to jail. No Labour minister likes 
being accused of planning to put trade 
unionists in jail. Now comes the prospect 
ctf Bn entirely desirable reform, intended for 
Quite other purposes, that would turn aside 
me accusation. Very convenient. 
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This score is made of paper 



Why not make the horn of paper too! 


Out of the question? Certainly not. Even 
as you read this, paper insulation is helping 
deep sea cables transmit power across the 
ocean beds while, in a different element, 
other papers inside satellites are orbiting 
our planet by the score. 

Alr^y there are papers that can be pro¬ 
cessed to conduct electric current or to 
shield against it. Already there are papers 
that can be converted to compare favour¬ 


ably to steel in hardoess or wool in soft¬ 
ness. And between them they aceouni for a 
remarkable range of projects and products. 
If the present uses of paper are so far- 
ranging, it follows that future applications 
should offer even greater scope. And since 
Tuliis Russell have been actually produc¬ 
ing pai^ for over 150 years they know 
something about the subject. As a result, 
their research deparimentls, omofig the 


most cificient and best equipped in their 
sphere, are the scene of inttehsive investiga¬ 
tions into further uses of this most accom¬ 
modating material. This is where you 
come in.Tullis Russell technologists would 
welcome any problem which you think 
paper might help to solve. And *atiy* is the 
operative word. After all, it*8 only as a 
result of sqch experimental studies that 
paper has come as far as it has. 



Tuliis Russell 


SHAPE THE FUTURE IN PAPER 


TuUis Russell St Co. Ltd., Auchmuty and Rothes Paper Mills, Markinch Fife Scotland * Murkinch 471 
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turkey 

Why Not Drop It ? 

T urkey's political tide is still running in 
favour of Mr Dcmirel’s Justice party, 
although Mr People’s 

party is algo tKrfdbtg ilt? 

Last Sunday^ elections, for a third'^. ike 
seats in the Senate were the first test of ^ 
political opuliion since the elections to w' 
national assembly last October swept ittt 
Justice party to power. Of the 52 seats con^ 
tested, 32 had been held by the Justice 
parly and eight by the PRP. The Justice 
party now holds 35 of these seats, the PRP 
13 , and each of the four smaller parties has 
won one. 

Since the Justice party already enjoyed a 
comfortable majority in the Senate, the re¬ 
sults bring no radical change. Now that the 
elections are out of the way, what matters is 
whether the politicians can concentrate their 
energies w governing rather than playing 
party politics. Seven months is not very 
long for a new government to shake down 
and carry through important reforms, 

Mr Demirel’s government has appeared to 
be more interested in party political advan¬ 
tage than in tackling the country's economic 
and social problems. In particular, it has 
introduced into parliament a new electoral 
law that abandons the “ remainder ” system. 
Since this system has helped the smaller 
parties, the opposition has naturally fought 
the law with every kind of obstructive 
and filibustering tactic. (Without the 
“remainder” system none of the four 
smaller parties would have won a seat in 
last Sunday’s elections.) 

While parliament has been virtually para¬ 
lysed. party warfare has grown even more 
bitter. The Justice party has tried hard 
to pin a pro-commiinfst label on the PRP. 
With more justification, it has itself been 
accused of encouraging and exploiting reli¬ 
gious reaction. The question is whether the 
younger, more progressive and more mode- 
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rate members of the party, including the 
prime minister himself, can control that 
section of the party which is ready to make 
use of religious reaction and hankers after 
the “ good old days ” of the Menderes 
regime. The most encouraging sign of the 
W^^ings are going inside the Justice party 
be the dropping of the controversial 
electoral.'., law., 1$ Mr Dcmirel big 

'C 0 Ough to uifo fitMn'ptjhka to’stai^^ 

' . ... 

ROMAN CATHOLICS 

Gening Control 

experts were appjointed by the Pope 
1 ^ two years ago to consider the question of 
hirA' control. Later this month their find- 
will go before a further commission of 
sixteen cardinals and bishops. The cardinals 
and bishops will then report to His Holi¬ 
ness. But even then it may be autumn 
before the Pope makes a statement. In prac¬ 
tice the P^ does not make official (and 
thus infallible) statements save where there 
is a consensus within the church. And it 
seems that the experts disagree. Some wish 
the church not to appear to change its doc¬ 
trine. Others believe that once the prin¬ 
ciple of family planning has been accepted 
by the church (which it has) the means em¬ 
ployed must be left to the consciences of 
the married couples themselves. So the 
most that the liberal Catholics now hope 
for from the Pope is an interim stateinent, 
approving of pills to stabilise the mepstruai 
cycle in women and so make the/^ rhythm 
method ” of birth control less wildly un¬ 
reliable. 

Of course this will be no help to unedu¬ 
cated people. But even liberal Roman 
Catholic apologists will say that such an 
interim statement is the best that can be 
hoped for. A definite statement made now 
would probably be more restrictive than one 
made later. It might also curb the present 
healthy arguments within the Catholic 
church. Meanwhile, English non-Catholics 
wait, with increasing impatience, for the 
Roman church to catch up with the Angli¬ 
cans, in accepting the facts about contracep¬ 
tion. And millions of Catholic women 
throughout the world wait, probably in 
ignorance, for their church to catch up with 
history. 

CONGO 

Give a Dog a Bad Name 

A HUNDRED years ago, out Victorian fore¬ 
fathers flocked to see men and womeii 
hanged in ptihlic. Palmerston, ^t ” moat 
English prime minister/* did not see fit to 
abolish this form d mass entertainment. 
Although public executions are mercifully 
rare in today’s world, the tehdei^ to revert 
to these horrid spectacles is still strong in 
countries tom by mr or violent zevolution* 
the motive being sometimes to slake a thirst 
for revenge, sometiiiies to serve a grim 
warning. On June 2 nd President Mobutu’s 


117? 

goveranieni in the Congo called a grear. 
crowd together to waSchwHiangin^ of foui 
politicians who bad Wm" summarily con* 
demned as consp^cprs -dn h plot to kill 
the president. It Wa4 ai aliyays, a sicken¬ 
ing episode; as Jthoic responsible 

deserved the reproaches’that they got. 

Those responsible for some of the com¬ 
ments that followed also deserve reproach, 
Mtf^’rcis like saYa^y were 

hcai!»ed up, in that “ifetf'Of Darkness” 
style that the unfortunate Conj^ evokes so 
easily, to create a strong suggestion riiat this 
WM fresh evidence of its people’s irredeem¬ 
able beastliness. Little notice was taken of 
the fact that this ugly event was an excep¬ 
tional one, whereas public hangings used to 
be recurring (and, says an eye-witness, 
eagerly attended) events in the Congo under 
Belgian rule. The idea that the Congolese 
in general are a habitually bloodthirsty lot 
arises, similarly, from a failure to notice that 
the violence done in the Congo in recent 
years was largely iitspired, provoked, or 
actually done by foreigners. 

Last week’s executions were one of the 
symptoms of the Mobutu government’s pre¬ 
sent mood of fearful suspicion about Belgian 
intentions. Even so, it .should be noted that 
the crowd that was summoned to watdi the 
hangings showed no relish ; that at least one 
local newspaper has dared to protest; and 
that the president has felt obliged to publish 
a defence of his action. In our generation, 
similar episodes in s good many countries 
in Europe, the; Americas and Asia have 
evoked more ofl^cM apd public bloodlust 
than the Congolese displayiul last week. 


Drinka Thirds Pints Less 
The National Association of Head 
Teachers has passed a resolution 
calling for the end of school milk. 
Unnecessary? Too much trouble? 
As it is, one in five children in 
England and Wales (one in eight in 
Scotland) does not take advantage 
of the subsidy. Surprisingly perhaps, 
school consumption accounts for 
only 3.5 per cent of all liquid milk 
sales. 

Milk subsidies rmn 

I- T 
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THE WORLD 



INTERNATIONAL 

REPORT 


UTS 


New paths 
for Nato ? 

FROM OUK SFECIAL CX»Rit£SFONI>ENT 


T he cocifrontatton between France and its loitr- 
tecn Nato in Brussefe on Tuesday and 
Wednesday has eo^ in a Fitndi tactioal retreat, 
much as did tlie confrontation bet^n the French 
and the Fxvi^ in the common market drisis last 
winter. But, as in the case of the common 
market's truce in ILuxemburg, it is hard to say 
how significant the retreat really is. And^ 
whereas the common market^s agreement to dis¬ 
agree concerned institutional theory, while the 
haggling on farm prices is highly practical, in 
Nato the ambiguity applies to the central problem 
itself. 

The fourteen have certainly managed to make, 
the French enter into discussion (“ negotiation ^ was mo'^flilidi 
fur the French tx> swallow) in the Nato council on ** the OMiqpmtiliMI 
of the French with Nato forces and command arraQgpbDiients.” The 
iTench had prevkmsly mid that there was no need to discuss these 
questions at the poUtical level, and that they should be left to 
the soldiers -the French chief of staff and Nato's sufireine cotOr 
imnder. General Lemnitzer—to settle between themaelfies. ^ 
so far as there were political questions these were a pur^y FlhodOi- 
German affair. The French tactic was clearly to isotete the G^- 
man govemment and to mobilise the internal oppondon in Bou 
to Herr £rhard and Herr Schroder; This has ftmed, and to tint 
extent the fourteen have^won an important point. I 

But beyond that, there is nothing but obacurity and cirtntiini’iig' 
dnagieemenit. Hie French have made the fourteen cut out any 
formal reference to French oo-t^ratson with Karo's command ** in 
an emergency.’' This has led the fourteen to reiterate less fonnaHy 
their view that they dunk co-operadon should apply in peace dr 
war or an emergency! As for obscurity, there is jdenty about die 
I ’rench modve for retreat. 

It is possible that, with general elections due next autumn or 
spring, the French govuroment does hot want to frighten the 
French voter, who mi^t well be frightened if the two French divi¬ 
sions were told to leave Germany and the impression spread that 
France was isolated. Gallup polls suggest that this possBiitity 
worries the ordinary Frenchnran more than appears on the surface. 

On the other hand, thbre is not mudi evidence that General 
de Gaulle wants a settlement. It was he who emphasised fxum the 
^rst that the French troc^ would remain in Gcrn^ny essendatty 
as occupying forces once bis government withdrew from Kato^a 
military cofonands, hti idea that wae bound to iidoriate the Ger¬ 
mans and make it hard for them to compranise. .And on Tuesday 
tlie French foreign'mfoiiter, M. CiMtim de MurriiUe, did nothing 
to encourage Canada and Denmark, which wanted to keep the 
political bo^ of the alliance, the Nato council, in Paris even after 



foe toBitafy' ifoa ifoi' i ifo i' lfov»:ywil'ritoycd to Benelux and Germany. 
Ifo said Ftoftoe waa wBEim.ip fakfoihc council in Patis, but wished 
•ity fuliwe host tpobnify 

fndtod, to dw dmfo not want to let the talks 

oo foe future of Ffittee> ffocto ih G dr^ oo indefinit^y^ 
foe aomiBer could sfol he a hoe one. There will be the nqpkia- 
riona on France’s relatfops with Nato, and the parallel 

FfanooGeman of the French forces In 

Germany. HwfeGaulle's visit to Russia at 
foy end of afoidi j^^ German opinion which- 

wky'kt jgafob Irnmniiaiifoif liter lihat, on |uly xst^ unless the 
Sbench foa^jp ihear suafo ifoidi, now seems hupw^sible, diey 
will udfodriMT im NatoV. »aitofoiids. Their exodkiiut air force 
in Gtotnany, deprived of Nato’s integrated ajr control aystam, will 
be gfounded. Everyone, in France as dsewfaere, cipeoit sei thi^: 
squadnms to be withdrawn. Finally, July, foe negodatkms 
on agriculture between foe six coliiaion market bounifies ait again 
due to come to a head (for at lemc the sixfo font in five yetfS). 
The .peraimists dius sec possible crises all aroufid foem. 

Yet, if unity k a source of strength, the fouram have proved 
to have more political muscle in the face of a foil efous than one 
migitt have expected. Many Nato countries have ipecial reasons 
for Ifodmg a oooilict with France vsei^ pakifSiil indeed. The 
Balkans nod Canadians, for insunoe, have large Ftench^^pealdng 
naileries. Denmark is anxious nor to Hoe its copybook in case 
h deddeij! to tty to get into the common market. And yet the 
fbdtt^n have managed to maiioeuvre with remarkable cohesion. 

Belgians in particular have been outspoken, and their willing- 
ness to accept Shape in Belgium seeded foe issue of the reloca- 
don of the r^itary commands (th^ ceoiral European headquarters 
will go to Benelux or Germany, foe Nato defence college to Rome, 
and tfe long comatose ditee^mctobcr military standing group 
hk Washington k to be abolished). The only real priiblm arose 
Over the Nato couBcil; the Danes and Canadians Wtoit k to stiy 
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in Parjs> liiOugh tbe majority think it should be sited near the 
snilitary comini^dfL The cdmproitiMe reached i$; that there is |i 
presumption that ^ihe Mato council ^lU go Uotth with the rest S 
nothing is agreed to the contrary with Fiiatice before the next 
meeting of the council, probably in BrusSeU again, in October. 

Though it is difficult in the heat and confusion of a conference 
to tell what its longer-term political effects may be, it is clear that 
this could be a turning point in more ways than ode. France may 
have, and probably has, isolated itself more than ever before from 
its allies. But the chan^ go further than that. The Germatis 
and British seem to have stiM tdgefher more closely than in wy 
previous Nato tlegociatio^ which is a potentially major new point. 
Another consequence of French policy could be to make the 
Ameficina more interested in Spain, if only to improve com- 
mnnictli^s with Italy, which will be cut off from most of Nato 
wIh^ t^ce The Spaniards already seem to hope that 

this them to put pressure on America to put pressure 

in the talks on the future of Gibrajur. llie j^nding 
of Fraiooe is also spurring overdue developments in 
itself, i^e major aUietl^ in the so-called McNamara qom- 
On.^nce plannings ixm already begun to discuss nuclear 
sd^ii^^ in t^ w^ Atlantic area. Blit, above all, 

the driin io |Nt up the growth Of new attitudes 

toward-Oaitierh'l^it^ . iy ' ■ 

On east^west relations, General de Gaulle’s fui^aipental dis- 
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agreement with the majority in Nato is the claim that the detente 
will be better served by indjMdual initiatives than 1^ » 
ordinated western approach. The other Nato couiUries ire qipte 
aware that they have to prove dtat Oo^rdination pays. Mr Stewart's 
suggestion of a Nato katement of principles ii good SuropOan 
behaviour, to which both eastern and western countries could sub¬ 
scribe, is an ingenious sign of the times. Its tactical purposes 
are obvious. It competes with the Danish proposal for an east- 
west conference on European security. It is a reminder of collec¬ 
tive purpose that also competes with General dc Gaulle's visit 
to Moscow. It is, not least, quite good for domestic British con¬ 
sumption. But it could even make a good deal of knse, if the 
approach is not made so modest that nobody notices it. 

The Stewart proposal seems to be aimed at getting a response 
from the smaller east European countries that want to have closer 
relations with the West; and if it does .so in initially limited ways 
—like culture, or freer trade and movement between countries— 
this could allow those who w'ant to respond to do so without 
raising toxic political issues. This is not necessarily as vague as 
it sounds. Perhaps the most interesting fact that has been noted 
in Brussels recently is that diplomats from certain east European 
oouOtries have been privately saying that they are not keen to 
see Nato or the common market break up. They regard them, 
they say, as useful institutions which may help, not hinder, the 
search for agreement in Europe. How times change. 
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SOUTH AFHICA 

New life 
for 

liberals 

FKOM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 



P iR the past three or four years the liberal 
tradition of South Africa's English- 
language universities has been slowly 
crumbling. The students, once in the fore¬ 
front of protest against apartheid and 
assaults on academic freedom, have been 
buckling under the weight of government 
threats and pressure from anxious parents. 
Their organisation^'the National Union of 
South African Students, has suffered the 
shock of having some of its leaders jailed 
for organising an underground sabotage 
movement, and others revealed as members 
of the I^Jtyied communist party. 

A tough minister of justice, 

Mr B. J. denounced the union as 

“ a dotestani^nd damnable organisation,” 
and warned to change its ways. Last 
month he foipwed this up by calling on it 
to disband and form a new students' organ¬ 
isation ” which will conform t«> the tradi¬ 
tional South African way of life." 


And, indeed, it was beginning to look 
as though the students' union might be on 
the way to conformity, as are so many 
groups and individuals in South Africa 
today. But then came Robert Kennedy. 
In four whirlwind days the junior senator 
from New York, champion of civil rights, 
has swept through South Africa challenging 
the basic assumptions of racialism in its 
very citadel. He has spoken mainly to 
students and addressed himself specifi^lly 
to youth. He has talked to them, in a 
language they understand, of Dante and 
Aristotle, Pericles, Goethe and Archimedes. 
It has been in the direct, intimate style 
which Mr Kennedy has perfected on the 
campuses of the United ^tes ^nd Latin 
America delivered with a niixeure of politi¬ 
cal professionalism and evangelical sincerity. 

The message itself has been simple and 
appealing: the world is full of imperfec¬ 
tions—starvation, illiteracy, backwardness 


and, above all, religious and racial bigotry— 
and it is up to the young to make a start 
on improving it. He has urged them to 
cast aside the outworn assumptions of their 
elders and not to be ashamed of idealism. 

For the students all this has come as a 
tonic. After years of academic isolation 
and intellectual starvation they have 
responded with wild enthusiasm. Crowds 
of between 15,000 and 20,000 have mobbed 
him. trampling each other to touch him and 
wrenching off his cufflinks for souvenirs. 
It is years since anyone in South Africa has 
drawn such crowds. Even aV Stellenbosch 
university, birthplace of the Nationalist 
party and the alma mater of every National¬ 
ist prime minister, he received a welcome of 
unexpected enthusiasm from more than 
2,000 students. The students’ union itself 
is suddenly revitalised. So are all the other 
dispirited liberal groups in South Africa. 
Mr .\lan Paton said after meeting Senator 
Kennedy in Durban on Tuesday night: 

His visit is the best thing that has hap¬ 
pened in South Africa for years.” 

The government greeted the visit with 
another cry of rage against the students' 
union—which issued th^ invitation—and an 
astonishing display of petulance. First it 
issued a banning order jtgainst the union 
president, Mr Ian Robertson ; then it pro¬ 
hibited the entry into South Africa of anv 
foreign journalist while the tour w»as on; 
and finally it announced that all members 
of the government would ignore the 
senator. 

Senator Kennedy did not seem put out 
by d^ia^ Casually he paid a visit to Mr 
Robertson, who, under the terms of his 
banning order, may not .be in the company 
of more than one other person. He look 
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What made 
McVitie & Price 
wrap them in 
‘Propafllm’ C? 


‘Propafilm’ C is important to 
McVitie A Price who are manufacturers 
of quality biscuits. Why? 

Keeps prodoct criqi and freak 

McVitie A Price, like all food 
manufacturers, know that customers 
demand freshness and no other 
transparent wrapping can give 
biscuits longer shelf-life. 

Enhances package appeal. 

Tropaiilm' C will not shrink or 
wrinkle with changes in temperature 


or humidity. It will not embrittle in 
the severest winter conditions. 
Lowers coats. 

McVitie A Price chose •Propafilm’ C 
because it ^ve as good protection 
as conventional films—at a 
lower cost. When introduced two 
years ago ‘Propafilm’ C cut McVitie 
A Pricers costs for high barrier 
film by 

And yon? 

What applies to biscuits is equally 


true of many other baked goods, 
groceries and tobacco. If yon 
want the best protection for your 
products and the brightest look on 
your customers* shelves, ICl are 
ready to advise you. 


Phase write to or telephone: 
‘Propafilm* Sales Department, 

Tel. Welv^a Garden City 23400. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


‘Propafibn’from the leaders in plastics 
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« helio^ter to see Chief Albert 
LudiuUj the bioified Nobel peace prize¬ 
winner and fmner leader of the now pro¬ 
scribed African National Congrej^. He flew 
over Rbbben Island> where some 3^000 
political prisoners are being held—several 
tor life. He called on the Anglican Bishop 
of Kimberley;^ whom the government 
recently bann^ from entering an African 
reserve. *'Vm meeting some inarvelloui 
people/’ said Mr Kennedy, but they all 
seem to be in trouble.” 

Yet he carefully avoided open provocation 
and would not be drawn into any specific 
attack on the South African government. 
With great dexterity he made his points 
without creating an embarrassing situation 
for the Amttkam Administration or its 
embas^ in* Pretoria. He hardly exposed 
himself at all to criticism, and so kit Dr 
Verwoeid’s men watching the performaince 
with a curious mixture of bemusement, 
incomprelieosioD and embarrassment. In 
political terms thev remain tottlly un¬ 
affected. But for liberal groups in South 
Africa Ida visit has meant an important new 
kaie of life. 


QUEBEC 

Blue Sunday 

C anada’s hopes o£ unity have again been 
douded over by the unforeseen results 
of last Sunday’s provincial election in 
Quebec. On the eve of the centennial year 
that is to be marked by the- Montreal inter¬ 
national exposition, the French Canadian 
electorate seems to have managed to vent 
its dislike both of confederation and of the 
twentieth century. For six years, Mr Jean 
Lesage’s Liberal government had been haul¬ 
ing v^ebec out of the past, strugriing to 
bimg it abreast of modem Canamu Qn 
Sunday, 47 per cent of those who voted 
approved ^e Lesage **quiet revolution”; 
but this did not save its architects from 
suffering; a defeat at the hands of the die¬ 
hard bums whose instinct is to pull the 
province back into antique isolation. 

Quebec as a whole, and its urban 
Montreal reghm in particular, can hardly be 
pulled right badk to the condition in which 
Maurice Dupkssis kept it up to his death 
in 1959. The fifteen-year reign of the auto¬ 
cratic Chef was a stifling period for taknted 
and liberal-minded Fre^ Canadians; they 
kft Quebec in droves, to escape die grip 
of the corrupt Union Nationde machine 
and of its allies among the more backward¬ 
locking of the province’s priests and 
tycoons. After i960 they flocked back, to 
work with and for Mr Lesage. who had 
himself kft Ottawa, and the federal cabinet, 
in 1958 in order to give the Quebec Liberals 
new leadership. All that has been achieved 
in these six ykrs cannot be wiped out by a 
Union Nationde return to power. But the 
setback is douUy severe. The Lesage 
government’s pro^amme of long overdue 
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reforms is interrupted, and may in some 
respects be actually reversed; and the 
Qudb^eds are revealed as clinging to the 
ol<^ays with unexpected tenacity. 

Liberals’ discomfiture may be pa^ 
mtt|bm;ed to over-confideoc^ god partly to 
the recent wave of industrial disputes and 
strikes, accompanied in some cases by 
vkdence. Strirag dockers have paralysed 
the Montreal and Quebec Qty waterfronts 
for several we^ and a walk-out by provin¬ 
cial policemen was narrowly averted only a 
few days before the election. In the main, 
however, Sunday’s vote was an ironic ver¬ 
sion ef Mr Mao Tse-tung’s thmis about the 
Overwhelming of dties oy the countryside. 
Rural Quebec used to get a good many 
skilfuUy directed little hand-outs from 
piuplmsis; at counted on him to keep tagoi 
Ibw, and m bold t^ck the ieriii^e roug^ 
who wailted ktron^ trade unions and n 
kss strong clerical grip on education. The 
Lesage government’s drive to develop 
industry has left the rural peopk feeling 
neglect^ ; and their priests, many of whom 
equate kkism with socialism, vve been 
outraged by its plans to m^ify the present 
^fessiond structure of education. 

But the Union NaUondo's electoral suc¬ 
cess, as dramaitk as the one t^t o^nally 
carrka Dupkssis himself to power in 1944, 
also owed mudi to the skill with which its 
present kadcr, Mr Dankl Johnson, had 
exploited French Canadian separatist feel¬ 
ing. Mr Johnson may share a name with 
the president of the United States, but he 
is as wholly French Canadian as his party; 
and he has contrived to depict Mr Lesage 
as ah accomplice of an alien government in 
Ottawa, to a <kgree that must astonish those 
English-speaking Canadians who had come 
to regard the Quebec premier as insatiable 
in his demands for greater autonomy. 


FEOM OUR BONN OORRBSPONDBNT 

T he Social Democrats have breathed 
some life at last into the sterile national 
debate about what the Germans call, in one 
twenty-five letter word, Wiedervereinigungs^ 
poUtik. Policy for reunification has 
discussed so eimustively, so fruitlessly, and 
for so long that it has become somethi^of 
a bore even to impecpiUe patriots. The 
Frankfurter AUjgemeine Zeitung advised 
west Gennan pditiews this week to make 
fewer apeedies and give fewer interviews if 
they want to keep the, public’s attention. 
But now there is a prospect of teein| some 
modest action in pan j^ymeut for Invk^ 
had to suffer all those hi|Miying words. 
Unless there is a last-minute Mseh, two^ 
public cmifrontations between repremta-^ 
tives of the west German Sodal Democrat 
party and the east German Socialist Unity 
party are to take place next month ; the first 
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Mr Lesage had frankly denounced the 
new parties that were campaigning on 
demands for either complete separation 
from Canada, or the trantformation of 
Quebec into an associated state.” He 
asked for a mandate for his policy of con¬ 
tinuing to enlarge the province’s authority 
in fised and other matters, but within the 
fnNUewqrk of confederation. His most 
prwmn^t colleague, Mr Ren6 Ldvesque, 
who was earlier inclined to favour the 
assodated-sute concept, now stayed in line. 
In contrast, Mr Johnson wooed the separa¬ 
tists with some nicely ambiguous gestures. 
In the event, although the separatist 
parties won no seats, the left-wing one, 
the Rassemhlement pour lindependance 
Nationale (RIN), made damaging inroads 
ffitov. the potential Liberal vote in some 
i^ban areas, while the right-wing Rallie- 
■mont National does not appear to have 
noticeably cramped the style of Mr 
Johnson’s triumph in rural Quebec. 

Although the lowering ci the voting age 
to 18 was expected to help the Mparatist 
parties, the RIN got only 5.5 per cent of 
the votes cast,, tlae EaBimdpt only 3.2 per 
cent Quebec hat not voted for Separatism. 
But it has saddled itself with a i^incial 
government that is likely to restore, as far 
as is now possible, the isolatiooist mood 
that Dupkssis fostered. A Johnson Mvern- 
ment may not actually do as much open 
wrangling with Ottawa as the Lesage 
government did; the hleus* instinct is to 
turn their backs on the federal capital, 
rather than argue with it. On the surface, 
therefore, Mr Lester Pearson may seem to 
be having less trouble with Quebec. But 
any such surface calm could be sadly mis¬ 
leading. The Union Nationale*s victory 
represents a sharp reaction against both 
modernity and Canadian unity. 


at Karl-Marx-Stadt on July 14th and the 
second at Hanover on July 21st. 

The nearer the joust, which is to be 
shown on television, die greater the excite¬ 
ment. The Social Democrats’ three cham¬ 
pions—^Willy Brandt, their chairman, and 
the two vice-chairmen, Herbert Wehner 
and Fritz Erkr—were re-elected with 
demonstratively larg^ majorities at the 
annual party conference in Dortmund last 
week. At, the same conference the mini¬ 
mum price to be ^aid for reunifica¬ 
tion was realistically anticipated by the 
party’s specialist on defence and one of 
its most fonceful thinkers and speakers, 
Hrimut Sdnnidt of Hamburg. Reunifica- 
tid^jBerr Sdmw iplruinde^ the delegates, 
dftiidd not be handed 10 Germany in one 
piece dtt'a platter. It would have to be 
earned stage by stage in face of the sus- 
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Politicians off their soap-box 
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SHOE COMPORT-WITH SHELL 


The shoes in our picture are specially designed to give maximum comfort 
while driving. They are the result of the combined efforts of Shell and Bally 
of Switzerland, the vyorld-famous shoemakers. Their special soles reach 
right up the heal for non-slip safety, and are made from a conspound of 
Cariflex-the synthetic rubber produced by Shall. 

The rangeofCariflex rubbers (I R, SBR, BR) is continually being,developed 
by Shell to cater for new iiKlustries, new products, new technological de> 
mands. The same practice is carried out right through the wholevast range 
of Sheli chemicals. From plastics to agricultural chemicals, from rubbers 
to synthetic resins, from solvents to detergents, Sheli chemicals are in the 
forefront, all found the world. Use chemicais? Why not contact the Shell 
company hi your country? . . 
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lYavel time... is festival time! 


ACkokteriO 
Qiooie your duniiiel, nd chaiwe 
it at wiU; turn the aetootor toyour 

individiud eer-phonet (provided in e 
aeakd idestlc beg by your hosteu 
for $2.50, about £1» in conformity 
widi lATA regiilatioiie). 

Edioy Coloiv Fite ott the 
Eate»WMa Scraan 
For your pteuta, Air France pro- 
•ente colour fite on the new high- 
himinoeity panoramic acreen, uaing the **lntiight Motion 
Pictuiaa Inc.*' ayatam. One Boeing is also fitted experi¬ 
mentally with the French **SECAM** TV system, giving 
matchte true-to-Iifia colour. 



Starao Cteails, Jnsg, etc. 
Two channels carry symphony 
and diamber music, in stereophonic 
sound. Other hi-fi channels carry the 
best in jazz, pops, light music and 
folk mte from eicry land. 

Edioy your finaat fUght yet 
by Air Fteea BoAg 

Whether to North or South Amer¬ 
ica, Africa or Asia, superb French 
cuisine, the charm of your hostess and the tasteful comfort 
of your cabin will mte your journey on the world's 
largest network a real **Festival in the Sky**. 


Am cxrlwiw/MfMv Mr "Fetiival in lAr Sky": choo$e your/Um aom d traek Im oUktr Engtirh or Ftonch. 


h 



service 


JIIR I^RlbNCE 

THB WORLD'S LARGEST A1 ft NETWORK 
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Onfy the Atlantic and very little mone^^^^ 
stands between you and the U.S.A. 


t»/xixr /vrvf 


And whafs that, between friends? 


What, indeed? 

If you've been thinking of taking that 
big step—-a trip to the U.S.A.—you’ll 
find it’s not such a momentous step to 
take any more. Yet it’s still as delightful 
as ever. 

Fares are at their lowest. Just £107.3s. 
now buys our 14-21 day rpund^trip Jet 
Economy Excursion tiek^ Umdon- 
New York. From Paris, £118.Ss. Froiri 
Frankfurt, £I28.12s. Rome, £l46.2s. 

Our Jets are the only ones that fly 
straight through froin Europe to 16 
U.S.A. cities, coast to coast. And this 
season we have as many as 130 Jets to the 
U.S.A. every wedCy Travelling couldn’t 
be easier. / 

While you’re in the States, we have 


bargains for you—everywhere. On hotels. 
Sightseeing. Domestic travel. 

On your way, superb service. The cui¬ 
sine’s by Maxim's of Paris. On most 
flights from London, Paris, Rome and 
Frankfurt you’ll enjoy pur Theatre-in- 
tbe-Air—a hit film, and nine great shows 
for listening (additional charge)/ 

And you’ll fly with the good feeling 
that comes from knowing you’ve chosen 
the very best there is. 

Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or 
call us. 

World’s RMflt iiqMrionotd oirtiM 

Pifst on the AcIttUlc Pterin 

l^itnLOkinAnisrtos WlodM 
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picion or indifference of Germany's neigh¬ 
bours. It would not be achieved by main¬ 
taining pretensions to an active nuclear role, 
or to the former German territories cast of 
the rivers Oder and Neisse. 

Herr Schmidt's sober assessment of the 
prospects has been reinforced by Herr Erich 
Mende at this week’s conference in Nurem¬ 
berg of the Free Democrats. As the chair¬ 
man of the party (he is simultaneously vice- 
chancellor and minister for all-German 
questions in Herr Erhard’s coalition govern¬ 
ment) Herr Mende disputed the value of 
the Hallstein doctrine (the decision not to 
have diplomatic relations with any country, 
except Russia, that recognises east Ger¬ 
many) and deprecated any ambition for 
Germany to become a nuclear share¬ 
holder.” Such rejections of long-standing 
shibboleths and presumptions are new from 
the lips of prominent politicians. 

For sundry reasons these developments 
are disquieting many conservatives. Active 
Christian Democrats arc put out by the 
party’s and the government’s comparative 
lack of initiative in trying to reduce the ten¬ 
sions that perpetuate partition ; the more so 
since the voters of North Rhine-Westphalia 
will be going to the polls on July loth to 
elect a new state parliament. Some Christian 
Democrats are alarmed by the Social Demo- 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

No peace yet 

Santo Domingo 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T he Dominican Republic looks like being 
back at square one. As soon as the 
election on June ist showed that Dr Joaquin 
Balaguer had surprisingly reversed Sr Juan 
Bosch’s landslide presidential victory of 
1962, the army was out in the streets. 
Some of Sr Bosch’s leading supporters were 
imprisoned; others went into hiding. 
Machine guns were set up at the big sugar 
mill at Haina, where a heavy Bosch vote 
had been foreseen, and where some oi the 
ballot boxes reportedly disappeared. Gun 
sites were set up at other town centres. 
Troops guarded cemeteries after some dis¬ 
carded Bosch votes were found at the 
cemetery gate in the town of Bonao. And 
on June 4th, two body guards of Sr Hector 
Aristy—a leader of the rebellion that 
brought in American military intervention 
14 months ago—'Were killed by soldiers 
from the San Isidro air force base in a fight 
at Sr Aristy’s house. 

Yet Dr Balaguer won by what would 
seem a comfortable majority, taking 754)409 
votes against Si Bosch’s 5 i 7 ) 7 fi 4 * The poll 
ms 2^ per cent higher than it was in 1962 
and virtually all these extra votes went to 
Dr BalagOer. Provinces that Sr Bosch won 
^ a huge majority in 1962 went over to 
Dr Balagi^er, sometimes whh an even 
gieater: ,i;n2^^^ after the 


crats’ readiness to run the risks of debating 
in public with the east German Com¬ 
munists, They see in this projected dialec¬ 
tical encounter a Moscow-forged link with 
General dc Gaulle's embarrassment of 
Nato, the general’s visit to Russia later this 
month, and the proposals for a European 
security conference that Mr Gromyko is ex¬ 
pected to renew in the autumn. The east 
Germans, they suspect, have been directed 
to penetrate ” the Social Democrats. 

Should that be so, the Communists ate 
setting about it strangely. The official east 
German newspaper, Neues Deutschland, 
scolded Herr Schmidt for having preached 
at Dortmund a ” policy of revenge, not of 
neighbourliness.” It accused Herr Brandt 
and Herr Erler of wanting to deepen 
partition through their suggestion of 
forming an all-party German council for 
reunification. 

And it savaged Herr Herbert Wchner as a 
communist apostate obsessed by a desire to 
prevent understanding between Communists 
and Social Democrats. Nobody expects 
next month’s exchange to bring the 
promoters any closer together. Yet in a 
way it will bring closer the German people 
who will be watching and listening together 
on both sides of the wall and the barbed 
wire. 



Honesty so jar: sudnimg a tot^s finger 


election, President Johns^' cabled te the 
provisional president, Sr Hector Garda 
Glodoy, congratulating him for ’’ bringing 
the Dominican people from the turbulence 
of a civil war to the ppace of a free 
election.” This sentiment was echoed by an 
observer mission from the Organisation of 
American States which declared itsdf 
” unanimous in affirming thd p»^t 
correctness of the auffiorides’ 

Mot aQ Doini^Aw ibh 

■iMmcf. tM' proiSbtiiig' 'CMoids 

of ne^ and mulatto youths mUlid 


in downtown Santo Doim^o. And some 
hanky-panky there ccminly was* For 
instance, a number of exiled right-wing 
Cuban i^tidans came to Santo Domingo 
from Miami during the campaign, among 
them Sr Santiago Rey, Batista's minister ^ 
government, who has; the reputaticri w 
bang a master of electoral fiddlm^ Three 
days before the election,; Sr Ikiey was 
ordered to be darted.;for mteifcrini in 
political affairs. He was at the airport vmqn 
Dr Balaguer’s vice-presidential candidijm 
arrived carrying an otder from Presidenl 
Garcia Godoy cancelling the deportation. 

In many rural areas, soldiers and police¬ 
men entered and remained m the poUing 
booth^ despite the electoral law prohibit¬ 
ing this. Some of them made off with the 
ballots without counting them publicly. Sr 
Bosch’s Dominican Revolutionary party 
(PRD) has announced that it is going to file 
detailed charges of fraud. But there was a 
consensus in the Bosch camp that this pro¬ 
test was mainly designed to buy time and 
so reduce the pressure for a popular 
uprising in the Santo Domingo slums. 

A resumption of violence is clearly feared 
by responsible leaders on both sides; the 
restraining factor is still the 8,500-man 
inter-American peace force, composed 
largely of United States paratroops. On 
June 6th, Mr Lincoln Gordon, the asshunt 
secretary of state in charge of inter- 
American affairs, suggested that it was a 
“matter of weeks” before these troops 
could begin to be withdrawn. But the day 
before, Dr Balaguer himself had sounded 
much less keen on a speedy withdrawal. 

The dismal fact is that the Dominican 
Republic’s basic troubles have not changed 
at all in the last 14 months. The San 
Isidro air force base, with its jet fighters 
and its tank and infantry units, is as 
menacing as ever. Tlic economy is in a 
shambles, with foreign companies pulling 
out and with the nationalised sugar industry 
threatening to become the same disastrous 
burden as ^ivia’s nationalised tin in 4 u 5 try 
has become. In order to build this huge 
white elephant of a sugar production com¬ 
plex, Trujillo uprooted the peasants who 
flocked jobless jnto the towns. The popu¬ 
lation of Santo Domingo doubled between 
1950 gnd 1960. And for most of these 
peasant-born slumdwellers there is still no 
work, or not enough worir. 

Although Rafael TrujiUo has been dead 
five years and Juan Bosch has lost the 
election, it seems that the figures of both 
men will haunt the couotir for many years 
to come. The Trujillo regime was like a 
big-time crime synfficate; its violence and 
looting were strictly regulated and it main¬ 
tained an outward appearance of order. 
Now the controls ana the appearance of 
order have vanished—but nviny of the 
dictator’s former followers "tepndn In 
positions of pc^r. And Sr Bosch letnriied 
frcHri Ar OMhitet-ccntury of odle to stir 
idimuStpie wiffi talk eff 

St Bosch Im mwsp mm 
coticmte jn hts 
'.pei^ormibc^ ’.He put 
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an intaae mi aaM cooaovony owr 
be iswe of "comminiam.** Thia kme 
wu nwed again and again during dB oaqi-' 
|M%n just ended by Or Balagian «nd Iby 
die soMien and dw parbh prima oho oatn- 
paigned for Um in die oounttyiUk But 
one of Or Bnacb’a nnfor talm B for 
adfringm fodigBatiaB; dtia liaa taudened 
mtUtaiy fedUng agakiat Un to die point 
wbeie dM ■enoiala oomider him incderaUe. 

Sr Bbaeh braudht the urban poor into 
poi^, iuid iiodimg will now get them out 
again. To cahn hit feUowen he hat been 
taHdng of ataying on in the country and 
leotguiiaing wi party to can^ out “con- 
atructive> Bonnal political activity sudi as 
never was hnovaa in Santo Domingo.** But 
thh resolve may not stand op. Hit house 
was attached earlier this year, and his son 
gravely wounded. Is Sr Bilaguer, once 
Tnijim’s ** respectable " front man, strong 
cnouf^ to prevent another todi attack 
ripping open the " peace of free election ”? 


ITALY 

Rome expects 

FROM OUR ItOMB OQVtBBSFONDENT 

S OME five mfilktti Italians, just under a 
tenth of the population, be voting 
on June X2di to renew dieir urban or pr^ 
vin^ councils. In many towns there is 
a centre-left fonts but the pattern of local 
elections it diaoiB^g now that the Nenni 
Sodalists (who are on the point of uniting 
with the Social Democrats) have broken 
ntufy idl dieir local idliances with the Com¬ 
munists. Bight large towns will take fMrt 
in the voting on Sunday but the major test 
will be in Rome. 

Here the eentre-left majority b not 
thought to be in danger, but the Commun- 
bts may possibly outstrip the Christian 
Deonocrats and become the biggest single 
party on the council. In the 1964 local 
dons the Communists (with 368,060 votes) 
and the Christian Democrats (with 387,000 
votes) were running nedt and neck in Roihe; 
each had nineteen membm on the Council. 
With no national issue ovenhadowing the 
contest, the vodng this time should be a 
straightforward comment on what Romans 
think (or expect) of their councillors. 

^ The record of the outgomE administra¬ 
tion, if not brilliant, is certainly good com¬ 
pared to that of some of the earlier post¬ 
war juntas in which there were less chal¬ 
lenges to Christian Democrat Influence than 
there are now. There have been fewer scan¬ 
dals and more public works. The ciw*s 
development plan is being slowly carried 
oi^t/.^^^everal subways have been built to 
traffic congestion and none of the 

J w^ads has (as yet) tumbled into pot- 
^ tile notorit^ Via Oliinpica, 
in i960 and now one of the most 
WUiiious tfaofouglifiues k Roma. 


wmmwnoHJOL wswoscr 

S%Bbr Fetrood, the oumoing Christian 
Deniocnu; nu^, clakit mat 1,787 new 
MiDOt**roofns have been kiSt and another 
thousand ate under construction. Tlib b 
only la thousand short of present needs but 
bill hardly take care of the future, ahice the 
presdnt growth rate among school dtikben 
demands 300 new school rooms a year. What 
the mayor's luxuriously produced and iUus- 
strated publicity pamphlet fails to point out 
18 that wheieas some city schOob provide 
afternoon recreation and a free hmeh, others 
do not. Luck, or influence, appejw to dedde 
wlndi type of school a child b sent to and 
many a slum child who has failed to pass 
his exams has found himself transferred to 
a school where he gets neither hb lunch nor 
a playgmund. Anotiier eccentricity of school 
in Rome divides the city for educa¬ 
tional purposes without any thought for 
traffic problems. Many parents in Trasteverc 
—one of the oldest and most crowded parts 
of the town-—have stopped sending their 
children to school because no arrangements 
have been made to help them cross a par- 
ticulatfr dangerous mam road. 

^ Traffic congestion is Rome's most 
obvuous problem. The old city, witb its 
narrow streets, simply will not take the 
growing flood of private cars. The univer¬ 
sity, hospitals, ministries, and industrial 
areas are all so placed that business cannot 
hz carried on without crossing the “his¬ 
toric” centre. There arc brilliant paper 
plans to stop the chaos but the political 
courage to carry them out b bching. Anew 
ring road b beic^ built, but so far every 
attempt to dbdpliiie traffic in the centre has 
collap^ at the first contact with vested 
interests. 

Another problem is the unplanned growth 
of the city's new residential areas. There 
are miles and miles of blocks of flats, built 
witii die most impudent disregard for the 
town planning regubtions. Tht maximum 
profit Jfor the site has been the builders’ 
only criterion. No parks, no gardens, no 
trees, no space of any sort for children to 
pby or old people to sit. The new roads 
are so narrow that, witib cars parked on 
either side, vehicles coming in opposite 
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dbectiofis eaosiot pass. The hvm done to 
kb bettttifui city b irreparable, but theie 
b a faint hope that in future speculation will 
be checked. A modd tesldential area for 
the middle income groups b .being pbaned 
it Spioaceto; and, acoonkig to the out¬ 
going mayor, Rome b the first dty to apply 
die unpopd^ Law 167, whidi autimiMs 
town councib to appeo^te building sites. 

Beyond the new residential quarters are 
^ outer borgaUf makly popukted by poor 
immigranta from the soum. Although here 
and there reties of the old shanty towns stiU 
exist, the borgate have been lamy rebuilt. 
Whin they lack are services tike schools, 
public transport, suflkient water, paved 
sheets and so on. Shortage of funds b the 
city’s excuse for ah these shoitccaximgs. 
Most large lulbn towns are hopelessly in 
debt for the simple reason that local taxes 
were not planned to provide for the socbl 
needs of a modem town, let alone the needs 
of a dty which has to cope with a constant 
influx of poor immigrants. 

Rome’s financial troubles are worse than 
most because so much valuable ecclesiastical 
property b exempted from rates. But there 
are problems wluch could be solved with¬ 
out much spending. Admkibtrative decen¬ 
tralisation and the cutting of much unneces¬ 
sary bureaucratic red tape are the most 
obvious. Rome, with 2,500,000 citizens, has 
only one town hall and one central registra¬ 
tion office. The innumerable documents 
that every citizen must constantly procure 
require hours, sometimes weeks and months, 
of frustrated queuing in one office after 
another. The only short cut is by bribery. 

Though all but strangled by munidpal 
red tape, the Roman dtizen is not taken care 
of by his town. Children and the aged 
seem to lie outside the area covered by the 
wealthy and very powerful insurance cor¬ 
porations which provide the--only officbl 
welfare services in the country. Not only 
in the borgate, but even in the slums at 
the centre there are scores of children Idt 
entirely to their own devices. The parents 
are either at woik or, less fcrtunatdy, in 
prison. I'he children roam the streets, too 
ill-dressed or illi-fed to go to sdiool. C^di- 
dons whidi Signor Dold has described in 
western Sicily can be found in the ^rt of 
old Rcme—dirty streets, houses without 
windows, overcrowding, violence and vice. 
Althci^ the Sodalists are in the govern¬ 
ment in the dty (and in the state) the only 
relief for poverty in Italy comes from private 
charity. Without the help of the religious 
orders—in some case^ the heroic devotion 
of individual priests and nuns—there would 
be no help at alL 

Petty thbviug and violence in the slums, 
unemployment in the horgate, fascist btilly- 
ing in the university, are all margitud a^cts 
of life in Rome, ostensibly is a dty 
of setf-respecting white-collar workers. But 
they are not so marginal as to leave no mark 
on the voting pattern of recent dty elections. 
At the last contest the Catholica still ltd 
the Communists by a fraction. They were 
follcwed, not by the Socblbes (as In the 
national elections) Imt by the laadsts; 
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nmdi M rdadvd^ 

aew vnbbM^j^^iw' p«^flintailiene— 

dme. In tlii* nountry by 
ft versatile sobitloii poly- , 

inerIntfaAn'pibit at <}nmgeinoiidi la S yo t te wl.-. 
Improved wear reidsbuioe in tyres 4%; 

of the numerous Important advaaoiils offer^ ’' 
by ISR’s Intene. Mai^ industries me attracted 
by Intcne’s puiityt ediers by its iesilience, or 
its almost total la^-af^Mbcient eelbur, or its 
superior low mm|«^ia« tfh«»etieid|d^ 
Intene' is just one tltc range oST rut*’ 
produced by ISR—'Europe’s foremost fa^ 
(lucer of synthetic rubber. 

Intene and yon 

intwnm piays mi important part in pour ooorydey life, 
Theae are fu»t eome of the things made from U: 

All-rubber footwear; Buckets; Crash pads; Draufrht 
excluders; JDeior sealing strips; Electrical mouldings and 
littinga; Fenders; Handlebar grips; Handles; Hospital 
equipment; Micro-cellular soling; Motor Car com- 
pononts; Mudguards; OHicc equipment; Packaging 
materials; RaB pads; Refrigerator components; Rein¬ 
forced polystyrene; Rollers; Roller-skate wheels; Seals; 
Sealing strip: Sealing compounds; Sink • ini^ts; Sink 
tidies; Sponge sheeiiug; Sponges; Sponge sol ink; Sports 
goods; Sports shoes; Surgical goods; Suspension units; 
Tap nozzles; 'I'rannluceni noling: Tyres; Vacuum cleaner 
ctimponenin; Washers; Washing machine components; 
Windscreen sealing strip. 
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RUSSIA 

Reform at the Kosino 
factory 

BY IOSIF lOFFB 

Mr loffi is the chief ecwtomist of the Kosino factory 
Moscow. This is one of the 4j industrial enterprises in Russia 
that have been working, since January ist, under the new system 
Russia is experimenting with; another i8o were added to the list in 
May. His article is followed by The Economist’s comments. 

O URS is a medium-size factory5 empl<^ing 1,700 people. Our 
line of manufacture is knitted wear tor men, women and 
children—some four million articles a year. Ri^t up to the 
{present year our factory used to get a most detailed plan of opera¬ 
tion from the superior economic body (recently the Knitted Goods 
Department of the Moscow Economic Council). Every phase of 
activity of the factory was subject to rigid—^the most rigid- 
control. There were three output indices in terms of value afonc: 
gross output, commodi^ output, and retail price value. In 
physical terms the detailing was even more painstaking; the plan 
provided not only fm the basic types of products, but even for 
many of the subdivisions within each of these types. We were told 
also how many pieces of goods we were to manufacture from pure 
wool and from every combination of wool and man-made fibres. 

The plan for labour came under similar close regulation. Direc¬ 
tions were given for every 3-month period as to the number of 
workers to be employed in each category, and the total payroll 
and average wage for each category. We got equally detailed 
prescriptions for production costs, profits and profitability. On 
top of it all, the factory received from above a most scrupulously 
detailed estimate of incomes and expenditures, which the managers 
of the factory were forbidden to change. The superior bodies kept 
revising the plan indicators all the year round, once every two weeks 
on the average. Since, while changing one indicator, they neglected 
to revise the others, the resulting confusion can only be imagined. 

1 might cite two facts to substantiate my case. In calculating 
profitability, the value of the basic production assets (buildings, 
structures, equipment) used by the factory is an essential factor. 
But the plan indices were made without these assets being taken 
into account at all, as if we had received them as a gift. This 
situation, naturally, produced no incentive for us to raise the 
productivity of the eqpij^eint to produce the highest possible value 
per rouble of our assets. Then there is the fact that our output 
is directly related to the market, to consumer demand. In the 
plan, however, we were ordered simply to produce this or that, 
the directions being totally unrelated to actual market demand. 

Material incentives took two basic forms. First, there were 
individual rewards for good work. The flaw in this form 
of incentive was that it made a man interested in his own success, 
rather than in a good showing for the factory as a whole. Second, 
there was the so-called fund of the enterprise.** This fund was 
replenished only If the factory had fulfilled its plan on every index, 
without exception. Its effect was small because its absolute size 
was small; it could not exceed 5.5 per cent of the wage fund. 


The new system 

So from January 1st we began to work in the new way. As 
before, we continue to work on the basis of a sute plan calculated 
for a year. The pto continues to be law for us. But it is quite 
a different kind of plan. Only a few indices are handed down to 
us by the superior body (now it is the Moscow Knitted Goods 
l^parttnem m die Light Industw Ministry of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion). These indioes are: the volmne of products sold, the nomen¬ 
clature of products (in group assortment), the wage fund, the 
sum of profits and profitabfiity, and the payments to be made by 
the factory into the state budget. This is all. Everything else 


is to be decided by the factory itself, by its management, by its 
workers. The superior bodies have no n^t to change any of the 
indices in the course of the year. 

The main index itself—the volume of products sold—is charac¬ 
teristic. Products sold, not just product, are the basic measure 
of a factory’s efficiency. The top index of the plan governs, Ss 
it were, all the other points. The demand for disposal the goods 
forcea the factory to make them of high quality, to make sure 
that its contacts with the consumer are sound. 

We now decide ourselves exactly what to produce, as dictated 
by our direct contacts with the trading organisations, with whom 
we have entered into contract. We now produce only what is in 
demand. Without asking for anybody’s permission (with the 
exception of that of the buyer!) we discontinue obsolete lines of 
production and start new ones. The many labour indioes whidi 
so hindered us have now been replaced by a single, summary 
index: the factory’s wage fund. We are no longer hedged in ^ 
average wages for certain categories of workers, and all the rest 
of it. We are able to vary the number of workers in each category 
at our own discretion so as to me^ ^ needs of production— 
something we were unable to do before. 

Kor is the group of indices relating to production coats handed 
down to us from above any longer. Instead, tw^ figures only are 
prescribed: toul preffit and preffitability (the ratio of Ae profit to 
the value of basic assets). With profit as one of the key indices, 
there is no longer any need for cost-of-produodon regulations to 
be issued by the superior body. We ourselves decide me question 
of costs now. 

Profit as an economic category is perfectly legitimate under 
socialism. Profit under our conditions largely characterises the 
contribution each enterprise makes to the net income of the country, 
which is used to ex^nd output and improve the people^s wellbeing. 
The new element in profit, introduced by the reform, is merely 
this: profit, as an instrument affecting production efficiency and 
as an incentive to individual workers, will henceforth be us^ by 
us more consistently, more actively. 

Formerly, profit was not related to the value of the basic assets 
and could not, therefore, serve as an accurate measure and 
stimulant of profitability. It was, besides, but little connected with 
material incentives. Except for the small part deducted into the 
‘‘ fund of the enterprise,” the whole of the profit went into the 
treasury. Now the profit index is bound up with the value of 
the basic assets. It is this which really constitutes the gist 
the economic method of factory management. The level of pnifit, 
and hence of profitability, depends on how much we produce per 
rouble of production assets. And we now contribute to the slate 
budget not only in the form of a share of profits, but also in the 
form of payments to the state for the use of the production assets 
and in the form of interest for credits. 

But these payiiKnts to the budget do not absorb all our promts. 
A large part m it remains with us, at the full disposal Of our 
factory. This pan of the piofit, remitting in the hands of the 
fact(Hry, is divided into three funds. They are the personal inoea- 
tives ^d; the social-cultural and housing fund ; and the factory 
development fund. 

The first is used for bonuses to the workers. We use it to pay 
bonuses not only in the course of the year, but also at the dose 
of the 3r^r, depending on the overall results of the year’s work. 
In principle, it has be^ decided that the end-of-die-year bonus 
will amount on average to 14 days* earnings for each worker. This 
makes each individual worker personally interested in the success, 
not only of his own work, but of the work of the factory as a 
whole. 

The second fund stimulates tibe factory ooHecdve to good work 
as a whole, since it is used to meet die oommoff social needs (build¬ 
ing children’s institutions and houses for worken of the factory, 
getting hold of accommodation at holiday homes and resorts, 
and so on). Lastly, the third fund. Formerly in solving questions 
of expansion and modetnioition of production we were ^pendent 
on, the central budget. As present we are largely iade^dent, 
since we have our own money to spend on these purposes. 

How much pfufit goet into these funds natutaUy d^neb on 
the volume of output and the degroe of profitability actually 
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achieved tUs year. This being the first year of operatioa under 
the new system, we do not aUaHt ^|irseives to run wild with our 
plans. But already this year the three funds combined will be twice 
as large as the old “fund of the enterprise” was last year 
CidOiOoo roubles as against 130,000 roubles). I^si year bonuses 
amounted to 15.5 per cent of basic wages and sallies; this year 
they will amount to 22 per cent. ^ 

The beneficial cfl’cct of the reform has made itself felt already. 
Here are some of the results of our factory’s operation in the 
first quarter of 1966 compared with the same period in 1965 (in 
percentages of increase): 

% 

Volume of products sold 4 i -4 

Output in kind 41*9 

Productivity 4tl-l 

Avaraga monthly wagaa 48 9 

Incioate In pfofita 46*9 

We are building a new shop and renewing our equipment. 
Eapectally gratifying is the fact that the quality of our products 
has tmn high and sales quite satisfactory: we have had no over¬ 
stocking or reclamatiDns. TTie success of the woHc opens up new 
opportunities. Wc arc now proposing to have our sales plan 
jncfcased by 4*5 P®** cent and the profits target by 2.5 per cent. 
Wc arc particularly interested in this since 70 per cent of extra 
ptofiis will go into the incentives fund. 

I 

( 

M t lom’s frank arude shows that the Russians are still 
moving pretty cautiously in their attempt to ginger up their 
economy^ Bverybody in the communist halt of Europe, except 
the Albanians and the very coi^eiViuve Rumanians, is trying 
to frw Industry from the dead grip of the central planners. The 
aim is to cut costs, to use resources more rationally and, above 
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all, lo halt the disastrous flow of goods that arc so bacOy made 
nobody can use them (these unusable goods may account for 
something like 5 per cent of all industrial production). This is 
marxism’s equivalent of capitalism’s crisis in the 1930s. But if 
the Kosino factory is anything to go by, the Russians arc still 
lagging behind the more adventurous Czechs and Hungarians. For 
instance: 

1. The bonuses paid to the Kosino employees out of profits arc 
still apparently flat-rate ones—a fortnight’s extra pay for every¬ 
one. The experiinent at the Medicor factory in Hungary (sec The 

of May 7th) also gives a flat-rate bonus to everybody, 
but m addition it gives much fatter bonuses to a small number of 
t^ people—^fccy executives and technicians. This is essential if 
the brightest men and women are to be attracted into growth 
industries. 

2. The Czechs and Hungarians intend to let factory managers 
have some freedom to name the price at which their goods arc 
sold. This, too, is essential if factories arc to be able to tell how 
stronp the demand for their goods really is, and seize the oppor¬ 
tunities the market offers. Mr Ioffe does not mention this ability 
to set prices among the freedoms his factory has won from the 
centra] planners. 

3. It would have been good to know how much of its profits 
the Kosino factory is able to spend on investment. In some of 
the experiments in Hungary and Ocohoslovakia, managers nre 
allowed to plough back up to a third of their profits. But if Mr 
Ioffe’s factory is hoping to put 70 per cent of next year’s extra 
profits into its “ bonuses fund,” and the remaining 30 per cent 
has to provide for the ” social-cultural ” fund as well as for invcsi- 
m^ts, it looks as if investments arc not going to get much of a 
slia. In any case, on Mr Ioffe’s figures, the amount of money 
going into the three funds together looks pretty small. This could 
be the most important question of all. Unless managers arc free 
to exploit the opportunities the market offers to them, by investing 
in success, they will soon be chafing all over again under the 
restrictions imposed by ” superior bodies.” 


HUNGARY 

No leap in the 
dark 

A STEP forward has been taken by the 
Hungarians in their cautious search 
for a more eflldent and productive economic 
system. During a thiteHiay debate from 
May 25th to 27Ch, the central committee 
adopted the guu^ principles of an 
economic reform which, if it is really carried 
out, will radically change the fuesent 
sj^em. The reform is the result of 
et^teen months of research and debate ; it 
will be utother eighteen months before the 
authondes begin to put it into nation-wide 
praodoe. 

fo general, the reforai follows the trail 
which the Jugoslavs have already blazed and 
which the Czedis, after a good deal of hesi¬ 
tation, now intend to embark on next 
Januaiy. The basic aim is to increase pro¬ 
duction and efiteiency by freeing individual 
enterprises from suthog central control. 
Within limits, , encetpiises will be able to 
dedde for diemselves what to produce on 
the basis of what they can sell most prexfit- 
aUy. They will be encouraged to take 
teksonable risks and to compete vigorously 


among themselves on the domestic market. 
Workers will continue to get a guaranteed 
basic wage, but the actual size of their pay 
packet will be directly related to tbdr 
enterprise’s profits. (Apparently, factory 
managers may not get even their basic 
salary'if, through their shortcomings, the 
factory is running at a loss.) 

In presenting the new directives, Mr 
Rezsoe Nyers, one of the secretaries of the 
central committee and the leading champion 
of economic reform, emphasised that central 
l^anning is not to be scrapped. On the 
contrary, he argued that it would become 
more important because it would be more 
realistic and more likely to be trans¬ 
lated into economic action. The decisions 
of the central planners would be fewer, but 
they would be better prepared and more 
^ective. The planners will also retain the 
right to issue directives to enterprises that 
appear to be going badly off the rails. 

A great deal obviously remains to be 
done in deciding exactly how much is to be 
decided locally and how much at the centre. 
It is, for instance, not at all clear to what 
extent prices are to be firmed, like the 
Caechs, the Hungarians intend to divide 
prices into three categories. In the first 
prices will be fixed; in the second they 
will be allowed to move within ficed limits 
by aveement widi the auhorides ; and in 
the third they will be free. But althou^ 
certain types of goods and materials are 


described as belonging to each category, it 
is too vague to make it possible to estimate 
how big a proportion of prices will be cither 
fully or partly freed. 

The vagueness may be* intentional. 
Although the directives were adopted 
unanimously by the central committee, it is 
plain from Mr Nyers’s speech that the 
misgivings of many party members have 
still not been overcome. He denied that 
the reform was a dangerous “ leap in the 
dark ” and was dearly anxious to reassure 
those who feared that it would undermine 
correct marxist-leninist principles. 

And of co^e, it is not only a matter of 
economic principles. When old-fashioned 
party members are told that t^y must not 
exert any direct control over important 
firms, they are bound to wonder whether 
tl^ new ideas, if really put into practice, 
will not end by fatally sapping the party’s 
political supremacy. An article in the May 
issue of the parry’s theoretical journal 
admitted that this question was now being 
widely debated^ and k firmly o|[^med the 
view that the party would be forc^ to take 
a back seat m ecoDomk matters. What 
seems oertam at this' stage is that many of 
those who feel obliged to pay lip-aervice to 
the reforms will not lift a finspr to make 
them a success. In the next eighteen months 
Mr NjFcrs and those vdio mnk like him 
have a fotmidable tadt of eduemion op their 
bonds. . 
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How many TIME International readers in business have n 
direct hand in company purchases? 



6 out of 10. 


Most of TIME'S readers in business are at the ex¬ 
ecutive and management levels—men who deter¬ 
mine policy and purchases. Almost % of them 
are either directly responsible for, or are consulted 
on, company buying decisions. As businessmen 
and as family men, these time readers exert in¬ 



fluence and buying power vastly out of proportion 
to their numbers. To them JIME Magazine*s:vveekly 
evaiuatfons of world busfness and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you JIME is equally necessary in 
any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
talk to the right people in the right place... in TIME. 


TIMC International 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin Amrtirica.tjMC AfeM- TIME South Pacific. And thclr reglonals. 
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Maybe it’s locating the right market. 

Maybe it’s the financing. 

Maybe it’s a question of local customs or currency. 

Maybe it’s finding a knowledgeable overseas banking connection. 

Because these are the kinds of problems that face your international 
business, whatever side of the water you do business on. 

At Manufacturers Hanover, we specialize in helping business solve such 
problems. Our International Division is in continuing touch with 
country-wide systems of overseas banks. And our National Division 
maintains relationships with nearly 4,000 U. S. banks. 

This global network enables us to give our customers the whole picture, 
here, there, anywhere. 

It’s one of the reasons we.say it’s good to have a great bank behind you. 
No maybes about it. 



HANOVER 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Pressure for civil rights 




WASHINGTON, DC 

Y wounding Mr James Meredith on Monday with three rounds 
from a small-bore shotgun, an obscure white citizen of 
Tennessee has put the civil rights movement momentarily back on 
a familiar track. That senseless brutality against Negroes is an 
evil the civil rights groups and the Administration are agreed and 
it is one which they have learnt how to handle. The classical 
non-violent techniques have brou^t the brutality, and the un¬ 
willingness of local justice to stop it, into full public view and have 
mobilised national opinion against both. By now the game is 
nearly up for local {jiiiiggery in the Deep South and Mr Meredith's 
atucker has helped to spe^ its end. 

Mr Meredith is the Negro law student who forced his way into 
the University of Mississippi, under federal protection, in 1962; 
he had since moved to Columbia University in New York and was 
revisiting his native state, on foot, as a demonstration to inspire 
Mississippi Negroes with courage to register as voters. In practice 
he is a one-man civil rights movement. The first effect of the 
attack on him is that two other groups, the Congress of Racial 
Equality and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, have 
rushed to march in his place and that the agitation for Negro 
rights in Mississippi has got a new lease of life. The second is to 
improve the chances of early passage for the current Civil Rights 
Bill, with less dilution than it might have had to undergo; indeed, 
some Democrats in Congress have begun to talk of strengthening 
the four clauses which deal with terrorism and the administration 
of justice. To be sure, it is xuH those clauses that Congress 
(except for a fairly small minoiky) dislikes. What Congress does 
dislike is the dause that would prohibit racial discrimination in 
the sale or rental oi housing. This affects not only the unruly 
South but also the gec^l no^em suburbs. There were proposals 
this week that the Bill should be split in two $0 that the fair 
housing dause might be handled, and no doubt obstructed, 
separately. 


The plain fact is that the national consensus which exists in 
favour of relieving southern Negroes from flagrant injustice and 
oppression does not extend to imposing social equality between 
the races over the country at large. Members of Congress who 
think of themselves as liberals about race are noade to draw back 
by their constituents' nervousness of anything that might damage 
property values or upset the cosy neighbourhood arrangements 
which keep the Negro at arm’s le^di without shotguns or cattle 
prods being needed. One puipose of lost week’s White House 
Conference on Negro Rights was to bring a counter-pressure to 
bear on Congress. This maminoth affair was more a convencton 
than a conference. It was not organised to deliberate, mudi less 
to decide anything, but at least it brought a descent on the capital 
by some 2400 local worthies, meq and women prominent in 
munidpal or Negro affairs and not without influence on voters, 
who b^ween them got in some useful lobbying on Capitol Hill. 
Whether they were able to out-do the property lobby remains 
to be seen. 

Warned by the difficulty which his staff experienced in managing 
the preparatory conference last November, Resident Johnson look 
exceptional care with the arrangements for this meeting and it 
went with a smooth efficiency that is not at all the rule for White 
House Conferences. What he wanted was a conference that would 
urge on the Administration (and on Congress) greater boldness 
in its efforts to improve the situation of the Negro in America, 
without attacking it for its sins of omission; By and large the 
established civil rights groups can be relied upon to take this help¬ 
ful line. If too many radical Negroes had been let in there would 
have been a risk of their seizing the platform; if they were all 
shut out, they might be found draonstrating in the streets outside. 
If the conference was or^nised to pass resdutions and formulate 
a programme, it mighi gq too far and the effea on Congress would 
be ruined ; tf it were d^ed the right to vote at all, its genuineness 
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as a cotnference might be called in queadon. Finally there was the 
danger that it might insist on prondhnging an opinion on the war 
in Vietnam^, which not a few Negro activists have begun to relate 
to their domestic grievances. 

The dangers and risks were triumphantly avoided. A nicely 
cakulated concession permitted the twelve committees to vote in 
the last hour of the two days on almost anything they pleased 
(Vietoiin, with fairly general acquiescence, being ruled out of 
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order); but, lacking the authentication of a plenary vote, the 
resolutions disappeared almost without trace in the general mass 
of verbiage. Vice President Humphrey’s address was, predictably, 
more radical than anyone expected. President Johnson personally 
weighed in with his inspirational appeal on the first day instead 
of the second. Dr Martin Luther King of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Council withdrew to his bedroom on learning that 
the address at the closing dinner was to be given by the not so 


BaWe for Savings 

FROM AOOmiBaFONDaNT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

The Banking Committee of the House of 
Repret^tadves, with blessings from the 
White House and Treasury, is deeply 
immersed in an effort to assist the sav¬ 
ings and loan associations (America’s 
bidlding societies) in an unequal com¬ 
petition for funds with the commercial 
banks. Because of the political power of 
the $130 billion S 5 c L industry and the 
fact that it is a principal supplier of home 
mortgage funds, the committee hearings 
were designed to serve parochial ends. 
Indeed, they were convened to consider 
a Bill prepared by the chairman, Mr Pat¬ 
man of Texas, that would prohibit the 
commercial banks from issuing negot¬ 
iable certificates of deposit—CDs. But 
in fact the hearings are touching on 
much broader issues. 

In the nineteen-thirties Congress, 
fearing a repetition of the scramble for 
funds that preceded the great depression, 
empowered the Federal Reserve authori¬ 
ties to regulate the interest paid on time 
deposits. A distinction was drawn be¬ 
tween savings ” deposits (the passbook 
balances held by individuals) and the 
“ time ’* deposits held by business. Under 
regulation Q the board may permit a 
higher rate to be paid on time deposits. 

It was this last provision that permitted 
the commercial banks to score a great 
success with the negotiable CDs in com¬ 
petition against Treasury bills and other 
short-term securities in the money mar¬ 
ket. CDs in denominations of $100,000 
and over began to be issued by the larger 
banks in i960 and at the latest count 
ilicrc were $17.7 billion worth outstand¬ 
ing, more than two-thirds of which were 
to mature by September. At the moment 
little is known about CDs of small deno¬ 
minations since they are lumped under 
time deposits in the bank reports. 

Although the money invested in CDs 
grew very rapidly from the outset, the 
S 5 c L industry did not feel itself 
threatened until recent months, when the 
dccEnc in house-building, especially in 
the far West, coincided with the narrow- 
. ing of the gap between what the S & 
.;Ls earn on mortgages and what they 
^ j nuist pay to attract short term funds. 
^'!'^,iph(Corctically the federally-chartered S 5 t 
^ tls can renegotiate mortgage terms when 


conditions in the money market change, 
but in practice such yields are fixed. 

Pressures on the S 5 c Ls began last 
September when the central bank raised 
the limit under regulation Q to 5.5 per 
cent. The present ratio is 4 per cent and 
some people would like to raise it to the 
12 to 16.5 per cent required for demand 
deposits. The purpose of the move was to 
save the commercial banks from a squeeze 
since they had to refinance several bil¬ 
lions in maturing CDs and had to be able 
to pay higher interest rates to retain the 
funds. But their ability to do so also 
resulted in a shift of funds from the S 
5 c Ls to commercial banks. At first the 
drain was confined to sophisticated 
money, corporate or other business 
balances from S & l.s on the west coast. 
But in Aprils the whole industry, which 
has made a fetish out of its constant 
growth, lost $744 million worth of savings. 

With so palpable a threat to their con¬ 
tinued expansion, the S & L lobbyists 
and their allies in the building industry 
descended in force upon Washington; 
with an eye to the important Californian 
elections, the Administration listened to 
them with sympathy. Mr Barr, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, be¬ 
came the unofficial guardian of the 
threatened industry within the highest 
government circles, leading one insider to 
say ** Joe Barr is riding shotgun on the 
S & L stagecoach.’* 

A solution for the problems arising out 
of the competition for savings—one that 
has the blessing of both the bankers and 
the S 5 t Ls—was proposed several weeks 
ago by Mr Fowler, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It calls for a maximum rate 
of 5 per cent on the first $10,000 of all 
time deposits at commercial banks. The 
reasoning is that this would eliminate 
competition for individual savings. But 
critics lost little time in pointing out that 
the proposal discriminates sharply against 
small savers, any of whom can now buy 
high yielding CDs in denominations as 
small as $25. This week the Treasury, in 
a partial retreat, conceded that the lower 
rate might be applied to time deposits as 
large as $100,000. Nor would split level 
interest rates protect the S 5 c Ls against 


the loss of funds to the stock markets. 

Several alternatives are now being 
considered in the Banking Committee. 
One calls for a sharp increase in the 
reserves which banks must hold against 
CDs. Another proposal is directed toward 
maintaining the liquidity of the S & Ls, 
which a few observers fear may be 
threatened. The S 5 c Ls now borrow 
from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board which in turn floats most of its 
loans in the money markets. In order 
to ensure the liquidity of the S & Ls 
when money is tight, it is proposed that 
the central bank be required to include 
mortgages in its open market operations. 

Although this is a month in which the 
refinancing of a large block of CDs and 
the payment of tax instalments could 
put the S & Ls under great pressure, 
Congress is not likely to act quickly even 
if it acts at all. But if the hearings pro¬ 
duce nothing else, they have caused a 
number of analysts to speculate about the 
relationships between the S & Ls and 
Federal Reserve policy. In spite of the 
higher interest rates which are to be ex¬ 
pected in a booming economy, monetary 
policy has not been really restrictive. 
The money supply—currency plus 
demand deposits—has grown in the last 
few months at an annual rate of nearly 
7 per cent. Docs the Federal Reserve 
Board’s willingness to keep the system 
liberally supplied with reserves stem, at 
least in part, from a desire to protect the 
S & Ls from further harm ? Or 
is the board simply fearful of the pinch 
that could occur when the banks begin 
to roll over the $6.6 billion of CDs that 
mature in June and July? Nagging ques¬ 
tions of this sort suggest that institutional 
and political barriers may preclude a 
return to really tight money. 


Negotiable Certificetes of Deposit 

by date of maturity 



Total outstanding. May 18,1888. $17,723 miflfon 
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eloquent, but decidedly more cautious, Mr Roy Wilkins of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured Peoples. 
Members of the Administration went from committee to com¬ 
mittee giving encouragement; Mr Arthur Goldberg seemed to be 
everywhere. 

Some dissidents found the prevailing harmony excessive, but 
they were given few points of procedure or substance to take 
hold of and their grumbling was heard mainly in private. To 
some extent this was achieved through the saturation technique 
emf^oyed by the chairman, Mr Ben Heineman, and his coir^ 
who be^ very free in adopting radical proposals in the report 
prepared in advance. This report, little cl^ged if at all by the 
conference itself, will now offer a reservoir of social reforms upon 
which this and future Administrations will be able to draw at 
their convenience. When this will be is a matter of doubt. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson cannot fund the huge social programme which the 
report outlined while meeting the cost of the Vietnam war, ward¬ 
ing off inflation and resisting tax increases. Some of it he will 
presumably have to put into practice, or it will not be long before 
his alliance with the established Negro movements, of which this 
conference was the af&rmadon, runs into trouble. 

T hese established Negro organisations are domesticated. The 
uncertainty is whether, while remaining domesticated, they can 
lead the Negro masses effectively. Mr Roy Wilkins, the head of 
the biggest of the organisations represented at the conference^ 
believes that the typical Negro is a conservative who accepts exist¬ 
ing American society and just wants full membership of it. Mr 
Whitney Young, the director of the National Urban League, is 
an enlightened sociologist with excellent work in education and 
the expansion of job opportunities for Negroes to his credit. 
Dr Martin Luther King, a shade more radical, has used non¬ 
violent techniques effectively in the Deep South and is now having 
to struggle to And applications for them in the northern cities. 
The Council on Racial Equality has recently changed leaders and 
its future course looks uncertain. It marked itself out as the most 
radical of the Negro organisations represented at the White House 
Conference by pressing through its new director, Mr Floyd 
McKissick, for an American withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Further to the left, the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee refused to attend at all; it, too, has just changed 
leaders, replacing its southern Negro ch^man, Mr John l^ewis, 
with a very differenit^ type of man, Mr Stokely Carmichael, a 
young New York intellectual of West Indian origin. Its political 
position is also shifting in significant ways. The sympadietic white 
helpers from the northern universities are being squeezed out by 
black nationalists who want a movement run by Negroes for 
separate Negro ends. In southern politics they have begun to 
make their own way, forxning alliances with the Panthers in 
Alabama and the Freedom Democrats in Mississippi, telling 
Negroes that to vote Republican or Democrat is “ like asking a 
Jew to vote for a Nazi.” The war in Vietnam is attacked as a 
form of white oppression of coloured peoples. 

Beyond these civil rights groups and apart from them there 
exist a whole flock of organisations of a more or less nationalist 
stamp which tend to be anything but non-violent. The Blac k 
Muslims are well known ; there are many others, some continuous, 
^e fleeting, most of them distinct from the civil rights grou^ 
in that they reject integration and cultivate Negro separateness in 
one form or another. Often their leaders are mtellectiiiils who have 
gone through a flirtation with some moce ccmventioiial revolutioottry 
doenrine—communist or other—whidh they have then dropped for 
a specifically Negro alternative. Virtually aU of tea<^ thefr 
followera to despise, ais bourgeois conformists and * Mack Aiq^ 
Saxons,” the type of Negro leader who attended the Whke Rbiiaa 
CooAmice.' 


A Governor for 1968 ? 

T he outcome of this wed;^s primary eleedesi in California 
I»ised no one; the Republicans chose Mr Ronald ReSgan 
as their candidate for the Oovembrship In November's electkai 
and the Democrats chose the incumbent, Mr *'P^t” Bm^ to 
succeed himself. But Mr Reagan's majority over his liberal oppo>» 
nent, Mr Christopher, was far bigger than forecast—2 to 1— 
Governor Brown's over his (hallenger, Mayor Yoity of Los Axigdati 
far smaller—o^y about 300,000 on a total vote over 2 
Thus Mr Rea^ locte being a more dangerous of^wnent for 
the Governor chan had been expected. Mr Brown, denting 
Senator Knowland and Mr Nixon in his two earlier campaigns, 
is famous as a killer of Republican giants; should he be defeated 
in his cum, the man who does it will look like a RepubUean giant 
indeed. 

He will also probably look like a reactionary one. For Mayor 
Yorty's near-success may suggest to Mr Reagan that, in the present 
political climate in California, particularly in the south where well 
over half the voters live, a right-wing approach /on such matceri 
as racial problems and government spending appeals to Democrats 
as well as to Republicans. No Republican can be elected to state* 
wide office in California without the support of Democratic and 
independent voters ; in the past this has meant that only a liberal 
Republican could win. Now Mr Reagan may decide that there is 
no need to try to gloss over his naturally conservative sympathies. 
This should please him for he is an honest man, a ” nice guy ** 
who tries not to offend his party, an attractive candidate with 
political experience, a reliable speaker who does his homework— 
and a one-time film actor who has the glamour that draws national 
attention. In fact he is a da luxe version eff Mr Goldwater and a 
victory next November vmuld put him right into the presidential 
race. 

This time, however, the progressive big business Republicans 
in the east are not going to be caught napping or disunited as they 
were in 1964. Already they have rallied in opposition to Wic 
Nixon, until now the only obvious entrant for 1968, and that oppo¬ 
sition would be just as effective against Mir Reagan. It is being 
organised by Senator Javits ci New York, who is said to have his 
eye on the vice-presidential nomination. For the presidential one 
he wants a new face but what he looks like getting is Governor 
Romney of Michigan. Meanwhile Mr Javits does not have to worry 
about at least two old gubernatorial faces: Mr Rockefeller of New 
York, running for re-election this year, has declared that he will 
never again be a presidential candidate and Mr Scranton of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the party’s sacrifice on the Goldwater altar in 1964, 
sounds as If he means it when he says 'that in future he will not 
run for any public office under any circumstances. 

No monopoly at the grocer's 

T he Supreme Court has shown in the past fortnight that it 
agrees widi those who think that tendencies toward mono¬ 
poly should be nipped in the bud. In its first dedsion on a 
^horizontal” merger of competing food chains, the Court 
strengthened the hand of the Diriment of Justice by throwing 
out ^ purchase of a competitdr by a chain of supermarkets, 
even though together they aisoounted for only 7.5 per cent of 
the sales of food in Los Angeles* Justke Blade, who wrote the 
majority opinion, said thiR it did not matter that there were sdU 
many oompe d tora in the business. What did mtM im Aac 
the iRtapber of tndepesictoac riiops bad been diminii^g relflAf 
in the wUle the power of the chains bad been grioiariir^ 
TUs wisi pmhely what Congress had wanted to prevent whed, 

{drbU'ikieig^ 
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threaten lo create a monopoly cjr to resuain competitioiL The 
court ordered an immediate dissduliOn of the merger. Dissent¬ 
ing, Juitke Stewart wrote that the majority waa disregarding 
both tegal precedents and economic realities; Coogress, he felt 
ture, h^ never meant to reverse the supermarket revolution or 
to try to revive vanished Mom and Pop ” stores. 

The Federal Trade Commission used reasoning very similar 
to Justice Blaches in March, when it found chat the National 
Tea Company, the fifth largest food chain in the country, bad 
acted illegally in buying up 24 companies which owned some 
485 retail grocery shops in 188 cities. According to the FTQ this 
set off other znesgeaa by National Tea's competitors, threatening 
to bring about a drastic restructuring " of ;he whole market for 
food. If the trend were to continue, by 1984 the 20 largest chains 
would be doing 84 per cent of the country’s grocery business. The 
chairman of t^ I^C pointed to the danger that suppliers of the 
big chains would bec^e their serfs,” forced to give special 
concessions; be accused National Tea of charging higher prices 
in cities where it controls a substantial part of the market. The 
firm has been forbidden to acquire any new food shops during the 
next ten 3rear8 without permission from the FTC although, because 
the food industry is still ” dynamic,” National Tea is not being 
asked to disgorge any of those that it has already swalkwed up. 

No doubt this case will find its way, in two or three years, to 
the Supreme Court. But in another one decided this week the 
Court has ruled unanimously that the FTC has important 
powers over franchises. It upheld the commission, which had 
found the Brown Shoe Company, the second largest shoe manufac¬ 
turer in the country, guilty of unfair trading because it gave special 
advantages to shoe shops which agreed to concentrate on Brown 
Siloes. These 766 dealers accounted for only 3 per cent d all 
the shoe shops in the country but Justice Blade, again writing the 
majority opinion, held that the FTC had the power to arrest trade 
restraints ” in their indpiency.” 


Al Capone's heirs 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

C hicago, which has had about a thousand gai^murders since 
Z919, when counting began, has been trying earnestly to 
live down the international reputation it gained in the Roaring 
Twenties when the so-called crime syndicate was dominated by 
Scaiface Al Capone. But only twenty-one convictions have been 
obtained in connection with all those murders, according to the 
Chicago Crime Commission, a citizen's watchdog group; 
hundreds of bombings, a favourite form of gentler warning, have 
also gone unsolved. 

Last year a federal judge sent the man reputed to be the present 
head of the syndicate—^Mr Salvatore Giancana—to prison 

for refusing to answer questions before a federal grand jury, even 
though he had been promised personal immunity. The fedc^ pro¬ 
secutor, Mr Hanrahan, a Democratic protege of the Mayor and a 
man with political ambitions, basked in public approval for having 
put Mr Giancana ice”; sticky questions of civil liberties 
were ignored. But in prison Mr Giancana remained obstinately 
silent and last week, when the grand jury was discharged, he 
had to be released. The Department of Justice in Washington, 
which had been puzzled by Mr Hanrahan's failure to use the past 
year to build up a case against the alleged leader of the siyndicate, 
, fijvas outraged when, at the last moment, Air Hanrahan proposed 
Mr Giancana back tp prison, either on a second charge 
II dvll contempt or on new ones ot criminal contempt or of 
L|l»tiucting justice; the department felt that 9 U$x moves would not 
' Ibe sustrin^ legally and would look Uke harassment to the Supreme 
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Court. The immunity statute is not meant to be used to punish 
people. 

The department refused to sanction such steps and an open 
dispute then broke out between it and the federal prosecutor, 
something which is normally unthinkable and which made the 
department look soft on the syndicate.” The newspapers chimed 
in, the Tribune supporting Mr Hanrahan while the Sun-Times 
reported that he was in Washington's bad bocks for failing to 
launch a full-scale attack on the powerful Democratic poHtipans 
in the first ward (which includes the Loop, Chicago’s business 
district) who have connections with the syndicate. The Mayor, 
Mr Daley, who is also the Democratic boss of Illinois, has never 
been linked with it and even his critics concede that he is 
** money honest.” But Mr Giancana has associations with many 
other politicians at various levels. Whatever the reason, he appears, 
for the moment, to be untouchable. 

The mob, as the crime syndicate is often called, seems still to 
be interwoven with Chicago’s social' fabric. There is now no 
need for gang wars because the syndicate has had a monopoly 
since the nineteen-thirties; the punishment for not being an 
organisation man is death. (In all fairness to Chicago, it is 
well recognised that organised crime on this scale is a national 
problem and is linked to the Mafia, of Sicilian origins.) Although 
it was the Prohibition period that brought the syndicate to full 
flower, the pattern of organised crime in Chicago goes back to the 
eighteen-eighties. The first of the lavish gangster funerals took 
place in 1920 when the honorary pallbearers included three judges, 
a Congressman, an assistant prosecutor and other politicians. 

Not long afterwards Capone, who was imported from Brooklyn’s 
Five Points section, took over, reigning in his bullet-proof limousine 
until his conviction for evading federal income taxes in 1931. It 
was Capone, above all, who created the image which Chicago's 
civic leaders would like to erase. In 1926 gang murders reached a 
peak of 76. Another high point was the 1929 St \^alentine’s Day 
massacre of seven hoods (short for hoodlum, and pronounced to 
rhyme with “ rude,” not “ good ”).. Such outrages gave Chicagoans 
a perverse vicarious thrill of pride. Even today there are those 
who search a dark night dub for the thrill of identifying members 
of the mob. Under Prohibition the syndicate had six breweries, 
1,000 speakeasies, thirty brothels, 1,000 bookie joints and a task 
force (tf 700 gunmen armed with ”Chicago pianos” (machine 
guns) and sawn-off shot guns often carried in violin cases. On 
this industrial base was built the empire which survived the repeal 
of Prohibition. 


S ucxiEEDiNG Capone, who died of syphilis, was Frank (The 
Enforcer) Nitti, who committed suiddc in 1943. ^he 

throne was Mr Anthony (Big Tuna) Accardo, famous for his 
$500,000 home in suburban River Forest. Now he is boss emeritus 
and since 1957 the big boy has been Mr Giancana, who also uses 
the name Sam Mooney. Mr Giancana, who is now in his fifties, 
was rejected for military service in the second world w^ar as a 
“constitutional psychopath.” He is said to be as ruthless as 
Capone. In his youth Mr Giancana served two prison terms, but 
in recent years he has lived in upper-middle-class suburban style 
during his off-hours, as do other modern day gangsters; nor do 
they now wear white hats and flashy clothes. The police of Oak 
Park, his suburb, expect decorum but otherwise leave the pestering 
to the Chicago police departmenL 
“Mqch is surmised but little,is proved about the syndicate, whose 
elaborate structure and terroristic methods insulate it from prosccu- 
tioni The Oncago Crime Commission estimates that its fuB-dme 
empibyees number, about .1,000, many linked by ties of blociil and 
money to other mobs. Capone cut something like a romantic 
figure, at least by comparison with the secretive efficiency; experts 
cl the mob today. To the standard lines of gsmibling, proedtution 
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Day on ChiMjg'a liktfroni 


Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world. 



Where in the world are you? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coining from a bank between 
New York and CalifcNnua, this 
may aurpriae you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation ia pretty aurpriidi^. 

For one thing, we do more in* 
temational buaineaa, and we have 
more ovetaaaa facilitieB, than any 


other Midweat bank. 

Two bcanchea in Ijondon and 
one each, in Tokyo Oaaka. 
We have a repreamtative office 
in Zurich, and one in Mexico 
City; Alao, fw your conveniimce, 
a aubaidiary in New York, Conti¬ 
nental Bank Iniemaiiontd^ Our 
activity in foreign fjc^nmgi^raS¬ 


ing and ahort-term Inveating 
makea ua a major fkctov in tho 
world money market. 

Add to thia our 3,100 com- 
apondent banking cohnectlbna 
and what h^ve you got? A bank 
that caj^.aerve you ahywr^ln 
the wo^V 

That’a the extent of it. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinoit Naticma] Bank jAiidl Tfuat Company of Chicago 

231 South U Satin Stnlh, CJricaca. > Mfrtbar F«4tr«(t OeimBit hwurance CorpotatMMi 

Contineiital lnteniiietion«^» Now York 
Branches and Offices: London • Mexico City • Osaka • Tokyo * Zurich 
LONDON BVANCHEs: 58/60 Moorgate* 47 Bwkeley Sguare 


I^C.I.Na 1948 
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Multiply Morris, Saunders or Worthington by 
1200 - and you've got what ^ call transatlantic service 

Someone once said we were out-of-date! Extraordinary. Because we take 
five sumptuous days going to New York, instead of leaving you wondering whether 
it's breakfast or lunchtime after a 5-hour time jump? 

Because aboard our ships we have 1200 staff whose pride is to do everything 
in the world to see you enjoy every moment of your voyage? 


Well, if you’re so mean or in so much of a hurry as to think such things are 
‘out-of-d&te'-then you're not for us. Otherwise welcome aboard and let's live a little. 
Cunard - the greatest ships In the world. The world's greatest hosts. 




Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth sail every week to U.S.A. Weekly sailings to Canada too. See your travel agent. 
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aod narcotics they have added investments in a number of 
legitimate and semi-legitimate businesses, some of which provide 
respectable havens for the mobsters’ careiUly-reared children. One 
recent major expansion in the illicit field was gaining control of 
the policy (gambling) racket that flourishes on the Negro south 
side, but there is circumstantial but often strong evidence that the 
mob also dominates the juke box racket and has imponant interests 
in night clubs, hotels, motels and restaurants. 

The mob’s hand is seen as well in businesses which supply night 
clubs and restaurants with spirits^ mbit, glassware and other goods. 

It has been tied to trade unions and to motor car dealers, sign 
companies, laundry and dry cleaning establishments, off licences, 
banks and savings and loan companies (comparable to building 
societies) and even to nursing homes for the elderly. In recent 
years die attentioa of the police has been centered on the “ juice 
racket,” which is bdieved to be respQosibk for many of the ” hits ” 
(gang murders). ” Juice ” is argot for usurious loans, made at 
interest rates of from 50 to 100 per oeat, die collateral being^Ufe 
itself. The borrowers are often people without other means of 
obtaining credit—heavy drinkers, gamblers deeply in debt or men 
involved with prostitutes. Qip j^ts are still a mainstay of the 
mob, although the Chicago police have driven most of them beyond 
the city limits to placea like Cicero and Calumet Qty. 

The Mayor, to whom Chicago is the world’s leading city, brought 
in a new police superintendent, Mr O. W, Wilson, after a police 
department scandal. Mr Wilson’s reforms have won him inter¬ 
national recognition but he himself concedes that little progress 
has been made in the prosecution of the higher-ups of organised 
crime. His explanation is that the whole system is at fault, from 
the citizen who contributes a nickd to the policy game runner all 
the way up to the legislators and judges who, in his view, fail to 
enact stiffer laws or to enforce the present ones. A constant 
problem is finding somebody to complain and testify. As an 
example, the Chicago Crime Gommisskm cites the case of two 
young businessmen attending a convention who were robbed in a 
clip joint. They decided to drop their case when the gangsters’ 
la^Ters threatened to put prostitutes on the stand who would 
testify that the businessmen participated in acts of sexual perver¬ 
sion. It made no difference that they might have been innocent; 
they could not “ afford to become involved.” 

Art for Congress's sake 

I F there is any propaganda emanating from the festival of arts 
and humanities now in progress at the American Embassy in 
London, it is aimed at Congress back in Washington. For last 
year Congress, bristling over the destruction of American libraries 
abroad, cut the budget for the United States Information Agency 
so drastically that the cultural arm of many embassies withered up 
and whole libraries—^including the splendid public reading room in 
Grosvenor Square—were shut. (The bulk of the books has been 
given to the University of London, while a collection of commercial 
material and an informatics and reference service have taken over 
the old reading room.) In return, the United States Information 
Service in London decided to put on an arts festival—first to show 
what could be done on a shoestring budget and, second, to demon¬ 
strate the appetite for American art, music and literature that exists 
even in what Wadiington believes to be a culture-saturated (and 
swinging) capital city. 

By these standards, the festival has been an enormous success. 

The shoestring has b^ short enough to impress any Congressman 
—^ound $6,000. For this money, tfiere have been about forty 
events with Srtists and scholars of the highest calibre. Concerts, 
such as that given by the Fine Arts Quartet, have offered pre- 
dominantly A^ican music and tibe exhihition of paintmgs by the 
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late Stuart Davis may be the largest collection of his work ever 
dKiwn ip Europe. Tim have been overflem omeb at mcm pro^ 
grimiiil»--Tdic embassy’s theatre k ecitittiecUy smaB^-and par- 
ncolat entlliuaiasm for ibc jazz concerts, one of which needed larger 
quarters af ^ Eoyal Festival Hall. AU diis has been possible 
Imuse pabiodsm has persuaded such perfarniers Isaac 

Steroi :Leoii|wd Semstein and Miss Sbbbia Streisand tp answer 
the plba.lb. for your coiaiiciy ’* by their 

s(prv|ipes fri^ yfo save money, the embassy even fbhned fo house 
the ent^ diw ef Phidt^, brin^ ovmr dMr 
tion of the {day, homes. But a last miptite w^#ill ” 

from WaSki^oii allowed them to stay b a hotel. 

if more money were available, die ILondon emltaBsy ebi^ make 
the feadvil a yearly event. It m^ bven serve a^ 
imprewub t tmmy yob|g .JkatkaSm pipsidana do pot know how 
to plim a Icmdmi Ibd pi^biters ipd writers turn up 
fortiSedvribb ilip^^ However, the 

coHpisd; a seodop is now b bo to «x|^ with its 

sbff d^ fnim 37 and its funds$ 350,600 to $i 9 l«ooo in 
the iast yetf Bist those bdbbd the festival to coavpit Con¬ 
gress to even loftier goab; diey mabtab bit arta^tic perbrtpances 
ate a tool of dipbbicy and dnit mlsundeisouidN^ bkurotn coun¬ 
tries are swept away when a muskian fkys beambiUy under his 
embassy’s roof. Sceptics may wonder whedier he would not further 
this cause even better b a public conceit haM, with no national 
label attached. 


Copper in the red 

T m bteroationat conference on baeasbg die supply and 
stabllisbg the price of copper, which is to be calM under 
United Nations’ auspices b December, is the kim of President 
Johnson’s efforts to insulate the American copper market from 
the rest of the world. His purpose is to prevent the basic American 
price, 36 cents a pound, from rising with world prices, which are 
now around 70 cents a pound. So far he has succeeded, largely 
because producers of copper are very conscious that high prices 
encourage users to turn to alternatives, such as aluminium and 
plastics, that these substitutions may result in a permanent loss 
of demand for copper and that the present shortage, critical though 
it may be, will probably not be pennanent. 

The President’s latest proposal for filling the temporary gap is 
to speed up efforts to expand domestic production of copper by 
some form of subsidy. Ibis is unlikely, however, to bring in new 
supplies in any quantity for a couple c£ years and will {irobably 
mean a revival of the boentive contracts which were used during 
the Korean war and which meant that the government was com¬ 
mitted to buy various metals at guaranteed high prices long after 
the emergency was over. This is one reason why coomi^itfes 
went <m pouring bto the stockpile, the government’s strategic 
reserve, even after its estimated requirements had been fully met. 
Copper was not one of these surplus commodities; it is a metal 
that seems to be constantly increasmg m military importance and 
to meet the latest needs the quantity m the stockpile is being run 
down to about 400,000 tons, half the amount that is estima^ to 
be a necessary reserve for emergencies. The current shortage of 
other metals and mmerals has made Congress unusually willmg 
to permit sales of surpluses from the ttodepile, to the bendk of 
the Budget, of the balance of mtemational payments and of the 
fight ag£^st inflation. These sales have brought remarkably few 
complamts from foreign producers, except m the case of rubb^. 
When Congress has fidsned with the twelve commodities that it 
is now m ^ process of dealing with, there will be only five im¬ 
portant items in surplus in the stockpile that still cannot be 
disposed of—lead, zme, tungsten, cobalt and diamond boit. 
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secret service 


Quiet unobtrusive, behind the scenes — 
these are the words that best describe most 
of the work done by the YMCA. For ex¬ 
ample, did you know that we organise 
adventure camps, run residential cdurses to 
help young people in industry, have a farm 
training scheme, run services centres all 
over the world, provide living accommoda¬ 
tion for students and apprentices? AH this 
in addition to the familiar YMCA hostels 
you see in most big cities in this country 
and overseas! 

In terms of making the world a better place 
and helping a young man to find his right¬ 
ful place in it, the YMCA service is tremend¬ 
ously worthwhile. Will you please help with 
a contribution. 


iptf ■ 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OP YMCA* fine.) 

Dopl: E3 

112 Great Russell Street London W.C.1 


C3 





fly there with 


'WkRIG 



Conttetyour tnvtitgmt. 


Departures every Wednesday from London 
to Lisbon by DC 8 Intercontinental Jet at 
I 7.30 p.m. arriving midnight thus avoiding 
I the weekend rush—Take the time saving 
VARIG flight and save one day’s travelling. 


Passenger Reservations 


135, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

Tel: Hyde Park 4207 


234j Royal Exchange, 
Manchester. 

Tel: Blackfriars 4489 


I 'iiii 


■',11 Mi'iHiiiili illililiiiiit'iliHl -'''"IM.!'' 


livii!: 
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BRITAIN 


Tune in to the Local 


Local radio is as faasH)le and as 
sensible as local newspapers. 
But it needs safeguards 

T he Postmaster-General is at the moment 
brooding over the future of the broad¬ 
casting services. The results are lilttly to 
be announced within the next couple of 
months. To help him (and no doubt its 
own members) along, the Local Radio Asso¬ 
ciation has come out with a detailed plan 
this week, adoption of which would enable 
98.5 per cent of the country’s popu¬ 
lation to hear local radio (in the daytime) 
from 276 medium-wave transmitters, and 
(night and day) an unknown number of 
V^cry High Frequency ones. The associa¬ 
tion’s proposals are based on the notion that 
any town or area with a population of 
50,000 or more is ripe for a station. 

These proposals deal with only one 
possible type of commercial station, with 
a range corresponding roughly to the circu¬ 
lation areas of local newspapers. An alter¬ 
native is the regional station, corresponding 
to the regional newspaper—and to the 
prospect of regional government. At the 
top end of the scale is the idea of a nation¬ 
wide commercial radio service. The only 
argument for a steam equivalent of com¬ 
mercial TV is that it would give advertisers 
another medium to dioose from. But for 
the BBC’s Light Programme to take adver¬ 
tisements, and thus save the corporation 
from bankruptcy, seeins eminently sensible, 
and is resist^ only by a few BBC diehards. 

One of the major problems is to find 
enough frequencies to go round. Regional 
broadcasting is the least difficult to fit In ; 
the BBC’s Home Service has nine medium- 
wave frequencies allotted to it under the 
Copenhagen plan, which governs the air¬ 
waves in Europe. There are regional vari¬ 
ations in Home Service air-time: but the 
BBC has tried and failed for forty years to 
^ve the nine programmes a true regional 
life. It might be possible to have a single 
national Home Service on one frequency, 
and to use the other eight for regional pro¬ 
grammes transmitting advertisements. But 
probably such regions would be too big 
(as the Home Service regions are too big) 
to serve communities with any sense of 
identity. 

It would be best to start off by serv¬ 
ing the smallest viable local audiences. Any 
study of local papers can only lead to the 


conclusion that there is much room for a 
competing medium. At local level, adver¬ 
tisements pointing out bargains in food, 
motor cars or clothes, the entertamnient 
available in an area, or auction sales, are 
as much a part of the news as county shows, 
council meetings and the assizes. But local 
radio makes sense only if tibe demand is 
there from advertisers, from people actually 
wanting to run local stations, and from the 
public—and if local radio is technically 
possible. 

Prospective advertisers are keen: the film 
exhibitors would use it extensively without 
any doubt, and the larger chains of cut- 
price grocers. Local shops would have to 
follow where the chains led—^but the beauty 
of local radio advertising is that it is cheap 
enough for the small man to use. As for 
potential owners, four hundred possible 
radio station names have been re^stered. 
The Rank and Thomson organisations, and 
a group associated with Lord Bessborough, 
account for something over sixty of these. 
Some others are merely trade names, regis¬ 
tered in the hope of a quick sale of the com¬ 
pany for its geographic associations. How¬ 
ever, most of the companies are owned by 
really serious candidates: small chains of 
local newspapers (the big ones have stood 
off), groups of local businessmen. It is far 
from the highly-organised pressure group 
backed by a few big interests that forced 
through commercial television. And the 
cost structure is different: a local radio 
station needs only about £15,000 worth of 
buildings, equipment worth slightly more 
and capital enough to run for the first few 
lean months. As for the public, who knows? 
There is rarely any overt pressure from the 
public for any new service, even those 
which, like commercial television, end by 
attracting half the country’s attention every 
night. 

Public acceptance reallv depends on 
quality of reception. The local radio asso¬ 
ciation’s memorandum points out that fewer 
than a third of all ramo sets can receive 
VHF, and many of these arc concentrated 
along the south coast where interference 
from continental stations makes this the 
only tolerable form of reception. So the 
association proposes the intensive use of 
medium-wave channels in daytime, when the 
radio audience is at its peak. At night the 
interference from foreign stations in these 
wave-bmds would be intolerable; but most 
people want to watch television tfsea. 


This use of medium-wave would iiicvit- 
ably n^an poaching on other countries’ fre¬ 
quencies. But for low-powcfi short-range 
stations the infringemepit woidd be more 
technical than practical. Lots of people 
contravene the Copenhagen convention 
alr^y, from the Vatican to Albania. 
Among the worat contraveners are Britain’s 
pirate stations, which the post ^ce is 
unwilling to interfere with despite other 
countries’ protests. 

In the long term the solution must be for 
people to buy VHF sejts. Meanwhile, the 
vacant and plentiful VHP channels could 
be used during the day for an educational 
service geared to the needs of a local autho¬ 
rity; when local programmes eventually 
swit^ during the day to VHF, the educa¬ 
tional service would transfer to the medium- 
wave band. 

The control of local radio by the govern¬ 
ment hinges on the sort of service wanted. 
Clearly it should be local, with no major 
networks to dominate either the country or 
a large number of small affiliated stations 
by the provision of the bulk of programme 
material, which is what has happened in 
the United States. Local mono]mlies are 
to be avoided as much as national oligopolies 
by the creation of competition in conur¬ 
bations where the pickings are richest (the 
association, extravagantly, wants eleven 
stations in London). The rules should see 
to it that one group controls no more than 
six 10 eight stations ; that no station should 
take more than a proportion of its output 
from any single source of material syndi¬ 
cated in a package ; that the amount of 
advertising time should be limited to the 
six minutes an hour now allowed to tele¬ 
vision ; that a good chunk—30 per cent is 
the proportion suggested by the local 
radio association -of output should 
be of local origin; that no chain of local 
newspapers should have a controlling 
interest in a broadcasting area in which it 
already has a news monopoly. But a lot of 
groups should be encouraged to compete for 
channels, from the BBC down. Only a few 
should be allotted to start with, and only 
for a short time, perhaps three years, $0 
that new resttktipns could be built in if 
experience proved them tiecessary. Given 
the fierce competitioQ local ra^ would 
face, any restriction on the amount of air¬ 
time permitted would be rimi^us. 

Of course, most of the content of local 
radio woidd be parish-pump stuff. Of 
course, there would be and rubbish: 
but not necessarily more than now. The 
new kind would be local, and that in itself 
would be worthwhile. It would also be 
profitable. 
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MENTAL DISORDER 

Care or Neglect 


B ritain has been living thtough Mental 
Healdi Week, a publicity campaign 
sponBozed by the two Miiest voluntary 
orgttiisatioiis concerned with mental dis¬ 
order—^ National AMdation for Mental 
Health and tte Natioiuil Society for Men¬ 
tally KanttoppediOUdftn—with the sup¬ 
port of aa bbdtes. Since the theme 
of die ** wedc ^ has been '* Mental Health— 
Youit Cpncenl,’^ and its object is to increase 
puUk awareness of the problems of mental 
disordd^s die empMis has been very much 
on toed iddvities, bn the local hospitals and 
oil tile tbcal health services. 

This emphasis has been the ri^t one, 
for the whole trend of care for the mentally 
disordered in the last ten years, and par¬ 
ticularly since the Mental Health Act of 
1959 came into force, has been to return 
patients from psydiiatric hospitals to the 
conuntmity as soon as possible. These huge 
hospitals, built in the last century on the 
outdeirts of cities, were at the time a great 
step forward, for they took the disor<fered 
out of the ternble squalor in which they 
were living in the community and provided 
diem vtiitii a community of their own, com¬ 
plete with farms, gardens and workshops, 
so that the hospital could be self-supporting. 
The one thing they did not provide was 
treatment, for there was no treatment to 
give. But tile hospi^Js could not have 
gone on indefinitely admitting more patients 
man they discharged because, with lives 
prolonged by antibiotics, they would have 
burst even their enormous bounds. That 
situation was almost reached in the early 
fifties. Since then growing awareness that 
the longer a patient is kept in hospital the 
harder it is ever to discharge him has re¬ 
inforced the impetus given by overcrowd¬ 
ing. At the same time the development of 
effective methods of treatment has enabled 
many patients to return to the community 
in a matter of weeks. 

But while this early return, together with 
the virtual disappearance of locked doors 
and of compulse^ admission, has trans- 
fonned the atmosphere of the hospitals, it 
has put a big extra burden on the local 
healm authorities. Many patients who are 
discharged, or discharge themselves, still 
need supervision, or training centres, or 
somewhm to live—everything, in fact, that 
is sunmed up in the phrase “ community 
care.* Already the number of people 
lecdving such care in England and Wales 
went up between 1963 and 1964 by nearly 
15,000 to 155,9^0 (of whom 89,241 were 
mentally han&capp^), and load expendi- 
tUie on mental health has increased from 
million to neaily £if million since 
^o. But the care given is still gravely 
iiSdequate. Life in the communhy, for 
me mentally ill and the handicapped, 
just more humane ; it is also ch^]^ 
they can be enabled to be effective 
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members of the labour force. If neglected, 
they may end up in the garrets or common 
lodging houses or prisons from which the 
mentaT hospitals rescued them a hundred 
years ago. 


Land for Use 


T he huge grounds in which mental 
hospitals stand have been noticed by 
AEGIS (Aid for the Elderly in Govemmenc 
Institutions) and k wants to use them for 
something that has been worrying it for 
some time. It chinks* chat senile patmts 
are being pushed into mental hos|»tals 
unnecessadly, and solely because there is no 
room for them in geriatric wards and old 
people^s homes. So it suggests that the 
hospital j^ounds be developed as townships 
by, possibly, a consortiiun of private enter¬ 
prise, vdii^ would be granted leasehold 
rights over the land, charge economic rents 
for the residential building and provide 
^riatric accommodation in the place of 
ground rent. This development would 

* Project 70. 10, Hampstead Grove, London, 
NW3. 
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apparently be carried out onlv around 
some of the existii^ mental hospruk^ for 
it is part of the AEGIS pr<q>084 that 
there tiuRild he a huge exchange of geriatric 
and psychiatric patients, wkfa the geriatric 
cases being concentrated in what will be 
redesignated geriatric hospitals, remaining 
there imtil the new accommodation has 
been built. 

Sudi an exchange could, of course, 
operate most cruelly on pat^ts of both 
desses,'who; in tte prtoen bring iioviad 
m^t lose all touch with friends and rela¬ 
tives. Many of the rid would simply die. Nor 
esn a dbtr-dtt riiiSmcriKm be ma^ 
senile .and ,|H|yriik^(; oaaesi for the eoor 
dition oi old peapie ki hospkal or 
institution can vary infinitely from day 
to day. It is just not true that they do 
not need psychiatric skill and care ; if they 
had it earlier, instead of being left in homes 
snd institutions, the process of senility 
might, in many cas?s, be deferred. This 
wrong reasoning, however, does not invali¬ 
date the crinmittec's suggestion that some 
use should be made of these acres of park- 
lands—a typical hospital may stand in an 
area at least twice the size of Green Park. 
Could not more of them be developed, if 
not for housing, at least as badly needed 
recreation centres ? 


PRESERVATION 

Protect Us from 
Our Friends 

T he preservation of beauty against van¬ 
dals is a most necessary and entirely 
sympathetic field of enthusiasm. But it is 
a field that breeds a plague of fools. Lately 
a film company wanted a good lifesize blaze. 
They bought up a hopelessly derelict and 
rather ugly mill in Norfolk, which had been 
rotting away for years. They painted up the 
outside, and prepared to light the match. 
But first they took pictures of the painted 
mill, and allowed them to be seen by the 
public. At once a row broke out. How dare 
they burn down this lovely mill? Why does 
the council not stop them? 

A further local row has arisen over the 
fate of the village of Castle Coombe in Wilt¬ 
shire. . This village was recently given an 
award as the prettiest village in England. 
It has since been cluttered up witii motor 
cars. It also suffers from floodmg m dhe 
winter, and from tbe usual defidencit^ in 
sanitation and environment diat are likely 
to affea houses when they get into then 
third and fourth century 01 occupation. 
Once again a film company has int^vened. 
It is tal^g over the village for a while, and 
making certain temporary changes in it., It 
will leave the village with several usdul 
pieces of unobtrusive modernisation, 
notably a new stone wall where formerly 
picturesque mud (in winter) and weeds (in 


summer) lined the stream. Once again, cries 
of outrage from weekenders and recent 
incomers in search of picturesque decay. 

The trourie of course is not that the im¬ 
pulse to preserve is a bad impulse, but that 
people will try to preserve the wrong things. 
Up md down the country painstaking 
societies are trying to list the worthwhile 
things in their area: here a beam engine, 
there an art nouveau shopfront, again an 
early baker’s oven. They arc up against two 
immense difficulties. First, the local authori¬ 
ties whose job it is to make preservation 
orders may have no idea at all of preserving 
anything after about 1750; the result is a lot 
of boring old relies kept, and a lot of real 
historic gems lost. Secondly, with the best 
will in the world, a local authority can do 
no more than to forbid the owner to pull 
tilings down. (And even then, as the 
atrocious case in Solihull lately showed, the 
really determined vandal can get away with 
a mere £100 fine for ripping down a really 
good mediaeval manor.) And even this sort 
of prohibition can do nothing to make an 
owner keep the relic standk^: nor can it 
ensure that the public haa access to it. The 
splendid and moving Saxon graves at Sut¬ 
ton Hoc are an ancient monument; but only 
determined trespassers can get to them. 
There is a real need for greater govenimcn- 
tri powers—to be used, m course, only very 
sparingly—in this field. And when money 
can be spared, there will be a stronjg case 
for spend more. This is a complex ofissues 
for Miss jehny Lee’s new department. 
Her philosophers would do wril to 
dream up not just a new way ri protecting 
rid treasures, but a scheme for adrising die 
publk on what Is worth treasuring too. 
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Swards into Fountain Pens 


Civil Afiidts and Mitttnry Cover nn^ 

Central Organmtim and Ptanmng 

By F. S. V, Dennifoo 

Her Majesty^s Stationery Office, (History 

of the SecoM World War.) 414 pages. 55s. 

All students of political science leam about 
the crucial role of the army in the theory 
and practice of the state. Yet curiously there 
are remarkably few books on the subject. 
We arc accustomed to army-organised revo- 
lutions^ but many of the forces* more subtle 
influences on pdidcal life go unexplored 
by the academics, whether it is the 
influence of the Pentagon on American 
politics or the influence of the chiefs of 
staff on OUT own. In any such study Allied 
military government during and after the 
second world war would deserve attention. 
For here we have the armies of the United 
States and the United Kingdom governuig 
a population vaster and more wide flung 
than any emperor could have dreamed of. 

Three volumes about military administra¬ 
tion in the Far East, in Italy, and in north¬ 
west Europe have already appeared in the 
official Bndsh military histories while a 
fourth on Africa in effect belongs to the 
same series. These ** theatre ** volumes have 
told the really interesting stories—^how the 
Army actually carried out the huge and 
unfamiliar task of government. Mr Donni- 
son's last volume in the series is designed to 
describe and explain the central direction 
of these activities, and he adds some studies 
of special topics: the legal basis for military 
government; civil affairs ; the use of volun¬ 
tary societies; refugees; fine arts and 
archives; finance ; the police contribution ; 
recruitment and training. 

This last volume is thus rather a ragbag. 
The author says in his preface that this made 
it a difficult, and in many ways unsatisfac¬ 
tory, volume to write. The same adjectives 
apply to the reading of much eff it. The 
evolution of administrative machinery is 
rarely an exciting topic, and when military 
and supply affairs arc at issue the reader 
quickly sinks in the morass of impossible-to- 
mcmotisc initials. The blow by blow 
account of establishing the machinery could 
well have been compressed. On the other 
hand, more space could well have been 
devoted to the struggles within the War 
Cabinet over the relative claims of the 
British and the liberated countries for food 
and civilian supplies. 

Nevertheless, many iHumlnating points 
emerge from book. The short historical 
back^und to the subject is very good. The 
Boer War^,!||pd the Great War had both made 


some of the **perplexmg and important 
problems*’ of milita^ fpvernment apparent, 
yet no thought was given to them in the 
War Office before the second world war. 
In December 1940 General Wavell cabled 
to England that the question of administer¬ 
ing enemy territory in Italian East Africa 
needed immediate attention. 

Among problems which will have to be 
tackled are administration of the country, 
currency, trade. In addition it is possible that 
certain areas will have to be fed. 

Possible homes for this responsibility 
were the Foreign Office or Colonial Office, 
bij|t the War Cabinet awarded “ custody of 
this unwanted foundling ’* to the War Office. 
Henceforth, the troubles of commanders-in- 
chief were only half over when the battles 
ended. They needed the wisdom of Solomon 
to cope with “complex politico-military 
problems,** which aroused the fiercest pas¬ 
sions. They found themselves taking on 
jobs that would normally have been divided 
between Ministers of Finance, Industry, 
Food, Justice, Fine Arts and many other 
portfolios besides. Later, policy had to be 
co-ordinated with the Americans, and some 
basic differences had to be reconciled. 

Civilian officials, including many notable 
temporaries from outside the Gvil Service, 
had played an increasing part in the plans 
for military administration, but it was only 
towards the end of 1945 that a special 
civilian government department was set up 
in London to handle the British adminis¬ 
tration of Germany. The issues of civilian 
versus military control never had in Britain 
the same political importance they had in 
America and transitions were made quietly 
from one to the other. It is perhaps a tribute 
to the citizen character of the British Army 
in the second world war that Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain’s outburst in the Boer War aroused 
few echoes in 1945: 

I utterly distrust military administration and 
believe that it is calculated to increase the 
number of our enemies and 10 exacerbate 
their hostile feelings. Even the most skeleton 
form of civil government is better than none. 

North African Landmarks 

The Lands of Bax^bary 

By Geoffrey Furlonge. 

John Murray, 227 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

The Barbary states, as Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco were called in the 
seventeenth century, drew their name from 
their indigenous people, the Berbers— 
although by that tinie two separate Arab 
invasions had created the fusion of races 


that exists today. This book is the first 
of its kind in the English language to pro¬ 
vide both a history and modm travelogue 
of all four countries. Theh story mm 
earliest antiquity to the here and now of 
mid twentieth century statehood is skilfully 
woven into die stages of a journey taken 
by car from Libya to Tangier. 

Sir Geoffrey Furlonge proves a com- 
panicmable guide. He ki^w the terrain 
and the people during his career as a 
diplomat and adds his own first-hand 
accounts of Italian and French occupation 
to the long tale of earlier invasions— 
Carthaginian, Roman, Arab, Vandal and 
Turk. The invasion that stuck—the Arab 
—threw up a profusion of dynasties, some 
Arab, some Islamised Berber. Their 
fortunes are vividly traced as our traveller 
halts at their old-time capitals, Kairouan in 
Tunisia and Fez and Marrakedi in 
Morocco, where Islamic architecture 
touches its most sublime. Some surprises 
emerge as he turns off the beaten track. 
Old Rome, as all the world knows, has its 
greatest North African monument at 
Lepcis Magna in Libya. But few English¬ 
men realise (though probably most French¬ 
men do) that Timgad and Jemila in 
Algeria are close runners up. Lesser land¬ 
marks range from the rustling palm groves 
of Djerba, island of the lotus eaters, to the 
red ^rber casdes beyond the Atlas moun¬ 
tains and oil derricks in the desert. These 
arc evocative settings for a well 4 old history 
and some shrewd observations on modern 
times. 

Who Is Original ? 

Contrary Imaginations: A Psycholt^ical 
Study of the English Schoolboy 

By Liam Hudson. 

Methuen, 181 pages. 25s. 

This is a fascinating and provoking book. 
Whether it is important is open to doubt. 
The reader is constantly aware of the man 
beneath the print, for Dr Hudson’s witty, 
lively and limpid style surely reflects him; 
his cheeky honesty and his intense interest 
in people (and in what makes them) are 
attractive and upsetting. 

He develops his theme as be developed 
his research. This started as an inquiry 
into the measurable abilities of arts and 
science sixth formers. Typically he admits 
that he decided on this because at the time 
(1956) this was a fashionable topic (the 
Snow Line bad just been .drawn between 
the two cultures) and therefore he stood a 
good chance of getting a grant for Ms 
research. Further research revealed to him 
that scientists tend to be convergers (good 
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THE 

COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Sicvas 

The LITERARY BSSAYH: VOLUMES I & 11 
with an introduction by 
Sir William Haley, Editor of Th*; Tunes 


**Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing 
Bngehot proud, and the MitcrprispC is 
in no way out of He is more 
than just highly readable. He diould 
be read.” 

Thi Times Literary Supplement 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long 
been enjoyed and esteemed by all 
sensible people, that it remains a 
mystery why he has never until now 
had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


*'We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. 
John-Stevas for giving us our first 
opportunity of studying the collected 
works of die finest essayist of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


.. everything in this noble edition 
does Bagebot proud—editing, anno¬ 
tation, index and printing.” 

Raymcmd Mortimer, 
The Sunday Times 


Price jC^.O.O. for the sec of two 
volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world 
except the U.S.A. and Philipp¬ 
ines where an edition published 
by the Harvard University Press 
is available. 

Further volumes will be published 
on completion as follows: 

hxstoeical: volume HI 
political: volumes rv & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

letters & MtSGBLLAMBOUS ITEMS: 

volume VIH 

The Collected Woiks of Walter 
Bagdiotaceobtaioabtedirect from: 


Book Dept., 

The Economitr, 
25 St James’aSt, 
London, 
y!fU^m5i55 
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at IQ rests, less good at open tests), and 
arts people to be divergers who react in the 
opposite way. From this he moved to 
research into the sources of originality jand 
decided that both convergers and dlvergers 
could be original but in different ways. 

He ends his book with two chapters of 
gloriously divergent, tentative explanations 
and speculations concerning the origins of 
his convergers and divergers and about the 
nature of originality. He is continuously 
on the defensive, and in these last chapters 
in particular he foresees attacks from all 
sides ; and rightly so, for he offends so 
many canons—arguing, for example, quite 
blai^ly from the spe^c to the general, 
relying on small samples and on largely 
untested tests. 

One is convinced by some of his common- 
sense assertions, for instance, when he 
wites of the importance of motivation in 
influencing test scores, and when he ques¬ 
tions the research into the unrdiabili^ of 
the interview. He is revealing about the 
influence of fashion on psychological 
theories, but this immediately suggests that 
maybe, next Qiristtnas, the Sunday glossies 
will be presenting us with converger and 
diverger tests to see whether wc or our 
friends are original thinkers or not. But 
probably the real trouble is that Dr Hudson 
is a High Dhrerger himself while his work 
inedtably leads him into scientific fields. 
The result is diverting, in some wajrs 
revealing, but in the end he does little to 
clarify the human mess. 

Two Generals 

Waging Peace : The White House Years, 
1956-1961 

By Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Heinemann, 764 pages illustrated. 90s. 

A Soldier Speaks: Public Papers and 
Speeches of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur 

Edited by Vorin E. Whan. 

Pall Mall Press. (Praeger.) 396 pages, 
illustrated. 52s. 6d. 

No two men could be more different in 
style and temperament than the two 
American generals who commanded the 
Allied Forces during the war in Europe and 
the Pacific. Inevitably they disliked each 
other heartily and took litde trouble to hide 
their feelings. In more than 700 pages of 
Waging Peace** there is hot a 
reforence to General MacArthur, who, for 
his part, went so far in 1956 as to approach 
Adlai Stevenson (not a man he would 
normally have approved) wifo an offer of 
public support. 

From t^e two books it is MacArthur 
who emerges as the better man ; probably 
beoauae diis edketaon of papers and 
speech coven his whole, career and there- 
fm gives 1 pictuie of ‘tum in his youth 
and in his prime—not only in irritable and 
unco m p r ehending TCtirement. And hit 
prhne lasted a fong rime. He was dready 


120.^ 

66 when he starred his f»roconsulship in 
Japan, a p^iod of achievement probably of 
more lasting value than anything his 
brilliance as a c<xnmander ki the field 
accomplished. Anyone inclined to dismiss 
him as merely theatrical, vainglorious and 
grandiicquent (all of which he was) should 
read the section on Building a New 
Japan”—and panicularly the message he 
sent to the War Department justifying his 
use of stocks of Army food to avert a 
famine in Japan. 

But it is President Eisenhower's meticu¬ 
lous but uninspiring account of his last four 
years in office that is important for the 
historian. The famous Eisenhower proae 
that drove correspondents attem^g his 
press conferences to distraction is not 
beguiling even when it has grammar and 
construction, comi^cte sentences and such 
things as verbs. Occasionally he is dry in 
an Attleeish way (about Cyprus; *‘Acts of 
violence became common, one of which 
involved the British Governor himself. He 
found a bomb in his bed, and be could 
scarcely be criticised for discharging all of 
his Greek Cypriot servants **), mt usually 
he is as verbose as Lord Attlee is laconic. 

If this second volume of his account of 
his presidency gives a picture of a less 
attractive and less successful Eisenhower 
the lecture is probably a correct one. There 
was solid achievement in his first term; in 
the second little but failure and frustration. 
With each reverse his patience wore thinner 
and his petulance increased. In the end 
anyone who disagreed with him is treated 
as a wilful enemy of the state. That he 
should be ungenerous to Adlai Stevenson 
(his attitude to him is that of a man trying 
to have a nap to a persistent mosquito) is 
perhaps not surprising. But that the man 
who was supposed to Be above party should 
comment on Mr Nixon's defeat by saying 
it was “ as though eight years of work had 
been for naught^* and that his contempt for 
his successor should be so manifest even in 
a book written after President Kennedy’s 
assassination is, to say the least of it, a 
disappointment. 

It was, of coufse, his supporters rather 
than General Eisenhower hiwetf who cam- 
paigned for his nomtuariou and election in 
1952, with the argument that nobody else 
could bring the Republican Party into tV 
modem w<^ld. Wh^ber he ever ,realty con¬ 
sidered this to be his role and whether he 
understood the modem World (except its 
strategic aspects) can be doubted. But he 
certainly led his party some way up the hill 
in his first term otuy to lead them back 
again in his 8 eoocKl-*-ond leave them to 
quicken their dowxditll pace till they 
reached Senator GoUwater. Unfriendly 
hbtorjans may Well condude ibat the Re- 
puldican Convention exf 1964 was the real 
monument to his Presidei^. 

There art no surprises in thii book, but 
there are unpublished documents of 
soim ioserest---ia particulars^ the ^^Dear 
Anthony” letters duarmg, the Suez crisis. 
In his account of the wlude Snea period, 
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wikich takes up mo«t of the first lOO pages, 
and in the texts of the cofrApgndence 
printed as appendices, President Eisen*- 
hower shows a patience and generosity to 
the British when they thwarted him wmdx 
he never showed to ms fetlow-countrymen* 
And in doiiig So he adds to the case 
British policy and makes his own behaviour, 
if not Mr Dulles’s, more vmdtrmndsble. 
There is, of course, no record of the tele¬ 
phone conversations, which were rather 
more heated. 

But these letters to Lord Avon were 
wsittea before bis re-election by an over¬ 
whelming majocky had convinced him that 
the DonooratB, although they were the 
major party in both Houses of Congress, 
had no right to speak—or at least that he 
had no oUigation to listen to them. His 
account of the events leading up to the 
lesignatkn of Air Sherman Adams 
illustrates his attitude to all erkkism. 


Socialist Economist 

On Political Economy and 
Economctrica : Essays in hmout of 
Osksr Lange 

Perganum Press. 669 pages. £ 6 . 


By the time this Festschrift-^ colkaion 
01 essays produced to mark Oskar Lange]s 
sixtieth bixth^y—reached this country, his 
death had turned it into a posthumous 
homage by a galaxy of economists to one 
whose brilliant mind left a significant impact 
on the economic thought of this century. 
Contributions from forty-two writers fall 
broadly into the two themes that are mo¬ 
tioned in the title, and indeed conform with 
Lange’s own prime interests: econometrics 
and political economy — the adjective 
* political • is legitimate in accordance with 
the Marxian tradition. The opening 
chapter—“ Economics of the Two Worlds ” 
—by P. M Sweezy and the late P. A. Baran 
belongs to tte latter; it concludes with the 
exhortation: ** as against... development in 
bourgeois economics, Marxian political 
economy must maintain its traditional 
critical position ” . . . “ must indcfatigably 
confront the society of monopoly capitalism 
and its ideological embellishmnts with the 
mirror ot unadorned reality.” This h a 
sample of the somewhat anachronistic 
nai^^: the tenor, it is only fair to note, 
is AO longer de tigueur in the serious 
Ikemture S socialist countries. 

By contrast contributions in the other 
group are of outstanding quality. To 
mention only a few, largely concerned with 
macro-planning: welfare-theoretical prob¬ 
lems and fanner's and consumer’s 
sovereignty are the dseme of Joan Robinson 
(Britain), and Tinbeigm (Holland). Strategy 
for gr< 


^ the question cl 
growth-promoting industries—^is treated by 
Pempnix (France). Komai and Wellisz 
.IGHtemary) offer a model for calculation of 
rates of interest and wages for a 
fkK^edve pbm. Stone (Britain) discusses 
*%jtikn8itiooal planning,” by whidi he means 


adapting the economic system to a shift from 
one growth rate to anodier. A bridge be¬ 
tween the volume’s two leading themes is 
provided by Kalecki’s observations—as 
original as everything frc»n his pen but not 
uncwitroversial—on the econometric model 
and historical materialism as two different 
approaches to a society’s development. 

It is only right to note in this context diat 
it was Lange who actually paved the way for 
mathematics and econometrics to enter into 
the economics of the socialist countries in 
the latter fifties. The starting point was 
the publication in Russia of Lange’s paper 
that tried to reconcile input-output 
with Marx’s system of loprochictioa and 
theory of value, a subject puxayed in this 
book by Konyus (Russia). By now, die 
assimilackm of mathematics thus started less 
than a decade ago has brought about a true 
intellectual revolution and resulted in an 
east-west convergence of thinking which 
nobody could predict would come so soon 
and of which any reader of this vdume must 
be conscious. 

When Lange’s lasting contributions art 
considered, bis famous paper ct thir^ years 
ago comes to mind almost automacica]l3F— 
the one dealing with t socialist economy 
approaching in operation a perfectly com- 
p^tive system (toe matter is elaborated in 
this volume by B. Hansen of Sweden). 
Wkh this in mind it is amazing to read, in 
an essay by I. M. Maksimovic, that the first 
architects of the Jugoslav market-socialism 
were not acquainted with the Lange paper. 
Apparently life pushed them somehow along 
the lines blueprinted by him ; only at that 
stage did they " discover ” the paper that 
indeed influenced the attempts to improve 
the Jugoslav solution . . . hdbent sua fata 
libelU. 


All Our Todas^s 

The Aesent in Perspective: A Look at 
the World since 1945 
By Hans W. Gatzkc. 

John Murray, 227 pages, including 
illustrations. 21s. 

Since 11145: Aspects of Contemporary 
World History 

Edited by James L. Henderson. 

Methuen^ 276 pages. 21s. clothboupd, 
10s 6d. paperbound. 

In his preface Professor Gatzke makes k 
clear that he has set out to give an account 
tk the most important events that have 
occurred since second world war, and 
purposely to draw no condusions from 
them. Dr Henderson, on the other hand, 
sets his contributors the task of jumping 
stniighc in at the deep end and tiying to 
see patterns emerging from world events 
since 1945 and to measure tSeir significance. 

Hie trouble with Frofess<>r Gatzke’s 
metbed ia that by giving minute descr^ons 
ct the trees he gets so entwined in the 
f^ge that he sometimes misses the wood 
alto^iher. This is a pity, for he ^es a 
very clear and readal^ account of the 


events themselves, which is important as the 
book is aimed at informing younger readers. 
But he still sees the world in 1965 divided 
simply into Russia v. America and tries to 
line up die rest neatly behind these leaders. 
His sum does not quite come right when 
he thinta of China, but he reminds himself 
that it wm be many years before China is a 
serious contender in the nuclear race, and 
ansrway its entrance into the iniclear club 
had been foreseeh for some time. 

Ht overlooks the significance of Suez— 
the fact that the crisis provided a real show¬ 
down as President Nasser pla^d East 
against West and won, thus underlining the 
existence of a third pqim of view, already 
pkmeered by India, sitting on a peaceful 
east-wttit fence in Asia. He more or less 
dismisses th« Russia-China differences that 
ate shakmg the communist kaleidoscope int' 
a new picture, and the rethinking That has 
resulted from the nuclear impasse. The 
Cuba affair is tucked away under a sub¬ 
heading as a “ trouble spot ” in a chapter on 
the United States. 

It is by reading Dr Hoidsrson’s collec¬ 
tion of essays that one r^ses the defects 
of Professor Gatzke’s book. The world is 
moving om the questions must be asked. 
Professor Gatzkc is nervous that they may 
be the wrong questions and produce the 
wrong answers. Dr Henderson’s way out of 
this is to employ (mostly) historians to write 
his essa^. Historians acknowledge that the 
present is not a limbo but tied to the past 
and the future. 

This book takes its readers from the old 
colonial days of a Europe-centred world, 
through the cold-war Russia v. America 
world, and then back again to Europe for 
ks main pointer to the future. Mr Russell 
Lewis describes the growth of European 
unity, and shows how the supranational 
exp^iment of the Coal ahd-Steel Com¬ 
munity was not so much economic as 
political and is perhaps the most imaginative 
and forwa^-looking political concept we 
have had. This exciting essay sets forward 
convincingly the idea of a community style 
of government now being hantmered out by 
^evoted Europeans who keep their eye on 
w wider view. Surely this is the meaning 
of perspective in world affairs. 


Gold and World Power. By Sidney E. Rolfe. 
Harper and RotOt New York. 284 pages. $6.95. 


Mr Rolfe has written a readable guide 
through the internationai ibandal probkin. It 
Starts with basic concept^ in the balanoe of pay¬ 
ments, tracea the development of the presei:ic 
intematioDal exchange system, and then puts 
a broad focus on Britain and on the dollar; it 
ends wkh a summary of the main plans for 
reform. Mr Rolfe brings together a considerable 
nngc of tecenc writings on the sublet; and 
the bo<ri^ is helpfully kiterspersed with useful 
tables and graphs. His primary aim is to sixvey 
die pfobkeixL im present the many different pre¬ 
scriptions that have been Dpi fojmrd.. He 
«dee« a detacted view he 

quotes , widi apparent aKpedl m'cnWmul 
central btmkcrs who havk.osQeaAf. imered to 
the possibility of i n ttoddq w S/ g k wkw 
hsto exchanos rate mtWettiriits''aroun thetf 
official paiiuas 
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To nearly every company there 
comes a lime when capital is needed 
to expand the business, to obtain new 
equipment, to build or secure larger 
premises. This is the lime when ICFC 
can lend a hand. 

ICFC helps small and medium- 
sized companies by investing long¬ 
term development capital when it is 
most needed—between £ 5,000 and 
£ 300,000 on first application. We 
make certain that every customer gets 
the help he needs in a form that 
ensures healthy growth without finan¬ 
cial strain, but we do not interfere in 
company affairs. We also oficr plant 
purchase and plant leasing schemes^ 
and advise on such matters as stock 
exchange flotations. Tn all these^lds, 
our rates arc keyed to those current 
elsewhere in the capital market, w$th 
the additional merit that arrange¬ 
ments with ICFC are not affected 
by credit squeezes. 

Since we were founded in 1945 , 
with the backing of the Bank of 
EnglandandtheClearing Banks, We \ 
have helped about 1,500 companies ^ 
to grow, and are currently investing 
abou| a million pounds a month. Can' 
we h^p*yi^u in the same way? 

Send for our booklet, Capital for 
Business, iThen come and talk to US 
about your specific needs. 



GIVES SMALL 
COMPANIES 
A BIG HAND 


bdnMrial 
rierqr^ilotwt 7 
OOiO^ k Bmnii 










IliAMM, London EC2 
'‘iML^Skmbridge, Cardiff, EdinUori^ 
iim||i|«ster, Newcastloon^IVne 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 

In the industrial processes that produce his means 
for living, man creates for himself staggering 
problems of waste disposal or purification. Fort¬ 
unately Simon stand between man and some of 
the worst consequences. Simon plant in various 
forms extracts dust produced in manufacture 
before it has a chance to pollute the atmosphere, 
turns harmful industrial effluent into disposable 
water, and town refuse into saleable compost. In 
positive ways like these Simon help responsible 
people to maintain the environment that makes 
life worth living. 



STOCKPORT ENGLAND 
and SIMON HOUSE, 

DOITER STREET, LONDON W.L 


Simon Engineering Review 
No 6 contains an article 
on the legal aspects of 
industrial effluent. 

Send now for fcm free copy. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Now that Britain's seamen have rejected the findings of the court of 
inquiry, the strike hangs on the degree of support that the saiiors 
can drum up from other unions. 

Following a very bad week for sterling, it was expected that the 
central hankers meeting in Basle this weekend would announce further 
support for the pound-^probably an extension of the September 
special credits. 

Swedm*s bank rate has been raised from sl to This is 
the highest level since 1932. 

India devalued the rupee by over last weekend. 

Mr Kosygin suggested that Britain should submit plans for a bus 
factory in the USSR. So Leyland sent a man over. 


COMPUTERS: EUROPE FIGHTS BACK 


The world computer market is 
growing enormously—it could 
be worth {j billions by the 
early 1970s. Up till now 
things have been very one-sided. 
One American company—^Inter¬ 
national Business Machines— 
accounts for 80% of world sales. 
Other American firms take 15%. 
Which leaves little for the rest. 
Now, however, Europeans and 
Japanese manufacturers—raided 
by their governments—are begin¬ 
ning to fight back. 

At the moment the United States 
has thirteen times as many com¬ 
puters actually in use (see chart 
on this page) as the next country. 
The next country, surprisingly, is 
Japan. This is largely, however, 
because computers vary a lot in 
price—some come as cheap as 
jC 12,000, while others can cost as 
much as >£500,000—and Japan 
happens to nave a lot of small 
ones. It comes much lower down 
the value table. Britain is third 
in numbers installed, on the best 
estimates, with 1,905 at May of 
this year. Germany comes close 
behind, with France in fifth place. 


The Gffovirth Switch 

These numbers are peanuts to 
America. But the point is that 
American growth, having gone 
forward so fast and so loi», is now 
slowing down, whereaa European 
and Japanese detmand is spurdng 
forwara* The Ameikan rate of ad¬ 
vance is now down to about 15% 
a year, pefkipi less. Europe and 
Inpan are now deuUinf ms. 


As could be expected, Britain 
France and Germany are making 
most of the running in Europe. 
Most experts expect France to 
show a faster turn of speed 
than the other two over the 
next four years, and leap up to 
number one in the European 
ratings. France also scores very 
high on the long-term potential. 
This could be because the French 
are rather good with electronics, 
and therefore might be expected 
to take to computers quickly. 
They are also big central planners, 
and this devours computers. 
The Scandinavian countries, par¬ 
ticularly Denmark, are also ex¬ 
pected to make a lot of use of 
computers. This is understand¬ 
able—they are short of man¬ 
power. 

IBM's Position 

Demand for computers comes 
from four main sectors : intensive, 
manpower—using service indus¬ 
tries like banking, insurance and 
finance; heavy manufacturing like 
oil, chemicals and steel; the elec¬ 
trical and, closely allied with them, 
aircraft and missile producers; 
and the bi^est buyers of all— 
government departments. Com¬ 
puter requirements for each sec¬ 
tor differ considerably. Service 
industries need machines to deal 
with vast quantities of data pro¬ 
cessing ; heavy industry wants 
process control computers to regu¬ 
late and run factories; air¬ 
craft manufacturers need machince 
to work out tedinical calculatiooa 
and sunuladon problems. 
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IBM is strong in oteiy countty. 
It has 73% of th€ market in Ger- 
ttiany, 74% In France and about 
50% in Britaifi (see chart). It has 
an even fiercer hold on the rest of 
Europe and Australia, Canada 
and South America—whence its 
estimated 80% of world sales. 
With its excellent marketing net¬ 
work spread throughout the world 
it has, 80 far, a big advantage over 
its less experienced competitors* 
But they are beginning to realise 
that it is in the marketing and 
servicing field that their efforts 
must lie (IBM*s machines are not 
noticeably better than the next 
man's). 

The other American firms are 
Univac, the Sperry Rand sub¬ 
sidiary, Radio Corporation of 
America, Honeywell, Burroughs 
and Control Data Corporation. 
CDC is reputed to manufacture 
the most powerful scientific 
machines in the world, but looks as 
if it might have overextended itself 
after a rapid rise. The giant 
General Electric, which man^ac- 
tures everything from aeroplane 
engines to domestic appliances, 
has bought its way stea^ly into 
computers and is still looking for 
small firms to take over. 

With their own markets blossom¬ 
ing, however, the non-Americans 
are beginning to pose problems to 
these companies. The main chal¬ 
lenger is Britain, with its trio of 
Imenuitioiial Computers and 
Tabulators, which makes the only 
*‘all Britii^** madiines, EUiott- 
Automadon and English Electric* 
Leo-Marconi. All three are busy 
recruiting sales and servicing 
teams, with an eye particularly on 
markets like Eastern Europe and 
Australk (where English Electric 


seems to be on the point of win¬ 
ning a large order. They 
would probably also claim a bigger 
share of the British market than 
we give them, especially as the 
chart on this page does not include 
••vintage” computers, in which 
they are strong. 

The Japanese industry has risen 
very fast since 1959. Most 
machines are made under licence 
to American companies—HitacU 
has RCA ties and Nippon Electric 
is licensed by Honeywell. But 
Japanese manufacturers are in¬ 
creasingly needled by IBM's deter¬ 
mined onslaught—it takes about 
39% of the market. 

Too Late 7 

There are signs, too, that French, 
Italian and German govern¬ 
ments are doing some rethink¬ 
ing—^particularly the French. 
Although France and Italy stood 
by while GE took over Machines 
Bun and Olivetti, the Freueli 
government has definitely taken 
fright and is now busy persuading 
whm remains of the industry to 
merge and form an all-French 
company* (One spur to this de¬ 
cision has been the discovery that 
Americans are unwilling to part 
with really large machines on 
strategic grounds.) 

But have the few remaining com¬ 
paratively independent companies 
left it too late to meet the Ameri¬ 
can challenge ? Can they 
organize themselves to meet the 
future demand? Have they got 
enough cash to send high-powered 
salesmen round the world to per¬ 
suade less developed countries to 
buy their machines^ The answer 
is open. But the stage is set for 
smne ferocious competition. 


MAIN USER INDUSTRIES ESTIMATED GROWTH 

Actual numbers; Europe only Thousands of computers 
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NOW THE MAMET IS SHIT 

Total: mimie'ujntaga'oonsputera. 
pkis orders before May1966 
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It’s 3.01 pm 
and you need 
a lot of D-Marks 
inahuny 


Call your friend at Chase Manhattan 


You have a deal to put through fast. You need to 
be sure of laying your hands on D-Marks. Maybe 
a lot of them. Where do you turn ? 

We have the answer.Here at Chase, we’re geared 
to round-the-clock activity. We have to be. We’re 
international. 

And we’re big. One of the biggest. We’re based 
on New York. We have branches, representative 
offices and affiliated banks around the world. And 


more correspondents than any other bank. 

Our size enables us to get immediate action on 
the Foreign Exchange market—in D-Marks or any 
other foreign currency. So any time you need this 
kind of help, call your friend at Chase Manhattan. 
You’ll get results. In a hurry. 

We exist to give service like this. We’d like to 
provide it for you. Just give us a call. We’ll be along 
before the rate changes. 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 



THK OHASK MANHATTAN BANK 

StMAM Si, UMm EC9 MMwHcMm UM StoiMWI 
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* •. we regjret to inform you that we don’t want your stupid old paper kites. We make better ones ourselves—^and anyway 
we usually prefer to spend our money on tennis rackets and boxing gloves nowadays... 

Well now—there’s a smack in the eye for you. See what economic progress does—^makes everyone^ (including young 
Peter here) more sophisticated. The moral> of course^ is simple—know your market. The best way to learn about the 
markets of the new emergent oountties of ^e Commonwealth is to contact Barclays D.C.O* Thdr Imowledge of local 
conditions and trends is excepdonal. They live there. 


For dotaiied reports, from our brauehes on ike spot, concerning trade with Africa, ike Mediterranean or 
ike Caribbean, write to our InteiUgence Department at $4 lombard Street, London, 


Barclays Bank D.C.O.< 


u' rseas Jinn A’ 
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New Moves in Basle 


A t the end ot what must have been the pound’s worst week 
in 1966, two rituals of the international financial calendar 
are due to take place this week-end. The first is a gigantic 
Paris get-mgether of the foreign exchange dealers in their 
Forex chib. The second meeting, smaller though not quite 
so unpuUidsed as it once was, is d the central bank governors 
in Basle. This is the annual meeting which brings in all the 
members of the Bank for International Settlements. And this 
is now expected to be more than a ritual. 

Some further support arraqgements for sterling, and potenti¬ 
ally for other countries, seem likely to be not only agreed 
but announced—perhaps even trumpeted. Presumably these 
will have to involve at the least a second extension and perhaps 
an elaboration of the grey-shaped arrangements of Septembn, 
1965, under which support credits have probably been given 
more directly (in conneaion with support purchases on the 
exchange markets) and also on some kind of muldlateral basis, 
involving a chain of central banks. The exaa mechanics and 
amounts of these credits have never been revealed. In fact, it 
is believed that they roughly matched the 1961 Basle credits 
for sterling, totalling not much over $900 million. They were 
evidently quietly renewed in March for three months—to take 
them to this week-end’s Basle meeting. The one certain thing 
about these arrangements is that they have made it still more 
difificult for the market to know what is going on. The gim¬ 
mick is legitimate if it works. It is dangerous if it merdy 
intensifies susjncions that all official reserve figures are now lies. 

New arrangements are certainly needed. Just why sterling 
has taken so sharp k knock this week is not fully clear ; the 
Pearson report and subsequent deadlock in the seamen's dis¬ 
pute did not come until late Wednesday. Monday’s slide, 
which took the spot rate below $2.79 for the first time 
for over a year, was attributed to a host of dubious 
influences, including Britain’s retreat from the European space 
project and India’s devaluation. This latter is fanciful. When 
the Canadian dollar was depreciated in 1961 there was 
undoubtedly some backwash on sterling. But the rupee is 
in a different league; a raid on a club in Soho does not cause 
concern at even the seedier end of Pall Mall. 

More significant as a week-end influence was probably the 
dawning of the implication of the May reserve figures. These 
suggested that the Bank of England lost perhaps ^50 million 
over the last half of that month in the initial backwash of 
the seamen’s strike—most of it in three or four bad days. 
That was a monthly rate of £100 million. On the face of it, 
the pressure from Friday to Wednesday morning was worse. 
It Is S ■ttibbl’ peifit ’whictlicr" the Tlank^”l!e£iSlOh^ 1^ 
week to let the spot rate Slide to its lowMt levels since 
the tipbeavals of November, 1964, shift«d die early sttaia 
from die teserves or mefely served to swell matvous seiUng. 


The Bank has in the past let the rate show die pressure; and 
it is certainly poiaed tot a sharp bear squecae. Will the centrd 
banks again drive the rate up through collective aggressive 
buying as on September xo^.last ? Or will they awfit a 
package of domestic measures from the British governmient ? 

Some sort of announcement from Basle is urgently neces¬ 
sary simply to clear up the Bank of England’s veiled and 
bewildering references in its June Quarterly Bulletin to special 
multilateral central bank transactions in the early months of 
1966. As these references stand they can only serve to edn- 
fnse exchange dealers, at a particularly dangerous moment, 
and throw the credibility of the reserve fig ur e s still further 
into disrepute. What the Bank vouchsafed was this: 

During [March] there were a number of inter-oentral bank 
operstioas, vihich together balanced out. Sudt operatioiis can 
take various forms and are sometimes on a muhilaterat basis 
and not initiated by the United Kingdom. The largest of these 
operations during March was a special swap with the US authori¬ 
ties for the equivalent of £34 million ; this offset the reversal of 
other inter-ccntral bank transactions entered into in earlier 
months. In April, there were again a number of inter-central 
bairic operations; but these too almost balanced out.. .. 

With no more than this to go on the exchaqge markets can 
only draw the following inference. That sometime before 
March, presumably in February, Britain did draw on the 
special September credit lines; the Bank does say that die 
earlier recovery of the pound after last summer’s throes had 
begun to falter by late February. But no such Indicadon was 
given in Mr Callaghan’s pre-election budget trailer. 

Presumably the reason—or excuse—^was that support under 
the September credits was not given in the usual form of 
straight bilateral swaps. Instead, foreign central banks prob¬ 
ably gave help by intervening direedy to support steilmg in 
the exchange markets on a muldlateral basis, and dten hdd the 
pounds acquired, anyway until March. The effect was to 
cushion Britain’s reserves in the second half of Febmary (or 
whenever else this exchange support was provided) vd^out 
recourse to the formal swaps—which are evident dse only 
form of central bank support which the Bdnk of Ew gliwifl feels 
obliged to disclose. But this makes the notkmally “ dean ” 
reserve figures as irrelevant as the crude figures. In March 
the sterling somehow accumulated by other central banks was 
redeemed with ddlars borrowed in the normal way under 
the New York swap—so the authorides sty “aB square.” 
But the earlier (February?) support does have to be squared 
in the future; Britain does apparendy have a repayment 
obligation of £s 4 million to New York. A disdnedon can no 

the market. But it is, at bottom, an academic; distidtdoa; If 
the official ffloM iisiaiia stdnediing dffievent, die Treasury and 
the Baidt wbiild klv^ tO 'say sb. 
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Widows, Orphans 
and Unit Trusts 


Some unit trusts are splendidly managed; 
others are strictly for the sporting investor, 
but how is the small saver to teU one from 
t’other? *7%# Economist hopes to publidi 
M Intervals a table that will show how the 
main trusts are doing 

T hb rush CO set up unit trusts over the past two years or 
so has been almost unbelievable. From a mere 32 at the 
end 19^2, the number of trusts has trebled— according 
to the Association of Unit Trust Managers, which represents 
most of the management firms. In less than three and a half 
years, 62 trusts have been started. They appeal on the whole 
so the small saver who wants something more venturesmne 
than the Post Office Savings Bank, hears somewhere that safety 
lies in a well-spread portfolio and has a touching faith in 
market experts. 

Many unit trust holdings are as low as £2^ ; the average 
in one of the larger trusts is just under £400 (a holding of 
under ^180 is more trouble to some managers than it is 
worth). Put this against the £584 million invested in the 
unit trust movement as a whole, and it is plain ±at it is 
becoming the favourite form of saving of a very large number 
of very small investors. And it is exceedingly diflBcult for 
the small investor to know whether he is given a fair run for 
his money, or whether he might not, after all, be as well off 
in the long run in a building society. Advice is "difficult to 
get, because the performance of unit trusts, unlike the per¬ 
formance of other public companies, is rarely commented 
upon and still more rarely criticised. All the small man sees 
is that, with monotonous regularity, initial and block offers 
are advertised and duly applauded in even the poshest papers. 

There is nothing undesirable in these offers in themselves, 
although there may be in the effect they have on the market. 
No manager will admit that his buying has driven up prices, 
but the combined buying by all the unit trusts has been a 
factor lifting the market lately. Jobbers have only to look 
sit the papers to sec how much money is to be put into what 
shares—and mark prices accordingly. But this is not really 
the ipoint that worries the small man. Unit trust managers 
sense they have the trade winds behind them, and with the 
trustee savings banks and Lloyds (and no doubt other clearing 
banks) coming in, unit trust business will probably double by 
1970. British society is ready for unit trusts as American 
was for the mutual fund. 

The trusts* world is policed by the Board of Trade Before 
tps iag w can advertise trusts, these have to be licensed by 
iMBBt and the trustees have to be approved; and the 
bofflPb quite ready to withhold a licence if it has doubts 
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kbout eitiier party, iMaximuin charges are laid down in such 
a way that managers are encouraged to be as efficient as 
possible with the funds at their disposal. But they are encour¬ 
aged evm store to go on pulling in new money, even when 
they are well post the £6 mffiion mark that a successful 
trust needs to reach—Whence the advertising and die block 
offers. 

It works like this: the formula used in drafting Board of 
Trade rules assumes that trusts tun for a fixed period of 
twenty years, and the total charge levied on the investor for 
managing his money is laid down as 13^ per cent. Not more 
than 5 per cent may be charged in the first year. In practice, 
however, trusts are not formed for twenty years and are in 
any case renewable ; nor are they fixed in size. The initial 
management charge is included in the price the investor has 
to pay for his units, and the annual charge, which is based 
on the capital value (ff the trust fund, continues whether the 
trust is wound up in twenty years or runs on. Theft are varia- 
tkms but the normal chafing system is a 5 per initial 
diarge and an annual | per cent thereafter, making 12^ per 
cent over twenQr years. So, frcmi the manager’s point of 
view, there is a big financial incentive to increase the size of 
the funds by binging in new money, since this yidds much 
more cash, in the form at initial diarges (especially when 
discounted) tiian die flow of rising annual charges generated 
by a rise in portfolio values. 

What happois to a new management company is that, on 
setting up shop, it finds that it has a number <ff costs whidi 
are fixed—rents, certam salaries and advertising costs—and 
if it is to avoid running out ci cash it must boost its 
funds quickly. So an initial offer for s large number of 
units is advertised to give the trust a ^ringboard; frequent 
block offers will follow in the early years and get, on the 
whole, a largdy non-critical editorial mention from papers 
that are glad tff the advertising intake. This heavy advei> 
tising has done as much as anything to alert the small saver 
to the realities ot inflation and the capital growth obtainable 
in the.bull maritet. So the average bolding has risen by ^£48 
since die begini^ of 1963 to £381 (perhaps £$$ of 
the rise can be attributed to the rise in the market), ^tiie 
real bull patket qicnt itself in the trustee boom dF 1941 and 
since tiien the ideal unit trust for the smaU invtistM’—the 
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widely based trust which allows him to spread his risks—has 
become extremely difficult to sell to him. He has smelt blood, 
he wants action, he has read his (uncritical) financial papers. 
So what he gets is specialist trusts ; most of the hard selling 
pressure of the last two years has been behind these. 

The fashion in investment varies. In 1961-62 it was insur¬ 
ance and bank shares—by no means the recipe for success 
since. The current fashion is for power and commodities— 
and high income trusts. The presence of specialist trusts has 
introduced a potential volatility into the unit trust industry 
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which defeats much of its basic purpose. The correct invest¬ 
ment technique with such shares i$ to buy and sell thena at 
appropriate points in the cycle: this is difficult enough with 
individual shares and, because of the 5 per cent initial load¬ 
ing, an expensive operation in unit trusts. So far unit holders 
in well-diversified trusts have not sold heavily when the 
market has swung down. But who can say how small holders 
in the newly-fashionable trusts will act if things go wrong? 

There certainly ought to be some specialised trusts. Banks 
and insurance shares give the investor a stake in firmly estab- 
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Unit Trust Growth Records 


The trusts chosen for comparison of performance are the largest, amona 
th055 run by member^ of the Association of Unit Trust Managers, which 
existed throughout each of the two periods; firstly. 1955-00 and, secondly, 
1960-65. Those added in the second period were not in existence in 1955, 
The prices used—the mean of the high and low for the year—have been 
corrected to 100 in the base year so that the trusts' records are easily 
comparable. 

The very much faster growth rate in the earlier five year period is immedi¬ 
ately obvious: this period includes the strong rise in share prices at the end 
of the 1950s which ended in 1960. Scotbits, with a portfolio of bank, 
insurance and investment trust shares increased two and a quarter times 
in the first five years, but only 18 per cent in the second. Moreover If 1961 
or 1962 had been chosen as the base date in the second set of comparisons, 
bank and insurance trusts would have shown substantial losses to 1965 
because these shares had a different cycle from industrials. Dividend growth 


for Allied Group trusts was faster In the ftecgnd than to the first 
buf capital growth was slower, this was typical of the mafket as a whole. 
The slower rate of growth in insurance dividends is reflected in Insurance 
Units record. The best record over the two periods, in capital and in income 
growth together, belongs to Investment Trust Units. For comparison, the 
market rose about 20 per cent in the first period and 8 per cent in the second. 

It is clear from these tables that even though an investment in industrial 
shares in any year would have yielded a capital profit in 1965, an investor 
who bought in 1956-58 or in 1962, when the stock market was weak, 
would have done much better than someone buying in 1960, when it was 
very strong. The years to ovoid buying bank and insurance shares were 
1961 to 1965. Anyone who started a regular savings plan in 1955 in any 
of the trusts would have shown a good profit in 1965; anyone who started 
regular savings in insurance or bank units m 1962 would have suffered an 
uncomfortable loss by 1965. 


PRICES DIVIDENDS 



1956 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 


1966 

1956 

1957 

1968 

1959 

1860 

Save & Prosper 







Save & Prosper 







Insurance 

100 

97 3 

1000 

100-0 

154 0 

200 0 

Insurance 

100 

108 6 

117-3 

123-7 

133 1 

161 2 

Bank insuiance 

100 

92 9 

92 9 

100 0 

1ii7-6 

166-7 

Bc)rik insurance 

100 

105-7 

112-6 

117-8 

12S-3 

143-7 

Bank 

100 

95-4 

98-5 

110-6 

163 0 

165 1 

Bank 

100 

106-8 

111 -9 

121-2 

142-4 

160-7 

Scothils 

100 

100-0 

118-2 

122 7 

190 9 

227 3 

Scoibits 

100 

114-0 

122-6 

126-9 

146-2 

176-3 

Investment Trust 

100 

1000 

118-2 

127 3 

200 0 

230 3 

Invosimcni Trust 

100 

119-9 

136-9 

141 -8 

162-5 

175 9 

Tridenr 

100 

93-9 

106-1 

115 1 

178 8 

206 1 

Tndonl 

100 

104-1 

126-0 

119-9 

141-1 

155-5 

Allied 







Allied 







Metal & Minerals 

100 

98-5 

102-2 

1Q0-7 

141 -9 

153 7 

Metal & Mmrials 

100 

111 -6 

112 0 

115 6 

114 9 

127-4 

British Ind. Flex 1st 

100 

102-5 

110-0 

112-5 

160 0 

180-0 

British Ind. Flex. lBt 

100 

109-9 

116-1 

114-3 

109-9 

120-9 

El. & Ind. Development 

100 

90 9 

94 g 

94 9 

132 3 

144-4 

El & Ind. Development 

100 

141 -1 

143-4 

143-6 

140 0 

142 8 

First Proviitcial 







First Provincial 







Reserves 

100 

39-5 

90 7 

104 6 

160 5 

186 1 

Reserves 

100 

101-0 

105-2 

113-6 

115-3 

136-4 

PRICES 

V 






DIVIDENDS 








1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Save & Prosper 







Sfive 61 Prosper 







Insurance 

100 

131 1 

158 1 

132-4 

117-6 

110 8 

Insurance 

100 

105-4 

105-4 

120-1 

126 8 

142-4 

Bank ir.siiranco 

100 

124 3 

141 4 

128 6 

118 6 

117 1 

Bank insurance 

100 

106 4 

no-4 

121 -6 

126 8 

140-4 

Bank 

100 

110-1 

117-4 

120-2 

120-2 

121 -1 

Bank 

100 

107-2 

113-8 

124-3 

130'1 

141 -3 

Scotbits 

100 

120-2 

132 0 

132-0 

130-0 

128 0 

Scotbits 

100 

109-8 

104-9 

106-7 

123-2 

132-9 

Investment Trust 

100 

113-1 

123 7 

132-9 

139-5 

135-6 

Investment Trust 

100 

10B-1 

120*6 

120-6 

131-8 

168-1 

Trident 

100 

120-6 

136 8 

133-8 

130-9 

130-9 

Trident 

100 

115-4 

117-6 

126-2 

129-1 

151 -5 

Capital 

100 

109-5 

107-1 

116-5 

119-1 

116-7 

Capital 

100 

112-3 

115-2 

117-1 

122-7 

131 -2 

Scot shares 

100 

103 2 

90-5 

106-3 

117-5 

118-9 

Scot shares 

100 

106-1 

112-5 

109-B 

113-3 

143-9 

Income 

100 

101 -6 

103-3 

118-0 

124-6 

123-0 

Income 

• 






Allied 







Allied 







Metal & Mineral 

100 

91-9 

88-6 

100-0 

104-8 

106-2 

Metal & Mineral 

100 

105-6 

105-6 

106*6 

113-5 

134-6 

Brit. Ind. Flex. 1st 

100 

101 -4 

91-7 

105-6 

111-1 

108-3 

Brit. Ind. Flex, let 

100 

118-8 

118-8 

118*8 

128-5 

151-8 

Elect. & Ind. Dev. 

100 

96-1 

88-1 

106-3 

111 -9 

109-1 

Elect. & Ind. Dev. 

loot 

121 -4 

116-8 

116-3 

123-4 

156-1 

First Provincial 







First Provincial 







Reserves 

100 

106-2 

96 9 

107-5 

114-4 

113-1 

Reserves 

100 

103-4 

91-4 

96-5 

103-1 

116-8 

Dillon Walker 







Dillon Walker 







Unicorn 

100 

102-5 

103-7 

111 -2 

113-7 

112 5 

Unicorn 

100 

106-8 

118-5 

118-6 

129-7 

164-7 

Community 

100 

97-4 

94 7 

107-0 

113-2 

110 6 

Community 

100 

125-4 

138-5 

150-8 

165-4 

213-8 

Falcon 

100 

103-4 

100-0 

113-8 

117-2 

112 1 

Falcon 

100 

133-2 

150-0 

166-8 

182-1 

216-3 

Hill Samuel 







Hill Samuel 







BST 

100 

106-4 

97 1 

104-7 

109-4 

126-9 

BST 

100 

114-7 

lie 0 

117-3 

130 7 

148-9 

BSIT 

100 

104 7 

96 1 

114-2 

128-3 

126-8 

BSIT 

100 

121 -4 

126 9 

126-9 

133-9 

140-5 
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100 

98 5 

94 9 

107-3 

112-4 

106-6 

Commonwealth 

100 

96-8 

101 -7 

111-8 

117-0 

137-8 


The’lino chBtts p/otted agtinst logarithmic scates to atfow growth rates to ha compared: 

* No dividend was paid in 1960; between 1961 and'y 965 divIdeaUs tose by 70 par cant 
t Excluding capilal dlitributlons. 
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luhed, deariy defined sectors of, the economy. But trusts in 
sudi specialities as motorways, education, and energy may 
not be wide enough to offer the protection the small investor 
needs and expects. Trusts bas^ upon regions should also 
be regarded with a pinch of salt: the British economy is 
too small and closely integrated to allow significant special 
investment opportunities to occur in the regions. In fact, the 
portfolios of these trusts are often well spread because most 
big companies are not confined to the region named; the 
name of the trusts is misleading, but appeals to the senti¬ 
mental. The danger comes when a trust is born with perhaps 
no more than a government scheme in the managers’ and 
public’s eye. Say, Scottish Hospitals and Docks might be 
launched when the government has announced plans, perhaps 
only in outline in a white p^r, for capital investment in 
. pon of the cpuht^. It could happen. 

Snags arise, tooy with the lil{^ mcome trusts frequently 
praised as hedges against a stock market decline. Any trust 
advertising a yield higher than 6 per cent should be looked at 
closely. Many Ugh yielding trusts have a significant propor¬ 
tion their portfolios in rubber, base metals and other tra¬ 
ditionally high yielding shares, known as income 
sweetmers ” and usually involved in growing or mining com¬ 
modities liable to fairly wild fluctuations in price. The yields 
on the shares are high because the risks of a dividend cut 
or capital loss am high. The same result may be obtained 
by loading the portfolio with very, h^h yielcfimg industrial 
stoes, and it can be almost as risky. A better, because safer, 
way tff keeping overall income up is to put a large part of 
the trust money into preference shares, which yield w^ over 
7 per cent at present. But this part of the portfolio has only 
a limited capital growth potential, it depends on a faU in 
interest rates, md it has no incmne growth potentiaL Pecq^de 
who need high income should consider whether it would be 
better to accept a slightly lower yield now in return for a 
much higher income in future. If so, a well spread, all-equity 
fund trust yielding si -6 per cent could be better. 

Most unit trust investors buy for retirement or fw some 
future liability or contingency and they obvioi^y ought 
to be seeking safety through spread. Because many people find 
saving difficult unless it is under contract, they {nrefer to 


invest in unit trusts through a regular savii^ plan or a life 
insurance-linked scheme and they may be led into this kind 
of investment by the argument of ’‘pound-cost-averaging.” 
This su^ests that anyone who buys units regidarly during a 
decline in share prices, gets them for an average cost below 
the average price. The mathematically minded will notice 
that this argument depends on comparing unweighted average 
prices with weighted averages and a deaf ear should be mrned 
to it. The valid aigument for regular investing is that it takes 
away from the investor the need to judge the best buying and 
selling times—difficult enough even for a man who devotes 
his working life to the stock market. 

Unit trust investors, then, should not suppow that they are 
having all their woric done for foem. They thoujkl. always 
arit themselves why the trust managers are trying to push a 
particular trust, vriietber by Mock offer or not, at a particialar 
time. They ite iaks- pesf -feeef*ds- wiife- a touch of- 
scepticism, llie 1950s were ten splendid years for investors 
and it was difficult to make a loss. Companies had geared 
themselves by bonowing at comparatively low interest rates 
in the early part of the period, none more so than the invest¬ 
ment trusts, whose performance is clear from the table. Com¬ 
paring unit trust growth in the two periods 1955*60 and 
1960-65 shows very clearly the change in the investment 
climate, and rising dividends have failed to lift share prices 
very far. There is no reasem to expect any signifiamt change 
in pattern during the rest of the 1960s. Tlus means that the 
market will be indecirive—^but the unit trust movement will 
go on growing. 

On the other hand, the unit trust industry could make use 
of five lean years to sort itself out. There are small managers 
selling inferior products whose businesses ought to be put m 
the test—^and, with them, the banks who have taken on 
responsibility as trustees. There may be mergers, but the 
weU-established managers would probably prefer to let the 
trustees bum their own fingers. Wliat is certain is that the 
best managers would gain from a more consistrat, critical 
approach by investbrs and newspapers. A shift mwards bigger 
groups (which the entry of the banks may encourage) will 
mean healthier competition from which the new section of 
society buying uotts b^ween now and 1970 can only benefit. 


The Indian Cure 


By i^iHigiiig iato straight devaluation nine numths before 
tine next gMimral election, Mre Indira Gandhi’s 
government has ^own a great deal of courage 


I T had to be done sooner or later because the steady drain 
in the rupee’s value left no other choice. Devaluing by 
Qsariy 37 per cen!^ &om 13.33 to 21 rupees to the £, must 
have taken even the World Bank puritans by surprise ; even 
80, aid on the scale India was seeking— £i, 5 oo m^on befow 
devaluation over the next five years of the fourth plan—would 
not have been forthcoming unless correctives had been applied 
to make imports costlier and exports less uncompetitive. But 
diere is no evidence to suggest that manipulation of import 
dutjfo and export subsidies would not have been acceptable in 
Itf'iidkfogtcm as a temporary alternative in India's politically 
haniidouii:f«e-electioa period. By opting for a more drastic 
coune Mrs Indira Gandhi has inaugurated a new style of 
government ia the belief that decisiveness has its own rewards. 
Thete-are souitd technical reasons for the choice she has 


made—^it should bring speculation against the rupee to an 
end far more successfuUy than an3nhing which appeared leas 
final. Even so, mario are due to her for her gumption in 
facing up to foe political consequences of foe decision. In 
India there are for foe moment no bouquets in evidence but 
only sullen disapjvoval within her own party, and bitmr pro¬ 
tests without. Mr Kamaraj, foe Congress Party’s president, 
is known to think foe step will cost Congress many votes as 
prices rise in the wake of devaluaticut. Most businessmen ate 
equally despondent. Their material and labour costs have been 
rising frighteningly over foe last eighteen months. Devalua¬ 
tion, when large sectors business depend on imported stocks 
and (sdll) on expatriate and senior management, can only send 
foe spiral up further. Foreign companies who depend on sales 
in foe home market a» hard hit, foe foreign exchange costs 
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of sending dividends home will go up by 58 per cenr. In the 
export industries, British tea companies that sell tea at sterling 
prices should see their rupee earnings rise and gain some 
advantage over non-Indian producers, but they have been sub¬ 
ject to an extra 2 rupee per kilogram export tax, which hits 
cheaper teas hardest. On Monday, tea shares actually fell in 
London quite sharply. A similar flat rate export rax has been 
put on jute. 

Mrs Gandhi and her colleagues must have aniieipated these 
reactions. If they went ahead nonetheless, it was because of 
their confidence that devaluation coupled with a large inflow 
of aid would bring about economic recovery soon enough to 
dispel these misgivings—and certainly before next February 
when the elections are due. There are three elements in their 
calculation. First, they are counting upon a good monsoon 
to boost farm yields. Rains have already begun in Kerala and 
the forecasters are hopefully watching other areas. Second, 
it is being assumed that trading margins, with merchants thriv¬ 
ing from commodity shortages, rather than producers’ prices, 
are responsible for yuch of the recent increase in the cost of 
living. It is hoped that a large harvest together with a spurt in 
industrial production—^thc latter made possible by rationing 
imports of materials and components by price in place of the 
present clumsy controls—would yield an increase in supplies 
large enough to be able to disciifline the merchants. Third, 
the government expects to raise enough money from the export 
duties now imposed to be able to subsidise imported food, 
fertilisers and oil without putting the budget under strain. It 
also proposes to use a small part of aid now on the way to 
import raw materials like cotton and copra for consumer goods. 

These short-term calculations apart, the basic justification 
for the decision to devalue lies in the chance it oilers India to 
save imports and promote exports. While imports of materials, 
components and capital equipment may be allowed more 
freely, costs at the new rate of exchange will be sufficiently 
high to enable the entrepreneur to find out where substitution 
pays. . Capital goods will still be subject to rigorous import 
licensing. This is to be used as a deterrent to non-priority 
mvestment and to protect the sheltered domestic market for 
nascent capital goods industries. 

Exports ought to benefit in two ways. First, devalued 
prices rimfld make k possiUe to sdl not mdy niece tea but 
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noioerals, cotton textiles, bicycles, sewing machines) and other 
manufactured products which are now largely shut out from 
world Mrkpts by high Indian costs in relation to those of 
competitors like Japan and Hongkong. Second, the rise in 
domestic prices of products with a significant import content 
should act as a damper on demand and leave larger resources 
for export in the very manufactured goods on Whidll hopes for 
the future must depend. Of course, if prices rise too ^aiply 
the benefit of devaluation may be nullified, but the assumption 
is that better utilisation of capacity will substantially offset ihe 
added rupee cost of imported raw materials. 

How tiicse sums work out remains to be seen; but the 
immediate problem many factories face is one of ways and 
means. Rupee costs of projects under construction will go 
up sharply, while those completed will have to find more 
rupees to service foreign loans. To the extent that domestic 
prices rise to approach those of comparable imports—this 
being the traditional method of industrial pricing in India— 
there should be some relief for the companies hardest hit. 
I'his would only perpetuate a high cost structure, hut at least 
India should henceforth be working with something more like 
a free market price mechanism in place of the old, hopelessly 
cluttered one. 

Not even enthusiasts expect leakages of exchange to stop 
altogether *, there will always be a profit in smuggled gold and 
imported luxuries in India and therefore an unofficial market 
rate for foreign exchange. Quotations on this market showed 
a rise after devaluation but New Delhi is not too perturbed. 
It believes that demand for gold and foreign currencies is 
bound to suffer at these higher prices and that should reduce 
smuggling. But despite all the virtues of devaluing now, the 
fact remains that this cannot by itself take India very far, Mrs 
Gandhi and her colleagues recognise this and look upon 
devaluation only as the first step towards a wider spring- 
cleaning. Every step in the direction of a more market-oriented 
economic structure will raise howls of protest from the Left 
at what will be branded as breaking faith with Nehru’s socialist 
ideals. Yet the courage displayed over devaluation, and the 
recent moves towards smoothing the ground for foreign invest¬ 
ment suggest that further reforms may follow once—and if 
—economic recovery gets under way. 

No matter what happens on the industrial front, India’s 
future is still a gamble in rains. But Mrs Gandhi’s cabinet has 
got half way to the right answers in promising liberalised 
import controls, and a fair deal for foreign capital. One hopes 
now that the breathing space—and the aid which should flow 
from the Aid-India consortium meetings next uiouth—will 
allow the government to come to the right answers on its 
fourth plan commitments. Before the seriousness of the aid 
moratorium last autumn had quite sunk in, the Indian 
cabinet was discussing and publishing projections for its fourth 
plan which, though nominally more conservative than the 
disastrous third plan, were nevertheless over-^ambitious. For 
the next year or so, if not for the whole period of the plan to 
1971, effort and resources should fie concentrated on using 
existing industrial capacity, on increasing the yield in agricul¬ 
ture, by shortening the odds on rain, and on insinuating tech¬ 
nocracy into a British tradition of education. Last week’9 
cabinet ructiofts were over the plan. They produced one goo 4 
decision. May they produce others. If it doesn’t work, then 
only God can hiip Mrs Gandhi. 
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8BAMEN*S 8TR1KB 

Barely a Ripple 


A S the seamen's strike enters its fifth 
week, British shipowners will find it 
diificult to swallow the bitter pill that the 
rest of British industry will now be able to 
thrust upon them*. The strike has shown 
that the British merchant navy is no longer 
as important to either British or world trade 
as everyone thought it was. After more 
than a month, the bulk of British exports 
has still managed to get away on foreign 
ships (though exporters to South Africa 
and Australia arc now definitely feeling the 
pinch), and world-wide freight-rates have 
continued a decline that started before the 
strike and had nodiing to do with it. It is 
astonishing just how ineffective a shut-down 
in the world's biggest merchant service has 
been. 

Exporters are still unwilling to talk about 
the shipping arrangements they have been 
making during the past few weeks. But they 
generally adimt surprise at the amount of 
foreign shipping space that was available 
to them at the short notice at which they 
needed it. No exporter who has used a 


foreign shipping line to replace a normal 
British service will say that the foreigner 
offers better or faster sendee, or that he 
will stick with liim as a result, but potential 
loss of business is a possibility British ship¬ 
owners now have to face. 

Importing is another matter; manufac¬ 
turers are beginning to complain for the 
first time about the difficulty of getting raw 
materials ; commodity stocks are running 
down ; and perhaps most serious of all, 
some foreign shipowners arc refusing 
cargo for Britain for fear their ships wiU 
get stuck in Britain's ports for the 
juration. 

No Rise in Freights 

N terms of world trade, freight rates have 
not been affected by the strike because 
British shipowners are responsible for only 
a small proportion of the bulk dry cargo 
ships and tramps that have any real effect 
on world freight levels. These levels have 
been falling for the past six weeks partly 


because a flood of new bulk carriers ordered 
during the last two years is now coining on 
to the market, and supply catching up with 
deiband. At the same time there has been 
a slowing down of world trade which was 
not reflected in the freight rates earlier be¬ 
cause the Indian wheat shortage masked it. 
Rates are approaching their lowest point 
since Suez. 

The strike even played into the hands of 
Bisc (ore)—the organisation that handles 
iron ore impoits for the whole of the British 
iron and steel industry. In a period of falling 
demand for steel, it already had a bigger 
chartered fleet than it needed. The strike 
allowed many of these surplus ships to be 
ditched (and their owners grabbed the 
chance to dry-dock them for repairs). 

British shipowners generally, and the oil 
companies in particular, are not likely 
quickly to put their ships under foreign 
flags as a result of any expensive strike 
settlement. There is a world-wide shortage 
of skilled seamen. But the direct result of 
the strike will probably be a permanent loss 
of markets to some exporters—particularly 
in South Africa—and a general speeding of 
the process towards smaller, more specia¬ 
lised crews. The fight that shipowners must 
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THE BRtTISH ECONOMY I retail SA1£S 


RETAIL TRADE 

No change. Sales in April by durable 
goods shops rose on pre-budget 
buying; but this was offset by falls 
in other trades. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
New credit in April 14 per cent 
down on the same month 
last year; and the increase in total 
HP debt outstanding was below 
the usual seasonal rise. 


STEEL 

Production increased per cent 
In May but the average for the 
first five months was 9 per cent 
down on last year* Stocks were 
,, again being run down in the first 
quarter while total home 
consumption picked up a little. 
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bushiess man 
bound for 
^ AushaHa? 












The Bvsiiieaa Man’a 
Guide to Australia is 
issued free to all men 
of business. Get your 
copy today. 


Markets grow rapidly as development extends in this region of 
rich potential. More capital and consumer goods are imported; 
exports of oil, chemicals and food crops increase; tourism ex¬ 
pands. For 36 years the Arab Bank has played an important part 
here in building up trade, communications and industry. 

If you have interests anywhere in the Arabic-speaking world, you 
can save valuable time by consulting the Arab Bank, which offers 
you all types of banking service, commercial introductions and 
6 rst hand information on commerce and industry. 

ARAB BANK LIMITED 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves £11,900,000 

Total Assets £128,000,000 

Head Office: AMMAN, JORDAN 

Aden, Bahrain, Gaza, Jordan, Lebanon, 

Libya, Morocco. Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Sharjah, Sudan, Tunisia. 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED 

iMsshtered under Swiss Law) 

Paid-up Capital: Swiss Francs 26,400,000 
70 Talstresse, ZURICH 
Telephone'. 25.50.35. Telex'. 52.279 
and at 3 Rue du Marohd, Geneva 
Telephone: 25.43.55. Telex: 22.038 

ARAB BANK 

15 Grosse OallusstrasBe, Frankfurt/Main, 

WESTGERMANV 

Amb BmfitravslkH* cb^^mes in SterliM and UJS. Dollars^ as well as Arab 
Bank letters of credii, are issued by all the Arab Bank Ltd. branches^ by 
^he Arab Bank {Overseas} Ltd., Zurich and Geneva, and by Arab Bank 
AX}„ Ftankfurt f Maim 
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Then get a copy of the “Business Man’s Guide to 
Australia”, a new Australia and New Zealand 
Bank publication, designed specially to fit the 
pocket and provide just the kind of practical 
information which experience has shown is invalu¬ 
able to the busy executive. Information ranges from 
tipping to rainfall figures, from shopping hours to 
taxi and drive-yourself rates, together with coloured 
maps of the main Australian cities. 

AssiraHa ml New imml 


OVCR 1,400 BRANOHM AND AiOfeNeiMO 

Head dfficei 71 , Cdrithitt, London E.CJ. 
Tel: AVEnue 1281 
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Paralslcii Kalkkiviiori Osakeyhtio 
Parras Kalkbergs Aktiebolag 

li. S. $S,()00,00() Proiiii'^sorv Note 


The Company, a leading /Imtf.sh pntdticer of cement 
and related bull dins materials, has sold (his Note to 
help finance its expansion program in southern Finland. 


Glork Forc\n, Wm. R. Staats Ijvc. 


June 9, 1966 


Thi^ nttthe is under no tin uwstances to he ronstrueJ a\ uh offering o f these securities for sale nr as a solicitation 
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Capital Stock in the ratio of one additional share for each eiglu shares of Capital Stock held of record at the close of business on 
May 11 , 1966. The Subscription Offer will expire at .'1:30 P.M., K.n.S.T., on 'I'uesday, June 14, 1966. 

The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscrihed shares and, both during and 
followinj^ the iubscription (leriod, may (»rtcr shares ol Ctipit.il Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 
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now face is to prevent the strike from lead¬ 
ing to a considerably smaller merchant 
service as well. Unless they get a lot more 
efficient, higher crew costs simply mean that 
many more shipowners will not be able to 
stay in business. 

The Black Side 

T his is the worst that the seamen can do 
on their own. Now assume that they 
get the support of other unions that the 
militants are asking for. On Thursday 
morning, only 21 of the 52 berths in the 
Royal docks in the Port of London were out 
of action with ships unable to move, less 
than half the total, and this seems roughly 
representative of most ports in the country, 
even after four weeks of strike. But if the 
dockers and tugmen decide to back the 
seamen, the docks would be jammed within 
twenty-four hours, the most the Navy could 
do would be to keep berths clear for 
essential food ships, and the government 
would have to use its emergency powers in 
full. If co-operation from other unions 
goes only part of the way, to the “ black¬ 
ing" of foreign ships on the short routes 
between Britain and the continent, then 
fruit and vegetable prices would rise very 
sharply but not, at the moment, much else. 
But as things stood ai the end of the week, 
it was the short-run seamen, who have borne 
the brunt of the strike, who have been show¬ 
ing the first signs of getting fed up. 

raE ECONOMY 

Slots Ahead 

I N the fourth week of the seamen's strike, 
with the unions in a yet more militant 
mood and sterling under heavy pressure, 
the usual run of so-called current economic 
indicators seems, more than usual, old hat. 
But this week's batch is worth picking over; 
it looks as though the Chancellor, without 
the seamen's strike, might ha>e been right 
in having a delayed effects budget. There 
is little sign that the British economy is 
rising at all. Moreover, the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, in its June Quarterly Bulletin^ foresees 
some easing of demand ahead and warns 
that credit “ could become very tight.” 

It now looks as if pre-budget spending 
in the shops may not have been all that 
marked. Tighter credit appears to have 
pushed up cash purchases of durables im¬ 
mediately before the budget, but there was 
less buying of clothing and fancy goods. 
But there was certainly a spending spree on 
cars and drink in the first quarter and, in 
total, personal spending rose more than 2 
per cent in real terms. There was a slower 
growth in public investment, none at all in 
private investment. With imports 3J per 
cent higher, not much of the extra spending 
^nt on home production. 

With retailing pretty sluggish, manufac¬ 
turers’ stocks rose sharply in the first 
quarter, but distributors’ stocks increased 
by less than in the two previous quarters. 
1 ^ their capital spending, manufacturers not 
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only maintained but even improved upon 
iheif high rate last year, but the downward 
trend in investment by the distributive 
trades has continued. And steelmakers' 
output, despite a small rise in April, has now 
settled down nearly 10 per cent down on a 
year ago. 

Hot on the heels of the National Institute, 
another team of experts, the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service, has added its 
forecast of the outlook for Britain’s economy 
in the next twelve months. Its conclusion, 
(published in The Times on Thursday) 
like that of the institute, is that Britain’s 
economy is unlikely to grow by much more 
than 2 per cent during this time. But the 
view of the balance of payments is more 
sanguine. Despite the fact that they fore¬ 
cast a rise in exports in real terms less than 
that for imports (the oppt)site view is taken 
by the institute) these academic experts 
hopefully conclude that Britain’s overseas 
transactions will be brought into balance by 
the middle of next year—two and a half 
years after the squeeze started, and the 
battle only half won. Taking no account of 
the seamen's strike, this figuring seems 
pretty hypothetical. The Bank of England 
gave no firm guesses for the outturn over 
the first quarter of this year but indicates 
that increased overseas dividend payments 
and oil royalties contributed to a quite 
considerable ” deficit on current and long¬ 
term payments account in January-March, 
although the Bank also indicated that the 
net monetary deficit was considerably 
smaller, at ^^40 million. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Cyclical Chimera 

O NCE upon a time, in fact until quite 
recently, whenever the tides of criti¬ 
cism mounted against the machine tool in¬ 
dustry (which was often), the beleaguered 
manufacturer always had his Ultimate 
Excuse: the ordering cycle. With a helpless 
gesture, he would mutter, “ How can you 
expect us to plan, to expand, to invest, to 
be dynamic and forward-looking, techno¬ 
logically aware, and alive to the switched- 
on frontiers of tomorrow's machine tool 
industry ? ” “ How indeed ? ” the critics 
would murmur, abashed by the blazing 
sincerity of it all, '' with such an ordering 
cycle, who could be trendy ? ” The Ameri¬ 
cans, for a start, that's who; and the 
Germans, the French and the Swiss: any¬ 
one who makes machine tools. A Ministry 
of Technology working party has just 
stumbled on this truth, and it is as well that 
it did. For, with the government poised 
to inject the taxpayers’ cash into deserving 
industries, quite a lot might otherwise have 
gone towards mitigating the effects of a 
cycle that is none of the taxpayers’ concern. 

The working party’s report-elicited by 
some suggestions from the machine tool in¬ 
dustry’s little Neddy last year—concludes 
that the ordering cycle is rhe industry’s 
own concern. A peak-to-trough ratio of 
three to one is cenainly troubleiic^, bnt no 
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ivorsc than other capital goods industries 
endure and not much different from over¬ 
seas experience. Its main effect is felt with 
labour, since skilled men laid off in the 
ordering trough may be lost perma* 
ncnily to other industries by the time 
the peak comes round again. This is cer¬ 
tainly awkward, but the industry half-deals 
with it by absorbing the more outrageous 
fluctuations in the order book, so that its 
level of production at the trough is never 
less than three-quarters of what it is at the 
peak level. The committee decided that 
it would not recommend direct or in¬ 
direct aid. It rejected the Machine Tools 
Trades Assodadon’s own pet—counter¬ 
cyclical investment incentives on the 
Swedish pattern—which partly explains, 
perhaps, the MTTA’s intemperate outburst 
against the Ministry a month or so ago*, 
it also rejected the scheme offered by the 
Staveley group for underwriting the cost 
of building for stock. 

Any of these aids might have been used 
as a crutch by the lame and the hair, thus 
postponing the process of concentration 
and strengthening (that is, bankruptcy and 
takeover) so important for the industry's 
future. The working party concluded that 
the only solution was to encourage more 
rational investment by customers; the 
Herbert company’s practice of offering 
discounts to customers prepared to enter 
into long term supply arrangements was 
singled out for praise. The best com¬ 
panies are already used to building for 
stock, when necessary and where possible, 
and to mobilising an intense export drive 
at times of slack home demand. This sort 
of independent approach is the only one 
possible, and the working party, commend- 
ably, decided to leave the industry to 
struggle towards it. It is, on the face of it, 
a negative decision; but in fact tough and 
sensible, and in the best interests of the 
industry in the long term. 

BR’S DEFICIT 

A Lot of Explaining 

B ritish Rail want's deficit for 1965, as 
revealed by this week’s annual report, 
has turned out, much as expected, to be 
£132.4 millions. This is nearly £12 millions 
higher than the year before. (The rise is 
largely caused by a fall-off in freight, mainly 
coal, revenue.) It is also only about £18 
millions, or 14 per cent, lower than the 
figure in 1962, the last fuU year of the pre- 
Bi^ching era. The Railways Board does, of 
course, maintain that resd savings would 
have been much higher dum this (about £90 
millions) but for wage increases. But if any 
self-respecting managing director in private 
industry told his shareholders that he would 
have made a preffit but for the unfortunate 
demands of his workers he would be 
laughed out of court. 

BR also trots out other familiar excuses 
for its habitually poor showing—the slow¬ 
ness eff the Minist^ of Transport in giving 
chmure decisions for instance. All the points 
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turn something in dicm. Also^jthere lia?e 
been great savings in terms other than the 
purely financial The reduction in man¬ 
power in particular—with the consequent 
increase in labour available to other in¬ 
dustries—has been very rapid. But the 
overall financial figures, judged over three 



1962 

1964 

1965 


£m 




Total revenue 


474 

1 

472-6 

Total costs 

569-1 

541 

6 

545 6 

Working deficit 

104-0 

67 

5 

73 0 

Total deficit 

150+ 

120 

9 

132 4 


years, are stili disappointing and some of the 
Mame must be put on the failure to overhaul 
die management structure. There has been 
a lot of change at the top ; but not alt that 
ntu^ at the bottom. And it is the bott<»n 
which counts in operational efficiency. As 
for as can be judged, no really serious 
attempt seems to have been made to push 
financial accountability right down the line. 
An organisation can scarcely expect to im¬ 
prove its performance if many of its 
managers do not know if what th^ are do¬ 
ing makes a profit or a loss. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

More Room for Cars 

M bkcantilb credit's decision to get 
out of financing individual consumer 
durable buying is sensible. All the 
finance houses have been contorting 
themselves since the beginning of April to 
contain their outstanding delH within the 
Governor of the Bonk of England's requests. 
At the same time they have had to cater for 
the usual spring upsurge of car buying. As 
a result, bridging finance for developers has 
been haider to come by, and some personal 
loan and industrial b^ing business has 
been held back. Accounting for almost a 
third of total consumer credit business, the 
fluctuations of the motor car market arc the 
largest single pressure on the finance houses’ 
business. It is also the stapk of their 
profits, and they are correspondingly reluc¬ 
tant to cut back on motor car business when 
they could use the knife on something dse. 

The something else with Mercantile was 
their traditional business of financing 
individual purchases of consumer durat^. 
Their leading role here is the result of a 
years’-old link—in the days when Mercan¬ 
tile was a modest company itself—^with the 
Radio and Television Retailers' Association. 
Volume in this business hds fallen, mostly 
as the consumer durables trade has con¬ 
solidated into larger units running their own 
financing business. At the same time, unit 
values of appliances have fallen to the point 
where financing individual purchases has 
become uneconomic for Mercantile. This is 
curious, as there are apparently other sixe- 
ablc finance houses ready to pick these por- 
: ticular crumbs from Mercantile’s table— 
even during the credit squeeze. It may be 
r they see this as a way into a small area 
ggg^ lllock discounting business with small 
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and medium sized retailers. At asound 
per cent of the total finance house debt. 
Mock discounting is not big, but is good 
business. Indeed, Mercantile tcx> has made 
it clear that it intends to stay in domestic 
appliance financing where it is done by 
block discounting. 

CAR SAFETY 

Belt Up 

T re prize-winning piq>er on car safety 
by Mr G. Grime, published this week 
by the Road Research Laboratory, is con* 
oerned only with the seoemd crash "—^the 
one between car and its occupant. So it 
naturally concentrates on the immense 
advanuge to be gained from the wearing 
of safety belts. The only trouble is that 
there are shamefully few statistics available 
on the relative merits of belt and no belt— 
as there are, too, on the different typs^ of 
belt. So the case is incomplete. But it is 
good, particularly in the case of head-on 
collisiuns, which are far the most frequent 
and serious ones. 

Not that all is well even for those wearing 
a belt. Mr Grime emphasises that the 
British Standard for seat belts is arbitrary 
and inadequate. He shows that it would 
be much better if the front of cars were 
designed to absorb as much shock as pos¬ 
sible—for instance, by building them with 
long bonnets or strong front bumpers. Also 
the best belt in the world is not much use 
unless the seat and the seat belt . . . are 
. . . designed as a unit so that belt and seat 
work together to the best advantage.” All 
this adds up to something like the Cox 
Safety Scat. But this is available only for 
two types of car, and then at a cost of over 
£30 a seat. 

Mr Grime's paper shoidd lead to an 
urgmt enquiry into seat belt standards. 
Cl^ly, together with well-designed pas¬ 
senger compartments, they can save lives m 
crashes, even when these take place at 
really Idgh speeds. But the oniy mdepen- 
dent comparative test of seat belts conducted 
so far—by “ Which? ”—has led to libel suits 
with one of the principal makers of belts in 
this country. The situation should be 
cleared up with the greatest urgency: too 
many lives are at stake. 

MONOPOLIES 

Not Bad So Far 

I T is now about eight months since the 
Board of Trade began looking at the 
implications of take-overs in a systematic 
way. It began to do partly at leaR, 
because of the deep suspicion which the 
take-over battles of the early sixties 
engendered in Labour h^rts. Now^ of 
course; the government looks on mergers— 
it is indicative how even the r™cious term 
take-over has dropped out in favour of the 
older and most respectable word merger— 
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with poshive apprecuttioo, as industml 
rebuilding. This is sensible, but it was not 
absolutely certain—given the original back¬ 
ground—that the Board of Tt^c would 
take a relaxed and pragmatic line. Alter 
eight months, things are goiiig reasonably 
weU, 

There have been some twenty odd 
mergers in this period. To the vast majority 
the Board has simply mven the green li^, 
which mmns not referring thm to the 
Monopolies Commission. The Vickers bid 
for Roneo is t]^ical of the good" takeover; 
a seosibie p^ce of diversification for a 
strugg^g giant with no worry about 
monthly for the public, since doe of 
Roneo's big rivals in office machinery is 
Sankey Sheldon, owned by Guest K^n and 
Netclefolds. Moves by big companies into 
new fields have been common recently and 
the Board of Trade has not held up one. 
Mergers by companies in struggling 
industries have been the other big feature: 
t’l:; bid by Swan Hunter and Wigham 
Riebardsen for Smiths Docks, and the John 
Dickinson and ESA Robinson merger. 

one exception, the Board has taken 
the right line in every case—in fact letting 
them go ahead. 

The exception was the Ross-Associated 
Fisheries merger. The Economist com¬ 
mented on the decision of the Monopdies 
Commission (thumbs down to the merger) 
at the time (May 28); we think it was 
wrong. This leaves the two questions of 
whether the Board was sensible to refer 
the case to the Commission and having 
got a decision, right to accept it. Probably 
it was right on both counts. The issue 
was a genuinely delicate one ; and it would 
have been foolhardy to shatter the authority 
of the Commission by rejecting its views 
so soon. Nonetheless the wrong move did 
come out of it all; and it -i(B a worry that 
the Board still thinks there is so much to 
be said fexr the Commission’s view. How¬ 
ever, on the other tricky cases it has cer- 
taufiy been right. Imperial Tobacco's 
attempt to buy out Smith's Crisps, the main 
opponent for its Own Gdden Wonder in 
the crisp market, it stamped on firmly and 
the British Motor Corf^ation’s bid for 
Pressed Steel it let go ahead. The other 
case k has referred to the Commission is 
the take-over in the dental supply industry. 
Judgment on that is due soon. The bid by 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefold for Birfield 
could also prove an interesting test. 

SHORTER NOTE 

N atomic export group is being formed 
by the Atomic Energy Authority and 
the three consortiums to sell nuclear sutions 
abroad. An awful lot of hatchets are going 
to be buried if this is to work; the AEA 
has differed ferociously from time to time 
with some of the consortium engineers 
about nuclear design. And won. Maybe 
that is why the consortiums feel, they 
need the backing of the AEA’s prestigip. But 
the consortiums differ among thems^ves 
too, lake KUkeony cats. 
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New Zealand 
wasn’t too far away 
for its first traders 



Hm Tminu 

Afi «rtl«t't concaption of on« of tiM 
TO-fDO foot 'douWo eanooo* uaod 
by ttio Maori! In ttialr ar«ot trana- 
Eaelffc migration to M.Z. In 13SO. 




WHY SHOULD IT •£ ^Og YOU 7 

We have tuaxly 200 btafidiM ia New Zealand. Hiey 
us with cejular lepoctt oa Ipcal nucket conditions, on 
import and ea^ioit needs. We Jcnaw, or oaa &d out ftc, 
you, a k>t of oiiiec diinge^ y'Oa ese diinkJng 
business with—or 

Ask us, to<i^..foc our^test Idiie'wr 'aTba'-tpcwiaaile'' '' 

Situatioa la New SSaeiWU',' ■■ • ,' j ' • 


m 




Bank 








How to succeed in business... 
and still have time 
to steer a relaxing 
course on the 
country's flnost waters 


Aek at ThamM Oewri MiNo 
in Werkineton, Cumberland 

In fact, 09k Mr. Anthony Greenor, 
Technical Manager of thin now fac¬ 
tory. Mr. Greener, who moved to 
Cumberiand at Easter, Is an enthus¬ 
iast who has sailed his own G.P. 14 
and Firefly and Is looking forward to 
sailing on Bassenthwaite Lake which 
he describes as *'almost ideal." His 
house at Bassenthwaite is 25 minutes 
from his offtoe, compared with his 
previous one hour Journey home by 
train from work in the London area, 
and as he says "at least If hours 
by car." 

Mr.Grseneri^eolotssihe country- 
IN pib^g--gi«d the County aa 
a ia.'mn^ CufUbsrtand waa 

'as OA ,oraa 

-.lM4i»yW IMP' fi Cowffa a . 
/ t ji Mi fjll N ■taoofrf el aaN Nnow 
•Ttss^Moas* naafh aiws aonK, wpswi 4# 
'aNNtfhanilof gspNaftsiia 


SOME OF CUMBERLAND’S 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 

Braats to Indaaliy 40% grants are 
proposed for new plant and mactiinery 
for the manufacturing and extractive 
industries as well as building grants 
of up to 35%. 

Development BHse Advance fac¬ 
tories end many sitea at low cost for 
private development are available, 
and excellent industrial estates are 
being developed, for information on 
Industrial land use and planning con¬ 
tact Mr. Kenneth Steen, Cumberland 
County Planning Officer, 3 Portland 
Square, Carlisle, Tel: Carlisle 23456. 

Mpmam Cumberland Ns a long in¬ 
dustrial history, and ample room for 
OKpanalon. It la a placs to grow in. 

L abo a irSoesa A hdrNforking labour 
fofoe can N recruitbd within the 
County. 

M o MoS giG B ipsa l ilsM ia The average 
t NdmamOd Nof IWoched house in 
CumbaNM £2,500. 

iltoindusity 
Ciliolofoi fOoM ntfllink. Me exten- 
foods ore planned. 

M! lN | b »^i l i N 5 o^ other educa- 
iPipl.fidiWtao 4^ the highest 

owmrds. 


OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
Oar tomOom mUrooB: 8 Moorgate, London E.C.2 (Tol: MOMoieh BSII) 




<WM m tsi Mgess of cumsesuiid 

For fUrfNilMofAmaada confect: 

Mr. ASTmiO tAraO, SECRETARY, 

GUMBIULAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL LTD. 

881IOm Omm, WHITEHAVEN 
TELEPHONE: WHITEHAVEN 2470 
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K they want a breath of fresh air on this sM|i — 
they shut the porthole S 


This is the B.B. Mormacarg-o—the fastest, most nd- 
vanoodfreighter afloat. So naturally it is fitted with 
Chrysler Alrtemp. Alrtemp provides cooling for the 
ship's store and for the automatic refrigerated cargo 
control system. Other Airtemp installations service 
the crew and passenger riuarters. The Mormacargo. 
capable of 24 knots, was built by Ingalls Shipbuilding 
, Cozporation for the Moore-McCormaok Lines and 
Alrtemp was contracted to supply the air-conditioning 
systems for 5 more vessels in the Mormaoargo class. 


If you are thinking of putting in atr-conditioningor 
replacing an old installation, think about Alrtemp. 
It is made by Chrysler: this means up-to-the-minute 
precision engineering, outstanding functional de¬ 
sign, complete dependability and the backing of 
factory-trained service staff at major marketing 
centres throughout the world. Full details of any of 
the range of over 300 items of Airtemp equipment are 
available from your nearest Chrysler Airtemp dls* 
tributor or from the address below. 


CHRYSLER tllTERirAllOVAL S.A.. P.O. Box 317,68 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.l, England 
Tel; KNXghtsbridge 6821 Cables: CISAL, LONDON 



AMAMJ 
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BUSINESSDINTERNATIONAL 



COMEBACK IN EXPORTS 

Through the Back Door 


B ritain’s arms salesmen have made 
something of a minor come-back. 
They sold what so often sells best, proven 
equipment that has been In production for 
some considerable time; Seacat missiles 
(poor man’s missiles) to Germany, along 
with Stalwart armoured cars and some 
ammunition, and Decca navigating equip¬ 
ment to the United States for the American 
army’s helicopters. Seacat is already used 
by six other countries besides Britain and 
the Germans have been testing it for several 
months. Small, cheap and tough, it is built 
by Shorts in ^Ikst and gives good anti¬ 
aircraft protection to ships that cannot 
afford—or accommodate—fancier guided 
missiles. It is one of Britain’s happiest, and 
certainly one of it? most successful, ventures 
into the missile business. The Stalwart 
armoured truck has a more ironic history 
because it was originally himed down by 
the British Army, built by the Alvis com¬ 
pany out of its own funds, sold by the 
company in Europe and after this success 
taken up by the British themselves. There 
is probably a huge market in modern army 
equipment were any company to spend a 
little time designing it \ the world*s air 
forces and navies have hogged what 
development money was going and the. 
standard of army equipment across the 
west, particularly in vehicles and electronics, 
is really quite dreadful. 

Which is probably why the. Americans 
have bought the British .Decca navigating 
equipment and will build it under licence. 
Years of work hive gone into getting Decca 
up to the standards of reliability it always 
promised but frequently did not achieve. As 
a navigating system for ships, it is quite 
splendid and is used eveir m the port of 
New York, and this is where American 


helicopter pilots first learnt to use it. (The 
system lays down a grid pattern of signals 
across which aircraft can pick their way with 
almost pin-point precision ; when they are 
dying fast and close, this is the difference 
between life and death.) But the break¬ 
through into aviation has been harder to 
make, in spite of its being the stan^rd 
navigating system throughout the British 
Isles. 

Watch Rolls-Royce 

T hese orders, any orders, are gratifying 
but they are not big. The most 
important development in the military and 
for that matter the civil aviation market 
is the admission that merger talks are going 
on between Rolls-Royce and the Pistol 
Aeroplane Company. This might look like 
a purely domestic, British affair but it is not. 
The Bristol-Siddeley engine business, which 
Bristol Aeroplane part owns, has built up 
some extraordinary international ramifica¬ 
tions. It is working exceedingly closely with 
the French nationalised Sneema engine 
business, and the American Pratt and 
Whitney company has a financial sts^e in 
Sneema. It has production agrednents in 
Italy, Germany, India and even Jugoslavia ; 
it has licensing arrangements with the 
American General Electric company arid a 
joint development pfogTamme with Swedish 
engine manufacturers. This was Bristol- 
Siddcley’s way of warding off Rolls-Royce 
competition and it has recently pot the 
coirqpany in the situation of gettmg a siic- 
able stake in American engine technology 
and possibly production too. 

This explains why negotiations for Rolls- 
Royce to buy Bristol ate likely to be long 
and complicated. It could end in Rolls- 


Royce becoming once again as big in 
Europe as it was in the fint post-war jet 
wave when every countty in the world was 
using British, or British-licensed engines. 
For when it comes to a showdown, there 
are really only three engine manufacturers 
who count, American Pratt and Whitney, 
British Rolls-Royce and, behind these two, 
American General Electric. Rolls-Royce has 
been working for some time on the idea of 
enlisting die help of European governments 
to stem the mainiy Pratt and ^^tney tide 
by insistirig European-built (i.c. Rolls- 
Royce) engines go into American aircraft 
bought by European state airiines. Tlie 
American aircraft manufacturers would not 
seriously care if they did ; they get bullied 
by Pratt and Whitney and would like to 
see that company get its come-uppance. 
Bristol-Siddeley’s mreign links would 
obviously make the whojc process easier for 
Rolls-Royce. 

A Plum from Russia ? 

M r ko.sygin’$ sudden announcement 
6 n Wednesday that the Russians 
were interested in buying a factory from 
the British to make buses led imm^iately 
to the despatch-by Leyland; the most likely 
candidate for the job, Of a senkw man to 
Moscow. The announdement fits what is 
now the established patfem fmr such deals. 
Leyland, like Fkt atid Renault, the other 
two Russian favourites, htt built slmiliar 
plants in other parts Eastern Europe: 
it has also, of course, sold buses to Fidel 
Castro wlm, whatever hk omissions, has 
hod Leylarid*s help to make the Cuban 
buses rutt on time. 

Not only would the Russians now be 
standardising on much of the same equip- 
mcht as the rest of Cbmccoo, they would 
also avoid becoming over-dependent on the 
two foreign car manufacturers already 
established in the Soviet Union. Whereas 
in their normal plant-buying sprees, the 
Russians shop around and encourage com- 
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petition, in setting up > motor industry tbe 
tendency has been to choose early and stick 
to ohe contestant for each job. The Rus¬ 
sians had been favourably impressed by 
some Leyland buses bought pre-war as the 
Poles had been by pre-war Fiat cats. One 
odier tendency is applet. Neither the 
Germans nor the Americans, numbcn one 
and two in the moioring worid nt race, 
has* been invited to tendor. Yet Mercedes 
meins buses fiiUy competitive with 
Lejdand’s; Volkswagen cats ate hunous 
far fdiatiUqr and toughness, the two 
auaUdes the Russlana most prize; imd 
Oenenl Molocs? pnducdon engineering 
shah JKK anth tfa« Hn company could build 
all the slants Rnsaia wants widi no fuss 
at dL So the choice is deariy patt* 
And so is the intetest in heavy 
; no socialist govemment wants to 
be accused ct at^teaos puUie transport 
hi favour of that most petit bourgeois of 
symbolt* the private car. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL UQUIOITY 

A Gaullist Dissents 

Paris 

F kance’s Economic and Social Council 
adopted this week a report that runs 
counter to the line ofiScially supported by 
the French experts within the Group of 
Ten. According to the oflkial thesis, it it 
absolutely unneceatary to idan for the crea¬ 
tion of new hMemaaonu liquidity at tiie 
moment since the world is at present suf¬ 
fering from an over-abundance of it. The 
di«M!titing report was |»esented by M. Albin 
riMiQnAin, a banker and former secretary- 
general of the Gaullist UNR pa^, and 
calls for an active prosecution of emitts to 
agree on a plan now—thou^ even M. 
Qidlndon would not visualize the |dan be¬ 
ing put into eieot before the American 
dyfint is emle^ unless even heavior con- 
versiobs of dollar balances into gold tiwuld 
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squeeze liquidity more than is happaning 
at present. Tte Chalandon report' alto 
dissents fran the official view that the Ifaaie- 
out of any newly-created reserves should be 
linked to the gold holdings of the participat¬ 
ing countries. 

M. Chalandon’s report maintains that the 
present system, foun^ on the existence of 
international reserve currendes, is had. 
Although gold should remain die bash of 
any future system, he dedared againat any 
solution that woidd mean a revaluation of 
gold. He said the waount of new liquidity 
to be created diould be decided mainly 1^ 
economic criteria: the needs of intenutional 
trade, and .tfa rito of natitoal iQoqnie in 
each partidpating country. The link with 
gold » not con^my rqected, but die size 
of the gdd stodc held by each country 
shodd not be the princ^ eriterlon for 
determining dm amount of new reserves 
allocated to each country. According 
to M. Chalandon, a subjective criterion 


YUCATAN 

Beautiful but Poor 

WiiAT THB TOURISTS do not Mc is that be¬ 
hind its beguiling facade Yucat^' is deep 
tnuouble. Trouble is nothing new to this 
undeveloped province of Mexico, where 
the Mayan language and costume sdll 
survive. The Mayas have always felt 
themselves a separate realm, and still refer 
to the rest of the republic as “Mexico” 
and its inhabitants as “Mexicans” (a 
habit which has led some tourist to 
believe that this is the Republic of 
Yucat&n rather than Mexico’s easternmost 
state). In the nineteeitth century Yucatiin’s 
separatist tendencies, by no means dis¬ 
couraged by the British from Belize, led 
to requests that the region separate itself 
fiom the thepranarchic Mexico and accept 
Amerkan sovereignty; but nothing came 
of it. 

Yucatha his always been a one-crop 
country, and the one crop has been hene- 
quen. In thdf heyday at the turn of the 
century the henequen planters were such 
s rich, haughty and ruthless group that 
they were niduiained “la divina casta” 
(“ the divine oasu ”}. But dieir rule ended 
with the Revolution of 19x0-20, and most 
henequen is now produ^ by ejidatarios 
-—peasants farming communal lands. For 
the last few years the demand for hene¬ 
quen has becti dropping, and the price 
has fallen below production costs. Sisal, 
very similar In texture and a little cheaper, 
has entered the market from Brazil and 
.:Ci^£rica, and American-made synthetic 
ibres are also cutting into die henequen 
market. Steel oahlev, for instance, now 
. have central cores of synthetic fibres 
jlatteed of henequen or other natural 
1 fibres. 


Yucatan's henequen production last year 
was I28/>oo metric tons ; in 19 ^ 4 * i3*>ooo. 
About 65 per cent of this crop goes to the 
United States, and 10 per cent to the rest 
of the world. The 25 per cent that steys 
home is made into yarn and binder twine, 
95 per cent of which also goes to America. 
Buyers get these exports well below pro¬ 
duction cost, because the Mexican govem¬ 
ment has been subsidising production to 
cnaWc the farmers to survive, but the only 
result has been to pile up bigger ai^ 
bigger surpluses— 250,000 bales unsold in 
1965. Annual per capita income of £70 
in Yucat4n is only 64 per cent of the 
national average, and 70,000 families are 
now in serious want. 

But the very magnitude of Yucatan’s 
troubles may be its salvation. After years 
of ineffective stopgap measures the federal 
government, prodded by Yucat&n’s ener¬ 
getic, articulate young governor, a former 
school-teacher called Luis Torres Mesias, 
has finally begun a series of moves that 
may eventually lead to Yucat&n’s incor¬ 
poration into Mexico’s vigorous, burgeon¬ 
ing economy after more than a century of 
ne^ecL Irrigation projects scheduled for 
completion by October will make it pos¬ 
sible to raise beef and dairy herds. Ex¬ 
perimental greenhouse farming is under 
way. Cucumbers, strawberries, oranges 
and melons are being tried in pilot pro¬ 
grammes. The nearness of Yucatan to 
Florida provides a worthwhile market for 
vegetables and fruits that are out of season 
in the States, and first exports were 
shipped in March, 1965. 

Governor Torres Mesfas is trying to 
interest American capital in a ferry con¬ 
nection between Miami and Yucatdn’s 
port of Frop'eso, reviving a scheme which 
had been bruited in the ’fifties, before 
Castro took over Cuba—^though at that 
time the route was to be Miami-Havana- 
Pfogreso. The Governor has also launched 



a fishing programme, with an investment 
of over £i million which, he 'hopes, will 
eventually double the fishing fleet of 80 
diesel-powered boats and lead to the 
installation of refrigeration, freezing and 
processing plants and of a school for 
fishermen. 

The Mayas are conservative, clinging to 
a culture and a language that possibly go 
badt to four centuries before Christ. They 
live in a strange, fla^ green, riverless land, 
drawing their water from sunken pools 
into some of which, in the olden days, 
virgins were tossed as sacrifices to their 
gods. Like so many other relics of ancient 
cultures, they will probably find that at 
long last they may have to change their 
ways at least a little in order to survive 
in this crowded twentieth century world. 
Tourists know Yucarin for its impres¬ 
sively amfient temples and pyramids, for 
the cleanliness of the Mayas, and the 
attractiveness of the women’s costume, for 
the scores of windxnills that dot the capital 
city o! M^da. The tropical islets of 
Cdzumd and Muzeres off the coast are 
just beginning to gain fame as holiday 
resorts for the more adventurous well-4o- 
do. The economic changes, however, may 
destroy some of what is picturesque. 



With our apologios to I.C.T's own excellent drivers I 

I.C.T. are delivering. At the rate of at least one computer system every working day. 
Not only the hardware, but the software too. Just twenty months after the announce¬ 
ment ofthe 1900 Series, 117 systems have already been delivered. What's more, these 
I.C.T. systems will be there for a long time. No matter how a business grows, the 
I.C.T. 1900 can grow with it. It was designed that way—to keep the buyer's original 
investment secure. That's why 482 systends (worth £57-3 million) have been ordered: 
16 5 of these for export. ■ iv 

Britain can be proud of l>Wa I ■ 


Internatioiuil Computers and Tabulators limited 
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we make it hail on bananas 

» 


K*s net p*ti9lt of kreitM rahi Mel faN •!» thtM* 
bananas, but w thoitnyititHweaelKigii e uatHy 
fartHisar. Ths chamM calls ilbain“|wMs". MIbay 
atagaadtoff bananas. 

Wa da aur priNIng in taM tawwfs. TbafarlHIasr la 
piMnyad up ta tb a tap af thasataeiai y asa I t su id an d 
tbanpawadfaitbinaaba a niafnilltla n aal dr ass . 

Aatbay cascada tatb a t»a un d,ths» undsma a Mnd 
at w ataaf a laglcat niii Bcl a. Tbay s i ys tallt i s l al a bn y 

airiva an t ba g r aun d aa m i lWan s af grills - raund 

^--^aai-■-BS-A^ 

iwnimr uuHvwa 

Half at DSHrstata H afttll ia fn i adacl l aa » 
tansnyaa8-lsusadln H aitan d, a d is 9 sli c sn W bu tss 
cansidarabbf ta tba caunb y’ s la r ge a g dc ii lt u r a l autput 

The atbsr baH af this D8 Id fsrtittast tr avel s ta 
81 caunWss around tba afath^ASbaw Ita n piand a t h s 
grawtb af rica, c alis s, cacaa, caHan» taa» bnnabna^ 
tabaeea, p o t at a a a, h is cis u s b uMs aaj d n b nn d aad a n d 

dblb^h 

"iWw di^psWe^^RiyW |P^^^OT|rVS9e 

PSiys a »p a r ia nc s a nd bns ud sdga bifartHb uea 
ntanut a c l M t a h as bss n l ncstiiaiaisdlnnll.<. s a wp an y , 
the Calumbia Nitragen Carparatian af Augusta, 
Saargla, a company awnad jointly by DSMandtha 
Pittsburgh Plats 6tes Company. It has acamplala llna 
of liquid and saNd nttragan fsrtilicsrs avaRaMa. 


dsm Holland 

DSM <®> P.O. BOX 85 ~ HEEntCN • HOLLAND 

•MM OSOANISATIONSs PLASTICS, PLASTnMOHM, LTD. ZEI8T - FEafOLOSm, CAV. THE HAQUi - CHEMICALt, AV.OP. AMSTES^ 
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^ml 4 ^ be trim into acoount: die wish 
et 9mm to hold hum reserves. 

Tbe mooetiHy awhorities of tibe inain 
eounlries of the world wopld decide each 
ym how much new %uadicy should be 
created. and M. Qbalandon Stressed 
this pomSi ^ management of the new 
reserves s^ld be enmisted to the Incer- 
nadonal .A(osietary Fund. M, Qbalandon 
a vMeni; actack .on the French possdon 
within the Group of Ten, a posidon be 
called apgmaive, negriivc and fatahst: 
fatalist, in so far as the French attitude can 
only be eaptained by the expectation of an 
intecnidoiiu monetary catastrophe pro¬ 
voked by dm ccMitinuaace of the American 
deficit, M. Ghalandon, who has been out 
of the political limelight for several years, 
continues to support the Gaullists. Iliis is 
not the first dme that he has appeared in 
economic matters as a possible point of 
contact between them and American policy. 


SUGAR 

Brazilian Let-Down 

B razil's sale of over 500,000 tons of 
sugar to dealers in New York this week 
has tom the exporters’ pact of last March 
to shreds. Admittedly, the agreement has 
not yet had much on price: this, 

over the lasyliree montm has been haver¬ 
ing well bdoW the target ^£23 5$ a ton. 
But this was foreseen, me exporters realis¬ 
ing that they themselves could not squeeze 
the market until the 450,000 tons m the 
hands of middlemen dealers had first been 
sold. ^ the end of last week dealers* stocks 
had fallen to 100,000 tons, and hopes were 
rising that the agreement could soon begin 
to bite. 

But the wait proved too much for Brazil. 
As ,a result of l^t season’s J.2 milUon ton 
crop increase, Brazil's stocks had risen by 
nearly z million tons^o a.3 miUion. Costs 
of financing were climbing, and warehouse 
space was needed urgently for next season’s 
crop, which begins coming in at the end of 
this month. So Brazil unloaded 500,000 
tons and prices dropped to an all-time low 
of £17 los a ton. 

the lesson is clear. No agreement in 
sugar has a chance of lasting until the prob¬ 
lem of over production has been tackled 
Since 1963 world s«p|^ has rocketed by 10 
million tons to nearly 61^ million, opening 
up a gap between production and consump¬ 
tion S[ 4.5 million cons last year. As a re¬ 
sult, end-year stocks have risen 7 million 
tons since 1963 to an unprecedented 26 
million tons in December 1965. Further 
production increases are planned, especially 
in Cuba and Africa. So the immediate out- 
lfK)k is bleak. 

The preparatory working group of the 22 
most important importing and exporting 
countries, set up under the auspices of tht 
United Nations Conference cm Trade and 
Development (tiwcTAi)) a fprtaigbt ago, k 
due to me^ in London, on Jimc I® 
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abn is to try and work out some anango- 
i^nc to limit productioo. Ifopes are not 
bigfa. But ft is the only way. 


STRATEGIC EMBARG0BS 

America Says No 

T WO oompucers ardeted hjr the Finairi 
Atomic J^eiiy OMimissaoti 
American Control Data Oiiporatm are 
being refused cilqfort licences by the State 
Department The reslson is America^i un¬ 
willingness to release any equipment that 
could be used for strategic or nuclear pur¬ 
poses. And that is precisely what the 
French need computers for. Without 
machines like the CD’s mammoth (re¬ 
putedly the most powerful of its kind in 
the world) not only will the French defence 
programme be thrown, but French work on 
the hydrogen bomb might come to a grind-- 
ing Imlt. 

The State Department is willing to albw 
small and medium range machines out of 
the country—most American computer 
companies manufaaure them in Europe 
anyway; but big configurations are a dif¬ 
ferent story. Even International Business 
Machines, working closely with French 
military experts, with vast factories in 
France and with its only military computer 
research unit outside the US ccntit^ 
near Paris, is experiencing dfficuities in 
importing the powerful 360s necessary for 
any usef^ military applications. Without 
American support, France is helpless. No 
other country can produce similar 
machines on time. French and British 


if AsMtottriki dRoni^flfclNRr triS pow 

become ffiurii helttr. 


And Again Na> \ 

A mmm hoac ot onsaegua' 

Fiance and Ameriei k die cnildMi 
uranitnn deal. In 1959 dm Uhirid 
to supply FririPe, dfdl 

m 90 pw oenr oniiclMd iWwhtaB iw«ir> to 

^ petto;. 

the rest was not. In 1964 the United ^ato 
ftiused further supflies on the grotnida 
that the French had misled them. Ameito 


understood it was to supply uranium for 
a defensive., hunter-kiOer sidimarine jMo|ect 
—but die French planned an offensive 
Polaris type design mstead. Tbc Americans 
chcwiged their minds on the grounds that to 
supply the uranium would be agiinsi their 
anti-nuclear proliferation pedicy. 

What will France do now ? America is 


the only western power able to export 
enriched uranium. The design of eniich- 
ing plants is about the last remaining atomic 
secret; Britain’s CapenhursC plant bufit 
immediately after the war is in the throes 
of being modified to produce Idw-enriched 
uranium only. Fiance itself has bulk one 
for an admitted budget of £300 toUon; 
it is not running well and ao far does not 
produce anything like enocigh unuuum to 
power a fleet of atomic sobmrkifs. 


MGNAOO 

Rainier versus Onassis 

Paris 


engineers are technically able to make them 
but it would be an expensive and lengthy 
job. One result the American embargo 
might have would be to speed up to 
recently proposed merger of what remains 
of the French computer industry since 
General Electric took over Machines Bull 
But even if a new French company does 
emerge and does manage to produce large 
strategic computers it will be a long time 
before it can afford to thumb its nose at 
American machine.s. Until then the State 
Department calls the tune. 

American computer manufacturers are 
also having trouble with State Department 
embargoes when it comes to selling 
machines, however, small, to eastto 
Europe. For some toe now they have 
wateto longin^y from the sidelines while 
British conqsanies memopolise an increas¬ 
ingly rich market. But at the computer 
fair now bdng held in Pragw, IBM has 
tentatively taken a stall and Control Data 
talks of holding its own demonstrations. 
British companies dominate the Pra^ 
scene and report an overwhelming interest 
in their ranges. International Ctoputers 
md Tabulators, English Electric and 
EUaoti Automation have 4 dl in to past sold 
equipment to eastern Bufope to eatoo ci 
to to to bring in sizeaUe new onfcm. 
But if HUA’s quiet arsivri> ja 


T he government coimcB of Monaco has 
moved suddenly to bresk the grq) of 
Mr Aristotle Onsssis, the Greek shipowner, 
on the economic lifeline of to principality 
by his control of to Sodft^ dcs Bains de 
Mer and, throu^ it, the casino. Last Satur¬ 
day, while the Paris Bourse was closed, to 
council presented a bill to to legisfaiture 
that would give the Mon^sque state a 37^ 
per cent hdding in SBM and would allow 
It, by a change <10 to company’s rules, to 
swamp Mr Onassis’s voting power. 

The bill is to create fio^Opo new shares 
in to company in adefition to SBM*s pre¬ 
sent capital of i million toto« of vdiidi Mr 
Onassis owns 520,000. IjThC otate share¬ 
holding is to be exempt Ctto to rule tbt 
no sharehc^der may cast more liian 200 
votes. As each 100 shares carry one vote, 
the state will thus have 6,000 voles against 
Mr Onassis’s 200. In fact Mx Onassis has 
wielded much more influence than this 
through 49 Panamanian oompaoies sec up to 
hold shares in SBM and represent his 
interests. The government oLMonaco now 
proposes to trim Mr Oaa8ais*8 power back 
to his legal 200 voces ^ but in any case Its 

ofWn 6»0OO vo(^ should ild^ ^ 

mggm of siqwriurity, 
i jlso mmpt to wi^ Mr Onassis out of 
Ms contoiiig poritto 
adftolto Stoa toF iiepd i ^^ aftnr 
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utisuomsful attempt^ by Prince Rainier to 
buy oui Mr Onawts. Swe Prince Rainier's 
earlier pbm to turn ^ principality into a 
European bri^^ead for American com* 
pmiea by •ofiering tax advantages u^as 
tdocked four years ago by French pressure^ 
he has become convinced that mass middle- 
daas tourism must be Monaco’s main source 
of income. But SBM refused to abandon its 
preference for the old*fashioned luxury 
tourist trade despite the fact that it is 
clearly in decline—^Monaco’s hotel beds 
have dwindled from 5,000 to only 2,500 
since the war. 



Mr Onassis has not been idle. He is 
reported to be the source of the buying that 
since May has raised the price of SBM 
shares on the Paris bourse to over 100 
francs. He has also got the board to adopt 
proposals for a scrip issue and a doubling 
of the meagre dividend. If the scrip issue 
is approved by the general meeting of share* 
holders on June 29th, the state's 600,000 
shares will give it only 30 per cent of the 
capital. This should still be enough for 
control. The state is offering to buy out any 
shareholders who wish to sell at 79.63 francs 
per share, which was their average price 
during the first quarter of the year, but it 
b hoped that most of them will decide to 
hold on. In tfab case the cost to Monaco 
of financing the capital transaction will be 
under £4 million, and this money will be 
avaibble to SBM for investments more in 
line with Prince Rainier’s aims. 


IRISH STRIKES 

Govammmt Gets Tough 

‘ Dublin 

T he acted with unpre- 

cedene^' tbu^ness this week against 
a strike ihf^t in the electricity generating 
industry. Within 30 hours it pushed 
thrcmg^iii emergency bill enabling it to ban 
stritasK iM^^ by employees of the 

stACib-omed^ectricity Supply Board. The 


bill, whose provisions can be brought into 
operation at any time by order, also gives 
the government power to freeze salaries and 
wages of the board’s employees, which may 
be varied only by an arbitration tri- 
iun|l or by the labour court. It also pro¬ 
vides for penalties of up to £5)000 for in¬ 
fringement of the strike ban plus £100 for 
each day on which the offence continues. 
Where the person committing an offence is 
acting on behalf of a trade union, diese 
penalties will by payable by the union ; the 
pi^ction afforded to unions by the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906 b also withdrawn if 
an order is made bringing the bill into 
operation. 

These stringent measures are a complete 
departure from Irish practice which has fol¬ 
lowed the British tradition of unfettered 
collective bargaining. Repeated industrial 
troubles in the Electricity Supply Board 
have, however, weakened public support for 
the existing collective bargaining system in 
its application to the board's employees. 
The power cut of several weeks ago, which 
almost cost the lives of some patients in 
hospitals, together with the almost total 
closure of industry last Monday morning, 
when power supplies were sharply reduced 
led the Government to act. The fact that 
the dispute concerns only 100 employees— 
fitters seeking parity with the clerical em¬ 
ployees of the Board—also weakened resist¬ 
ance to the measure, which was supported 
by the principal opposition party. Fine Gael, 
and opposed only by the small Labour 
Party. 

But behind the immediate situation lie 
serious grievances; the fitters’ claim reflects 
widespread frustration among manual 
workers generally with the differentials be¬ 
tween manual pay and clerical pay, which 
have got wider recently. The solution may 
not ^ made any easier by this week's 
drastic legislation. 


INDIAN DEVALUATION 

Gulf Backwash 

T his week’s devaluation of the Indian 
rupee by 36^ per cent and the Indian 
Reserve Bank’s simidtaneous devaluation of 
the Gulf rupee has caused dismay-^and 
some confusion—in the Persbn Gulf states 
where some £12 10 £15 million Guff rupees 
(at the old valuati<m) are said still to be 
circulating. Kuwait is in the clear: it 
switched to the Kuwait dinar (par with sterl¬ 
ing) in 1961. Bahrain, too, scraped in just 
under the wire: it switched to the Bahrain 
dinar worth 15s. in October last ye^r and 
within a month had redeemed with the 
Indian Reserve Bank at the pre-devaluation 
rate just under £6 millio& of Gulf rupees, 
or nearly all that were circulating in Bahrain. 

The states in difficulties are Qatar, Abu 
Dhabi, Dubai and the other Trucial States 
which missed theb chance to switch away 
from the Guff rupee because their plans for 
a new, joint currency were defeated by a 
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silly argument about what it was to be 
called (Iran objected to the proposed mme 
“Persian Gulf rial” for a currency other 
than a Persiiin currency because it was 
thought an implied infringement of Fersb’s 
rights in the Gulf;^ while Arab nationalists 
held out for their right to the name). 

This week Qatar Continued to accept Guff 
rupees at the old sterling parity of is. 6d., 
against die new official rate of iijd. and the 
free market rate of 8d. It must thus, in¬ 
evitably, soon attract all the Guff rupees 
that are left. Qatar is clearly banking On 
forcing India (through Britain) to redeem 
these at the old rate or, alternatively, Qatar 
may be banking on compensation from 
Britain on the grounds that Britain was 
originally responsible for tying the curren¬ 
cies of India and the Gulf at the time of 
the Empire. The Trucial States may just 
have a case here, but it seems far from an 
open-and-shut one. After all, the Indian 
rupee had looked shaky for a long time and 
its devaluation had been strongly recom¬ 
mended by Washingtom a while ago. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Predictably, other banks have begun 
to follow First National City Bank in 
issuing in London negotiable certificates of 
deposit denominated in dollars—the so- 
called London dollar CDs. Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company’s London 
branch is to begin issuing its London dollar 
CDs next week. Bankers Trust and the 
Bank of Lo<ndon and South America (a 
British overseas bank long prominent in the 
Euro-currencies market) have said they may 
follow too. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Our all-items indicator rose 0.3 point 
in the week to June 18 as the 
seamen's strike pushed up metals 
prices. Copper rose £24 5s a ton 
on Wednesday alone on news of rail 
holdups in Rhodesia. Zinc moved 
down against the trend for reasons 
of its own. 
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ALL ITEMS 
Food 
Fibraa 
Matala 


The iconomist Commodity Price tndicstor includes 
nineteen commodities weighted eccording to their 
reletive sheres of world trede In 195$. 

* Chenget telete to this week's figures, but these, 
except the mete! group, ere provisianel beceuse 
quotetiont for tee end wool ere rtoi yet qveileble 
beyond loot week. 




I .4 Muniotp$UM (Ctty Uma^Jutt 5 mtnuf from a 9arfk of Amariaa btaaoh. 


Man-OII-tlie-spot».ln Lima. Just opened our new branch 
in the capital of Peru. If you’re looklns for new business In Latin 
America, he can help you find It. Fram Austria to Australia, and 
all across the liSJL, BANK OF AMERICA can put a man to 

work for you today. Next time your business intereals cidi fm first¬ 
hand mtiition. got In touch with Bank of America » fliwt In bankfeig. 

BANK or AMCKICA NATIONAL TKOtT A SAVINOS ASSOCtATIOM — StA FfWimWriMl AfiKtl«t/aANK OF AtfCRICA (tNTCKNATIONAL)«i>dtg Vofti AiMtmw • AnWg|>• Omifk 
BNf^ie. Bmibw • o««iw Airw • CMOW » eMww • OwtAfcAW" • FiwuU/um • * 0«m«*m ciiy • Hen mm • K»»«hi • kow • nmti* Unrim 

lmm • unmi ♦ H*4ru • M«MgM • mmBa • mmiw oio ♦ HB*«< Nwvm • omo * PMam ^ • mueaM • •niwfw* • amw 

T«im • TWifiA •yiowo •WHMmbn, o.o. • vwoiim* « OMTAtiAi mr io mieM urn; POUNCtPONoeNTt eoNvo-WfOt 

L»M«||*7/2* *» OavU* tt.. LanAon 
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What do you know about Dutch art? 

Hiere are experts who insist a Heineken is one of the finest examples of old Dut(^ mastery 
outside the museums. It's never up for sale in the action rooms, but you'll find it being knocked 
down in bars and clubs by connoisseurs all over Britain (gold to the highest bibberl). There s one 
simple test of a genuine HeinekeiH^its taste. Clear, eool, ebuUient after the style of Hals, 
de Hoogh or just Heineken. If you can’t frame it, at least you can name it—Heineken, Holland s 
ambassador extraordinary*^ — _ <« 






TMs name is changing farm horizons 


^ Europe. In the Americas, In Africa. In Australia. In the 
Far East. Throughout the free world, the John Deere name 
represents increased fannihg effldenQr—mora production 
m less time, with lekgJdbour. 

John Deere, tfie than, was a htaelomith in a smali town 
d^p in the fertile midlands of North America. Thera, in 
1837, from his rasMess mind and his akiiifUl hands came 
the first seff-wBOurinig steel plough. From iNs aimpie bth 


the many and varied needs of formers-* large or snmil. 

today, twantHwo John Deere focforiee produce com- 
hhw, tfodom and aquipmerg for evOiy fotihing condition 
and n^. tvherover man woriceiheioli; JOhn DiaOra is help¬ 
ing him txaadan his fo#midg hOri|dhi^ ffi made more 
piaductiva i^Jchn peeiadd»Me fo creative engineering 
for form eqiopfhent 

„ took far the John Desfo nfane end aymbol-haiimerks 
d eeryiemfo agifauiture Ihe^NOifo over. 


''’■dHijMgiwi; 
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8TOCKMARKET 

Wilting in the Heat 


T he London market finally wilted under 
tbe strain of the strike and sterling 
weakness. But only by 15 points over 
four days—or under 4%—from its all-time 
peak on The Economist Extel Indicator. By 
Wednesday of this week things were steady, 
and any Uncs of stock on offer were being 
snapped up. Despite the pressure on 
sterling, gilt-edged started to recover on 
Wedne^ay—before the announcement that 
Bank rate was unchanged. No one took 
much notice of the seamen’s apparent deter¬ 
mination to fight to the death, nor to 
whispers of a possible dividend freeze. 
Not , even the cut in the dividend by tl^ 
House of Fraser disturbed the mood. This 
was not entirely uneSipected, but it was 
the first cut by a major company resulting 
directly from the new tak system—and that 
before the onset of the selective employ¬ 
ment tax. However, the news from Lord 
Fraser was balanced by some surprisingly 
good profits from De La Rue. The only 
notable event on Thursday (apart from the 
bid for Birfield) was a wip rise in tbe 
shares of Burmah Oil, on the rumour of 
yet another ^s strike in the North Sea. 
The news of tbe surprising xo% fall in tbe 
profits of J. Lyons came after the market 
closed. 

Hie generd shakeout has only just begtm. 
A clear distinction could open between 
equities which the institutions will buy after 
a fall and those diey won't take at any 
price. But what happened this last ten 
days may be a pattm for the whole 
aurnmer: a gentle slide, fofiowtd by t 
pettial recovery. If there was no patik 
selling whmi the potmd lotriked as rodey as 
it done week then the market is 
unlikely to be stampeded by any external 


event. But if the slides will be gentle, the 
recoveries will be even smaller. 

This gentle ebb and flow has been typical 
of the market under the Labour govern¬ 
ment. Prices have moved within a sur¬ 
prisingly narrow band. The tendency in 
the past few months for gilts to slip vdiile 
equities rose ^ntly, is likely to shift, 
with gilts getting steadier and equities 
falling as the summer wears on. For all 
the talk of stock shortage, dealings have 
recently been up to their 1964 norm. So 
a lot ii additional stock must have been 
attracted onto the market by a rise in prices 
which was under 20% since last summer’s 
slump. In particular, the miniboom since 

KEY nOlilCATORS 


the budget looks smaller in retrospect dian 
many people thought k at tbe tiine. 


STEEL COMPANIES 


The Bold are Suffering 

L ast year was a record one for steel out¬ 
put but a poor one for profits. For 
the first five months of this year production 
is 9% down on last year, and things may get 
worse. The government may be encoura^ 
to shift the base period for the calculamm 
of compensation prices for the steel shires 
on nationalisation—^the later this is the 
lower the prices, as the start slips past the 
boom year of i960. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Erratic movements as 
seamen's strike contintiss 
and the pound remains weak. 

NEW YORK 

A steadying on Wednesday, 
but no sign of real recovery, 

EUROPE 
All bouitos weak^ 
appredlable faitt in Hoitohd 
'bndfmnoe. 
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There is one unknown smong die com¬ 
panies. South Durhain has reduced its 
mterim from 4 to 3%» but is ^ivii% neither 
sales nor profit figures. This is not a good 
advertisement for a company trying to 
appmr modem-minded and capable of 
c^ing with demand for the large-diameter 
pipes in which it specialises and which arc 
now in such demand as a result of the gas 
boom. Consett’s figures for the whole year 
to April 2, 19669 are discouraging: from 
sales 8% down at £33.3 million, trading 
profits are down 35%, and s^t with the 
heavy gearing from interest charges and de¬ 
preciation net profit is cut from £1.4 million 
to £400,000. So there is no final dividend, 
raking 5% total for the year against to% 
in 1964-65.* Colville is even more highly 
geared because oi the burden of the Ravens- 
craig plant. Its half-year sdes are down only 
4% to £46.3 million, but trading profits are 
almost Mlved and there i$ a loss of £1.7 
million after interest and depreciation. So 
there is to be no interim divjklend. John 
Sumniefi, with mostly older and well- 
depredated plant, comes off better than 
others who have bolder in their expon- 
sion and modernisation plans; Summers’ 
half-year profits are down by only 15%. 

All stem shares are a gamUe on what the 
government will do. They all stand at con¬ 
siderable discounts on the theoretical 
nationalisation price. In such circumstances 
the safest gflunble, if that is not a contra¬ 
diction in terms, is to buy the biggest, 
United Steel, now at 28s. 3d. against 
theoretical compenMtkm of 38s. 3d. 


MARKING NAMES 


Less Tax for Foreigners 

B y separating the company’s tax from 
the shareholders', the new tax system 
could allow foreign holders of British shares 
to escape the hi^ withholding tax on their 
dividends. The English Association of 
American Bond and Share Holders has 
already registered a company, English 
Shareholders Nominees Ltd., to hold shares 
for investors overseas. A plan now being 
thrashed out with the Inland Revenue by a 
City group, including the Bank of Endand, 
is that approved nominee companies should 
be able to receive dividends gross on shares 
beneficially owned by residents overseas. 
The dividends wUl th^ be passed on after 
the deduction of tax at the holding tax rate 
of the shareholders* country of residence. 
If the Inland Revenue is satisfied—and 
there h no obvious reason why it should 
object—-the new nominee companies can 
stare up as soon as the various double taxa¬ 
tion agreements have been renegotiated. 

At present a number of specialised 
companies, called reco^ised marking 
names, provide a service for British 
residents investii^ abroad. European 
are normally in bearer form, not 
like British one^ and bearer 
cannot be held by investors here. 
^ ibares must be held for them by an 


authorised depository and companies like 
the EngKah Aasociatioa keep the fkm- 
hoUecs informed about ri^ and iprm 
issues as well as claiming dividends by aenef- 
ing in the coupon attached to the shares. 
A further service is to issue cert^cates 
Against foreign shares held—particularly 
useful when the shares are trading at £200 
or more, since 200 certificates of £i can 
be issued to allow small holdings. More¬ 
over these certificates can be traded like 
registered shares. The proposed new 
service for overseas investors will help to 
increase the marking names’ business 
which, otherwise, would have declined 
significantly over the next few years as a 
result of the contracting pool of investment 
dollars and direct restrictions. It could also 
encourage greater equity investment here 
from overseas residents. 


FOSECO 

How Muck Premium 
for Growth ? 

F oseco’s basic business is selling 
chemical additives used in steel making, 
foundries and other workplaces. The cost 
of its*products is tiny in relation to the 
whole cost of iron and steel making, so that 
demand for them is not price-elastic. This 
is a pretty happy situation for Foseco, 
Many factors have helped Foseco 
to increase sales three times to over 
£17 million in five years, and in¬ 
crease profits rapidly over a shorter 
period—^10 £2.7 million pre-tax last 

year, a rise of nearly 30% over 1964. More 
steel makers the world over become con¬ 
vinced of the merits of Foseco’s service— 
which as a whole is unrivalled although it 
has competition in many particular lines. 
Moreover, Foseco’s {Koducts are even more 
useful as the proportion of alloy and special 
steels ^becomes greater alihotigh the trend 
towards the use of purer ores and better 
sorting of scrap means that there are fewer 
impurities to remove. Nor is growth 
exhausted: the Japanese are only now being 
converted, the American market is by no 
means saturated. For the Americans had 
spent a lot on mechanical systems to remove 
impurities: so Foseco’s chemicals can only 
break through when the money spent on 
the mechanical systems has been written 
off. In Britain, nationalisation should not 
hurt ; Richard Thomas & Baldwin, the only 
steel company nationalised at the moment, 
is one of the heaviest users of Foseco’s pro¬ 
ducts in the country. 

Foseco’s markets are geographically well 
spread: a seventh of sales in Britain, over 
two-fifths in Europe. But much of its 
overseas income (£1 million) comes from 
royalty payments, and so it is less hurt by 
corporation tax than most'other ooinpainies 
with as much of their busiaess overseas. 
Foseco’s inerits are not unappreciated by 
the market. When the shares ware intro¬ 
duced ki 1964 it was at 54s*; they are 
now 85s. 7id., give only 3.2% on divi¬ 
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dend, and are on i8i times their earnings. 
Any position taken oq the price to 
the shares depends on the inmvidual view 
of the premium to be paid for real growth 
prospeas. 

VEHICLE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 

Still Slowing Down 

I T now seems that Vehicle and General 
Insurance is emerging from a period in 
which it was thought of as a golden boy 
Of troublesome adolescent, depending on 
the point of view. To its great credit, expen¬ 
ses and commissions have remained at 
around 30% of motor premium income des¬ 
pite its massive expansion in the past two 
years—^from £2 million to £5 million. But 
^ price of this expansion has been a lower¬ 
ing of the average quality of business taken 
on. Claims last year were still above average 
—^in fact, 53% motor premium income 
against only 36% in 1963. All companies 
suffered during the past two years. But not 
this much. And anyway, it has always been 
Vehicle and General’s boast, as a non-tariff 
company, that its rating system, with its 
specially high no-dahns bonus, Idt it with 
only above-average drivers, albeit at below 
average rates. Yet now Mr Kershaw is call¬ 
ing for higher motor insuiance rates—just 
like any o^er insurance company chairman. 

The result has been a further increase in 
motor underwriting profits—^from £210,000 
to £239,000 against £182,000 in 1963 and 
only £80,000 in 1962. Vehicle and General 
is no longer a whizz stock. Yet its yield— 
now 5.2%—^i$ roughly in line with those of 
other insurance companies, despite its 
obviously greater potential for growth 
and above average dividend cover of (at a 
guess) about li times. Meanwhile, the 
rather restless management ia. charging into 
frerii fields—general (i.e. non-ihotoir) under¬ 
writing profits last year jumped from 
£14,000 to £30,000 and profits from insur¬ 
ance broking from £19,000 to £34,000. 
Ultimately life assurance subsidiary, riso 
growing fast, ought 10 start producing 
pr^ts. 

Vehicle and General is one of the most 
successful new (or, in this case, reborn) 
insurance companies of the last few years. 
With its rapid growth and unorthodox 
methods it was inevitably cast for the role 
of in.surance gadfly, and bound to attract 
criticism from the establishment, anyway. 
But it could do more to stop adverse 
publicity. ^ 

Its accounts are not too helpful in this. 
They are more difficult to interpret even 
than those of ordinary insurance com¬ 
panies. Profits on sale of investments 
have been brought into the year’s profit 
as though they were a regularly recurring 
event. And, despite the Companies Act, 
previous year figures of directors’ emriti* 
ments are not pven. Nor is there a five 
year table. Nor a forecast for the current 
year, of which nearly six months have 
passim. 
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The End of the Merrettocra<^ ? 




H as the London stock exchange misread 
the signs again ? Marking equities 
up and gilt-edged down on a weakening of 
sterling is an instinct that in the past ten 
years has almost consistently been quickly 
proved wrong. This week, admittedly, the 
market has found further cause for gloom 
in a long-term statistical study by M^srs. 
A, J. Merrett and Allen Sykes, in the June 
issue of the District Bank Revietv. This 
analysis fixes on the total return on equities 
and fixed interest securities both from divi¬ 
dends received and changes in capital 
values, expressing both in the equivalent 
of an annual return. The performance of 
the stock market since 1963 confirms the 
authors in their earlier assessment that 
equities over a longish period earn a return 
of 8-10% net of tax, tending to the higher 
figure in periods of inflation. Their finding 
for January 1963 to January 1966, during 
which “ retail ’* inflation proceeded at 3.7^(, 
a year, was an average year-to-year-return 
on equities of 9.8%. On the other ^nd, 
returns on investment in fixed interest 
securities appear to have remained strongly 
negative in real terms, despite the rise in 
interest rates. The average real return on 
old Consols for the whole of the post-war 
period is found to be - 4-7% ; and each 
successive ten-year period—i.c. from 
1946-56, 1947-57 to 1956-66, also shows a 
negative return on gilt-edged. The authors 
conclude that the adjustment between 
equity and gilt-edged values is still not 
complete; and without quite saying it 
specifically, they imply that interest rates 
may climb another percentage point. 

Yet these conclusions can be challenged, 
and in part on the authors’ own figures. 
The big question mark is the relevance for 
the immediate investment outlook of com¬ 
parisons that extend back to the mid-J95o’8. 
The London stock exchange made its 
adjustment to inflation not in 1956 but in 
1960-61. A comparison for Merrett and 
Sykes’s latest period, 1956-66, takes in the 
effect of the doubling" of equity prices 
between 1958 and i960, and most of the 
long upward puff in interest rates between 
the mid-i95b’s and Solh these move¬ 
ments can be regarded as onee for all 
adjustments which carried the fixed interest 
return above the immediate return on 
equitv stocks, wnich is the appiropriate 
condition for a world of inflation creep. 

The Five-Year Look 

I F one looks at the five years after 1961, 
the picture is very different. Orte clue is 
given in Messrs Merrett and Sykes’ taUe 1 , 
which shows that in eedb ten-year com¬ 
parison from i950-6o!4;on, mum on 
equities falls succeiisuye 9 iy/rWi||i: n kingle 
break for the period tne average 

fot 1956^; is still 9.6% la money tenvit:^ 
but the mum for the ^ars 1961-^ vihxid 


be only 4.8% in money terms and 1[.3% 
in real terms. The ‘ period ip6.a-66, which 
is probably moit re^^tadve of one 
complete trade cycje, shows a return of 
6.2% in money terms. And for diis period, 
as shown in our own table, from figures 
which the authors have kindly supplied, 


Equities 

Money return aftr^r tax 
Real return after tax 

Gift-edged 
Money return after tax 
Real return efiei lex 


ia62-63 1964-as 1965-<66 1 962-66 

Year to year roturna. investmg 
January lat. aslling out a year later 


- 1 5 

- 6 4 


422-3 
+ 174 


4 29 8 
4 27-3 


♦ 0-1 
- 16 


►5 9 
-6 9 


-B-3 
•r8 4 


+ 6-5 
40-8 


+ 1 -3 
- 3*2 


+6 2 
+ 2-6 


+4 4 
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gilt-edged show 6 
4 * 4 %. Moreover, 


comparable return of 
in the four January- 
January comparisons between 1962-66, gilt- 
edged show a positive monetary return in 
throe of them, and equities only in twp. 
The evidence that gilt-^ged have achieved 
soii^ kind of ground level in this period 
is considerable. Thus even in this worst- 
pvet and now nearly two year old sterling 
crisis, yields on long-dated and undated 
gilt-edged are still only at their peaks of 
1961. There is impressive agreement over 
this among chartists and investment man¬ 
agers alike. 

In presenting this different perspective, 
we do not contest the formidable long-run 
arguments for equities. But the experience 
of the past five years has shown, and Messrs 
Merrett and Sykes’s figures merely con¬ 
firm, that the equity view must indeed be 


securitiee at current vMues Y!?ith mvestors 
who may need to go liquid even in say five 
years. This expifuns why the insurance 
companies inclusive bought over £i^c 
hullion of gilt-edged and debentures and 
less than £$40 million of equities between 
19621 and 1965 and why they arc still buy- 
ing long and undated stocks. 

The new tax system may increase the 
demand on the markets for fixed interest 
finance, but equally it 
reduces the scope for 
further increase in 
equity dividends. In¬ 
flation is likely to 
continue to creep, 
altfaoq^ at least one 
influehcial investment 
manager has recently 
cannot afford it. 
There has in any Case been no ^idence, 
in Britain or in oiW U^teru i^uotries, that 
the rate of inflation is ac^etutin| over any 
long period. The sterling cloud is as dark 
as ever; but that overhangs Britain’s 
growth prospects and therefore its equity 
prospects. And on a longer view, the 
upward international leverage in inter¬ 
national interest rates cannot continue 
indefinitely. There is a good long-run 
inverse correlation between interest rates 
and the supply of money nationally and 
internationally. In Britain, the cash 
squeeze, as evidenced by a falling share of 
the money supply to gross national pro¬ 
duct, has come tp an end in the last two 
years. When the international paymenrs 
impasse is broken too, world Interest rates 
coiild easily fall. 


argued that we 


HIGGLEDY PIGGLBDY GROWTH 


Is This d Random Walk? 


ws 


^HiLE stockbrokers vie with each other 
in using computers to produce ever 
more detailed and sophisticated analyses of 
company earnings and share prices, the aca¬ 
demics are using computers with equal en¬ 
thusiasm to show that the stockbrokers are 
wasting their time.. The message of Rayner 
and Little’s HiggMy PiggMy Growth 
Again (Basil Blacl^ell i;8s), is that nothing 
matters very much and most things do not 
matter at all when it corner to forecasting 
company earnings and dividends and—con¬ 
sequently the movements of shire prices. 
More than half the book—a sequel to Mr 
Litde’s 1962 paper which caused sudb a 
sdr among investment analysts^is devoted 
to the pronlem of fpmClisting earpings. The 
goal is to4od betwm 

earnham and fi^tum pamjings^ but tha jM 

ooQce6sipfK,.iA the Perdaiid 

' Gemw^ whose cunsisfx.ht grovkh ieemd 


might be the result of the good managem^t 
under Sir Halford Reddish, but, wkh 
apologies to Sir Halford, they find that the 
sequence could bp the result of chance. 

Since earnings are unpredictable, it is 
scarcely surprising chat the stock marketvis 
incapable of forecasting than: a share on a 
low earnings yield is no mom likely to grow 
chan one with a high earnings yield. Low 
dividend yields do seem a fairly good guide 
to subsequent dividend rises, but this is not 
surprising since dividends, unlike earnings, 
arc closely controlled by directors. “Hie 
TMson for the forecasting ability of dividend 
yields could be rimply that directors fed 
themselves under pemurp to fulfil the stock 
market’s expecfmttona rather than lose face 
by not doing so. The ^edic^ing power 
of yields, however, does jim extend to share 
ti, whid}} according to the Rayner ahd 
fb thesis, move in a random wdk; 
is no ^scernible pal^Ubxi in pr|^s 
andieadi day’s price is indej^dent o| Me 
{md^s (hiy’s price. 
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Today David is only ringing fits friend in play^ But when he grows up his 
call may be more purposeful. He might bedpme a CEGB loading 
engineer coping with Britain's electrical power d^and when it is two or 
three tiroes greater than today's. 

To meet, this huge demand there wilt be a need for turbine'generators of 
a si2» aiKi complexity unheard of even a . few years ago. Th^e. sets 
create entirety new problems in design and nianufacture and ACf, With a 
vast investment in research and manufacturing resources, is wsit 
equipped to (xovide the answers. It is already designing and preparing 
to build the turbines which Britain will need to satisfy its power require¬ 
ments at home and the demands of power plant customers throughout 
the world. 



Taking the measure of tomorrow's turbines 


To ovolve new iurbiriBs^ test plant 
must be buHt to simulete as closely 
as possible the arduous conditions 
amicipated in service. Monitoring 
the results of such tests often calls 
for the invention of entirely new 
instruments capable of probing 
into hidden corners to measure 
infinitesimal changes. Syesees 
resulting from the rigorous 
operating conditions of advanced 
turbines demend new standards of 
materials testing and microecopic 
scrutiny of the behaviour of blades* 
bearings and other components 
under actual running conditNhs. ' 

'V; 



L«ft In ord«r te roenitor the prcciM Eteam flow conditiomi at 
any angle and positipp around rotating turbine biados, AEf 
aerodynamic engineers designed and built this unique yaw- 
meter which can be remotely operated to arty required angle 
inside a prototype turMno. To determine the vibration and 
streaa charaotaristittB in rotating blades and wheals, stroin 
gauges of fine wire are fitted. Methods of transmitting the 
slgncle to stetlonary apparatus for recording and analysis 
include radle telemetry. 

The large beaiinga necesaary in modern turbine-generators 
run with a film of oil in which tlie flow is turbulent and 
resultant power losses are high. AEI has test rfgs in which 
the charecteristica of these bearings are being fully investi¬ 
gated, Including thak effseta on the dynamic behaviour of the 
lotora which they aupport Thra teak waa beyond the capacity 
of existing inttruments of maaaurement and AEI has 
davalopad the special induction diaplacamenl transducer 
(/vibM) wMoh anablas the position of the Journal within a 
bearing to be continuously monitored. Evan in turbines on 
site, AEI has been able to verify orbital movement to within 
8 thousandth of an inch. 


Power for poople end prpigebi. lit 

Tenerife, as ip gtany counlrlal through¬ 
out the world, ABf equipment end 
exparionoe play a vital part A complate 
new power atodon being bidit by AEI 
at Candelaria will provide a much needed 
boost to the power auppllaa of Ihia 
progressive community. AEI, with 
companies and rapresantativaa In abnoat 
every country and on-tha-apot Iptovr- 
ledge of local conditions, can handle 
coropieie power projeets, from tho 
■olecHeri ef aitea' to Boil eoiMktaaigP^ 
ing of power stations end diatributfen 
naiwoika. 
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Obvtou9ly investment analysts haye'^a 
itrong personal interest in reftl)^, 
ings of this book, and indeed 
ocher stacisttcians who have inv^ti||am 
stock market and found no logic or reason 
in its movements. (There is some American 
evidence on the same lines.) Syjj^portgrs Cf 
the hunch or flair school, to|etlsrrv>n|h 
sharepushers and market corner^, And 
nothing surprising in the book;%tOy have 
never thou^t the market anytft^g other 
than irrational and fortuitous. Bu| the main 
significance of this book is Jiot its te^ctipn ^ 
on investment analysis bi^ 
that the stock market is t |!S(^'Leconi^c 
instrument. If company earnings and share 
prices wander in a random walk, the stock 
market has no power to selea good 
companies fom^bad. Sp a quite worthless 
company, wfipk happens to find its shares 
on a low yield, will he aWe to raise capital 
by a rights illua very cheaply. 

But could ft be tlMlt statutictans fail to 
grasp the meahldg pf stodk market data and 
movements? A computer cannot make 
discoveries ; it H only able to follow instruc¬ 
tions and in the Rayner and Little analysis, 
the facts fed into the computer were Ittmted, 
though extensively processed. The level of 
interest rates, Ipr instance, was not taken 
into account, ddiough movencients in in¬ 
terest rates ioBuenoe stock market prices, 
and shares in companies relying heavily on 
bank finance or needing to raise new loan 
capital could wdl move in an apparently m\- 
predictable way as a result of the omission 
of this variable. To point out su^ an 
omission is not to accuse Messrs. Rayner 
and Little, or indeed any other enquirers, of 
laxity. But there is an awful lot more 
analysis to be done before investment 
analywscs can be safely sacked and the stock 
market treated only as a roulette wheel. 


BIRFIBLD BID 

Leaking at the Joints 

T he bid by Guest Keen & Netilefords, 
the largest of British engineering groups 
for Birfield, makers of motor conmnents, 
was unexpected only in its timing, jnrevious 
discussions had led to nothing. GKN is 
offering over £21 million in dih (of which 
it had only million at the time of the 
last accounts) with a share option. The 
cash bid is i8s a share, well above the 
recent price of Birfield^s shares. This has 
been held back by the very fast writing-off 
of plant and machinery, which has meant 
that profits from massive re-equipment, 
notably to make the constant-velocity joints 
for the frontwheel drive cars of the British 
Motor Corporation, were only due to come 
through in to the accounts in the next 
couple of years. 

GKN may need Birfield; encouraged 
by Ford it moved heavily into competition 
with Birfield in the transmission component 
fiidid some six years ago, but may not have 

S n making a very good return on its 
:stinent. It presumably now hopes to 
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restore the old monopoly position^n haif- 

to itreiigthenvd^ by tliw^ .wt i^thatv^^^ 

'^'GjjCW wi& got cigirdy sij^essfiil, nd od|er 
ciigineering group is likely; to, be brave 
enough to venture. GKN %ould . also , 
, acqmit, a uiwful European orgwsatioq, ' 
fgr Bii$eld, in partnership lyith ibe Burp- 
' pml, has a large, share of the market 'm: 
VG&tpany, and mcreasiigly in Friin^ as 
well. 

GKN s hiind was obviously foreqd by the 
regrettable leak reflected in r$is w^k's rise 
in the Birfield share prkiief But Whaf will 
the Monopolies, Commiiaioo have to siiy 
about the bid ? Some of the GKN's Chs^ 
tomers for car transmission components 
may complain at the restoration of the 
position from which they were trying to 
escape by encouraging GKN to compete in 
the first place. And will the Birfield board 
headed by the redoubtable Mr Herbert Hill 
accept so abrupt a bid as this ? 


THE ECONOMIST yUNE II. i966 

Well after the revelation of the existence 
of the Garda and similar trusts, the Assocta- 
(km,of^Itrifpstmeht Trilsts has officially con- 
dein^4 stich piigc^ea;^ This could be 
: thbui^t to 1^ locm^nj^ stable door after 
the horses have flown. But the condemna- 
tion is useful for being arched in very 
specific, rejpns^ ^ for the. Association: 

' ^ wjbh^ h to be liuidwn,.thk it is opposed 
to/^chemes of this >ind bdngj put into 
operation without first beifig" submitted 
with full details to shareholders for their 
approval . . . and benefits to be derived 
by directors and executives under any such 
scheme should in general be related to the 
progress in profitability of the company 
which they arc serving.” 


HAIRDRESSING ISSUE 

The Sweet Smell of 
Success 

T he placing this week of 35 ;;, of the 
ordinary capital of Andre Bernard is 
the first public issue by a ladies* hairdressers 
—although one of its competitors, Richard 
Henry, is owned by Finlays, itself a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Imperial Tobacco. 
Andr6 Bernard is not a large company: pre¬ 
tax profits from its twelve salons were only 
£71,000 last year—after several years 
during which profits were held back by the 
cost of opening new salons. The dangers, 
from competition, from the payroll tax, 
from the steady rise in wages, rent and other 
overheads seem amply allowed for in the 
issue price of 5s. 4d.: for the yield is nearly 
7V>o and the price earnings ratio under 9. 
The price seems to undervalue the fact that 
Andri Bernard is the only way to get a 
direct stake in this growing consumer service 
industry and that women (reasonably 


enough) like to invest in househdd names. 
Likely growth is difficult to assess, but the 
company has £100,000 in authorised, but 
unissued, capita] which could encourage a 
take-over policy once the shares have been 
marketed. 

The business is a first-class one and 
expansion has been sensible, with salons on 
the first floor, and letting out concessions on 
the ground floor for food, feeding and bou¬ 
tiques. A correspondent, after visiting the 
main salon in Old Bond ,Street, reported 
that by Mayfair standards AndriS Bernard's 
charges are average, about 25s. for a sham¬ 
poo and set —£2 los. for a cut as well. A 
salad lunch served under the drier comes 
out at 6s. Provincial prices are lower, but 
are going up in the autumn. The salon is 
probably the most spacious in London, 
clean and quiet as well. Most customers 
are qtiietly ''county*’: this, has helped 
when estaWshing provincial branches. No 
attempt has been made to attract the wilder 
London swingers ” of Ttwie-fame, but 
there is a fair mix of the generations. 
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Thesf Notes were offered etnd sold outside the United State* 
Tins advntisemeu! appeals as a matiti ti ret i>rd unly. 


125 , 000,000 

Cities Service International 
Capital Corporaticiii 

6 ?is% (luaranteed Notes Due June 15 , 1971 

Payment ol Prin^pal swid Interest UnconcHtionallj^ 
Giiafaniecil by 

Cities Service Company 


June 2, 1966 


The First Boston Corporation Carl M. Loch, Rhoades & Co. 

AUemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banca Commerciale Ilaliana 
Bajica Naziojiale del Lavoro Bank ol London & South America Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. 


Bank ol London & South America 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et Vlndustne 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque dc Suez et dc FCnion des Minea-Ia Henin Commerzbank 

AktlenAMcIlwhiift 

Credit Commercial de France S.A. Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano Deutsche. Bank 

AkttonA«M>U«ch»ft 

Dresdner Bank Hambros Bank Hill, Samuel & Co. Hollandsche Baiik*Unie N.V. 

AktlcnAMellachaft l.tmlled Minltvd 

Kleinwort, Benson Kredictbank N.V. Mees & Hope Samuel Monfaju & Co. 

LlmlMd 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


Pierson, }leldrin;t & Pierson 


J. Henry Schroder WagiS ft Co. 

Limited 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 

The Deltec Banking Corporation 

J..lmlt«d 


dc Rothschild Frercs 
Skandinaviska Banken Soci£te G6n£rale de Banque S.A. 

Bmaaela 

Svenska Handelsbanken S. G. Warburg ft Co. 

Banque Internationale i Luxembourg S.A. 
llie Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


Blyth ft Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs ft Co. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 
Lazard Fr^es ft Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

hecurltlee Onderwrltcr Mmltad 

Arnhold and S. Bleicbroeder 

IlM. 

Clark, Dodge ft Co. Dominick ft Dominick, 

Jiic«r|HHriit«d Ifieorpdrtttod 

Model, Rehnd & Co., Inc. L. F. KodieclM RCe. 


Smitli, Barney & Co. 

IncorpiM'iit^ 

Baer.SecuritieB Corjwratioa 

HfUtaittn ft Go. 


Drexel Harrinuin Ripley 

Securltlw Corp«ratl<m 

Ldinuui Brodiers 
mite. Weld & Co. 
Burnham and Company 
Harm ft Partaers Inc. 
SwtM Ameciean Corporation 


ml 
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REPORT 

1965 


The Annual Ganaral Maatlng of Ing. C. Olivetti & C. S.p.A, 
was field In Ivrea on April 27, 1906 under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. Bruno Visentini, and approved the Annual Report 
and .the Balance Sheet up to December 31, 1965 which 
wera presented by the Board. 


BCONOMIC AMO FINANCIAL SITUATION 

The Board’s Report stressed that a decided improvement 
In Ihe Company's financial situation had occurred in 1965 
and that the Balance Sheet showed a favourable trend 
from an economic point of view. The fnain elements of 
anxiety for the future Included a further rise In labour costs 
and social chargee as well as the still difficult trading 
conditions In Italy. 


COMPANY TURNOVER 

Company turnover Increased by 4.6 per cent contpared to 
the previous year, rising from Lit. 116,300 m. to Lit. 121,900 
m. Leaving out of account, for the purposes of a homo¬ 
geneous comparison, the income derived from the elec¬ 
tronic section which was transferred to a newly formed 
aeparate company, Ollvettl-Qeneral Electric, the total in¬ 
crease worked out at 5.8 per cent. This figure was the 
product of two opposite trade trends: a diminution of 3.2 
per cent In income from the domestic market which dropped 
from Lit. 55,800 m. to Lit 54.000 m. aa a result of the 
country's continuing economic difficulties; and on the 
other hand a further growth in export income which rose 
by 14.8 per cent from Lit. 56,200 m. to Lit, 64.500 m. 


GROUP TURNOVER 


principal consumer countries: Hdly Lit. 56,600 m.; other 
Common Market countries. Lit 50,400 m.; other European 
countries. Lit 41,200 m.; United States. Ut 60.600 m.; Ca¬ 
nada. Lit. 11,900 m.; Latin America,' Lit 40,40d m.; Africa, 
Lit 8,900 m.; the Far East and Asia, Lit 11,400 m. 
Countries in which the largest sales Increases took place 
were France, ^22 per cent; West Germany, 19.6 per cent; 
Britain, 17.4 per cent; Spain, 12.6 per cent; Sweden, 34.8 
per cent; Brasil, 17.7 per cent; Argentina. 17.1 per cent; 
Japan. 7.4 per cent; Australia. 14.6 per ceriC. 

The Aesodated Company Olivetti Underwood closed Its 
books with a net p^t of $ 1 m., partly due to a conside¬ 
rable Increase In turnover which amounted to $ 100 m. in 
the United States and I T9 m. in Canada* 


PRODUCTS 

In 1966 further additions were made to Olivetti products. 
The ranoa of eleotrto typawritars was oomplated and two 
new portable models were introduced. New machines like 
the electro-meohenleal « Logos 27 » and the «Trogramms 
101a completaly new elaotronlo desk computer, were 
launched. New models were also produced In the Helds of 
accounting. Invoicing, data transmission, marine tools, 
numarlcal control, photostat copying, and metal office 
furniture. 


PERSONNEL 

At the end of 1965. OiivettI Group Personnel amounted 
to 51,477 of whom 2^431 were in Italy and 29.046 In Asso¬ 
ciated Companies abroad. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Olivetti Group's coneotidated turnover, giving a better 

picture of overall sales to customers and includino the . . . 

turnover of foreign associates' production end assembly. The net profit was Ut. 4.924*543.712 after locatio ns of 

rose from Ut. 263.900 m. in 1964 to more than Lit. 281,000 Lit. 2,726,441.335 to Ordtnaiy and Lit 3.267.944.077 

m. In 1965, an Increase of 6.6 per cent Total sales of. Extraordinaiy Depredation* The dli^iition of dlvi^nds 

Olivetti products manufactured dr assembled both In Italy was fixed at Lit 80 tot preference Shares and Lit 70 for 

End abroad were broken down as fdfows between the Ordinary Shares. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


FINANCIAL ATATEMENT 

ASSETS 

Industrial buildings 

Machinary and apaolfic equipment 

Qaneral equipment 

Leased electronic equipment 

Furnaoae 

Motor vehicles 

Patents and furniture 


2. INVENTORIES 

3. LIQUID ASSETS: 
Cash on hand 
Bank 


4. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS: 
Bonds and deposits 
Participations 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLtS 
Customers 
Subsidiaries 
Notes receivable 


e. UNAMORTIZEO EXPENSES 

TOTAL ASSETS 




L 

L. 

1.344,864.941 

19.345.589.60/ 

1.427.822.^ 

19,504.059.776 

L 

15.340,660.072 

16,035.052.115 

L. 

8.163.452,211 

8,228,647 936 

L. 

820.000,000 

10,512.400.000 

L. 

466.609.405 

L. 

557.954,816 

632,100,SS 

L. 

1 

1 

L. 

46,041.176,459 

56,850,909,410 

L. 

13,325.991.919 

20,665,231,763 

L. 

637,726.552 

402.268.094 

L. 

2,166.569.029 

696.215,611 

L 

2.824,295,561 

■"17298.5847605 

L 

936.464,014 

972.316.286 

L 

50.257,426,367 

45.422.587,260 

L 

51.193.8007381 

46.394,903,546 

L 

32.007,231.823 

30,832.960.612 

L. 

46.321.293,777 

41.901.256,296 

L. 

6.706.628,417 

6.462.967.560 

L 

~N.irr,154.017 

’ >9.267.1^.370 

L. 

729.129.312 

1.145,000.226 

L. 

199,151,631,660 

205.821,815.042 


7. CONTRA ITEMS 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 

1. CAPITAL STOCK: 

Common Stock 
Preferred Stobk 

'2, RESERVES: 
kt^rSordinary 

Profite to be reinvested In the Meaaooiorno 

3. ACCUMULATED DEPRECIATION; 

OrcMnary 

Accelerated 


4. RETIREMENT FUND 

5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND WELFARE FUND 
e. ACCRUED LIABILITIES 

7. DEBENTURES: 

Italian 

Swiss 

8. DEBTS: 

Banks' 

Pledqed llabilltisi 
Notes payable 
Suppliers 
Subsidiaries 
Miscellaneoua 

8. NET PROFIT 
10. ACCUMULATED PROFITS 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 


L. 88,088.711.115 43,600,965.964. 

•- ^7,810.342 .784 240.702.781.906 


L. 36,000,000,000 36,000.000,000 

L. 24.000,000,000 24,000.000.00 0 

L. ~ 00,000.000,000 60,000,000.000 


L. 876,623.416 873 238,146 

L. 600,000.000 — 

*“ 400;000. 000 1.000.000.000 

L <878.823,416 ' 'l>73.23e,146 


L 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L 

U 


16.705,056.290 
11,178^88 7.285 
27,881 .7M.'575 
21.127.f»44,115 
> 200.843,573 

6,586,884,395 


17,463,978,765 

10,139,217.902 

19.455.875.036 

300.843.573 

4,940,583,566 


L. 34,074.865.000 34,655.315.000 

L. 2,190,000.000 2.190.000,000 

L. 36.264,869.000 ^ 36.045,315,000 


L. 

L 

L. 

L. 


L. 

L. 


L. 


L. 

L. 


6.847.966.870 

864.851,428 


6,888.007,855 

358,958,843 

28.459,321,155 


16 . 629 . 578.431 

1,099,527,610 

4,000.000.000 

7.216.349,709 

2.436.213.625 

23 ,759,3 89.154 


40,219,206,151 55,141.056,529 

4,924,543,712 71,706.406 

66,757,732 — 

139,151,631,669 205.'8?1,8f<942 


11. CONTRA ITEMS 


L. 26.058,711.115 43.880.965,964 

TOTAL L. '2^.210.342,784 249,7 ^.761 .gW 



Ing. C. OlivsttI A WfSi (Itely) 


STATEMENT OP EARNINGS 1S69 

EXPENDITURE 

BROUGHT DOWN; 

Transferred to Olivsttl-Bull 
INITIAL INVENTORY 
PURCHASES 

COST OF PERSONNEL ^ ___ 

COST OF PRODUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCIAL COSTS: 

Interest, coats, and bank chargaa 
Interest on loans 
Interest on debenturea 


TAXES 

DEPRECIATION; 

Ordinary 

Accelerated 


lass: 

CARRIED FORWARD 
NET PROFIT 

TOTAL 


SALES 

MISCELLANEOUS PROFltS 

TOTAL 


L. 20,865.231,783 
L. 3,668,674,449 
’ L 

L. 
L. 
L. 


16,998,557,334 

26,034.091,817 

60.415.342,031 

13,658,227.175 


L, 2.269,309.821 
L 141.325.011 
2,010 .723.385 

L. 


4,421,358,217 

3.014.247,676 


L. 2.728.441,335 
L. 3.267.944,077 


6,016,365,412 


L 

L. 

L. 


13.325,991,919 
4^.543.71B 
122.^54.761 .ife 


L. 121.920.4e3.4S 
L. 234.276,232 
L. 122.154.761 JW5 


Abstro Olivetti BOromaachlnsn AQ.. 

British Olivsttf, Ltd.. London 
Deutsche Olivetti AQ., Frankfurt a/M 
HIspano Olivetti S.A., Barcelona 
Olivetti Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg 
Olivetti Argentina S.A., Buenos Aires 
Olivetti A/S., Kebenhavn 
Olivetti Australia Ply. Ltd., Sydney 
Olivetti Colomblana S.A., Bogota 
Olivetti Corporation of Japan, Tokyo 
Olivetti de Venezuela C.A., Caracae 
Olivetti (H.K.) Ltd., Hong Kong 
Olivetti Industrial 8.A., 8So Paulo 
Olivetti (Malaysia) Ltd., Singapore 
Olivetti Mexioana S.A., MSxIco 
Olivetti Nederland N.V., ’s*Qravonhago 
Olivetti Peruana S.A., Lima 
Olivetti Portuguese S.a.r.l., Llaboa 
Olivetti (Suisse) 8.A., Zurich 
Olivetti Svenaks ABi.«v Btodlmm 
O^W UndarwqBd;f^bi|M^^ Now York 
Uinloriiiagd^^^ 

Olivetti Uruguaya SA« Montevideo 
S.A.B. Ofivotti, Bruxolioe 
B.A.M:F.0. orrvem. Farrs 
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Foseco looks to further expansion 
after another record year 


Points from Mr. Weiss' Statement 

• Group sales in 1965 reached a new record of over 
£17,000,000—3 21% increase over the record year 
of 1964. 

• Profit before tax was also a record being 27% over 
1964. Total dividends for the year are 55% against 40% 
in 1964. 

• Subsidiaries world-wide report improved sales pene¬ 
tration and higher productivity. 

• In order to provide new and improved products we 
spent £625,000 on research and development—25% 
more than during 1964. 

• Foundry and Steelworks products were sold in 1965 
in 75 countries of the world. These products were 
manufactured in 19 of these countries. 

• The future outlook is again encouraging. 



RESULTS AT A GLANCE 

“ 1966 

1964 


£*000 

£'000 

Sales . 

17,104 

14,135 

Profit Before Tax. 

2,681 

2,110 

Profit After Tax.- 

1,501 

1,020 

Proportion attributable to 

Foseco Limited.- 

1.379 

914 

Dividends: 

1st Interim.- 

20% 

15% 

2nd Interim. 

20% 

— 

Final. 

1B% 

25% 

Total for year.-. 

BB% 

40% 

Total gross per share.- 

2/9 

2/- 


Copies of the ff apart enef Accounts ere eeeilebte on request from the Secretery. 


Foseco products 

Every metallic object, at one or more stages of its 
fabrication, has been molten and Foseco products 
are applicable to metals while they are in this state. 
They perform a variety of functions for steelworks 
and foundries, all of which lead to improvements 
In quality and productivity. 

Foseco also has interests in instrumentatioa 
synthetic resins, printing inks, foundry plant and 
machinery, foundry tools and' products for heat* 
treating welded structures. 



Foseco Ltd 


30 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON EC2 
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CXIMPANY MEET^ RBPOET^ 
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TEl.EI3HaiVE CaiVI|3AIVI Y • STOCKHCDUM • SWEOEIM 


The ninetieth Annual Geoeml Meeting of L. M. 
Ericsson Telephone Company (Tetefonaktiebolagct 
L. M. Ericsson) was held on June 7 in Stodcholni. 
The following arc extracts from the circulated 
Annual Review of the Board and of the Managing 
Director. (Swedish kronor have been translated 
into U.S. Dollars at the ofVidal parity at December 
31, 1965, of Swedish Kr. 5.17 to U.S. 5!1.00). 

During 1965 the Ericsson Group further strength¬ 
ened its position as one of the leading manufac¬ 
turers of telccomniunications systems and products 
for the international market. 

Group sales totalled $385,103,000, compared M^iih 
$319,763,000 in 1964, an increase of 20 per cent. 
The increase, substantially above the average 
recorded in recent >cars, is, however, parti)' due to 
higher prices lor products in which copper is 
a major factor. 

Earnings developed favourably. Group income — 
before deductions of exchange diOcrcnccs, special 
adjustments and taxeS' was $60,011,000, or 
15.6 percent of sales, compared with $41,600,000, 
or 13 percent of sales, in 1964. 

Net income fnr the Group in 1965 was * 18,325,000, 
compared with >13,579,000 in 1964. 

Orders booked amounted to $434,605,000, an 


increase of 15 per cent over the preceding year. 
Despite substantially higher shipments the order 
backlog rose to *442,578,000 at year end 1965, up 
13 per cent from the 1964 yeac end backlog of 
$393,076,000. 

The Board of Directors of the Parent Company 
proposes a dividend of 97 cents per share on the 
8,544,510 shares oiitstandiiig following the onc- 
for-four Slock dividend declared in 1965. 

Group sales in Sweden in 1965 totalled 
$144,345,000. an increase of 17 percent compared 
with sales of $123,555,000 in 1964. Orders booked 
exceeded invoicing and the backlog rose from 
$138,950,000 in 1964 to $145,319,000 at year end 
1965. 

Deliveries were higher in all of the Croup's most 
important European markets outside Sweden. 
Sales were 13 per cent higher than in 1964. Orders 
booked were also higher than in the pr^eding 
>ear. As a Result of the higher deliveries, primarily 
in Denmark, the backlog at year end 1965 
decreased to $124,273,(100 compared with 
$125,525,000 at the end of 1964. 

Products maniiraciurcd by North Electric 
Company of Galion, Ohio, account for 95 per 
cent of Group sales in North America. The 


prothability of operations at North Electric im¬ 
proved significantly during 19hS. due prifiaarily to 
the concentration in recent years Of thfe com- 
. pany*s ^sources, in the ticlds of telephony and 
powvr supply equipment. 

Group operations in Latin America expanded very 
sharply in 1965. As a result of the high volume of 
orders booked in 1964, sales rose from $27,034,000 
in 1964 to $44,112,000 in 1965, an increase of 
63 per cent. 

Orders booked in Africa, Asia and Australia in 
1965 did not match 1964 bookinp. Howev^ the 
order backlog increased from 144,466.00(1 to 
$49,612,000 during the year despite higher 
in void ng. 

Research and development work cbntiinied at an 
accelerated pace in many important areas. 

1'hc report and accounts w^rc adopted and the 
proposed disposition of unappropriated earnings 
of the Parent Company approved. 


Copies of the FuU Report and Aeeounts (/« EftftHsh) 
nMv be obtained from: Swedish Lrivsson Company 
Ltd., Regui House, London Rood, Twickenham, 
MUUU, 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY - THE ERICSSON GROUP Thoosands of Doffars un/ess otharwka indicatad 



$961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1968 

Net Sales 

222.U7 

266,283 

286.393 

319,763 

385,103 

Income before exchange differences, special adjustments and taxes 

25,602 

29,330 

31.676 

41.600 

60,011 

Per cent of sales 

11.6% 

11.1% 

11.0% 

13.0% 

15.6% 

Depreciation 

6.001 

7.970 

10,599 

11,044 

13,709 

Stockholders' equity 

103.760 

109,780 

128,230 

136.610 

154.818 

Net Income 

8,700 

8.963 

9.841 

13.579 

18,325 

Per Share 

SI .12 

SI ,16 

$1.26 

$1.59 

$2.14 

Dividend 

4.808 

6.108 

6,280 

6,611 

8,264 

Per Share 

$0.62 

so.ee 

S0.73 

S0.77 

$a97 

Backlog of orders 

266,928 

329.325 

336^278 

393,076 

442,678 
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The A^mual Genowl 31^ar^lioMarii 

•f Umon Mim^ du Kaw-Xatangi ^ held In 

AQ JLIaV 26. 1966. tiM 

STATEMfiNT BY THE PKBStOfiNT 
Mr Wallef tmderliDcd that the operations pre- 
leoted a favourable ^tuation in 2965. The re¬ 
covery that began in our African industrial 
operations in 1964 definitely increased during die 
year under review, and the production marked a 
net incmae: 287^500 tons of copper and nearly 
8,400 lofia^of cobalt as compared with 275,500 
and 7,670 tons, respectively, in 1964. 

In 1966, provided there are no unforeseen 
events, the Company hopes to raise these figures 
to 300,000 tons of copper and more than 9,500 
tons of colxilt. The Union Miniere produced 
also this year 204,136 tons of zinc concentrates, 
14,638 kg of germanium-metal, 125,931 kg of 
cadmium and 47,850 kg of silver. 


deliver snore and more icpj^ti^edprodyoce to 
a huger number of counCridr:^' 

^|INii,iBuipt,/at..iptt poiHii 'la le gMi fi dl! 
both in the interests of the Company itself and 
in those of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. 

In an attempt to establish closer contacts with 
the higher Congolese authorities and with the 
central public institutions, your Board of Direc¬ 
tors has decided m set up an administrative 
headquarters in Kinshasa (formerly Leopold¬ 
ville). To this end, a large building will be 
erected shortly in the Congolese capital, which 
will house certain units of our Company and its 
subsidiaries, responsible for maintaining the 
liaison between the Congolese government and 
the various centres of Union Mmidre. We feel 
convinced that this realistic decision will dissi¬ 
pate any misunderstanding and enable us to carry 
on our industrial and commercial activities with¬ 
out hindrance. 


The increase of our production associated to 
the good position in tlie non-ferrous metal 
market had a favourable influence on our operat¬ 
ing results: profits before depreciation duties, 
charges and profits tax rose from 3,389 million 
to 3,872 mtUion Belgian francs. The net profit 
amounts to 822 million Belgian francs as oom^ 
pared with 566 million in 1964. Added to the 
profits brouglit forward from previous years (938 
mUliQii Belglin francs), the pro^ for the fiscal 
year 1965 amounts to a total of 1,760 million 
Belgian francs, in tyhich the'wm of 14)00,000,000 
Belgian franca ^aU be taken to form a' f^ixed 
Assets Extedsinn and RetieiVal Ftind. 

This vciT sotfsiiccory pioture has, however, 
some shadows, and some unccrtarinty clouds the 
future. 

The dual rate of exchange was again rigorously 
applied and, for the 1965 fiscal year, meant that 
an amount equal to BF 1,773,0004)00 was de¬ 
ducted, sHiidi brings die total for duties and 
taxes written Into our accounts to 3^55,000,000 
Belgian firanei. 

The President drew the shareholders* atten¬ 
tion on the general and particular fiscal measures 
taken this year bj die Contolese Authorities. 
Ht renunded chat our conqiany has contributed 
to an extremely great extent in malntiiiiring and 
cxpfinduig the Cmigolese economy. This explains 
why, thaj^s to the investments made by our 
company^ the production of copper and cobalt 
has contihUed to increase. 

This coDStam rise, togcdier with a continued 
increase in the price^.coxu;?eL will provide the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo with net 
receipts of more than 9,000,000,000 Belgian 
francs. If, moreover, tlie direct and indirect 
taxes paid to the Congolese State whidi, may I 
remind you, amount to the equivalent of 
3,755,000,000 Belgiaa francs, are taken into 
aooDunt, it will be seen that our Company has 
oooCfibuted considerably to the Congolese 
economy. 

If, despite the ordeaU to which it has been 
subjected in reoem years, our Company has 
retained its vitality, this is essentially due to its 
sound structure whidh is manifest both at in¬ 
dustrial level, chaniks to the organisation of its 
engineeting and research depaiaments in 
Belgium and in the Congo, and with regard to 
rnlm .tilpi jw pip li iHl II lK 
that of its Belgian subsidiaries, enables it to 


The plan for a Company established under 
Congolese law, which will be responsible for the 
plants located in the Congo has already formed 
the subject for many studies; it is fraught with 
great difficulties owing notably to its fiscal Im¬ 
plications in both the Congo and Belgium and 
to the complexity of the Union Minicre madiine. 
We propose continuing to study this form of 
structure witli the agreement of the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, while 
taking into account the legitimate interests of all 
slu^ttihoifiers so as to reach a tohitioii whkih will 
be nikabfe to propose at an extraordinary Meet¬ 
ing of the Shareholders. 


EXCEKPIS FROM THli KI.PORT OF I HE 
BOARD OF DIRI'C IORS 

— New investments 

As in previous years, the Company invested 
large sums in preparatory work for new under¬ 
takings and in the modernisation required to 
maintain and to expand to a certain extent its 
production capacity. These efloris will be 
carried on. 

Social 

At the end of December 1965, the total 
strength of the Company’s personnel amounted 
t6 24,613. The Cximpany actively continued its 
policy of promoting Africans on its supervisory 
staff. The Company also carried on its tradi¬ 
tional social accomplishments in all the, fields 
concerned: remuneration, vocational training, 
education, medical care, etc. 


— Dividends 


Tlie Board of Directors has tproposed t6 the 
General Assembly of Shareliolders. who has 
approved it, the attribution, for the fiscal year 
1965, of a dividend of: 

F 200 net per full share or 

F 20 net per tenth part, 
payable as from June 7, 1966. 

On the same dace and in conformity with the 
decision taken by the Board of Directors on 
April 14th last, the balance of the 1961 dividend 
whkh amounts to 150 fraftca net ^ full share 
or 15 francs net per tenth part, will be paid. 

The total payment will therefore be: 

F 350 net per full ffiare or 


l^vment will be made for the above amounts 


or Aeir 

1ft the cooBMty Of ^oyiftaiiit on the'date pud: 


— for bearer shares, at the following banks 
Ogaifist coupon no 29, this one thus cover¬ 
ing the cumtdaidve amdunt of the balance 
of the 1961 dividend and of the 1965 
dividend: 


Belgium ; 

— Sooidtd Gdndrale de Banque, 3, rue 
MoDtagne du Parc, Brussels, and its other 
offices,, branches and agencies; 

— Banque Belgo-Congolaisc, 1, Cantcrsiccn, 
Brussels. 


Democratic Republic of the Congo : 

— Banque du Congo, at its offices in Kinshasa 
and Lubumbasht. 

Grufid-Duchy of Luxemburg : 

— Banque Generale du Luxembourg, 14, rue 
Aldringer, Luxemburg. 

France: 

—Banque dc TUition Parisienne, 6-8, boulc- 
vard Haussmann, Paris 

Netherlands: 

— Algctnene Bank Nederland. N.V., Vqzd- 
straat, 32, Amsterdam C. 


Administration. 


UNION MINIERB 1>U HAUT-^KATANOA 
BOARD OF DlRBCrcmS 


at May 26, 1966 

alter the General Meeting of shareholders and 
te l^iifecing of tlic Board held on this date: 


*lJlnh WALLHF: President of the Board of 
DSnotora and of the Permanent Committee. 
'^^Minricc VAN WEYENBBRGH: Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Pfhib^, Managing Dtmciqt^ President 
of the Mani^eineDt Liibumbashi. 

^Rlehand TSRWAGNftt Director. 

Jean;VERDU$SEN: Mutagi^Direoinr. 
QAcfli^ ASfiOIONON: Managiiig Director for 
' AfrifiX. ' 




‘ii., i 


AMuMt D^ecfior. 

LUMANGV OiMttpr, 

Grm *cS*^^^^^A*^SitrMOKGO. 

D^cctor ^ 

M6dard MWENfiNGB,*^ Director. 


* Member of the Permanent Committee. 
Substitute member of the Permanent 
CMmittee. 


Honorary Director 

Edgar VAN der STRAE'l'EN, Honorary 
President of the Board of DirectCMX, 

Auditors 

Uon HELBIG de. BALZAC, President. 
Aimable BOURGEOIS, Auditor. 

John F. GREAVES, OBE, Auditor. 

Pierre JADOT, Auditor. 
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FRANCE - OBLIGATIONS 

(Invedtmenl Company, fipecialising entirely in French iixcd-interesl and indexed securilieil) 


The Annual Geaecal Meeting of FRANCE-OBLIGATIONS was held 
in Pacta on May 23^ 1966 under tlie chairmanship of M. Georges Pkscoff. 
The nooownii for 1966 were adopted and the following distribution of the 
pnAc nr Rra. 72'4n. waa approved; appropriation to fegal fcaerve-^ 
Flca.3^6in.; a p pro p ri a tion to general reserve—Frs. 4m.; distribution of 
the balance of Fra. 64‘8m. by way of a net dividend of Prs. 161 *90 on each 
of the 400,000 Frs. 2,500 abarei that go to make up the Company's capital, 
as against Frs. 159*50 in 1965 and Frs. 153 in 1964. 

Investments as at December 31, 1965 showed a value in ooooum of 
Frs. 1,191m. and did not reflect any appreciable change as compared with 
the position at December 31, 1964. The market value amounted to 
Fn. 1,299m., a drop of 1*3 per cent, against December 31, 1964. Net 
assets per share totalled Frs. 3,278 as against Frs. 3,300L 


In his address, the Chairman stated: 

** Since tltc beginning of the year we have been able to deytlbjE) even 
further our arbitvage business and thus tu raise theovemge yieldnf die 
bonds in portfeUo lo reach, according to the latest estimaiies, mom dian 
6*3 per cent., representing a rate before tai credit of 5*8 per cent. We 
have also increased our holding of convertible and exchangeable bonds 
which now represents a maikct value of more than Frs. 9m. 

Once agtiin this year holders of FRAKCE^BLICATIOKS securities 
win have the legitimate satisfaction of having preserved the capital value 
of their savings and incrcabcd their returns. In view of the ikvourable 
economic circumsunces 1 have just outlined, I trust our Company will 
continue to justify the interest its shareholders have shown, and I feel 
confidem tbeir number will continue to increase." 


GROWTH OF DIVIDEND PER SHARE 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

571 

585 

153 

159-50 

161-90 

Frs. 10400 

Frs. 2,500 



MOTOR & ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


In his Review of the year to 3 Jst December 1965, Mr. O. E. Liardet, 
the Chairman, reports thauGroup turnover reached another high 
level, with record direct export sales of which Simms Motor Units 
(Internatioiial) Limited contributed an increase of 21% compared 
with 1964. However, problems of ridag costs and pioduetioa 
volume dominate the future. So many aspects of cost are outside 
the control of management that benefits arising from improved 
methods, ingenuity, and capital expenditure, are almost cancelled 
out. Demand in the home market is conditional upon the national 
economy, but development of new products is taking place in a 
number of the Group's activities ranging from fuel injection through 
electronics to oil burning equipment and vacuum flasks. 

A Sales and Service Depot has been established for Skmiis in 
Detroit, U.S.A. and demand for the Company’s equipment in 
Spain is growing. Crosland Fillers Limited have established 
Associated Companies in Holland and Ireland. 


Summary of Group RosuHa 


Profit bafora tax..£1.233.332 

Profit after tax..-..£103432 

Coat of Ordinary Divldands.£363.313 


Nat Aaaata.......£3434.732 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL COMPANY 

INCREASED GROUP SALES 

The Sixty>iirst Annual General Meeting of The Amalgamated Dental 
Company, Limited, will be held on July l»t in London. 

The fi^lowing are extracts from the circulated ttatement by the Chairman, 
Mr W. H. Freer, for the year ended December 31, 1965 

The Board reiterates its conviction that control by DM would not be 
in the interests of the Company. Having seen the recent Statement by 
the Chairman of DM, the Board emphasises that his views and experience 
differ profoundly from its owa During the last twelve months Mr J. F. E. 
d’A. Willis has been appointed from outside the industry as a director, 
Laiard Brothers to advise on financial matters and Urwkk Orr to review 
management structure. Talks have ensued with Dentists' Supply oo 
Nitproving the scope of titcir franchise. 

1965 showed Group ste up 3 per crot to £3,681,114 and profit before 
tax up 12 per cent to £972,996. The total 1965 dividend is increased to 
16 per cent. 

1966 to date shows further progress, which should be maintained for 
the full year. New tax laws are not expected to be a significant burden. 
Help fmm the export rebate scheme and from the Ministry of Health and 
the Board of Trade is gratefully acknowledged. 

Territorially, current uaditig is successful nearly everywhere, except in 
Fnnce, where the market is depressed. In the United Kingdom substan¬ 
tial sales haye been made to new dental schools and exports of British-made 
products have done well. The Company’s factories, laboratories and 
ofikes have all been expanded. Sales of medical goods, home and overseas, 
continue increasing. 

Capital reconstruction plans involve the sale of shares in Dentists* 
Supply, expiecied lo yield about £1,700,000. This (and further funds from 
bank borrowing) will be used to repay the Company's £1,979,529 preference 
storit. The benefit Of this operation will be offer^ to ^e ordinary stock<r 
holders in a scheme of arrangement, involving inter alia the allotment of 
loan stoc^ giving a material increase in income without altering dlvkkndL 
Full details gwak the issue of the Monopolies Commissioo report. 

The Board bdieves that it is wiser to remain within the dental/medical 
field in which it is experienced and has capacity internally to generate 
funds for expansion, then go gesk .divcfalficarion darwhife. 
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HIGHAMS LIMITED 


A SUCCESSItJL YEAR 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist are 
available from Easibind Ltd. The cases 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide, an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, 
Kensington, London W.8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


The fifty-eighih Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Highams Limited will be held on 
July 1st in London. 

The following is the siatemcnt by the chair> 
man, Mr Alec £. Highani, OBE, JP, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 30. 1966: 

I am pleased to report that the past year, from 
all points of view, has been reasonably successful. 
Tlie increase in turnover is gratifying in view 
of the keen competition in home produced and 
imported goods. The re-equipment programme 
to which I referred last year is now showing 
results and, for the moment, we are pausing to 
consolidate what has been compleied during the 
past two years, involving Capital Expenditure in 
excess of Three-Quarters of a Million Pounds. 

Royton Textile Corporation Limited, which 
was acquired during the year to supply the 
Group with cotton yarns, is tulfilling its purpose 
and has contributed its share of the profit this 
year. The acute shortage of labour in ail sec¬ 
tions remains a very thorny problem and is 
hindering full production. 

DIVIDIM) 

With reference to this year’s profits, your 


Board considers that tltc two Interim Dividends 
paid on January 17tb and April 4, 1966, amount¬ 
ing to 16 1 per cent should constitute the total 
distribution for the year 1965/66. 

In Note 1 to the Profit and Lo.ss Account in 
the Report and Accounts, >x»u will notice what 
appears to be a considerable increase in the 
' emoluments of Executive Managers; this is 
solely due to the fact that the Board was recon¬ 
stituted in October 1964 to consist entirely of 
Executive Managers and Managing Directors 
(already wholly employed within the Group) 
and is not due to an increase in the level of 
their remuneration. 

THE FLirURE 

Witli regard to the future I can on!} say that 
trading is operating at a satisfactory Icsel in all 
Branches of the Group and one hopes it 
will continue and I feel conhdenit of the 
outcome of the year in which we are now 
engaged. 

May I, in conclu.sion, offer on behalf of the 
Board, my sincere thanks to all tho>e who h.ive 
loyally served the Group throughout the past 
year, and also to our Customers and Suppliers 
for their excellent support. 


All of these Certificates having been placed, this annuuncement appears as a matter of record only. 


Eriksbergs Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag 

the Swedish shipbuilders C^Eriksberg*') agreed in 1963 to build two tankers of approximately 20,000 d.w.t. 
each for BP Tanker Company Limited. Payment for these tankers was spread over twehe years from the date 
of signing the contracts, as a result of which Eriksberg has for some time held a series of Promissory Notes. 

Having purchased the undermentioned Promissory Notes from Eriksberg 

Svenska Handelsbanken 

has issued 

CERTIFICATES OF PARTICIPATION 

entitling the bearer to a beneficial interest in a series of Promissory Notes totaUing 

U.S. $6,210,000 

made by 

BP Tanker Company Limited 

and endorsed by 

Hie British Petroleum Company Limited and 
Eriksbergs Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag 


77ie Certificates qf Participation have been placed by: 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


Svenska Handelsbanken 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 

PROFITS EXCEED £5 M. MARK 

MR ROLAND A, COOKSON ON BENEFITS FROM 
WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries Limited 
will be held on June 30th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Roland A. 
Cookson: 

It gives me considerable pleasure to be able to 
report a record consolidated group profit, before 
raxatiofn, for the year to December 3l8t, 1965, 
amounting to £5,140,991. This is the first time 
in the history ^ the group that the profit figure 
has reached the £5m. mark. The c»mparable 
figure for 1964 was £4,470,996 which was the 
first time our profits had exceeded £4m. 

Reverting to the 1965 lesults, taxation ab¬ 
sorbs £2,358,465 compared with £2,415,770, and 
minority interests £83,972 (£83,236) leaving a 
net figure of £2*698,554 compared with 
£1,971,990. 

The total dividend for the year is 12} per 
cent less tax, compared with the equivalent of 
11 % per cent less tax for 1964 on the present 
capital as increased by the scrip issue last July. 

During the year opportunities arose to acquire 
two further businesses, namely : 

E. W. T. Mayer Ltd., of Stoke-on-Trent. 

H. Polan & Co. Ltd., of Sheffield. 

The Mayer business, which is .similar to that 
of our subsidiary Harrison & Son (Hanley) Ltd., 
specialises in ceramic colours and glazes in 
which they have built up a valuable business at 
home and in export markets. Polan is a lead 
sheet and pipe business in Sheffield which has 
a useful connection with the building industry 
in the Midlands. 

GENERAL COJVIMENTS 

TTte satisfactory trading results for 1965 have 
been brought about by a combiriation of factors: 
in particular we achieved excellent results in 
<>ur metallurgical activities, in which are in¬ 
cluded much of the business of Associated Lead 
Manufacturers and Fry’s Metal Foundries: im¬ 
proved results from our home based paint com¬ 
panies and a material improvement in Fry’s 
Diccastings’ profits have also helped. 

As to our overseas companies, the full reper¬ 
cussions of India’s serious economic difficulties 
did not make themselves felt on our subsidiary 
companies in that country until the last few 
ninths of the year: in fact, in spite of all the 
difficulties, their results were considerably better 
than anticipated. Our subsidiaries in South 
Africa have done well, as has our small Italian 
factory. Our Cork paint factory did slightly 
less well than in its very good year of 1964. 
As a result of the increased U.K. profit, and the 
fall in overseas profit, overMas compi^iea*; 
proportion of the total tnding profit before 
taxation was just under 30 ptf cent in 196$, 
that is a little lower than in recent years. 


Our trade investments continue to bring in 
a substantial revenue amounting in 1965 to 
£954,506 compared with £858,944 in 1964. 

As shareholders will realise it has been our 
policy for some years to try to bring about a 
progressive broadening of the basis of our 
activities by extending the range of our manu¬ 
facturing interests. We have done this partly 
by setting up new manufacturing departments 
in our own works, partly by making acquisi¬ 
tions and partly by the expansion and develop¬ 
ment of sever^ of our overseas factories* 

The spread of interests thus achieved, and 
the wide range of industries which we accord¬ 
ingly serve will, we hope, help to ensure that 
we benefit from supplying some of the most 
rapidly expanding industries without becoming 
too dependent on the fortunes of a compara¬ 
tively small section of the economy. At the 
same tinK We have followed a policy of rational¬ 
isation of the manufacture and distribution of 
our traditional lead products, which enables us 
to streamline the older parts of our business and 
to achieve maximum economy. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

We have begun the year 1966 quite well with 
business just a little less active than a year ago: 
the restrictions on new building work are in¬ 
evitably affecting the demand for materials we 
supply direct to the building industry: further¬ 
more the effects of these restrictions find their 
way back to many of our products such as the 
constituents of tile glazes made in Newcastle 
upon Tyne and the glazes and colours made in 
Stokc-on-Trent. I expect our smelting aind 
refining activities to be at a somewhat lower 
level later in the year, although this section has 
been extremely busy in the early part of the 
year. Die-casting continues to be busy and 
the industrial section of our paint business is 
developing encouragingly. 

Overseas, things are very difficult in India, 
and our profits are bound to be substantially 
reduced owing to shortage of raw materials. 
There is no reason to suppose our interests in 
other overseas countries will not do as well as 
in 1965, though of course the political situation 
in Rhodesia may have repercussions on business 
in South Africa. 

In discussing future prospects I cannot omit 
reference to the very serious increases in costs 
which follow one another with depressing regu¬ 
larity month by month. It has been our policy 
for some years to mechanise and improve our 
processes and to employ work study over a wide 
range of our activities; likewise we aim at 
steadily improving wor|cing conditions in our 
factories so as to attract tlic best quality labour 
end enoonrag6 good wotit. We have achieved 
considerable success in Ibsorbing cost increases, 
but the scope for this Is becoming more limited. 


JOi^ BRIGHT & 
BROILERS 

HIGHER GROUP EARNINGS 

The forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
John Bright & Brothers Limited will be held on 
June 29th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Rred Traiii, circu*- 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1966: — 

The group trading profit for the year before 
taxation amounted to £534,103 compared with 
£490,824 for the previous year. From this an 
estimated provision of £215,450 has been de^ 
ducted for taxation including £188,000 for 
Corporation Tax at 40 per cent. The total 
dividend recommended is 12} per cent for the 
year* 

Towards the end of 1965 we finalised plans 
for the reorganisation of one of our Cotton 
Spinning mills and placed conttgets for the sn* 
stallation of the most modern machinery. The 
scheme should be conipleted in approximately 
twelve months’ time and the increased profita¬ 
bility therefrom reflected in the 1967/68 
results. 

The extension to our Tufted Carpet Yams 
plant is nearing completion and within a very 
short time will be in production. The demand 
for Belt Duck, which began to decrease early 
in 1965, has unfortunately not ytt Improved due 
mainly to reduced requirements of Belting by 
the National Coal Boa^. We are endeavouring 
to overcome the adverse effect of this by an 
intensified drive for direct and indirect exports. 
1 am glad to say that our efforts in this direction 
have had encouraging results. Although the 
improved position of specialised Hose Fabrics 
has been well maintained, the present outlook is 
not as promising as I would like. 

During the year under review we have pur¬ 
chased additional plant for the manufacture, of 
Tyre Cord. This will increase our productive 
capacity which will enable us to meet immediate 
demands, but will still fall far shon of what I 
anticipate will be required from us in the near 
future. In order to meet this further demand 
we have recently completed plans for the expan¬ 
sion of this section. I am pleased to tell you 
that the Board of Trade have expressed 
their approval of the scheme and have 
issued the necessary Industrial Development 
Certificate. 

In addition to the foregoing, we are 
concerned with th^ modernisation of our 
Canvas section. 

ITie foregoing plans involving the purchase of 
new machinery and the construction of new 
buildings will require capital expenditure of over 
£1,000,000. This figure is in itself a clear 
indication of our confidence in the future. 

The extensive expansion which I have out¬ 
lined in this statement is designed to strengthen 
still further our leading position and should en¬ 
able us to combat successfully the increased 
pressure on margins which our section of the 
industry has experienced during recent years. 
The results of this development programme will 
be progressive and some benefit should be ap¬ 
parent in the figures lor die current yeur; never¬ 
theless, it will probably be a further two years 
before all secdons are complete. While emphasis 
may change, and we must be prepared as dwgya 
to qhange with it, I am convinced that the 
maiKl for our specialised products will, in to^, 
condnue to ea^nd. I look forWard to imotfacr 
satisfactory year. 




i:50 

WORTHINGTON-SIMPSON 

LTD. 

ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

The ftcvcnty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Worthington-Simpfton Ltd. was held on June l^tli 
in London^ Mr P. B. H. Brown. MlMecliE, 
MlfiatR (Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Ch»ir> 
man’s circulated statement for the year 1965: 

We have had another successful year. The 
trading proht at iC919;,806 is £98,201 up com- 
paired with last year and after crediting invest¬ 
ment income the profit before taxation is 
£988,682 oompared with £880,496 for 1964. 

During the year under review tlic company 
has benefited from the transitional provisions of 
the Finance Act 1965, which entitled it to retain 
income tax on the Preference and Imerim 
Ordinary Dividends paid befoK April S, 1966* 

During the year under review both output and 
orders for our standard products have continued 
to rise and I feel that 1 can now My that the 
development of the ptoduction and sale of these 
standard products has made good the loss of 
tlie contracts for heavy condensing equipment. 

RECORD OUTPUr 

So far this year die value of orders booked 
has continued at a high level and has exceeded 
that for the same period of last year. The total 
value of orders on our books is also substantially 
greater tlian it was a year ago. Our main pro¬ 
blem is to raise the output with the Urnited 
labour force available at Newark. It has been 
and cootinues to be our policy to equip the 
works with the most modern machine tools and 
other equipment which we can use effectively 
for the manufacture of our .products. Those 
responsible for the organisation of the works arc 
CO be congratulated upon having achieved a 
record output in 1965 with only a marginal 
increase in the number of employees. Despite 
their difficulties, such as the reduction of the 
standard working week from forty-two to forty 
hours, which occurred during the course of last 
year, I believe that they will achieve a further 
increase during tliis year and that we may expect 
diis trend to comtnuc. 

Some two years ago we decided to proceed 
with the construction and equipment of a new 
test house. This has now been completed and 
will be of considerable benefit to us in carrying 
out research and development work and also 
for the regular performance testing of our pro¬ 
ducts which until now has had to be carried out 
under somewhat difficult and inefficient con¬ 
ditions. There is much technological change 
going on within the pumping industry itself and 
in those industries which it serves, and we 
must be prepared to increase still further the 
amount of research and development work which 
we are doing if we arc to keep up to date and 
continue to be in a position to supply competi¬ 
tive equipment to meet the requirements of our 
customers. Such work involves substantial 
expenditure, but will, I l>elieve, yield good 
returns in the long run. 

Worthington Australia Pry T..td. is gradually 
establishing itself and improving its manufac¬ 
turing facilities, but we cannot expect any sub¬ 
stantial return on this investment in the near 
future. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
final Ordinary dividend of 13 per cent less 
incfWle ttx, making 25 per cent for the year, 
wa| approved. 


COMPANY MEBTING REPORTS 

BANCA DEL FRIULI S.p.A. 

UDJNE (ltal>) 

Capital: Lit. 300,000,000 
Reserves: Lit. 1,850,000,000 
Funds administered: Lit. 78,111,017,302 

The Annual General Meeting was held in 
Udine on March 26, 1966, Aw. Comm. Egidio 
Zoratti, Cliairman of the Board of Directors, 
presiding. 

The report, after briefly touching on the 
general economic situation, goes on to review 
the conditions in which the Bank had to 
operate in a recession year. 

Deposits increased by Lit, 12,789.588,504 
over 1964, the largest increase ever recorded, 
and reached a total of Lit. 68,143,654,305. 
Funds admimstcred reached Lit. 78,111,017,302 
in the 1965 balance sheet. 

Advances to clients rose from Lit. 
31,953,334,154 at December 31, 1964 to Lit. 
36,817,564,254 at December 31, 1965, an in¬ 
crease of Lit. 4,864,230,100 (Lit. 903,707,441 in 
1964). The report underlines that the demand 
for small credits continued in spite of the 
generally unfavourable economic trend. 

In addition to the total of credits effectively 
utilised by clients, bills for collection amounted 
to Lit. 1,696,493,834 and there were also funds 
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earn^ed but not yet taken up. These funds, 
classified as credits opened, amount to Lit. 
7,590,103,392, and loan operatkms as a whole 
accordingly reached a total of Lit. 46,104,161,480, 
or 67.65 per cent of deposits. In fact, the addi¬ 
tion of the liquidity ratio of 22.5 per cent pro¬ 
duces a total of 90.15 per cent, a ratio which not 
only reflects strong liquidity but also a readiness 
to facilitate the financing of any useful enterprise. 

Requests for funds numbered 87,986 during 
the year and amounted to Lit. 93,316,183,858. 
Holdings of the Bank’s own shares reached a 
total of Lit. 21,492,619,072. 

Net profit for the year totalled Lit. 
178,964,613. This amount makes it possible to 
transfer Lit. 50m. to the ordinary reserve, thus 
increasing it to Lit. 1,850m. and raising the 
Bank’s capital resources as a whole to Lit. 
2,150m. 

The dividend has been fixed at Lit. 150 gross 
for each of the 600,000 Lit. 500 nominal shares 
that go to make up the Bank’s fully paid up 
capital of Lit. 300m. 

The report closes by expressing the hope 
that economic recovery will be consolidated 
without shackling the free enterprise that is the 
mainspring of true social progress. 

The report was adopted unammously, and 
the whole of the lk>ard were confirmed in office 
for the period 1966/68. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 

From Lord Blackford's Review 

The year 1965 was a year of progress and showed a small trading profit on our underwriting 
operations. 


In 1965 the principal figures were: 

Transfers to Conso/idatedProfit and L oss: € 

Marine. 182,895 

Redemption Assurances. 29,081 

Life. 457.229 

'669,205 

Less 

Loss on Fire and Accident Accounts • fiB2,106 

Underwriting Profit. 87,099 

Trustee fees . 15,517 

102,616 

Investment Income gross. 4.826,22 0 

Surplus 

Interest Income p/us 

Underwriting Profit.. €4,928,836 


I am happy to report that the Group Life Departments achieved record new sums assured. We 
are now one of the leading Groups in the Life field. 1965 was the last year of the Triennium of 
the U.K. Life Funds and increased Bonuses were paid, ranging from 75$ per cent per annum 
to 123s. 4d. per cent per annum. 

The Fire Department shows a very substantial improvement although National Fire 
Wastage remained high. 

In the Accident Department we have written nearly €4,000.000 new premiums. In Motor 
Insurance the rising cost of repairs and awards to Third Parties makes it clear that further revision 
of our rates is necessary. 

Our few non-integrated branches in the United Kingdom will be brought together during the 
next year, giving us over 40 branches to cover the market in the U.K. We look to the future with 
confidence and expect better results in the years ahead. 



Hmd Offlee; 88 King MHIIam ttreet tendon B.C.4. 
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NAPLES 

T*hc Annual General Meeting of Sekrtig— 
Indu'<trie Hkttroniche Associate S.p.A.—with 
registered office in Naples and its head 
office in Rome, xva> held on April 29. 1966 to 
adopt the balance sheet tor the year 1965, the 
sixth since the c'^tablishmcnt of the Company. 

The report illustrates the technical and 
economic progress made by the Company during 
its first six years and stresses in particular the 
further rise in output achieved during the year 
in spite of the uncertainties and difficulties be¬ 
setting the Italian economy. 

The profit of Lit. 170.4m. shown in the 
balance sheet for 1965 is appreciably larger 
than that for the preceding year (Lit. 84.1m.). 

This result was achieved after the appropria¬ 
tion as in previous years of Lit. 582m. for 
depreciation on fixed assets, including Lit. 132m. 
in respect of accelerated depreciation, Lit. 153m. 
for depreciation on initial starting costs, and 
Lit. 100m. for depreciation on materials in stock 
no longer considered suitable for production. 

'Frading results were Stitisfactory malnlv 
becau<ic of order*, secured for large supplies to 
the Italian .Armed Forces. 

Foreign business continued brisk and reflected 
the prcMigc achieved by the Company in inter¬ 
national markets. 

Efforts to develop the training of personnel 
bv internal cv>urses of instruction, and by arrang¬ 
ing for members of the snH Jo attend courses 
elsewhere, continued during the year. 

'Fhe balance sheet a** adopted at December 31, 
196s includes the following main items: 

Fixed assets 'buildings, plant and machinery, 
laboratory instruments, fixtures ind fittings, office 
machines" at L!:. 9m. with depreciation 

of Lit. 3,020.2m.; deprc-iaiion cost* a: Lit. 

702.2m.: asset b.da.ucs -seocks. work in progress, 
excluding payments m uiv ince .it Lit. 4.283 7m.; 
sundry credits .it Lit. r..'^o.2in ; staff reiiicment 
funds at Lit. l.lSl.Srn.; long-term l.abilines at 
Lit. 1,539 Im.: the remaining sundrv liabilities 
at Lit. 8.842.9m. The capital amounts to 
Lit 4.500m. 

The profit .ind loss i.wcounl shows, .against a 
gross profit of I. t. 1.289 7m. arid '^undry recejpl'- 
of Lit. 10m.. a totil of Ui. 1.129.in respect 
of financial charges, tst.xes, and deprecianon, re¬ 
sulting :n a profit of Lit. 170 4m. lor the vear. 

.After the balance -heet hod been adopted, the 
following members ol ihe K-.'ird were confirmed 
in office; Francesco RutJ., I’rol. (..arln (^alosi. 
Dr. Salvatore .Micri, Ing. Riccardo Raldini and 
Prof. Ciiuseppe (rihriLlli 1 ‘Ik auditors VA^ere 
then appoinifd, follrr*'. • Prof. Salvatore Siissi, 
chairman ; Prof Fiiore f>.ilcacrno ; Avv. Kinuldo 
L. Bianchi. 

The Compinv's Chairman is Mr Francesco 
Riiia, and its .Vlanae'ne Duecior Piof. (iuilo 
Calosi. 

Selenia is a cornpanv that forms part of ihc 
electronics indusrrv. During the last few- years 
ii hits extended the ranee ol its original .icnvities 
and its produciion l^Ile^ so as to lake in inte¬ 
grated electronic svsums, radar equipment of 
every kind, whether puhe type or continuous 
wave, radar data evaluation sv.icms, counier- 
mea.sure systems, complete reiccommunication 
networks using original Selenia radio equipment 
with thousand^ of telephone channels, and con¬ 
trol systems for space satellites. Selenia is alM> 
active in the field of missiles and underwater 
eietiro-acoustics. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

METAL CLOSURES GgOUP 

Manit fmUurtfr* mnd 

jn'utluvkt. jnti vuftMult* fur (HiUir* ruruirtt mrh'fi hn.vr», tfiloy cputlngu «IM# rxfiuHtima pufy»tyrr$tu 

prutiuftit Jitr /fa( /.n|ri«f nnH intiHinliuiu 

OVERALL SALES AGAIaN INCREASED 

HigliHghts from the Statement by the Chairman, Air K. D. Erskiiie, on tlie results fw the year 
ended December .3], 196$. 

■ Group Profit before TaxuUon is £1,007.042 compared with (;i.U»S,177 in 1964, The I ingl 
Di\ idend of .3 - per cent makes a total distribution ol lo; per cent, less lax, for the year (sitmc). 

■ In 1965 OAvrall sales of the Group made a riirthcr modest advance, but pressure 6n margins 
continued. 

■ Canadian i^lc^c^ts disposed of satisfactorily. 

■ Rapid development of expanded poKsiyrene products. 

■ More than a tenth of the goods leaving our factories go directly abroad. 

■ Our order books arc healthy. I’hc results for the year will not be disappointing provided the 
general economic climate shows no deterioration. 


WESTFALENBANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

Bochum (Western Germany) 

Balance Sheet at December 31, 1965 (Abridged) 

LlABtLIIIES ASSFTS 


DM DM 


Customers’ Deposus 862,749,000 
Bank Deposits ... 240,2W6,0(W) 
Borrowed Funds ... 37,570,000 


Own Acceptances in Circulation 

Long-term Loans . 

Share Capital . 

Reserves under Sccrion 10 Bank¬ 
ing I.^w . 

Contingency Reserves . 

,Sundry Liabilities. 

Profit, 1965 . 

Guaraiutes ... 1 (>5,209,000 

Hndorsemems... >8,130.000 


Ml*,605,000 
75,199,000 
89,165,000 
30,0()l»,000 


35,000,000 
1 3,826.000 
9,018.000 
4.800.000 


C.»^h Reserve . 

Balances at Banks and Cheques 
Bills ol Exchange, I’reasury Bills 
and .Medium-term Notes 
Interest-bearing Securities 
Dividend-bearing Securities and 

'I rtide Invc'lmerus . 

Equalisation Claima 

Sundry Debtors . 

I-ong-tcrm Lendings 

Land and DiiilJmgs . 

Sundry Assets •.« 


DM 

152.261,000 

210,176,000 

373,752,000 

66,426,000 


78,227,000 

2.780,000 

400,963,000 

96,155,000 

7,750,000 

3,123,000 


I,3«7,613.000 


1,397,613,000 


ExrtiNJPITL'RE 


Profit and Loss Account for the year 1965 


Inhamb 


L\M DM 

Admini'itrativc C'osts and 'Faxes... 20,983,000 

Depreciaium 

on Buildings. 1,407,000 

on Operating and 

Otfice Equipment 368,0u0 

- 1.775.iH'0 

Profit, 1965 . 4,800,000 


27,558.lt('0 


DM 

Intelest and Discount . 17,110,000 

Ca''rnmi‘‘SK»ns, Charges and other 
Receipts . 10,448,000 


27,558.0(^3 


Bochum, March, 1966. Board of Menagemenc: 

Klein Hase Pehres , Hiichting HoUenberg Rudolph 
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BRITISH ^ELTlhG & ASBESTOS LIMITED 

Salient Poirtts from the circulated statement by 
Sir William C. Fenton, M.C., J.P^ (the Chairman) 

REC:OKI> 'iX RNOVEK AND PKOf iTvS 

PmHl CooN^y : Our maio is situulcJ in an area of ovcr-cmploymrnt and ihc recruitment of suitable labour was a major problem 

throughout the year. All three product diVisions were under pressure and many of our employees worked long hours. In an attempt to reduce the 
excesMVC amount of overtime worLcd tind at the santc time u> meet the growing demand for our producLs, additional machinery was installed and 
some production departments in both Helling and Mintex Divisions were, or arc now being extended. 

From October I, l%5, Cicssweirs Asbestos Co. Md. became a wholly-owned subsidiary of British Belling & Asbestos Limited. 

Our*export record continues tit reflect steady growth. In 1%5 Fxport stiles showed a tiigher rate of growth than that achieved in tJie Hoirie 
nuiilcet; direct exports were 29 per cent above the previous year's figure and repainted 26 per cent of the parent Company's total sales. A sigraftcant 
totuie of 1965 was the exceptional increase in belting exportu, largely due to Scandura conveyor belti^. There was a diaiiftc in tlie order of 
importance of our export markets, the Republic of South Africa having taken first place, followed by Sweden. Canada, France, Australia, West Germany, 
and others. 

fjlubaWlary Conpanies ; With one or two exceptions, the trading results of the subsidiaries slK>wcd satisfactory progress in 1965. 

PrMpeets : Another wape increase took place in January and prices are, as always, competfrive. On the other hand, expansion catr'ied out 
in recent months has provided increased production capacity and I am glad to report that sales of the Group foi 'tlic first quarter of 1966 were 11 
cent higher than in the corresponding periiHl last year, ’ . • - 


COMPARABLE CROUP FINA.NCTAL STATISTICS 


Turnover. 


Group Profit (before Tax.. 

Taxation. 

Net Profit tax attribiitable to B.B.A. 


Ordinary Dividends- Amount 
Rule ... 


Capital Employed. 

Return on CTapital Employed 


1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

COOQs 

ftKIQs 

EOdOs 

JEOOOs 

14,999 

13,265 

12,079 

10,816 

2.062 

1,701 

1,520 

1.425 

965 

817 

733 

693 

949 

792 

747 

695 

544 

294 

257 

257 


BUSINESS _ 

ATTENTION! 
MACHINE 
EXPORTERS TO 
GERMANY 

Do > iu want to raise your sales volume in Gerniciiiy by 
better service 7 

Well-known and experienced manufacturers and dealers of 
mining and construction machinery in the Ruhr area are 
looking for the agency of an cfticicnt and well established 
company for West Germans. 

Good sales organisaiion available. 

We oiler facilities for stocking spares, be^t aftef-salc^ sci s icc, 
repairs in our works. 

M.inufacturing under licciKc would also be welcome. 

Please write to: 

Box FS-15. BOHN-WERBUNG, 

7 llfmsgallee, 6 Fmnkfurl/Malo, W-Cermany. 


EDUCATION 


Study at Htmie 

Surcesr.lul tuiUon fur O.C F " O ” nnd " A " 
(dll Buuidfi) Lundun UlUli. B.Si; Tm iiii .BA. 
B.Bq.. LiL.B.. also DlpliiniE-. PEiUfiuuies, Bar. 
Bunkcih. Stv-retiii-ial, mta otbei 

XR■Rl^. 

PiciMuntiuh Pree iruni 

K W. Shttv Pletch-i C OF . LI B . Dtpi PIT. 

Wolaey Hall, Oxford 

iLM 1194 ) 

Maine Study Courses 
B,Sc. (Ecnn.) 

uiid otliti cM ft mil I uf the UiiJ\er.iil.'' 

ol London Also Ari'outiuuey, becre*avvf,iii^>. 
Luw, CoKiliitf, Bun'diic',, inKuruinon, 

Morketmi;. O.C I’., and muni' (non-ciaim j 
rtiUi'Hes III bURiiievi Hub.tectK itududltiR Ute 
new Btorlcbrulcei-h' und SlucldubbeiV rouihc 
Wilte Ktduy for detHilN ot ndvii'e, atstln'.; 
j ill lUiicii miein.sned. to 

i Metropolitan College 

lUrpt 09/2). St Alhnn'- 
or cull ut .50 Qurvn Viriniin B'leel. 
l.nniliin, F. (\4 Ci!' \iHti 
j (Founded ithu t 

APPOINTMENTS 

I - - 

i University of Durham 

Api)lioaM(«i'. pit iiiMttvi idi Uip po.l ol 
A.St-.ISl ANl' ti. E -.{iniiy al 
yociiii yiuche'* utiun ihe 

' Cftiiir.- Iui Mi'tdk' I<:vlertt uiKl l.'-iamxo Studies 
I i;.siiiidi''hHt( III id I uidt'iice vitli the proijiosal- 
i ot It)'* Huvu'i Repiiil Till' succcMiilul 
' ((iiiclidtwt will iilsn he fuven the opunrtuiiltv 
tO' piJiKue hi.s ovn leseinuh iitteiasts end work 
fui 0 judher di'iiee It ciuiiired. The 
eppolnTiTtent will dete fi um OctntoBr 1. IMf 
wUl Iw A aeriud ol two yekre m fine 
flrM instance. The snlui.v utlachiAt fe the 
will be ultlun the ruaije 

! AnDllcrttl(m!i ftodr ronles). together with 
Uie numei; ut ihren rufereos. should 1 m setti 
! not hitier than June 2(t. 1MI0, tO lAM.iBa0MiAr 
uiKl Birci-etHry. Old Hhne iiuB« Durham, from 
(‘.horn lurthei' ckiaiculiiii^ iiiay be gHUdlyiad. 

I (Applininte ourhide the BrltlEli lewb may 
bUbtnit qne copy oniy.i 


The Univei .sity of I^eds 

Applicaltuns liH- .nV f'd foi an •aijp;»lnTT.:*n 
af, LfcUTUHKR ill MAWAOLMENl ^stUO't h 
111 TFIK Dia'ARljvll Nf OF AOUl.T 
E0UCA17OTI A7(0 LXJRA MUKAL 
tSTUDIkS. ' 1 ) 1 '. on uoupinied mill bf. 
seconded loi ' <«ik hi iti^ PL.Kft) Stall rjcl>r't’ 
I at Wiikeiic'ld 111 ativiM" tin and'tcacii 
, MflnngciJieiu siuiln". buJ will be expefiecS 
to uutl''iLuke ic; c.i.ih 111 the isubject ll■)^ 
is It ncu pORt in v tiich it la envlsafnxi ^hat 
lliet’t; Will be onwottuuiili s luj clckse iinkB 
with ntaiiauemaut In p‘ual eKtatiflahmenta. 
Bulavy f«i the msiIv Ll.lVu \ £{)U-‘4.!i.(»lb x 
esft .trj.iHO X leflielejT'V mh 

a:I.2T<I). JuIUm) auhuiuhiienit at fuiy point 
on the sialaiy tesh* ApnllCiiciotTh (three 
‘C!M>ii*ri Riatnxir av-. qualj^tiop!; and 
eKiiuience and mon.ivi iTuce refereei. ehiiu'n 
reach IMie Rexiaiisir. The UniversilV. Lpeu' 
(from tt'hnm furth-r ij«<mcirtatf ma& be 
obtRHied). noi iat^’r than Jude 21, Ul0b. 


I Coleg Harlech 

(Re4tidenU(il CoUege Joi Aihill 
[ Education) 

fiitoi ipcpiiicd Jiom Oflubi'i J likti to 
ECONOMICS or OO'^ERNMilKl ANO 
I'OLITICAL TH'.OftV. ADPhtsinr;- i.hti hd ue 
graduates with hood nttnoint, ciegrei' oi 
undurifradUateh in thou iiaal yeui Sulun 
M-.ilt £I X CtfO -fi^i.oio x JLBti-J. 

X £!)0 LX.liJO Ol il.lOS X £(5-'ll iJJli X 
1.340. laiiiai soiuiA uci-uid/n? 
quilllfic-’illoni-. and cKp'lvleiwf* Ac(j(jnuu!.»UL. 
available hir marniKl m slii'le tuioi 
Funlifi pa! Hiuhij.* Irruii Remi.:)'.: Coi'-*'; 
Hurledi Harlech. MfiVinuUi. CIom.'ib ac.'« 
1(11 I.;'plicittIfiiiL- .tuiK* JO. lUGo. 


I University of Southampton 

' AppnefttMiP- aie itsvltCiJ toi a BeeefcJCli 
, AhMyt uittblijp Leiiiibjf jP tlic l■'^lpult\ i)l 
I Boeial Scitipcss to iinclntnke simpik roiMamiiif 
woilt. inteivi^nv, umi rheckmq of dutM 
for filie Departtfietua ot Sociuluuy, PolUas 
j und Phycliolok.v. Caadidnieu .siiouid hair ^ 

' a desTee in erne ol the Social Brteneei- 
' te&APle foi two OI thuf yeara. Salaiy in lue 
; realori of £760 put rtnnum. 

.Applisatlofiia (twn Xiviap joetaJK 

oi a-re. eciuraiion and eiipeiieiice and ihr , 

; naaee m.two rcieit^. nuaild be •lem tp the 
! OeptiLV Secretar.i. Tiic Univoititv. 

: SouihHiiipi.iii. betoie Juh t. IMv 













i« a juvviMg tatei-aatloniU oiwa^atlun 

air, ground ai^ mariita gaolocy and 
reopnyBio. 

Vo dtal «llh onqulrlM and to Initiate 
othoss, tho Darent oompany UUntlng , 
Surreys ano Obasuttonu Llmttad \riiihM 
to reeruit 

An Assistant 

for its Marketing Dlvi«iinn. Tht prliiclpla 
dutlrit Initially will be the collecnon ox 
geological and geophysical sales infornuitloii 
ON • world wMo boots ONd oo-<wdhMiimg 
the resulting action with tlie relevant 
section headii. Subsequent pragross In 


We think the poMt is best suited to a 
person in the late twenties whose 
education has been to degree standaid , 
pmbably as geoloulut or soogcaphor. ThU 
may have been ftSUowad oy a period ol 
N(>inng either thlng.i or services, it does 
not matter as long us the enthusiasm. ' 
energy and Initiative to nell are presem. 

Startliig snlury is open to negollHtinii 
and will be realistic. 

Ct»n.su}iantH Limited, 6 KlstiTC Wuy. 
Boreliam Wood, HerHoidshlret 


Monash University 

.Mulbourne, AUHU'a.Ua 

Facultif of Economics and Pali lies j 

Appliraiibns oro'fnvitpd Ibr apddlhtinent ' 

TO LECTto8BBll31« asM . 

IWfJrOrtWlirPfi in an lleWs oTEOOWDMlC 
TIIFORY. includliw: MONplTAliY and I'RlOK 
THMOHY, INTKRNikTlOlIAlt Itg^QUOMlCS 
and ECONOMIC GROWTH. Ti»e'UnlvcvNjty 
has ttlreudy sought uppllcatlohs lor 
appointment to LeuturtMililpM and Senior 
Lectur^lps In the lleldN of ACCOUNTING. 
ADMINIHTBA'nON, AWLIlsJD ECONOMICS. 
liCONOMFO HISTORY, KOONOBfIC 
STATWTIOB and BtX)NOMETHlC», and 
would welcome further appIlcutionB in thei'C 
Ueldn. Applicant should huAc un honuui^ 
degree ni 1 *.n etpnvalcnt. 

Saluiij 7ur.Qea: 

Senior Lei-lurer. $AC..')00-5..A7.«00 per tinnuin; 

Leothrer, «M,«o«-»A« JOO per annum, 
with f.uperannuatlon provision on'the 
F.8.B.U. basis. 

Betiejils: Pull travelling oxpcn.se.s for un 
appointee and funiily: rcniuval allowance; 
repalviatlou utter three yeuiK' appolntmt ul il 
desired: bubJidised houtbime Initially; plus 
avallabiUlv of loauN for home purcharje; one 
year’s ;,Tudy leave after six years’ .«ei*v*cft. 
pro rata after three years, with pvovi.vlun 
tor financial nsqlfltnnee, 

Further general infom-ilUm mad details of 
applvculluu procedure are uvailuble from the 
Asbuclatlon of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Marlborungh House, Pall 
Mall, liuudon. S.W.l. 

Enquiries concemlng the Department .".hould 
be addressed to the Chairman, Profs . or 
O. Cochrane, Monash University. Clayion. /, 
Virtorta. Auslrullu. 

Closlne Dutc: Juhj i6, Ifidf. 


The University of Leeds 
Department of Psychiatry 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
as RMBBAROH ABSISTAITr IB the 
DEPARTMENT OP FBYCHIATIIY for a 
period not exceeding three years. Salary on 
a ticale £800-£1.100. with Initlai placement 
Rcrardtnf to eicpe ri e a ee awl qdalMoaUoM. 

I'he Re.search Assistant will be expected to 
ciwiperflite in the psyelrologleal aapeots of 
un-ffolng research and to help with the 
siaiiNlical analyslH of data. Training will ! 
be provided, where iiacainafy. the 
leuhnlq^uf of xeeearch and computer 
nrognunmlair. He will hen fuU oppovlunltlei.. 
fur research of hts own for a higher degree. 
Applications (three copies), stating age. 
quallilcattons and experience, and naming 
three referees, should reach The Reglstiar. 


MHenllMUi shouM be reeMved not lat«r 
BclepcOj Hongh^ street. Aldwych, W,c.3. 


ssw«‘®.{saf •"* ' 

Social Science Researcli 
Council 

Ap^Mtlone are Invimd fsoin araduates with 
good honours degrees, preferably with 
experience in refleorch In the social sciences. ’ 
H) fill a new wm m the staV of the Ononetl 
at Uw level of a Unl^sl^ Reader. The 
tiol^ o^he post, which Ts for two yea i n 
: Uiat i i ei i WB H*. m WWI 



ttwSniglBniifVeTtdtlsg 
??‘n2*l£F J*’'**’*m‘^^9“** Salary in the range 
of £3,(!W Ut £3,000 per unniiin, slartlng 
salary being decided by quallflcallons and 
bxperlence. 

Applications, stating age. quoUflcatlons. 
tjqperle nce and names «d three miereeN, 
jftWdlB b e sent to tho Serretary. Social Hrlenoe 
■Nmh Coumll, SUte House, High Holborn. 
London. W.o.l, not later than June 34. louo. 


WestPSklctan 

Agrteultmil Kamoiiiint 

DUTIES; Prepaiailoii, scrutiny end 
ro-urdlnatlon of devplopment plan.N. apoval.-iial 
and ovuluagtw of projeors, compilation uX 
poi4pdlMd eviiuiitlmi and progress reports, 
JJ^ff*®*** rupoit.'i for different 

I dWAlSTCim^V; Degree In Agvlculturtvl 
Ecoiunnlcs with bnrkgruintd knowledge und 
expmience of dptmlopment platts and 

raiqjie £jJQ|jo £. 1.000 a 

vbnahlO"fax frOe Tnrclgn bervlee itilnwancc 
‘ uf £010 (singlet, or £1.130 (married 

rcubinpiodation. Generous leave, 

Oandldatea. who rtuiuld be nationals of 
Uui United Kingdom or the Hepubliu of 
Ireland, should apply for further detalTN 
•'Ivhig fidl name. qnalUuatlons and exporlencv, 
quotiitg RC 3i:j/m/«'3. to: 

Appv)inliuaiit;> Officer, 

Rfuril 301. 

UXNiemtY OP OVFR^KAM DEVELOPMENT 

Kluiirl ll4>UKe. Hfitg 
Ijund<m. ft.W.l. 




Admimstrative 

Opportunities 

for 

men & women agy 
36 to 52 


(Lower Irmlt of 30 
in certain cases) 


Itie Scottish Gas Board is to ceinBNih at its 
headquarters in Edinbureh a small economic phumine 
deparUttefit and invites applications from persons with 
experience in responsible positions in indiistry foc the 
post of head of this department. The pemon appointed 
wcHikl be directly fesponsible lo the Chairmaii of the 
Board and would be required to advise on such matters as i 
the preparation of forecasts, design of tariffs, profitability ' 
of investments, and carry out special project investigations. 
He should have an Honours University Degree in 
economics, mathematics or statistics end have had ^ 
experience of management accountancy. 

The post would entail close co-operation with the ' 
'-bends^ 4 iL 4 hn' .'^depoiiiinteots Uut * 

uf capitaJi deyejlopmjinit prog|[pipppt|lt Hit staff would 
include operational research woiiers. 

The post, which is supefonnuabk, will carry a 
commencmg salary of around £3,500 per annum. The ^ 
uuccefisful candidate will probably be between 30 and 35 ; 
>ears of age, though careful cotnidmtion will be given 
to applications from older candidates with suitable 
quaUfications and experience. 

Applications should be submitted to the Secretary, 

THE SCOTTISH GAS BOARD* 

26 Drumsheugli Gardens* Edlfiburgh S, 

within t,wo weeks uf the appearance of tills advertisenient. 


For furthor announcomonts 
sea pages 1153.1252 to 1258 


At least^OpensionabitgPPPintments Prin<;ipal$ Ip the Admini¬ 
strative Class of the Home Civil Service are offered to men or 
women not already hokfins perman e m poste in Government 
Departments. 

The work of ttie Gflise Inckidas advliins kllioiaiers on policy, 
preporation of legiflation and. the orusnisation and direction of 
Government dOperfmentel aotiviitee, and ihe inlelleetuel standard 
required is that of a good honours degree. Candidates need not 
be graduates but their experience must show success in a respon¬ 
sible administrative, executive or professional capacity: for exam* 
pie, in industry or commerce they should be at least of middle 
management status. 

Age limits: At least 36 and under 62 on 1st August 1966 except that: 

(a) for those with service in H.M. Regular Forcoa or Overseas 
Civil Service ending on or after let August 1964 and for certain 
other candidates with recent service under overeees Govern¬ 
ments, the lower age limit Is 30; 

(b) for temporary members of the Administrative Class not below 
Principal there is e lower age limit of 30, but no upper age limit 

Salary: the Inner London salary egale is £2335 to £3192 (rising 
by annual increments); starting satary may be above the minimum. 
There are prospects of promotion to Assistant Secretary <£3585 
to £4685) and above. 

fi/Z/er ctetaifs m$)f be Qbt»ined» withCMt obUgathn, by writing to 
the Civil Service Commlaaion, 23 Savifa Row, London 
W. 1 .. quoting b68j SJ. Closing dete 1st July 1966. 
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’^Senior Po^t in tHe Econbmics'bf tiemi^iilent ‘ 

Awplicfttionc are.ltiviied'from UX. appoiiit- 

mcnt. I^hich will be f^r IcH^t five yiflrs>: iiii tlMim insttniic*;; / 
i'or (hf^ greiltcr part of ^ Ji^ir ,yc4r«i;Ji]^e bf thi» ' 

will he vvorkini; oversctiiR as‘0ii; t3C0fk)t|^;,;udv{«et^^ fh a similar 
L-upacily. in the service ol a developing country, under liic aiiApiuCiS 
of the MiniHtry of Overseas Development. , \ 

While in this country the occupant o! the post will lerve ' 
as a teaching member of the Economics Department of,,'the,.;;: 
University of Birmingham, and his salary will he in acconltaiic^ 
with the scale for Senior l.ecturers x n increments 

Initial salary will be determined by the age and qualilicatiehis of. 
the candidate, , ' . ' 

Wtiiic serving overseas cmoUimenK will be those of 
overneah appointment, which m all cases would he highcf .ttnip- 
at home, and would he paid under arrangements ma<lc by the; 
Ministry of Overseas rX'vclopment. 

Purlhcr particulars may be obtained from the Assistant , 
Registrar, I'acnlfy of Commerce and Social Science. The Univ^rsjw 
of Birmingham. Birmingham LS. to whom three copies of 
applications, including tlic iicimes and addresses ol three referees, 
tthould be sent by July ItUh. 


ASSISTANT 

INVESTMENT MANAGER 

Large Company requires an assistant to the Pension f^ind 
In vestment Manager in London. 

Applicants should be under .h). with u University degree or 
a professional quuliticution. Lxperience of investment analysis 
with financial institutions or stockbrokers an advantage. 

The fund is growing and hoiiK a wide spread of investments 
in equities, fixed interest sUKks. and properly, and the work will 
include the active management of all three. 

Salary will be in accordance with age. quulirications and 
experience, but the successful applicant may expect to start at 
not less than 11,85(1 p.a. 

Applicants should write in detail, quoting L/T38. to Box 
No. 2175, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 20 Cannon Street. 
LONIX)N. E.C.4. 


COMMONWEALTH 



OF AUSTRALIA 


THP l OOD and AGRK ULTURL ORGANIZATION OP 
UNH’FD NAl'IONS, Rome, Italy, Invites applications from 
ECONOMISTS for a post in the Commodity Policy and Duvclophient 
Branch, Commodities Divi'«ion. 

Duties include: Analysis of national .'uul inlcrnational trade policies, 
curiont comnuKlity problems and economic aid proposals (including 
hnuncial aspects) ahecling agriculunul pioducis. 

Pu'panition of rcpoits for inteigovcininenuil meetings or lor use by 
l AO and otlwr UN bodies. 

FsKemial Qualiftcatiom: Univcisily Degree in l.conomics, with at least 
live years' profc.s.sioiial or academic experience in lields wiili some 
bcaiiiir; on iii(eriialion:il economies Veiv good knowled.ge ol English, 
i lench Or Spanish with good dMi'img .ilulity in I nghsh. 

Ciioss salary M'ithin the laiii'c of IISS.S.HS*^ L'SMI.’X.t iicr year, plus 
liberal cost of living, family allowances and other bcneiitN. 

Send curriculum vitae or reiiucst for applicalioii lornvs to Chief, 
Recruitment Section. 1 AO Meadquarlers, Via delle Icrme di C .ir.icalla, 
’ROMP, Italy, quoting Ref. VA 1213. 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

'lo men the inercMsinii dcm.uid Tor its services Ihc Icoiiomist lMU*lli^*eace 
Unit I,imiied will be rccruifnig lurilicj' NtMlt diiriiiu rlic nest lew iiumtiis lor 
Rrurk iu thcM fields: 

Maimirement Advisory Service 
Mnrkctmu Advisors .Slmvilc 
F coiioniu- und Market Research 
hcunouuc J euubilily end Devclof>nieiit 

The •ppoinimeut.s to be mude ere for .senior piwts faftc 28-3X plas), 
medium senior posU (24,2K). und uruduaU* iruinccs. All posts ure ut London 
licudqunrier!i in the tirsr place but expansion is also planned in the FIU'.s 
mlei'miUonal network. Most of the Unit's work is iniernationul w ibere are 
opifori uni ties fur travel and there arc posinitjis abroad lor periods ol six 
months to three >cars. 

All applicants must have a gotid academic backtfround and 'or professional 
qualificttlions. The ElU is puriiculuriv interested iu Leononnes and .Statistics 
graduates and in qiialilicd dLCounumis. Knowledge of foreign languages 
is an advantage, Senior and medium senior candidates should have experience 
in one or more of the lollriwinR Hekis; indoatriul market reseurcli, inarkcnng, 
manageinent consultancy, tiiuiKiul feasibility, agriculture. 

Please send bill parueulars. including salary record. to« 

Munuging Director. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit T.td., 

.Siwncer House, 

27 % Wmes’s Place, 

LoiiM, S.W.l. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 
CENTRAL OFFICE • MELBOURNE 

Economic 

and Social Research 


To intensify and extend its work in the fiolds of occupational research and research 
into the employment effects of technological change, including automation, the Depart¬ 
ment IS seeking qualified persons to Tilt six senior positions m the Department's 
Central Office, Melbourne. These positions offer interesting careers and excellent 
j prospects for advancement and will be of special interest to graduates m Economics 
{ Commerce and Arts, though they also provide opportunities for other graduates. 

The positions are— 

SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER GRADE 2: (2 poeitions) IA5,MO-5.352 
SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER GRADE I: (4 positionsfSA4.250-4.7M 

Female rates are SA402 less. 

I DUTIES of these positions are— 

TECHNOLOOICAL CNANaE 

i Senior Roteerch Officer Cr. It Senior Reteareh Officer Gr. I 

Research into technological changes in Australia and overseas, both generally 
and in selected industries, and the effects of such changes, including the intro¬ 
duction of computers, on employment. 

OCCVPATHMIAl RESEARCH 

I Smnior Rotesreh Officer Gr. 2f Senior Research OfRcer Gr. I 

Research into ocdiipttions including those affected by technological changes; 
j the preparation of career pamphlets and other occupational publications. 

RENERAL RESEARCH 

Senior Reseerch Officer Gr. I 

Research into various aspects of employment, such'‘as the demand and supply 
prospects in principal industries and occupations and the implications o* 

> demographic changes on employment trends. 


; Conditions: First class travel provided to Australia. Salary payable from dace of 
; embarkation. 

I Application forms and further information can be Obtained from: 

PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD REPRESENTATIVE, AUSTRALIA HOUSE. STRAND, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 

Closing date: 27th lune, 1966. 
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EXPRESS DAIRY 
GROUP 

fVe require 
a GIRL of 
above average ability 

preferably with a degree in 
Economics and with a know¬ 
ledge of statistical techniques, 
to set up a MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION UNIT at our 
Chief Office in London. Her 
work initially will involve 
collecting and processing infor¬ 
mation and statistics about the 
National Economy in general, 
and about milk, other foods, 
catering, and hotels in 
particular. 

Salary will be negotiated 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Would applicants, who should 
be under 40 years of age, please 
write with usual details to the 
Secretary - - 

Mr. D. J. Dickinson. 
EXPRESS DAIRY CO. LTD.. 
15 Tavistock Place, 
IxMidon, W.C.I. 


The University of Liverpool ! 

Ap plio Uonft are luvUed lur Ibo poill u< 
LECTURE in the Prhool of BuRtneae ; 

llunuKCEnent The Initial -sulurv will be I 
within the ran«e £ l .470-f‘1.030 pei annum, 
according to age. rjualillciitioiiK nnd cxpcvieiice 
ApplicntUin.^. .smtinu agi;. quiillllcutiorui anti , 
nperience, togetliev with ihe names ol three 
refei'e«R, ahould be received not latei than 
June 17. 1066. by the Reiiclatini. from whmn 
furl her parlUulius mn.v be obtained. 

Pleaac quote Ref. CV E. , 


School of Oriental and 
I African Studies 

I UNlVEBaiTY OF LONDON ^ 

Department Of Economics and Politics , 

A £w placeR for Bi ltiflh ntudenta who obtain 
high lecond clau honoum are stlU open in 
the one-year M.Sc course in economic 
developmeni. students with tirst degreeR In 
the nature] Rciencea or in ailied social 
ticlencea wanting to enter this field of stud.v 
w apply. The Social Science ReseareV 
CouMil have accepted this course as suitable 
for the tenure of their Advanced Course j 
Studentships for the academic sesRlon if»66 '87. 
A^pjicatj^should be sent to the Registrar 


For further announcements 
see pages 1153 and 1252 to < 
1258. 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
8t. John Street. London. h.O.I 


Department of 
Social Science 
and Humanities 


Applications are invited from suMubl.v 
qualllied gruduale.*: with tcurhinp and or 
reseaiTh experience lor the post ol 

Lectm-er 

or 

Assistant Lecturer 
in 

Mathematical Economics 

The ColJeRC bus uri 1 C.T. H»05 
Computer and can piuvidc leseaich. 


computer lechnlques. 

Sslarv scales; 

I.eclurer. U ] .470 x i no lo £2.010 x £ H5 
lu £2.180 X £00 tu £2,270 iBai) x £00 
ID £2.510. 

ABSiHtunl Lectuims. £ 1,106 x £75 to 
£1.1M X £80 to £1.3M ^ 

plus London ullnwance of £60 per annum 
and mcriibeisliip ol F'.S.S.U. 

Applicntloi) foinis end further rietnl]* 
from the Atnileriiit ReKlftnu. J’leithe 
fiuiile Hel. HS, K. 


© LONDON 

ELECTRICITY 

BOARD 

Applicotjonn dre invited for the position of 

PERSONNEL OFFICER 

to the London Electricity Board, 

The successful candidate will be required to take charge of the 
Personnel Department of the Board. He should have a thorough 
knowledge and wide experience of labour rtlationi work and the 
functioning of negotiating machinery in respect of pay and cenditioni 
of aervica of employees. Ha will also be reapomibie for staff welfare. 

The ealory for the poet will bo within Claeeiflcotlon D, Grade 6 
of tho National Joint Managarial and Highar Ixocutivo Grodoe 
Agraomant l.a. £3,690/£4,250 por annum inclueiva of Central 
London Allowance. 

Applications should he addressed to the Secretary, London Electricity Board, 
46, New Broad Street, London, E,C.2, to arrive not later than 1st July, 1964. 
(ffef.: PCff/V/5833/fiW). 


An Economist 

IK requli'ed bv 

Moscow Narodny Bank 
Ltd. 

The auct'essful applicant will be maximum 
age 35 and have oim or two yeura’ 
experience m a findiclal instltutlun and ur 
finanelal journalism. Alternati^’ely. 
applleailous will be eonHidered Ipum 
persons who hope to graduate this ytgr 
with at leaat a good 3nd class honours 
degree In monefary theory, banking una 
infernatlonal trade. The work involves 
preparation of artirlea for bublmnUon 
and reports on banklngK t4nad« and 
economic questions. Thnis s progressiv* 
post with an opportunity to become 
ramlllar with all aspects of the Bank’s 
operations, and attractive aaJary 
conditions and fringe beneflia are 
available Applloatlona. stating age. 
qualifications and ejtperlence, should be 
addressed to tlie Staff Manager. 

24-32 King William Street, Lnndon. B.O.4. 


STOCKBROidffW 

SENIOR ANALYST, aged 30,'4b, 
required by leading London jStock* 
brokers. He wiU have to have a 
previous record of research abiliu, 
write easily and well and have a livdiy . 
mind. A professional or academic 
qualtficarion is desirable but not 
ewcntial and a knowledge of computer 
applications to research' work would 
bo an advantage. 

A good Mlafy will be paid to the 
right man who at present is likely u> 
be receiving not leas than £2,500 per 
unirni. 

Write TR/463, e/o Hunwav 

House, Cinrk's Pkee, London, t! C'.2. 


MrMki 

ImnAs 


I sso Petroleum C’oinprfiiy, Limited, is one of (lie largest compaiiicx 
in the United Kingdom.' Its loliil asseis me some £300 million mid 
With affiliates it ailpplie*; more than a quarter of U.K. petroleum 
products. Its anniiul iiirnover exceeds £400 million. For evety employee 
It has over £20,(KKt of capiiul eiiiploved ; for every employee, it 
transports, pr<K«aees and sells nearly J.VH) tons o( pctrdleuJii products 
a year. 

Ihe Marketing Economics and Research lVpar|mciit*s responsibilities 
include; economic studies mio iiivcslmcot <uid j^alcs proposals; tlic 
formulation of techniques and bases for investment' analysis mid 
pvrfoimmice appraisal; the development of ,3-5 .year luUiill budgets 
mid the use ol a computer in an investment control system. 

Now thinking is being applied and an additional analyst is required 
to develop this work. Hi* will he concerned with the development 
of .thort and long range price and cost bases and with the techniques 
axMK'iiitcd with economic appraisal and the establishment of guidelines 
and criteria. This is not just a day-io-day job but one very much 
associated with extensive long range development work ae well us 
tlic occaisional requirement lor quick and pcrt|nciil analysee. 

Applicants fn their late twenties or early thirties will powess a good 
degree in economics or in another subject coupled with a degree from 
a husiiiess school, outstanding analytical ability, a sound knowledge 
of economic analysis icchniqucs. and preferably a previous grounding 
in marketing economics calculations probably acquired during some 
live years' oxperiencc in industry. 

The position, for which the salary is ncgoimhlc, offers good prospects 
tor career development, either in the marketing area or in other 
functions within the Esso Group of Companies. 

Appliettlona, giving full details of age. qualiffcatlons and career to 
dale, should be addressed to: S. A Thompson. Reference 24t)4t', 
Esso Eciroleiim Company Limited, Victoria Street, London, S.W I. 


£ssd 
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NABISCO FOODS 
invite applications for the 
ppsiticn of 

MARKET RESEARCH 
MANAGER 

' gwcemiri candMate, who wW hHvc h*d wide uqMiieMe 
•f ai IjVM icMwch, win ndertakc mpoaeMlity for 
Ihe dbocdoB, rewliiliiiii wd emMcvWda of all l ore ardi 
' apiyertafaliit to |IW" "ajptpufhn. M ’eaMof aad aew 
padacti. A MMIaaflal'kwdjiet ii tofOlrcd. Experkaeo 
la aa ag eac y ao- wdB ao a aMHiaiactariag Co aigaay 
dee ha b lr , tog et h er wMi aa aadewtoadiag oi the auaheliag 
rlewpoiat aad the aMHty to eoaiBaaaicate taddfy. 

Apg l le a ilo a i itatiag age, eddcaiioaal badtgrouad, 
eage rl eaee, ptea ea t poeitioa aad preaeat ealary, to Director 
at Pereoaiwl, Nahlam Foode, Wdwya Gardea City, Herte. 



Uganda College of 
Obmmeroe 

Kampala, Uganda 
ApDllefttionJi gfe Uivtted for th« post of 
UabCOHm ill ACCOUNTANCr to tsach 
•cnoiuitancj' to ctNDiiierotal studonts. 
Caiulldatef should be nutlonals of the 
UuitiNl Klu'fdoin or RopubUc of Ireland, 
HhuUld pOMMKH good profORaj^o.! aoeountanop 
(iuar<flC!itlot>«. proletably AOWA, and have 
hud rofcponnlble experience In Uie field of 
management edueat^. In^udlng the 
glaiuitog and organisation of courses to 

^A^iiiitnents are on eontraol lor three 
yearii In the first Instance Oalurr In scale 
£1.207-£2,Id? according to quallilcatlaos 
and iMperieuce. Resettlement grant of 
23 p*,r cent or total emolnmrmts payable 
on satlslaulory couiplatlun of contimct. 


housing available at moderate rentals, 
f roe mescal trmtmont. Free, passageg. 

Inooine Ihx at looal raieg. 

Fui-ther Information and application Yorms 
from the anere^-y, CouncU tor Tat^lcal 
EduontUitt find Traintng lor Overseas 
CountrisH, Klsnd House, Btag Plure, _ 
London. 8.W.l. Please quote TCT/VnO/iaO). 
Closing ilate for receipt of applleatlons, 

August. 10. IMd, , _ _ , , 

Nottingrliam Regional 
Collegre of Teohnologry 

Burton Street, Nottingham 
oSiT M-LO.*., 

Applications are Inytteq Tor the folioiring 
posu in the Buelnc.sa Administration 
Uopurtment relating to the B.A. nonours 
Course In Business Studies tC.N.A.A.>, which 
will eumiaonee In the Anademlc'Year iM<MI7. 

principal LPiCTUlU^ to bo Course 
Organiser to the B.A.(Roog.>; in Businesi 
Studies, with appropriate speclaliat osperlenee. 

PRINCIPAL LT'JCTURER IN ACCOUNTINO 
with special referenoe to the Economic aspect 
of Accounting. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER In Bconomatrlos. 
BENtOK LEOTUKER In Industrial 
Sociology. 

SENIOR LRCTOREB In BeonomleSt 
SENIOR LKCTUKEB In Industrial 
Relations, with special reference to Factory 
Management. 

Applicants should be graduates with good 
Indublrlal or research experience, 
golarg Acflies 

Principal Lecturer, £;i,380 x £70 i £76 s 
£73—£2,600 per annum; 

Senior I..fctureT, £2,140 x £00 (4)—£3,300 
per annum. 

A salary above the minimum may be paid In 
approved oases. 

Application torms and further particulars 
may he obtained frmn the Prlnoii^. to whom 
completed forms should be returned not later 
than July 1. lOUU. 


IHUvenlty of New fieatoi' 
Wales 


Teaching FelUie, A-M6I of 
Accounianeg ■ 


Applications are invttod tor appointment to 
the above-mentioned posictou 

Tho suuosi>sfui applicant will be anpointad 
at a salary between 3A3.0U0ja^ 6A4.10fl per 
annum, depending on gualificattena and 
oxpjrlenca. 

Initial appointment will be for one .veer 
and therf aie ifrospects of renewal on an 
annual basis for a maximum period ot 
three ydBra. 

Appllcanfs must hold an honours d^ree In 
BCi',ouiitaiicy or hnve gquivalent quallUMtlonH. 
Tile Buuee«.iful A^plloam will iindertabe 


re-earrh for a h%liar degree and will have 
some teaching dtatlm.,' ^ 

DetaJls of appointment may* be obtained 
from the As'omation of Commonwealth 
. Unlversltloa (Branch Ofllce). Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall. London. S.W.l. 

Applications close, In Australia and London, 
on Julp 18. IHs. 


University of Strathclyde 

Retearch Studentshipi in Economics 

Oraduates In Roonomles who wish ^ 
study for a Ph.O., « to a^nd a ono-yogr 
course in Applied BconoiTdcs letting to 
an MBc., may apply for Social SoloM 
Reoearnh Oounoll Studentsblpa tenable 

w«awss2*uSi.S5r“ • 

Graduates or students about to . 

g hduate who are Interested should write 
Professor K. J. W. Alejcander, , 
partnient of Economics, tlnlverslty of 

nUihmnnrt 


Worcester Collegre, Oxford 

The College -proimaes to elect to an Official 
Fellowship and Le^turarehlp in^Economics. 
It Is hoped, but not required, that the 
successful candidate w'ul take up his duties 
by January 12. 1907. ^ , 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Benloir Ihitor. Worooator Collew. Oxford 
to whom applications, accompanied by a 
brief aceount of tlie oandlda€3*B cOreet and 
quallflcations. and by the names of tun 
referees, should be seat by June 2ft. iniifi 
The choice of the College Is not lUtiltcd tu 
those who apply. 


TOP 

INFORMATIOH AND 

LEVEL 

CONTROL SYSTEMS 

POSTS 

AEl Limited employs close to 100,000 people and with its diverse products ofTers a challenge to the men 
responsible for developing and operating effective management information and control systems. 


C^lain key appointments are now being made in this field which will provide unusual opportunities to men 
under 36 who can demonsimte (He position and salary they have achieved in a lively IndustriaL organisation 
that they have a high level of ability; A sound understanding of the systems* problems of a large company will 
be expected together with practical experience of methods study and CDP. 

Present vacancies include a senior appointment reporting directly to the ABl Central Systems Manager in 

London, and four Systems Managers in. major Groups and Divisions near London and in the provinces. All 
offer equal opportunities as initial salary and subsequent progren wiU depend on merit alone. 


A short list of candidates will be interviewed in London by the Finance Director and the Central Systems 

Manager. 

MODERN ACCOUNTINO 


Vacancies at senior levels are also available in London and the provinces to men under 36 with experience of 
modem cost and financial accounting in a large industrial company. The ability to operate a system of 
significant and timely information for management and control purposes is regarded as impbrtant as sound 
basic accounting. 

A short list of candidates will be interviewed in London by the Finance Director and the Comptroller. 

AMitcathms givittg brief details 0 / age^ education, quahifications andf experience iftoufsl be addressed hi the first 
phee to :— 


a. Walker 

wifeuiiii Pv rvraviiiMi 

Associated Eleetricol Inductries Md. 


Ml WifwVwWmv rlHWWf 

Lendeii, I.W.I. 
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Applications are invltod tor tttt' post qI 
Administrative Aasistii^ iwulyml lo^asaiel ^ 
vith Lite admlaisiraUfiTtf ftni^' 

construction of new nimumtt iDd 
re-allocatlon of exlstlpg ai^ i pn w p tliyt. 

The position Involves, 
responsibility for oompllation aM Wfayslft 
of academic requirements in wiins of space, 

procedures (e.gr. PlR^^ or paperiepoe of 
similar wore, 

Salary on Ihe seala £l.l«6-«l»430 or 
possibly to £i.470-£ 1,830 per annum. 

AppUoatlons in wrlUbC to The flegistrar. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY OENERATIMO 
BOARD 

MIDLASJPS REGION ^ _ 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH SECTION 

Assistant 

ApplioatibiM are invited for an Assistant 
In the Operational Research Section 
located at Barker Gate. Nottingham.^ 

Salary Grade II, 4th Assistant 
Engineer, Scales B/IO, £l,23B-£ 1.575 
£00 per annum. 

The succe.'isful candidate Will work ui 
a small team investigating maiuumittent 
problemN in power stations and the 
Divisional Organisation. 

Candidates should have a capacity for 
analytical thought and a critical approach 
to problems, and should be suitably 
trained in engineering or a brunch of the 
sulcnces. 

Apply in writing, giving full details of 
use and experience, to the Regional 
Personnel umcer, 286 StmtfPra Road, 
Shirley. Solihull, Warwickshire, by 
June 17. 1666, Please quote vacancy 
number «»6d/66MR. 

University of Duiiam 

Diirliiim tJnlver.Hlty Business School 
require a Lecturer in 

Industrial Homtion^ 

Appiicunts should be graduates who have had 
InauMrtal tind ni* reseiirch experience in 
eviilUMlhni hiccnlwe echemus. labour 
agrenmonts und other aspects of 'Jh-ade 
Union-Man a Iff men t relatluuships. j’revlous 
teaching experience, while not essential, 
uuuld be an advonlage. The Business 
Sutiool ruuK luauagement courees at different i 
leveh for iiuiinmcrs In the age lUiUTe 27-10- 
The NHlary will be iu the range £1,470 to a 
muxlmuiii of £ 2 . 6 . 10 . together with 
membership of P.S.8.U. 

Applications (three copies), glvlhg the 
names of not more than three referees, should 
be received not later than MfWday, July 4. 

1000. Iw the lictfistrar and Secretary, Old 
Shli-e Hull. Duriiain. from whom further 
details may be ohiain^. (Ckuialdates 
outside the British Isles may submit one 
copy only.) 


J^partmeni of Ecoiwmics a nd 
Business Studies 

A^icatlons are invited for the university 
g^turer. £1.108 K £7S->£ 1.180 x 


referees, should be sent not later than 
June 26, 1M8. to the Registrar, Mogee 
University College, Londonderry, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 


j The University of Liverpool 

School of Architecture ' • ’ * 

LeotuMShips wUh research 
\ ojpportunities 

^BS*an*JSKie?kS?*i3feraiii»Brf^wffi 

opporl untiles Cot TutNt^ and study' Imt 
higher degrees. In the jieldis of struet'Aial 
design, environmental wKign, production 
studies 01 social and economlo studies 
Applicants should^ be qualiaed as architects 
or as members of allied professions, or should 
hold an appropriate tonoura d«rea. _ 

The UitUal salary will he within the above 
langus according to age and' experlenM. 


than June 30. 1966. by thie Re^trai. from 
whom further part<eujW6 ttay Pe obtained, 
^ener quote Ref. CV/06/B. 


Untverslty of New Soutti 

•WWiMfe 1 

£«eli«w>rSM««2WA(WMiNta«uw. 

Application! are invited for appointment to 

qualiflontlons and experience..... 

Applicants must have a distinguished 
acadenilc record. PraoMcal experience is 
desirable and university teachhut axperlcuee 
would be an advantage. 

Preference will be given to appliesnta with 
a ipeefnl Interest in one or more of the 
following areas—aecouDtint tticdiry, dnanclul 
accounting, and manaiieriai accounting. 

Opporlunltlcs exist for teaching nt both 
the pass and hunours levels. Grants are 
avnllahle to auut research. 

Details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave, and housing 
Scheme, may be abtahied from the 
Assoclallon of Comnionwealfh Universities 

^^Aj^^gUonSfCloee, In Australia and Londun. 


Anglo-Transvaal firoup of Companies 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 

D1VIDEN£>S HAVE BEEN DECLARED payable to members registered in the books of the undermentioned companies al 
the close of business on 20ih June, 1966 In the cane of Hrderence shares and JOth June, 1%6 in th« case of Ordinary fund Parliuipatinp 
Preference) shores. 

The dividends arc declared in the currency of the Republic of South Africa. 

PAYMENT rrpni the London Office (in the case of companies which have n Lxtndon OHIlce) w'ill be made in United Kingdom 
currency and the date for determining the rate ul exchange at which the currency of the Republic will be converted into Uniicd 
Kingdom currency will be 30th June, 1V66 in respect of Preference &h,ijrcs and 1st July, 1966 in respect of Ordinary ^bd Participating 
Preference shares. 

WARRANTS in payment of the PRFIf-'FRLNC'H dividends will be posted on or about 30th .Tunc, 1966 funless a niuicrial 
dilTcrciiM in exchange rates occurs rendering a poNiixmcmcJit jieccssary) and warrants fur ORDINARY and PARriCIPAIINO 
PR FFERENCE dividends will be posted on or about Btli August. 1966, ' 

THE REGISTERS OF MEMBERS of the companies will bb chased as follows F- 
' Peetbrenoe shares-21 St to 30th June, 1966 inclusive. 

Ordinary and Participating Preference shares—Ist to 7ih July, 1966 inclusive. 

The dividends are payable SUBJECr TO CONDITIONS which can be inspected ut the rcglntcrcd office or London Office ol 
ihc Company. 


NaMF Uf> O^MPANY 

(All incorporated in the Republic of .South Africa) 


Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Inve.stment Company, 

Limited 6% CiiinuliUive Preference 56 6c 7‘2d 

do. 5% C'lmmlutivc Redeemable 

Sect>nd Preference 37 5c 6d 

do. Pariiciputing Preference 24 2()c 2s OU Being 5 cents (6d.) In respect of 

the fixed rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum for the nail year 
ending 30th June, 1966 and 
15 cents (Is. M.) being 50 per 
cent, participation In the final 
dividend declared on the 
Ordinary and **A** Ordinary 
■hares nuking a total of 30 
cents (3«. Od.) for the year, 

do. Oidiniir> and "A’* Ordinary 41 30c 3s Od Final, making 40 cents (4s. Od.) 

for the year. 

Anglo-AIpha Cement Limited Ordinary 32 3*5c 4‘2d Final, making 5.5 centa (6.6d.) 

for the year. 


Anglo-AIpha Cement Limited Ordinary 

Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited 

5i % Cumulative Preference 
do. Ordinary 

Associated Manganese Mines of South Africa Limited. The 
7% Cumulative Preference 
do. Ordinary 

Consolidaled Glass Works Limited Ordinary 

Consolidated Murchison (Transvuul) Goldfields and 
Development (Company Limited Ordinary 

Eastern Transvaal Consolidated Mines. Limited Ordinary 
Globe Engineering Works Limited ' 'OrdItMiry 

Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining Company Limited Ordinary 

Irvin A Johnson Limited . .. , ^ Ortf nary 

Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) Limited Ordinary 
Nail and Chain Limited ^ ^ ^ . Onfinary 

National Bolts A Rivets Limited 6 % Cumulative Merenoe 
do. Ordlpaiy 

South Afirioao Quafir iDdustriea Limited 
South Atlanllc cW^tion Limned Ordlniiar 


Dividend 

Number 

Amount o 
dividend 
in South 
African 
currency 

Amount of 
dividend in 
UK currency 
calculated at 
ibe raleofi'l 
UK Stealing 
lo R2 South 
African 
currency 

56 

6c 

7‘2d 

37 

5c 

fid 

24 

20c 

2s OU 

41 

30c 

3s Od 

32 

3-3c 

4‘2d 

44 

5‘5c 

6‘6d 

21 

9o 

10‘8d 

59 

l-75e 

2-Id 

54 

15c 

Ii6d 

15 

10c 

liOd 

44 

I.5c 

Is fid 

39 

2-5c 

3d 

21 

15e 

la fid 

21 

22-5C 

2«3d 

19 

So 

fid 

22 

3c 

3‘6d 

19 

7‘5e 

9d 

42 

6e 

7*2d 

J7 

8-75C 

lOSd 

12 


6d 

42 

IMSa 

lei*5d , 


1.5 cents (6.6d.) 


Interim. 

See note below. 


Final, maklng*45 cents (4s. fid.) 
lor the, year. 


NOTE; Coamlidated Glass Worki^^^^ - -v—r,.-^ - 

■hares allotted duxtog the year to Owcos-Il^ioli IneorporaM Thaea ahCMi brfll' lia hated on the Johaonesburg S 

B»hiaie on ht h^. WO«l*o||l6.io«i, “ :' 

ANOtC-TltANSV^ CONSOLIDATED IIWWIMMT CCfkfliXFI^it0VB» SMnunbi/ltenAr ScCMuiM. 

tlMaO«e.iAnii<nr*ilH 

t.iwAw gUoti BMboo Houw, SfMjimMjjjJ. 

E.C3. «6i lone, 19««. 


■hares allotted dm 
Bxchaiite on let 


ring the yes 

loj^, im 


lied-dt dlvldand ^ S cania Mt ^^ahere wlU be paid on tha 7.000.000 
i IneorporaM tlNaa ehavaa ^1*9 hated on the Johaonesburg Stock 


Head House. 


56 Main Btreat. 
JOHANNBSBURO. 
6ih June, 1966, 
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APPOINTMENT REOUIREP _ 

FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 
TO 

INDUSTRIALIST/FINANCIER 

AccountBnt, 39, with wide executive experience, heving particle 
paced hilly in the develapmeoc of business and commefcial matters, 
operating and negoritemg at Director level for some years, 
knowledge of Cky financial institutions, able to deal with lawyers, 
audkoff and bankers, etc., in muiiiplicicy of companies, seeks change. 

Good personality, impeccable integrity and highest credentials. 
Write, Box 2017. 


PERSONAL 


aapERIOR ■ocom. ATE 11 luiined. in OamuaI 
UMdim. mort/lons l«tR 'Ph#inc MUa (TOST 


For further eppotntments 
see pages 1153 and 
1262 to 1257. 


PROPERTY 


A home away 
from it all ? 

On the edge of the Sussex Dowt>s. in countryside that ia 
preserved tor its natural beauty, Laing have two develop^ 
ments for the person who demands first-hand air, golf, 
fishing, sailing and neighbours wiih similar priorities. 

Ac ALFRISTON and at SEAFORD, adjacent to a golf 
course, there are detached houses aspected to the sun 
with 3, 3/4, or 4/5 bedrooms. Every one has centra) heal¬ 
ing. spacious kitchens, your own choice of wall colours 
and an excellent commuter train service of 80/90 min¬ 
utes. Plus double garages all round L ondon is 59 miles 
from Alfriaton, 62 from Seaford. Prlcea begin at £7,650. 
Show Houses open every day 2-5 or by appointment. 

N.H.B.R.(^ 10 year warranty. 


LAINC 


LAING HOUSING COMPANY LIMITED 

65 Watford Way. London N.W.4. Tel: HENdon 0012 
SdSiig Agents: VIclur Bravery, Station Approach, 
SealbN, Sussex, lei.: Seaford 2724 




EXECUTIVE MOVING 
SOUTH? 

Senior Executive being moved 
to the North in August bax 
immaculate, superior loiir-bed. 
architect'designed house to sell. 
Located in a beautiful area of 
rural Surrey and 12 mins, station 
for fast Waterloo/Portsmouth 
service—31 miles Hyde Park. 
Set in two-thirds acre of wood¬ 
land on main A283. Ptill gas 
central heating and double 
garage. Immediate possession. 


To businessmen 
who hate 
wasting time 


It*s amazing how many otherwise efficient businessmen 
are totally inefficient about cheque signing. Signing 
dieques by hand is boring, time-wasting and fre¬ 
quently unsafe. Important payments are often delayed 
because the person authonzed to sign cheques is un¬ 
available. If you want to sign cheques by hand you 
might as well use a quill—since for over 50 years 
efficient companies have been using Halsby cheque 
signing machines. 

Modern Protectograph Cheque Signers offer a safe, 
forged-proof and efficient way to sign cheques. Each 
machine is fully guaranteed. For literature or a de¬ 
monstration contact — 

PROTECTOGRAPH 

Cheque Writers md Signers, Department £.1. 

Halsby A Co. Ltd., Protectograph Hoase, 102 Toiliiigtoa Park, Loadoa N.4 



BROKER HOMES 





£15350 Freehold 

Telephone: OHA 879 2556 


~\Sy\\ 

j/ All too often these words foreshadow 
j acute unhappiness for bewildered \ 

jy children. Many find sympathy and security 

in the Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa* Training 
\ y/ Ship. Here some 700 are fed, clothed, taught 
7 and trained for careers in the trades, professions 

f or armed services. Caie for each child’s welfare 

contimics long after he has gone out into the 
world. Only the voluntary financial support of 
child-lovers makes it all possible. Surely you 
would like to help?—the future of lonely, 
neglected children depends so much on the 
compassion of people like you. 

^ 1866-1966 

/Qra I This year is the 

Centenary of the 
‘Arethusa’ 

tgEMMlr Training ship 

Pleaae aeod as much as you can, as soon m yon can, to: 
U, Commander A. D. England, R.Nm General Secretary, 

SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’TRAINING anP 

Patron H. M Tha (^Man 

164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C-i. 
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Vtenna's new IntefCpntinOTtal H^el t$ «ii.;jfivltlng combi- 
.nation^^lass Wall m^m and Bledermelf rfnjdcrue, chan- 
'■ ?? Civbr' sidewalk cafe bod ,ahO|l^hE arcade. 

Witp^t location jUiit off the ftinf^dki»:|m4ito park- 
.jng.bhd SMp^ radios, no pondor Gih^iLMipger Hans 
* *P*^!lng cr^. Call youiril^jal agent or 
lnter;Contlnental forresejvations—confiirii'ed ^Panamac. 


One of 31 lncoifi|iambie Inter^Conttnenwa'a^i^ the world 

L'-.-t -.. il, > ■ . 


. ■■ 


y a/ 

■ ' ■ 


, r,.- 


PVWBlOtiBC ih* 
CoaiCinuwd 
Growth of 

Joponooo 

bduotry 




Japan’s remarkable economic growth has been gieatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish- 
roent, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with ftinds raised through the issuance of 
hwk debentures. The bank also.engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital 
As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will ]^lay an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan’s industrial future. 


wlONO-TBtll CtEMT lANK OF JAPAN m 


CliGki flihiwyG ainh») 

Mf«i Oflicti OfttiiGchl, T«iiy>jig Ji ip n 
Nfw tmk iGprGMntGHvG AMliti 

ao liiciMMift aiGCG, N«w VMc, N.Y. 10000 



ON 


A complete record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, from 
January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connectinp with 
the current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and 
political history of the last 120 years. 

The microfilms ars sold in ten-year reels, the prices 

ranging from £32 3s. 
($90) to £86 (^238), plus carriage. The complete 
set from 1843 to 1964 costs £64217s. ($1800), plus 
carriage. 


Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The 
Economist, but to 

University Microfilms Ltd., 

Remax House, 

31-32 Alfred Piece. 

London, W.C.1 

or to 

University Micrbfihns Inc., 

Ann Arbor, 

Michigan, U.S.A. 




dpscrvos t1»c 


|jo&ilioti of 


on i(ii) bill'. Wlwt, 


an oul!itanrlii>|^i< 


wliisky it ih. 


Oe Luxe 


Old Scotch Uilu&Ky 





TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TEUST 

Each movenwirt of dai^er is precise, 
aciatnte, and eaictdatalh W this traditional 
iapenese danca deaMmls flawiess perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift end dependable services substantiated 
by tfisiip peai&of oatstanding experience... 
offered by ,S(pidtomo Banks. 




THE 

SUMITOMO 

BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
tre tnoGiMs W knr tfffM timsiwiit Jnm 

• AFFUAmwiitttTilEaMITIINIMNKflF 
CAUFORIUA, Head OBee: Saa Fraaeltee. Braasli 
Offlces: Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacraments, San 

CK NaWIMtllsiwy, Hfo Mia 

' ' ’ iwleftl 

‘^ s:|kfimWiwii'9 ;;hiwm, emI'-..) / 


Rerr^rttwr atr a IttlSialipet. AttmftrtPpia at! SecAttif ^"OlirdV DeiJt.; 

Hf^spuper l.tcl., at 25 St, Janifs'N Stroe!, Loudon, S.W.l. Tolephone: Wliltehall .5158. Po^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



— - -* E , 

JMMtwhmm viPCK* ^wnwfjnnu p^vmp 


SSSHs^' 


Hllii: (M «m<m «vWtM. Cfe^ null 4i«M«n4. 

ff&72^ HmmhS Ilk 
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TS 

lOivldMii 

IcXbXclt 

/m 


fr^ im 

Htfli I Low 


W/- 

4*/» 

3i/3 

44/- 

41/J 

34/d 

•1/3 

I4/2U 

M/lOi) 

54/7<a 

41/f 

«/- 

20/f 

27/4Ij 

•7/0 

23/4 

54/71, 

!?;!■* 

s;r* 

3S/. 

24/. 

23/9 

22/IO<a 

25/3 

33/71, 

31/0 

?3/3 

30/74 

34/14 
•0/14 
14/9 
10/74 
31/9 
ia/104 
2$/9 
43/9 
55/0 
44/. 


ss 

40/» 

4$;^ 

30/3 

3d/- 

4d/3 

48/- 

34/3 

34/74 

«/t 

H/44 

i'rl 

17/14 

35/14 

30/34 

15/- 

37/9 

24/- 

»/*4 

32/9 

40/- 

18 /- 

23/- 

58/4 

20/9 

<7/- 

25/9 

r * 

28/4 j 

27/4 

27/3 

S^Tca 

19/3 

32/- 

8/104 

12/44 

9/24 

25/44 

14/41, 

20/9 

37/14 

44/4 

34/4 


OMOINAIIY 

STOCKi 


184 w 1 8rit. Amor. Toboc... 10/- 
II 8 G»Msh«r,...,.,...IO/. ! 
14 8 U^wrid TNaWcco.£1 

4344 Britannic.5/. 

25 b ! Commorei#!Union ..5/- 
c i Equity 0 Lnw Ufa.,,,§/. 
b Carters! Accidont... ,5/- 

b I Guardian.5/. 

b i tagal i Ganaral.I/. 

Northarn li Em^i.£1 


40/^ 

22/9 

4b 


t40 

n: 

so b 

8 b 

95 8 
84*58 
262] 0 
1148 


49/9 

.7.® 


Poari ..I/- I 104 

Prudantiai 'A*.I/- 29/4 

- - ' '34/3* 

73/3 


_5/- 

Koyat Exchartgo.£1 

HOfCWS « AMCRAET 

WrOald.5/- 

iritith Kotor.5/- 


15/- 

•4/84 


iMuar Can'A'.5/- 30/- 

HoOiat Mocon 'A*... 4/- _7/11, 


7 8 
24 a 
9 a 
5 8 
24 a 
848 

20 8 
30 8 
44 8 
18 8 
848 

8 8 
10 8 
10 a 
15 a 
8 8 
7 8 


5 o 

21,8 

24 a I lai^and Mocon.£l 

S 8 1 Briitol Aaroplana... 10/- | 

Hawkar Siddaiay.£• 

Rolli-A^eo.£1 

Oowey Group...... 10/- | 

GuMop Rubbor .... 10/- | 

losaph Luck .£1 32/9' 

Triplax Holding ... 10/- 24/104 
FAKER i M9iWRI»IR8 ' 

Financial Nawi.5/- 

Financlal Timot.5/- _ 

Intarnic. FubHthing. .5/- 1^9 
Nawi. of tho WorM. .5/- 27/3 
W.H.SmlriiliSon*A'.£l ' 
Thomaon Org’n..... .5/- 

Bowatar Papor.£1 . 

•ritiah Princing.5/- 19/3 

•unxIPulp.5/- i 27/9 

Read Papar.£1 1 51/4 

Wigg IniToapa.£1 

STEEL 

Coivillai.£1 

Oormait Long.£1 

Lancashira Steal.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steal Co. of Wales.... £1 
Stetwarts 4 Lloyds.£1 

& hn Summon.£1 

nitad Steal.£1 

MISCEUANEOUl 
Assoc. Rrliish Picture.S/- 
Assee. talmrision *A-.5/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Baacham Group.5/- 

Bookars .10/- 

British Match. £1 

. British ONygan.S/- 

II o British Ropes.5/- 

3740 I Butlin s.I/- 

10 6 ‘ Oe La Rue.10/- 

3 b I Dragas.5/- 

12 b ' Gaitetnar 'A'.5/- 

10 o I Glaao.10/- 

3 a Harrison A Cr. Dafd. .Cl 

35 8 ' Hoover'A*.5/- 


Nil o 
10 8 
Nil d 

3 o 
10 o 
748 
S a 
5 a 

24 a 
10 a 

4 b 
3 b 

184 a 
7 92 b 
8 b 


1 


53/4 
15/101, 

29/104 

35/104 

17/104 

24/44 


44/9 


53/- 

20/3* 

45/9 


44/9 . 

28/4 

25/3 

19/3 

IB/. 

•9/- 

32/3 

30/3 

29/1 

» 

19 /- 

41/14 

4/14 

• I/- 
10/4 
27/6 
16/104 
25/3 
31/3* 
42/3* I 
45/3 I 




47/4 

91/4 
53/4 
34/- 
, 28/3 
IOB/9 
52/4 
34/4 
39/3 
74/3 

12/74 

13/114 

28/3 

7/4 

26/74'“ 

:i/^i;s 

14/- 

32/74 

24/41, 

34/3 

50/4 

20/74 

24 / 41 ; 

44/3 

23/41, 

58/9 

14/3 

34/- 

65/44 

47/9* 

31/4 

22/9 

21/14 

21/4 

23/104 

29/104 

28/- 

28/3 

28/- 

20/9 

28/- 

M/da. 
4/74 
31/3 
• 4/44 

25/9 

42/4 

55/6 

42/9 


75/4 

32/3 
, 28/4 
1104/3 
51/4 
37/4 
34/- 
74/3f 

•v- 

13/9 

29/4 

7/74 

52/- 

28/- 

40/9 

49/14 

Up 

33/9 

SO/. 

20/- 

25/4 

43/- 

21/74 

S8/4 

•4/- 

35/9 

43/9* 

47/9 

30/- 

22/3 

21 /- 

wb 

WO^, 

27/9* 

27/9 

21/104 

27/104 

24/-* 

21/4 

35/- 

9/3 

14/6 

9/84 

29/74 

15/4 

25/3 

42/~ 

55/6 

41/14 




'f 


ICirmii 


5*1 

7*1 

4-4 

41 

4- 8 
3 8 

3 4 
41 
3*5 
45 
4*5 
3*4 

4 3 
4*4 

2 4 
7 3 
3*0 
2-1 
4'4 

5- 4 

5 9 

4*8 

$0 
$ 2 

3- 7 
3*8 
5*3 

4 3 

4 3 

4*2 

5*1 

2- 4 
5-3 

5 4 

s 

8*4 

(n) 

M 

5 4 
SI 
7*2 

4- 0 
7 8 

6 4 
5 9 
S 5 
5 7 
5 I 

4 1 

3 4 

3- 8 

5 B 

4 I 


1*8 
I ‘*5 
1-4 


2-9 
2 7 
IS 
II 
15 
II 
1-2 

4‘5 

1- 5 
15 

0-4 

0-7 

I "6 
1-0 
1*3 
1*1 
1*0 

2- 4 

II 
1-4 
1*5 
2*1 

1 9 
l-l 
1-5 
1-2 

1- 7 

2- 9 

2 0 
1-8 
2-1 
1-5 



H'4/9 

20/7' 
34/- 
•4/3 1 

23/l<} 
34 / 41 ; I 
• s/OS. ; 
23/10*,' 
I4/I0>; 

40/1 ! 

•1/4 


P57/4 
24/4 
• •6/4 
•27/4 
•••/3 

p!l^: 

"iis/- 

18/- 

^65/- 

b24/3 

24/4', 

38/3 

2*/3 


97/4 

24/4 

I7/H, 
32/4 
•2/4 
20 /- 
28/- 
11/4 
•9/1 '2 
14/4 

li/To', 
4 / 10 ', 


p82/4 

•4/71, 

102/4 

102/4 

l00/7‘, 

125/- 

130/- 

72/4 

b03/4 

'I3/9 

I2/I'i 
54/6 
• 73/4 

l$IB4 

M/IO', 

24/7*, 

16/9 


24/1 14/- 

21/3 14/3 

I7/1'4 I 14/9 

34/- I 29/3 

53/4 I 44/4 

24/- 24/71, 


41/- I JB/I', 
18/101,' 14/10*2 
21/101,1 19/9 
44/6 I 61/6 
20/10',: 16/7'-, 
13/7', I 11/5*. 
47/7', I 41/7', 
• 4 / 0)4 : 11/(O', 
16/- •3/101, 

28/- I 24/4 

57/4', 1 51/3 
18/9 I 16/3 


17/6 

34/4 


15/6 

30/- 


32/7', : 27/- 
64/3 i 57/3 


18 /- 

30/6 

57/- 

16^6 

3 / 9)4 

4/l'i 


16/9 

25/4*2 

44/6 

12/- 

2 / 10 ', 

3/4', 


Mttdspn'sBap 

ICT.. 

tipcea ‘A'. 

Nailpnal Canning. 

Kllar Hldg.T. 

Powatl Duffryn... 
Rank Oaganisacion 


‘A’.:, 


Thomas tilliht.... 
Turner A Nawall.. 

Urtllaear.;, 

UnlleyarNV...... 

United 'Glaw. 


..£1 , 
if: 

■S. 

. 0 /- 


Anglo-Amariean..,. 10/- 

CharaarCons.5/- 

Coflsolid. Gold Fiildt.tl 
Ganaral Mining ...... .£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Frae State Gaduld.. .b/- 

W. Oriafontain.fO/- 

Wastarn Deep 'A*.... £1 
Watesrn Holdings .. ,5/- 
Roan Selection Tst. .. .£1 

Tanganyika Com_10/- 

Z. Anglo'Amar.10/- 

De Bears Defd. Rag.. ,S/- 
Intarnst. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.5/- 

SHIPPING 

Anglo Nor ness.£1 

Brit. A Coin*waalth,.l0/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furnau Withy.£1 

Ocean Staam.£1 

P A O Dafd.£r 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Oewhst 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

Wast Riding Worsted.£1 

Woolcombars.£| 

Calico Prlntan.5/- 

Ceats, Paeons A B.Cl 

English Sewing Cotton S/- 

Viyalla Int.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.S/- 

BET ‘A’ De(d.5/- 

Cabla A Wireless... .5/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Industnai A General.5/- 
City Centre Props... .5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop. Cl 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lend. Cnty. Fraehld. 10/- 

TEA A RUBBER 

Cons. Tea A Lands.... £1 

jokai (Assam).£1 1 

Highl.’ifids A Lowlands2/- 
London Asiatic. 2/- 
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Atch. Topeka... 
Can. Pacific .... 
Pennsylvania.... 
Union PadRc ... 
Amar. Electric.. 
Am.Tal.ATal. . 
Com. CdiaoA ... 
lntTel.ATal. 


Alcan. Aluminkim, 

Alcoa. 

Amar. Can. 


Anaconda _ 

AVCCerpn. ... 

Bath. Steal. 

Boeing...:. 

Calanasa. 

Chrysler. 

Col.-Palmoitve.. 
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Oinillars-Saag... 
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Gulf Oil. 
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kicor. Nickel .. 
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Pan-American 
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Money Market indicators 

British l^nk rate remained unchanged on Thursday despite widespread rumours of an impend¬ 
ing rise. But Sweden followed Belgium and Germany by raising its discount race—It was die 
set^ond half-point rise in 18 months and brought the Swedish rate to 6 per cent, its highest since 
1932. In Che foreign exchange markets the authorities surprisingly allowed the sterling rate rather 
than just the reserves to take the latest strain. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
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1965 
June 4 

9l-Ooy 
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313 1 

111 4*31 

48 

2,250-0 
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337*0 

109 9 73 

48 
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THB iOQlWMIST jura tH6 


Question: 

BALL 

VALVES? 



1 



Answer: 

CRANE! 

Big or small we've got them all, with bores as 
small as V4 Inch and ports up to three feet. 

Carbon, stainless, nodular iron, bronze. 

Pressures to 2160 psi. Temperatures from 
- 423 F. to + 450 F. 

You name your ball valve problem ... for any 
flow medium... Crane has the ball valve to solve it. 

For prompt action call your local Crane 
representative. For brochures on Crane Ball Valves, 
write Crane Co., World Headquarters. 



THE COORDINATED COMPANIES OF 
CRANE , 

WMIUI HrailMmKi Cara CO.. 

300 Firk Avmim, Nsw Verk, U.SA 

MRTMlMi Cram Amtralii Pty. Ltd., Sydney 
UNWk CrsncCenidi Ltd., Mantreal 
BNUUPi Crana Ltd, London 
rlMNlli Crane 8JL, Paris 
iVOMKh. Oleiia Ooasaldwf 

NQUAllli Crane Nadailaod, ILY, 

|dPICTrlka a a4 ) aa 6 Hg da IJasleai, Mantarray, ILL. 
miBt CcaoafISA. SA 811^ 
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LETTERS 


Wages Freeze 

Sir—M r Evan Luard (June ixth), aside from 
nudung the quite valid point that a wage 
freeze must be accompanied by a salary freeze 
(to be charitable, perhaps this has been im¬ 
plicit in your statements), then spoils his case 
rather by placing rents and dividends in the 
same refrigerator (whatever happened to 
prices?). Doubtless Mr Crossman would be 
a little perturbed at having the housing 
market distorted by rigid control of rents; 
especially since the 1965 Rent Act was based 
on the premise that severe rent restrictions 
were undesirable. 

On dividend control, apart from the proved 
(viz. 1945-50 Labour government) impractic¬ 
ability of a dividend freeze, might I remind 
Mr Luard of Mr Kaldor’s comments: “ There 
are other ways of making the Slock Exchange 
and tlie capitalists feel uncomforuble—ways 
which would make the economy less rigid and 
more competitive, instead of more rigid and 
more effete ! ” 

Mr Luard’s bewilderment extends to your 
preference for local rather than national wage 
bargaining and he concludes in utter con¬ 
fusion by stating : “ The logic of a national 
incomes policy is less, not more local bar- 
gaining."' He seems to argue that wage drift, 
caused by employers competing for scarce 
labour and conceding inflaiionnrv wage 
settlements, is a more important I actor than 
nationally-negotiated agreements. But wage 
drift (excluding overtime earnings) accounts 
for a mere 1—5 per cent of total earnings 
increases per annum. 

Wh-it Mr Luard fails to recognise is that 
the twa» arguments used nationally to justify 
wage-claims, i.c., staiLis-cum-comparability 
and rising cost-of-living, are both demon¬ 
strably iiiflLilionary in character, whereas the 
twv^ locally derived and applied arguments, 
i c., productivity (the concept of national pro¬ 
ductivity is a meaningless aggregate in the 
context of an incomes policy) and scarcity of 
labour, are in general non-inflaiionary. 
Indeed, local wage-bargaining seems to be 
inherently more efficient, more responsive to 
market forces, more conducive to informed 
management-union relationships, and legs 
inflationary than national wage negotiations. 
Nationally, the tedious, sometimes specious, 
usually non-vcrifiable arguments propounded 
by both sides merely lead to confused hag¬ 
gling. As a DATA office committee repre¬ 
sentative I speak with some feeling on this 
i>suc of local versus national bargaining. 

Coupled with a rcgionally-variablc payroll 
tax, local wage-bargaining—given union 
access to the requisite information—would 
produce a more competitive and efficient 
labour market than exists at present; together 
with the additional bonus of instigating de¬ 
sirable reforms of trade union structure. An 
incomes policy should be an affirmation of the 
role market forces play in the allocation of 
labour and its rewards (Mr Powell please 
note) and primarily an attempt to remove the 
monopolistic element in wage-bargaining 
introduced by nationally-negotiated wage 
agreements.—Yours faithfully, 

Isle of Wight MlCHAiiL Lioa o 


Rhodesia 

Sir—H aving just returned from Rhodesia I 
feel I can answer Mr H. B. Barwise*s ques¬ 
tions (May 2 ist) with up to the minute infor¬ 
mation. 

The price of petrol has been put up so 
as to contribute to the increased cost of 
importation. Sanctions have prevented the 
normal supply systems operating but have 
not managed to prevent adequate supplies for 
all purposes reaching Rhodesia. For example, 
tourists to that country can get an almost un¬ 
limited supply of petrol which serves to indi¬ 
cate that the blockade is nowhere near as 
effective a.s British politicians had anticipated. 

Tobacco being I^odesia’s main export, its 
sale became the main target of sanctions after 
the failure of the oil blockade. For this 
reason all information regarding the sale of 
tobacco has been kept secret. The best esti¬ 
mate of the effect of sanctions on the agricul¬ 
tural industry can be made in the next few 
weeks when the quantity of tobacco to be 
planted in the coming year will be announced. 
I shall be very surprised if this is much less 
than was planted last year. Any decrease is 
made up by the planting of cotton which has 
a good market in South Africa, or increased 
beef production. 

Mr Barwise then asks why “ the people arc 
kept in blinkers.” Presumably this is a refer¬ 
ence to censorship of the press. I think this 
censorship is unnecessary and unwise, but 
the Rhodesian authorities point out that all 
major jicwspapers in their country arc con¬ 
trolled by one group whose policy is hostile 
to the pre&cnt government. One must also 
remember that the Rhodesians are in a state 
of cold war with Britain and that in war-time 
even our own press was subject to certain 
controls. 

Finally Mr Barwise asks what advice 
friends of Rhodesia tendered to political 
leaders in that country prior to UDl. I can 
only answer for myself: my advice was 
against seizing independence because of the 
consequences this act might have on the 
whole of Africa and, indeed, on the world. 
Certain influential international circles have 
held the view for some years that there must 
be a showdown with South Africa even if 
this means war. UDI could have provided 
the spark to ignite this conflagration. 

Rhodesians np longer worry about party 
politics, for both black and white have united 
behind Mr Smith as the British people united 
behind Mr Churchill in our years of adver¬ 
sity. Having spoken to a number of African 
leaderh and having travelled in the rural areas 
and the townships I am convinced that at 
the present time a large majority 01 Africans 
support the government that has brought 
them relief from intimidation, petrol bomb¬ 
ing and murder. If this is not so how is it that 
security forces receive such excellent infor¬ 
mation from Rhodesian Africans that they 
have been able to pick up the large majority 
of “freedom fighters” as they cross the 
border. 

Finally may I add that I found not only a 
spirit of great optimism in Salisbury but a 
genuine desire to reach agPtetnem with^die 


British Government that would give their 
country legal independence. I am convinced 
that in reaching any such agreement Mr 
Smith will have the support of the vast 
majority of the Rhodesian people.—^Yours 
faithfully, PATRICK Wall 

House of Commons, SWi 


Meidco 

Sir—I was very pleased to read your article 
(May 14 th) on the situation in the National 
University of Mexico. 

You correctly mention the apathy of the 
main mass of students as being responsible 
for the success of the objectionable minority. 
The majority of the students in the “non¬ 
law” faculties were mildly annoyed by the 
strike, but lacked organisation, and, more 
important, the spirit to counteract it. When 
I questioned members of the common public 
they adopted an apathetic attitude, saying 
simply that the university was autonomous. 
But all its funds come from the government, 
which has a responsibility to see that disrup¬ 
tion of studies and other disorders are not 
caused by an irresponsible minority. There 
was one curious aspect of the university dis¬ 
orders: the absence of any live national 
criticism in the daily press.—Yours faithfully, 
Mexico City Frank C. Marrison 

Technology 

Sir—I have just seen Mr A. J. H. Brown's 
letter about my book (June 4 th). May I 
quote two famoLis passages which may be of 
interest to your readers, and even be relevant 
today. The first, by Kelvin himself, is an 
incredible letter written in reply to the Aero¬ 
nautical Society’s request to him to lend his 
prestige by joining us. Kelvin’s reply was 
dated December 8 , 1896 , just seven years 
before the Wrights flew! 

Dear Baden-FowcII, I am afraid I am not 
in the flight for “aerial navigation.” I 
was greatly interested in your work with 
kites but I have not the smallest molecule 
of faith in aerial navigation other than 
ballooning or of expectation of good results 
from any of the trials wc hear of. So you 
will understand that 1 would not care to be 
a member of the Aeronautical Society,^ 
Yours truly, Kelvin. 

The next is from a fine tirade by H. G. 
Wells, following Bl^riot’s crossing of the 
Channel on July - 25 , 1909 : 

What docs it mean for us? One meaning, 
I think, stands out plainly enough, un¬ 
palatable enough to our national pride. 
This thing from first to last was made 
abroad. . . . Gliding began abroad 
when our young men of muscle and 
courage were braving the dangers of the 
cricket ball. The motor-car and its engine 
was being worked out “ over there,” . . , 
Over there, where the prosperous classes 
have some regard for education • • . 
where people discuss all sorts of things 
fearlessly and have a respect for science, 
this has been achieved. ... It means, 
I take it, first and foremost for u% that the 
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world cannot wait for the English* It is not 
the first warning we have had. 

It has been raining warnings on us—never 
was a slacking, dull people so liberally 
served with warnings of what ^as in store 
for them. ... In the men of means and 
leisure in this island there was neither 
enterprise enough, inugination enough, 
knowledge, nor skill enough, to lead in this 
mauer. . . . Either we are a people 
essentially and incurably inferior, or tb^e 
is something wrong in our training, fcmie- 
thing benumbing in our atmosphere and 
circumstances. That is the flr^t and 
gravest intimation in M. Bl^riot’s feat. The 
second is that in spite of our fleet, this is 
no longer, from the military point of viev/, 
an inaccessible i8land.-*>Your8 faithfully, 

C. H. GiBBS^SMrm 
London^ Wi The Royal Aero Club 

Vietnam 

Sir—1 was surprised to read (May aist) some 
of your suggestions for political stability in 
South Vietnam. Do you really believe that 
if Marshal Ky were replaced, the Vietnamese 
knot would be untied ? That Marshal Ky 
has lost the confidence of the people, par¬ 
ticularly by his high-handedness, is true. 
But what guaramee is there that his successor , 
will make a better fob of it ? South Vietnam 
has so far had a tog Indian file of leaders. 
Leadership of the nation has been the grave¬ 
yard of its best men. They have all failed. 

Before putting communism in its place 
(Nbrdi Vietnam), the Americans will have to 
put the right leader at the head of South 
Vietnam. That this leader will have to live 
with the Buddhists, as you correctly pointed 
out, goes without saying. But he will also 
require the good will at die Catholics, the 
backing of t^ army and the co-operation of 
the Americans. Such a man will have to fall 
from the sky to take Ky’s place.—Yours 
faithfully, Ivan Sassoon 

Cdcutta 


% 

Sir —^You ask (June 4th) who was right in 
1946 ? One answer is that Messrs Kcnnan, 
Lippmann and Fulbright w’erc (can one say 
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In Syria, the Euphrates dam project 
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Russian promises to finance it over¬ 
shadow the political situation. Our latest 
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the same with confidence of Mr Wilson ?). 
The reason these men advocate different 
policies now is that they conatder the position 
in Vietnam in 1966 no be fundamentally 
different from that Iri western Europe In 
1946.—Yours faithfully, Graham Hallett 
Cambridge 

Suez Canal 

Sir —Much as I appreciate the objectivity of 
your report (“Suez: Ten Years After,” 
April 2nd), 1 would like to make a few 
remarks on statements that could be mis¬ 
interpreted by your readers. 

All figures published by the Suez Canal 
Authority concerning toll revenues are rigor¬ 
ously exact and the ^gossip” you refer to 
about the figures published being consider¬ 
ably underestimated is only malicious ulk and 
should be ignored. 

Vessels are never held up for days because 
of fog, sandstorms, etc. I am sure you meant 
** hours,” because that is nearer what actually 
happens. Navigation is never interrupted 
for more than four to five hours on account 
of weather conditions or accidental ground¬ 
ings. Once only in the last ten years was 
traffic stopped for 11 hours through an excep¬ 
tional fog. 

As regards pilotage, it is true that the 
number of pilots should be increased, and 
ffie Suez Canal Authority is prepar^ to 
examine carefully any application submitted 
re^dless of candidates* nationality. How¬ 
ever, I would like to stress that never has a 
ship been retarded through lack of a pilot. 

I would like to assure you that the Suez 
Canal Authority is making every effort to 
serve world navigation and place at its dis¬ 
posal the best possible service.—^Yours 
faithfully, Ahmbd Fouai 

Deputy Director, Public Relations 
Suez Canal Authority 
Ismailia, United Arab Republic 

Iran 

Sm—In your article on Iran on May 28th 
your correspondent asserts that nobody in 
his right mind would suggest that the time 
was ripe for it [democracy] now.” The ques¬ 
tion is why. The most definite answer would 
be l>ecau6e the Iranians have never learned 
to live in a democracy. And if democracy 
and its institutions must gradually be learned, 
then how does one expect the Iranians to 
move out of the present situation, when they, 
under pressure from the Siiah's secret police, 
had ” better by far chat about girls ” ? 

Indeed, after reading your correspondent’s 
article on Iran, one is left with a gloomy 
picture of Iran’s future. But is Iran’s horizon 
as dark as it seems ? I think not. Even the 
lack of democratic institutions, or lack of con¬ 
stitutional provision for a regency council, 
will not be a serious problem for the future of 
Iranian dem<Kra(p^. 'There will be new 
leaders who will rise from among the people 
to build the future.—Yours faithfully, 
PassaUi west Germany S. KhosrOW 

Voluntews Overseas 

Sir—D espite being an ex-volunteer who re¬ 
turned from West Africa with some fairly 
cynical views as to the^worth of Britain’s 
voluntary service: programme, and one who 
agrees with Mr Moyes’s criticisms and 
■uggesttoa as reported by you (April 23rd), 

I feel I must reply to the letter from Mr 
Greeohalgh Gufie 4th). 
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few yciunum .jcetum. with a 
nghieous theit itiitn 

wih a (f th| of 

the less fonuna^te nations and a knowledge 
that more must be done, and quickly, by both 
the developed and underdeveloped countries. 
'The fact that Mr So-and-So coaches games 
every day is hardly a bad thing, especially if 
he can leave a Jastiqg knowledge qf such 
things as organising athletic meetings, touma- 
n^nts, and other aspects of sports administra- 
sto of which lutivc teachers often have 
little, or no, experience. Many volunteers 
feel tto the impact they can make, academi¬ 
cally, is limited, but that their true role is to 
try new ideas in extra-curricular activities 
and to endeavour to leave organisations 
behind to carry on. If professional 
teachers find it galling that volunteers should 
display energy in organising sports, drama, 
music and ^ art, which tend to be extra¬ 
curricular in exam-orientated schools, let 
them content themselves with their profes¬ 
sional brilUaiKe in the classroom. If A 4 r 
So-and-So mixes^ with the local population, 
tries to learn their language and understand 
their customs ai^ traditions, is this wrong ? 

If, by employing volunteers, countries can 
have two teachers for the price of one, this 
is all to the good. The “ pride ” Mr Green- 
halgh mentions is an expensive notion.— 
Yours faithfully, Jeremy Bonnett 

Nesv Barnet, Hertfordshire 

Swiss Banks 

Sir—Y our Geneva correspondent (April 
23rd) accuses the Swiss banks of irresponsible 
intrigues and machinations. Moreover he 
casts doubt on their good reputation and re¬ 
liability in general. 

We were astonished by this article. 'The 
fact is that the Swiss banks enjoy a world¬ 
wide reputation for trustworthiness, high 
standards of business ethics and responsible 
policies.—Yours faithfully, M. OETTiiRM 

Alfred E. Sakasin 
oosle Swiss Bankers Association 

United Queenddm 

S1R--I quote from your article on the Irish 
presidential election (June nth); 

Since the President of Ireland is even 
more remote from the real levers of power 
than the Queen’ of England, Mr dc Valera’s 
age is no disqualification for the office. 

The last Queen of England was Quc<vn 
Anne, who on May i, 1707, became, unfor¬ 
tunately for us in Scotland, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain. And, 
anyway, Queen Anne is dead. Surely Dev 
isn’t that old ?—Yours faithfully, 

Aberdeen Robin MacCormick 

Hoods 

Sir —You refer (June nth) to the unsavoury 
characters of Chicago’s underworld as liuods, 
“pronounced to rhyme with ‘rude’ not 
'good’/’ This is a creative use of the 
American language, but, alas, not an. accurate 
one. Having hved for many years in Chicago, 
as well as other haunts pf these people, 1 can 
assure you they are not called “hudes.” 
Webster (unabridged, 2nd edition) concurs. 

Lei them continue tp rhyme with good; 
it’s, the only contact they have with this 
quality.—Yours faithfully, , Nancy Zag^R 
Swansea, Glamorgan 
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A piece of rubber 
is stuffed 
with secrets... 


and Trallaborii knows thorn all! 


No possibility escapes the alert probing of 
our resourceful laboratories; research units 
fully equipped to solve all the special prob¬ 
lems involving industrial utilisation of rubber. 

The Trelleborg Rubber Company is one of 
the largest manufacturers of rubber and 
plastic goods in Europe, exporting all over 
the world. 

.Our modern factories, employing the latest, 
proven methods, are geared to the reliable 
manufacturing of a large range ofj^uality 
products, among which are tyfes" of all 
sorts, as well as industrial goods, including 
highly specialized items for the mining and 
quarrying industries. 


niELUEBORG 

TIIEUEIOlieS GttMlllirASmNS AB « TREUEBOIIG • SWEDEN 


SF.CX)ND CLABfl POSTAGE FOB TUS KCOTtOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y 
Publlshttdi weekly every Suturday, tl(ty>two times a year in London. Enclanf* 
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Starting weekly on Monday, dune 
at 10.40 pm on the ITV network 


ANGLIA TELEVISION 

presents 

WHO WERE 
TEEE 

Another exciting historical teievision series 
from the ITV company which produced 

'Once a Kingdom' and 'Dawn University' 


ANGLIA TELEVISION • ANi^A HOUSE • NORWICH 
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H ANOram itBASpN WHY INDUSTRY SHIfS VIA XMBIY AIR FREIGHT 



In the U.S.A. 

(as well as over the Oceans) 
every airline route 
is an Emery route. 

There are 39 airlines in the U.S.A. 
Emery Air Freight has reserved 
space on every flight of every 
airline to speed your shipments. 
With many more airlines operating 
outside the U.S.A. Emery has 
reserved space for all your 
forwardings to: Australasia, Canada, 
South Africa, U.S.A., Japan, 

Hong Kong and the Philippines. 


London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
Manchester Airport: Tel; Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Trafford Park 2241 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport:.Tel: Prestwick 78006 
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Estate Duty 

Problems? 

There’s no need 
to lose control 
of your business 


Ask for EDITH’S booklet ‘Providing 
for Estate Duty’, which will explain 
how wc can help without taking more 
than a minority holding in your 
equity 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, 
London EG2 National 0581 

and all branches throughout 
the country of the 
Secretaries and Managers 

Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 
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The rapidly changing the construction 

industry today dernanc^^jNli^ to the complexities 

of entirely new metNiciliS and materiale. This new concept 
requik^ the resourctis anti flfxibiiity adequate to meet the 
challenge of building rtto^acia«d^id^^ more intensively 
than ever before. 

, TiM| latind Choup of companies provides a wide range of 
specialised services and ftMDHities within the organisation 
which are immediately available for the rapid completion of 
all types of project. They are an assurance of technical 
competence and efficient construction throughout the world 
—backed by Laing experience and a reputation for quality 
of workmanship second-to-none. 


I.AING 


John Laing and Son Limited 
Great Britain and Overseas 


COaSTRUCTION COMPANIES 

JOHN LAING CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
HOLLOWAY BROTHERS (LONDON) liMITED 
BuUding ond civil engineering contractors 
HOLLOWAY BROTHERS (WEST END) 
LIMITED 

Building, decoration, furnishing 
WHITE ALLOM LIMITED 
Afchitecwra! oocoratore and furnishing 
contractors 

H. J- CASH AND COMP^^NY LIMITED 
Mechanical and electrical engineers 
Mc<INNEY FOUNDATIONS LIMITFD 
Bgredpiles and caissons, short bored piles, 
driven in-situ piles 
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PROPERTY COMPANIES 

JOHN UING AND SON (PROPERTIES) 
LIMITED 

LAING DEVELOPMENT COMIV^NY UNITED 

LAING PROPERTY SERVICES LIMITED 
Comprehensrre property development and 
mimagament 

LAING'S PPOPE^lTIEi; LIMITED 
LAING IN'.LSTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
LAING tSTATES LIMITED 

THE LAING MOUS^NQ COMPANY LIMITED 
Pn\^e hosing 

ilANtfVWeTIHIINO COMPANIES 

THERMALITC YTONG LIMITtD 
Lighte/ei^t iniulatii^g bpildmo blocks for 
load-boanng welts and partitions 

LYTAG LIMIT ED 

Manufficturm . of lightweight dnqmqate for 
struduruf concrete, floor and roof screedmg 
and lightweight budding blocks 

STUART B. DICKENS LIMITED 
Chemical products for the budding industry 

SOMMER DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 
Floor coverings 

ESK MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
Cel.SfI bricks, budding blocks, aggregates 

JOHN LAING CONCRETE LIMITED 
Precast andprospessed concrete manufuf hirers 

BEECMDALE ENGINEERING LIMITED 
Constfuctional and mechanical engineers 


SERVICE COMPANIES 

JOHN LAING RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 

Pesearch and development mto construction 

techniques and materials, plant and equipment 

design 

ELSTREE ENGINEERING SERVICES LIMITED 
Plant hire 

GROUND ENGINEERING LIMITED 
Site investigation, foundation engineering, 
geotechnical processes 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

JOHN LAING AND SON (CANADA) LIMITED 

JOHN LAING CONSTRUCT 10r4 - 

(OVERSEAS) LIMITED 

Budding and avd engineering contractors 

FORWARD INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
Mechanii a! instaHation 

LAING CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
Plant and equipment 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

United Kingdom: 

GROSVENOn-LAING HO'l DINGS LIMITED 

GROSVbNOR-lAING DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Comprehensive property development $fHi 
management 

Conada: 

GROSVENOR. LAING (B.C ) LIMITED 
Property development 

Spam* 

LAING IBLRICA S.A. 

Budding and civd engineering contractors 
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Where 


the wortd 
is 

NISSHO? 
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F.R. Germany 







^fongko ng 


Just about everywhere in the world of international trade! 


As one of Japan’s top-ranking importers and export* 
ers, Nissho maintains a network. Of branch offices in 
over sixty of the world’s principal trade centers. In 
every office you’ll find an experienced Nissho trade 
expert whose job It is to make your, business his busi¬ 
ness. He is backed by an efficient, flexible o'rganixa* 
tion active in a wide range of commercial and manu¬ 
facturing enterprises. 


Are you planning to initiate or expand yoOr overseas 
business operations? Whatever your business—bO it 
ships, metals, machinery, textiles, foods or genoriri 
commodities -Nissho’s world wide capability can help 
you deal more effectively In the international itiarket- 
place. Your local Nissho representative has all the de¬ 
tails. Why not have a talk with him'sometime soon. H 
could well be the most profitable chat yopUl ever have. 


General Importers & Exporters 



Undon Office: 40 Baslnghatl 5t.. London E.C.2. Tel; NATional 49*l|/a Hiiji OilNfcH^iiW||i hu. Osaka. Japan Cable Address: NISSHOCONY OSAKA Tokyo 
Offleei.Otemeohli CWyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan -Cable. Address; -NISSHOCONY TOKYO Overeoas Branch Offieet: Chicago. Houston. New York. San 
Frehfefvo. *- 0 $ Angeles. Portland. Seattle. Toronto, Vancouver, SiO Paula, ^uahaa MrgfsLHamburg, Paris. Milan, Calcutta, Bombay, Singapore, Hongkong, 
and 34 other cities throughout the world. 
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HOW BRITISH INDUSTRY BOOSTS PRODUCTTVIIY 

with automation by IDEP 


Steelworks uses 
LDEP automation 

liot Mfidi aectioiu to diff- 
ercBt lengdv «emerge from 
a toUiiig mill sounds easy, but it 
isn’t. Not if you want to do it both 
qniddy and acouiately; i.e., keep 
praductkm rates up and costs down. 
LDCF industrial-automation spe- 
daiista solved this problem with a 
high-speed system that guides the. 
saw, and precisely positions its 
movable stop, under die contrd of 
either a semi-skiUed operator or 
a digital conqniter. Bfeart of the 
syitam: an u»p oontacdess nuig- 
n|& dii^tbcr dwt provides s^t- 
seooiid data' aboili where the mw' 
mnia^ is. Bocijr ^ systm: 
s tand a r d u» lo^ modules, huih-< 
to take it day after day in ^the 
tougdMSt industrial environments. 



These same modules go into every 
u>EP automation system, so there’s 
no guesswork about their reliability 
tmder operating conditions. It has 
been proved. 

Colliery uses 
LDEP automation 

Automation has come slowly to coal¬ 
mining, chiefly because geological 
conditions vary so much. But con¬ 
sider a common problem-^bringing 
iq> the mined coal. At a modem 


mediinised faca, output ranges from 
zero (face being advanced) to mad- 
mum (cutter traversing). Normal^ a 
mechanised storage bunker is used to 
iron out the peaks and troughs, but k 
has to be opnated manually to matdi 
the prevailing production pattern, 
and thus requires constant attention. 



Sohttiem: an li»p qistem that oper¬ 
ates the bunker emnpletely auto¬ 
matically widUMit Bttentkm. Again, 
k soun^ easy. But to bufld k into 
practictl hardware uiEP industrial- 
automation spedaliats had to become 
coal-handling specialists, bad to 
kara aD about the medianics of 
coal-pile behaviour, had to meet thb 
stringent safety requirements that 
make mine electronics a world of 
its own. They had to, and they did. 

Aerospace uses 
LDEP automation 

Wind-tunnel testing is a vital part 
of developing new aircraft, rodeets, 
and even high-speed surface vehicles. 
The wind-tunnel must be completely 
instrumented to extract as much data 
as possible from each test, and the 
data must be easily digestible by 
computers. This ‘pre-digestion’ is 
where ldep industrial-automation 
specialists came in; the problem was 
tougher than usual, too, because it 
involved a high-speed tunnel that 


btow^ poly in brief spurts* ldep 
designed and built a data-*^handling 
system diat (i) monitors 12 chart 
recorders, (2) converts their pen 
positions’ {analogue) to electrical 
pubes {digital)^ (3) stores the infor¬ 
mation until it’s needed, (4) delivers 
it in forms appropriate for driving 
an electric typewriter and punching 
a computer tape. Secret of ldep’s 
successful solution: they looked at 
the whole problem, not just the 
dectronics part. They always do. 



Get to know LDEF, the industrial- 
automation specialists who arc help¬ 
ing to boost productivity all over 
Britain—overseas too. For more ldep 
case histories, naming names and 
spelling out technical details, please 
write today on your company letter¬ 
head to Automation Systems Divi¬ 
sion, Lancashire Dynamo Electronic 
Products Ltd., Rugeley, Staffs. Td: 
Rugeley 3271 & 2151. Telex: 36135, 



IA4II 




EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS; 

COPRER TUBES; WIRE; 
ROUED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP; 

CASUS: 

HOT STAMPINOS, PRESSINGS 
AND FORGINGS; 
PRESSURE. GRAVITY 
AND SANO CASTINGS; 
GAS, ELECTRICAL AND 
SANITARY FITTINGS; 

1 ENGINEERS' AND 

PLUMBERS' BRASSFDUNDRY; 

TURNED PARTS; 
NON'FERROUS FIXINGS 
FOR THE BUILDING AND 
MASONRY INDUSTRY; 
SPECIAL PURPOSE I 
MACHINE TOOLS ! 
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A vflal aM to ovoraaaa ^ualpaati tho 
■oard of Tirado ddumal (l/i orooMy, 
dtJ4 a yoar Ineiudlng poataoa). For 
• Iroo oOMr, oall fapM MalTloonoo. 



For a fast-selling trip abroad, 

you need quick, accurate tariff information. 

To get it: 

Call EXPORT IlfTEIUGENCE 

at the Board of Trade 


CaNnsals 

II.Q. London: CnyttSS 
Tolox 2 S 977 

ofCemmdrca) 

^271 *Tatax 74578 

•Tttoxaa702 
•MiM284821<Tsl«( 44214 
MHffe5426*Ttlex*49267 
vCny28SS*T«ltx77583 
30867/8 

• 20488«TelfX 55472 

Mgfg^-T.I«c 2 S« 9 l 

Bumlnirsazi • T«tw eeiM 
2gggj2«W.T^M». 


IF YOU USE EXPORT INTEUJOENCE It’s easy tO kCCp OB top of 
toriffs. Surprise changes, rates you’ve forgotten, agreements 
you may not have heard of—our Tariff experts know what's 
happening all over the world. When you want information, you 
get It fast. And when you go abroad, you can do business on 
Sie basis of facts, not guesses. 

Uhely markets. We can study your 
product, and tell you the most likely 
markets. We have the facts to beqi 
you make an objective assessment. 
Overseas vIsMs. Through our 
Diplomatic Commercial Officm 
abroad, we can arrange introduc¬ 
tions for you, and provide facts 
about markets in any country, 
ageuts, buyers. Good agents can 
help make your product as success¬ 
ful abroad as it is at home. We can 
arrange introductions for you. 
Ferelgu firms. If you want to 
know as much as possible about 
the standing of any. firms you may 
be dealing with, we can give you a 
full status report. 

. Overseas cMiraela. Evety day, 
we issue details of overseas con- 


Pruu, conflduntlal 

Telephone any of the numbers 
shown here and you will be put 
through to a man who can get the 
information you need. He is in 
touch with commercial teams 
abroad: there are over 200 in 
British Embassies, Consulates 
and Trade Commissions. The 
service is free and confidentiaL 

OtiMr ways 
Export Intolllsonco 


Fersraal guMaace. We give you 
perswifl/help: particular to you and 
your problem, whether your firm is 
small, medium or large. 


tracts out for tender in the Export 
Service Bulletin (10 gns. a year). 
Overseas Trade Fairs. Through thi^ 
Board of Trade's ‘Joint Venture* 
Sdieme you can take part in collect¬ 
ive displays with other firms: you 
get free space, a free stand, and help 
with group advertising. 

Feniga ateds. We can tell you 
if your product need be modified 
for any market, tell you about 
trading regulations, and provide 
information on local comp^ition. 
U esB SIng abroad. We can help in the 
search for foreign firms who might 
make your product under licence: 
this way you can make extra profits. 
Overseas advertising. We can advise 
you on choosing an advertising 
agency andcoimnissioningresearch. 
Free palMty. If your iNK>duM inakes 
news, we can arrange free overseas 
publicity for it (throu^ the Central 
Oflke of Informatkni). 

ChB Bxport BfisUlfli 
fiw first etfp hi 
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The Right Way Past 

G eneral de gaulle has got the problem right. It is the solution he offers 
that is wrong, because it is liable to create more dangers than the problem 
itself. When he arrives in Moscow on Monday he will carry with him the hope 
of virtually everybody in Europe and America that the process of breaking down 
the barriers across the middle of Europe can be speeded up. No one will quarrel 
with him about that. It is the sort of Europe wUch he is willing to see emerge 
as the barriers come down that many people stubbornly believe is wrong. 

Like all born leaders, General de Gaulle has a genius for dramatising issues. 
Having just withdrawn France from Nato, he now goes east as the living 
emblem of two ideas. The first is by now so familiar that even British prime 
ministers can make little electoral capital out of it. It is simply that peace 
between east and west is a good thing. But for the Russians General de Gaulle 
nJds a second attraction that other western leaders do not want to compete 
with. He is the rebel against Nato. Without having cut off all France's connec¬ 
tions with west Germany, which is the ultimate target of Russian policy, he 
moved out of Nato far enough to suggest that Nato may have to close down. 
It is an attractive mixture for Mr Kosygin and Mr Brezhnev. But the Russian 
leaders are shrewd enough men (see page 1289 ) to look very closely indeed at 
what France can offer them. The first part of the message General de Gaulle 
carries with him—the need to turn cold war into warm jaw-jaw—^pretty well 
everyone now agrees with, given a qualification here and there. It is not a 
French idea. The original initiators of the east-west detente were President 
Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev, whose nuclear test ban treaty of 1963 was roundly 
criticised by President de Gaulle. In those days France was building up its 
force de frappe and wooing Adenauer’s Germany. So in those days it suited 
General de Gaulle to present the detente as yet another sign of the “ dual hege¬ 
mony ” plotted by America and Russia. 

Times have now changed, and President de Gaulle As not the only European 
to consider his best card for the future is to promote an agreement that will 
help to bring the two halves of Europe closer together. Since Dr Adenauer 
left the chancellorship in October 1963 , west German attitudes too have been 
silently but profoundly changing. The Germans have been gradually coming 
round to the view that a detente, far from being the biggest obstacle to Germany’s 
reunification, may well be the best hope of achieving it, and that in any case 
they cannot sit in front of the waves like Canute and tell them to stop. The Social 
Democrats are almost certainly swimming with the tide of German opinion in 
resigning themselves to the continued existence of east Germany and to agree¬ 
ments with Herr Ulbricht’s successors, if not with the old stalinist himself, in 
order to improve the pros{^ts of reunification in the remoter future. 

So there is no real disagreement on the need to move closer to communist 
Europe—a process begun by America, increasingly desired by most Germans 
and sought by everyone else in western Europe. President de Gaulle is one of 
the mob in this. It is his second principle, that detente implies the dissolution 
of western ties, which sets him apart. 

France’s immediate aim seems to be to make itself indispensable as the honest 
broker between Russia and a west Germany hungering for reunification. To 
keep this comfortable position, France clearly has more interest in stimulating 
the German appetite for unity than in satisfying it. But one depends, in the end. 
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ontbeAditt. General de GauDe has to petsuade die Gennns 
that be can deliver the goods. So the way In ndiidi he pro- 
poMB to reunify Germany is vitally important Hia official 
objective, set out in February 1965 , is a strictly European 
settlement sponsored fay Russia and France but excluding 
America. The aim of this pact would be to end ^e second 
world war by creating a European concert of powers to super¬ 
vise and contain a reunified ^t non-nuclear Germany. The 
various European powers, diough they might be inter¬ 
connect^ b| economic' ties, trould lemaitf piriitically 
ind^ieddsnt'' 

This Is not enouj^"'' Germany’s mood in the 1970 # mSy 
be fv mme pacific than most people, still fightii^ the last war, 
assume it will be. But the idea of giving permanent seoosid- 
dass status to the stroitgeat power on the continent west of 
Ruana is fust not on. Sooner or later Germans will protest 
and nudge thdr power fdt tf tb^ ate left in such a humiliating 
■siluatioB. And the problem it not tmly one of integrating 
Germany into a system diat will ensure its stability. Germany 
is only one of 25 European countries. The problem it to offer 
Europe as a whole an effective system of preserving peace into 
the 1980 a. The puUist vision restoies dw old wmU of com¬ 
peting powers each, u Mr Dean Rusk said on Tuesday, 
“ckwang for advantage” and all ef them, bar Germany 
perhaps, dwarfs in die age of superpowers. 

The usual pipedream ot a post-t^d-war Europe is of a 
Scandinavian paradise of high living in isolation ftmn the 
unpleasantnesses of this world. In fact, a recipe bated on 
national independence it just as likely to kad to a balkanisa- 
tion of die continent, wi& all the peace-wrecking squabbling 
that imidiet. Take note that France’s most eager imitator is 
Rumania. An atomised Europe woidd perpetuate the paradox 
of Europe’s recent history. The pandts is that it it the 
greatest storehouse of productive sl^ and lesouroea outside 
America and ye^ because of its political fragmentation, makes 
all too litde contribution to tadding major issues like worid 
poverty. An atomised Europe woidd also virtually exdude 
Itself ftmn the new technological civilisation whkh hat 
already put America and Russia in a class by themsdves. 
This scheme, oddly inconsonant widi General de'GauUe’a 
hopes of a greater Europe, is a proscription for an under- 
devdcqied and dangeroudy qtiarrelsome continent 

M b MiCHASt STEWART put bis finger on tfais danger 
tvhen he told the House of GEnmons on Tuesday 
that 

if the two alliances we have in Europe now wero to be substi¬ 
tuted by a Europe containing a score or moro countries eadi 
deciding to make its own uidividual trtangementt about its 
defence, I do not believe dwt would be s safer Europe or a safer 
world. 

The Pdes have also taken the pomt In Stockholm early tfais 
inontfa, didr foreign minister, Mr Rapadd, apoke (unlike the 
Russiant) of the need for the United States to take a hand 
in creating a security pact for Europe. The truth it that, 
because the tension ^ now gone out of the cdd war, Nato 
and the Warsaw pact are not threats to the peace; they are 
potential ftamewodcs for collective agreements timt can secure 
thefutuK. This is the tight way to set about the reunfikarion 
^Europe. General de’GauUe’s way is too dangeroua. 

. vd^evertheless, ProsutaBt de Gaulle is not tte oitiy leader 
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who Bies m go hb own tireei wiyr llw Rtadii^ 
cilk of a Europeau pact that woi^ exclude America, jdaioly 
find it fun to ^ b troiMed Nato wateta. That might have 
been expected. But stmilar tilings happen neater home. At 
the Nato cmiferenoe b Brussels on Jtiiro 7 th and 8 tii all the 
major countries, not just Fiunc^, made it dear that tiiey 
wanted to make their own eaatem approaches. To 

some extent diia reflects die bet that most of die runnbg 
b east-west relations u bebg made by the two Germanies, 
edgbf towards more not^ relations, and by the smaller 
east European countries vrho want doser economic ties with 
tfae West The Uatkms are fedmg their way. There is some- 
thbg to be said for flexibility b a period when attitudes are 
chaining and new <q>portuiiitiet are i^nbg up. 

But flexibility makes sense only up to a pomt. Beyond 
that pomt it wifi generate suspidon and a devil-take-the- 
hindfl^ cmnpetitivetiess. It will, b fact, lead to the kind 
of frro-for-all Europe that General de Gaulle is promoting. 
To conttd events, and give the West teeth for peace as well 
as war, the western slflaiice must now make die seardi for co¬ 
ordinated measures of east-west agreement its mam objective. 

One way b whidi it can do this is to turn divisive issues 
Ibe die cost of keeping American and ^itish troops in Ger¬ 
many bto a positive btmd, fay organismg an effective system 
m Nato for dealing jomtly with the problem of paying for them. 
The proposes for a defence payments union now bemg ham¬ 
mered out m Washmgton might be the answer to tfais 
problem. Another way is to give Nato a more political and 
lest narrowly defensive air. Now that France is no longer 
there to veto every suggestion, the McNamara cmiunittees 
that are examining Nato’s defence plaiming and strategy look 
as if they have a chance of getting somewhere. It would be 
a good idea to create a similar group for co-ordmatmg policy 
towards eastern Europe. Yet another group could be set up, 
either b Nato or b the Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development, to handle trade policy, b practice, 
the ddtente with eastern Europe that almost everybody wants 
may come more quickly through trade and economics than 
through the much more difficult route of political agreement. 

The pomt is tiiat die kmd cf agreements that emerge will 
depend to some extent <m the way m which they are 
approached. The Europeans have evro more responsibility 
for this m practice than ^e Americans. The balance of power 
b Europe depends on the United States, which is the only 
country big enough to balance Russia. But ultimately the 
peace of the continent Can be secured only by an organisation 
mto which Germany is firmly fitted, and of which the Euro¬ 
pean Community ia a beginnkf . Thus a ^wat deal depends 
OD the west Europeans themselves. The future of the 
continent is largely m their hands. It so bqipeDS that all 
of the European aWes m Nato except Iceland and Portugal 
are now prospective members the Europem Economic 
Community. They should take advantage of tins to define a 
commoa line not only m dealing vritb the . Americans but also 
b dealing wiA the east Europeans. It it a choice between 
two vnys of movmg towards better relations with the half of 
Europe that has too long been separate from us., (^eral 
tie GbiiUc’s way means 2 j s^arate entiti^ til pwhing for 
timir own. mteiests. The other wBy is has^ on a willingness 
m hold national appetites b check for a wider purpose. Which 
UMdoM moK sense fmr the 1980 a ? 
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ity The Pktiiiv Mlniitier hns overcoiiichli nbels* hut 

VJ^ilson Eflst of Suez «•»?»*»*»* 


H arold wiLsm, by a knodcKHtt. Thete is no argumg with 
^ figutes: die rebel motjan before the i«ivate meedag 
ci the Farliaxnentaiy Labour Party on Wednesday was thrown 
out by 225 ^aites to 54. Fot a motion supposedly backed not 
{ust by the kit, but by important ekments of the centre and 
right, diat 54 was almost derisory. The Ht by itself on a 
purely left<-wing issue could have polled more, ^ssrs May- 
hew, W3ratt and .AJlaun, the leaders of the rebellious cabal, 
cannot even blame the uousuRUy heavy muster of ministers 
and peers raltying bdiind the Prime Minister: on this show¬ 
ing, they woi^ have been beaten comfortably even in a vote 
coi^ned m bacldienchera. 

But it is important to recognise just what Wednesday’s 
vote was all about. On paper. Labour MPs were discussing 
a motion ctdling for decisive cuts in defence spending east <rf 
Suez by 1969-70, and Mr Wilson dealt pretty faithfully with 
this particular issue. He claimed that cuts would come as the 
Government swapped big bases for smaller staging posts, but 
he argued that if Britain were to help in the peace-keeping 
role ot the UN, then this country had either to be on the spot, 
or at least able to get there. He insisted that Britain had a duty 
to assert some influence in Asia and Africa, and he made effec¬ 
tive play with all the bases and staging posts needed to back 
up the oil blockade of Beira and Mr Ian Smith. 

All this made sufficient sense to shift some of the would-be 
rebels at least into abstaining: the invocation of the UN is 
always a winner with the Labour party. But Mr Wilson made 
sure that this was a vote as much about party loyalty as about 
the details defence: “ The Government must govern, and 
there must be no substitute for it.” The Labour party has not 
heard such Uunt words from its leader since 1961. Mr Hugh 
Todd Naylor Wilstm will be the first to appreciate that. 

The rebels were in fact beaten b^ore they started on 
Wednesday. Had they been able to force a vote three weeks 
ago they might well have got very dose: certainly tiiey would 
have got closer. But Mr Shinwell, as chairman of the Pariia- 
mentary Labour Partyi, ruled then that they had not given 
sufficient notice of their motion, and the intervening time was 
put to effective use by the Government whips. It was possible 
to forecast a Government win a wedc ago. (It is also possible 
to forecast that sooner or later the badcbenchers are going to 
get fed up with Mr Shinwell’s mterpretation of his fob.) 

But Mr Wilson made sure that his victory was overwhelm¬ 
ing. A rebd needs to get up very early in the morning to catch 
him on the ht^. But on Tuesday, at question time, the Prime 
Minister had been far firom convindng. More than once he 
referred obliquely to Wednesday's meeting, revealing how 
preoccupied he was by it. He was embarrassingly concerned 
to cut liir Mayhew down. But by most accounts his speedi 
on Wednesday was a tour de force. Even reading the nanscript 
(which the party Obligingly let him publish) it is dear dut be 
pulled out almost every stop in his considerable political 
armoury. A prime mini^r can alwa3ts cow his critics (though 
future prime ministers, and even Mr Wilson hkaself, may 
regret the vety fsct that a poUcy issue vras thus put to a direct 
votO hiside the pmliamentary pkrty). Sd Mr Wilson won, 
re-asserting his petsond autii^ty itoide his party. No doubt 


this will be reflected in other aspects of his premiership. The 
degree to which his position was ti>reatcned had been greatly 
exaggerated* but now, aftet taking things too easily since the 
election, ^ has got his second wind. 

Even so Mr Wilson will be the last person to draw too 
wide cmduskNDS fmn his success. A backbench revolt, par¬ 
ticularly one so genteelly, led, tested him at his strangest point. 
He knows, even better than Mr Harold Macmillan, who is 
his model, how to handle a party. Thb week he has proved 
it again—it remaiiu to be seen how he capitalises cm his 
victory. 


F or the outcome of the squabble, is not really a satisfactory 
one. There is still an argument to be won outside tiie 
Labour party as well as in it. If the Powellite Tories and the 
Liberals had trooped along to the meetup too their vmces 
would have been raised even more resolutdy against Britain 
remaining east of Suez. This if the second most serious issue 
in this country today. The financial argument is one matter. 
It has been The Economist's contention that if Britain cannot 
afford the defence bill east of Suez, without Aden and without 
the confrontation in Malaysia, then there is something more 
seriously wrong with the British economy than the present 
measures to put that economy right would suggest. But finance 
is not, and should not be, the be-all and the end-all. Both 
Labour and Tory governments have for the past four years 
been content to justify a positive British policy east of Suez 
by talking about the defence of Malaysia. Now that Malaysia 
has been successfully defended, what remains of the British 
commitment has seemed too negative, politically and psycho¬ 
logically, too much the familiar process of the inevitable ulti¬ 
mate withdrawal of an increasingly ineffectual power, to have 
much point. What needs to be spelled out even more than Mr 
Wilson did in his speedi is just how practicable a continuing 
British commitment east of Suez really is. 

Strategically Briuin can do precious little east of Suez by 
itself. It is not the Labour party or the Conservative party that 
can decide, in the last resort, whether there is a useful job for 
Britain tp do in the Indian Ocean; that depends now on the 
United States. American policy towards the cantinnnieBt of 
China, and Vietnam in particular, is not going to be decided 
by what Britain will or will not do in the Indian Oce^n. But 
British policy in the Indian Ocean, and a lot of other places 
too, stands or falls by whattbe Unit^.States in tbe end decides 
to do (HI the periphery of China: if the Americans decide that 
soutii-eaat Asia is unsaveaUq, and that India must take its luck, 
then Kitain has no conceivable function in tbe atea. 

But Britain’s east-of-Suez policy depmds, and will depend 
increasingly, on tiie Asians too. ^y some time in tbe medium 
hiture—say 1980—the Asian balance of power will have to 
be hdd primarily by tome conrirination eff Japan, India and 
Indonesia (700 mUUon people) against China (ditto). Japan 
ahetriy has the indutdial c a pacity but not yet the p(ditioal in¬ 
clination to dd tfab—-tiKNi^ there are rigns that tids is hegm- 
ning to change now. India has the pNitkri mdination 
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but dot dtc at the moment has 

neither. But in the end the pi-«KSU»yTgatjnaki» | wtrlt. 
able counter-balance; at which time it will be nonsense ^or 
Briuin to remain, and Britain's provisional job will be over. 
Then, and only then, Mr Enoch Powell will be right. 

Some Powelliies and Mayhewites may be persuaded to 
.aoceKAis^ X^^yhay? l>t 

the Europe-firsiers, who nave jumped from an entirely correct 
desire to get into Europe to the false conclusion that this is 
incompatible with a military policy outside Europe. It is not 
incompatible. Going into Europe requires a number of econ¬ 
omic and political changes; it does not require a British 
military redeployment into Europe. The correct military 
policy for Bribin, in or out of Europe, is to have troops where 
there is a job-for British troops to do. Europe does not need 
reinforcing, and will not unless Russian policy changes. It is 
the other Europeans who will soon be looking silly (or isola¬ 
tionist) because their troops are drawn up with their backs to 
the sound of the guns. Other rebels that can be persuaded, 
and seem to have been persuaded by Mr Wilson, are the 
Labour party^s solid, not very imaginative but at bottom highly 
responsible middle-of-the-roaders. They are men who call 
themselves liberals. The test of a liberal in international affairs 
is that he feels a sense of responsibility for what happens to 
people even if they happen to a long way away from Britain. 
He does not want to see Malaysians pushed about by a man 
like Mr Sukarno, or east Africans terrorised by drunken muti¬ 
neers, or a Mr Ian Smith left unchallenged. All three of these 
things have had to be coped with in the past three years. Why 
on earth should anyone who has not been indoctrinated to 
think otherwise believe that the next 15 years will not produce 
several equally deserving cases? 

It must be emphasised that the military dispositions that Mr 
Wilson and Mr Healey want to make east of Suez do not 
involve large numbers of men—certainly not the 81,000 now 
there. They involve probably four or five battalions with air 
cover and logistic support and the transport to reinforce them 
from Britain if necessary. They do not require large bases in 
the middle of a potentially hostile population—except for 
Singapore where Britain stays only as long as the Singaporeans' 
interes t in revenue outweighs their nationalism. The cast-of- 
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Suez deployment is ultimately based on the idea of secure 
positions in Australia, which wants British forces, and islaiuls 
whrre^Yiaually nobody lives anyway. Above all it needs to be 
emphasised that thclrbops east of Sqgzjre not meant to fight 
the Chinese army. They are for counter-insurgency 
preferably at the bud-nipping stage, which Britain happens 
tojbc j)rcity good aL 

These are arguments based on the reality of military power; 
other arguments are put forward (by Mr Wilson himself) which 
say that Britain should carry on until the peace-keeping role 
east of Suez is taken over by an organisation like the United 
Nations. It is high time everyone realised the fallacy in this. 
The simple fact is that the British military presence east of 
Suez that is being discussed is of a nature and scale quite 
unrelated to the only kind of peace-keeping operations that 
the UN will be used for in the early future. The UN may well 
get involved, somewhere in the Indian Ocean area, in an opera¬ 
tion roughly like those that it is running now: in Cyprus and 
on the Israel-Egypt border, forces of between 4,000 and 7,000 
men each; in India-Pakistan, observer groups of a strength 
that might be anything from 50 to a few hundred. 

Normally, UN forces have to be carefully mixed-manned by 
those smaller states that are eligible in a given situation. The 
British participation in Cyprus was an exception, for special 
reasons, to the general rule that excludes troops of the '' big 
five ” powers. Even if a similar exception occurs again, it 
means only one battalion from Britain in a mixed force. As in 
Cyprus, so in the east British supply dumps, communications 
and other support might well fit in with a UN mixed-manned 
operation. But this is very different from the concept of large- 
scale British combat forces being used either by the UN, or 
as an interim substitute for UN action. Introducing “ UN 
peace-keeping ” into the argument merely creates confusion 
—deliberately or not. But another kind of “ peace-keeping ” 
action, the kind involved in the British response early in 1964 
to the east African governments’ appeals for help, is relevant. 
That was not UN, or UN-type, action. But it was precisely 
the kind of action that Britain may one day be'called on to 
do again—and which is within British capabilities of doing. 
No one else can do it as well. No one else is likely to do it as 
well. It is no shame 10 a British government to say this aloud. 


Incomes Policy No# 


A positive policy for income growth can now 
~c9mc only by storing everyone’s incomes from 
growi^ at aU^-^ a whUe 


A MOMENT of particular danger has arrived for public 
policy in Britain. The Government’s failure to get an 
hicomcs policy by its own methods has made it seem that 
such a policy is unattainable by any means. The people who 
have never wanted an incomes policy to work, or who think 
an incomes policy never could work anyway, are beginning 
to look right. So it has to be said right away what the 
alternative to an incomes policy is. It is deflation. This 
means putting a lot of people out of work. It means running 
the economy at less than full steam for at least a couide of 
years. The first result of putting people out of work is likely 
to be.an increase in the already almost hysterical resistance 
of any kind that is Britain’s chief psychological 
in the modem world. The first result of running 


the economy below capacity is likely to be a full stop OQ 
the growth of the reaHy new industries that are Britain’s chief 
hope for the future. 

The alternative to these twin disasters is to find a way of 
containing the rise in money incomes wifhin the limits set 
by the rise in national production. This is what an incomes 
policy means. The right action now to achieve this positive 
policy for incomes is negative: to stop any rises in incomes 
at all for a limited period. To exidain this it is worth 
reviewing a few simple facts. 

The .seamen’s strike seemed this week to be wallowing 
along in a welter of new inquiries, foiled mediations and 
union squabbles. But it has taught one lesson. Militancy pays. 
The employers and the seamen’s negotiators had reached an 
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(almdy over-geneious) a g reement. The union’a nnHranr 
executive council then told thm negotiating team that ^e 
agreendent must not be honoured. The negotiatorTwltlidrew 
it. The executive called a strike. The strike is going to end 
with a setdement considerably more generous than die one 
which had at first been agreed on. So it is now open to 
any odier group ci workers to follow the seamen’s yvample ; 
to disown their'official negotiators, and to stick out for as 
much as they have the face to demand. Their hopes of getting 
at least a part of that demand will be reinforced ^ the 
precedent that the Government has itself created—setting up 
an arbitration board whose terms of reference, and whose mem- 
berdiip, predi^sed it to sedt peace with inflation; When 
the Pearson inquiry produced its recommendation for 
precisely that, the Government actually welcomed it. 

Just one l^b of the policy for incomes invented by Mr 
Brown has seemed to be really worthwhile. The reports of 
die Prices and Incomes Board, under Mr Aubrey Jones, have 
rung like the true metal. Hie board points to the right facts, 
and it asks the tight questions. The facts it points to often 
make the subjects of its inquiries look silly. For example, 
its report on Scottish teachers’ pay pointed out where the 
Government bad been silly. It would have been immensely 
helpful if the Government had felt itself able to say that it 
had got the message. But it did not. The Secretary for 
Scotland, Mr Ross, simply stood pat on a decision that the 
board had said was illogical. There should be no surprise, 
then, that at least two groups of private employers have also 
baulked at the Jones board’s medicine. The baking firms 
have failed to secure a recommended reduction in overtime 
working; and the road haulage firms have on the face of it 
reverted to their (dd practice of concerting price increases. 
It looks very much as though the inventors of the incomes 
policy greatly undoestknated the sheer blockheadedness of 
those who would have to work it. But they underestimated 
other things too. 

The incomes ptdicy that Britain has been half-heartedly 
pretending to follow was invented under the evangelical per¬ 
suasion of Mr George Brown. Mr Brown is a blufBy 
persuasive and highly patriotic man. The essence of his 
kind of incomes po^ is that people should vduntarily 
restrain themselves trom asking for more than the coimtry 
can afford. But nobody is going to restrain himself volun¬ 
tarily unless the next man does the same. If restraint is to 
be volumary it must appear to be fair. It would be hard 
indeed to persuade even the best-intentioned trade union 
leader that a system of limitation on pay rises is really fair 
when it allows whacking pay rises for—as a start—judges, 
doctors, civil servants, MPs and ministers of the crown. This 
is not to say that all trade union leaders are well-intentioned. 
But this primary impression of unfairness makes it impossible 
for even the best-intentkmed ones to win their argument with 
their critics within the unkms. 


S o three things have been lacking for the achievement of a 
voluntary system of pay restraint. The Government has 
done too little to see that it is adiieved. Certain employers’ 
orgamsations have done nothing to see that it is achieved. 
And few trade unions have done .anything to see that it .is 
achieved. Yet pay restraint is absolutely essential in 196^ 
Somebody must see that it happens, and that somebody is 
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the Government. This was tmc' before the latest round of 
oetttnd 'bSnk credits (see page 1326) were given to Briuin 
amid mtich muttering in Basle about stopping wage inflation. 
There was at least a moral obligation on the Government to 
see to this after last September’s credits. Now it is redoubled. 
Maybe moral obligations can be forgottra, but econonuc 
necessity cannot be. This summer’s early, iirarning bill is riot 
enough. 

So there must be a pay freeze, as The Economist has been 
arguing for some weeks. It must be quick into operation, and 
since Mr Callaghan has complained about talking to the deaf, 
it must be painftdly easy to understand. But it must also 
be seen to be a fair sort of freeze: which means that it most 
be seen to apply to all sorts of pay. It will have to cover 
dividends and salaries as well as Wages, the private as well 
as the public sector. It will have to be imposed by statute, 
for a strictly finite period, during which no exceptions must 
be allowed either for special cases or to compensate fw price 
rises. 

In certain ways such a' pay freeze will be unworkable. 
Professional people who bargain for the price of each job 
(say barristers or actors) may be able .to wriggle round it. 
Some people will be promote^ and will get pay rises ; others 
will increase their earnings by changing jot». But these are 
the exceptions. The vast bulk of money incomes will stay 
the same. It might not be too difiScult to keep a check on 
whether they do by obliging firms to declare both their toul 
number of employees and their total wage bill. The selective 
employment tax may even help here. Again, a good many 
companies, at this time when prt^ts are not looking too rosy, 
may appreciate the excuse not to raise dividends. For odiers, 
and particularly for those wishing to raise new money, a 
dividend limit could be an infernal nuisance: but that 
nuisance and that distortion will be the temporary price of 
the country’s jvedicament. 

A much more justified ailment against a pay foeeze now 
is that it would put the kybosh on the new productivity 
agreements that are the most hopeful sign of progress in 
the use of Britain’s manpower. So the freeze must be finite, 
running for 18 months, or for convenience until January ist, 
1968. Now any worthwhile productivity deal must t^ at 
least that long to work out in the painful detail necessary for 
its application to individual plants. There is no magic wand 
to wave about such agreements. Some so-called prt^uctivity 
deals ate nothing of the kind: they are old-fashioned infla¬ 
tionary pay rises dressed up in public relations language. 
These would be stopped dead in their tracks, at least for 
the period of the moratorium. 

On the other hand a great many firms are perfectly aware 
of the need to work out proper deals under which large 
increases in pay would be made possible by large improve¬ 
ments in the efficiency with which labour is used. But ihey 
profess to have been unable to spend tihe time needed to 
negotiate sudh deals because of the constant pressure (ff wage 
demiinH« designed sinqdy to k^ up with the neighbours. 
(The same sheer lack of time is reported by some brqd^t 
trade unionists.) A halt to the inflotumary jog-trot would 
wonderfully concentrate these people’s minds on the long run 
ahead. 

The budest grumbles of all would come foom public 
servants. The public service trade unbns invariably feel, or 
at least mvariably argu^ that tiiey are stuck at the back of the 
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wsfcs queue, aod tiMt, since their pay rises axe merely to 
“ catch up,” th^ should be allowed to ^ so while the odiers 
stand stilL There is very little in Almost all sorts of 
public servants have improved their relative positions in the 
incomes face over the past ten or so years. The right reason 
for pay increases to public servants is to ensure that the 
puUic service gets and keeps enoi^h of the right people. 
During a general pay freeze one of the chief tasks of these 
people’s union negotiators, and of their government em¬ 
ployers, would be to measure the merits of this sort of claim. 
If some people—say probation officers, technical cdlege 
teachers, army docttxcs—really need a bigger recruiting bait 
then they sbould.be attracted by the announcement that a sub¬ 
stantial and valid increase wdl be paid to them when the 
moratorium ends. But these increases should be, aod should 
be seen to be’, selective and for specific purposes: the govern- 

Nationalisation 1966 

T he British economy is about to undergo another experi' 
ence of nationalisation—some of it involuntarily. The 
steel companies have made their despairing bid to keep the 
state as no more than a major equity shareholder ; they were 
turned down flat this week. This means that the state will not 
only make steel but will enter other important trades, such 
as (through Dorman Long) steel erection The Bill is expected 
next month. But some of the nationalisation will be volun¬ 
tarily entered into. The Transport Holding Company 
confirmed this week that it has too private firms on 
its books who positively want to be taken over. What¬ 
ever happens in the end to the aircraft industry, the 
docks and water supply, and whatever the policies of Sir 
Frank Kearton’s Industrial Re-organisation Corporation, state 
ownership is going to spread, and, in some sectors of industry, 
spread pretty rapidly. The essential thing now is to ensure 
that state management is made as efficient and as economic¬ 
ally responsive as it can be. 

In the past ten days, two nationalised boards have put out 
their anmial reports for 1965. Britidi Railwa3rs reported a 
loss of £132 million. This includes some profits from non- 
railway activities and does not allow for depreciation at cur¬ 
rent price levels. So it actually is too low a figure: the true 
railway loss is around £159 million. The other nationalised 
body-—the Transport Holding Company, which runs British 
Road Services, Pickfords, a lot of bus companies and even 
Thomas Cook’s travel agency—^reported a profit of £t7i 
million. This was about the same as the year before, which 
was up on the year before that 
A distinct contrast. Of course there are reasons for this 
which have nothing to do with the relative efficiencies of BR 
and the hdding company. Mr Stanley Raymond, the chair¬ 
man of dw nilways, reiterates some of them with force and at 
length, as did his predecessor, Lwd Beeching. They range 
from keeping lines open for social reasons, to coping with 
different ministers of transport. But there is nonetheless one 
very good reason whidh has a lot to do with efiSciency. 

It is a matter of structure. The holding company may have 
no shareholders. But in every other respect it is exactly like 
an industrial cranpany. At tiic top it has a part-time chairman. 
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meat’s total wi^ bill should be contained within very tight 
limks. 

This particular exercise in the public service would have two 
direct and desirable effects. It would readjust some all-too- 
tradititHial differentials that have caused too much distortion 
in the post. And it would set an example for the country 
as a whole of the acceptable limits of wage bargaining. To 
ke^ private firms in line widi this examjde, the Government 
must be prepared to take additional powers after the end of 
the moratorium to examine, delay and if need be veto national 
bargains arranged in private industry. The Government 
must demonstrate that it has not only a policy for inemnes, 
but the will to see that such a pcdicy is observed. This is 
the only way to heal the potentially fatal wound that the 
Pearson inquiry into the seamen’s dispute has inflicted on the 
nation’s prospect of a policy for incomes. 


and some part-time members on the board. Below that there 
are divisions, representing each distinct type of business, and 
within each division a lot of different operating units. As soon 
as a bit of business becomes big enough it is hived off and 
given to one manager, who has at his side a firmly drawn and 
con.stantly reviewed profit and loss account. Top manage¬ 
ment can therefore see exactly what is going on. Good per¬ 
formances are reasonaUy measurable and can be rewarded 
accordingly. 

BR is very different. The two sides of the balance sheet 
do not come together in any meaningful way below head¬ 
quarters level. Equally, the divisions within the organisation 
are not so much by type and size business as by function 
and region. This spreads a sense of diffuseness. Issues tend to 
be looked at in joint terms, with a consequent lack of either 
direction or clear personal accountability. Of course, there 
have been many changes in the last four years; but the 
organisation still smacks too much of the civil service depart¬ 
ment or the old-style public board. 

In the same way there are sheep and goats among the other 
nationalised industries. The London Transport Board, British 
Waterways, the GPO and the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration tend, in attitude and structure, towards the putffic 
board pattern (though the GPO and BOAC are getting better). 
Coal, electricity, gas and British European Airways are more 
like public companies. And it is surely no coincidence that 
performance shows a sjffit along the same lines. Even the 
coal board, while a bad performer in |vofit terms, rates high 
on productivity by European standards, whereas British Rail¬ 
ways rates conspicuously low. 

T he point is a simple one. There is a question of whether 
it is useful to nationalise; a question of what to 
nationalise ; a question of how to nationalise—and the third 
issue is quite distina from the first two. Operational 
efficiency is separable from planning aims, both general and 
detailed; a very large ntxnber of people in the Labour 
party accept that it is not watering down the red blood of 
public ownership to adopt management ideas frimi private 
industry. The trouble is that in traditional left-wing poUtics, 


A lot has been learned in the 20 years since Labour’s 
last nationalislin spree about how to run state 
industries, but the lessons are not always applied 
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public owoership has implied a certain view of industrial 
structure, and this attitude is still very strong. So many 
present sinners in the public sector are going unreformed and 
—^given that Britain is going to experience a new bout of public 
ownership—there is a danger that new concerns may be 
unnecessarily mis-shapen from birth. 

Take transport, since this is where activity is greatest and 
the situation most desperate. Mrs Castle, the minister, is 
working out plans to reorganise the docks boards; set up a 
National Freight Authority; straighten out the railways' 
finances; and set up conurbation authorities to work at the 
problem of transport in towns. A formidable list, with high 
penalties if things go wrong. She is committed to producing 
a white paper around the end the month, although a lot 
of the evidence on which a thorough-going transport study 
must be based will not be ready till the autumn. 

She has concentrated most of her thinking so far on rail¬ 
ways. The ministry solution she has accepted is to hive off the 
socially necessary but unprofitable services, and subsidise 
them. This is sensible planning if the services are really 
necessary (i.e. serving large conurbations and the broad acres 
of countryside where hardship caused to those without cars 
would be great). But it is not enough. It still leaves BR 
operating its services without proper accountability. 

The aim should therefore be to take rationalisation a step 
further. One way would be to separate the job of maintain¬ 
ing the track from that of operating the trains. The track 
could then be treated as a service which the rest of BR 
should pay for. (Fortunately the freight authority may pro¬ 
duce this result, as a side-effect.) Every other service— 
operational research and so on—^would also charge the user 
for its work. Once this kind of accountability was estab¬ 
lished, the main operating part of BR could be split into 
passenger and freight, and then divided further into particu¬ 
lar routes and types of freight. Ultimately, the aim should 
be to have, on the bottom rung, a man who might manage, 
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and be responsible for the profiubility of, pardcular units 
of business. Why not have a man responsible for passenger 
traffic on, say, the Bury-Manchester route? If he ccndd jusdfy 
his existence, well and good. 


A SIMILAR problem ati<)e$ over ^conurbation authorities. 

This is a sound planning idea. Co-ordination between 
the various arms of transport in towns is necessary and long 
overdue, and a propac subsidy policy (from national or local 
sources) is needed too. But the dangers in present thinking 
are alrrady obvious: too much local political interference; too 
large a siae for units 4 too little personal accountability and too 
indiscriminate and hi^azatd a subsidy policy. It is to be 
hoped that Mrs Casde will not plump for the ladcadaisical 
way out. 

Fortunately alarm bells have sounded at other pmnts in 
the government machine. Both the Treasury and the Prices 
and Incomes Board have done some hard thinking about the 
right targets to aim at. Mr Benn has even brought in 
McKinsey’s as management consultants to look at the OPO. 
BOAC seems to be being pushed in the right direction. It 
so happens that both die telephone sector of the post office 
and the large aircraft corporations are the sorts of nationalised 
industry that could do with some private capital, and the kind 
obligation that this would bring. Of course it may be hard 
for the government to agree. Much political pressure 
between now and 1970 is going to be to nationalise the sup¬ 
pliers of these and other concerns in which the government 
has a direct interest. The most that can be expected—hut 
it is legitimate to expect it—^is that the nationalised concerns, 
paying attention to their social aims, will sdll be dghdy run. 
This is a matter of structure and accountability. Whether it is 
Mrs Castle or Mr Marsh or Mr Benn or even Sir Frank 
Kearton who first wins golden opinions for their common 
sense, the opportunity is there—^in 1966. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 

Laying the Doubt 


M r MCNAMARA, thc American Secretary 
of Defence, stung by European sus¬ 
picions ffiat America might be contemplat¬ 
ing withdrawals of troops from Germany, 
asserted in no uncertain terms on June 13 th 
that the United States will have as many 
men in Europe at the end of 1966 as at the 
end of 1965. There were then 225,000; 
they were reduced in the first half of this 
year to 210,000; and they are now being 
built up again at the rate of 3,000 men a 
month to roughly the old levels. But, in 
the midst of many flat statements, Mr 
i^Namara made two important reserva¬ 
tions. The first was that we don't andri- 
pate withdrawing a major unit" (a batta¬ 


lion? a 3-battalion regiment?). The second 
was that keeping up force levels “ was our 
plan earlier, it is our plan today, and I have 
every reason to anticipate it will be our plan 
six months from today." 

There have been reports of impending 
American withdrawals dt 30,000 men in all 
since the German defence minister, Herr 
von Hassel, visited Washington on Mlay 
13th. The explanation of a highly obscure 
episc^e seems to be that Mr McNamara, 
moved by the American balance-of^y- 
ments problem, has persuaded President 
Johnson to allow him to put unprecedented 
pressure on the Germans to pay the full coat 
stationing American troops in Germany. 


He was, and is, ready to threaten to with¬ 
draw them to ram*his message home. The 
State Department has never approved of 
this line. And President Johnson, who is 
highly sensitive to the importance of the 
German issue, is in the end not likely to 
push the Germans too far. 

The whole episode suggests two con¬ 
clusions. One is that it is now becoming 
urgent to find some system for preventing 
the undignified, bitter and recurring argu¬ 
ment over who is to pay for American and 
British troops in Germany. Some collective 
defence payments scheme must be ckvised 
to defuse this problem. The other is that 
if the Vietnam war goes on escalating, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson will miost certainly be fi^d 
with the unpleasant choice of withdrawing 
troops from Germany or increasing the 
AmmcRn draft. His decision could ntwe a 
profound effect on tile future of Europe. 
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DIM«MAaiBaNT 

IkHtdHne Approaching,^ 

S OME reports about Tuesday’s resump¬ 
tion the seventeen-nation Geneva 
disarmament ulks cast needless gloom over 
a scene that is quite sombre enough with¬ 
out artificial aids. Certainly Russia’s Mr 
Akxd Roshcfaln marked the end of die fi^e- 
week recess with a sterile poknucal speech. 
But he did not make the demand men¬ 
tioned in some sccgup ys .qt his speech: a 
demand for Amen^ withdrawal from 
Vietnam as a price for Soviet agreement on 
aims limitation* In spite of the gteater 
American invdvement in Vietnam, the 
Russians have proved much more willing 
to, talk disarmament at Geneva this year 
than they were last year ; and this interest¬ 
ing facet of current Soviet diplomacy still 
seems intact. 

But the lesumpdoo of these talks does 
not imply any easing of the current dead¬ 
lock over a treaty to curb nuclear proUfera- 
tkm. Mr Roshenin’s speech confirmed that 
die Russians remain obsessed by the idea 
that theie Is a Nato conspiracy to give west 
Germany access to nudeai arms, ckspite all 
the evldenoe to the contrary provided this 
ym both at Geneva and in the discussions 
within Nato. Maybe the next meeting, due 
in July, of die Nato group on nuclear plan- 
a group of five defence ministers, in- 
duding Mr McNamara and Mr Healey—^ 
will yjdd somedung to moderate Moscow’s 
fear* But it may soon be too late to im¬ 
pose by treaty a halt in the nuclear race 
that would stop a numbd- of countries 
fallowing Qiina along the primrose path 
that leads to mudiroom douds-Hmd to a 
world of uncontrollable perils. 

Lord Chalfont, Geneva-bound on Mon¬ 
day, voiced a fear that the seventeen-nation 
conference itself might have no future if it 
could not, by August, justify its existence 
by producing “ some success.” At present, 
the best hopes of early progress relate to 
extending the 196^ test ban treaty to cover 
underground nuclear tests. During the 
Geneva recess, according to Lord Chalfont, 
there were indications ol a changing Soviet 
atdtudc on this long-stalled problem; at 
least the Russians now look kss cddly on 
the Swedish idea of poolii^ national 
resources for spotting clandestine test ex¬ 
plosions in a ’’detection club.” And it 
k reported that the United States may soon 
formally propose the banning of all under¬ 
ground tests above a certain ” threshold ” 
in seismic measurement. Will Russia 
moderate its previous objections to this 
idea, if it wants the Geneva talks to 
survive? 

MALAYSIA 

Another Squabble 

A MixTimE Of do-copf^^tation and of 
the complex politics of Malaria’s 
Borneo territones'lorn like involving Lon- 
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dew in another of the ^dabbles that have 
come 10 mark its relatumship wkh Kuala 
Lumpur* British troops in &>m€0 are the 
first point of difference. The agreement 
tentatively reached between Malaysia and 
Indonesia at Bangkok provided that with 
the end of confrontation British troops 
would leave Borneo. Tun Razak, the 
Malaysian deputy prime minister^ last week 
spoke publicly « the withdrawal as some¬ 
thing certain, just in case London had any 
objections. Ymch, as he well knew, Lon¬ 
don had: die British, apart from any darker 
motives that may be attributed to them, 
have the idea that the ethnici^Dhineae com« 
munists in Sarawak might require British 
attention. ^ Tun Razut remarked that 
Mala3rsian attention would be quite enough, 
thank you. There it rests, with the two 
sides denying a disagreement but plainly 
differing about questions of timing. 

But there is more to come. This dme it 
is British expatriate officials in Bornea 
Sarawak’s cabmer is split. Its chief ministeir 
has been invited by Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
the federal prime minister, to resign. One 
of the long-standing faotiofis within the 
rilling coaUtioor—the chief minister’s one— 
has the backing of the British expatriates 
and of local British financial interests. All 
of which his rivals find very suggestive. 
They also find it reminiscent, for tactical 
purposes, of the situation (after Singapore 
was thrown out of Malaysia last year) when 
the chief minister of Sabah was forced to 
resign because he thought the tenrn of 
Saba’s entry into Mwysia should be 
locked at afresh. Sabah’s ex|>atriate oflicials 
were then accused of spreading and^Malay 
and anti-Malaysian sentiments. Now for 
Sarawak ? 


PARUAMENT 

Peering at the Box 

B y voting nearly two to one in favour of 
letting their debates be televised, the 
House of Lords showed themselves rather 
more with it than the Commons. They have 
less to lose, but they recognised that Par¬ 
liament as a whole will be the loser if the 
public cannot be encouraged to take a closer 
interest in its proceedings. But when they 
got down to details, their lordships moved 
to shakier ground. Lord Rea wanted the 
editing of debates to be under the censorship 
and control of the House itself. As a Liberal, 
he should know better. Loed Longford 
seemed to toy with the same idea: a pro¬ 
gramme prepared under the supervision ” 
^ die Ho^use. Lord Longford further be¬ 
devilled the argument by talking kbout ”a 
television Hansard,” when he apparently 
meant Only an edited version of debates, 
whidi is just what Hansard it not. 

More sensibly, Lord tongfoed suggested 
that the Lorils should follow the Ceiemoos 
and throw all these problems epa committee. 
The Commons coosnittee is due to refioft 
sekm, and it is expected tb suggest a fairly 
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lengthy ckMOd dicuk enperitodM. in ttic 
meantime, the broadcateisg autfaecities 
should take a firm line on control Never 
mind who ovms the cameras (let Parliament 
if it likes), the BBC and the ITV companies 
must be free to make whatever use of the 
transmissions they like in their news and 
current affaks programmes. They should 
be free to put out anything from a one- 
minme excerpt an a news bulletin to, very 
occarionally, a whole debate. The broad¬ 
casters must have exactly the same editorial 
fte^om as the press. H Parliament is not 
prepared to concede this, then the BBC and 
the ITA should refuse to put out any of the 
material. 

TAXIS 

Down with Monopoly 

L ast Tuesday all 11,000 taxi-drivers in 
Londexi gave themsdves a ’’co-ordi¬ 
nated rest day ” in protest against competi¬ 
tion from private car hire firms. That is, 
they struck. The absence from London’s 
streets of their laige, noisy, expensive 
vehicles cleared the air won^rfully—and 
not only of the noxious diesel fumes that 
they pr^uce. It gave their rivals, the ” mini¬ 
cab ” firms, the best publicity they have had 
for years. And it reminded everyone of the 
ard^ absurdity of the laws that impose 
a monopoly of the right to ply for hiie in 
favour M one type of car. For taxi-drivers 
do have a legitimate grievance. Hiey have 
to pass rigorous police tests, which 
guarantee b^ their honesty and ffieir 
toowle<!tge of a vast and twisty city. The 
fares my may charge are imposed by 
decree (but only up to six miles—^which is 
where their passengers’ gEkvance starts). 
Their vehicles have to pass stiff main¬ 
tenance tests. The new breed of radio- 
controlled cars that now compete for their 
busiuess differ none of these restrictions. 

The cure for this is by no mejans, as tiie 
taxi drivers and taxi firms argue, to ban 
’’minicabs.” It is to subject all types of 
hire vehicles to sensible safety regulations, 
but otherwise less strict rules than those now 
imposed on the legitimate cabs ; and then to 
allow them all to compete for business, offer¬ 
ing the service they can at the price the 
market will bear. ” Minicabs ” are not (as 
the taximen claim) nasty, but they are (as 
the public appreciates) cbeaf). So ^ why 
should not the public dioose wmch it wants? 
PiUgressive constraints on die self-driven 
private motorist in central London v^l 
create a further new/ market for quick, 
cheap, door-^to-door tran^iort. It is a market 
that the traditional taxi cannot supfdy. 

ASIA 

Asians in Aspac 

M inistsms of non-conmiHnite 

Asian and Pacific countries met in 
this week to form the oo^est idling 
to a compr^enrive tegional assodadon the 
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dxMrt making peifect ^proadies to North Amerira 


As 3FDII ttmchdowii ia Noctfa America oii « 
BQAC Super VC 10 « you hsrdly notice 
yDu*ve arrivedl It’s a feathetwlike tou^- 
down> q^etcTs riower than any odier 

letlikiei^a^y Eyniigr tthef 
BOACfliet t^e Rdyhi 4 loyri»|M^^ Supea 
VOO fromlondoA to Vork, 24 timma 

weck^To Boston tti^ DeMty 7 times a we(^ 
To Montreal riid ChidigOy 7 tiiHes a 


To all these places you can fly on ^ za-ax 
day Economy Class returns. And don’t xbr- 
gety it costs no more to fly in the Super. 
Vao-Hnat the crcfiiiaiy wiftre. 

BOAC bu more fligiatoiit of Britain to 
North America than any other, atriii^ Ph^ 
the most advanced way of gerihig tlm 
■ iSuperWO. 

1 be tiiSR perlbot than thafel 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 



fijfmmoAio 

far ISliteaiaMS Ml arttm S^wip rt nw iyi i ri w r ia i i i wmsir 
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area has ever seen. It is not a formal organ¬ 
isation, but a conference pledged to hold 
annual meetings and establish a seciftapat. 
It docs not include the largest non^ommun- 
ist Asian countries—India, Pakistan md 
Indonesia—or some smaller neutrals like 
Burma and Cambodia (Laos attended as an 
observer). But it is a first step and p^haps 
an important one towards developing an 
instrument for economic and political co¬ 
operation in Asia independent of the great 
powers. 

From the start the conference was tread¬ 
ing a difficult line. South Korea’s President 
Park, who set up the meeting on his tour 
through Asia in February, had agreed to 
abandon his earlier idea of turning it into 
a military alliance. But seven of the nine 
conferring countries—^Formosa, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Korea and South Vietnam—are 
taking part in one way or another in the 
Vietnam war. And on the second day the 
conference split over the wording of a joint 
statement on Vietnam because the other two, 
Japan and Malaysia, reportedly held out for 
a less militant stand. l>elegates were spared 
greater embarrassment over the Vietnam 
issue by Marshal Ky's last-minute decision 
not to attend. Agreement was reached more 
easily on a sutement condemning nuclear 
testing in Asia, thou^ Japan may well find 
this discomfiting in the light of repom from 
Tokyo that the government is considering 
a ni^ear prggrunme. 

The new ^ian association is expected to 
be called the Asian and Pacific Co-operation 
Council, or something else that can be fitted 
into the initials Aspac—an attractive name 
with a masculine sound ” said the chairman, 
Mr Thanat Khoman of Thailand, who 
plainly knows a bit about advertising. 


NA'nONAL ASSISTANCE 

Too Proud to he Poor ? 

T he number of people living unneces¬ 
sarily below a subsistence standard 
because they have not applied for national 
assistance has not hitherto been known with 
any precision, though Mrs Wedderburn— 
then Dorothy Cole—has estimated that in 
1959-60 there were as many old people not 
receiving assistance who should have been 
as were receiving it. Now the report of an 
official inquiry into the financial and other 
circumstances of retirement pensioners has 
been published (HMSO £1) and gives a 
fuller and clearer picture. 

Rather more than 700,000 pensioner 
households (about 850,000 pensioners) were 
not receiving assistance who would have 
been given it if they had applied. Of these, 
400,000 households were not regarded as 
poor in the sense of living below subsis¬ 
tence; the amount tMr other resources, 
which ^ National Assistance Board would 
h^e^pgarded ill determining their right 
or the help given by adults 
wlbom they were living, lifted them 
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above the poverty line. By not applying for 
assistance they wiere, however, denying 
themMves the chance to be better off. Of 
die femaining 300,000 households, abbot 
40,000 would have been entitled to less than 
5s assistance a week, which leaves about a 
quarter of a million pensioner households 
(containing 300,000 pensioners) unneces¬ 
sarily in poverty. Most of these had a little 
capital or income, but 85,000 households 
had no resources other than their retirement 
pensions. Of these, 50,000 individuals were 
single women, a dass diat Dorothy Cole 
also found conspicuously worse off than 
either single men or couples. 

Is it pride or ignorance that stops people 
like this from applying for assistance? About 
a third of the pensioners apparently were 
ignorant of, or misunderstood, the rules. 
Two or three out of ten of them would have 
been too proud to apply in any case, and 
it could have been priefe, too, that made four 
out of ten of the single women say they 
could manage on what they had. Only a 
very few specified dislike of the Assistance 
Board—^hich throws cold water on the 
bill, now going through Parliament, amalga¬ 
mating it with the Mi^try of Pensions and 
Nado^ Insurance with the object of 
making national assistance more palatable. 


HONOURS 

Business is News 

W HEN an editor gets an honour, the 
argument starts whether the man or 
the paper is being honoured. In the case of 
Gordon Newton, one of the birthday 
knights, there is no argument; he and the 
Financial Times arc inextricable. In its 
special fashion, the Financial Times has 
been the most successful London daily paper 
since the war. It has not only made business 
news ; it has made news more generally its 
business—ranging with a simple profes¬ 
sional skill from its digest of daily happen¬ 
ings 10 a more subtle, but still simple, skill 
in covering foreign news, first of Europe 
and now of America—and taking in the arts 
with an assumption all its own that it has to 
educate its (and our) masters. 

Gordon Newton is neither a pundit nor 
un aesthete. Far from it. His pose is to be 
the common reader in editorial charge: '' If 
I can understand it, they can.” Some editors 
lay down the law, or hand down their tab¬ 
lets of stone. Others, like Mr Newton, who 
has his prejudices, claim only to be catalysts 
or sub-editors to the Nth power. But the 
balance and weight and style of communica¬ 
tion of the Financial Times are what he has 
made other men (and women) make them. 

The rest of his achievem^ is a double 
one; what his paper is ; and the procession 
of ffie brightest ybung journalists who have 
flocked to join tiirn and then gone off to 
colonise, proeonsularly, the highest reaches 
of weekly journalism, to say nothing of the 
parallel groves of academe and government. 
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The , Financial Times is not anonymous ; 
its effitor, gruffly, is; it was a good geiger 
counter that tracked him dovm and turned 
him Into the other Sir Gordon. 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 

Counting Sheep 

I N sentiment, Britain still remains a farm¬ 
ing country, and this year’s centenary of 
the agricultural census has not gone un¬ 
marked. Shortly after we go to press, the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s director of econo¬ 
mics and statistics, Mr Napolitan, will be 
reminding the Royal Agricultural College 
that the figures collected annually since 
1866 span a time in which people have con¬ 
tinuously drifted from the land, and some 
of the land itself has been lost to the towns 
—latterly at a rate of about 50,000 acres a 
year. Yet, when all's said and done, 46 
million of Britain’s 56 million acres of land 
are still in agricultural use: only 4 million 
are built over. Land use today is not all that 
different from what it was in 1866. The 
area under permanent grass is much* the 
same; so, too, is the arable area, although 
much less of it is under wheat. But there is 
less fallow land and more temporary grazing 
today: in the protein age Britain has the 
same number dF sheep, but twice as many 
cattle and pigs as in mid-Victorian times. 
Despite a doubling in population and a drop 
in agricultural employment from 15 to 3} 
per cent of the labour force, vastly improved 
yields per acre and per cow now allow 
British farmers to provide about half the 
nation’s food compared with four-fifths of 
the poorer, less varied food of a century ago. 

Censuses arc often born in times of cOs- 
aster or crisis. During the early years of 
the struggle with Napoleon, the Board of 
Agriculture tried to get crop statistics—but 
unsystematically. From the potato famine 
sprang the start in 1847 ^ agricultural 
statistics—successfully collected by, of all 
people, the police. Unwillingly, the Boards 
of Guardians tried to do the same in 
England in the 1850s: a more successful 
Scottish attempt foundered on cost. The 
Inland Revenue, after the cattle plague, 
got the agricultural returns going to 1866, 
largely through the post office: and this 
department continued the job until 1919. 
There was a good deal of grumbling from 
farmers and some pretty rum returns, one 
can be sure. The questions seem few and 
simple by today’s standards, but it is re¬ 
markable that in those pen-pushing days the 
results, iHcludiag full county details, were 
got out in a matter of mouths. The elabor¬ 
ate computer-processed 150-items analysis 
of today is a Very different kettle of 
fish. And it does not eliminate human error. 
Three thousand households are to be asked 
again to fill in die forms for the recent 10 
pet cent household census. The originri 
returns were accidentally sent , . . for 
shredding and repulping and have been 
totally destroyed.” 
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THE WORLD 


Red carpet for 
a rebel 

G eneral db gaulle’s second eipedition to Moscow is bound 
to be more of a triumph than the first one. In the winter 
of 1944 he went to Russia as the disputed leader of a country which 
had iMrely recovered its independence, let alone its weight in the 
world. On Monday he will arrive in Moscow as the new champion of 
peaceful coexistence, the destroyer of Nato, and the western world's 
odd man out who crisply dissociates himself from American policy 
in Vietnam. He will be feted from Novosibirsk to Leningrad and 
from Kiev to Volgograd. But it is doubtful whether his ten days 
in Russia will shake the present political foundations of Europe. 
The Franco-Kussian rapprochement that is now taken so much 
for granted is a pretty recent bloom, and there are limits to what 
it can achieve now. 

The Russians did not like it when General de Gaulle returned 
to power in France in 1958. Their attitude was not primarily 
dictated by the French communists* hostility to the new regime. 
General ^ Gaulle’s foreign policy, as it unfolded, clashed with 
what the Russians wanted. The general, obsessed with the fear 
of another Yalta deal between Russia and America, resisted the 
tentative attempts of Mr Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev to get 
together. It seems odd to recall now that when Mr Macmillan 
visited Russia in 1959 as an honest broker between east and 
west, it was from Paris that the charges of appeasement came. 
General de Gaulle was the most reluctant of the climbers to the 
summit; his delaying tactics played their part, along with Gary 
Powers, in making a fiasco of the Paris conference of i960. 

But the main obstacle to Franco-Soviet understanding was 
Germany. The Russians profoundly mistrusted General de 
Gaulle’s first version of a grand design, which was based on an 
intimate collaboration with west Germany. They had no illusions 
that the Germans would be content to play junior partner in a con¬ 
tinental coalition led by France. Mr iGirushchev was interested in 
negotiating with the western power that had the heaviest nuclear 
artillery ; he treated General de Gaulle as an unimportant feather¬ 
weight, even though France was already creating difficulties within 
Nato. Indeed, so disappointed was the general with the Russian 
response and his overtures that by 1964 he had decided to seek 
an alternative eastern partner ; this is why be recognised com¬ 
munist China, the other outcast from the test ban treaty. 

So it is only within the last two years that the political climate 
between Russia and France has radically changed. The turning 
point came in February last year, when General de Gaulle, dis¬ 
abused of his earlier hopes of Franco-German collaboration, pro¬ 
claimed that as its price for reunification Germany must accept an 
agreement betw;een its eastern and western neighbours that would 
limit the armament of a reunited Germany as well as defining its 
frontiers. His German admirers were stunned but, for the first 
time, the Russians showed interest. There followed a number of 
ministerial visits—by Mr Gromyko to Paris and by M. Couve de 
Murville to Moscowr-and a series of friendly gestures like the 
Russian decision to use the French colour television syste.m. Generd 
de Gaulle’s journey is the dimax of this groping together. 



Forerunners Couve and Gromyko 


The French change of heart came at an opportune moment. Mr 
Khrushchev, who was committed to seeking an tmderstanding with 
the United States, had been dismissed, and the Vietnam war had 
interrupted the dialogue between Moscow and Washington. The 
precarious internal compromise among Mr Khrushchev’s successors 
seems to have been based on the understanding that $0 long as 
the war in Vietnam continues no spectacular agreement will be 
sought with the United States, but nothing win be done to preclude 
such a deal afterwards. The men who reached this compromise 
are still rulers in the Kremlin. Who, they may feel, is better suited 
as a diplomatic partner, at least for this wait-and-see period, than 
the western statesman who openly criticises the Vietnam war ? 

General de Gaulle has not yet obliged Mr Kosygin to make a 
choice between a deal with Washington <and one with Paris. The 
Russians, who have no intention of giving up Siberia, must fed 
sceptical about the gaullist conception of a Europe stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Urals. The general does not come to Moscow 
as the leader of a west European coalition with a padcage deal for 
the settlement of the division of Europe, approved by the Germans, 
that the Russians must accept or reject. Nor is he willing, so far, 
to accept the Russian demand for recognition of the European 
status quo, in other words for diplomatic recognition of east Ger¬ 
many. There are still many differences between Paris and Moscow. 
They should not, however, stop the Russians from giving a warm 
wdcome to the dissenter on Vietnam, the would-be graved^ger of 
Nato and the man who is now, whatever his past behaviour, the 
staunchest opponent of any scheme involving German participation 
in nuclear arms. 

To presdre friendly relations it may be enough to sign one or 
two bOgteral agreements about trade and cultural exclimges (in- 
cludmg possibly a major d^l for the Renault works to bi^ cars 
in Russia). far both sides are really willing to strengthen 
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the new entente will be revealed in their discussions or a E.u|:0peaa 
modua vivendi. If the general’s ten Rossian days are tb sikahe the 
foundadoas of postwar Europe two thi^ must happen; each 
requires that one side or the other should refect outright what has 
hm until recently the basic plank of its foreign policy. General 
de Gaulle would have to give up all hope of ever winning the 
Germans back to hds line of thinking; and the Russian leaders, or 
rather the winning faction within the leadership, would have to 
give up the idea reacbii^ an agreement with Washington. 


It does not look as if this pobt has been leaphed. The v^y 
In which each side embioiders the theme of iuro^n Europe ** 
will show whether any smps at all have been taken hi Ais dime- 
don. Unless there is some unexpected smuSk, the general’s 
journey will probably be just anoAer spectacular episode in Ae 
current dipiomdc manoeuvres not only between east and west but 
also between the various members of each alliance. Even so, 
General de Gaulle’s second Russian campaign will be more im¬ 
portant than his first. 


WARSAW PACT 

Where do we go 
from here ? 

S mL in session on Thursday, Ae meet¬ 
ing of the Warsaw pact’s foreign minis¬ 
ters has me on lon^r Aan had been 
planned. This much is certain; but what 
has kept Ae commonist ministers round 
their conference table is a mystery. Maybe 
there were disagreements; maybe they were 
trying to work out proposals to put before 
Gimeral de Gaulle; maybe there was just 
a lot of ground to cover in preparadon for 
next monA’s summit meeting A Ae pact’s 
polidcal consultadve committee. 

It is no secret Aac the Russians vrant to 
make changes in Ae Warsaw pact organisa¬ 
tion. Exaray what changes Ae world has 
not been told; but they may be more con¬ 
cerned with the polidcal than the military 
side of the organisation since it is there that 
it is weakest. Although the Russians* ability 
to exercise direct control over Ae east 
European regimes has slipped, their 
apparent tidiness to bend before the wind 
of change in eastern Europe—^in contrast to 
the diehard fundamentalism of the Chinese 
—seems to have earned Aem more unforced 
goodwill and influence among Ae east 
Europeans Aan they have enjoyed before. 

Do Ae Russians warn to take advantage 
of Aeir happier relationship with the east 
Europeans to emphasise (to Ae discomfi¬ 
ture of Ae Chinese) Aeir leadership of the 
communist movement? Or do they want 
specifi^lly to strengthen Aeir east Euro¬ 
pean links? In eiAer case the Warsaw pact 
organisation is Ae reaAest instrument to 
hand. It would fill Ae bill if Ae Russians 
want some body through which Aey and 
Adr allies can express a common stand on 
sudi topics as Vietnam, Germany and 
European^ security. (The Afficulty, of 
course, might be to get Ac common stand 
in Ae first place.) It could also be Ae 
foundation or some supranational body, con¬ 
trolling Ae defence and foreign policies oi 
member states, if that is what the Russians 
are really after. 

It is bard to say whether any new 
machinery would be needed for either of 
thc Mfejfet uposes, siooe it is not at all dear 
hMNndi effe^ve machinery exists already 


beyond Ae joint command and Ae political 
consultative comniittee. The committee is 
supposed to meet at least twice a year, but 
in net has met onl^ seven Anes since the 
Warsaw pact was signed eleven years ago. 
PtesumaUy k could be made more active. 

The Rumanians also want to change Ae 
Warsaw pact-—but not in Ae same direc¬ 
tion as Ae Russians. They have always 
been ready to take an independent line in¬ 
side Ae pact (in October 1964 they uni¬ 
laterally reduced Aeir period of military 
service from 24 to 16 months) and if Acy 
now want to dwge Ae organisation, it will 
1^ in Ae direction of loosening ratto than 
tightening it up; above all they probably 
want to cinrb the present Russian predomi¬ 
nance in the military command structure. 

On May 7A Mr Ceausescu, Ae party 
leader, went so far as to condemn military 
pacts wholesale; he described Aem as an 
anachronism incompatible wiA national 
sovereignty. He also denounced—doubtless 
wiA an eye on eastern as well as western 
Europe—Ae stationing of foreign troops in 
oAer countries’ territory. Russian troops 
are stationed in Hungary, Poland and east 
Germany under bilaterd agreements, not 
under Ae provisions of Ae Warsaw pact. 
(The Russians, however, may be prepared 
to withdraw a few of their Avisions in east 
Germany as a gesture to President de 
Gaulle.) ft is not clear wheAer, or to what 
extent, Ae oAer Warsaw pact countries are 
obliged to contribute financially towards 
their upkeep. Last week Mr Ceausescu 
modified this root-and-branch attitude when 
he conceded that as long as the ‘’aggres¬ 
sive ” Nato alliance continued to exist it was 
necessary to strengthen the ddensive 
capacity of Ae Warsaw pact. His words 
closely echoed Mr Brezhnev’s references to 
the paa in his speech to this monA’s 
Czechoslovak party congress. Maybe Mr 
Brezhnev’s visit to Bucharest in mid-A^y 
had something to do wiA Ae Rumanian 
leader*s pulling back. 

In Bny case Ae Rumanians are not on 
such sdid ground here as when Aey dhal- 
lenged Ae Russians in the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid, or Comecon. It is 
one thing to resist Russian attempt at eco¬ 
nomic domination and exploitation and 
quite another to tamper wlA the defensive 
umbrella which Russia holds over the whole 
region. (Tb^ is course always a possi- 
bifity that Ae Russians may again nse Aeir 
tanks as A^ used them in Budapest in 
1956, but thb seems increasingly impracti- 
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cable politically.) The Rumanians’ com- 
paradvely detached attitude towards Bonn 
and its allegedly revanchist ambitions is not 
shared in Prague, Warsaw or east Berlin. 
On Ac contrary, suspicions of west German 
intentions have deepened in much of eastern 
Europe because of the belief that'France’s 
wiAdrawal will give Ae west Germans a 
more powerful position in Nato. It cannot 
have been just a coincidence that shcH^y 
after Mr Ceausescu’s speech on May 7th, 
Czech and Hungarian leaders Aould have 
come out with declarations of loyalty to the 
Warsaw pact. 

The Warsaw paa was originally formed 
to counter the menace that west Germany’s 
adhesion to Nato was supposed to represent. 
The Rumanians may Aerefore argue that if 
Nato is being weakened by the withdrawal 
of France, Acre is no need to strengAeo 
Ae Warsaw paa. The Poles and Ac Czechs 
can reply that France’s withdrawal may not 
^ve such desirable consequences. So even 
if the Rumanians were not making any 
difficulties, Ae Russians and their partners' 
would still have a major problem on Aeir 
hands: how to draw Ac greatest advonta^ 
for Aemselves, and in pauticular for Aeir 
security^ from the changing pattern of re¬ 
lationships in Ae West. In Ae light of this 
problem, Rumanian uppishness, may for Ae 
time being take a secondary {dace $ and the 
Rumanians Aemsdves may be content to 
have it that way. 

Continued on page 1295 
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the worst one is. 



He may be working on your plane some day. On that day 
hell become one of the most important people in your life. 

But don’t worry. You can depend on him eveiy bit as mudi 
as the best mechanic Lufthansa has. 

Germans have a way of taking the most minute things veiy 
seriously. Along with a compidsion to do eveiything vety 
thorouglily. The combination makes, fanatically fussy people. 
Who make hmtasticalhr good mechanics. 

So even though we don't know who our worst mechanic is, 
we know for sure that he's one of the best. 
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litY A BU8INBSS STOPOVER 

After the exheuetion of tnnsetlantio bumness, you 
deserve Bermuda. XJuwind from all the waiting 
around airports, those briefing meetings in ta^, 
smoke-flUed oonfersnoes and late night shop talk. 
Just bend your homeward jet booking a short hop 
south—you ean oatoh a week of peace in Bermuda 
for as little as £40. Any ‘travel Agent can do it. 
Drop in on Bermuda this year. Let us tempt you 
to sub'tropioal suntan with sdnny colour brochures 
and lyrical travel literature. Post this coupon in 
your Out tray: To Bsrmudo Tfm4 it^fprinafion 
Office, 40 PiceadUly, London, W,L / 













Business problems overseas? 
Get the View from One Wall Street 


Ooe Street^the home of Irving 
Trust Qinnpany-^is not the world's talf 
est bu i l ding . But the view is extraordi¬ 
nary. It stretches from Big Ben to 
Bombay, from Helsinki to Lima-> 
wherever dierel is commerce. And what 
we see can your company in its 
operations ovejrsoas; 

Let's start London. From our 
handsome new brandi In the heart of 
the financial district, tliiS li^g is com¬ 
pletely equipped to serve our cor- 



In Finland, our special faiowledge 
has proved invaluable to the nation's 
leading industries. It is the reason why 
itiost of Finland's top companies aie 
Irving customers. 

In Africa, we helped Ethfofdk Uniter 
the Jet age by financing Ae pur^d^m 
of Boeing for that wuhtry's 

airlhsMS. 

In Hong Kong, more banldhg insti¬ 
tutions use the Irving as their U.S;^eor-< 
remnd^ thpi any other AmMcan 
bwik. What's ^re, our Inteo«ational 
Division oi| 9 om travel dvef^'lWBOO 


miles each year in more Aan 120 coun¬ 
tries gathei^ fir^ 4 iand tifade and In¬ 
vestment data loii* Jurving customers. 

We o^d geba But here's the point. 
Whatever your busineu prohhm—and 
vi 4 ieiBver in the world it Is-yiiit with 
us at One Wall SMet and let us help- 
you find the solution, 

Ikvino Trust 

CosxpAKir 
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JUGOSLAVIA 

Grass roots 

I N the communist world the Jugoslavs are 
the champioo innovators. They have 
made theit name as bold experimenters in 
eoonemic decentralisation and workers' self- 
management ; it is sometimes forgotten that 
thqr are also pushing ahead with political 
inthotaitions that for a communist state are 
equally novel and adventurous. The lines 
along which they are working were spelled 
out m a spate of speeches ana resolutions at 
the sixth congress of the Socialist Alliance 
of Working Peo|rfe of Jugoslavia, which 
ended in Belgrade on June loth. 

Originally a standard communist front 
organisation, called the People’s Front, 
the Socialist Alliance acquired its new name 
in 1953. It now has a membership of over 
eight million, of whom about 1.5 million 
are also communists. The new statutes 
adopted last week set out formally the 
changed role that the alliance has been 
gradually evolving over several years. 

Briefly, the Socialist Alliance now seems 
to have two main tasks. The first is educa¬ 
tional, in a rather special sense. In the old 
days, the alliance's main job was to “ sell ” 
to the people as a whole the policies and 
directives handed down by the inner circle 
of the communist party. Now the aim is to 
get everybody directly involved in one way 
or another—through the local assemblies, 
the trade unions and the various political- 
social organisations ”—in political debate 
and the decision-making process. The 
aUiance’s task is to stimulate, encourage and 
co-ordinate this debate. 

The alliance’s second main task, closely 
akin to the first, is to make sure that the 
complicated mechanism of government, 
which has been introduced to make a reality 
of socialist democracy, really does work. It 
must, for instance, make sure that at every 
level (communal, prc^incial, republican and 
federal) the complex electoral process works 
properly and fairly ; it must—to quote one 
of the draft resolutions before the congress 
—thwart the attempts of bureaucratic or 
demagogic elements or deques to acquire 
positions of authority.” The aUiance must 
make sure that the principle of rotation of all 
elective offices, which was introduced in 
the 1963 constitution, is properly put into 
effect. It must try to make sure that, in 
industry, the workers’ councils understand 
and reaUy try to carry out the economic 
reform introduced last year. 

Cynics may argue that in its new form 
the Socialist Alliance is still only a facade 
and propaganda mouthpiece for the ruling 
communist party. If things go badly, they 
may turn out to be right. But there is no 
reason to doubt that President Tito and his 
colleagues are perfectly sincere in their 
attempt to introduce their version of social¬ 
ist democracy. And if their complicated 
system of government is to work properly 
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it nfeda an organisatiQfi like the Socialist 
Alliance to ket as a p^ssufe ^up, a ^co¬ 
ordinator, a public^ lela^oiia officer (acting 
for the people as well as the government), 
and a general oiler of wheels. The com¬ 
munists may still huave the last word, but in 
theory they will keep it only if they can 
prove in free discussions that they deserve 
It. If practice lives up to theory, the Jugo¬ 
slav communists will be innovators indeed. 


CHINA 

Shock troops 

O NE after another they fall: newspaper 
editors, party secretaries, university 
presidents, history professors, directors of 
music, opera and cinema institutes. And 
in thousands they rise up to denounce 
them: Young Pioneers, militiamen, indus¬ 
trial workers and peasants, both Chinese and 
of minority groups. Two weeks after Mr 
Peng Chen, politburo member and Peking 
municipal leader, became an unperson, the 
campaign against anti-party plotters in 
China is still gathering momentum. Peking 
is still the storm centre—the local Youth 
League leaders wore all replaced this week 
—but the dragnet is widening to 

Shanghai, to Nanking and as far out as 
Kweichow and Yunnan. New abuses come 
to light. But most of the lengthening list 
of counter-revolutionaries committed their 
sabotage in the standard way: by publish¬ 
ing attacks on the party and propagating an 
anti-Maoist revisionist line. 

So far Peking’s powers-that-be seem to 
have dealt with the offenders by dismissing 
the top dogs and warning the rest. But 
two events this week may indicate that new 
methods are in store. In an unprecedented 
reversal of the “ down to the countryside " 
movement, 6,000 students and teachers 
were ordered back from farms and factories 
to reinforce the revolutionary ranks on 
Peking University’s campus. Mao’s theory 
cf purification through labour has not been 
put to such a test smee intellectuals started 
their involuntary pilgrimages ten years ago. 
Alid ii the ''reformed” intellectuals do 
prove to be good shock troops, there are 
thousands more training in the paddy fields. 

In another dejiarture from form last week, 
the Chinese held their first public execu¬ 
tion in six years. On June 13th more 
than 13,000 people saw Mr Yang Kuo- 
ching sentenced to be shot for knifing two 
foreigners with the intent ** to spoil China’s 
international good name.” The Supreme 
Court president who issued the verdict 
declared that the case of this ‘'counter¬ 
revolutionary ” nincteen-year-old is a reflec¬ 
tion of the current class struggle. In the 
past Chinese class and party struggles have 
been relatively bloodless, but the judge’s 
words may put a new gloss on claims that 
the present cultural revolution has "no 
parallel in history.” 
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COMMilNIjST TRADE 
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My gold is mine 

C ONVERTIBILITY of thc rouble, a 
recurrent dream amoi% mcmberiir of 
the CouncU f6r Mutdal Econonfic Aid 
(Comccon), has been squashed agitiii by the 
Russians. Their fear that Russian gold 
would end up by financing cast B^rqipwk 
trade deficits with the outside world baa 
once again led to the idea ^ing buried in 
a smokescreen of laudable intentions. 

At thc last meeting of the Comecon bank 
(formally thc International Bank for 
Economic Co-operation) in Moscow in 
October it was decided that a proportion of 
the members’ capital subscriptions to thc 
bank should be paid in gold and hard 
currency. This week Mr Ramon Malesa^ 
the Polish representative on the board of 
the bank, disclosed that a figure has been 
put on gold and hard currency subscriptions 
—30 million roubles initially (about £10 
million), rising to 90 miUion roubles, 
almost a third of the bank's subscribed 
capital by the end of the year. Quotas for 
the first 30 million roubles have been set 
as follows: Bulgaria 1.7 million, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia 4.5 million, east Germany 5.5 miUion, 
Mongolia 0.3 million, Poland 2.7 miUion, 
Rumania 1.6 million, Hungary 2.1 million 
and thc Soviet Union 11.6 miUion. 

At first sight, the substitution of gold and 
convertible currencies for pan of its present 
inconvertible capital has the advantage of 
giving the Comccon bank some money 
which it can actually usc-^a basic attribute 
of banking that it has hitherto lacked. Biit 
its boardroom will still serve for nothing 
more sophisticated than trying to balance 
out thc unintended residues of all the 
bilateral barter arrangements through which 
intra-Comecon trade is still conducted. The 
proposal that countries which end up in 
debit in their bilateral trade should now be 
forced to settle the outstanding balance 
promptly in gold or convertible currency 
has been dropped. Instead, it is announced 
that the bank will allow each member to 
draw short-term credits against its own 
quota subscriptions without a reason 
being assigned to them.” In ot^er words> 
each country will have unconditional access 
to the capital it has subscribed. But as far 
as one can see, creditors will still have no 
recourse against debtors, and nominal credit 
balances in the bank’s books will still 
remain effectively frozen and inaccessible. 

The Russians are certainly aware of the 
disadvantages of trying to conduct inter¬ 
national trade and international banking 
without an internationally acceptable cur¬ 
rency ; but this is still the plight of 
Comccon. And it is not likely to change 
so long as Russia continues to be thc main 
holder of gold in the communist area. If 
Russian gold is made available inside thc 
area, there is always the fear, and likelihood, 
that it will be used—as roubles cannot be 
—^for purchases in the West. 
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Cliffhanging as 
the bricks fall 

PIIOM OUR SALISBURY OORRBSPONDENT 

bricks in the wall are falling down, leaving the wallpaper 

X standing.'* That is how a British official describes the 
present situatioh in Rhodesia after seven months of resistance to 
aanctions. Perhaps there is a little wishful thought in this phrase. 
There is certainly not yet the shower of rubble that the British 
government might like to see. The fact that there is still quite a lot 
Idc to prop up the wallpaper is a tribute to the prosperity of 1965; 
before this prosperity was cut off in its prime by November’s 
dedaralion of independence, it had earned Rhodesia a healthy trade 
bdlance of £4$ million. Mr Ian Smith started off well bricked 
up, but you can now detect the dull thuds as the bricks fall one 
by one, even though they fall on a thick carpet of censorship and 
official silence. For Mr Smith the '' talks about talks ” were 
started in the. nick of time. 

The new railway deadlock between Zambia and Rhodesia could 
deal a shattering blow to Bulawayo, Rhodesia’s rail and industrial 
centre. Only essential exports may be left Of Rhodesia’s £46 million 
trade with Zambia last year. Increased trade with South Africa 
and Portuguese Mozambique cannot possibly replace that sum. 
Quite a few fallen bricks were revealed by Mr C. ). Hughes, the 
president of Rhodesia’s associated chambers of commerce, when 
he reported on June gth ro assemhlcd businessmen and ministers. 
The distributive trade was already hard hit, he said, and the 
situation was getting worse. Firms were struggling for existence, 
and incurring heavy losses in keeping their staff employed. Unem- 
ploymenc was nevertheless increasing, cash reserves were shrinking, 
and bills were not being paid. Mr Hughes criticised the Smith 
government’s savings campaigns and the pay-as-you-earn tax 
system, which curbed buying and caused more unemployment. 
He also complained of the petrol rationing confusion and the waste 
of man-hours in queueing for coupons. 

The speech was a shock to many who had been lulled by the 
Smith government’s propaganda. It gave heart to Britain’s Mr 
Duncan Watson and his talks team, and it confirmed th e fears of 
’ffiSfiJ lodil bU^iftessmc'ii. What TCTriffu'ghesTiS^ say about 
credit to tobacco farmers, who need credit more than anybody 
else, was an even colder douche. He warned them that little 
commercial credit could be expected this year—“ We cannot give 
what we do not have ”—and warned the Smith government that 
k would have to assist substantially in financing this year’s 
planting. Without credit, how can the tobacco farmers buy fer¬ 
tiliser and pay labour, or even keep the home fires cooking with 
provisions bought from the local store ? Low tobacco prices have 
brought many farmers near the point of no return. One authority 
says that at least 600 out of 3,000 tobacco farmers cannot survive. 
Not all can switch to maize, cotton or beef. 

The Smith government is already finding the money 
(£25 million?) to buy in the tobacco; how can it also find the 
money to finance this year’s planting, with so little foreign exchange 
coming in from exports ? The rumours of big sales to Holland, 
Franoey Gemany, Japan and so on have now stopped. Silence still 



Mr Dupont the rebel toasts the Queen 


reigns officially over the whole economy, but how long can the 
Smith government hold cm, under this ever tightening pressure ? 
Nobody knows to what extent South Africa is now helping Mr 
Smith financially. The financing of the South African petrol lift 
is wrapped in a secrecy heavily protected by emergency laws. 

On the constitutional front the Smith government is troubled 
by the unrelieved shadow of illegality. The Rhodesian judges have 
brat over backward not to make controversial decisions ; but they 
have newly made their personal positions clear by deciding not 
to attend the opening of Mr Smith’s parliament next week. Sir 
Hugh Beadle, the chief justice, is still making his personal point 
dear by staying with Sir Humphrey Gibbs, the ’’deposed** 
Governor—^who collected a thousand signatures in his loyalist 
visitor’s book on June iith, the Queen’s official birthday. 

Can the current talks between d&ials succeed ? There is little 
doubt that Mr Smith’s more intelligent supporters want them to 
succeed—they arc beginning to want an out very badly. The 
British g overmnen t m ay regard _the_jalki more a? £ boldipg 
operation while sanctions bite harder. The assumption is that the 
officials will try to prepare an agreed draft that could be con¬ 
sidered at ministerial level. British officials emphasise that any 
draft must accord with the familiar six principles at which Mr 
Smith has always jibbed (and which include the requirement about 
acceptability to Rhodesia’s people as a whole). Thus the gap 
feihains a wide one despite Mr Wilson's apparent hopes of a 
solution by August. 

Mr Smith will have to lower his sights a lot, and the British 
theory is that increasingly effective sanctions will bring this about 
He will therefore have to sell concessions on the franchise, repre¬ 
sentation, and discrimination to his Rhodesian Front backers. The 
feeling here is that he can carry his supporters with him, what¬ 
ever he has to offer them. This was vividly expressed by a 
prominjent local business man: ” My old mother is solid pro-Smith. 
Whatever he docs is right and she would go with him even if he 
told her that Mr Nkomo must be prime minister tomorrow.** 
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Why the American Express Card 
is the most satisfactory credit card for 
any Economist reader earning 
over £2,000 a year 


I F YOU’RF EARNING over £2,000 a year, you probably qual¬ 
ify for the privilege of carrying an American Express Card. And 
if that’s your salary, the odds are you travel and entertain rather 
a lot. That’s where an American Express Card can help you. Because 
it’s easily the most internationally accepted of all credit cards. Clip 
the coupon below for full details and an application form. But first 
read these six points. 


lpEnt6rtainni€llt. American 
letsyoucntcTtaiium a truly internalional 
scale. You can take clients to such 
diverse top restaurants as the Mirabelle 
in London, tlie 'lour d’Argcnt in Pans; 
or the Four Seasons in New York. The 
choice of hoteL is equally catholic. In 
London alone they include places like 
the Carlton Jower, the May Fair and the 
Hilton. In these, and thousands of 
others, you just show your Card—and 
sign the bill. 

2 » terviCftSpWtiercvcr in the world 
you may go, you can hire a secretary, 
get theatre tickets, sliop for anything 
from rare wines to antique furniture— 
all on your American Express Card. 
Because American Express have no 
less than 127,000 afferent establishments 
from New York to the Pacific Islands. 
Far more than other credit card 
system. You can sign bills in almost 
any known cvarency, pay with one 
starling cheque at the end of the 
nkjvith. 

VkaMk Bcfit^ the world’s foremost 
ira^l organisatioii enables American 
ID offer ea^ the world’s best 
lladliliei. You can travel any¬ 
where by plane, boat, tmn or hired car 
and Minply say ’chaige it, please’. And 
only American Express has a world¬ 


wide network of travel offices to iahe all 
your travel arran^enteuts off your 
shouUlers, All you do is show your 
Card! 



4« t|glMNlM%« Another unique 
American Eiqpress service. It lets you 
walk into the ofikesfof international 
airlines*, present yoitr Card, and be 
away moments fartsa on a flight half¬ 
way across the worid. 

*P<m Am, TWA^ Akr France or S^Aena, 
for flights to, throngh or from USA, 
France, Belgmanr Mexico.Or oHmafor 
domestic Ameritan aerUms, ^Drferred 
payment faciHUe* are ovoiMa obo on 
these airlines* 

S-ltoCffltltsMeii who travel and enter¬ 
tain need proper records of what they 


spend. Only American Express records 
tlieni fully, hvice over. Once at the time 
of purchase. (On \ form with a special 
section for \our own notes.) Again at 
tiu* end of every month. Naturally all 
tliis simplifies expense and tux 
accounting. 

6 . The Cost All you pay for the con¬ 
venience of an American lApiess Card 
is ^^.12.0 a year. With no further fees 
or commis.sions (or interest charges) of 
liny kind. If your firm lias a Company 
Card, you can gc^ a supplrnieniiii v one 
for only ^1.16.0. (Wives, loo, may get 
supplementary cards if thcii liiisband 
has a personal Card.) 

If you want to know more about 
how the American Express Card 
system could vastly simplify your 
life, send off this coupon. Or if 
you’d like to discuss it with some* 
one, our representative will call 
on you. 



Jo: Amerlcaa Exiwsss Cartls, | 

• NaymaHwl, Uada a , S.W.I. { 


I would like to have I 

my life simplified. j 

Pleoite send me further details | 
of the American Express Card | 
system and an application form: | 

NAMK.-. j 
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We can guarantee their driving interest 
in the Jewish Chronicle. We like to think 
It’s because we're a unique influence 
amongrthe 460,000-strong community In 
Britain, not just that they’re trying to 
catch us out. Anyhow they aredriversall 
right - for cars, consumer goods, Infor¬ 
mation, you name it. In every way,they’re 
AB - OK. Now you have the direction, 
steer this way. Ring G.N.A. Mandelson. 
the Advertisement Executive Director, 
Jewish Chronicle, 25 Furnival Street. 

London E.C.4. Holborn 9262. 


YOU OONT HAVE TO 
DRIVE PEOPLE TO READ 
THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 
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NIGERIA 

Soldiers under 
fire 

FROM OUR WEST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 
ENERAL iRONSi’s ^vernment has attri¬ 
buted this month’s riots in Nigeria’s 
northern provinces, during which hundreds 
of southerners living in the north were 
killed, to a misunderstanding ” of its in¬ 
tentions. It has now launched a publicity 
drive to explain to northerners that last 
month’s decree abolishing the federation 
and substituting a unitary republic was only 
meant as a temporary measure for adminis¬ 
trative convenience. It has also called 
another meeting of the northern emirs, this 
time together with their much less influ¬ 
ential southern counterparts. 

This readiness to conciliate, if not actually 
to climb down, may have resolved the im¬ 
mediate crisis. But the issues that caused 
it remain. The decree, announced on May 
74th, has not been abrogated. In fact the 
decree did little more than formalise an 
existing state of affairs. Nigeria has had 
what amounts to a unitary form of govern¬ 
ment ever since the military take-over in 
January: the regional military governors 
take their orders from General Ironsi in a 
way the regional premiers never did from 
the federal prime minister. Under the 
decree the former regions are called 
“ groups of provinces,” but they have the 
same boundaries and are under the same 
military governors as before. Although 
nominally unified, the five former civil ser¬ 
vices remain separate, each under its own 
civil service commission. Only the higher 
appointments (those worth more than 
£2,000 a year) will be made on a national 
Instead of a regional basis. 

What matters is the way the decree is to 
be administered, and the way in which a 
“ temporary ” arrangement will give way 
to a permanent one. After the troubles of 
the last fortnight, it is hardly likely that the 
authorities will t^gin transferring southern 
senior civil servants to the north. This 
would only lend fuel to the basic northern 
fear that unitary government would open 
the door to domination by the better quali¬ 
fied southerners, especially the Ibos of the 
east. This civil service fear is echoed by 
northern businessmen (the Ibos are more 
commercially enterprising than the Hausa) 
and by farmers (the Ibos arc land-hungry 
as well as job-hungry). As for the transfer 
to a permanent arrangement, the govern¬ 
ment has again stress^ that the future is 
to be decided not by decree but by study 
groups, a constituent assembly and a refer¬ 
endum. 

One lesson to be drawn from the crisis 
is that a unified military command does not 
automatically create unity. The regions, 
with their differing levels of development, 
religions and tribes, and with their long 
tradition of mutual rivalry and suspidon, 
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Still exist in reality. So, therefore, do 
politics. In this sense, the soldiers cannot 
avoid becoming politicians; the troubles of 
the last two weeks should have made them 
better ones. The value of decrees must be 
weighed against their likely effects, and in¬ 
tentions must be explained rather than taken 
for granted. 

A second lesson is that there are genuine 
popular reservations about unitary govern¬ 
ment—-not only in the north. Apart from 
their economic fears, northerners distrust 
Ibo intentions. This andent distrust was 
heightened by the way the unitary decree 
was introduced-^apparcntly jumping the 
gun and anticipating the reports of the study 
groups. The result was an unprecedented 
unity of mood among northerners of all 
former political factions, even in minority 
areas which had been bitterly opposed to 
the former northern regime. If, as seems 
likely, the decree was primarily intended 
to have the psychological effect of unifying 
the whole country, it did precisely the 
opposite: it unified the north against the 
rest. 

The Yorubas of the west also appear 
uncnthusiastic about unitary government. 
It was their leader, Chief Awolowo, who 
virtually fathered federalism in Nigeria— 
and his main motive was distrust of the 
Ibos. Even among the Ibos themselves 
there are reservations. The bitterness of 
recent federal politics, which the north had 
dominated by weight of numbers, as well 
as the comfortable knowledge that Nigeria’s 
oil is largely under their soil, makes many 
Ibos anxious to retain their own state, in 
a modified federation. 

Most Nigerians now seem to feel that 
federation should be reformed rather than 
scrapped, and they look to procedures 
already set in motion to achieve this. All 
this is saddening for radical-minded 
Nigerians who believe a unitary system to 
be preferable. The crisis showed up the 
weakness of radical sentiment in the north. 
While all the former political factions 
endorsed the protest against the decree, 
nobody seems to have pointed out that a 
return to regional government—let alone 
secession from Nigeria—would give a new 
lease of life to feudal privilege. 

More important, the crisis has shown up 
the weakness of the armed forces. General 
Ironsi’s small army of 8,000 men is itself 
tribally divided, and would be even less 
effective in quelling prolonged tribal dis¬ 
orders than it was in putting down political 
unrest in the western region last year. The 
image of the military government as being 
above politics and above tribal loyalties has 
been assailed. By maladroitness rather 
than by evil design, it has given the im¬ 
pression of having been pushed by a pres¬ 
sure group into taking an unpopular step. 
Conscious of this, some people have been 
urging the army to bring a measure of 
civilian participation into government. It 
could, for example, appoint a prime minister 
and cabinet—who mi^t take the blame for 
unpopular decisions, and be dismissed if 
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necessary. Or it might use committees, 
semi-advisory, semiHexecutive, of the type 
that ar^ now working admirably in Ghana. 
Such a step might help General Ironsi to 
solve his most baffling problem: how to 
make progress while running an interim 
regime that is pledged to leave things 
basically as they are. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 1 


What chances 
for Lesotho... 



Chief Jonathan (left), Mr Mokhehle (right) 

HE British, if they grant independence 

1 . to Premier Leabua, will in reality be 
handing over Basutoland to Dr Verwoerd.” 
This cry of alarm in the opening speech of 
the opposition leader, Mr Mokhehle, set the 
discordant tone of the conference on Basuto 
independence that began in Lancaster 
House in London on June 8th. It is normal 
enough for rival parties in a territory whose 
independence looms near (as near as 
October 4th, in this case) to fight hard for 
the vital prize, the chance of being in 
power in the first days of freedom. But this 
is a special case. The little colony is entirely 
surrounded by South Africa, and economi¬ 
cally dominated by it; there arc usually 
about 130,000 male Basutos away working 
in the republic, leaving a total population 
of 700,000 back home in the eroded hills. 

Independence,” while outwardly creating 
a sovereign stat^, Lesotho, could too easily 
mean virtual transformation into another 

Bantustan.” And since the April 1965 
elections the conduct of the National party 
government led by Chief Leabua Jonathan 
has quickened its opponents’ fears that, if it 
retains office after independence, it will 
readily meet all Dr Verwoerd’s wishes in 
return for his aid and support. 

At the elections Mr Mokhehle's Congress 
party got 39.6 per cent of the votes (in a 
very high poll) against the 41.6 per cent won 
by the National party, which, however, won 
31 of the assembly’s 60 seats. Mr 
Mokhehle’s protests at the London con¬ 
ference had already been voiced in 
long and bitter assembly debates on the 
previous 1964 London conference. What 
has been most striking in the past week’s 
proceedings is the convergence of the radi- 
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cal Congress party's opposition with that of 
the tratUtiocialLst Maremadem FrcedoiD 
party, which has close links with 4^ para¬ 
mount chief, Mododehi Moshoeshoe^ll (a 
forceful young man of 29, who was known 
as Prince Constantine at Oxford). 

The paramount chief, who is to be titular 
head of state after independence, was not 
himself invited to this conference, but he 
nevertheless arrived in London on Sunday, 
saw the colonial secretary, Mr Lee, next 
day, and promptly announced that indepen¬ 
dence on the present terms would be **a 
sham, a mockery and a cAlamity.'* He fully 
shares the Congress fears of a take-over by 
Dr Verwoerd; thif unity explains Mr 
Mokhehle's complaint that the paramount 
chief had not been invited to the conference. 

Bodi opposkioQ parties have now de¬ 
manded that fresh elections should precede 
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independence. On Tuesday they announced 
that they would figte such eketigns as a 
coalition. They might well win, in that 
event: l^tween them they got 56 per cent 
of the votes last year. And however tactical 
their new alliance may be, it makes clear 
that the present prime minister cannot now 
expect to lead a united country into inde¬ 
pendence. In this vital respect, Lesotho's 
prospects are very different from those of 
Botswana—as Bechuanaland Is to be named 
when it becomes an independent republic 
on September 30th. There, Mr Seretse 
Khama, who wlU be Botswana's ffrst presi¬ 
dent, saw the Democratic party that ht 
founded in 1961 win a sweeping victory in 
Tuesday's elections for local councils. This 
confirmed the dominant position it estab¬ 
lished in the March 1965 elections, when it 
won 28 of 31 assembly seats. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA (2) 

... and for 
Botswana ? 

PROM A OORRB8PONDRNT 

o come away from Bechuanaland 
optimistic about its future after Sep¬ 
tember, as the independent republic of 
Botswana, you need almost unlimited faith 
in the dcKrtrinc that the greater the 
challenge, the greater will be the response. 
The country has useful assets: a greatly 
expandable beef industry (in a world grow¬ 
ing hungrier for meat every day) for one ; 
a strong tradition of self-help for another. 
But its pitiless economic geography, the 
iron links that bind it to South Africa, the 
traditional artirudes of its cattle-owners, 
its low level of basic development—and, 
most immediarely, this year’s calamitous 
drought and famine—all these make it 
diffic'ulr to suggest plausible and encourag¬ 
ing themes for Princess Marina to dwell 
upon when she represents the Queen on 
independence day on September 30th. 

The pressure of expectations may be 
temporarily less than elsewhere in the 
developing world (there are fewer than 
5,000 licensed radio sets in the country). 
But the expectations, even among tem¬ 
peramentally conservative cattle people, 
may yet grow faster than the pace of 
development that Mr Seretse Khama and 
his predominantly conservative administra¬ 
tion can achieve. 

The immediate preoccupation in the new 
capital of Gaberones is the famine. The 
assumptions on which the World Food Pro¬ 
gramme (the scheme, mainly for emergency 
i«lief, launched in 1962 by the United 
Nations and other bodies) ^s drawn up its 
relief measures tell their own painful 
story. Relief is being provided (at the 
daily rate of ten ounces of maize and one 
eunice of vegeuble oil a head) to all 
families no member of whjch is earning 



wages. The total has been put at 60,000 
families, with an average of six members— 
or roughly 60 per cent of Bechuanaland's 
entire population. They are going to have 
a monotonous diet until the next crops can 
be harve.sted. But, by making work on 
approved rural development projects a con¬ 
dition of the receipt of rations, the situation 
may to some extent be turned to the 
country's advantage. This condition, on 
which the World Food Programme is 
insisting, will be applied from July 1st. 

In Gaberones, forecasts of the outcome 
of this compulsory self-help range from 
undisguised scepticism to infectious enthu¬ 
siasm. Putting 60,000 people to work 
on land clearing, small-dam construction, 
road improvement and other projects in a 
country twice the size of Britain cannot 
be a simple task. Are there even enough 
hand tools in the country to go round ? 
Experience elsewhere shows that it would 
be wrong to expect 480,000 hours of useful 
development work to be done each day on 
an 8-hour workday basis. However, tlK 
tradition of self-help and voluntary labour is 
strong. Some active assistance will come 
from outsiders, including British volunteers 
and Americap Peace Corps workers. 

As to the drought’s tragic impact on the 
national cattle herd, the current estimate is 
that deaths and premature slaughtering have 
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reduced the herd by 450,000 bead, or 
roughly a third. The World Food Pro¬ 
gramme, with some assistance from Britain, 
is laying on special stock-feed relief, fot 
it will presumably take several years even 
to rebuild the herd to its former size. 
Meanwhile, tax revenues are bound to fall 
(and Britain is already providing nearly 
half the money for recurrent governmerii 
expenditure); and the main source of 
domestic cash income —the sale of cattle-^ 
will tend to dry up. 

If one remembers that the country i$ 
linked ki a customs union with South Arrica 
(which more or less prevents it from using 
the tariff as a weapon for dther tax-raising 
or industrial development), and that it 
shares a common currency with South 
Africa (from which or through which come 
over 90 per cent of its imports), it becomes 
even harder to point the way ahead for 
development. An all-weather road to the 
Zambesi at the Kasungula crossing point 
into Zambia might help to diversify the 
geographical trade pattern to some extent, 
with Zambia importing possibly salt and 
canned meat from Bechuanaland. At present 
the 250-mile stretch from Kasungula to the 
Maun-Francistown road cakes at least thir¬ 
teen hours driving, and four-wheel drive is 
essential. But the pull to the south will 
remain enormous, and development prob¬ 
lems will still be compounded by the wide 
dispersal of the population—less than three 
people to the square mile. 

Apart from roads and education, only 
one major productive project is sufficiently 
advanced to have much chance of early 
implementation after independence. This 
is a complex that involves the exploitation 
of the copper ore northwest of Franciscown, 
the production of soda ash from the 
Makarikari salt pans, the building of a 
dam to irrigate 4,000 acres of arable land, 
and a thermal power station.- - The capital 
cost of the project is being put, perhaps 
optimistically, at {,y6 million. A fairly 
informed guess about the copper operation 
is that it might yield between 10,000 and 
15,000 tons a year for about thirteen years. 

The limited possibilities - are forcing 
Bechuanaland's two planners (incidentally, 
its first statistician has just arrived in 
Gaberones) to concentrate on education 
and community development. What is 
immensely encouraging is the evidence 
(from a privately started school in Scrowe) 
that even secondary schools can—given the 
right quality of leadership—be built partly 
on 6 self-help basis. In this case a pre¬ 
dominantly hording school has been built 
for the astonishingly lo<ir figure of £200 a 
place ; a major achievement when one con¬ 
siders that Zambia's new set^ondary schools 
are costing about £550 a place. But this 
new Serowe school is notablt in other 
important respects a$ well. There is a 
deliberate development emphasis in its 
curriculttiil ^ all boys iipeiid two ht^ a 
week on the theory and pinctioe of building- 
A consumer co-operative has been started 
from the school, and the p^cy is m the 
school as a growth point in the district 
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Fibreglass, gentlemen, are already planning how to keep 


tomorrow’s homes warm 


'Skyscrapers, subterranean burrows, pack-it 
and-lake-it-with-yoLi... what shape and what 
form tomorrow’s homes will take we don't \e{ 
know, What we do know is that home comfort 
will be high on the list of requirements and that 
comfort means a warm, quiet home. 

In Fibreglass insulation we have a highly 
efficient material. . . light weighh durable and 
extremely easy to handle Advantages which 
will continue to make this material ideal for 
insulating walls, roofs and floors for many years 


to rome. Likewise, as a long-life light weight 
structural and cladding material, Fibreglass 
Reinforced Plastics will also play Its part. So, 
gentlemen, if the design and healing of to 
morrow's homes is 
your concern too. 

you put your heads 

together with .. WliillCwli 

ST HELENS - LANCS - TEL: ST. HELENS24022 
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1 0 million Btu/h 


Maximum heat....minimum space.... 
Industrial Gas has the cost-conscious answers 

The gas industry oflers you a comprehensive technical advisory service, backed by the 
industrial development centres of the Area Gas Boards and the Gas Council’s Industrial 
Research Station at Solihull. 

Many manufacturers have found that it pays to call in the Industrial Gas Engineer at 
an early planning stage because gas can lower over-all costs of production. Because it is 
clean, gas_ allows dire<^ firing at higher thermal elficiency^ Its flexibility enable^ idling 
plant to be brought into 'bji^ratlon quickly. ConsistenT perToTmance meattS ftwe? 
rejects. Heat release ul the point of use avoids fuel waste and high speed heating gives 
fast production at low capital outlay. 

Gas can reduce labour costs, maintenance and capital costs and improve working con¬ 
ditions. Gas industry rcsearcli and development are making gas more useful, more com¬ 
petitive. Tlicrc are many good reasons why you should investigate the merits of High 
Speed Gas. A phone call or a letter to the Industrial Gas Officer of your Gas Board 
will bring you the free services of'a qualified Industrial Gas Engineer and the full technical 
resources of the gtis industry. 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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FRANCE 

Choice made 

FROM OUR PARIS CX>RRBSPONDBN1' 

RENCHMEN are now talking hard about 
a popular front. Some S the discus¬ 
sion is backward-looking: thirty years have 
just elapsed since the memorable election 
that put the L6on Blum government into 
power. But much the talk is generated 
by M. Mitterrand's statement on June 12th 
that the Fidiratum dhttocraU et socidiste, 
of which he is diairman, intends to fight the 
coming parliamenury elections in close 
alliance with the Communists, In my 
view,'’ declared M. Mitterrand, nothing is 
more impwtant than the unity of the left, a 
left in which I obviously include the Com¬ 
munist party." While expressing the hope 
that a good many of M. Lecanuct's suppor¬ 
ters will follow the same road to the left, he 
dismissed their leader as a man who had 
clearly chosen the road to the right. After 
a long hesitation waltz, M. Miricrrand has 
made his choice. 

The odds have always been on the federa¬ 
tion moving in this direction. Socialists and 
Radicals were forced into an improvised 
alliance with the Communists in the 1962 
parliamentary dections, and all three parties 
backed M. Mitterrand in last December’s 
presidential election. But what is now 


SPAIN 

Losing both 
ways 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

A t govenunent level, Anglo-Spanish rela¬ 
tions are in the doldrums. The hopes 
aroused by Britain’s willingness to discuss 
Gibraltar have ^ven 4 ray to morning-after 
recrimination, with commentators denounc¬ 
ing Mr Stewart’s statement on May 23rd 
that he hipped the London talks would result 
in " the estd^lishment of a civilised relation¬ 
ship between Gibralur and Spain." 

The Spanish foreign ministry is now 
looking hopefully towards the linked States 
and the Arab and Latin American capitals 
—^alK it is claimed in Madrid, strongly pro- 
Spanish on the Gibraltar issue. High-level 
gossip asserts that Washington is proposing 
to bring Spain into a revamped Nato, and 
that Nato would then be asked by Spain 
to suggest a compromise. Arab support is 
said to be promised for an autumn offensive 
against Britain at the United Nations. 

British relations with the illegal Spmnish 
opposition are not much happier. The 
Americans and French have succeeded, 
these last eighteen months especially, in 
maintaini^ fairly close relations with both 
General Franco’s administration and its 
likeliest democratic successors. Washing¬ 
ton even subsidises the subsidiser of m 
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happening looks tike the prelude to a more 
significant electoral alliance that would put 
a formal end to nearly twenty yem of Com¬ 
munist isolation. The three parties together 
u^ to command a majority in France. 
Since General de Gaulle’s return to pm^er, 
they represent roughly 43 per cent of the 
electorate. 

There is every indkatioo that M. Mitter¬ 
rand had Socialist approval for his state¬ 
ment. Indeed, M. Guy Mollet, the Socialist 
leader (who was spewing from the same 
platform), was deariy trying to bridge the 
difficult foreign policy rift between Socia¬ 
lists and Communists. He described 
American bombing of North Vietnam as a 
** political mistake.*’ He recommended 
spi^dy action to render both Nato and the 
Warsaw Pact unnecessary. He stressed the 
difference between those who dream of a 
liberal Europe and those who dream of a 
socialist one. Coming frcrni a man so com¬ 
mitted to the Atlantic alliance as M. Mollet 
has always been, these were sweet words for 
the French Communists. 

But the Radicals (of whom it is said their 
heart is on the left, their wallet on the right) 
may oppose the new move. Radical party 
leaders, such as M. Maurice Faure and M. 
Felix Gaillard, are very much closer to M. 
Lccanuet than to the Communists. If the 
federation veers too obviously in the direc¬ 
tion of a popular front they and their 
fdlowers may desert it. 


opposition periodical published in France. 
But the British appear to be more feckless. 

Statements attributed to a Labour party 
official visiting Spain recently alarmed 
Spanish Social Deo^rats, and aroused the 
suspicion that the British were co-operating 
with the government in trying to split the 
Spanish Socialist party. And the apparent 
eagerness of a small number of Labour 
members of [^rliament to accept General 
Franco’s hospitality has shocked the demo¬ 
cratic opposition as much as it has delighted 
falangists—and remforced falangist con¬ 
tempt for the “ rubber principles ’’ of 
British parliamentarians. Mr David Ensor’s 
statement that "we are eager to see how 
Spanish trade unions work and to learn how 
we can help them ’’ may, quite genuinely, 
have been based on ignorance of the fact 
that Spam’s sitidicatos are simply instru¬ 
ments of the government; to Spaniards his 
words had a cynical ring. 

An opposition sheet has complained that, 
in a commentary broadcast about a month 
ago in the BBC world service, an effort 
was made to suggest that Spain's 
sindicatos and caries (the hand-picked 
national assembly) are representative, that 
legislation '’is no longer imposed from 
above but comes from below." and that the 
regime’s social services are so good that they 
" codffie ’’ the workers. Blarney of this 
kind is unlikely to earn the respect of 
Spanish dfidaldom; and, coining from 
what is widely believed to be the mouth- 
(nece of a Latour government, it is bound 
to dtoay and embitcer Spanish democfits. 
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BEN BARKA AFFAIR 

A political trial ? 

T tiE Moroccans have reacted to last 
week’s announcement from Paris that 
their minister of the interior, General 
Oufkir, will be tried in absentia for kid¬ 
napping Mr Ben Barka with their customary 
haughty silence. The idea that a French 
court would try a Moroccan minister would 
have seemed fantastic a year ago. Today 
it is accepted internationally as almost a 
routine climax to the long French judicial 
enquiry since Mr Mchdi Ben Barka was 
abducted in Paris last October—never to 
be seen again. 

Morocco was well prepared for France to 
press its charges. The die was cast on 
February 21st when President de Gaulle, at 
a press conference, accused General Oufkir 
by name. King Hassan promptly shuffled 
his government but left General Oufkir 
pointedly in his place. Until then, more 
sophisticated Moroccans had not really been 
hoodwinked by the ploy representing the 
genera) as a victim of a wicked French 
" colonialist *' frame-up. But President dc 
Gaulle’s blunt attack stirred a wave of 
patriotic resentment that even engulfed 
some members of the left-wing opnosition 
party to which Ben Barka belonged. That 
party has never doubted General Oufkir’s 
guilt and wants his head. But it wonders, 
with all other Moroccans, whether in heap¬ 
ing all the blame on Morocco de Gaulle did 
not go too far in covering up for France. 

His contention that only very low-level 
Ffcncbifien were mixednpin the eonsemey 
does nor wash in Morocco. Intelligent 
Moroccans remark that General Oufkir has 
so many French friends of substance that it 
is hard to believe that none of them were 
in the know. They point also to M. Lopez, 
the Air France offiml who, as one of the 
actual kidnappers, wiH stand trial with ten 
other men along with General Oufkir. When 
he was Air France’s chief control officer at 
Tangier in 1956, M. Lopez played a vfaal 
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part in highjackiiit die lurcraft m which 
Mr Ben IMla and other Algerian leaders 
were tfav^Ufafi| fjrom Morocco to, Yug,^sta. 
If Lopez wab then, say MoroccOos, the in¬ 
strument of high French policy, why was 
he^^tatitkg at such a ^ low levbl ^* now? 

T^se are the wildest surmises from the 
wilder shores of Morocco. But t^ey tune 
in with what is being said by president de 
Gaulle's domestic opposition, .Which has 
been satisfied neither by his Febri^ry state¬ 
ment nor the much longer accent Ot affairs 
given by the minister of ttiO interior. M. 
Roger Frey, oii May 6th. Several mysteries 
remain unexplained, t^ey concern the 
French failure to nail down General Oufkir 
when he was oOhchalantly attending police 
receptions in Paris five days after the kid- 
napm^Bs and police delays in handing 
information to the French judge in charge 
case, 

^en the trial comes up—possibly in 
^ptemher—the lawyers who are acting for 
Mr Ben Barka's brotjhcf will try to prove 
that the French government could cither 
have prevented the kidnapping or perhaps 

VIETNAM 

Hope for the 
hamlets 

FKOM OUR S1>£CIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T iis is perhaps a rash report. Against 
all the evidence of the past, it projects 
cautious hope, unbased^ on .piety^ that the 
Mm plan for pacifying, securing and 
rafiatiiiitating hamlets in South Vietnam 
may be successful. Memories of the fate 
of President Diem's grandiose venture into 
agrovilles ” gloomily endure. And in the 
Mekong Delta area, where the new Ameri- 
can*Sourh Vietnaniese '' revolutionary 
development programme ” is being soberly 
promoted, the Vietcong's influence has 
saturated rural areas so deeply that the 
basic challenge of eliminating its pi)lirical 
organisation and overcoming communal 
fear remains prickly and stubborn. 

Yet an inspection of “ semi-secure ” ham¬ 
lets in this rice-rich country, harassed for 
a decade by the Vietcong, does leave a 
definite impression of growing stability and 
confidence. The elaborate supermarket 
glitter of the “ agrovilles ” is absent; there 
has been no attempt to replace the old huge 
portraits of the late Diem with c'urrent 
Saigon substitutes ; the local control of 
defence and rehabilitation is entrusted to 
hapdpicked and specially trained local resi¬ 
dents ; the Buddhists work with non- 
Buddhists. 

Two hamlets which reflect this new ray 
of hope arc in the Cantho area of what 
was once known as Cochin-China. Caniho, 
the provincial centre, has an excellent air¬ 
field and a population of aniund 70,000 ; 
it bristles with barbed-wire roadblocks and 
most of the public buildings are sandbagged. 
The hamlets are Loi Du, about six miles by 
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sav^ Ben Barka just after it bad taken 
pla<^,^' Since two erf the lawyers are linked 
with M; Mitterrand's left-wing: opposition 
party, the trial looks like having a predemi- 
ntndy political aspect. With French parlia- 
nn^ntafy elections in the air, President de 
Gfullc^may seem to be more concerned with 
establishing the innocence of his govern-, 
ment thaii the guilt of the accused. 

Whatever the result. King Hassan will be 
able to present it to his people as a French 
electoral gimmick. But many Moroccans 
believe that the strain oh their relations with 
France is bound to tell: Neither side wants 
it to reach breaking point. Morocco would 
forfeit a packet if it did. Its teachers and 
scholarships from France outnumber those 
given to any other Maghrebi country. It has 
in addition 2.000 French advisers and quite 
a lot of money from France. 

Morocco, tor its part, holds hostages— 
the 120,000 Frenchmen who have remained 
in the country. They are industrialists, 
businessmen and landowners; they are 
making nice profits and do not want to lose 
their place in the sun. 


road from Cantho, and Binh Hoa, say 
twenty miles distant on the same muddy 
river. A hard-surface road, with bridges 
and culverts, is being pushed past Loi Du 
to connect with Binh Hoa. Each hamlet has 
a population of less than 3,000 and a defence 
and rehabilitation team of about 60 trained 
local men. Each is classified as only “ semi- 
securc.” When the road is ocmpletcd, a 
large area of jungle and swamp south of 
Canrhp will be contains^d. and syatenuidc 
cleaning?up .operations will be conducted 
against the Vietcong, who are already on 
the defensive. 

There has been a scrupulous avoidance of 
the breakneck speed and swollen co»ts of 
Diem’s ill-fated agroville ” programme. 
Each hamlet's destiny is essentially in the 
hands cf- its own people. The aid needed 
to improve living standards—building 
materials, fishing-nets, pigs, fertiliser, seed, 
medicine, soap, consumer goods—is asked 
for and put to use by the trained local 
cadres. Weapons and ammunition are 
controlled by the headman and his team. 

Six conditions must be fulfilled before a 
hamlet is provisionally classified as 
“ secure,” First, a census must be taken of 
all residents, and suspected Vietcong ele¬ 
ments summarily removed. Second, para¬ 
military forces must be recruited among the 
able-bc^ied men. Third, fortifications must 
be set up against sneak attack. Fourth, 
emergency radio communication with the 
nearest military sircngpoint must be tested 
day and night, reinforcements being avail¬ 
able by helicopter and jeep. Fifth, residents 
must }x organised into age-groups and trade 
categories directed by the trained cadres. 
Sixth, and last, the hamlet must elect its 
own committee to administer the security 
and “ new life ” reforms of the community. 

Checks are continually made of the 
dtirability and eflectiveness of each of these 
stages even after the hamlet ha^ been dassi- 
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fied as ** secure.’* Both ** semi-secure ** Loi 
Du end Hoa are subject to sniper 
from across the river and from the Jungle 
which surrounds their cleared rice£elds. 
The road is mined at night and must be 
cleared daily. Water supplies must be 
guarded against i^soning. American 
Ranger and South Vietnam cOmhiando and 
paratroop units patrol the road and bridges 
and strike through the jungle. Morale is 
obviously high and, despite the lurking 
perils, there is an atmosphere of assufance 
end resolution which was lacking in Didn’i 
•ulldi artificiai ** agrovilles.*’ 

Perhaps the strongest tribute to the 
influence of the “ revolutionary develop¬ 
ment programme” is tlie reaction of the 
Vietcong. Six months ago, guernllas cap¬ 
tured or slain in the area of junale and 
swamp between Loi Du and Binh Ffoa car¬ 
ried orders and plans for the seizure or 
destruction of the Gintho airfield and for 
night incursions into the palm-Hned streets 
of the provincial centre. Today the 
guerrillas’ plans are restricted to orders to 
hara.ss the ” semi-secure ” villages and to 
prevent the completion of the connecting 
road. 

Statistics provide only tricky and conflict¬ 
ing evidence, but the American advisers in 
Cantho—a cautious group of old hands— 
agree that the average number of enemy 
defections has risen to 500 a month, com¬ 
pared with only 100 twelve months ago. 
There is also solid evidettce that the leaders 
of the People’s Revolutionary party, the 
North Vietnam hard core of the South 
Vietnam National Liberation Front, arc 
losing popular support in viflages they have 
occupied for a long time; people have 
become restive under harsher party 
directives which levy more rice and more 
taxes and demand more conscripts. In 
brief, most of the conditions .envisaged by 
Sir Robert Thompson fur effective pacifica¬ 
tion of rural areas are at last being met in 
the Mekong Delta. These conditions were 
all jettisoned or ignored when the Diem 
“ agrovilles ” were being expanded at a 
suicidal rare. 

The militarv effort in the Delta is 
basically South Vietnamese. There are only 
specialist American troops in the area—a 
force of about 5.000 in Cantho's military 
compound. The South Vietnamese and the 
Americans oo-ojxrarc well despite the 
imperfections of interpretation: it is 
agonising to Usten to eager young American 
patrol-leaders trying to communicate with 
eager young South Vietnamese hamlet- 
leaders through a • well - intentioned 
interpreter who should be driving a jeep. 

The preponderance of South Vietnamese 
soldiers over the V'icteong is no more than 
an estimated five to one in the delta, but 
this is multiplied by increased mobility and 
firepower. Above all, there is no smell of 
the over-confidence which has so often 
betrayed high hopes in South Vietnam. Loi 
Du and Binh Hoa will not be considered 
“ aecure ” until the open road links them 
and their hamlet committees have been 
elected. It will be a long hard slog. 





Th€ C-141 StarUfter is a plane of 
many missions. Heavy airdrops. High 
speed casualty evacuation. Strategic 
personnel and cargo airlift. It Is easily 
maintained, qukkiy deployed, and 
able to react rapMy to neaity any 
mission teqtifl^mtnt. 


The C-t41 StarUfter has already been 
successfully tested—and proven— 
in a long, arduous program. Now 
in military service, it offers a short 
takeoff and landing capability^ 
excellent slow speed handling 
characteristics, optimum high 
altitude performance, and on«board 
emergency ground power* 


The C-141 StarUfter is jusi one of a 
family of famous airlifters designed 
and developed by lockheed-Ceorgia 
—the versatile C-IM Hercules; the 
utility personnel and cargo C-140 
JetStar transport; and tomorrow's 
giant C-5Ar the largest plane in 
the worhL 

LOCKHEED 
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Capt. Bergeld never puts to sea 

(And if lie did, two-thirds of the fishing fleet wouldn’t) 


Bune Bergeld has his hands full with a 24-hour-a-day 
Job In Gothenburg harbour. 

He’s the skipper of the bunker boat Alfo. 

And if it weren’t for the evor-busy Alfo shuttling 
from trawler to trawler in the harbour, and their 
island ports of Donsd and Hbno, two^hlrds of the 
fishing fleet would never go to sea. 

She carries a Oiargo vital to these men who spend 
their lives hunting the North Sea for herring, cod, 
mackerel and halibut. Gulf diesel fuel. Gulf lubri¬ 
cants. Gulf nauidpetroleum gas—for cooking. 

When the flshihg fleet is oat, the Alfo Is still busy. 


Refuelling cargo boats, feriie.s and other small craft 
that ply from Gothenburg. Among the fishermen of 
Sweden’s southern archipelago there’s a tradition: 
Never return home with empty holds. They never do. 
And the Alfo never returns home full. 

Whether it’s a whale of a project or just a sprat of 
a thing, Gulf believes In giving service. All over 
Europe Gulf is busy putting this philosophy into 
practice. And from worldwide resources Gulf is 
putting more oil, more energy, to work for Europe. 

Oulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
USA, and throughout the world. 



GULF IS OIL 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Space 
for what ? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

N the space programme^ the adventurous and the practical rub 
shoulders to a weird extent. Preparing to land men on the 
moon has become a vicarious national sport. To the defence 
scientists^ as one of them recently said, space is less a matter of 
adventure and more a matter of necessity ; we explore its potential 
not because it is there but because we have needs that arc here.” 
This week saw the scientists at Pasadena watching the shadow of 
the bundle of instruments called Surveyor lengthen as the sun set, 
even more slowly than expected, on the bit of the moon’s surface 
where Surveyor rests. It was also to see the launching from Cape 
Kennedy (on Thursday if all went well) of a cluster of eight 
satellites carried by one Titan III missile, the first of three such 
launches which are to put a chain of 24 defence communications 
satellites in synchronous orbit round the earth. 

It may be next year before the chain is completed and it is 
itself only a development stage on the way to the fully operational 
system which is aimed at by, perhaps, 1970. At some point Britain 
will have an interest in this project, under an agreement announced 
in February. The British are to provide some of the ground 
terminals and are to have the right to make some use of the 
satellites for “ tests and experiments ” presumably in communi¬ 
cating with regions beyond the Indian Ocean. There is provision 
for the two countries to exchange results. 

Eventually, the scientists believe, military communications and 
therefore to some extent military tactics will be revolutionised. As 
a member of the Department of Defence’s engineering staff has 
explained, the initial defence communications satellites now being 
put into orbit are of low wattage and the ground antennae servicing 
them have to be large. But the advanced system which is to follow 
them will have more power and sensitivity and will project a 
sharper beam that can be received with smaller equipment ; these 
satellites will also be longer-lived, lasting perhaps for ten years or 
more instead of eighteen months. Full, instant and secure com¬ 
munications might be established with the smallest infantry unit 
in the most God-forsaken spot, a thing not known in war so 
far. With other multi-purpose satellites checking on the weather, 
tracking ships and submarines and observing missile sites, and the 
whole system reporting instantly to central points, the art of what 
is called crisis management will be advanced beyond recognition. 
Work on techniques of this kind goes on with little of the publicity 
that surrounds the moon programme, but the defence scientists 
talk of its progress with increasing confidence. 

These growing military expectations touch only the belt of 
space relatively close to earth. Last month both the United States 
and the Soviet Union proposed to the United Nations a treaty 
to keep the moon and the planets, in effect, demilitarised. They 
were able two years ago to agree not to put nuclear weapons in 
space, since neither country could see much advantage in doing 
such a thing, while the drawbacks of doing it were obvious to both. 
Washington has not been troubled by doubts about Russian 
adherence to that agreement. Equally, both powers are probably 
sincere about keeping military activity away from the moon and 
th2 planets; nobody in Washington, at any rate, has yet thought 
of a serious military use for the moon. Even between allies, 


international co-operation in space has so far been a feeble thing. 
President Johnson talked of attempting new co-operative scientific 
projects at the time of Herr Erhard’s visit to Washington last 
December, but nothing has come of it yet. Too much of the 
attention of the North Atlantic Treaty powers has been taken up 
with coping with General de Gaulle. The troubles of the European 
Launcher Development Organisation have also got in the way of 
any ambitious new departures ; the first thing, in the view of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, is to keep Eldo 
in existence and Britain in it, if that can be done. In spite of its 
enormous preponderance in western space activities, Nasa does 
set store on keeping the space effort of the European allies alive. 

In part the motive for this attitude is the old political one of 
encouraging the western Europeans, including the British, to come 
closer together instead of falling apart. But there are a scientific 
and an economic interest as well. None of the European allies 
has ever shown any inclination to put up by itself enough money 
for a major joint venture with the United States. If there are to 
be such ventures, the partner has to be a group of European 
countries. If there is a lack of public interest in space in Europe, 
there is no lack of scientific interest and the European scientific 
contribution could be useful. Even European money is not to be 
despised, now that the days of plenty for Nasa arc over and it has 
to fight for its money against the claims of the Vietnamese war 
and the great society. The President cut nearly $600 million from 
the request of Mr Webb, the head of Nasa, for the coming year. 

This leaves Nasa with a handsome budget but, out of approxi¬ 
mately $5 billion which it can expect to get, more than $3 million 
will go on the Gemini and Apollo programmes in fulfilment of 
President Kennedy’s pledge of five years ago to land a man on 
the moon, and bring him safely back, by the end of 1969. 
Measured by objectives and motives, this comes more into the 
category of adventure than of science. In its origins it goes back 
to the shock and challenge of the Russian Sputnik in the nineteen- 
fifties. The moon must be attained because it is there, to reassure 
Americans that the United Stares is second to none in advanced 
technical skills ; and if 
before the Russians. 

As the goal is 
aproached, the vehicles 
and installations are 
being completed and 
the budget for the 
moon will begin to fall 
off. Nasa is already 
studying what it can 
do next but with no 
certainty that Con¬ 
gress, or national 
opinion, or the Presi¬ 
dent with his problem 
of balancing the 
demands of foreign 
war and of social 
improvement, will be 
ready to support future 
programmes on the 
same scale. Mr Webb’s 
administration has 


possible the Americans have to be there 



AMERICAN 

Mcmbled a brilUatit team supported by ^ilUant talents among 
its ccmtractocs and he feats that they will begin to disperse if new 
activities cannot be promised them whip the moon project ends. 

One suggestion heard is that Nasa should turn more of its 
attention to the word “ aeronautics in its name and less to the 
word ** space *’; thus it could contribute to the solving of terrestrial 
problems--€or insunce^ by developing vertical takeoff and landing 
aircraft to help the eastern seaboard k| its traffic diffkultks. The 
Space Science Board of the National Academy of Sciences has 
made proposals in another direction: that the next objective after 
the moon landings should bt scientific investigation of the solar 
system. The board lists a whole series of projects; what marks 
all its recommendations is the insistence that the main thrust of 
the space programme get away from adventure and back to science. 

The board's unkindest cut is to point out what large opportunities 
for study of the solar system from observatories on the ground are 
at present being peglected for lack of resources. 

When the astronauts will land on the moon, and whether 
Americans or Russians get there first, has not betn settled by 
Nasals two important exercises this month. The mission entrusted 
to Nasa by President Kennedy allowed eight and a half years for 
the programme. Five of these have gone. By now Nasa has many 
achievements to its credit, but naturally enough it has not managed 
to adhere to the timetable at every point. The Surveyor that 
settled itself gently on the lunar surface on June 1st was three 
years late, but it is a far more sophisticated craft «than the first 
model that was discarded and its performance has surpassed all 
expectations. The same cannot be said of the two most recent 
manned space flights in the Gemini series. Docking in space 
is an essential exercise in this series and it has still not been done 
successfully. Iti last week’s Gemini 9 Commander Cernan's excur¬ 
sion out of his spacecraft proved more difficult, and the work he had 
to do more exhausting, than had been anticipated, so that he had 
to break off his walk with his tasks uncompleted. The last three 
Gemini flights are to be flown between July and October; by 
then it will be time to open the final phase of the moon programme, 
the Apollo series of SightB by crews of three. The timetable for 
a landing in 1969 is getting crowded. Obviously it will not 
matter a straw, except for reasons of competition, prestige and 
self-confidence, if the moon programme has to be drawn out a 
Httle longer, but those, after all, have been the prime movers of 
the enterprise. 


Not all the way with LBJ 

O PENLY admitting his.lack of enthusiasm for President Johnson, 
by promising not to^hc LBJ’s boy,” Mr Ernest Rollings has 
won the Den^radc nomsnation for Senator From South Carolina 
from the incumbent, Mr Donald RviSseU. Senator Russell's main 
disadvanta^ was that be had resigned from the Governorship in 
196^ so that bis successor, could appoint him to the Senate to fill 
vacancy left by the death of S^tDr Olin Johnston. In the 
j|m twenty years no “ self-appointed ” Senator has been endorsed 
by the voters. Nor is Mr Rollings the first Democratic candidate 
to dissociate himself from the President this year. Some of those 
who havfe done so have made excellent showings, but Mr Rollings 
is the first of this group who has actually ousted an incumbent. 

- Thar voters arc turning against Mr Johnson is obvious from the 
public pinion surveys. The most shocking is the latest Gallup 
poll which shows a drop of 8 per cent in a month and of 17 per 
cent since the beginning of the year in the number of people who 
approve of the way he is handling his job as President. Only 46 
per cent now approve but those who have changed their ntinds 
’ not gone all the way against LBJ ; they have merely joined 
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thoK who lefuse to express an opinion at all. No one doubtt that 
the chief factor in this dedine in iwpularity is dissatisfiction whh 
the war in Vietnam. 

inic Democratic candidates who attack the Administration's 
policy, the students and professors who walk out or turn their backs 
when the Secretary of Defence is given an honorary degree or the 
Ambassador to the United Nations addresses a graduating class, 
the 6,400 professional people who sign a three-page advertisement 
in the Netv York Times, are all demanding that the United States 
withdraw from Vietnam or at least that it moderates its efforts 
there. The great mass of less articulate Americans who are studied 
by the pollsters also want to get the war over, but many of them 
arc apparently ready to step up milkafy activity in order to achieve: 
this. Ttot they are ready to accept toe additional casualties and 
toe additional taxation that such an escalation would mean is 
unlikely. President Johnson is definitely not ready to accept them, 
unless the enemy forces him to do so. But the present political 
climate is an additional reason why toe recent ** substantial mili¬ 
tary progress” in Vietnam is especially welcome to him. His 
fondest dream must be to end the war before election day in 
November. 


Marching out the voters 



T^ESPiTE the fierce heat and the dissension within thejr ranks. 
J^the civil rights marchers continue to trudge along Mississippi’s 
highways on the way to the sute’s capital. Dr Martin Luther 
King, who took up the “march against fear” when Mr James 
Meredith was felled by shotgun pellets, predicted that 25,000 
people would be in file by the time the procession, after numerous 
detours to encourage Negroes in small communities to register as 
voters, reaches Jackson. But the suggestion that this would resemble 
the march in Alabama last year infuriated Mississippi’s moderate 
Negro leader, Mr Charles Evers ; he did not want another Selma 
“ where everyone goes home with the cameramen, leaving us hold¬ 
ing the bag.” Radical Negro groups also had their grievances ; 
some do not wish to have white sympathisers walking with them. 
And Mr Meredith, recuperating in New York, complained that his 
personal demonstration was being used to get the new civil rights 
Bill passed. 

But the marchers, providing safety in numbers, are actually per¬ 
suading many Negroes in small towns to go to toe court house and 
register to vote. For Negroes must vote in larger numbers than 
they did in Mississippi’s primary election last week if they arc to 
make a dent in white domination of the state. With only about 
35,000 of the 130,000 registered Negro voters casting ballots (a 
great increase over previous years), it was no surprise that Senator 
Eastland, toe archetypal southern Senator and plantation owner, 
won renomination by a wide margin over his Negro opponent. All 
toe candidates of the mainly Negro Freedom Democratic Party 
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I know your way around ? 


(Scotiabank does!) 

Today's businessman needs facts—and needs them quickly. 
Through more than 700 branches Scotiabank can usually find 
things out faster than you can yourself; local conditions, markets, 
business opportunities — in Trinidad or Tokyo, Munich or 
Montreal. If your business is international, choose an Inter¬ 
national Bank—choose Scotiabank. 


THE BANK 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 

j (fout)dea -n iP'!'' li/h! nicorpnretofi 

,1 II, r,,nu,i.j . ,'h f/n)ireo !i;ili.‘iii\) 

\ LONDON; 24-26 Walbrook, i:C4 • J. D. Hubbert—Ass.stent General 
Manager [,' 10 Berkeley Square, wi • H Freestone—Manager C. 11 Wateiloo 
Place, SW1 • J. 0. Evans—Manag«»i L GLASGOW: 62 West Nile Street. Cl 
J. W. MacLollan — Manager DUBLIN 25 Suffolk Stieet, 2 • L. B. Wellner 
— Manager 

Canada • New York • Chicago • Houston • Los Angeles • Beirut • Munich 
Rotterdam • Tokyo • Buenos Aires • Jamaica • Puerto Rico * Dominican Republic 
Trinidad ■ Bahamas • Barbados • Antigua • Grenada • St. Lucia < U.S. Virgin Islands 
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I IHI11-60 Marine Steam Turbine nanfs 
I Gut Fuel Consumption Figures 
to Rscord Low! 



I In 1964, IHi successfully developed a reheat cycle turbine plant for marine 

! use. Designated R-801, this single plane turbine used steam reheat be¬ 

tween the HP and LP turbines, and reduced fuel consumption to 195 
gr/hp hr at 26,000 HP. 

Not satisfied with this, IHI engineers went on to develop two more tur- 
‘ bine plants in the series, the R-802 and R-803, using the same basic reheat 
principle, and reduced fuel consumption to 194 gr/hp-hr and 182 gr/hp¬ 
hr respectively. The more powerful 33,000 HP R-802 turbine plant will 
power the 205,000 dwt tanker IDEMITSU MARU now building at IHI’s 
Yokohama shipyard. 

Now IHI have advanced development of the reheat marine steam turbine 
plant even further with the introduction of the R-804 which reduces fuel 
consumption to 179 gr/hp-hr at 30,000 HP. Installed in a 150,000 dwt 
tanker operating between Japan and the Persian Gulf, IHI's R*804 turbine 
plant would result in a direct saving, in fuel costs alone, of US$66,500 
less than a normal non reheat turbine. Careful planning of the R-804 and 
its auxiliaries reduces engine room space to a minimum, while automatic 
control of both turbine and boiler make additional engine room staff 
unnecessary. 

This constant product development is only one example of IHI’s engi¬ 
neering leadership which extends from shipbuilding to a wide range of 
heavy equipment for practically every major industry of the modern world. 
110 years’ experience, complete after delivery service, and the most ad¬ 
vanced technology of today back every IHI product and venture. Can IHI 
help you? Send for illustrated brochures, indicating your particular field 
of interest. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Matiriil IMiiit EqiiipniMt, Iron and Steol Hints, Powar Ptints, Cliifnicil Plant Eqiij^ 
iMnt, Cimint Pimls, Ships, Jit Aircrift Eniiiws, Compiissors, Howirs, Agricultural MicliiMr]| 

IHI 

IshiliwiiraiiiiM-HariiM Heayy Industries Co., Ltd. Tahyo, 

Cable Address: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2232 
London Office: 69-70, MarK Lane, London, E.C. 3. 

Cable Address: IHICO L0N00NEC3 

New York, San rrancisco, Mexico City, Rio da Janeiro, Sydney, Marseillas. Oslo, Diisseldorf. 
jDitaniitfbtirg, Kaftahi, Maw Dalhi, GalauUa, Smfapera. Djakarta, Hong Kong, TnJpai, Manila 
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lost. But there were signs of change: for the first time in Missis¬ 
sippi’s history two Republicans fought for their party’s nomination 
for a congressional seat. It is being vacated by Mississippi’s first 
Republican Congressman in 8o years, Mr Prentiss Walker. He 
will try to oust Senator Eastland in November, a contest in which 
the new Negro vote may have more significance. 

But in Alabama new Negro voters have actually tasted the fruits 
of their labours. The first Negro since the Reconstruction days 
after the Civil War has been nominated for Sheriff of Macon 
County ; no Republican is expected to oppose Mr Lucius Amerson 
in the November election. Even though Negroes outnumber whites 
by more than five to one in the county, whites were stunned at the 
prospect of a Negro enforcing the law for both races. In the run¬ 
off election (between candidates who did not achieve a clear majority 
in the earlier primary which put Mrs Lurlcen Wallace in line to 
succeed her husband as Governor), two other Negroes were given 
nominations which are tantamount to election for county offices. 

Rights of a suspect 

F or the past two years—since the Supreme Court’s ruling in 
the Escobedo case—no legal question has been debated more 
hotly than the procedures which police ought to follow in interro¬ 
gating suspects. Mir Danny Escobedo's conviction on a state 
charge of murder was obtained because he confessed under police 
questioning. It was overturned by the Supreme Court because 
the police had refused his request to see his lawyer, who was 
present at police headquarters, and because he had not been told 
that he could remain silent. But how this decision affected the 
general run of cases—for example, suspects who had no lawyer 
and no money to pay one—has not been clear to the lower courts ; 
they have interpreted it in contradictory ways. On Monday the 
Supreme Court, in deciding four cases, laid down guide-lines for 
the period before a suspect is charged formally ; since the Gideon 
ruling in 1963 states have had to provide counsel for poor people 
once they have been charged with serious crimes. 

The cases had been carefully chosen (out of seventy or more 
appeals to the Court) to bring out the issues which required 
answers. All the convictions were based on confessions and there 
was no doubt that the defendants had done what the prosecution 
alleged. None of them had asked for a lawyer before he was 
charged. Two had been told that they need not answer questions. 

Al! the convictions were overturned by the Supreme Court, one 
by 6 to 3, the others Uy narrow votes of 5 to 4. 

The standards applied were laid down in the majority opinion 
written by the Chief Justice, Mr Warren, and supported by Justices 
Fortas, Black, Douglas and Brennan. Anyone taken into custody 
by the police must be told of his constitutional right to refuse 
to answer questions, on the grounds of possible self-incrimination, 
and must be given access to counsel paid, if necessary, by the 
state. Unless all this is done, any confession obtained will not be 
admissible in evidence. A defendant may waive his right to remain 
silent and to have legal advice, but only if he does so “ voluntarily, 
knowingly and intelligently.” This decision goes far to give the 
poor and ignorant the rights already enjoyed by rich and know¬ 
ledgeable suspects. Most police and prosecutors and many 
lawyers will consider that it tilts the balance too far against society 
in Its battie against crime. *Most convictions rest on confessions ; 
twenty-seven states and the federal Oeparfrricttt of Justice had 
asked the Court not to put new restraints on the police. But Mr 
Warren said that the Court had seen too many confessions which 
had been extorted by police brutality and by sustained questioning 
of suspects who had been held incommunicado. One issue, 
embodied in a fifth case, remains unresolved: should the ruling be 
made retroactive, even if this means releasing a swarm of 
murderers, rapists and bank robbers ? 


SURVEY UII 

Labour's cold war 

HBN the American trade union delegation walked out of the 
International Labour Organisation conference in Geneva as 
a protest agaimt the election of a Polish communist as chairman 
of the session, it distressed the Administration. It also brought to 
the boil a simmering disagreement inside the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations. Mr Walter 
Reuther. the head of the big automobile workers’ union, complained 
sharply to Mr Meany, the federation’s elderly president, that the 
walk-out was “ undemocratic, unwise, opposed to AFL-CIO 
policies and unauthorised.” What makes this open clash so 
intcresdng is that for the past two years Mr Reuthcr has been 
making a notable effort to get along better with Mr Meany whom, 
it is thought, he hopes to succeed as president of the federatioin. 
Whether Mr Meany ordered the delegation to walk out is unclear. 
But faced with an open challenge he determined to make the issue 
one of confidence in his leadership. No one doubts that Mr 
Meany has the votes to win. The real puzzle is why Mr Reuthcr 
chose to hurt his chances of succeeding Mr Meany by sticking his 
neck out over an issue which means very little to the average 
American trade unionist. 

One answer is that Mr Reuthcr has long cared deeply about the 
foreign image of the American trade union movement. Another 
answer is that Mr Reuthcr and his brother detest the arrogant 
cold-war inemality which pervades the AFL-CIO’s quite consider¬ 
able international activities. These are very much Mr Meany’s 
private empire and his prime minister in this area is Mr Jay 
Lovestone, once Sccrciary-Gencral of the American Communist 
party and living proof of the militance of converts. Al the auto¬ 
mobile workers' convention last month Mr Victor Reuthcr attacked 
Mr Lovestonc’s influence with unprecedented harshness and aired 
the charge that he works hand-in-glovc with the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency. Whatever the truth of this, Mr Lovestone and 
Mr Meany are determined that American trade unions shall not 
co-operate with unions from communist countries, which they 
regard as creatures of their governments without any independence. 

In Mr Reuther’s mind there may also have been two other con¬ 
siderations. One is that the younger trade unionists tend to share 
his criticism of Mr Meany’s militant anti-communism. The other 
is that automobile workers are preparing to follow the big motor 
car firms abroad, on the ground that international labour solidarity 
is needed to deal with great international corporations. Last month 
trade unionists from fourteen countries met in Detroit to prepare 
the ground for a voluntary international association to raise labour 
standards outside the United States and to prevent the car firms 
from playing off workers in one country against those elsewhere. 


Michigan's moderate 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LANSING 

M r ROMNEY, the Governor of Michigan, is one of those Republi¬ 
cans who escaped political disaster in 1964 by refusing to 
back Senator Gold water for the Presidency. Indeed, the Governor 
was re-elected by more than 380,000 votes, in spite of the fact 
that President Johnson won the state on the same balloting by more 
than a million votes. Today Mr Romney is his party’s leading 
moderate. Mr Nixon, at present his chief rival for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1968, appears to be moving to the right 
to pick up the backing of at least some of Mr Goldwater’s former 
jupporters; Both Governor Reckefeller oj New York governor 
Scranton of Pennsylvania, who spoke for the moderate Republicans 
in 1964, have taken themselves out of the presidential running 
and appear to regard Mr Romney as 1968’s most likely prospect. 

In the well-worn political tradition, Mr Romney refuses to talk 
publicly about his prospects two years hence. But his closest 
advisers consider that he is in the race, at least on a tentative basis. 
The Governor has travelled widely in the past year or so, speaking 
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at Republican conclaves; because he is considered weakest on donunantly Denoocratk state. Second, it is said that the Govecnor 

foreign policy, he has taken pains to include two foreign tours in must also engineer the election of other Republicans runnfalg with 

bis itinerary, one to Europe and the other to East Asia. For the him, particularly that of Senator GriflEb, who was recently 

moment he is refusing virtually all appeals to speak outside the state. appointed to fill an unexpired term. Mr Griffin, an author of res- 

But the names of well-wishers are carefully noted and will form triaive labour legislation, will confront very powerful oppositson 

the nucleus of any national efiort in 1968. from the Democrats in this strong labour state. Even his most 

This autumn Governor Romney will be seeking a third term— dedicated boosters give him no more than a fifty-fifty chance of 

the first of the four-year terms authorised by the new State Con- success. But Mr Romney, a popular peraonality in his own right, 

stitudon. His prospective opponent is Mr Zolton Ferency, the needs to show that he can also be a good memba of a team and to 

chairman of the Democratic party in Michigan and a man who has reassure some professionals in his party who are suapidous of his 

never before conducted a statewide race. Mr Romney should win tendency to soft-pedal his Republican affiliation while searching for 

easily. But some observers have begun to say that if he wants to Democratic and independent votes. He likes to describe hims^ as 

enhance his national sunding he must manage two additional ** a Republican who puts his dcizenship above tus pardsanship 

achievements. First, it is said, the Governor should win by a wider and this autumn he will emphasise bis record on economic and 

margin than in 1964—sonaething easier said than done in a pre- social problems such as educadon, mental health, water pollution 


Seaway's second phase 

FROM A si’i ciAL CORRESPONDEKT were $14.1 million and 

Thurk \h more than a little consolation $5.$ million) and the 

for the authorities of the St Lawrence losses are dropping 

Seaway in the thought that iheir present steadily: last year the 

troubles aie ihc penalty of seven years’ Canadian Authwity lost 

qualified success. The Canadian Seaway $4.1 million against $3.1 

Auilioriiy’s 1,200 employees have given million in 1964, while 

notice of a strike to start on June 17th, the American Corporation 

because ilieir demand for a wage increase is doing even better pro* 

of 35 per cent to bring them level with portionaiely. reducing its 

their American counterparts has been loss from $2.5 million 

tideu'acked. Meanwhile, the proposal that to $1.9 million. But 

tolls should be raised next yeai by 10 per clearly the accountants cannot claim that which was equivalent to the yield of 

cent over the Montreal-Lake Ontario sec- they are over the hump of their difficulties, 39*000 acres of grain or the capacity oi 

tion and that tolls through Utc eight-lock for neither body is yet in a position to seven loo-wagon trains. Perhaps the dis- 

Welland Oinal should be leinstiiuied has pay interest at the lull annual rate and appearance of the medium-size vessel is 

run into ilic expecicd sii/f opposition. consequently dir debt on the seaway has desirable as well as inevitable, however 

In the Ottawa hearings at the end of increased by nearly $100 million in much the gentlemen at Chicago may have 

May shipping interests complained that seven years. Therein lies the main disputed it last week, 

these fees could drive medium-size vessels reason for deciding to raise tolls. The This eighth year of operation sees the 

(too large to go through the locks in pairs) bigger hope ot fulfilling the uiiginal plan start of a second huge phase of building, 

out of business within four years; and the to pay off the entire capital cost within The Canadian Cabinet has. - js^lready 

Great Lakes Waterways Development fifty years has become dim. approved a $107 million plan for an eight- 

Associaiion, which groups together the Understandably officials prefer to look mile bypass to take the Welland Canal 
main industries using the seaway, con- beyondTsuch staiiaiics to the broader pic- round, instead of twisting through, the 

tended that it will be impossible ever to lure. Recently Mr Joseph McCann, the city of Welland. The original idea of 

pay off the seaway’s initial capital cosits of Corporation’s administrator, claimed: “In “twinning” this 27-miIc system which 

$475 million through revenue Irom traffic. the field of agriculture alone, the seaway lifts the waterway 326 feet up the Niagara 

Bur even if their geese mav never lay has more than repaid its cost to the escarpment is likely to he scrapped next 

golden eggs, it is foolish to strangle them public.” Not only has the traffic in wheat, year in favour of a $250 million scheme 

To give the creditor goveinnienis a quick maize and soyabeans out of the .middle to.replace the lilting locks entirely. Both 

snack, the association suggests ; this is, west down the seaway doubled sixice 1959, this and the bypass canal will take five 

however, iust what the railways and the but Mr McCann can also point to reduc- years to complete, but the growth in 

Atlantic coast ports would like. Similar lions in barge rates on the Mississippi many different types of traffic is given as 

arguments were advanced at the hearings River and special railway concessions justification. 

which the American Seaw^ay Development across the states which, he claims, result Conceivably, wheat exports down the 
C>>r)M>raiiun held in Chicago last week. from tlie competition provided by the seatvay may decline if Russia and India 

The authorities on either side of the seaway. Another predictable change has sort out their problems (although Presi- 

river can produce their 1965 reports, both been that vcsacis of over 17*000 tons, dent Johnson backed oppdske predictions 

published rccenilv, to show the hand- which were unheard of on the St Law- when he allowed mid-western farmers to 

some progress made. I'hc traffic on tlie rence before 1959, arc now carrying one- increase their wheat acreage this year). 

Montreal-Lake Ontario section has risen quarter of the total cargo. Mr McCann But the jg;oy|rir.g trade iff, fof ihshince, 

to 43.3 million tons from 20.6 nullicm ig oon^limcme^ Canada 9jntjh; 49 Vcioi 3 ffiiifil iron ore mm Canada’s Atlantic provinces 

*959 tUc seaway w^s opened) and hybrids,” which combine so far as to the United States—more than ii mil- 

more spectacularly from 25.6 million tons possible the size of the laker with the sea- lion tons in i965--and m^ufactured iron 

as late as 1962 ; it is now almost exactly worthiness of ocean vessels, and called and steel frbm overseas—3.1 million tons 

balanced in direction. The Canadians them the ships of the future. Well he in 1965 compared with 1.2 million in 1964 

grossed $16 million last .vear and the might, since one of the largest has already —helps to make sense of the expensive 

Americans $6.3 million fthc 1964 figures carried overseas in direct shi^eni a cargo new ideas. 
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How do you hold a board meeting 
41,000 feet above New York City? 



High over New York City an HS 125, built by Hawker Siddelcy Aviation^ 
cruises at 500 m.p.h. This is one of over 100 HS 125 twin-engined basiness 
jets sold throughout the world—including over 60 in the USA and Canada. 


w 


Hawker Siddeley know how: 


Hawker Siddeley know about airborne boardrooms. 
They build them. Call them HS 125 twin-engined 
business jets. Sell them right around the world. 

The HS 125 is just one aircraft in the Hawker 
Siddeley line. And aviation is just one of the tech¬ 
nological fields in wliich this world-size industrial 
group is active. 

around you. 

Hawker Siddeley products go down on the farm- 
haul trains—steer and power ships—probe space— 


equip power stations—roll roads—store heat—trana* 
form electricity—^pack food—fuel aircraft. And main- 
tain a daily turnover of over £1 million. 

The HS 125 is part of this turnover, but only 
part. That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a group. 
With group power. 

HAWKER 
*9^ SIDDELEY 

II sr JAM€r« SQUARE^ LOMDON.SW t.lMNiMiw WKIi«h.lt 3M4 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital c^nipment with world«widc sales and service 
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These securities having been sold, 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


NKW ISStE 


$40,000,000 

General American Transportation Corporation 

5.45^ Equipment Trust Certificates due December 1,1986 

(Series 63) 


The above securities were offered by underwriters 
managed by the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, N.Y., June 10 , 1966 


7 /Ji^ iiJ\crii\cment is issued in compliance with the requirements of the Coumil of The Stock Exchange, /nnJon. Ii Joes 
not constitute on inviicirion to the public to subscribe or purchase anjf shares. 

GEE 

General Telephone & Electronics 

Corporation 


(knflrp^ttuJ unJei iht laws of\'9W York, United StaUi of ^nitrka) 

SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 

Authorised Issued at 15th May 1966 

104,090,000 shares of Common Stock par value $3.^! 92 , 77^»^38 

Permission to deal in and quotation foi the whole oj the issued ^ihares oj Common Stock has been gi anted bj jtlte 
Council of the Stock Exchange, London, Particulars oJ the Company are available in the Exchange lelegraph 
and Moodies Statistical Scimlcs and copies c^ the Statistical tarJi may be obtained during usual business hours 
on any weekduv (Saturday excepted J up to and including jyth June 19^6 from the undersigned: — 


Bunkers u> the Introduction 

HILL, SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 

100, Wood Street, 
l.ondon, h.C.l. 


Brokers to the Introduction 

CAZENOVE & CO., JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 

U, Tokenhouse Yard, 3, Queen V ictoria Street, 

London, E.C.2. London, I.X\4, 
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iod juvenile delinquency. Mr Ferency will insist that the 
Governor's budgetary provisions to deal wkh such problems have 
been cruelly deficient. 

The Democrats will stage a spirited bout among themselves 
before the main event this autumn. On August 2nd a former 
Governor, Mr Mennen WilEams, and the Mayor of Detroit, Mr 
Cavanagh, the two most popular Democrats in the state, will battle 
for the right to oppose Senator Griffin. Mr Williams, who resigned 
as the Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs to make the 
race, is favoured by a pany organtsatton which he revitalised during 
his long tenure as Governor (1949-1960). He also has the strong 
backing of the trade unions. After the labour federation's eager 
endorsement of Mr Williams, rumours began to circulate that Mr 
Cavanagh would withdraw. But the 37-year-old Mayor, a Kennedy- 
style campaigner who advocates an end to the war in Vietnam, 
refuses to do so. He has lashed Out atthe steam-roller endorse¬ 
ments, blitzed meetings and planted rumours," aU of which he put 
down to " the frantic scramblings of an organisation that is out of 
touch, a machine that is raiding." The Mayor seemed involved in 
some frantic scramblings of his own, but be and Mr Williams 
promise a lively, if not bitter, scrap. 


Wheat dries up 

L ast week’s tornadoes in Kansas, the leading wheat-producing 
state, have undoubtedly done further damage to a crop that 
had already suffered from frost and drought. As a result ot these 
the June ist forecast gave a sharply reduced estimate for this year’s 
wheat harvest (already in progress in southern states), putting it 
at 1,235 million bushels, about 100 million bushels less than in 
1965. Domestic demand has been running substantially hi^er 
this year, as have exports ; it is satisfactory that commercial sales 
abroad have gone up as well as shipments under government- 
financed programmes, where the increase is accounted for by 
famine relief for India. This means, however, that the carry-over 
when the 1965-66 crop year ends on June 30th, will be less than 
the 600 miUion bushels of wheat which are normally considered 
to be a desirable reserve. Moreover, with a smaller harvest in 
prospect this summer and with demand unlikely to fall off much 
—although the projectioas do allow for another failure of the 
monsoon in India—the carry-over at the end of the coming crop 
year may be down to somewhere around 250 million bushels, the 
lowest for nearly twen^ years and an uncoi^ortably small reserve. 

Admittedly the crop to be harvested in the summer of 1967 
should be larger than this year's—^perhaps by as mudi as 400 
million bushels; farmers have already b^n told that they may 
increase dicir wheat acreage by 7.7 million acres—15 per cent. In 
view of this year’s disappointing crop, a further increase may be 
allowed; if so, the decision will come after the July crop report 


WHEAT RUNNING OUT 


iniHion bushels 



•umv 


million bushels 

□ 1963/S4 ^ 1965/66 (est) — 2600 

^ 1964/65 ■ 1966/67 (projected) 

— 2000 



CONSUMFTim CAMlV'^Om 

(30th JifiM) 


and by then the Indian situatidn should also be ctearer. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has said that (he United States will not 
allow its reserves of wheat to run dangerously low; nor will it allow 
anyone to starve for the sake of building up its reserves. Priority 
is given to domestic needs and exports for debars, but there is 
believed to be some room for reductiems in Food-for-Peacc ship¬ 
ments which are paid for in soft currencies or long-term cr^ts. 
These are taking some 650 million bushels of wheat this year, wkh 
350 million going to India. Until recently the United States ni^s 
trying to get rid of surplus wheat and pressed it on countries which 
could not afford to buy it on commercial tcims. Some of them 
are therefore probably taking more than they really need. 

Peabody rides again 

I N Massachusetts politics, where issues are nothing and personali¬ 
ties are all, one of the more colourful players, the former 
Governor, Mr Endicott ** Chub " Peabody, is back on his horse. 
The well-bom Yankee athlete has just won the endorsement of die 
state Democratic Convention as the party's candidate for the United 
States Senate next November. He must still win the approval of 
the majority of the state's 1.2 million Democrats in a primary elec¬ 
tion in September; the convention's recommendation is not bind¬ 
ing. Gossip has it that the "pols," as the state's prcffessional 
politicians (particularly Democrats) are called, felt guilty about the 
shabby treatment delivered to Mr Peabody when he was GovenKu: 
two years ago. Then the Lieutenant Governor, assisted by a group 
of the party’s stalwarts, wrested the Democratic notxunatlon away 
from Mr Peabody in a bitter primary fight, thereby depriving him 
of a try for re-election. (The Governorship went ultimately to the 
Republican who now holds it, Mr Volpe.) Now Mr Peabody, who 
has been taking elocution lessons in the meantime, has been recom¬ 
pensed with a chance at national office. But diis time the mayor 
of Boston, Mr John Collins, a lone wolf among Democrats, has 
sworn to fight the ex-Govemor ip the primary and already, as (hey 
say in Boston, “ you can hear the fur fly.” 

The battle for the Democratic nomination for the Governorship 
will be equally bitter. The convention chose Mr Edward JMc- 
Cormack, once the state’s Attorney General; his ambtdons were 
blighted in 1962 when Mr Edward Kennedy won die nomination 
for Senator. But Mr McCormack too has an obstacle in his path: 
Mr Kenneth ODonnell, the late President Kennedy's appointments 
secretary, whose supporters are enraged about the convention's 
dedsiem, will oppose him in the primary. Handsome, earnest Mr 
McCormack has two other drawfiacks—a thin speaking voice and 
die label (which will stick if the aged Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in Washington keeps pressing his nqphew's candi¬ 
dacy) that be is nothing more than “ the man from Uncle.” 

The real election—against Republicans—wOl be in November. 
The prizes are worth fighting for: the first four-year term for the 
Governorship (two years only, until now) and the Senate seat in 
which Massachusetts voters, feudally loyal, have kept a Republican, 
Mr Leverett Saltonstall, for a generation. Governor Vdpe is 
expected to run for re-election and the state’s nationally known 
Negro Attorney General, Mr Edward Brooke, seems certain to get 
the senatorial nomination. The stage is set, therefore, for an 
exciting personality contest—but unless one independent Democrat, 
a ** peace candidate," manages to appear in the primary, liede will 
be said about Vietnam. The most controversial issues seems likely 
to be the new sales tax but, while the Democrats will, rail against 
it, they will probably not actuaffy call for its cepeal. Senator 
Edward Kennedy has been widdy critidsed for staying aloof from 
this provincial hurly-burly—bot aixiut to becomej with Senator 
l^konstall's zedretnent, the seniar ef the state's two Senators at the 
age of 34, he is proiMftdy right in finffing discretion die better part 
of valour. 



Does a Britisher choose his airline for ou it goes.. .or comment ? 


UTA don't give him any choice. Th© world's French-est and withal discreet. Champagne him for first-class 

airline gives him the best of both worlds. Show him a breakfast (served by Nina Ricci-suited stewardesses), 

map. this once-insular executive, and he'll admit the Then let him fly UTA on a few business outings. 

Gallic esprit that built the world's fullest coverage of Chances are UTAs meticulous efficiency in scheduling 

Africa* and speedy long-hop linkage of major cities will have made a fervent francophile out of the most 

in 5 continents. Set him inside one of UTA's DC -8 jets British Britisher. Ask your Travel Agerit about the 

and he'll appreciate the cabin service ,.. gracious, gay services of UTA. the world s French-est airline. 


Mir 


T77^\radillv. London W1. HYDe Park 4881. Manchester Office: Room 141 Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. Blackfriars 7891/2 


FRENCH AIRUHES COVERING 42 COUNTRIES 

AND 84 CITIES IN EUROPE- WEST. CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA* 
MIDDLE AND FAR EAST • PACIFIC ■ MSTRALIA AND NORTH AMERICA 
*/uU»st ak covanga of Africa in assoeiatior} wi^ Air Afrigua 
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How the Dockers Vote 


O H Mooduy morning at 7 o^clock the 
dockers gathered outsit dMi Royal 
Albert Dodcs, Their weekly work starts at 
7.45. A period of argument was to precede 
it—and to go on most of the week. Four 
motley groups armed with leaflets met them 
outside the Royal Albert Dock. A few 
placard-carrying seamen thrust their union’s 
official propaganda into dockers* hands. A 
group of pallid ** young socialists ” were 
calling fdr a lobby of Parliament on June 
22nd. More youngsters tried, without 
much success, to sell the MormVig 5 lar 
(lately' the Daily Worker), Two middle- 
aged ladies were fighting a rearguard action 
against this invasion from the left^ their 
weapons bdng pamphlets from the Econo¬ 
mic League ttemibing all shapes and sizes 
of Communist fronts. Eut the basic litera¬ 
ture for the waiting dockers was a bright 
orange form, listing the results for the pre¬ 
vious week and the draw for the coming 
week of die racing lottery on behalf of the 
Royal Group Distress Fund. The horses, 
at the start, were obviously the most inter- 
esiing subject-matter. 

Then came the familiar loudspeaker van, 
the one usually hired by the London Port 
Liaison Committee. From its loudspeakers 
the familiar voice of Mr Jack Dash bounced 
off the high dock wails. Two television 
cameras were perched on the top of nearby 
cars. Mr Dash was aakii^ the dockers to 
hght again—this time in a cause not their 
own but someone elsife’s. The cause was the 
seamen’s. Last week the Trades Union 
Congress had decided not to support any 
extension of the seamen’s strike. Mr Dash 


yelled tnm the micropbone: *** Last Friday 
our seamen brothers got the biggest kick in 
the teeth that has ever been given to an 
official body out on an official strike.” Mr 
Dash was me diairman. Before uking his 
own turn he hafide4 ^’ver m other speakers: 
from the seamen’s union, from the lighter¬ 
men and Tugmen’s union, and—by invita¬ 
tion of the seamen, he stressed—to an 
official of the Transport and General 
Workers to which most London dockers 
belong. 

The central figure, of course, was the sea¬ 
men’s Mr Gordon Norris. He is not a 
member of the seamen’s national executive; 
but he is ve^ much a member of the sea¬ 
men’s negotiating committee. He makes a 
striking contrast with bis close friend, Mr 
Dash. Mr Norris is ull and dark, where 
Mr Dash is short and grey. Mr Norris 
wore a grey suit, button-down sports shirt, 
suede slmes: Mr Dash’s battered army sur¬ 
plus jacket bung down over his dock-stauied 
worki^ trousers. Mr Dash bellows inio 
the microphone, untramelled by notes: Mr 
Norris flicks through carefully prepared 
speech cards, complete with Churchillian 
echoes. '' The darkest hour,” he said, is 
the one before the storm. The storm is 
about to break.” Mr Dash is rough and 
ready, or looks it. Mr Norris is slick. 

As other speakers followed Mr Norris on 
to the rostrum, he moved momentarily out 
of the limelight. The young socialists con¬ 
tinued their lobbying for the seamen 
throughdiut the speeches, forming nuclei for 
little groups of dockers. The buzz of con¬ 
versation continued below the oratory. And 


it was to the young socialists tUfit Rarest 
gave bis attention. They Were wqffcuv W 
hjs behalf far haider chan any sdt^M; 
indeed, apart from the baaiier>««Mi^ 
there were few seamen to be seen, 
the speeches a TV crew approached Mr 
Norris for an interview after the meetiof. 
He hedged carefully until the vote bad been 
taken, and had apprared to be in his favour. 
He demanded a fee, of course: Mr Dash 
usually gets a fee. ” For the Ijaisoo cooi'^ 
mittee,” someone quickly expiained. 

By the time for the vote, Ae tugmen and 
lightermen’s representative had expressed 
qualified support for the seamen—and 
heard it described by Mr Dash ks **full 
support.” Mr Bill Mundy for die dockers’ 
union had bravely supported the TUG. 
” We wanted a ^ 4 iour week,” he said. 

And we was quite prepared to stand and 
fight for it, the same as what you are today. 
But we couldn’t do it in one go, we had to 
do it in two stages.** Mr Dash got back 
behind the microphone to counter this lone 
voice: his speech took long enough to last 
until it was time for Aose dockers who were 
going to work to get their jobs for Ae day. 

The voting itseU Aowed a dear majority 
for supporting Ae strikers—only a couple 
of dozen voted against or abstained. But a 
voice near your correspondent seemed^ to 
sum up the dockers’ reaction more accur-r 
ately. ” Why does everyone have, to mae 
to us for support ? We got enough troubles 
of our own.” Mr Norris claimed 2,000 men 
for the meeting. The newi^pers halved 
his figure. Your correspondent's head- 
count gave five or six hundred men on the 
cramf;^ ske. Five thousand nieh went ao 
work ill Ae Royal docks on Monday. Bhwr 
many other unions are ruled by timilar 
minorities? 
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BRITAIN 


Housing: Facts at last 

The government has pubtishhd a new collection 
of much-needed statistics 


How Many? 

A n end, please, to the misleading politi¬ 
cal numbers game of swapping rival 
statistics on new houses built or building. 
One of the most useful tables in the new 
housing quanerly statistics* (though not one 
of those to be published regularly) forms 
the basis of the first diart. The simple Mint 
to grasp is that as more houses are built, 
so more are pulled down. Decay, rising 
standards, redevelopment, need to use the 
land for other purposes—all these processes 
have to be set against new construction. 
Between 1950 and 1965, the estimated 
growth in housing stock was 27 per cent—a 
figure which only looks good beside a popu¬ 
lation growth in the period of 8 per cent. 
The decline in conversions reflects the 


shrinking private rented sector, shown in 
the thiid column. These figures are backed 
up by others revealing the poor demand for 
improvement grants. Regional figures 
suggest that many of these are for ** second 
homes** or country cottages in Devon or 
Norfolk. 

The plain fact that houses have to be 
where people want to live, and also where 
there is room to put them, disguises a com¬ 
plex series of problems partially revealed in 
the regional breakdowns of house-building 
per head of population, and in the regiond 
estimates of unfit houses. The North-West 
has proportionately twice as many slums as 
the West Midlands, for example. Other 
tables underline the ill-matching of rent and 
income levels throughout the country. 

^Housing Statistics No. 1. HM^O 8s. 6d. 



Total stock at 
and of yaar 


— 20 
million 
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What K nd 7 

I lf the torn years ended December, ^965, 
the stock of owner-occupied houses in- 
crelsed by one million to form 46 per cent 
of the total. Many of these will have been 
derived from houses formerly in the private 
rented sector, which lost over half a million 
units in the same period and now provides 
only 21 per cent of dwellings. A roughly 
equivalent increase took place in numbers 
of rcnt^ council Houseg (28 per cent of the 
total housing stock). Tlie govemnent has 
a long way to go before it achieves its aim 
of getting private and public housebuilding 
moving forward together at the right pace, 
and protective legislation for private tenants 
is discouraging private lettings still further. 

The breakthrough in making flats an 
acceptable way of life for the British seems 
to have come at last Other figures show 
how these divide between high and less 
high, and how far industrialised methods 
are really catching on. 



How Much? 

T he really startling increases in local 
authority building costs—quite apart 
from the cost of sites and the cost of money 
—^need more serious analysis than there is 
space for here. It panly depends where the 
houses are—^he standard type shown in the 
chart costs over jCSjOOO in London, only 
£2,300 in Newcastle. The East Midlands 
manages to build for £2,245 what the West 
Midlands produces for £2,590, This figure, 
however, must have something to do with 
the fact that the West Midlands is a region 
which has already reached the target of 40 
pec cent of local authority tenders on in¬ 
dustrialised methods. On average, all over 
the country, industrialked building works 
out at as. 4d. a square foot more expensive 
than traditional building (it should, of 
course, be dieaper). But the costs of tradi¬ 
tion^ building by local authorities increased 
more year (9 per cent per square foot) 
than industrialised building (7 per cent). 
More houses are built in areas where tradi- ^ 
tioiQ^ buSding craftsmen are raii, and 
th^ore goes, of course, for 

private building .900, Eq|ivalent costs for 
private bnikfers vviU nqi boouaAjbere. But 
the stadstks do 


societies* figures for the average price of new 
houses mortgaged—^this rose by 56 per cent 
between 1958 and 196$, 

Threa badraom eeuncll house 900aqit. 

A^age tandar pricfilEngltnd and WiiM) ^ ^ 



How Good ? 

P erhaps the most depressing thing of all 
is the smallness of die sign that all this 
money is buying better value. Builders still 
think in terms of numbers of rooms rather 
than total floor area. The Parker Morris 
report of 1961 tried to rdate the necessary 
minimum provision of space, electric 
sockets and so on to the number of 
people aaually living in a house. Qearly 
local authorities think they have arrived if 
they reach it. In point of fad;, almost four- 
fifths of all new local authority building last 
year failed to incorporate ^ six of the 
Parker Morris standards. 

Privately built houses are seldom sub¬ 
jected to the Parker jMorris tests, but 
enough of them would'fail to make one 
wary of the figures which show that an 
increasing proportion of them (now over 70 
per cent) are built with three rather than 
two bedrooms. Local authorities have been 
trying to vaty their programmes to provide 
more small unijts and a few more lar^ ones. 
Nevertheless ndr houses, private or public, 
with ffloie three tocdtpotiis are ex* 
tremdy rare—Sesi than 4 per ccht of tot 
yearns total. What happens to large families 

of mixed sexes and ages? 
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Britain's clearing banks missed their big chance to compete 
directly for money by bidding for it a few years ago. 

But that is water (inder the bridge. This past yepr; they have 
become visibly more competitive within the framework of 
service rivalry that remains open to theni. Tfw in^b^uction of 
credit cards, guaranteed cheques and now, a Uoyds Bank unit 
trust are important, competitive innovatlohs. So is the continuing 
trend towards mechanisation, which is likewise discussed in the 
pages that follow. But the question retrains whether the 
provisionpf mqBsBdrvices can take the pdce of full-blooded' 
cofnpatitiqb^ri interest rates for det^toieand borrowets edke. i 
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Current Accbunts 
Deposit Accounts 
Portfolio management 
Documentary Credits 
Executor and Trustee Accounts 
Foreign Business transacted 

Morris, Wigratn 8i Company Limiteil 
Private Bankers 


6, Queen Street Mayfair, London Wl TelepLone MAYfair 1632 
Cables Pnvatbank LonUv:)n 
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Sign oi service 

Behind this sign stands Williams Deacon's 
Bank. A progressive Bank with almost 200 years 
of banking experience, it serves the 
Nation through a network of branches. It deals 
with every description of banking 
business expertly and efficiently. To the .account 
holder it gives service with the personal 
touch. To the business organisation it offers 
comprehensive coverage of financial affairs. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MOST.EY STREET . MANCHESTF.R 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE; 20 BlRCHIN LANE . E.C.3 


A MBAiBBR OF THE (Hjl THREE BASKS GROUfi 
Tht Bimk «f Seattand •, Ql^ &■ Co • WUUamt Htaeon's Basik Lti 
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Stairway 
to heaven 

An ancient stairway of 1840 steps 
(described by G. E. Mitton in her 
book as a stairway to heaven) has 
ted pilgrims for over 20 centuries 
to the summit of Mihintale where 
rest the sacred relics of Mahinda 
Thera, a disciple of Lord Buddha. 




In an ancient land 
a modern banking service 

The Bank of Ceylon, controlling over 
half the total bank deposits in Ceylon, 
offers a modern and up-to-date banking 
service including Intelligence Reports, 
Credit Information, financing of exports 
and imports, and every type of foreign 
exchange transaction. 

In th«ir trade relations with Ceylon, 
enterprising exporters and importers 
can depend on the Bank of Ceylon. 



London Offico: 48/S4. Moorgoto. London E.C.2. 
Foroign Oopt; York Stroot, Colombo 1. 

CoAllifei Office: 41. Brietol Street, Colombo. 


BAN 

32 .Bsinkii 



F CEYLjON 

ifikfs in Ceylon 4 Pay Offices. 


& Co. Limited 

Merehant Bankers 


Founded 1810 


All Commercial Banking Services 
Investment Management 
Capital Issues 
Trustees and Executors 


FOUNDERS COURT, 
LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone No. 
MONarch 9833 


Telex. For. Exch, 261061 
General 2860 S 



Security «> 
Strmgth 


HALIFAX 

Buildiiig 

Society 

Afleut 4962,COOgCm . Reterveat £33,900.00^ 

Shares and OffMlts In the Society ire fruitta Invastmonts Member of 
the Buildinf Societies Astocluieib 

Held OMee! HaUfkx, Yorkshli^ London QfSces: SI Strand, W.C2. 
f4 i Holies Street. Cavendish Square^ W.L 62 MeorfatA, i.CX ^ 
136 Kensington High Street, WA 










the language of 


international 
trade ^d finance* 


FUJI BANK 


Head Office: I-dtme OlenMcht\ Chijfoda kH, T&kyo^ Jetfian 
Kew Tofk AmW I Chm Manhattan Mata, Hew York, N,Y, ipOOS 
Landaie Bfwsh: Smmufy Hotts^, Finshuiy Circus, Landon RC* 2 
Bnnatdaif Branch: Jmmermannsfrasse XO,i^ 
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RESEARCH f UBUCATIONS 


The Economist Intelligence Unit periodical bulletins make available 
on subscription the results of continuous international research. 

The publications include: 


miAIITERlY 
ECOWNIIC KVIEWS 

68 each quarter covering over 120 
countries; concise analyses of 
economic conditions and prospects; 
poflticaf developments and 
implications for business, trade 
policy and necessary statistics. 

EUROPEAN TRENDS 

Quarterly, puts the European 
Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association in, 
perspective. 

WTOR ROSING 

Ouarterty, Is devoted to the affairs of 
the 8uto|yici]|lit;ejnM «8ied industries: 
Includes analyses of conditions, 
fe^ Rarm and afiett prospects 
of fntarnat/onaf markets. Industries 
and companies. 

PAPER BULLETIN 

Quarterly, deals with each of the 
main types of paper and also with 
the specialised products not dealt 
with regularly and systematically by 
other publications; supplemented 
by monthly information sheets. 

HARD FIBRES 

Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the 
affairs of the sisal, manila and allied 
industries, giving them much more 
exhaustive treatment than any 
other publication. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

Monthly, for all who are interested 
in the UK market for consumer 
goods; contains regular reports on 
the factors affecting spending on a 
national and regional basis: makes 
forecasts of sales of the main 
groups of merchandise; analyses 
thaaupply ppaidon; ajpajyses the 
sigfiMoance bf na^ AWdlopments 
in reMng or^aniaddonfnd 
prepms spei alfipertspn the 
market prospacti for individual , 
products. 


MAIHIETING IN EUROPE 


Monthly, similar in purpose and 
sco^ to Retail Business but covers 
Waatern Europe. The bulletin is 
prepared on the Continent by ElU 
companies and offices and is edited 
and published in London, 


RUBBER TRENDS 

Quarterly, studies longer term 
trends; production and world trade; 
analyses the outlook in the main 
consuming countries; reports on 
trends in important rubber-using 
industries, and on developments in 
rubber consumption in the USSR, 
China and other communist 
countries. 


Full particulais from Subscription Department, 

TK ECONPST MmUtENV UMT 

; Linopin 

27 St James's Place, 60 East 42nd Stmet, 
London. SW1 New York. NY. 10017. 




The EfU has offices, companies, and representatives in nearly 40 
countries and reseafeh corraspdndants in almost aN others. 





CATEWAYiitie 

MDDLEEAST 

Tlie EsstenI Bank tilmitied. 
vvhichb associated widfi The 
Chartered Bank^ hat had 
fifty years’ experience pf 
trade, finance and industry 
in the Middle East and has 
established an extensive 
system of branches in the 
area. 

Merchants and Manufac¬ 
turers are invited to utilise 
the banking service avail¬ 
able at the Bank’s liead 
Office in the United 
Kingdom and its branches 
in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

BRANCHES IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

Lebanon, Bahrain, Qatar, Tracial States. 
Aden Hadbramaiit, and alao in Paklxran, 
India, Ceyton, Malaysia. 

Associated Bankas- 

The Irano British Bank, Teheran (Incorpor¬ 
ated in Iran} The^ Commercial Bank, 
S.A.L., TRIPOLI (incorporated in Libya). 


iHi: 

L ASH RN 
ILANK LID 




HEAD OFFICE: I/.i CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON. U.C.J. 






CAPITAL PAID UP . . £3,200,000 
RESERVES.£1,963,173 



TREASURY. CORPORATION, BANK BILLS AND 
FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, AT CALL AND 
SHORT NOTICE AT CURRENT MARKET RATES 

24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

Tetephom: Mansion House M01 (10 lines) 

Telegrams: Telex; 

“Alexanders, Tslex-London" 25146 


New Zealand wasn*t too far away 
for its Jirst traders why should it be for you r 

Wl* have nearly 200 braiuhcs in New ZcaUiid, They supply us with regular 
reports on local market conJitioiis, on import and export needs. We know, 
Of can find out for you, a lot of other things if you arc thinking of doing 
business with —or just visiting our country, fust ask us. Ask us, too, for our 
latest Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand. 


TM 

ftaUmUmk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Ovr Lomton PdkimM : 

• Mooreata, London E.C.2 
ITolopiiono MONoroh Mill 



V- 

' '- W m 




TbR^tfRMffl^.ARsntitaariSli^iairt-visw ^ 

•1 SRI St thi 76-100 ffst 'OsaMs-ssnsN' i)tsO hr ths MstHt in M ftoF Miftatisa to NX iaIM 


M:;-. 

To make the right move at the right time in 
business, you need the right bank, Nippon Kangyo Bank* 
is just that. NKB is Japan's Comr'nerciai Bank engaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen, 
Nippon Kangyo Bank is fully equipped to serve you 
wth prompt personal attention. Backed by 68 years 
of practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo^ 
my, a network of 1,200 overseas correspondents and 
over 140 branches throughout Japan, NKB puts at your 
disposal expert knowledge of Japanese trade and 

business. ^ 

Japan, a CommarclaJ Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 
LONDON BRANCH: 22 Wood Straot, London. E.C. 2 
Tol: MQNarch 3562/6 Talox: 263459 LON 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall Straat, Naw York 5 
TAIPE) BRANCH: 35 Po-Ai Road, Taipai 




















Thlaktag of IwaacUnf CJqrartaT 


Fectinfi you should, but wondering how to inukt^^i 
start*? Just reach for the telc|*one and call your 
Lloyds Bank manager. You'll find him very willing 
to talk over your ideas. He can introduce you to,a 
wihinle chaia of helpful people, and se^kes. 

sta^ he wiH put you in bur 

Bxpbrt Development Departin^nt'. arraiige 





for you |« Meet bm of thek sp^iaJisls widi cx* 
perknee pf yod' of pr«^iem»f^«nd die ab^ to 

provide tlM. aMweiK 'He wiU, ti|iM|||id 
editions Of lidr Economic of 

useful .bn^greund 
countries yeu aie^ 

'ing'by 'p^mnj|'yepg^LlojlBtf Bank iaonit^» 


iMlpywtoflaa-v-'.^. ■ 
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No Substitute fdr; 
Competition 

B ritish clearing banks have many virtaes. But lively enterprise has not been 
among them for a long time. The hKenniiMblc years that the banks have now 
spent inconclusively pondering the absurdity of their opening hpiurs is one small but 
telling example of their cimiberiome ii^cisiveness. Possibly only ^ aUpt^ indiiBtry 
can match this—and shipping n^ngnaies are mott heavily entrenched oh th^ ‘l^rdls of 
the clearing/banks than any other dm of iadustrialists. The opportunity tp U 4 for 
batik deposits came and went in 1963 and with it, quite literally, the chance of a life 
time, all because the banks were not quick enough to jump at the opportunity Lord 
Cromer ofered them befbre the Treasury could step in with its veto. That, as much 
as any other reason, is why the City remains so highly compartmentalised when 
financial institutions elsewhere are diversifying ever more directly into each others^ 
tradttiona! preserves. When bidding for funds is fixed, lending competition is similarly 
circumscrif^d. And the exaggerated attention excited even by the least innovation 
in the City^s traditional bailiwicks merely confirms how rigid its divisions realty are. 

This is the backcloth against which this past year’s changes have to be measured. 
To begin with, there were a number of steps which, small in themselves, suggested 
a distinct, new flexibility when taken together. At the Bank eff England an important 
further step was taken towards the meshing of academic expertise with market know¬ 
how by a number of well chosen promotions ; and for the first time a clearing banker 
was appointed to the court of thevBank even though he did have to resign his clparBig;^* 
bank directoiilt^ as a conceasion to traclitioq. Mcanwliik, a tew Ipioit Wtiei^ 
down; one discount house wa^ allowed to diversify, by merger, into the allied money 
market where brokers match funds between investors and local authorities ; another 
discount bouse similarly entered the highly specialised market where brokers match 
funds between banks in surplus and deficit; and one more merchaot bank managed ,to 
wedge its way into the tightly-knit bullion market by buying up an existing meml^r. 
Above all, tbe clearing banks finally roused themselves in several really important 
ways. The WcsciiHascer Bank became the first clearing bank to uadetwnte a, 
denature issue for one of its customers instead of merely passing this business on to a 
merchant bank. Lloyds, only this month, became the first English deacing baqk to 
outpace the enterprising Scots and start its own unit trust. And the threat of 
the Post Office giro (even thtmgh many clearing bankers still underestimate it, as a 
correspondent reports on page xxv) has helped prod Barclays and the Westminster 
into ctedii cards and the other clearing banks into various types of guaranteed cheques. 
No one can be sure how far the clearing banks will press with undciwritiiig new 
issues: the Westminster remains alone here and has said h will undertake this business 
only for ks own customers and ofdy when asked. Ncn: can anyone be sure how 
succesaful the various credit card and guaranteed cheque schemes may prove, although, 
gives the banks' resources, there is a fair chance that some of these may profoimAy 
chaiigc the w'ay in which tbe British pay each other. At this early stage it is easiest, 
perhaps, to see the potential of the deariog banks, with their unrivalled oetwtwk of 
outlets, as a major force in the unit trust business. 

As a result of tltese moves, for the first dme in more chan a generation, there is 
now more lo choose between one bank and another than the location of its nearest 
branch and the personality of the branch manager. That the banks feel themselves 
in a newly comi^tsve situation is reflected not merely in a jump of about 30 per 
cent in advertising expenditure over the past year, but also in an impoitant change 
in emphasis in the advertisements. In the past, th^ tended merely to preqiagate the 
advantages of the banking habit: now, they stress far more strongly the advantages of 
a particular bank. 

Yet aU the past yearns innovations by the dearing banks, however significant, have 
one feature in common: they are extensions of services to customers—which is what 
deariog hanks have always specialised in providing anyway. And services, old or new 
do not attract depositors or borrowers in the same direct fashion as competitive interest 
rates. It would he very surprising indeed if the ctegriiig banks can come anywhere near 
matdiing the surtling success of Americans oonHnecctal banks in repulsiuf the CQmpe> 
tkion of other banking institutions since the oommerdal bmib there started to bid 
aocively for 4A the m^y they obuM by ihands on^ 

la 



Moreover, there is a subtle threat to the banks' long-term 
interests in the direction they have now taken. Given that they lost 
their big chance to compete for money by bidding for it, they have 
made a great deal of a bad job this past year in attempting the next 
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best thing. But the danger is that the banks may beobme so ab¬ 
sorbed and preoccupied with the problems of developing the new 
seri'ices (not to mention the continuing teething troubles of auto¬ 
mation) that they may lose what little interest they still have in 
eventual competition on rates. Ultimately, there is no substitute for 
this direct and full blooded competition. The banks must not miss 
the chance when it comes again. And it will come again—one 
day—provided the banks themselves keep the idea alive and help 
towards creating the opportunity. A hopeful straw is that in the 
past year the Bank of England (though not the Treasury) has 
several times shown itself more permissive towards change than 
many in the Oty had expected. Encouragingly, the odd clearing 
banker, at least, has recently been prodded back into a belief in 
rate competition, as much as anything by the example of American 
banks both in the United States and in London. That is why 
bankers of this mind are now reconsidering the clearing banks' 
aloofness from the Euro-currencies market. Some of the biggest 
banks in the world should surely be in the world's international 
money , market as one step currently available to them for com¬ 
peting more directly for money and also as one step towards a 
more international role they would have to assume if &itain enters 
Europe. True, this would mean establishing more branches instead 
of working placatingly through overseas correspondents or loose 
associations. What of it? Even in banking, a straight line can be 
the shortest distance between two points. 


Financing World Trade 


Some new calculations illumine the huge 
changes that have taken place in London's 
role as an international centre. 

I K spice of the steady drop in Britain's share of international 
trade and the increasing tendency among all sterling area 
countries to trade with the rest of the world rather than among 
each other, it is just barely possible that London still retains its 
historic primacy as an international trade financing centre. We 
cannot be sure of this—the very sketchy way by which wc have 
come to our conclusion is spelled out later on. Yet what really 
matters for bankers is not whether London or New York leads 
by a neck. What does matter is that with the dollar out-ranking 
sterling as a trading currency, a good deal of international trade 
financing is now merely arranged by the City rather than actually 
provided ; that London has become an entrepot centre in this 
respect in much the same manner, though not on the same scale, as 
it has in the arranging of foreign bond issues. AUireovcr, at least 
one-third of all dollar financing arranged through London is 
arranged by the London branches of American banks. The Euro¬ 
dollar market is jusr one of the many major fields of expansion 
that British clearing banks have so far shunned except sometimes 
in the peripheral sense <^f melting " some dollar balances into 
sterling for domestic lending. 

No one knows for sure just how much world trade is in fact 
settled in sterling and dollars. Nor does anyone know precisely 
how' much international trade credit is extended in sterling and 
other currencies. And it is equally difficult ro be sure about how 
much of this credit is provided or arranged by various classes of 
financial institutiems in the City. So we have attempted some 
guesses of our own^, usiilig as our main base published official 
statistics. But we nave beeh guided in the method of some of 
our extrapolations by hjgh|y expert advice. 

Our first, tentative conclusion is that about 25 per cent of world 
trade is now settled in sterling, while the proportion settled in 


United States dollars is probably well over one-third. Here, our 
estimate of the proportion settled in sterling is made with very 
much more confidence than our guess about the proportion settled 
in dollars. Our estimate is that about 95 per cent of trade inside 
the sterling area is settled in sterling ; about 70 per cent of the 
sterling area's trade with the rest of the world and 5-10 per cent 
of trade between non-sCerling area countries is also settled in 
sterling. Certainly the proportion settled in sterling plummctted 
a long way from the half " of world trade once proudly boasted ; 
it has fallen well below the 33 per cent which is still wicfely and 
vaguely quoted as the approximate level. By our calculations, set 
out in 'Fable I, and explained in the footnote to that table, the pro¬ 
portion settled in sterling had fallen to 27 per cent by i960. 'This 
implies that there was a huge drop from about 40 per cent in the 
preceding decade, a period which saw the re-emergeoce qf Geimany 
and Japan as major trading nations as well as a ten-year weakening 
of raw material prices that began in 1952 after the end of the 
Korean war. In the past four years, however. Commonwealth 
primary producers have benefited from a recovery in a number of 
commodity prices. This has partly offset the effect of the switch 
to trade with partners outside the sterling area. And in the 1960s 
there has been a slowing down in the rate of shrinkage of the 
proportion of world trade settled in sterling., 

Our guess about the amount of world trade fettled in dollars 
has been made, very crudely indeed, by adding United States 
imports and exports, about two-«thirds <4 Japanese imports end 
exports, and all Latin American and exports. These 

totalled $75 billion in 1964. On top of there is an unknown 
amount of trade with the developlh| w^fJd, other than Latin 
America, and between the west ^ mb world which 

is settled in dollars. When ecioim the ambunt 

of world trade settled in dollars bee& boomd.at^lmst 

another $12 or $15 bilfibn tijfest to mt equivalent of $ jioSBible 
£30 billion-odd in 1964: ; 

ticular dollar totals that we' would rtor" care'w 
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INTERNATIONAL 



FINANCE * 

is the business of 


KLEINWORT BENSON 


T he changing patterns of international enterprise, particularly in Europe, 
offer exciting challenges to those who look abroad — and ahead. 
With a w'hoily-owned subsidiary in Brussels, Kleinwort Benson have an 
important foothold in Europe, giving ready access to international funds 
for British as well as foreign companies and providing vital information 
on prevailing trends and opportunities. 

Friendly connections in the five continents enable Kleinwort Benson to give 
a world-wide service covering Foreign Currcnc}^ Settlements, Acceptance 
and Collection of Bills of Exchange, Documentary Letters of Credit, 
Export Finance and the raising of capital abroad. On these, as on all matters 
of international finance, you are well-advised to consult Kleinwort Benson. 

$ This and other services are futly described in a booklet 

^The Background of a Merchant Bank,' which is available on request. 



Merchant Bankers 

Established 1792 

ST. ALBANS HOUSE GOLDSMITH ST LONDON £02 MANsion Hoase 15)1 
ALDERMANBURY HOUSE LONDON EC 2 MBTropolitan 1797 
ABBEY HOUSE LEOPOLD STREET SHEFFIELD 1 Sheffield 29271/2 
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. Promises to pay the hearer 

on detnand the sum oj... 


Currency Notes, bearing this or similar 
wording, have been issued by Governments 
and Banks since early in the history of 
trade and finance as a convenient substitute 
for the bulky gold and silver 
originally used. Timae amSL Ch&atema 
olifi.Bft|pa but the use of notes Js still an 
indispensable feature of the financial mech¬ 
anism. Today, the vast scope and complexity 
of trade with the Middle and Far East 

require, in addition, the full facilities of 
the great international banking organis¬ 
ations. The Hongkong Bank Group 
offers such a service and can provide the 
most up-to-the-minute information and 
expert advice on all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 


THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Offles : Hone Rons 
London Ottlv : e Oraosohurok Stroot BCa 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
OP CALIFORNIA 

Hoad Office: ISO Sanflome Street San Francisco 
218 West Seventh Street Lob Aneeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office' Hong Kong 
« IS Gracechurch Street EC8 


London Offices: 


123 Pan Mall SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THB MIDDLE BAST 

Otfloc: 7 Kins Wllllnm Strv.t London BC4 


Chicago is 36% of all America’s retail 
' stores. 

I 

i Chicago is 36“o of all its wholesale firms. 
; Chicago is 32% of all its manufacturers. 

Chicago is 63 million people within a 500 
I mile radius! 


Chicago is our home town. 

, We know it, and the key Midwest, better 
than anyone. 

We can find you selling agents and 
distributors. 

We can give you accurate credit 
i information on prospects. 

: can arrange letters of credit. 

We can provide prompt money transfers 
home. 

We can be your man in Chicago. Write to 
us or give us a ring. 




The First Natioiud BanlK of Chicago 

Your personal foottioid In |lpldYrOiil<Amarlca 


I Londcin Branch: 1 Royal Exchan^v^ BiukbiHE6.K GowiWU • 

' Tel: MANBion Houee 3371 • Telex General: 27W7 (Foreign Exchange: J261M8) 
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more than the sweeping guess that probably at least a third but 
less than one-half of the world's trade is settled in dollars. 

Sterling Credits 

The amount of international trade financing extended in sterling, 
as distinct from the amount of trade settled in sterling, is also 
a matter of guesswork. But here there has been a considerable 
improvement since Radcliife Committee complained about the 
scarcity of data. The Bank of England Quarterly Bulletin now 
publishes useful information about advances and acceptance finance 
extended by British banks to non-residents, though not, as yet, 
on foreign sterling bills discounted or lodged with British banks 
for collection on maturity. And a year ago, the Board of Trhde 
published its survey of trade credit granted by 3,132 British 
business companies in 1962 and 1963, the first study of its kind. 

We have used these sources to compile our estimates of the 
amount of sterling finance for international trade extended by 
British companies and banks in 1962 and 1963, the , only ,twp years 
for which reasonably comprehensive information about trade credit 
is available. Table III, which sets out these estimates and explains 
in a footnote how wc came to them, leaves unanswered the ulti¬ 
mate source of much of the credit. Yet here is one field in which 
the clearing banks probably provide the bulk in the form of over¬ 
drafts to business companies enabling these in turn to ej^tend 
credit to their overseas affiliates and customers. Business com¬ 
panies provided about 60 per cent of the approximately £1.6 billion 
in sterling trade financing outstanding at the end of 1963 and 
a like part of the £31 billion total wc estimate was extended 
over the year as a whole. It is a safe guess that more than half 
of the trade credit extended thus by business companies was 
financed by clearing bank overdrafts. And these overdrafts, total¬ 
ling perhaps £500 million outstanding at the end of 1963 out 
of a total of £3.9 billion in advances then outstanding at the 
eleven London clearing banks, would thus have exceeded the 
sterling advances and acceptance financing for international trade 
provided by merchant banks and other non-clearing banks in the 
City. 

Table I.—World Trade and Sterling Trade 

Figures in bold type are estimates of amounts settled in sterling 
£ billions 
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In trying to assess the amount of international trade financtof 
that London extends or arranges in currencies other than scefimt 
we are on shakier grounds than in our estimates of the sterling 
finance provided. Table II shows that foreign currency advanooa 
to non-resident.s by British overseas banks and merchant banka 
account for the bulk of total external foreign currency claima on 
United Kingdom banks —£ii billion of just undbr £2 billion out¬ 
standing at the end of last year. 

With some £2 billion (or $5^ billion) outstanding in foreign^ 
currency advances, London is clearly by far the largest centre 
of the Euro-currencies market, whose total claims outstanding had 
been estimated a year earlier at some $7 bitlion by the Bank for 
International Settlements. Hence our assumption at the beginning 
of this article, that London may just possibly still be the leading 
centre for the financing of international trade when the amount 
of financing provided or arranged in sterling and dollars is taken 
together. But the really important point is the shift from London's 
historic role of floating world trade on a sea of sterling. The 
relative decline in Britain's trade, British currency restrictions and 
London's high interest rates have all played rheir part in reducing 
London's importance as a financing centre in its own right. Most 
of the direct trade financing now provided by the City is for British 
exports and a shrinking proportion of sterling area trade, in the 


-'1 


Sterling Area Trade 
(exports) 


Sterling Area With Rest 
(exports and imports) 


Non-Sterling Area 
(World exports minus 
columns 1 and 2} 


Total Total aa% 

Settled of world 
in sterling trade 


1955 

2 46 

2 34 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1960 

3 55 

3 37 

10*58 

7 41 

31 *37 

1*57 

12 36 

27-1 

1961 

3*51 

3 33 

1087 

7 61 

33*16 

1 *66 

12 80 

26 6 

1962. 

3 45 

3 28 

n -46 

8 00 

35 39 

2*12 

13 40 

26*4 

1963 

3-70 

3 52 

12*65 

8 86 

38*57 

2 89 

15 27 

27-8 

1964 

. 4 05 

3 85 

14-26 

9 98 

43 43 

3 26 

17 09 

26 6 

1965* 

4 24 

4 03 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

tl.8. 


* First three quarters adjusted on annuel tjasis. 

The cdlQuIations of trade m the thrae areas are our own. based or fiquros in the Bauid of Trade Journal, feoruary 2bih. 19fiC, and "United Kmgdon. Balance of Pqymanls^ 1963* 
published by the Centra! Statistical Office in measuring Starting Area and wortd trade. \^-ould merely dupheate exports. but m measuring traae bet\A een the sterling area,and ttpa rest 

of the worfd imports and exports have been added to give turnover Our estimates of fhr amou.nts actually invoiced and settled in sterhng assume that a constant 96 per corn g/ iterUng 
area trade is thus settled and a constant 70 per cent of trade bet\^een the sterling area ana Uu rest of tha worm, Wa estimate the amount of non-stetiirtg area trade settled taiterhng has 
gradually expanded from about 5 to about 1{. per cent. 


Table II.—London as a Dollar Lender 

£ million equivalents 
End of period 


Foreign currency advances 
to non-residents by UK 
overseas banks and 

Total external 
foreign currency 
claims of UK 


Total claims in 

A 


Total claims on 

_ _ ._..I-. 

$ 

DM 

Sw. fr.' 

N. America 

W. Europe: 

accepting houees 

906 7 

banks 

1.010 

803 

n.a. 

n.a. 

355 

471 . 

1.093 6 

1.268 

1,024 

68 

71 

327 

692 

1.466*7 

1.626 

1.312 

119 

85 

461 

840 

1,786 6 

1.980 

1,624 

162 

81 

630 

916 


1962 

1963 
1864 
1965 

Source. Bank of €ngland Quarterly Bulhtin. March, 1966 


Table III.—World Trade Financed in 
Sterling by British Banks and 
Business Companies 

£ millions 


Outstanding at and of Period 

1962 

1963 

From huainestes 

831 

9«1 

Bank advances to non-residents 

317 

348 

Acceptances to non-residents 

177 

210 

Foreign bills discounted for sterling (e) 

100 

100 

Total 

1.426 

1,699 

Souroaa: Board of Trada agacM twvay of .UB trada oradit 1962/3, Board of Itada 
JournaK May 7th, 1966; Bank ofirtgland Quartarfy BuHavn, March. 1966. (e) BsUmata. 

Estimated Credit Extended During Year 



Prom businesses 

2.160 

2.460 

Advances to non-rttidents 

634 

696 

Acceptances 

354 

420 

Foreign bills discounted for sterling 

200 

200 

Total 

3.348 

3.776 


TAms credit txttnded ovw the two yoors os disdnet from tho amounts 

ootudify oatstand/ng at tha and of aach yam ara out own. Thay ara baaad on tha rough 
asaumption that about thraa^guartara of tha businass cradita ara for tasa than 180 days 
and thiua tottad ovm thraa timaa a yaar wh/h tha ramaining quartar ara rothd ovar about 
tboaa. And wa hava furthar aaaqmad dtat advancaa. accaptancaa and foreign bids 
ara roifad over on vary rough avaraga twica a yaar. 


Euro-currencies market banks in London merely arrange the funds 
(and even ihai is done to an important extent by the City branches 
dl foreign banks). So far from providing Euro-currencies itself, 
London is, to a small extent, a net borrower. 


Who Lends? 

For Britain's balance of payments it is the location of the 
financing centres that matters: the external liabilities of United 
Kingdom banks in foreign currencies exceeded claims by 
j^75 million at cnd-March, 1966, reflecting a balance of foreign 
currency funds lodged in London. But in banking competition, 
what matters is that London now owes a good part of its standing 
as an international trade financing centre to the dozen American 
banks that have set up branches in the City and captured the 
biggest single chunk of London's Euro-currencies rraflic. Just 
how much is shown by the chart comparing advances to overseas 
residents outstanding at British domestic banks, British overseas 
banks, merchant banks and foreign bank offices in London. ' Those 
of the clearing banks represent less than 5 per cent of the total, 
those of the American bank branches in London 36 per cent, 
and those of British merchant banks about 10 per cent. True, 
the advances of British overseas banks, some of them closely linked 
with British clearing banks, account for about 25 per cent of 
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advances to overseas residents, but these almost certainly include 
a large proportion of such advances made in sterling as distinct 
from the advances to non-residents by other classes of banks, 
which are made overwhelmingly in other currencies, mostly US 
dollars. Nor have the clearing banks got into the Euro-currencies 
end of international trade financing very deeply by the much- 
vaunted indirect route of affiliates like Midland and International 
Banks or Westminster Foreign Bank. Until December, both of 
these were included with over 30 Asian and Middle Eastern banks 
in the official classification of “ Other Foreign Banks *’ whose total 
advances to overseas residents of some £450 miUion almost cer¬ 
tainly represented to a very large extent the advances of Japanese 
banks in London and the Moscow Narodny Bank. Indeed, the 
shift of Westminster Foreign Bank from this classification to that 
of British overseas banks suggests that its advances to overseas 
residents were probably well under {,^0 million at the end of 
last year. 


Clearing Banks’ Role 

The London clearing banks may provide their full share of 
the approximately £4 billion a year of international trade 
financing extended by iht City as a whole. But they provide none 
of the additional Euro-currencies financing—on the contrary, the 
clearing banks take in about £3 from overseas residents for each 
£i that they advance to overseas residents. It hardly seems 
impressive for a class of bank that has so often shunned innovation 
by pleading that its essential business is the provision of short-term 
finance for the movement and storage of goods. 

Despite Britain's shift to capital exports requiring extended 
credits (in financing which the clearing banks have indeed played 
their part) and despite the increasing maturities for which Euro¬ 
dollars have become available, most international trade financing 
and Euro-dollar business remain short-term banking transactions. 
Clearly bankers can legitimately plead Britain’s declining share of 
trade, foreign exchange restrictions, high interest rates and credit 
squeezes as related impediments to the expansion of inter¬ 
national trade financing by London. But in staying out of the 
Euro-dollar market they missed their biggest opportunity to go 
on playing their rightful part in financing world trade. .And this 
decision not to bid competitively even for foreign currency'deposits 
cannot be wholly blamed on the authorities by any means. Now 
American banks have shown they can use foreign-owned currencies 
not only to avoid infringing their own government’s restraints on 
capital flows out of the United States; last month an American 
bank showed that it is possible, similarly, to expand one’s lending 
from London without infringing Britain’s credit squeeze. The 
introduction by First National City Bank’s London office of 
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For not only is Barclays Bank the biggest bank in Britain; 
the Barclays Group has more branches than any other 
banking organisation in the western world. 

In more than 4.200 branches in 45 countries Barclays are 
helping to build the business of tomorrow. 

The Barclays Group of Bsnks 

Money is our businees 

Barclays Bank Limited • Barclays Bank D.C.O. • Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation Limited • The British Linen Bank • Barclays Bank (Prance) Limited 
Barclays Bank of California • Barcfays Export Pmanoe Oompany Limited 
Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee Company (Channel -Jslends) Limited 
Credit Congolals S.C.R.L • Associated Companies—United Dominions Trust 
Bank of London and Montreal » Banque de Bruxelies • Banco del Desarrollo 
Economico Espanol 
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negotiable certificates of deposit denominated in dollars has, hope* 
fuUf, revived among some clearing bankers the arguments for 
abandoning the civtel on deposit rates in bidding for foreign cur- 
rencf deposits either with London dbllgr CDs or directly in the 
inter'bStik Buro-currencies market. The significanoe here is that 
a bank can'lend on the proceeds of iu dollar CDs directly to 
its citttomers in Europe for trade financing, among tjther purposes, 
instead of merely lending on to other banks, as in theanter-bank 
Euro-doUar market. The Bank of England, which raised no objec¬ 
tion to First National City’s move, which has since been followed 
by the Chemical Bank, New Yt«h Trust Company, has indicated 
that k will give equal tmnsktarmhMl to any similar requests 
any other banks, togicslly, hii^dUKiilt to see why the authorities 
in Ihreadneedle Street in Yl^tehall should object to ioterw 
rate ooiapethiim jIk'CIm^ banks for foreign currency depoakt 
ao tong as theaetue ie4ent as foreign currencies and not convert^ 
to be used ai advMcea in iterling. Certainly, it would be worth 
trying. But aa 'yet it seems to be only the odd clearing banker 
whd.':lia come back to this view. A reporter's inquiries suggest 



that the opposition seems to be strOognt not in the eipected 
quarters, but among clearing bankers themselves. Or is that so 
unexpeaed ? 


What Room at the Top? 


Far the firMt time, the City of Lon4oH*s M Job 
is to go to a moH u^ho morked his why through 
the rmjsks^ Ih this speciml survey of lomdoH^s 
leading banks, insurance companies and . 
discount houses, Ws look at soma ef the other 
changes that have tahen place in the City*e 
boardrooms over the poet generation. 


T HE Gty of London has ptihMy altered Icm than moat British 
teatituUona over the fMst generacion, even tho^b it has under¬ 
gone profound changes by the standards of an inherently stable 
and conservative financial world. The changes that have taken 
place in the compoaition of the boards of the clearing banks and 
the other leading financial institutions must be measured by this 
rather modest yardstick. 

TiKre it sdU a long way to go before the City becomes any 
bright young man’s oyster. The gulf separating gentlemen and 
other mbs ia only beginning to be bridged by a few at the clearing 
and the merchant banks, and the chasm is still sufficient'^ deter 
many of the young and ambitious from a banking career. Even at 
the merchant banka, where enterprising outsiders can move into 
more Jobs carrying considerable responsibilities and rewards, the 
top ranks remain in many cases almost unattainable. Any visitor 
to a iperchant bank cati testify to the enormous .gap that often 
exists btvutw even the moat senior employees and the partners, 
especially'If those partners happen to be, also, menhbers of the 
owning family. I left,*’ said a merchant banker recently,'' because 
it was finally rammed home to me that I would nevex get anywhere 
worthwhile because 1 did nor have the right oonilections. Nobody 
really counted except the family.” Chagrined disappointment ? 
Perhaps. Certainly in the clearing banks one of the factors holding 
up the ^vance of more general managers to rhe boards is the 
copffiiMM; mqi, who wprkcd tMr wt^y up through 

theteikii m^ittadldonJ typ^ of dmeetth/ Aiid only tik 
day a director of a London discount house remarked sadly that his 
firm bad been obliged to elect to its board some men ” who cannot 
be described as g<^emen in the conventional sense.” 


This survey has been compiled, and partly written, by 
Stefm Mandehohn 


However, the snobbish lament itself admits the change. Mr 
L. K. O’Brien, nominated as next Governor of the Bank of England 
largely because he was more acceptable to the City than most 
other candidates, is ceruinly not a ” gentleman ” by the snobbish 
definition quoted above. Nor, for that matter, is Sir Ronald 
Tborntem. the former chief general manager of Barclays and the 
first man elected to the Court of the Bank of England from a 
clearing bank, even though he did have to resign his Barclays’ 
directorship to conform with a tradition that has been worn away 
but not yet broken. At the merchant banks, Mr Gordon Richard¬ 
son, a l»rrister, was even more of an outsider when he came to 
Schroder Wagg. Meanwhile, three of the clearing banks, Lloyds. 
Martins and the Midland, now have their chief general managers 
on the board. 

We have made our own detailed survey of some of the changes 
by comparing the boards in 1935 and 1965 of the 11 London 
clearing banks, and of the ten largest merchant banks;:the five 
biggest insurance companies, the five biggest assurance companies 
and the five biggest discount houses. The insurance and assurance 
companies were ranked by policies outstanding ; the other institu¬ 
tions by their assets. More than 600 men sit on the boards of 
these 36 companies now compared with about 450 on the slightly 
smaller boards of a generation ago. We have managed to trace the 
historias of about tWe-tfiirds of these men and the business director¬ 
ships qf rather more, so pur survey is an extonsn^ one even if it 
is not complete. 

Our broad conclusion is that the directors of the City’s leading 
financial institutions today are slightly younger (excepting the 
aages of the District Bank) and more fully educated than their pre¬ 
decessors a generation ago. Family connections seem to matter 
•omewhat less than they did and the boards o( City institutions 
arq now slightly , loss in^tocked with each other. Instead, there 
art now more i^ustriallits in City boardrooms and^ by the same 
t^en, ^tikef^ i&>w hold more directorships in industry. 

BttA ebanges have not been even, however. Understandably, 
they are least nodceable among ihc discount houses, whose busi¬ 
ness is^oonducted almost exclusively by intensely personal contact 
within a very small and purely City orbit. At the insurance and 
asiunnce companies changes have likewise been less than dramatic; 
this is a business in which there are very few positions of real 
responsibility through which a man can pass to the top and as a 
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result most insurance boards remain assemblies of part-timers 
leavened by the presence of a former general manager and domi¬ 
nated, in many instances, by the incumbent general manager, even 
when he is not a member of the board. 


Banking Boards 

It is at the clearing and merchant banks, which have ranged 
far beyond their traditional spheres of financing and which now 
deal to an appreciable extent with new types of business and 
customers, that changes have been most noticeable. At the clearing 
banks, to be sure, about a quarter of the directors are still old 
Etonians, about the same proportion as in 1935. But whereas 
only two of the clearing banks’ 221 directors in 1935 could be 
traced to a state school, at least 27 of today’s 245 directors went 
to one. More important, just over half of today’s clearing bank 
directors went to university compared with less than a quarter 
in 1935. The fact that most of them went to Oxford or Cambridge 
suggests ability and not just privilege, even though today’s direc¬ 
tors graduated before the war when grants and scholarships were 
less plentiful. 

Unhappily, the clearing banks’ boards have grown even larger 
this past generation. Barclays’, one of the most unwieldy, is at 
least composed mainly of full-time directors. But Lloyds Bank, 
which also has 32 directors, can still call only on five of these full 
time, and at the National Provincial, with its 32 directors, only 
three give their full time to the bank. The ideal size for a board 
is probably 13 to 17, as at Coutts, the National and Williams 
Deacon’s, though ir would be nice to see more than just one banker 
apiece on the boards of the two last named. Indeed, though Coutts 
and Glyn Mills have now joined Barclays in having a majority of 
full-time working directors, only a quarter of the directors of the 
11 clearing banks arc working clearing bankers—not much of an 
improvement on 1935 when one-fifth were. 

The number of industrialists on the clearing banks’ boards has 
risen from 82 10 106 over the past 30 years and they include 22 
men from engineering companies compared with only four in 
1935. But other growth industries like electronics and chemicals 
arc hardly represented at all, while a declining sector like shipping 
and .shipbuilding still provides the largest batch of clearing bank 
directors from any indu.stry—24 in 1965 compared with 11 in 1955- 
At .Martins Bank fully one-third of ail the directors are shipping 
magnates. Indeed, most of the industrial directors come from a 
very narrow range ot industries, prominently from such traditional 
industries as mining, steel manufacture, brewing and textiles. This 
hardly suggests the much-vaunted broad balance that outside direc¬ 
tors arc supposed to supply. What it docs suggest is that some 

Clearing Banks' Boards 

Number of directors 
With 



Total 


Full-time 

University 

Average 


1935 

1965 

1935 

1965 

education 
1935 1965 

age 

1935 

1965 

Westminster 

23 

23 

5 

5 

13 

15 

65 

64 

Barclays 

32 

40 

19 

22 

11 

19 

64 

63 

Nat. Provincial 

22 

32 

1 

3 

9 

22 

65 

63 

Lloyds 

31 

32 

4 

5 

13 

20 

65 

61 

Midland 

34 

27 

2 

3 

10 

14 

67 

68 

Coutts 

13 

13 

6 

8 

4 

4 

64 

53 

Wm. Deacon's 

17 

17 

0 

1 

6 

6 

66 

60 

District 

15 

21 

0 

1 

5 

8 

61 

74 

National 

11 

15 

1 

1 

3 

4 

67 

62 

Martina 

16 

23 

0 

3 

4 

11 

61 

61 

Glyn Mills 

4 

16 

4 

9 

3 

'4 

56 

53 

Total 21 s 

25B 

42 

ei 

81 

127 




Bankers on 

Bank Boards 

•ANKERS 

Betired 

General General 

Man- Man- Other 
agers agers 

NON-BANKeHS 

Indus- Frnan- 
trialists ciers Othe 

Westminster 

7935 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

5 


1965 

0 

2 

5 

12 

3 

1 

Lloyds 

1935 

0 

0 

12 

14 

0 

5 


1965 

1 

0 

5 

18 

2 

6 

Barclays 

1935 

0 

0 

19 

7 

2 

4 


1965 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

3 

Nat. Prov. 

1935 

0 

0 

6 

10 

1 

S 


1965 

0 

0 

10 

20 

2 

0 

Midland 

1935 

0 

0 

6 

15 

4 

9 


1965 

2 

1 

1 

15 

5 

3 

Wm. Deacon's 1935 

0 

0 

2 

9 

1 

5 


1965 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

1 

Coutts 

1935 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 

2 


1965 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

2 

Martins 

1935 

0 

0 

1 

10 

4 

1 


1965 

2 

1 

1 

13 

6 

0 

National 

1935 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 


1965 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

11 

District 

1935 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

4 


1965 

0 

0 

2 

14 

1 

4 

Glyn Mills 

1935 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1965 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 


banks have acquired the habit of co-opting their oldest customers 
on to their boards, where they are then well placed to help entrench 
themselves and each other. 

Ill this, there is a distinct contrast with the boards of the leading 
merchant banks, where a wide spectrum of industries are repre¬ 
sented, reflecting the merchant banks’ increasing activity in the 
promotion of company mergers and the arrangement of new issues. 

The boards of insurance and assurance companies have changed 
mainly in the sense of having grown still bigger (an average 
ot 27 members each in 1965 against 20 a generation earlier). The 
number of directors with some personal experience of the insur¬ 
ance business has dramatically risen threefold since 1935—to a 
pathetic 16 per cent. And all ten boards are still staffed mostly 
by part-time directors, although fewer of these now seem to be 
chosen on the sole ground of family or an ornamental title. Most 
insurance company directors are, as before, bankers and indus- 
rriali.>is and their backgrounds therefore indicate very little about 
insurance executives. In any case, the backgrounds of the direc- 
tor> have scarcely changed: only about a half-dozen could be 


Merchant Banks' Boards 



Total 
1935 * 

Number of 

1966 

diractora 

Family 

1936 1966 

Kleinwort Benson 

9 

19 

3 

3 

Brown Shioley 

6 

4 ‘ 

3 

0 

Baring 

6 

10 

3 

5 

Rothschild 

2 

7 

2 

4 

Lazards 

10 

15 

5 

4 

Warburg 

— 

23 

— 

0 

Morgan Grenfell 

7 

10 

2 

3 

Hambroe 

12 

14 

5 

6 

Schroder Wagg 

12 

22 

6 

1 

Hill Samuel 

22 33 

* Conatitaent banks addad. 

6 

4 



traced to rtitc schools in 1965 as in 1935 choufh there my leet 
kesc been a lew mere than this who have not cared to claim a sute 
school background; in both generations about half had gone to 
university, mostly Oxford or (^mbridger 
Dkectots of discount houses continue, similarly, to come almost 
without exception from public schools and in 1935 tmd 1965 
about half had gone to university: Oxford or Cambridge, of 
course. But even here, changes are creeping in: the National 
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Ehscoum Company, which so often attracts special attention, now 
has its genenl manager cm the board (the first discxHim house to 
have made sudi an appointment); and at several of the private 
discount houses there are now relatively fewer “ family ” directors 
than before, though this, as in the case of some merchant banks, 
has often been promoted by necessity rather than by any dis¬ 
interested innovating drive. The reason hardly matters: the trorid 
is healthy. 


Hire Purchase Status Seekers 


British finatice houses^ large and small^ have 
been ihrust^into a new search for identity. 

S UDDENLY, the banking status of hire purchase finance com¬ 
panies and a number of other, not easily defined financial 
intcfmediaries has become the subject of some intensive dis- 
cussbns inside the Bank of England, the Board of Trade, the 
Treasury and the Inland Revenue—not to mention the institutions 
themselves. Until recently, few of these institutions worried very 
greatly about classification: they simply assumed that they were 
banks, llietr complacency was rudely shattered' last February 
when the Court of Appeals accepted United Dominions Trust’s 
claim to banking .status only on grounds setting no precedent at 
all for other institutions, and that only over the dissenting voice 
of a minority of the judges. 

Why did an institution of UDT’s standing find itself in court 
at all ? The answer lies in Britain's antiquated Money Lenders' 
Act of 1900 which lays down that anyone in the business of lend¬ 
ing money may do so only under stringent restrictions on advert¬ 
ising, lending rates and other practices. Only a bank is exempt 
from these restrictions. United Dominions Trust, like most finance 
houKS had always assumed itself to be a bank, and so exempt 
from the Act. And this has implied, among other advantages, 
recourse against defaulters. Although UDT won its own case, 
the judgment made it quite clear that being the 
banking arm of a finance house does not itself 
guarantee banking status. The implications have 
now begun to sink in. Only the promise of action 
by the government has prevented several other 
test cases from coming before the courts. 

Lord Denning’s proposal that the provision 
current account facilities should be a criterion of 
banking status would not help many finance houses. 

Nor would all finance houses apd other financial 
intermediaries necessarily scrape through as did 
UDT on the vague ground that they must be banks 
because they have long been accepted as bankers 
by the City of London." As a result there are now 
incalculable sums of money outsuuiding as advances 
from hire purchase finance companies and other 
intermediaries, all of which have suddenly become 
mona^ Iheoretkahy on riak. And new business in 
granting stocking loans, bridging finance and per¬ 
sonal Ims is being underuken with trepidation 
or, in many casea, not beiog taken al all. 

We have l<Mig advocated a complete omsumer 
credit diarter--not only in the interests of the con¬ 
sumer, who was well looked after in the 19^4 Hire 
Purcham Acts, but of the creditor too. Such a 
charter should say on what pounds finance houses 
and other financial msrffiiinofMr ooidd be deemed 


members of the so-called secondary banking " club and what the 
rules for future applicants should be. 

The earliest opportunity for legislation would probably be 
inclusion in the proposed new Companies Bill; but there is no 
immediate sign of even this seeing the light of day. Meanwhile, 
some sore of emergency provision is the subject of private debate. 
The Treasury and the big finance companies are in favour of a quick 
and non-contentious statute for avoidance of doubt.” This would, 
possibly, classify as banks those who are already classed as bankers 
for the purposes of any existing statute. TUs clearly refers to 
Section 200 of the Income Tax Act, under which institutions 
approved as banks by the Inland Revenue may assess and collect 
taxation on interest payments for the Inland Revenue. In its 
champions' eyes, this reference to an existing classification for 
guidance to the judges has the merit of recognising a club in being 
without guaranteeing anyone else future membership. It suits 
the Treasury's credit squeeze and it suits existing club 
members. 

Another possible temporary solution might be more compli¬ 
cated, although fairer. This would be that the Board of Trade 
should compile a register of institutions, including the joint stock 
banks and other institutions on the Schedule 8 Exemption list, 
much as Lord Denning advised in his Appeal Court summary. 
Successful applicants for this registration would be exempt from 


HIRE PURCHASE STOP-GO _ 

BOARD OF TRADE MEASURES ^ 



Board of Trade Actians: (t) Minimum deposits (20 per cent on cars and applknces; 
10 per cent on fuininue) and maximisn repiyment periods (24 months). (2) Repayment 
periods extended to 36 months. (3) Appusnees d^sits. down to 10 per cent; office 
furniture up to 20 per cent. (4) Office furniture dej^sits down to LO per cent. (5) Cat 
deponts up to 2S per cent; appliances up tt> 15 per centi office furniture up 10 15 per 
cent. (6) Repayment puiods reduced to 30 months. (7) Appliances deposits up to 25 
per cent; repayment periods farther reduced to 24 months: 

Bank of England Actions^: (a) Exhortation to finandtl insdturkms to restrain new lendmc. 
(h) Hire purdiase finaime houses’ outstanding bonk overdrafts cut 10 per cent, (c) HE 
owdrafii cut further 10 per cent, (d) Partial relaxation of general exhortation m tOttam 
lending. Lending rcstrainffi removed and original overdcaft Hmita restoled. (0 Qcne^ 
exhortafion le all financial inatitutinna to icstcaln lending. New lending of all finan cial 
institutions restrained for year to 105 pet cent outstanding March 1965. (h> The 105 per 
cent ceiNng extended until further notice." 
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The Bank 
fe East-West 
Trade 

Tiic MOSCOW NARODNV RANK h ihc City’s specialist in the 
finance of Easi-West trade, and is in daily conlact with 
banks in the U.S.S.R.. in the S(K*iali$t Countries ef 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, we 
undertake all normal types of internaltoiial bafikiuf 
transactions. These include both international trade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 
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TOTAL ASSETS—£2SO,«W.OO» 


MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

JSylMishcd m Lm\don m 1919. 


HFAO OTFICf.: 
S 4-32 WiWaa Stmt, E.C. 4 * 
Telep^tane: MlNckic Lane TXM 
Tdex: Londoa 2«2iei (General) 
Landoii 18931/2 (Foreign Exchanfie) 
Cables: ‘‘Naredny London*’ 


■eiRUT OfTICK: 

P.O. Bax 5481, tcimt, LeiNHien 
Tekphane: Beirut 251415 
Tekx: Beirut 720 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut** 




How much help you receive 
from your bank depends partly 
on how wen you get to know; 
the manager 

a rn;<jor jvdri of u bank manager’^ job to give 5^u help wiieftextr 
you a?;K fc»r it. lie can advise yoi\ on new ventiiws, gnide you through 
c(»mpl(‘x icy Illations, provide tl»e unbiased second opinion that 
oflvii inakeis |»roblcins dissoh e; he can arrange valuahfe introduc¬ 
tion.'-, supj»Iy in font in lion about foreign firms, help y^ou m lots af 
way'i? not immediately connected v ith money. 

lie can do all these things nuK'h better if Ws already 
acquainted with y'oii and your circumstances. At IKstrkt Bmk, om 
managers like to know their customers personally*. It’s an essential 
part of our policy' that they should. 

There arc owr 580 branches of District Bank and tlicir BumbeiB 
arc steadily' growing. At each branch, old or new, we aim to give a 
complete and unusually^ personal bankifig sernce to aH our 
customers. 


DfSTRK T BAN K 


AnuHueiM^p^smMlthmlAig ter«ic9 

Head Office: Spriag Gardens, Manchester, 2 
'" ’' '' 4 MkifOernhUl, tmdkm, ' ' 
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Thinking of expanding ? 

This is how the Westminster can help you 
take the right decision 


■ O OONER OR later, you are going to 
I reach the crucial point in busi- 
I neaa where you are asking yourself: 
H *'Do we get bigger — or do we stay 
I the same size ?*’ 

I At that stage, hunches don’t help. 

■ You need advice. And facts. This 

■ you will get from the Westminster. 
I And something more. Active help. 

I Any level of advice 

■ What’s the key? 'J'he same as for ail our 

■ services you approach >our local 
H Westminster Hranch Manajjer. l^re- 
* cpiently, the Jhanch Manager can give 

■ you all the iul\ice you need simply by 
H drawing on his itttiin.ite knowledge of 
I lociil contacts and conditions. Or by 

■ basing hiit'tlecision dn his wide experience. 
I J f yoqr problem is more complicated or 

1 outdistancM l6csJ boufidariefl, it may 

2 require more detailed analysis, 'i'he 
2 Manager and the District Manager are 


channels for the wealth of (inancial know¬ 
ledge, experience and assistance available 
to Weslminsler Bank customers. ’I’bey 
can call on the bxonomic Inielligence 
Department for economic background 
thinking and market prospects; on the 
records of the C'omniercial In form at ion 
Department and the Overseas Branch for 
introductions and reports. 

With their Jielp \ou could expand 
domestically, break new ground, or try 
new export markets. 

Expansion needs capital 

If your future lies iti r.\/yonsion, you will 
almost certainly neetl capital. 

'J'his is when the W’estiriinstcr can help 
you with accomplished expertise. We can 
adviae on all the different ways of raising 
capital, and which i.s btrst for you. We can 
discuss in detail, and advise on a public 
flotation or capital-raising operation. 
Make your first enquiry tocfay1^:;fii^gi|ig 
your local Westminster Manager, 



Your Manager 


Discuss your business plans with your 
Branch Manager. He will be sym¬ 
pathetic and keen to help—you can I 
only profit from your ' meeting. 
Westminster Bank Limited, Head j 
Office: 41 Lothlmry, London, E.C.2, i 
has over 1,350 branches in England | 
and Wales. The Ulster Bank has over 
200 branches in Northern Ireland and I 
the Republic of Ireland. Westminster , .j 
Foreign Bank (another j|]^bri#lay^ 
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rhe money lenders' octs. At pfewnt^ indusion on the list does not 
in itself confer exemption from the money lenders' acts: all it 
docs is CO confer chc banker’s privilege of non-disdosure of true 
profits. With this not particularly attractive bait, hire purchase 
finance companies have not bothered in the past to apply for 
inclusion on the list. Tlie proposal that inclusion should auto¬ 
matically bring exemption from the special restraints on money 
lenders has long been made by the Hire Purchase Trades 
Association and the Industrial Bankers’ Association (before it came 
into the new Finance Houses Association). The true interest rate 
exempt from the money lending provisions would have to be 
raised from the present lo per cent to 15 per cent to include hire 
purchase finance companies as they now operate. But this would 
scill exclude perfectly respectable personal loan business so this 
particular proposal is not a likely starter on that ground alone. 
Nor is it likely to appeal to the authorities, who might reasonably 
fear a new flood of credit. 

What Controls? 

At the same time as the industry has woken up to the question 
of its own .status, a directly related argument has arisen over its 
standing within the monetary system. There has always been a 
hisser faire school among the hire purchase finance houses which 
has never been able to tolerate the idea that consumer credit 
business provides a natural means to the authorities for influencing 
the economy. This school argues that whenever the big hire 
purchase finance companies arc forced to cut their lending, as 
they have been in the present squeeze, the business is simply taken 
over instead by a host of smaller and in some cases less reputable 
financial intermediaries which can jump into the gap because of 
their greater distance from official scrutiny. Yet this argument 
hardly stands up. Any increase in credit granted by smaller 
financial and banking intermediaries is limited in relation to total 
outstanding consumer debt. This is largely because the finance 
houses themselves are in many cases the penultimate link in the 
finance chain and keep a pretty tight rein on the smaller financial 
intermediaries and on their own block discounting. Obviously, the 
pressure for finance is harder to resist when it comes from a trade 


customer like, say, a depirtment store block discounung its agree¬ 
ments. 9ut even a cursory, study of the hire purebatM! and other 
instalment credit staciatics issued ^ fbe Board of Trade stam 
that over the present credit sqoeeac block discounting figure 
(£56 million at the end of December) has Hot increased out line 
with the finance Houses’ debt. Gearly the smaller institutions have 
not been helped by any excessive block dlacounttiig the part 
of the bigger finance houses. 

The curtailment of consumer credit outside the orbit of the 
finance housM is the direct result of clearing bank and finimce 
house discipline over them. While it tnay be a gratifying achieve¬ 
ment, this fact stUl cannot please the ami-restrictioni group inside 
the finance houses. Fuel for their resentment was provided by 
F. R. Oliver in the latest edition of Credit ; he calculates that new 
consumer credit extended between April 1^0 and June 1965 
varied between 69.6 per cent and 8i.^ per cent of what it inight 
haye been without controls. The controls themselves and their 
relation to Britain’s balance of payments are illustrated; in the chart. 
It is a chart which this particular section of the industry would 
prefer not to know' about. 

The decision of the Restrictive Practices Court last November 
has, however, made one common cause on ihe subject of controls 
which ought to be included in the arrangement which the govern¬ 
ment is about to make with the industry. Since the decision^ the 
members of the industry have been Iwrred fiom consulting or 
agreeing on rales of interest, commission, minimum deposits and 
repayments. The last two, the minimum deposit and the rate 
of repayment, are at present the concern only of the Board of 
Trade as instruments for controlling consumption through the 
industry. A curious state of affairs has arisen twic'C in the past 
year when, following restrictions on finance house lending by 
the Governor of the Bank of Fixgland, the industry has had to 
wait on the Board of Trade to make implementation of this policy 
practicable. Clandestine caucuses of finance house managing 
directors lobbying the Board of Trade in order to achieve the very 
restriction on lending which rhe government is asking for, is rather 
a silly state of affairs. So is the fact that huge and respectable 
institutions have to lend large pans of their funds without, for 
the moment, any legal recourse. 


Bowler-Hatted Exporters 


The City of London is fond of pointing to its 
export record. It is a good one. But that 
does not mean that the banks and insurance 
companies should be exempted from Mr 
Callaghan^s selective employment tax. 

T he one useful tidbit to emerge from Lord Cromer’s barrage nf 
criticism of government policy before the Confederation of 
British Industry last month was the information that the foreign 
exchange earnings of the banks and other City institutions in 1965 
totalled no less than £200 million. Official estimates have been 
few and far between—and, in the past, almost certainly unduly 
cautious. Lord Cromer is not likely to have repeated that mistake. 
His figure fits well with the authoritative unofficial estimgle of the 
City of London’s foreign exchange earnings for 1963 made by 
Mr. W. M. Qarkc.* 

This £200 million has been fastened on as ammunition for the 
argument that.the City should be given the maximum rebate under 
Mr Callaghan’s new selective employment tax, instead of being 

^ W. M. Clarke. The Cirv in rhe Werrld Economy (The Institute of 
Economii; Affairs, London, 1^65). 


made to pav the full whack like any purely domesiic service 
industry. Admittedly, one objective of the new tax is to boost 
Britain's export industries. And it is silly to tax the City and 
not manufacturers of bowler fiats. However, that is an argument 
for bringing in the manufacturers, not for exempting the bankers. 
No one would gainsay the production value to the economy of 
the 5,000 people employed by the big merchant banks, keeping 
an invaluable eye on the inefficient use of some sleepy companies' 
resources at home and often setting the pace in international 
financial business. But even here some labour savings could be 
made. And there is no doubt at all that a large parr of the 
135,000 people employed by the clearing banks and the army 
of grey clerks employed by the insurance companies should be 
replaced even more quickly by machines. If the new payroll tax 
bumps up the import bill of the City for American computers, 
all TO the good. 

None of this should undermine the City’s capacity for generating 
foreign exchange. From 1946 uptil 1965 the City’s invisible earn¬ 
ings rose roughly fourfold while Britain's receipts from merchandise 
exports rose just over three times ; and, in sharp contrast to ^ 
manufiiciurers, the financaol men added little to the import bill. 
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It was aknoat aii pure fain. In the years ahead the growth in the 
Cit/s contribution to die balance of payments wiH undoubtedly 
be leas ipectaetdu. 9ut this w 91 not be due to the payroll tax or 
even the tighter curbs on overseas ifivsitment—exports of capital 
arc in my, case the one export that this country does not need. 
There are other factors at work. 

A hrte part of the post-war gains in the City's in^visible earnings 
reflected a ooce-and-for-all recovery. On Mr Darkens generous 
estimates^ the overseas earaings of t^ insurance companies trebled 
in a decade to (jo mfllion by 1956. Since then the average growth 
iite has been roughly halved. Mx, Oatke put the overseas earnings 
of ttie ksurance co^aofes at £%$ million in 1963 ; by last year 
they were probably running at £90-95 million. The growth rates 
of the overseas earnings el the City's shipping brokers has similarly 
slowed down, sMbou^ rather less than it might have done, if the 
shii^Mng brokers of the Baltic exchange bad been tied exclusively 
to the dediniof Mtish industry. The earnings from foreign busi¬ 
ness of London's comniodity markets and merebanting houses, 
which handle ^pments of 'finished and semi-fLnished goods has 
actually been declining since the mid-1950's. 


Down fran llic Peaks 

The peak year for merebanting income was probably 1957. The 
Bank of En^and reckoned that in that year the total value of 
commodities sold to non-sterbng countries through London under 
formal commodity scheme arrangements alone ainounted to £519 
minion. And this figure did not include trade in wool or odier 
commodities for which no marketing scheme existed. Nor did it 
include the foreign sales of l/indon's larger merebanting bouses, 
which to some extent perform the same services for processed and 
•eim-pTocessed goods that the commodity markets perform for raw 
materials. The Bank thought that these activities might have 
added as much again to the City's foreign merebanting turnover, 
bringing the total to around £1,000 million in 1957. Figures for 
kter years are hard to come by. Bui Mr Qarke has estimated that 
under the impact of government stockpiling and merchanting 
schemes and due development of rival mafkets abroad, the level 
may have dropped to as low as £Xoo million by 1963. Most of 
the drop has come in the turnover of the basic commodity markets ; 
turnover of the merchanting houses has no doubt held up rather 
better and by now probably surpasses that of the comniodity 
markets. But even the merchaiHing houses have seen iheir com¬ 
mission rates and profit margins whittled by increasing oodlpctiiiaBi. 
Taking account of the drop in total turnover and the trimming 
of profit margins, Mr Clarke estimated that the City's total foreiign 
exchange earnings frexn merchanting had slipped from £25-30 
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Who Attracts Forsian Fitnds to London 


(€ iniMkHis: and year) 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Banks; 

Sterling deposits. 

1,526 

1.720 

1,740 

1,861 

Foreign currency deposits. 

1,038 

1,280 

1,784 

2,108 

Hko purchase finance companies . 

86 

72 

86 

136 

Government; 

Local authority temporary loans. 

93 

84 

132 

168 

UK Treasury blNs.. 

1,016 

1,113 

1,136 

1.045 

Other money market: 

Commercial paper. 

56 

67 

72 

80 

Ddta are gross exterrtaf HabHkhs, excluding 

HabUkias to international 

organtsatians. 


The City's Invisible Earnings 


<£ million of foreign exchange) 



Official estimates 

Mr Clarke's estimates 


1956 

1961 

1965 

1946 

1956 

1963 

Insurance 

40 

n.a. 

n.a. 

20-25 

70 

85 

Merchanting 

30 

n.a. 

n.a. 

5-10 

25-30 

20-25 

Brokerage * 

30 

n.a. 

n.a. 

10 

15-20 

20-25 

6ankir>g 

25 

n.a. 

n.a. 

5-10 

26-30 

45-50:1; 

TOTAL 

125 

150 

200 

40-55 

135-160 

170-185 


■* Mr Cfarke’s Bstfmatas inctudd onty shipping brokers: the official estimates mclude 
shipping, undsnwidngt prgna on ascaeides. transactions and agency and head offka 
fees. I fnekidas €16 mUiion aaUmate for ovarseas earnings of bank branches abroad 
for the first time. 


million m 1956 to £20-25 miUioo in 1963—by now the lower figure 
of the range is probably closer to the mark. 

That leaves banking services. On the face of it, this has been 
the most resilient growth point of the City's overseas earnings. Mr 
Clarke's figures show a rise of rou^ly £20 miliion from 1946 to 
1956 in the net overseas receipts of the banks and another rise of 
£20 million to 1963. But ^e 1956/63 gain is perhaps mom 
apparent than real; £15 million of the rise was accounted for by 
the inclusion, for the first tiinc, of an estimate for the eararags of 
bank branches abroad. The banks' earnings in their traditional 
business of sterling loans and advances to overseas customers has 
been squeezed by a number of oftcial restrktions-^since the 
autumn of 1957 niuch of the iMismess in tiiifd party tmde fiaatictiig 
has gone to Ai^cin banks, in London as well as New York. 

True, some of the ground lost on straight sterling financing has 
been recouped in foidga cxchaoge and arhkragc operations, above 
all the burgeoning buskiess in foreiga cunency dqposks. This is 
one fidd in which British banks—or ac least the merchant banks— 
have competed hard and successfully, although rivals have rapidly 
moved in. In 195S, just before the advent of convertibiliey in 
Europe, the eatnings of London's banks from their foreign exchange 
operations were estimated at no more than £2-3 million. By 1963 
Mr Clarke puts their net receipts on straight arbitrage and on 
Euro-dollar business at neatly £10 million, roughly a fifth of chek 
total earnings from dealing in foreign exchange. Since then the 
new business in underwriting international bond issues in Europe 
has added yet another source of overseas earnings—but here die 
percentage growtii has undoubtedly been far more impressive than 
the absolute sums involved. At a gues$» the banks' total overseas 
earnings in 1965 were probably running ac £50-55 inillion. 

This brief review suggests that Lord Cromer's estimate of £200 
mtllion lor the City's total lore^ exchange contributioti may 
remam a good rough guide |ar some years to borne. The City's 
contribuition to Britain's invisibles wifi remain an important one. 
2t is not likely to he a fast^growiiig one, hut whatever else is to 
Hame> Ae pqyroH tan poobaMy w 9 l not be. 
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• Exporters pleasfe note 

• Importers please note 



We bridge- 


Tke iBtematiOBftl Gap- 

by introducing buyers and sdlers and sug¬ 
gesting suitable agents throughout the wor^. 

Tlie KaowleGae G19- 

providing ex];^i information on Markets and 
Market conditions, the status of prospective 
bnyefs and sellers, exchange control, im¬ 
port and export regulations. 

The Time 6141- 

providing short term finance for foreign 
ende. Arrai^ing ‘forward’ exchange con- 
mets to guard :^nst loss to buyer or seRer 
tbroiq^ imetuadons in extdiange rates. 


The FareigB CurreBcy Gap- 

arranging payments in any currency. 

^Iie Technical Gap- 

we can advise you on ways to obtain or make 
payment on shipping, insurance and the 
other technicalities ^ international trade. 

Whatever the Gap-^ 

we CM brMge it throtfh our wide net¬ 
work of branches in India • PaddatM • 
Geylwai • Aden • StHnnIia • Hen^ « 
Uganda • Tanzania Zaanbfai 
Rhodcaia, our assodates in RiMmIb and 
correspondents throughout the world. 





Abbey Natioiial are expecting 100,000 additions to the famiiy 







-v'., 


Here’s how Honeyweli looks after the new arrivals 


Alih«y NatlMi«l'« 700,000 family af 
iavastars la a larga ona—and grawlng by 
mara than 100,000 a yaar. DIvManda 
an avar half a mlllian aeeannto must ba 
naM twica annually—ealeulatad M 

l••c•ipto •■•d withdrownfe from 1X0 
bosy Abboy National brancboa. 

To koap pace with tbla onploalon of 
Invoatora—and Its roaiiltlng mllllona 
of timo conanmlng Intoroat calculatlona 
—Abboy National Inatallod a veraatllo 
Nonoywoll KDP ayatoms 

Roaulta apoak for thamaelvoa. Two 
••parato aoml-manual ayatomo'^tho 
Namo and Addroaa Noglator and tbo 
Account File wore prograatmod Into 
tbo computer, Impiwving ^ 

of procoaaing data motooricallyn, On ita 
firat dlvMond run, tho Honoywoll 
ayatom proooaaod and printed out 
over 100,000 warranta and advicoa 
In an amaiing 29 houra only— 
with abaoluto accuracy. 

Tho futuroT Abbey National baa 
nbaolut^ freedom to grow without 


aacrWicIng aorvice. And It aooa further 
valuable aide usea for Ita computer to 
provide atatiatical analyaea. Abbey 
National look forward to an even more 
effective use of their Honeywell computer 
throughout the society. 

WHAT’S IN YOUR FUTURC 
WITH HONEYWELL? 

Start by looking at tbo Honoywoll 
SEIIICS 200. 

aenuco 200 atarta with the low coat model 
t20 computer. You can rent It If you 
want. All models In tho semes 200 are 
easily compatiblo—oven with other ^ 
manufacturoy’s computora, so that as 

you grow, your SEUiOS sop grows 

happHy with you. Wbatovor you buy in 
tho Honoywoll Series, you don’t waste 

tocbbioal Assistance Hiat briogs H Into 
nrofltable operation faster than. 

Liyoim also. Rood pobM to romombor 
about Honoywoll—If you’re expecting 
good results from a computer. 


HEAD OFFICE: Great West Road 
Brentford, Middlesex. Atlas 9191 
PEOIONAI. OFEICESc 
BIRMINGHAM: Litchfield House. 
85 Smallbrook, Ringway 
Birmingham 5. Midland 1023 
CARDIFF: Glamorgan Buildings. 
Frederick Street. 

Cardiff 26491 

LEEDS: 5*7 New York Road. 

Leeds 2. Leeds 28535 
MANCHESTER: Faulkner House. 
Faulkner Street, 

Manchester 1. Central 8737 
SCOTLAND: Newhouse Industrial 
Estate, Motherwell, Lanarkshire 
Holytown 2100 • ; 



oXtACENTRM IN LOMDON . • MMM • r«AMNrM«T * MUMBL* • 


Honeywell 

AMm’mDAM . xumcH . niLAM 
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Who’s Afraid of the Giro ? 


British hankers have dropped much of their 
opposition to the giro in the belief that it may 
prove the first step to a real banking account 
for wage earners. They should think again. 

RiTiSH bankers are shrugging off the threat of competition from 
the giro too lightly, soothed by comforting official estimates 
of the relatively modest number of accounts and amount of deposits 
that the British giro is expected to attract when it begins operating 
in 1968. Yet, if Dutch experience is anything to go by, the Brid|E»h 
giro may attract far more depositors and far bigger deposits than 
is anticipated. And the Dutch experience has shown, too, that the 
extensive mechanisation needed to make a giro work at all also 
makes it increasingly competitive. 

According to Mr Wedgwood Benn, the Postmaster General, the 
British giro expects to operate with deposits of around £200 million 
compared with the clearing banks' £8.700 million and the post 
office savings bank’s £1,800 million. On this basis, the Post Office 
expects the giro to earn about 8 per cent a year on the capital 
investment it will require, after having covered the cost of the 
extra work at post office counters and the cost of the vast quantity 
of mail the giro system will generate. If giro deposits do eventually 
level off at £200 million then the banks might not have loo much 
10 worry about. But vvill they? To get his giro scheme, Mr Benn 
bad to set an economic target for it—without raising the spectre 
for bankers of excessive competition. The figure of £200 million 
happens to be the lowest level of deposits that would make the 
system pay. But, in reality, deposits couijd rise much higher. 

Bankers argue that just because the banking system in Britain 
is more highly developed and more widely used than in other 
European countries, a British giro system would have fewer 
accounts and smaller total deposits than Continental giros. This is 
debatable. Taking the number of accounts first, Chart 1 shows that 
the proportion of the population with bank accounts is far higher 
in Britain than in either Holland or Sweden, where banking is also 
reasonably well developed. But those 75 Dutchmen out of every 
thousand who have giro accounts include virtually all Dutchmen 
with bank accounts. The wealthy, in other words, tend to have 
both a bank account and a giro account, the less wealthy a giro 
account only, and the remainder neither. Single transfers on the 
Dutch giro average the^iremarkably high figure of £55 i6s., which 
suggests that the Dutch giro is far from being a poor man's bank. 
So if the Dutch pattern is repeated here, Mr Benn's expcctiinon 




of 20 giro accounts per thousand population in Britain could pro\c 
a ludicrous under-estimate. His estimate of 1.2 million British giro 
accounts comprises i million personal accounts and 200,000 busi¬ 
ness accounts. But in the Post Office Savings Bank alone there 
arc now i million accounts that arc used “ actively,” 

What of deposits ? In Chart II, which makes a rough comparison 
with the Netherlands, the total of deposits in the Dutch giro has 
been multiplied by five. (The British population is 4! times the 
Dutch, the British gross national product rimes as big.) Business 
accounts in the Netherlands provide three-quarters, in value, of 
all giro deposits and in Britain too, the Post Office expects the bulk 
of giro deposits to be business balances—funds transferred to giro 
accounts by firms immediately before, say, paying their salaries, or 
funds paid through the giro awaiting transfer to the firms* regular 
bank accounts. But. as Chart III shows, the average account balance 
on the British giro is expected to be about £125. This is far lower 
than in Holland or Sweden, even though the British giro is expected 
to have fewer personal accounts. Since giro accounts do not pay 
interest anywhere, all firms would tend to keep the bulk of 
cash in their bank accounts to maintain their relations with their 
banks; they would make transfers to and from the giro only to 
channel payments. There is no reason why the British should 
behave differently. In short, British clearing bankers .would jbe 
unwise to pin too much hope on the Postniaster GeneraPs present 
soothing estimatefs. 

Competition in Holland 

The Dutch giro is nothing new. It has been going for neariy 
50 years. What ia new is that Dutch iMinka in the patt ten yenrs 
have become keenly aware of the man in the street sod eager 
w get his business. In the mid^ties they introduced savings 
Mcounts. Personal loans came soon after. In the past few years 
they have become more anxious to get their hands on the indi¬ 
vidual’s naoney transfer business too, although stttl officialiy pre- 
teatihg that they—and the giro—fulfil oomfdementary functimis and 
do not eompete. This change in part reflects tte influenoe of 
American hanking ideas as American banks have set up shop in 
Amstrirdam. As elsewhere, impetus has beM added by a rise in 
living standards and redistribution of kutdoac. But the succeaa of 
■the girb hat been an additional spur. ' 

At in Brimin, the tmall naan’a titmafer boaineH alone is not 
pfotoMe. It is the business he akight bring in the future tiiat die 
hank ia after. New amaU aodouiitk ike the g i ow d i point of a hmdi^s 
botiiiess. To ignete them' is to 0|^ for stagnation. MtteovW, in 
Wie Metherianda, tha mediaitisadOn of the postal giio has not Only 
hwariov odthe ijiro’s service; ft has also vastly fatcioased in Ikwadty 
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and 90 dimiaated the waiting list which, at the peak of congestion 
two or three years ago, touched jOjQoo, 

Mechanisadon has removed the Uiniting factor on the growth 
of the giro^-sbortage of staff. It lias also reduced significantly 
errors and delays. After being in the red for three years during 
the transitional period, the Dutch giro again showed a profit last 
year—of £900,000. This year, the first full year of operation under 
full mechanisadon, the profit is expected to be severri times this 
amount and would allow the giro to pay 1 per cent on all deposits, 
even though some charges (such as for paying cash into one's own 
account) have been abolished. In practice, the managers do not 
intend to pay depositors even a nom^ return at the moment. But, 
ominously for the banks, the Dutch giro is concentrating on 
improving and expanding its services still further. 

The Dutch giro can idready offer one advantage the banks 
cannot match. When a company with a computer pays its salaries 
it can simply }iand a reel of magnede tape Over to the giro office. 
The output of its own computer can be used as the input of the 
giro computer. This saves time not only for the company but also 
for the giro office, and so reduces giro operating costs for company 
payments. When ** optics ” are further developed, a similar sort 
of cost savings may be possible for input from firms without 
computers; they could use a special sort of typewriter—with letters 
the giro computer could read. Even payment instruedons from 
individuals, usually handwritten, might be handled. The Dutch 
pro has already spent about £100,000 on researcl| into optics, and 
IS also watching the development in America of special telephone 
attachments by which credit transfer instructions can be taped 
through instantaneously to one's bank—or (as would \x the case 
in the Netherlands) to the giro office. More serious still, from the 
point of view of the banks, would be the advent of the giro savings 
accounts which the Dutch giro is hoping to introduce. Savings 
icooimts would bear interest. Transfers could be made in the 
giro from an ordinary giro account to a savings account. This 
would strike directly at the banks' savings accounts, which do not 
have $0 intimate a link with the postal giro. Finally, Dutch bankers 
have noted with some disquiet the increasing use of the giro for 
intemadonal transfers. Exporters, especially in Germany, have 
discovered that they can avoid the charges normally imposed by 
their bank for receiving credits from abroad, simply by using the 
Dutch and German postal giros, which are free. In the long run 
this could be the most worrying development of all. 

A Bankers’ Giro ? 

Dutch banks are divided over the best way to answer the 
challenge. Some, including the largest, argue that it will be 
enough simply to improve their existing credit transfer service— 
which now handles about 15 per cent of credit transfers in the 
Netherlands by number, but a much greater proportion of all funds 
Mnsmitted. Some of the smaller banks are less happy and have 
becD pressing for the establishment of a centralised giro for all 
the bimks, enabling a customer to have an account not just at one 
bank but with the centralised bank giro. At present bank credit 
transfers must be read individually in the payer’s bank ; the banks 
cannot accept magnetic tape from their customers. The first step 
therefore is- for the banks to introduce electro-magnetic character 
reoognidon equipment so that their computerised customers will 
be able to give dieir transfer instructions on tape. This would be 
translated in the bank into a form suitable for its own mechanised 
clearing house. 

As counter-attractions, the banks can offer interest on minimum 
tplai^et averaging over £100 in any one month. They also claim 
to sympathetically on a transfer from an account for 

iliflifiSi are inadequate funds, waiting to see if a credit is 
on the giro would reject such a transfer instruction as a 

mati^ of apprse. They further point out diat individuals do not 
pay charges on current tenk accounts m the Netherlands. 
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Admittedly, in the Netherlands, where the cheque is hardly used, 
individuals opening bank accounts would already be familiar with 
the mode of operation of the credit transfer from having had a 
giro account. This would not be so in Britain where the credit 
transfer system has hardly got off the ground. On the other hand, 
the competition hefe would be less direct. Paying a bill in a shop, 
for example, is far easier by cheque, especially if supported by a 
guarantee card of the type the Midland bank has introduced. 


But when the British giro is working, firms may find it easier 
to pay salaries through it than by credit transfer. The giro will 
be virruaUy free and would avoid the illwiil among the minority of 
employees who do not have bank accounts and see no reason why 
they should pay to have one simply to receive their salaries. If 
this happens, it will remove one route by which young people now 
open bank accounts for the first time. Pew bank customers would 
be likely to close their accounts just because ctf the giro, but the 
flow of new accounts could be reduced unless the banks 
can offer enough in the way of alternative attraaions (like 
guarantee cards). New custo¬ 
mers might appear on the ^ 

manager's doorstep only ACCOUNTS PER THOUSAND 
when they want a loan. INHABITANTS 

900 


British banks are in danger 
of paying a high price for 
their half-hearted approach 
to the money transmission 
business. Transferring 
money by cheque is expen¬ 
sive at a shilling or so a time. 
Using credit transfers for 
payments by individuals (as 
distinct from firms) is unduly 
cumbersome. Hardly any 
companies put the names of 
their banks on the tops of 
their bills. To transfer 
money from one's own 
account, absurdly, still 
requires a cheque as well as 
a credit transfer slip. Only 
the public utilities and the 
post office itself have tried to 
make the system work. Yet 
in the Netherlands a gas bill 
consists of a punched card. 
You sign it, put it in the pre- 
addressed envelope provided, 
and post it (no stamp). In 
a day or two a note comes 
from the giro office to say 
what your account has been 
debited and what it now 
sunds at. 



B MNKS 

@ OiaO (official eatirnate) 





BIUTAtN SWEDEN NETHERLANDS 

3)1 commercial banks only 

Chart 2 


TOTAL DEPOSITS PER THOUSAND 
INHABITANTS 


BRITAIN CUARIlia lAMKt tlMMOO 
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■ l l li ni n Tini l office SAVIMGSISANKS 

■lllllHIHlllll £39.000 

I fiiao £ 3.300 


NETHERLANDS 



COMMEaCIAL lAXKS £130^900 
iililiil OiaO £24400 


Chart 3 

AVERAGE GIRO BALANCE 


What all this suggests is 
that British banks may find 
after all that the giro takes a 
slice of their deposits and 
attracts some new customers 
away from them. Tliis 
would not, howevtt, relieve 
the ** banks of the initially 
costly business of trying , to 
attract new customers: on 
the contrary, they would 
liave to redouble theiT efforts. 
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i Which of these 
; Midl^d Bank 
i pubhcations interest 

lYOU? 

■ We will send you—free of charge—any of the publications listed below. Simply 

■ put a tick against those you would like to see; then fill in your name and address, 

■ cut out the whole advertisement and return it to us. (Alternatively, call in next 
time you pass a Midland Bank branch and ask there.) 

□ Midland Bank Review 

Published quarterly, the Review contains articles likely to be of interest to all 
concerned with financial and economic affairs. Regular features include a 
record of official developments affecting business, and charts illustrating the 
course of economic conditions. The Review is written wholly within the Bank. 

□ Britain's Agriculture Today 

This booklet examines the lines on which official policy towards agriculture 
has developed; looks at the changes which have occurred in the pattern of 
farm output; and studies the principal ways in which agriculture is financed. 


□ Bridging the Channel 

Principally addressed to British firms thinking about establishing a direct link 
with continental markets. Deals with Common Market and EFTA countries 
individually with special reference to company formation, taxation, exchange 
control, and inducements to industrial development. 

□ Spotlight on Overseas Trade 

The latest in ovir Spotlight series of broadsheets covers Trade with the USSR & Eastern Evirope. 

Copies of previous issues are also still available; among the topics dealt with have been Export Documents, 
the Export Rebate scheme, Finance for Exports, Selling to Hong Kong, and the Japanese market for British 
goods. 


P/MM S0tfd me, without chotgo of obNgotion, 
tho puhlieatiom / hava tiokad. 

Wamg ___ 

AtldraM_ 



To PUBLIC II6LATIONB DCPAHTMIliT 



Bank 


HCAD OrPICi. POULTRY. LONDON. tCg 
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Our history of banking service 
overflows even these voiumes 



These two oncydopedia sized books are the detailed official history of the Dai lchi Bank, foi^ded in 1873 
as the first bank in Japan. They are an indication of tlie vital role we have played in business and economic 
progress for nearly a century. Today, for any business you have with Japan, it is our'pleasure to provide 
you vrilh,reliable, modern banking service backed by 93 years of experience. 


UT. lara 

THE DAHCHI BANK, LTD. 

HtAD OrriCE; Manmoud.l, ChJyodii Vu, Tokyo CABLES: "FiRSTBANK” Branch network throughout Japan MEV/ YORK ACrNOV; 120 Broadway, York 
S# N.Y., U.S.A. LONDON BRANCH; Wmf:h«9t«r House, L.ondon Wall, London E.C. 2, Ungldiivi CHIOAGO CORRL&PONOENT OM'IGE; wO ^OUtll 00ort>orA &tif 
Cldcpgo 3| UL| U.S.Ai A'otoOCIAT ED BANK* Chekieng I »r»l Bonk Ltd., Hong Kong 
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The Union Discount Company 
of London Ltd. 
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Mechanising a PAmerican 


Th€ City of London is mockanising more of 
its opsrations-^ni kot with British equipment 

H]B Qty of London, that generator of invisible exports, is now 
generating some imports too, both visible and invisible, as it 
mechanises with American equipment and expertise. Only the 
Bank of England has patriotically decided to Buy British. Yet the 
banks claim (with justification in the view of some unbiased out¬ 
siders) that only American firms could offer the kind of computers 
wanted. And having started with Aiperican computers four years 
ago, the banks are to a large extent, though not irrevocably, com¬ 
mitted by the systems they have adopted to go on using American 
machines. There really is not very much argument about this 
among the banks, nor about the need to press on with mechanisa¬ 
tion under the dual impetus giro competition and the employ¬ 
ment tax. The banks are divided only about which parts of their 
operations should have priority in the mechanising process. But 
recently, and very awkwardly indeed, there has been a hitch. The 
dislocation it is causing is one measure of the extent to which banks 
have already become dependent on their new tools. 

Martins Bank had a £500,000 computer on order from Inter¬ 
national Business Machines. It hasn't any longer. Last month, 
the bank learnt that the computer would be months late: it can¬ 
celled the order. Other banks with similar machines on order are 
worried, and so^ understandably, is IBM. So far, the five large 
clearing banks have shown a marked preference for the new IBM 
computers over other designs. This is logical, since in the bank's 
first computers, now growing old, the actual calculating core in 
almost all cases was made by IBM. All of the banks have on order 
at least three new computer installations (some as many as six) 
and, with each one costing between £250,000 and £500,000, the 
market is estimated at £30 million over the next four years. The 
Big Five clearing banks have already spent about £10 million since 
they began buying computers in 1^2—and they have a long way 
to go yet. 

Martins, however, has switched its order not to a British com¬ 
pany but to another American one, the National Cash Register. 
Other banks could do the same. Lloyds already has a large order 
placed with National Cash Register. Barclays is believed to be 
worried about its IBMs due for delivery this autumn (as arc most 
of the other outstanding computer orders). The banks have strict 
schedules to keep, with more and more branches linking up to 
the computer centres, in some cases at a rate of six a day. They 
cannot afford to fall behind schedule. But because it is a long 
and costly job to rewrite working programmes for some other 
brand of computer, there is a strong inducement not to switch from 
IBM to another maker despite delays in delivery. RCA, Burroughs 
and Honeywell are all expert in banking mechanisation, but their 
orders from Britain have been in the main for the non-computer 
parts of the equipment such as cheque sorters, which in banking arc 
an enormous slice ol the business. By striking contrast, British 
computer manufacturers are conspicuously absent, apart from one 
recent £500,000 order for an International Computers and Tabu¬ 
lators machine for the Bank of England, and English Electric 
machines for the Midland (although its latest order is for a 
Burroughs machine). They just have not entered the banking race 
—a great pity since the banks know a good deal about automation, 
have approached the subject sensibly and are ready to spend a 
great amount of money. Ask why the machines arc pretty well 
an American, and the answer is always: ** Britain just ^dn't have 
anything to offer.'* But with the merchant banks beginning to 
follow the Big Five's lead, the market will expand further and 
British companies might stin make an effort to secure a few orders. 



providing they can .speed their research and development. 

Banks went for automation in a big way because they had to. 
For at least ten years the clearing banks have had increasing diffi¬ 
culty in getting girls. Today they could not conceivably handle 
the enormously increased turnover in documents if they did not 
have computers. Office space is scarce and exorbitantly costly; 
the Selective Employment Tax is only the latest inducement to 
mechanisation. 

In 1955, the Committee of London Gearing Bankers set up 
an electronics sub-committee to assess what kind of electronic data 
processing techniques would be needed. Five years later the com¬ 
mittee rook the most important decision it had to make on what 
kind of magnetic ink code ought to be adopted, namely the Ameri¬ 
can E-13 B code, though tlie use of an American coding system in 
itself did not necessarily dictate the order of American computers. 

By 1962 the clearing banks bad ordered their first computers 
and ancillary equipment. They concentrated first on automating 
the clearing process and computerising customers' accounts. 
Serious thought V7as given to concentrating all clearings from all 
banks into one massive operation, but the idea has been shelved for 
the present. In the individual clearing banks, huge electronic 
sorters have taken the place of hundreds of girls who flipped 
through the cheques by hand each morning. Savings in staff have 
been estimated at about 600 in each of the Big Five clearing banks, 
though this has been achieved by taking fewer recruits rather than 
by sacking staff. 

Transferring current accounts on to computers, which statted 
slowly, has snowballed in the past t 8 months. Discs and tkpes 
containing the accounts arc constantly updated as information sent 
from branches on punched paper tape is fed into the central pro¬ 
cessor. The Westminster Bank has over 5oo,cx>o current accounts 
computerised, Lloyds about 300^00 and Barclays 200,000. 

The big computer centres now handle over a million transacdons 
on a busy day. Some banks have concentrated on the clearing 
process, others have gone ahead widi computerised current 
accounting, while others have progressed towards more advanced 
teleprocessing techniques by which information can be fed into a 
computer along a direct telephone line. 

^ere bank policy diffm it over whether to centralise all 
computer work near headquarters, or to decentralise by setting 
up several large computers in provincial cities. Two banks have 
opted for the latter, maimainhig that ir is pointless to send 



aajc 



Manchester business ali the way to London and back for pfooess- 
ing, even if communications arc lightning fast. Otfadr banb swear 
by linked telecommunication and centralisation. But it will pnro* 
bably never be economic to put ail branches on to a single, central, 
comj^ter centre because communication links cost too much. And 
branches with less than i>500 accounts, or those in remote areas, 
aie not likely to qualify. The banks also argue about what branches 
should be brought on to the oompucer and in what order. Lloyds 
is bringing in all its branches in and around London hrsc before 
ringing outwards through the country. Some other banks are 
bringing in the big provincial centres, leaving London branches 
to rely on messenger services. Where clearing banks do have their 
computers oonccnirated in London, most of them have as many 
os four centres, but the tendency now is to build one huge centre 
to house all these computing activities, like Lloyds* new Cannon 
Street building. 

With the threat of giro competition looming over them, the banks 
are going all out to increase their services, and computer manu¬ 
facturers can rely on fat orders for some years to come. Ten years 
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should see most branches directly tied to the computer. In certain 
cases transaaions will be instant, but wdietl^ it is ^ to pro¬ 
cess the work of a branch in a single batch or to do it instantane¬ 
ously piece by piece is still being argued. At some banks, in the 
not too distant future, a customer asking to see his statement 
should get it fully typed out and in his hands within one mkiute. 
Other planned new services include standing order payments for 
electricity bills, clubs and insurance, where the computer will 
remember when payment is due, debit the. customer and credit the 
appropriate account. Electricity bills, for example, could be sent 
from the electricity board direct to the bank on tapes, and a custo¬ 
mer's account duly debited (as the Dutch giro, for one, already 
does). 

Although there is great activity in cheque clearing machinery 
and a lot of money being spent on it, some bankers have estimated 
that cheque clearing may increase in volume only until about 1970. 
It could remain static until 1975 9nd then stan to decline as in¬ 
creasing automation brings about more direct" credit transfers 
made by tape or disc from bank to bank. 


What Price Bank Shares? 


Bank profits may fall this year—but bank 
share prices could still rise 

A fter two years of popularity, clearing bank shares appear to 
be entering the downswing of their familiar cycle. This cycle 
can be surprisingly violent in comparison with the growth in bank 
deposits and business generally: the financial Times —Actuaries 
bank share index of 9 clearing bank shares, which reached a peak 
of 104.65 at the end of April, 1962, had fallen by no less than 
34 per cent to 69.25 in early June, 1964. Over the past two years 
it has risen by a third, back to around 92, but is still some way 
from its peak. This failure to recover fully despite the strength of 
the market is all the more significant because the banks have pro¬ 
duced record profits and have sharply increased their dividends ; 
the index yields 4.5 per cent, slightly more than the average for the 
financial group, and only about half a point less than the all-share 
index. So bank shares are not being given an unduly high market 
rating. 

To some extent the marker's relative lack of enthusiasm for these 
apparently bluest of blue chip shares is justified. Last year Bank 
rate was 7 per cent until the one point cut in June ; if no change is 
made during 1966 the margin the banks make on borrowing and 
lending will be smaller than in 1965. Bank earnings, like those of 
any highly geared company, fluctuate widely, and the share cycles 
are very largely the result ^ the stock market's inability to discount 
these swings and make calculations about the general trend. The 
market’s reaction towards bank shares recently, then, seems to 
reflect the belief that interest rates may fall, as they did in April 
1962, despite recurring alarms about an increase in Bank rate in 
case sterling needs further suppoirt. 

Even if a fall in interest rates comes unexpectedly soon, it is 
unlikely that bank shares will closely repeal the previous cycle. 
There are several new and favourable factors. The corporation 
tax system, as far as can be estimated, will lower the amount of 
tax payable by the banks and ultimately make dividend increases 
easier than under the old system. So unless the market is prepared 
to sec still higher yields on the shares, increased dividends should 
raise share prices. Furthermore, the rash oi new branches opened 
over the past few years should by now be starting to add to profits. 
And while higher wages and the selective employment tax will be 
a drag on earnings, increased mechanisation and the wider use of 
campuiers should in time largely offset these extra costs. The 


traditional counter to falling profitability, raising turnover at a 
faster rate chan costs, is for the time being ruled out by the Bank 
of England's stipulation that advances to borrowers other than the 
nationalised industries should not rise more than 5 per cent above 
the total outstanding in March, 1965, until further notice. 

Although bank shares became over popular in 1962 as a hedge 
against industrial deffation, it is improbable that they will achieve 
a similar lofty market rating even if the Budget measures un¬ 
expectedly cause marked deflation ; yet the old peaks should not 
prove a long lasting barrier to their upward movement simply 
because even at these levels yields would be comparatively high. 
At present, however, the market is concentrating, it seems, on some 
short term possibilities: dividends may be no more than held for 
the current financial year and the eventual relaxation of the credit 
squeeze could coincide with lower interest rates ; an immediate rise 
in costs could then perhaps more than offset for the tax saving. 

Among individual banks, there could be significant differences in 
performance. Martins' relatively low yield is the result of perennial 
market expectations that one of the big five will take over the 
sixth and smallest of the independent clearing banks. But recently, 
Martins’ shares have risen less than the shares of the big five, and 
it may be that investors are coming round to accepting Martins' 
continuing independence. There is strong political feeling against 
the amalgamation of big companies and the market may be giving 
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Economic development in Asia is brinfjing higlirr 
)j\inQ[ sianclards to these yonnii: people and to the 
vast population of that continent. Demand for an 
evei increasing range of merchandise is steadily 
rising. If)on are interested in trade with th(‘sc 
expanding markets, you arc invited to avail 
yourseirorihe banking and information srr\ iccs of 
The Chartered Bank and it^ subsidiary, 1'hc Eastern 
Bank Tamiled. The (ontbiiu'd organisation of the 
two b.inks roniprisi's one hinidrcd and thirty 
brandies in twenty-seven lerrllorles extending from 
the l\astern Mediterranean to the Paeilie Ocean* 


THE 

CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Chaiter, 1853) 

HEAD OI FKIE; nil BISHOPSGATE, 1.0NJ)0\, E.C.a 


H'Vv/ buiufh: s Resell ^Inrt Lomlori, .S'. It'./ 

0(fn't> in llie t niltfJ h 'mndom aho at Mfunhestci and l.tnpifinal. In Girtnetf^ 
at tlumbuiv and m the L nlted Sitilei at .\tiv l ark and San Fianchco^ 


The Eastern Bank Limited 


HKAD Ori ICE: a & a (JIUJSBY S()l’A«r., LONDO.N, E.C.3 


AseociAiMJ Danks: Allaluibad D:nik Lid. (Incorpoiau d in India) 
'J’hc Irano British B«nk (Incorporated in Iran) 

Tlie Coinmririal B:jnk S..\.L. (Inrorporaird in Libya) 

The CUiaricred Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 



A4 

the National 

ProYlncial 
we talk ^ 
lanauaaes 
(all EngUsht) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, auto¬ 
mobiles, aviation, baking, banking (of course!), 
bookbinding, bookmaking, bootmaking, bottling, 
brassfounding, brewing, brickmaking, building, 
bunkering . . . that's just the start of the list of 
languages wc talk at the NP, Jt goes right through 
to /inc plating, and your particular idiom is in¬ 
cluded. Talking your language is all part of the 
NP service ... a service that translates our 
expertise in an understanding of your business... 
a service that is as friendly as it is efficient. 

National Provincial Bank 
Lknited 
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Foreign Exchange 
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Financial Advisory Service 
Investment Management 
Trustee and Executor Services 

Proprietors of the Royal Mint Refinery 

Dealcri's in and refiners ef gold and other precious^netals 


NEW COURT, ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, 
LONDON EC4 

Telephom Mansion House 4356 Telex 262811 
Manchester Branch 

DERBY HOUSE, 12-16 BOOTH ST.. 
MANCHESTER 2 

Telephone Central 3502-3-4 Telex 66517 



IS FOR BANKING 



Long ago, frugal folk in the remote 
Scottish islands used to catch the first 
bee of spring and place it inside their 
purse as a safeguard against temptation 
of spending. Nowadays the Royal Bank 
of Scotland offers a much less painful. 
lc.ss energetic way of looking after 
money—in the islands and at over 2S0 
brandies in Scotland and in London. 

TM« 

ROYAL BANK 


OF SC^TUHHI 


Associate Banks: 

WIIHimimi Baiili Ltd.. Manchester, Lonthn 4 Brsnehes 

niyiM filHa a CBm tondon. 
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weight to this, the more so since the recent barring of the Associated 
Fisheries-Ross Gfoup merger. But banking is closely controlled 
officially, and the takeover of Martins might thus arouse less 
olficta] opposition. If Martins* shares fall significantly they could 
attract a bidder, aikl this time the bid may not be a tactful 
approach to the board, which would almost oenainly oppose the 
(Mer; the Westminster’s fight for Diners’ Qub show^ a new 
aggressive spirit in banking. 

A dark horse among the possible bidders is the National Com¬ 
mercial Bank of Scotland, which recently took over the English 
banks of the National Bank (the Irish banks went to the Bank of 
Ireland). Its own deposits are growing slowly-—it has reduced its 
branches in Scotland, which is more overbanked than England— 
and it could decide to expand by further acquisitions in England, 

At the other end of the yield spectrum National Provincial has 
been showing up a little better than average, although it remains 
the least favoured share. The bank’s deposits are growing relatively 
slowly and the Micawberish expectation that eventually its high 
proportion of company customers would bring in new business 
by paying employees through the bank, has lost much of its forte. 
'Jlic hope of some investors now is that National Provincial could 
consolidate the District Bank, acquired in 1962: maintaining the 
separate identity of the two banks involves wasteful duplication 
and consolidation would obviously achieve large savings. There is 
little to choose between the other English bank shares, althou^ 
the eventual publication of their true earnings could result in some 
readjustment of dividends once directors are no longer able to 
keep shareholders quite so much in the dark. True figures, may, 
indeed, reveal a hitherto unsuspected recent increase in the earn¬ 
ings of one or more banks. 

Of the five Scottish banks only three are independent—the 
Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland and the National 
C>3mmercial Bank of Scotland (although this last is one third owned 
by Lloyds). The Royal Bank owns two English clearing banks, 
Williams Deacon’s and the very small Glyn Mills, and can fairly 
be regarded as a national bank. The shares, like those of the all 
Scottish Bank of Scotland, have a similar yield to National Pro¬ 
vincial’s, while National Commerciars shares yield almost half a 
point less. The market is apparently looking for fast growth from 
National Commercial’s new acquisitions ; it seems to be neglecting 
the relative buoyancy of the Scottish economy and, for the Royal 
Bank, of business in the North West of England, where Williams 
Deacon's is well represented. In the past the susceptibility of 
Scotland and the North West to deflation has been a very good 
reason for expecting p relatively slow growth from banks in those 
areas. The setting up of more light industry in Scotland and the 
reorganisation of the textile industry in Lancashire are two factors 
that could help even out business cycles there. The Royal Bank 
in particular seetna slightly un^r-valued in comparison with the 
English banks. 

Overseas Banks 

Hk greatest scope for appreciation, however, is in the 
shares of the overseas banks, like Barclays DCO and Bank of 
London and South America, operating in the underdevclq)ed coun¬ 
tries, where there it a big potential demand for banking services, 
if only over the long run. The market keeps the overseas bank 
shares at higher yields than those of the British banks, mainly 
because of the political risks. These are lessened only slightly by 
the need of developing countries to maintain foreign financial 
confidence; investors must allow for them, as the banks themselves 
do, by appropriately large inner reserves. 

In most devdoping countries^ British overseas banks act as 
merchant granting long term finance arranging new issues 
cod dra^ hi fomgp exchange. Thejf should thus be able to 
sahe thdr pcefiit faster than British banks, which operate in a 


saturated commercial bankmg world with their scope for dhrerahi- 
cation limited equally by their own timidity and official restraint. 
The immediate risk an investor carries in buying Brituh overseas 
bank shares now is that any new shrinking of world liquidity woidd 
probably reduce the und^devcloped world’s trade and earnings 
first. At the moment profits of the British overseas banks are under 
pressure, but their shares are dose to their highs for the year. 
This suggests that investors should not buy now, or indeed until 
British bank shares as a whole move up strongly. 

British commercial bank shares are likely to drift down before 
the 1966 results arc announced next January, but probably not as 
much as in 1962. Interest rates are unlikely to fdl as sharpy, and 
Bank rate could be held at 6 per cent for some time yet. So the 
pressure 00 profits from falling interest rates could be deferred 
Loddng ahead, then, one would expect British bank shares 
to be weak in December, ahead of announcement of the 1966 
results. Thc.se will probably be better than many expect; the banks 
are quite easily able to raise their income in tou^ credit conditions 
by lifting bank charges marginally (as they have been doing) and 
getting slightly more in commitment fees from companies eager 
to assure their finance. Moreover, falling interest rates tend to 
lift share prices to maintain the yield ratios, so bank shares could 
rise as bank profits fall. 

Assessing the shares of discount houses and merchant bapk^ is 
particularly difficult because of the lade of infbrtnatioit abput 


Bank Shares Now 


Commarcial Banks 

1966 

Current 

Dividend 


High 

Low 

Price 

Yield 

Bank of Scotland 

73/3 

63/6 

72/- 

4 7 

Barclays 

e8/7i 

63/- 

65/3 

4 3 

Lloyds 

52/6 

48/1 O^J 

49/3 

4 7 

Martins 

19/10^ 

17/10i 

19/15 

3 9 

Midland 

64/1 i 

58/9 

61/3 

4 6 

Nat. Commercial Bank Scotland 

32/3 

28/3 

30/3 

4-2 

National Provincial 

75/9 

70/9 

72/9 

4 6 

Royal Bank of Scotlartd 

83/- 

77/- 

77/9 

4 S 

Westminster 'B' 

70/- 

64/9 

67/3 

4 4 

Merchant Banks 

Arbuthnot Latham 

43/3 

39/6 

40/6 

5 4 

Brown Shipley 

48/6 

41/9 

48/6 

4 8 

Guinness Mahon 

11/9 

10/1i 

10/74 

4 0 

Hambros 

30/3 

26/75 

29/-xd 

4 3 

Hill Samuel 

12/9 

10/4i 

10/45 

4 6 

Keyser Ullmann 

45/9 

40/- 

45/- 

4 S 

Kleinwort Benson Lor^sdale 

24/3 

20/6 

23/- 

4*3 

Rea Bros. A' 

52/9 

50/- 

61/- 

5-1 

Schroders 

62/6 

53/3 

67/3 

3-5 

Singer & Fnedlander 

16/6 

14/75 

16/- 

4 1 

Discount Houeee 

1966 

Current 

CNvidond 


High 

Low 

Price 

Yield 

Alexanders Discount 

47/9 

43/75 

46/3 

5 4 

Alien Harvey Ross 

74/9 

66/9 

74/- 

4*S 

Cater Ryder 

55/- 

47/S 

84/e 

4>S 

Clive Diaoount 

42/6 

39/3 

41/3 

6-1 

Gerrard B Reid 

76/9 

72/- 

76/6 

SO 

Giilett Bros. 

56/9 

52/9 

56/6 

5-3 

Jessei Toynbee 

53/- 

47/. 

49/3 

S-1 

Mercury Securities 

64/6 

4S/9 

53/3 

17 

Montagu Trust 

95/10ik 

30/71 

34/6 

4*1 

National Discount *6' 

44/6 

30 /U 

42/- 

5-S 

Smith St Aubyn 

31/9 

30/6 

31/- 

4 S 

Union Discount 

51/9 

45/9 

49/- 

6-1 

Overseaa Bartfca 

BOL8A 

36/3 

30/6 

31/3 

S*1 

Berolpy DCO 

47/9 

40/- 

47/3 

4S 

. Hongkong B Shanghai 


£9 

m 

S'1 

National B Grthtflays 

49/9 

36/3 

4S/~ 

S 7 

Standard Bank 

69/- 

66/- 

H/> 

St 


aaaiii 



true foancitl returns and costs. Rising inCerest rates—which swell 
commercial bank prdHs—cut discount house profits, often quite 
alarmingly. The sudden rise in Bank rate to 7 per cent in 1957 
resulted in very heavy drawings on the houses’ inner reserves, and 
these came dose to being exhausted. The bouses thereafter became 
more cautious, and subsequent rises in Bank rate have not had 
iuch a serious effect. Last June's cur in Bank rat^, which helped 
make commercial bank shares less attractive, is making discount 
house shaTiTs more attractive. The Financial Tintes Actuaries 
discount house index now stands close to its peak for the year, 
and only 10 per cent below its 1963 peak. The yield is over 5 
per cent and is about the same as the yield on the industrial index ; 
indeed, over the past two years the discount houses' yield has 
consistently remained close to the industrials' yield. Discount 
house shares will look undervalued if interest rates come down 
over the next year, but this i.s debatable given sterling's con¬ 
tinuing sensitivity. Even now, however, discount houses' shares 
look attractive enough to buy without banking on a fall in interest 
rates to justify their purchase. 

Merchant banks face several uncertainties: the credit squeeze 
limits them in common with all City institutions and corporation 
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tax has impeded their equity issues business. The mercham banks* 
need is to develop new business as they face a prospect of growing 
competition in their traditional activities. In new issue work, and 
even in company finance, stockbrokers are playing a bigger part, 
and the Westminster Bank’s underwriting of a debenture last year 
was a startling innovation. Moreover, commercial banks are show¬ 
ing a growing awareness of the market for investment advisory 
work in which merchant banks specialise. Investors should watch 
for new and signihcaiit moves by banks ; in assessing merchant bank 
shares it can be misleading to look at profit figures and balance 
sheets alone, since success in merchant banking depends so much 
on the banks’ ability to sec and exploit an opportunity. The shaies 
were vastly overrated in 1962 and The Financial Times Actuaries 
index now stands at little more chan half its peak level in April 
of that year. The market seems to have gone to the opposite 
extreme and is probably undervaluing merchant bank shares at 
their current prices. Even if the banks overcome the difficulties 
facing them, however, no quick response can be expected from 
the shares. Indeed, it frequently takes the market a long time 
to recover from past disappointments, and investors who buy 
merchant bank shares must be patient. 


Guessing for the Last Time ? 


N ext January British joint stock banks may, for the first time, 
reveal their true profits instead of showing them after pay¬ 
ment of tax and transfers to inner reserves. Under the 1948 
Cximpanies Act, which forced business companies to publish con¬ 
solidated accounts and give the public more financial information, 
the banks, in common with insurance companies and shipping 
companies, were given special exemption. Each year analysts have 
to estimate the true profits before tax and transfers. At the end 
of the last Parliament, a companies bill was promised which would 
give the Board of Trade powers to force the banks to disclose full 
profit figures. The bill is not to be introduced in the present 
session and may nor be brought up for some time. But the 
pressure for fuller company information is growing, and the banks 
may anticipate the law. 

In the meantime Phillips and Drew, the securities firm, last 
month published some sophisticated estimates of 1965 results 
using an improved guessing system—possibly also the-last time. 
This system is similar to others with long histories but incor- 
porarcs new information, some public, some obtained by Phillips 
and Drew. The figures produced are guesses, but seem much 
better informed than any before. An average position for each 
bank can be obtained for the year from the monthly breakdown by 
the banks of their assets and liabilities. Returns on money at call. 
Treasury and commercial bills are readily available, and some fairly 
reliable guesses can be made about the return on investments, 
mainly short-dated gilt-edged stock. Advances are assumed to earn 
per cent above Bank rate and the charge for acceptances and 
guarantees is taken as i per centage point, a figure supplied by 
one of the clearing banks. Bank charges raise a problem because 
no one, not even the banks, one suspects, knows how bank charges 
are calculated ; but Which ? found the average charge to be in the 
legion of a year for all accounts, those of individuals as well 
as of companies, and a bank official agreed. Not all banks reveal 
the number of accounts they have, but guesses can be made by 
working from the figures provided by the more forthcoming. From 
these items, the banks’ income can estimated. 

Estimating costs is far more difikult since only one item is known 
for sure: deposit interest is 2 per cent below Bank rate. Working 
out salary costs involves assumptions about staff structure and 
salaries— which may be unreliable, although the guesses 


arc based on good evidence. Other costs arc worked out from the 
figures given by the Midland Bank to the Prices and Incomes 
Board. When these costs are deducted from income, the ** true ** 
pre-tax profits are found. Tax can be charged at 40 per cent and 
the gross preference dividends can be deducted, where necessary, 
to give a true ” earnings figure. This is the amount available 
for paying a dividend on the ordinary shares.. 

The tabic shows Phillips and Drews* estimates of the inde¬ 
pendent English and Scottish banks’ earnings. According to this, 
the National Commercial Bank of Scotland pays out less than a 
quarter of its earnings, while the Royal Bank of Scotland pays out 
nearly three-quarters. The Royal Bank’s apparently generous” 
attitude to dividends, like that of National Provincial, may be the 
outcome of exceptionally large inner reserves built up by the 
autonomous subsidiary banks as well as by the parent^. The level 
of these inner reserves, which is impossible to estimate, is as 
as important, if not more important than the true profits. If they 
are revealed the stock market could get some surprises—and the 
surprises could lead to some significant movements among bank 
shares. 


Estimated Bank Earnings 1965 



Estimated 

Revealed 

Dividend 

Proportion 


real 

earnings 
per cent 

earnings 
per cent 

per cent 

of real 
earnings 
revealed 
per cent 

National Commercial 

50 

11 9 

13 

24 

Midland 

53 

180 

14 

34 

Lloyds 

38 

14-4 

11 -5 

39 

Barclays 

51 

21 0 

14^ 

41 

Martins 

39 

19-6 

16-5 

60 

Westminster 

43 

22-5 

15 

52 

Bank of Scotland 

37 

21 0 

17 

57 

National Provincial 

48 

28*9 

17*5 

60 

Royal Bank 

36 

27-3 

19 

76 


The figures in the first three eofumns show the true eemings end dhrfdmtde tor ettuhf 
aherehotden e$ pereenteges of shgre cepite/. The fourth eoiumn, which determines the 
ehove order of the banks, shows how far the various tanks are retaining aguity funds to 
finance expansion or buHd up inner reserves. The revealed retentione ere relethely sniw, 
as the proximky of die figures in eofumns 2 end 3 afiowe. Netfonei Commerelei did not 
reveal enough earnings to cover the gross dividend, but die dividend was ettuelty ptm 
net of tax owing to the densltionbl errengement diet applied to compenies'hi 1966-06 
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Allen, Harvey & 
Ross Limited 


* Established i8d8 

Paid up .capital and published 
reserves 550,000 

Single copies of ‘This is Bill-broking’ 
may be had free of charge. 

Allen, Harvey <2? 
Ross Limited 

45 Comhijl, London L.C.3. 
Telephone: Mincing Lane 4731 
f . 4 r Telex: 233^8 and 2i6;r5 
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JAPAN’S 

LEADING' 

INDUSTRIAL^ 

BANK^ 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan’s leading long-term credit institution. 
It has a history dating back to 1902 and has played a leading role in financ* 
ing the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 
now one of Japan’s largest private banks^ and its clientele 
H H comprise a substantial majority of the nation’s principal in- 
B ■ S dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export f inanc- 
K ing on a deferred payment basis, in cooperation with 
K Japan’s Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 
^ Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan, you'll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
W a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 

Em industrial bank 

OF JAPAN, LTD, 

^ Ciiblo hOCiN TOKifO. Telex'TKl'iaS, IK;!8l)0. 


London Ofiice: Moot Uou&e. 119 I'^ndon WjII, London, E.C. 2. Tel. National 
rranivfuil Of(i<e r.i:f)er,h«imci LBndi,(ias&e 9, Tronkfurt a,M,, T.R. Grimany. Tcl. 1)58851. 
N"* Yotl’ OfliLc: 30 Broad Street, Nca Yoik, N.Y. 10004. Tel- HAnover 2 0657. 
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Cafiial and Published Rlsi-rves £5,600,009 
DepoBilf £121.000,000 
A member tuf The HQ^gkcng Bunk Croup 
CHAnthtAf4. Sir MiBbMl Tum«r, 
eXPI/ry CHArUMAhl: GENEBAL MANAOEBi 

Mr OtoBI«y Eley, c.b.i. A. MtcquMii 

•RANCHES 

AMN . INDIA • JORDAN • UpBANON • MOBOdCO • BAUPl ARAMA 
TCnOHA • ABU DHABI - BAIHAIN • 0 UBAI • KUWAIT 
MUIOAT AND OMAN - QATAR • RAB AL BHAIMAM • niARIAH 

ASSOaATED BAtiK tN iBAN 
WKE BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
CAfItel RIbIb 290.000,000 (£1,200.000) 

ASSOCiATED BANK IN LIBYA 
DANE OF NORTH AFRICA 
Civllltl a SLI.000,000 (11,000,0001 


Thoroft nuuro to NottotuA CommoroM 
thon m hotudo pound t$oto 

The note is just a symbol of the wide range of banking 
services National Conunercial provides. 

ortes. To cut down unproducti ve routine. 

Curroit aoooODts. Bringing you cheque book convenience. 
Deposit aoeonnts. For personal savings. 

Tlravd laottitlos. Foreign currency, rates and regulations. 
Travellers* Cheques for this country and abroad. 

InFOStment minRgement. Comprehensive service by 
Bpecialiota - full management or advisory. 

Mlgllt Spirit For cash deposits out of normal banking hours. 
flnapOO. Direct or through our H.P. associates here and overseas. 
OORUiiecdsl InloniiRtioiL including confidential reports and 
' business introduction in the U.K. and abroad. 

WorU-wido bsuMiig sendee, through Assoda^ and 
Correspondents. 

Natidiial ComoMrclal Bank oi SceUand UmKed 
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CATER RYDER 

AND I 

COMPANY LIMITED I 

Discoimt Bankers g 

Capital and Reserves ^00,000 □ 

Disconnters of Bank Bills and d 

Fine Trade Bills n 

Dealers in short-term 

British Corporation Bonds g 

38 LOMBARD STREET | 

LONDON, EC 3 

Q books forthe businessman 
^ interested in Australia 

J!!9 Nominee & Investment Services 

A ^uide to, and service for, your Australiiin 
and New Zealand portfolio invcstmenis— 

. specially designed to assist noii-residtnt 

forming a Company in Australia 

HSB I Covers various aspects of Company Law as 

defined in the Uniform Com panics Act now 
operating in most Australian States—and 
much else besides. 






Opportunity Australia 

'The purpose of this 174 page book is to gi\'e 
a factual and balanced picture of the 
resources and business o))i3ortunities in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request. 


1866-1966 

100 YEARS OF SERVICE 


THE COMMERCUL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

IIMITED Iueorpotat(J in Vktoritt 

tX>NDON OFTICRS: 

12 Old Jewry, EC2 • Telephone; MET 8761 
and/or all travtl requinmnts 

WEST END BRANCH; 

34 Piccadilly, W| • Telephone: REG 0646 
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Ananne 
means 
alot to 
a Japanese 
businessman 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LI 






London Branch 
7. Birchin Lana, 
London E.C. 3, 
England 


Phone: MIN 9896/9 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 


... a name that has earned the confidence of busi¬ 
nessmen in every area of the Japanese economy. 
If your banker is already working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity in Japan, 

iuRinessmen: Ask your bank lo coniact Mitsubishi, or write Uirvclly for 
information ronrernint; your Inisinesb in Japan, 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help 

serve you and your clients. 
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NATIONAL 


Estahmhed I8SS 


BANK 


The National Bank, established over 130 
yoai's ag:o, with brunches in England and 
Wales, is now part of the National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Group— 
although retaining*its separate identity. 
Through a close association with the 
Bank of Ireland Group — which includes 
the National Bank of Ireland and the 
Hibernian Bank — the National is able to 
provide an extensive banking service 
throughout England, Scotland, Wales 
and the whole of Ireland. 


Head Office: 

Old Broad Street, London EC2 


Member €kf tha London Bankers" Cleariftg ihnise 


SERVING AN 

EXPANDING 

ECONOMY 


This enterprising 
Scotland must be 
served with vigour 
and foresight. The 
Clydesdale Bank, 
with branches in all 
parts of the country, 
is alert to the 
immediate and future 
needs of progressive 
industries. Its range 
of facilities is wide, 
flexible and fully in 
tune with Scotland's 
growing importance 
as an international 
manufacturing and 
selling centre. 

Clydesdale Bank Limited 

HEAD OFFICE; SO 8T VINCENT PLACE GiASOOW Cl 
CHIEF, OVEASEAS SRANCH: »1 SUCHANAN STREET GLASGOW CS 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: SO LOMSARO STREET ECS 





WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


TSie 283-yeitr o!d Mitsui Bank, 

The first Mitsui J3,\changc House was founded in 1683, 
Fi*om it has grown a \asL complex of industries, embracing 
cvciy hspect of modern business life« 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to ^ou 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. Yoiril find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 

THi MITSUI BANK, ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU CHO. TOKYO, JAPAN 

LONDON B RAN CH: 

Me. 3S. King Street,'London, B.C. 2 
’ bTH ER OVERSE AS BRANCH ES: 

MEW YORK • 0ANGKOK{2i • BOMBAY • BINGAPORE 
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CHIGAeO 

...A GOOD PLAGE TO HAVE 
A GOOD BANKING CONNECTION 

If you hay# interest# in America's dynamic midwest, you are 
Invited to uae the ■ervkos of The Northern Trust Bank. One of 
Chicago'# major banka, founded in 1889, The Northern Trust 
has a large International Banking Department with correspond¬ 
ent bank connection# throughout the United States and the 
entire world. Here you will be served by officers eminently qual¬ 
ified through overseas service and supported by a team of sea¬ 
soned economists, investment analysts, and industry specialists. 
Through these men you will benefit from prompt, knowledgeable 
attention to your banking requirements. Your inquiry is invited. 
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northern 

TRUST 

COMPANY 




NORTHBI 


tUST 


$0 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET • CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60690. U S A. 

Csbis AiidrsMJ Norlrut! cTsIm 02-5204 • Member, Federal Reserve System and F ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation BANK 



New England now spreads its wings 
from the OTY to BELCRAVU 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK o/BOSTON 

4 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 
have opened a sub-branch 
at 

12 CADOGAN PLAO], LONDON S.W.I. 

Traveflers* Cheques supplied and cashed Foreign money bought and sold 
Manager Patrick P. Giles Telephone No: BELgravia 8426 
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Epitaph for Malcolm 


The Autobiography of IVlalcolm X 

By Mdcolm X) assisted by Alex Haley. 
Hutchinson. 462 pages. 45s. 

Message to the Blackmail in America 

By Elijah Muhammad. 

Book Division, Muhammad*s Mosque of 
Islam No, 2, Chicago. 382 pages. 

No price given. 

A Question of Colour ? 

By Peter Griffiths. 

Leslie Frewin. 240 pages. 35s. 

When Malcolm X was assassinated in Har¬ 
lem in February, 1965, it was hard to under¬ 
stand why so many Negroes who had never 
followed liim, either in the Black Muslim 
movement or, later, in his own Organisation 
of Afro-American Unity, wept so bitterly. 
This book explains why. His life story, told 
with increasing confidence and eloquence to 
a Negro writer, Mr Alex H^ey, shows that 
he was vastly more complex, subtle, warm 
and thoughtful than white people realised 
him to be. At the end of his chronicle, 
delivered with the grim certainty that he 
would not live to see it finished, he says 
that he was the only Negro leader in 
America who understood and could lead the 
ghetto Negro. Shaken by his story, we can 
only agree with him. His murder was a 
loss. But, even had he lived, this book 
might have been his greatest achievement. 

For Malcolm Little, born in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1925, colour-consciousncss 
began at home. His njother, a West Indian, 
looked white—a legacy from the white 
father she never saw. Malcolm was the 
lightest child in the family. In Detroit a 
few years later, his father died—murdered, 
his children believed, by white racists. His 
mother went mad. Foster homes were not 
unkind, but Malcolm’s bitterness set in in 
junior high school where a friendly white 
teacher advised him against wanting to be 
a lawyer, despite his good grades, because 
it was necessary for a nigger to be realistic. 

Moving to Boston to live with his half- 
sister, Malcolm began to live in earnest 
when he discovered the Roseland Ballroom 
where Negroes would. 
jampack that ballroom, the black girls fn 
way-out silk and satin dresses and shoes, their 
hair done in ah kinds of styles, the men sharp 
in their zoot 8u|ti and crazy conks [straight¬ 
ened hair] and. everybody grinning and 
greased and gassed. 

Money come from 8boe«'Shining5 then from 
selling merijuana, The next step (aftef a 
white mistress) was New York. Midcolm 
worked every form oit street vice; prostitu¬ 


tion, dope peddling, the numbers ** j^une 
—a pathetic illegal lottery—and plain steal¬ 
ing. He stayed out of military service by 
feigning insanity and calling the psychiatrist 
'' &ddy-o.’^ Back to Boston to escape the 
police, he burgled full-time, was caught and 
sentenced to seven years in prison. 

Perhaps conversions never sound con¬ 
vincing, but the account of Malcolm’s dis¬ 
covery of Allah is the least moving part of 
his story. A letter from his brother put him 
in contact with Mr Elijah Muhammad of 
Chicago, the l^der of a new religion which 
taught t^t Original Man was black and that 
the devil was the white man. Somehow, 
mysteriously, overnight, Malcolm changed. 
He became an ascetic and a scholar. When 
he was released in 1952, he threw off his 

slave name,’* took X ” as his surname 
and went to Detroit to become a minister of 
his new religion, fantastically successful at 
winning recruits and opening new temples. 

By the late T950S he was a national figure. 
Zealous, electric, handsome, he was the 
spokesman for the diminutive, ageing leader 
of the movement that was troubling America 
with its militant black nationalism. Soon 
he was more famous than his master. The 
break, inevitable, came when he described 
President Kennedy’s assassination as a case 
of the chickens coming home to roost. Mr 
Muhammad announced that Minister Mal¬ 
colm had been “ silenced,” but Malcolm 
knew, and friends confirmed, that he never 
would be reinstated and was in fact marked 
for death. 

From that moment, “ I became able finally 
TO muster the nerve, and the strength, to 
start... to think for myself.” In the little 
more than a year that was left to him, he 
did just that. A trip to Mecca caused him 
TO throw off all his racism; what counted 
was brotherhood, not skin colour itself. But 
he had to help American Negroes “ cure the 
sickness which has kept him under the 
white man’s hed.” He set up his Hew 
organisation, but was to the end uncertain 
what to do with his power. Yet he and his 
amanuensis, Mr Haley, have done a great 
service for those of their race who are still 
inarticulate. There is hardly a better pic- 
lurc of life along 125th Street—West Indian 
Archie, St Louis Red, and Cadillac Drake, 
who bad a string of the stringiest, scraw¬ 
niest, black and white prostitutes in Harlem 
—and it is not fiction. 

* 

The wonder upon reading Mess^ to 
the Blackman in America ” by Mr EU[)ah 
Muhammad is that Maleohn X remained 
devoted for so lohg. His theology is rough¬ 


going, full of block capitals and wandering 
syntax; its success must be attributed to 
the insistence on the need for Negroes to 
have dignity and self-love that somehow is 
woven into this fairy tale of the Lost-Found 
Nation of Islam in the wilderness of North 
America. 

Mr Peter Griffiths, who probably owed 
his brief careet as a Member of Parliament 
to the fear that whites have of blacks, has a 
clear writing style. But his argument 
is difficult to follow all the same; 

The British people are traditionallv generous 

to the less fortunate. An end to immigradon 

would create the conditions in wliich this 

generosity could be demonstrated as nevet 

before, 

A Preacher Manque 

As I Recall 

By Lord Boyd-Orr. 

MacGibbon and Kee, 290 pages. 45s. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, like Lord Rciih, probably 
ought to have gone in for the ministry. If 
he had, he would have made many a general 
assembly tremble at the weight of his argu¬ 
ment and the charity of his aspiration ; but 
that would have been the Church of Scot¬ 
land, not the United Nations. This is not 
to belittle what he stood, and stands, for. 
It is to try to define the sphere in which his 
endeavours would have been most pro¬ 
ductive. There is a hurt that runs through 
this book (a hurt imposed by The 
Economist as well as by more powerful 
hands) that would never have been inflicted 
had his way through life been less political 
and less afflicted by the considerations of 
economic reality. 

His has been an admirable life: no one 
except Lord Boyd-Orr has any right to 
estimate what it cost in effort and 
ingenuity to buDd up the Rowett Institute 
at Aberdeen through years of the utmost 
financial stringency. Perhaps only those 
who know their Scotland between the wars 
can understand what it meant. (Inci¬ 
dentally, another mini-cheer for Walter 
Elliot who helped in this, as in other 
unremembered things, to push Scotland 
along.) These were years which redound 
to Lord Boyd-Orr’s credit and which 
ensure that what he has written will be of 
particular value in the ultimate historical 
estimate of his generation. 

There is no question, too, that he gave 
the Food juxd Agriculture Organisation a 
ne^ssary impetus at the start of its life. 
It could not have been begun by someone 
less iinbued with the gospel that he 
espoused. He is naturally bitter that those 
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who were dealing with another issue 
alto^ther, the immediate predicametu of 
the British economy, should have been lels 
than helpful towards the programme of 
international brotherhood that he had 
adopted. It must be said that it is still 
dithcult to grasp the practicalii^ of what 
he then demanded. This difficulty has 
increased the more Lord Boyd-Orr has lent 
himself to causes (China, Cuba, etc) in so 
uncritical a way that his credibility stands 
in question, lliere not very much in 
this book to justify the jMrticular alarmist 
signiUs that ^ has sent on in the past about 
the inevitability of a hungry world. This 
inadequacy is both interesting and wel¬ 
come. It means xhat sufficient respect can 
be paid to a young man of very considerable 
talrat who came out of Ayrshire, and did 
many useful things, without engaging in a 
partKTular arguii^t in which it is impossible 
to agree with lum. It is the first half of 
his book that will survive. 


Feminists Here — 

Rapiers and Battleoxea: The 

M&venient and Its Aftermath 

By Josephine Kamm. 

Allen and Unwin, 240 pages. 378. 6d. 

June 7, 1866: a hundred years almc^t to a 
day since Emily Davies and Elizabeth 
Garrett carried the first petition for the 
enfranchisement of women, organised by 
the first women's suffrage committee, into 
the awesome precinct of Westminster Hall 
to hand it to their champion, John Stuart 
Mill, Ml^ for presentation to Parliament. 
But that moment was neither the start nor 
the end of the battle for women’s rights— 
a battle fought predominanily by women 
for women, and still continuing, in a minor 
key in Europe, but as a major struggle in 
many other parts of the world. 

The author tells the story with solid 
knowledge and lively perception. She 
wisely devotes only about half her pages 
to the actual women’s suffrage struggle, imd 
thus brings into perspective the preening 
and contemporaneous campaigns-^or legal 
rights and educational opportunity, for 
b^cer working, sanitary and housing con¬ 
ditions—which were part of the broad 
advancing tide known as “ the women’s 
movement.” 

The author's sympathy and shrewdness 
bring the personalities to life, and the story 
is often more dramatic than fiction. We 
find Octavia Hill reluctantly obliged to 
accept a salary of ^^25 per annum and fear¬ 
ing that the volunteer ’Madies” will look 
down on her in consequence ; the beautiful 
and elegant Jos^hbie Butler helping W, T. 
Stead to buy a mirteea-year-old girl for £5 
in order to dcmonstiate how easy it was to 
procure victims for the White Slave traffic ; 
and the barbaric horrors of imprisonment 
under thb'infamous ** Cat and Mouse Act.” 
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In ocher ways, a disturbingly familiar | 
ring echoes in the modern car. The wives : 
and daughters of the newly prosperous 1 
became bmed and frustrated as cheap manu¬ 
factured goods rendered obsolete the skills 
and emits of previous generations, and took 
refuge in psychosomatic vapours—like any 
“ new town ” wife today. Attempts to 
widen the narrow range of employment 
open to women found ” that the guilelest , 
women were prepared to work for & lower 
wages than men,” and were moreover 
exceedingly difficult to organise into unions. 
Even ^equal pay” does not and did not 
mean equal opportunity; and prejudice 
against women in public Ufe and the pro¬ 
fessions was strong among women. But the 
curve of response to the efforts of the 
pioneers rose, at first imperceptibly, then 
increasingly fast. Those pioneers were 
bonny fighters who embraced their vocation, 
often at an amazingly early age, and 
dedicated their lives to its pursuit. They 
ignored hardship, abuse, poverty and per¬ 
sonal deprivation. They learned to organise, 
to agitate, to argue and reason, when to 
roar Hke sucking doves and when like lions. , 
Convinced that God had called them to , 
their tasks, they went about them staunch 
in their Christian faith. “ There were 
giants in tHc earth in those days.” 


—* And in America 

The Better Half: Tiie Emancipation of the 
American Woman 

By Andrew Sinclair. 

Cape, 430 pages. 42s. | 

i 

This chronicle begins with the conditions 
in which women lived in the early settle¬ 
ments and the frontier (harsh for men, 
abominable fot women) and ends with a 
gloomy chapter on the tendency of today’s 
emancipated women to crawl back into their 
Victorian shells at the behest of Freud. In 
his preface Mr Sinclair sap gallantly that 
it is too soon (less than fifty years) to say 
that emancipation has failed, just because 
women have done no better with it than 
men. But it is hard to avoid feeling that 
the sex has been a disappointment to mm. 

Mr Sinclair is an earnest admirer of 
America’s suffragettes, particularly of the 
idealistic pioneers. Perhaps he is a little 
too earnest, a little too rational. For all 
the burdens of the unemancipated woman 
—including the continual childbearing—it 
is hard not to suspect that some had more 
fun, and more innuence, than Mr Sinclair 
allows. And what is one to make of his 
curious lament that the ” wasteful organisa- 
tioo of families in separate homes has not , 
given way to co-operative nurseries and 
kitchens? ” But for most of the way this 
is a conscientious guide to how the suffrage 
movement arose out of movements to ! 
abolish slavery and bring in Prohibittem. j 
Its real fault is not It is controversial | 
but that it is a trifle dull. I 
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Transportation 

Convlcft and the Colonies 

By A. G. L. Shaw. 

Faher^ 399 pages. 50s. 

The study of transportatiion> Hke the study 
of emigration, links the history of two 
societies. To deal with it adequately, it 
is necessary to be knowledgeable about 
psychology, sociology and law, and to be 
able to employ a range of sophisticated tech¬ 
niques of investigation. Professor Shaw's 
erudite and superbly documented study of 
penal transportation from Great Britain and 
Ireland is mainly concerned with Australia, 
although it touches on other places also. 
From now on, it will probably be treated as 
definitive, although it is stronger in narra^ 
live than in analysis and in Classification 
rather than in interpretation. If its main 
interest to British historians will lie in the 
chapters on “ who were the convicts ? ”— 
there was a marked difference in the back¬ 
ground of the convicts from Britain and 
that of the convicts from Ireland—its main 
interest to Australian historians will surely 
lie in those chapters relating to the place 

transportation in the making uf Australia. 
For eighty years after the foundation of 
Australia, the transportation of British 
criminals was integrally bound up with 
Australian national development. From ihe 
British point of view, transportation to 
Botany Bay had been thought of as a cheap 
punishment that would deter criminals in 
Britain ; from the Australian point of view, 
it was the beginning of a national history. 
Professor Shaw writes with authority and 
judgment on both societies, and his 
account will be of specific as well as of 
general interest to historians in both 
countries. 

Not all Englishmen were happy about the 
nature of the deterrent. Bllenborough, for 
example, could describe transportation as 
** a summer's excursionii an easy migration 
10 a happier and a better climate.” Yet as 
late as 1850 Grey and most of his 
colleagues believed that punishment by 
separate confinement, penal labour and 
then transportation was the best possible 
way of dealing with criminals. Whit brought 
the system to an end was partly colonial 
opposition (not dealt with as compactly by 
Professor Shaw as it might have been) and 
also piess opposition in Britain {The Times 
changed sides between 1847 and 1852), 
the increasing cost of the journey, the 
availability of more prison accommodation 
in Britain, and the discovery of gold. Gold 
was an incentive rather than a deterrent. 
It was also an adventure rather than an 
obligation. At this point, indeed, it would 
he interesting to have a searching interpre¬ 
tation of the relationship between transpor¬ 
tation and migration and between penal 
theory and econpmic theory. Much oi the 
relevant material is embedded in Professoi 
Shaw’s book—not least in the long foot¬ 
notes—but it is riot quite brought to the 
surface or placed in focus. For this reason, 
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his work, while deffnitivc, has something 
of rhe character of a worl; of ^ftr<^e, and 
a shorter, pithier, libore pointed examination 
of key issues is still needed. 

On general judgments about iransporta- 
lion as a penal process, Professor Shaw is 
rightly cautious^ Given capital punishment 
and a shoitage qf prisons, it was a necessary 
element in what can scarcely be dignified 
by the terra penal system. Yet the rctorima- 
tory element in it—not always acceptable to 
wThers on penology—-was arbitrary and ■ 
iH thought-out, and its successful operauon 
w'as restricted also by attitudes towards the 
need for ccoriorriy. Parsimony, indeed, 
influenced almost all aspects of policy, and 
there was a grim ffnality in a note of Sir 
James Stephen in 1837 that “ it would be 
futile after what has passed to egress any 
opinion opposed to that of the Treasury.” 
Like so much else in Australian history, 
transportation was, in the last resort, a 
lottery: cvcryihing depended on the luck 
of the draw. 


Town into City 

Economic and Social Change in a 
Midland Town: Fu rof ioN Jslonmyfutm, 
18i5‘1900 

By Roy A. Church. 

Frank Cass, 433 pages, illustrated. 75s. 
Nottingham's claim to be Queen of the 
Midlands gets little support from this book. 
Her skirts in the nineteenth century were too 
filthy to be regal, and she was queen only 
in poverty, uncmpJo^'inent, hunger, disease 
and appalling distress. 

In the first half of the century the town's 
economy was too narrowly based. Hosiery 
and framework knitting were both subject 
to violent fluctuations of fashion and over¬ 
seas trade, and wages were reduced to 78. 
or 8s. a we^k, with practically no charitable 
help. The railway building in the 18408 
enabled the coal mines north of the city to 
be developed, and in fifty years this con¬ 
verted Nottingham from a market town of 
50,000 to a modern city of 250,000. Its 
giowih enabled the people to escape from 
the overcrowded and insanitary slums to the 
healthier villages which were later incor¬ 
porated into the city’s boundaries. 

More human evidence would have made 
this bonk more attractive. For instance, 
why did John Heafheote choose Tiverton 
when he dftided to trek from Lough¬ 
borough with all his employees and get 
away from the machine-smashers? How 
did he house his people w'hen they got 
there? And what was the trek like? Why 
did not other manufacturers follow his 
example? Me would not have cut himself 
off so completely from inventions and tech¬ 
nical developments if half a dozen others 
had gone with him. Again, General Sir 
Charles Napier in charge of the troops is 
shown to have exercised a good and 
moderating influence over the Chartists ; 
his advice was Feed them, don’t Bght 
them.” but why should a soldier sup¬ 
posedly unversed in polkical strategy be so 


much wiser tl^n the dulses and county 
liiagjstr^t^ wj^o wanted to take much 
firmer actirin ti|at opuki only have ted to 
bloodshed? 

Tribute is paid to the evangelicals and 
dissenting manufacturers, merchants and 
professional men, whose paternalism helped 
materially to reduce the poverty and misery 
of their time. A photograph iihows Thomas 
Adams's fine new warehouse built in 1855 
in the lace market, where prayers were said 
and hymns sung every morning before work 
started. Your reviewer well remembers 
just before the first world war standing 
outside and listening, so that this custom 
must havc^ lasted for well over fifty years. 
But Nottingham’s two most famous sons of 
the nineteenth century get an inadequate 
passing reference. How far were General 
Booth’s Salvation Army social activities the 
consequence of his personal experience of 
ihc city’s slums? What made Jesse Botit 
(Lord Trent) so keenly iritercsied in univer¬ 
sity education, of which he had no experi¬ 
ence? He gave the old university college 
about a million pounds. But why 
educatiofi? 

This is a gtH)d reference book. It is full 
of information and stuffed with statistics, 
but it is too dull and expensive for the 
general reader. 

OTHER BOOKS 

English in Advertising; A LinRui^lic Siudy 
of Advenising in Great Britain. By Geottrey 
N. Leech. l.oitgtfKws. (English Language 
Series.) 224 pages. 25 k. 

This aiitountK to an exerciV in the use of 
linguistic apparatus, dispaHsionarcly carried out, 
with advenUitig hk the subject matter. The 
author is obviously deeply inierested in the 
techniques he employs, and the book will prob¬ 
ably be of more value to his fcllow-icchnicianH 
than to advertising men. In fact even the other 
students of linguistics may find sOme difficulty 
in penetrating through the apparatus 10 the 
actual wording of advertiMements, which is the 
subject of the study. NcvcrthclcHS, in strictly 
preserving the iicuu-ality of his approach Mr 
l.eech has shown that academics have something 
to add TO advertising itself. His chapters on 
Rhyme ttnd Rhetoric and on what he calls 
“ Standard Advertising English ” arc particularly 
sensible. The statement on the dusrjacket that 
the hook is concerned with the relation between 
“ the structure and vocabulary of latiguagc and 
the social role ^in this ease the inaiiipulation of 
mass behaviour' it has to perform is a piece of 
loaded sociological nonsense that does less than 
justice to the atiihot’s genuine attempt to be 
objective. 

RASIt: PhiNCII’I.I-S and Hxl’F.RIftNCE OI* iNDt'S- 
TitiAL DjiVKt.oi*Mf;Nr Planning in tiii- Soviet 
Union. United Nations Department ot Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Affairs. 140 pages. .S2 50. 

Worn i> Ri:i.ir;iON.s. By H. D. Lewis and Robert 
Lawson Slater, 214 pages. Poi.iru.Ai Idi-as. 
Edited by David 'rhomson. 227 pages. 
SovEREU.NTY. By F. H, Hinslcv. pages. 
('.ONsiiMERS. Rv Eirlys Roberts. 227 pages. 
C. A, Watts, (The New Thinkers Library.} 15s. 
each. 

F.<iON Ron ay's On inti to Scandi.vwia's Best 
IIO' nftLS AND RESiAURA.Nrs: With Motoring 
Maps. EgOfi Eorury Orffamsation/New hngtish 
Library. 256 pages. 21s. 

Willing's Press Guide, 1966. James Wdhng. 
66.1 page5. 50s. 
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Prospects for ending the seamen's strike in its fifth week deteriwated 
sharply on Thursday ; the government announced yet another far-breaching'' 
inquiry into the shipping industry. 

Sterling strengthened nicely on the announcement of further support 
from the Basle group of central hanhs---this time including the trench, 

America has resumed its full aid programme to India and Pakistan, 

Still falling after news of Brazilian dumping, the sugar price hit an 
dlUttme low this week, 

Britain's Ministry of Aviation is to he disbanded. Responsibility for 
aircraft development is handed over to Mr Frank Cousins's Ministry 
of Technology, along with shipbuilding. 

Wall Street held its earlier strong recovery this week. 


AMERICA: THE CONSUMER PLAYS UP 




“What the consumer gives, he 
takes away.” So forecasters arc 
muttering as they wonder where 
the American economy’s “ exuber¬ 
ance ” went. For it is now 
apparent that this second quarter 
is much tamer than anyone dared 
imagine after the wild $17 billion 
ride only one quarter ago. 

All the action-^r lack of it —is 
directly due to the consumer. 
Specifically, his car buying. In 
the first quarter sales of home- 
produced cars ran at an annual 
rate of 9.1 million units. March 
sales were at 9.2 million. Then 
the roof fell in. April sales dived 
to an 8 million rate. May sales 
are estimated at an adjusted 7.3- 
7.4 million. 


Retail Sales 

This near 20% swing in car sales 
is putting a dent in total retail 
sales. April retail sales dropped a 
sizeable 2';,, from March. Ameri¬ 
can retail figures include cars and 
most of the decline came from 
cars. Figures at the first of May 
show a further 2",', drop from the 
April level. So sales for the April- 
June quarter as a whole are now 
almost certain 10 run behind those 
of January to February. Sagging 
retail sales mean sagging consumer 
spending. At present rates, even 
with rising prices, consumer 
spending is only going to put on 
$6 billion in the second quarter, 
against an $11 billion gain in the 
Stit three months of the year. 
What’s happening? There is cer¬ 


tainly no adequate explanation of 
why . those who loved cars in 
March cooled in April. Perhaps 
psychology, certainly not econom¬ 
ics, could help. But the first quar¬ 
ter data left little doubt that con¬ 
sumer spending would cool off 
sooner or later. 


Savings 

Spending ran way ahead of after¬ 
tax income from the beginning of 
January to the end of March. 

(And income rose at a slightly 
better than average $8.5 billion 
during the period—even after a 
$3 billion whack frcMn increased 
social security taxes.) Personal 
savings as a percentage of after¬ 
tax income fell to 5%—close to 
the record low. The normal sav¬ 
ings rate is now taken at 5.5%. 
Consumer spending, then, was 
almost certain to start running 
behind income sometime soon— 
to get savings back to normal. 
Well, the slowing has begun—and 
with a jolt. 

Actually, the consumer joyride 
—and its sequel—has been the 
only thing (except for prices) not 
going according to script so far. 
And if the first two quarters are 
lumped together, a^ they should 
be, all the pieces lit. But now 
comes the hard part—forecast¬ 
ing. 

Two difficult questions pose them¬ 
selves straight away. 1 : How 
much for capital spending ? 2 : 

How much for Vietnam ? A rash 
of surveys appearing the last few 
weeks almost certify that capital 


RETAIL SALES -ae 

$ billiQn 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

X rates 



— a 



AH figures seasonat/y ad/ustatf Unamptoyment 
is rafated to tha labour force hr the same eetegory- 
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spending will go through the year 
increasing at its present $2 blUion 
per quarter trend. There is some 
evidence the trend will flatten early 
next year. But Vietnam is still a 
mystery, though the curtain is lift¬ 
ing slightly. 


Likely Out-Turn 

Accepted opinion No. i : Defence 
spending will rise about $2 billion 
per quarter during the next half* 
year. This will raise defence out¬ 
lays to an annual $61 billion by the 
fourth quarter—and make a dead 
letter of the 1966-67 defence 
budget, which planned for $56 
billion. Un-named Pentagon 
sources arc liberally cited as 
agreeing with this. Almost 
accepted opinion No. 2; supple¬ 
mentary appropriations of the 
order of $4-$6 billion will be 
needed. The second opinion is still 
reckoned to be a conservative one 
in some quarters—at least as far as 
defence spending in the first half 
of next year is concerned. On the 
other hand it is also quite possible 
that even if outlays rise to an 
annual rate of $61 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1966, they could 
then hold steady for six months. 
Outlays for 1966-67 would then 
still be $5 billion al^ve what had 
been planned, but the real rate of 
defence spending would be holding 
steady. We rend to back this view; 
this kind of halt could come. At 
the same time, housing demand is 
financially constricted. So, all in 
all, the economy may run a little 
less rapidly than earlier projected, 
GNP hitting an annual $745-$750 
billion for the fourth quarter, 
averaging around $730 billion for 
the year. 

On the ^simply side labour is the 
chief problem. Indeed, for many 
forecasters, a tightening labour 
market—by American standards— 
loomed as the chief bogey for 


1966. First, there was the obviou:» 
problem of wages and the guide¬ 
lines. Second, the spectre of 
bottlenecks and backlogs. 

The concern was—and is—under¬ 
standable. Real GNP grew by 
6.8 r. during 1965. Unemploy¬ 
ment dropped by 0.9%. Hours 
worked in manufacturing rose to 
41.4 hours—^for the first time since 
World War 11 days, in addition, 
the supply of experienced workers 
was near exhaustion. In Decem¬ 
ber the unemployment rate 
for men over twenty-five was 
2.3%, for married men 1.8%. 
And productivity had turned down 
as 1965 ended. 


Vietnam 

Where, then, were the workers to 
come from in 1966, if output was 
to grow by another 5^-6% as 
reasonably forecast ? True, the 
total labour force is officially ex¬ 
pected to grow by over 1.5 mil¬ 
lion this year. But Vietnam is 
complicating matters here too, 
The male labour force will in¬ 
crease by about 650,000 men in 
1966, mostly in the 18-24 ycar-old 
age bracket. The armed forces 
are increasing by 330,000 men— 
mainly caking 18-24 year olds. So 
half the male increase in the labour 
force is being siphoned off by 
Vietnam. 

That leaves a net li million 
civilian workers. Last year's 
6.8. .. growth needed an additional 
2.4 million workers—600,000 
coming from the unemployed pool. 
Slower growth this year by i-ii% 
means fewer extra workers will be 
needed. But even so, this exercise 
would indicate another 750,000 
drain from unemployment, driving 
ii down to near 3'o by year end 
in British terms). This 
IS a figure tQ scare most econo¬ 
mists—and employers. 


KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


April 1966 

Irtdex 

1958=100 

Percentage change on 

One Three Twelve 

month age months ago months ago 

Industrial production 

163-7 

+03 

+2 3 

+ 0-9 

Civilian employmeni 

115-4 

+0 5 

+0-1 

+ 2 9 

Unemployment 
Manufacturing: 

61 -2 

-1 -3 

-5 7 

-20-7 

Produotivlty 

141 -8 

+0-7 

+0-8 

+ 3-7 

Workweek 

106-9 

Nil 

Nil 

+ 1 -2 

Weekly eernmgs 
Unfilled orders: 

134-0 

-0-1 

+0-8 

+ 47 

Durable goods 

156-0 

+2-1 

+5-9 

+20-9 

Consumer prices 

111 -7 

+0 4 

+1 -4 

+ 2-9 

Retail sales 

16‘1 -1 

-1 -6 

+0 8 

+ 10-4 


$§tSO/iHJy adHuMcl Mnee/H tor §arntngi and eanaurtiat Unfilhd orders end 

fOtaHeafeiin va/uet§rntt. Workweek fa the eeeregerjufnoef of Hours per week worked by production 
workers. Unemphyment is emong ell civUlen workers, it was running at an annuel rate 0 / A 0 
per cent in May. 


EMPLOYMENT AND 
GROWTH 

% Chang* j % changa 

I.' I memployrnsnl 

'cai ' all blue-collar 

GNP ; industries occupations 


-2 -57 -43 

-1 . -4 6 -3-6 

0 I -3-6 -2-6 


1 

2 

3 

-2-4 

-1-3 

-0-2 

-1 -8 
-1 -0 
-0-1 

31-3-2 

BREAK EVEN* 

4 

+0 9 

+0-7 

5 

+2 0 

+ 1 -6 

6 

+3-1 

+2-4 

7 1 

+ 4-2 

+3-2 

8 i 

1 

+5 3 

+4-1 


* The petcenUrge increase m root ONP 
needed, on average to kesd> employment from 
falling. 


So far the labour market baa done 
bettor than tfus proioGtioii. Real 
output h rising at near 6% (aninial 
rate). But employment rill tbe 
end of May has been ineeqaiing 
only at about an annual rate of 
800,000 workers. A statistical 
quirk ? Possibly. Another labour 
market measure—insured unem¬ 
ployment under state programmes 
shows continuous pressure; un¬ 
employment dropping from 2.7% 
in January to 2.17^^ in April. 

But while the sbort-term eulfooik 
is for a (%ht labour supply, the 
long-run is exactly the opp^te, 
at least during this decade. Until 
1970, over IJ million new workers 
are expeaed to arrive on the mar¬ 
ket every year. (About 45% of 
them will be in the 14-24 year-old 
age group.) It will uke 4‘X 
growth annually just to absorb 
these—assuming normal produc¬ 
tivity gains and reductions in hours 
worked. 

Moreover, in view of the teenage 
flood a d% growth rate is alippst 
a political mandate. Fiictory blue- 
collar employment is very sensi¬ 
tive to the economy’s growth rate. 
And blue-collar work is crucial for 
young, unskilled workers—tl^ 
source of their first job. The 
Labour Department noted re¬ 
cently that 25 7^, of male teenagers 
were non-farm labourers last year. 
And the Department’s economists 
calculated that real GNP will have 
to grow by 3.17b just to keep blue- 
collar employment constant. Any¬ 
thing less and such employment 
drops. At 474, blue-collar jobs 
rise by only 0.77^3. So, taking one 
thing with another, the labour 
market will be ready and crying 
for 4% GNP growth, once the 
Vietnam strains disappear. 
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BASF - to conjure a phrase - bestrides the diemical among these are dyestuffs and adjuvants, nitrogen ferti- 
Industry like a colossus. At the parent works jn Ludwigfc Users and plant protective agents, as v/el| as numerous 
hafen, more than 47.666 persoris "are employed in somsT InlermediiiB Pr5dOCt87 b'SaiC'^emicals and even 
1500 establishments, 8.800 of this ‘city-sized’ number In chemical processes and plant. Apart from Ludwigshafen 
research. BASF’s range of plastics is the most extensive and further works in Germany, BASF also operates many 
In Europe, and the company possesses the largest manu- manufacturing establishments In Europe and overseas, 
factoring plant for fibre intermediate products. The entire Thus BASF stretches out to every corner of the world, 
sales programme covers over 5.000 products, which are and, drawing on its immense experience and scientific 
exported to 130 countries throughout the world. Included knowledge, takes progress with it wherever it goes. 


in 

the service 
of man 

Badlsohe Anilin- & Soda-Fabrlk AG. Ludwigshafen am Rhejn, West 

Germany • BASF United Kingdom LimIted.York House, 199 Westminster 
I C C *1 
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The Unnecessary Ministry 


On Thursday afternoon, the Prime Minister 
did what ought to have been done four years 
ajgo; he killed the Ministry of Aviation and 
it mourners were few 

T will not be a quick death. Transfer of responsibilities for 
aircraft production from the Ministry of Aviation to Mr 
Frank Cousins's Ministry of Technology will only take place 
“ in due course." Transfer of responsibility for the air cor¬ 
porations from the Ministry of Aviation to the Board of Trade 
will not take place until the corporations' new orders have 
been settled and that could take anything up to another year. 
But the warrant has been signed, and about time too. In the 
past ten years, the country must have spent £1^000 million 
on aviation research and at the end of it hnds itself effectively 
without an aircraft industry. These funds have all passed 
through the Ministry of Aviation to be dissipated on a variety 
of good, bad but mainly indifferent projects for which the 
department fought with the ferocity of a mother tiger. 
Devoted and dedicated its members may have been, but their 
judgement was just plumb awful. The Ministry became the 
butt of Whitehall, its advice ignored by other departments 
even when it was sound and its minister amiably patronised 
by his more senior colleagues. Nowhere was this more appar¬ 
ent than during the Hldo negotiations of the past fortnight, 
with the government first, announcing, then retracting, and 
finally denying that it had ever announced, its withdrawal 
from Eldo. None of this can be news to anyone who has 
followed aviation'^ declining fortunes in Britain during the 
past six years, what matters now is whether the new arrange¬ 
ments are going to work any better. 

The Prime Minister’s announcement that Mr Cousins was 
going to become responsible in future not only for the aircraft, 
but also for the shipbuilding industry was received by the 
House of Commons with the howls of derision that any 
mention of Mr Cousins is always certain to command. But in 
this instance, was it quite fair? The case against having a 
Ministry of Aviation at all, is that it created a pressure group 
within the government that lived, ate and breathed and ).QbbivCl 
for aviation and b^ infercncQ;^ lobbied Ipinsc otKer science- 
based thdusffies that might have been worthier candidates 
for government support. When a government is spending 
as much as Britain on research, it needs a single ministry to 
control where these research funds are going and hold the 
balance fairly between the glamour boys smd the less articu¬ 
late scientists. We do not have this in Britain. We have an 
unsatisfactory system where the Secretaiy of State for Educa¬ 
tion acts Lady Bountiful to the “ pure " scientists while the 
others have to get what they can from Mr Cousins. 


Up till now, his Ministry of Technology has admittedly 
been a bit of a joke. It has been undcr-st^ed, ill-organised, 
with a totally inexperienced minister, a boorishly hostile parlia¬ 
mentary opposition and an impossible brief. But setting that 
to one side, there is a case for making candidates for the big 
money, like aviation, atomic energy, machine tools, computers, 
shipbuilding, argue their case to a common judge and jury. 
Leave Mr Cousins responsible only for computers and 
machine tools and he must inevitably turn by osmosis into a 
lobbyist for the computer and machine tool industry. Make 
him responsible for sponsoring development work across the 
whole sweep of industry and the chances ate that the system 
will work more fairly. The doubt is whether the Ministry 
of Technology includes on its staff men capable of doing this 
kind of job. This time last year, one would have to have said 
it didn't. But there have been changes since then among the 
Ministry’s senior staff and Mr Cousins's own junior colleagues, 
and the Ministry is gradually beginning to look less like the 
mess it did. 

Administration is one thing, policy another, and the emer¬ 
gence of Mr Cousins as the sponsoring minister for the aircraft 
industry is bound to increase pressure inside the government 
to nationalise it. And, frankly, this is one case where national¬ 
isation might do more good than harm. But what happens 
then to the airlines ? They are likely to rest more happily 
inside the Board of Trade, which already looks after the 
affairs of the shipping lines and therefore understands the 
peculiarities of international transport, than they would have 
done had they been returned to the Ministry of Transport. 
But only when they get there. The Prime Minister, reluctant 
as ever to make clear-cut decisions, told the House of Com¬ 
mons the transfer would not take place until their new orders 
have been decided. This was wholly unexpected, it bad been 
thought right up until Thursday rooming that airlines would 
move 10 the Board of Trade almost immediately. What has 
happened ? Only that the orders are going to be burning 
political issues, mvolving as they do thff with3fawail)y both 
air edr^fktibm oT any pretence of supporting the British 
aircraft industry. Huge dollar investment is involved; the 
alternative beii^ even more huge investment in aircraft at 
home. It is grossly unfair to leave the unfortunate Mr Mulley 
as a sort of caretaker minister to tidy up these loose ends 
before handing over his responubilities in three neat packages 
to the Ministers of Defence (for miUtary aircraft), Te^nology 
and Trade. And it is even more unfair on them not to be in 
9u the making of tljiCM key decisions that will setde the shape 
of the aircraft industry and the air corporations for the next 
ten to fifteen years. Are we in for another Eldo ? 
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Basle’s Two- Edges 

U NDER the unaccustomed but evidently not unwelcome 
glare of the world's television cameras, Basle has done 
its stuff again. Britain has got another short-term credit 
facility^ in a new guise that recognises the special nature of 
the sterling problem, if not actually doing much to alleviate it. 
The operation has had its intended psychological effect. Ster¬ 
ling recovered smartly on Monday, and was checked only 
momentarily by Tuesday’s poorish but virtually uninterpret- 
able trade figures. The Bank of England has been able to 
recoup part of the reserves lost last week; and a few more 
speculators have lost a little more money. 

There arc few illusions-^fcwcr even than last September— 
that this technical success has finally got sterling off the hook. 
The seasonal strains of the summer lie ahead ; the conse¬ 
quences of the seamen’s strike have still to be felt. The British 
government will therefore have to take further restraining 
action of some kind. An immediate decision is needed—see 
page 1330—on whether the banks are to be given any relief 
from the great liquidity squeeze due to begin in September; 
if they are, the Government is almost bound to offset this 
in some way, most probably by further hire purchase restric¬ 
tions. And above all, it will be essential to stop inflationary 
wage increases.” This is the priority for Britain rightly put 
forward in the annual repon of the Bank for International 
Settlements—which remains carefully guarded about the 
British economy, but, by past standards, has let Britain off 
pretty lightly. This year the BIS reserves its punch for the 
international monctai^ s}rstem as a whole with some disquiet¬ 
ing observations on the rdle of gold and some undeniable ones 
on the haphazard use of international credit arrangements. 

The object of the latest credit arrangement is specifically 
to relieve pressure on Britain’s reserves 
that may arise from fluctuations in the sterling balances of 
overseas countries, whether held by the monetary authorities 
or privately, and thus to give added strength to the .sterling 
system. 

The credits will be provided by the countries listed on page 
1338 but will all be channelled through the BIS, except in 
the case of France, which is joining in where last September 
it stayed out, but on a different basis—see page 1337. The 
amount of the credits has again not been revealed. They 
are additional to the $750 million bilateral swap arrangement 
between the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve, as 
well as to the $230 million credit line with the US £x-lm 
bank. They are also additional to the supplementary credits 
arranged witE the Aniericans last September—of $200 million 
with the Federal Reserve plus an unknown further amount 
from the Treasury. In all, the grand total of credit lines 
available to Britain is probably near $2 billion. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer stressed in the Commons on Tuesday 
that '' the arrangement, as an arrangement, is a continuing 
arraogemcntr’*t.4ihat is, renewal after the initial 90-day period 
is ejEpeCIgCr, Awgb not to be taken for granted. 

' N6 I^M^ciKbctive art is needed to recognise these arrange- 
BEieM'lte t!^ compromise outcome of the discussions on 
the sfifitiing balances started by continental—^and particularly 
by Italian—suggestions at the International Monetary Fund 
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Money troubles are not over for the 
summer: the next flashpoint could 
be gold 

meeting last autumn. In the Italian version, Britain would 
have got very flexible and generous arrangements for trans¬ 
ferring sterling balances into the IMF, and would in the 
process have discarded sterling’s reserve currency role. But 
at least some of Mr Callaghan’s advisers were still unwilling 
to concede that Britain should give up that role; they vrere 
able to point out that no assurance of sufficiently generous 
funding of sterling balances could be counted on—^and that 
the machinery for such a funding did not yet exist. During 
the nine months’ interval, Mr Callaghan temporised—^not for 
the first time—^and sanctioned this BIS alternative. As a pro¬ 
visional step to a more lasting and more sweeping arrangement 
it must be welcomed—this is, to The Economises knowledge, 
the first official admission that the working of the sterling 
system can put an additional burden on the reserves. But on 
its own merits alone—and the Chancellor on Tuesday was 
very guarded about a future funding—the arrangement is 
none too stirring. It is hard to see why the markets are going 
to be reassured by Britain financing a basic deficit in Australia 
by giving three months’ lOUs to Basle. On these conditions 
it is entirely anomalous for the external financing of the sterl¬ 
ing area still to be arranged through London at all. 

Sterling's ring of defences 

($ or C millions) 


Britain’s own resources: 

Reserves (end-May) . £1,219 

Remaining dollar portfolio. £180 


TOTAL. £1,399 or 

$3,917 


Special credit lines: 

American: 

Export-Import Bank. $250 

Federal Reserve Swap. ' $750 

Special September credit. $300 7 

French; 

June special credit. $100 

BIS countries: 

June multilateral credits. $500-6007 


TOTAL. $1,900-2.000 


The truth is that Basle has become an almost too smoothly 
working machine. Intricate currency problems have 
bedevilled the west for at least six years. Some hard choices 
have to be made. Governments as well as central banks prefer 
to duck them. So they turn them over to those clever chaps 
at Basle, and, bey presto, another short term credit is hatched, 
cammitting nol^y and solving little. It is the financial 
equivalent^f the iisniacui^lLC conception. 


T here could be no more damning commentary on this 
pyramid of expedients than the series of annual reports 
of the Bank for International Settlements itself. These reports 
have always been outstanding for their forcefulncss, for which 
the central bank directors deserve as much credit for their 
restraint as the present economic adviser, Dr Milton Gilbert, 
does for his more positive contribution. Earlier reports 
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stressed in turn both a relatively conservative view on liquidity 
—which must be albwed to run out just as much as to expand 
—^and the need for more positive adjustment, including in 
principle the use of the exchange rate if controls arc to be 
avoided. But this year’s report changes tack, and in a direc¬ 
tion that seems questionable. It notes, with some of the 
anguish of a recent convert, that future supplies of gold are 
likely to be inadequate. It notes, ditto, that the credit that 
has been supplementing gold, largely through the use of the 
reserve currencies, is generally regarded as second-class 
liquidity—^which countries have come to shell out to meet 
their deficits but spurn in favour of gold in payment for their 
surpluses. So gold no longer circulates, but disappears to the 
bottom of the pile in countries’ reserves. A gold supplement 
is therefore needed: but now the report lists a string of reasons 
why, in effect, it may not be found. It lists the motives in 
central-bank attachment to gold: 

There is the element of tradition in some cases, linked with the 
idea or the legal requirement that gold, with its intrinsic value, 
is the most assured store of international purchasing power and 
that, because of its universal acceptability and anonymity, gold 
can be used by a sovereign nation in times of emergency, such 
as war, when other reserves cannot be used. 

This catalogue, not to say paean, begs all the questions, and 
revives some hoary superstitions. Anonymous ? Russia after 
the revolution had decided difficulty in getting anyone to 
accept its gold bars which were held to have been stolen from 
the Tsar. America could under certain arrangements conceiv¬ 
ably refuse to buy gold bars from France. War ? Gold was 
in fact the most bothersome means of international settlement 
for Britain in the last world war, causing Treasury nightmares 
while the precious cargo was at sea ; the war was the one time 
when Britain really did use its sterling cheque book. But 


most questionable of all is the notion of gold’s ''intrinsic 
value ” which will create a special monetary demand for it— 
and thereby rob governments of the power to hold the price 
of gold down for ever, which in turn would make them baulk 
at a gold guarantee on a new paper reserve unit. 

The preference for gold today, among the central banks 
themselves, is undeniable. In last year’s most alarming mone¬ 
tary statistic, the continental western European countries 
together unloaded $2 billion of dollars and sterling from their 
o&ial reserves and substituted over $2 billion of extra gold. 
In these circumstances, the rising tide of private speculation is 
hardly surprising. If these trends continue, and nothing else is 
done, then an eventual rise in the gold price will be unavoid¬ 
able. But it is this very prospect that is fuelling the speculative 
demand, private and official. If the central banks collectively 
decide that gold has to be supplemented they can still set the 
gold price at whatever figure they like. 

Nor is complete unanimity essential. Agreement among 
the central banks of the United States, Britain, and Germany 
alone would present an unbreakable front; with Italy—which 
has taken less than one tenth of its 1964-65 surplus in gold 
and so is a brave exception to the gold disappearing act— 
these countries hold $23 billion of the world’s $43 billion of 
official gold reserves. France and Switzerland, the two most 
gold-minded countries, together hold $7^ billion; and they 
have both been careful not to put their great gold hoards 
at risk by undertaking any international gold commit¬ 
ments to rival that of the United Stales. The report of the 
Bank for International Settlements will have served an excel¬ 
lent purpose if it awaken governments, as well as central 
banks, from their monetary slumbers, and prods them inio 
standing up to be counted. 


The Calorie Gap 


Scientists can now make food from natural gas; they can 
also make it from crude oil. 300 million people might have 
to live on the muck before the century is out 


I T is touch and go whether the monsoon comes in time to 
save India from yet another year of famine. A few months 
back, parts of Africa were starving, and before that, China. 
China and the Soviet Union have in fact proved unequal to 
the task of trying to feed their own people and have been 
buying cereals from the west on such a scale that the once- 
huge grain surpluses of North America have disappeared. 
The stockpiles will run uncomfortably low this year and the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture is warning that wheat' 
experts might actually have to be rationed. There has been 
drought in Kansas too, so this year’s American crop could 
be 2\ million tons lighter than expected even though more 
wheat was sown. This, and a probable light harvest in China, 
western Europe, North Africa and much of Asia cancels out 
an expected increase in yields inside the Soviet Union. The 
balance is precarious. 

What do we do about it ? Ten to fifteen per cent of the 
world continues to go hungry, and occasionally starves ; about 
30 per cent is undernourished while another sizeable percent¬ 
age dies from degenerative diseases attributable to gluttony. 
But their over-eating is not the cause of other people’s hunger. 
Up till now, the problem has not been one of production so 
much as of distribution; the food surpluses were all in the 
wrong places. But vrith the surpluses running down, a 



deliberate attempt now has to be made on a world scale to 
increase world food production. The question is, what sort 
of food ? 

The chart shows in an arbitrary manner how many calories 
are needed in the no<w-*undemourished countries but are not 
there to give everyone an average of 2,400 calories a head— 
Still some way below the West’s 3,000 a day—and based on 
the assumption that their own and the West’s farm yields 
continue to improve at the current rate, which is barely the 
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same as the growth in world population. It is not a hopeful 
picture. The shortfall in four (saf^fne years’ time will be the 
equivalent of no food (not just not enough food, literally no 
food) for between loo and 150 million people. To feed 
them would demand something above 50 milHon metric tons 
of wheat, or the whole of last year’s crop on the north 
American continent. So there must either be a deliberate 
programme of agricultural expansion in the West, or a massive 
investment on a much bigger scale than anything yet 
attempted in farming in the undeveloped countries themselves, 
and both these courses arc so expensive that they arc likely 
to produce crops beyond the pocket of the very people they 
are intended to help. Cost-effectiveness applies to farms too. 

But there *arc less conventional alternatives that have only 
just begun to be explored.. Fishing is still based on techniques 
that pre-date the bow and arrow. It is hunting in its primitive, 
tribal form where teams of men go out in search of prey 
which they sometimes find and sometimes do not. They 
htint in fa^er ships whh better endurance than their ancestors 
to dug-outs, and they locate shoals more effectively, but the 
net and the hook remain the twin methods of catching. The 
waste, in terms of fish caught but discarded—dead—at sea 
is nauseating; the exhaustion, through over^fishing, of once- 
riefa supplies is a precise parallel of what pastoral tribes in 
Africa, grazing the great green plains into desert, are blamed 
so sanctimoniously for. Here there are two possible lines of 
development; the world catch could easily be increased 
30-fold if the range of fish sold were wider, and it has in fact 
doubled since the war’s end, with the biggest increases taking 
place since T960. Sharks weighing up to 3 tons are found 
in cvciy ocean in great number and eat well once one 
overcomes an instinctive squeamishness about what (and who) 
they themselves might have eaten. In Kenya and South Africa 
they are beginning to make an important contribution to local 
food—and, what is more important, a high quality, protein 
one. But in the long run, the sea will have to be farmed at 
least as scientifically as the land, with steps taken to provide 
fish with their chosen food, with deliberate breeding pro¬ 
grammes on the lines developing now in Scandinavia, and 
with controlled fishing $0 that shoals are not depleted below 
the self-sustaining level. This is easier said than done—at 
least in terms of getting fishermen to co-operate. But when 
one remembers that two-thirds of the earth is under water, 
the scope for turning it into a liquid farm is immense and the 
possibilities almost completely untapped. 

There is scope also for unconventional farming on land. 
African bush stocked with mixed game can yield 95,000 lbs 
of meat to the square mile against 45,000 lbs when it is stocked 
with European cattle, and 16,000 lbs with Masai cattle. The 
difference is solely due to the fact that mixed game eats all 
kinds of vegetation, while cattle eat only one kind of grass. 
And the game is not only edible, it is positively toothsome, 
immune to tsetse fly, and full of protein. The deliberate 
farming of hippopotamus in Uganda has been a great success : 
elsewhere, the awkwardness of butchering huge carcases of 
ekphant deep in the bush and miles from the nearest road 
or refrigerator has present practical difficulties that have 
limited the speed at which this sort of game ranchiiig can 
•pread. But as it also appeals to tourists the attractioiis are 
olwious. In British Guiana, a resourceful ploy for breeding 
manatees in^the waterways at one and the same time keep the 
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waterways clear of weeds, fattens the manatees, and provides 
manatee meat. Where game thrives, and the land it too 
marginal for ordinary” farming, it has huge advantages 
and good use is being made of the technique even in Scotland, 
on islands that can support deer better than they do any other 
beast. But it remains a solution for marginal land only, 
capable of making massive improvements to local food sup¬ 
plies, one cannot honestly say game ranching could 
revolutionise the world food situation now or at any time. 

The attraction of breeding game, and fish, is that these 
not only fill hungry bellies, they provide high quality protein 
too and it is important that food should be something people 
like. The weakness of so many well-meaning schemes— 
turning fish into nutritious flour, producing protein from soya 
bean—is that they just do not tickle die palate. They arc 
colourless, odourless, tasteless to the point of nausea. Turning 
them into food for livestock riiM into the difficulty that the 
meat cycle is still too expehsive for the pecii^c it is 
intended to feed. It is prdgres^ perhaps, that American food 
chemists are now beginning to turn out soya protein flavoured 
with chicken, ham, beef and squeezed into a sort of sausage. 
This is a great improvement on looking and tasting like 
nothing; the colouring and flavouring of synthetic foods is 
going to be vital in deciding whether the world’s hungry 
people take to them. Several oil companies have developed 
ways of making completely synthetic proteins in the laboratory 
from crude oil, and last week Shell chemists working in Kent 
announced that they had carried this sort of research a con¬ 
siderable step forward by synthesising their proteins from 
natural gas. It represents a big advance because the crude 
oil proteins carried impurities from the oil that had to be 
removed before they were edible : the gas-derived ones arc 
uncontaminated. And 2 million cubic feet of gas, which is 
not a lot, could yield all the protein needed to feed 400 people 
for a year. Up till now, the effort has been to find enough 
calories to keep people above starvation level; the least one 
can say for this new line of research is that it is^ offering a 
much higher quality nourishment than stuffing one’s-self with 
carbohydrate. And because the process is a purely chemical 
one, susceptible to the economies of scale of all big petroleum- 
chemical plants, it is fair to assume that prices could eventually 
be very low; probably far lower than any food based on 
natural growth. With the gap on the chart widening to a 
possible shortfall of food for 300 million people before the 
end of the century, we may one day be glad to cat the stuff. 
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BUSINESSMEN'S OPTIMISM 

Are you rnore, or less, optimistic 
than you were four months ago 
about the general business situation 
in your industry? 


THE ECONOMY 

It*s That Labour 

W HAT will Britain's creditors make of 
British businessmen's own judgment 
of how things look ? The Confederation of 
British Indust^ concludes from its latest 
four-monthly inquiry, taken in the latter 
half of May: 

The survey shows more buoyancy on 
export prospects and no signs of lessening 
demand in the home market. The labour 
shortage continues to be severe and costs 
continue to rise. There is no more opti¬ 
mism in industry and its capital investment 
now appears likely to fall. 

There is, indeed, no more optimism 
about. The pessimists continue to out¬ 
weigh the optimists—^as they did in Feb¬ 
ruary. The consumer goods industries are 
more cheerful about overseas sales (before 
taking account of the seamen’s strike, mark 
you) and correspondingly less cheerful about 
the home market. To exporters of capital 
goods, prices and delivery dates remain the 
biggest bugbean but, surprisingly, one in 
four also now mentions, cfi^t or finance as 
likely to limit orders, double the number 
that did so earlier this year. And it is the 
largest exporters who are most concerned. 

So much, it seems, for the efforts of Mr 
Douglas Jay and his Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. Expons guaranteed 
by the department have still to be financed 
by the banks; arc the banks really turning 
the screw on their most favoured cus¬ 
tomers ? 

A little cheer on exports, therefore, but 
a bleak situation in general. The importance 
of skilled labour as a factor limiting output 
has reached the highest rating yet reported 
in these surveys—mentioned by nearly two- 
thirds of makers of capital goods. And, 
even though manufacturers always tend to 
!^ay thcii costs arc rising, the proportion 
now so doing is unusually high, and the 
pressure on profit margins is continuing. 
And by now more firms expect to spend 
less on plant and machinery in the next 
twelve months than expect to spend more. 



Shortage Again 

And output ? Industrialists believe that 
in value their output is still going up but 
selling prices are rising too ; the conf^era- 
tlon suggests this implies “ a very modest 
increase in the volume of output.” (The 
offici^ index, up to March, was not even 
showing that modest increase.) How, 
then can labour be so short ? According to 
the confederation’s quiz, employment in 
recent months has fallen in a number of 
industries, such as metal manufacture, con¬ 
sumer ^oods and building materials. The 
industrial labour force may, then, be 
actually falling; it certainly doesn’t seem to 
be growing. If this is so, and hours have 
fallen, the relationship between output and 
unemployment begins to make sense. In 
any case, it seems pretty evident that unem¬ 
ployment is not ^ing to increase all that 
much in the next six months. In the eyes 
of most economists, the alternative to hieh 
unemployment as a way of dealing with the 
present situation is a much tougher incomes 
policy. Certainly also in the eyes of those 
watching Britain from abroad—who may 
also feel some more immediately biting 
deflationary measures seem called for. This 
business opinion poll strengthens their case. 


Strike-sped Imports 

O N the face of it May's trade figures like¬ 
wise gave little cause for cheer. A 
hefty rise in imports to yet another all-time 
high more than offset a middling increase 
in exports: the country’s visible trade deficit 
was pushed up by million to £30 million, 
the worst outturn since January. But what 
is one to make of these figures, for a month 
which saw the first two weeks of the sea¬ 
men’s strike ? The Board of Trade itself 
ducks any assessment of the elfea of the 
strike. But, clearly, even in those early 
days the strike did have some impact, and 
probably an asymetrical one. 

Almost certainly the prospect of a strike 
induced importers to try to step up 


deliveries from abroad in the early part of 
last momh. The very fact that the extra 
bulge in imports came almost entirely in 
purchases from the sterling area suggests 
this. No doubt some exporters, too, tried to 
speed up shipments. But the month’s ex¬ 
ports were up just £6 million-—and large 
deliveries of aircraft and ships contribute 
to this rise. Admittedly, no one knows how 
many exports were lost over the second half 
of May, when the strike was already under 
way. Moreover, hold-ups will not be fully 
reflected in the trade statistics. As far as 
the customs men are concerned, an export 
consigpnenC gets entered, and becomes 
statistically an export, as soon as the papers 
are cleared. Whether the goods themselves 
actually reach the foreign customer or lie 
about in bonded warehouses or unmanned 
ships in British docks is not their concern. 

All that can be said is that, on a longer 
view, up to May imports were tending to 
level out and—the seamen’s strike aside— 
could reasonably he expected to fall over 
the months ahead, if only because some 
importers will delay until November to get 
the benefit of the scheduled removal of me 
import surcharge. Exports up to May, 
admittedly, were not showing a great deal 
of buoyancy. But by merely holding to 
their Decembet-February average, sales 
abroad for the first five months of the year 
were 5J per cent above their 1965 average. 
And the prospects for further gains in the 
months ahead looked good. Until the sea¬ 
men’s strike. It will take several months of 
figures before the final cost of that can even 
he guessed at. 


SELECTIVE EMPLOYMENT TAX 

Unveiled 

T nv, Selective Employment Payments 
Bill shows evidence of some govern¬ 
ment re-thinking and contains a painful 
shock for many “ manufacturers," includ¬ 
ing The Economist. To qualify for the 
premium or refund, the firm’s estaolishmci^t 
in question (an establishment is one build¬ 
ing, or a complex of adjacent buildings not 
separated by a. public road) must have a 


majoriiy of its staff directly engaged in 
manufacturing (or, in the case of refunds 
only, in agriculture, fishing, research, 
mining, quarrying, or transport). It fs not 
good enough for the establishment itself to 
be a place where manufacturing—or what¬ 
ever is the primary activity—is carried on, 
i£ the non-qualifying staff come to more than 
50 per cent. These non-qualifying staff turn 
out to be those covered by the Shops Offices 
and Railway Premises Act (other than 
drawing office staff), sales staff, and also 
those who job is to “ carry the firm’s own 
goods (presumably from one establishment 
to another, rather than from one part of 
the establishment to another, although this 
is not made clear). The “ carriers,” rather 
curiously, do qualify if the firm is claiming 
a refund.. 

This conception of ** qualifying activity " 
was in no way foreshadowed by Mr 
Calla§:han last month. (Accordingly it is 
surprising that the estimates in the Bill arc 
so little changed from his: a total of pre¬ 
miums and refunds of £$60 million 
annually compares with the original 
estimate of £892 million). After Mr 
Callaghan’s budget speech it seemed that 
firms were to be classified according to 
what they did. It now seems that what 
each individual employee does will often 
matter too. National insurance cards may 
be.:ome all colours of the rainbow, classi¬ 
fiable by an individual’s occupation, his 
employer’s activity, his place of work. 

Unfortunately the change will give a 
vicious twist to one damaging side effect 
of the SET, the deterrent to labour-saving 
in manufacturing. If a firm is clumsy 
enough to reduce the total of its qualifying 
staff below that of its non-qualifying staff, 
it could overnight lose its right to claim a 
premium or refund for all the employees at 
that establishment. This will call for some 
careful—and socially utterly wasteful— 
planning by firms. Manufacturers will also 
be encouraged to keep down their sales 
staffs, including export sales staffs, and not 
to transport their own goods. 

Meanwhile, although the Chancellor has 
bowed to considerations of equity by en¬ 
titling charities to claim refunds, nothing 
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has yet been doqe about the far more im¬ 
portant—in economic terms—case of part: 
time workers. This is not just a matter of 
chars and chauffeurs. The typical part-time 
worker of today (and even more so of 
tomorrow) is the married woman with 
yvtung children—the only remaining pool cf 
unutilised manpower that is now left for 
this overemployed country to draw upon. 

MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 

Balance of Terror 

T he Monopolies Commission’s latest 
report—on the supply of electrical 
cable harnesses for cars—stands in stark 
contrast to an earlier one on the supply of 
electrical equipment for cars. In both 
instances Joseph Lucas was a defendant. 
But in the case of equipment there w^as a 
contrast between the very low profit mar¬ 
gins made on original equipment and the 
very large margins made in the replacement 
market. So the retail customer paid up 
instead of the car maker. In the case of 
harnesses there is no such conflict of in¬ 
terest, since there is virtually no replace¬ 
ment market—only the £7.7 milliwi of 
original equipment, about £4 a car. 

Whgt the commission found was a 
position natural in the motor industry: 
three firms, one of whom, Rists, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Lucas, is in a theoretically mono¬ 
polistic position with half the market. 
But the other two contenders each had a 
quarter, each was a major supplier to a 
major car maker, and there was no real 
chance of either going out of business. For 
it is clearly in the car makers’ own interests 
to maintain the present position sort of 
balance of terror. In a product with a very 
high labour content the economies of scale 
arc limited, and the manufacturers’ temp¬ 
tation to make the harnesses themselves 
negligible. Why the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission was forced to wake up this pretty 
somnolent dog when there are so many more 
ferocious beasts around is a matter for the 
conscience of the Board of Trade, which 
could make better use of the commission’s 
talents. 
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And $iow JEleer 

T he Monopolies Commission has now 
been told to look into the system of 
beer distribution, as the Prices and Incomes 
Board recommended. Beer will therefore 
presumably take its place in the queue, 
which now consists of household detergents^ 
cinema films, flat glass, cellulose fibres, 
aluminium semi - manufactures, lamps, 
babyfoods and international motor 
insurance cards. Whether the pattern of 
beer distribution would be significantly 
different if houses were not tied is frankly 
doubtful. The main outcome of the tied 
house system is probably the English pub 
in its present form, which compares very 
favourably with the primeval drinking 
dens, which correspond to it in parts of 
Scotland and Ireland where there are far 
fewer, or virtually no, tied houses. It will 
do no harm to give the matter an airing. But 
as the Jones board diagnosed, the real bar 
to entry into beer retailing is the licensing 
system, on which the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission is apparently not going to comment. 
This is silly. 


BANK CREDIT 

Can They or Can*t They ? 

H OW sharp a credit squeeze is Britain 
going to feel this autumn ? The 
Treasury and the Bank of England have 
been aiming to keep their options open as 
long as possible ; but unless they tell the 
banks their intentions very soon they will 
find it difficult to get these intentions car¬ 
ried out. The deliberate delay in repay¬ 
ments of the selective employment tax will 
mean a special lax drain between Septem¬ 
ber and February of £400 million—that is, 
at an annual rate of £1,200 million a year. 
Since rax payments on dividends will als(i 
be heavy at this time the banlcs expect com¬ 
panies to use the leeway that always exists 
in their overdraft limits to finance the bulk 
of these payments ; and the banks are clear 
that in these circumstances they will not be 
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Development eosts James O’Connell & Go £2,800 a yoar... 



...this Is where If Is done 



1 

Development cou/d have cost the Cheihical Plant Division of James 
O'Connell & Co upwards of £30,000 a year, for space allocation, 
purchase of equipment and salaries for technicians and staff. Instead 
they rely on the development facilities of IRD. For their requirements— 
assessment and selection of improved construction materials, devel¬ 
opment of automatic analysis techniques, evaluation of new catalysts 
and studies of many corrosion phenomena—the cost is £2,800. This 
is O'Connell's figure. It can be increased or cut during the project... 
but only on their instruction. 

Continuous research in all scientific fields enablee IRD to contribute to 
the technical development of most products. Probably yours 1 

A brief but biromi- 
•five end r 
leeflet expleine 
how IRD already 
helpa hundrode 
of eponaore— 
oaeb in etriet 
oonfidenoe. 

Write to the 
Reeearch Manader 
to find out bow 
you can benefit 

Q 

m 

, -IT J1 
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Intemationa,! Resea-rcli. 
& Revelopment Co Ltd. 
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E togwi wto tot C »toM i* i»f Tito 



W. R. GRACE & CO, 


16,143,303 Shares of Common Stock of 

$ 1.00 par value 

Permission to deal in and quotation for the above-mentioned shares of 
Common Stock in issue on 31st May 1966, has been granted by the 
Council of The Stock Exchange, London and by the Council of The Scot¬ 
tish Stock Exchange. Particulars relating to the Company are available 
in The Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical Services and copies 
of the statistical cards may be obtained during usual business hours 
(Saturdays excepted) up to and including 7th July 1966, from;— 


BANKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

S. G. WARBURG & CO. LIMITED 

30 Gresham Street, 

London, E.C.2 


BROKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 


CAZENOVE & CO., 
12 Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C.2. 


WOOD MACKENZIE « CO., 
36 Castle, Street, 
Edinbur|h, 2. 
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abk xo Stay within the advances ceiling. 
They are already hard up against the level 
(105 per cent oi spring 1965) they have 
been asked to hold. 

The banks are loth to cut into previbusly 
negotiated overdraft limits ; they are frankly 
assuming that the authorities will give them 
a special dispensation, possibly through 
separate ** selective employment advances,'’ 
craay as such a division would be. Mr 
Callaghan in his budget speech made it clear 
that he would consider making special 
amngcments, though stopped short of 
giving a promik. What is :quiie clear how 
is that if the Treasury docs intend to try 
and keep the squeeze on, it had better say 
so right away, to get the banks working on 
those unused Iknits and to put a still 
sharper screw on new borrowers. Bur in 
this case the Treasury must keep a special 
watch on export finance: there are already 
signs that this has been hit. If, on the other 
hand, some relaxation is allowed—which 
would be our guess—then there must pre¬ 
sumably be some offset to satisfy Britain's 
overseas creditors that the budget package 
is not being undone. It may well happen, 
after all, that the liquidity squeeze turns out 
less fierce than now feared, if siockbuilding 
and investment slacken off this summer. 
But one cannot count on it. 


VOLUNTARY GROUPS 

Bigger than the Co-ops 

T he booklet on voluntaiy git)ups'just 
issued by the British l^oductivfty 
Council is interesting for two reasons. First 
f4>r the benefit of unconverted wholesalers 
and retailers in the grocery trade it sets out 
just what the voluntary groups actually do 
and the benefits their members derive from 
them. Secondly it tries to discover why they 
have appeared in the grocery trade but vir¬ 
tually nowhere else ip distribution, and 
whether there is any more scope for them. 

The number of voluntary group shops 
has grown steadily from next to none in 
1954 to 26,000 ten years later. A year ago 
they accounted for 18.2 per cent of all 
grocery sales, against the Co-op’s 17.7, the 
33 per cent held by the multiples and the 
24 per cent accounted for by independent 
retailers. 

A voluntary chain consists of one or 
several wholesalers and a large number of 
mailers. The wholesaler nurses his retailers, 
providing them with various services similar 
to those supplied by a multiple's head 
office, and charged out at cost. Sometimes 
the retailer gels his goods slightly more 
cheaply, and he anyway undertakes to buy 
a greater proportion of his goods from the 
wholesalers in the chain group. Above all 
the wholesalers have been able to nanny 
their retailers through the difficult transition 
to self-service. Self-service retailing calk 
for a higher degree of retailing skill and the 
groups have been able to provide their 
nicmbers with management services they 
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would never have had a^Bable otherwise. 
Altogether there are now about 20 voluntary 
groups, centred around I 2 ;i wholesalers. 

In retrospect it was cleaHy the period of 
aggressive competition from the multiples 
in the late fifties that indirectly gave birth 
to the voluntary ^oups/ (11118 aggression 
swept away RPM.) The Working Party's 
other explanations—the American ex¬ 
ample, the forward looking men in the 
grocery trade, the wartime experience of 
rationaliaation-^-look more shakyi Agpesr 
sive ocnhlpetition from the footwear niultjples 
had a different eflkcf—branded shoe mahu- 
factutefa and independent retailers were 
forced closer together. This was due to the 
different economic conditions of the shoe 
industry, not to the lack of forward looking 
men in it and all the rest. The Working 
Party thinks there is scope for voluntary 
groups elsewhere in retailing, though with¬ 
out specifying where,- und- hopes the 
initiative will come from trade association.s. 
Some hopes. 

INDUSTRIALISED BUILDING 

Who Sells Most ? 

T he race between the makers of indus¬ 
trialised building systems is really hot¬ 
ting up. There are now 376 different sys¬ 
tems on the British market and new ones 
are still appearing. The market is expand¬ 
ing, encouraged by the government’s view 
that industrialised building is the key to 
the success of its housing plans, and every¬ 
one wants at least a toehold. 

The statistics published by the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government this 
week (see Housing Facts At Last, page 
1318) show that industrialised building is 
still more expensive than traditional build¬ 
ing. I.ocal authorities buy induKtrialised 
systems because they are faster, not cheaper. 
But this state of affairs won’t last. Tradi¬ 
tional building costs are rising much quicker 
than those of industrialised building, so the 
big question now is, which systems are best 
placed to capture a fair share of the market 
when industrialised building becomes really 
cost competitive with traditional building? 

In its new dossier, the Ministry lists the 
number of industrialised flats and houses 
approved, the number being built, and the 
number completed during the course of 
1964 and 1965 (local authorities and new 
towns corporations, England and Wales 
only). This list was broken down inio 56 
branded systems, giving the number of 
dwellings built and approved iindei each 
system. So some kind of league table can 
be produced. A George Wimpey system 
using cellular concrete made without sand 
and small stones is by far the most popular. 
About 10,270 factory-built homes were 
made by Wimpey from this material last 
year, and 9,930 more were approved. 

The next single mO$t popular sy.stem was 
one produced by John Lain^ Construction 
Ltd. called Easiform. This is specially de¬ 
signed for so-called “ low rise ” bousing (up 
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to five stories). About 2,270 Easiform 
homes were cofnpleted last year, and 3,818 
more were approved. But John Laihg also 
had two other s^dns on the list, which 
brings its tally of homes approved last year 
u# well above half Wimpey's. Moreover^ 
this does not include a new system Laing 
imported from Sweden last year which is 
being used at Livingstone New Town in 
Scotland, and will used for London's 
largest ever industrialised housing Scheme^ 
the 1,000-flat Wandsworth wScheme an¬ 
nounced this week. So Laing is chasing 
George Wimpey hard. Wales aiid Con¬ 
crete follow the leaders. 

But no individual system is moving aS 
fast as that of the Salisbury-based Reetha 
Construction company. With only 613 
homes completed last year, it had approval 
for 3,586 more by the end of the year. The 
Reema system is also specially' designed for 
“ low rise " housing and is very far from a 
flash in the pan. It has been gradually 
developed over the past 16 y^ars. While 
it can be safely assumed that the big com¬ 
panies will gradually gain control of the 
market for factory built bUKks of flats and 
officc.s, there is likely to be a tougher light 
for the market in low rise buildings. Besides 
Reema, Bryant a Birmingham company, is 
worth watching. It started with 225 factory- 
built homes last year and by the end of the 
year had approval for 1,449 more. But the 
length of the list of the also rans " makes 
it plain that the race has a long way to run. 


COPPER 

No Controls Yet 

B y Thursday of this week, nearly 40,000 
tons of Zambian copper had been held 
up because of the Zambia-Rhodesia rail dis¬ 
pute. Rhodesia has impounded some 17,000 
tons and over 20,000 tons arc now locked 
up in Zambia. J^ause of supplies in the 
pipeline, however, the hold-up will not h>t 
British fabricators until September. At the 
present rate the )oss works out at around 
20,000 tons a month, or a third of normal 
requirements, falling to nearer 10,000 tons 
a month as alternative routes out of Zambia 
open up. 

A similar disruption just six months ago 
would almost certainly have led to a mad 
scramble for copper. Foreseeing this, the 
government was then quite prepared to 
control at least part of supply. Today 
fabricators arc nowhere near so worried. 
Cx>ppcr is appreciably easier to txjme by. 
In fact most fabricators do not expect the 
next few months to be any worse than thqse 
during the three month Chilean strike at 
the beginning of the year. (About 25,000 
tons was lost then.) Consumption, which 
is already 2 per cent—5,000 tons—down pn 
the same period last year, is expected to be 
even lower by the end of the year. Sub¬ 
stitution, as well as the more economical 
M 9 C of copper in the dectrical and building 
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industries, will probably cut demand by 
gbout 3,000 tons a month. The sladwx^ng 
off in housebuilding (one house contains on 
average one hundredweight of copper 
plumbing and wire) should also make itself 
felt by the end of the year. Moreover pro¬ 
duction in ChiJe, the United States and 
Canada has increased steadily* This has 
made it possible for some to anticipate the 
Zambian hold-up by switching their orders. 
Enfield Rc>Uing, for one, now relies much 
more heavily on Chile. However, should 
the present wage negotiations in Chile lead 
to another strike, fabricators will almost 
certainly be hard put to lay their hands on 
copper. The government will then have to 
thii^ again about controlling supply, 
although now that there is. one price for 
copper it may well be best to let the market 
do the distributing. 


COMMUNICATION SATELLITES 

Going East 

C ABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., which 
haildles the British end of the Comsat 
system, is spreading public satellite com¬ 
munication from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
sooner than most people thought. It has 
called for tenders for 3 ground stations from 
manufacturers in seven different countries. 
The first will be operating m Hong Kong by 
mid 1968, and using satellites to relieve the 
overloaded Far Eastern cables system that is 
still being laid. The second station will 
be built in Bahrain and the position of 
the third has yet to be decided. Marconi 
in Britain is building the ground station 
soon to be operated by Cable and Wireless 
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for the American Apollo programme and 
has won most of the ground stadoo bids 
so far. But this time it will be up against 
the British consordum specially formed by 
GEC, Plessey, and AE! to fight it off, not 
to mention the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation of America and 
other international giants. There is far 
more money in building these than in the 
satellites themselves; they happen also to 
be the only kind of contracts that European 
companies can hope to bid for. Comsat 
has recently ordered six very much bigger 
satellites than the Early Bird now worlung, 
and the ground stations arc proportionately 
more complicated. These are satellites 
designed for telephone traffic with a multi¬ 
plicity of channels ; they need elaborate 
ground stations even when TV satellites arc 
transmitting direct to homes. 


owned business aircraft might be flying 
from Britain by 1975 but at the present 
rate of expansion, tt looks unlikely, to say 
the least. 

Only two British companies build busi¬ 
ness aircraft. Hawker Siddeley and 
Beagle (Pressed SteePs aircraft depart¬ 
ment) and the American manufacturers 
who dominate the British market have 
been holding an exhibition under Embassy 
auspices this week to strengthen their 
hold still further. Jets are obviously the 
latest thing, but they arc expensive, and 
they need two full-time pilots as well. 
Shortage of properly qualified pilots is 
perhaps even more important than shor¬ 
tage of airstrips. The Business Aircraft 
Users* Association says there is a crying 
need for them; surprisingly enough, com¬ 
paratively fewer airline pilots work for 
industry. A scheduled airline pilot 
accustomed to the huge back-up of 
ground staff and engineers, and flight 
operations is a different animal from the 
pilot who manhandles his own plane out 
of its hangar in tlic morning, ^arts his 
own course (often at very short notice), 
waits around for hours for his managing 
director and keeps ail the time a constant 
check on weather conditions. Flying 
hours may not be as long but other re¬ 
quirements are extremely exacting—par¬ 
ticularly as 50 per cent of all British 
business flying is done to and around 
Europe. Recommended hours for pri¬ 
vate pilots are not more than eight hours 
a day in the air and not more than 15 
hours of duty; good crews come expen¬ 
sive at £ 3,000 a year and upwards. About 
80 companies in Britain have their own 
aircraft and quite a few more use air taxi 
companies like McAlpine’s at Luton— 
but with a loss of flexibility if the air 
taxis are all booked at onCe, Some under¬ 
writers now rate the good business air¬ 
craft above either RAF transport com¬ 
mand or and the civil airlines as insurance 
risks which makes one think. 


Strips for 
small jets 

Cumbernauld, the darling 
of Scotland's new towns, has 
built itself an airstrip for 
business aircraft and opened 
it this week with 12 visiting 
business aircraft touching 
down one after the other in 
the rain. A bit boggy it was, 
coming down on a 2,200 foot 
grass strip with no ground 
communications or navigation 
aids, and nothing like suffi¬ 
cient length for the newest business jets. services. What businessmen want is a 

It is a close shave even for propeller kind of grid system with small air- 

driven aircraft but when one remembers strips feeding the country’s main ports, 

that the 5 -seat Piper is the back-bone Authorities at the big airports like Lon- 

of business aircraft traffic, it is plenty big don, Birmingham and Manchester are as 

enough and crude as it is, cost Cumber- hclpfuLas they can be, but they are not in 

nauld £ 10 , 000 . the districts that most need landing facili- 

In Britain, the boom for business air- ties for business aircraft. Some parts of 

craft, which according to optimists should the country rely on what are described 

have been flourishing by now, has not yet as Royal Air Force “ joint user ” stations, 

got off the ground. Tightening up of which means that business aircraft may 

company spending might account for a use the field at the discretion of the corn- 

good deal of hesitation but one drawback manding officer. A campaign has recently 

has been the shortage of airstrips for been launched by the Business Aircraft 

small aircraft to land on. The beauty of Users’ Association 10 press the RAF to 

your own aircraft lies in its flexibility be more accommodating—the RAF has 

with, according to companies that own asked the association to name areas that 

them, a 30 per cent saving in executives’ look most needy. (To date, no civil air¬ 
time over scheduled air services. craft has been allowed under any circum- 

Although local authorities have been stances to land on V-bomber stations.) 

encouraged to build landing strips near Although abandoned RAF stations are 

industrial centres the response in England used fairly extensively throughout Britain 

has been disappointing. Not so in Scot- they are very often far from where busi- 

land. Glenrothes and Dundee already nessmen wish to tread, 

boast landing facilities for visiting busi- Britain has only 300 business aircraft to 
ness men—this week ii is Cumbernauld, the United States* 19,000 company-owned 
soon it should be Hawick. But in Eng- and 14,300 privately owned ^aircraft used 

land itself, only Nottingham, Leicester for strictly business purposes. And only 

and Derby have done anything, jointly half the British aircraft arc fully equipped 

developing Castle Donnington, sited slap and professionally piloted (both estimates 

in between the three of them. But even exclude privately registered, fun aircraft), 

this caters mainly for the scheduled Optimists think as many as 4,000 privately 
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We cni sai y«R gowls Mr yw 
M we cm io a ftipi Deal M kelp 


If you are seeking new markets in CANADA 
our Business Development Department is at 
your service. Why not telephone and have a 
chat with one of our Business Development 
Officers at the Main London Office or write 
for a copy of our booklet 'YOUR GUIDE TO 
ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CANADA'. 


Bank or Montreal 

CANADAS FIRSTBANK^^ 


CeuCM CoModo.. Spcua the U/oold 


Main London Office: 47 Threadneedie St.. EC2 Tei: LON 1561 West End Office: 9 Waterioo Piece. SW1 Tei; WH i 3081 


Assets exceed $4,500,000,000 





for the Art of Giving OMEGA 

9 ct gold Omega Ladymatic Calendar 
Wrist Watch with sweep second 
hand and 9 ct bracelet. £85. 

10 ct gold Omega Automatic Seamaster 
de Ville with sweep second hand 

and crocodile strap. £85.10.0 
MMifiye iUs, Ciiy'f Qltv man Vu'ill Tinii 
a usefully close al hand service at 
Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 153 
Fenchurch Streel where, besides the 
comprcliunsivo stock held, any pieces can 
bo sent horn Bond Street at short notice. 
Asprey & Company Limited. 166-169 
Bona Slret'l, London. W.1. HYDoP0iK67l./, 
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Who parked that elephant on my'Triodetic'system? 

I did. 

Win? 

ir ii ihr sU'.ui’U 

Tht’ ffi'hfuini 

Tll<‘ - I VIodf'tM ’ iy-tO'Ciii, 

Attff fftti if:* 

(>l (•<»»!rs^' ii did! 

Whol thi yon '"of (offfse*? 

Ii’n much* ol Iku’o AUiriiiiiiiicru 

The flephitnL* ' ' 

Tilt* *'l liiidoiii * Sk-iti'm. 

So i4*s futituMiruUy Hirorig;. 

The cle/thiwl.‘ 

Jus! diui up and lislcn. d Ik* ’ riiodflu’ sysicm is a spider's web 
ty|>c or si rue! urr basc-d on an ingenious new technique 
using only i\\<» elmienu- slot led hulis and lubes coined to El 
the hubs. New ideas lake sha|K‘ in Baco AluTuiniuin. 

Sotwf/.\ like a go-uheud mrt of mnpany. 

It is. If you’ve got a problem, ring London Trafalgar 8868. 

Toa kmiVj / think I will. Mnyhe they know sonmne who Ufartls an elephant , • • 

dlot9H noVis Baco Triodatic* is a patantad method of joining tubular mambara. using axtrudad 
connaoting hubs, to form a highly officiant structure. 

It makas possible the rapid and simpia construction of apace frames In aluminium. 

‘Triodatic' is suitabla for tha construction of fsetory roof structures, domes. 
barral‘vaults, grandstand and axhibitlon canopiaa. graonhouse framea. foot- 
bridgas, reaervoir covers ... 


[ PACO ALUMlNIUaT] ' 

...THE BRITISH ALUMMUH COAD^ LTD. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND EEC 

Mr Wilson^s Plan Backfires 


M r WILSON’S much-trumpeted 1964 
initiative to expand Britain's exports 
CO the Commonwealth has ended, pre¬ 
dictably, in the opposite exercise: with the 
government assuring Commonwealth minis¬ 
ters in London this week that their exports 
would not be neglected if Britain joined the 
common market. It took a year-and-a-half 
and two meetings of officials to prepare this 
conference and the best that can be said for 
it is that the Commonwealth ministers went 
away no more worried about Britain’s inten¬ 
tions than they came. About ways of ex¬ 
panding British exports to the Common¬ 
wealth very little was said. 

Oddly enough, the main effort at tying 
Britain down to more precise commitments 
came from the smaller countries like the 
West Indies, who recognise that they are 
inefficient producers of staple crops like 
sugar and bananas, and see no joy in being 
asked to share Britain’s market with associ¬ 
ate states of EEC who grow them better. 
Australia and New 2 ^Bland kept a quieter 
decorum—with a strong implication that 
the safeguarding of their interests could be 
taken for granted. The New Zealanders are 
generally reckoned to have the most to lose 
from Britain joining the Six, but the Aus¬ 
tralians have long argued that any change 
(even a successful Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations in Gatt) could only be for the 
worse as far as they were concerned, be¬ 
cause overseas agricultural producers were 
bound to lose out. Mr Jay, the president 
of the Board of Trade, ^id his bC5.t to fill 
the diplomatic role that was required of him 
in Iteeping unhappiness to the minimum : 
and by the end of the meetings news of un¬ 
expected progress on agricultural items in 
Brussels had induced a little cautious 
optimism. 

Boost for the Kennedy 
Round 

P rospects for the Kennedy round did 
brighten noticeably this week when 
the Common Market countries at last agreed 
on a plan for world cereals that has some 
chance of acceptance by other countries. 
Preparing their Kennedy round offers,” 
they also reached enou^ agreement on alu¬ 
minium, pulp, fNiper and newsprint to en- 
aUe serious d&eussions to begin in the 
^cial sector study groups in Geneva. It 
is hoped that these groups may ^ down to 
work later this mondi or early m July. If 


the Six can now come to terms on ,the rest 
of their common farm price system, the real 
Kennedy round bargaining could begin in 
the autumn with just enough time left for a 
chance of agreement by the spring—and 
enough time after chat for approval of the 
package by the United States Congress be¬ 
fore the President’s tariff-cutting authority 
expires in July 1967. 

The essence the Six’s cereals plan is 
that present subsidies to farmers in the 
major producing countries should be bound 
as maximum levels of support: and that a 
‘‘ self-sufficiency ratio should be fixed for 
each producing country, to ensure that the 
traditional exporting countries are not 
squeezed out of their markets abroad by an 
increase in home production. But the ratios 
would be fixed for net exporters as well as 
for net importers, so as to ensure responsible 
behaviour all round ; and any country ex¬ 
ceeding its ratio would be obliged either to 
dispose of the surplus in food aid to de¬ 
veloping countries at its own expense, or 
else to make an equivalent payment into a 
central fund, which would then take the 
same amount of grain off the world market, 
again for disposal as food aid. Such un¬ 
wanted surpluses would be valued in terms 
of a world reference price, and the Six are 
no longer proposing that this reference price 
be fixed at unreasonably high levels (despite 
the fact that ihcir own common wheat price 
is £13 above the world market level). They 
are now apparciuly prepared to accept a 
world reference price only 52 or $3 above 
the price of the lowest-cost producer, 
Canada (which is about the price Britain 
paj's for its imported wheat). 

Britain, as the largest single importer of 
cereals, will still have plenty of reservations, 
but the new plan does at least offer a basis 
for discussion and negotiation. 

(Britain’s own limited offer, based on a 
promise of continuing access to British mar¬ 
kets, was not regarded as convincing by 
cither the Europrans or the North Ameri¬ 
cans.) If Britain does accept the self- 
sufficiency ratio limitation on its right to 
grow more wheat and thus relieve its bal¬ 
ance of payments, it will probably insist 
on several points: one is that relatively low- 
cost producers should pay a lower mrfeit 
per ton for any surplus ” they grow than 
high-cost producers; another is that the for¬ 
feit should not be payable automadcally 
and in every case, but only where the ” sur¬ 
plus ” could 1 U 3 C be disposed of commer¬ 
cially without diatuMng the market. 

The moit surprising thing in the jiewe 


from Brussels is that the French should 
have agreed to a self-sufficiency ratio of only 
90 per cent for the common market itself. 
This, for the first time, would give other 
countries a guarantee that they will share in 
the community’s growing market for cereals. 
On the other hand the community U at 
present filling only about 86 per cent of its 
needs, $0 there will be argument over the 
extra 4 per cent the Frendi have now 
claimed. Still, it will hardly be bitter argu¬ 
ment. The American wheat surplus is now 
dwindling at an alarming rate (see page 
1315) and it may well bq some years before 
real surpluses reappear—*if they ever do. 


BASLE BYPLAY 

Why the General Backed 
the Pound 

Paris 

HY did the Bank of France grant the 
Bank of England three-month credit 
facilities last weekend, when it refused in 
September, on General de Gaulle’s personal 
instructions, to associate itself with an inter¬ 
national support operation on beiuiif of the 
pound ? More mysterious still, why did it 
grant its support tree of any strings, when 
the other ten countries, presumably 
stauncher friends of sterling, agreed to 
renew their aid only on condition that its 
use would be limited to countering “ hot ” 
money movements out of overseas sterling 
balances in London ? 

The answer is illumLiating. France’s 
representatives in Basle made it known that 
France still refused to help the pound 
sterling as a rcM?rve currency. Since the 
other countries were stipulating that their 
credits should only serve to palliate the 
fluctuations of the sterling balances, France 
chose not to lav down any condition for its 
loan, so as to indicate clearly that it dis¬ 
approved in principle of the very existence 
of the sterling balances. Moreover, the 
Bank of France went out of |ll to make 
plain that the chree-mbbtik fpdUilm It Wgs 
granting to the Barik of the 

result of a bilateral,, non- 

political operatk^A^fi^^ as it 

were. The opcratliim pcsentod as 
purely technical, ahd ta purely dependent 
on the Bank of France. 

This was not the case, according to 
p^ple in the know In Paris, at the begin¬ 
ning of September, 1965, when fAx 
Callaghan telephoned M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
who was finance minister at the time^ to tell 
him that a certain number of countries 
were preparing to supply the Bank of Bng- 
lond with temporary aid, and that *‘of 
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course, London was counting on the co¬ 
operation of the Bank of France.” The 
next day, the American monetary glhthon- 
ties made similar urgent representations in 
Paris. General de Gaulle is said to have 
found Mr Callaghan's tone rather off-hand, 
implying that French co-operation was 
somehow taken for granted. What followed 
is well known: the General refused to co¬ 
operate. 

GOLD 

What Size Private 
Hoards? 

I N last year^ gold rush private demand 
exceeded western production for the 
first time since the war. In its latest annual 


BUSINESS; INTERNATIONAL 

repon the Bank for International Settle- 
xnenti has made its own assessments of 
future supplies as well as some questionable 
assumptions about the fate of gold that lands 
in private hands. The BIS projects that, 
with South African production likely to 
Start declining, the non-communist world's 
production will probably settle down ” after 
a few years ” to about half the annual aver¬ 
age increase of 1.4 million ounces of the 
past decade. Against this, however, it 
hazards that the heavy Russian gold sales of 
the past three years may to some extent 
reflect higher output, given Russia's known 
policy of building up its own reserves where 
pc^sible and the fact that other imports 
might have been cut more than they were to 
finance grain purchases. 

Where the BIS undertakes a valuable 
new exercise is in trying to separate private 
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GOLD S SOURCES AND USES 


$m 

Supply 

Official 

Reported 

Other 


(inc. 

pur« 

indus¬ 

privatre 

Year 

USSR) 

chases 

trial use * 

use 

1959 

1.425 

750 

220 

455 

1960 

1,376 

345 

265 

765 

1961 

1,515 

600 

'285 

630 

1962 

1,490 

330 

330 

830 

1963 

1,900 

840 

325 

735 

1964 

1.845 

725 

430 

690 

1965 

L985 

400* 

* 465 

1.120 


Source: BtSAnnuelfieport. 

^Figures tot Au^retis. Austrio, Belgium. Frence, Geemsn^. 
Itety. Japen. the Netherlands, Sweden, Sw/Uertend, U.K. end 
U.S, * * Includes about $1S0 million purchases by China. 

hoarding and industrial demand. The table 
reproduced here from the bank’s report 
shows its breakdown, althou^ this is ad¬ 
mittedly no more than an approximaition: 
data are available only from about a dozen 
industrialised countries and even here the 
BIS believes there is under-reporting by 
over 10 per cent of the amounts shown for 
” industrial use ” (about 75 per cent of 
which the BIS believes goes to manufacture 
jewellery and only the remaining 25 per 
cent for dentistry and industrial use in the 
narrower sense). Where the BIS moves on 
to shakier ground is in its belief that only 
a very small portion (by implication as little 
as perhaps a tenth) of '' other private ab¬ 
sorption ” consists of speculative short¬ 
term gold holdings. The bulk of privately 
owned gold, according to the BIS, is held 
for saving rather than speculation: ” on past 
experience the strengthening of individual 
currencies would not lead to large scale 
reduction of such accumulated gdd sav¬ 
ings ” it says. But this is a debatable 
distinction. Saving that yields no income 
return is one definition of hoarding. True, 
the BIS figures show that private demand, 
other than for reported '' industrial ” pur¬ 
poses, docs not rise evenly but rather shoots 
up in crisis years like 1956, 196b and 1965, 
without being followed in calmer years by 
any significant net disinvestment. But these 
figures go back only a decade, and cover a 
period ^ continuing uncertainty about the 
world's fuiuic currency system. If the pro.s- 
pect of a rise in the gold price were to 
disappear, or even be replaced by the pros¬ 
pect of an eventual fall, there could con¬ 
ceivably be a major disgorging from the 
world’s private gold hoards—as there was in 
the 1930s. 


INDIAN DEVALUATION 

Washington Approves 

Nbiv Delhi 

T his Sute Department in Washington 
has added its imprimatur to India’s de¬ 
cision to devalue. Aid by way of comniitted 
funds frozen last autumn is to be resumed; 
and new projects before the Aid India club 
next month now stand a good chance. But 
until the goods actually flow through, Mrs 
Gand^ and her economic advisers will re- 
main more isolated than ever from the main- 


A WHO'$ WHO OF INTERNATtONAL MONETARY CLUBMEN 

(Groups of countries are (islnd m itiu order of the number of clubs they belong to) 

COUNTRY CLUBS DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES 


United States 

Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holland 

plus: 

Canada 

Japan 

Sweden 

Aff tfie above 
except Belgium 

plus; 

Austria 

Australia 

Ireland 

Luxembourg 

Kuwait 

Saudi Arabia 

Costa Rica 

Dominican Rep. 

EJ Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 


o y 
a 

I 

C9 


Gold Club 

Control Lobdon gold price On occasion must feed large amounts 
of gold from own reserves to non club members and private hoarders. 
But on balance members pick up (and shara out) gold from new 
supplies to the market. Russian and western. Uncertain whether 
Franco is still an effective member. 


Group of 10 end Basle Club 

Have promised to provide supplementary funds, on loan, to the 
hard-pressed International Monetary Fund. Actual amounts provided 
to date have been very modest. Also put up money to support the 
pound in special central bank arrangements—in 1961, 1964, 1965 
and again last week. In return for the help Britain has agreed to 
submit itself to multilateral surveillance and ciiticism of its economic 
management, Forum provided by the regular get-togethers of 
central bank officials of the eight European countries, which are 
board members of the Bank for International Settlements, plus those 
of the United States. Canada and Japan. 


Working Party 3 of the OECO 

Good place to sound out ideas on international liquidity and 
individual country's payments problems to a still select but more 
informal circle. Same process of multilateral surveillance as the 
Basle Club. 


Article 8 countries of the IMF 

The easiest dub to ]oin. Requirement is convoriibilily on current 
account, liberally interpreted. Anything goes on rostnuiions on 
capital account payments. However, membership of this club alone 
does not confer much prestige. Not considered by most Basle Club 
members as a passport to any say m o reform of the world monetary 
mechanism. 
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Package deal 


With every I.C.T. 1900 Series computer 
comes the software-634 items avaiiabie now 


As you know: a computer (hard¬ 
ware) is no good without the pro¬ 
gram instructions and expertise 
(software) that make it work. 

As you may also know: it’s get¬ 
ting the software right that causes 
many installation delays. I.C.T. 
have an extensive library of tested 
1900 Series software—634 separ¬ 
ate items ready now and delivered 
to users in the form of magnetic 
tapei paper tape or punched 


cards. (Categoiies listed on right.) 

Proof: By May 11th, one hundred 
and seventeen 1900 Series com¬ 
puters had been delivered. (And 
delivery rate is now at least one 
per working day.) If you feel your 
organisation could benefit from 
a computer, get in touch with 
I.C.T. You will get truly expert 
service with great attention to the 
detail of your particular case. And 
we will prove to you why an I.C.T. 


1900 Series machine Is a sound 
investment now and for the future. 

1900 Series software available 

now Includes: Simulators (4 items) 
Housekeeping (111 items) Utilities 
(91 items) Fortran (153 items) Algol 
(78 items) Scientific (174 items) Plan 



Internitional tenpiiliri antf Tabulatort Umttetf 

Salos Ileadquarwr*: Bridge Hou^e. 

PutP«V Bridgo. London' SWB, Ttil: Ro'jown i^Z 


I.C.T. delivers software with hardware 
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Access to Japan’s industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi Shoji 


Tliere arc pooci, solid reasons why international businessmen. ! 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and iiniwrting, or | 
W'hcn making technical atrangemenls with Japanese industry, | 
In tlu' first j)lacc, Mitsubishi Shoji’s special relationship with | 
Iho Mitsubishi group ( 40 of Japan’s largest corporations) and j 
its association with other major manufacturers give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10,000— 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you, { 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. | 

With 70 branches and associates in commercial centres around ; 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you tlian your 
telephone. 

r 

A 

Ctdfimrul Importers A Exporlart 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

. Hppd Oftkwt Marunouqhi, Tokyo, Jxppn 

iMmlUH Branch: Bow Bolls Houaa, Broad Btrool, Landtn, A.0.4 T4I. CITy StfB 
O y arjifpa Trade Natararki DOsooldorf. Homburji. Pari*. Mltono, Madrid. Athens, 

' 'IKaBrail’d, Bucharest, Moscow and 60 other meior cities araund tho world. 
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Have yoit migj^ 
a delivery deadline lately? 



You won't with Air Canada's 
daily Air Freight service 
to Canada 


You can’t export and import with confidence unless you’re sure 
of delivering on time. We know this at Air Canada, so we give 
daily freight deliveries to and from anywhere in Canada. If your 
customer orders today, we fly it in tomorrow. 

Extra capital 

Because Air Canada Air Freight is so fast and frequent, you don't 
need to fill your warehouse with goods and wail for tfie orders 
to catch up. Instead you have that extra bit of capital in haneft 
That's not the only way you save money either. 

By Air Freight we can make a heavy load up to 50% lighter. 
With surface transport you sometimes pay as much on the: weight 
of the container as on the goods themselves, but we often carry 
the same item in a light plastic bag. With small lots, too, you gel 
the weight break by air. 

Save on insurance costs 

Then there's the question of Insurance. Ah Freight gives much 
less opportunity for loss and pilferage, so down goes the in¬ 
surance risk. (On some household products you pay only £2.19.6 
insurance by air, compared to £52.10.6 by surface transport.) 

At first glance Air Freight may appear to cost a bit more, but 
it gives you bigger profits through greater efficiency. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS: 

Electrical appliance and communications apparatus 3/6 per kg 
at the 500 kg rate. Parts for automobiles, bicycles, scoerters. 
agricultural machinery 3/3 per kg at the 200 kg rate. 

ThM9 pric»s appfy to Uto U.K. into Conada and vioo vona. 


Find out now about Ak Fright by Afft CANADA {with BOAC), 

Aak your Feaight Forwardor or contact Ak Cartada at: 

AIR CANADA ® 

»D«wSi, Loi>dt>n,W.1.MiyfalraaM. $1. An*<BwM*u».60S«ichirt)iillSl..GI«y>wM 

Douit?m 1511/6 • Manchditer Cantral $882/3 • Birmingham Cantrul 461R/8 • l.aad* 
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stream of ltditn public o|riiikMiu Riiii^ 
pttoca--^inatch boxes for instance have me 
up by 40 per cent-^have strengtbened the 
fear that any advanMge to Indum exports 
am soon be cancelled out by a freih bout of 
mdadOn. As for the government’s efforts to 
hold the price line, the popular reaction was 
Mdy summed up bw a cartoon in the 
Hifidustm Times whioi s^dws Mrs Gandhi 
loftilv ordering the . rising tide of prkes to 

Even though criticism is mounting there 
is nothii^ af^ologetic about Mrs Gani^’s 
respof^. Hitting back at her press con¬ 
ference on Wednesday she said her govern¬ 
ment was not committed to holding down all 
prices, only those of a few essential com¬ 
modities like food, fertiliser and kerosene 
which villagers use for lifting their homes. 
She added bluntly that a rise in the price of 
non-essentials served the useful and valid 
purpose of discouraging consumption. This, 
she suggested, was necessary an^ay if India 
was ever to achieve economic viability. She 
is certainly not endearing herself to her 
party by telling these home truths. It is an 
open secret that a serious rift has developed 
over devaluation between her and the Con¬ 
gress party president, Mr Kamaraj, whose 
support brought her to office last January. 
Evidently she is banking upon a swift econ¬ 
omic recovery that the inflow of substantial 
aid should induce to prove that her decision 
is the right one in the long run. 

Some press repons are willing to hazard 
that $900 million will be coming from the 
aid club as well as $300 million from 
the International Monetary Fund to¬ 
wards a new stand-by credit. If all of this 
is for non-project uses, as seems likely, the 
Indian economy should indeed receive a 
boost big enough to offset some of the 
adverse impact m devaluation. At least the 
stock exchanges seem to think so ; over the 
past week, share prices have improved by 
4 per cent—the Uggest rise for any week 
in the past three years. 

Trim the Plan ' 

H OW India’s fourth five-year plan may be 
a&xted by devaluation is still not tod 
cleaif Tb® plssne-re in New Delhi m “pith 
ceeding on the assumption that the increase 
in rupee costs will be cancelled by the higher 
rupee value of foreign aid. There is also 
a feeling—nothing more definite—that the 
net result of export duties and import sub¬ 
sidies should work out to the advantage of 
government revenues. Even assuming it 
does, the gap between resources available at 
present levels of taxation and the require-^ 
ments of the plan as it stands may be of the 
order of £,i^^oo million, i^causc of this 
gap the finance ministry, echoing an opinion 
widely held in the country, wants the plan¬ 
ners to trim their targets. 

Everyone agrees t^t India cannot afford 
any further d^cit financing. But the plan¬ 
ners seem to be arguing that none should be 
necessary if the government can muster 
sufficient political courage to get more out 
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of the Itghdy taxed aectkNM of the popula- 
tioQ in die coontryeide, and tnoit out of 
prib& enterprises like power planb thioui^ 
pricing policies dcai g i t ed to yteld m ade¬ 
quate fetum on investmeiit^ Mrs Gandhi 
is inclined to agree with the planners as Jier 
emphasis upon physipri targets Suggests, 
but whether she willbe willing (0 back diam 
against the judgn^ of her other coUeagues 
is an open question. The views of the aid 
givers will also have to be. weighed* 
TIk finance minister has saM that India is 
bring expected to **contain” her plan 
within ao agreed figure. 


IRBLAND 

Miracle in Trouble 

DubUn 

RELAND this week faced its second budget 
within thtee months, with the govern¬ 
ment forced to raise taxes again in an 
already over-deflated economy. In March 
last taxation was increased by million, 
principally to meet expenditure that had run 
ahead of revenue during the previous year, 
and on Tuesday last the Government im¬ 
posed a further increase in taxation, to yield 
£7 million in a full year. This is needed 
to pay for additional farm subsidies an¬ 
nounced several weeks ago, and for pay in¬ 
creases in the public service that will arise 
from a a week national wage round now 
being negotiated piecemeal throughout 
Irish industry* The government is trymg to 
ease the financial straightjacket in which it 
finds itself by massive mrigo borrowing. A 
£5 million lo-year 7 per cent loan from tbe 
Bank of Nova Scotia was anoounced this 
week, and Dublin will probably look for a 
further £5 million from the World Batdt— 
dm top of the expensive million 
Deutschemark loan floated earner in the 
year and an (fi million drawing from ^ 
International Monetary Fund. But despite 
this outside help, the government’s over- 
ambitious capital programme seems certain 
to leave the private sector drastically short 
of money. The blow to confidence may be 
severe. 

The new taxes now muodyced inclujl^ 
further z^dh tfie pacitet o 7 cl^rettes (which 
bad already suffered a 2d tax increase three 
months ago), and an extra 2d. on petrol. 
The higher tax on petrol comes hard on the 
heels of price cuts of up to i^d. per gallon 
during recent weeks in a petrol war which 
has just broken out in Ireland. There is also 
an innovation: the introduction of a 5 per 
cent Selective Wholesale Tax— of purchase 
tax—on the one-seventh <rf personal con¬ 
sumption which does not consist of food, 
drink, tobacco, petrol, clothing, fuel or 
medicines. As the government rejected three 
years ago the idea of a selective purchase tax 
at the wholesale stage when it opted instead 
for the retail turnover tax in the 1963 
Budget, this decision has left it open to 
severe, criticism from the opposidon. The 
choice of the turnover tax was justified three 
years ago on the grounds of administrative 
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and the govemtiient wfll find ft 
batd to both kbda of exp^ 

ditiiie MX iq mmion at once* ' 
MoanwUle & RepdbUe b luMnf to soi* 
ooncile iMrif Malmilpi liblier levd df tax* 
ation daui ttim brim nacd^^^tOw Widihi four 
ycita die burden of taxitkai hu been ia^ 
creased from 22.3 per cent of nackxMll 
duction to 26.3 per oeiit*^-*«buig lit a rate 
three rimes faster than that enviai^ in 
the Second Programme. Total taxntm hat 
increased 62 per cent withm a IbuiSyear 
period during which the value of natmiMl 
output has nsen by 37 per cent—a pasnfttl 
experience. 


SUPERSONICS 

The War Hots Up 

B oeinc has re-designed its supersonic 
airliner to squeeze in another 50 pas¬ 
sengers and bring the maximum number of 
seats up to 300. This may give it the ei%c 
that, the company has lost recently over 
Lockheed’s competing design. The 
economics of both aircraft are bad, but 
observers in Washington have been inclined 
to think that the Lockherii aircraft, using 
the company’s rapidly growing experience 
of high-spe^ wUch B^ing simply 
does not possess, had become outstandingly 
the less bad o£ the two. What must worry 
airlines is that these two aircraft are eo 
radically different; Lockheed’s is a very thin 
delta, Boeing uses the same pivoting wings 
as tbe F-iii and, almost all tbe airlinea swir 
have tentatively booked orders with the 
Federal Aviation Ageni^ in Was^gton for 
an American supersonic airliner (mid tfab 
includes all the major European airlines in-* 
eluding Air France and the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation) regarded themselves 
as in tact buying the Boring aircraft. The 
two companies luve until September to sub¬ 
mit their final designs to Washington, then 
the administration will make up its mind 
which to finance. Building prototypes rif 
both could be cripplingly expensive but 
unless one has a very clear over the 
other; this may in the enej be whSLip„ 
happen. Locraeed has tecentiy had sudi 
a clear lead, but the Boeing re-design nuiy 
have changed all that. It is ceitainly meant 
to. 


FOKKER FRIENDSlilP 

Indonesian Thaw 

S ALFS of Fokker’s small Friendship air¬ 
craft have just passed the 400 mark, 
not bad going in ten years and it does not 
count the 22 aircraft ordered by .the Indo¬ 
nesian airline, Garuda, but not delivered 
because the British government banned 
Rolls-Royce and other British companies 
from supplying £17 million worth Of 
engines and other British-buflt accessories 
used in the Friendship. The order remains 
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firm; the embargo, everyone now presumes, 
does not* It has Hoc been fcMmally Ufced» 
but the tbaw in BritainV relations eriA In* 
donesia^ plus the fact that enginS for 
Friendut^ ordered by a local oil company 
are going through unchecked, suggest it 
won't be long. In which case, Garuda’s 
Frienddiips can be delivered next year as 
scheduled and the Dutch, even on the ball 
in such matters, have already arranged with 
a Dutch merchtuit group to sell Indonesian 
commodities on world markets to pay for 
them. Rather mote obscure is the future 
the ap;reement signed between Fokker 
and President Sukarno last year to set up 
a Fokker production line in Indonesia itself. 
This involved the assembly of 40 additional 
Friendships * despatched from Holland, 
followed by a gradual build-up of purely 
local manufacture of the greater part of the 
aircraft with Dutch technical help. The 
Indonesian economy is in no state to em¬ 
bark on experiments now in local aircraft 
production. The agreement has not been 
repudiated by the new Indonesian rulers, 
and on paper the plan still stands. But the 
date for starting work on the assembly plant 
has slipped somewhere into the far blue. 


GERMAN SHIPBUILOING 

Swapping Brides 

T he movement towards amalgamations 
in the German shipbuilding industry 
(see Th 0 Beemomist January 15th) took a 
somewhat 8uij>i!ising turn, in the middle 
of March, and has now changed course 
again. The first idea was to merge ±e 
family concern H. C Stuelcken Sohn with 
the state-owned Howaldtswerkc, both of 
Hamburg. Then an even bigger amalgama¬ 
tion was contemplated, to include Blohm & 
Voss, also of Hamburg. In the event, the 
two private enterprise concerns, Stuelcken 
and Blohm & Voss, got together; leaving 
Che Federal government still holding the 
baby, How 5 dtswerkc, which nobody 
seemed to want because heavy capital 
expoiditure will be required to modernise 
it. The Federal Treasury Minister, Herr 
Doilinger, did not conceal his anger at the 
time; now, however, he too has been able 
to find another parmer. 

This is Deutsche Werft of Hamburg, a 
public company with a quotation (albeit an 
** unofficial’* one) on the Hamburg Stock 
Exchange. About 53 per cent of its share 
capital is held by Gutehoffnungshuette, the 
former coal and steel concern which, after 
1945, transformed into a holding com¬ 
pany for the engineering and kindred indus¬ 
tries ; a further 31 per cent is in the hands 
of AEG, Germany’s second-largest elec¬ 
trical concern. The federal government is 
to bring into the proposed new group not 
gnly the Hamburg Howaldtswerke, but also 
company established at Kiel under 
name. These two together are 
gaqf^red equal in value to the assets of 
I^tsche Werft, so chat the future com¬ 


bined enterprise will be owned fifty-fifty by 
the state and by the premt shmhdders 
of Deutsche Werft; it will thus form yet 
another, though unscheduled instance in 
Germany of mixed public and private share¬ 
holding. 

The aim is to have the three companies 
amal|amated by the end of 1968, in what 
will then become the world’s sixth largest 
diipbuilding concern. Already, there 
ap^rs to be some disquiet in Hamburg; it 
is feared that the building of new tonnage, 
particularly big ships, will be done at Kiel 
while the Hamburg works will be mainly 
used for refits and repairs. The new move 
also has some unexpected consequences for 
the pattern of rivalry among the electrical 
concerns. The original plans for a ship¬ 
building merger included the largest of 
them, Siemens, which was going to bring 
in new capital by way of an equity stake. 
Now Siemens is left out, while AEG is in. 


ZINC 

Producer Price Blues 

Z INC has now been selling below the 
producer’s price of £102 a ton for over 
a month on the London Metal Exchange. 
But the firms that control just about all the 
zinc produced outside the United States 
and the communist block decided at their 
meeting in Brussels a fortnight ago to take 
no notice. How long they can go on doing 
so is another question. 

The producer price system was intro¬ 
duced in July, 1964—when zinc was around 
^150 a ton on the LME—to stave off the 
dangers of substitution by ensuring supplies 
to consumers at more reasonable prices. 
Now the producers fear any further fall in 
price, as they believe it would be unlikely 
to cause any substantial rise in consumption. 
But can they organise an effective system of 
price support? It seems doubtful. First, in¬ 
creasing quantities of cheap zinc are coming 
on to the market from the eastern block and 
North Korea; and the Russians have 
already declined to join the cartel. 
Secondly, with consumption leveling off, 
producers’ stocks have begun to pile up, and 
members of the club in Belgium and Ger¬ 
many have already begun to undercut. 

Some producers would like to keep the 
price up by a combination of jointly- 
financed market support operations and 
production control. They have already 
operated a private price-support for a short 
period when the price was at ^iio a ton. 
Permanent support would be impossibly ex¬ 
pensive without production control; and 
control will be hard to achieve. Many 
countries are both producers and con¬ 
sumers, and no producer^ is likely to cut 
production if home demand is greater than 
his full capacity, so the main burden of 
control Woidd seem certain to fall on the 
exporting companies like Australia's Mount 
Isa and the Broken Hill companies, Canada’s 
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Noranda, Cominco, and Hudson Bay. As 
these companies arc all low cost producers, 
they seem unlikely to co-operate in such a 
masochistic scheme for the sake of the less 
efficient. The real crunch will come in 
October when the consumers start renegoti¬ 
ating their annual contracts. If the LME 
price is still substantially below the pro¬ 
ducer price, there may well be a massive 
swing away from contracts into the free 
market. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Food and metals brought our all- 
items indicator down by 1.6 points in 
the week to June 15th. Sugar is 
now at a post-war low of £16 15s. a 
ton. Metal prices eased in quiet 
dealings after the frenzy of the last 
three weeks. Nickel scrap, usually 
at a substantial discount, is now £2 a 
ton more than the producer price for 
virgin metal of £642 a ton? World 
production (80 per cent from Canada), 
though going full blast, cannot keep 
up with increasing demand from 
stainless steel producers (nickel is the 
anti-corrosive agent) and the 
engineering industry (for alloys). 

So once the current Canadian wage 
negotiations are out of the way the 
producers are expected to raise their 
price. 
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The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1968. 

• Changes relete to this we^'s figures* bta these, 
except the, mete/ group, ere provisional because 
quotations for tee end wool ere not yet evaileble 
beyond test week. 
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In Japan, too. you hav» a friihd. at Ghim Mantp^ 



Chasemen know Japan Intimat^. 

Th^ understand its people, ite econon^, 
its bankin|| system. 

FfomtiiieirbrancHatNoA l-«h*W6,Mai^ 
noudttf t^lyilk^u in TcdqfO, they pi^ tfelp 
you yvith ary kamattpnal bustndas ^ 
transaction; 

As a matter or f^ anyw^ in4tw world 


you choosd to do there's a CtMee 

llarihattan IbNiinc^ or 

correspondent hasiltip aarue yw. wnareyor 
: you live, wharevertybii trade, (liaise M8nhirt> 
tart can hai^yS^;:ilMitH^ for the ot^portunt^. 


HHi OkAM MANHATMN BANK 

HA,fi ChaiB Manhflfttift Pl«z«. M.Y.. N.V460t6 
fMl«ral Oapoalt tr^ranei Corporation 






Th«y are, above all; Informed men, nourished on facts, stimulated by comment matte confident by knowlfd^ 
Dallyi THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides fbr these men a coherent picture of the biMiness scene. Regular raports 
covering science. Industry, business, finance, trade. Facts about new products, processes, devetopinents. News 
^ anH world sffairs. No comparable newspaper exiftt. THE FIN^CIAL TIMES is uhigue. 
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NEW ISSUES 

Equities Back in Favour 


O N Thursday The Economisf-Extel 
indicator hit yet another all-time 
high. Already strong, it was given a further 
boost by Wednesday’s news of the immi¬ 
nence (» steel nationalisation terms. But 
the time and size of the flood of new money 
for equities that nationalisation would re¬ 
lease depends on the Government’s genero¬ 
sity with compensation—not a firm basis for 
a market rise. Another basis for the market’s 
recent buoyancy—^the “ shortage ” of equi¬ 
ties—^may be shifting. For despite the new 
tax system the equity issue has not been 
squeezed out. The new issue market may 
be doing two years’ business in 1966. 

The Midland Bank’s figures show that 
new equity issues in the nrst five months 
of the year were £114 million against £45^ 
million in the whole of 1965. The total 
includes £60 million from the British 
Petroleum issue ; even after deducting this, 
however, the rate implies an annual total 
for 1966 of £i30-£i 50 million compared 
with £168.9 million in 1964. Adding back 
the & issue brings the implied annual 
total up to nearly £200 million. 

While borrowing money has great tax 
advantages there comes a point where a 
company has to raise more equity capital to 
provide cover for its loan capital; hence 
rigjits issues have continued. Moreover, 
after the pause in 1965 following the 
Finance Act the new issue market has come 
back to, life. This week Gordon Johnson- 
Stephens, which makes chicken processing 

KEY INDICATORS 


equipment, is coming to iht Bristol market, 
and Betlair Cosmetici is coming to the 
Northern market; both are offers for sale. 
In London, shares in a large recently 
formed group of poster companies, London 
and Provincial Fosters, were introduced 
and a block of Fir View Fumitim was 
placed. The companies going public know 
only too well that a strong market is needed 
to make the issue a success, and there is 
good reason to move in while the going is 
good. The need to avoid close company 
status or to get a quotation to back a deben¬ 
ture issue may still force many more com¬ 
panies on to the market despite any gloomy 
economic news. 


ENGUSH ELECnUC/RUSTON 
AND HORNSBY 

Chasing Hawker^s Tail 

E nglish electric wooed Ruston and 
Hornsby last year and was given a flat 
“no” to its proposal for co-operation on 
production. Now, as expected, it has come 
back with a direct bid for the smaller 
company. It offers 13 English Electric 
shares for every 10 Ruston shares ; the value 
of the bid is 64$. 4id., los. more than the 
pre-tax market price. English Electric is 
obviously keen, eventually at possibly too 
high a price, to get Ruston’s established 


diesel engines, which have a fine r^utatlon. 
Ruston’s new z stroke AO engine for heavy 
marine use would enable English Electric to 
extend its range and get some valuable 
expertise. It must feel insecure in the 
diesel world now that Hawker Siddeley has 
taken over Lister and is clearly building up 
a strong position in the diesel world, with 
engines for marbe, traction, generation, 
agricultural and industrial uses. 

The EE bid could provoke Hawker into 
a counter bid; unlike English Electric, it 
already has a substantial marine busbess. 
It competes with English Electric b nil 
traction, but has relied on Swiss Sulzer 
engines, manufactured by Vickers, at least 
for its larger locomotives ; although Ruston 
has no replacement to offer for this, its 
lighter and faster engines would immedi¬ 
ately extend Hawker’s range and could be 
enlarged. Ruston's turbine genentor and 
traction gear busbess would suit both 
English Electric and Hawker. So Ruston is 
b a strong position to say “ no ” again. Its 
reorganisation under Mr J. F. Mallabar has 
hardly had time to bear much fruit. And 
why should shareholders take b exchange 
EE shares which seem to have run out of 
steam after a long rise from the 1962 low? 
By contrast Hawker Siddeley, after a long 
period of unpopularity, looks as if it is push¬ 
ing right through the 40s. barrier. Playing 
for time could be profitable for Ruston. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 

Boots without Books 

A t a guess the selective employment tax 
will cost Boots the Chemists about £1 
million a year—x/i5th of pre-tax proms. 
This is a greater proportionate cost dian 
Marks and Spencers' face but far less than 
most retail traders do. Boots has doubled 
sales over the last ten years—to £142 
million last year—with virtually no bcreaae 
in staff. At the same time, modernisation of 
stores has raised pre-tax profit mar^a on 
sales from 6 to 10% and return on capital 
employed from 16.4% to Z 9 .x%. 

Last year Boots got a boost from the up¬ 
surge b National Health prescriptions when 
charges were withdrawn. This year there 
will be another once vE bonus from the 
long-delayed abandonment last year of 
Boots’ famous but unprofitable lendbg 
libraries: closures of these expandr the ttad- 
bg area b more than a tenth of branches. 
There h dso due vertical btegration of the 
axnpaixy; not only does it have an bereaa- 
ing number of brand names of its own 
masufibtute for its own shops, but now 
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has others actively sold to, and by. other 
chemists. There are no problem»»of cover 
for the dividend, and with £$7 millbn in 
virtually unencumbered freehold properties, 
even tl^ fact that there is a £2 million net 
overdraft for the first time in years is no 
real worry. Naturally the shares are highly 
valued. At 20s. i}d. they yield 3.5% but 
are at slightly less than the 17 times earnings 
which is the (too high?) average for the 
stores sector. 


STOCK RXCHANGB COUNCIL 

Rough Justice ? 

T he difficulties encountered by the 
London Stock Exchange Council in its 
attempts to diadplioe members are vividly 
iUustrated by the case of Messrs Channon. 
This two-man firm of brokers was sus¬ 
pended in February after the council's 
annual review of the firm’s accounts had 
diown that there was apparently not the 
if 15,000 minimum free cash surplus re¬ 
quired of ail member firms—a requirement 
which was imposed last year as part of a 
general cij^teoing-up of the council’s re¬ 
newing of memb^ firms’ finances. The 
council went on to investigate the books 
further, and on June 7th resolved to expel 
the two ChannODB from membership. Such 
an expulsion is valid only if the resolution 
is passed twice with a week between the 
two decisions. And before the second vote 
could be taken the Channons resigned from 
the Eschange and intend to* go to law about 
the way they had been treated. 

Clearly, such a situation can arise when¬ 
ever there is a private body able to decide 
matters of vital interests to its members— 
and in this case, as with the General Medical 
Council and the Council of the Law 
Society, deprive the affected people of their 
normal means of earning a living. Even the 
ability to appeal from the private judgment 
to the public courts may not be a fully 
adequate safeguard. The Stock Exchange 
Council is obviously taking its duties to 
prevent hammerings and consequential 
losses to all the members extremely seri¬ 
ously, and rightly keeping a vep^ close eye 
on lookers’ cash and cre<£t positions. But 
some of the inevitable problems of private 
discipline are avoided in America by two 
practices. All the stock exchanges in the 
United States are under the supervision of 
a governmental commission—and the New 
York and American exchanges have full¬ 
time independent executive heads. 


ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

of suppliers’ bills was growing slower. On 
August 3xst, Mr Ian Morrow, an accoun¬ 
tant, took ov^ as chairman and Mr 
Ronald Hooker, an engineer, became manag¬ 
ing director. TTie slow process of recovery 
has now begun, but it is going to take a 
lon||J time before the company is really fit 
again, and even longer before the shares get 
back to their peak 26s. reached in 1963. 
After being suspended for eight months the 
shares closed at 6s. on Monday, the first day 
of dealing, and remained there after a brief 
flutter up to 8s. 

The accounts show losses of £1.4 million 
in 1965 and £890,000 in 1964, but com¬ 
parison is not really possible because of 
the change in accounting procedures. In 
1962 and r963, without showing the actual 
cost of the equipment, the fire and burglar 
alarm systems on hire were capitalised at 
14 times their annual rentals; but in 1964 
and 1965—on the advice of independent 
accountants brought in by the new manage¬ 
ment—^at 5 times rentals. This latter ratio 
has been proved the right one: on the 
accountants’ directive, true costs have now 
been stated. So in 1962 and 1963 Associated 
Fire Alarms overvalued its assets—by a con¬ 
siderable amount. The accountants’ advice 
that prc'1964 assets should be written off 
over seven years beginning in 1965 has been 
taken ; this involves an additional annual 
depreciation charge of £375,000 until 1971. 

Over the next seven years, then« profit 
and loss account will have to bear an abnor¬ 
mally high depreciation charge. Even when 
the trading profit is satisfactory—a small 
surplus is the best that can be expected this 
year—earnings are going to be slender; 
there is a swollen £2.1 million overdraft to 
reduce to about £1 million. Some help will 
be given by the sale of an Australian sub¬ 
sidiary for £350,000 but cash flow must 
obviously take precedence over the payment 
of anything more than a tc^en dividend. 
RapidL growth in business may well mean 
that fur±er permanent capital is needed— 
there is a £250,000 loan from the former 
chairman to pay back eventually—and this 
could mean a ri^cs issue, or perhaps a 
subordinated loan stock with subscription 
rights. 


In an article last week we gave the 
performance of trusts managed by mem¬ 
bers of the Association of Unit Trust 
Managers, which provides annual statistics. 
The Municipal and General Group is not a 
member ancl its dau are not regularly |pub- 
lished. The managers have now provided 
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CITY CENTRE 

Profitable White 
Elephants 

T he much-rumoured sale of 40 Wall 
Street by City Centre Properties finally 
became fact this week. Of the $5^ million 
or so released by the sale, $2 million is being 
brought back to Britain, the remainder kept 
in the United States. 

The present management of Qty Centre 
inherited two large white elephants in New 
York: 40 Wall St and the Pan-Am 
building towering over Grand Central 
Station. City Centre has 45% of the Fw- 
Am building; Pan-Am itself a non-voting 
10% ; and the remaining shares are held 
by the very numerous trustees of the estate 
of the laite Erwin Wolfson. Because of the 
generous tax-laws relating to property de¬ 
preciation in the United States, property- 
owners there are interested in retaining as 
much profit as possible. If they then sell 
they attract only capital gains tax: whereas 
if they take out dividends they are subjea 
to income taxes at much higher rates. 

In the past City Centre 1 ms suffered from 
the possession of too many valuable but 
non-revenue producing properties. Pan-Am 
is one such. Two courses are open: either 
Pan-Am buys out both sides (which is un¬ 
likely unless they were to sell for bargain 
prices) or City Centre tries to increase its 
stake. With this new $3 million in cash, on 
top of an unencumbered 45% of the ^u;ty 
of the Pan-Am building, City Centre is in a 
very strong position. 

The slow sorting-out in New York is 
typical of the recent developments in Qty 
Centre. The late Jack Cotton who domi¬ 
nated the group never bought a dud pro¬ 
perty, but he bought a lot which did not pay 
their way in terms of immediate rental in¬ 
come. Since his death the company has 
cut itself down to size, so that it is now in 
the position of an ordinary property com¬ 
pany, holding only those properties which 
make a reasonable return or are part of defi¬ 
nite development schemes. 

The great strength of City Centre is that 


the relevant figures recorded here, which 
are on the same basis as last week’s. Only 
the larger trusts in the group are given. 
The Practical fund has no initial loading 
charge, and has its own company to mana^ 
the trust’s funds. M & G only handles the 
office work. 


Unit Trusts 


Purifying Flames 

T he lescue last summer of Associated 
Fite Alarms came Just in time. The 
internal accounting system had broken 
down, no JUKwaV ledger was being kept, 
overdraftst^jEere mating and the payment 
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it has been forced to do its sort-out before 
other property companies which might look 
more soundly based. But these will have to 
trim their portfolios in time. Their sales 
will then be bunched> and held under less 
favourable conditions than City Centre has 
enjoyed. And not every company had Jade 
Cottons buying properties for it. Not only 
is Qty Centre now a most conservative com¬ 
pany, but it is also priced (even after recent 
rises) at a good discount on asset values. A 
recent semi-official estimate gave a value for 
the non-American properties of 43s. a share 
—allowing only cost for properties in 
course of development. Even at their pre¬ 
sent 33s. 9d. this is a grcater-than-usual dis¬ 
count on assets. But the yield of 4.474 on 
a dividend that is apparently safe but not 
likely to be increased before 1969, is pretty 
exiguous. 

PONTIN’S PONTINENTAL 

Campers Only 

M illionaires aren’t drawn to luxury 
hotels when they are run by the 
owners of popular holiday camps. Butlin’s 
learned this lesson in the &hamas ; now Mr 
Fred Pontin has done so in Sardinia where 
his personal company “ Pontinental ” had 
a development. It happens that Mr Pontin 
is the sole guarantor of a loan for £500,000 
made to Pontinental by Pontin’s—his public 
company—^repayment of which is due next 
Thursday week. 

This is the final word in a chapter of 
adversity for Pontinental. The millionaires 
stayed away. Twenty year loans from the 
Spanish government for a development at 
Torremolinos failed to turn up too. Finally, 
the company’s British accountants, Cooper 
Brothers, depreciated equipment along pro¬ 
forma lines though the company pleaded 
that in fact its Mediterranean assets were 
appreciating, and that annual depreciation 
charges—on assets in use for less than six 
months a year—were not fair. 

As a result Pontin’s is buying Pontinental. 
It is acquiring a £i millidn tax loss, and one 
holiday camp at Cala Mesquida in Majorp. 
The Sardinian and undeveloped Spanish 
ventures are being sold off—at a profit built 
on several years of rising land values plus 
the dollar premium. The sales will bring 
a badly-necdcd £575jboo into the 
Pontinental balance sheet. 

Pontin’s believe that holiday camps 
abroad, mostly for perspiring Britons tired 
of Brcan Sands or Osmington Bay, will 
work where posh hotels did not. It is 
probable that the Majorca camp is the only 
part of Pontinental at present earning 
profits. But is it earning enough? 
Pontin’s is handing out to the shareholders 
of Pontinental equity valued nominally at 
£420,000 which will qualify for dividend 
in 1970. At a dividend rate then of 15 per 
cent—Pentin’s has promised to pay some- 
thmg over xo per cent this year—the 
Majorca camp will have to be earning 
£105,000 pre-tax within four years in order 
to be paying its way. Can Pontin’s board 
tel] its shareholders how likely this is? 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 
AMERICAN STOCK QUOTATIONS 

Please Quote Me 

T hree months after selling 2.5 million 
shares for $104 million in America and 
Europe, many of them in Britain, General 
Telephone and Electronics has been given 
a London quotation. In one sense this is 
merely a formality: any London broker 
could deal in the shares before quotation 
and the American brokers in London dealt, 
and will continue to deal, in New York. 
But as American shares become more 
widely held, the company has to get itself 
known in more places. A London quota¬ 
tion is rather like a prestige advert: it is 
impossible to measure the return but there 
probably is a return. Close on the heels of 
G. T. & E., came W. R. Grace, which had 
already raised $15 million in Europe 
through a convertible loan stock issue. 

International quotations for American 
shares are likely to become more common 
as the companies foresee the need to raise 
new capital some time and know that they 
cannot rely on raising it in America. 
American companies dd not have to give 
existing shareholders the right to buy new 
shares, as British companies do to satisfy 
Stock Exchange regulations, so they can 
place a block of shares abroad if they need 
to raise money for investment overseas. The 
London Stock Exchange now waives its 
regulations for American companies which 
satisfy the American authorities and this 
relaxation could encourage a burst of new 
American quotations. But any company 
seeking a quotation as a softening up pro¬ 
cess before selling new shares here should 
think again: the shares would have to be 
bought with investment dollars and the 
premium on these and the cost of ultimately 
surrendering a quarter of this premium on 
sale would be a strong deterrent for poten¬ 
tial buyers. The American company with 
a subsidiary here needing equity capital 
would do belter to introduce the sub¬ 
sidiary’s shares to the market and then make 
a rights issue ; it need nor take up its own 
rights and could sell them for the benefit 
of the subsidiary company. And the pro¬ 
ceeds would have to be invested in this 
country, or the Treasury would object. 


TOP HAT PENSIONS 

The Personal Pension 
Fund 

T he pioneering M and G unit trust group 
has now come up with a unit trust- 
top hat pension scheme. Such a scheme 
falls mid way between the occupational pen¬ 
sion scheme and the “ personal ” pension 
policy that somebody in non-pensionable 
employment can take out with almost any 
life assurance company. Under a top hat 
scheme the premiums are paid by the em¬ 
ployer (who gets tax relief on thm); bur 
each employee has a separate policy of his 
own approved under section 388 of the 
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Income Tax Act. This approval means the 
Revenue will not assess the employer’s con¬ 
tributions as pan of the employee’s income. 
On retirement he can take up to one quarter 
of his benefits as a single tax-free lump and 
the remainder he will get as a (taxable) 
pension. The only draw-back is that a 
S.388 pension fund—whether group or 
personal—pays income tax on its investment 
income. 

M and G is now offering an equity-linked 
endowment policy; the premiums will be 
paid by the man’s employer ; on retirement 
the policy will mature and a quarter of the 
value will be paid out in cash or units. The 
rest will be invested in an annuity at the 
most favourable rates then available in this 
specialised and highly competitive market. 
There are one or two restrictions on S.388 
schemes: the benefits must not exceed two- 
thirds of final salary and this fraction is 
scaled down if the employee has less than 
twenty years’ service. This rule can bear 
hardly on unfortunate individuals who 
changed jobs at the wrong time or whose 
circumstances were otherwise unusual in 
some way. But top-hat schemes have one 
important advantage. When a man chanp^es 
his job it is simple to take a top hat pension 
policy with him. Alternatively it can be 
made paid up and a new one started in the 
new job, and under the M and G scheme, 
the equity link will protect the man against 
inflation, though not, of course, against 
salary progression over and above this, due 
10 his own success. 


In Brief... 

Limited Insurance 

The British Insurance Association’s 
Investment Protection Committee has this 
week backed up the Association of Invest¬ 
ment Trusts in its protest about Garda- 
type schemes for executive remuneration. 
But the BIA asks only that such schemes 
should be submitted shareholders before 
approval: the AIT went further and said 
specifically that all such schemes should be 
linked to the profits of the corapaniw^s for 
which the beneficiaries were working— 
which was nut the case in any of the 
recemly-uncovercd schemes. 


Chinese Odds 

The Singaporc-Chincse Chan Kok Tien 
Realty company is making a bid for the 
Kuala Selangor Rubber company. Tlie bid 
is for 51% (or possibly more) of the equity 
and is in cash—4s. 6d., nearly is. higher 
than the pre-bid price. But it is opposed 
by the Kuala Selangor board and 
this could lead to the first major conflict 
over a rubber estate in which a sizeable 
British bank (in this case Charterhouse 
japhet) is acting for the Chinese. The 
Kuala Selangor Board will have to do more 
than just sgy that a partial bid is inevitably 
undesirable, for their shareholders have not 
seen the shares above 4s. for five years now. 
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SEARS HOLDINGS 

GROUP’S FURTHER EXPANSION IN HOME AND OVERSEAS IViARKETS 
MR CHARLES CLORE REVIEWS WIDENING INTERESTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Sears Hold¬ 
ings Limited will be held on June 30 in London, 
The following arc extracts from die statement 
by the chainnan, Mr Charles Clare, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1965: 

GROUP TRADING RESULTS 

The trading profits of the group again showed 
an increase over the preceding year, despite a 
further substantial loss by Furness Shipbuilding 
Company. The subdivision of the 1965 trading 
profits (with the corresponding 1964 figures) is 
shown in the following table: 


Group 

Footwear . 

Engineering. 

Motor Dhtribution 
JewelleiT and Silverwaie 
Linen Hire and Laundry 
Other Items (net). 


Tliese figures do not include the trading profits 
of the Lewis's Investment Trust Limited group, 
which became a subsidiary at the end of 
November, 1965; the 1965 figures are thu> 
wholly comparable with 1964. 

Sales in 1965 (excluding Lewis’s) exceeded 
^T50 millions, of which nearly 10 per cent were 
exports. We have sought to maximise exports 
of our manufactured products, but as a large pan 
of our trading is retail, the opportunity to export 
is mainly confined to our engineering business. 

Interest charges have increased by more than 
£400,000, this being due to the accrued interest 
on die 7 per cent Convertible Unsecured Loan 
Stock issued by British Shoe Corporation 
Limited in part satisfaction of tlie consideration 
for the acquisition of Lewis’s Investment Trust 
Limited, to other costs of financing this purchase 
and to higher interest rates. Against this, there 
is a credit of £258,000 ki respect of the appro¬ 
priate proportion c/t the dividends of Lewis's 
Investment Trust Limited for the period from 
November 24 to December 31, 1965. After 
these items. Profits before Taxatim amounted to 
£13,316,000 compared witli £12,259,000 in 1964. 

LEWIS'S INVESTMENT TRUST ACQUISITION 

The Lewis's Group comprises nine large 
dcpetcmental stores trading under the name of 
Lewis's in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Hanky, Leicester, Bristol and 
Blackpool: ^ world-famous Selfridgcs of 
Oxford Street, London, and a branch of 
Selfridges at Itfocd, together with some auxiliary 
businesses. 

In 1966 we shall have the benefit for the 
whole year of the merger with the Lewis’s 
group. We have cakulated that had this been 
the case in 1965, the salient Consolidated Profit 
and Ws Aooocttit figures, including Lewis’s, 


would have been approximately as set out 
below; 

£ 

Trading Profits of the Group ... 21,100,000 

Profits before taxation . 15,600,000 

Profits after taxation . 9,600,000 

Profits after taxation available to 
shareholders of Sears Holdings 
Limited. 6,950,000 

'Thus, after deducting Preference dividends, the 
gross dividend of 25 per cent op the Ordinary 
and A ” Ordinary Shares would have been 
covered approximately l-i times. 


1965 (1964) 


Trading 

Percenlage 

CTruding 

(Percentage 

Profits 

of Total 

Profits) 

of Total) 

£000 


£000 


9,323 

f>4 

(8,599) 

(63) 

2,917 

20 

(2,969) 

(21) 

766 

5 

(76* 

(6) 

528 

4 

(389) 

(3) 

\fi43 

7 

(923) 

(7) 

106 

— 

(52) 

(-) 

£14,883 

100 

(£13,697) 

(100) 


BRITISH SHOE CORPORATION 

Whilst the turnover of the retail footwear 
group increased in 1965, the improved trading 
profits are to no small extent due to increased 
efficiencies. The large Braunsteme warehouse, 
which came into commission at the beginning 
of 1964, has operated very successfully through¬ 
out 1965. During the year the integration at 
Braunstone was carried a stage further by the 
transfer of the whole of the Dolcis warehousing 
operations from London to Enterprise House, 
Leicester (the warehouse formerly occupied by 
Freeman*' Hardy & WilUs/Truc Form), thus 
enabling the administration to be transferred 
to the Braunstone offices. At the end of the 
year the whole of the activities of Benefit Foot- 
uear Limited were transferred from Leeds to 
Braunstone. It is proposed to continue this 
integration and before the end of 1966 it is 
anticipated that work will have begun on a 
large extension, so that the remainder of the 
footwear group can, in due course, be 
administered from Braunstone. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance 
we attach to this aspect of our business. It is 
the skill and efficiency which hat gone imo 
the planning and operation of these activities 
which has enabled us to improve our buying 
arganisation, to control expenses and to show 
increased trading profits, whilst retaining selling 
prices at the mast competitive levels. We shatt 
continue to make every endeavour to improve 
our efiiclencies. I mention as one item in this 
programme the fact that, although during 1965 
our Computer Departmem luutowent a very 
substantial expansion, we are akeady planning 
for the replacement of our present installations 
by the largest commercial type ** third genera¬ 
tion’* computer. 

RETAIL GROUP PROSPECTS 

It is difficult CO offer a forecast of ttn retail 


grouD results for 1965 with any confidem. 
Total sales are running at a slightly hi^er 
level chan twelve months ago, but they are not 
buoyant. The new Sdectlve Employmefic 
Tax will add substantially to our costs, but 
the promised withdrawal of the surcharge on 
imparted merchandise wiU be an important 
offsetting factor. Most of the prophets remind 
us that the credit squeeze may be tightened and 
more drastic restrictions are necessary if the 
United Kingdom is to restore its baJance of 
payments and be able to meet its overseas 
liabilities. Whilst we are taking such steps as 
we think proper to minimise the effect of a 
possible reduction in retail demand, we do not 
feel that we should allow our anxieties to hold 
up long-term planning. Prom the fact that we 
have launched a large expansion programme at 
Braunstone and are undertaking heavy expendi¬ 
ture in the stores, it may be judged that we 
would regard any setback in retail trade as a 
temporary feature only. 


THE BENTLEY ENGINEERING GROUP 

The demand for nearly all types of knitting 
madiinery has again increased during the past 
twelve months. Despite increased production, 
therefore, order books have reached new peak 
levels. 

Although the demand for the different types 
of machine varies from time to time, we do 
not foresee any falling off in the total demand 
for our output. We are, therefore, presently 
engaged in a major review of our facilities 
with the object of developing plans for a steady 
increase in output. It is essential, however, that 
this should only be undertaken on a basis that 
involves the most efficient and up-to-date 
engineering techniques and so erables us to 
contain costs. 

Your directors are determined that the name 
of **Bentley” shall remain tlie most important 
worldwide name in this industry and are confi¬ 
dent that,. in consequence, the demand for 
Bentley group machines will continue to expand 
for many years to come. In the long run, there¬ 
fore, this is a growth industry ; in the short run, 
the state of our order book i.s such that 1 can 
confidently forecast a further increase in profits 
in 1966. 


FURNESS SHIPBUILDING 

Furness Shipbuilding Company have suffered 
from a shortage of labour coupled with a 
reluctance of the available workers to accept 
the changes required to achieve the benefits 
of modernised production methods. In addition, 
delays in the modernisatioo programme and 
sorious labour troubles in mid-1965, as. well as 
exceptionally bad weather coodkions during the 
past w>inter, have caused disastrous results. 
Provision has been made for losses in excess 
of £1 million. A furtller thou^ less serious 
loss in 1966 seems proboble and only if we ate 
permitted to oi^ntse our labour force ao as 
to derive the full benefits from our modernised 
yard can we hope to make profits from contracts 
still to be fuhUled. 
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We w^feme the recqm report of the Ship- 

&slSTi'isri$s£%^ 

ex#esl|j| ^ ,the^ 

SMpteildteg Oonfienmw,' thav #e UmuI^ a* a 

matter of urgency, work towards the imple¬ 
mentation of its recommendations. We are 
ready to join in disqas»ionl with other ship¬ 
builders knowMg that only a spirit of coopera¬ 
tion and a readiness to imke sacrifices will 
enable the far-reaching schemes proposed in 
the report to be achieved for the long-term 
benefit of the industry. 


OTH£ll IKTERESIB > • 

Despite severe credit restrictions, panly in¬ 
tended to disMurage the existing and potential 
users of all t 3 ^es of motor vehicle, the trading 
profits of the Motor Distribution Group have 
been maintained. The year 1966 has begun 
satisfactorily. 

The trading profits of the Mappln & Webb 
group have shown a satisfactory increase. During 
the year fine new Mappin & Webb premises were 
opened in Regent Street, and a new shop was 
opened in Sheffield. 

The net sales of Consolidated Laundries 
Corporation, oui American subsidiary, showed 
a modest increase in 1965, but profits before 
taxes were the same as in 1964, the increased 
revenue being wholly absorbed by the rising 
trend of costs. 

A short time ago an announcement was made 
regarding negotiations for a meigef of DunhiU 
Intemational Inc. with Consolidated Laundries. 
DunhiU Intemational Inc. is • substantial 
Industrial Holding Company, its principal 
interests comprising majority shaidioldings in 
the American Bank Note Company and in 
A.G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. (the well-known 
manufacturers of sports goods), complete owner¬ 
ship of Alfred DunhiU of London Inc. (manu¬ 
facturers and distributors of DunhiU piquets 
in U.S.A.) and one of the largest makers of 
infants’ requisites. Group profits before taxa¬ 
tion, attributable to the sWeholders of DunhiU 
Intemational Inc., amounted in 1965 to approxi¬ 
mately $8 mUUons. Until the mezger scheme 
has been more fuUy developed, it is not possible 
to show the effect so far as it concerns 
our shueholding in ConsoUdated Laundries. 
A further announcement^ wiU be made when 
the oegotiadons have progressed sufficiently 
to justify it. 


GENERAL 

^th the addition of Lewises, the retail side 
of the Sears group has become very much the 
predominant side—on the basis of the 1965 
results, over 75 per cent. In the longer run this 
must ^ an expanding business as the size and 
prosperity of the population rises; in the 
shorter term we could, for a while, be affected 
by Government measures designed tp restrain 
spending. Even so, I do not believe that this 
would do more than restrict our rate of growth. 
On the engineering side, the larger part of oui 
interests is the Bentley group and I have 
already restated my confidence in the long-term 
growth of this business. 

STAFF 

It is this annual statement which affords me 
the opportunity t6 express the sincere thanks 
of my eo-d!rector!t ahd fnyself to the large and 
^till increasiiig staff employed by our various 
subsidiary companies. The year 1965 has been 


company mktino reports 

by a shortage of suitable staff for 
facets fit-imf bmijlwNm. !>»;■ 

. iwcMtated calUn, ^,aB 6tey 
to work hardtf to make Ro^ tw sliii(^ge. 
Generally we have eecoiveid a 'wfllifl^'inatsonw 
to these appeals and wc are especially grateful 
to those who have helped in this manner. The 
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ky and enthusiasm <|,^ur staff 

tlM9Kfi:;'V»ptfe^aaiil 'Ccoi^ 

A cQPy 4Mmidytltep4rrt Sid Atkkfunrs 

including the fiiS ’Ckmfnwn’s Retnew emi be 
had on application to: The Secretary, Sears 
Holdings Limited, 22, fSrk Street^ Lpndfm, 


BH 


BIACKWOOD 

HODGE 


Blackwood Hodge 


THE WORIO’S uaai 
EARTH MOVINR Has 


lUTORS OF 




The Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year ID Slst October, 1965^ show: 

Ihcr^seon 
Ikstyear 

£30,440,000 16% 

£1,669,077 19% 

£669,726 12% 

£242,344 20% 


GROUP SALES 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

NET PROFIT 

NET ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


Group Net Assets £8,359,024 increased by £3,108,140. This increase was due to the new 
7i per cent Cumulative Preference Share Issue which raised £1,547,500, the surplus of £1,093,989 
on the valuation of properties and the retention of £466,651 of net earnings in the business. 

The Directors are of the opinion that subject to any unforeseen contingencies, the Group 
profit before taacation for the year to 3lBt October, 1966 should be not less than £1,800,000. 

The 33rd Annual General Meeting will be held at the Dorchester Hotel, London, Wl, at 
12.30 pm on 24th June, 1966. 

The hill Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 25 Berkeley Square, 
London, Wl. 


BANCO DI SICILIA 

PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION 
HEAD OFFICE: 

PALERMO 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE IN LONDON : 20, CANNON STREET, fiC4 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


Cash and due from B^nks. 

Securities 0\Mied: 

Government. 

Other Securities. 

Investments and Participations .... 
Bills and Treasury Notes Discounted 
Advances in Current Ai^ounts... . 

Loans against Securities. 

Long-Term Loans.. 

Banking Premises and Real Estate ■. 
Other AskU. .. 


Dec. 31,1965 
Lira 

7.1,945,132.; 


,565 


92,346,927,449 
54.406.789.692 
8.836.816,271 
92.976.481,678 
327,365.305.611 
13.416,020,661 
251,529.880.674 
8,329,926.689 
149.884.069.846 


Total Assets ..Lire 1.073,037,371.336 


Customers’ Sccutilies Held for Safe¬ 
keeping (as per contra).... . 

Securities on Deposit with Other 

Banks <aa per contriO. 

Contra Accounts (Including : 

Engagements on account of 
' Customers " and *' Ite-di«counied 
Bills”).-. 


365.067,338,506 


130,585.712,250 


105.483.S99.977 


4.ire 1.664.173,922,069 


LIABILITIES 


Capital.. 

Reserves. 

Special Reserves. 

Special Funds Reserved for Develop# 

ment of Sicilian Economy. 

Undivided ftoiits... 

DcpOMik attd Certificates of Deposit 

Official Clioqucs Outstanding. 

Other Liabilities... 


Dec. 31, 1905 
Lire 

11,584,465,616 

43.852,958.469 

524,201,037 

843,075,988,498 

28,790,906,069 

122,326.933.956 


Total Liabilities.L{r4 1,073,037,.371..Lt6 


Customers’ 'Securities Uckl for Sale* 

keeping (as per aomra). 

SecuritiCM 6n Deposit with other 

Banks ui per oootra). 

Contra Aiccouivts (including : 
** Engagements cm occouni of 
Customeite ” and ** Re-di-scounted 
Bills”)..". 


365,067,238,-506 


130,585,712.250 


105,483.599,977 


Lire'922,069 
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Telephone Rentals 

another most successful year 


1 he I hiuy Seventh Aniiusl General Meeting of J'elephonc Rentals 
Limited was held on lune 15 in tqiidon, Mr W. Stuart Philcox, DFC« 
MA» the Chairman, presiding. 

The fdllowing is an extract trom his circulated stutcmeiU for the year 
ended Dcocmbei 3L 1965 : 

MSULTS FOR THE YEAR 

1 am ftlad to he to report that your Company has once again had a 
most succeflidul year. The amount of new business contracted for, both 
rental and sale* outright, exceeded by a considerable margin the record 
figure mlabllfihed in 1964. In my review last year, 1 referred to the posxi- 
bHity of a falling oE In business during the latter part of the year as we 
might encounter some loss of conlMcnce among our Commercial and 
Industrial prospects. This did not prove to be the case and our results 
during the secfind half of the year almost exactly equalled those for the 
first half. This again gives conthrmation of the soundness of our methods 
of training and operation and of the increased awareness in Commerce 
and Industry of the vital part played by T.R. Services in contributing to 
efficiency and economic working. 

On ihc Diginccring side the number of installations completed was also 
:i record, greatly exceeding the corresponding ligiirc in'unv previous year. 
I he amount of revenue represented by the installations put into service 
during 1965 was not far from being 50 per cent larger than the figure 
two years previously, though the engineering sialf involved had not 
increased in nuntber by anything approaching the same proportion, 
l aking into consideration the increase in the number and complexity of 
the installations for whose eOicient working our engineers arc responsible, 
we again have confirmation of the soundness of the steps wc have pro¬ 
gressively taken over the years to impiove our methods of training, field 
operation anil general supervision. 

The Profits before Tax for the Group were the highest yet achieved as 
wws a ho ihc cunc with the Profirs after Tax. although, owing to the 
transitional nature of the year, direct comparison with previous years of 
the 'lax liability is virtually impossible. 

INCREASED OPERATING EXPENSES 

It is therefore kn understatement to say that it is disappointing that the 
success of the year should have been to an extent marred by a heavy 
increase in operating expenses. Although in my statement last year I 
icfcrrcd to impending increases in overhead expenses, the rise in costs of 
all kinds which, in common with all companies, we experienced in 1%5 
was ilispri»porlionalcly large. 

Apart from increased wage .ind matiTial eo.sts and the consequences of 


the adopticni of a 40 hoiir week, there were quite large increases covering 
a wide range of items such as National Insurance, Postage, Telephone 
charges, Rates, etc., which were outside our control, and which collectively 
amounted to a formidable total. 

PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 
Unitnd Kingdom Eranchos All our operating branches in the United 
Kingdom had an exceptionally busy and successful year. Although all 
targets for new business were raised at the beginning of the year, the 
increased aggregate figure was substantially exceeded. 

Electro Rontnls Ltd. The year proved to be a rather disappointing one 
for this subsidiary company which, as Shareholders are aware, operates 
in the noivdomestic refrigeration market. Although the amount of rental 
contracted for was greater than in the previous year the Company did not 
quite succeed in reaching its target figure. Owing to increased overhead 
expenses, depreciation and sundry installation costs, fits profits showed a 
quite considerable decrease from the satisfactory figure of 1964. 

Some internal reorganisation on both the Commercial and Engineering 
sides has taken place and it is to be hoped that the current year v/iU bring 
about 'improved results. 

The Irish Teinphone (Now Systnm) Co. Ltd. Our Irish subsidiary 
company hud another very successful year. Competition continued to be 
severe but in spite of this they were able to exceed their increased target 
figure by a comfortable margin. I'hc Profits both before and after Tax 
again showed a substantial increase. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

South Africa In broad outline the South African economic situation has 
altered relatively little during the twelve months since my last report. 
The chronic shortage of skilled manpower with its resultant demand for 
uneconomically high wages has continued and the threat of severe 
infiation persists. 

During the first ten months of the year there was a significant fall in the 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves, due largely to the adverse effect of 
the serious and sustained drought on Agricultural exports, together with 
very substantial capital expenditure on imports for the public sector for 
various requirements including Sea and Air .services, Railways and 
Harbours, the Postal Services and irrigation schemes. 

On this account the Government intensified its measure.s to restrict 
credit iby the raising of interest rates and by compelling gjl Banks to cut 
back overdraft facilities. All building activities arc subjec't to permits 
being granted and import permits, particularly for consumer goods, arc 
subject to restriction. 


GROUP INCOME, PROFITS, DIVIDENDS, etc., FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 


X cur 

WMvICll 

31‘.1 n<;cc»u''er 



ISSUED CAPITAI. 
AND HESERVES 
(includinR Profit nnd 
i.oss Xccouiu 
B.'tiuiice, lux 1 da>ih- 
salion Reserve und 
Miiuint> Shiirc- 
holders' Imcicstsi 

INCJOMI 
(Rental Kcxenue, 
Pr<*ni iMi 1 rudiiiy 
iiiul Misc.'lluiicous 
Receipts. DiMdcnds 
and Interest) 

£ 

£ 

4.756.413 

2,668,538 

5,577,329 

3,001,841 

6,063,087 

3,341,927 

6,651,901 

3,621,945 

7,393.699 

3,985,579 

8,l.33/»52 

4,345,418 

8,928.122 

4,741,364 

9,711,760 

5,117,653 

10,711,802 

5,626.567 

11,812,192 

6,178,098 


Dl PKl ri/Vllt^N 


£ 

601,585 


PROtfTS 

nrroRC tax 

(ACtet providiiiR Jiir 
Detx'eciution and 
Liuplt^ycc'.' P.'irlici- 
p.4(ioii Scheme) 




1.008,408 

1J02..32I 

1,199,861 

1.349,412 


1,124,060 

1,294,581 

1,494,648 

1,540,832 

1,718.726 

1,905,628 

2,195,856 

2,304,169 


TAXATION 
(Lxeludins 
Transfer to lux 
Liliiuli&ution 
Reserve) 


£ 

.167,211 

440,477 

441,638 

457,078 

504,636 

505,466 

593,965 

704,293 

778,290 

598,303* 


SHARFHOLDl!K.S’ DIVIDENDS 


Income 

Tux 

Payable to 
Inland 
Revenue 



Net 

Amount 

Fa>able 

to 

Shareholders 


£ 

152,030 

162,150 

187,494 

243,873 

243,873 

290,443 



*NOTE: The reduction in the anwmtt of Taxation in 1965 h due to the change to a Corporation lax basis, in addition to this, however, the Company has to pay 
to the iniand Revenue, the Income Tax to he deducted from the proposed Final Dividend, which at the rate of 8/3 wiil amount to £198»717. 
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surpassing all previous records 


The ■urroimding drcumtteaoei had MHne effect on the amonnt of new 
bndnen traoaacled by our operating companies, which showed some 
decrease as compared with the record reeuki of the previous year. 

I mjfMd CO be able to report, howeuer, diet their oombined profUa 
esUbKdied a new hi^ record as was also die case widi the total revenue 
from their rental installations. 

Oanadn TVading condltioiis in Canada duntig the year were good 
though oonipetition waa intenae. 

Our Company, Tit. Services Ltd., had their most luccessfuJ year in 
thdr idattyely ihoit history and traded at a profit for the third consecu¬ 
tive year. It wifi talce fiiem some time to wipe out the debit accumulated 
duri^ the previous ten years but their prospecu are good. 

Apart from the shortoge of shilled labour, chetr operations are impeded 
to an extent through a shortage of working capital, which in present 
circumstances we are unable to ^dleviaie. The existing situation fcyt at 
least the advanitage of helping to restrain a tendency to outgrow their 
strength which has been apparent in previous years. 

AutCmIia The Austrahaii economy remained reasontibly buoyant during 
(he year, though the rate of growth in certain industries, notably motor 
vehicles, housing and electrical ai^liances. showed some decline. 

The results of our associated company, T.R. Services Pty, Ltd. showed 
a slight falling ofl^ in comparison with 1964 both as regards Profits befom 
Tax and business turnover. The smaller vokune of business was due to 
the relatively poor results of the Adelaide Branch, which was to be 
expected as the bulk of the industries located to ^uth Australia are 
directiy or indirectly associated with the motor industry, consumer 
products or agriculture. 

Paris Our Paris subsidiary emerged from a diflkult year with an 
increased turnover and a small but also increased profit. At the end of the 
year they bad a large work-in-hand figure from which th^ should benefit 
daring the current year. 

BrusMla Our Company made a small profit in 1965 and bat a good 
record of profitable trading in the past. Unfortunately it does not 111 easily 
into (he general pattern O'f the T.R. Organisation and it is probable that 
we shall consider ways and means of disposing of it. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

In recent years our progress, particularly as measured by the rate of 
increase of Profits, has been quite outstanding and it would be possible 
for us to fall into the tr^ of concentrating, to the exclusion of all other 
considerations, on reducing expenditure in order that the rate of increase 
might not be disturbed. To say the least, it would be sihort-sighlcd policy 


to riA endingedfig the future strengib of the Contpnay for the take of 
Immediaie beoefll nod 1 am sure that all Sharebokm m waa that it is 
right that Wt ihoold regard the next two to three yean ia«1lariod during 
which we must take certain necessary «|ep« to conaoliditD file progress we 
have already made and to suengtfaen she srruohire of tin Orgaotoion to 
enable it to bear the load of the further growth tint undotibtedly lies ahead. 

During the past fifteen yean we have had lour hnnebet operating in 
what is cbavenleiifiy, though peiliaps inaocnntely, demised as London 
and the Hcnm Comities. It is now oiv intention to iiiorease that number 
to six, three of which will opccste In the aiea ngomented by the London 
Postal Distfiots and three outside tiiat arsi^ oenhed at Hertford, East 
Orinstead and Basiiiistoke reipepcively. 

In addition, we intend to creaie an additional Provincial branch which 
will take over part of the territory at present eotiMIsd from Manchester 
and whose offices will be tituated ip the vich^ of Liverpool 
The new premises are now in the course of oonstniction and although 
the BUifing of the additional branches presents many difficulties we expect 
that all three will (become fully operative diurhig the last half of the 
current year and the early part of 1967. 

It is now generally appreciated that for the smooth running of a growing 
organisation everything possible must be done to ensure that routine 
repetitive office work is handled mechanically and that skilled people are 
not obliged to spend their time dealing with unskilled work. With that 
aim in view, the decision has been taken to install a computer. 

The equipment itself is not due lor delivery until miid 1967, but the 
intervening months will be occupied by the erection and preparation of 
the computer room and by the necessary pretimJ^ry programming work, 
the staff for which has already been engaged. 

There must be a limit to the number of brandies served by one cen¬ 
tralised Head Office, and towards the end of the two to three year 
period we Ifitend to introduce a form of Regional WAriciOA to which 
consMrabie lliought hu already been given. This will involve the 
creation of thr^ Regions each with its own management and small mobile 
staff, and each dealing with a smaller group of ibranches, 

These developmenu will natuxaliy bring about increased expenditure, 
but as 1 said last year it will be pur constant care that this does not become 
disproportionate to our estimated growth in revenue. Putting this into 
other words, we shall do everything in our power to ensure that the profits 
continue to rise each year, though it must be appreciated that the rate of 
increase during the next two years or so is likely to be less than it has 
been during the last three or four. The report and accounts were adopted. 


TeMionielleiilals 


With a history going back to the beginning of 
ihis century Telephone Rentals Limited has 
achieved the distinction of being the largest 
organisation of its kind in the United Kingd^. 
A network of Branch and Sub-Offices covering 
the country ensures that the Company’s 
emphasis pbioed on service is given reality: 
employing as it does skilled construction and 
maintenance engineers, supplemented by tech¬ 
nicians and specialists in the various ser^ces at 
Head Office, guaranteeing that it is able to 
provide to subscribers expert attention whenever 
needed. 

In addition our specialist consultants are avail¬ 
able to both prospective and existing subscribers 
to examine TeJoconununication. Production 
Control, or Security problems. Appropriate 
action based upon their recommendations will 
'•JcvitabTy result in an improvement in overall 
cmcicncy together with a financial saving. 

The Company has constantly developed and added 
new services and equipments to meet the most 
modern requiremeiits, some idea of the current 
range being given in the summarised list. 




TR SERVICES TO INDUSTRY 


Telephones 

Aiiiomuiic internal telephone 
systems. 

Executive con.soles and loud¬ 
speaking master instrameiMi. 
Push-Button intercom systems. 
Secrctaiial and filter services, 
industrial loudspeaking 
communicator equipment. 
Combined O.P.O. and internal 
(PABX) telephone systems. 

Staff Location 

Speaker systems for voice paging- 
‘ Music while you work' service. 
Pocket paging systems. 

Audible and visual staff location 
equipment, 

Timo^Contirol 

Master clock cojuroJIcd time 

services. 

Factory, office and calendar clocks. 
Time Recorders for attendance 
and job timing., 

Automatic control of time 
signal programmes. 





Production Control 

Production signalling and control. 
Machine performanoe recording. 
Time and unit counting systems. 
Display and indicating equipment. 

Piro Alarm 

Manually operated fire alarm 
systems to meet Factories and 
Offices Act fvquifcmeiits. 

Piro Dotaction 

Folly automatic fire detection 
installations for protection of 
high risk agd urvoccupied premises. 
Automatic Alarm Dialler to call 
Fire Brigade. 

Watdiman Protection 

Signalling and recording 
equipment for control and 
supervision of watchmen patrols. 
Manual and automatic alarm 
faciJtitiea. 

Automatic Alarm Dialler 
to alert Police. 
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We*re not just bound up in one activity 

The Story of the Booker Group’s diversification 


<< A LTHOUGH we have had plenty of tronhlea with diversification, the 
J\ swings and the roundabouts have helped to keep profits steady during 
a dangerous time for Guyana and a poor time for sugar. Had Bookm 
remained solely a sugar company, we should now be worrying not about 
falling profits, but about losses and passed dividends.*^ 

would be unreasonable to expect sugar to make any significant contri- 
bntion to Bookers’ pntf ts this year. In the rest of the Group the companies 
which traded profitably in 19<^ should do well again in 1966. We expect 
more from sho^eeplng; and the engineering companies should collectively 
Improve on their 1965 performance. All sorts of things can go wrong 
between now and the end of the year. But 1 can tell you that we may 
take encouragement from the experiences of the first quarter, and that our 
plans and forecasts indicate that profits after company taxation should be 
Uglier than last year.” 

These are two of the points made by the chairman. Lord Campbell 
of Eakan, in his anmtat statement, which reviews the whole ranpe of 
she Booker Croup's activities. The report and accounts for 1^5. 
kmlading the chairman's statement, may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Booker Brothers, McConnell A Co Ltd, Buckiershury 
Moaee, London EC4. 


THE BOOKER GROUP 



WHAT 

BOOKER5DQ 
—AND WHERJB 

Profits after tax (£000) 
attributable to 

Booker shpffpholders 

1965 

1964 

Sugsr 

Loss (4S> 

8S 

Sbopt and whokialiiis 

57t 

554 

ShipiliiB 

324 

1S5 

Rna and other epirita 

252 

204 

GagliieerJng 

62 

206 

Other operations 

29S 

198 

(including light industries 
and Ian Fleming's books) 



CarlUiean 


592 

Other oversea! countriea 

218 

236 

Uritain 

S73 

607 

Jltr above figures arearrivat at before deducting unallocated cenirtd costa 
tend the UK tax tm overseas dtvtdsnds (1965^44 fm,' l964^ISt JOOO) 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS (£000) 

Net trading aaaeta 

3»i699 

38.579 

Proflt before task 

A999 

3,169 

Caoup proflt aflar tax 

MIS 

1,234 

Aftar«Cax retm oa aapital 



employed 

9B% 

Divideii^ net 

Ml 

612 
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'7 am confident that . Vickers 

win be seen to hoid an increasingiy 
strong position in the years ahead" 

SIR CHARLES DUNPHIE 

Points from the speech by the Chairman (Major-General Sir 
Charles Dunphie CB CBE DSO) at the Annual Genera! 
Meeting, held at Vickers House, Millbankt Lofuion SWl on 
the I4ih June J966 


In shipbuildings talks have continued with other Tyne shipbuilders 
and shlprepairers, in the light of the Geddes Report and in the 
light or what must necessarily be a fluid situation. At Barrow, 
chosen as the “lead” yard for the nuclear submarine programme, 
the position is diflerent. In no other part of the British shipbuild¬ 
ing industry can be found so great a concentration of knowledge, 
skill and technical ability. In the national interest this Barrow 
team should be kept together. 

In aircraft, the size of the finance needed for new projects raises 
fundamental issues about what should be, to quote the Plowden 
Report, “the basis for a suitable partnership betueen public and 
private capital in the circumstances peculiar to this industry'*. 
Until a firm long-term policy has been established by the (govern¬ 
ment it is diflicuTt to form a view about the future. 


1965 RESULTS 

Trading profit £8.87 million (1964 £7.25 million). 

Exports £22.1 million (1964 £17.4 million). 

High level of borrowing in 1965, mainly for steel and atreraft, 
now substantially reduced. 

EXPANSION AND RE-ORGANISATION 

Reduction in borrowing has given increased freedom to car^ 
out policy of .strengthening our position in growth activities in 
commercial engineering. 

In printing machinery, resources have been greatly strength¬ 
ened by acquisition of R. W. Crabtree Sl Sons, Limited. 

In chemical engineering, the balance has been acquired of the 
capital of Hans J. Zimmer AG and of High Polymer & Petro¬ 
chemical Engineering Limited (now re-named Vickers-Zimmer 
AG and Vickers-Ziihmer Limited). 

In medical engineering, ihe acquisition of Oxygenaire Limited 
provides a firm basis for the marketing activities of Medical 
Division. 

In office furniture and equipment, the joint acquisition with 
Roneo Limited of the balance of the shares in Roneo Vickers 
Partitions Limited, and the joint formation of Roneo Vickers 
Overseas Limited, has been followed by the offer by Vickers 
Limited to acquire the share capital of Roneo Limited. 

In hydraulics, activities arc being concentrated at the South 
Marston Works, with substantial expenditure on new equip¬ 
ment. 

Important schemes of modernisation are in hand at the Barrow 
and Newcastle foundries, at Boby's (mailing plants i and at Iwo 
(laminates). Later thjs year Vickers Instruments (microscopes) will 
begin to install high output plant of late.st design. Increasing use is 
being made throughout the Group of programme sequence and 
tape-controlled machine tools. 

Good progress is also being made with policy of creating self- 
accounting businesses within the Vickers Group, wherever this is 
e.g. formaiioa at Newcastle of four separate divisions 
each fully rcspSonsible tor the profit it contribiues to the Group. 
Not least, these develoiJmeBls are providing opportunities for 
younger men of promise and during 1965 36 men aged 40 or below 
recei^ senior managerial appointments. 

TRADITIONAL ACTIVITIES 

In three of Vickers traditional activities—steel, shipbuilding and 
aircraft—Government action must haviTa marked effect. 

In steel we believe that all necessary rationalisation could have 
tnken place without the imposition of full public ownership. 


1966 DEVELOPMENTS 

Contrary to the national trend, the Engineeritig Group took a 
higher volume of orders during the first quarter of 1966 than during 
the similar period in 1965 

In the Shipbuilding Group, the “ AR ANUl", a ferry for New Zealand 
Railways, was handed over; the launchings took place of “PRIAM** 
and “PEISANDER”, cargo liners for Alfred Holt Blue Lunnel 
Line; “VALIANT**, the first all-British nuclear submarine, success¬ 
fully completed contractors' sea trials, as did “GLAMORGAN”, 
a guided missile ship; “MINERVA**, a Leander Class frigate, was 
handed over and a further order was received for another Leander 
Class frigate. 

Both orders and deliveries in (he Printing Machinery Croup have 
been higher than for the corresponding period in 1965. 

The order intake of Vickers-Zi/nmer during the early months of 
1966 has included a Nylon 6 plant for Turkey, a Nylon 6 spinning 
plant for the U.S.A., a polyester plant for Czechoslovakia anid a 
town gas plant for Belfast. 

Hyperbaric oxygen chambers, now in full production at South 
Marston Works for Medical Division, have aroused world-wide 
interest and sales. Twenty-one countries have been visited for 
discussions with medical and government agencies. The Division 
is developing its interest in the equipment of complete hospitals 
on a ''package deal” basis. 

Although the Australian economy has tak^n a slight dip this 
year, Vickers Australia Limited hSLsc an order hook which cn^reg 
that manufacturing capacity w'ill be kept fully occupied at least 
until the end of 1966. 

The Industrial Division of Canadian Vickers Limited is now the 
major profit-earner in the Canadian Group and an expansion of 
its facilities is being considered. 

Power station boilers and cement plants will keep ACC-Vicker$» 
Babcock Limited in India fully occupied lor about 1\ years. 

PROSPECTS 

“I have spoken both of the problems that face us and of the op¬ 
portunities that are opening up to us with increasing freedom of 
financial manoeuvre. I have described also the policies we are 
following to re-shape the Vickers or^nisaiion |o meet changing 
circumstances. The magnitude of the problems, not least the 
h egyie r burden and constantly changing pattern of taxation, invites 
caution ia asseging^r prospects; the new oppprtunities and the 
progress alrca^ made Iff re-orgapigaiion, modernisation and ex¬ 
pansion in selected fields provide good ground for confidence. 
Some of the benefits of the policies we have been .following are 
already becoming apparent; others will necessarily take longer, and 
1 am confident that, barring some major setback in the economy 
generally, Vickers will be seen (o hold an inertasingly strong 
position in the years ahead**. 


VJCKERS HOUSE MILLBANK TOWER MILLBANK LONDON SWl 
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TRANSPORT HOLDING COMfANT 

{/A Pt^SetjHtwned Corpora^m set up hf the Trtm^^ Act ts/Sa) 

Profit £ I y,5y0,060 inig6s 


Extractsfim Purposeful Management and Direction 

Hapart i/th **The$e results are chiefly the product of a purposeful 

Beim/ management and direction throughout all the con¬ 
stituent units of the Undertaking/' (para. 1 . 2 ) 

Commercial Objectives 

"The prime oligect of the Holding . Company, and of 
all its subsidiary companies, is to provide first-class 
service on a commercial basis." (para, i.ii) 

"The proflts are some measure the cfliciency with 
which good services are provided, and these services 
are all the better for having to be provided on a com¬ 
petitive basis. A service subsidised on its day-to-day 
revenue account tei||ds to be a poor service, and 
therefore meets the fotere^ neither of the customer 
nor of the Exchequer. For every reason, therefore, the 
first objective of the Holding Company's policy is to 
concentrate on providing Igood and profitable ser¬ 
vices.” (para. 1 . 12 ) 

Structuro 

"The operating subsidiaries are encouraged to join 
the various Associations and Institutions of the indus¬ 
tries to which they belong. The Holding Company is 
glad to report that the unhappy splits and hostilities 
• which formerly separated publicly-owned road trans¬ 
port undertakings from privately-owned have now 
been almost entirely overcome, and it is the fii m hc^ 
of the Holding Company that this new situation ran 
be preserved." (para. 1 . 15 ) 

"Further, the subsidiaries are encouraged to oigaiuse 
themselves, and to adopt methods and attitudes of 
mind, each according to the needs of its own l>pe of 


business. It has been of vital importance that the 
Holding C^ompany has not soug^ht to establish itself as 
a single or monolithic undertaking.'* (para. 1 . 16 ) 
"The almost personal Profit and {Loss Aecount ot each 
unit, and the matching of decentralised power with 
decentralised accountability which is thereby ntndo 
possible, has been one of the keys of success." (para. 
i-* 9 ) 

"Ultimate policy and direction on fundamentals rest 
with the Holding Company, aivl it is likewise one of 
its basic objectives to provide a firm and effective 
leadership." (para, i.ao) 

The Future 

"The Board feel confident that the workmg put and 
application of national transport jpolicy vnll, In the 
ultimate, take due account of the very realsuccess and 
utility of the Holding Company—^which was some¬ 
thing in the nature of an experiment. Not that the 
situation of transport as a whole should be left entirely 
as it is. The Board have supported the view that 
certain changes are necessary, assuming that the 
public interest requires the provision of good and 
lively services on an economic and unsubsidised basis, 
individually managed and clearly accountable, but 
governed nevertheless by such general considerations 
of central or higher policy as may be sensible." 
(paras. 8.2 and 3 ) 

"The Board see every reason, therefore, to expect that 
the future of the Transport Holding Company and its 
subsidiaries w'ill, in one shape or another, be no less 
successful and useful than iu existence to date." 
(para. 8 . 4 ) ' •' * 


SALIENTFIGURES1965 



1964 

1965 

ConsoHdated Profits 

£17,750,000 

£17,570,000 

Capital Debt to 

Minister of Transport 

£122,500,000 £122,500,000 

Capital Borrowings from 
Minister During Year 

NIL 

NIL 

Total 'Dividend' per cant 
of Capital Debt 

8-6% 

8-6% 

Earnings per cent 
of Capital Debt 

14-3« 

14-0% 

Capital Employed 
(end of year) 

£155-4m. 

£167-0m. 


MAIN INTERESTS 


Book Valuof of Staff 
ShMholding Employod Profits 



£m. 


£m. 

Hawlaga 

SB 

39.00B 

7-0 

Buses 

•B 

79,000 

•-B 

Shipping 

• 

1.000 

0-7 

fraval R Tourism 

4 

S,000 

2*1 

Manufaeturing 

3 

2.000 

03 

MiaeaHaneout 

1 

— 

0-1 


C170m. 


1B'7 


Daduoti 

Mat liitsrastaaid by Holdmg Comamv sa 
daiMMita taa^uarttit txpsnses tie. 


M 


Th« operating compiniM .total 131. Tho aan-ptMrollad 
eompaniot number 29; thSlr ttafti arb indudsd only in piopor- 
tmn to Holding Company'a intaraat. and only the dividanda are 
inefudad In profits. 


TRANSPORT HOLDING COMPANY 
Argosy HouSj^ 215 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.I. 


Points fnm ihs IhH Asama! llsport rf tks Tran^art fitMng 

mtted to the Minister of Transport in accordance with the Transport Act igost* 

Copies of the Annual Report may be obtabied by interested parties 
ao applicaiiioii SQ « ..m i n ,m «v 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED 

'•J ANOTHER'EECC^'VEAR' 


CONTINUED RETAIL PROGRESS 

MR WltU^HGHBY R. NORMAN ON EMPLOYMENT TAX 


The Seventy-Eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited will be 
held on July 14th. The following are extracts 
from a Statement by the Chairman^ Mr 
WilkHighby R. Nomwa, which has been circu¬ 
lated with the report arid accounts for the year 
ended March 31st, 1966: 

SALES 

We have had another record year for sales 
both ac home and overseas World sales 
amounted to iC142,843,000 compared with £130 
miHion in the previous year, an increase of nearly 
10 per cent 

Retail sales at home, plus both National Health 
Service and private dispensing, amounted to 
£1311 million, an increase of lOi per cent. This 
is greater than the increase in the previous year 
and is one of the highest increases we have re¬ 
corded in recent times. Apart from temporary 
fluctuations business has been maintained at a 
consistently hifi^ level throughout, and this to 
a large extent reflects the continued buoyancy 
of the national economy together with the f^ure 
of the various measures employed to curb con¬ 
sumer spending. With an increase in comings 
during 1965 of nearly 9 per cent and with an 
average increase In retail prices of 4^ per cent 
it is noc surprising that retailing benefited from 
this large increase in spendable income, and re¬ 
tailing grew somewhat faster than the average 
of all industries. Retail sales for the country as 
a whdte rose about 2 per cent by volume and 
about 6 per cent by value compared with the 
previous calendar year, but some of the increase 
by value was the result of taxation increases. 

But the Cast acceleration of our branch modem- 
isation programme also made a notable contribu¬ 
tion to this result, together with the increasing 
flow of Boots branded lines both from our own 
Csaories and from merchandise developed by 
our buyers in co-operation with our suppliers. 
Over the last 10 years our aim has been to 
modernise the Boots image in terms of premises, 
merchandise, and merchaijdising methods, and 
we believe that these developments have been 
welcomed by customers and staff alike. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 

The profits of tlae group before tax amounted 
to £15,234,357, an increase of 9.3 per cent. This 
is a smaller percentage increase than we achieved 
in each of the two previous years, but the reasons 
Lie in conditions in the national eicqnomy gener¬ 
ally and are well known. 

Because it has not been possible to increase 
prices to recoup the rise in costs, the fact of 
wages and salaries increasing at twice die rate 
of prices has inevitably brought about a squeeze 
on profits. Not only have we had to contend 
with these increases, but also big increases in 
national insurance contributions, rates, rents, 
posul charges and many other items entirely 
outside our control. It is perhaps a tribute to 
the efficiency of the oqpinisadoD, manufactUEing 
as well as retailing, that against this unpromis¬ 
ing background the profit margin on sales shows 
ozfly a small decline from 10.7 per oenit to 10.6 
per cent, which margins are much higher than 
IB tec^t yeari, , , 

CorpMtibii Turhas boen ohafged at 4& pes 
cent, the rate announced in the Budget Net 


profit after Corporation Tax amounts to 
£9,545,402. But in looking at this figure and 
comparing it with the figm for the previous 
year, it must be borne in mind that in the 
way in future dividends muse be provided 
gtosa and not net. As a tesuk no direoc com- 
pedson can be drawn with the figure for last 
year when tax took 3.).8 per cent as against 37.4 
per cent this year. 

We decided last November, in view of the 
transitional provisions in the Finance Act 1965| 
to pay an interim dividend of 12 per cent equal 
CO the total dividend for the previous year. This 
dividend was duly paid in January. We now 
propose paying a final dividend of 2 per cent 
making a total of 14 per cent for the year, com¬ 
pared with 12 per cent for the previous year. 
Had it been necessary to provide the whole of 
the dividend gross, as will be the position next 
year, k would have been covered more than 1.7 
times by the available profiu after Coqxiratioo 
Tax. 

Undistributed profits amount to £5,915,311 
compared with £4 million for the previous year 
but here again any direct comparison needs to 
be treated with reserve because of the changes 
in the tax system. Depreciation charged amounts 
to £2,923,000 making a total cash flow oi 
£8,838,311. Gross capital expenditure during 
the year was up from £7,484,000 to £8,376,000, 
and of this total £51 million related to the retail 
aide of the business and the balance of 
£2,876,000 to manufacture, wholesale, and over- 
teas. 

RETAIL DEVELOPMENT 

Expenditure on reuil devdopment was as 
stated £51 million and with it we completed ■ 
record total of 274 modemisation schemes. This 
total includes 17 new branches, 98 major 
modernisations, and 159 smaller branches ic- 
fitted under the ** Quickfit *’ scheme. 

The great majority of our shops have now 
been modernised or work has already started 
on them. The remainder include a considerable 
proportion where difficulties due to planning 
consents, central area redevelopment schemes, 
and problems of tenure will inevitably slow 
down progress. Added to this is the effect, at 
present difficult to quantify, of building licensing 
not only to ourselves but to developers who pro¬ 
vide many of the oppommkiei for expanskm. 

We have been able to purdiase a satisfactory 
number of freeholds during the past year, and 
we have been particularly engaged upon the 
study and assessment of the potential available 
to us in London and other inqioftant areas. 
When all the modernisadona have been oonip 
pleted we shall give further and special attention 
to coverage, and the positioning of our shops 
everywhere. 

As referred to above our sales increased faster 
than the national average.. Over the Christmas 
period we ^d a very large trade and on our 
biggest day we took more than £1,350,000. We 
had a number of sales drives during the year 
and numerous special offers. An illustration of 
the trade we are doing is chat if every purchase 


MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing output for the year, valued at 
actual or notional factory selling price, amounted 
to just under £20 million. Of this total, rNp- 
thirds went to our own retail oeganiaitian aOd 
appears as part of retail sales. The ramainder 
was sold outside the group. 

THE S^ECTIVE EMPLOYMENT TAX 

Although represented as a tax on services, die 
proposed Selective Employment Tax k in fact 
a tax on all goods and services. It differs from 
Purdiase Tax only in the wideness of the field 
it covers. The cost of distribution is just as 
much part of the cost of the finished product to 
the customer aa the coat of manufiicture, and die 
attempt to distinguish between thM two 
elements in coat has no basis either in loffic 
or in fact. 

The tax payable by the Company will be aub- 
stantial although not at formidable aa it would 
have been had wc been entirely a retail coocetn. 
As it is we shall receive premiums ** in respect 
of our manufacturing activities whicb will go 
some way to offset the liabOiiy in respea of 
remaind» of our business. We shall do nffiat 
we can to absorb the tax by higher productivity, 
but the scope is limited. Over the last el|^ 
years our toul staff has increased, in fuU-e&se 
equivalents, by less titan 800 persona or 2 per 
cent, and yet during this period our tiunover 
has Increased by nearly 80 per cent While this 
improvement will coocisue, there Js eleerijr no 
possibility of any substantial reduction in staff 
numbers. Moreover, in so far as numbers can 
be reduced this is likely to rasult in squeezing 
out pan timers and married women who wiU be 
lost 10 the labour force akogethcr. Thus even 
if the tax is to a limited degree effective in re¬ 
ducing the numbers employ^ in distribution k 
will foil CO achieve its objective of increasing 
industrial manpower. 

Inevitably the tax will increase prioet. To 
Che extent that we cannot meet k by increased 
productivity Che tax must be passed on in hi^er 
prices in just the same way as Purchase 'Ihx. 
We regret this further twist to the pricei spiral 
but the responsibility rests entirely with the 
Government. 

To suggest that this tax is merely raising £)40 
minion in tcvenue gives no indication of 
gigantic operation involved. In hat what is 
proposed is that in ait arbitrary foabipn ^ 
agency of the Govenunent wiU ooOaci £1,130 
mUUon in ux and another agenpy ql die Gov^- 
ment wiU hand out £890 mUlion in sUbsiaiiea and 
repayments. As a means ' oOUocting £240 
miUion of revenue and ac^evlng a douMul re- 
cUstribution Of labour ,wkh no contribution to 
the cause of greater productivity, this is a pecu¬ 
liar way of proceeding. 

CONCLUSION 

The outlook for 1966/67 must be affected by 
any roAietion Oi^oensiuiier spending power, and 
the diihihlstioik of the national deficit may mean 
a progress. The Selective 

EmploymoiC Ihx aeates further uncertadnlles, 
end the squeeze on profits is likely to continue. 


^ Jn M cuitomer wai, ^focmased 14 k. 
#oidd tehig fo'iD M(Bd8aidl talat Of 

sMudy £2 ntilHon. 


Nevanfaek^a your ccappony u weU pfooed to 
wlia ^valiiiake iof opporniutial and Ji ^^esillent 
in times of difficulty. 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 

The following Is the Statement of the Chairman, Mr £. N. Rowbotham, issued with the Accounts for the period February 28th 

I96S to February 26th 1966. 


The Report and Accounts which accompany this Statement deal 
with the operations of your Company for the period of fifty-two weeks 
ended on February 26, 1!^. 

RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 

Sales .were again a record, but owing to higher manufacturing 
costs, profits before tax were only £8,603 higher than last year. 

Sales o( buttery‘Operated radio sets showed a steep decline, but 
with the introduction of our new range of Solar torches and pocket 
lamps both articles and batteries showed a substantial increase. 

The cKtension of our warehouses round the country has enabled 
us to carry larger stocks and give better service to our custi»mcrs. 

The Ever Ready Annual Window Display Competition held in 
October/November, 1%5 resulted in a record number of entries and I 
thank all our retail customers for their support. 

As I reported last year intensive efforts hs^ve been made in the 
export field. Reorganisation of our International Division has been 
expensive and we have had to meet severe competition, especially 
from the Far East. However, our sales have shown a modest increase 
during the year under review and 1 am confident -the future will 
show a substantial improvement. 

FINANCIAL POSITION 

The surplus of Current Assets over Current Liabilities (including 
future taxation) has increased trom £5,648,393 to £6,884,989 and 
available Cash Assets have risen from £2,832.584 to £3.533.500. There 
will, of course, be a substantial call on our cash resources for the 
new factory projects to.which I refer elsewhere. 

The increase of £606,986 in debtors is due to the increased turnover 
both at home and abroad. 

The value of Unquoted Trade Investments has fallen by virtue of 
our withdrawal from vSpain where the success attending must oi our 
overseas companies did not materialise. The loss thus arising was 
charged to Capital Reserve Account. 

During the year the Freehold Land and Buildings in the United 
Kingdom was rc-valucd by professional valuers and the resulting 
surplu.s of £371,128 was credited to Capital Reserve Account. Charged 
to this account was £423,041 to write oft certain plant used in the 
aircraft industry and the cost of equipping our new Head Office. 

The cancellation of the TSR.2 aircraft affected the profits of Cramic, 
but I am pleased to report that we have recently received substantial 
contracts from British and American aircraft companies. The 
engineering section is fully occupied. 

DIVIDENDS 

The Company paid during the year a 6 per cent Interim Dividend 
plus a second Interim Dividend in March, 1966 of 5 per cent. The 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 8 per cent making 19 
per cent for the year which is the same as last year. 

The Finance Act, 1965 increased the cost to the Company of paying 
its dividends, as after April 5, 1966, the Company must pay to the 
Inland Revenue the tax deducted from the dividends instead of 
retaining it as hitherto. Your Directors were able to mitigate the 


effect of this provision on the Company this year by declaring the 5 
per cent second Interim Dividend referred to above, but even so the 
cost of paying the same rates of dividends as last year has risen from 
£964.514 to £1,233,620, and to pay the same dividends in future years 
will cost £1,6]9.8()3. 

TAXATION 

Corporation Tax has been provided at the rale of 40 per cent. 
Reorganisation of purl of the group structure ha.s resulted in a surplus 
of' £339,881 previously provided in the 1965 Balance Sheet. This 
amount served to reduce the year's tax charge to £1,4.34,570. This 
year’s taxation is not comparable with the £2,129,607 charged in the 
1965 Accounts owinc lo the introduction of Corporation Tax by 
the Finance Act. I9r,5. 

SUBSIDIARIES AND TRADE INVESTMENTS 

Once again a subs; mii.il coniribiition to our profile has come from 
our overseas subsidiary and associated companies. Although the 
Briti.sh Government lia% adopted a policy of discouraging British 
industry from makmc overseas investments 1 can assure you that 
your Directors arc well satisfied wibh our overseas operations, 

STAFF 

The number of employees who have served continuously for twenty- 
one years or more and received the Company’s award of a gold 
watch is now 1,005 and of this number not less than 681 are still 
working with the Company. 

Arrangements have been made for all our pensioners to be visited 
annually by one of our own representatives. 

On behalf of the Shareholders and the Directors I thank all who 
have contributed to the success ot the Company in the past. The 
year ahead will call for the utmost co-operation on the part of 
every employee in helping the management lo increase sales and 
efficiency in all departments. 

HEAD OFFICE 

As reported last year, new offtcc accommodation was acquired at 
Ever Ready House, Whetstone, and the transfer from Holloway took 
place in January, 1966. 

FACTORY EXTENSION 

Negotiations arc nearing completion for the erection of a new 
group of factories at Tanfield Lea, Stanley, Co. Durham. Production 
planned to commence in the autumn of 1967 will incorporate the 
most up-to-date methods and this additional output is required to 
meet the increasing demand for our products around the world. 

CURRENT TRADING 

Trading for the current year is satisfactory. Sales on the home and 
export markets are in excess of tho.se for the corresponding period 
last year. Controls imposed by various Governments have closed 
some markets to us. but due to the efforts of our Export Division 
(Berec International) other territories are being" opened up. 




IEVERREADYI Europe's largest makers of dry batteries 




THE EVER REABY GO. (G.B.) LTD., Evsr Ready Hnee. 1255 High Read, Whetstene, Leaden, H.20 
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ASPRO-NICHOLAS 

SHOWS CONTINUED PROFIT GROWTH 


HAMBROS BANK 


An increased profit for the £oors 
fourth succestive year is an- 
aouneed in the Chairman's 
Review of Aspro-Nicholas 
Ltd., whose Annual General 
Meeting will be held at 225 
Bath Road, Slough on July 
7th, 196d. A summary of the 
■ear's leswlts will be seen 
Wlow. 

To take advantw of the 
imvisions of the Finance Act, 

1965, the Board declared a 
second interim dividend of 
12% in March, making a 
total for the year of 20%. less 
tax (previous year 17J%) or 
Is. per Ss. stock unit. Grojp 
sales again increased by some 
f% over the previous year, the im¬ 
provement taking place both at home 
and overseas. 45*4% of Group turn¬ 
over was attributable to the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and 54*6% 
to Overseas markets. The Board 
would continue to pursue a policy of 
development and expansion with 
particular emphasis on products with 
international potential. Although the 
outlook both in this country and in a 
number of overseas areas had many 
uncertainties, the Cliairman was 
conhdent that the current year would 
be one in which the Group would 
again show increased profits. 



tion of which had been very encourag» 
ing. Other pharmaceutical products 
whose sales increased wore digestif 

RENNii}, RADOx and KWEixs, whlto 
ASKIT maintained its strong position 
in the analgesic market in Scotland. 

Sales of prescription pharmaceuti¬ 
cals in the home market were 12% 
up on last year while in the field of 
fine chemicals, Graesser Salicylates 
Ltd. had a very successful year with 
home sales up 17 %. 


MVERTWNfi Vim FOR 
OVERSEAS SALES 


EXPANSION OF CONTINENTAL 
BUSINESS 

All the Continental areas had a suev 
ocssfhl trading year and in fact 
profitability was increased by each 
Company. This had enabled the 
management to plan further develop¬ 
ment for expansion of business in 
prescription piiarmaceulicals, invest¬ 
ment in the Spanish market, and the 
extension of the Group’s activities in 
Scandinavia. 


EXPORT ULE8 UP 14% 

Increased activity in the U.K. export 
markets brought its reward with 
sales of all products up by 14%. 
This had been achieved in spite of 
unsettled trading conditions. In India 
and Ireland record profits 
were achieved. 

The South African com¬ 
pany had a year of intense 
activity and the Group's 
company in the Sudan also 
made further progress. 

FURTHER U.K. IMPROVEMENT 

l>esplte wage increases and 
other rising costs there was a 
fiirther improvement In the 
total trading profit fh>m opera¬ 
tions in the U.K. This was 
after the heavy additional 
opendtiure involved in the 
mtroduction of the new Micro- 
wed ‘AaPRO*, the initial recep- 


The Chairman emphasised that over 
half the Group's turnover came from 
overseas, either by export or local 
manufacture. This great volume of 
business for Britain and consequent 
gain in foreign exchange had been 
won, not merely by good salesman¬ 
ship and distribution, but by con¬ 
sistent and efficient advertising—and 
that included a great deal of pioneer¬ 
ing oral and cinema publicity in the 
'new countries', whoso commercial 
potential was only now developing. 
Without advertising in these markets 
—that is, telling everybody about a 
good product—^it would not have 
been possible to create the persistent 
widespread demand which made 
large-scale production and low con¬ 
sumer prices possible. 


SHMMARV OF RESULTS 



1966 

1965 


£ 

£ 

TRADING PROFIT 

2,336.6g 

2,093,153 

Debenture Interest 

111,937 

115,115 

Profit 

2,224,725 

1,978,038 

Taxation 

1,162,692 

1,004,482 

Employees’profit 
sharing plan less 
tax mlicr 

110,378 

81,735 

Minority interests 

29,211 

30,640 

ATTRIBUTABLR TO 

ASPRO-NICHOLAS _ 

LTD. 

922,444 

861,181 

Preference and _ 

Ordinary dividends 

441,962 

397,927 

Retained 

£480,482 

£463,254 



THE ASPROJnCHOLAS ISROUP MikM nd 
MWkMi PHARMACEUnCALS. HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS, TOHETRIBS AND FINE CHEMICAIA 


An active and successful year 

Review by Mr. Jocelyn Hambro, M.C,, Chaii'niau 



The Annual General Meeting of TlambroR Bank Limited 
was held on T'hursduy, 9th June, 1906, at 41 Bishoiisgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

In his statement to Shareholders Mr. Hamhro said; 

**ln the closing weeks of 196.*), the Bank sustained a 

S ievous blow through the death of my predecessor, 
r. J. 11. Hombro, C.M.(L. Jack Hambro, as he was 
always called, first entered tlie service of the Bank in 1925. 
He had great ability as a Hanker and a remarkable gift 
for friendship and for hispiring affection among those 
who worked with him. We miss him sorely and re¬ 
member with gratitude his kindly wisdom and delightful 
sense of humour. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROnX AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

ft has been an active and tmcccsoful year in all departments of the Bank and 
our balance sheet total again shows an increase over the previous year. Our 
prosperity is, as always, very largely due to the continued support of our 
traditional friends in the .Scandinavian countries. We are also very pleased 
with the development of our business in Europe. Tlie increase In our 
(Consolidated Balance Sheet total to over £2.'>0,()()0,0()0 Is an indication 
of our increased activity and is reflected in a rise in profits, after lax and 
transfer to Inner Heserves, of nearly 22 per cent to a record figure of 
£1,009.002. • • 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRUL SERVICES 

At the beginning of the year we reorganised our New Issue and Financial 
Advisory services into a single new department known as the Department 
of Industrial Services. I'his Department works in close liaison with 
Bentworlh Group Holdings 1 iinited, one of our associated companies, 

INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 

\I'e are particularly pleaded with the progress made during the year by our 
Investment Department. Its effectiveness is reflected also in the very 
favourable results of Haiiibros Investment Trust Limited. T his year, we 
decided to value our investment in Hambros Investment 'J'riist as at 6th 
April, 1965. This valuation has thrown up a surplus of £510,(MX). 

LAIDLAW A CO. 

The Banking bus!ne.ss of Laidlaw & Co. lias maintained its sound position, 
despite tiio conditions of monetary restraint wliich liave prevailed in the 
United States for the last fifteen inontlis. 


MOCATTA A GOLDSMID 

Our bullion subsidiary, Mocatta & Goldsmid Limited, was able to turn to 
good account the exceptional market conditions, resulting from economic 
uncertainties, which were a feature of the year under review. Its trading in 
hoth the gold and silver markets was very active and successful. 

G. W. JOYNSON A CO. 

Among our many associated companies, we think that G. W, Joynson & Co. 
Ltd., oeserves genial mention this year. Its new customers' dealing room 
in Plantation House lias proved a great success and hfs contributed to a 
largely increased turnover in all the commodity markets. 

ADDITIONS TO THE BOARD 

During the yesr, Mr, R. G. Dcllborg, Mr. H. R. Hutton and TMr. R. A. 
Xli'hecler have been appointed Dirertor-s of the Dank. Mr, Dellborg is in 
charge of Swedish and Finnish Affairs, Mr. Hutton of Foreign Bond 
Issues and European Affairs and Mr. Wheeler of tlie nbw Department of 
Industrial Services. 


DIRECTORS* QUALIFICATION 

A Special Resolution is to be submitted to the Annual General Meeting 
for the purpose of altering the Articles of Association, and to adopt a new 
Article Vl whereby no share qualification for Directors will be required* 

ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 

Our new' computer will be working in a verv abort time. We are convinced 
that an immense advance in the Bank's ability to expand its service to our 
customers will result from the new installation. My colleagues and I would 
like to record our gratitude to the Staff for all they have done for the Bank, 
during a particularly busy year. 

THE FUTURE 

We have a youn^« energetic and experienced team and that fact, together 
with our almundlng confidence in the ability of this country to survive any 
financial aituaUoiii convinces us that we shall continue to prosper". 
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Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. E. N. Barren, to be 
presented at the 102nd Annual General 
Meeting on 6th July, 1966. 

The group fcsults for the year 1965/66. which 
were in line with the forecast made in my 
statement in November, reflect the results of 
12 months of diflicult trading conditions. Never¬ 
theless your board thought it right to pay an 
inteiiin dividend of 6% as soon as it became 
apparent that such a dividend would be fully 
earned. The fall in our trading profits has 
occurred in all the operating companies in the 
group, with the exception of our woven carpet 
operation at lieckmondwikc. 

Linoteum 

In linoleum the anticipated fall in dcinand for the 
domestic qualities was unfortunately accom¬ 
panied by a slowing down of building projects 
which resulted in the postponement of a number 
of contracts for die installation of our heavy 
gauges and the abandonment of other schemes 
where we might confidently have expwted to 
secure a share of the floorcovering. This fall in 
volume >^'as accompanied by the increased costs 
which I only too accurately prophesied last year. 
The combination of these two important factors 
was however mitigated by the savings which 
came from the reorganisation and priming 
which had already taken place. 

France 

In France the trading position is poor and the 
Compagnic Rouennaise dc Linoleum made a 
small loss after meeting its very high depreciation 
charges. The demand for all classes of consumer 
goods is currently running at a low level. Mean¬ 
while increased costs for wages, transport, power 
and certain raw materials have had to be 
absorbed without recourse to increased selling 
prices. Margins are consequently now non¬ 
existent. Unfortunately this state of affairs will 
have to be faced until the authorities rescind the 
regulations freezing our prices at their 1963 level. 
Other new products are in the course of introduc¬ 
tion. but it is clear that until selling prices can be 
related to production costs the effort deployed 
must be considered as being more a foundation 
for future prosperity than a source of immediate 
reward. 

Runnyroede Rubber Company 

The same factors that affected the contract 
qualities of linoleum in the home market affected 
the Runnyinede Rubber Company where floor¬ 
covering turnover and consequenUy profits were 
somewhat down. Sales of shoe soling, where it 
has been our policy only to produce the best, 
were also lower but there are welcome indications 
that demand for a quality product is returning. 

Carpets 

This year wc have eqjoycd a full 12 months* 

K rofits from the Heckmondwike company, which 
as shown improved results over Inc previous 
year. This has been achieved in the face of much 
competition and some slackening of demand. 
Our tufted carpet organisation has also expanded 
turnover, but there was not the same opportunity 
to improve margins; and rising costs have there¬ 
fore slightly reduced tlie profits of the Shecrloom 
company. 

Peron Insulatian' 


panded polystyrene industry due to the general 
slowing down of building activities which 
resulted in pressure on margins and by the addi¬ 
tional cost of starting up the new factory at 
Torpoint; but both the volume and the value of 
the «>ods sold are increasing, as is recognition of 
the nigh quality of the Poron products. 

Mycroshims 

The profits of Mycroshims have contracted 
during the year in spite of the volume of sales 
remaining constant. Tlicrc was a reduction in 
denaand for certain of the more profitable 
products and reduced margins in the sections 
where volume expanded. Nevertheless wc have 
every confidence in the future of this company. 

Staines Property 

There is unhappily no progress to report with 
regard to the redevelopment of Staines Town 
Centre. The result of the enquiry, on which I have 
previously reported, was to refer the whole 
question back for reconsideration. A draft plan 
^has however already been submitted totheappro- 
priatc authorities in respect of the two pieces of 
outlying land to which I referred in my supplemen¬ 
tary statement at the last annual gCJieral meeting. 
We think the plans are sensible and hope for a 
favourable outcome to our application. 

Th* Outlook 

While therefore the position of the operating 
companies is sound and the outlook hopeful, we 
are faced with the problems of getting a better 
return on the surplus land wc occupy at Staines 
and on the mon^ invested in the Compagnie 
Rouennaise dc Linoleum. Both are potentially 
valuable assets, but neither of them are, or can 
be, fully used at the present moment. 1 am sure 
that each will in the future enable us to earn 
additional profits for the group, but for the next 
few years the capital so locked up must be 
regarded as largely non-productive. 

Having made this proviso 1 can turn to the 
immediate future with quiet confidence, although 
I must emphasize tliat factors l:>eyond our con¬ 
trol influence the whole tempo of consumer 
spending on which our prosperity depencte. 
Nevertlicless there are a few signs that in Great 
Britain the rate of fall in demand for linoleum for 
private houses has been reduced, if not halted. 
Some of our old retail customers have re-opened 
their linoleum departments and there is a small 
overall improvement in sales of domestic 
qualities. Overseas demand, due to our high 
reputation and excellent representation, is not 
unsatisfactory, indeed in linoleum we may well 
be proud of our export performance. Our pro¬ 
gramme of reorganisation at Staines is not yet 
complete and father economies are planned. 
As far therefore as linoleum is concerned, in 
spite of increased charges which we shall un¬ 
doubtedly have to face for transport and other 
services, 1 think we can maintain our position 
and make a return commensurate with our 
investment. The other operating companies of 
the group, apart from our French factory, show 
promise of improving tlieir results. We expect 
therefore to do no less well in the year to the 
31st January 1967 than wc have done last year. 
Wc may do better. Our cash resources and cash 
flow are fully adequate for our foreseeable needs 
and we think it is right in these circumstances and 
with a period of three dividend-less years so 
recently behind us, to adopt ^ policy of fuller 
return to stockholders than might be usual. U 
would be our hope therefore, in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, to pay the same divi¬ 
dend in respect of the current year as wc paid as 
an interim in respect of the year just encm 


The profits from Boron jpnsulation have also been 
reduced, both by ovpHtfoduction in the ex- 


Cojt/ifs Report omd Meemmts mtty be lAfotnedffom the Secretary, Barry Staines Limited, Staines, Middlesex 
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TEACHER (DISTILLERS) 
LIMITED 

SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IN OVERSEAS 
MARKETS 

The seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on June 
14th in Glasgow, Mr R. M. Teacher (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

No comparison of all the figures of the 
Accounts can be made owing to this being a 
12 month period as against the 16 months pre¬ 
viously. The profits earned during this year 
amount to £1,763,509. After various deduc¬ 
tions including depreciation and provision for 
Corporation Tax at 40 per cent, there is a net 
profit for the Group of £823,046. 

A second interim dividend of 12j[ per cent 
was paid on April 5, 1966, and in view of this, 
the Board have decided that no further payment 
should be made by way of a final dividend. 

Under the conditions of the past twelve 
months, die profit earned is fully saisfactory and 
this has only been possible through an aggres¬ 
sive policy of expansion in the Home Trade 
and the opening of new markets abroad, sup¬ 
ported by the results of our past investment in 
up-to-date plant and machinery on the produc¬ 
tion side enabling us to offset rising costs, but 
one wonders how long this can continue. The 
effect of the further sharp increase of 13.3 per 
cent in the Spirit Duty in April a year ago ^ 
reflected in a downward trend in the consump¬ 
tion of Scotch Whisky in the Home Market. 

In the past year sales of HIGHLAND 
CREAM have again increased in the Home 
Market although at a lesser margin where the 
effect of the abolition of Resale Price Mainten¬ 
ance has led to price-cutting by the larger sell¬ 
ing organisations, but the demand for our high 
quality Brand is strong. This also applies to | 
our export markets and has-resulted in exten- ! 
sion into seventeen new markins. Our overall ■ 
percentage increase amounted to 23.4 per cent, j 

Overall exports of HIGHLAND CREAM 
have shown a percentage increase of 28 per i 
cent on the calendar year, 1965, and this is ' 
mainly due to the opening of 17 new markets 
The United States accounted for an increase 
of 21 per cent; the markets outwith thai 
country have shown a percentage increase ol 
46 per cent. Noubly amongst these where 
consumption of Scotch Whisky is on the up¬ 
ward trend and are now substantial markets, arc 
France and Germany. In the more traditional 
markets like Canada, our sales showed a con¬ 
siderable improvement. We have fully shared 
in the growing demand for Scotch Whisky 
abroad. 

On the production, side all departments have 
been at full capacity. At Ardmore and Glcn- 
dronach Distilleries the working seasons have 
been the longest on record. The results of the 
long working period were very satisfactory and 
added to increased output. 

With the many changes in legislation in the 
past year and the effects they may have on 
Industry, one would hesitate to try and assws 
but if wc can maintain our share shown in tnc 
accounts and exports of Scotch Wbi^ continue 
to increate, we can look forward with ^asonahie 
confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARBREAVES 

GROUP LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER—PROFITS LOWER 


Mr. Kenneth Hargreaves on Board’s Vigorous Policy 


The Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of Hargreaves Group Limited will be held on 
July bih at Bramham, Yorks. 

The following arc extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr Kenneth 
Hargreaves : 

During the year to March 31, 1966, Group Turnover, including our proportion of that 
in associated companies, amounted to £37,769,967 as compared witli £34,311,782 in the 
previous year. Whilst this was a record, Net Profits before Tax were £589,891 (£838,904) 
and Net Profits after Tax £472,250 (£548,639). 

As previously reported, the first half of the year showed results similar to the same period 
of the year before. In the latter half, however, we had to face intensified Government 
restrictions on development, increased competition, higher wage costs and a very wet winter. 

These factors have all had their effect, particularly on Quarrying but also on Transport 
and Coal Distribution. Fertilisers for the year to June 1965 maintained their profits, whilst 
General Contracting and Vehicle Body Building both showed good improvement. 

Vigorous steps arc being taken to improve the situation, and these with new development, 
should show better results in future. 

Capital expenditure amounted to £1,550,359 (£1,566,183), about half of which was spent 
on Maintenance and replacement of present Plant, ^uipment and Transport, witli the aim 
of achieving an increasingly high standard. 

On Development, expenditure was spread throughout the Group with the largest amounts 
in Transpon, Fertilisers and Quarrying. 

Main Activities 


The six main activities of the Group contributed to the total profit as follows 


Fuel Distribution . 

Transport . 

Fertilisers . 

Quarrying . 

Contracting . 

Vehicle building and distribution 


% 

32 

28 

18 

2 

9 

11 

100 


Fuel Distribution : We open this month our third Mechanised House Coal Depot, which is at 
Rawtenstall in Lancashire. This and our other mechanised facilities which arc being extended 
should show a useful contribution to profit. 

Amalgamation and reorganisation of our coal companies are bringing benefit in trading, 
and improving opportunities for staff. 

On the whole, we do not fear the advent of natural gas. There is still much scope for 
increasing the heating available in homes, offices, shops and factories, and for increasing ihc 
power available in industry. 

Transport; Road iranspwt showed a considerable drop in profit, although turnover increased. 
Higher costs and increased competition were important factors. 

Vehicle building has had a very good year and is progressing well. 

Fertilisers : The entry into the Fertiliser Industry of new producers, some from overseas, 
during the next two years, and modern developments in production, mean that a trend to 
bigger units will be necessary among the smaller compounders of fertilisers. In anticipation 
of such problems, we have in the past few years purchased businesses at Blunham, in Bedford¬ 
shire, where we have built a modern ammoniation plant, at Wigan and more recently at York, 
where we acquired in April 1966 the well established firm of -\nderton-Richardson Fcriiliscrs 
Ltd, Our liquid fertiliser business has been built up from small beginnings and now has four 
plants, one alongside our first solid fertiliser factory ai Bridlington and the others at Wisbech, 
York, and Perth. We are closely considering further development. 

Quarry ing ; The year has been a bad one with profits only a tithe of those in the previous 
year. Conditions should be better this year. 

General: Our business, including as it docs manufacturing, extractive and service industries, 
reflects the general state of economic affairs in the country. We have had twenty y^rs of 
good trading, now things are more competitive, orders harder to get and profits more difficult 
to earn. 

These latter conditions show some similarity to those of the earlier 1930* s, but in one 
imponant respect things are very different. We are now in a period of inflation, with ever 
increasing wages. 

One would like to see the Government of the day tackle this problem by cutting its own 
expenditure, and by reforming the tax system so as to encourage people to work harder. 

But this Group, if it is to prosper and grow, cannot afford to wait for ^vemment action. 
We must cut our own costs and increase our sales. All our efforts are being concentrated to 
these ends. 
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SABAH TIMBER COMPANY 
LTD. 

MR H. G. C. TOWNSEND’S REVIEW 

The following is an extract from the Chair¬ 
man's circulated statement: 

Profit for 1965 before taxation was £616,435, 
approximately one-third over 1964, though not 
reaching the record level of 1963. After taxa¬ 
tion there is a balance of £367,679. 

The directors propose payment of a final 
dividend of 40 per cent, making a total of 50 
per cent for the year, the same ns for 1964. 
Ov\'ing to the provisions of the Finance Acr, 
1965 the cost to the Company is higher on this 
occasion despite transitional (overspill) relief, 
which is due to apply in full for two more years 
and then to be phased out over the following 
four years. Progressively higher profits will 
thus be required even to maintain tlie current 
level of dividends. 

Log production totalled 10.54 million cubic 
feet, slightly exceeding the previous record. 
Approximately 15 square miles were logged and 
an increased proportion of Scrayah—the most 
readily merchantable of Sabah's timbers—was 
obtained. 

Cost per cubic foot was about 1 per cent 
higher tlwn in 1964, a reasonable result in view 
of initial expenditure on opeiiing lip major new 
production areas. Lengthening extraction 
routes necessitate a cohsunt search Cor possible 
economies^ some of which involve capiul out-- 
lay. For example, regular replacement of trac¬ 
tors has reduced costly repairs and down-time, 
fully justifying the increase in depreciation. 

Selling prices improved as the year progressed, 
though remaining below the peak level of 1963. 

As shareholders were recently informed, the 
Company has increased its stake in the UK tim¬ 
ber trade in the current year. For the foresee¬ 
able future logging operations in Sabah will pro¬ 
vide I he greater part of group profits, but our 
UK interests will constitute a valuable diversifi¬ 
cation. It is obviously prudent that shareholders 
should no longer be expected to have all their 
eggs in one basket. 

Sabah Veneers Ltd, of which wc are half- 
owners, is earning useful profits, at the same 
lime providing ihc Company with an additional 
outlet for logs and our partners with regular 
supplies of veneers. 

The Company's staff continue to tackle their 
many and varied tasks with enterprise and 
enthusiasm. With nationalism so rampant in 
so many parts of ihc world it is worth recording 
that the (^mpany employs over a thousand wor¬ 
kers of diverse races including Chinese, Malays, 
Filipinos, Timorese, Bugis and Ibans. Despite 
confrontation and everything else, these 
nationalities live in friendly happy relationship 
with the Company and each other. 

The Annual Getieral Meeting mU be held in 
London on July 7th. 


THYSSEN ROHRENWERKE AG 
mJSSELDORF 

In the report of the above, published in 
The Economist of May 21, 1966, one of the 
subsidiariet was referred to as VEREIN- 
IGTER ROHRLEITUNGSBAU GmbH, 
DUSSBLDORF. This should have read 
THVSSEN ROHRLEITUNGSBAU GmbH, 
DUSSELDORF. 
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JESSEY-KAPWOOP PTP. , 

HEAD OFFICE; NOTTINGHAM 

Mr Alick Altman, Chairinan, in the course of Jiis Statement to Members which accom¬ 
panied the 1965 Accounts, r^rts inciieased home and^xport sales and profits ki 1965« and 
with increased turnover and order book figures for the first quarter expects the trend to continue 
in 19f)6. The major development consequent upon the raising of additional capiUil recently 
will centre round the building of a new Dychousc to double present capacity, and phased 
increases in knitting and lingerie production are planned. The new Head Office, Uigether 
with a computer to be installed in July, will increase administrative efficiency. The recently 
introduced Management Share Puiehasing Scheme has been enthusiastically received. The 
Company should benefit from Uie United Kingdom's eventual entry into the Common Market 


through its European sales organisnlion. 

TOTAL GROUP SALES . 


1965 

... 23,956,367 

1964 

£3,2.36,131 

EXPORT SALES . 

. 

488,896 

229,023 

GROUP TRADING PROFIT . 

. 

63M95 

523,179 

GROUP NET PROFIT . 

. 

438,507 

333,617 

NET PROFIT AFTER TAXATION. 


282,547 

156,143 


DIVIOriND ON PREFERRED ORDINARY AND 

ORDINARY SHARES 17i% plus special 2i% .-20% total 15% 

NI T PROFIT (before Tax) as % of CAPITAL EMPLOYED ... 29.5% 25.5% 

The Company is a vertically integrated group of companies engaged in the manufacture 
WARP-KNITTED PRODUCTS—RASCHEL and LEAVERS LACES-HOUSEHOLD 
TEXTILES and LINGERIE-also DYEING, EINISHING and ANCILLARY PROCESSES. 
INCLUDING YARN PROCESSING. 

A copy of the full Report may be obtained on apptkalian to the Sc< rctari\ 

Forest Mi Us, AJfreton Road^ Nattingham. 


SELANGOR RIVER RUBBER 

The Thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Selangor River Rubber Estates, Limited was 
held on June 15th in London, Mr G. D. 
Wreford-Brown, OBE (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement : 

The combined crop showed an increase over 
1964 of 336,000 lb., the net average price 
realised being 18.04d. per lb. against IS.lOd. per 
lb. fgur 1964. The Group profit for the year 
was £127,028 against £117,522 and your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 121 
per cent., less tax, making a total of 20 per 
cent., less tax, for the year, against 271 per cent., 
less tax for 1964. The reduction in the dividend 


is due entirely to the fact’ that income tax on 
the final dividend, amounting to over £18,000, 
has to be paid to the British Revenue. 

The estimated crop for 1966 on the Selangor 
River Estate is 2,333,000 lb. The first four 
month.s of the year gave us 821,000 Ib. and it is 
reasonable to expect that we will obtain the 
estimate and may even exceed it by 500,000 lb. 
Wc expect to receive an ever increasing rubber 
crop until 1972 and it is possible we shall be 
harvesting our first palm fruit in 1968. 

On the Bclata River Estate the estimated crop 
for this year is 1,722,000 Ib. but, due to pro¬ 
longed wintering, the crop for the first four 
months was only 425,000 lb. 

'The report w'as adopted. 
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BANQUE COMWERCIAlS 
POUR L’EUROPE DU NORD 

PARIS 

The Annual (General Meeting of Banque 
Commcrchile pour I'Europe du Nord was 
held tin Paris on May 16th, and the follow¬ 
ing are details of the report presented by the 
Board: 

The year 1965 was sadly marked by the sudden 
passing of Charles Hilsum, the Bank*s Chairman. 
In September, at a General Meeting, the Com¬ 
pany's two most important shareholders, the 
State Bank of the USSR and the Foreign 
Trade Bank of the USSR, were elooted 
members of the Board, subject to the approval 
of the French Authorities which was subse¬ 
quently obtained. 

The results fo? 1965 may be considered satis¬ 
factory. Both the balance sheet total and profits 
were the highest ever recorded, and the liability 
item ** Banks and Correspondents*' at 
Frs. 2,790,709,828.09 was particularly en¬ 
couraging. The balance sheet total at Frs. 
3,117,812,779.40 showed a rise of 10 per cent. 
Profits after tax totalled Frs. 9,062,561.03, a 
figure that compares well with app. Frs. 
5,353,000.- for 1964. Even disregarding a non¬ 
recurring item—the sale of the premises at 21, 
rue dc I’Arcade—the profit figure was well up 
at app. Frs. 6,138,000 and reflected an advance 
of 14 per cent over 1964. 

It .seems appropriate at this point to recall that 
the Bank's undeniable progress should be seen 
against a much larger background: the equally 
genuine growtli of East-West trade, an encourag¬ 
ing phenomenon that the Bank is making every 
effort to promote. 

Extra-balance sheet items also showed an 
increase and reflected the expansion of the Bank's 
business. 

In order to provide the Bank with increased 
funds, and subject to approval by this Meeting, 
the Board led they should u.*^ the authority pre¬ 
viously given them and raise the Company's 
capital from Frs. 60m. to Frs. 70m. This would 
mean an increase in capital from Frs. 20m. 
to Frs. 70m. in the space of four years. 
The Board nevertheless feel that further 
increases in capital might usefully be con¬ 
sidered, and an Extraordinary General Meet¬ 
ing has accordingly been called on the 
same day to approve of a further rise to 
Frs. 100m. either by the capitalisation of reserves 
or by cash payments. * 

These measures indicate the desire of share¬ 
holders to provide the Bank with latg^ 
resources in order to enable it to participate 
still more actively in the expansion of East- 
West trade. 

The report, thp accounts, apd the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE 
COMMERCE ET L'INDUSTRIE 

The accounts for 1965, approved by the Banking Control Commission at its 
meeting of June 8, 1966, show a net prt^t of Frs. 7,015,625.91 as against 
Frs. 65745459.72 for the preceding year, after deduction of general expenses, 
depreciation, provisions for all kinds of risks and other charges. 

The distribution on management shares has been fixed at Frs. 1.125 
the same as last year, and will be paid on July i, after deduction of the withholdkig 
tax, at Frs. 0.99 net. 
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GUARD BRIDGE PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 

RECORD SALES 

CONTINUED 

MR J. O. BLAIR-CUNYNGHAME REVI^ ;i|C?riVmES AND PROSPECTS 
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The sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Guard Bridge Paper Company Limited will be 
held on July 7fh at the Registered Oflke of the 
company. Guard Bridge, Pife. 

The following is the review of the chairman, 
Mr J. O. Blair-Cunynghame, which has beer, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1966: 

As I anticipated in my interim statement in 
November 1965, tlie results for the second half 
of the financial year showed a relative improve¬ 
ment over the corresponding period of the pre¬ 
vious year. Due to rising costs and a Gonse> 
quently narrowing margin of proht, however, this 
improvement was not quite sufficient to Correct 
the comparative trend evident during the hrst 
half of the hnandal year. 

As a result, despite sales of both parent and 
subsidiary again r^mhing record levels, the con¬ 
solidated pre-tax profits of the Group were 4^ 
per cent lower at £211,986 compared with 
£222,196 the previous year. 

On this occasion I have quoted the figures for 
pre-tax profits because the radical change in the 
basis of Company taxation introduced by the 
Finance Act, 196S, which may be regarded as 
the other outstanding feature of the year, has 
vitiated a comparison of the taxed profits. 

I propose to deal more folly with both features 
in the course of this review. 

GUARD BRIDGE 

Higher sales, both in volume and in value, 
were achieved, the increase in value being 5 per 
cent over the previous year in which in turn 
there was an increase of 6 per cent. Unfortun¬ 
ately this increase, satisfactory though it was 
in conditions of severe competition, was not 
sufficient to absorb rising costs of which the most 
significant was an increase of 10 per cent in total 
salaries and wages. In the latter case, this arose 
from an increase in hourly rates together with 
the implementation of the 40-hour week. This 
resulted in profit being reduced by nearly 61 per 
cenL The reduction in the dividend received 
from the Subsidiary is more apparent than real 
and is due to recent fiscal changes: the gross 
dividend of £41,250 last year was offset by 
a provision for income tax of £17,016. 

Capital expenditure amounted to £146,365 of 
which a substantial part was the first stage of the 
modermsoeioii of No. 5 papermakiog machine. 

As I mentioned in my interim statement in 
November 1965 there was unfortunately some 
delay in delivery of major components for this 
work and we were dierefore prevented from gain- 
mg the full advantage from thi4 expenditure 
in this financial year. Failure' to maiiitBln 
praised delivery dates, always a cause of cumu¬ 
lative frustration and inefiiciency, becomes criti¬ 
cally important to profitability when it concerns 
a large unit of capital equipment upon the 
24-hour utihsatibn of which throughout the year, 
the results so hirgdy depend. The second stage 
cf the modernisation, which wifi proceed as 
planned in August 19^, forms the largest item 
of the capital commitments mounting to 
£105',000 as at MkrcH 31V1966. 


By mutual agreement, xVlessrs J. M. Oldham 
& Company who have represented Guard 
Bridge m London for tfao past ninecyj^mrs i^l 
relinquisb, the •agei^;,a| (foip and 

from that data wd sfiafi be opciiktlnR,^r o\^ 
selling organisation. The necessary arrange¬ 
ments to ensure coniinuity of service tp pur cus¬ 
tomers are now wel). - X 

1 am glad to take?.tbis paying 

tribute to the excellem working relationship 
which has always existed between Guard Bridge 
and J. M. OMham Sc Co. over all this time. 
More personally I should like to say how much 
I and my colleagues will miss Mr R. D. Old¬ 
ham’s wise counsel and help. 

SMITH « McLAURIN LiMlTTD 

Despite the continuing pressure of rising costs, 
of which the most significant was a substantial 
increase in wages, it is satisfactory to repon a 
small increase in profit compared with the pm- 
vious year. Sales were slightly higher than in 
1965, again reaching a record level. 

Effort is still being concentrated on the speci¬ 
ality range of products and in pursuance of this 
policy, additional coating plant is being installed 
and extra technical staff have been engaged. In 
this connection a manufacturing agreement has 
been made with a German company. Further 
improvements are planned in consequence of 
which there are commitments for capital expendi¬ 
ture amounting to £36,000 as at March 31, .1966. 

FINANCE 

During the year the investment in a British 
Government Security was switched to a shorter 
term stock within the range exempt from Capital 
Gains Tax and this gave rise to a net profit of 
£1,852. 

The financing of our continued policy of 
modernisation, as evidenced over the year and 
most of next by our renovation of No. 5 paper¬ 
making machine, requires capital resources on a 
pattern which is bound to be differently phased 
from our ability to meet this wholly from our 
own cash flow. Similarly, expanding sales and 
stocks and the longer cr^it terms required by 
our customers all need more money. Conse¬ 
quently, our cash reserve of £100,000 on short¬ 
term deposit shown in last year's Balance Sheet 
has been used, while a Bank facility has been 
arranged in case of need during the current year. 
Your Directors continue to regard this whole 
area of their responsibilities as <me which pre¬ 
sents the most challenging problems under 
cuirent circumstances. 

The Investment Incentive Grants proposed 
in a recent White Paper and the Selecfive Em¬ 
ployment Tax introduced in this year's Budget 
(to which reference is made later) will be carefully 
stutUed when full details are known but it seems 
clear that, although these two measures may on 
balance prove to be advantageous to the Com¬ 
pany, the immediate result is bound to be to 
put some strain on financial resources owing to 
the lapse of time before claims can be seeded. 

BAtANCE SHEETS 

As will he seen from the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Fixed Assets have increased by £163»076 


before deduction of accunaulated depreciRtiQn. 
This expenditure reflccii a oontiauajicc of our 
policy of modernising plants with g view to 
containing chtjbg costs by increaung efficiency 
and the major kerns included in this figure have 
already been mentionedw 

Amplifying my previous remarks about 
finance, it will be noted that Stocks and Debtors 
have increased by £140,028 accompanied by a 
fall of £129,249 in Short Loans and cash. 

PROfil AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Due to the factors already menciooed, die 
Trading Profit of the Group fell marginally by 
£1,985 to £369,909. pepreriltlon at i(108j437 
required £4,397 more than la$t year,.. There 
was no liability for bank interest but interest 
received was less by £1,492 and this year we had 
to meet the full service bf the Debenture Stock, 
costing an additional £3,294, SO that the pre-tax 
profit declined from £222,196 to £211,986. 

The Finance Act 1965 introduced Corporation 
Tax in place of Income Tax and Profits Tax 
and in addition a liability to pay over to the 
Inland Revenue income-ttx at die standard rate 
on dividends paid to Shardibldefs after April 5, 
1966. The provision of £64^600 in the Piol^ and 
Loss Account represents Corporation Tax at 40 
per cent reduced by £18,335 in reqpect of In- 
veatment Allowances. Dividcsiilt paid by us 
durioig the year to Mafuh J2, 1966 tie au&joct 
to deduction of income tax without liability to 
account to the Inland Revenue for the tax so 
deducted. These dividends therefore appear at 
the net amount in the Profit and Lots Accounts. 
On die other hand, the tax deducted from the 
final dividends, which wifi be paid after April 5, 
1966, must be paid to die Inland Revenue and 
this explains why the gross amount has been 
appropriated. 

The final outcome of Chose exceptional and 
transitbnal conditions is that net profit after tax 
is inflated from £112,613 last year to £147,386 
this year. 

The close Company provisions of the Finance 
Act 1965 do not apply to this Company. 

DIVIDEND 

In my remarks to Finance, I have already 
referred to the problem of proving sufficient 
capital from our own cash flow to maintain and 
develop die efficiency of our operations. In fact, 
on this star's profit, and discounting the 
benefit of investment allowances, had all the 
dividends been paid gross, and on the basis of a 
40 per cent Corporation Tax, the Group would 
have been able to retaia only approximately 
£20,000 in the business compared with about 
£70,000 this year. 

In the light of these considerations and of the 
further uncertainties resulting from the Intro¬ 
duction of the Investment Incentives Grants 
coupled with the abolition of the "investment 
Allowances from January 17, 1966, the Direct¬ 
ors fefi that the unique taxation advantage 
enioyed this year shoi^ be retained against 
future oomixtgencies and therefore they lecoin- 
rngmS a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
4^ per Cent which together with the two interim 
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dividends alreadf f^dd, vvlll nttke 12 per oen^ 
thus snaixxtaining Uie ^idend at the fame rata 
aslasityear. If this tecommendaticmaf acoe(^^ 
die turn of £40,000 could be added to GenenI 
Reserve and the carry forward increased hf 
£29,873. 

OUTLOOK 

For the future, predictions are made the mooB 
hazardous by Che uncertain effect of both 
economic and fiscal factors. The ptooise applica¬ 
tion of recent changes in taxation is yet to bo 
experienced, while the 10 per cent Import Sur- 
elu^ is CO be removed in November 1966 
foUowed by the last Jnscalment of tariffs against 
EFTA countries in December 1966. 

It would, however, be a mistske to eaaggeraiia 
the impact of Scuidiiiavian competition and we 
think we would be luatified in the opinion 
given a good faneml level of eoono^ activity 
and possessing, as we do, first rate equipment 
and personnel, dieie is no reason for lack a| 
co nfidence . 


I he 

1 (ononiisi 


Binding 

Cases 


Bindfno cases for The Economist are available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gHt-lettered on the spine; they provide en extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together wKh the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
la 14e. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittence, should be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Caelblnd Limited 

Eardiey House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensingtoiv 
London, W.8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 1269 and 1365 to 1367. 


Loughborougli University 

of Technology 

Senior Admir^latrative Assistant 

Apnllcatlons art UiTlttd tor (he poet nt 
Senior Adminlntratlve Aaolstant In tho 
R^lntrar’s Department. 

SalaiT on tht ecalt £1.470 x £90"£l,S3e 
per annum. 

This po.it ironid be of eartloular Interest to 
a younir iradunte, who mas decided to 
foOow 9 , career In academic admlnlRtratlon. 
Relo\‘ant experience vould however be an 
advantage. 

Ko special technologlMl onaimcatlon or 
eKperience la necessary but admlnistratlvo 
or perinnnel experience Is desirable. 
^^pUoailons to Tho Boglstrax by June asi 
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University of Keele 

Applications are invited for post of 
REBEARCH ASSISTANT in Department of 
Economics. Post tenable for one year In 
first instance, commencing not later than 
October 1, 1966. Salary CB95 p.a. Further 
particulars and application forms from the 
Registrar, The University, Keele, Staffs., to 
whom they should be returned by 
July 6. 1966. 


University of Lancaster 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Research Assistant for tho 
academic year 1966-67 for work 
on a project concerning the 

a ieratlons of Building Societies 
nee 1961. Qualifications In 
Economics, especially Monetary 
Economics, are desirable but not m 
essential as statistical facility. The 
salory will be within the range 
£800-£060 according to 
quullflcatluns and experience. 

Applications (two copies) stating 
age, qnaliUcatlons and experience, 
tojrather with the names of two .. 
referees, sliould be sent by July 11. 
1966 to the Secretary, University of 
Lancaster. Ballrlgs House, 

Lancaster, from whom further 
tatormaUon la obtalxuiblo. 


Uxiiversity of East Africa 

The University College, Dar es Salaam 

Applications are invited for a Research 
Fellowship in Economics. Position is open 
as to field of specialisation, but there Is 
special intereht In an economist In the field 
ox agriculture. Appointment, for one year 
initially with possibility of renewal for a 
second year. Is tenable In the Economics 
Research Bureau where the emphasis ^ on 
policy-oriented research on problems of 
Tanzanio and East Africa, salary soale 
(Including expatriation allov;ance) 
£2,000-£3,050 p.a. plus 26 per eent.mtuJty 
(19 per cent. 11 in FJ9.S.U.). Subsidised 
housing. Expatriates receive: family passages 
and education allowances. Detailed 
applications (six coplesJ, naming three 
reierees, by July 16. 19M, to inter-Unlverslty 


Agricultural Econcmist, 



aet wp and head 


The University of Leeds 

ADDllcations ore invited for appointment aa 
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NON - FERROUS METAL 
MERCHANTS with extensive 
home and international business 
require an energetic man with 
imagination and knowledge of 
the metal trade. Applicants 
must be able to conduct busi¬ 
ness on own initiative and be 
willing to be trained if neces¬ 
sary. Good remuneration offered 
to the right man. 

Apply giving details of ability 
and previous experience to Box 
No 2019. _ 

Ashrldge Management 
Ccllege 

Applications are Invited for the newly _ 

created post of ADMINISTRATIVE OFFIOBB 
(Male) to assist the Bursar. Required 
Bnptamber, 1M68. Starting salary between 
£1.200-£1.600, according to age, experience 
and Qualifications. 

For further details apply to Bursar. 
Ashrldge Managemeub Oollege, Berkhamsted. 


GRADUATE, preferdlflx. in Agricultural 
Economics with marked mathematical and 
nutritional bias, required for formulating 
protein mineral vitamin concentrates/ 
compounds to approved nutritional 
standards. Applications to Personnel 
Manager. Vitamins Ltd., Upper Mall, 
Loudon. W.8. Please quote reference G/Af. 


The University of Sheffield 

Department of Economics 

Applioallons are invited from graduatee of 
any University fur a DOUGLAS KNOOP 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP In EOONOMIOB 
teiidble from October 1. Value £1,109 

a year and normally for three years 
Applicants should be available for interview 
in Great Britain. Applicants who expect to 
rraduatu In IWM wlM be considered. 
ADp]lcfltlon.s (three copies), including the 11ns 
of research proposed and including the names 
and addresses at three referees, rtiould reach 
the Registrar (from whom further partleulat* 
may be obtulnM) by July 3. 1966. 


THE ECONOMIST 
requires s writer for iu 
investnoent section. Essen* 
tial qualifications are ex¬ 
perience of stock market and 
company analysis phis the 
ability to work fast and 
accurately under pressure 
on a wide range of invest¬ 
ment and related financial 
subiects. Applications in 
strictest confidence to The 
Editor, at 25 Sl Jameses 
Street, London, SWi, mark¬ 
ing envelope Confidential 
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Ferranti 

have vucaticiefi £or 

SALES CONTRACTS 
ASSISTANTS 

in their Government Contracts Department at their Manchester 
and Bracknell (Berks.) branches. 

CindMates should preferably be under 35 years of age and should 
have had considerable commercial experience in dealing with 
complex enquiries and contracts for Home and Overseas Govern^ 
ments^ preferably in the field of Electronic equipment. Possession 
of an academic qualihcatiop would be an advantage. 

Brief details should be sent (in confidence) to T. J. Lunt, Stall 
Manager, Ferranti Limited, Hollinwood, Lancs., quoting reference 
RK. 


Birds Bye Foods Limited 

Accounting Opportunitien 

A pruffrefulve eai'Ctr tor a youna 
Accountant exlats within Blrdu Eye 
Foude. I'reternDly, he should be in 
the ese rantfe Si-25 and be well 
embarked upon Aecountancy atudlee. but 
a man with B^nud Accounllna experience 
without quuHAeatlune would m considered. 
The work will involve the ciMtlng and 
prl^lU o( mow eoiuttuner foodi together 
with nie evaluation at technical and 


marketing prolecta. 

TRAlMcJeAoeoun ten 
Applicants should be ; 


Applicants should be young men aged 
IS-ai with a minimum of 5 ' O ’ levels 
and preferably of ' A ' level standard, or 
with O.N.C. In BuBlnsM Studies. The 
opportunity for further training will M 
given and planned, teb apvemeat to five 
wide ekpwieBoe, will he arranged. 

Applyrln writing, gtving age, edueatton, 
emerlence and present sala^ to : Head 
Offlee Personnel Manager. Birds Eye 
Foods Umltad, Station Avenue. Walton 
on Thames, Bunky. 


North-Western Polytechnic 

Prince of Wales Roh(}. London, N.W.5. 

Department of Economics and 
Business Studies 

. Applications are Invited for the post of 
Asilstant Lecturer (Grade B) in Accountancy, 

. duties to commence on September l, 1909. 
Candidates should be able to touch to the 
level of Unal nrofosslonal examinations. 

There are good prospects for promotion In 
a rapidly expanding department. 

Salary Beale : £995-^,625 (jplus london 
allowance of £701. with addltlous for 
ottslidcMtlons : starting point depends 
on quallflcatlons, training and experience. 
THERE ARE ALSO VACANCIES FOR 
PART-TIII«E DAY APPOINTMENTS IN 

^^!SSlbij^^imllcation fonat 
obtained tm The SMreury Clerk to 
the Oovernon at the above oddm. ot 
receipt of a foolscap stamped addressed 

•"2? —Moatlons should be returned I 


Completed ai 
by July 6. 1901 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICE 

APPOINTMENT OF 
SENIOR ECONOMIST 

Applications are Invhed for a senior post In the Economic Division 
of the National Economic Development Offlee. The work calls for 
an experienced economist with a keen interest in the broader aspects 
of the dcvclopmeot of the national economy. The person concerned 
will be required to advise on variouB asp^ts of the National Plan 
and to prepare papers on economic matters for the National 
Economic Development (jouncil. The duties will involve also close 
contact with the work of the Economic Development Committees, 
llie officer app^ted will be responsible for guiding the work of a 
small team of economists. 

TThe salary will be in the range to £4,6(X) depending on 

qualfflcations. 

Applicants should send details of their age, qualfflcatloDs and 
expenence, and the names of two referees tof<— 

The Secretary, 

National Economic Developmenc Office, 
21-41 MiUbonk 
London, SWL 


Nortli^Western PolFteolinlo 

Prinoe of Wal«« Road. Loudon. M.WJl. 

Department of Economics and 
Business Studies 

Applications ar« lovitod lor the following 
Qnule B appointments, duties to commence 
on September 1, 1900 : — 

Accountancy 
Business Organisation 
Commercial and industrial Law 
Applied Economics 

Candidates should be able to teach to the 
level of final professional examinations, 
including H N D. In Business Studies. 

Salary Scale ; £955-£1,635 (plus Lmidon 
allowance £70) with additions lor 
quullflcatiuns ; starting point depends 
on qualifications, training aiyl experience. 

THERE ARE AIBO VACANCIES IN 
THESE SUBJECTS FOR PART-TIME DAY 
STAFF. 

Details and Application forms may be 
obtained from Tlie Secretary and Clerk to 
the Oovemors at the above address, on 
receipt nf a foolscap stamped addressed 
envelope. 

Completed appUqatloos should be returned 
by July 6, 1966, 


University of Belfast 

Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship 
in Social Studies 

The Senate of The Queen's University of 
^ Belfa.st InvUcR applications tor a Lectureship 
or Assistant Lectureship in Social Studies 
from October 1, 1960 or such other date as 
may be arranged. The sureessful applicant 
will be required to teach In one or more 
of the following fields : Social InstituiiouH, 
Methods of Social Enquiry, Social 
Administration. Salary range for a 
lectureship Is £1.470 U> £2,630 plus 
contributory pension rights under the P,8.S U. 
and for an as.vlstant lectureship Is £1,109 to 
£1,340 plus F.8.8.U. Initial plgclng on the 
salary scale will depend on qualifications 
and experience. Applications should be 
received by July Jl, 1066. 

Further pariiculars may be obtained 
from O. R. Cowle, M.A., LL.B., J.P., 
Secretary. 


Ualverslty of Blnhlngliam 

JAggnr^OF^g^MlOMOt AHO 

Besaarch Jlssistdnt 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Research Assistant to assist with research 
Iq. the Department of Mathematical EoonomlcH. 
. Applicants should be qualified In economics, 
mathematical economics or econometrics. 

Salary scale £fi70 x £30 to £900 occordlne 
to qualifications and experience. Three 
copies of applleetlons, which riiould include 
the names of two referees, should be sent by 
June 26th to the Assistant Registrar 
(Commerce and Social Science). P.O. Box 
363. The University of Birmingham. 
Birmingham 15 . from whom further particttlkri 
may be obtained. 


The City University 

St. John Street. London. E.C.l. 

Department of Social Science and 
Humanities 

Applications are Invited from 

Mathematical Economists 

or 

Economic Statisticians 

for a post of 

Lecturer or Assistant 
Lectursr 

The College has on l.C.T. 1905 
Computer and can provide research 
facilities for an economist interested in 
computer techniques. 

Salary scales:— Lecturer ; *1.470 x 
£90—£2J)10 X £85—£2,180 X £90— 
£2,270 (Bar) x £90—£2,630.^ 
Assistant Lecturer : £1,105 x £75— 
£1,180 X £80-£1..740. 

Plus London allowaUM of *10 per 
annum and membership of F.8S.U. 

Application forms and further details 
from the AcRdemic Registrar. Please 
quote ref. 68/E. 


For further announcements 
see pages 

1269 and 1364 to 1367 


Icr 


ECONOMIST 


I.C.I. wish to rscruit tn Economist in hit twentloi with 
St iMst 1 Second Class Honours Degree in Economics 
for a post in the Economics Department at Heed Office. 
Mlllbank. 

This post will appeal to an Economist who would enjoy 
working In e team whose function Includeseconomic. 
Industrial and sales forecasting, the assessment of the 
economic situation In overseas countries, and the 
application of economics to the problems of large-scale 
production and trade. 

There are opportunities. In 'either the professional dr 
commercial fleldg, for transfer to a Manufacturing 
Division. The Company o|^erstSs a comprehensive 
salary plan, a profit-sharing scheme and housing and 
removal assistance for mairrted men where necessary. 

Applications, with brief details of qualifications, 
experience and presant salary, should be Sent to:*- 

Tho Stifflr MaiMfor (CHHQ* HoiMi Office 
Soryleoe Peportmontg Imporky Chomlcol likkis- 
trios Llmltod, ImpoiM Chomlcol Houeo, Mill- 
iNuilc, London, jLWJ. 
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BRUNEL COLLEGE 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER/ASSISTAMT LECTURER 
IR BUSlNbSo £CS!!PICC 

The post calls for a person who can apply logical and quantitative 
methods such as in operational research, to the analysis of economic 
problems, as for example in business finance. He would be expected 
to have research interests, end to be capable of consultancy work. 
Responsibilities include lectures and seminars for post graduate 
students of manajgement and administration, and for under¬ 
graduate students in a combined honours course in Psychology, 
Sociology, and Economics, and in the engineering, mathematics and 
science courses. 

Salary: Assistant Lecturer £1105 - £1340; Lecturer £1470- 
£2630 plus £60 London Weighting. Starting date September 1966 
or at a date to be agreed. 

Further Information and forms of application obtainable from the 
Assistant Secretary to the College, Woodlands Avenue, Acton, 
London, W.3. 



Chartered Accountant 

A leading firm ot Churtured AccounlunU 
have a vacancy for a qualiUed man lo 
specialise In investigation wurie which 
requires n background appreciation ot 
national econuiiiic. problems. 

Cundldalus should be aged 30 to 3fi and 
have hud post quallllcatlon experleiue 
on the prartising Hide of the profession. 
They should have an economics degree 
and preferabry some experience In the 
ecuhotnlc field. 

This is a senior appointment which 
will carry a high salary with good 
prospects. 

Please write In confidence to Box No 
3020. 


For further announcoments 
sae pagaa 1269 and 1364 to 
1366. 

Wye College 

(University of London) 

Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 

Applications invited fur the above post from 
graduates in agriculture or economics qualified 
u> lertuiw and research in ProducUon 
Ki'onomlcs as applied to Agricultutv and 
Hnrtlrulture, and Interested In the 
quantitative aspeoia of the subject. 

The appointment will be made in the ^ 
Leotuiwr or Assistant Lecturer grade according 
to qualifications and experience, within the 
salary range of £1.100 to £3,370 on 
uppuintment, plus F.6.S.U. 

Further particular!! may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Wye College, Nr. Ashford, 
Kent. 

Closing date July 31. 196«. 


Kingston College 
of Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Appointment of 
Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited from graduates 
In Economics or Sociology for a ponb 
as Reseai'ch Assistant to take part in 
an inquiry into the changing economic 
and social structure ot this particularly 
interesting area of Greater London. The 
successful applicant will be expected to 
read for a higher degree. Persons 
hopliw to nMuaie this year may apply. 
HALABY scale : £810 x £30—£870 p.a. 

Further par^ulars and application 
fiinn are obtainable from the Vice-' 
Principal, Xlngstan College of 
Technology. Fmrliyn Road. Kingston 
upon Thames. Completed uppllcatlon 
forms to be returned as soon as possible. 

no ROYAL BOROUGH OP 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 


The University of Liverpool 

School of BusUies6 Management 

Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR In tlM School of 
B'WhieHH Management. . 

..The initial salary will be within the range 
n..Lw2®**,3.148 per annum according to 
^V^hflcatlona and experience. Applicants 
a»2Vi« academic and profeisl^al 
2^»4catlon8 with adequate business 
•’‘Perlence. 

. AppUcations. blaung age and quallfloatlona. 
^^.\her witli the names of referees. 
'Could be sent to the Registrar, from whom 
thM ^ ^rtlculars nwy be (^ined, later 
please qaote 

CV/187/E. 


I University of Leicester j 

I Senior Research Fellowship ' 

: Applications are Invited for a Senior IlCHearch | 
I FellowshiD in the Depurtmeni of Etunomlcs i 
to assist Professor K. L. Meek in an ; 

investigation, supported by ihc yoclol 
Rrlenre Research Council, into InveeLment { 
decisions in public eiuerprlsc. ! 

Salary, accuvdlng lo qualiUcations and 
pxpfli'lence. up to £2,500 a year, with 
F.6.8.U. inembereJiip. Appointment for three 
years In the first place. 

Further partloulare from the Registrar, to 
whom^e^^llcatlons should be eent by 

BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL _ 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(Incorporated In Canada with Limited 
LIublllh’i 

DIVID^IND NOTICK 
ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK 
Ai a Meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today, a dividend of one dollar turty-tive 
cents per share on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
was declared, of which seventy cents per 
share is the pruceeds of a dividend from 
Ounadlan Pacific Investments Limited, payable 
In Canadian funds on August 1, 1886. to 
Shareholders of record at 3.38 p.m. on June 

By order of the Board. 

T. P. TURNER, 

Secretary. • 

Montreal. June 1 3, 19 88._ 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(Incorporated in Canada wlih Limited 

dWid^4d notice . 

PREPERENCK STOCK ^ _ 

At a Meeting ot the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of two per cent on 
the Preference Stock was declared In 
retyped of the year 1869 payable on 
August 1. 1966. to stockholders of record ; 
at 3.30 p.m. on June 24. 1966. I 

By order of (he Board, j 

T. F. TURNliR, i 

Montreaf.' June 13. 1966^ ____ 

COINS AND MEDALS. Europe's largest” 
Numismatists will purchase cnileetlims and 
choice pieces. Oatalugue of Engli^ Coin*.. 

10s. 6d. B. A. SEABY LTD.. 61-68 Great 
Portla n d Str eet. Lond on. W.l. LAN 3677. 

TOP PEOPLE’S HECKETARI^ are well 

g lared generally by Stella Plsher Bureau in 

le Strand. ; 

YOUR STAKE IN THE FUTURE. Trees" ! 

( JantM now for Salxaru reclamation will i 

Ivp on when we are gone. 3s 6d will plant i 
I and tend one tree. 280.000 n^M this vtur 
Trees In Memory. Trees In Tribute. .WAR 
ON WANT, 8 Madelcy Road. London, W.5 

EDUCATION _j 

Language Laboratory Courses I 

in GERMAN and^ FRENCH , 

lor executives and^englneers held in a I 

Cotswold country house hotel. These are 
residential “ immersion ” course-s aiming 
at oral comprehension and lluency In uiles 
situations. For details write to 
W^TERN LANOIUA^ MBORATORIES i 

(Dept. Export ^les TrelnTngl. *5 ! 

Chelt en ham Road, Ciren ces ter. Olos ._ I 

Hme^udy Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LI.B. 

and other external degreeb of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretiiryahlp, ' 
Law. Costing, Banking. Insuranoe. i 

Marketing, O.C.E., and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects including the 
new Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers'^ course. 

Write today for details of advice, bteting 
subjects in wnfon interested, to i 

Metropolitan College 

(Founded 1918.) 


Decisions are made 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh companies are among 
America's largest producers of; 

aluminum • atomic reactors • coal 
electrical equipmsmt 
fabricated structural steel 
food prodnefs 
industrial valves and meters 
mining machineiy • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractories 
rolling mill equipment • steel 

And within 500 miles of Pittsburgh^ you'll 
find over half of America's manufacturing 
plant. Pittsburgh National Bank is located 
in the heart of this industrial concentra¬ 
tion. Because of our long-time participa¬ 
tion in the commerce of this dynamic and 
diversified market, Pittsburgh National 
knows it well. May we share our firsthand 
knowledge with you? 


V 


PITTSBURGH NRTIONRL BRNK 


Head Office; 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230, U.S.A. 
Cable: FIRSTBANK 
Telex; 066-833 

founded ISM • 


European Repr^nfBtive Office: 

20 Place VendOme, Paris le*", Frarxo 

Phone: Richelieu 97-89 

Cable: PITTSBANK Telex: 23-841 

Total Resources !> 1,411,717,586 
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the sites 

the labour force 

the housing 

the communications 

the space 

the finance 

are ali here in 


Make County Durham the 
location for your new factory. 
Three new towns; good local 
recruitment potential from 
600,000 workers; excellent 
housing facilities at prices 
well below the national 
average; good communica¬ 
tions by land, sea and air to 


all major regions. 

For details of these unrivalled 
opportunities for Industrial 
development, including 
particulars of government 
assistance, loans and grants, 
apply to the County Planning 
Officer. 


County Durham 


Full details from the County Planning Officer, County Hall, Durham. Tel: Durham 4411 



I lu‘ 

Economist 


Subscription prices 

1 year by eurffeee meil 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Newsubscribara £6.5.0 

(posted to private addresses only). 


Outside Britain 

1 year by elr 

lurope 

Sterling ratB 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Franca 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sterling rate 

Austria 

East Europe 

Finland 

aibraitef!, Malta 

Gfaiob ' 

Luxembourg 

Norway 

Spain 

Turkey 


£0.10.0 
US 919.60 


Airfreight 
£8.0.0 
B.Fr.ltfO 
D.Kr.155 
F.F.110 
DM90 
FL80 
L14,000 
Eac.640 
Kr.115 
Fr.97 
£9.0.0 
S. 650 
£9.0.0 
Fmk81 

Dr.794 

L.Fr.l254 

Kr.lBO 

Pla.1610 

TC228 


Nertb Afrioe 

A Middle 

East 

Sterling rete 

£9.0.0 

£11 0.0 

Iran 

RIs. 1.910 


Iraq 

I.Din. 9 


larael 

I.L 75 


Jordan 


J.Din 11 

Lebanon 

Leb. £78 


Sudan 


S £10 726 

UAR 


E.£13 

Weat Afriaa 



Sterling rate 

£9.0.0 

£12.10.0 

Cameroon 


CFA Fr. 



8.576 

Congo 


Con. Fr. 



6.300 

Ghana 


Cedi 30 

Nigeria 

£9 


Bast e Southern Afriaa A Indian 

Sub Continent 


Sterling rate 

£10.0.0 

£12.10.0 

Ctylon 

Rup 138 


India 

Rup 114 


Kenya 

EASh 200 


Ptkiatan 


Rup 167 

S. Africa 

Rand 20 


Taniania 

EASh. 200 


Uganda 

SASh. 200 


Far Baat A Faalfla Area 


MigrMgo rate 


£12.10.0 

,fSqciea 


Kyat 167 

^4^gkong 

HK9200 


Aflilaya 


Mal9107 

ifiailand 


Baht 726 

'Vietnam 


VN Pia 



1«22S 

Starting rate 


£i3.iao 

Australia 


Aua. $34 

China 


C. People 



82 

Japon 


Yen 



13.700 

New Zealand 


N2C13.6 

Philippines 


Ph. 



The msroon sounds; the lifs-bpat crews spring 
Into Mtion. From bods, from neto,;From famIHos. 

They never heettdte, for life le at stake. This 
appeal Is your slgnel for action. Your donatione 
support the life-boat service. Act ne w! 

Oe$itlhni mi hgtek* hi 
ROYAL NATIONAL UFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
tt 6R08VEN0R GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.f. 

Tmtunri Tht aa. etikiaiuhhritnd, K.6, SmWv/; mMbw, EM. 


SMith e Centret America 


RtfUtered .os a Newspaper. Authnii.sed ax Second Clusx Mall. Post Oflloe Dept.. Ottawa 
NewHpuoct Ud , ot as St Jnme&'.s atrcct. London, S.W.l. Telephoiit 




In England bv St Clemenls Preaa Ud . London, fc.C 4. PubhiUied by The Fconjod^t 
uriiltehali 51U5. Puiiaue on this Issue: UK nu. . UverxiMS 9ftd 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANSE INDICES 





pividMd ORDINARY 
k«)(W(eM STOCKS 


mem. rrte* Prk« 

Apr. 4, Jimp 6 Jun* IS 
IMS IMS IMS 


24/6 IS/4»* 

SIP su* 


I 3 « 3 fc Houw of Frattp. ,..S/k 7^9 [r(Tli 

n?4d fiirwa S() 6 n«r....rA U'/l S7/iot^ 

7iS UniwdDPaptry ....S/- 28/1 29/^1 j 

Slit Woolworth.5/- l8/7ii 

8(36 Sritish Poiroltum . ...£l SI/ 1 * 75/J 

SopmahOil. £1 49/1 S5/3 

IS< 4 S Royal Dutch.20 fl. CIS't £l 6 >i« 

2>9 b ShellTrantport.5/- Ti/lO*] 40/S 

... Ultramar. 10/- 28/4i4 12/1 

EtSamCAL S RAOIO • ^ ! 

8 4 AEI.£1 M/- 53/9 

5 I 3 S SICC. £1 S9/7«,’ 70/41 j 

5 a Cremp:on PnrIttnsoii.S/- 11/9^6 10 / 7*1 

11*30 Docea.10/- 70/4 84/- 

71, b £MI.10/- 24/9 JO /6 

2 I 26 Ellioti-Aviomation.. .5/- 15/9 ll/Mi 

S 0 English Eloccric.£1 39 / 6 i 4 48/6 

7*2 0 General Electric.£1 39/10'} 52/- 

SV C. A. Pariens.£1 S3/9 55/9 


65/101} 56/- 


26/l0'il 2»/9 


i Last 

Dividend ORDINARY 
;(a)(b)(c) STOCKS 


{ i^NKt. DiSlSoONT « HP 
Barclays.£1 


19/10'} I7/I0'i 


Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster 'S'.£1 

Australia S N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales. £ I 


5'}0 Barclays DCO. 


.•.b/IO'H 30/7'. 
.■2/6 * : 53/3 
M.9 45/9 

11/1'* I 8/10'} 

'.'r- I l5/7'a 
• ^'7'} I 16/1'} 
''/I'i U/9 


7i}b Chartered.£1 46/6| 

&/6 b Honek's. SShan2....$25 £ 8(4 

6 0 Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 27/6 

12 60c Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

10 b Standard Bank.£1 57/9 

S'lb Hambros.5/- 27/- 

S'.b Hill, Samu4l.5/- 12/7' 

24 * c Montaiu Trust.5/- 31/6 

3'}<t I Schredon. £1 59/- 

614 b Union Disceimt.£1 45/9 

11 b Bowmakar.S/-I 10/- 

10 a Lombard Banking ...5/- 16/- 

7'io Mercantile Crodit ...5/- 14/6 

14‘b United Domins. Tst.. .5/-.- 17/3 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

2'} 0 Allied Breweries .., .5/- 12/4 

4 a Bass, Mitchels ft 6 .... 5/- 15/3 

10 b* Charringtbn United. .5/- 13/4' 

8 o Oiitiliors.IS/- 22/9 

4 a Guinness.S/- 20/3 

61} a Scottish ANewc. Brew. £1 60/6 

423 e Watnoy Mann.5/- 14/9 

14 o Whitbread 'A'.5/-» 14/-' 

BUILDING. PAINT, Etc. 

>>2 b Associated Portland... £1 56/6 

8 0 BPB Industries.10/- 25/9 

12 b Richard CosMin.5/- 24/6 

5 b CrittallHope.5/- 8/7 

15 b International Paints . .4/- 14/tl 

IS b London Brick.5/- 23/3 

4" 14 b Rii^by^R^tland.5/- 19/8 


Piions.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DlQiPERY ft STQR^ 


17-3 b I GrananW^roheusei .5/- j 22/3 
25 o!GUS*A‘.5/- , 43/- 


Price. 

Price 
June 8 
1966 

Price 
June 15 
1966 

VieU 

lune 

1966 

Xt 

56/- 

65/- 

'Hit 

4-3 

41/6 

48/9 

49/9 

4*6 

15/6*4 

18/10'} 

18/10'} 

(40) 

51/6 

60/9 

61/9 

4-6 

66/6 

72/9 

73/IO'a 

4-7 

54/9 

66/9 

67/6 

4*4 

44/6 

49/6* 

52/-* 

4-d 

33/6 

31/9 

34>- 

5*6 

£2311,« 

0378 

£243,8 

3*1 

43/3 

46/6 

46/6 

3-4 

39/3 

46/-» • 

45/3* 

5-1 

46/61! 

53/- 

54/- 

5-6 

£814 

£9'*,6 

£9'*n 

(51) 

27/6 

30/- 

30/- 

40 

08*4 

£29% 

£307, 

2-8 

57/9 

59/3 

61/- 


27/- 

28/9 

28/9f 

4-3 

12/7'} 

10/6 

M/I'l 

4-7 

31/6 

34/3 

35/3 

3-4 

59/- 

57/3 

57/3 

35 

45/9 

48/- 

4//3 

5-3 

1 10/- 

9/- 

9/3 

8-1 

16/- 

16/6 

16/71} 

6-3 

14/6 

l6/7«: 

16/10% 

S'9 

17/3 

17/71} 

17/9 

S>6 

I2/4'2 

14/3 

14,9 

51 

15/3 

IS/-* 

\WV2* 

S'i 

13/4'a* 

14/3 

14/6 

52 

22/9 

22/10'} 

24/1'} 

4-3 

20/3 

18/3 

18/6 

5-7 

60/6 

59/3 

61/6 

4 6 

14/9 

15/9 

15/10', 

5 0 

14/-* 

15/1'} 

15/7'} 

SI 

56/6 

55/- 

57/. 1 

3 0 

25/9 

24/10'} 

25/6 

4>3 

24/6 

18/9 

19/3 

5 2 

B/7'} 

5/<'j 

5/4'} 

(6-0) 

14/tO'} 

14/9 


6'5 

23/3 

20/3 

20/9 

4-8 

I9/8'4 

I7/6H 

, 18/311 1 

41 

23/3 

l«/9 

20/- '■ 

S3 

W'? 

21/6 

23/4'} : 

3-4 

53/6 

44/3 

' 

47 

45/3 

42/7'} 

42/7*2 , 

5-9 

: ‘3/6 1 

17/6 

17/6 

4-3 

16/* 

♦9/4'} 

19/7*, 

3-6 

! 25/6 

21/-* 

21/9* 

4>l 

! 32/3* 

30/41, 

30/9^ 1 

7-1 

i 

«/.|| 

47/3H 

3'3 

;43/- 

1 

48/6 j 

50/- 1 

3 5 


nr 

n/ 2'4 
53/9 
14/7'} 
62/3 
17/6 

j Cover] U/ 2 I 4 


12/10'} I0/II'4 

53/10'} 45/4'a 


SV C. A. Parsons.£1 53/9 

I 12 b Philips Lamp Works. 10fl. 128/6 

8 'i 0 Ptessey. 10 /- 34/4'} 

20 e Pye (Cambridge) ....5/- 16/- 

25 b Radio Rentals.5/- 40/7'} 

I 9 A. Rayrelle. £1 SO/- 

, IS 0 Thorn Electrical.5/- 65/6 

I ENGINEERING 

j 3 0 Babcock ft Wilcox... .£1 34/3 

4 0 I lohn Bi’own. £1 37/10'} 

I B b I Cammell Laird.5/- 8 / 3*4 

I 5 0 Inttrnas. Combuit_5/- 27/3 

i 4*4 b j Swan Hunter.£1 23/6 

, 4 b I lohn Thof^sen.5/- 8/3*.t 

: 3-82 0 I Coventry Gauge... 10 /- 32/- 

! t 7 i 2 b I Alfred Herbert. £1 53/1'} 

; 7'}a ' Allied Ironfounder;.. .$/-> 24/3 

I iS b Awerys.5/- 22/6 

25/7'} I 10 0 BSA. 10 /- 20/6 

t 5 b Georec Cohen.5/- 10/- 

I II 0 Davy-Ashmore.5/- 12/10'] 

i 9 b Guest. Keen.£1 48/- 

1 6 0 Head Wrighison.5/- 19/- 

' 5 b Metal Box.£1 55/1'} 

• 6 0 Rantonne ft Marto ... 5/- 16/4'] 

8 a Reno'd Chains.£1 58/9'* 

3 a Tube Investments.£1 59/-* 

7',b Vickers.£1 21/9 

7 a Ward (Thos. W.).£1 42/9 

13 o Wellman Eng. Corpn. 5/- 11/9 

10 b VVoedall^Duekham.. .5/- 15/6 

FOOD ft TOBACCO 

1 13 o Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 28/6 

' 20 0 I A«oe. British Foods.. I/- 7/7'} 

I 512 b Bovril.£1 36/3 

' t 4 »i 4 b Brooke Bond‘B’.5/- ll/7'j 

2 II 0 Fitch Lovell.2/6 7/7'} 

«' 2']a International Stores. .5/- 9/3 

I S'jb |. Lyons'A'.£1 52/-t| 

' 10'} b Ranki'Hovis.10/- 29/9 

! 7 b Reckitt ft Colman..l0/. 28/3 

3 b Spillers.5/- 15/4'a 

! 2 a Tate ft Lyle....£1 31/- 


17/10'} 29/4'} 
8/3*4 7/7'] 


9/10'}' 17'} 0 Tosco Stores . 



FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 



Ek dividend, t Tax fren. f The r 
<0 Year's dividend, (e) To earlfett 
Jhodeda end Nyaiafand Stock, (f) 
crackers are on forecast dividend. 


net redempcfeit, yfdldi aRew. ^ tdx at Rs. M. in L H Ex capitalkMion. f Ex righw* H Bduival 
t daw. (n Ffa/yNIdL '' (g) Ex aH. (b) AJer Zambian tax. (/) Tty lateH date. W wp® 

I New Stock. ‘japaniW prices supplied by DaWa Securhies, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial 


Equivalent to B'O storling. 
im since reduced or.ppagMj 
dustrial Index luppNiio by tl 


inp. ( 0 ) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, 
igad, (pi Resulting froin iplk of Federation of 
by tri# Montreal ScKk EHfchtnit. Yields in 
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lar 

n«Ts 


Prl€M. IW6 jOWWtnJ 08PINARV 
- |(0>WU)j STOCKS 


High 

7^/- , 
31/« 
72/- 

S4/6 

3S/3 

44/- 

112/6 

57/3 

41/3 

39/6 

81/3 


63/6 

25/6 

60/6 

67b 

4J/1 

, 02/4 
45/- 
30/3 
26/- 
96/3 
48/- 
36/3 
34/7*3 
68/9 


21/6 

14/6 

3i/i'a 

30/- 

41/9 

51/- 

16/7*3 

34/10*3 

24/7*3 i 
24/7*3 I 

41/9 ! 

20/9 

' 

23/9 

60/- 

14/9 

37/- 

66/6 

52/3 

36/- 

24>- 

28/- 

33/3 

30/7*1 
23/3 
31/4*, 
30/1*a 

39/1*5 

10/7*, 

33/- 

16/10*3 

26/- 

-IJ/9 

56/3 

44/- 


II/9>4 

12 / 6 I 4 

25/9 

7/3 

49/6 

17/1*1 

35/1*1 

30/3^4 

15 /- 

27/9 

29/- 

22/1*1 

32/9 

48/. 

18 /- 

23/- 

39/- 

20/9 

45/10*1 

H/7'i 

33/6 

59/6 

47/- 

25/9 
20/4*1 
17/- 
18/3 
20/1*1 
28/6 
27/6 
27/3 

26/3 

17/6 

27/9 

26/10*1 

19/3 

31/- 

8/10*1 

12/4*3 

9/2*4 

25/4*3 

14/4*3 

20/9 

37/1*2 

49/6 

36/9 


18*3 0 

13 b 

14 b 

431)0 
25 b 
t40 c 

25 b 

15 b 
50 b 

8 b 
95 b 

$4 58 
267)0 
li*4b 

5 o 
12*1 b 
17*1 e 

4 c 
2*10 

5 b 

7 b 
2*20 

9 0 
5 b 
2*3 0 
8*1 b 

20 b 
30 b 

6*3 b 

18 b 
57) b 

8 b 

10 h 
2*26 

15 o 
8 b 

7 b 

Nil o 
10 b 
Nil o 
3 0 
10 a 
5 0 
S a 

5 0 

26 a 

10 a 

6 b 
3 b 

t67)0 
7-92 h 

8 b 

11 a 
37*2 0 
10 b 
3 b 

12 b 

10 (I 

3 o 
35 b 


. Brit. Amor. Tobac... 10/- 

G»ll»har.10/- 

' Imporiti Tobacco.£1 

I msuBANa 

Britannic. .5/- 

I Commorcial Union , .5/- 
I ei|ui\y A Law lito... .'/- 
t Genoral Accident... .5/- 

* Guardian.5/- 

' Legal A General.I/- 

; Northern A EmpI.£1 

Pearl.I/- 

Prudentiel *A’.I/- 

Royii.5/- 

I VAmAjir' ‘ 

BlrBeld.5/- 

! Briciah Motor.5/- 

: Jaguar Cara 'A*.5/- 

Rootei Mown ‘A’...4/- 

j Lerland Mown.£1 

i Bnatol Aeroplane... 10/- 
‘ Hawker Slddeiey.... £1 

' RoHs-Rmco.£1 

I Dewey Group.10/- 

Diiniop Rubber .... 10/- 

JoMph Lucas.£1 

Triplex Holdings .. 10/- 
PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Finaneial Times.5/- 

Ifuernat. Publishing. .5/- 
News. of the World., 5/- 
W. H. Smith A Son 'A . £ I 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

British Priricing.5/- 

Bunxl Pulp....5/- 

Reed Paper.£1 

W^ ^lna Teape.£1 

Colviiles.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 

Stewarts A Lloyds.£1 

John Summers.£1 

United Steel.£1 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture 5/- 
Assec Television ‘A-.5/- 

Wm. Baird .£1 

Beecham Group.5/- 

Bookers.10/- 

Bntish Match.£1 

British Oxygen. S/- 

British Ropes .... .5/- 

Butlin'a .I/- I 

OeLaRue. 10/- 

Drages .5/- j 

Gesietner 'A'.5/- I 

Glaxo .10/- j 

Harrison A Cr. Defd.. £1 ' 
Hoover 'A* .S/- I 



jOividendi OtelNAIIY 

•rBcui- 


1 HtidieWi Bay.£1 

! ICT .£1 

I Mecca ‘A’.S/- 

I NeNonel Canning.£1 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Poweit Dulfryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation... 5/- 

: SehW6pp6i.S/- 

i Sean ‘A*.5/- 

' Sieacley.S/- 

: Thomas Tilling.4/- 

: Turner A Newali.... .£1 

Unilever.5/- 

, UrtilevfrNV.12 fl. 

United Glass.5/* 

NINES 

. AnglD'Amencan.... 10/- 

Charter Coni.5/- 

Conaolid. Gold Fields. £ I 

General Mining.£1 

. Union Corporation. ,2/6 
; Free State Gediiid.. .3/- 

W. Driefoniein.10/- 

Western Deep 'A'.... £1 
I Western Holdings ,. .5/- 
. Roan Selection Tst. .. .£1 
Tanganyika Con*.... 10/- 
, Z. Anglo-Amar. .10/- 
De Beers Oefd Reg.. 5/- 
Internat, Nickel .. .n p v. 

1 ondon Tin . 4/- 

RTZ .10/- 

. 5/- 


Price, 


.92/3 

\r 4 \ 0 V 

• 12 /- . 
: I9/6J4* 
20 / 1*1 
1 23/6* 
42/. 

. 31/9* 

I r.s 

ll/l'l 


Price 
June 8 


Price 




Cow 


. . --- t ; 


. .£1 
. 10 /- 
. .£1 


23/10*1 
i 14/2*4 
I 29/1*3 
19/10*2 
19/- J 
41/1*2 
9/1*1 , 
N/- 
10/9 
27/6 
16/10*2 
2S/3 
31/3” 
42/3* ; 
45/3 ! 


Tionoh . 

SHIPPING 

Anjilfi Norness . . 
blit A Co'n'wealth 

Cu'iui'd . 

Fiirne« Withy.£1 

Ocean Strain .£1 

P A O De*d.£i 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Brnt .£1 

Cai niigton & Dewhst 5/- 

Courtauids .5/- 

West Riding Worsted £1 

Woolcembors. £1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats. Patons & B.£1 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

ViypHa Int.5/- 

' TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

; Allianre Trust.5/- 

' BET ‘A’ Defd.5/- 

; Cable & Wireless ..5/- 
! Philip Hill. . 5/- 

lndusrri.il & Genor.il 5, - 
, City Centre Props.. .5/- 
City Lond. Real Piop. .£l 

I Land Securities.lO/- 

Lond. Ciuy Freeh Id. lO/- 
TEA A RUBBER 

Cons. Tea A Lands_£l 

Jokai (Assam).£l 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


:27l/3* 

, 19/7*1 
! 95/9* 
136/10*2 
108/9 
128/9* 
iM3/9 
. 78/1*2 
1213/9'' 
40/- 
; 12/3 
S7/9* 
,151/1*2* 
I$l67i2 
16/10*2 
28/7*211 
18/6 


114/9 

• 3/974 

20 /- 

34/1*1 

W/3 

20/1*1 

23/7*1 


357/6 
' 24/3 
113/6 
127/6 
IOB/9 
;I36/I0*2 
,150/7*2 
. B3/9 
1218/9 
83/-* 
13/7*2 
I 67/6 
:27.0/- 
i$l99* 
24/4*3 
37/1*2 
; 21/- 


no/6 ! 

i 35/9 , 
19/9 j 
38/6 
13/9 
•9/7*1 
35/6 
14/11*4 
21/6 
•4/7*2 
23/9 

r 

•0/10*1 j 

346/3 ; 

25/1*1 
115/3 ' 

•18/9 I 
103/9 ' 

• 33/9 
143/1*2 
I 80/7*2 i 
■213/9 
! 85/6* ! 

13/3 ' 

' 66/3 
213/9 
S202* 

' 24/4*3 ' 
38/9 , 

21/9 I 


3- 5 

6 5 

4- 7 

5- 6 

3- 0 

4- 5 

5- 8 

5- 5 
5*1 
55 
3-9 
3-8 

6- 9 


IS 

fo 

II 

1*5 

1*9 

1-5 

1-2 

1*6 

1*6 

1-5 

13 

2*6 

2*6 

0*8 


, 34/3 14/3 

• 19/- 19/7*3 

15/374 15/3* 

, 30/- j 29/3 
... ' 49/9 

27/4*1 , 25/- 


, 39/6 
' 14/3 
, 19/- 
54/6 
19/10*2 

1 10/934 

X,' 

|.^/- I 
24/3 I 
' 49/10*7, 

I *8/6 , 

! 15/6 
29/9 
i 27/7*, 
53/6 1 

15/10*)' 
I 24/9 

i 43/- 
I 20/9 

I 3/074 

3/7*1 


40/6 

18/1*2 

21/1*2 

62/- 

19/3 

•1/7*2 

42/3 

12/9*., 

15 /. 

27/3 

51/1*2 

•8/4*2 

16/10*7 

33/4*. 

32 / 3 J 4 

60/1*2- 

13 /- 

30/6 

49/. ■* 
12 /- 

3/5*4 

4/- 


• 3/6 j 
' 20/3 1 

•5/1*1* 

:n;i ! 

44/6 1 

IB/3 
2I/4*2* 
62/6 

1?^; I 

15/5*4 j 

28/6 
52/3 1 

18/10*2 
17/6* , 
34/6 ' 

33/7*7 
61/1*2* 
18/2*., 
31/9 I 

49/9* 

, 12/- 
3/5*4 , 
4/0^4 


3‘8 

1-7 

5 3 

1-9 

5-6 

2-4 

5-9 

20 

4 0 

2-9 

90 

1-2 

6-3 

1-7 

3-7 

80 

7-5 

1-2 

7 3h 

1-2 

5-7 

14 

15 Ih 

11 

4-7 ! 

21 

2 7 

... 

e 6 

I^ 

4 5 

2-4 

6 9 

10 

5*9 

\’’i 

6 6 


7‘4 

1*8 

5 4 

1*6 

80 

0-7 

5 8 

1-7 

5>5 

20 

5-9 

I I'T 

5-8 

1-5 

7-4 

• 0 

6-8 

1 1-8 

6-5 

! 1-7 

5-8 

10 

4 9 

M 

3-7 

l-l 

6 0 

1-7 

3-6 

1-5 

4 9 

1-2 

4-2 

13 

4-5 ' 

1 2 

5-2 ! 

10 

43 ! 

M 

5-8 

l-l 

17 1 

2 1 

(n) j 

! ''5 

12-1 

1 IS 

13-3 1 

1-2 


NEW YORK PR IC ES AND INDICES 

I June 


Atch. Topeka. 

Can. Pacific . 
Pennsylvania . 

Union Pacific . 

Amer. Electric 
Am. Tel. A Tel...{ 52Sa 
Cent. Ediwn .. 36*4 
Inc. Tel. A Tel. .. TO’a 
Western Union . |7 


i 3234 
5718 
' 535. 
; 37 J 4 
i 371a 


Alcan Aluminium. 


Alcoa. 

Amor. Can. .. 
Am. Smelling 
Anaconda . .. 
AVC Cerpn, 
Both. Stbel .. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 

Chryaler. 

Col.-Palmelive 

Crown-Zeller 

Distillers-Saag. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemteal. 
Du Pent 


• M'a 

• 5212 

6 OI 4 

. 84*4 
. »7'8 

37 

. 63>4 
73*2 
. 41*2 
.1 22 ^a 

nil 

18014 


East. Kodak'' .1132*1 
Ford Motor.^ 47>g 


Tune 

15 

$ 

‘ 3314 ’ 

1 5838 
! 591a 
38 

1 39 

54*4 
I 36 
721, 

I 411, 

W'l 

32*4 

7134 

72*4 

dO*a 

24 

463, 

3I'2 

83*4 

67*4 

190*4 

I37»2 

46 


■ Gen. Electric . 
i General Foods 
General Motors 

I Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil . 

I Heinz . 

Int Bus Mach. 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel 
Inter. Paper .. 

Kennceou. 

Litton Inds. ... 
Mobil Oil . .. 
Monsanto . 

Nat. Distillers . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn. . 
Sears Roebuck 

Shell Oil . 

Stand Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.J. 
Union-Carbido 
U.S. Steel . .. 

West. Electric 
Woolworth .. 
Xerox. 


8 

$ 


.llOS^B 

7238 

81 

50 

51 
35 

|339 

46 

903a 

27ia 

108 

7434 

BB'i 

7138 

32^8 

66<a 

653a 
50*4 
57»a 
S8ta 
.1 4214 

S’* 

43 


June 

15 

$ 


Money Market Indicators 

The sterling spot rate recovered on news of the eictended Basic supports and continued firm¬ 
ing despite the disappointing British trade figures for May. But a widening of the forward dis- 
coiwt and a rise in the cost of cover increased the existing margin in New York’s favour on swaps 
of three-months Euro-dollar and United Kingdom local authority deposits. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


I 22Ta L73't 
|242ia |26|3a 


StandArd and Poor's Indices (1941-43»10) 


1966 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

Govt 

Bonds 

1 Yield 

! % 

May 18 

9104 

1 3-29 

82 90 

4-59 

25 

93 22 

3*22 

8271 1 

4 61 

June 1 

92 17 

1 3 26 

82-14 

4-67 

8 

90B5 

1 3-31 1 

82 04 

4-68 

IS 

92>88 1 

3-23 

82>I4 

4 67 

- - - 

1 



— 


■fJ'!!'. . 


425 tfidustriala;—high. tOO‘6Q (Fab. 9) 
Low. 89-35 (May IT) 



KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

June 15 


London 

Sonic Rato (from 7%, % 

^3/6/65).6^* 

Oo^ic ratoa: 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banka .... 4 
Oiacount houtas ... 4 
Local authorities... B'a-AU 
3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities... dif 
Finance houses .... 63, 
Call money: 

Clearing benks* 

minimum. 43, 

Day-to-day spread.. 43r-5Sa 
irliot diacount ratoa 
(3 months’): 

Treasury bills. 5**14' 

Bank bills. Si3|,-6 

Fine trade bills_ 7-7 *1 

uro-dollar dopoelta: 

7 days' notice. 5*4-534 

3 months*'. 5*1-6 


■uro-atorling dopoeite: 
(m Pans): % 

2 days' notice ■.. S'a^'a 

3 menihi*. 6^$-6's 

NSW YORK 
Treaeury bflla: 

June 8. 4*57 

June 15. 4-S0 

Marhot paper: 

Bank bills. 5*38 

Certs, of depoait. S ■ 38 

Storling: 

Spot rate. 

Forward rale: 

(3 months’) ... 
Forward cover 
(3 montfiB*): 

Annual iiu. cost. 
Invettmont currency 
Investment $. 36% PI’*"*' 

Security £... •* 3 ic disc. 


2-79'i**»i» 

3a-h 




I Juho ioth teniiors Vor lUay bills at C9R lls./7d; 
NCured 55 per copt, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The ^er for ihh week was for £190 million 91-day bills. 


CDVsrsd Afbitrmgs Margins 

I Shewing the diffannvelt iff rotes on the particular £/5 o**®**' 
[ odiusietf for the cost of ferword exchengc cover. 

In favour of: ■ 

Last week: This was 

I TrotMUiY Allle . London H London .♦ 

Sm-dMlRr/UK local augh- ^ ^ , N-wYorki.. 

orh^ loanc.i.. Now York 

-ra/turo-ocarling. London London 
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Other travelers checks 
are every bit as good as 

First Nadonal City Bankk 


...until you lose them! 


Other leading travelers checks, like First National City 
travelers checks, can be cashed in the U.S.A. and ail over 
the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may 
be in for a rude shock if you lose your checks. 

With other travelers checks, time-consuming inquiries 
often have to be made. It may be days—even weeks— 
before you get your money back. 

But, if you lose First National Gty travelers checks, 
don't worry. There are more than 20,000 places around 
the world authorized to give you a fast refund—right on 
the spot! 

First National City travelers checks come from the 
leader in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 
60 years. They are known and accepted in itmre than a 
million shops, hotels, restaurants, air tenntnals, etc, the 
worid over. Next time you travel, be sure to Insist on 
First National City travelers checks. 

They cost just one cent per dotlar,' . 







rm toomamsT 
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TOPFUGHTOESIGNSI Armstrong buildings. They have excellent acoustic qualities, 
are the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre Armstrong Ceilings are speedy and easy tb erect 
ceiling tiles. So it's not surprising you find them and can be designed to allow full accessibility to 
in airport lounges<~-offices, schools, hospitals, essential services. For both design and jsei^'^ 
stores, public buildings, too. Minaboard and mance—specify Armstrong Ceilings. May we 
Minatone harmonise effectively with modern send you samples ? 
architecture—edd new excitement to older '' 

ceiung'systems BY (^wistrong 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. LTD. CGUNG SYSTEMS DEPT. WOODGRANGEHOUSE. WOODGRAMOS-AVINUE. KENTON, MIDDX.TEUWOROSWORTNGtSt 
ATt4 Msktfs of UinMorm. Min»bo$fd, Ttetioim, TmmtHM, Cvshlentoim 
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' riHE vSCX^OMlST JUKB 25, 1966 

LETTERS 


Incomes Policy 

Sir—^T he future shape of the incomes policy 
is a matter of such importance that I hope 
I may be allowed to reply to Mr Lloyd*s 
comments (June i8th) on my earlier letter. 

The norm (or, if necessary, freeze) is best 
applied to dividends and rents by means of 
a tax, applied to the previous year, ensuring 
that the total increase in each is held down 
to the average increase in earned incomes. 
This need not distort the relation between 
each. 

The argument that local wage-drift at 
present only accounts for 1-3 per cent of 
the total earnings increases a year is hardly 
relevant to a discussion of whether local 
negotiations should replace national. Under 
the system suggested by The Economist the 
proportion would quickly become well over 
50 per cent (even you. Sir, presumably con¬ 
cede there are some industries where it would 
be inapplicable). 

The rest of Mr Lloyd’s argument seems 
to be based on the contention that national 
settlements are based mainly on grounds of 
comparability or cost of living, which are 
both inflationary, while local negotiations 
take more account of the economically 
rational grounds of productivity and demand 
for labour. Even the premise here is 
demonstrably false. Over the last two or 
three years at least, national bargains, and 
even national claims, have been increasingly 
related to productivity; and national arbitra¬ 
tion takes considerable account of the 
demands for labour, or lack of it, in particular 
industries. Conversely, comparability and 
cost of living are equally frequently the basis 
for local claims (mutual competition between 
craftsmen and piece-workers on grounds of 
comparability is common and is the cause 
of a particularly intense local dispute over 
local rates in my own constituency at this 
moment). 

But even if Mr Lloyd’s contention were 
true, it would not aflect the main point of 
my argument. This was that a system of 
unco-ordinaced local negotiations was certain 
to be more inflationary than national 
negotiations, because inevitably boom indus¬ 
tries, boom regions and boom Arms would 
concede inflationary increases, which would 
be immediately used as precedents for further 
demands by every other industry, region and 
Arm. If a national incomes policy is to be 
possible at all, it can only be through national 
income-negotiations, in which such compe¬ 
tition is reduced by agreement within each 
team beforehand.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SWi Evan Luard 
* 

Sir —^Paying the seamen more would not be 
infladonary if those of us who are better paid 
(and the relatively large size of our sala^ 
cheqitfs is the only thing you and I have in 
comibon) were paid correspondingly less. 
Since it is a socialist government you are ad¬ 
monishing, it would not have been irrelevant 
to have mendoned traditional socialist think¬ 
ing on this matter. If you had thought along 
these lines you might have discovered acauM 
of the ** classic example of the sort of paralysis 


of will that is driving the country steadily 
towards a siege economy ” (June ilth). That 
is the doubt that rises in decent minds that 
perhaps the deep emotion felt by seamen 
about their pay and conditions is justifled. 
You might have asked yourself, rhetorically, 
why one man is ever paid more than another. 

It is arguable (and I believe it) that the 
trouble with the British economy is the poor 
productivity of its workers. And the reason 
for this is their low pay (i.e., low factor cost). 
By increasing the cost of labour, management 
might be induced to study means of econom¬ 
ising in the use of their labour; it might 
even be suggested that this is management’s 
job. This is the reason why it is American 
ship owners, and not Bridsh, who are inno¬ 
vating in the fleld of containerisation and 
automatic handling.—Yours faithfully, 
Solihull, Wartvickshtre D. A. CoLVlN 
* 

Sir —Do you really think Gune i8th) a freeze 
on wages and dividends until January i, 1966, 
would be regarded by trade unionists as fair ? 

Wage earners would lose their wage in¬ 
creases ; but profits would accumulate on 
behalf of shareholders. 

What is needed is a permanent limit on 
the return as well as the liability of the share¬ 
holder, as you will realise in time.—^Yours 
faithfully, Paul Derrick 

London, SW6 

Computers 

Sir —Your statement in the Business Brief 
feature of June nth that General Electric 
took over Olivetti is quite incorrect. The 
facts are these: 

In 1964 Olivetti reached an agreement with 
the General Electric Company in New York 
to set up a jointly-owned company which 
would incorporate Olivetti's electronics divi¬ 
sion for the design, production and distribu¬ 
tion of electronic computers. 

The Olivetti electronics division was the 
only part of the Olivetti organisation which 
was aflccted by the agreement with the 
General Electric Company. In all other 
aedvities Olivetti remains independent and 
autonomous. Moreover, the agreement with 
General Electric in no way limits Olivetti's 
activities in the development of electronic 
machines and equipment.—Yours faithfully, 

G. Sacco 
Managing Director, 
London, Wi Bridsh Oliveid Limited 

Defence 

Sir —In your article “ Wilson East of Suez ” 
(June 18th) you say that our military dis¬ 
positions “ involve probably four or five 
battalions with air-cover and logistic support 
and transport to reinforce them from Britain 
if necessary.” 

The elements of air cover arc air warning 
and intercepdon radar, fighter aircraft on 
call, and instant voice communications 
between the ground troops, thd air base and 
the fighters. It is obvious therefore that 
a strategy based on island air strips will not 
provide air cover anywhere that matters. 
Moreover, we are told that the P-iix is a 


strike aircraft and not a fighter. 1 submit that 
once our aircraft carriers are out of btisiiKj^ 
our trcH>ps have practically no hope of getdng 
air cover anywhere in south-east Asia^ except 
in the vicinity of Singapore. 

With regard to logistic support, diis 
depends on sea eommunicadons. Bven the 
movement of air freighters depends On ships 
to supply the air bases whh fuel. The 
Government has already admitted that the 
commando carriers and tank landing ships 
will not be able to move, in the face of 1^ 
opposition, outside shore based alt cover. 
But it has not yet admitted that this applies 
no less to all ships, warships and mercl^m 
ships alike. 

The truth is that, without aircraft carriers, 
our disposidons eas^ Of Sueg, or an3^here 
else outside continental Europe, wiU be 
incapable dt standing up /to the Idiid of threat 
from the air of which any third class power 
is capable. How is that for cost effectiveness ? 
—Yours faithfully, 

F. M. A. Torrens-Srence 
Portadown, County Armagh 


Food Prodttetiem 

Sir—T he author of your article (May zSih) 
implies that Uie developed countries of 
the world have (a) been niggardly with aid; 
(b) that it is the tariffs and quantitative re¬ 
strictions they impose that keep the poorer 
countries from developing exports of maiiii- 
fnetured goods; and (c) that the taxes they 
impose on tropical products also constitute 
a serious obstacle to tlie development of 
exports of these products. 

(a) Over the past five years the developed 
countries are estimated to have provided over 
$30 billion in official capital to the less de¬ 
veloped countries through bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral channels. The value of such aid in 
1965 was nearly double the level ten .years 
earlier. This may be niggardly by some 
standards, but it is unprecedented in the 
history of the world. The countries, that have 
obtained this type, of aid Jp fact, en¬ 
joyed advanugeS whicn die ^cooiffilbi'giving 
it never enjoyed in their youth. 

(b) It can be readily established that many 
countries impose high tariffs or qiaantitative 
restrictions on manufactured or semi-manu¬ 
factured goods. And guess which cbittttries 
lead the way in this practice ? The less 
developed countries themselves. This being 
the case, is it surprising that these countries, 
with some exciting exceptions, have not 
achieved notable success in exporting manu¬ 
factured goods ? One would hardly expect 
goods which ^cannot compete in the domestic 
market even when they enjoy the advantage 
of large diffetcntials in transport costs could 
successfully compete in the export market, 
where they have to bear the cost of trans¬ 
portation. This Is apparent when one com¬ 
pares the behaviour of exports from Japah, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan atid more recently 
Korea, over the past decade with the export 
performance of India or many otl^r similarly 
situated countries. 

(c) The complaint about high taxes oh the 
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consumption of tropical prjj^^ucts in theHS^ ^ 
veloped countries does nbt leem to have 
Invented a steady growth in the consump¬ 
tion of these prpd^ts in the pos^ar period. 
Some ISuropean "countries coiild, perhaps, 
increase consumption of thes6‘' q^ticles by 
removing or reducing the taxes imposed upon 
them, but this is equally true of many other 
pcoducts such as tobacco, gasoline, motor 
cars, and television sets. 

It would seem reasonable to believe that 
the quickest way to improve living standards, 
given the limitations on capital and mobility 
^ labour in traditional societies, would be 
to raise the productivity of the large agricul¬ 
tural fx^lation, especially since one of the 
products of agriculture—food—seems to be 
in deficit in many of the counuies. No one 
thmki this is easy*, but it is apparently some¬ 
what more feasible than uying to convert 
hundreds of milUons of people into highly 
producUvt tnduiUial workers overnight.— 
Yours fahhfuUy, Reed J. Irvine 

Silver Spring, Maryland, 


East-West D^ente 

Sm—tn your article The Right Way Past ’’ 
(June iSthl you state that **the original 
initiators of the detente were President 
Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev, whose nuclear 
test ban treaty of 15)63 ... ”, Purdy for the 
historical record, may we have some acknow¬ 
ledgment of Mr Harold Macmillan?—^Yours 
faithfully, Desmond R, ^^itePatrick 

Teddington, Middlesex 


Car Safety 

Sir— was pleased to see in your issue of 
'June nth, a review of the recently published 
Road Research Laboratory report by Mr G. 
Grime. There are, however, some points in 
your review that I feel should be clarified. 

In the first place, the report is concerned 
not only with the " second crash —the one 
between the car and its occupant—but with 
the whole question of occupant protection in 
all kinds of collisions, and the relationship be¬ 
tween the occupants and the vehicle. 

There are now many statistics concerning 


£/l/ Quarterly Bconomk fteview 

UNITED KINODOM 

Though armed with a 97-$aat parlia¬ 
mentary majority. Mr. Wilson's 
government has no more latitude than 
before for expanding the economy. This 
Review explains the limitations on 
growth Imposed by the balance of pay¬ 
ments and estimates when they might 
become less severs. It looks at the effects 
of the seamen's strike and of the failure 
so far to limit wage increases, and 
includes forecast figures of the state of 
the economy in the first quarter of 1967. 
The ennuet subseription to one Review 
(4 issues end en Annuet Supplement) is 
£10 iUS928). Air mail postage extra. 

Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 HYPe Park 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street Hew York 
NY 10017 Murray Hill 7-6660 


LETTERS 

merits of ** belt and no belt,** but 
the reason why a sample of 54 accidents was 
mentioned specifically was brause they gave 
a jMUticularly good comparison, as, in each of 
these cases, there were two people in the 
from sears, one wearing a belt and one not 
wearing a belt. The Road Research Labora¬ 
tory statistics also distinguish between the 
dhferent types of belt. 

1 would not agree, nor does the report 
state, that the British Standard for safety belts 
is inadequate. Th^ object of redesigning the 
front of the car is not to enable people to do 
without belts, but to enable the belts to work 
better still, and the benefits of such n^lesign 
will be gained only when safety belts are 
being worn. The report certainly sets out 
to show how safety belts and cars could be 
improved, but it does not give grounds for 
thinking that there is an urgent need for 
radical chaises in safety bek standards; it 
makes it quite clear, on the other hand, that 
existing belts provide effective protection 
against serious injury in the majority of car 
accidents at the present thne.—Yours faith¬ 
fully. D. J. Lyons 

Director of Road Research, 
Road Research Laboratory. 
Harmondsworih^ Middlesex 


Rhodesia 

Sir—I t would be otiose for me to answer Mr 
Patrick Wall’s letter (June i8th) in detail. 
Pretty well all Mr Wall’s sweeping state¬ 
ments* are demolished in your Salisbury cor¬ 
respondent’s repon ** Cliff-hanging as the 
bricks fall ” of the same date. The one thing 
Mr Wall seems 10 have proved is that parlia¬ 
mentary globe-troiting is a waste of time and 
money if the traveller sees nothing but what 
he wants to sec. 

I am glad to learn tlmt Mr Wall advised 
against UDI. But why then did he change 
sides after the illegal act had been commit¬ 
ted? Doubtless the burglar's wife will first 
try to persuade her man not to go safe-break¬ 
ing ; but having failed will subsequently do 
her best to protect him. Should a member 
of the Commons behave in a similar way?— 
Yours faithfully, H. B. Barwise 

Wheatley, Oxford 


Jugoslavia 

Sm—You write (June i 9 th) that ** there is no 
reason to doubt that Presidem Tito and his 
colleagues are perfectly sincere in their 
attempt to introduce their version of socialist 
democracy.” I find it amazing that anyone 
should be unaware of any number of valid 
reasons for doubting this. In the first place, 
there is the record of the Jugoslav govern¬ 
ment, which has consistently prevented any 
expression of rival opinion and criticism by 
all means, including the most rigorous. 
Many victims still languish in prison; many 
died there. Secondly,, there are the many 
statements by Tito and his colleagues which 
have re-stated communist doctrine on the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in its 
traditional form. 

True, for some fifteen years now, the Jugo- 
silav conimuntBt leaders have been concerned 
at the fact that these policies result in a 
cowed, sullen, resentful, iincoopErative policy 
on (he pari of the majority, and leave all 
decision-making and power in the hands of 
the oonummist cadres, with resulting bureau¬ 
cracy, abuse of power. Inefficiency, waste, 
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jnd imiiMlii Sn igm thpit 
successive enmuSn 

dictatorshipjiritljiouf ium-dffecti hmlaiSd, 

as attempts to ^uare Ae circle are bound to 
do.—Youri faldifully, A. Seaman 

London, SWi 


Technology 

Sir— Mr A. S. H. Brown (l.etters, June 4th) 
places the blame for backwardness of British 
science and techm^gy on men like WiltiaM 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin). Someone vriio knew 
nothing of Thomson might ask how it was 
that criticism from one man couU^ be so 
devastating as to "very nearly destroy 
Darwin.” One answer to that is that scien¬ 
tists constantly disagree over theories ai^ 
never has one man^s opinion (no matter how 
great he was, and Mr Brown makes a back¬ 
hand tribute to Thomson's greatness) been 
able to destroy or delay acceptance of a 
theory. 

One thing that has been overlooked by 
Mr Brown is that the nineteenth century was 
one of the most active and brilliant periods 
of scientific actb'ity. And Britain was in'the 
forefront. The accomplishments of Joule, 
Faraday, Darwin, Thomson, and Maxwell 
were of fundamental importance and the 
whole approach to science was radically 
changed. 

William Thomson was in fact an inno¬ 
vator who developed theories fundamental to 
several different fields of scientific work, and 
at the same time he introduced novel ways 
of studying physical phenomena. Thomson’s 
work toud^d on every important branch Of 
physics, but he was especially active in the 
fields of heat and electricity. These were the 
fields of the most astonishing and far-ranging 
results. Interest in instrumentation brought 
Thomson into engineering. He held many 
patents which ranged from a telegraph re¬ 
corder used in the Atlantic cable to a marine 
compass. His perpetual physical and intellec¬ 
tual drive brought him into contact with the 
individuals, ideas and organisations that made 
up the scientific character of the agt. From 
the second law of thermodynamics to the 
formulation of a general theory of electro¬ 
magnetic action, he was in the forefront. 

No one would want to muzzle scientists 
to prevent them from speaking when diey are 
wrong. A more fruit&l question for today 
is how can wo duplkate the condidoos which 
produced the e xt r aordinary successes of 
nineteenth century Bridsh science.-^Yours 
faithfully, Harold I. Sharlin 

Cambridge 


Bechiianaland 

Sir—I t was heartening to read your praise 
(June 18th) for Swaneng Hill School, Scrowe, 
Bcchuanaland, for which the Bridsh Human¬ 
ist Association led the initial appeal. The 
association hopes to organise an appeal for a 
second project, also guided by Mr Patrick 
van Rensburg. Again, self-help will be a 
key-note, but finan^ help from this country 
will be vital to the sch^l’s establishment. 
Perhaps some of your readers would wish to 
help? The Irtish Humanist AMOCiation (13 
Prince of Wales Terrace,' Lon<^ W8) will 
be happy to forward contributions either to 
the new Okavango Project or to Swaneng 
Hill School ksdf.—Yours faithfuEy, 
Londm, ITS Tom VmHm 
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Should 
Mrs. Roberts 
go to WOTk 
in a Factory? 


Mrs. Jane Roberts of Birchfields Avenue. 
Manchester, aged 62, is a widow. 
She has six children and now lives with 
her youngest daughter and her baby. 
She has worked for ten years as an 
office cleaner. She says: “I’ve always 
had to work, and this sort of job means 
I can also help to look after my little 
grandchild while my daughter is out at 
work. But there's no factory work near 
enough, and, in any case, they wouldn’t 
have tne in a factory at my age." 

Mrs. Roberts is in a similar situation to 
that of tens of thousands of part-time, 
workers in the Contract Cleaning 
Industry. 

THESE ARE THE FACTS: 

* 9 out of 10 of the employees are women 
working part-time. 

* They work, on average, 15 hours a week 
and earn on average £3.10s. 

* They can only work for a few hours eadi- 
day and could not tackle other kinds of 
worit. 

* They can find jobs in the Contract 
Cleaning Industry, unlikeother industries, 
because most of the work has to be done 
early in the morning or in the evming 
outside normal office hours. 

* Most of the work, such as ofiSce cleaning, 
can only be done by hand. 

* Thatmeansthree-quartersoftheindustiy's 
costs go on wages. 

« The tax will increase labour costs by 
nearly one fifth-three times what the 
industry earns! 


IS THIS FAIR? 


SHCXINO ri.A»S rOSTAOK FOR I HE kCUXONlST PAID AT NEW YORK. NY, 
Published wcwkty BKiuidiiV Umee a vear jh London, Jiingtand. 
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the economist JUNE 25, 1966 


This IBM s^ialist 
looks for 00 m the North Sea, 
studies voting trends in Britain, 
builds dams in Malaysia. 

Without leaving London. 

He*s John M. Faulk$» a Systems Analyst at our London Data Centre. 

His job: to develop special programs to meet special needs. 

He developed a system to produce charts fbr oil ^aploratioQ 
in the North Sea—charts accurate within 100 yaras. 

He worked on programming to help engineers to determine the 
best height of dams for an irrigation project in Mataysia. 

Also: programming for drug testing, dectioi) forecasting, 
insurance applications, automated mechanical drawings and 
the planning of poultry production. 

He*s even involved with the production of bingo cards by 
computers. 

No project’s too^big for John. No job too small. 

Would you like a John Faulks to work with you? All you have 
to do is to contact your nearest IBM ofhee. 

There you’ll find people like John. People with highly developed 
skills. People fully experienced in data processing. 

They’ll analyse your problems. Suggest solutions. 

They’ll help you cut costs, increase efliciency, save money. 

They'll help you benefit from IBM’s world-wide resources. 

IBM people—people like John Faulks—speak your language. 

Wherever you are. 
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♦ ■ THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Pace setters deliyfn in savoury Belgian cuisine ivhile sky-borne with SabenqJ 


In this little-known wine cellar, you have found an excellent bou¬ 
quet to enrich your private stock. Because you are a pace-setter, 
your wine-lmd will be a conversation piece among connoisseurs. 


This doesn't surprise us. A pace-setter like yourself is interested 
in nothing but the best, the finest. You are just as selective when 
choosing your air-line. That’s why you fly with us, you fly Sabena. 



SABENA 



0HE/4V f/tiU 
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Who’s Winning the 
Argument? 

T he British seamen's strike seemed to be lurching to an end when this issue 
of The Economist went to press. If it is ending it is because the Govern¬ 
ment committed itself, at long last, to standing up to the strike, not hushing 
it up or toying with it or altogether buying it off. Things move along. We 
have not been quite here before. But it is still regrettable that Mr Wilson 
took his stand on the Pearson inquiry’s terms ; not just because the terms 
are inflationary but because they are a demonstration that militancy always pays. 
Other militants will have spotted that. The seamen’s trouble is that they did not 
stop two weeks ago. But how were they to know ? Until two weeks ago it was 
a meek union indeed that could not gouge a bit extra out of the Prime Minister. 

Now he look.s a rather different Prime Minister. It has been Mr Hardd 
Wilson who has identified at the centre of the strike a tightly-knit group of 
politically-motivated men . . . determined to exercise backstage pressure’^ on 
the country. It even begins to look like a rather different Labour government. 
It is Mrs Barbara Castle who is going to use powers to keep the ports open. 
H<m were the seamen, the seamen's apologists, the Labour party and everyone 
else to know that ? None of this can have been easy for Mr Wilson or Mrs 
Castle. They will not be forgiven for it. Mr Brown taking powers to attach 
trade union members' wages will end up as the softie of the cabinet yet. 
i> So the strike may be ending. But whatever the relief this gives to the Govern¬ 
ment, exporters, holidaymakers, unions and the rest, it is no cause for relief 
that the vital meeting on Thursday evening was held under the aegis of Lord 
Pearson. For the sake of the real issue at stake, which is not the leadership of 
the seamen’s union or even, in the short-term., the growing disruption of exports, 
it must be said quite clearly that the Pearson inquiry was a defeat for the 
economy. It is the incomes policy that matters and it now looks pretty thread¬ 
bare. The seamen's strike is an important battle ; if the Government had done 
other than make up its mind to win, it would have been a disastrous one for 
the incomes policy ; but it is not necessarily going to be the last one this year. 
The seamen are not going to get all they wanted because for two weeks they 
have done everything wrong. The next union will not be such bunglers and 
their claim will start with Pearson, or, if the seamen get it, Pearson-plus. 

Until Mr Wilson produces his evidence of communist activity ai sufficient 
importance to have been a decisive factor in the course of the strike, there will 
be some scepticism over just what his claim amounts to. It could still just be 
that the seamen have been their own worst enemies. The present executive 
was elected in a ballot in which only 5,000 of the 60,000 members troubled to 
vote. The militants among those elected then appear now to control all the 
deep-sea ports except possibly in the Bristol Channel. The coastal men have 
been divided, with a gulf opening up between the hard line group in the north¬ 
east and the already disenchanted cross-Channel ferrymen. But a ship is a small 
place and the seamen's is a small community. It would have had to be a brave 
seagoing member of the executive who would have risked the retaliation some¬ 
where sometime that a resolution to return to work would have earned, and may 
still earn. The ordinary union members who did not want a strike took care to be 
at sea when it began and many are still away. The union officials, moderation 
itself in private, seem all along to have been overwhelmed by the need to live 
down the reputation of 50 ntm-striking years. 

So there have been continuing rows on the executive, but the militants have 
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always held the upper band .there and in the big ports. Since 
one of the militants’ aims (and this is where communist influ¬ 
ence may be detected) has been to take over control of the 
union next year^ when the uni;pn rules can be revised, their 
conduct of the strike has been signifiwantly different from that 
of men merely out lo get the best possible finaiieial settlement 
for their iiiembcrs. This was reall>' why PearifOn Cbmr 
promise was rejected so abruptly tvi^o wedks agp. No o±er 
union leadership is likely to be so ne^ectful of public 
opinion. The seamen’s Munderin^ k tliua something rather 
less ihan a victory for the incomes policy. It is easier to sec 
this week's events as a major turning-point in the political 
development of Mr Wilson’s Labour party. The Prime 
Minister has become a strike-breaker. The cabinet that was 
ready to apply strike-breaking measures is now all the less 
likely to provide a potential leader for the still-disscniing left. 


J UNe ha.s seen two :)nniversaries in Vietnam pass almost un¬ 
noticed. It was in June last year that American troops first 
took the offensive against the Vietcong ; and it was then that 
Marshal Ky took over power in Saigon. The best that can 
be said for most of the year since then is that the war has 
not been lost. So what will President Johnson do now ? 
And wliai will he want his allks to do ? Mr Wilsbn will need 
his answers atid his suggestions ready when he goes to Wash¬ 
ington 10 see the President in the second half of July. 

On June i8th Mr Johnson hinted at an intensification of 
the war against “ aggression from the north.” fai practice 
this seems to mean beginning the long-planned strikes against 
North Vietnamese oil storage tanks, especially those on the 
outskirts of Haiphong. These are vulnerable targets, since 
most of North Vietnam’s oil imports—apart from a dribble 
from China—must pass through the Haiphong storage area. 
But the amount of oil needed by North Vietnam is small 
(101,300 metric tons were imported from Russia in 1964, 
plus an unspecified quantity from Rumania). It is notoriously 
difficult to deprive suies of the minimum of oil necessary to 
survival. What more can be done to speed the end of the 
Vietcong insurgency and cut off the aid reaching it from North 
Vietnam along the Ho Chi Mitih trail ? 

The “ pursue and destroy ” operations in the south are 
doing pretty well. More and more guerrilla units are being 
brought into action, and their bases are being penetrated. 
Lord Walston, the British Under-Sccretary lor Foreign Affairs, 
even made a guess this week after visiting South Vietnam 
that major military operations could be over by this time next 
year* That is optimistic. There is a lot of fighting and some 
hard thinking to be done before anyone dare say the corner 
has been turned. North Vietnamese troops and supplies are 
still flowing down the trail. Above ail, the Americans’ 
handling of the tactical proUem still shows an important 
weakness. 

If American forces are to consolidate their successes, they 
will have to start reoccupying villages through which they 
arc now only making sweeps. It is essential not only to clear 
areas of the Vietcong, but also to bring them under regular dvil 
administration. Ai present only ihrcc provinces arc scheduled 
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Whether in Parliament, at die party conference!^ or anj^hem 
else the left has lesk reason to hope for such a le^ler emerging 
from the inner circle and less reason to trust itself to one if 
be docs. J 

Even more than that: the entire Labbut Government and 
the^^ible majority of Labouj; MPs arc publicly coniimittcd to 
a more active implementatibii of an incomes pblfcy than most 
of them expected when Mr Brown started out. The seamen 
have done this. But the commitment has been forced upon 
the Government and die public approval it has received is 
based more on a distaste for what rhe militants among the 
seamen have been doing than on a clear understanding of wb8t 
an incomes policy means. The real argument for that policy 
has still to be won, not merely with the demonstrators who 
marched down to the House of Commons on Wednesday, but 
with the public at large. 


The past year came to the brink of 
disaster. Things are a bit brighter now 

for clearance this year. To come to an exKi of guerrilla activity 
a ixmre '' structural ” approach to counter-insurgency will be 
required. This means 'a pattern of operations designed to 
dqprive the Vietcong of at least one of the vital commodities 
(rice, medical supplies, ammunition) which they need to keep 
the field. So far pursue and destroy ” has meant trying to 
do everything at once. Its effect on the morale of the Vietcong 
has been considerable. But some important tasks—like 
building up police forces and breaking the Vietcong organisa¬ 
tion in Saigon—have been neglected. 

As the flow of North Vietnamese to replace Vietcong losses 
in the south continues, the American command will also have 
to consider whether it is enough simply to bomb the Ho Chi 
Minb trail. A more economical way of cutting it would be a 
Chindit-stylc operation in central Laos to lay ambushes and 
destroy rice caches. This would mean using American troops, 
not just mountain tribesmen officered by Americans. It 
would be a delicate business. But it would be-worth while 
if it slowed the flow of supplies and lowered the enthusiasm 
of the Tonkinese conscripts w’ho are being sent south into the 
teeth of American fire-power. 

Militarily the Americans now hold the initiative. And 
politically the situation has taken a clearer shape in the la.st 
three weeks. The Buddhist campaign against J^rshal Ky is 
punctured, at any rate for the moment. Da Nang and Hue 
are in government hands ; and on June 20ih Thich Tri Quang, 
the government's leading opponent, was arrested and removed 
to Saigon. The decree fixing September nth as the election 
date for a constituent assembly was published the same day. 
The last two months’ confusion has not stopped most of South 
Vietnam's army from fighting the communists. Given the 
record of South Vietnamese politics, this improvement may 
be only temporary; but an improvement it is. It comes at 
a time when signs of the damage done to North Vietnam’s 
distribution system by American bombing are at last begin¬ 
ning to appear in the shape of rice shortages in some provinces 
and ghits in others. 

For the moment North Vietnam still seems to be pinning 
its faith to a collapse of the American vritt to fi^. It rejected 
this week another offer negotiations. But President 


Another Year in Vietnam 
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Johoscw scan; to have i<eccmciled himsdl to the loss of popu¬ 
larity the war has caused liiin* He has repeated that the 
United States will carry through its policy to the end, which 
means an acceptance by the communists that they cannot take 
power in the south by force of arms. The defeat of more 
North Vietnamese regiments in the central highlands will 
probably be required before the conviction dawns in Hanoi 
that confrontation with a global power is a losing game. 

So the Vietnamese barometer has risen in recent weeks. 
But even if it goes on rising, the United States will still 
be faced with the prospect of storms in other parts of south¬ 
east Asia ; and it will still be disinclined to face them alone. 
When Mr Wilson reaches Washington he is likely to find that 
the moment for another initiative on Vietnam has gone by 
(see page 1410) and that it is President Johnson who will be 
doing the asking. Covetous eyes are being cast on the jungle- 
trained British troops who by late July may no longer be 
needed in Borneo to hold off the Indonesians. The Ameri¬ 
cans realise that there is no hope of getting even a token 
British force to Vietnam itself. But it is thought that such 
a force might be sent to support the 20,000 Americans in 
Thailand, a Seato ally which has two insurgencies on its 
hands: infiltrators from Laos in the north-east and the 
remains of the old Chinesc-Malayan insurgency among the 
Moslem minority in the south. 


The Job for Ted 

I N the election Mr Heath got the notices, Mr Wilson the 
votes. The day Labour won, Mr Wilson was being criti¬ 
cised for fighting a shoddy, negative campaign, while Mr 
Heath was praised for trying to steer the argument on to at 
least some of the big issues. But memories are short. Even 
by liasier, the picture had faded. By Whitsun it had vanished. 
Perhaps the memory Ungers on in the electorate's sub¬ 
conscious, as the memory of Hugh Gaitskell did after 1939. 
But, in the meantime, Mr Wilson has a majority of nearly 
too and the latest opinion poll shows that Mr Heath’s slock 
with the public has dropped to its lowest since he became 
Tory leader eleven months ago. Mr Wilson’s rating is down, 
too, since the seamen’s strike, but both Labour and he are 
still well ahead. 

During the three weeks of the election campaign, Mr Heath 
filled almost as big a space in the public eye as Mr Wilson: 
equal time on television, equal space in the press. But from 
the day after polling, he was back with the basic problem 
facing any new Opposition leader: how to become a credible 
alternative prime minister without any of the charisma which 
attaches to anyone who has already held the job. The only 
recent precedent for the Tories, their plight after the com¬ 
parably decisive defeat of 1945, is no precedent at all. Their 
leader then was Sk Winston Churchill and his world stature 
was such that, even out of office, he had only 10 flick the ash 
off his cigar to win the headlines. Mr Heath, by contrast, must 
suspect that even if he delivered something like the Fulton 
speech he y^ould be lucky to get a couple of paragraphs in 
the first edition of the evening papers. 

The judgsDcnt of chief sub-editors is harsh but fair: to 
get reported, a politician must say somethii^ that matters. 
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Fresidem Johnson has the right to ask for British support 
in south-east Asia, and it is easier for Mr 5 ^f^on to <^er 
support now that American polity is beginning to look more 
successful than it did three months ago. But Mr Wilson also 
has the right to have his domestic difl^ltjes considered. He 
has gone far enough down the line With President Johnson to 
be allowed to judge just how much further he can go. The 
Seato treaty plages each member in case of aggression against 
another member to ''act to meet the common danger in 
accordance with its constitutional processes.^’ It is just those 
copsiitutionai processes that would make it hard for the British 
government to agree to a request to send troops to Tbailai^. 
That brief visit by those Hunter squadrons in 1963 is no pre¬ 
cedent for sending infantrymen now. A police mission—or 
advisers on counter-insurgency or trucks and arms—^would 
be another matter. The British should show willing; and 
this is the sort of help they are in a position to send. 

When the President and Prime Minister meet in Washing¬ 
ton they will be able to look a little beyond the immediate 
situation in Vietnam. The fact that they will be able to do 
so show's the improvement that has taken place there over the 
last few' weeks. If Thailand is discussed, it will be discussed 
because it looks as if it may, after all, be possible to hold a 
line in south-east Asia. And who could have t^ed confidently 
of holding lines even six months ago ? 


Either Mr Heath must have an early prospect of putting his 
words into action (which clearly he has not) or he must have 
something original to say about matters of real public concent. 
Ac present, this should not be too hard. The seamen’s strike 
gives him an ideal chance (which be seems to be taking) to 
push the Tory case for reforming the unions. He is also 
beginning to chase Mr Crossman about housing. But the 
failure of the Government’s economic policy and the ambiguiT 
ties of its defence policy present him with other ai>d bigger 
targets which cannot be hit properly until the Tories have 
sorted our their own ideas. The Government’s way of manag¬ 
ing the economy may be wrong, but what is the Tory way ? 
The Government may be heading for the worst of 
worlds on defence, but which world do the Tories. 

Mr Heath dare not force an issue on which his own pariy \s 
split. But he managed to commit it firmly enough to Europe ; 
what he badly needs now on other things is a clear and poridve 
line. 

But the Tories are not at all agreed on how he should go 
about it. Some now argue that he should dimb opt of the 
trenches for a bit and act dignified ; others aire complaining 
that he should dirty his boots more. Why, they say, did he not 
spend Whitsun hammering on Mr Wilson’s door with com¬ 
plaints about the handUng of the seamen’s strike, rather than 
sitting around Washington chatting up President Johnson 
(itself a much-postponed visit) ? A leader of the Opposition 
must stick dose to Westiuin$tor^ it is, they. ffie tetde 
across the floor of the House yrfaSch will msAe dr br«»k Mbs. 

Up to a pmnt this is true, A party leoder'ciQiust 
himself firmly at the despatch box. It was a total faUui^' tb 
achieve this that finally isank Sir Alec Doiiglaa-Roilid. Mr 


The voters won’t love him until they start loving 
Tories again 



Heath made a real bloomer recently (in the row over Aden) 
and is still missing more tricks than he should. But, day in 
and day out, he is the Tories’ host performer, and he cannot 
ignore the important battles that are to be won elsewhere. One, 
obviously, is to gain the public’s confidence: another, just as 
crucial, is to “win the respect of the opinion makers, the civil 
servants, academics, City people and commentators, who have 
precious few votes between them at election time but whose 
influence can gradually affect the climate of opinion. 

In the 19605 these were the people who began the retreat 
from Macmillanism. Now, many of them arc disillusioned 
with Mr Wilson and are beginning to prick up their ears at 
such messages on the top people's bush telegraph as the news 
that “ they ” were distinctly impressed with Ted in 
Washington. But to be accepted in the clubs of SWi 
and the better City chop houses has always seemed the least 
of Mr Heath’s problems.- He is making more headway now 
in the senior common room. The real tussle for him is still in 
the drawing rooms of Britain. The public may know Mr 
Heath more than it did a year ago, but he is still pretty much 
a stranger, still rather a one-dimensional figure. Mr Wilson 
they know better (or believe they do) and they profess much 
confidence in him. 

Mr Wilson has managed to identify not only himself but 
the Labour party with the lives and interests of the burgeon¬ 
ing, youngish, married, owner-occupier class which the Tories 
under Butler fostered and then, after i960, under Macmillan 
and Home ignored. This was partly a failure at the top, but 
it also reflected a weakness lower down. Lord Woolton, when 
he broadened the social base of the Tory party, failed to carry 
the process through to the local leadership. In certain parts 
of the country (notably the south-west and Scotland) local 
Tory associations arc still scmi-fcudal. The member or 
candidate is too often an agreeable nonentity and the one 
professional about the place, the agent, is kept in the sergeant’s 
mess. Before Mr Heath is going to be accepted as a potential 
prime minister for the 19708, he has got to rid the Tory party 
of its middle class snobberies, the incubus less of Eton than 
of Esher. 
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Mr H^atfa and die party chairman, Mr du Cann, have 
made a start. The wastage of good agents has been 
checked by better pay and better prospects of promotion. The 
much-publicised attempt to cut down the list of candidates 
has not dented the numbers all that much but seems to have 
cased out some of the more hopeless prospects. The reshap¬ 
ing of Central Office (started, to his credit, by Sir Alec) is 
being pushed a stage further. Their next steps ought to take 
them into the grass roots. The boundaries of the party 
reorganisation could be redrawn to create more, and more 
closely-knit, areas able to make better use of the know-how 
of the most experienced agents. The party has suffered from 
too little cross-fertilisation even between next-door constitu¬ 
encies. Not least, area and local Tory organisations need 
to be taken out of the hands of amateurs who like sitting on 
platforms or dream of future knighthoods without either the 
ability or the taste for serious political action. 

But each step that the Tories take towards a greater pro¬ 
fessionalism will cost them more money. There is still some-^ 
thing faintly ludicrous about the sight of a Tory with a 
begging bowl, but the party’s money problems certainly exist. 
What seems to have happened is that big subscribers who 
pulled out during the last years of Macmillan are being 
frightened away from any return to the fold because enough 
of their shareholders might turn awkward when the hand-outs 
have to be disclosed. Hopeful Tories count on shareholders 
becoming so dissatisfied with Mr Wilson by 1968 that there 
will be ructions if the hand-outs look small. 

But in the long run it will do the Tories no harm to be 
forced to broaden their financial basis. It will fit in with the 
new, socially more mobile, party that is needed. Although 
they now face another four years before they can expect 
another election, the quicker the Tories can reshape both 
their party machine and their policies, the quicker they will 
be able to offer an effective challenge. The leader is always 
the scapegoat. What the critics should reflect on is the 
growing possibility that the electorally mobile families may 
find themselves more in tunc with Ted than widt-the Tory 
party. 


It’s up to the Russians 

A fter W recent visit to Washington, Mrs Indira Gandhi 
goes to Moscow on July 12th. This is rather more than 
the balancing act that tradition and self-interest demand of an 
Indian pritfte minister. Specifically, Mrs Gandhi's purpose 
is not the one that has been most widely suggested: quelling 
Russian suspicion that various concessions made recently to 
the Americans ihean handing over the Indian economy, tied 
and bound, to foreign private capital. That suspicion may 
indeed exist in Moscow—though the Russians would have to 
be nai’vc to take it too solemnly—but there is no urgent need 
for the Indians to dis^l it: indeed economic .self-interest 
would suggest they let itl^e until the Russians decide (perhaps 
dumg this visit) to smother it themselves in dollops of rouble 
aid. ^ % 

There is more ueed for Xjlks Gandhi to dispel the same 
suspicion at home, bn the left of her own party. No doubt 


If Mr Kosygin does not watch out the agreement 
he fixed up between India and Pakistan 
will collapse altogether 

her Russian trip involves an element of electioneering, on 
behalf of the Congress party and of Mrs Gandhi’s personal 
position within it. Only seven months before a general election, 
that would be true anyway ; but Mrs Gandhi would be a 
saintlier person than politicians have a right to be if this were 
not part of her calculations. And, of course,^ the closed nature 
of Russian politics ensures that there is little risk of the rapid 
down-with-a-bump deflation that overtook the puffed-up 
reports of her supposed success in Washington in April, 

But Mrs Gandhi has done nothing tu deserve the entirely 
cynical reaction that would be excited if she were (for instance) 
Mr Wilson. There is one other good reason for her and 
the Rusisians to talk: the collapse of the “Tashkent spirit.” 
This has not been exactly a surprise: the agreement into 
which Mr Kosygin persuaded President Ayub Khan and Mr 
Shastri in January was one that could mean different things 
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to different men—it would never have been reached if it had 
not been. But it was a pity the collapse had to start so soon. 

It was President Ayub himself who set the ball of rival 
interpretations rolling. He had hardly got home before, 
trying to head off his critics, he was explaining that when he 
had reaffirmed Pakistan’s obligation under the United Nations 
charter to settle disputes peacefully this meant that nations 
will not resort to force unless they have explored all avenues 
of peaceful settlement ” ; an implicitly threatening gloss on 
the charter that has no justification in that document and 
which the Indians, busy choosing Mr Shastri's successor, were 
wise to let pass. 

The mutual disengagement of troops agreed on at Tash¬ 
kent was complete, bar a minor infraction on India's part, 
by the end of February. But by mid-March the Tashkent 
spirit was doomed. One ministerial meeting had come to 
nothing. The traditional slanging-match was under way again. 
The fault lay mainly in Pakistan, but not wholly. Indian 
politicians, also with domestic critics to placate, had very 
firmly restated their case that Kashmir is and will remain an 
integral part of India. To the Pakistanis this amounted to 
condemning the discussions agreed on at Tashkent to futility 
in advance. Pakistan’s professional anti-Indians gladly took 
up the chase, the official publicity machinery soon weighed in 
and the foreign minister, Mr Bhutto, in mid-'March added a 
speech of quite startling (or not so startling) indiscretion. 
The Indians—^more moderate, as they usually are, being the 
party in possession—have answered back. By now the Tash¬ 
kent agreement to discourage hostile propaganda is stone 
dead. 


T his is a disagreeable situation, and perhaps a dangerous 
one. Both nations arc making up the losses of last 
autumn’s war, the Indians, thanks to a new supply of tanks 
and helicopters from the Soviet Union, apparently with more 
success than the Pakistanis whose American supplies were, 
and remain, cut off and whose new Chinese supplies arc no 
substitute. Both nations’ defence budgets arc at record levels 
(India’s, announced in February, totalled £690 million at the 
then value of the Indian rupee ; Pakistan’s, announced a few 
days ago, is just uhder a quarter as large). Fortunately the 
stronger nation is the one that has an interest in maintaining 


the status quo. But it remains possible, if unlikely, that the 
Pakistanis will one day be tempted into having another try; 
possible, if unlikely, that they will do so in conjunction with 
the Chinese. Mr Bhutto’s recent, and probably permanent, 
withdrawal from his post does not notably lessen the risk. It 
was not he alone who launched last year’s commandos into 
Kashmir, while his supposedly “ pro-Chincsc ” policies were 
essentially a national, not just an individual, response to 
Pakistan’s international needs. 

President Johnson sees the danger clearly enough and has 
spoken clearly enough to both governments abouf it. The 
Indians see it; it has been from their side, with a little dis¬ 
creet American prodding, that the recent initiative for a new 
round of talks between the rival countries has come. What 
is still to be. demonstrated is that the Russians, who organised 
Tashkent, are prepared to use their influence to maintain it. 

Both Mr Kosygin and his first deputy prime minister, Mr 
Mazurov, who has been leading a parliamentary delegation 
in Pakistan, have said publicly that the Tashkent declaration 
provides a basis for a settlement of all outstanding disputes 
between the rivals. But how hard are they pushing to sec 
that something is in fact built on this basis ? 'They have not 
done much to see that the spirit of the agreement was pre¬ 
served. The Indians feel Russian advice could have restrained 
Pakistani propaganda, and brought about a more co-operative 
attitude towards the resumption of normal relations—trade 
and communications, for instance—that were disrupted by the 
war. The Pakistanis feel, and have said quite loudly; that the 
Russians have no business arming India. The Pakistanis 
naturally have a rather different outlook on Tashkent from 
other countries. To them the part of the agreement that 
matters is not the maintenance of peace in itself but the 
implied promise to get at the roots of the tension that threatens 
it, which to them means, first and foremost, Kashmir. It 
would be futile (if only because the Indians say it would be 
futile) to follow the Pakistani idea that any talks should plunge 
headlong into the substance of the Kashmir dispute. Bu(. 
attention must be paid to the Pakistani viewpoint: it is lacl: 
of a compromise on what should be talked about that is. hold* 
ing up a new round of talks. Mrs Gandhi should have a Ibt' 
to say about Tashkent to her Russian hosts. If they are serioif^ 
they will have something to say to her, and they should 
saying it already. ’ V 


Just Tell It Straight Bridsh 

T he Prime Minister will not expect anyone to wait with 
bated breath for the public announcement (if any) of die 
findings (if any) of his inquiry into how The Times of June 
3 rd got wind of the Government’s dislike of the Eldo project. 

But the Prime Minister did pHunise to say something scune- 
dmc. Well, almost. The bit of Wilsonese that the Commons 
heard tm June i 6 th ran like this: 

As soon as I have anything to report, quite unprecedentedly, 
which the bon. gentleman opposite never did, 1 will cer- 
taiaiy report anything M die House idiich can be said if any 
ooadusiooB emerge from this. 

It will certainly be interesdng if he does. If the inquiry gets 


J.r;, 

arc too easy, and facts too difficult, for most 
papers to get 

.'1 ' 

nowhere, and very many inquiries into i»eB 8 ^eslfgp^ '' 
nowhere, then there will be nothing to My exce]^ 
Paymaster-General has failed. If it does get Minewhei^''dim' 
the Prime Minister is highly unlikely to reveal who dj^ red 
culprit was. 

Most leaks, under any government, arc directly insp 
ministers, and most of the othem are done with 
assent. Leaks about cabinet pedky are virtually all 
by ministers. That is why t^e has bees awili. qsik^; 
facdon in Whitehall diat ijie PrinM Midiater, 
admitted ta die Commqqs dit^'niilisters wotimtea 
quizzed this time. It would he wtong to dflrwi 
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dusions from this. But wbeaever there is a row about a 
preu leak the people most deserving d susddoa are not the 
correspondents or (with some exceptions) the dvB servants 
and the industrialists; in these^matters ministers should be 
thought ,guBty until proved innocent. 

The peculiarity of this Government is that, while there has 
been some attempt to tighten up departnoehtal security, at 
the centre it leaks like a sieve. That is how Mr Wilson likes 
to work and it is why he employs the personal staff that he 
does. It has its uses. If ministers are not entirely confident 
about their own arrangements for planting information there 
is a central agency to do it for them. It marks a break with 
the previous jmetke at No. to, where the job was kept inside 
the dvil service family. Sometimes it has seemed that the 
press has been slow to wake up to what has happened. But 
ff this is to the Wilson style for the next four years there 
is no need for anyone to get into a tizzy about it. Ministers 
who disagree with No. I'o on a policy issue have learned to 
lode after themselves: some of them, too, were a little slow 
at first 

What is wrong, and would ultimately be damag ing if 
seriously persisted in, is the belief among certain members ci 
this Government that departments should be sealed off more 
effectively than before from the news-gathering media. Minis¬ 
ters have a right to protect their policies, and those ministries 
(Aviation is one) that deal constantly and diredly with 
industry have their own problems. But too many Whitehall 
secrets are not secrets at all; the time and energy spent in 
protecting them, and the inquisitions set up when one of them 
escapes into print, are sheer wasted effort. The public 
administration of this country can afford to loosen up. There 
should be a greater, and earlier, release of information on 
which outside opinion can form a judgment. There should 
be more open discussion of ideas, not less. The breathtaking 
incompetence of the budget account of the selective employ¬ 
ment tax is proof enough of that. 

The Brid^ press is itself at fault here. Even now, far too 
few papers employ correspondents of the intellectual stamina 
to take Whitehall on. Those reporters who do know the ropes 
earn their successes: what are thought to be leaks to them 
nuiy not, in fact, be leaks at all. The others waidng around 
for the handouts simply get what they deserve. However 
good some Whitehall press officers may be, they cannot by 
diemselves be expected to break down the inertia of the 
reporters’ rings that have formed around certain ministries, 
and that too often act as though certain news items should be 
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reserved to them. The shove towards a more open society has 
to come first and foremost from the press as a whole, as 
distinct fzxMn those specialised groups ^ reporters that some 
press offices find it convenient to collaborate with. But it 
should be encouraged by ministers, who can set the standard 
of communication for their own departments. 

T he most disappointing anomaly now is the parliamentary 
lobby system. Since the lobby does not exist and its 
meetings never take {dace it is a particular mystery to any¬ 
one who has never belonged to it It is very much a mj^tery 
to the correspondents of foreign newspapers whose job is to 
report British affairs. Membership of the lobby entitles the 
main British and foreign papers and broadcasting organisa¬ 
tions to station one or more correspondents in the members* 
lobby of the Commons where they can meet MPs. But an 
inner lobby group, effectively of about 6o, also exists and 
congregates regularly to get explanations of government policy 
(whether they accept the explanations is another matter: the 
bulk of them seek their own independent checks). There is 
some controversy about who should, and should not, be 
entitled to attend such meetings: many local evening papers 
are represented though the whole of Independent Television 
is allowed only one man. That is one matter. But there is 
plainly a limit to the number of reporters who can actually be 
squeezed into one room. That is sufficient reason why the 
foreign press should be excluded as it now is (and The 
Economist, too, for that matter). 

But it is not sufficient reason for the third function of the 
lobby system. The inner lobby of 6o is alone entitled to 
advance copies of government statements, white papers, bills 
and reports. If these are to be properly covered by the press 
and television the 48 hours’ advantage before release is essen¬ 
tial, and it is sensibly given. But that advantage is not given 
to foreign papers, however reputable; nor, as it happens, is 
it given to The Economist. Of course there are ways round 
this, although foreign reporters may sometimes not know the 
ways and appear to derive less enjoyment from the niceties 
of the business than we do. It just ought not to be'^necessary. 

There is now an overwhelming case for this Government to 
act, not so much to stop leaks, but to encourage the serious 
and necessary process of disseminating public information. 
It is important to the public in this counoy, and nowadays 
just as important to the public abroad. It is entirely to the 
Government’s advantage to get its information right and to 
give it straight. 


MALAYSIA 


Not Too Grim 





T he MALAYSIANS lu« angry, as they have 
perfectly good teason to be. The 
Briti^ Bovaminent is, noewidHiianding its 
Bellow denials, trying to put the .financial 




squeeze on them to come to terms with 
Smgapoee—as it too has tolerably good 
reason to da The British argument that 
further pledges of defence aid have been 


refused because there is already enough in 
the pipeline will nor stand up; but the 
British feeling that confrontation with 
Indonesia should not simply be replaced by 
confrontation with Singapom is fair enou^. 
What is questionaUe is whether squeezing 
defence aid to Malaysia is the right way of 
preventing that .happening: sofw^lhc^result 
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Marooni is advanced 
ndcroelectroidcs 


Marconi airaady makes a third of the microeleotronic 
circuits wholiy manufactured in Britain and is currentiy 
investing £3,000,000 in the largest microeiectronic 
capabiiity in Europe. 

The prototype of the famous Marconi Myriad computer, 
the first silicon microelectronic circuit computer in the 
world, has been operating continuously, 24 hours a day, 
for two years without a single failure in any one of its 
two thousand microcircuits. 

In electronic equipment of the future, microelectronics 
is the key solution to problems of utter reliability, low 
cost, small size and increased performance speeds. 

i 

encyclopaedic Marconi 



Take a close look at 

The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation, Ltd., 
in Nassau, Bahanus, for trust services 
throughout the world. 


Complete syttem planners, deeignere 
and msKere of electronic equipment 
for space, radio, digital and naval 
communication; tKoadcasting 


and television: automation; airadio; 
air traffic control and air defence; 
navigational aids- Computers, 
components and microelectronics. 



mwiufaeturlns plant In Europe. 

The Marconi Company Limited 

AN 'ENGLISH ELECTRIC' COMPANY 
Marconi House, Chelmsford. Essex 

tTP/zai 


Size, experience and world-wide operation qualify us ad* 
mirably to serve you as Trustee, Custodian for Securities, 
Investment Advisor, Executor, Agent for Bahamian Cor¬ 
porations, or to provide you with any other trust or fiduci¬ 
ary service. For complete details write now to Post Office 
Box 1543, Nassau, Bahamas. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN TRUST CORP.,LTD. 

NASSAU. BAHAMAS 

o 
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(ALCOA INTERNATIONAL does^ 


ALCOA international invHes 
businessmen’s questions about 
the uses of aluminum in the 
pages of FORTUNE Interna¬ 
tional. And, In a second and 
separate advertising series, it 
advises European defense con¬ 
tractors on the fuli width of its research and develop¬ 
ment capabilities. What better place than FORTUNE 
for the company that "supplies the most complete 
line of alloys, sizes, tempers, and commercial forms 
in the industry" to sell to the biggest buyers in 
industry? 

The foot Is in FORTUNE International—and only 
in FI—top business journalism is matched with 
readership by the top men in business around the 
world. The value of this unmatched combination for 
advertisers is best demonstrated in the caliber of the 
companies who appear regularly in FORTUNE Inter¬ 
national—from Alcoa International S.A. to the Inter¬ 



national Division of Zenith; from British Overseas 
Airways to Yokogawa Electric Works, Ltd.; Daimler 
Benz A. G. to Shell International Chemical Company.. 
Ltd.—to name just a few. 

To find out how FORTUNE International can help 
you wherever you sell, contact: in the U.K.: Robert 
Dumper, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, Lon¬ 
don W. 1, England... on the Oen t ine nU Carl Earner, 
FORTUNE, Berliner Ailee 61, Diisseidorf, West Ger¬ 
many ... in Japan: B. S. Hirai, Time-Life International, 
Asahi Building, 3, 6-Chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo...in the US.: Thomas Curtin, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 



A STAR^^^Tw FORTUNE'S ewer irxllcates that you are readirtg the International edition. Printed InCngllsh, Ith 
the seme magazine that U.S. subscribers receive with a bonus of additional advertising pagesdlrected 
apecUtoel^ to FORTUNE internatlonaFs 25,000 management readers outMe the C/.S. and Canada. 
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has merdv been to jolt the Makjrsiaiis tofeo 
taOuiiff of reconsidering thdr rdaticiinriiip 
mthfiritam. It is also questionable whether, 
anyone is to be squeezed, it should ^ <jbe 
Malaysians: whatever their responsibility 
for the original break with Singapore, since 
then they have been a good deal more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Yet the results of a certam coobess, even 
for the wrong reasons, between London and 
iRluala Lumpur may nOt be too grim. It is 
in everybody's interest that Malaria should 
be accepted as a part of die Asian com- 
nUnnity, and a litde loosening of its British 
apron strings will, in that respect, be dl to 
the good. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Not Big Efwugk 

’^HOUGH President Nasser is doing a 
X good ddd to grad him into it, Presi« 
dent Johnson is not likely to make the error 
of putting his shirt on Kmg Faisal of Saucfi 
Arabia as a real challenger to President 
Nasser for Arab loyalties. King Faisal, v^o 
arrived in Washington this week, has been 
ti^ng to whip up an ^ Islamic grouping 
directed, though he denies it, against Egypt. 
So far the only enthusiastic takers are the 
Iranians, while mildly encouraging noises 
have come from Jordan, Libya and Tunisia. 
On the other side, the Egyptians have been 
moved td try to patch up dieir differences 
with the “progressive*^ governments of 
Syria, Algeria and Iraq. The logic of 
Russia’s recent wooing of Mr Nasser and 
of the Syrians might suggest that the 
United States should put its weight behind 
King Faisal—^if it were American policy to 
take up Russian gauntlets wherever the 
opportunity offers, or to sit on Egypt. But 
it is not. 

The Americans already contrive simul- 


The British Way of Death 

Fortunately, with cemeteries becom¬ 
ing overcrowded, cremation is grow¬ 
ing in popularity at a great rate. 
There were 271,000 cremations last 
year—about 1,500 per crematorium. 
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taneousiy to feed Egypt, atm the Saudis and 
preserve Israel, They could not. gam by 
cutting their linb with the one of tfap thiee 
whose ideas appeal to moot dty-dwdltng 
modem Arabs. There is an arguable case 
for hoping for a balance of power between 
the two main forces in the Arab world. 
Britain has at least the argument of 
geography for its attempt gradually to 
replace British inff^nra^ in the Persian 
sheikhdoms by Sat^ tmui Nassem 
influence (a process that may be made easier 
by the sensible switch most of Ihe G^lf 
sutes are making from the Gulf rupee to 
Saudi currency). But the Americans would 
have no sudi argument for putting their 
money on the 'r^tively feeble Saudis (a 
tenth of Egypt’s populatkm) in a borsesraoe 
against Pre^nt Nasser. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The Rate for the Job 

T HEkB is very little to be said m favour 
of tibe present s^tem of reimbursing 
to members cf local authorities the ex¬ 
penses, and the loss of earnings, that they 
may incur through their public service. The 
one really positive thing-^nbt inconsider¬ 
able—is that it costs very little: only £i.6 
milHon in 1964-65 for all authorities outside 
London, or 0.06 per cent of local authorities’ 
gross expenditure on revenue acepunt. But 
It also involves a great deal of pmntless 
fonn^filling, while certainly acting as a dis¬ 
incentive to many people whom it would be 
worth having on councils, and still leaving 
loofffioles open to those very few councillors 
who might be tempted to go on the fiddle. 

There are, however, almost equally great 
objections to the proposals for a new system 
made in an interim report (HMSO is. 9d.) 
from Sir John Maud’s committee on the 
management of local government. The pro¬ 
posal is, in summary, that each local 
authority should be free to fix an annual 
expenses allowance for its members, pay¬ 
able to all members who ask for it irrespec¬ 
tive of their activity or of their actual costs: 
and that there should also be a simplified 
fonn dt quarterly return of travelling ex¬ 
penses for all councillors. Since all councils 
indude people who work almost full time at 
local government, and other people who 
(quite rightly) merely partidpate in it, the 
rate fixed is sure to be too much for some 
and too little for others. Oddly, the com¬ 
mittee argues that councillors should be 
given die right to fix dieir own rate of com- 
pensarion, but that the compensation 
should not be determined by the amount of 
work each eoundllcr does because this 
would make councillors fabricate jobs for 
diemselves. Foitunately a better system is 
recommended m a one-man minority report 
from Mr G. A. Wheatley, county clen of 
Hampsh^. He favours a rationalised and 
sligfady more generous formula for recom- 
pensiM councillors for work actually done. 
But It is a poor advertisement for a com-^ 


1991 

mitfee of . inquiry 10 praise only its, foie 
dutseotef, out of sbtiem. inembcys^ 
foajonty nqfovt affords a pm* pieoedetit for 
dm eventual .report of the Rc^ Commis¬ 
sion on locd government that Sir John 
Maud is also to nreside ovcTk That royal 
commission should work fast and get its 
priortrics right. The saddest thing about 
this wedt's rqiort is that it leaves untU lttar 
the qoestion of whether chairmen of ooim- 
dls or coimdl committees—dfo ’’cabinet 
ministers ’’ of local government, many of 
whom work practically f uB time-^otdd be 
paid full-time salaries. This is the question 
that really needs answering quickly ::and in 
the affirmative. 


■r‘\\ '■ ■■ ‘ 

THE LAW 

Bourbons and the Bar 

T his wed: ^ Bir bw posqMiMd 
again a decision on reform of the 
notorioQs ** wo thirds “ nile, vddefa lequiirei 
a dient to pay hhi iuntor barrister a fee 
equal to two thirds of that paid to the 
Queen’s Counsel with whom he apprats. A 
postal ballot of practismg barristers is td be 
taken on the j^eisl, issue of whether 6r 
not the rule should be retained. Even if diie 
Bar votes for reform die question remains 
of what is to be substituted for the old rule. 

The Bar Council proposes that a new fee 
should be charged based on die notional 
amount that the junior would have diarged 
had he been douig the case on his own. 
This plan is open to die grave oi^ecdon 
that it would merely substitute one artffidal 
means of assessing a fee for anodier. Tlfo 
Law Society has made no bones about ife 
views in a memorandum addressed to the 
Bar Council. The soUcitors’ professional 
association states unequivocally that die 
standard of remuneration for the legal pro¬ 
fession should be that which accords fair 
remuneration for work actuary and reason¬ 
ably done.” To that the client wtfl $dd a 
heartfelt Amen. It is certainly the bfoh 
on which the remuneration of junior 
barristers appearing with a QC should be 
Calculated in the future. 

If it is objected that this solution would 
harm juniors 'by tempting solicitors and 
QCs to get together, empl^ a junior at 
low fees to draft the pleadings, and then 
replace him by a man of straw in court who 
could be fobbed off widi a few gUinew, Aim 
the solution is in the hands of QCs Aem- 
selves who should be given the rig^ to 
select their own juniors. Alteimdvely if 
a junior really is bot necessary in court 
then he should aunply not apj^ar at aH. 
And barristers-ahoim also be adequately 
paM for any pli^ work they do^ 
“RdkinniTy^ Lord GardiiM, 13 k 
Lord ChanodUor, last rnond^ speakfog tb a 
group of tov^ers, “are aliVays best oarrfed 
out mid withtn.” No doutit, if in feet iho 
reforms ftfe actually carried out. The Bar 
has already made some progress, in ibOlbh^ 
ing the lidiculbus extra fifty guinea tee 
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nvliich barristers appearing bn circuits 
t^n their own were forced to charge 
their diaats^ Today a fee of five guineas 
is payable, by ^ bimlster, to circuit; funds. 
Hus is a greit improvement. The Bar must 
keep it 'Up. They have shown a response to 
public unease about the two-thirds rule. If 
they do not reform it radically now, they 
should be reminded of the splendid 
crack that Lord Franks’s commission on 
Oxfo^ addressed to All Souls’ projects for 
reform; We appreciate the merits of this 
schdne: but whdi we reviewed the record 
of the years... we were compelled to infer 
infirmity of purpose.” 


HOLLAND 

Even the Dutch 

T hrough the jungle of most European 
and American cities stalks the teenager 
—kngry, jeaned and combustible. Only a 
spark is required—a political demonstration 
or the vision of some much-loved pop singer 
—*and the explosion follows which has the 
okhes shaking their he^s and the shop¬ 
keepers mending their windows. The latest 
place CO suffer is Amsterdam, which has 
produoed some individual variations on the 
pattern set by rockers and beats and 
halbstarken and blousons noir$. 

The spark in this case was a building 
strike. Demonstrations in favour of the 
strike were encouraged by a group oC young 
semi-anarchists calling themselves ‘'pro¬ 
vocateurs ” (proves for short), whose 
political programme consists of five white 

E lans white police, white bicycles, white 
iOuses, white chimneys and white wives. 
They are not real anarchists (and are 
very Dutch) because although they reject 
the usefulness of the state they do accept 
the need for " organisation.’* After a trial 
run at the marriage of Princess Beatrix, the 
provos succeeded in communicating their 
own indignation over police behaviour dur¬ 
ing the building strike to the mass of teen¬ 
agers who then took over proceedings for 
three days and nights of rioting from June 
14th to 17th. The final bill came out at 
one dead, 100 injured and 50 arrested. 
Evidently the provos were detonators for 
the repressions of their contemporaries. 
While they deny that they themselves arc 
violent, the evidence is that they touched 
off violence in others. 

This kind of thing seems to be endemic 
in modern industrial society, not the least 
of whose defects is the boredom its gifts of 
money and leisure generate in the young. 
(The money also gives them the means of 
making themselves felt.) The provos have 
a respectable ancestry, ranging from Russian 
narodniks to Spanish anarchists. But their 
power of mobilising crowds of young people 
suggests that the young are very much in 
need of something berter to do. What do 
you do when your stomach 1 $ full and God 
is dead? 

Yet perhaps gloomy judgments are out 
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of place, and there are oertaiply riots nearer 
home than Amsterdam. One. dead, 100 
injured, 50 arrests ? Hardly more than an 
annual skirmidl m Glasgow between Celtic 
and Rangers supporters. 


ADVERTISING 

V 

Ad-men in Labour 

T ie Labour party’s long-delayed report 
on advenising, the work oi a com¬ 
mission set up by the late Hugh Gaitskell 
in 1962, comes out this week. It is of 
course dull, and not just because of the 
number of worthies on the committee, or 
because it chose to work as an even more 
part-time version of a royal commission. 
The principal reason is that the committee 
took so seriously, and spent so much time 
refuting, the more unnecessary arguments 
put forward in defence d advertising. 

They ponder for pages on advertising as 
a means of consumer information, as a spur 
to competitive efficiency, as a spur to econ¬ 
omic progress, as some sort of use to the 
community. Elsewhere in the report they 
somewhat devalue the discussion by show¬ 
ing how very little, and how very uncertain, 
is the information about what advertising 
docs antf how. Nevertheless they record 
that their chairman. Lord Reith, considers 
that the introduction of commercial tele¬ 
vision by Lord Wool ion was one of the 
most unfortunate and indeed pernicious 
decisions ever taken by a goverphnent, 
from which an enormous amount of ill has 
already accrued, presumably with more to 
come. 

In short, the critics follow the advertisers 
in their overestimates of the total (as 
distinct from the commercial) importance 
of advertising. These claims to importance 
may arise from the advertisers’ longing to 
appear ‘‘respectable,” as though trying to 
sell things were not itself a reputable occu¬ 
pation. This longing may be what makes 
the advertising business follow other gentle¬ 
manly service industries—^like banking and 
insurance—into a reluctance to compete on 
price. The commission might usefully 
have commented on the extraordinary way 
in which advertising agencies are paid. But 
it does not bother with this sort of detail. 

The commission does end with something 
useful. It argues that the compulsory, inde¬ 
pendent scrutiny of television advertising 
works far better than the usual voluntary 
policing of standards. It says the con¬ 
sumer needs protection. It wants a 
National Consumer Board, financed by a 
levy on advertising, to challenge false claims 
and if necessary to initiate prosecutions in 
cases ol misleading advertisements. It Is 
odd that the advertising peof^e on the com¬ 
mission fought a rearguard action—rein¬ 
forced by the advertising trade association--- 
against even the more sensible proposals in 
the report. This will encourage t^ belief 
that the industry can only be forced, not 
gently induced, to set what is still wrong 
to rights. 
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T his week further progress was made 
towards the regulation of cigarette ad¬ 
vertising, already banned from the tele¬ 
vision. The major manufacturers have 
agreed to Government requests that they 
should keep down their spending for 
the rest of 1966. Contracts for cinema and 
pirate radio advertisements will be allowed 
to run out. New arrangements are to 
be agreed by the end of the year. 
The. industry, of course, lus lately 
started off on another come-oh to the 
public, in the form of gift coupons—“ A 
sort of price competition,” say the tobacco 
finns, who will try very hard to sec that this 
kind of promotional spending is not cut 
down with their advertising expenditure. 
By no means the last has b^ heard of 
this argument, Riiich goes to illustrate the 
basic truth that advertising is just one of 
the tools of marketing. & you lock up 
one of the tools, the tobacco firms are just 
going to get another one out of the drawer. 
The right answer is surely the American 
one: not to fuss too much about the way 
cigarettes are promoted, but to see that each 
packet is stamped with the truth: 
“Caution: cigarette smoking may be 
hazardous to your health.” 


IMPRISONMENT 

Getting Away With It 

E ighteen years is an awfully long time 
to be sent to prison for. But James 
While, who was sent down for this term 
on Monday, was lucky. Seven of his 
partners in the great train robbery of 1963 
got thirty years. While was let off relatively 
lightly for several reasons. First, he pleaded 
guilty, and saved the court time.- Second, 
he confessed. Third, the prosecution 
accepted his plea of not guilty to the charge 
of conspiracy with the other robbers. But, 
first, his guilt had been effectively estab¬ 
lished at the other men’s trial; secondly, 
he might as well have confessed since the 
facts had already been established ; on the 
third point no comment is permitted. It 
is, however, lawful to say that this separate 
trial did not receive the pubUcity given to 
that of the main body of the robbers, so 
that an exemplary sentence may not have 
seemed called for here. So the upshot is 
this. The original bunch of train robbers 
were given sentences so long that they have 
the maximum incentive to try to escape 
from prisontwo of them have already 
escaped, and the others have to be guarded 
with exceptional rigour (one of them, 
Wisbey, last week demonstrated against the 
harshness of his treatment). But the lucky 
one who stayed out of the hands of the 
lice will, if all goes well for him in jail,, 
free five years before bis colleagues. 
Nothing succeeds like success. Or alter¬ 
natively nothing is harder to justify than 
thirty-year jail sentences. 




Like a test drive in the Mercedes-Benz 230 SL? 

Go ahead - but you may be dissatisfied until you own one. 


The Mercedes-Benz 230 SL is one of the fe^^car8jih;|Uloesn*t 
need salesmanship. It sells itself. Sit in the smoqthlyjlttmfl'seat, 
take the wheel - and it speaks to you more persuasively than 
any salesman. 

Why? It isn't magic - it’s performance. Take a serjes of sharp 
corners. You'd think the 230 SL was made for hairpins - or that 
the hairpins were made for the 230 SL! And even today when most 
people are blas6 about cars — the 230 SL can still turn heads in 
the street. It isn’t just the athletic shape that catches the imagine- 


£ 
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tlon - U‘s everything that goes witli the name. The background of 
racing success that helped to build speed, satety and comfort into 
the pedigree - and earned Mercedes-Benz a unique place in 
the motoring world. The 170 HP/SAE gives the 230 SL breath¬ 
taking speed. Whidi Is matched by tierce roadholding grip and a 
power assisted dual circuit braking system. 

Spend a little time test-driving the 230 SL, It will never slop 
repaying you throughout its long, zestful life. 


M*;rce.Ja-i-deri.» (Groat nriT-a:n) Ud. 

Gr€dt^Wost Road. Brentford. Middx. 
Telapkonn. iSUeworlh 2151 (20 li'JO-a) 
Export onquinos: MAYIair 5578 
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Men who guide the destinies of the 
worid weer Rolex watches 


' ^ 





You know tlicir names as you know your own. You know 
their faces from a thousand newspaper and magazine 
articles. You have seen them and heard their voices on 
newsreels and on your television screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of 
them. It would not be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of states, great service commanders. 
But we invite you to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you sec of them, at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a wrist-watch. That watch will most likely 
have been made by Rolex of Geneva. 

We are proud of the service given by Rolex tvatches 
to so many eminent men throughout the world. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these watches is, in the highest degree, accurate and 
dependable. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Fomultr: H. PViTiriorA geneva, Switzerland 

I STIUCET, W.t T*r«Rl« - 8c niCHMOND 8TRBST WBBT M«w Vwk t 5S0 FIFTH AVBNVS eoto«lM : BliRGMAUEF 6 

Fatiat 15 RUF MONjllGNV, 


A RoUx Red Seal Chronotmter 


THE HOLEX **DAY-DATE’' Most remarkable 
achievement in watch-niakinf;, the 
Rnlex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” 
Available only in 18-ct. gold or plati¬ 
num, with matchina “President” 
bracelet. Like all Rolex Chronometers, 
every “Day-Date” is now awarded the 
highest distinction of the Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Official Chronometer 1 ests* 
the mention ‘Especially good results.' 
Its superlative accuracy is protected 
by the famous Rolex Oyster case, made 
in Geneva by Swi.s8 craftsmen and 
guaranteed ioo% waterproof, and its 
movement is self-wound by the Per¬ 
petual rotor. The date and the day of 
the week, written in full, change instan¬ 
taneously every midnight. 


■f 

ROLEX 

\ I'lndniarlx’ in lli<' historx 
Time inva^urcrncnt 
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THE WORLD 


Unto how many 
generations? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

I T has been a painful week for all Germans except 
those with the sensibility of an ichthyosaurus 
While General de Gaulle was being honoured in Mos- I 
cow, the world recalled the 25th anniversary of the 
German invasion of Russia, lliis, the west Germans 
were reminded by their government in a contrite state¬ 
ment of 132 words, had brought sorrow and suffering 
to both peoples, cost millions of lives, and shattered the 
political structure of Europe.” 

From his aircraft flying eastwards over Germany on 
Monday, General de Gaulle despatched a signal to Dr 
Liibke assuring the west German president that he was 
thinking ” most cordially ” of the German people. But 
so also was Preffessor Theodor Eschenburg, of Tubin¬ 
gen, when he told west Germans watching television 
later the same day that he thought reunffication, as ^ 

hitherto conceived, was unattainable because it could 
not be carried out. It was questionable, the professor ruminated 
for all to hear, whether there would ever again be a national Ger¬ 
man state. Doubtless Mr McGeorgc Bundy was feeling no less 
cordial when he advised the west Germans this week, in the course 
of his remarks in Washington to the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, to support “a clear statement on the record of what we 
all know off the record,” namely, that a peace settlement in Europe 
would be based in pan on confirmation ^ the 20-ycar-old German- 
Polish frontier. 



> unionists in Karlsruhe remember the concentration camps 

In his capacity as chairman of the Free Democrats, Herr Eirich 
Mende, federal vice-chancellor and minister for all-German ques¬ 
tions, welcomed Herr BarzeFs initiative. Herr Franz-Joaef Strauss, 
the chairman of the Christian Social Union, congratulated Herr 
Barzel on his courage. But, having omitted to consult either Herr 
Erhard or any other member of the government before airing his 
ideas in foreign parts, Herr Barzel was called to explain himself 
at a meeting of the parliamentary party in Bonn on Monday. That 
he escaped formal censure was due largely to Moscow's grace. 


Professor Eschenburg’s opinion that a confederation the two 
existing German states—^the communists’ prior condition for any 
further advance towards eventual reunification—^would be unwork¬ 
able was cited by gainer Barzel in his address to the American 
Council on Germany at its meeting in New York on June 17th, 
the anniversary of the east German workers’ rising in 1953 * Being 
deputy chairman of the Christian Democratic Union, the party’s 
leader in the Bundestag, and a possible future chancellor, Herr 
Barzel has excited attention both in America and back home by 
his unorthodox approach on this occasion to the problems of 
ending partition. For there were three ways by which, Herr 
Barzel suggested, it might be possible to mitigate Russian suspicion 
of a reunited Germany. 

First, arrangements might be made, within the framework of a 
European security agreement, for Russian forces to stay in Germany 
after reunification. Second, a reunited Germany might under¬ 
take not only to honour east Germany’s considerable economic 
commitments to the Soviet Union for twenty years, but even to 
exceed them by an annual increment of five per cent. Third, 
the communist party would be allowed to operate freely during 
the phase of reunification in which all our offices and mandates, 
all systems and laws, all political and social realities in west and 
east Germany would be put at the disposal of the whole German 
people, who alone would decide who would govern and how the 
social order in Germany should be fashioned.” 


hvestia promptly pronounced Herr Barzel’s proposals to be un¬ 
acceptable on the ground that they nowhere acimowledged ** the 
sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic as a preliminary 
condition of reunification.” Pravda objected that everything was 
to be found in west Germany's policy ** except a sense of reality 
and honesty.” So Herr Barzel was able to appease his critics 
with the melancholy finding, tantamount to a public recantation: 
” Moscow’s ‘ no ’ to my proposals shows that in Moscow’s view no 
price can be paid for reunification, neither a tmlitary nor an 
economic one.” 

Herr Barzel has great ambitions, both for himself and for 
Germany. His suggestions for reunifying the country in circum¬ 
stances that might be palatable to the Russians, thoqgh not wholly 
acceptable to many Germans, are an ambitious and responsible 
politidan’s adjustment to shifting conditions at l^ome and abroad. 
Mr Kosygin’s mediation at Tashkent between India and Pakistan 
moved Dr Adenauer, of all people, to startle the Christian Demo¬ 
crats’ party conference in March by observing that the Russians 
had joined the peace-loving peoples. The electorate’s dissatisfac¬ 
tion with bankrupt national policies encouraged the Social Demo¬ 
crats to display their readiness to take new initiatives by accepting 
the east German communists* invitation in February to debate in 
public, as a first step on the long road to reunification, the issues 
separating the two numerically largest German political parties. But 
the Russians have slapped Iferr Barzel down. And the east Ger- 
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man coinmuni$ts are abusing the Social Democrats so offensively 
that it looks as if the projected encounter, if it should ever be 
staged, would only worsen the deadlock. 

It is not possible yet to assess <«c^rately how widely and how 
deeply the Germans are feeling the destruction of such national 
hop^ as the recovery of the eastern territories and the achieve¬ 
ment of reunification in the course of this century. Some 400,000 
west Germans assembled in Munich last weekend refresh their 
wilting loyalty to the Sudetenland, whence they, or at least their 
parents, were expelled after the war. Their mood was largely one 
of resigned nostalgia. Some Munich students engaged in fitful 
counter-demonstrations. Bast European television cameramen con¬ 
centrated narrowly on what they fancied. At Karlsruhe the same 


weekend the German National Democrats, the newly named con¬ 
gregation for nationalist malcontents, held a circumspea party 
conference. Some 20,000 trade unionists came too by bus and 
train from all over Baden-Wurttemberg to show they were aware 
of the potential danger in such goings-on. 

In his speech in New York Herr Barzel pointed out that every 
other inhabitant of west Germany had been born after January 30. 
1933, day Hitler became chancellor. And in its statement 
about the invasion of Russia 25 years ago, the west German 
government observes that *‘hate has brought the nations to the 
edge of destruction ; regard for the vital needs of others will 
create for them peace and security/’ It is the unabated hate that 
is getting the west Germans down. 


r/?e. ew7 that men do .. . 


A letter from a young Pole 

Sni—Often I have the pleasure of sharing 
the views or approving the comments 
expressed in your articles. But your 
editorial **Picking up Nato’s pieces” 
published on May 28th makes me write 
this letter. Twice in this century, you 
in Britain experienced much the same as 
did the rest of Europe and the world, the 
consequences of a strong Germany, of 
Germany having an ” honourable place in 
the community of nations.” 

Everyone recognises German culture, 
the ingenuity and skill of the German 
people, their intelligence and their in¬ 
dustry. Germany has always held an 
honourable place in the community of 
nadons and it is exclusively the Germans' 
fault that they abused the confidence and 
trust people placed in them. 

Nobody says, or at least nobody should 
say, that Germans should forever suffer 
the consequences of the events caused by 
their fathers, especially as there were 
Germans who had enough courage to re¬ 
sist, who sometimes shared the fate of 
millions of prisoners in concentration 
camps. But, equally, nobody should say 
that everything has to be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

Germany also suffered from the war. 
But it has to be remembered that the 
responsibility for some 38 millicm people 
killed or murdered rests upon all Germans. 
I was astonished to find in your article 
so much sympathy and understanding for 
the guilty and not a single word about the 
guilt. Has England learnt no lesson? 

Yours was closer to ”a gentleman’s 
war ” in comparison with what was taking 
place here in the cast where there were no 
human beings but beasts, criminals, slaves, 
or at the bead second-class people. Nobody 
wants you 10 bear all this in mind all the 
time but one could expect you to cake it 
into account when drawing up a plan for 
European diltipmacy. 

1 cannot lum feeling that the article 
might as well DMr the headline **T 1 iose 


poor Germans." You are treating Ger¬ 
many as a bad child who should never be 
scolded, to say nothing about being 
punished, so that it won’t acquire a com¬ 
plex. Do not do this to the Germans, do 
not do that, for it might encourage them 
to make their own nuclear arms, or hurry 
^ them into a revival of nationalism, and so 
on. Willie wants an aeroplane toy, give 
it to him or else he will start cheating, or 
he will acquire a complex or . . . perhaps 
he will take it from the other child. It 
may be a good educational method wiih 
children but I have considerable doubts 
as 10 its usefulness with grown-ups. 

1 do not understand it. Your article puts 
a great aim before Britain, but I seriously 
wonder if Britain is capable of undertaking 
this task. The foreign policy of Britain 
has always been to safeguard its interests. 
And it still is. 'ITiis policy is defensive 
in the very narrow meaning of the word. 
The British hr:ve always had no, or very 
linlc, concern for the interests of others, 
and here is the problem. You say that 
” helping to build a European system . . . 
requires a rethinking of 6 o-year-old 
British attitudes towards Germany." I 
wonder which altitudes you mean. Per¬ 
haps those expressed by the Manchester 
school or by Lloyd George in 1919* or 
by Neville Chamberlain in 1938. Is it 
really necessary to change the way of 
thinking so considerably ? 

I think that it might be useful to say 
something about myself, simply to help 
you understand my viewpoint. I am 25, 
a graduate in law from the Warsaw 
university. I cannot remember the war, 
and cannot therefore identify my feelings 
with those of the people who lived through 
it. But it is possible to identify oneself 
with the tragedy of one’s nation. One 
knows one cannot hate for ever, and one 
knows that one should not. I know that 
as a lawyer I must not. 

The west Germans are coming to our 
country in their Aiercedeses and Opels 
and . . . nothing happens as they stroll 
quietly down the streets, make acquaint¬ 


ances, establish trade contacts. Ask them 
if they were offended or attacked ? And 
ihcir viciim.s go down the same streets. 
Wc do not asscx:iaie the word German 
with cruelty, sadism, mass murder. Bui 
docs this mean that Europeans have again 
to think in terms of satisfying German 
needs, yielding to their demands ? One 
cannot think about Europe without Ger¬ 
many, but docs Germany really deserve 
an “ honourable place " ? I have been 
always convinced diat one has to work 
hard 10 deserve an honourable place, and 
rarely in the field of destruction.--Yours 
sincerely, 

Warsaw Adam K. Rybczynski 


There is common ground on the feeling 
in Mtr Rybezynski’s letter. It is not 
possible to make Germany suffer for ever 
for its crimes in the war ; it is also not 
possible to forget them. But the problem 
icmains: what should be done in future ? 

Mr Rybezynski assumes a reviving and 
reunified national Germany. A reunited 
Germany, larger than any nation in 
Europe except Russia, would be a major 
problem. One can take one of two broad 
aiiiiudcs 10 this. One is to try. to “ keep 
Germany down," the pre-war way. This 
is not likely to work. First, because 
sooner or later people would begin to say 
the policy was unjust and lose heart in it. 
Second, because the 24 nations supervis¬ 
ing Germany, all of ihem having ihcir own 
ambitions, could not agree for long on a 
united policy anyway. This is exactly 
what happened in the post-Versailles 
period, a combination of weakness and 
revenge which helped to breed a Hitler. 

The other is some form of growing com¬ 
munity of which Germany would be a full 
partner, the post-war way. If Britain, in 
addition to France and Italy, is a member 
of such a community along with western 
Germany, there is no reason why Germany 
should dominate the community any 
more than any ocher nation would domin¬ 
ate it. This would be the proper base 
for approaches to east European countries 
and to relations with east Germany, 
including one day, possibly, reunification. 
This seems to offer Europe the only obvi¬ 
ously secure future one can at present 
imagine. 
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I C.T. now have over 500 orders for 1900 Series computers, announced only 21 
months ago. Of these over 130 have been delivered, together with the necessary soft¬ 
ware. Delivery rate is building up to eight a week. What's more, these I.C.T. systems 
will be there for a long time. No matter how a business grows, the I.C.T. 1900 can 
grow with it. It was designed that way—to keep the buyers original investment 
secure. That's why 500 systems-worth £61 million-have been ordered; a third 


of these for export. 


Britain can be proud of 
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MuHiply Morris, Saundm or Worlhinglon . . . 

1200 - and youVo fot wiurt can transatlantic sp'vico 

Someone once said we were out of date! Extraordinary. Because we take . 
five sumptuous days going to New York, instead of leaving you wondering whether 
it's breakfast or lunchtime after a 5-hour time jump? 

Because aboard our ships we have 1200 staff whose pride is to do everything 
in the world to see you enjoy every moment of your voyage? 

Well, if you’re so mean or In so much of a hurry as to think such things are 
'out-of-date'-then you’re not for us. Otherwise welcome aboard and let’s live a little. 
Cunard - the greatest ships in the world. The world's greatest hosts. 

CUNAIID 

Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth sail every week to U.S.A. Weekly sailings to Canada too. Sat your travel agent. 
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INDIA 

Who's the 
secessionist? 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

A lmost surreptitiously, the lodian 
government slipp^ into the statute 
book last week legislation authorising it to 
ban any group or association which advo¬ 
cates the ** secession ” of any area from the 
Indian union. Any individual advocating, 
abetting or advising secession was made 
liable to jail for up to ten years. All this 
was done under the president's extraordin¬ 
ary legislative powers, by issue of an 
ordinance which remains valid for six 
months unless confirmed in the meantime 
by parliament. No explanation has been 
ofiicially offered for this shortcircuiting of 
the normal legislative procedure. But it is 
being suggested sot to voce in New Delhi 
that the government needed to arm itself 
quickly with powers to deal with an agita¬ 
tion that the 8o-year-old Sikh leader, 
Master Tara Singh, is threatening to launch 
in suppcTi of his demand for “ self-deter¬ 
mination ” for his community. 

This will not wash. Tara Singh, as 
anyone can see, is a spent force ; his ex¬ 
tremist demand is a reflection of his own 
political frustrations. The threat he poses 
to an orderly division of the Punjab into 
Hindi-speaking and Punjabi-speaking states 
could have been dealt with under the 
existing legislation, which entitles the 
government to hold anyone jeopardising 
law and order in preventive detention. 
Even The Times of India, which tried half¬ 
heartedly to justify last week’s ordinance, 
conceded that Tara Singh's agitation k 
‘*by no means’' the main secessionist 
threat today. 

The ordinance could hardly be aimed at 
the rebellious Nagas.^ To seek to apply it 
would make nonsoose of the effoits wl^ 
.Mrs Indira Gandhi, the Indian prime 
minister, is still making to find ^me way 
of weaning them away fromj tjhcir demand 
for independence. This impHes gentle 
persuasion rather than brandlsnin^ the big 
stick of this extraordmary legislation. 

The Mizos form another secessionist 
group, but in their case too the government 
is not going to get an3^here by threatening 
to put advocates of independence behind 
bars. In the first place, they are beyond 
its reach, having taken shelter in b^der 
areas they can £p in and but of without 
the Indian army bejpg able to do much 
about it. SecQOifiy, the Ktizos, Hkc the 
Nagas, must either be wofi over or held 
down by sheer force. Should India some 
day decide tx> ctoobe fbe tatter course h will 
be martial taw that its admmiscrators will 
need, not a pniacriptioo ef secesstoote pro¬ 
paganda. 

Secessienrism in sooth Ibdia poli¬ 
tical problems rather than mititary ones. 


INTBRNATIDNAL REPORT 

But here also last liW 

New Delhi no advantage, because the main 
secessionist party in the south, the Dravkki 
MoOnetra KaREagani |(thb r&rt|;: Ae 

Uplift of Dravicuans, Indians ancient in¬ 
habitants whom the Aryans oonqufred and 
displaced in prehistoric days), has already 
chanacd its constitution to exdxide all b^ert 
references to a demand for ind^ndence. 

By this process of dimmation it seems 
that the only area where tast week’s ordi¬ 
nance is likely to be used is Kashmir. The 
need arises from the fact that Kashmir will 
go to the polls with the rest of the country 
in February. Voting in the sute will for 
the first time take place under the su(>er- 
vision of the Indian election comnussion 
instead of the local government, which is 
likely to leave little scope for stuffing ballot 
box^s with spurious votes. There ts thus 
a fair prospect of a reasonably free election, 
the more so because Mrs Gandhi will have 
to go through the motions of giving the 
opposition panics freedom to express their 
views. The object of the ordinance seems 
to be to set limits on this expression of 
views by barring any airing of the only 


im 

issue that really matters. 

This is not going to make the Febnisry 
election, as Mia Gandhi must realise, any 
more convincing than those held in the puc> 
but she seems to have chosen discretion 
before valour. The principal opposittaft 
group, the Plebiscite Front, vduch asks for 
no more than the fulfilment of Mr Nehru’s 
promise to put the state’s accession to India 
to the test of a free vote, had already decided 
to boycott the electkn before dk oedhumoe 
ms issued. None of the other opposition¬ 
ists will noiv want to risk his neck. 

Indian newspapers like The 
and The Hindustan Times have fcacted 
sharply to the anti-secession ordiiuinoe. 
The first called it a slap in the public’s 
face ” afid described the penalties pre¬ 
scribed under it as draconian. The second 
deplored the inroads made by it into free¬ 
doms guaranteed by the Indian consthu- 
tion. Both refrained from going into the 
implications for Kashmir. But that is 
faardlv unexpected: Kashmir is not a subject 
which can be i>ubliciy discussed in «ny 
meaningful way in India these days, or for 
that matter in PaUstan. 


CEYLON 

Et tu. Brute 

1 ROM OUR (X)I.OMBO CORRl-SFONDENT 

A ddressing his United National party’s 
annual youth conference last week^ 
Ceylon’s prime minister, Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, thundered, I am answerable 
to the people, not to the' press.” It was a 
startling echo from the days of Mrs 
Bandaranaikc. The former prime minister 
always faced an unfriendly press, partly 
because of her own efforts to silence it by 
nationalising it. But Mr Senanayake could 
regard the national press as his party’s one 
certain friend. Why then this eruption ? 

In the past few weeks Ceylon’s lively 
daily papers have become increasingly criti¬ 
cal of the government. Their campaign is 
far from irresponsibly hostile. In part it is 
an early warning signal to a friend and pro¬ 
tector whose fall might bring down the 
papers themselves. In part it is merely re¬ 
flecting public opinion. On the economic 
front, the government has made no advance 
at all. It has appointed committees and sub¬ 
committees, basted of plans and schemes, 
held out hopes of foreign aid and invest¬ 
ment and asked for time and more time. 
But prices keep rising and jobs are scarcer 
than a yard of ter^ent in Colombo, as 
thousaneb who ioined midnight queues last 
week discovered to their disgust. 

The textile scandal cannot be bettered as 
an illustration of the government’s lack of 
piffigr snd of the biveaucratic bucttlmg 
whira marks routine adnunistnitiau. m an 
exercise weU-intentioned but naive beyond 
belief ffie trade minisnw iinpOBud pn/x coa- 
,trol m imported textnps. The price cuts 
were so fantastic la soo-nxpee sari seduced 
to 20 rupees) that thousnm of shoppers 



Dudley Senanayake 


prepared for the mandest spree iu com¬ 
mercial history. An ingenuous ministry, 
however, bad announced its plans days 
ahead. When thousands thronged the 
bazaar on the appointed day virtually all 
they found were shops with shutters down 
and the sign ** closed for stock-taking.’' The 
stocks had certainly been taken, but only 
the black market knows wimre. Frustrated, 
the ministry led raids on all and sundry, 
then quickly withdres^ when it ran intok^ 
trouble. Thereafter one Uunder foBovi^ 
another, and only the presence of a large 
police posse and tnnoured cars prevented 
an ang^ mob getti^ at the shopkeepers. 
The govefmnent tri^ vainly to squeeze 
some propaganda value £rooa.tbe foct that 
most texofe tmders art of Indian oripio. But 
the ddiaded Choppers were unforgiving. 

More rignfficant, howeve^ was the final 
decisiUiiMiextBe impoto wiB in fatmt be 
a govtinment monq^. Here was a party 
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which came to power pledged to ^ive private 
trade a better deal Now textile imports 
will be the business of the Ccj^-operative 
Wholesale Establishment, a monstrowsly un¬ 
wieldy and inefficient state organisation 
which the UNP rightly blamed in the past 
for many economic ills. More and more, 
the government gives the impression that it 
has no dear programme of action, and that 
ministers are allowed to carry on as mood 
and personal whim take them. 

Meanwhile, government-sponsored peep- 
shows into scandals of the past through ex¬ 
pedient public inquiries have exhausted 
their pre^aganda value. In fifteen months 
of office, the government has dirtied its own 
name too. Ministers who unctuously chas¬ 
tised their predecessors for living in low- 
rent governrhent flats have literally walked 
across the road to bigger and cheaper bun¬ 
galows. The names of newly appointed 
directors of public corporations read like a 
roll call of party casualties at the elections. 
Ministerial trips to such agreeable places 
as Paris, London and Tokyo have been so 
many that Mr Senanayake has had to stop 
them until further notice. These are minor 
misdemeanours, but a government which 
loses public confidence in small things may 
never get a chance to tackle the big 
pfoblems. 

And these demand more than public 
patience. The pampered Ceylonese will 
have to bear large sacrifices for several years 
if the economy is to be rescued. Sonye of 
the subsidies will have to go. Yet the gov¬ 
ernment is in two minds. Mr J. R. Jaya- 
wardene, the party's deputy leader, has pro¬ 
posed a phased ban on all items of food 
that can be grown locally or for which sub¬ 
stitutes can be found. This includes rice, 
potatoes, onions and chillies. This would 
mean trouble, df course. Already the oppo¬ 
sition unions are stirring themsdves for 
strike action. A third of the plantation 
workers are on strike already. The bank 
derks mgy join them at any time. Trouble 
from labour would mean firm use of the 
emergen^ powers in force since the lan¬ 
guage disturbances in January. At last 
week’s rally, the prime minister also warned 
those in his party who talk of “ dictator¬ 
ships.” The opposition press pounced on 
this as confirmation of growing dissension 
in the upper echelons of the government. 

In non-economic affairs, too, the govern¬ 
ment is at a standstill. The minorities 
breathe freely, but arc disappointed. The 
Tamils keep asking for regional autonomy, 
the Catholics for concessions in education. 
The strain of placating the minorities while 
keeping Sinhala Buddhists at bay is begin¬ 
ning to tell, especially as the strong opposi¬ 
tion. championing majority causes, is lucky 
to ha vet a leader whose personal popularity 
appears to have risen rather than diminished 
in defeat. Yet everybody concedes the 
primacy of economics. As a Titties of 
Ceylon columnist put it, A plate of rice 
and a yard of cloth are somehow more per¬ 
suasive than idtdogical arguments.” The 
government is roiming short both of argu¬ 
ments and of the tiffie for using them. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

EAST OF 8UE2 

The continuing 
story 

What exactly are British troops in the 
Far East for? Bar the odd kitchen sink, 
the reasons Mr Wilson gave the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour party on June i§th were 
not—contrary to some of his critics — 
dreamed up for the occasion or for the end 
of confrontation. Witness, for instance: 
The defence White Paper of 1948: 

** the firm intention of His Majesty’s 
Govcrnmenit ... to support its inter¬ 
national policy ... to maintain its 
interests throughout the world ... to 
play its full part in the preservation of 
world peace . . . contribution to the 
United Nations armed forces. All these 
duties arc the inescapable responsibilities 
of a great power intent on preserving 
peace.” 

Or of i960: 

” a military presence to help preserve 
^ stability in politically sensitive areas. . . . 

Mr Wilson, in opposition. January 1964: 
” I believe we shall have to face east 
of Suez, I believe we should get rid of 
some of it. . . . If we are to deploy our 
full influence in the world, 1 would 
myself regard 1,000 men east of Suez 
... as preferable to another 1,000 in 
Germany.” 

Mr Butler, in power, June 1964: 

” preserving stability . . . honour our 
commitments . . . world-wide interests 
and historical responsibilities . • • 
Malaysia. 

Mr Wilson, in the same debate: 

“ the peace-keeping role, which will over 
the next generation be the main contri¬ 
bution of this country to world affairs— 
peace-keeping on behalf of the Common¬ 
wealth, of the western alliance and of the 
United Nations—will mean a very big 
rule for this country east of Suez.” 

Mr Wilson, in power, December 1964: 

“ peace-keeping within the United 
Nations or by our own direct actions . . . 
international safeguards to non-nuclear 
powers . . . needs of our Commonwealth 
partners. We should be abdicating 
from our duty 10 the Commonwealth 
and to world peace, and from any hope 
of real influence, if wc were to think this 
role could be abandoned.” 

Mr Denis Healey^ March 1965: 

not the building of a wall against com¬ 
munism . . . nor the protection of selfish 
British economic interests .. . essentially 
the maintenance of peace in parts of the 
world where the sudden withdrawal of 
colonial rule has too often left the local 
peoples unable to maintain sMbility 
without external aid.” 

But why in Singapore specifusally ? 

The soon-to-be Malaysian govemment, in 
the Malaysia agreement of July 1963: 
assisting in the defence of Malaysia, 
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and for Commonwealth defence and for 
the preservation of peace in south-east 
Asia.” 

Malaysia’s home minister, November 1964: 
” a defence measure necessary only on 
a temporary basis, to be terminated as 
soon as the country is able to maintain 
its own defence.” 

Singapore, in the separation agreement of 
August 7, 1965, reaffirmed the terms of the 
Malaysia agreement. 

Mr Lee Kuan Yew, .\ugust 30, 1965: 
“purely for the defence of . . . Singa¬ 
poreans . . . Malaysians . . . Australia 
and New Zealand. Not to be used to 
blackmail Indonesia or destroy China, 
^'hc time will come when we don’t have 
to have the actual presence of British 
troops.” 

Tunku Abdul Rahman, next day: 

“ absolutely essential for our security.” 
Mr Lee, September 14, 1965: 

“ If the Malavsians tried to bring US 
forces into Malaysia, I would certainly 
consider offering Singapore to the 
Russians.” 

Tunku Abdul Rahman, next day: 

“ talking through his hat.” 

Mr Wilson, June T5th: 

“ If we had only ourselves to think of, 
we would he glad to leave there as 
quickly as possible.” 

And for how long ? Here too there is 
confusion. Mr Wilson^s ” next generation ” 
of June 1964, Mr Healey's Kuala Lumpur 
statement "up to jgyo and even beyond** 
of last February pah before the promise of 
the defence White Paper that came out a 
few weeks later: “ for as long as the 
governments of Malaysia and Singapore 
agree that we should do so on acceptable 
conditions.** Peihaps Mr Wilson*s critics 
should be grateful that by June i$th he 
had retreated marginally to " not a day 
longer . . . nor ... a day earlier ” than was 
necessary to secure his objectives. 


FJU Qmirurh Kvonomic Review 

A The governments decision 
to devalue the Rupee, 
together with a.s.sonated policy leformx, 
hove persuaded the United States to resume 
full^scide ecomnniv aid to India. But these 
reiorms will have /ai leuchim repercussions 
on ime\tt}ient and tiade with India. The 
implications nl devaluation for foreign 
investors and other related issues are 
anatvsed tn our latest Review. 

The unnmd suhs( nption to one Review 
(4 issue.s and an AntiuahSupptemenr) is £10 
Air mail postage extra. 

Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 .S7. James's Place 
London S^V\ 

HYDe Park 6711 Fxt 

60 fMSt Alnd Street Sew York ,vn00l7 

Mwray Hit! 7.*6850 

Mrs. S. Natarq/an IaY Floor Park House 
81 Wadehouse Road Coloba Bombay 5 
Telephone 211.130 
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High productivity I Safe exploitation I Durability! 


Romanian 
machinery and 
equipment of a high 
technical level 

Machine tools and equipment for forging ahd pressing 

Roiling stock (diesel electric and hydraulic locomotives 
waggons) 

Electrical engineering equipment (transformers, 
electric motors) 

Road vehicles 

Tractors and agricultural machinery 
Building equipment and machines 
Cranes and overhead travelling cranes 
Optical and medical appliances 
Pig iron, tubing, measuring instruments 
Fittings 

Household, commercial and industrial hardware 


Exporters: 

MASINEXPORT 

Bucharest, Romania 

7, Maghern Blvd 

Cables: Masexport Bucharest 

Telex: 216 

For prompt information apply to the Romanian 
Commercial Office, 26 Cado^n Square, London, S.W.1 














Now—one machine gives you automatic invoicing 
and computer input tapes. 


Today, invoicing is done quite differ¬ 
ently in an up-to-date company. 

(1) It’s accomplished at electronic 
speeds. 

(2) It provides you with a by-product 
punched tape for computer processing 
of management reports. 

If you don't yet enjoy these advan¬ 
tages, you can now... and at modest 
cost...with the new 5015 COMPU- 
TYPER* electronic invoicing machine 
by Friden. 

The 5015 is a “basic" machine for 
electronic invoicing. It extends, adds, 
deducts, calculates percentages, dis¬ 
counts, subtotals, and totals... and it 
types the results on the invoice... a// 
automatically. 


It also automatically converta from 
one currency to another, or mal^ the 
necessary conversions requited in 
computing price per dozen, per gallon, 
per yard, or whatever. 

Furthermore, the 5015 has an auxil¬ 
iary tape punch, so you can capture 
selected data on tape automatjeafly. 
Later you process this tape (eithtf on 
your own equipment or through' a 
computer service bureau) to ptdduoe 
inventory reports, sales analyses^' in# - 
similar documents. 

Still using old fashioned methodif.; .. 
Go modern, save money with the nekii 
5015. Call your local Friden office,ias,, 
particulars—you^ll find the nJmbyu^'': 
your telephone directory—or wrilip^'* 


Friden Iflterriidlonal &A.« 180At 
Avenue Louise, Stuseele fi Bel- 
Qltph: we dBnf seloo And serylce 
throughout Europeend the world; * 






-- '■■■■'•■ 

The new 5015 Computyper electronic Invoicing machine by Friden 
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THE WORLDDCOMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


Cordiality without 
entente 



De Gaulle in Moscow 


G eneral he gaulle’s second Russian 
journey has so far run true to the 
expected form. The general has shaken 
many hands, stood bravely in the rain and 
duly translated vive Trotwille, vive la 
France into zdravstvuyet Moskva, zdravst- 
vuyet Rossyia. But m his careful public 
pronouncements^ he has given hints of the 
line he has been taking in his talks with 
the Russian leaders. And the difference in 
emphasis between his speeches and theirs 
provides confirmation that cordiality is not 
always coupled with entente. 

From his first toast the general has pro¬ 
claimed that things cannot stay as they are, 
that France for one cannot accept ^‘this 
rigid confrontation between the organisa¬ 
tions.” While not ignoring the part the 
United States has to play in appeasing and 
transforming the world, the French presi¬ 
dent has argued that the search for an 
agreement between hitherto antagonistic 
states is above all a problem for Europeans. 
But this European concert is for tomorrow. 
Right now France and Russia must give 
the lead. But General de Gaulle has taken 
pains not to appear as the odd man out in 
the western world. He has apparently 
insisted that other west European countries, 
beginning with west Germany, should 
embark on exploratory negotiations with the 
Russians. 

The Russian leaders, who will be travel¬ 
ling next month to Bucharest for an im¬ 
portant meeting of the Warsaw Pact, have 
not shown the same enthusiasm for the 
withering away of alliances. In his toast, 
President Podgomy stressed that Franco- 


Russian co-operation should in no way be 
hindered by the nature of their mutual 
relations with friends and alHes.” Yet the 
chief obstacle to further progress is con¬ 
nected with the conflicting views of France 
and Russia on the German problem. The 
French are trying to discover what price 
Bonn should pay to achieve unity through 
free elections. The Russians are still 
arguing that the west Germans must accept 
the existence of east Germany. 

Although this argument has been at the 
heart of the talks, there are no signs that 
it has been solved or that it will be solved 
in the near future. Each side must think 
of both its aims and its associates. This 
is why, when the last zdravstuuyet 
Volgograd has died down and the 
triumphant tour is over, the great European 
manoeuvres will not be ended. They will 
have scarcely begun. The tour itself may 
finish with a formal gesture of friendship. 
On Wednesday the general spoke of a ** new 
alliance between Russia and France.” This 
could be a hint at some new version of the 
Franco-Russian pact of 1944. 

Old-fashioned 

guest 

I T is perhaps as well for the Russian 
leaders’ equanimity that President de 
Gaulle’s visit to Russia should coincide with 
Mr Chou En-lai’s to Rumania. The French 
president must have provided a soothing 
counter-attraction to the irritating—lor 
Russians—^performance put on by the 
Chinese prime minister and his Rumanian 
hosts. For although the ideas and pdides 
that Mr Chou and Mr Ceausescu have been 
pushing in public (and doubtless in private 
too) do not completely coincide, they have 
both used the occasion to gang up in a 
veiled but unmistakable way against the 
Russians. 

Mr Chou began by being a good deal less 
subtle than Mr Ceausbeu. At the wel¬ 
coming banquet on June 17th, he launched 
into a routine attack on the modem re¬ 
visionists ” with their ** big-nation duiuvin- 
ism and splittism.” The Rumanians dis¬ 
creetly failed to publish this passage; in 
the present troubled sute of thm relations 
with the Soviet Union it is not in thek 


interests to countenance such crude out¬ 
bursts. The Chineae seem to have takm 
the point. There was no anack on 
” modem revisionism ” in the speech made 
on Monday by Mr Chao I-mln, number two 
in the Chinese delegation, at a factory in 
Craiova. 

Instead Mr Chao praised the self-reliance 
which the Rumanians (like the Chinese) 
had shown in building up their economy; 
he also extolled the virtues of politic 
independence. This was his way of bick^ 
ing the Rumanians in thek argument with 
Moscow. At the banquet mi June xyth Mr 
Ceausescu had taken a delicate dig at die 
Russians when he emphasised that respect 
for national independence and equaU^, and 
for “non-intervention in intemal imaka,*’ 
was the only sound basis for incerHitate 
relations. 

Both the Chinese and the Rumanians are 
using this visit for thek own purposes^ 
Whether it turns out to have b^n really 
worth while for either of them remains to 
be seen. If Mr Chou had hopes of per¬ 
suading the Rumanians to come down off 
the fence on to Peking’s side, he should 
have known better. The Rumanians are 
doing far too well a$ they are to feel tempted 
to copy the Albanians. In any case they 
would find it hard to sym^thise un¬ 
reservedly with the Chinese. 

In some ways there is a curiously old- 
fashioned ak about Mr Chou’s descent Ofi 
eastern Europe. Stuck in his ideolomc^ 
grcMve, he ch^ted the old battle-cries aSo^ 
national liberation movements, world revo¬ 
lution and proletarian internationalism. 
But what really preoccupies the Rumanians 
(and all the other east Europeans) just now 
is not ideology, but the centuries-old search 
for national security. They are also lo(ddng 
for national pros]^ty, which means re¬ 
moving the barriers that prevent them from 
trading as freely in western as in eastern 
Europe. This week Mr Chou has been 
taken to several factories which have been 
built up with the help of western equipment 



Chou in Bucharest 
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and expert; be should now lealise that 
Eurof^an cnmnuiniit countries will not let 
their industrial eai^insiOn be hampered hjf 
ideological considerations. (Novv for that 
matter, will the Chinese, for all thdr talk 
of “sclf-rdiancc.”) 

Mr Ceausescu, for his part, may feel 
that all this amiable hobnobbing with the 
big Amm brother is bound to inciease his 
stature in eastern Europe and that this boost 
to his presage will come in pardci^rb 
handy on the eve of the impottani: a ummif 
meeting of Warsaw Pact metribers. It has 
now been announoed ifiat this will be held 
in Bucharest early in July. Mr Ceausescu’s 
cakuladon may be odmct. But he will 
have to be earful not to overplay his hand. 

The dedrion to keep to the plan of 
holdbg the .Warsaw Pact summit meeting 
in Bu&ateac suggests that the Rumanians 
have amed not to be too difficult. On the 
other haiKl, they have apparently decided 
to invite the Albanians, which may be 
technically cornea but is baldly tactful. 
There are signs that other east Europeans 
feel that in their own intereists this is a 
dme for playing atoog with the Russians. 
China*s ostentatious friendship may not be 
much use to the Rumanians if they flout 
this feeling too blatantly. 


WHEAT POR RUSSIA 

Filling the gaps 
—maybe 

R ussia’s new lo-year plan to revive its 
agriculture, unveiled last montih, 
implied that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin 
WG^ remain substantial, if reluctant, cus¬ 
tomers for western grain for some years 
yet Now die point has been underlined 
by the conclusion of a 3-year contiaa to 
bOy 9 million tons of Ganaman wheat (some 
$800 million worth, cash on the barrelhead) 
between 1966 and 1969, as well as by 
contracts with France for half a imUion tons 
over the comins season. In the past the 
Russians have ctene their wheat bu3nng on 
an ad hoc emergency basis. The new 
Canadian deal is the first dme that they 
have entered into a firm long-term contract 
for specified amounts. This particular bit 
of realistic budgedntt must have been doubly 
gafiing. The ded IppUes diat, even with¬ 
out climatic disasters, Russia’s own crops 
cannot be expected to meet both the 
country’s growing needs for food grains and 
fodder at home and its still consicmble ex¬ 
port commitments to its partners atvoad. 
More irksome sdll, perhaps, the 3-year coo- 
tza^t is a page from the Chinese book; 
Pdong only last month sined another major 
three-year cowaa eMttrf^da. 

Spimd ovm the projeac^ 

pinthases f^ so enor¬ 

mous as dtey mk to jim 
growers. The figure of 3 million tons a 
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yeer is picidest compare^ wjlh Russo’s enor- 
I^^'chascii of wekem gram after last 
yeaifi liteppoinring harvest and. the dis¬ 
astrous failure of 19^3. Altogether, over 
the crop yean ending tms sumnm, 
Russia will have imported nearly 22 million 
tons of grain from the West, the bulk of it 
in Z063-64 and 1965-66. Moreover, the 
planned purchases from Canada are well 
below Russia’s own ” normal ” egpbit dods- 
mitments to eastern Europe, Cuba and other 
countries, which are estimated at around 5 
million tons a year. ' 

On the face of it, then, the Russians are 
doing no more than secure the l»re mini¬ 
mum of the outside supplies of main they 
will heed over the years ahead. Tlie rapid 
rundown in western stocks in recent years 
argued for at least diis much prudence. A 
hiore hard-headed assessment of the pros¬ 
ects for Russia’s own farm output might 
avc argued for still more. The Russian 
leaders’ own assessment, implicit in the 
Canadian contract, is that at least the 
country’s purely domestic grain require¬ 
ments will be met at home. A less optimis¬ 
tic judgment would raise distasteful pros¬ 
pects, economic as well as political Given 
the long haul needed before Russian in¬ 
dustry will be able to compete successfully 
for a much larger slice of western marl;ets, 
any decision by Russia to buy considerably 
more grain from the West than it is now 
planning to buy would involve either harsh 
cutbacks in its industrial imports or further 
large drafts on its stocks of gold. So the 
Russians are hoping for the best possible— 
rather than the most probable ?—^uick re¬ 
sults from their latest agricultural ^ive. 
Just how much luck they will have remains 
to be seen. And uo one is watching more 
closely than western wheat growers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Off the map 

S IX months from now the Czechs will be 
out on their own. On January ist they 
will become the first communist country, 
apart from maverick Jugoslavia, to try to 
wrench their economy out of the straitjaicket 
of central planning. Three years oi keen 
economic argument, and a whole series of 
experiments in guinea-pig factories, are to 
be put to the test in the “new system of 
economic management ” that goes into 
nation-wide operation at the start of die 
year. But something else will be put to the 
test too. Is it possible for a communist 
government to relax its control over a 
country’s economic life without losing its 
political hold as well ? 

The Czechs call their new system a 
** socialist market economy.” The teaoties 
will remain under puNk ownership. TIm 
central {banners wm continue to dnw up 
five-year and ten-year plans. They will sdll 
fix basic wajge rates and make the big invest¬ 
ment decisions. But within diese broad 
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f ^tra P<^ will go to 

lodtvi^ ItctoTf InaaBgln, ailib wifi be 
mvited (b jan $mu aoc«H&« 'to 
“marltctrclations.’’ - e 

For marxists the very phrase resurrects an 
old ideological argument, Undl recently the 
orthodox view was that no self-respecttng 
socialist economy could let the market dic¬ 
tate yirhat should be produced or how mheh 
thi|i|s should qoa. Hence the attempt to 
ordain even the ibost higgling detilfis mtn 
the central planning Kukolai Vozqes- 
sensky, who was Russiafs xlM plgnodt at 
the end of the 194O8, tr&a to niiake the 
‘‘law of value”—supply, demand, profit 
criteria and so on—respectable a^tn. But 
Voznessendky disappeared in 1949, and 
Stalin thou^t differently. 

But the Czech economy is ki too bad a 
way for President Novotny and his col¬ 
leagues to worry about idedogtcal history. 
Their 13th party caress, at the end of 
May and the begmning of June, spent most 
of its time justifying the need for market 
relations. is needed in place qf the 

old centralised systexa, whra mili|uted 
against tedhnical process mdsely be^iusc 
k was easier to secure pm^ulfil^ bv 
not changing produetk^ Itn^, is a system 
that ^ give industrial a fair degree 
of independence arid compdl i^m Jto work 
off their fat by the sheer loroe of competi¬ 
tion both at home and abroad. 

So from January ist factories will have 
to pay 6 per cent interest on the money 
they borrow from the central authorities for 
investment. Prices will start to move to- 
wiuds what the market will bear. Profits 
will at last be a serious incentive, and not 
just an arbitrary margin added to produc¬ 
tion costs on instructiems from the centre. 
Above all, the effident will be rewarded 
and die ineffidenc will not. 

This is vriiere the diffiedties start. There 
are plenty of fact^ managers in Czecho¬ 
slovakia now earning from 3^000 to 4,000 
aowDS a month—good party stalwarts who 
got their jobs just because they were good 
party stalwarts—whose salary is going to be 
cut unless they wake up arid prove them- 
sdves competmt. There are plenty of 
workers in dedining aud heavily subsidised 
industries whose wages will at best stay at 
the present monthly average, 1,200 crowns, 
while 3munger and livdkr men in growth 
industries will start to take home much 
fatter pay packets. Incomes, in the current 
jargon, are to be de-equalised ” in the 
name of efficiency. Those who fall behind 
will be tdd, in d^ words of Mr Lenart, the 
prime minister, not to succumb to, petty 
bourgeois envy”: in shon^ to lump it. 

Nobody likes to see 'dd comrades getting 
a raw deal. This is one ground on which 
Czechoslovakia’s conservatives have resisted 
the economic reforms. But the new system 
presents a deeper challenge to the com¬ 
munist party. It lies in the possible emer¬ 
gence of a new managerial class diat will 
fonn a separate power centre of its own, 
untranxmeled by and uncaring of the party 
ideologists.. President Novotny denied at 
the 13th congress this mondi diat the te> 
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London-JohannesUirg in 14 hoilifs with only one stop! Take-off at 5.15 p.m. Sunday 
in a South African Airways Boeing Stratojet: aperitifs (complimentary in First Class) 
•,, eaceHent dinner «• • touch down at Hho do Sal (Cape Verde) for refuelling at 
10 . 15 ... then off again for an uninterrupted run through to Johannesburg, superbly 
comfortable ki S.A.A/s new seating, the most modern in the world. Breakfast before 
arrival at Johannesburg at 8.15 a.m. Monday (local time). You could safely make a 
business appointment ibr half-past nine! □ South African Airways also fly to 
Johannesburg via Europe every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
D Full details from your Travel Agent or from South African Airways at 251/9 
Regent Street, London (in Oxford Circus) GER 9621 / 9 ; in Birmingham, ring MID 
6917 ; in Glasgow, CEN 7971 ; in Manchester, BLA 1653 . 
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WHEN 

HYMAN SAMUEL 
I^LKS THAVEL, 
460,009 PEOPLE 
GET 

ITCHY FEET. 





It's been said that when Hyman Samuel 
writes on travel In the Jewish Chronicle 
as 'Green Flag’, he’s the biggest single 
cause of people leaving home. But it's 
only temporary of course and often it’s 
In the advertiser’s and the reader's in¬ 
terests. The 460,OQO-strong Jewish 
community takes atf the Chronicle's 
wrhefs as authoritative. This, after all. 
Is Ihelf paper. Hyman, you may think, 
has a alight advantage, because our 
readership could be expected to be 
ratherawanderlngone anyhow, but they 
are trend-setters and money-spenders 
In other directione too. H you want to 
'git Tteia ^:.an:attentiyj^^^^ 
readers, try oure for travel, consumer 
goods of any kind. Writers like Hyman 
have 'em ad aoaened up. Cbntact 
G.N.A: Mandefaon, our Advertisement 
Executive Director at 25.Furnivai St. 

^ London EC 4 . HOLborn 92 S 2 . 


JEWISH CHRONICLE 
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forms imply a loss of party control. But 
no really satisfactory suggestion has been 
put forward for recondling the interests of 
the managers, with their new powers over 
production and investment, and the interests 
of the party. 

It was suggesjiied, for instance* ahatlmai|r 
agers should have d^ive authority in qties- 
dons of producdon while the party concen¬ 
trates on ** human reladons.** But if that 
were carried to its logical conclusion it 
would turn the communist party into little 
more than a western-style social democratic 
part^, running a welfare state but not really 
running the economy. There were others at 
the congress who argued that the ultimate 
guarantee of the party's posidon lies in its 
power to appoint the new managers and the 
technical whizz-boys and then attract thra 
into the party. But the fact remains that 
under the new system the men who will be 
appointed to key managerial positions will 
have to be men who can run factories. They 
will not necessarily be men who pay more 
than lip-service to party ideas. The danger 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

of a rival power centre therefbre remains. 

Nevertheless, some of Czechoslovakia's 
communists see the reform as a further 
sta^ in the liberalisadon of their country's 
society. This group probably includes 
fessor Sik, the mteUigent^and btmrageous 
memt^r of ^e cental committee, w&o has 
done more than any other sin^e manko get 
the new reforms on the ipad. But Mr 
Cemil^ the itepuq^ pripie fho jpU 

he ih of 

seeins to see thirii^ differaUy. 4 Ax CerniMN 
argues that the reforms can be kept within 
the framework of party control, and that 
market relations are part of the "overall 
planning system." Professor Sik, by con¬ 
trast, has seemed to suggest that the long¬ 
term economic {dans drawn up by the state 
should emerge from, and reflect the working 
of, a relatively free market. 

It looks as if there are the makings of a 
dash here. Mr Cemik continues to claim 
that the old centralised system was right for 
the 1950s. Professor Sik and his go-ahead 
friends deny that it was ever a good system 
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to Czechoslovakia. Mr Cernik remains the 
head of the state planning commission—^the 
central planning h^dquarters—and now 
has the extra aumority of a seat on the party 
praesidium. The central planners still have 
their.;tydbrows rais^ about tte pro¬ 
ject, and hot to tosons: 

some of them iM be dur m kjob on January 
ist. Mr Cemik may conceivably i^ve to 

tlil>u^ with a will, 

feel, as many of his cdleagues fed, that the 
experiment should be proceeded with very 
cautiously indeed lest tt get out of control. 

This is uncharted ground to orthodox 
communists. It is not just a matter of re- 
constructi^ the economic machine that 
Stalin built up in Russia and exported 
to eastern Europe after 1945, means 
taking a risk with Lenin's bdief that in a 
communist country the party must remain 
the widder oi all important power. The 
soul-searching, and the arguing, will not 

, stop on January tst. 

I—rtii 1.. li' Ml Uii rtrfMin 


CHINA 


No more 
Latin, 
no more 
French 


P iEc^EAL purges aie 
not enough to bring 
China’s universities up to 
scratch. Presidents and 
party secretaries may go— 
the third " bouigeois- 
royalist" university presi¬ 
dent was sacked on Wed¬ 
nesday—but what about the 
bourgeois - royalists - in - 
trainmg? Last week, China's central com¬ 
mittee dedded to take a long look at 
university-admission policies and postponed 
the start of the new term for six months in 
order to do so. Prospective entrants were 
advised to keep up with their cultural 
revolution in.the iugh school classes or, 
if they had finished, flags flying, to go to 
work in the countryside until the universities 
open again. 

The revision of the present system of 
national entrance examinations for higher 
education institutions is likely to mean a 
sharp shift leftward in the balance between 
the economic and political aims of edj^ca- 
tion. In China, even more than in Brtoin 
or America, any teat of intelligence or learn¬ 
ing tends to favour childrcsi ^ middle-daat 
families from urban areas where the adiooh 
•re much better. Obviously this runs 
counter to the fundamental communist 


^ it ; 

•Tf ? sna a 

»• s V 
• a •• a 





principle of eliminating the advantages of 
She old privileged classes and raising the 
politically reliable workers, peasants and 
soldiers to positions of leadership. 

Accordingly, political qualifications have 
been scored as high as or higher than educa¬ 
tional ones. The 1965 regulations on college 
entrance require two political examinations: 
one as part of the academic examination and 
another at the last minute before students 
begin their studies, just in case an alien 
thought should have crept in during the 
intervening months. The ptfefiereiice given to • 
workers and peasants has sUcoeddM in p 
,creasjng thejr numbers Uhiy^rsity 

students from 36 per cent ia 1957 to 67 
per cent in 1962. The political criteria to 
graduate work to be even stricter 

ito to undergraduates. The New China 
News Agency recendy damicd that 90 per 
cent of postgraduates arc members of the 


Communist party or the Communist Youth 
League. If the new system is to put still 
greater stress on non-academic qualifica¬ 
tions, policy-makers will have to weigh the 
heavy cost of giving scarce university places 
to unprepared or unintelligent youths and 
sacrificing the talents of the bourgeoisie. 

The People’s Daily indicated diis week 
that the educational reforms will not stop at 
abolishing entrance examinations. " All the 
arrangements for schooling, for testing, to 
moving from one grade to me next and so on 
must be transformed and so must the con¬ 
tent of education." Westerners who have 
taught in Chinese schools have noted that 
examinations are customarily rigged to keep 
the streams moving and prevent Irilures. It 
is difficult to see how this method can be 
made still more political except MrhapB by 
eliminating marks altogether. One of the 
accusations against the purg^ officials at 
Peking university was that they showed 
class prejudice in marking. Last week a 
secondary school reported that it was throw- 
mg away old textbodcs in order to concen¬ 
trate on the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. Pre¬ 
sumably there is still room to the whole of 
Chinese education to move in this direction. 

Students who have written in to aews- 
pa]:^r& to praise the end of entrance exami¬ 
nations have suggested anofCher chknge in 
the system. At the moment young people 
are sent off to work in Adds and factories 
after completing their education. Soon 
Chinese students may hx^t, t0 do their 
national labour service before university 
rather than after., 'Piis method iwould.have 
the advlnrage of cfmUng jroux:Astcrs. at an 
, impressionable ^age when^toF sticking 
cotdd sdll W fl%tod ilons^fTtck^^ 
lines. And having earned a diploma in 
Mediogy" tto ^ immune 
than teidivV students to the bourgeois dis¬ 
eases enoemic among students even on 
Chinese campuses. 
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These Merrill Lynch services 
are worth paying for. 


But you don’t. Not a penny. 


You can make use of the services below simply by writing or telephoning us. You don’t need to be a Merrill 
Lynch customer. And you’ll be under no obligation whatever. 


A review of your dollar stocks 

The American shares you bought five years ago may have been 
fine for your puriK>$es then. But how do they match up to your 
requirements now ? The Merrill Lynch Research Division in 
New York will prepare for you a detailedi objective and 
up-to-date review of your holdings. 

Reports, booklets, surveys 

‘Tnvestigate- dien invest’* is Merrill Lynch’s motto. And to 
help investors follow it, the Research Division produces a huge 
amount of literature. Informative booklets, regular surveys 
of the U.S. stock market and of various industries, reports 
(hundreds of new ones every year) on individual American 
companies. Any of it is yours for the asking. 


Privato wiros to Now Work 

Merrill Lynch offices are joined by over 150,000 miles of private 
wire. This system is used to supply them with a steady stream 
of up-to-date prices, news and market reports. An investor in 
London can telephone us with a request for particular infor¬ 
mation, the request can go to New York and the answer come 
back-all withk a few minutes* 

We stay open till New York closes 

Our office in London stays open until the dose of business 
on the New York Stock Exchange to handle transactions 
and keep investors informed. 


However much you use the Merrill Lynch services described above, you will never be charged a pennv for them; 
that is a promise. And if after due investigation you decide to become a Merrill Lynch customer, all vou pay is 
the minimum commission established by the exchange on which your order is executed. Interested? Simply 
write or telephone us. 

H MBRRII.1. lynch, 

PIBRCB, FBNNBR Bl.BMITH LTD 

'SaSSitl^ (nCTIONTtltlBFENCHURCH STREET, LONDON EC ROY. W.TELIX ,11. 

AflNM. OfflcM In: .NiEva, Rwili MadiM, Rniw, MINn, FmiMuit, AmNMSNR, MfuL BnimU, CttiRW 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Saved by a 
slow-down 



WASHINGTON, DC 

LTHOUGH President Johnson continues to insist that no final 
dccmon has been made on a tax increase to check inflationary 
pressures in' the economy, most people in Washington share the 
publicly expressed predicdon of his Secretary of Commerce, Mr 
Connor, that no such increase will be asked of Congress at this 
session. Mr Connor’s somewhat indiscreet remark caused some 
anguish at the White House and the Treasury, where officials 
worried that it would help to unleash the allegedly spendthrift 
forces in Congress. Action taken to date on appropriations and 
other Bills is already threatening to force the Administration to 
spend more than it wishes on both military and civilian activities. 
But the gamesmanship of the President and of Mr Fowler, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in insisting that a tax increase is still 
** very much an open question ” does not change the view of the 
sceptics, who are convinced that the decision has been all but made 
and that it is negative. The question then becomes: is it the right 
decision ? 

In spite of some rumblings in New York about the possibility 
of a recession by early next year, there is no serious disagreement 
with the assessment by the President’s Coundl of Economic 
Advisers that the problem for the rest of 1966, and probably for 
1967 as well, is too much boom rather than too little. What is not 
so clear is whether the growth of aggregate demand and spending 
will slow down sufficiently from the hectic pace of the first quarter 
of this year to ease inflationary pressure and thus to prove the 
decision against a tax increase right. Already it is clear that the 
second quarter will show comfortingly less exuberance than the 
first, when the gross national product rose by the staggering sum 
of $17 billion. The indicators for April and May make a con¬ 
vincing pattern of slower growth, as can be seen from the chart. 
The falling off in sales^of new cars accounts for a good part of 
this picture, affecting not only consumption and production but 
also psychology. People persist in thinking of the automobile 
industry as the centrepiece of the entire economy and thus, even 
though it is not, when its fortunes ebb ever so slightly the “ feel ” 
of the situation changes markedly. In addition, the noticeable 
lack of zip in the stock market also affects the psychological situa¬ 
tion, if not to any considerable extent the “ real world.” 

However, all of these indications that the economy is moving 
toward a more sustainable pattern of growth do not guarantee that 
this will continue to be true in the months ahead. As has been 
the case for a long time, the crucial variables are business invest¬ 
ment in plant and equipment and defence spending. The latest 
survey of businessmen’s capital spending intentions was neither 
reassuring nor disheartening. It showed a planned increase for 
the year of 17 per cent, to $60.8 billion, a shade more than the 
16 per cent projected in the March survey in spite of the Presi¬ 
dent’s appeal for restraint. But actually this small increase can 
be taken as relatively good news ; when the economy is expanffing, 
businessmen almost invariably revise their plans up^d signi¬ 
ficantly as the year goes on. This spring’s upward revision is the 
smallest for over four years and there was actually a slight reduc¬ 


tion in spending plans for the second half of the year in the manu¬ 
facturing sector. What is obvious is that investment will be a 
strong expansionary force in the second half but perhaps not as 
strong as was once feared. 

Defence spending is almost absurdly unpredictable, if only 
because Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, refuses 10 di^ 
close to anyone, including the Treasury and the Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers, his own best estimate oi what expenditures in the 
coming 1967 fiscal year will be. It is widely regarded as probable 
that total ddeact outlays will be larger than the Bu^et estimate 
of $58.3 billion because of the cost of the war in Vietnam; how 
much larger is anyone’s guess. The Budget did allow for a oon- 
siderable addition^ build-up of forces in Vietnam—some say to the 
projected level of 400,000 troops. However the Director of the 
Budget has disclosed that spending will be higher than the estimate 
if it becomes necessary to abandon the present assumption that 
the war will be over by inid-1967; such a change would affect 
expenditures within the fiscal year which opens on July ist. 

Just as important as the level eff defence outlays, and equally 
uncertain, is their trend during the next twelve months. The 
assumption in the Budget was that they would go on rising 
through this calendar year and level off after that, but no 
one will say with any authority whether this assumption still holds. 
While it is probable that Congress will have to be asked to vote 
additional funds beyond those requested in the Budget, any major 
request for a supplemental appropriation* can almost certainly be 
delayed until January if the President so desires. All in all, it 
appears that defence spending will be rather more expansionary 
in the next twelve months than the Budget implied, but it may 
not be so much in excess of the Budget assumptions at so diange 
the economic picture drastically. 

Meanwhile, consumer incomes are being held bade to some 
extent by the new system under whidi income taxes are deducted 
fiom wage and salary payments at graduated met instead of on a 
fiat basis. Monetary policy is also beginning to have some effect. 
As always, the first and worst impact has been on reudential con¬ 
struction ; in May the number of new houses started dediaed draa- 
tkaUy and there are widespread pretUctions of furchor dedioes u 
the year goes on. The chief difficulty appears to be t'bold-up in 
the flow of savings to savings and loan associations (the equivalent 
of building societies), which ace die prime source of moitgage 
funds. It is not at all clear that, as these associations allege, tte 
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WOBKS is in fvt goju into, tmjc 4epo^ in ooqp«ciaLJ|jaife „ jwwcring r^fsoluiion. fqrlwps, JOP, ^.j^Utfeal .catoUaiimv 
wbich ncrar /l^wpinion >7^ Vll ^Mranictitm 

goi^ into bond! oc,.iveii‘sliiisi. VJBurJa an|r' cta^ iwtiMf Ihi -of tn {ti^Iic that disippiowcdi df a^^AanuiisBKioaiih’^cfcA 
savings and loan associations nor the insurance companies are taking the war, those who th^ the present policy too warlike are quite 

on new mortgage commitments in anything like the usual amounts heavily outnumbered by those who think it not warlike enough, 

and the home building industry is suffering. To the extent that Thus there are supporters to be won back by taking a hard line, 
this releases resources, particularly of lab^, for industrial and But the Presideiit also means what he says. Time was when 

commercial construction, which is booming, a slowdown in residen- the White House was not exactly less pat a..g^ deal lew 
tial building is no bad thing. dogmatic, about Vietnam than the . ^ute D^rioieht and when 

Apart firm hgusing there la sdB. m evidence that the severe the President himself showed decidedly more curiosity about 

squeeze on the banks hgs reduced thev total lending as yet, par- possibilities of negotiation than did his'^^^refeuy of ^te, Mt 

cicularly as far at bii^mss is concemed, although interest rates Dean Rusk. Those days are gone. >^owadays, when Mr Johnson 

have gone up markedly. Bven the money supply continued to compares the communist action in South Vietnam with Hitler's 

rise at a fairly rapid rate, at least until May, indicting that the inarch into Poland in 1939 (as he did on two public occasions 

central bank's policy was not as restrictive as some of the j^etary last week), he is being perfectly serious. If the President had 

mcasucca impUedL Whatever the true situatkm, money Will cer- doubts about the Vietnam war he has shed them. In his present 

tainly not.bd^allowed to become significaiitW easier as long as mood he is prepared to see it through to the end. Some people 

inflatloiuiry sWains persist and at some point or other the policy took his statement at the news conference to portend a more ruth- 

of reatraint should tend to slow down econoguc activity. less bombing of North Vietnam but, while this is possible, k is 

All of these elements put together would inake it difficult for not necessarily true. Certainly President Johnson intends that the 

the Presidibit to sell an increase in taxes to Congress at this stage. war should remain a limited cne. Suggestions that the campaign 

Wholesale prices have been steady since February, with declines in would be less costly and would give more results if he lifted the 

the food sector offsetting continued increases in the average of all restrictions on tdie military commanders' freedom of action he 

other prices. It is probable that the steep recent rate of increase in receives much as he received them when Mr Goldwater put them 

the consumer price index will give way to a more gentle rise, again forward in 1964. If he does allow the service commanders more 

thanks to the better situation in food; the May figure reflects this latitude, it will be only gradually and the steps will be controlled 
change already, having risen by only one tenth of one per cent. by him. The hope that the war can be won by the present methods 

And finally, according to congressional experts, revenue in the has not been abandened ; so long as the build-up of troops has 

coming fiscal year will be substantially higher than was estimated still far to go, the present methods cannot be said to have been 

originally ; in diis case there will be a surplus in the Budget even fully tried. What Mr J<^nson would do if they should fail is a 

if defence spending proves to be a little more than the Budget hypothetical question, not discussed. But the pledge to go on with 

called for. While this growth in revenue reflects the dangerously the war until it is won looks too firm now to permit of evasion, 

rapid pace of expansion and thus does not demonstrate—under the 
new economics "—^that a tax increase is unnecessary, such subtle¬ 
ties escape the ordinary member of Congress. A connection may exist between this hardening process and 

So it is evident that the President could win a tax increase only jLx changes of staff in the White House, particularly in the office 
by combining it with an announcement of a sizeable increase in of national security affairs. Mr McGcorge Bundy, who was in 

the cost of the war in Vietnam. With the war not exactly popular, charge of it for five years, left at the end of February. Nobody 

and with an election impending, this does not appear the sort of would call Mr Bundy soft on any subject, but he has a sceptical 

thing the President is likely to do. And of course the longer he and inquiring mind and his supervision of American diplomacy 

delays, the more the normal growth in revenues resulting from was always marked by a refusal to be tied down to a dogma. After 

economic expansion will tend to cover even an increased defence a somewhat confused interval it is new settled' that Mr Walt 

Budget. With luck the expansion will continue at rhe moderated Rostow is in charge of this office and he enjoys the President's 

pace of the second quarter, inflationary pressure wil^get no worse confidence to a striking extent. Mr Rostow has the reputation of 

and may lessen and the President’s decision not to impose fiscal being a hard line man in far eastern affairs and he is known for 

rostraint will have proved correct. the firmness of his support of the war policy in Vietnam. 

What has not changed in the White House since Mr Bundy left 
is the desire to handle the crisis of the North Atlantic Treaty 


President's two fronts 

WASHINGTON, DC 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON'S recent utterances appear calculated to 
snuff out any lingering hopes of a negotiated settlement in 
Viecnam for the time being. The national interest requires that 
we persist in our present policy," the President told his news 
conference last Saturday. ** That polky is to bring to bear the 
ground, naval and air strength required to achieve our objective.” 
American objectives in Vietnam were limited, he reiterated, but 
** to defeat aggression ” was one of them and to these limited 
objeodves we are fully committed.” It is reasonable to ioteciffet 
the increasing sternness of his sutements as being, in one way, t 
message ducted to the oommun&t leaders in Hanoi and Peki^s 
they are being warned not to count on any concessions and, alxm 
aU^npe to take the American domestic controversy about Vietnam, 
DC the movement of the opinion polls, as signs of weariness or 


Organisation with more urbanity, and less doctrinal rigidity, than 
the State Department would have been inclined to show on its own. 
Mr Bundy himself, appearing on Capitol Hill as a private citizen 
this week, treated the Senate Foreign Relations Commutee to a 
sparkling intellectual exposition of the problems of Nato. While 
be condemned General de Gaulle’s policy as disappointing, costly 
and irrelevant, he also insisted that there was noth^ fundamenul 
in it that the Unked States could not afford to put up with. The 
spectre of a dangerous French deal with Moscow ^ dismissed, 
on the day of General de Gaulk’s arrival there, as “ sheer fantasy— 
as far beyond French power as it k contrary to French intentions.” 
In deprecating anti-French talk and condemning anti-French send- 
meat Mr Bundy is closely in line with President Johnson, whom, in 
all probability, he helped to influence in diis direction. The 
President’s instructions that the burdensome reorganisadon whi^ 
General de GauBe has forced on Nato must be carried out udily 
and with a rnimmum of acrimony still stand and nothing $h^ 
of a totally unexpected turn in General de Gaulle’s relations with 
Moscow would be likely to change them. 
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‘lYn ready for tlie valvO now, Sister...’ 

Major advance in heart surgery by speciaiists 
at Hammersmi^ Hospitai and Portiand Piastics. 


It is 11.9 a.m. A concentration of surgeons above a human heart. A 
heart no longer bei 9 tng**its work taken over by a heart-lung machine. 
In the next 40 minutea, with exquisite accuracy, the surgeons will 
l>lace 24 sutures round a circle of heart muscle little larger than a 
shilling. One end of each suture will be drawn clear of the heart and 
passed through the rim of a delicately-fashioned plastic valve. The 
valve will then be slid down the sutures, secured in position, and the 
patient will have a 'new' mitral heart valve—and the chance of a 
normal life. The operation began three hours earlier as the world 
whistled its way to work. By 3 p.m. the patient will be back in the 


ward, comfortable, and ready for convalescence. The Haniiner- 
smith Mitral Heart Valve was developed over a period of three wd a 
half years by specialists at Hammersmith Hospital and Is now made 
by Portland Plastics Ltd., a company In Smiths Indu^les, 

This is one example of how Smiths Industries solve proWernOn 
medical science no less than In aerospace, elemmnics, and the 
automotive and precision engineering industries. With our apem1<* 
let resources and widely varying talents we serve these and othw 
areas of activity which are of first Importance to the nations 
economy. 
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Whatmade 
RoImiisihis bottle it 


Robinsons are selling their whole orange and 
whole lemon drinks in bottles moulded 
from ‘Welvic’, ICl vinyl compound. Why ? 

Cost. Weight. Looks. 

Bottles moulded from ‘Welvic’ are 
economical and compare very favourably 
with other packing materials. They arc 
light in weight and splinter-proof. They 


give the contents a bright clean 
look. Bottle manufacturers can 
call on the unequalled 1 C 1 
technical service. 

And you? 

‘Welvic’ vinyl compound can be 
blow-moulded into shapes to 
suit manufacturers’ designs. 


Could ‘Welvic’ be of use to you ? 

so, please telephone or write to: 

PVC Sales Dept. 

Manchester Central 8555 (Mr. C. Ryder) 
London Chancery 97 JJ (Mr. R. S. Ward) 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


^Welvic’ from the leaders in plastics 


MKCiP. TRADE MARK 
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Docker with a 
difference 

from a CORRBSPONDENT in SAN FRANCISCO 

The talk on San Francisco’s waterfront is 
that the dockers’ leader, Mr Harry Bridges, 
has mellowed as he nears |he age of 65. Such 
talk may egg the often embattled president 
of the indqpcndcm Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’^ Union into being tougher 
in his negotiations wkh the shipowners for 
a new contract. The present five-year agree¬ 
ment ends on July ist. It is eighteen years 
since a strike tied up shipping along the 
Pacific coast. Many of the younger men, 
both among the employers and the employees, 
have never experienced the rancour of such 
a confrontation. They do not remember 
Black Thursday, July 5, 1934 » when two men 
were killed and a hundred injured in a battle 
between the police and the dockers in San 
Francisco; those were the days when Mr 
Bridges was esublishing his authority. 

The impatience of the younger generation 
is a recognisable strain upon the two greying 
champions, Mr Bridges and his counterpart, 
Mr St Sure, the chairman of the board of 
the Pacific Maritime Association, who face 
each other across the bargaining table, per¬ 
haps for the last time ; both are approaching 
retirement. Another pressure on them is the 
government’s interest in maintaining the 
supply line to Vietnam. Tlicre is no talk 
of a strike, for both sides know that if one 
were imminent the government would prob¬ 
ably use its powers to enforce at least a cool- 
ing-ofF period. Moreover, both sides have 
too much to lose. 

The past five years have been a most 
remarkable chapter in American trade union 
history. The terms of the contract arc unpre- 
cedemed ; so are the financial rewards which 
it has brought both to the men and their 
employers. For the industry, the agreement 
has made possible mechanisation of the entire 
process of loading ships. Conversion to con¬ 
tainer-packaging has ^been encouraged, 
“feather-bedding” virtually abolished, 
* dead time ” almost wiped out. All lair’s 
hard-won work rules regulating the size of 
gangs, requiring extra handling and restrict¬ 
ing the jobs which men may do have b^n 
swept away. Dockers are being used with 
almost complete flexibility for varying tasks 
and arc even shifted from port to port. Older 
men have retired atid the average age of the 
work force is now in the forties; at the end 
of the war it was in the fifties. 

Partly because of the general prosperity 
but largely because of this flexibility, the past 
five years saw an increaM of 41^ per cent in 
the cargo carried by the shipping industry on 
the Pacific coast even before the war in 
V^ietnam ; a reduction of one-third in the time 
taken to turn ships around; and a drop of 
28,3 per cent in the man-hours used to move 
each ton. Today it costs 13 cents less to 
move a ton of cargo on the Pacific coast than 
it did five years ago. The shipowners are 
coy about theif net profits, but both they and 
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the men concede that ‘’nobody is talking 
poor.” ”Wc got our money’s worth,” says 
Mr St Sure. “We gambled with the men 
that flexibility would be profitable—and we 
both won.” 

For the men, the contract guaranteed pay 
for 35 hours of work a week and gave them 
$29 million worth of benefits in lieu of the 
old work-rules. The average docker has 
earned $7,000 a year. Contrary 10 the initial 
fears that there would not be enough work 
for all, there was so much work that the 
guarantee of wages was never invoked. There 
is a kitty of $12.5 million (included in the 
$29 million) which will be split among the 
men, share and share alike, on July ist. Men 
could retire voluntarily at 62 with a pension 
of $220 a month—^high enough to compen¬ 
sate for the fact that at that age they arc not 
eligible for their government old-age pay¬ 
ments—and had to go at 65 with a pension of 
$165 (plus a social security pension). 

This seems generous and the size of the 
union’s demands for the next contract has 
been something of a shock to the industry. 
Mr Bridges is asking for mandatory retire¬ 
ment at 62 with a pension of $225 a month 
and voluntary retirement at 60 with a $400 
pension. The union is also asking for 
better medical benefits and an increase of 
50 cents an hour in wages, which arc now 
$3.38 for straight time and $5.07 for overtime 
(the last two hours of each eight-hour day arc 
counted as overtime). In addition the union 
is demanding something which no dockers’ 
contract anywhere concedes—some holidays 
for everyone, which would mean shutting 
down the ports. 


T he prolong^ peace on the Pacific water¬ 
front has not just happened. Machinery 
was set up for ” atoost continuous negoda- 
oog ” over minor complaints which could, if 
swept under the rug, smoulder into explo¬ 
sions. Both sides agreed upon arbitrators for 
every port and a grievance over a work 
assignment, overloading or an unauthorised 
work stoppage brings the arbitrator at once; 
he can make a binding dwrisibn while the 
very load whose size is disputed dangles from 
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the crane or thr man fired for being drunk is 
sefii wiiv^ his way down the pier. The 
system has worked. In addition, both sides 
tac candid about money matters. The costs of 
leading and uidoading have been laid frankly 
before the men. The impM of a medied 
benefit or a wage increase is worked out in 
dollars and cents by economists from both 
sides before discussion starts. Though no one 
quite says so, the union leaders know per¬ 
fectly well what the shipping lines eant 

But much of the flexibility which has per¬ 
mitted modernisation of dodt work up and 
down the Pacific Coast and has provided the 
men with such substantial earnings and pen¬ 
sions arose from the special relationship 
between Mr Bridges and Mr St Sure. They 
bargained hard but they dealt honestly with 
each other. Mr St Sure says that the last 
five years have been triumph of good 
faith.” The rosy rewards came because back 
in 1957 the ILWU agreed to accept the 
machines and the employers agreed to share 
their savings with the men. 

The key move was the decision to admit 
no more union members, fomething never 
achieved on the other American waterfronts. 
The contract signed in 1959 dealt with a fixed 
number of dockers—about 1O9OOO in all the 
ports from San Diego 10 Bellingham, Wash¬ 
ington. Pensions and guarantees of work 
were confined to these men and were based 
on the expectation that the work force would 
necessarily diminish. The oldest men were 
retired first, leaving younger, more agile men 
with more open minds to work with the new 
cranes and hoists, the new automated gear 
in the holds, the new ways of stacking and 
lashing. In theory benefits were reserved 
for the original members of the union 
but, even before the war in Vietnam brought 
extra work, the union had to accept new 
members. The force today numbers about 
15,000 and so desirable is ILWU member¬ 
ship that thousands line up in every port 
whenever the union opens its “ waiting list ” 
of extra hands from which permanent union 
members are drawn. “ By controlling 
membership we can bargain for benefits that 
compensate for inroads the machine makes,” 
a union spokesman commented. 

The philosophy behind the contract—n 
share in the machine lor the men in retina 
for the employers’ full freedom to modernise 
—has had its critics. Many shipowners still 
feel that they should not have to bargain with 
workers over the installadon of e;ffirient 
equipment. Many dockers hate to abandon 
the work rules for which they fQU|tht so 
bitterly in the past. But the dathour fisn 
jobs on the docks is a tribute to Mr Bridges. 
For 32 years he has battled to ease life for 
the dockers. Unlike most uhiori leaders, he 
Gontends that the emifldiyers are not mechan¬ 
ising fast enough. complains that penny- 
pinching shipping ;Conqpaale8 have avoided 
spending money for the big cranes aiwl hoists 
that case the load from a man’s back. Mr 
Bridges is fond of saying: ”Wheh the day 
arrives that 4II cargo in a port can be handled 
by just one man pushing a button, that man 
will be an ILWU member. And he will bo 
sitting down.” 
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Schools' bad report 

H arsh words fmn the most authoritative source: the new 
federal CommissioDer of Edticadon has declared (bat the 
United States has failed to end the separation between while and 
black children in its tax-supported schools. After* twelve years of 
** moderation, sweet reason and bigger and bdttn panel discus* 
sions,** the commissioner, Mr Harold Howe, found mat the schools 
were almost as segregated os they had been in 1954, when the 
Supreme Coun fim ruled that such racial discriminatioa was un¬ 
constitutional. 0vil rights leaders are angry at the patience shown 
by the Office of Education in uegodating with southern school 
districts even though they were engaging in transparent delaying 
tactics; this anger may be soothed by the tough talk from the new 
man in charge. Mr Howe called for professional educators to 
lake the inki^ve and to force unpopular changes upon reluctant 
politiciansi parents and taxpayers. must be done, he argued, 
was to redraw fundamentally the boundaries of school districts, to 
exchange {wpils between p^dominantly white and Negro schools 
and to transport Negroes out of their ghettoes to suburban schools. 

This monffi has seen the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare take the plunge into drastic actionr-cutting off federal 
liiiAiicial aid from southern school districts which have refused to 
begin integraitioa in good faith. Yet obstinate local authorities, 
now conIxOTted with the new, stricter rules for racial desegrega¬ 
tion that the Office of Education is insisting upon (more Negro 
teachers, integration of all twelve classes by the autumn of 1967), 
ate feel^ mote rebellious than ever. Th^ views are shared by 
Senators from nine southern states, who have petitioned President 
Johnson to relax the rules. Governor Wallace of Alabama (whose 
state stands to lose the most money) has gone so far as to advise 
communities which had already agre^ to obey the guidelines to 
withdraw their consent. But “ integrating ’* is no simple task— 
as northern cities are finding out with their white residents desert¬ 
ing to the suburbs. Last year New York City lost 25,000 white 
pi^s and gained 36,500 Negro and Puerto Rican schoolchildren. 

The onset of medicare (federal health insurance for the aged) 
will open a whole new field of battle next week. President Johnson 
has laid it on the line: no hospital which practices racial dis- 
aimination will receive any fedei^ money under the programme. 
HEW is trying to forestall trouble by securing pledges of com¬ 
pliance from the country's 7,548 hospitals. But those in the South 
have been slow to respond ; there is a deep reluctance to mix the 
races in semi-private rooms. Integration is, however,expected to 
come more easily in hospitals than in schools. An institution’s 
administrators can decide to desegregate—medical staff as well as 
patients—in an hour; they are more independent of public opinion 
than school boards and more dependent on federal funds. 


Dis-appointments 

F or a long time it has been apparent that Vice Admiral Rabom’s 
iqqpoiDtxnent to head the Central Intelligence Agency was 
a mistake. The Prerident rectified this last week when he 
announced the Adnuxal’s resignation and his repkoement by his 
deputy, Mr Richard Helms, l^kny people thought that Mr Hrims, 
who hm been at the QA since it was formed in 1947, should have 
had the job in the first place. Their beli^ has been fortified 
during the past year. Morale slumped at the CIA under a man 
with no experience of this sort ci work and Admiral Rabom’s 
touch with Congress, so sure when he was developing the Polaris 
missile, proved uncertain when he was dealing with matters of 
i^l^ligenoe. The past few months have seen a move in the Senaite 
tb demand more effective congressional supervision of the CIA, 
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with the Fore^ Rdations Qmimittee being gtven dm information 
about its woiUaigi now available only to a tm ciitical ^oup. Mr 
Helms will not only run the QA but will also oversee the whole 
mteffigenoe comaMmity, including the formidable operations main¬ 
tained by the Stale Department and the Department of Defence. 
The news of hb appointment is said to have restored morale at 
the QA. Whether it will head off the demand for closer con¬ 
gressional supervision is another matter. 

Appeasement seems to be the keynote of two other important 
changes wbidi wene announced at the same time. The Presi¬ 
dent’s decision tb taove Mr Nicholas Johnson to the Federal Cenn- 
munications Commission is of interest less for what Mr johnsem 
is to do at the FOC than for what he is to be stopped from doing 
at the Markime Administration. As its head the brilliant young 
Mr johasem has seen it as his job not to cherish the shipping and 
shipbuilding Interests but to stir them up and expose them to the 
edd air. The ship-owners and the maritime unions are rejoicing 
openly at his departure, without waiting to see whom the Prudent 
chooses as Mr Johnson’s successor. 

At the FCC the big news, however, is not the arrival of the 
iconoclastic Mr Johnson, but the appointment as chairman of Mr 
Rosel Hyde, a member of the commission who has been acting 
chairman. This 66-year-old Republican takes the place left vacant 
by another gifted and controversial young man, Mr Richard Henry. 
Big and vital tasks await the FCC in the next few years. The tele¬ 
vision industry faces a revolutiem both in economics and techniques 
as the communications satdlites come into their own and as the 
gmwth of community antenna television, over which the FCC is 
engaged in asserting its authority, continues to snowball. But the 
new chairman is no believer in ** big government ” nor is he a 
man to look for a fight; he is expected to treat the commercial 
interests with too much, rather than too little, consideration. 


Riots in a new quarter 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

T here are some 65,000 Puerto Ricans in Chicago, a small (and 
until last week ignored) minority compared with the 730,000 
in New York. About half of them live in a district called West 
Town, a slum that until six years ago, when the,Puerto Ricans 
began to move in, was remembered as the heart of ffie old Polish 
settlement. Later it became part of an unmeltcd pot of Italians, 
Ukrainians, Irish, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Serbians, Mexicans, 
Croatians, Negroes and even southern hill-billies. Chicago, 
obsessed with its unsolved Negro problem, gave little heed to the 
Spanish-speaking ^^spiks” until tiiey explo^ in three days of 
rioting. What made these riots diffeimt was that diey sprang not 
from a racial, hut from a cultural dash. Puerto Ricans are dtizens 
of the United States, but they complain that they are treated as 
though they were foreigners. 

As in many riots, the trouble began with ^police brutality.’* 
A policeman, wading into a street fight, shot a youth who was 
attempting to escape. The policeman said he shot in self-defence 
because the Puerto Rican was starting to draw a gun. Pitched 
battles, involving thousands of Puerto Ricans, w^re sec off; shop 
windom were broken, twenty-six people were injured, ten of 
them by gunfire, and more thui a hundred were arrest^. The 
use of police do^ made matters worse. Fortunately Chicago has 
a dvilted and modem-minded Police Commissioner, Mr 
He paid attendoo, at last, to the Puerto Ricans’ long-ignored com¬ 
plaints of harassment by police who did not understand either the 
Spanish language or Spanish customs. He called off the dogs. He 
transferred the pdiceman concerned in the original inddent (at 
the cost of losing him from the force). Mr Wilson also ordmd 
that the twoHinan teams in police cars be integrated forthwith; 
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Our stockpile of experience grows by £300,000,000 a year 


Each year the Ralph M. Parsons Company is 
responsible for £300 million planned value in 
the desigrn and constriAction of industrial 
plants. All this experience is at your service 
when you call in our resources. 

WHO The Ralph M. Parsons Company is an 
international design and construction com¬ 
pany, responsible for every phase of plant 
construction from site selection and funda¬ 
mental design, through planning and erection 
to final completion. Our work involves pro¬ 
curing materials and equipment (often to our 
own design); ensuring feasibility of supply; 
recruiting and training labour force and main¬ 


taining labour relations; expediting liaison 
with local authorities; ensuring continuous 
supply of materials and equipment; handing 
over a fully operating plant with trained 
labour and full provision for maintenance. In 
short, a complete and comprehensive package 
deal. 

WHAT Parsons undertakes the building of 
plants in so many fields of industry: petroleum 
refineries and chemical plants, airports and 
special defence installations, ore processing 
and metallurgical projects, irrigation and 
water development. Most are multi-million 
pound jobs, others are relatively small. 


In every instance, clients benefit from a unique 
stockpile of skill and experience, gained from 
handling every kind of pr^ect in ©very part 
of the world, in all climates and conditions. 
WHIIII Anywhere in the world. Basic nat» 
ural resource development in primitive areas 
or technologically avant-gar^ projects in 
highly developed • countries. Take just one 
field, oil refineries; we have built them in 
Nicaragua, Kuwait, USA, Malaya, Senegal^ 
El Salvador, France, Germany, Turkey, Can¬ 
ada. Much the same goes for sulphur recovery^ 
metallurgical processing, etc. 


THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY (UK) LIMITED 

A WHOUr OWNED SUMIDIARY OP THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY 

ENGINEBRS • CONSTRUCTORS 
Parson! House, 25 St. George Street, Hanover Square, London W.1 
Telephone: GROSVENOR 6451 

Paris, Frankfurt, Las Angalas, Naw York and in othar principal eitios throughout tha world. 
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€SShana-^^irwmys WMO 

SUPERB JET SERVICE 


Take off to the heart of West Africa ... 

now only 61 hours away 



If you have business in West Africa, get straight to the point on a 
Ghana Airways VCIO. You speed from one continent to the next at a 
smooth, whisper-quiet lO-miles-a-minute on the world’s most 
comfortable jetliner* 

From Accra there is a complete network of fast onward flights to all 
other West African capitals. And the VC. 10 route-plan enables you to 
return via Rome, Zurich,—or fly direct to London. 

Take advantage, too, of Ghana Airways intimate knowledge of West 
Africa to gain advice on hotels, local customs, frdlities, etc.—its a 
free service. 

There are three Ghana Airways flights weekly to Accra; all daylight 
flights, all by VC. 10 . 

Contact your Travel Agent or 

GHANA AIRWAYS, 8 New Bond Street, London W.1. 

Telephone: Hyde Park 1791 or Victoria 2323* 

Head Office: Ghana Airways Corporation, Ghana House, P.0, Box 1636, Accra. 
Tai: 64861 (10 lines} 
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wherever ponible • Negro w«Hikl be peired whhe whifC) a Speoish- 
speakihg cop with one who spoke nooC} a Jew with a Gmtilc. 

A wje^ after the Uow-up oo one had a firm exj^anadon for it 
One aaswer points to the fierce male pride which adds colour to 
warm islands but is only a nuisance in a cold Chicago slum. Unlike 
Negto^j Puerto Ricans have little trouble gettings jobs. But 
these ^ mostly menial ones^ at low wages, and families are 
large. Others point to extravagant buying on him purchase from 
shop-keepers not above sharp practice, to the resentment of earlier 
Slavic settlers, to a language barrier that sets the Puerto Ricam 
apart. , Only too often the children cannot understand what they 
taught at idfool; until three months ago no attempt was made 
to tea<^ them English. West Town was “the ghetto nobody 
knew.“ But now the Puerto Ricans^ many of whom are partly 
Negto^ may be brought into the civil rights movement. 


Queen of the backlash 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 

C HARLESTOWN 28 a dilapidated, white district on the north¬ 
eastern edge of Boston, where in 1775 some 1,200 provincial 
militiamen held out against Sir William Howe's British regulars 
until a shortage of ammunition forced them off the redoubt. The 
annual Bunker HiU Day parade is Charlestown’s major folk festival 
and an important barometer of political sentiment in the city. The 
star of last week’s parade was Mrs Louise Day Hicks, a 47 year-old 
grandmother, the only member of the Boston School Committee 
licensed to carry a concealed firearm and a prime symbol of the 
“ white backlash ” in the northern cities. Perched stolidly on 
top of the rear seat of an open car (male politicians parade on 
foot, preceded by cars festooned with their names and titles, making 
frequent dashes into the crowd to shake hands, kiss babies and 
sign autographs), Mrs Hicks hugged an enormous bouquet of 
gladioli and contented herself with an occasional regal nod-and-wave 
to her cheering ccxistituents along the four miles of narrow streets. 
Where the crowd-courting gestures of Governor Volpe, 
ex-Go^nor Peabody and lesser politicians might be greeted by 
catcalls, Mrs Hidts could do no wrong. Mothers in hair-curlers held 
up their babies for a glimpse; men lurched from taverns to kiss 
her hand and proclaim her “ the next Mayor of Boston I ” 

The day bdore, at the other end of the city in the Negro 
slum ^ Roxbury, Mrs Hicks had been driven from the stage 
while presiding at a school speech day. As diplomas were to be 
handed out to the {46 graduates, aU but three of whom were 
Negro^ the Reverend Virgil Woc^ noted for marathon sit-ins 
at the ^School Committee’s headquarters, interrupted the ceremony, 
crying- “ Would youJnvHe Hitlor into « synagogue ? ” A platoon 
of police was dispatched to the school and the commicteewoman 
was escorted from the hall by detectives amid chants of “ Go home, 
Mrs Hicks.” Religious and civil rights groups in Roxbury quickly 
rallied around Mr Wood and a ” freedom graduation ” for the 
school; was planned for this week. Mrs Hicks, massive and 
impeinurbable, dismissed the demonstrations as “agitation.” 

A qjuarter of Boston’s schoolGhildren are Negro ; an unalterable 
opposition to sending them by bus to better schools in white 
neighbourhoods has been Mrs Hicks’s stock-in-trade through her 
several stormy years on the committee. It has served her wel|. 
She has been the leading vote^tter in the last three cit;^ elections. 
A softrspoken itlOthedy womsd ^nd a member of the Massachusetts 
bar, IS the rallying point for poor white voters, chiefly of Irish 
descent; who fear the effects of urban renewal and racial rc-adiust- 
tnent jn the predominantly white, low-income districts of the city. 
Mrs Hicks would like to be the next occupant ci City Hall and, 
should Mayor Collins be elected to the United States Senate next 
November, she will have a bettcr-than-even chance of succeeding. 
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Are books obsolete? 

NBW vowx 

HERE was a tim, not very kmg ig^ when publishers end 
editors were able to sustain the tUusion that their occupation 
was really move of a gentleman’s pastime than an actual business. 
Publishing firms tcncM to be small personal or family enterfuises. 
Usually t^y reflected the taste, the idiosynGraaies and the passions 
of the individual publishers (and their wives) and senior editors. 

sathors, editors and literary agent! Often Clotted a soda] 
as well as s business community. What passed for business was 
conducted in the most casual and informal way. Salaries and 
profits were comspoudingly modest—though for added compensa¬ 
tion there were always the company of authors and the sense of 
belonging to the “ literary community.** 

All of this has altered radically during the last fifteen yeait. 
The first changes had to do with the consumer. They bought 
the paperbacks—both quality books and ones for the maas market 
of Che drug store—and the book clubs, promotions through the 
post and, with the entrance of Time Inc. into publishing, books 
produced and sold entirely on a subscription basis. The important 
man became the one who could juggle imaginatively with distri¬ 
bution, markets and sales ; books were merely the commodity being 
told. It is not surprising that soon publishing companies began 
to concoct instant books. These were geared to personalities or 
recent events, in the hope that the glamour or news interest would 
make the book a best seller even if only for a short time. Today, 
most publishing houses have adopted this practice and their editors 
have either become fairly adroit businessmen or have been sacked. 

The second marked change; began a few years ago when a 
number of publishers of paperbacks began to print original books 
in both paperback editions and hard covers. Large sales are cseen- 
cial to the successful publishing of paperbacks. To lure well- 
known authors away from the traditional publishing companies 
the paperback houses offered big advances against publication. 
Mr James Jones, for example, shifted from Scribners to DeB after 
he was guaranteed $1 million as an advance against three books, 
while Mr Norman Mailer was enticed away from Putnams to 
the New American Library by a comparable sum. 

This competition has forced the conventional publishers to in¬ 
crease advances and to offer better terms generally to writers. Even 
less well-known (though established) authors have been able to 
secure contracts guaranteeing $10,000 to $15,000 for publi¬ 
cation. However, this year sales of paperbacks have draped 
suddenly and the companies are beginning to {eel the pinch caii^ 
by overproduction. Purchasing is being reduced and advances 
are droppmg. The literary agents and the authors have not recon¬ 
ciled themselves to this setback and the next few months w^ {ffob- 
ably see them shuttling from one firm to another seeking to maintain 
their new gains. 

W HAT they are counting on is that the overflow ol oapiial ffom 
the third great change in publi8liing--^v1iich ia yet to come— 
will carry them along too. This new devclopihent to the sudden 
interest that glam corporations are taking in the pobUshing induM^. 
To some degree they have only just realifed "which the 

banks and the stoch market scented early in the nineteen-sixties. 
One it thai the great profits in publishing are connected with text 
books ; (the rest account for only 7^ per cent of all sales). The 
other is that the increasing college population—the expectation 
is that by 1970 50 per cent of all high school students will enter 
a university—coupled with the availability of government funds 
for books and learning materials make publishing a major growth 
industry. Recently, the educationists themselves have begun to 
talk of a revolution that requires new types of teaching equipment. 
Since then one acquisition has followed another. 
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Behind these is the notion that the computet, and c<ttnmuaidi- 
tions in general, can help to revolutionise the process of learning. 
The technologists hope to design teaching machines and to prepare 
educational material that will store and pass on information rapidly 
and with relative ease. No one has hit upon a precise formula, 
but the theories include using computers, programmed instruc¬ 
tional machines and special films, both silent anH with sound. At 
the moment the plans are confined to research and development,*’ 
for neither in the schools nor in the universities is there yet a 
clear idea of how to use such devices in the classroom. There has 
been some experimentation but the results have not been conclu¬ 
sive. Beyond this lie the problems of indudog teachers to accept 
the new materials and then of educating the teachers in thdr use. 

Aside from the sudden influx of capital, which they welcome, 
where do the publishing companies fit into this scheme of things ? 
Though no one says so publicly, text books seem to have only a 
limited place in the new philosophy. Media, materials, visual and 
audio fonns—these are the new terms. In fact, if the research 
now underway proves successful, the communications and com¬ 
puter industries will really have supplanted the publishers. Why 
buy publishing companies, then ? One answer is that the pub- 
lisWs have the salesmen, the networks for distribution, the solid 
rcpuurions, the contacts with school superintendents, university 
professors and the federal Office of Education—all very conserva¬ 
tive gentlemen where innovation is concerned. Besides, it is prob¬ 
ably cheaper to buy the companies now than to put them out 
of business later. 

Nevertheless, the faint chill of obsolescence has begun to creep 
into the marrow of a few editorial bones. At present the giant 
corporations have no interest in anything except text books. But 
what happens when they move into management and begin to 
glance at the profit and loss columns ? Will they eliminate the 
** literary ” works and, in the fashion of television, publish only 
entertainment for the mass market ? Or, worse yet, will they turn 
even more inventive and design a storage or microfilm unit that 
will make books obsolete ? . These are spectres which only alarm 
the editors and publishers fleetingly; for the present the new 
money has meant higher salaries, may well permit the continuation 
of large advances for writers and gives publishers a sense that their 
industry has some access to power—sufficient compensations for 
the loss of their gentlemanly pastime. 


Atoms to Newcastle 

C OAL could hardly have had a worse slap in the face. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the government-owned electric 
power corporation, which lies in the heart of the Appalachian coal 
region and which has been America’s biggest consumer of coal, 
has decided to build the world's largest nuclear power station. 
After surveying the bids, including some for coal-fired plants, 
the TVA decided that a 2.2 million kilowatt nuclear plant, under 
the terms offered by the General filecftric Company, would save 
more than (8 million a year over a coal-burning alternative. The 
sayings would amount to about $100 million during the twelve 
years for whldi GB has guaranteed the cost of the nuclear fuel. 
The plant will have two nuclear gencffifdrs* ^ fe? t>uiltJn n^thern 
Alabama and will probably go into action in 1970. It wll! 
some $247 million, about half of which will go to GE. The TVA’s 
decision will carry great weight with electric utility companies 
trying to decide which form of fuel to use in new power stations. 
Until now, the general belief was that nuclear power was 
economically competitive only in areas, like New England, where 
the cost of fossil fuels was Ugh. But the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission’^ head insists that there will be increased demand for 
coal, as well as for atomic energy, in the future. And the TVA 


expects that its annual purchases of ocal will increase in the next 
five years by about 20 per cent, to 30 million tons. 

With atomic power going full speed ahead GE is abandoning its 
practice of building complete nuclear plants for oommerdal 
customers on a package-deal basis. Instead it will treat them in 
the same way as it does builders of conventional power plants and 
will manufacture and supply components only. GE maintains 
that electric utility companies are now sufficiently at ease with 
nuclear technolt^ to design and build their own nuclear plants, 
just as they do their coal and water-powered stations. (The TVA, 
for instance, wiii act ss its own architect, engineer and builder.) 
But small competitors feel chat GE and the Westinghouse Eiectric 
Corporation took the lion’s share of orders for new nuclear plants 
(16 out of 17 since i960) largely because of their ability to offer 
“turn-key” arrangements. Firms like Babcock and Wilcox 
and Combustion Engineering Incorporated hope that now they 
will have a better chance to find buyers for their nuclear wares. 

So sudden has been the surge in demand for nuclear power in 
America chat the AHC has doubled the estimates for the industry's 
growth that were presented to President Kennedy in 1962. Now 
the commission’s guess is that there will be more than 10 million 
kilowatts of nuclear generating capacity by 1971, no million kilo¬ 
watts by 1980. About 20 per cent of the new generating capacity 
ordered by American utility companies last year will depend on 
atomic fuels ; this will probably rise to 30 per cent next year. 
New England already has six nuclear power stations, built or 
planned. The first privately-owned plant for reprocessing spent 
radioactive fuel has been given a licence by the ATC, which is now 
Talking about the need to find more uranium and to build new 
plants to enrich natural uranium. 


Deaths in the headlines 

From the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s record of 
catastrophic accidents (in which at least five people were killed) 
the average of deaths in such accidents in the United States 
over the last two decades has been remarkably steady, in spite 
of an increase of over 30 million, roughly 35 per cent, in 
population. The number of people losing their lives in 1961- 
1965 was only 67 more than the 6,412 who died in 1^6-1950, 
although the total did rise to over 7,000 in 1956-1960. The 
worst single disaster was the fire and explosion at Texas City 
in 1947 which took 561 lives; hurricane Audrey, also in Texas 
(and neighbouring states) ten years later, came next with 395 
deaths. The worst air disaster was in i960, a coUision over 
New York City in which 134 people died. 


CATASTROPHIC ACCIDENTS 

According to type 
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Ventilating a factory is a specialist 
business. It demands practical ex** 
perienca not only of factory buildings 
but of manufacturing processes and 
plant layout. Over the past 30 years 
Colt have built up an unrivalled fund 
of this experience through investigat¬ 
ing thousands of factory ventilation 
problems on the spot They carry out 
over 100 investigations every week. 
If you have a ventilation problem, call 
In Colt now. Ring: ELMbridg* B161 


or write to Colt Ventilation & Heating 
Limited. Surbiton, Surrey. 



for industrial ventilation 
and boating 


COLT VlnmiATIQM SVtTEMP 
AM INSTALLED ATt 

A.E.e. LTD • aiRDS tVE FPOOt LTD 
A.E.L LTD • BEECHAM OROUP LtO 
XADSURT BROS LTP ' 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO STD - AAN. LTD 
HOOVER LTD • I.C.T. LTD 
KODAK LTO • METAL BOX CO LTD 
ROLLS.ROVCE LTD ■ PTE LTD 
STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
TATE e LYLE LTO • UNIQATE LTO 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LTO 
AND AT 20A)00 OTHER FACTORIES 
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saya on 
fluorascent 
lighting 
installation today 

-save on 
modification 
tomorrow 



Meet today’s OMSt fleiible lighting syston. Pfail^ Litebeam alternative positions. Post the oorqxm now for full details. 

Standard Trunking blight and t^d-can talkeoaMinuous runs Fluorescent fittings and lana^ Complete the insulladon 

of fittings with a minimum number td'suspSinon points. It can widi Philips 'StreamUte* and ‘Padfic* fittings. They save time 

bemountedeasily with a screwdriver and spanner. The trunking and money on inataUadon and give economical operation, high 

carries up to 69 z 3/.029 vir cables, b hot-aq)ped galvanised fin light output, low wattage losses and easy access for servicing, 

protection in arduous conditions and Im ezcdlent earth There are many sizes and ratings, with a large range of refiectors 

continuity. Litebeam Standard will save you money today and and diffiisers. You’ll benefit, too, with Philips Reflectalitc fluore- 

tomorrow. It's adaptable - lighting fittings can be moved easily m scent lamps »they give you more light for your money. 

PHILIPS LITEBEAM 

STANDARD TRUNKING 







Poit today to: ;^hllips Elactrlcal Ltd., Lighting Division, 

Century House, Shaftesbury Ave., London WC2 
Hsstfi send m* facts on Lltabasn^ Standafd TIruRMne, 

Straamlite and Pacific fittings and Raflaetalita lampa. 


COMPANY ADDRESS 

^PHILIPS - LEAD THE WORLD IN LIGHTING 


EC01 I 
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Bookie Jim 
and the Jackpot 

BY OUR COURSE CORRESPONDENT 

K CALLAGHAN and a lady from Ipswich 
may between them have d^ the 
grave vi the British bookie. The Chancel¬ 
lor’s contribution has been to confirm the 
details of the new betting duty. The Ips¬ 
wich lady was the first big winner of the 
new Tote jackpot. By picking five winners 
in a row at Ascot last Saturday, she scooped 
over £6^,000, Had she made the same bet 
with a bookmaker at starting price, she 
would have collected just under 0,000, 
and that does not allow for the prices of the 
fourth and fifth winning horses being 
squeezed as the bet piled up. In a highly 
competitive business, the Tote has found a 
winner, and at a time when the Chancellor’s 
new taxation is going to be far less trouble 
to the Tote than to die bookies. 

Presumably within a week or two the 
Government will confirm that the radng 
industry will also have to pay the Selective 
Employmeht Tax. The effect of this and 
the betting duty has been lumped together 
by Sir Randle Feilden, chairman of the 
Turf Board, as costing nearly £20,oo0y000 
a year to racing.” This is debatable. The 
most serious effect will be the 600,000 
which the tax will add to the wage bills 
of trainers and racecourses, and which will 
have to be met by the people in racing who 
can least afford it: owners whose prize- 
money only covers a third of their costs; 
trainers whose fees all too often have to be 
supplemented by betting (with all the temp¬ 
tations that involves); and racecourse com¬ 
panies that operate on pretty narrow 
margins. Race crowds are just beginning 
to go up again after a steady decline, but if 
the racecourses try to pass on their extra 
costs by raising their already high prices, 
they are likely to meet prompt consumer 
resistance. 

But the bulk of racing’s contribution to 
the Chancellor will come from the betting 
side. The SET is expected to cost the book¬ 
makers over £2,500,000 and the racing 
authorities fear this wiH drastically cut the 
profits from which the bookies contribute 
£2,250,000 to the levy for the improvement 
of racing (modernising courses, raising prize- 
money, etc). It has been hard enough to 
^t the levy money out of the bookies as 
u is. Their contribution has been only about 
three times as much as the Tote’s on ten 
to twelve times the Tote’s turnover. 



is backed for at least an equal amount to 
win: on the Tote, a punter can back for a 
place only. More generally, while each way 
betting at present odds may lose the bookie 
money in small fields in non-handicap races, 
very few punters have the strength of mind 
to confine themselves to this type of race. 
In the end, the lure of the big randicaps is 
irresistible, and here the odds are all in 
favour of the book. 

The position of the bookmakers under¬ 
lines one crucial feature about British racing. 
In all countries racing is geared to the 
gambler, but only in Britain is it geared to 
the big gambler. The few men who make 
a living out of backing racehorses bet in 
large sums and are content to draw a rela¬ 
tively small profit on turnover. To them, 
bookmaking is vital. With foreknowledge of 
a given horse’s chances, they can get 8 to 1 
from the bookies and watch impassively as 
the weight of professional money forces 
down the starting price to 4 to i. If they 
had to bet on the Tote, they would have to 
accept 4 to I, like everyone else. 

But to almost everyone else, the growing 
possibility of a Tote monopoly could be a 
boon. It is sometimes dangerous to draw 
comparisons from other countries, but no 
one can ignore how much the Pari-Mutuel 
in France has benefited both French radng 
and the French Treasury. The argument 
that a Tote monopoly would stop chicanery 
in racing can be pushed too far: suspicious 
things happen on race tracks in every coun¬ 
try. It is mssly unfair to blame evenr 
bookmaker jot every doping or piece of vil¬ 
lainy, but equally the bookies cannot deny 
that, however unwittingly, they offer villains 
a service they could never get on the Tote. 

The new jackpot is still on trial, and it 
will not always produce such sensational 


But the SBT it expected 
to cost the Tote only about 
£100,000. Its latest levy 
contribution is £870,000, 
so it should be able to keep 
k up. The cost of the tax, 
and the 2^ per cent betting 
duty, will simply be clipped 
off their pools before pay¬ 
out. As the football pro¬ 
moters have shown, punters 
aiming at the sort d money 
now offered by the jackpot 
are not going to quibble at 
much higher deductions than the Tote 
makes. 

They may, however, start quibbling at 
some of the ideas being aired by the bookies. 
For a start, the betting duty is going to fall 
harder ijg bookies than on the Tote, because 
the Treasury has confirmed that while bets 
taken purely on commission will only pay 
duty once, hedging ” bets between booh- 
makers will count as fresh bets and will have 
to pay duty again. In other words, £1 bet 
on the Tote will only pay duty once: £i 
bet with a bookie may collect two or three 
lots of duty. 

The question is: who pays? The chair¬ 
man of the National Association of Book¬ 
makers, Mr George I^ge, has given a 
simple answer: the punter. He argues that 
it is 9 tax on betting not on bookmakers, just 
as the tobacco duty is a tax on smokers not 
on tobacconists. Mr Lodge may be right, 
but bookies cannot have things both ways. 
If they arc going to pass on the duty to 
punters they cannot use the new tax as an 
argument for cutting back their service to 
punters at one crucial point: the odds they 
offer for place betting. 

This has been a sore point with bookies 
for a long time. They offer a quarter of the 
win odds for first, second and third in a field 
of eight or more runners. This can work 
very much to the punters’ advanta^ if there 
is an odds-on favourite, and there is only 
one other fancied horse in the race. This 
may start at odds of 4 to i, which means 
place odds of evens. Yet the true odds of 
that horse finishing in the first three must 
be odds on and this, the bookies point out, 
is all the punter gets if he backs the horse 
for a place on the Tote. 

But the bookies ignore two points. They 
will only take a place bet if the same horse 
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results as at Ascot. But now that the Home 
Office has allowed the Tote to take this step, 
it must face up to the implicatisns both 
of its own actions and those of the Qum- 
cellor. The betting industry in this coun¬ 
try cotdd be heading for very big dianges. 
If the bookmakers want to stay alive, they 
will have to prove that they can make as b^i 
|i reladve contribution to racing as the Tote 
and that they can offer the public as attnc- 
five and diitlncdve a service. U they can¬ 
not, diea die nuang authorities and Ik 
Home 'Oflcn vill have » get totethcr and 
devis«.« tqnceni'Svipdkmg SUM that a fidr 
tee flf die mmV' bitted on raoteses 
a^ is those sAlo niil' them. And that, 
Smm hievhabtyv means a Tote mono|ioly. 


Liberman in 
Whitehall 


^^/^qmhol is exercised from hcad- 
quarters, generally by means (rf a 
manpower budget or a Ssm authorised 
labour force in terms of the numbers 
allowed in each grade which may not be 
exceeded without permission .... The 
manpower budgets arc reviewed at three 
or four-yearly intervals by departmental in- 

S -s. Smcc this leaves little room for 
tty between reviews, budgets ate 
likely to t)c fixed to meet peak loads of work 
.... Again there is a tendency for a local 
manager, beine precluded from exceeding 
his authorised labour force, to seek 
authority for a labour force as large as pos¬ 
sible .... Yet again, the criterbn etten 
ap]^ied to the need for supervisory staff is 
whether numbers accord with the budget 
rather than whether it might be more eco¬ 
nomical to strengthen management and, by 
increasing supervision, to reduce the total 
number of industrial workers employed 
,In other words, the combined use of a 
broad arithmetic average for determining 
pay and of a central budget for determining 
numbers docs not necessarily result in the 
most economic running of establishments.*’ 

Attentive readers of this paper who have 
followed the recent debate on mdustrial re¬ 
form in the Soviet Union will of course 
recognise the drift of this passage. It 
describes the dow dawning of the truth 
about the allocation of industrial resources 
on the mind of an enlightened Russian 
economist. It shows progress, to be sure: 
but progress from a state^ of affairs that 
could not conceivably exist in any Western- 
style economy subject to the play of market 
forces. We know better than that. 

But we don’t. The extract is from the 
latest report of Mr Aubrey Jones’s prices 
and incomes board (Cmnd. 3034) It des¬ 
cribes the state of affairs in a larpsh sector 
of the British economy in 1966. Out of 
nearly a quarter of^ a million government 
-employees in Britain—the so-called “in- 
i^'^ustrial civil servants ” in arms factories. 


BRITAIN 

naval dockyards, state pubs, and a variet^; 
of odd establishments-—weU over half wor| 
in outfits whose labour utilisation may bf 
governed by the rules described. 

The aspect of their working conditions 
that the prim board vras asked to look at 
was the method whereby their pay is calcu- 
latedfi This is the celebrated compari¬ 
son” method, which the Jones board lus 
already had a crack at in connection with 
other references. The board makes mince¬ 
meat of diis method, as was to be expected. 
It shows how ** fair comparison’* em up 
with the payment of eamingf te 
neither fair nor comparable widiKob^ ^laid 
in other industries, and that make it impos¬ 
sible to use pay adjustments to bring apout 
either efficiency or satisfaction among the 
woriters. For these deficiencies the joiies 
board, as usual, proposes what seems a sen- 
silde and practicable alternative. 

While that alternative is being achieved, 
it would be as well if someone very senior 
in the Government were to ask, very 
sternly, just bow it comes about that a size¬ 
able g^up of the Government’s own em¬ 
ployees, in the state’s own establishments, 
are emjj^oyed according to rules resembling 
the worst follies of Stalinist economic 
theory. Ibe government department 
directly responsible for this state of affairs 
is, and’has been under successive adminis- 
iraiions since about 1910, the Treasury, 


Right Road West 
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Plymouth (which can be congested), across 
the Tamar (by^k luirH^ f6ll Mdge), and 
hugs the sotffhem coastline. The A30, by 
contrast, bumbles slap down the middle eff 
both counties, is the motors’ prefened 



a lot on 

tourism. ^ ii , ^ 

vBut 

^ touriisa go Id thaa<-Mt&efli strlp^se dbyi. 
About S5 per cent of all Corhishmen live 
well to the west of Bodmin, where the A30 
unites with the A38. ' So eidicr route will 
do for them. Also Plymouth, much the 
biggest town in either Devon or Cornwall, 
is the one place which given help—^and 
roads arc a lot of help—could be a modem, 
driving, centre for Ac “deep” west, and 
actually attract people. Intelligent young 
Cornishmen are drifting steadily to London 
because they miss the things which only 
Plymouth is remotely equipped to provide. 
This is the clincher. If Tintagel was a fine 
dry of 200,ooo-odd souls there would be 
some point in arguing the toss about these 
two roads. But it is not. It is windswept 
rodcs, clotted cream and King Arthur car 
parks. That is not enough for Cornwall, 
and it makes no sense for an overcrowded 
south-east England eiAer. One suspects 
that if Plymouth were not on Ac Devonian 
side of the Tamar Cornwall might agree. 



T hbre are two main roads through 
Devon and Cornwall. The A38 con¬ 
nects Exeter and Bodmin by way of 
Plymouth; the A30 connects them via 
Launceston and Okehampton. The A38 
is known as Ae longest lane in England; 
Ac narrow, winding A30 as “the stage¬ 
coach trail.” West countrymen have been 
lobbying successive governments for years 
to spend some money on them, and they 
stepped up the campaign when the railways 
began to pull out. Now Ae government 
is going to Asburse some cash—a tidy £7 
million. But it has decided to concen¬ 
trate its effort on one of the two; and it has 
chosen the A38, Plymouth, route. Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Exeter and, not un¬ 
naturally, PlymouA are delighted. But 
Cornishmen arc very peeved, and arc 


Ntnepenny worth 

U NLESS it gets more money quickly, 
Britain’s lading children’s theatre is 
threatened wiA closure this, summer. This 
would be very sad and very “shortsighted. 
The Unicorn Theatre company has been 
built up by Miss Caryl jenner since 1948 ; 
since 1964 it has acquired a permanent base 
in London at Ae New Arts. The Arts 
Council has recognised Ac. quality of one 
of the performances by a grant of just £134 
under its scheme for encouraging new play¬ 
wrights. More substantial help has be^ 
promised, but has now been postponed until 
1967. The Unicom cannot wait that long, 
partly because Ae Arts Council’s increased 
support for provincial theatre has made 
Ae near starvation wages that Ae Unicom 
pays to its dedicated actors, producers and 
designers intolerably out of Ime. 

Appeals have been made to members; but 
Miss Jenner is reluctant to raise prices (mini 
mum 5s.) out of reach of ordinary families* 
The Unicom needs between £6,000 and 
£9,000 ; Ae hij^r figure would represent 
a subsidy of just qd. for each of Ac quarter 
million childmn who, it is claimed, see Awe 
performances every year up and down Ac 
country. This can be compared to Ae sub¬ 
sidy of £2 on every admission into Cov^i 
Garden that the taxpayer forks out in his 
£i million subsidy for high culture. 
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Some cost /ess ... 



But the middle-price 125 makes business sense 


The more closely you look into It, the more clearly you see 
that the Hawker Siddeley 125 is the business Jet that strikes a 
realistic balance between speed, size and price. 

The 125's more expensive competKors can give superfluous 
passenger accommodation and entail considerably higher 
operating costs. Less expensive business Jets have either 
lower performance or lack passenger comfort. 


freedom from airline timetables, and flies at Jet speeds high 
above the weather. 

The 125 Is built by Hawker Siddeley—the only manufacturer 
with experience of building both business aircraft and pure 
jet airliners. Its Viper engines, built by Bristol Siddeley, are 
backed by ten years' solid experience gained in military training 
aircraft — acknowledged to be the toughest proving ground 


The 125 is a Jet airliner in miniature, seating six to eight for any power plant, 
passengers in comfort, and carrying them over 1,000-miie An appraisal of all business Jets will show you that the 125 
stages In Kttie over two hours. Designed to take a full range makes the best business sense. If you would like to study Its 

of modern navigational aids, the 125 can operate from small finer points In more detail, please write for the brochure that 

airfields or the world's busiest airports, it gives you complete takes you on a conducted tour of the 125. 



Dawker Siddeley Gtonp toppliei mecbuical, elcctriesl sad aerotpace capital cqaipmcNl with world-wide cala sod service 
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Witness for the Defenceless 


FormoM Betrayed 
By Geoige KL Kerr, 

Eyr€ and Spottiswooda. 536 pages. 50s. 

Georfsfi Kerr is a witness for the defence¬ 
less in one* of the most sordid and least 
publicised political crimes of recent years. 
He teUs the story of the rape of Formosa 
as he watched it from the American con¬ 
sulate in Taipei during the first years of the 
Nationalist Chinese occupation—^from 
October 1945, when “ liberating ” Chinese 
troops had to be forced ashore t^cause they 
were afraid of the surrendered Japanese on 
the island) to March 1947 when a braver 
lot of Chinese soldiers shot their way in 
from the port to massacre some 10,000 un¬ 
armed civilians. He chronicles a system of 
corruption so rampant that by 1948 the 
Formosan economy was reduced to a worse 
state t^n when C^ina ceded the island to 
Japan in 1895. And he traces the progres¬ 
sive disillusionment of the islanders^ be¬ 
trayed " not only by their Chinese 
** brothers ’* but also by the Americans, the 
ocher allies and the rest of the world. 

Mr Kerr makes little attempt at detach¬ 
ment. He has been involved with Formosa 
and Formosans since he lived and taught 
there from 1937 to 1940. He looks back 
in the frustrated anger of one who saw 
violence coming but whose warnings were 
ignored by an American government com¬ 
mitted to a see-no-evil policy. As an insis¬ 
tent advocate, he rambles, repeats himself 
and tends to view all contemporary history 
strictly in terms of Formosa. He needs 
editing. But if Mr Kerr is not a historian, 
his b^k is even more valuable as the raw 
material of histoi7—a unique record of the 
period when China and America together 
created the Formosa problem. 

As late as 1950, the legal status of For¬ 
mosa had not been firmly settled ; according 
to President Truman it had to ** await the 
restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace 
settlement with Japan or consideration by 
the United Nations.” Some years before, 
Mao Tse-tung had told Edgar Snow that 
Formosa should be given independence, like 
Korea. But in the Cairo declaration Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and Mr Churchill had pro¬ 
mised it to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and at the end of the war the Chinese were 
given the signal to take over. It was osten¬ 
sibly as emancipators and long-lost country¬ 
men that the Nationalists entered Formosa. 
But, in the first ipublic speech to Formosans, 
the future QVil Commissioner, General 
Keh, referred to them as ''a degraded 
people ” beyond the pale of Chinese civili¬ 


sation. The tone for the occupation was set. 
From then on the Chinese have behaved as 
conquerors on enemy soil. 

^en Governor Cb*en Yi (who is no 
relation to the communist foreign minister) 
arrived in Taipei, he found that fifty years 
of Japanese rule had produced a people 
more literate, and an economy more ad¬ 
vanced and prosperous, than most of main¬ 
land China's. So he and his men set out to 
milk it dry. Within months confiscated 
Japanese property and military supplies 
valued at $3,000 million had disappeared. 
Food and fuel reserves were sold and 
shipped out by Chinese officers, which 
.created shortages where there had been 
surpluses. Factories and public services 
ceased functioning under inexperienced 
Chinese administrators and were dismantled 
for quick sales in Shanghai. Prices sky¬ 
rocketed as the Chinese set up monopolies 
of all major products with mainland officials 
as private investors. Relief supplies from 
the United Nations were siphoned into 
private stores. Native Formosan businesses, 
restricted in their use of credit and squeezed 
by licensing regulations and official mono¬ 
polies, began to close down. Unemployment 
mounted, and strikes and demonstrations 
occurred with increasing frequency. 

In early 1946 the Formosans, granted a 
tektn form of political representation, still 
believed in the central Chinese government. 
By the end of the year they were looking 
to the United States or the United Nations 
to plit the island under tutelage. A few 
months later, the last vestige of Formosan 
trust in mainlander rule was destroyed. The 
February 28th incident began with the 
abuse of a cigarette vendor by Monopoly 
Bureau agents and developed overnight into 
demonstrations by Formosans and wild 
shooting bv mainland soldiers. Within a 
week the Formosans had eflecrive control 
over most of the island and a “ settlement 
committee ” was negotiating with the 
governor. Mr Kerr remarks on the extra¬ 
ordinary restraint of the Formosans at this 
rime when they might have pushed the 
Nationalists into the sea. On March 7th the 
committee presented the governor with 
tbirty-two demands for reform. On March 
8th the governor replied by landing some 
13,000 troops. For the next month terror 
reigned and 5,000-10,000 Formosans are 
estimated to have been hunted down and 
murdered—all leaders of'the reform move¬ 
ment, government critics, men prominent in 
business and the community, students, any¬ 
one who had offended the mainland Chinese. 
A generation of leaders was eliminated. 


Mr Kerr left Formosa after the first 
round of murders, only siteeks before 
Governor Ch’en Yi was finally dismissed by 
Chiang Kai-shek. He made t^ie rounds in 
Nanking and Washington pleading vainly 
for America to intervene on behalf of the 
Formosans. Mr Kerr is still urging Ameri¬ 
can intervention to assert the rights of the 
Formosan people. He foresees them be¬ 
trayed again by a negotiated takeover by the 
communists after Chiang Kj^i-shek dies. 
Mr Kerr is used to being a Cassandra. Is 
it loo much to hope that this time some 
statesmen will not be Trojans ? 


Message from Marx 

Monopoly Capital: An Essav on the 
AmiTtcun liconomtc and Social Order 

By Paul A. Baraii and Paul M, Sweezy. 
Monthly Review Press. 411 pares. 62s. 

The decline of Marxism in western coun¬ 
tries may, as these authors suggest, be due 
to a reluctance of bourgeois economists to 
scrutinise important but unpalatable facts. 
Or it may not. In either event, a contribu¬ 
tory cause has surely been that Marxist 
writings have been just plain boring. It is 
therefore a welcome change to see such 
lively exposition and polemic in an 
avowedly Marxist work. 

For the old law of the falling tendency 
of the rate of profit, the authors sub¬ 
stitute the tendency of • surplus to rise. 
Monopoly capitalism being different from 
the competitive capitalism which Marx 
analysed, its laws are different. In a world 
of monopolistic corporations, there is a 
downward trend in production costs but 
not in prices. So the surplus tends to rise 
and has to be absorbed by investment, 
wasteful selling effort or government 
expenditure if mass unemployment is not 
to arise. But for epoch-making innovations 
that stimulated investment, such as the 
motor car, and but for wars and their 
aftermath, ihings would have been worse 
than they have been. Even so, ihings are 
pretty frightful. 

Thio, in brief, is the authors’ message. 
It is argued fluently^ with passion and with¬ 
out much rigour. The authors regard 
Marxism as a science but eschew even the 
most elementary use of mathematics at 
points where scientific clarity demands it. 
But at least this makes the t^k readable. 
It stimulates disagreement so often and on 
such important issues that it is very much 
worth while. The British reader can only 
wi^ that there was a comparable piece or 
British Marxism, 
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Attstralian Labour 

Aiwtralion p«nu»CMtt The Carter of 
Edward WUHam (ySuUivim, im-lSlO 
By Bruce Mansfield. 

Methuen, 329 pages, illustrated. 24s. 

Industrial Labour and PoHtics: The 

Dynamics of the Labour Movement in 
Eastern Australia^ 190 ^ 1921 , 

By Ian Turner. 

Cambridge University Press. 292 pages. 
52s. 6d. 

Labour history is history of a new kind,” 
writes Dr Turner; to which those with a 
knowledge of Australian historical writing 
will be tempted to reply ** but not in the 
South.” In Australia the labour movement 
has attracted the attention of more 
historians than anything else. Indeed, there 
are reasons to df^bt whether it is worth 
the concentrated attention it has had. But 
these two books, complementing each ocher 
to a remarkable degree, show that there 
is still good work to be done. 

Professor Mansfield has taken £. W. 
O'Sullivan, a colonial politician in New 
South Wales, and convincingly shown him 
to be the archetype and forerunner of a 
later labour consensus in politics. 
O'Sullivan pre-dated the formation of the 
[.abour party itself, and only joined it at 
the end of his life ; he was mainly known 
as a protectionist. But he was a trade 
unionist and an upholder of social services, 
and his total complex of ideas reflects the 
growing awareness of Australian politicians 
that they had distinctive problems to deal 
with, and a distinctive society to work in. 
Tbe chronology of his life, while interest¬ 
ing in showing the development of New 


BOOKS 

South Wales poUdes in the late nineteenth 
cemary, has a rocking-horae quali^: he 
was a go^ man; he did what he could ; 
he was disappe^ed ^ he kept on; in the 
end he was widely acriaixned. However, 
it is Professor Mansfldd's long chapter on 
O'Sullivan's ideas that breaks new ground. 
amongst Australian historians, and shows 
how little has been original in the acc^p^ 
notions of twentieth century politics. 
Whether it is the impertsl cormeaioQi, pro* 
tecdon, public works or Ausmtian 
nadons^sm, O'Sullivan could claim, if not 
to have said it first, at least to have said it 
loudly. 

Professor Mansfleld writes from outside 
priitics, with a basically religious stand¬ 
point ; Dr Turner as a veteran of poHdotl 
argument and an heir to tbe traditions of 
labour radicalism. Both have the highest 
standards of historical objeedvity. Dr 
Turner has written the best description so 
far of changes in the whde labour move¬ 
ment for any period of time. His 
sympathies are with the radicals (especially 
tbe Australian ” wobblies but he is ruth¬ 
less in dissecting both their difficulties and 
their mistakes. He has a highly integrated 
sense of the relation between labour move¬ 
ments and their economic surroundings, 
and a considerable understanding of die 
comparisons between the problems of the 
movement in Australia and in other 
countries. His prose is vivid and racy ; his 
research has been deep and wide ; and his 
superiority over most of his prcdeces^rs 
must be disconcerting to them. He has a 
good story to tell—of big strikes, conflicts 
between politicians and militant trade 
unionists, arguments over war and conscrip¬ 
tion, the rise and fall of schemes for labour 
organisation—and it is told with briskness 
and colour. Only one element is lacking; 



BARBARA WARD’s 

«r 

Space Ship Earth 

The hrOliant writer^ economist, and adviser to American 
Presidents, offers a readable map of the worM's inequalities— 
economic, military, and ideological—which must be removed 
before the course to peace is clear for our planet. She suggests 
ways and means of btiildmg the common inslitiilions, policies, 
and beliefs which must he acquired if mankind is to liave any 
sure hope of survival. 18 s. 

HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Pwieisot Mu»fid 4 might have ftufqpliml iit. 

Tnmeridam am espUa vfajr thelewlu* 
sUp «f Amtndlia dimg«d w; 

radiaUy from Pratesomt «r tecalititt to 
Ramut Catholic aftm the fini world im ; 
and he is inclined to pooh-ppeh the cffiects 
of Catholic feehag to the cooscriptim 
refmienduins. The Atistrahan woikcr is 
presented here in neatljr all hu aspects, 
eseqK his religious sectarianisia. 


Spain was Differqat 

Journey to the Frontier t Julian Bell 
and John CorHford^ thm Lives and 
the 1930 $ 

By Peter Stansky and William Abrahams. 


Constable. 44$ pages, illustrated. 50s. 


The Spanish civil war, as the authors of 
this book observe» was ** a crucial event, 
indeed the crucial event,” in the lives of 
many Englishmen. John Lehmann, 
Stephen Spender and other evocative 
names are here to remind us of Spain's 
impact on English intellcfituals and 
students. Even primarv Sj^bol children 
played ” international brl^ders.” Oh the 
other side of the hUl, The Tohlrt claimed 
that French (Catholic) opinion was 
alarmed by ” the flood of emotion ” 
aroused in Britain by the Spanish conflict 
—^in particular, by Francois blockade of 
the Basques and bis ** alleged destruction 
of Guernica.” 


Journey to the Frontier ” is about two 
young Englishmen who were caught up in 
this “flood of emotion”: Julian Bell, son 
of Qivc and Vanessa Bell, nephew of 
Virginia Woolf, and John Comford, great- 
grandson of Charles Darwin. Both felt that, 
as Stephen Spender put it, **rhe long 
process of defeat that the democradc, 
process had been undergoing has been 
challenged in Spain ”; they realised that 
“if the Right wins . . . France [will be] 
next and then us.” John Comford was one 
of the first forei^ volunteers to fight for 
the loyalists ; Juluui Bell joined them a few 
months later as an ambutance driver. 

Their story is trid in consideraUe detail. 
This reviewer found some of the detail 
soporific. But students of the thirties will 
be grateful to the authors for their ant-like 
application. And even the rcsMler who 
yawns over the biographical chitchat, the 
letters from Aunt Virginia and the poetry 
(reprinted here more for the record than 
for its imperishable qualities, though Mr 
Abrahams—or could it be Mr Stanw ?— 
is apt to gush over it at times) will find 
himself caring for these two young men 
and wishing to know more about those on 
whose lives they impinged most intimately, 
^at, for example, became of Ray and her 
(and Comford’s) baby ? And of K, the 
Chinese woman who followed Bdl to 
London ? 

The authors, American, itki 

remote alien English scene the detadir 
ment of anthropologists, anowing them¬ 
selves only the slightest of shudders over 
the tribal initiation routine impoaifid by 
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t:fper<B9tc on ikw yoiihg. They 

in^ imt abuddcttd a Utde longtfi for 
tee ms a due. BdQ and G>niford-^^ted, 
potcodaliy brilliam young ndKntHvere 
atumed and dqmved by the very ediica- 
tkkoal and aocml mores that made them 
members of a privileged minority. All that 
the Britain of the thmies could offer diem 
ms Irustndoa. So they went to Spain. 
There they found fulfilment—and dcMh. 

Resarrection 

An Esany on the History of QvU Society, 
1707 

By Adam Ferguson. Edited and introduced 
by Duncan Forbes. 

Edinburgh University Press. 331 pages. 

4 »s. 

Too many books are admired and written 
about, but can only be read in libraries 
because they have been out of print for 
years. Ferguson’s book is one such: it is 
one of the early classics of sociology; all 
experts know about it; three books have 
been written about Ferguson since 1930; 
but the book itself has not hitherto been 
available. Now the Edinburgh University 
Press have rescued it. Mr Forbes has edited 
the original edition of 1767, with a complete 
collation of the variants of the last edition of 
1S14, which was published towards the end 
of Ferguson’s long life ; and he has written a 
useful introduction. The volume is ele¬ 
gantly printed and produced. It will be 


Ministry of Labour 
Caaotte 

Published monthly, this authoritative source of 
statistics and comments on labour and industrial 
affairs in the United Kingdom and overseas is 
now available in a new format, with improved 
design and layout, and with the contents 
re^arranud and enlarged. Features include 
descriptive and analytical articles on important 
manpower and labour questions; statistical series 
with all principal laboiu* statistics back to 1959; 
analyses of current statistics and of surveys on 
manpower and associated topics. 

Ss. (5s. 5d.); Annual subscriptions £3 7s. 

including postage 

Through Transport 
to Europo 

Some 40% of the value of total British exports 
are to Europe and this report makes 45 recom¬ 
mendations as to how their transport and 
distribution might bo expedited; it emphasises 
the potentialities of new methods of through 
unit transport by roU-on/roU off, lift-on/lift off, 
pallets and containers, and makes recommenda¬ 
tions about customs procedures and docu- 
mentatioa. It will be of interest to all who are 
involved in the movements of goods to Europe. 

. . H. (98.7d.) 

Prk 0 i to bnKkHsMMdt postage at Inland rales 
F\tea Usts aftHhe (ftala suMectls) are avaitahle/\rom 
Her Mafesty's Stalianory Office. P6A (ECO), 

AtUmtle Haase. Holbom Vladuei, Lsmdon E.t.I 
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GavwBBisnt psMicaHsas cm be pwrchsice fraa 
ibc OavcniBrtot BacbidioiNi to Lcadoo (pen oreert to 
PO iM 549. S.g.l.>* EetotoRghTaidW. IcItMt, 
Mcachcilcr. llrtoiagbaM aad Kfitol. Or thraaih mar 
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primarily of coocem to spedaltsts in the 
field, but interesting to o&tts. Ferguson 
was a child of the enlightenment, a rational 
Edinburg professor in the greatest days. 
E^t he had the rare advantagje for an 
eighteenth century writer of knowing savage 
man directly; he was a highlander, bom on 
the liiiglUand line and grown up before the 
destruction of the system after 1745 ; he 
was a gaelic speaker, and was for nine ^ars 
a chaplain in the Black Watch, before join* 
ing the polite society of Edinburgh, where 
he succeeded Hume as librarian of the 
Advocates* Library. 

May one hope that this will be the fore¬ 
runner of other reprints from the same 
prcM? There is need of them: for all its 
antiquarian interests, Scotland has never 
been so willing to act in defence of its past 
as to talk about it—witness the fact that 
Defoe’s "History of the Union,” a chef 
d’ceuvre of political journalism about the 
most important event in modem Scottish 
history, by a master prose who took part 
in the happenings which he describes, has 
been out of prip*: since the eighteenth 
century. 

Prophet of the Pragmatic 

The Americans t The National 
Experience 

By Daniel J. Boorstin. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 517 pages. 55s. 

Professor Boorstin is the prophet of the 
pragmatic, the anti-theoretical theorist. As 
readers of his previous volume, " The Colo¬ 
nial Experience,” will know, he bases his 
assessment of American life and history 
upon the conviction that the success of the 
American experiment lay in its being experi¬ 
mental, not only at the outset but also at 
every stage in it^rogress. It never settled 
into a routine. The expanding frontier, the 
expanding population, the absence of all 
European fijaties, kept it fluid. Like Hera¬ 
clitus, Professor Boorstin takes, flux as his 
organising principle. 

It might be thought that the new nation, 
anchored to the immutable verities of the 
Declaration of Independence and encased 
in the structure oi the federal (and tiie 
state) constitutions, was a less promising 
subject for Professor Boorstin’s thesis than 
the thirteen colonies, each going its own 
way, each new in a new world. But if, in 
tackling the years between Revolution and 
Qvil War, Professor Boorstin encountered 
any such recalcitrancy in his material it is 
scarcely evident here. " The National Ex¬ 
perience ” is as seductive an exercise in per¬ 
suasion as it is posdble to find. The reader 
is home along, not so much by a process of 
argument, as by a succession of illustrations, 
each more beguiling, more dazzling indeed, 
dian the last. His resisognee is not over¬ 
borne ; it is sapped by the ingenuity, fresh¬ 
ness and liveliness U Professor Boorstin’s 
Kvelations. 

The emphasis of " The National Experi¬ 
ence ” falls, predicttbly, upon the social and 
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economic aspects of Apeilcaa dbvekmqseDl 
It opens with New Ena^d, to show bow 
even here the modes of New Eng^nd 1 ^, 
physically up6n the sea, economically in the 
factory and the counting house, stimulate 
novelty and experiment. Ice gets sold to 
the Indies, factory know-how replaces 
craftsman’s skills, a barren soil merely 
serves to stimulate inventiyencss. But, of 
course, it is the omnipresent West, aaual 
on the frontier, psychologically existent 
everywhere, that b^t exemplifies the Boor¬ 
stin thesis. How it shapes the booster, and 
the booster in turn, sha^ socic^, how in a 
land of no boundaries and limitless possi- 
bilitim everything exists in anticipation,' 
and is sometimes worn out before it has 
been fully actualised (for instance, the ghost 
town), how "instant” communities arc 
fonned to meet the demands of a society 
constantly on the move, with " instant ” 
law (vigilantism) and "instant” culture 
("the booster college”)—all these the 
West, in Professor Boorstin’s pages, displays 
to perfection. 

The South appears b^ contrast. Here the 
planter loses the versatility of his northern 
or western counterparts, here slavery binds 
eytrj^hing in its irmi bonds, generatinjg 
rigidity in society and metaphysics in poli¬ 
tics. Only the Negro, uprooted like all 
immigrants, exempl:£es a limited experi- 
mentalism, in the ^y area left free to him, 
his religion. 

No precis can do justice to the diversity, 
zest and discrimination of this book. It lies 
off the beaten track, but it is the opposite 
of antiquarian. Whether one accepts Pro¬ 
fessor Boorstin’s thesis or not, it cannot be 
denied that it opens up a new way pf look¬ 
ing at an America one thought one knew— 
and shows it in a richness and freshness 
that compel a very willing suspension of dis¬ 
belief. 

Managerial Accounting. By “Carl L. Moore 
and Robert K. Jacdicke. 704 pages. 408. 
Preface to Econometrics : An Introduction to 
Quantitative Methods in Economics. (2nd 
i^kion.) By Michael. J. Brennan. 448 pages. 
35 s. Prinqples of Cost Accounting. (4th 
edition.) By Franklin T. Qiace et al. 320 pages, 
209, UBVELOFMbNr OF Marketing Theory. By 
George Schwartz. 160 pages. 21s. FersonI^ 
management. (2nd edition.) By Herbert J. 
Chiuden and Arthur W. Sherman. 733 pages. 
40s. Executive DEasiONs: Human Element 
Factors, Management Functions, Social Re¬ 
sponsibility. By Rossall J. Johnson. 419 pages. 
408. Business Policies and Central Manage¬ 
ment. (Sth edition.) By William H. Newman 
and James P. Logan. 959 pages. 428. 
Managers' Performance and Personality. By 
Thomas W. HanelL 223 pages. 218. 
Interoxsciplinart Studies in Business Be¬ 
havior. Edited by Joseph W. McGuire. 259 
pages. 218. Symposium on Simulation 
MODBLS: Methodology and Applications to the 
Behavioral Sciences. Edited by Ausoin Curwood 
Hoggaa end Pcedenick £. Beldertton. 302 
24s. International Marketing. (2nd editioii.) 
By Roland L. Kcamer. 661 pages. 42s. South^ 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 
London: Edward Amdld, 

A series appearing in Britain for the first time, 
entitled ‘'Business and Management Stu^,' 
and covering the whole field of business edi¬ 
tion. The volumes are available as paperhaCTis 
only. Several of .them arc accompanied by 
instructor’s manuals. 
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We serve you throughout the USA ... we know our country best 


Our home - in Anitmia. Our neighbors > every major U.S. center TWA flies 
to, coast to coast ! Som^hing you want to know about them > Hke to visit one 
or more? Gall us. We’ve been acquainted with them for years; our world-wise, 
million-mile pilots and flight crews can take you wherever you decide to go in 
a few pleasaht hours. And aboard all transatlwtic TWA jets flv a nominal charge: 
StftirStr aiiTin Titter - movies by Inflight Motion Pictures, pins a mde choice 
of audio entertainment! Gall your Travel Ag^ut or Trans World Airlines. 

To and vUkin Amudfia, we serve ym aU tAe way! 
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There is a better way 
build a busiims, 
^go fishing, 

^ve lives 



I The Hato Rey, a 16-story high rise building, Is the 
largest and tallest steel-framed structure of this 
type In the Caribbean and one of the largest com¬ 
mercial complexes In Puerto Rico. The building 
contains approximately 1800 net tons of steel (1633 
M.T.) supplied and erected by United States Steel In¬ 
ternational, Ltd.* The building design utilizes "moment 
connections" to resist the effects of earthquakes and 
hurricanes. Steel was chosen because it could be 
erected faster and allow earlier occupancy, thereby re- 
ddcingthe over-all building costs by the Interest savings. 


There’s a new way to fish that harvests catches 
up to 30 times larger than normal. It was made 
possible by USS Ameroraph Cable. The cable is 
designed both to tow the net and to locate the 
. fish. Inside the steel armoring are electrical conductors 
attached to sensing devices on the.net. Depth reddings. 
are relayed through the cable to the boat, enabling corn- 
merclal fishermen to set the net esuictly where the fish 
are. We can supply a USS Amerqraph Cable construc¬ 
tion to do the toughest Job you can think of. 1 . on land 
or at sea. Amowiuph is a tradamark of United States Steel. 
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framt^wotWswidaitraiiigeof coattditedt t 6 tiw<iwitd*twi^^ 

strwiftlis vfrom toft, dMp-dnmrin( stMto to •upor-dnong tiwriigiiig sloeit Ml for spaco- 

ai^MicatjoiM. Yw got constMlon capabi% for oforj^g from pro-ongifiooiod* 

prO'^ toridenlM Mldtiigs to hfoh rite ftoci Iniddiiii^ Yotp eon gat aaoisfonco ON 

any ited from material ooloction to faWc a tlow* Try w. GoH w in lowdop 

or Now YorK City, or contact any of our Conmiorctamap >*fowfoti m throughout foe wertd. 




Hare l» a. remarkable new kind of highway safely tell made possible by a product sold by the United 
states Steel International companies. The product Is hot*rolled structural steel tubing. Set on the top of 
posts, the hollow rail is designed to deflect when It is struck by an out-of-control vehicle, slow the vehicle 
down as the Impact is absorbed, and redirect.lt at a shallow angle out of the path of following traffic, in the 


photographs, a-demonstration car is smashed into the rail at 60 miles per hour (95.5 km/hr). There are rnany 
other interesting uses for hot-rolled structural steel tdbing. Ask your United States Steel International company. 


United Statss Stsel MsnMtloaal 


* *-JA--* -Ai.-1 -■'■ii - 

WQnm •mW' imiiiinisiiM |Mnv 
loo ChUfCli^ Nmv Yorli, N. Y., U.IM. uoce 






Air BP fuels Alitalia at U^on 

Before wining their way ecross the Atlentio on scheduletf. yiitvicee fronli 
Rome to New York and Caracas, the big p^<8's of Aiitaiia'a jet fleet cstl 
in at Lisbon's Poiteb Airport where, as in many places elsewhere. Air B P 
fuels them immediately. Air BP serves Alitalia as it serves a great many 
of the world's leading international airiinee-with fast efficient fuelling. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 

BriHah output was down a point in April, hut unsmplaymsnt renudns 
very two. 

Thrmte of a strike by coal miners in the Ruhr brought a promise of 
subsidies from the German governments 

Russia has signed a major s^year wheat purchasing pact with Canada 
and placed another smaller order with Franceo 

While most continental bourses have remained close to their lows for the 
year, the New York stock exchange once again moved above 900. 

On the London gold market ndd^year covering led to little increase in 
business but the gold price rose sharply. 


TOO MUCH INCOME 

This week, in the Finance Bill de¬ 
bate, Britain’s Chancellor deplored 
exaggerated talk about the tax 
burden. But the talk exists—and 
it reflects a real concern, centred 
at the moment on the disincentive 
effect of income tax. Mr Wilson 
himself has recognised as much : 
in the last few weeks he has been 
talking about moving away from 
a tax structure based overmuch on 
a “ get it before they’ve spent it ” 
philosophy. He’s even set up a 
Cabinet committee on the subject. 
What are the facts ? 


Total Taxes 

Contrary to undying popular 
belief Britain is not one of the 
most heavily taxed countries in the 
world* True, taxes all kinds 
devour about one-third of the 
national output. But this is well 
below the figures of between 40% 
And 45% which hold good in 
France, Sweden and Germany. 
Even Americans sutler 30% of 
thdr total incomes to be claimed 
back in taxes. Indeed, the only 
countries in which governments 
are significantly more forbearing 
are Japan and Switzerland. In 
both tnese two the total take is 
only around 23%. 

Partly these differences reflect 
accounting practice. Sweden, 
France and Germany, for instance, 
use taxes to finance public seaor 
investment; one-quarter of all 
Swedish taxes are disbursed in 
this way. The other countries 
tend to borrow. But a more im- 


TAX? 

portant factor is the view a 
country takes about the level of 
social services it provides. 
France and Germany give a lot; 
Britain, like Switzerland, is only 
middling (there goes another 
popular myth) ; and America takes 
a low ” view. Both Britain and 
America, in fact, would appear 
even lower in the tax-burden table 
if it were not for defence expendi¬ 
ture. 


Direct and Indirect 

Analysis also indicates that Britain 
does not rely to an unusual degree 
on direct personal taxes. The 
second chart on this page shows 
it once again in a middle position, 
along with Germany. Sweden is 
well ahead, with 55% of its taxes 
collected directly from individuals, 
and France well to the rear, 
largely due to that country’s well- 
known dislike of that tax-man. 
France and Britain make up with 
a fairly heavy reliance on indirect 
taxes, America and Japan tend to 
tax companies heavOy. 

In considering income tax we have 
defined it to include social security 
contributions. This is perfectly 
logical; they come out of an indi¬ 
vidual’s pay-packet before he re¬ 
ceives it, just like income tax. But 
it should be taken into account in 
looking at the relative imptxtance 
of direct pers^al taxes in the 
chart on this page. 

So much for uicome tax in total. 
But its incidence at .different in¬ 
come levels matters just as much. 


TOTALTAX 
fisXofONP 



PERSONAL INCOME TAX* 
as % of total tax 



* /nefut/hs $ocM MCUfitii eenuSutibm mid »ii 
dirhct taxes paid b)f MNidoais, a.9^ adtatb dupf 
as wall as incoma tax. 
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To exanune this we have taken 
the example of a man with two 
children and a wife j^ho is not 
earning. For inter-counary com¬ 
parisons we have also converted 
everything into pounds sterling, 
not by market exchange rates, but 
by rates which match Muivalent 
purchasing power. Thus an 
Englishman on £1^000 a year is 
reckoned to need $3,720 to buy 
the same goods in America 
(though an American on the same 
social level will be earning much 
more than this). So £ is $3.72 is 
the sterling-dollar conversion, not 
£1—$2.8. The chart on this page 
snows the picture in four coun¬ 
tries. 


Low Incomes 

in straight income tax dnwback 
the British low-income groups 
have not much to con^lain about. 
Nor have the Americans. French, 
Gennan and Swedish low-income 
earners hll have a rougher deal. 
True, at ^500 a year the differ¬ 
ences are not large ; only Sweden 
is really severe at this level. But 
thereafter the proportion lost in 
tax by the Englishman goes down, 
while in all the other countries it 
drifts gently upwards. So between 
£$00 and £1,000—^which pulls in 
a large proportion of wage-earners 
—the British do well. So do the 
Americans, though there are pro¬ 
portionately fewer American 
workers in so low a wage category. 
This is largely because Britain and 
America start income tax higher 
up the earnings scale. But social 
security arrangements also have 
something to do with it. In 
Britain th^ are a flat rate, unless 
individuals are in the graduated 
pension scheme. So the man on 
£500 loses a higher proportion of 
his income thsui man on 
£7^0. In all other countries 
socud security contributions are 
related to income. 


Family Allowances 

Before British high-income earners 
begin saying we told you so, one 
mitigating raaor should be men¬ 
tioned—fomily allowances. These 
are more of a straight income si^ 
plemcnt than any other benefit. 
In France and Sweden particularly 
they arc generous, and untaxedL 
In Britain they are niggardly, and 
taxed; in America there arc none 
at all. In France two children 
bring 30s.; in Britain los. or less. 
Fanuly allowances lessen, and in 
some cases even destroy, the tax 
advantage of low-income British 
and Aniwjgis families. 


BUSINESS DRIHF 

Above £t «600 

Right at the top end of the inoHne 
scale—£10,000 a year and above 
—the British income-tax payer is 
hit extremely hard. (At £25,000, 
for instance, 65% goes in income 
tax.) So is the Swedirii. Rich 
AnH^ricans are not treated gently, 
either, particularly when it gets to 
the £100,000 a year level. Ger¬ 
many and Frailce are much die 
best of the big countries lor 
ing a really high income. The 
French never pav more than 
about zos. in the £1, 

Tax levels at this rate of income 
do not matter too much, it can be 
argued. Once a man gets to this 
level he is primarily—» he wasn’t 
before—motivated by considera¬ 
tions of power, prestige and 
achievement. It is the middle 
range of incomes where taxation 
and effort, on this argument, are 
closely correlated. In the medium 
salary band, as at die top, English¬ 
man come off badly in tax terms. 

«In fact, Britain is bottom of the 
world league, 

Rou|^^, the point at which the 
Bridi^ tax system becomes signifi¬ 
cantly more punitive than those of 
its main trading rivals is £1,500. 
Until this stage Germans, for 
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instance, pay nJorc in tax. (The 
Germans r^yiiit tlpur £xpdo- 
£1^500 a year man ptetty baidO 
After this mark, only the Swedes 
pay more tax than the Englishman, 
and after £2,000 even &y have 
tailed off in the heavy-tax stakes. 

After that Britain keeps well dear 
of the field, though at some stages 
of the course—about £7,500, for 
instance—^the Germans do cut into 
the lead. 


Marginal Ratas 

The final aspect of income tax 
is the marginal rate, that is the 
amount tdeen from an extra £z 
earned. On this score Sweeten 
comes out speaacularly badly. 
Even the man on £2,500 a year 
only receives slightly more than 
half of any extra £1 he earns. 
Briteb also has a high marginal 
rate; the man on £2,500 loses 
about one-third of an extra £1, 
compared to about a quarter in 
Genmny and a fifth in America 
and France. At around £4»ooo, 
before surtax comes in, the rda- 
tive Brkish position improves. 
But on the whole the British 
system is not well designed from 
an incentive point of view. 


PERCENTAGE TAX PAID ON AN EXTRA £1 


Income level (£) 

France 

Britain 

Germany 

Sweden 

America 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

500 

6 

Nil 

13 

28 

4 

1.000 

11 

23 

13 

28 

19 

2.500 

18 

32 

25 

45 

20 

5.000 

25 

37 

40 

57 

28 

10.000 

32 

74 

45 

66 

48 

50,000 

47 

91 

53 

71 

69 


TMyigum in both tho tobh ond tfto graph ara based on the income of a married man widi two 
chUdran and a wife not earning. Tax paid includes both social security psymants and income tax. 
Purchering power exchange rotes used to convert notional eurranciaa into £ starling warn for 
Ameriai te.72. for W. Germany OAI10.42. for franco NF\Z,Ob and for Sweden Xr.16.35. 


PERCENTAGE TAX PAID ON TOTAL INCOME 
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I wonder how husincis iai for our liUle friend? Of course she’s only operating on a small scale at the moment. 

But we understand she uiUmuIk to expend when conditions are favorable. 

280 years ago Mitsui ^ Co., Ltd. was operating in a similar manner. And like our liule fiieiid, when • 
conditiotis were right, we, expanded year after ypar. We\e now grown to an annual turnover of 4 billion 
dollars! ^This figure makei^ us the biggest and mOst successful trading company in the Orient. (We have a 
suspicion that it's a world’s record too!) 

With this kind of business on our hands we miisi. and do have, vast divcrNificatjons, comprehensive and 
integrated services,! innumerable oflices and seasoned execuiivcs on every comment. Reasons enough for us to 
claim that we offer the most cflicienl, the most elaborate trading network in the world ! 

Whatever you wish to find . . . finance . . . formulaic . . . construct. . . mine . . . rclinc. ., place . . . machine 

. , . ship . . . insure, Mitsui will .set it up . . . settle it . . . and ra.sier and more saiisractorily ihan anybody else. 

Wherever you are, whatever your problem, a Mitsui executive is juM around ilic corner with ilic light, 
answer, (Come and shop with the right people.) 

MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

2-V, Nishi HhmihuHhi lichmitc, Mrn»to-kM. T«»l(y<> 
(’4hif MIISOI TOKYO Tclc^ TK 220 

London Branch: Second Tloor, Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street. London RC. 4, Lngland Tcl; Ciiy 6454 
Brussels, Paris, Lisbon, Milan, Viennn, Madrid, Duwaeldorl. Mamburg and oiher 7d mam dties in the 
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NEXT RUmr 

(pay day) 

someone will be coshed 
and robbed, perhaps killed, 
because he is carrying wages 


CREDIT TRANSFERS 

will possibly save someone's life 

-ana can certainly save you time and money 



If you telephone your bank manager this morning, you might be using Credit Transfers by next pay day. 

Many of your employees already have bank accounts: most are reacfy to open one. Then all you need is a 
Credit Transfer slip for each employee, a list, a total, and one cheque each pay day. 

You save a lot of man-hours. And no-one gets coshed. 

THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 

BARCLAYS BANK • COUTTS A CO . DISTRICT BANK > GLYN, MILLS A GO • LLOYDS BANK • MARTINS BANK • MmLAND BANK 
NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK • WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 









Too Few Hands 

T here may be longHdnd prospects for redefdoying Britain’s 
labour bitcc. It may well hk triie^Hit almost certainly is— 
that British managers in many industries have grown used to 
seeing their plants operated by many more workers than 
operate similar plants abroad. Yet very few British firms are 
prepared to see their labour forces shrink; they know that, 
on recent experience, they will not be able to build up their 
numbers again if they want to. However badly utilised the 
skills of workers may now be, it is virtually impossible to hire 
skilled, or even competent, labour in most of Britain. 

By the laws of the Medes and Persians, unemployment in 
Britain should have been rising for the past nine months. It 
should even be getting near the 2 per cent rate that many 
pundits believe is the lowest that is healthy for the British 
economy. Instead, despite a rather less than seasonal faD 
this month, it is below what it was a year ago, bumping along 
around the 1.2 per cent mark and only marginally above the 
lowest-ever peacetime levels of the broming early and mid 
fifties. After a year and a half of stagnation in industry, after 
an even longer period in which output has been outstripped 
by productive capacity, the numb^ of employable people 
registered as out of work in Britain is very few indeed—^and 
not noticeably increasing. 

In hindsight only, there appears a plausible explanation. 
The working population is increasing in size a good deal 
more slowly than it was. Whereas in the rather similar 
business climate of 1961-62, the annual addition to the 25 
million-strong labour force was about 250,000 (70,000 of 
which was immigrant labour) currently it is 150,000 or less. 
At the same time there has been a cut in the working week, 
rather more so than was anticipated. The upshot is that 
probably industrial employment has fallen, certainly total man¬ 
hours in industry have. 

So fine is the balance between the supply and demand of 
labour that a small shift on one side or the other changes the 
picture. Britain is not alone in getting its employment fore¬ 
casts a bit wrong. TTic unemployment pendulum has recently 
swung the same way in the United States as in Britain, 
although for the opposite reason. During the next decade 
the working population in the United States is expect^ to 
increase at an aorelerated rate which will be over four times 
as great as that in Britain, Sweden or the G)mmon Market. 
Only a little while back, this growth looked like precipitating 
an old-^fashioned unemployment problem there. Vietnam, 
for the moment, has changed all that: extra jobs fmr even 
i per cent of .America's 80 million labour force has trans¬ 
formed the immediate worry from over-much to ovcr-Uttlc 
unemployment. Americans look anxiously at others’ past 


Skill h as stert as it can be In Br k ain > Nothinf 
much has yet been done to diseonraft employers 
from haojpng on to It like mad 

t 

experience, patticularly in t95S->64, when unemployment rates 
in Britain, France, Gemiany, Sweden and Japan were only 
a quarter to a half as high as America’s—but consumer prices 
went up two to five times as rapidly. 

Yet although the pendulum moves so easily, right now 
scarcity of skilled labour is being felt in all corners of the 
industrialised world—in Britain, Germany, Australia, Scan¬ 
dinavia, Canada and now in America. That this should have 
happened in an automating, computerising age, after a period 
of astonishing technical progress, is something future genera¬ 
tions may regard as the economic riddle of the 19605. There 
would be nothing surprising about this scarcity if it were only 
in new skills, matched by a surplus of old skills and unskills. 
But it is not. Unemployment is low in most industrialised 
countries: Britain is not even at the bottom of the league. 
Nor would the scarcity be surprising if it were the price of 
having moved into a genuinely leisured age. But again this 
is not true. There is more leisure, but not all that much. 
True, holidays are longer; French workers have recently 
obtained four weeks’ paid holiday, but their average working 
week of 46^ hours is half-an-hour longer than it was ten years 
ago. In most countries, the working-week has shortened but 
not dramatically. Britain’s average 44 hours is an hour lets 
than a year ago, but still only a couple of hours less than 
before the war—and holidays arc way t^hind the continentals’ 
three weeks or more. And in North America the working 
week, although it is only 40 to 41 hours, is a spot longer now 
than at any time since the end of the war. People want 
money, weekends, annual holidays—but not just hours of 
leisure. To varying degrees in different countries, the pressure 
of trade unions, the systems of overtime and bonus payments, 
the prestige of white-collar jobs over blue-collar jobs, have all 
contributed to ensure a less than go6d use of manpower 
resources. 


B ritain’s particular dilemma is made the worse by an 
abysmal lack of good labour statistics. Who can say 
how many people get out of a declining industry and into an 
expanding one in the course of any year ? Or how many 
might be persuaded to do so, given the right incentives ? 
Or how many extra married women could be brought in at 
a pinch ? Unemployment counting is done in a much less 
comprehensive way than in the United States (on American 
reckoning, Britain’s unenqiloyment is now about zi per cent) 
and a good deal of job<haoging never gets on the labour 
exchanges’ books. The ordinary monthly statistics give only a 
skeleton idea of what is going on; but one that is depressing 
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ioieiibie. In diit month's count, taken on tho ijdi, ua- 
employment varied tepoorily from, 0.7 per ceit in ^ Mid* > 
lands and the London and soutHkist sirea to Oent in 

Wales, 24 percent in Scodand, and 6.1 pa ce^ in Northern 
Ireland. The range is just about what it wse | y«pr ago: 
Scotland's unmqdoyment, for instance, was then 2.5 pa cent, 
Northern Ireland's 5.9 pa cent. Last nMmth, the ratio of 
unfilled vacanda to unemployed was 3 to i in engineering, 
2i to 1 in vriiicles and hi textiles, to i in coal mining. 
Labour was casiest-^-or at least the official ratios wae lowest 
—in agricidnirtjsh^building and construction. 

But even if the registaed unenqitoyed could be re*dii^octed 
the gain would be pretty small. About one in three are 
rirtually unemployaUie, pahaps.as many again are drifting 
from one job to another in the same locality. Each year about 
one in throe jobs in British manufacniring ebai^ hands: 
it is bard to believe, however, that much of this rejvesents 
useful teHUrecdon ai labour. The problem is how to shift 
under-used labour. 

The first hopeful sign that labour may at last be on the 
move in Britain comes from the results of the first six months 
of the working of the new redundancy scheme. An un¬ 
expectedly large number of redundancies have been declared: 
if last month's rate were to be kept up, there' will be 130,000 
in a year, with an average payment of about ^230 going to 
each redundant worker. But is this just proving an encourage¬ 
ment m early retirement ? Since many large firms were 
operating their own redundancy schemes before the act came 
into force, in part the figures may reflect no more than a 
switdh to the (usually much more generous) state scheme. 
On the other hand, at the worst, the scheme should catainly 



release a minority of workas em|doyed by small firins who 
were .previously unable to give reasooiable oompensifimL 
As long as foitish industry goes on making pr^ts, as long 
as there is still labour relatively lowly pric^ compated with 
dearly-borrowed scarce money for labourT&a.Ving equipment, 
it is no good anybody screaming about the low pr^uctivity 
of the British worker. (Or only to the extent that it is iitways 
good to draw attention to what is bad.) This is a problem 
which only the government can solve. In all fairness it is 
producing a packetful of incentives—redundancy payments, 
regional differentials in investment grants, wage-linked 
unemployment pay and the selective employment tax. We 
still do not see this packet adding up to enough to give the 
necessary shake-out within manufacturing itself. It still 
seems an inadequate substitute for a whopping flat rate payroll 
tax. Of course a whopping round of wage inaeases would 
have a similar effect (m employers in one sense. But it would 
have a disastrous effect on internal demand. 


Wall Street Exodus? 


T his continued concentration of brokerage firms in Man¬ 
hattan has come into question—subtly at first, now more 
openly. The assault has come initially from a postwar genera¬ 
tion of younger managers in their early forties. Partly it 
stems from the growth of new and improved communication, 
giving the securities business, like most industries, greater 
flexibility. Only, superficially, perhaps, has this spirit of 
reappraisal been spurred by the recent widely publicised 
activities of the New York Stock Exchange threatening to 
move at least a portion of its operations outside New York if 
stock transfer taxes are raised. 

It has been firing Sftlvos, mainly for their public relations 
impact, about possihlf setting up an auxiliary trading floor 
scunewhcFe in Newijersey and a computer centre in Con¬ 
necticut. However, these.have been enthusiastically taken 
up. S€verad,,lai:ger nation-wide wire ” houses have already 
said that ^ey arc considering some such plans to relocate. 
Hayden, Sib^ Inc., one of the larger, has been conducting 
feasibility Studies of a computer centre outside the city. 
Qflfcials of Badie & Co., Inc., another large house, say they 
anticipate a concerted industry move outside New York by 


Since a May day in 1792 when two dozen brokers met 
under a buttonwood tree to form the New York 
Stock Exchange—^the Big Board—the mind and 
management of the American securities business 
has centred in an area less than a mile square in the 
southernmost quadrant of lower Manhattah 

1970 and have been making plans accordingly. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., the world's largest 
brokerage house, is also said to be studying the advisability of 
moving a large portion of its operations out of downtown 
New York. 

Quite apart from the exchange community's tax fight with 
New York City officials, brokerage-house officials say the sheer 
hell of working in New York provides reason enough for 
wanting to quit. Good clerical staff has become hard to find, 
and harder still to keep: some brokers say their turnover rate 
exceeds 50 per cent a year among new clerks. Many firms 
continue to be badly cramped for space^ but they are wary 
of taking long-term leases in new buildings in order to get 
extra room. Then a series of recent emergencies in New 
York Qty, capped with the crippling transport strike last 
January, has not helped to endear the place to brokerage 
mjnagers. 

But whether or not brokerage firms leave New York to any 
significant extent still depends on certain prosaic but crucial 
technical considerations. These have to do mainly with the 
methods used by firms to swap stock certificates and other 
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paperwork ainoog themselves and with the New York. Stock 
Exchange ami its smaller, neigUiovxmg American Stock 
Exchange. The latter, second in size in die United States 
to the ^ Board, is just a stone’s throw away from it on the 
<^er side of picturesque Trini^ Church courtyard (final 
resting place (rf Alezaiider Hamilton and other early New 
York setders) in Lower Manhaton. 

‘ , As a practical naeasute, securides firms have squeezed over 
the years inm a tight litde space of under a square mile in 
the Wall Street area mi^y in order to carry out their all* 
important daily clearings of securities transactions. Every 
New York Stock Exchange member firm at the close of a 
day’s trading must physically transfer to another firm the net 
amount of stock certificates sold it, a setdement process car¬ 
ried out under die aegis of the Stock GeSring Oirporadon^ 
a New York Stock Exchange subsidiary. Early m June, how¬ 
ever, the Stock Gearing Corporation launched a radically new 
procedure that promises to permit Big Board member firms 
to settle up most of each day’s trades simply by book¬ 
keeping entries. Thus, paradoxically, the exebnge has put 
in motion a system that will directly bear on the ability of 
brokerage houses to flee, if they wish. Wall Street’s golden 
cage, whether or not the Big Board itself decides to make 
any such move (which it now loc^s markedly less likely to do 
since last week’s announcement that the Qty’s stock transfer 
tax would rise only a quarter, instead of the threatened half.) 

To implement the new programme, called the “ Central 
Certificate Service,” Big Board firms arc currently in the pro¬ 
cess of delivering billions of dollars in securities from their 
own vaults to the Gearing Corporation and to some dozen 
commercial banks in the New York area participating in the 
plan. When the deliveries are completed, probably by early 
autumn, the Clearing Corporation in effect will manage a 
gigantic securities pool, with portions earmarked on its books 
for each brokerage bouse. The firms themselves will main¬ 
tain a relativdy small working supply of each listed issue. 


W HEN the programme becomes fully operational, alx>ut 
three-quarters of all certificate transfers in the securities 
industry will be handled by computer. The only transfers that 
will continue to take place physically will be of issues not 
listed on the Big Board, such as those listed on the American 
Stock Exchange and traded over the counter, as well as in 
those relatively few cases where the buying brokers insist on 
receiving certificates of NYSE stocks to be turned over to 
customers because the house's own supply in an issue isn’t 
big enough to fill a customer’s request. With the flow of 
stock certificates thus drastically reduced, firms will no longer 
be chained to New York in order to handle clearings of Big 
Board stocks. (Some brokers are confident that the ASE 
similarly will adopt a central certificate service for its own 
issues.) They will be free to move their backstage or clerical 
operations any place in the country, since all that will be 
needed then ^ be an open wire to the stock-clearing com¬ 
puter. 

New computer applications and developments hold the 
key to Wall Street’s mobility. While several score <rf 
the larger and medium-sized firms for several years have 
used computers for general accounting chores, only a handM 
as yet operate advaiKed electronic switching gear automating 


the processing tffoedeft as :weU„ (Merrill^Lynch and Ihiydfia- 
Stone ate two that do.) ’Automatic switch^ funnels'orders 
to buy and sell stocks directly from a firm’s branches to an 
exchange trading floor without going through the firm’s tYall 
Street o&e. Confirmations that orders have been filled can 
also be relayed directly from the firm’s representetives on the 
floor back to the branch. Brokcraige houses without auto¬ 
matic switching must continue to mian sizeaUe central otiler 
departments in head office to channel orders to and from their 
branches and the trading floors—another operadonal esigency 
that has kept them tied to New York. But as tUDSe and more 
firms adc^t this computer refinement, it will be easier for 
them to move out. 

To be sure, it will not be all that simple. Both the New 
York and Antetican exdumges; |t jpr^enr are 
cramped for space, and have uttki Additional room tb allo^te 
for more firms’ switching gear. Both exchanges, however,i;are 
seeking means to overcome the congesdcli. A cora^Ucadiig 
factor is that the Big Board earlier this year announced, as 
part of its tax-fight strategy, {dans to build a bigger head¬ 
quarters in New York so in due course the lack of 3 pace should 
cease to be a problem. 

Meanwhile, the exchange is about to give a further help 
to mobility. Later this year, smaller non-computerised 
NYSE member firms will be able to avail themselves of a 
computerised back-office bookkeeping service the Big Board 
is setting up. For a fee, a firm will be able to feed paperwork, 
such as customers’ sutements and records of credit accounts, 
into the central computer run by the exchange. Since such 
data characteristically can be supplied simply over telephone 
wires (Chicago’s Aiidwest Stock Exchange has offered a 
central computer service for brokeritge firms since 1961) 
subscribers are not 
restricted to any one 
place. 

Decentralisation of 
the securities industry 
indeed is scarcely new. 

More and more firms 
have extended their 
branch operations far 
and wide in keeping 
with the coimtry’s 
growth in population, 
economic wellbeing 
and broadened share- 
ownership, up from 
6.5 milUon people in 
1955 to approximately 
20 million today. In 
the same period the 
number of new offices 
opened by Big Board 
member firms jumped 
by 1,500 to 3,700 at 
present, an increase of 
nearly 70 per cent. 

Most of those new out¬ 
lets were opened in 
CaBfotnia, . Arizona, 

Texas and Florida and 
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onfy about 150 in New York City itself. Nonetbdesst a hatd 
core of tnember firms continues ip be New Yorit City^based, 
about 430 of file some 650 organiAtions that belong to the 
NYSE. The total number has dedined only a n ominal 6 per 
cent from ten years ago in spite of a record surge ib securities- 
firm mergers in the past decade. 

A principal reason for such clustering may have been file 
need for propinquity to dear securities certificates, but there 
are other factors. Some stem maiifiy from the fact that moat 
brokerage hoases also are investment bankers, purchasing 


stodc from issuers for puUic re-sale. New York has kmg been 
at the crossroads of such securities underwriting, from sfiiich 
vantage investment bankets bring togefiier corporatkms sedc- 
ing financing and die big institutional investors, Ifite insurance 
companies and mutual funds with funds to invest hLuif 
securities executives, accordingly, believe it most important 
that they perscmally and thdr firms remain in the Wall Street 
milieu in order to keefim dose touch with the supifiiers and 
buyers oi their investment-bonking wares, whatever ultimatdy 
happens to the boys in file backioom—or to those brokerage 
firms not in invesonent bankiag. 


Many Happy (Bank) 
Returns 

A m institution is what k does, and what it makes of its 
leaders. Twenty years ago, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Devdopment opened its doors with 
a mere $700 miUitm of capital funds and no operating experi¬ 
ence to hdp a world in devastation and crisis. Marshall Aid 
was still two years off. The World Bank had a dear constitu¬ 
tion, but little enough money; an international experiment 
in financial catalysis with funds so small that they represented 
hardly more thm trace dements to fertilise an economic 
desert. 

In these twenty years, the Worid Bank has authorised 
$9i billion of loans. Banking business does not come bigger 
than that, and the first entry on this birthday card is to mark 
the practical wisdom with which the bank’s affairs were first 
estaUished and then developed. It was done by bankers, 
under rules that were Hberal (foreign currendes only i no tied 
loans; international tenders) but strict (toughish, fimugh not 
rapodous interest rates; no displacing of private capital; 
realistic assessment of projects and of borrowers’ economies). 
The Worid Bank has dways wanted to make its money worl^ 
and to get k bode as promised. 

This was not altogefiier to the liking of some of its earliest 
borrowers when. Ike bank’s little means were yet the most 
powerful factor Itt^maintaining file flow of essential imports 
into Europe for poit-war recove|^. It was distinctly chilling 
to smne ^veloping countries, when the bank was swinging 
into its stride and was bortomng (after a shaky start) on the 
world’s capital markets. The bank was never less than 
sympathetic to its would-be customers but it was always in 
busies, and it pwistrued business as a means of putting 
together money' and technical help to achieve the best 
economic result Bi this way it established a form of inter¬ 
national caidtalist collaboration that, after all illusions about 
soft lending bad been dissipated, came to command the respect 
of bortoiwing' menfiiers whose economies, in many cases, were 
short on capkatlsm as wdl as capital. 

For most of ks twenty years, tbs bank’s business has been 
in devdopmeifi. I4a smallest operations have been big by 
aaf obiectiye staidNttI;! its largest ones, immense. Most of 
diMlnve hW aime 4 ^^kt 3 Ni>gt^^ ^ resources, founds^ 
|ibas, and basic serviced'ibf 1m developed member-countries. 


Ansid the general scepticism that attended the 
World Bau*s Ukth twenty years rao» Keynes 
observed that it was much oetter that sura 
prolects should begin fai disillusion dian that 
thty should end in it 

Astronomical totals of kilowatt hours pour from its invest¬ 
ments in power, and it must surely be the biggest dam builder 
in all history. Transport has taken as much money as power 
(S3.2 billion each)—30,000 miles of road construction and 
improvement in Latin American countries alone, a wider and 
deeper Suez Canal, and in Japan the fabulous Tokaido route 
at 200 kph by electric train. From the Damodar Valley to 
the Mezzogiorno, deqierately poor people are now living 
better, partly because ci the World Bank. (Compare Matera 
to-day, lively and brisk, with its depressed squalor of twelve 
years back, and give the bank due praise for its support, not 
always popular, of the Cassa per U Mezzogiorno.) 

Meeting the world’s problems with other people’s money 
would have been a massive temptatitm to anytme with 
mme compassiem than hard thinking. It has been the World 
Bank’s good fortune to find outstanding presidents from con¬ 
ventional banking backgrounds. Neither Mr Eugene Black 
(who served from 1949 to 1963) nor Mr George Woods could 
ever be fairly described as hard-faced. But it was Mr Black 
who had to combine the urge to help the under-developed 
with persuading Wall Street and other markets to find the 
means. This eminent Shakespearian turned out to be one 
of the world’s great bond salesrhen, and he managed the funds 
that he raised as if they carried his personal covenimt of 
repayment. Within the tidy administrative arrangements of 
the bank’s Washington headquarters, rough gestures like flat 
refusals threats of default are never heard. The machine 
that Black developed for information, appraisal and decision 
kept awkwardnesses, and politics, at a distance. The banket 
from the south got the procedures right, was always a master 
diplomatist, and remained the firm executive head. 

Mr Woods (whose tastes run towards'the lighter theatre) 
might have been said to have inherited a fuUy developed 
concern three years ago. Indeed, , the burden of Mr Blab’s 
own valedktories was that the suf^ly of bankable pn^ects 
was running out, and that his larger customers were ^y 
bofnmed. This had led him to work hard for the establish¬ 
ment of the Intematimial Development Association in .X960, 
with about Si billioo of funds granted by member govein- 
ments belonging tq file bank. IDA is charitable, in the sense 
fiiat its money costs nothing except a small service charge 
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and is ftpayaUe on easy extended terms. But the quality of 
IDA’S lending is as carefully supervised by the bank as its 
own loans would be—^the same technical and economic assess¬ 
ments, the same surveys and first-hand inspections (and 
occasionally the same miffed reactions from borrowers on 
their national dignity). 

Predictably, IDA quickly ran out of soft-loan resources, 
and member governments have not been rushing to replenish 
them. What was less predictable was that the bank, despite 
the forecasts of five years ago, did not run out of business. 
In 1964-65, its loan authorisations reached a billion dollars, 
making Mr Woods top international uncle. New African 
countries flocked into the bank’s membership, looking for 
money for agriculture and education, and often scarcely 
capable of formulating their own needs in a way that the bank 
could work on. For these the bank had to start in the business 
of administrative education and to insert consultant services 
of all kinds where countries were hampered by shortages of 
people to design and carry through development projects. 

One of the fascinating studies that has yet to be written 
is the play-back of the institution on its two principal creators 
—Black first and now Woods. Black began with practicalities 
always in the forefront, a pragmatist as a banker should be, 
with good intentions always governed by realism. He ended 
his spell in the same way, but had added to his personality 
an international dimension that gratified his admirers and his 


occasional critics. Woods is no different; whit is more, he 
has proved that the role of the bank is far from played out 
In Black’s time, it became almost fashionable to send for the 
bank when the world got in a fix—to sort out troubles in 
Iran, to mediate on the Suez Canal, to establish fair shares 
in the Indus waters. Perhaps the world has not been needing 
so many trouble-shooters recently; certainly Woods, even 
with his splendid army of experts and one of the best econoouc 
intelligence nets in the world, would take a more limited view 
of the bank’s role in these matters. 

Nor would anyone in the bank deny that it has been merely 
one of many participants in twenty years of effort to bring the 
underdeveloped countries of the world a chance oi economic 
break-through and rising standards of living. What it has 
done would have amazed its founders. The way it has worked 
would not. It was the international organisation that never 
got lost, because it gained its experience by creating its own 
credit, by marketing it for the benefit of its customer countries, 
and by spuming the easy way of feeding out money when it 
knew that technical knowledge and economic method had 
to be imparted too if the cash was to work. It turned out 
that the bank was lucky in the kind of world it had to work 
with; the scope was there and it was brilliantly used. The 
world this week-end might say Happy birthday and thank 
you ” to the bank, its presidents, and dl its officers. Keynes 
was right about the ^’orld Bank, after all. 
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SCANDINAVIAN SHIPPING 


How Do They Do It ? 


S CANDINAVIAN shipowners appear to 
make more money than their British 
counterparts. Why ? Though they argue— 
sometimes furiously—that they pay about 
the same company taxes as the British, 
Scandinavians do admit that the climate ” 
now seems better for shipowning in Scan¬ 
dinavia. Shipowners differ sharply on the 
advantages of the investment fund 
scheme operating in both Norway and 
Sweden under which 20 and 40 per 
cent of pre-tax profits respectively can 
be paid (untaxed) into a government 
fund and drawn on for new sfaii». The Nor¬ 
wegians say the 2 per cent interest that 
the fund pays makes it not worth while, 
after allowing for the fact that tax has to be 
paid on a fair percentage of withdrawals 
from the fund. But the Swedes do make 
niore use of the scheme. However, balance 
these concessions against the f^t that 
Sesnefcavian company tax is running at 50 
per cent and upwafuS SgKiiiSt 4 - 
corporation tax in Britain, and the odds pro-" 
^bly cancel out—^at least the Scandina- 
vians maintain they do. 


Direa comparisons of profitability are 
hard to make. There are even more private 
family-owned shipping companies in 
Norway than there are in Britain. Some 
actually seem to earn less than the average 
3.2 per cent of the British shipping indus¬ 
try (compared with an average of 7.5 per 
cent for the rest of British indust^). 
Other Scandinavian shipowners earn a great 
deal more, with the Swedes in the lead; 
but the figures could be misleading. 
The Norwe^ans seem particularly fond of 
operating single ships within a group as 
separate companies, so there may be some 
tax advantage in that direction. But what¬ 
ever the tax loopholes, shipping share¬ 
holders do no better in Norway than they 
do in Britain. There is government control 
on ^vidends, which are also subject to tax 
at source and from the shareholder. There 
is also a time-limit on depreciation. Ship¬ 
ping companies are thus encouraged to re¬ 
invest in new ships, which may explain the 
idfilivc youth of the Norwegian merchant 


fleet. 


Nevertheless, the shipowners have thi 


outward signs of very successful men. There 
may not be the crop of titled heads in 
Norwegian shipping that British shipping 
circles boast, but Norwegian shipowners are 
the unquestioned aristocrats of Norwegian 
business. But to be fair, shipping is the 
mainstay of the Norwegian economy. With 
i6i million tons of ships, the Norwegian 
merchant fleet is the third biggest in the 
world. Britain has the biggest, with 21} 
million tons. Sweden is a long way behind 
either. But Norway l^s a population of 
only 3^ million. So' it’s a shipowning 
nation, whichever way you look at it 


Seamen*s Wages 

A t the other end of the scale, Norway 
makes sure of a flow of young men into 
the merchant service. Bachelors pay half 
the income tax of workers ashore ; married 
men pay a little more, though still less than 
the shoreside worker. The result is that 
young men from all over Norway go“ off to 
sea for five or six years when they leave 
school. The average age of Norwegian 
crews is early twenties, when they are phy¬ 
sically fit, learn more quickly, and work 
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with t Roll. WbiA it tt least one piod 
ttBUna tot the tuccest of the Nofwegitn 
merchant fleet. Enough men af^ sea to 
fill the senior crew posts, but while there 
was a ! 4 prwegian seagoing ** class ** before 
the war, most men now find their way 
ashore after five or six years at sea. 

The basic pay for a seaman after three 
yeap is £$y a month for a 45-hour week. 
This is lower than British wages, but Nor¬ 
wegian seamen get higher allowances; 
extras for trading to the Bar East, or to 
North America^ and a bonus for sailing on 
tankers. There is not much difference be¬ 
tween British and Norwegians* leave con¬ 
ditions, thouffh here too, I^rwcgian seamen 
come off a little better. After tax, they 
tate home "foort money than their BritiA 
counterparts. Income tax from seamen is 
set aside for seamen's welfare. Hence the 
vast chain of Norwegian seamen's hostels 
and clubs around the world. Rut this law 
is likely to be changed to put that tax back 
into the exchequer. 

Swedish seamen^ who start by paying 
about one third less income tax than shore- 
workers, are paid better than cither British 
or Norwegian seamen. They now get £79 
a month after three years on deck. Tlie 
union has just negotiated a new three-year 
agreement giving a 6.5 per cent increase 
tms year, 5! per cent next year, and 5 per 
cent in 1968. Everyone in Sweden, seamen 
included, gets six weeks' paid leave. But 
then Sweden’s overall standard of living is 
considerably higher than Britain's. 

Though there has been some grumbling 
from smaller companies about this new 
agreement, the bigger Swedish shipiring 
companies are well pleased. They consider 
union agreement to extend co-operation and 
rationalisation well worth the price. 

This kind of agreement, and the way^ it 
is worked, is one of the thmgs the British 
Minister for Shipping should find particu¬ 
larly interesting. Co-operation and ration¬ 
alisation both in Norwegian and Swedish 
sl^ is leading towards smaller crews epn- 
, taining a single maintenance gan^ for both 
' the deck and the engine roexm, instead of 
two such gangs as on most British ships at 
i present. This is easier to do on unkers 
and bulk carriers where there i$ less time- 
consuming cargo gear to rig and maintain. 


WIDER BAND; 

3HK) — 6XExcIhiii 9« margin* 


But seme Swedish companies are pmria| 
that even on cargo liners, a large d^ree 01 
flexibility between deck and engine-room 
crews is possible. Some of the better British 
shipping companies are also moving in thb 
direction. But they have done little more 
than make a start. The Scandinavians 
started working experiments on crew 
rationalisation five years ago. 


EXCHANGE R\TES 

Learning the Slide 

A clbax majority of economists has long 
been convinced of the need for greater 
flexibility in exchange rates than the world 
has stumbled into; and in recent years the 
point has been taken by a number of 
influential central bankers on the continent. 
Where economists mostly divide is on what 
form this greater exchange flexibility should 
take. A tiny minority advocates completely 
free exchange markets, with no intervention 
by the exchange authorities at all—and 
' therefore no need for official reserves. Pos¬ 
sibly a majority favours continued offictal 
interventiem to set limits to market fluctua- 
tionS) but much wider bands between the 
intervention points than the present $2.78- 
2.82, or 0.7 per cent on either side of the 
parity of $2.80. But an increasing minority 
favours a compromise system, variously 
called the crawling peg (but pegs can’t 
crawl), or a shade less inelegantly, the slid¬ 
ing parity (but parities can slide upward 
too). More would favour it if they under- 
sto^ it. 

The bask principle is that exchange 
adjustments should be kept very small but 
should be possible continuously. Under 
one variant, put forward by Mr ]. Black in 
these columns in 1961 and developed more 
fully in this month's issue of the Economic 
Jotamal, the parity rates would be adjusted 
weekly or even daily in relation to the 
moving average of actual market rates in 
some past period, probably a year. The 
biggest trouble with this variant is that it 
is $0 hard to understand. Moving averages 
can also play some fumy tricks (e.g. go up 
when the trend is turning dpvm), A simpler 


SLIDING PARITY 

3*00 Exiiting margin* -Sliding tMN'Hy 


and prsbiMy msve aSaodvs ^ipfoadi, first 
suggested by Mr Maurice Soott in 1959, » 
for the parities to be changed by deliterate 
official action, but in small steps—^to a 
maximum of 2 or 3 per cent a year. Pro¬ 
fessor James Meade has suggested, most 
recently in this month's issue of the Three 
Banks Review, that rates might be changed 
by one sixth of one per cent a month. A 
notional example of now this might work, 
for an unnam^ currea^ with an exchange 
rate of 2.80, is given in the centre dbart. 

‘ The advantages of this system are three¬ 
fold^^ it is probably ccsiiiicnt with 
the IMF Articles. Secondly, if a slide in the 
parity were made dependent on IMF 
sanction that the country’s payments are in 
bask deficit, thii would avoid the danger 
of competitive depreciation and Exchange 
Accounts acting at cross purposes. Thirdly, 
the system is better than any other in con¬ 
taining speculation. For while the prospect 
of a devaluation at an annual rate of 3 per 
cent would in itself promote a run out of 
the currency concerned, this could te com¬ 
pletely offset by an offsetting margin of 2 
per cent on local interest rates. This point 
IS not always giasped. Some very respected 
authorities have objected that this would 
not be sufficient to offset a devaluation 
expected to amount to 6 per cpit over three 
years. But it would be; either through 
three years’ accumulated excess interest, or 
on a &ree year security, which would give 
an extra 6 points of redemption profit in the 
period. This is the system for reformers 
to back. But to graft it on the Wider Bands 
proposal, as suggested by Professor Meade 
and illustrated in the third chart, would risk 
confusing the public and, more important, 
allowing excessive scope for speculation. 


COMMODITY PACTS 

Nowhere Fast 

I F, as the Frcndi urged in Rome this 
week, commodity agreements are really 
a better way of helpmg developing countries 
than an mtematiooal monetary reform 
would be, then it is high time someone 
found a way to make them work. New 
attempts at organising the market for sugar 
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^considering'^ 

# Canada?/ 

1 Qlor new buskiess 
A opportunities 


consult us at the earliest planning 
sfage. Mote than looo Royal Bank 
benches throughout Canada 
oe in an eindlent position to provide 
practical and formation 
tt> anyone loteiested in 
.tMa growinii^ market. Whol^earted 
oi^ifipetatioa iuid practical 
assistance is available to you 
through our London offices. 





THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Ineerporeatd. in Canada in liS9 with limited Uabitity 
HEAD OmCB: MONTUUl • ASSETS OVER $6,000,000^ 

LONDON BRANCHES: MAIN BRANCH 6 Lothbury EC2 • MONBt^ 6633 
vnsT END z Codk^ur Street swt • WHttehall 7921 
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A BOILER? A TURBINE? OR A 
COMPLETE POWER STATION? 
SEE HOW CEKOP CAN PUT 
STEAM INTO YOUR BUSINESS 


Already CEKOP boilers, turbhies, complete 
power blocks and thermal power stations 
are operating In a dozen countries around 
the world. 

Here are some of the reasons: 

HIGH-CAPACITY STEAM BOILERS 

Offered by CEKOP are supplied for firing with fuel of all kinds, including 
pulverized coal that gives radiant boilers a capacity of up to 650 tons steam 
per hour of 140 ata--wlth a temperature of 540/540 degrees C. 

STEAM TURBINES 

Type TC 25/35 MW, with secondary superheating—provide very advan¬ 
tageous heat consumption co-efficients. The TK 120/125 MW turbine— 
consumption 1950 kg.—cal./KWh—sustains high load variations and 
gumntibes a flexible operation. 


POWER BLOCKS 

Incorporate Industrial automatic equipment and central control rooms 
equipped with digital computers. Complete power projects may also 
Include various kinds Of auxiliary equipment. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Are of modern, simplified design, with high-performance parameters. 
And generators have auto-synchronization. 

MR. CEKOP PRESENTS MODERN POLISH INDUSTRY 

Polish power plants generate 40 m. MWh of electrical energy per annum. 
Pictured above is Konis Power Station situated near Poznan. Its total power 
output amounts to 565 MW including that from two modern condensing 
turbine sets of 125 MW each. 



EXPORT OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

KaacMna 12, Warsaw, Poland. P.O.B. 317. Cablas: Cekop Warszawa 
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and cocoa went according to form and 
made little headway this week, while the 
sugar price hit a new postwar low of £i 6 
a ton. Coffee was luckier; the danger of 
the three-year-old agreement collapsing 
seems to have been staved off for the time 
being by the agreement of the importing 
menders to reduce their imports from non¬ 
member countries to 1961-63 levels. The 
decision is still conditional on the producers 
resolving their nine-month deadlock on how 
quous are to be redistributed. The two 
big^t, Brazil and Colombia, have time and 
agam flatly refused to consider any long 
term re-allocation in favour of the African 
producers unless there was solid assur¬ 
ance that the Africans would stop selling 
more than their quotas via non-mem¬ 
bers. Brazil and Colombia have a case. 
The Ivory Coast, for one, has been selling 
a lot through non-member Liberia, which 
now exports 1.3 million bags a year wldle 
domestic production is about 70,000 bags. 

Until recently, most coffee importers ex¬ 
cept Britain felt that it was up to the pro¬ 
ducers to settle their own differences. But 
over the last few months a marked shift of 
opinion has occurred, most notably in the 
United States, Germany, Holland and Scan¬ 
dinavia. Merchants in these countries have 
increasingly complained of being under-cut 
by non-quota sales. More important, gov- 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Our all-items indicator rose 0.6 
point on the week to June 22nd, 
though it was a discouraging period 
for the poorer exporters of 
agricultural commodities (see page 
1440). 

In contrast, it was a cheerful week for 
wheat growers. After the news that 
the Canadian Wheat Board had 
agreed to supply 9 million tons to the 
Soviet Union over the next three 
years, there was a rush by British and 
European buyers to reserve their 
Canadian supplies on a price-to-be- 
fixed basis right through to July, 
1967. With about 2 million tons 
booked in a few days, the board 
upped its price 7s. 6d. to £29 15s. 
a ton for Manitoba No. 2. 
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emments have begun to appreciate the value 
of the international agreement in maintain¬ 
ing the foreign exchange earnings of the 
producers. As the graph shows, it seems 
to have insulated the producers from the 
general decline in commodity prices that 
followed the 1963 boom. Since the agree¬ 
ment was signed, their earnings have risen 
by some £120 million or about 20 per cent. 
Now that the importers have agreed to plug 
the loopholes from their end, &ere is a fair 
prospect that the producers will be able to 
setde their quota dispute at their next con¬ 
ference scheduled for August. 

The outlook for sugar is still bleak. The 
preparatory working party of the 22 most 
important importing and exporting coun¬ 
tries was no nearer an agreement at the end 
of Its three-day talks than at the beginning. 
Cuba, the biggest (producer, did not even 
attend. The executive of the International 
Sugar Council thought before the meeting 
that with prices at a post-war low there was 
a faint chance that at least a production 
standstill could be agreed. The hope was 
dashed on the first day. The producers 
simply did not trust each other sufficiently 
to go in for production control without the 
checks and balances of a comprehensive 
agreement. Moreover, many of the pro¬ 
ducers are not all that worried about the 
free market price since they sell a lot of 
sugar at preferential prices under special 
agreements. Others, like Brazil, depend 
more heavily on the free market, but would 
have to face tremendous political difficulties 
at home if they were to tell their farmers to 
limit production. So the discussions were 
soon limited to the problem of setting up a 
comprehensive long-term agreement. Tliis 
is still just as far away as it was when the 
sugar conference organised by the United 
Nations Trade and Development Gnfer- 
ence broke down last October. 

Finally, cocoa growers saw their slow po- 
gress halted in New York when the United 
States rdFused to agree to a floor price of 
160s a cwt, although this is 40s less than 
the producers were asking for when the 
last series of negotiations broke down three 
years ago. The Americans would still go 
no higher than 144s a cwt Even if tfis 
difficulty is overcome most of ^ details of 
a cocoa agreement remain to be hammered 
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out although the priadph that it shouU 
combine quotas wiflt a buffer stock system 
has at least been agreed. 

GREEK ALUMINIUM 

Too Costly to Sell? 

Athens 

T ie inauguration last week by the 
French companies Pechioey and Ugw 
of the alumina and aluminium factories 
they have built in Greece marks the end of 
a long squabble between tibe French group 
and die Greek govemxiient. But it does 
not mark an end to difficulties for the 
Franco-Greek venture. The start dt the 
early trouble, the cost of electricity, may 
yet make it difficult for Greek aluminium 
to find the European outlets on which k 
must depend. Producing 200,000 tons of 
alumina a year and onfy 72,000 tons of 
aluminium, it is bound to be left with 50,000 
tons or so of alumina to dispose of. Also 
Greece has requirements of only about 
10,000 tons of aluminium a year, equal to 
the 15 per cent of production which the 
new company has undertaken to supply to 
the home market. The test will have to be 
disperaed of somehow in Europe, in com¬ 
petition with the 20,000 toils surplus that 
will soon be available from new plant in 
the Netherlands, 

The obvious outlet is Germany—-but 
this would mean direct confrontation with 
North American and Norwegian producers 
carrying higher labour, but much lower 
electricity costs. The aluminium industry 
is a big energy consumer, and cheap elec¬ 
tricity weighs more in the choice of plant 
sites than proximity of raw materials; 
for instance the fact that the bauxite in 
Mount Parnassos is not close to the factory 
at Saint Nicholas near Antikyra on the Gulf 
of Corinth is not considered a handicap. 
But the cost of electricity is. When the 
Greek Aluminium Company, half of whose 
equity is now held by Pechiney-Uginc, first 
negotiated the contract for purchase of 
electric current with DEI (the Greek Elec¬ 
tricity Company), the Karamanlis govern¬ 
ment was in power. 

The price of 3.12 mill of a dollar per 
kilowatt/hour agreed ^ by DEE compared 
with a price to Greek users in the region 
of 15 mfll. This may have seemed a sub¬ 
stantial concession to a bulk user—Mr 
Papandreou’s party, then in opposition, 
certainly thought so—but it was not so low 
next to, say, the rate of 2 mill on which 
Pechiney operates its plant in the State of 
Washkipon. Nevertheless, it was con¬ 
sidered low enough in to arouse 

violent parliamentary opposition in Athens, 
the usual paraphenudia of commissions 01 
inquirer, arid aocusadoiio of bribery against 
the directors of the dectridty company, 
who agreed the rate. The comjnwse 
tariff eventually i^ed earlier this yw wa# 
4.375 mill, a rate which, if ever Greek wages 
start to catch up those in the CxHamon 
Market and North America, could leave 
Pechiney’s Gre^k all-in aluminium costs 
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the egreement m mwimi. 

The plent hu an mtenMidonal in 
its hnaiicing. Pechiney-Ugine has 50 per 
cent of the $25 million capkal and another 
17 per cent is held by a Luxemburg 
interest which may have some sort of con¬ 
nection with Pecluney. Mr Niarchos haa 
2f per cent and the Greek Industrial De- 
velqdmnt Bank, 12 per cent. Germany 
supptied much ci the equipment, and w 
bidk of financing in a heavily geared total 
invescment of $130 million came from 
French and German banhs^ with a margin 
from the European I>evelopmecit Bank in 
Bruaaete, and two Anserican insurance com* 
panics. Paying 4.375 milt per kilowatt hour 
for Its electricity, Gt^k Aluminium is going 
CO need all die help it can^get. 


INDIAN SHlPPDiG ROW 

Tycoon Manque 

crisis in the affairs of the Jayaod 
X Indian Shippiiw Company, operating, 
a half*a*inaUion ton n^t, has been cesolved 
by the govemmeat taUng over its manage¬ 
ment. Funds will presumably be injected 
into the company vy the state-owned sh^ 
ping corporation—the government-nomi¬ 
nated caretaker—^to meet Jayanti*s h^vy 
burden of short term debts: something of 
the tttder of £s or (4 milliion. 

How Jayand got into this mess is not too 
clear. What probably h<ippcncd is that its 
promoter. Dr Dharma Teja—an atomic 
physicist turned tycoon—overextended him¬ 
self in trying to expand Jayanti's fleet by 
mortgaging and re-mortgaging its earnings. 
None of tlus need have concerned 
government too much except that the 
revenue earners in Teja’s fleet—eleven bulk 


What Pilots Earn 

iR servkea ioaide Europe have beeo 
disrupted hj a aimultaneous strike of 
pilots working for Air France and the 
Scandinavian airline, SAS. The reason 
was, as usual, money, but complicated in 
SAS's case by the airline's obligation to 
employ a given Quota of pilots from each 
of its three memW coumries and by the 
Swedish pilots’ daim for wages higher than 
their Danish or Norwegian coUeaguea 
because, so they said, Sweden’s cose of 

WHAT PILOTS EARN 
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carriers and dj^ catgo vessels —- were 
bou^t with omdal loans totalling ^15 
millTon from New Delhi’s shipping develop¬ 
ment fund. His financial dimciilties caught 
the public eye when Jayanti ships were in 
several instances impounded in foreign ports 
for failure to clear dues. The company was 
apparently so short of funds that mainten¬ 
ance allowances to seamen’s families were 
falling in arrears. But Teja lost none of his 
savoir faire ; he and his Greek associate, 
Mr Kulukundis, blandly maintained that 
difficulties were temporary while widows 
and pensioners sat at the doorsteps of 
Jayand’s New Delhi office pleading for 
return of the deposits which the company 
had taken at 12 per cent or more to keep 
itself going. 

Teja’s own plan for redeemi^ his 
position was to sell two or three ships out 
of those he had bought with official loans. 
Altemadvely he wanted further ways and 
means advances. New Ddhi could not 
agree to either. Any further support for 
Teja wwuld have got the government into 
serious trouble with parliament. There is 
in any case political capital to be made out 
01 Jayand’s troubles because it was Nehru’s 
backvDg which silenced objections raised 
by offi^s when Teja was first given loans 
from the shipping fund. The Prime 
Minister, Mrs Irara Gandhi, talked 
vaguely of finding “ a national solu¬ 
tion.” She apparendy welcomed a move 
made by another private shipping com¬ 
pany to take over Javanti, but Teja 
would not agree. He held out f6r his 
own solution, envisaging the sale of ships 
to the highest bidder in India or abroad. 
Since a reduction in Indian tonnage was 
the last thing New Delhi wanted, this was 
ruled out and Jayand was taken over. But 
Teja's troubles are by no means over. An 
inquiry continues into charges of mis¬ 
management and misuse of company funds. 


living was higher. The chan shows that 
there are huge variadons between what 
senior pilots can eam flying idendod 
aircraft for different airlines. Noc sur¬ 
prisingly, the drift of &iglish-speakmg 
pilots to American airlines is more or lest 
continuous; althou^ English is the inter¬ 
national language of aviation and all pilots 
speak it—after a fashion—accent difificiildes 
make k harder for pilots not bom widi 
English as their first lanmge to get work in 
the United States. Otherwise the drift 
might be even greater. 


10 CthoUttMl If 
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ISRAEL 

The English Disease 

T he annual report of the Bank of Israel 
for 1965 points up the danger of the 
county entering a period of infladontry 
recession now that ^ boom has levelled 
out. Cost-push infladon here puts in the 
shade an^hing that Britain, Ckrmany or 
Hdland is experiencing. Tbt nominal in¬ 
crease in wages during 1965 was 15.7 per 
cent, ttai Wages rose 7.4 per cent and there 
was a steep ckcline in investment, including 
foreign investment in Israel. Gross national 
product per working person went up by 
oidy 3.8 per cent—barely more than haff 
the rate of the preceding two years. 



Some hazards are unavoidable for coun¬ 
tries at Israel’s stage of development. Un¬ 
employment increased for the first time in 
several years pardy because of the govern¬ 
ment’s first attempts to reduce protection 
for some Israeli industries by liberalising 
imports. Though protective tariffs are still 
high, rising costs are making it difficult for 
these industries to compete even in their 
home markets. The current*balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit came back by over £ij mil¬ 
lion—^largely because Israel had a good 
citrus season, while stockpiling and imports 
of ships and aircraft fell. But in terms of a 
trade deficit of £iS6 million financed a 
surplus on capital account, even this im¬ 
provement leaves something to be desired. 
Foreign exchange reserves rose £38 million 
in the year, but of this £22} xmllion came 
from short-term borrowing from abroad. 


In Brief 

A civil servant, from the government’s 
department of economics, is to become a 
centml bank governor. No financial tremors 
have been reported from this event, the like 
of which sent shudders through the City 
of London last winter. Nor have any 
adverse reactions been reported from the 
bankers of Zurich. 'For it is they who arc 
liaaking the diange. Dr Edwin Stopper will 
succeed Dr Walter Schweglcr as governor 
of the National Bank of Switzerland from 
September lat. 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 



NORTH SEA GAS 

Blow Hot, Blow Cold 

T he optimism of the gas industry (in the 
person of the Gas 0 )uncil ’8 chairman) 
about natural gas was in sharp contrast this 
week to the sober caution of the Minister 
of Power. Both talking about die prospects 
of North Sea gas: one, launching the Gas 
Council’s drilling rig, “ Orion,” at Glasgow, 
regards it as ” quite possible that there will 
eventually be available to us at least the 
equivalent of the Slochtercn field in 
Holland,” that is 4,000 million cubic feet a 
day for 30-35 years; the other said in 
Parliament that “ until more is known , . . 
it is impossible to estimate its effect on the 
gas industry’s future investment.” Let 
alone coal, oil, clcctiicity and nucleai 
power. Yet the Gas Council feels that it 
knows enough to have made “the big 
decision—town gas is to become natural 
gas, and the conversion programme is to 
begin as soon as possible.” 

The council puts a figure on this pro¬ 
gramme of £400 million for the conversion 
and another £110 million for new trunk 
lines, to be spent over ten years or so. 
Moreover its chairman. Sir Henry Jones, is 
determined to keep his industry’s grip on 
the monopoly of gas distribution in Britain: 
“we are confident that we can absorb all 
available quantities to be foreseen at 
present.” Presumably right up to 4,000 
million cubic feet a day. To be sitting on 
top of an industry that is getting ready to 
quadruple its sales must be exhilarating, 
and a little dangerous. Other people also 
have their eyes on that gas: coal men who 
arc anxious that it should not disrupt their 
markets ; oil men, who want to- sell it at 
prices high enough to gain them useful 
profits and at the same time price it out of 
their own markets ; electricity men who, 
unable to beat it, want to burn it and are 
already talking of i\d. a therm ; and the 
Ministry itself which must hold the balance 
between these and is at last embarked on 
an organised attempt to make sense out of 
Britain’s energy market. 

But at what level action becomes neces¬ 
sary depends entirely on the scale of the 
find. This is whv Mr Richard Marsh’s and 
Sir Henrv Jones’s statements arc not as 
incompatible as they seem at first sight: 
they inhabit different worlds. It is true that 
none of the wilder rumours has been con¬ 
firmed, that all that is known about the 
North Sea deposits is BP’s commitment to 
supply 50 million cubic feet a day. But— 
even with every possible reservation—there 
seems pretty certainly to be enough to 
supply the gas industry’s total raw material 
needs, now of the order of 1,000 million 


cubic feet. This is big news for gas, and 
plans to convert the system must be made 
immediately. Also some plan of how the 
gas is to be phased into the system must 
be worked out: first using it for enrich¬ 
ment, then reforming ii into town gas, then 
supplying it unreformed to new users (with 
half a million new houses a year this must 
be considered) and perhaps some large 
individual industrial users, then the con¬ 
version of the whole gas system. A big 
programme and one that will engage all the 
industry’s energies. 

But to Mr Marsh it is still only 6 per 
cent of Britain’s energy. Facing a barrage 
of questions in the House of Commons this 
week, Mr Marsh could only ladle out the 
cold water. And to the many demands that 
he tell the House what the effects of the new 
discoveries would be upon the coal industry. 
National Plan, balance of payments, church 
attendance and fluoridation, he could only 
reply (in effect) that it is still too early to 
say anything. The Ministry is constructing 
an economic model of the energy market; 
the energy policy is under review, with no 
deadline fixed for a report. In any case, 
far too little is known about what lies under 
the North Sea to start thinking about large 
shifts in the energy market—let alone to 
go spreading alarm with Ministerial state¬ 
ments. That there is a great deal of gas, 


perhaps enough to supply a major part of 
Britain’s energy needs, seems almost cer¬ 
tain. Nothing can be done until we know 
how much there is. The issues are too big 
for hasty and ignorant action. 


BANKING 

Amber Light for 
the Image 

English banks are institutions that 
will charge you too much for not lend¬ 
ing you money when you can't get into 
them.—Anon, 1967. 

I N the past year the slumbering giants that 
are the British clearing banks have shown 
distinct signs of stirring themselves. Yet 
if they are not very careful they will soon 
find themselves vilified from all directions. 
The tight credit squeeze makes them in¬ 
evitably unpopular with borrowers. This 
week's loaded reference of b.ink charges 
to the Prices and Incomes Board is 
almost bound to add to the grievances of 
deporitors. And a prospective change in 
banking hours could lead to a public outcry. 
The banks can do little about the credit 
squeeze. They could put a much better 
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front on charges; and they most be pre- 
paired to be much more flexible on hours. 

The real criticism of bank dnffgis has 
not biten that they are generally too high 
but that they are often too arbitrary and 
unselective. Customers who complain have 
managed to beat their charges down; 
quieter souls have paid more. The personal 
customer, in general, still gets a good deal 
from his bank in Britain—^Whidi Is vAk he 
uses it more than his cotmterpart jiWpad. 
E^lish banks are, ingrdliing, be 

criticised lor being too am to die personal 
customer, and the midl Mn too. The 
action by one bij^ W Westminster, of 
raising account chiirM well as lending 
charges to $mal|^mpliers who cast the 
bank a lot of fl^i^^jadministratively is a 
step forward, hot iMck.' Managers* time 
costs money. Jf the Prices and Incomes 
Board urges better costings, well and good. 
Whether it* is in a position to make any 
general judgment on the level of bank 
charges must depend on whether it extracts 
from the banks their secret profits figures. 
The Jones board has the investigatory 
powers of a royal commission, that is to 
say an impressive-sounding royal warrant 
which no one in modem times has cared to 
test legally. The banks are looking into the 
legal position ; and even if they provide the 
figures—in strictest confidence—what use 
can the Jones board make of them ? 

With its wdoome disposition to hmaden 
any question it touoies to a review 
of wluds wrong with the business as a 
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whole, the Jones board ^Id tts^ be 
moved to utter on the question of bagUng 
hours. It is unlikely to be pc^tf. .>;The 
banks arc hoping to find a private member 
to introduce a bill—having been unable to 
obtain government time—^to allow them to 
dtose^iOn Saturdays. In return, they would 
suy c^n for an extra half-hour each morn¬ 
ing} 9*30, and an extra hour in the 
afternoon, i.e. still only till four; and for 
one evening a week, from 4.30 to 6. Bank 
staffs have already protested that thk is too 
much. The public will surely shriek that 
it is too little. Many office workers in 
particular would be unable to visit their 
bank at any time. 

Fle^bility Needed 

Two modifications are wanted. First, the 
evening opening must run later—at least 
till 7.30 p.mi. Secondly, instead of varying 
from district to district, with Friday as the 
usual “ evening ” day, different banks 
should keep open on different nights, like 
chemists. Of course, this would present 
problems. But the banks have now ex* 
tended the credit transfer service, under 
which money can be paid in at branches 
other*than one's own ; and, more important, 
all the big banks other than Barclays are 
soon expected to agree to accept each other's 
bankers’ card, allowing cam withdrawals 
up to £30. These cards must be used to 
provide a wider banking service without a 
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prqsoqdonate qi)l on bank staff and tMKik 
premj$ei Here is one wiay. : ■ . 

Bal:c]|lya^4R^cdit iird should helf keep 
customers out of the banks altogether. 
Barclays is pushing this in a big way. It 
has 30,000 retailers signed on, including the 
middle-sized rather than the really big 
names; and in the past few weeks half its 
customers have been receiving cards already 
Oikdc out, entitling them to shop on tick 
for Hmits that run to ^^300 and in some 
cases more. And the card can be used for 
a sbopping spree in Paris, too, at up to £75 
a shop—a facility on which the exchange 
controllers will no doubt keep a wary eye. 


SEAMEN’S STRIKE 

Totting up the Damage 

O N Thursday evening, when it looked a*? 

if the seamen’s five-weck-old strike 
was ending, the visible effects were still 
minimal. Admittedly, the very gradual 
squeeze on berths led the Government to 
announce on Wednesday that it was setting 
up Port Emergency Committees with power 
to stop ships entering port. Somewhat 
improbably, it took powers at the same 
time to requisition the airlines and promised 
an RAF airlift to the islands that have been 
cut off since the strike began. 

But when it comes down to the strike’s 
impact on industry at large, no raw material 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 
Tight situation continues; 
although in June both unemployment 
fell and vacancies rose less than 
normal. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
April index down from the peak 
March leveL falls being recorded 
for all the manufacturing industries 
except metal manufacture. 


WAGES 

No increase in weekly wage 

rates—^for the first time in nearly 
five years. Normal weekly hours and 
hourly rates also remained static. 


BANK ADVANCES 

Dropped a net £49 million in the 
month to mid-June: but about 
£40 million of this was seasonal. 


Induetrial Production 
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for Eiaet-^West 

Trade 


TiiE MOSCOW NARODNY BANK Is tfw Gty*$ speciaUit in tlw 
finance of East- West trade, and is in daily contact with 
banks in the U S S R.. in the Socialist Countriec of 
Eastei n Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as oui specialist East-West trade Servioesi we 
undeitakc all noimal types of international banking 
transactions These include both international trade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSETS - £210,000 000 

MOSCOW 

NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 


i i 


fslablishcd in J ondon in JO 19 


HI \D OI FICE: 
24-32 kins William Street, I < .4. 

Ii lephom MI Nt ing Lane 2066 
7c/tv London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 (Foreign Exchange) 
Cabks ‘ Narodny London” 


BKIRI 1 OFFICE: 

P.O Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon 

lihpJwm Beirut 251615 
Tcle\ Beirut 720 
CahUb Narodny Beirut^ 


nabooa,,. 

m$ 

lAtT 



ON 

MICROHLM 


A t^ompletn record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, from 
Janciory 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, f»om the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting with 
the current series, is available It enables libraries to 
have a complete file In convenient compass, instead 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and 
political history of the last 120 years. 

The microfilms are sold m ten-year reels, the prices 
depending on the length and ranging from £32 3s. 
CltSO) to £85 ($238), plus carnage. The complete 
set from 1843 to 1954 costs £64217s. ($1800), plus 
carriage. 


Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The 
Economist, but to 

University Microfilms Ltd.« 

Reitieat House, 

31*32 Alfred Place, 

London, W.C.I 

or to 

Univereity Microfilms Inc., 

Ann Arbor, 

Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Ncwmi sdditicm to KLM't |M floM • the DC4 

kAi*s newest 
twin-engined jets have 
three engines! 


Three engines in a twin-engined jet! Have the Dutch 
carried their carefulness too far? Not at all. Buying a new 
jet is something like buying a new car. You see a model 
you like, take a test drive, try the family 
in for size - then go through the list of op¬ 
tional extras: seat belts, radio, windscreen- 
washers, etc. etc. KLM bought the DC-9 
because it has a third engine. Called the 
Auxiliary Power Unit. What docs it do? 


It enables the captain to start the main jets without out¬ 
side help - this means faster turn-round times at the air¬ 
port. It also drives a generator which works the air- 
conditioning while the jet is still on the 
ground. KLM is the first European airline 
to fly the DC-9. 

Standard equipment includes: Our reputa¬ 
tion. Of being the mos( reliable airline in 
the world. 



NOVALOUTOH 
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deliveries had been disrupted and few 
exp<Mts. Oidy cMie coounodity, zinc, showed 
the sort of price rise that might hinrc been 
due to a strike, but not so much the 
British one as on the St Lawrence Seaway. 
Food prices stayed steady as foreign riiips 
continued to bring fruit and vegetables m. 
Meat traders had begun to wonder what 
might happen AusbraUan aiid New 
Zealand imports failed to arrive ; they won’t 
presumably have to worry iiow« 

But warning signals about the effect of 
a teatty prolonged strike had begun to come 
In from die motor industry duri^ the wedc, 
for the first dme. The di'^emw ^ cars 
from the ezport to die lioine maiket in die 
last five weeks has prcduced a i j per cent 
jump in car registrations compared with 
May last year, and there arc liimts to how 
much more the home market could absorb. 
Some companies were getting their cars 
abroad without trouble ; although Rover 
exports three-quarters <rf its L^d-Rover 
production, alternative shipping space l»d 
been so easy to find that the company did 
not even ne^ to use the storage space it had 
rented near the ports. Ford, using foreign 
ships anyway, hardly knew a strike was on. 
But Leyland has found it difficult to replace 
British ships going to its South African and 
Australian markets. The cars it already has 
in the pipeline could have kept export 
deliveries going for another three weeks, but 
would, and still will, take time to replace. 

BMC exports have also been hit, its cars 
have been getting to Eumpe but not else¬ 
where. Vauxhall is, however, the 
British manufacturer actually to talk about 
short-time working. 

What does all tlus prove ? That through¬ 
out the strike two-thirds of British seamen 
are still at sea, signing new agreements to 
stay on board for six months to a year 
instead of comine back to England. Crews 
on at least 25 snips have done this in the 
past month. Therefore the strike was never 
as complete as supposed ; it has not demon¬ 
strated condusivdy that we could do with¬ 
out a British men^nt marine, but it does 
suggest the country could comfortably get 
by on one at least a third smaller dun 
we have. 

The true economic effects of the strike 
may take months to work through; there 
are some pessimists who say that the three 
weeks after it ends will be the worst. Some 
effects are prchably immeasurable; the oil 
companies, for example, that have been so 
successful in routing thdr British tankers 
away from Britain, must have lost a great 
deal in the cross-ballasdng operations this 
involves. 


THE ECONOMY 

Less Happy Businessmen 

P tE best that can be said of industrial 
output at the momcDit is that it is 
generally holding up; but to no more than 
a fraction above the level at the beginning 
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of last yw. The 1 per cent fall recorded in 
the official index in production for April 
could be the beginning of a gentle wde 
down or merely reaction after ti^ Viow 
fan^iar end^year, pre-budget, get ytw car 
registered in the ri^t year, of spendiifg 
spree which hits the Bridsh economy at the 
turn of the year. Output of fooci, drink 
and tobacco and chemi^ fdl bick quite 
noticeably, that of engineering products was 
also down. 

Clearly burineiBmeii ate kss happy than 
they were. This week the Board of Trade 
added k$ fadings on kidottry’s iiiveamient 
imefidons m thm of the Goiffedefntibii of 
British Indtwcry. Adced wheilior Ady 
intend to spend more or less in 1966 and 
i 967 than they had planned to do ahe 
months earlier, businessmen replied lew, 
both in manufacturing and the distributive 
and service trades. Yet at the end of last 
year, manufactoreri expected to spend only 
2 per cent more this year than last. So the 
writing is obviously on the wall. With 
output virtually stable and profit margins 
increasingly squeezed, industry has neither 
the encouragement nor the cash to keep 
investment booming at its present levels. A 
downturn can be expected before die end 
of the year. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 

Darker and Deeper 

O NCE upon a time British industry was 
riddled with big, unashamed restric¬ 
tive practices. Stop lists, boycotts, and secret 
tribunals were commonplace. Then the 1956 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act was passed 
and the Registrar got to work with his 
broadsword. After a few heads had goQe, 
manufacturers realised the g^e was up, 
only to riposte, in the early sixties, with a 
more subde instrument of price collusion— 
informadon-sharing agreements. For some 
years the Registrar of Restrictive Practices 
has been hunting these down. Last week 
came ffie first big kill. Eight tyre manufac¬ 
turers, including Dunlop, Goodyear and 
Michelin were fined /;8o,ooo for doing 
through an information agreement what 
they told the court they wpuld not do when, 
in 1961, they abandoned an open agree¬ 
ment. (The Galvanized Tank case, about a 
year ago, also involved an information 
agreement, but this was a side issue.) 

It has been rather a p^rhk victory. The 
1956 Act;did not provide for information 
agreements. So they are not registrable 
and are thus difficult to track down. 
Equally it is not possible to get a decision 
as to whether they are or are not in the 
public interest in a straightforward legal 
manner. The Registrar sniffed out the tyre 
manufacturers through a technicality: the 
agreement in question was arranged 
through a trade association and all aspects 
of trade associations are registcrable. And 
he delivered the knock-out blow through an 
action for contempt of court, i.e. the tyre 
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makets were fined ftir breaking their word, 
not for doing somethint wicmg> even 
though this was what everyone was gettuig 
at, 

ie would therefore seem senaihle to bring 
infonnation anreemems kudde the Act. The 
Torfa in their ipfa White Pajm actimUy 
peqpoaed this. But the Labour Government 
did not do dih iHien it beeCed up die 
MoooptiUea Co mm is aio oi and now k does 
nht ai though k has the kgiaiative 
dme. Afrmdifa yiear, tOQitlmfagiat^ 
betane hmvfly kivolved in die fast big re¬ 
sale price maintenanoe cases. faaMioiigha 
lor of maimfadhiieri may be very scared ^ 
the ^e dociiloQ, It might turn out 10 he 
a km than ideal dotenent. Ail diatoaiibe 
hoped k that* as the agreements with any 
Idod of formri famde are graduallv swept 
away> the idiale business will be mcreaa- 
ingly viewed as unethical. Bridsh business 
mm are no saints, bm there is a chance that 
this will work. Not so much through a 
straight appeal to conscience and decent 
practice, as through the simpk fact that at 
no point will someone more cynical than the 
rest be able to get up and say that the legal 
chap thinks it is all right, so what is every¬ 
one worrying about? 

Hauliers Too ? 

I T has also been suggested over the last 
few days that the powers of the Registrar 
of Restrictive Practices should be widened 
to include service industries. This has been 
sparked by the action cf the Road Haulage 
Assocktion in informing its members chat 
costs had risen by 9 per cent, and suggesting 
that higher charges should operate from 
July 1, thus circumventing the Prices and 
Incomes Board’s fiat on rate recommenda¬ 
tions. In this particular cam this is shutting 
the stable door after the horse has bolted. 
But it does point to one more weakness ki 
the Registrar’s position. If die RHA were in 
manufacturing its move would be re^- 
trable and the court could deal witii it if it 
smacked, which it certainly does, of pme- 
rigging. That the RHA*8 recommendations 
are made directly in the teeth of povemment 
policy is anmher complicatKm. It is 
obvious that some of the conflicts now 
emerging—in partuhilar, between anti- 
monopolies legislation and the clear need 
for concentration in some parts of British 
industry—will have to be sorted out brieve 
terrible confusion results. 


GUARANTEES 

Belated Reform 

I T is four years since a goremment com¬ 
mittee said something must be done tn 
protect j^pMrs from hw manufeaurets 
euphemistically call their “ guarantees.'’ 
and for many years bdk>R that, lait!^ 
with exMiience of consumer protection wd 
been plmdug for kgulatko to curb them. 
The . issue was a very simple one. The 
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original Victorian Sale of Goods Act laid 
that if you sold aometlung, it had fp do its 
iob and the seller was legally liaUe i» tee 
that it did. Then came the guarantees. 
These offered afiftarently even mme atttic- 
the safeguards, i.e. instant repair or 
replacement by die mamifactuier, provided 
-x<and this was the catdi-otiie' abopper 
signed away his Sale of Goods rights, luul 
everyone who accepts a mainiBCtatelS 
guarantee today is pndMUy doi» Imt tya; 
very, very few numufactntets oser «t aoneh 
In dieir gohrantees as the law entitles 
sheppars to have. 

wwu; the ooaiiiioafofBt«Cytiafaatee pro¬ 
vides is not pcotdeidna:forifie Copper, but 
indied liabwty for the’manufocnilter and 
foe retailer. The system has rejpfotedfy 
been etposed' bat. successive govamtients 
have dom damn all about it and now Lord 
Cohen has a bill lust startfag its wiqr 
shtough the Mouse of Lords that would no 
lot^er make it possiUe to sign one’s legal 
tight away. Viliether it ever gets to me 
House of Commons vrill show how mudi the 
Government bdieves in consumer protec¬ 
tion, as it protests from time to time that 
it does. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Who Goes Where 

T HB Board of Trade hopes to hand over 
care for the shipbuilding industry to 
Mr Frank Cousins with the Geddes dn^ 
table for re-organising the industry ^ in¬ 
tact if it possibly can. That mudi is dear 
after recent talks between the Minister of 
State for Shipping, the shipbuilders and the 
■hipbuilding uniona. T^ Geddes com¬ 
mittee said the Shipbuilding Industry 
Board should be set up by July. So now 
the shipbuilders and me unions are pre¬ 
paring their written proposals. The Board 
of Trade will review mese and hopes to 
announce the composition of the SIB be¬ 
fore a debate on tfaapbuilding in Parliament 
by the end of next month. That debate will 
follow the second reading tff a bill that 
must be presented if government funds are 
to be used to re-orgknue the industry. This 
is being worked out by the Board of Trade 
but will be handed over to the Ministry of 
Technology to present to Parliament. Mr 
Frank Cousins should get a neat parcel of 
the Shipbuilding Industry Board, complete 
with powers and money, to start work with 
in the autumn. 

How far this time-table can be main¬ 
tained, remains to be seen. But the Board 
of Trade will find at least one major change 
from the Geddes Report in the proposals 
now being prepared by the shipbuilders. 
Geddes suggested that mere should be two 
major shipbuikUng groups on the Qyde: 
one at the lower end, and one at the upper 
tmehes. Clydeside sUpbwners are now sug- 
gestfog one large one hiatead. This, dii^ 
SD^, is the way they can guarantee 
fob for all dw sUpyaid workers on dm 


Clyde. As the government has already made 
the shij^uilders promise (in wridng) that 
no workers win lose jobs as die result of 
re-otganisation, this might be seen as a 
pown^ argument, mk the new Ship* 
vDufidfatg Industry Board needs to look at 
! imt V^wsal with scepticism. ' . 

. Bmre the Geddes Report was published, 
upper Clydeside shipbufldiiwa cemplaiaed 
loudly that large monoUdde groups *' were 
not me answer to their proUema. Thtgr 
were rUtt This new monoUdi Iboht lua- 
pkkNrify .like an atteavt to bind the 
fovemment into putdib ' mdoonBaadoD 
fonds foair ooQecdve way» rather dum bee 
the foa that some of die yards on. thci u|^ 
reaches of the Qyde have fondly got to go 
out of the buaiiieas. That would be rml 
tatiofialisatioo. 


chain linking, in this case, Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia. At that point, the US State D^art- 
ment stepped in, apparently at a quite jimior 
level, and said that since satellites were an 
American devd^ment that had cost the 
US taxpayer a great deal, the technology 
shoidd not be headed over to foreigneta like 
rhe Britith, but should be exfrioited by the 
tJS to its maxhaum commercial vtdue. Ihe 
dead eras not signed. This week, more than 
a year later, it was. The mold, that die 
Americans ;too pan show the cloven hoof, 
has aeb.beeii lost on Europe nor on dioee 
ever IpoMog foe ainmnwition to support their 
aigumefit fob America is .He Bnmiy seek¬ 
ing tetfonksi dwnfoation of the west. The 
Stfte Depntfosnt can be astoaishmriy 
nanre. 


COMMUNICATION SATEUJTBS 

State Department 
Repents 

T ms time just over a year ago, the 
British Aircraft Corporation md the 
Hughes company in America were poised to 
sign a technical exchange agreement that 
would have given BAG the data it needed 
to build communication satellites on the 
Early Bird pattern. The satellites were 
needed as part of a military communications 


MORTGAGE OPHON SCHEME 

The Societies Yield 

P KOM this week's remarks of Mr Hubert 
Newton of the Leek and Westboume 
BuildkiK Society, it wa^ easy to guess that 
the building societies have already thrown 
overboard some of their own ** alternative 
proposals" and have moved some way 
closer to the government’s mortgage option 
sdiane. This is a pity. Their own ideas 
were much better. Just because the sovem- 
ment was unable" to consmt the 


AIR POLLUTION 


Keep the Home Fires 


I T toc^ the Great Smog of 1952—and the 
accompanying slaughter ii the weak- 
chested and dderly—to move the govern- 
mentto take an interest in Clean Air. But 
the progress since the Qean Air Act of 
1956, according to a report* prepared by 
the Society of the Chemical Industry, has 
been minimal where it is most needed—in 
dealing with the small, dirty and dangerous 
domestic iite. Big fires are more or less 
under control where clean air zones have 
been established. For one thing, they are 
more vulnerable to official pressures and, 
being large, have a dispropmionate effect 
on me process of cleaning up: one dirty 
boiler brought under control can remove as 
much from the air as hundreds of small 
fires, each of which takes a similar effort to 
trap. Ibis will be the most difficult ^rce 
of pollution finally to eliminate. 

The report points out that there are as 
many social reasons for this as financial. 
Local councils are notably apathetic in 
pushing through clean air measures. But 
understandably so in some areas—such as 
those where miners* concessionary coal is 
important—^where the small home fire is 


•“Air Pollution.** Sociew of the Chemical 
Indusny Monograph, No. 22. 


g rized. But, much as the heart expands 
y its cheery heat, the hcarthiis an absolute 
menace—^inefficient, dirty and a source of 
dangerous gases. The report urges that 
stronger pressure should be applied to local 
councils to get rid of them, installing 
modem grates to bum smokeless fuel. 

But even this is only the beginning of 
the problem. The report estimates that 
damage to property from air pollution 
costs £2$o mfilion a year (the same as the 
Beaver Committee reported in 1954X This 
is largely the result of acidic corrosioo 
caused by oxides—^mostly sulphur dioxide 
—^in the air. Nothing much can be done 
about these. Qean air legislation is con¬ 
cerned, as it has to be, wiSi visible smoke 
(that is, solid partidp), To scrub the ad^ic 
oxides from the “cleaned” smoke would 
be prohibitively expensive. Large plants 
can do it by using tall chimneys to get the 
stuff clear oi the ground. Chemical, plants 
have to do it under the Alkali Act. But any¬ 
one else who bums anything fills the air 
with insidious, invisiWc’vapours-^and there 
is practically nothing that can be done 
about it. Only the rismg standard of living* 
and its accompanying switch to clean w- 
venience fuels (^s, dectridty) can dew 
with it. 



BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

areas in which much of the country’s brew¬ 
ing capacity happens to be situated. The 
brewers also remind the Board 
although the National Plan rather meanly 
estimated an annual increase in productivity^ 
of 2 per cent for the industry, productivity" 
has been rising at twice that rate, 22 per 
cent between 1959 and 1965. Finally, they 
demolish the PIB’s case for using the return 
on net assets yardstick’—on which the whole 
argument rested* The fact that the PIB 
used book values for net assets only made 
its reasoning the more bizarre. 

But although the brewers insist that the 
customer buys pub gwee rather than just 
beer, they do not explain why beer is nor 
sold more cheaply elsewhere (e.g. in off- 
licences for home drinking). And they are 
overstating their case by pretending that 
brewing is not a low risk industry. Of 
course, brewery share yields approximate to 
the national average and beer output fluctu¬ 
ates roughly in line with the average for 
British industry. This is precisely why brew¬ 
ing is a low risk industry in Britain— 
because its deviation from the national 
average is so small. And it really 
is hard io 5 CCCpt that entry into beer re¬ 
tailing is so easy for the ncWCCmeT} 
although the real culprit here is the licens¬ 
ing system. True, clubs are springing up 
on all sides and get licences. Some have 
started their own brewing. But beer in 
these outlets is not available to the general 
public. 

RADIO&TV 

Too Durable 


SHORTER NOTES 

The machine tool industry did well 
durinjg the first quarter of the y^r, par¬ 
ticularly in March. Total orders, worth 
^15.3 miUicm for die nKmth, were up xy 
per tent on the previous year and total 
deliveries, at £16 milliard mere i 3 per cent 
up. The jC39.z million deliveries for the 
whole of the quarter represent a 6 per cent 
improvement on the same periodf a year 
ago, and a 7 per cent improvement on the 
last quarter of 1965. Inis meant fliat at 
the end of Mar^, the value of the total 
order book was £104.4 million—14 per cent 
up on the same period a year ago. The 
export picture is not quite $0 rosy. Even 
thou^ export orders received in March, 
worth £3.2 million were the highest since 
last July, export orders for die whole of the 
quarter were down by 21 per cent on the 
same period last year to a figure of £8.3 
million. However, expon orders for the 
first quarter of this year are sdll 4 per cent 
up on the previous quarter, and the 
industry still managed to get its exports out 
throughout the seamen’s strike. 

★ 

Adapting itself lu Scsindfeavian competi¬ 
tion, another British company, $t Anne’s 
Board Mills, is planning an integrated pulp 
and paper mill. Sited in Bristol, it will be 
based on local woods. As an integrated 
mill it will avoid the cost penalties of 
importing and rc-slushing pulp; but at a 
capacity of 30,000 tons a year it is still 
hard up against the Scandinavians* scale 
advantages. 
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societies before announcing its own scheme, 
that is no reason for not paying attention to 
the societies now. Equidly if the societies 
had taken the initiative and offered their 
own proposals first, the government’s own 
mortgage option scheme might have been 
averted. 

But now the societies seem to have 
swallowed the principle Of some sort of 
option, instead the infinitely better alter¬ 
native of charging borrowers a net ” mort¬ 
gage rate, with no tax relief. They are still 
hoping to escape die time consuming (and 
so, ultimately for borrowers, expensive) 
chore of having to advise borrowers on 
which option to choose, and when to 
switdi. And they are still hopeful that the 
subsidy may eventually be based on the 
interest the borrower pays, rather than on 
his whole repayment instalment. The 
government does not like this, as it is 
anxious that existing borrowers’ repay¬ 
ments should suddenly dr^ as the scheme 
begins. If the subsidy is based on the 
interest, this might not happen. Borrowers, 
inconyenicndy. would probably just prefer 
to go on paying the same instalments but 
to repay their mortgages more quickly. 
Nevertheless the societies should be firm on 
this point at least. Otherwise calculating 
the subsidy due from the Treasury will en¬ 
tail separate calculations for every borrower. 
Once again, the government seem 
disastrously blind to die sheer waste of 
resources involved in extensive and un¬ 
necessary administrative work. 


BREWERS 

Bubbling with 
Indignation 

A fter much grumbling, the brewers 
played ball with Mr Fred Peart at the 
Ministry ^of Agriculture and agreed not to 
raise prices of those of the^ national beers 
whose prices have already been raised since 
January, 1964. This week’s increases in 
some Wlntbreads beers slid under the bar, 
since their prices haven’t been increased, 
apart from duty. However, the brewers are 
still seething with anger over the Prices and 
Incomes Board. They have now issued 
iheir own counter report on their own indus¬ 
try) prepared after consultations with the 
Economists Advisory Ckimmittee. 

The most important point they make is 
the evidence adduced to show that the heavy 
increases in wages in the industry—criti¬ 
cised by the Jones Board—^were the out¬ 
come of a general wace drift rather than 
specific weakness by the brewers. Wages 
in brewing arc below the national average. 
Yet in the last five years in London, the 
south-east and the Midlands the gap has 
narrowed from about 14 per cent to about 
3 per cent, while in other regions ihore has 
^cen no sigxiiflcaxit movement. London, 
ihc south-east and the Midlands are the 
*reas of labour shortage ; they are also the 


D eliveries to the home trade of both 
television and radio sets were down 
again in April. Television sales have been 
dropping for the past eighteen months as 
demand settled down to a replacement jog¬ 
trot. On top of this, sales have been hard 
hit by the Chancellor’s hire purchase re¬ 
strictions. Radios have taken a drubbing 
from foreign transistor imports and this is 
likely to continue. Television deliveries 
however should recover. Replacements for 
sets sold during the 1959 peak demand year 
are soon due and the extension of BBC 2^8 
area coverage should help as well, although 
one cannot pretend it has made much impact 
$0 far. 



Corrections, On pa^e xvii of the Banking 
Survey in last week’s issue, some figures in 
the table of the number of bankers on bank 
boards were incorrect. The correct figures 
are given below. Ih addition, the total 
numkr of directors^ of the District Bank 
should have been given as 19.1 of whom 
was a banker, but not a general manager or 
retired general manager. 

BANKERS 



General 

Retired 

General 


Managers 

Managers 


1965 

1965 

Westminster 

0 

2 

Lloyds 

1 

1 

Barclays 

0 

4 

Nat Prov. 

0 

4 

Midland 

0 

2 

Wm. Deacon's 

0 

2 

Coutts 

0 

1 

Martins 

3 

0 

National 

1 

1 

District 

0 

0 

Qlyn Mills 

0 

2 


On page xxxtii of the same Survey, some 
names of banks and discount houses got 
transposed. Mercurity Securities and 
Montagu Trust should have been included 
as merchant banks and not discount houses. 
King and Shaxson, Seccombe Marshall and 
Campion should have been included with 
discount houses. 



t4» 
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HOW TO READ A BOOK 



A square bottle of Johnnie Walker 
will fit neatly into your booksheif. 

Reach for it absent-mindedly 
while you read. 

Once you pick it up 

you won’t be able to put it down. 


Good OM Johnnki Walkar-the Scotch of Scotch 
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BUS IN ESS □ IN VESTM ENT 

UNANCSniX 

Errors and Omissions 


T he finance bill Is going through the 
kmg oopunittee stage when the experts 
oh eadb side premose and oppose amend* 
meo^ to tSie published bill. They seldom 
ooavin^ each other. Compared with last 
year it has ali - 'been ^ very . .qip^^-^no 
scurrying of members from their social 
engagements to pack the lories, although 
there have been a couple of all ni^t sittings 
to try and give an air of urgency to the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The Conservatives through Mrs Thatcher 
argued that dividends paid before April 
19665 as a result of the previous finance act, 
should be treated for tax as falling in 
1966 / 67 . The transitional company tax 
arrangements allowed companies to keep the 
tax payable on dividends paid in 1965/66, 
subject to well defined limits. She pointed 
out that by bringing forward some divi¬ 
dends nt^ally payable in 1966/67, com¬ 
panies lifted the income of some sharc- 
Holders over the level qualifying them for tax 
relief all of which they lost. The govern- 
nent^s case was that tax laws are not tailored 
to suit rising incomes (fair enough) and, in 
my case, that the shareholders ultimately 
benefited from the tax retained by the com¬ 
pany. But the net dividend arrangement did 
not give anything away; it was meant to 
compensate for the bunching of company 
tax payments as a result of the switch to the 
new system. Furthermore, as the Chancellor 
was l^cn to point out last year, the com¬ 
panies* tax and the shareholders* tax are 
separate, so the companies* so-called benefit 
cannot offset the shareholders’ loss. For 
surtax payers there is already an averaging 
system, but the bill seeks to stop this for 
dividends in 1965/66. The opposition 
objected that this was retrospective legis¬ 
lation, the government replied that it was 
not, l^cause the tax was not actually due 
to be paid until January next year. The 
government won—^which is hard luck for 
those who make provision for tax. The sur¬ 
tax payers will not be much consoled by 
Mr Harold Lever’s argument, a strange one 
for a lawyer, that the actual cost would not 
be very great. 

Government v. Garda 

For the government Mr MacDermot 
introduced a short amendment to make 
options on shares in a company other than 
the employing company subject to tax too. 

Economist first .pointed out on May 21st 
that, as the bill was worded, a Garda-type 
^vestment trust would be encouraged—a 
fact Mr mot acknowledged in iotro- 

I ®ticing the amendment. After the outcry 


in the Qty—not the most radical of places 
—aninst Garda type trusts it was surpnsing 
to Inm honi Mr Hordern that the Con¬ 
servatives had no objection to giving options 
in other comc^es so long as shiraolders 
were told. The idn of the option is that 
die executive is given an incentive to im¬ 
prove his company; if the option is in ^ares 
of another company it is no more than extra 
salary unlinked to performance. But there 
was little push from the opposition and the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Despite the vigorous waving of an M dc G 
Friendly Society brochure by Sir Gerald 
Nabarro, who always speaks with feeling 
on tax, the opposition’s amendments on 
friendly societies were thrown out. Mr 
Callaghan’s reasons for removing tax exemp¬ 
tion from the new societies were valid 
enough. It was a pity he could not have 
been more radical: he could have made the 
profit on the bonds subject to capital gains 
tax nr insisted that the narrower range 
funds should be put into special 4 per cent 
tax exempt stock, thus tapping a new source 
of money. The new commercial ” societies 
have been semt down, while the traditional 
societies are allowed to continue on their 
old inefficient way. 

BIDS 

European Aniline 

T hf. bid season, which used to be near¬ 
ing its end by midsummer day, keeps 
extending. This week there has been the 


acceptaiice xn the BiifieM board of an 
improved offer of 231. ^ from, Guest 
Keen and Neltlafold. T^ will give the 
Monopolies Commissioa a dumce. to 
decide if a monopob in sbeh a vital com¬ 
ponent as a propter shaft for a w is 
permissible. RsiMon fit Hornsby has 
turned down Engllah Efectric while—most 
intriguing — the American oompanyi 
General Aniline has bid tor Hal Haiw^ 
the office paper and machinery company* 

Hall Harding’s chairman admitted last 
year that there had been talks to integrate 
and rationalise with other people. This 
year profits could well have bm down, 
particularly on the sensitised jpaper front. 
General Aniline’s bid, 27s. in cash. Is 
generous (12.6 times last year’s earnings) 
and is well above not only the pre-bid 
price of 19s. 3d., but the all-time high of 
23s. 4d. reached on bid rumours this year. 
The directors and families hold over half 
the equity and are accepting, so it will go 
through. General Aniline has its own 
office copying products, is expanding its 
capacity for sensitised paper and is likely 
to want to introduce some of these into 
Hall Harding’s range. 

The bid, for which the British and 
American Treasuries have given their per¬ 
mission, is General Anfiine’s first incursion 
into Europe since it was derequisitioned 
last year. As the holding company for the 
German 1 . G. Forben chemical cartel, it 
had been r^uisitioned by the American 
government in 1942. But after the war a 
Swiss Company, Interhandel, claimed that 
it, and not Farben, owned the group: 
agreement between the American govern¬ 
ment and Interhandel took a very long 






time. Meanwhile General Aniline found it 
difficult to expand, since it could not issue 
stock for its acquisitions, nor faille new 
money. For the last year, however, it has 
been very active, acquiring three con^nies 
in chemicals and plastics already this year 
before Hail Hardmg. The sWes were 
issued by the American ffovemment at $30, 
and after standing at $23 for some tiiiK 
spurted this week to $25^. Although this 
is over 20 times their earnings (taking the 
four quarters to M^rch, 19^} the ^oup 
is clearly expanding fast, and the acquisition 
of Hall Harding is an excellent start in 
Europe. 

INTERNATIONAl. COMPUTERS A 
TABULATORS 

The End of the Wood? 

I NTBRKATiOKAL Computers and Tabu¬ 
lators appears to be out of the worst of 
its troubles, to judge by the interim re¬ 
sults. And these were numerous—running 
down the punched card business ; develop- 
ping the new computer range; then 
selling it. Now, crucially;, the problem is 
dcliveiy. All have been solved. ICT has 
already delivered 130 of the new range, has 
orders for 380 more and is delivering at a 
rate of over one a day, which many pec^le 
even inside the company thought an im¬ 
possible targ^. The order book may grow 
more slowly in future, but the steady intro¬ 
duction of new equipment (like this week’s 
disc storage unit) ought to give ICT a safer 
base than seemed conceivable even a few 
months ago. 

Euphoria might be tempered by a number 
of factors: competitive International Busi¬ 
ness Machines is in a bad patch with its own 
computers, but has never before allowed an 
intruder to be prtffitable for long before 
crushing it: and ICT still has burdens. The 
trading profit may have been £1.3 million 
for the half year, but this was only 4% on 
turnover; and although- there was no 
British tax to pay and further reliefs to 
come from past losses, the interest pay¬ 
ments took aU but £188,000 of the profits. 
ICT has boldly forecast that it will pay a 
is. 8d. dividend for the year—the same as 
last—and will earn the necessary £1.45 
million it will cost gross. Allowing for 
slighdy less in interest payments, and 
assuming chat there will be no tax to pay, 
this means that either ICT will have nearly 
to double its margins on present turnover, 
or increase both deliveries and margins by 
a third. This is not impossible, and cer¬ 
tainly the shares are looking for it to be met. 
They have come up from a low of 26s. 6d. 
this year (under a quarter of their price in 
the days of automationmania four years ago) 
to their present 36s. 3d,, where they give 
only 4.6'!., and, assuming that the divi¬ 
dend will just be covered, at 23 times earn¬ 
ings. But the price is no longer sustained, 
as it was until a few months ago, mainly on 
takeover hopes. ICT now looks to have a 
viable future as an independent unit, which 
is more than can be said for most indepen¬ 
dent computer makers other than IBM. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

CAPITAL GEARING 

in Top Gear 

R jenn Paper has nearly doubled its loan 
capital over the past fifteen months; 
Ihci latest debenture issue, for £10 million 
(effiictively at 7.45%), comes less than a 
year after its last Ltmdon issue, for the 
same amount, and brings the total loan 
capital raised since Ma^ 1965 to £29 
million. Of this £9 million was raised in 
Canada and £800,000 in Australia. Reed 
had plenty of room for gearing even before 
the 1965 fii»nce act a^ the introduction 
of the new tax system, which encourages 
borrowing as opposed to raising new equity 
capital. It also made borrowing abroad 
almost essential for companies with large 
overseas interests, like Reed, since the tax 
payable on income remitted horn abroad to 
pay dividends is very high. In addition to 
the loan capital Reed has also raised £2.5 
million by selling International Publishing 
Corporation shares. Of the £30.5 million 
raised altogether, acquisitions have taken 
£21 million^—^thc largest were Polycell (all 
cash) and Wallpaper (part cash). Loan re¬ 
payments and sinking fund payments took 
nearly £2.5 million, and this year these two 
items and capital subscriptions could take a 
further £5.5 million. So only £2 million 
is left for buying fixed assets, to supplement 
cash flow and bank borrowing. 

It looks as if interest payments will be 
takbg about 10% of Reed’s trading profits 
over the next few years, depending on how 
profits go. This is fairly close to the X2% 
proportion paid out by Bowater, Reed’s big 
rival, last year. Both companies have bor¬ 
rowed through subsidiaries abroad at rates 
lower than in Britain, and Bowater in par¬ 
ticular has taken advantage of cheap money 
in Switzerland. By rather timid British 
standards the companies are highly geared. 
Gearing admittedly has its dangers: a com¬ 
pany paying lo^u of its post depreciation 
profits in interest and half its taxed profits 
in dividends would find its retentions cut 
by 45% if profits fell by one fifth. The 
dividend could be jeopardised. But a rise 
in profits of one fifth would lift retentions 
by 45%, and any company with confidence 
in its ability to raise profits over the long 
term should be bold enough to borrow and 
risk the short term setbacks. After deduct-* 
ing profits from newly acquired subsidiaries, 
Reed's profits slipped a little in the year to 
March 31st this year. 

Beside Reed and Bowater, even a com¬ 
pany like Imperial Chemical Industries, 
which last year made the largest London 
debenture issue—for £50 million—is very 
low geared: only £11.6 million of its £192 
million trading profits went in interest in 
1965. At the other extreme is the Thom¬ 
son Organisation: its £1.3 million in pre¬ 
ference share dividends, paid from profits 
after corporation tax, is equal in cost to 
£2.2 million in interest, deducted from pre¬ 
tax profits. When this is added to the 
actual interest paid, the prior charge comes 
to £3 million, 37% of trading profits. Lord 
Thomson is obviously confident. 
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PATINO MINING 

Not by Tin Alone 

T he Patino family, whose mo^ came 
origmlly from J^livian tin, is tidying 
up its British interests. As the chart shows 
these are all subsidiaries of die Canadian 
public company, Patino Mining. This week 
CoasoHdat^ Tin Smelters is bidding for 
General Tin, which in faa held 56% of its 
shbes: three Git are being exdtonged 
for one CTS, and existiiig CTS shareholders 
are being given a free prnerence share. The 
f^esult is &t the Patnx> Mining will hold 
just under half of the combined company, 
where previously it held 60% of GTI—^a 
holding considerably increased over the past 
two years. The bid is generous ; the CTS 
shares were at 55s. before the bid while 
GTI, even after a considerable rise from 
I2s. this year and a low of 8s. 9d. in 1965, 
were only 17s. 3d. Even this was above the 
asset value of the company, which was 
unusual for any investment trust. 

Patino Mining Corporation 


General Tin 
Investments 


/ 

British Tin Investment 


^'^nsolidated Tin 


Corporation Smelters 


There are several reasons for the bid: 
Consolidated Tin is a better-known name 
than General Tin. It includes a lot of real 
operating assets, a logical foundation for a 
group. Although the traditional tin busi¬ 
ness is under considerable pressure, particu¬ 
larly from new capacity opened by Union 
Carbide in Thailand, there are a number 
of diversifications. General Tin, with most 
of its assets represented by the holding in 
CTS, ceased to be classed as an investment 
trust after the 1965 Fiance Act. So the 
only way to avoid crippling TSapital gains tax 
on continuance or liquidation was to merge 
the two. 

The third company, British Tin, is an 
orthodox investment trust. As such it did 
not sidfer too badly from the 1965 finance 
act and there is no reason for it to be in¬ 
cluded in the new group, although the 
shares have risen this year from i8s. 3d. to 
their present 23s. 6d., presumably on the 
hope that it would. Its assets are well 
diversified geographically, with nearly 40% 
of them in Canada and the United States. . 
But the dividend will be down this year 
owing to corporation tax. Although at the 
present price it stands at a discount of 15% 
on assets (fair enough for such a trust), the 
yield on 1964’s dividend is under 
which shows the magic of the Patino name. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


Does Anyone Want BAG ? 

TV/Bn-B Rolls-Royce pursues it intricate 
W mcrgJer negotiations with BriRol Ait- 
cr^t, its full results for 1965 have come out 
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DRESDNER BANK 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

Dusseldorf • Frankfurt on Main • Hamburg 

Capital and Reserves DM 720^000,000'^ * Total Resources DM 12,300,000^000 
490 Branch Offices in Western Germany 


Affiliations: 

Bank fiir Handel und Industrie AG., West Berlin (48 offices) 
Deutsdi-Sudamerikanische Bank AG., Hamburg' 


Representative Offices: 

New York • Paris • Madrid • Beirut • Cairo • Istanbul 

Joint Representative Offices of Dresdner Bank AG. and Deutsch-Sudamcrikanisclic Bank AG. in 
Argentina (Buenos Aires) • Bolivia (La Paz) • Brazil (Rio de Janeiro and SJo Paulo) 

Chile (Santiago) • Colombia (Bogota) - Mexico (Mexico, D. F.) ' 

Paraguay (Asuncidn) • Perii (Lima) • Uruguay (Montevideo) • Venezuela (Caracas) 


Supervisory Board (Aufsichtsrat) 

Ernst Mattliiensien, Frankfurt on Main, Cliairman 
Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Vice-Chairman 
Alois Alzheimer, Chairman of the Board of Manag¬ 
ing Directors of Miinchener Rudtvcrsichcrungs- 
Gesellsdiaft, Munich, Vice-Chairman 
Hans C. Boden, Chairman of the Supervisory Board 
of Allgemeine Elektriciiats-Gescllsdiaft (AEG), 
Frankfurt on Main 

Heinrich Nordhoff, Chairman of the Board of Manag¬ 
ing Directors of Volkswagenwerk AG., Wolfsburg 
Hans Rinn, Hof Hellerholz/Holstein 


I lans-Ciinther Sohl, Chairman of the Board of Manag¬ 
ing Directors of August Thyssen-Hutte AG., Dnis- 
burg-Hamborn 

Karl Winnadker, Chairman of the Board of Manag¬ 
ing Directors of Farbwerkc Hocchst AG., Frank¬ 
furt on Main 
Elected by the staff; 

Willi Breitenbach, Frankfurt on Main 
Helmut Kahler, Frankfurt on Main 
Mans Peters, DUsscldorf 
Georg Ruscher, Berlin 


Board of Managing Directors 
(Vorstand) 

Gustav Gliick, Frankfurt on Main 
Herbert Henzel, Frankfurt on Main 
Erich Kriiger, Hamburg 
Werner Krueger, Diisseldorf 


Cai Graf zu Rantzau, Diisseldorf 
Fritz Reinhold, Frankfurt on Main 
Fritz Rudorf, Dusseldorf 
Adolf Schafer, Dusseldorf 
Erich Vierhub, Frankfurt on Main 
Franz Witt, Hamburg 


Deputy Managing Directors: 
l^lelmut Haeusgen, Frankfurt on Main 
Karl Friedridi Hagenmliller, 
Frankfurt on Main 
Hansjiirgen Kiihl, Dusseldorf 
Jurgen Ponto, Frankfait on Main 


M After capital increase by DM 70 million to DM 315 million as resolved by the Shareholders* Annual General 

Meeting of May 26th, 1966 
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and show a reasonably healthy picture. The 
overdraft may be up to £15 million and 
interest charges nearly double last '^year’s at 
£1.35 million, but the government’s new¬ 
found speed in paying its bills should take 
care of that. Meanwhile Rolls-Royce is 
producing engines at a rate which demands 
a good deal of profit-reducing sub-contract 
work. Despite this, trading profits remained 
at around 11 % of sales, which themselves, 
went up by £20 million to £127 million. 
The order book was up by about the 
.same to £169 million. Ko wonder the 
sharc.s, at 52s. 6d., stand at nearly 20 times 
earnings. But the orders and the profits 
come increasingly from bread-and-butter 
old engines, the Dan (eighteen years old 
and still going strong), and the Avon. Which 
is no bad thing. 

So Bristol-Siddelcy Engine’s wealth of 
new engines has a special appeal for Rolls- 
Royce, which has only the RR178 being 
developed with government money. Bristol 
has the best vertical take-off system, which 
could at last be on the point of joint use 
with the Europeans on a large scale: it also 
has the big supersonic engine being dc- 


BUSINEiJii. INVr-STMIiNT 

veloped with the French. And Bristol- 
Siddeley and Rolls-Royce could both bene¬ 
fit from the inevitable integration of manu¬ 
facturing facilities. 

There arc a number of problems involved. 
Two can be dismissed; Hawker Siddeley 
would be happy to have Rolls-Royce instead 
of Bristol Aircraft as its partner in BSE, 
and the 15% holding in Westland Aircraft 
could easily be sold. The problems come 
from Bristol’s other assets: its shares in the 
British Aircraft Corporation, and Short’s of 
Belfast, for which there are certainly no 
commercial buyers. The government 
already has 67i% of Short’s and may not 
want any more. The other two share¬ 
holders in BAC, Vickers and English 
Electric, each with 40% to Bristol’s 20';.., 
would rather sell their shares than buy 
more. This leaves the government, which 
might take up its promised shareholding in 
the aircraft industry by buying 20% of 
BAC. The major problem is price: there 
are no earnings or dividends to come from 
BAC for some vears, if ever: and the 
government is unlikely to want to pay any¬ 
thing near paper asset price for the shares. 
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In fact the pure commercial question of 
the take-over by Rolls-Royce is bound to 
be delayed (and not only by the complica¬ 
tions involved in disentangling BSE’s mter- 
national links) since it involves quite dearly 
the whole future of BAC—^and therefore 
of the whole aircraft industry. 

In Brief ».. 

Bid for Burnley 

Charringion United Breweries has said 
it is going to bid for Massey’s Burnley 
Brewery, which has about 300 outlets 
including 75 off-licences. Does this mean 
another round of brewery mergers is in the 
offing? Probably not. Just when the con¬ 
trolling shareholders in a small brewery 
decide to sell out depends usually upon 
when they get fed up with having to pro¬ 
vide occasional dollops of capital to keep 
the breweries and pubs up 10 ever-rising 
modern standards. As for potential buyers. 
Charringten United and Whitbread are pro¬ 
bably the hungriest of the large groups at 
the moment—the others looking only for 
bargains. 


EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKETS 

Uncommon Problems 


Financial problems that would follow 
Britain's entry into the common market 
could be as great as the much more pub¬ 
licised problems of agricultural prices. 
Although comparisons are hampered by 
the less comprehensive coverage of Euro¬ 
pean company statistics, a new study 
“ Capital Markets in Europe ” published 
jointly by the Amsterdam-Rotterdsim 
Bank, Deutsche Bank, Midland Bank and 
Socicte Generalc de Banque shows just 
how un-contincncai are British financial 
conditions. 

In Belgium and Germany companies 
rely very heavily for capital on loans from 
special credit institutions; in Belgium 
there were only four public issues of 
debentures last year. Dutch companies 
go to the market for money more often 
but even so privately arranged long-term 
loans play an important pan in their 
finances. In Britain long-term loans are 
very rare, since the normal method of 
borrowing long term is to sell debenture 
stocks. Even if British companies do in¬ 
crease the proportion of borrowed money 
to continental levels their capital struc¬ 
ture will be different. It would admit¬ 
tedly be easy 10 overstate the difference 
between British and continental financ¬ 
ing: although British debenture stocks 
are fully negotiable and this gives buyers 
greater liquidity than ordinary lenders, 
most issues are in fact held until maturity 
by the institutions. The market in them 
is very < auirrow. From the company’s 


point of view, the advantage of the British 
system is that there is a market for new 
issues and the borrower docs not have to 
face a big official lender, perhaps taking 
a jaundiced view of anything but the 
safest proposition. 

Any movement towards the British sys¬ 
tem by the continentals, however, is lik¬ 
ely to be severely impeded by investment 
rules imposed by law on the insti¬ 
tutions which, in Britain, traditionally 
play such a big part. German life insur¬ 
ance companies can only have a maxi¬ 
mum of TO"., of their funds in 
equities; more than half their money is 
lent and the rest is invested in bonds. 
Even stricter rules apply in Belgium: 
although equities can take up 10 I5°i> 
of the funds, in fact at the end of 1964 
they took only 6'*;.; 33 ’., was in gilt edged 
and t6% in debentures, while the rest was 
lent. Even the pension funds in Belgium 
have ru hold large proportions of public 
sector securities. The investment pattern 
is similar in Holland. 

If the barriers were brought down with 
Britain in the common market, there 
would be some drastic readjustments. In¬ 
surance companies in Britain, which are 
left to manage their own investments, 
would have a marked advantage over con¬ 
tinental rivals; they invest between a fifth 
and a quarter of their money in equities 
and, assuming that equity growth con¬ 
tinues over the long term, this should 
enable them to offer better terms and so 


attract business to London. 'I'lie switch¬ 
ing of insurance to London would ser- 1 
iously affect public and company finance 
in Europe. Continental companies could 
find borrowing in London easier, if not 
cheaper, than in their own countries. 
Srorttc form of insulation would obviously 1 
be needed, at lea.st during a transitional 
peiiod to avoid distorting capital move¬ 
ments. 

But the problems raised by differing 
financial conditions could prove more 
than transitional. In Belgium equities are 
relatively unpopular: the turnover on the 
Brussels exchange was BFr 20 billion in 
1965, BFr 17 billion le.s.s than in 1955. 
Again, London with its equity conscious 
market would have a strong pull for com¬ 
panies seeking new money. While the 
Germans are not as extreme as the Bel¬ 
gians, the cult of the equity is not well 
developed; the government tries to let 
the small private investor in by giving tax 
relief for shares issued to employees and 
preference to small investors when float¬ 
ing nationalised companies to the public. 

But a higher proportion of shares in 
Germany is held by the big investors than 
in Britain, and the big three banks have 
proxy power over the majority of shares 
in most companies. There is a bridge in 
equities between Britain and Europe— 
the Dutch market. This has a tradition 
of international investment: Royal Dutch/ 
Shell and Unilever are Anglo-Duich 
combines, Philips is an international 
Dutch company and Robeco and 
Interunie are worldwide investment trusts. 

But the differences between Holland and 
Belgium are great enough to raise prob¬ 
lems and there will have to be some 
vigorous growing together. 
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SOCI^Tg G^NiRALE DE BANOUE^ 

the largest Belgian Bank 

presents some figures of its first balance sheet as per 
December 31st., 1965 

(in million Belgian Francs) 



GENERALE 

BRUSSELS 

the most extensive network of branches in Belgium 
Represented in London by BANQUE BELGE Ltd., 4 Bishopsgate, London E.C.2 


^ established through the merger of 

1 . i . ' ■ ' , ^ ■ 


Banque de ia Societe Generate de Belgique 
Societe Beige de Banque 
Banque d’Anvers 
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Aa Trident performing an m/tomatlc landing 
at Galwlck. Hawker Slddefay Aviation have 
accomplished some 1200 au^are landings, 
while since June 1965, BBA liove completed 
more than 1000 In airline safvke. 


Thia ¥etf modern test room aJ fidler Whctrlc, 
showing a 3.2 million volt sorgo generator In 
U>e background, Is epuipped to Itsf the largest 
and highest voltage transformers envisaged 
for some time to come. ^ 





,000 into 



In the HoWker SicUtetcv Group'A 
Kport to slltiH!iM>JUei[»^ it u» 
FlnniK'inl 

Jlic Cirowp net lor 1965 

mnoiint to cotmtoied 

ivith h 1964. Ainit 

interim dividetidQf 5%)c^.tax.i^as 

K 3 S!te«w?<i'?.r 

luK in March 1966, Your ^0a|rv) 
'tecotnincnd that no final di\iaein<j 
‘PC paid, and the total dividend for 
^,‘ihc year, therefore, remain s' flic 
^iiainc as last year at \2"„ less 
jBalcs of the Group amounted to 
<381,000,000 compared witli' 
:<344,000,000 in 1964. Direct 
from our U.K. facUirics totnlM 
£63,000.000 in 1965 (previousyear 
£36,(XX),000). The order book is 
cood; the end of the year fit;ilte of 
£342,000,000 slums a drop com¬ 
pared with the end of 1964, but at 
the end of March 1966, the hgiire 
was £430,000,000. 

Aircraft 

Cancellation of the HS.I154 and 
HS.681 projects in March 1965 
resulted in a rc-arranycmenl of 
capacity to suit the new situation; 
Ihis has been completed cITectively. 
Ciovenimcni decisions to place 
^ubsiaiuial ordcis willi 1-fawkcr 
Siddeley Aviation for IIS.80I mari¬ 
time aircrul'i and for the P.1I27 
t'jvertical tukc-ofT aircraft have been 
rtaken and further orders for tlie 
BuccaiMser aircraft are to hand. On 
the ci\il side of our activities, a 
further order for 15 Trulent type 
aircraft was reodved from Brittsh 
■fBuropeun Airways while sub¬ 
stantial sales of the eKccuiive jet 
.'HS.125 and the turboprop 1IS.748 
were made. 


Missiles, Alrqtodt Equipment, 


Hawker Sidddey l^namtos suf- 
ferad from Hicoanodtotion of 
IrtIUtw aifcraft to -March 

1965, bof tnudiay d^tos the year 
Was nkamtaiiied. Wes of the 
tikctroiv Mm Welder are m- 
crea d ng steadHy end the Industrial ; , 
Automation Division hiis nhon n a^- 
aeneral increase in sales. Fquip- i 
ment for the automatic check-out of^ J 
civil airltners has been sold to^' 
BO AC; similar equipmeiu has been?, ■ 

tvto ^ded 

teMi^nd two mribar types wnmt^ 
witt :lbnow;;«4Mi^ 3No‘ 
bf Europa 1 are 

High Duty Alloys showed a rising 
trend in 1965 and the extent of the 
Company's dependence on the 
aviation industry is rtiihinishfng as 
new commercial liglitr^lloy pro¬ 
ducts ene introduced. 

Diesels 

The acquisition of R. A. Lister will 
result increasingly in production 
economies, in rationalisation of the 
Group's range of engines, in the 
stfrm^hcnrng of our interestn in 
agricultural machinery and further 
strengthening of our overseas sel¬ 
ling ability. Fetters' record results 
of 1964 have been exceeded and 
1965 was R. A. Lister's eighth 
successive record year. Mirriees 
National's export business repre^* 
seated 75% of the total older in- 
intake in the year. 

Electric 

Brush Electrical Engineering had a 



feedfd y^af’ fn ' turnover and 
profitability, the supply of loco¬ 
motives to British Rail forming a 
Sj^tantial pgrt pf the turnover, 
jew fanlitici wore brought Into 


transformers during the year was 
the highest in the Company's 
history. The demand for Fiillcr tap 
changers continues to be good. 

Moldings 

The SIX sotidier units made steady 
pregress. particularly in the sale of 
tanker vehicles, vending machines, 
road construction equipment and in 
constructing factories and office 
buddiiig". 


\1^kW alternators at Doroud In one of 
“ niorfy 80 per cent of diesel generating^ 
rifb! and marine purposes came from 

Dverusas Companies 
The consolidated net sales of 
Hawker Siddelev Canada con-, 
tinned an upward trend, while The 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada; 
introduced new aircraft types which^ 
should show earnings in 19674 
Hawker dc Havilland Australia'i 
sales volume and order intake were, 
the highest recorded and Hawker 
Siddeley Brush in South Africa had’, 
a successful year. v 

Bristol SMdpley Engines iJd i 

The Oovernmeiit’s revi‘;ed Defence 
plan has left a good forward pro-; 
graiiimc on new engines. Progress 
with the Olympus 593 for the 
Concorde is good and the marine 
Olympus has been adopted by the 
Royal Navy. 


Forocopynf ihr AnmmlJtrport please write to: The Secretary, HawkffSiddclef 
Croup Limitea, 18 Sr, James's Sguare, Loudon, S.WJ, WHItehaU2064, 

lf0> HAWKER SIODEIEY 6R0UP IIMITER 
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Salmon’s Statement 


The Annual General Meeiing uT I. K>ons 
Sl Company Ltd. will he heW on 12!h July, 
1966, at the Strand Palace Hold. I.ondon 

wr2. 

The following is the Stuiemcnt by ihc 
Chairman, Sir Saimiel SmIuhni, which has 
been circulated wiih the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 3lst March, 
I%6: 

The Report and Accounts accompanving 
this .Statement are for the year ended 31st 
March, 1966, and inclode tl^e balance sheet 
of the Company and the consoliilaied 
balance sheet and profit and loss account of 
the Ciroup comprising the parent company 
and its subsidiaries. 

In May Mr T. M. Gliickstein expressed a 
desire to relinquish his seal on the Hoard, 
which he had occupied fi»r foriy-one .scars. 
During that long period in the successive 
oftices of General Manager. Maniging 
Director. Chairman and President he has 
rendered eminent service to the Company. 
In deference t<> his wish his resignation was 
accepted, hut we arc nlea«ed to say ih.ii he 
will rclain (he office of President and we sli.ill 
Ihcrcby conlimic to benefit from his great 
knowlcdac and experience. 

During the year Mr Nell Salmon was 
appointed an Ordinary Diuctor of the Com¬ 
pany. He has for some years been one of 
our G..ncrj| Maiiaucrs. and we welcome him 
to the Board. 

Mr. H J. .Sco:i, an LmoIovL Dirk.eb'.i- and 
the Fngiiuxi-in-Chief of the Comnnu. re¬ 
tired at the end of last October aficr r»)Jty- 
two yc.iiV distinguished service. He irained 
as a meehan'cal engineer and spent liiN whole 
career in the Com.njny*s engineering depart 
ment. Made joint head of the depanmeiii in 
l‘)42, he became Jl*: sole head in P).>l and 
was appointed to the Board in 1961). We 
hope h\s well-earned rclircmtnt will be tong 
and happy. 

THF YI AR*S TRADING 

From the consolidated profit and lo.ss 
account it will be seen that the profit before 
taxation and minority iiiferesi is £2.916 642 
compared wrth £3.250,984 for the presluiis 
year. I he net profit for the vear aitnbuiahie 
to the parent company is .tl,822,%fi com* 
pared with £2.240,621. 

>ieeond interim dividends were dcclaied on 
14th February, 1966. and paid on 1st April 
and, an was intmuited in February, the Dircc- 
tors do mvt recommend the puyment ol final 
dividends in respect ot (he year ended 31st 
Marcli. 1966. The first and second interim 
dividends together are equivalent in total to 
the dividends which were paid in respect of 
the year ended 3lsi March. 1965. 7'lic second 
interim dividends were paid on 1st April so 


that, umicr the transitional provisions of the 
Finance Act, I9<>5, the Company could rciuin 
the income tax deducted from them. 

'I he firsi and second interim iiividcnds to¬ 
ed her absorivd the not sum of £745.850, 
and the dividends paid and accrued on Pre- 
fcrciK*e and Preferred Ordinary slocks 
amount to 003,039, making a total of 
£1.048,889. An amount of £32I.0(K), which 
is equal to (a\ relief on investment allow¬ 
ances, has been transferred to capital reserve, 
letiving £337.850, being the balance of net 
profit for the year. I'o this nuisi be added 
£I,I24,6(>7 hroiit'In forward from the pre¬ 
vious year, la.\ adju.stmenis foi earlier years 
of £.^2,798 and £185,416 in respect of divi¬ 
dends received (net.) from subsidiary 
companies and paid out of past profits, 
making a total ol £1J0().7.H to be carried 
forward in ihc profit and loss account. 

In last November's interim report we fore¬ 
cast, on the basis of the information then 
av.tilable. that the results for Ihc year would 
not differ signiticantly from those for the 
Iasi full year. The forecast has not been 
realised bv reason of a number of factors 
which have cmcrgcti .sub.scqucnily. In par- 
liculut, catering turnover, which in the first 
six monlh«i was considerably up on the cor¬ 
responding half of the previou^ year, in- 
crease*! Ics.s in the second ^ix monilu than we 
aniicittalcd in November : there have been 
delays m realising the beuelil^ i'n'm me isures 
to r.Oionalisc the svslem oi supply In our 
caUriiig establishmciUs and liom the instal¬ 
lation of new plant at our lea faeiory : also 
the second lialf-ycaTs results ol the sub¬ 
sidiary companies in Canada and South 
Africa w'crc disappointing. 

Over the year as a whole, ihc effects of 
inilation in the national cconnm.v, and of the 
(ioNcnimcnt’s measures to deal with the 
situation, have been felt in all scetors of onr 
business. Our overall turnover continued to 
iuereu.se—-rather more quickly, in fact, than 
we pl.inncd for u year ago and in some 
areas v\c were able to expand our share of 
the total markei. But we have had to face 
severe increases in costs, and have been 
loreeJ to pul up some of our prices since the 
beginning ol 1966. The rise m costs was. 
however, so sleep that it was not commerei- 
ally practieuble to recover all ol it in the 
.short term, and profits 6ufiered in con¬ 
sequence. Also, as I mention later in com- 
mcniing on the Bread Divi.sion. we Icsi some 
C20t),000 ol profit through co operating with 
the Govcnimcni over bread prices. 

CIIANGI'S IN TAXATION 

With the iiUroduction of corporation tax, 
capital gums tax, a new system of investment 
mccinives and a selective employment tax. 


(lie whole luxation fr.^in 1 ewo^k within which 
industry operates has been radically altered. 
I he precise nature of the impact which all 
these changes will have upon the C oinpuny 
has yet to become clear, but 1 fed it neces¬ 
sary to comment brietly on the implications 
for us of the new investment grunts system 
and the selective employment tux. 

One stated ohiective of the Government is 
to encourage more oconomical use of labour 
in the service indtistrics: it would thcrclorc 
be kYgieai to expect encouragement for such 
industries to invest in the mechanisation of 
iheir operations. Another stated Government 
objective is to strengthen the country's bul 
unoe of paytncnis : it would lhoncfor< be logi¬ 
cal to expect cneiviirugcment of investment 
by the catering mid hotel industry, which is 
acknowledged to be an important earner of 
foreign exchange. Neither cxpcctution is 
borne out by tlK' new system of investment 
grants, which does not apply to equipment 
used in restaurants and hotels or to vehicles 
and cLiuipmem used in distribution. Although 
the company has, of course, a very substan¬ 
tial investment in catering and hotets it is 
primarily as food manufacturers and there¬ 
fore as fo(Hl distributors that we shall feci 
the discriminalor> effect of this particular 
mea.sure. Much scope for improved use of 
both human and mechanical resources exists 
in the whole field of food distribution ; and 
where the proJuci is highly perishable, as 
many ol our products are. the cost of distri¬ 
buting it is bound lo represent a higher pro¬ 
portion of the total cost than with a non- 
perishable pioJuet. For example, it costs 
as much on average to dii»iril)ule and .sell an 
ice cream product as it docs to manufacture 
it, while a loaf of bread actually costs moie 
to distribute and sell than to produce. We 
arc consequently equally concerned to keep 
dovvii sale^ and di.sti'ibution costs as to keep 
down factory costs. We feel we should be 
encouraged by the Government to invest 
in the rationalisation of distribution as well 
as m factory plant, so far ^from which (he 
encourage ment which formcily existed in the 
shape ol investment allowances against (axa 
noil has actually been removed. 

Ihe full effect upon the Company of the 
selective employment Lax is at present diffi- 
cLiU to assess because we do not yet know 
how many ol our cslublishmeotK will qualify 
either for a refund of the tax or for a refund 
with a premium. But the effect upon the 
catering business can only be harmful. We 
esiimate th:bl in a full year it will cost about 
half a million pounds for our catering busi¬ 
ness alone, excluding the cost lo our asso¬ 
ciated hotel companies. Like any service 
industry catering is by its very nalurc a large 
user ol labour ; if Goverament measures arc 


contliiMcd oicrieaf 
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inlroduceJ which arc dcsiMlfied to make that 
labour more expensive to employ, the uFti* 
male result can only be either an increase in ^ 
the cost or the service to the consunner or a 
reduction in some aspect of the service. We 
have always excricd ourselves to minimise 
those,costs which were within our control. 

In particular, becuuKe labour costs represent 
such a laruc clement in the cost of catering, 
wc have been much concerned to economise 
in I lie use of labour ; the oppm lunilics for 
hirthcr economics here are very small, 
although we shati continue to look tor them. 
Iii'vicw ol this heavy new imposinon wc are 
making a review ol the scope, uuality and 
price structure of our cuicriiig business so as 
to achieve the light combination of food, 
service and amenity to meet the public 
demand in the changed circumstances. If, 
as wc cxpcci, the public continues to demand 
the same degree of service then this will 
inevitably lead to higher prices. 

These two new taxes arc symptomatic of 
the ofticial approach to the problems ot the 
national cconomv, and we arc not convinced 
ol the wisdom ol ihui approach. We do not 
see that salvation lies simply in producing 
more physical goods more cfllcicn-lly. We 
think there is a danaer of discounting the * 
importance of having enWicnt services to 
complement cftkicni manufacture. The very 
term "productivity,” which is so much used 
in Clovernment exhortations, is limiting and 
tendentious; endU^ss arguments take place 
as to the meaning ot productivity, especially 
ill the context of activities other than pro¬ 
duction. I he cifcclivcness of private industry 
can best be measured by prolitubiiiiy, the 
quest for which implies improving the ctTec- 
livcncss of all the facets of an enterprise— 
not merely its manufacturing operations but 
also Its research and development, its distri¬ 
bution arrangements and its marketing. The 
truly fundamental need is to develop, 
throughout industry, elfectivcness in ascer¬ 
taining and serving the needs ol the market, 
for the most economically manufactured and 
distributed goods, and the mos>t economic¬ 
ally organised services, are useless if they 
cannot be sold. 

LYONS BAKKRY 

Our cake business made further progress 
and in incrcusingly competitive conditions we 
were able once more to increase our share 
of the total market. Higher sales enabled us 
to hold our cake prices until after the end of 
the year, when the sharp rises in production 
and distribution costs eventually compelled 
us to raise a number of prices. These were, 
however, our first cake price increases for 
nearly two years. 

The high initial cost of automating and 
mechanising operations throughout this 
seoto-r of the business has led to a temporary 
reduction in the net return on capital in¬ 
vested. Our strength in the cake market has 
nevel^tliolMs encouraged us to make further 
4^1tkr mvHWmcnt in order to exploit the 
iil^jiporlunities it presents: a new bakery at 
jjYakcfieid was opened last summer, white 


further instullalions and modifications were 
completed at our Cilasgow, Bristol. Hove and 
London bakeries. 

We have enjoyed the co-operation of 
grcKcry retailing companies in all parts of 
the country in introducing new sales and 
merchandising methods. Retailers' suppoil 
and goodwill continue to be key factors in 
our joint development of the packaged cake 
business in grocery shops and multiples. 

BREAD DIVISION 

The bread industry was often in the news 
during the year, and we were naturally much 
affected by the reference of bread prices and 
bakery wages lo the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes. The Board published its report 
on bread prices last September and its interim 
report on bakery wages appeared in January, 
bill the final report on wages has only just 
been published as I write and it is impractic¬ 
able lor this Stdtcmeni lo comment upon its 
hndings 

Although wc siiLCccdcd in expanding the 
Vidiimc of our bread sales, profits tell because 
ol the arrangements between the Government 
and the industry whereby certain key prices 
were frozen for nearly nine months; we 
estimate that this standstill in prices cost us 
some C^OO.OOO of profit. 

Profits here were also affected bv the con¬ 
tinuing rise in production and distribution 
co'>is In a vcai when wages and salaries rose 
by an avciage ol between H per cent and 9 
per cent lor the country as a whole, bakers 
sulfci'cd exceptionally steep rises in the cost 
ol labour. Wages for production workers 
increased by some It per cent, taking account 
ol not only straightforward wage increases 
but also a reduction of two hours in the 
standard working week and the change from 
a .^1 day week to a .^-day week. A still more 
marked rise in wage costs—of some 16 per 
cent occurred in bread distribution ; here a 
m.tjoi move was made towards introducing 
the 3 day week, and this meant substantial 
bonus payments because bread sales and dis¬ 
tribution must he carried out on six days 
a week. 

The Prices and Incomes Board has admitted 
that, even allowing for the increase in prices 
which they recommended in January, 1966. 
the return on capital earned by plant bakers 
is low. In Ibis situation the industry is not 
encouraged to expand its investment in the 
modernisation of production, as the Board 
urges. 

In our opinion the Prices and Incomes 
Board began hy misunderstanding certain 
fundamental features of the bread industry. 
In particular they tended to think of pro¬ 
ductivity in terms of output per man, which 
is an oversimplification. It is true that a 
vastly greater output of bread per man-hour 
can be achieved in a modern automated bread 
plant than in an old-style hand bakery. But 
the output of each bread plant is strictly 
limited to the capacity for which the plant i.s 
designed—it is impossible to improve pro¬ 
ductivity by working the plant faster or more 
efficiently. In any event the problem in this 


industry is not a straightforward one of hov 
to produce more bread with fewer men am 
in less working time. Bread is a highly perish 
able product (it should be sold within 2- 
hours of baking) and stocks cannot be buil 
up lo deal wilh fluctuations in demand: boll 
daily produciion and daily distribution mu> 
be delicately organised so that exactly thi 
right amount of bread is efiicienlly produoec 
at the right interval before sale, and dclivurei 
lo the shop> uT exactly the right lime. 

The normal weekly pattern of demand fo 
bread shows sharp variations from one da\ 
lo another, with a peak at the weekend. Thi* 
normal pattern is further complicated by ih* 
significant elfccl, often sudden and unpre 
diclable, of changes in the weulher. while at 
acute problem is presented by the par liciilarl; 
heavy demand just before bank bolidaj 
wcckcncis. So as to meet retailers' mdivulua 
requirements and yet comply wilh restriction- 
on unloading in bu-.y shopping siicets, breai 
deliveries must be timed with precision, ant 
careful journey planning is essential u 
achieve thi^ without rendering the distnbiitior 
operation uneconomic. 

Efficiency of distribution in this indusii'y i> 
thus vital, and in order to achieve ii new am 
improved delivery vehicles and handling 
facilities arc constantly required. The with 
drawal of investment allowances on vehicle' 
and the extra vehicle tax and petrol tax have 
made it even more dilTicult foi the industry 
to be profitable. 

CATERING 

Our catering turnover (excluding that dc 
rived from new cslablishmenis) was ralhtf 
higher than lust year despite the harmful 
eflcci, on the more expensive restaurants, ol 
the new taxation provisions affecting business 
cnterluinmenl. But there was not the buo'- 
ancy we had anticipated in the business, prolii 
margins shrank considerably, and the yeai > 
results cannot be rcgartlfid as satisfactory 
Once again the reduction in margins w:i 
attributable partly to increases in wages am 
related labour costs, and an equally imporU>i 
factor was the higher bill for local ralc^ 
Towards the end of the year wc had to nyst 
prices so lo g»i at Jeast some of the way 
towards restoring margins, 

Our catering business is affected hy tin 
need to adapt it to the continual changes a 
public demand ; the process of re-shaping thi 
business is an expensive one and its benefit 
will be fully experienced only over the Ion 
term. An essential part of that process is th 
rationalisation of the supporting suppl; 
organisation: hitherto a central productiei 
and despatch centre at Cudby Hail has pro 
vided most of the food requirements of ih 
icushops, but after careful study wc huveno^ 
decided that as the public demand in todav 
conditions is for food cooked on the int* 
vidual restaurant premises wc must meet th^ 
demand, despite the discouragement repr^ 
sen ted by the selective employment tax. Tit 
change to cooking on the premises will cnabl 
us to reduce very substantially the centr 
production, dfcspalch and transport tacilif' 
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ind so eUminate a large proportion of the 
leavy overhead costs associated with them, 
/irtualiy all the staff involved will continue 
vith us—they are urgently needed elsewhere 
n the business. The new system will also give 
IS flexibility in planning the future pattern 
>f our catering. 

Turning now to new restaurants. 1 should 
ike to record that during the year wc have 
opened eight new London Steak House.s to 
dd to the already successful scries ; wc have 
niroduced at the Strand Corner House a new 
heatre restaurant called '* Showboat ; and 
he Restaurant Belvedere has opened in the 
ilractive setting of Holland Park. Finally, a 
lew restaurant was opened in Mount Street. 
I'fayfair. last August called ** The Diplomat,” 
Icsigned to serve the limited but discerning 
narket of those who appreciate the very Hncsi 
k'hen eating out. 

E\ DIVISION 

the national consumption of tea has re¬ 
tained virtually sialic over the past three 
cars and has not kept pace with the growth 
1 population. Our own tea sales have, how- 
ver, been buoyant and our .share of the 
tarket has grown although there has been 
slight decrease in piofii margins.. Sales of 
lie Tea Division's other products (which 
iicludc ground coffee and pudding .ind pastry 
lixes) have been encouraging, with a parlicu 
illy notable increase in national sales ot 
Icady Brck. oiir insiani hot cereal. 

lowards the end of I96S wc closed down 
ie Horniman's tea faclory at Shepherdess 
Salk in north London, and transferred its 
loduction to Cjrccnf(>rd, I he move w'as 
ladc possible by the installation of new plant 
thich increased the capacity of our Grccn- 
ord factory by providing a high degree of 
ncchanisation in the handling of lea. 1 he 
osl of introducing this plant was heavy in 
his year, but the eventual benefit will he 
■I eat. 

Mong with other companies in this country 
ikI in the leu-producing countries, we have 
abscribed lowards an advertising campaign 
’iganised by the Tea Trade Oounci!. The 
.impaign is aimed primarily at increasing 
ivvarcncss of the product among the younger 
vneraiion and ui creating lor it a modern, 
•ivourablc image. It is too early yet for any 
ingible effects of the campaign to be felt. 
■*»il wc rccogni.se the need for this kind of 
nativity. 

CENTRAL LABORAIORIES 

The Company was among the first to rccog- 
'iisc the part which science had to play in the 
>'>od industry. Our central laboratories were 
iMablishcd in 1919 and subsequently dc- 
'cloped into an organisation providing expert 
'‘^^ientific knowledge of the wide range of 
'’Materials, manufacturing techniques and pro- 
‘lucts with which the Compan> is concerned. 

Recently, with the increasing use of local 
Uhoraiorics within the Company's operating 
‘^'''i''ions. it became clear that the role of the 


central luboralories needed to be re examined 
and the department reorganised to enable it 
to meet the future scientific needs of the 
Company. The primary concern of the cen¬ 
tral laboratories will henceforward be applied 
and basic rcscaich. Scxcral specialist teams 
of researchers have been formed to concen¬ 
trate on the individual problems of the 
different dixisions. and these research teams 
will maintain close liaison with the Ux-hiiical 
stall in the divisions. 

GLACIER FOODS LIMITED 

Last December Glacier Foods Limited and 
Us subsidiaries completed (heir third year of 
operation ^ince ihc merger of the three con- 
sliUicnl ICC cie.ini, bii'.inesses, A siibsumial 
profit was earned, ol wliich £210.000 is attri¬ 
butable to the Company, and for the first lime 
a dividend was paid to the shareholding com¬ 
panies. 

Vhc bcneliLs of the merger arc still .iccruing. 
Hor our ice cream bii.Miicss tn have achieved 
in 1%.^ a piofil roughly equal lo thal achieved 
in 1%4 IS a good result bearing in mind ihal 
last summer's weather was among the worst 
on record while the summer of 1964 was 
above avcr.ige It is iinloitunately necessary, 
however. tt> mention onec again the depress¬ 
ing effect which purchase lax eon tin lies to 
have upon the whole ice cieam indust^'y : 
after “normalising” for weather, consiirnp 
lion ol ICC cream is still 10 per cent below 
the level before pin chase lax was imposed. 

NORMAND IJVIITFD 

This subsidiary comp ins lias had a reason¬ 
ably satislactory year. Originally formed in 
1921 for the purpose ol maintaining the Com 
pany's owmi vchicks Noim.jnd has in reccnl 
years achiesed a po'ition ol some imporlancc 
within the retail niiilor ti ade and now' 
operates ihiough a number of subsidiary 
companies of its own. In addition lo its bodv- 
building and \chu.lo ixp.nr sliops it has dis- 
Iribiuion or dealer agreeiiunis s»iih many ol 
the leading motor vehicle MKiniiJactincrs .md, 
from Its fifty esi.iblislinu nts throughout the 
counlry. retails a very substantial number ol 
new and used vehicles. 

In order to lake ailv.ml.ige of the growing 
demand for oil street car parks Normand has 
acquired a .^0 per cent inlcrest in Europark 
Holdings Limited, which has subsidiaries 
operating car parks in this country and 
Wc.stcrn Europe. In J.intiary Iasi a new 
mechanical car park was opened in Old Bur- 
linglon Street. London, by Europark's UK 
subsidiary, and it is intended that the Park 
Lane Garage hitherto operated by Normand. 
which is now showing 1 airly good results, 
will in future be operated by thal company, 

SOL cam': ijmitfd 

The rc-organisalion consequent upon the 
merging of our own instant coffee business 
with the U.K. instant coffee business of our 
American partners. Chock Full O’Nuts Cor 


poralion. has been succcssfuHv completed. 
After some teething troubles the new plum 
installed at Greetiford in .April. 1965, i.s now 
in full production and is helping to meet the 
anlicipiiled demand, particularly for instant 
cofict packed under retailers' owm labels. 

h W. FRENCH & CO. LIMIIED 

Our association with .1 W. French A: Co. 
Lid., through Cclcbiiiy Holdings Ltd,, con¬ 
tinues to be most beneficial. Our research 
laboratories are in close collaboration with 
them in the development of new flours to 
meet the current and fuiure needs of our 
bakeries. 

Last August French sustained u severe 
blow through an explosion in one of their 
mills in London. Rebuilding started at once, 
and this mill will soon be in full production 
again. We wish to record our appreciation 
ill the magnificent way in which French have 
succeeded in keeping us fully supplied with 
flour despilc the many difi'icullics which they 
have experienced as a result of the disaster. 

I HE FUTl'KE 

Bel ore last month's Budget wc had hoped 
that we 'ihould ciijity in the curicnl year some 
respite from the succession of increases in 
costs which confronted us last ycai ; wc had 
identified the piobicms bclorc us and had Imd 
oui plans for surmounling them. I hen came 
ihc C'hanccllof's announcement ot the sclcc- 
live cmpl(\vment tax. creating an entirely 
new' situation. Because the Group is engaged 
both in muiuitacuiring and in providing ser¬ 
vices and many of our establishments ;ire 
borderline cases, it is nol yet pr.iciicable to 
make a proper asscssrrMrni of the net effect of 
the tax upon our costs ; nor is it practicable 
to gauge what will be the effect upon our 
catering turnover of the price increases which 
the tux is likely to force upon that sector of 
Ihe business The full implications of the new 
tax may not be apparent even by the time 
of our interim report in November. Fore¬ 
casting is thus more than usually hazardous 
at the moment Neveitheless it seems to us 
that the steps to incieiise profitability which 
wc had formulaicd and begun to implement 
before the Budget arc still valid. We are 
pressing uheuil with them and with pliin.s to 
meet the new challenges; we believe thal they 
will prove effective. 

STAFF 

I welcome this annual opportunity to thank 
all our stafl. Yet it becomes ever more diffi¬ 
cult to do so in a way that convincingly 
expresses our genuine appreciation of the fact 
that more than 31,000 men and women are 
devoting their working lives wholeheartedly 
10 the service of the Group. Between them 
they display a great range of admirable quali 
tics; wc prize especially their loyalty and 
their readiness to adapt to the many changes 
which come with each year of the Company’s 
progress. 


J • L Y O ,N S & COMPANY 1. T D . 


CADBY HALL, LONDON W.14 
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ESTATE DUTEES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

Year of Continued 
Progress 



LORD PIERCY 


Tlie fourteenth Annual General Meeting of Estate Duties 
Investment Trust Limited was held on June 17th in London, 
The Rt Hon Lord Piercy, CBE (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is from his circulated statement: 

The Company had a satisfactory year. Total investments 
increased; and at March 31,1966, stood at £59096,692 (previous 
March 31, £49426,973). Further commitments entered into 
stood at £546,250 (£347,965). The market value of quoted in¬ 
vestments at the year end was £2,530,524, comparing with 
£2,102,252 at Mar^ 31,1965. 

Income for the year, after expenses but before tax, amounted 
to £508,991, which compares with £422,497 for 1964/65. A few 
companies paid their dividends early for tax reasons; but the 
amount involved was no more than about 3 per cent of total 
income. The profit, also, was struck after charging an increased 
Management Fee to LC.F.C. Ltd. 

Allowing for tax, and adding the carry-forward from last 
year, the amount available for distribution is £522,762. An 
interim dividend of 4^ per cent was paid in December, 1965, 
and the Directoirs 'recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 7 per cent. The total dividend of 111 per cent on the 
present Share Capital of £3,300,000 compares with last year’s 
figure of 10 per cent on the then issued capital of £3,000,000, 
equivalent to 8.57 per cent on the present issued capital. This 
relatively large increase in the total dividend this year enables 
us to conform with the requirements for an ** Investment Trust" 
in Section 37 of the Finance Act. 

Upon the final dividend being approved, the Surplus carried 
forward on Revenue Account will be £286,293. Revenue Surplus 
and Capiul Surplus (£619,138) together will amount to 
£905»43»- 

Subject CO the approval of shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting it is proposed to utilise £500,000 from Capital 
Reserve for the issue of 500,000 new Shares of £ 1 each to be 


allotted credited as fully paid to the shareholders in the propor¬ 
tion of one new Share of £i for every seven Shares of £i held 
on May 14, 1966. 

EFFECTS OF FINANCE ACT 

The Finance Bill of 1965, which was under discussion when 
1 wrote my last statement, passed into law; and it is now possible 
to say how it affects the Company. This Company is not a 
“ close ” company; it appears, moreover, to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of Section 37 for approval as an “Investment Trust”. 
This is an Important point; and will result in the individual 
shareholders being enabled to set off against any chargeable 
capital gain which may arise on the disposal of their sharehold¬ 
ings a rateable proportion of any capital gains (less tax thereon) 
which may have arisen out of disposals of investments by the 
Company during the period for which the shareholder held his 
shares. The issue to shareholders of notices of the amounts to 
be so apportioned to individual members cannot be made, how¬ 
ever, without the approval of H.M. Inspector of Taxes on each 
occasion. It will not be possible to furnish such information 
with the forthcoming dividend warrants; but it is hoped that the 
necessary information will be approved before the 1966/67 
interim dividend. 

Fiscal policy in its current development continues to bear 
somewhat hardly on Private Companies and the amendment of 
the Companies Act promised for the near future may well con¬ 
tinue this trend; not to mention the possibilities of a Gift Tax 
and a general re-shaping of Estate Duty. In this 'climate it may 
be more than ever desirable for shareholders to convert part of 
their unmarketable shares into a liquid form in the interest of 
their dependants and for the peace of mind of their executors. 
It is here that expert advice can be helpful, and this we have 
always tried to provide. The executives of the Trust are 
always willing to give careful consideration and, if necessary, 
advice to members of Private Companies or their professional 
advisers. 


I'EN-YEAR RECORD 


Year to 
March 31st 


arch 31st Issued Share Capital Gross Revenue After Taxation 

£ £ £ 

1957 1,500,000 162,810 71,697 

1958 2,000,000 217,304 101,731 

1959 2,000,000 246,114 115,027 

. 2,000,000 282,141 145.444 

liHv; , .. 2,200.000 319,517 166,170 

IW; .. 2,200.000 338,226 177,523 

1963 : .. 2,400,000 373.717 196,267 

1964 2,600,000 417.893 219,149 

1965 . 3/100,000 . 490,286 257,582 

1966 3,500.000 592,723 299,632 

The increases in the Issued Share Capital from 1960 onwards have been by the capitalisation of reserves. 
The report and accounts were adopted and the proposed one-for-seven scrip issue approved. 



Net Revenue 

Earnings and Dividends 
(adjusted to present capital) 

Gross Revenue 

After Taxation 

Earned 

Paid 

£ 

£ 

% 

% 

162,810 

71,697 

3-6 

24 

217,304 

101,731 

Y\ 

3-5 

246,114 

115,027 

5-7 

4 3 

282,141 

145,444 

6-8 

49 

319,517 

166,170 

7-8 

5-7 

338,226 

177,523 

8-3 

60 

373.717 

196.267 

9-2 

6-5 

417.893 

219,149 

10*2 

7-4 

. 490,286 

257,582 

121 

8-6 

592,723 

299,632 

14 5 

11*5 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND 6ENERAL TRUST 
Gross Revenue-Another Record 

The Rt Hon Loi d T.inj;U), KE.E LID 


The se\eiit> ciehth Annuiil General Mecline of Hie Iniliisirittl anil 
GenernI Tru«it Limited nas lieid on .liinc l6th in London. 

The Rt Hon Lord Tangley, KBE, I.LD (ihe Cba:fm;ii>). prcsidcti 
and, in the course of his speech, said : 

At one lime it looked as though I should to he able to report 
to you that our total gross Revenue for the ye ir exceeded 
i'4,0l)0,()00 for the first time but, in the event, it fell just short at 
13,970,140 showing an increase of 1575,182 or lh.9 per cent over 
the previous year. However, in order to obtain the benelil of the 
transitional dividend provisions of the Finance Act, l%\ a number 
of companies in which wc have invested paid dividends before the 
end of the fiscal year which normally would have been paid in 
this year. These amounted approximately to 12^*3.000 and we 
must treat them as advanced payments of what would normally 
have been received in the current year. 

Our liability for Profits Tux and Income Tax has gone up by 
about 1300,000 to 11.55 3,231 and after dcilucling ibis sum the 
amount availu'ble for dividend is 11,991,079. Out of this wc have 
paid the dividends on our Preference Shares amounting to 15f),841 
and an interim dividend of I2i per cent on the Oulinary Shares 
which required £624,218 Altci these payments there remained 
available £1.310,020. 

In all these circumstances the Directors decided that Share* 
holders should enjoy the benefit of the Trust's improved results 
this year and that they should also be given the advarii.igc. m part, 
of our excess revenue. I hey aie, therefore, proposing a final 
dividend of I6J per cent making 29 per cent for the year and this 
rate, unless there is an even more serious wtirscning of ihc 
economy, they hope to maintain. In addition they propose a 
Special Dividend of 2 pei cent which Shareholder-, inu«,i noi 
expect to be repeated next year. 

If these proposals are .igrccd ihc b.ilancc of 1.386 176 remaining 
will he added to our Rcvemic Reserve U> make .i loial of 
12,882 757. 

Tht resulis for the year ended March 31, 1966, as I have already 
suggested were distorted^ by Ihc exceptional levenuc received. 
I.eaving rhat aside the results still exceeded my expeculions and 
provided a very salislaciory outcome lo a most difficult year. 


New Tax Legislation 

You may recall my reference twelve months ago to ** twopenny 
chits” in connection with Capital Gams Tax as it afiecied Invest¬ 
ment Trusts, i must apologise for so describing them as I now 
find I grossly exaggerated as far as this Trust is concerned During 
The year the total net gains liable to this tax amoimicd to £57,797 
and the amount of the net gains apportioned to each Ordinary 
Share was .4079788d. or rather less than one halfpenny. To arrive 
at this figure members of the Stall' who could have been employed 
to far greater advantage on pioduclivc work spent hours over a 
long period researching through accounts going back ni some cases 
forty years. Our auditors required about a week lo satisfy them¬ 
selves as to the correctness of our figures and iheieafter all the 
calculations had to he checked by our Tax Inspector. Finally 
>ou will find embodied in your Dividend Voucher the parneulars 
of the apportionment to each of your shares and some day. if you 


ii.ivc rcmcnroeicd lo keep them you wdi he able tu oiVsei to some 
exienl ihc gain you make when you .sell your holding of shares 
in ihc I rust. 

I am sure that this procedure makes no more sense lo >ou than 
II does to me ; Ihe amount of vvork required is out of all propor¬ 
tion to the results achieved. The game simply isn’t woith the 
canJIc. In any e\ent it is my conicnlion that it is incqiiitahlc to 
levy Capital Gains Tax on investment trusts whose function is lo 
provide a means ot collective investment for individuals. The 
IrusU should be excluded from the liability to this lux and the 
shareholder held accoiiiiiahlc if and when he sells his shares. 

During the current year we will receive at least as much and 
probably rather more than last year in respect of double taxation 
relief but after this recoveiy we will be reduced to “sweepings” 
until eventually this item disappears altogether. 

The decision lo revise all Ihc double laxatiiui agreements so 
p.uiisiakingly airanged since the wai seems lo me to he a very 
rctiograde step. I hey have encouraged investment abroad which 
in turn has provided this eotmlry with a steady stream of foreign 
curreiKy which it so desperately needs to support its balance of 
payments position. 1 cannot quarrel with the argument that at 
present we arc not in a position to invest so much abroad but 1 
coiifciid that we should nourish what wc already have. With the 
tiis.ippearanee of double tax relief the tendency may well <be for 
investors to icalisc invc.simcnts overseas to invest more profitably 
at home. 

At the same lime we aie faced with a big handicap in the 
m.inagcmeiu of our portfolio outside the sterling area. On the 
sale of a security w'c have to olfer 25 per cent of the currency 
aiising from the sale to Ihe Bank of tngland, losing the benefit 
of the considerable dollar premium, at present about 251 per cent, 
which attaches to it. This must surely encourage investors lo hv>ld 
what they have got and clisci>iirage switching which is part and 
p.n\'cl ol the Mieeessful management ot inveslmeni. 


The Outlook 

Ihe economic po>ition of the country is serious and the pro¬ 
gressive measures to rectify the position piomised by the Govern¬ 
ment have proved singularly unsuccessful. It, therefore, seems 
doubly imfortunate that we should at the same time be over¬ 
whelmed by a spate of new tux legislation, conceived in such haste 
that the consequences could not he thought out and which can 
only make matters far woi'se. The new Selective Employment 
Tax is yet another example of this unfortunate habit of imposing 
a new type of Uix without Ihe practical implcmentaiion of it having 
been worked out in advance. It will introduce yet another artificial 
complication into our consideration of investment policy. 

I am quite confident of our ability to overcome the difilculties 
which beset us but, in the uUimate, the success of the Trust is 
dependent on the ability of this country to overcome its economic 
ills. This may t.ike some time and wc cannot therefore look for 
the same rale of pi ogress we have maintained in the years gone by. 
Nevertheless I am not unhopeful of the future. The people of 
this country have faced difficulties as great in the past and over¬ 
come them .'^ind I have no doubt wc can do so again. 
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Minerals Separation reports 
another record year 


Aesults at a Glance 

1965 

1964 

£000 

£000 

Group Not Profit before Tax 

4,624 

3,573 

Taxation 

1,940 

1,748 

Group Nat Profit after Tax 

2,684 

1,825 

Attributable to Outside Shareholders 

1,158 

774 

Attributable to Minerals Ssparation, Limited 

1,526 

1,051 

Dividends, less Tax Retainable 

836 

630 

Retained 

690 

421 


Group Activities 

Minerals Separation can best be described 
as an Industrial Investment Company. 

* 

The major part of the funds are deployed 
in a wide range of dilfcrcnt companies, 
the largest being Foscco Ltd., and others 
include Hccht, Levis & Kahn. Ltd., and 
Standard Industrial Holdings Ltd. 

* 


Points from Mr. E. Weiss's Statement 

* The profits of the Group before tax are a new record, being 
29% over 1964, and the dividend for the year is 2/6d. per share 
compared with 2/- for 1964. 

* Foseco Limited continues to be our principal asset and source 
of revenue having contributed 56% of the Group profits against 
52% for the previous year. 

* The other subsidiaries in the Group produced 26% of the 
Group profits against 19% in 1964. 

* During 1965 there was a reduction in the general investment 
portfolio and a reinvestment of the funds, by acquiring 
substantial or majority interests in a number of companies 
which includeRobert McArd & Co. Ltd., Industrial Gifts 
Holdings Ltd., Batehill Ltd., Daylin Stores Ltd. and A. S. 
Brown & Co. (Manufacturing) Ltd. 

* Ample cash resources are available and we are well geared 
for the acquisition of new projects and the general expansion 
of the Group. 


report end accounts are avaitabfe on request from the Secretary, 

MINERALS SEPARATION, LIMITED 

30 Gresham Street London, E.C.2 


There is no altempl to specialise in any 
particular industries, and investment hold¬ 
ings arc considered in any company witli 
sound management and a real prospect of 
growth. 

There is also an investment portfolio with 
an cmplutsis on high yielding shares. 
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SELEC TION T RUST 

MINING FIN ANCE AND EX PLORATION 

RESISTS FOR YEAR ENDED 3Ut M^RCH, 1966 


Revenue, less expenses, of the Company and its 

subsi<liuric$ wai . 

Taxation amounted to . 

Interest of outside shareholders in profits of 
subsidiaries was . 

leaving . 

This amount has been applied as follows 

Transferred to Reserves or Surplus . 

0rdinai7 Dividend of .Is. 3d. per share (/965, 
3s. Od.) less income tax at 85 .3d. in the £ ... 

Income tax relating to final dividend. 


£ 

{1963) 

£ 

6.607,000 

3,271,000 

4.9103)00 

2,279,000 

3,336,000 

2,631,000 

120,000 

140,000 

13,216,000 

£2,491,000 

£ 

£ 

1,287,000 

1,006,000 

1,586,000 

343.000 

1,485,000 

£.3,216,000 

£2,491,000 


Exploration expenditure of £411,000 {I96S, 1.447,000) *as charted lo 
Exploration Reserve. 

In his statement accompanying the Annual Report the Chairman, Mr. A. 
Chester Beatty, said ;— 

“ In the coming year we reach the point at which the cfiects of last 
year s Budget will be fully felt in regard to the cost of dividends. Al- 
tnougn this will prevent us from improving the iciurn to shareholders, 
w should as a result of buoyant income arising lYom high metal prices 
w able to maintain the total dividend at this ycai s rate of 3 s. 3 d. per 
share. 

CONSOLIDATED NET ASSHS 

£ £ 

Quoted investments at book values . 7 , 164,000 

Unquoted investments at book values. 1 46.000 

Net current assets . 3.107,000 3J4l,m) 

Other assets less other liabilities. 2,506,000 2,393,000 

Outside imercsls in subsidiaries. (2,t)48,0(K)) { 1 ^ 973 , 000 ) 

appreciation of investments over book values* 

Total Net .\sscts. 


10.875,000 

9 , 9993 m 

58.916,000 

47,2f>5,WO 

£69,79I,0(K) 

£57,264,000 


* Taking qiinfecl iuvrsinieniH at .Slock Exchanae prices, mcliuling Ihc insesimeni 
dollar premium xshcrc applicuble, anil the unquuud insusimenlK ai arbitrary 
valuation. 
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The above peiccntagos take into account both finocl and imlircct 
tntelest^ in the countrie.s and commodii ub concerned and are 
necessarily only approximate. 


PRINCIPAL INTERESTS 


American Metal Climax . 

•likita Minerals 

*^onsoiidatcd African Selection Trust 
•**»laboni Mining Company 
•'oan Selection Trust 


Sierra L.conc Selection Trust 
Tsumeb Corporation 
Vaul Reefs Exploration and 
Mining Company 
Western Dccalta 


Western Holdings 


Exploration work for base metals and diamonds is centred mainly on 
^orih Amer'rca. Australia and Africa ; in addiiion, Ihc Company is 
i'‘<i’ticipating in North Sea oil and gas exploration. 

Annuai Hepon of Selection Trust fvr the year ended 3 ht March 
/oox may he obtained from the Cotnpanys Registrais, HUf. Samuei Sl Co. 

6 . CREENCOAT PLACE, LONDON, S.WJ, 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 
LIMITED 

IN 

The Company's 1965 Annual Review of Operations, just 
j published, records a crude oil production figure for the year 
I of more than 107 million long tons; the average daily produc- 
I tion ratc~ 2 , 169,598 barrels—was 2.5 per cent higher chin in 
I the previous year. Over 1,000 million tons of oil have been 

I produced in Kuwait since the first cargo was exported in 1946 . 

Export cargoes of crude oil and products in 1965 reached 
102.9 million tons ; the main destinations were Continemal 
Europe, which took 46.1 per cent of this total, the Far East with 
20*5 per cent, and the UK with 14.4 per cent. Bunkers supplied 
totalled 3.7 million ions. The Refinery input averaged 220,000 
I barrels a day. 

I Further progress was made in the economic use of gas: 

deliveries to the State's Industrial Development Scheme at 
Shuaibah started, a new gas injection plant was commissioned 
in North Kuwait to assist pressure maintenance in the Raud- 
haiain Field, and expansion of LPG production facilities 
enabled exports from the plant to be increased by 60 per cent. 



Skyway Hotels Limited 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr* George R. Gardiner 


Record Profits 
and Continuing Growth 

# Proposed capital bonus of one free Ordinary share for every 
ten held. Quarterly dividends of 2 \d. per share expected to 
be maintained on increased capital. 

^ The 56 bedroom addition to the Skyway Hotel at London 
Airport was completed in February, 1966 . Wc anticipate a 
high rate of occupancy during the forthcoming season. 

^ The official opening of the new 125 room hotel at 
Southampton is scheduled for July xsrh. Owing to demand, 
increased banqueting facilities have been incorporated and 
we have room for increased bedroom accommodation. 

Ik The newest addition to the Miami operation, our 125 room 
'Kings Inn', was opened in February. 

0 Our new facilities, in London, Southampton and Miami 
should make an increasing contribution to group profits in 
the current year. New opportunities and developments are 
being investigated to add to the group's operations. 


( Yger to sin Merck 

1965 

1966 


£ 

£ 

Itauad Capital 

500,000 

502.187 

1 Profit beforo taxation 

410,940 

486.230 

Profit aftar taxation 

196,049 

300.053 

i Patainad in tha businaaa 

76,083 

2516041 

j GrPup Nat Aaaata 

934,820 

16102.423 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 

REVIEW OF 1965 


The folbwing are extracts from the statement 
by the Rt Hon Lord Kindoraley* CBE» MC, 
the Qiairman, which haf« been circudated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1965. 

The year 1966 ia the first in which the Queen’s 
Award to Industry has been conferred upon 
certain industc^^l companies in this country in 
fccognition 6f export achievement. I am proud 
to say that your company has been selected as 
one of die recipients of this Award. 

The trading results for 1965 are in line with 
ilie forecast made last year. Total turnover is 
iip by some £20 miUion but the cucumstances 
encountered in expanding the output of aero 
engines and in the change of modds of motor 
car restricted the increase in trading profits; in 
addition the charge for research and develop- 
ment is higher than in recent years. A rising 
level of temporary borrowing necessary to fin¬ 
ance the expansion of output resulted in a sig¬ 
nificant increase in interest charges leaving 
profits before tax of £6.9 million—an increase 
of £421,000 on the previous year. Taxation is 
provided on the basis of Corporation Tax at the 
rate of 40 per cent. 

AtRO l.NGlNtS 

'riic turnover in our Aero Engine business re¬ 
presented an increase of. more than 20 per cent 
over 1964 but even this Increase was not 
adequate to meet the requirements of our custo¬ 
mers. Much as we welcome this upsurge in 
demand and particularly the oontem, the 

problems of expanding production output in an 
cnvironmtffit of acute shortage of. skilled labour 
are formidable. HmVeVer, arrangements have 
been made which will substantially augment our 
capacity. Efforts to itKrease output were ham¬ 
pered in September by a serious fire in our 
offices at Hillington. 

MOTOR CARS 

Towards the end of the year we announced 
the introduction of a completely new range of 
cars to replace the Silver Cloud and S Series 
Bentley. The specification represents one of 
the most radical advances in tiic company’s his¬ 
tory in the motor car field. We have gone into 
production backed by a very encouraging order 
book. 

It is obviously a major undertaking to trans¬ 
fer from the prc^uction of one model to another 
of comi^etely different design and incorporating 
a host of novel features. It will be some time 
before we achieve our fiifi rate of output. 

The new cats provide «n opportunity ti4itch is 
being actively pursviod m,.expand our export 
markets* particularly ^ l(he United States, which 
will ensure that a high ojffponion of our output 
will go abroad during the foreseeable future. 

PEFftOL AN0 DIESEL ENGINES 

Sales of tofii petrol ehffincs and diesel engines 
liave hettk dUhitained. We have continued the 
policy of^ consolidating our po&Jiion as manufac- 
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THE QUEEN'S AWARD 
TO INDUSTRY 


turers of shunting locomotives by acquiring the 
goodwill of the business of Yorkshire Engine 
Company Limited. This acquisition will 
strengthen our ability to compete in the market 
for locomotives of this type both at home and 
abroad. 

The output of cores for the Nuclear Sub¬ 
marine programme has continued at around the 
same level as in 1964 and orders received assure 
continuity of This work for a long time ahead. 

EXPORTS 

Deliveries of all our products fur export 
amounted to some £52 million, an increase of 
£13 million over 1964. Orders in hand will 
result in a further substantial increase In the 
current year which could well be a record in 
export performance for the company. One of 
the outstanding features of 1965 was the receipt 
of orders totalling over £27 million from the 
United States—tliis figure includes contracts 
worth nearly £22 million placed by United 
States airframe manufacturers for engines for 
installation in American-built aircraft. 

I muni ACTiviiiEs 

The year has been particularly noteworthy for 
the amount of effort wliich has been expended 
and the success achieved in securing new aero 
engine projects which will ensure a high level 
of activity for both our engineering and produc¬ 
tion resources in the years ahead. Three deci¬ 
sions in particular arc of far-reHching import¬ 
ance. Confirmation by the British, Goveounieni 
of -their decision to install Spey engines in the 
Phantom aircraft required by both the Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Navy, the decision 
by the British and French Governments to adopt 
the M 172 engine for the Jaguar strike/trainer 
aircraft and the decision by the German ^vern- 
ment to develop the RB 193 engine as the pro- 
pulsKMi unit for the VAK 191B vertical take-off/ 
strike filter for which the RB 162 will provide 
the lift, Th^se three decisions are of particular 
significance, not merely because they bring to 
an end a pef iod which has been sterile as regards 
the initiation of new British military aviation 
projects, but also because each of these projects 


opens up further possibilities for the engines 
concerned. Also it is pardcuiaily gratifying 
have these opportunities of consolidating and 
in France, widening the coUaboration arrange¬ 
ments which we already have in Europe. Thi 
RB 172 engine will be designed, developed am 
produced in collaboration with Turbomeca SA 
a well-known name in connection with the 
smaller range of jet engines and a company witli 
whom we look forwa^ to having a mutual!] 
satisfactory association. 

Last year I referred to the conversations whicii 
had taken place between the British and Ameri 
can Governments regarding collaboration in thi 
field of lightweight lift engines for VTOL air 
craft. 1 am happy to say that the United State 
Government have recently nominated the Allisoi 
Division of General Motors to collaborate wit] 
us in this field, It is an organisation with whon 
we have hod cordial relations for many year 
and with whom we have recently, and quite inde 
pcndently, signed an agreement which gives u 
extensive rights to one of their small aer 
engines which is complementary to our owi 
range. 

The publication of the Plowden Report, an 
subsequently the Defence Review, have serve 
at least to remove some but by no means all < 
the uncertainties under which the British aircr^ 
industry as a whole has been operating. Neva 
thcless encouragement can be derived from th 
statement made by the Minister of Aviatioi 
** . . . that the Government fully accept the as 
for this country having a substantial aircrai 
industry, both military and civil, and that vi 
intend to carry out policies de.signed to mak 
that possible.** 

In the years immediately ahead we foresee 
rising turnover for aero'engines dependent f( 
less than 50 per cent on orders from the Britis 
Government; nevertheless in the longer term t! 
continued success of our business must be ii 
fluenced by the policies and actions of tk 
Government in the immediate future. The 
can hi- no doubt that in the next decade substai 
tial world-wide markets will exist for boi 
military and civil aircraft—the extent tdiwhii 
UK will share in this business, inyolvii 
aircraft, engines and equipment, will to p gtc 
extent depend upon G^emment policies beii 
backed by effective Government action. 

, 

INCREASE IN CAPITAL 

During the. .year ..it .became, clear, that t ^ 
future level pf buainess for aero engines, a 
to a lesser extdit the needs of motor cars ai a 
other products, would require both incrc^s ^ 
working capital and substantial expenditure 
plant and e^ipmeoL Expenditure during < > 
year on capital account amounted to some ] 
miUion. Unfolfilled contracts for capital expend 
ture at the year end amounted to a furtl ( 
£5.6 million gnd expenditure for the curr ^ 
year will show a considerable increase. Tb 
figures reflect a combination of the additin i 
buUdings and plant required to achieve < 
higher output, growth in the isse of numerics 
controlled machine tools and all tvnes of coi 
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^gramme of replacemem of time expired 
Qt and buildings. In the light of these cir- 
mtdfk^ level of, the 

a Imii0'h«itiiies8*.>#our •boiod-'decided' 

Bse the pennapant capiul of the cqpipany by 
Jxin iiiqteaie to equf^ ttld tos tocrefie 
ikbctottMsr ' These opecatlahs have been 
cessfully completed and have considerably 
mgthened the company’s financial position. 

RISING VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
Vc expect that the rising volume of business 
1 produce increased earnings; the creation of 
organisation best calculated to achieve this 
he constant concern of bodi the directors and 
management of your company, for upon the 
cess which we achieve will depend our ability 
participate to the full in the markets of the 
rid and to discharge our responsibilities to 
' stockholders and employees. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

, v> CLtCTRIC 

HAMMERS tW. " 

The 0ft7-tovcDth Annual General Meeting of 
Kango Electrfc Hammers Limited was held on 
Jupe 15th in London, Mr T. R. H. Kane (the 
chainnan) presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: The consolidated 
trading profit for the year was £l$6i732> a 
decrease of £15,370 as compared with the record 
figure of the previous year. Corporation Tax 
has been provided at 40 per cent. The net 
amount remaining after taxation is £106,332 as 
against £80,502. An interim dividend of 6 per 
cciit, less tax, was paid in October last and pro¬ 
vision has been made for a second interim divi¬ 
dend of 1^ per cent, less tax, in lieu of a final 
dividend, which was paid in March, 1966. 

The year 1965 proved to be a difficult one. 
The total of sales was more than 7 per cent in 
excess of that for the previous year and oon- 
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hammer pmdix^on sent abroad. 

Nmitli^irs, the increased turnover was un- 
-fortnnatefy not enough to offset the increased 
co^t of kbour and rising overheads and par¬ 
ticularly to compensate for the disruption to the 
flow of hammer production caused by the change 
over to our new models. 

The first three months of 1966 have seen a 
considerable increase in hammer production. 

Chairman’t additional remaiia. The Chair¬ 
man addiessing the mcciing made the following 
remarks: 

I am pleased to say that the average monthly 
sales for the first five months of 1966 are 30 
per cent up on the monthly average for the 
whole of 1965. 

The report was adopted. 



. Chobet Takeda VI, 

^Uknt, Talccda Chemical Industries. Ltd. 


Takeda Chemi^l 
Industries, Ltd. 

B9 iSh m 4$^ 3^ tit 

Report by Mr. Chobei Takeda VI, President, for the six months ended 31si March, 1966 


\ a result of measures introduced by the government to 
mulate business activity and production adjustments in 
dustry, business trends brightened somewhat during the six 
onths ended 31 st March, 1966 . In the pharmaceutical industry, 
iwcvcr, keen sales competition continued, and the basic prices 
medicines to be supplied under the health insurance system 
:rc reduced. These factors, combined with the stagnation in 
inaod for goods for general consumption, curbed the growth 
‘ both sales and earnings. In the food industry the prices of 
lemical seasonings were reduced. 

I these circumstances, we have continued to pursue our sound 
anagement policy, and have geared down our production to the 
vcl of real demand, and pushed ahead with rationalisation in all 
pects of management. However, wc still experienced some set- 
ick in sales and earnings during the period. Our sales were 
ightly above ¥ 48,800 million ($ 135,556 thousand), a decrease of 
5 out ¥1,000 million ($ 2,778 thousand), and our earnings were 
ightly above ¥ 3,090 million ($ 8,583 thousand), a decrease of 
^ut ¥90 million ($250 thousand). 

* the Pharmaceutical Sales Division, sales of “Shin Bcnza“, a 
remedy, increased for seasonal reasons, and sales of such 
fugs as “Cercine’\ a tranquillizer, and “Intcnscin”, a long- 
ciing coronary blood flow increasing agent, also increased. In 
iovember of last year wc launched the “Resale Price Maintenance 


Contract System” and with positive co-operation from our 
wholesalers and retailers we organised the Takcda-kai association. 
As the first group of products to be sold under the new system, wc 
chose 16 important items including “Alinamin A“, an activated 
vitamin B| preparation. The new system has been working 
excellently. In the Food Products Division, earnings from the 
soft drink “Plussy” and the complex seasoning “Ec-Chcc-Ban“ 
decreased, the former as a •‘esult of seasonal factors and the latter 
as a result of a price reduction. In the Chemical Products Division, 
all items showed further improvement. 

Export sales during the period showed a small increase. Our 
pharmaceutical plants in Taiwan and Mexico are operating 
smoothly. In April of this year we opened an office in Okinawa. 
We shall make every effort to increase our exports. 

Expansion work on the preparation manulacturing facilities in 
the Osaka Plant and on the vitamin C production facilities in the 
Hikari Plant is progressing smoothly, and the Takeda Building, 
which is being built for us by Daiwa Real Estate Compelny. an 
affiliated company, is scheduled for completion this autumn. 

A real recovery of business still lies in the future and the 
business climate is likely to be severe for the time being. Fully 
conscious of that, we are determined to make increased 
endeavours in production, sales, research and administration to 
promote the steady growth of our business. 
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SOCIETI NATIONALE 1»ES PETROLES D'AQUITAINE 


16 , COUliS ALBERT-l" - PARIS {»), FRANCE 


The Aanual General Meeting of Sc>ci 6 t 6 Nationale des Pdtroles d'Aqui¬ 
taine was held in Paris on May 25, 1966 under the chairmanship of | 
M. Pkire Guittaiunat, Chairman of the Board of Directors. I 

In 1965, S.N.P.A. both continued to work its hydrocarbon deposits 
and carried on successfully its policy of oil prospecting and industrial 
development. 

In the field of oil prospecting, the size of the Company’s investments 
(Frs. 150m. as against Frs. 119m. in 1964) enabled it to intensify its efforts 
at prospecting in France and at the same time to press on witli the 
diversification of its oil and gas interests throughout the world. These 
efforts have borne fruit. In this connection the discovery at RAINBOW 
LAKE (Canada) on behalf of a joint company in which the AQUITAINE 
COMPANY OF CANADA and BANFF OIL LTD. hold a 50 per cent 
interest, has brought in large reserves. A 240-mile 20-in. pipeline, which 
came into service in March 1966, ensures that output from these deposits 
reaches the Canadian interprovincial pipeline network. In Aquitaine on 
the other hand^ iotenaified prospecting, which was initiated in 1964, 
culmkiated in March 1965 in the discovery of a pocket of gas at MEIL- 
LON. Drillings have been undertaken in order to determine Uie gas- 
bearing area. 

Even though priority was given to development wells at RAINBOW 
and MEILLON, prospecting work continued actively on all the Com¬ 
pany’s land. The area in which they were' interested covered 247,000 
sq. miles or, allowing for the percentage of outside interests in each 
perimeter, a^ut 131,000 sq. miles net. 

In 1965 the LACQ deposit supplied more than ’ 280,000m. cu. ft. of 
crude gas. 

Oil production at LACQ SUPERIOR in 1965 amounted to 86,700 tons, 
whilst output at the El. GASSI-EL AGREE deposit had to be limited to 
581,000 tons because of inadequate tfiinsport facilities. 

In the petrochemical sector S.N.PA. increased the production capacity 
of its LACQ and MONT plants. The Company also continued work 
on a second petrochemical centre in the Lyons area, at B.ALAN, where ! 

the first two polyvinyl chloride and polyethylene units will be put into ‘ 


service in 1966. 

ORGANICO for its part continued its development in the polyamide 
sector. 

Besides, the whole of the technical and commercial resources of 
AQUITAINE-PLASTIQUES and ORGANICO were regrouped during 

ilie past year. 

_ _ In 1965, sales in 

the petrochemical sec¬ 
tor advanced by 12.7 
{)er cent. 

The financial situa¬ 
tion was marked by 
the rise of the consoli¬ 
dated turnover exclud¬ 
ing taxes which 
amounted to Frs. 
866 m. as against Frs. 
808m. in 1964. There 
were two particular in¬ 
creases in business 
during 1965: sulphur 
sales, which represen¬ 
ted 25.4 per cent of 
consolidated receipts, 
and sales of chemicals 
and plastics, which 
reached 22.9 per cent. 

Net results for the 
year amount to Frs. 
196,608,460.69 against 
Frs. 78,092,103.09 for 
1964. 
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Trend in ihe principal items pf operating, trading 
andprt^t-emd-ioss accounts {in million francs). 

Board accordingly propose the distribution of dividends totalling 
Frs. 84374,426.90 gross and representing a dividend of Frs. 10 per Frs. 50 
share. 

In his address, rite Chairman pointed out that the first results for 1966 
refleaed a further growth in the consolidated turnover. The first four 
months showed an increase of 12 per cent compared with the corresponding 
period of 1965. 


Ba«i.<iue d.e Pajcda 
et dies Pays-Bas 

The Annual General Meeting of stockholders of the Banque de Paris < 
dcs Pays-Bas was held on May 24th in Paris under the chairmanship < 
Governor Henri Deroy. The following points are taken from rii 
Chairman’s address and the report of the Board of Directors. 

The total of the Statement of Condition rose by more than S'V. an 
exceeds, for the first time in the Bank’s history, 5 billion francs. TT 
stockholders’ equity, after allowing for the capital increase in ri 
autumn of 1965, rose by F.87 million or 18 "o, and net profits b 
approximately F.2 million or %%, 

l^te Chairman indicated that for most sectors of the French econom 
the opening months of 1966 witnessed a sharp increase in productio 
indices and gross sales. At the same time, the Bank’s businei 
continued to expand under satisfactory conditions. 

OPERATIONS OF THE INVESTMENT BANKING* COIM 
MERCIAL BANKING AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

The Bank acted as underwriting manager or co-manager for 8 corporal 
debt issues and participated in 8 similar issues. It thus contributed t 
the success of 16 loans of publicly-owned coihpanies representing 
total of 95% of corporate debt placed through banking institution 

The Bank was collecting agent for 26 capital increases and acted t 
syndicate manager for 13 of them. Altogether these operatior 
accounted for 47% of the total amount raised through banks. 

The Bank developed its activities in the floating of international loan 
issued or placed on the European capital market. It thus helped in tli 
underwriting and placing of 38 loans with u franc value of approx 
matdy F.4 billion. For this purpose, the Extraordinary Gcnen 
Meeting authorized the Bank either to issue or to guarantee bills c 
bond.s in all currencies. 

Despite the credit restraint measures, the falling off in investment! 
and changes in loan terms, the earnings of the Banking Depanmen 
showed an increase. This was attributable to the development of it 
operations, notably abroad and in the real estate field. 

During the year, agreements were concluded between the Bank an< 
the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa group. The creaiioi 
of two jointly-owned investment holding companies with a combine< 
portfolio of French and South African securities amounting to som 
F.140 million stresses the cloGe relations existing between these t^( 
groups and is an outward expression of their intention to co-ordinati 
the development of their financial and industrial activities in certaii 
fields. 

INVESTMENTS With regard to the Bank’s stockholdings in tin 
various financial and industrial sectors, the report submitted to thi 
Annual General Meeting gives an account of the progress and of tin 
earnings of the principal companies concerned. 

RESULTS Operating earnings of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bai 
for the year 1965 totalled F.26,831,302.27. After allowing for a sum c 
F. 1,217,595.37 in respect of expenses inourred in the Bank’s new stod 
issues, net earnings totalled F.25,613,706.90 and enabled the Board c 
recommend a net dividend of F.7.80 on each old share of F.lOO and 
net dividend of F.3.90 on each new share ranking for dividend fror 
July 1, 1965. 

Copies of the full Report (in English) wit! be ax>ailahle as from 
25 1966 , and may be obtained from the Stock Department^ 
Samuel Qt Co, Limited, Joo Wood .Street, London, EC2; and also at th 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Ltd,, 80 Cheapside, London, EC4> 
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The Wi ggins Teape Group 


WIGGINS TEAPE & CO. LIMITED ^ 

Salient points for year 1965 



Croup Sales. 

Met Profit after charging Taxation 


ThvQwt^i's Award 
to Indit^lrv tV6tt 


£74.2ti0,000 
. I3J76.055 


Dividends 

0™“ . 3.223.317 

Less: Income Tax retained . 721,361 

2,503.956 ' 

profits Retained ...». 1,072.099 


£3,576,055 

Fixed Assets ...' 52,849,785 

Trade Investments (including Associated Companies) . 2,445,422 

Current Assets (Net) . 21.912,095 

Total Capital Employed (including Debentures and Loans).£77,207,300 


Mr L. W, Farrow, CBE,dic Chairman, said: ** I am pleased to tell you that productivity in 
1965 showed a further improvement of 6 per cent over 1964. Such regular increases arc 
essential if wc arc even partially to ofTset, let alone cover, cost increases, in particular the 
direct and indirect etfect of wage and salary increases. 

“We have been successful in increasing the exports of papers from our UK Mills over 
the past three years by 33 per cent, despite the fact that in J%5 increasing tonnages of paper 
were sold in Europe from our Mil) in Belgium. All our paper-making companies siluatod 
overseas, with the exception of the mill in Belgium which considerably improved its lesults 
over the previous year, had a record year's trading. 

“The less buoyant conditions of UK trade at the end of last year have continued into 
the early part of 1965 with a somewhat lower level of profits. Orders arc now much more 
plentiful and the production of paper has exceeded that of the comparable period of last year." 


HIGHLANDS 

& LOWLANDS PARA RUBBER CO. LTD. 

(ISSUED CAPITAL £4,884,000) 


MR T. B. BARLOW REVIEWS ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 




1965 

1964 

PROFIT 


£1,549,000 

£1,373,000 

TAX 


771,000 

481,000 

DIVIDEND net 


596,000 

598,000 

Per 2s. share 


5d. 

Sd. 


PROFIT 

The profit for 1965 was 10 per cent higher than the previous year. Palm products, 
investment and sundry income account for over three-fifths of the profit. 

TAXATION 

Taxation requires half the gross profit. The much higher provision for tax is due mainly to 
£210,000 distribution tax on the final dividend of 2Id. per share. 

OIL PALMS 

Planted area 20,800 acres. 12,810 acres mature earned a profit of £43 per acre. 

RUBBER 

Planted area 43,400 acres. 33,250 acres mature earned a profit of £12 per acre. 

PROSPECTS 

It is hoped the current year’s results will be much the same at those of 1965. 


I': 

r 


Reports from Thomas 


Barlow & Bro., Plantation House, £Cj 
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COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
D’ELECTRICITE 

PARIS 

^ The Annual General Meeting of GOM- 
PAGNIE GENERALE D’ELECTRICITE was 
held in Paris on June 1, 1966. 

A POWERFUL INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
During the year, the subsidiairses set up in 
1964 between CG.E. and ALSTHOM, and 
between C.G.E. and C.S.F. (Conjpagnic 
G6n6r^c de Telegraphic Sans Fil) came into 
operation. An important agreement was also 
made with Soci^te Thermor concerning electrical 
household appliances. 

The consolidated turnover of the Group rose 
from Frs. 2.962m. (£2I4m.) in 1964 to Frs. 
3.342m. (£242m.) in 1965. The number of em¬ 
ployees of all ranks rose from 50.700 in 1964 
to 52,300 in 1965. 


EXPORTS 

Export orders received by the Group increased 
by 31 per cent from 1964 to 1965, reaching a 
total of Frs. 359m. Export orders thus rose 
from 15 per cent to 17 per cent of ail orders. 

Expon sales of Compagnic G6n6ralc d’Entre- 
priscs Hlectriqucs (engineering, building, con¬ 
tracting) almost doubled. Those of Ciie C36nc- 
rale d’Elearo-C6ratnique and of Le Joint 
Frant^ais increased by 40 per cent and consumer 
goods increased by a factor of 2,2. 

enables and electrical equipments accounted for 
40 per cent of exports, engineering, building and 
contracting for 20 per cent, while accumulators, 
electronic equipment and combined products of 
Compagnic Gtn^rale d'Eleciro Ct^ramique and 
Lc Joint Fran^ais accounted each for 10 per 
cent. 


RrSEARCU AND DLVLLOPMENT 

At the 1966 Paris Electronic Components 
Exhibition, the most powerful gas laser yet pro¬ 
duced, developed by die Oimpany's Research 
Centre uas shown in operation, together with a 
crystal laser, which, giving a pulse of more than 
KW Im. was amongst the most powerful in the 
world. Other successes were achieved by the 
Group in equipment for the French sateMiie 
HR 1, in highpower switches, submarine cables 
and power transformers. The research pcrsoimel 
of C.G.E. numbered 3.0(X) persons, including 
700 engineers. Research and Development 
expenses exceeded Frs. 120m. (approximately 
£8m.) which was more than 6 per cent of the 
turnover ex-tax of the companies in the Group. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS C.G.E* 

The accounts were balanced on December 31, 
1965, at Frs. 1.107m. (about £80m.) compared 
witli Frs. I.089m. (£79m.) on December 31, 

1964. 

Net profits for the year ended December 31, 

1965, totalled Frs. 33.678.405 (£2.44m.) thus 
showing an increase from the previous year of 
12.07 per cent. 

The Board recommended the payment of a 
gross dividend of Frs. 10.00 (in comparison with 
Frs. 9.00 paid in 1965). Total dividimd |jay- 
roents therefore amounted to Frs. 30m. and the 
net dividend per share u'as Frs. 9.32 compared 
with Frs. 7.84 on account of 1964, Frs. 7.23 on 
account Qt' 1963} and Frs. 7.09 on account of 
1962. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 
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CATER RYDER 
& COMPANY UMITBD 


Lombard Stroot, K.C>a. 


SIR JOHN MtiSKER'S 
SIATEMENT 

The Twi-NTY-f oi'HTH A\N\ Al. (.il \FR\L 
Mi:i viNCi tif Cater R\dcr & C\>mpany 
l imited will be held on July 12th in 
London. 

Your Company has had a very saiis- 
faclory year, the net profit shown bcin^j 
about £1()(),0()0 greater than last >ear. 
Wc have placed £100.(KK) to ihc published 
Reserve and have also subsianlially 
increased our Inner Reserves. \Nhich are 
very necessary in these days of un- 
cerlainly. 

Our holding of British Government 
Bonds is considerably loN\er than that 
shown in last year's Balance Sheet. This 
ligure does not. of course, include our 
holding of Yearling Corporation Bonds. 
In present circunistanccs we are not 
suflTicicnily confident of the immediate 
future to carry a large number of Govern¬ 
ment Bonds. Our policy should be to 
accept whatever money is available and to 
reserve the right to invest it as we think 
fit. We always hope that the amount of 
'I rcasury Bills available may increase 
and, after all, this is the cheapest method 
the Treasury can fmd to finance the 
short term debt. 

Ihc advent of Yearling Corporation 


Bonds enables money to be raised under 
the direct control of Bank of Fngland 
policy, which is admirable. The market¬ 
ability v>r iliesc Bonds is improving, as is 
the turnover, and voiir Company has 
pla>ed a leading part in this field. These 
Btuids arc most welcome to our Market. 

V\ c are pleased to witness the inirodiic- 
lion of .1 new Mimev Market instrument, 
in the form ol negotiable dollar Ceriili- 
cates of Deposit. We have decided to act 
as brokers in this market. 

Mr. Arnold Brown has retired from 
your Board having spent over forty years 
in the I ondon Money Market. I am 
glad to say, however, that his valued 
advice is >,iill available to us. 

I welcome Mr. T. L. Hopkins, our 
filmier Manager, to our Board. Mr. 
Kentish lias succeeded him as Manager. 

I am happy to be able to express my 
appreciation, once again, for the facililicK 
that are accorded to us by the many 
Banks and financial Institutions with 
whom we deal, both here and in Curopc. 
The same thanks are due to our staff 
who handle each year an increased 
volume of turnover. 

When speaking of turnover, I sincerely 
believe vve should follow Continental 
practice and lengthen our banking hours 
at the same time closing on Saturdays. 


Statement of Accounts, 31«t May, 1966. 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Issued and TiiHy Paid 

I.6>I5,(MK) S per cent ('umiiiativc 


Preference Shares of £ I each .. 1,685,000 

't 300,000 Ordinary Shaics of £1 

each . 3.3t)0,lXH) 

Reserve (Including Share Piemium 

AccouiU rio:.850) . 1.850 oot; 

Piolii and Loss Account. 147,181 


CURRENT ASSETS 

( asli ill Banks. 

Bills niNcoiiiiied including short 
dated ( tnptnalion Bonds , . 
Biitish and Dominion (ioverninenl 
C orporation and othci Securities 
Suiuli> Debtors and Adv.inccs (in¬ 
cluding Income fas Kccoverahlc) 


1966 

1 

1.216,613 

141,761,779 

2.3,410,267 

4,.20t,f>‘>6 


C:urrent Liabilities and Provisions 

Loans secuied on the Assets of the 

Ciroup.160,7.36,fXKi 

Sundry C rcdiiors, Dcpi)sits and 

Reserves for Coniingcncies.. .. 2,609.0M 

Provision for Proposed Dividend 
(net) •• 174.488 

£l7t>,59l,755. 


£170.591.755 
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LIMITED 


CROUP NOW ONE OI THE LARGEST IN THE NORTH 
MR Jr. CX>RNWALL ON REORGANISATION PLANS 


ITic sevctity-nimh Annual General Meet ins 
of Thretfalh Chesters Limited was held on 
June 22nd in London, Mr F. Gomwall, the 
Chainnon, presiding. 

Tlic following is an exiraei from lii» 'iiaicment 
circulated with the report and aeeounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1966 : 

For some time your Directors have been aware 
that ihc management structure, adequate as it 


was in running the affairs of each separjric com¬ 
pany, required some alteration if we weie to 
improve the efficient operations of the Group, 
which over the last few years has expanded now 
to become one of the largest in the North. 

Youi Hoard decided not to take any irrevoe- 
able steps in reorganiNing the structure of the 
Group until the problems involved were properly 
defined and a detailed plan of reconstruction 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 19< 




■In 


in*^dle 


9^4 


the Oro 


mo 


rnemt 

GimsiiliaiM Ifalfe vflHi ttts bate! 
and ncoostrucliii4.^y 

into ii lif nfken " - 

ffned fOofttphiclit M 
oontioUcd by t holdhig oonpant. 


There is uEl a.greet emdunC Of week to t 
done before ibd nooMMcdMia: li, Snell 
achieved eiMt we e«iiMtc‘*i|Ntt M: like 

^ther period of eighteen months, My co 
leagues and 1 are conSdent that the rebrganist 
4 on will enable operating management to mail 
immediate decisions in accordance wkh pcdic 
Ikid down by the Board of the Holding Compan 
subicci only to those controls essential \ 
planned expansion. 


PROPriU lKS AND CAPITA!. FXPCNOITURt 

In conjunction with the reorganisation of ff 
Group's operations and the reconstruction < 
the Capital and Loan structure the Board toe 
the opportunity of revaluing land and buildlns 
and decided to record the effect of tlie valuatio 
in the books of the companies within the Groujf 


PECHINEY 

PARIS 

1 Ici tro-mctallurgical Products 

'I'he Annual General Meeting of PECHINHV 
was held at the Company’s head office on 
May 23, 1966 under the chairmanship of 
Mr Raoul de Vitry. The accounts for 1965, with 
t net profit of Frs. 51.6m. against Frs. 49m. for 
the preceding year, after depreciation and pro¬ 
visions totaUlng Fts. U6.9m., were adopted. 

Turnover excluding taxes amounted to 
Frs. 1,168.8m. and was 15.5 per cent up on 
1964. Exports accounted for 43.4 per cent ot 
sales as again^^t 35.6 per cent in the previous 
year. 

All Uic resolutions subiniLted were adopted. 

The net dividend of Frs. 4.72 per share, repre¬ 
sented by coupon No. 21 together with a ta\ 
credit of Frs. 2.36, will be paid as from June 6, 
1966. 

In his address, Mr de Vitry pointed out that 
the Company had to keep pace with its com¬ 
petitors. He said that the search for the best 
returns had to adapt itself to changing conditions. 

** It is essential that we should rake advantage 
of any oppeutunity to expand in the best possible 
economic conditions in an increasingly inter¬ 
national market. Wliilst vve increased our French 
aluminium capacity by 12 per cent in 1965, 
wc doubled capacity at the American Bellingham 
plant. Moreover, tlianks to our position in 
foreign markets, w'c managed to achieve a steep 
overall rise in sales last year in spite of the 
rather difficult economic situation in France. 

On the other hand dcvclopinetus on the pan of 
our competitors hfiv«^ kd us to co-operate more 
closely with * industry. Thus 

in a fast-moving , yv'orldt where n^w forms of 
thought and action become neces^aiy, the Com¬ 
pany foHnwa a road that U Cw-iuinly difficuli ai 
times but U retKilutely leading upwards, based 
as it is oft its French plants and the home 
market and supporicd b> ii’« activities in foreign 
markets.” 

The Qiairman concluded by saying that the 
hrat few months of 1966 h.id seen the start of 
work oit the e.\tension of the Naphtachimie plant 
and >40 the tiew instaUaiions at Gardannc, and 
the boBiAiuiaionuig of the Aluminium de Gr^ 
and iBialco (USA) planu. So fat ax 1 can foceaect. 
the company should make new progress in 1966. 


ALLEN WEST & CO. LTD. 

IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


MR M. VV. H. LANCASTER ON EXTENSION 08 
SOUTH AFRICAN INTER!STS 


Tlie fifty•‘‘Cvench Annual General .Meeting of 
Allen West & Co. Ltd. was held on June 21st at 

Brighton, Mr M. W. H. Lancaster, MC, FCA 
(ciic chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement; 

Our Profit and Loss Account for the year to 
January 31st last shows an increased profit be¬ 
fore taxation over that of last year of £94.000. 
After taxation our profits exceed those of last 
year by £59,000. 

In iny report for the year to January 31, 1963 
I referred to “a drastic oierhaiil of the economy 
of the Company ” and these increases in profits 
are sure signs that the overhaul is beginning to 
show' tangible results. 

Our South African subsidiary continues to 
maintain its high level of output and profits. 
Allcnwcst Rhod. (Pvt.) Ltd. and Allenwest 
(Zambia) Ltd. inevitably are suffering from the 
present political situation. 

1 am especially glitd to be able to tell you of 
a further extension of our activities in South 
Africa. A new' company is now being formed 
jointly by Allenwest S.A. (Pry.) Ltd., African 
Explosives & Chemical Industries Ltd. and 
Boan and Hard Metal Products South Africa 
Ltd., an associate company of Anglo American 
Corporation ot South Africa Ltd. 

The new company will operare under the 
name of Allenwest Industrial Electronics (Pty.) 
Ltd. and is being formed to cngineei and manu¬ 
facture static switching scheme^ and the asso¬ 
ciated electronic oomponents, 

Wc look forward to this new venture wdth 
great interest and believe that it will be of 
considerable benefit to our South African com¬ 
pany as well as to the other companies with 
whidi we will be mutuaUy associated. 

Allen West (Canada) Ltd. have secured a 
heavier volume of business during the year under 
review and ml apitc- of ofluitipucd kc^. i»m- 


petition in the Dominion and from the Unii<!| 
States the overall trading results arc mof 
encouraging. 

A large poieniial mirket exists for our mani| 
factiircs and in July of this yc ir two of o| 
senior sales engineers are being tran>ifcrred 
Montreal to help in the expiinsion of o| 
Canadian Company. 

Tiie move of Allen West Automation Limit! 
to Brighton has, as expected, furthered do: 
fiaison w'ith Uie Parent Company and has 
doubtedly led to improved cflieiency. The oi 
book for the present year has increased and 
itttensivc programme of development of di;;! 
equipment is resulting in an improved range 
products which is already exciting consideral 
hitercst. 

During the year wc exclMnged letters of 
tent with the Motor and Control Division 
AHI Ltd., the purpose of which was to cstal 
in informal basis of co-operation between 
fespcctive companies with regard to cui 
developmcnr, prospective development and 
purchase and manufacture of components. 

I look on this basis of co-operation pi 
ably being of considerable beucfil to 
companies. 

I must very f^trongly emphasise that the 
formal agreement we have concluded coni 
no reference eidicr directly or by implicatiot^j 
any financial negotiations: thus the questi 
a take-over or merger simply does not ar^'V 

As 10 the future all I can say is that if 
Output keeps up to its present level and 
do not seriously decline, the present year 
be pretty good. The second half of the 
usually is the better from our point of view 
provided thot'intcrnationai and political af 
Remain stable, I thinlc that should be the casc^ 
pear. 

1 The report was adopted and a total divj< 

#f 11 per cent approved. 
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Hiia flictlra realiauc 

valise of assets invested in the Group's business 
to be shown. 

The revaluation was made as at December 31, 
1965. Resulting from this the book values of 
land and buildings became iC22}018,876 as at 
December 31, 1965, |m increase of £12,638,116 
. ve|uee, This increase |lm been' 
iraiBfenred';tO' tbjl? ol ^ 

lAic net eKfNenditure on the fixedf assets of 
rhe Group, including capital expenditure written 
off to Rebuilding acid lihprovemear of Properties 
Reserves, amounted to £1,018.025 compared with 
£754,576 for the previous ye.ar. 

Last year 1 mentioned that expenditure on 
I future development was likely to be considerable, 
lirgely due to the redevelopment activities of 
Local Authorities. It may not be possible to 
continue to finance our capital programmes 
through future retained earnings especially as 
these will be adversely affected by the recent 
provisions for taxation. However, your Board 
docs not propose to restrict the development of 
the Group's hotels nor to refrain from incurring 
expenditure on the continued modernisation of 
our production r>nd iranspon methods as wc find 
that such expenditure, which m.iy have to be 
financed through additional borrowings, is more 
than justified by the return obtained. 

PRICE«i AND INCOMES BOARD 
Ytm have no doub' rjad in the press that the 
Vuional Bmrd fnr Prices and Incomes has 
issued a report costs, price**’ ind profits in 
'ic brewing industry. Whilst eveiy means of 
containing co.st increases will be considered and 
1." ciy effort mtde M ibsorb such co,*’r increases 
do arise, it must be appreciated that this 
policy is only pc 'iblc if iricrca‘*C'< in incomes as 
:1! as price'- are re'-Jiricfed. 

During the past year I think tliat industry in 
•neral has co-operated in maintainir>g the prices 
)d incomes policy whilst labour costs have con- 
lued to rise. Tt is ititcrcstinp to note that 
ites of WLUv.**’. hrive increased by nearly five per 
:nt during the last twelve month; and ii miM 
>llow that ‘similar increases in the future can 
ily lead to increased prices and the continuance 
the spiral which the Government and every 
ponsiblc pcr.son must do their utmost to curb. 

BUDGET 

.Mthough the details of the select ivc employ¬ 
ment tax are not defined it would appear to place 
|(iirthcr burden of taxation on thv retail aspects 
four trade. Bearing in mind the Government 
oposals to abolish investment allowances on 
I'ed assets in these retail establishments and the 
e effects on your Company of the change 
('orporation Tax, together with the dividend 
[i’hliolding tax, the burden of taxation is be- 
pming iricreT+'ngly difficult to bear. The tourist 
dustry in this country can only flourish if 
eh are properly equipped and modernised 
|><i if thes^e establishments are adequately .staffed 
provide the increasing level of service which 
public expects. 

[llcviewing the financial results for the past 
Wj the Chairman said: The Group Trading 
It and other income amounts to £2,771,577. 
w providing for depreciation, debenture in- 
*t, taxation and all other expenses, the Net 
ap Profit is £1,544,052. 

Board recommend a final dividend on Ae 
'dinary share capital of 12 per cent, amounting 
£654336 gross, which, together with the net 
on the Ordinary shares and the net 
'terence dividends, already paid, makes 
^9»381 for the year, 
report and accounts were adopted. 


C.E.HEATH^CO.LmifteD 

B9mts Smtemeni hv the Chaimutni Mr 

' 17. Ewirt jnmilQn, and the Report and Accounts 

^ The brokerage and investment incomes for 1965 were the highest in our history but 
underwriting oommtssions have made only a very small contribution. 

^ Brokerage income up to April, 1966, is well maintained and there is every justification for 
believing tliat the final figure for 1966 will show a satisfactory increase but it is too early for 
firm prediction. 

The 1964 underwriting Account looks more favourable than the l‘Xi3 Account did at the 
corresponding point of time, but the 1965 Account is unlikely to yield much underwriting 
profit commission. 


RECORD OF mCOME AND PROFITS FOR THE FOUR YEARS TO 
DECEMBER 31, IMS 



IMS 

1964 

1063 

1962 


£ 

£ 

C 

C 

Brokerage . 

1,792,043 

1,740,951 

1,528,950 

1,512,681 

Underwriting: 

Agency Fees . 

157331 

148,156 

129,445 

123,090 

Commission . 

15,123 

93,139 

386,118 

128,630 

Dividends and Interest (gross) ... 

2003 M 

234,583 

214,092 

190,179 

Group Profit before Tax . 

040,965 

1,030,530 

1,015308 

1,045,291 


John Mowlem LTD 

BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Mr E. C. Beck’s Review 
of Home and Overseas Activities 

The sixty-third Annual General Meeting of John Mowlem & Company Limited will be held 
on June 30th at Brentford, Middlesex. 

The following is an extract from the circulated review of the Qiairman, Mr E. C. Beck; 

The profits of the Group before taxation amount to £551,020 (£703,499) and net profits 
£375,847 (£361,189). The Directors have declared an interim dividend on the Ordinary Share 
Capital of 14 per cent, tlic same as last year. 

Although the turnover has shown an overall increase of 12 per cent, the profits for 1965 have 
been adversely affected by a number of factors. Whilst contract results are comparable with 
1964, we had hoped that with the increased turnover profits would also have shown a reasonable 
increase. However, the civil engineering section had less satisfactory results this year although 
the building section had a better year. Our programme of work was severely upset by Govern¬ 
ment controls introduced in 1964 and 1965, Also, overheads have continued to rise, 

The civil engineering section will be reaching substantial completion of a number of major 
projects in the current year and the building section is engaged on a large volume of varied work 
and rhe turnover should be substantially increased. 

Our new Area Offices at Newcastle, Doncaster and Bath arc all building up turnover and we 
have a subsuntial amount of work in hand in each of these regions. 

Turnover this year will be satisfactory and I know that all in the Group will cemtinue to make 
every effort under difficult prevailing conditions to carry out all the numerous contracts vve have 
in hand as profitably as they can. 
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COMPAGNIE DE MOKTA 


Oenenl irading profit in 1965 amounted to 
Vts. 12,074,721.50 as against Frs. 7,715,157.39 
in 1964. After various provisions, particularly 
an respect of securities held, net profit for the 
year totalled Frs, 8,755,640.80 as against Frs. 
7,806,256.36 in 1964. 

It was resolved to transfer Ffn. 3,500,000 to 
the reserve as in 1964, and to fix the gross divio 
dend at Frs, 10 per share as against Frs. 8 in 
1964, payable on June 30, 1966. The net divi¬ 
dend amounts to Frs. 9.80 with the addition 
of a tax credit of Frs. 4.90 for shareholders hav¬ 
ing their true domicile in Fran;.'c, :i mmI of 
Frs. 14.70 compared with Fi-^. 9.61 lui the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

For foreign shareholders the dividend bears 
a tax of 25 per cent whijh miy be eligible for 
the relief provided by bil iier il agreements con¬ 
cluded by France and certain foreign countries. 

At tlie Extraordinary Genrral Meeting held 
the same day ii was resolved to capitalise Frs. 
6.240,000 from the reserve'^. Shareholders will 
receive one new bonus share for each live old 
shares held, as from June 30, 1966, 

The Chairman, M. Perrincau, announced that 
the Company's mining and industrial investment 
plan, i,c. in Canada, was of the order of 
Frs. 10m. for each of the next iwo years. This 
direct effort of Frs. 20m. is backed up by way 
of association or by credits which raise the sixe 
of the overall plan now under way to around 
Frs. 50nni. TTie Comilog manganese mine is 
beginning to make a profii, and this should lead 
to an additional anninl for of 

some Frs. 4m. provided m.ukci conditions remain 
uiK'hanged. 


DSM’s 64th Annual Report 

SALES AND PROFITS INCREASED 



in millions of guilders 

ln% 


1965 

1964 


Sales to third parties 

933 

867 

+ 8% 

Net profits after taxes 

70,8 

53.9 

+ 31 % 

Dividend in % on capital 
stocks of Dfl. 125,(X)0,000 

14% 

12% 


Investments 

142 

126 

+ 13% 

Depreciations 

76 

76 


Participations 

151 

128 

+ 18% 


if Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from DSM's Information 
Centre, Post Office Box 65. Heerlen, the Netherlands, 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 1377 and 1475 to 1479. 


Brighton Edxicat.ion ' ■; ii, ' Department of Elducation 

Committee , ^ ^ otsunii*! itvi conrT<ii file and Science 


Hiightnn Tri hnirnJ CnUmf 

l'rin('l|>'''l 1- W I'nlnuT. M A iC 

U Hr (liuttauai. 

Applu’tUifinx are Invilori I n 'li»* full'>ii>in<; 
IHiM tioin fli'ulnnbei. r)-. , hd.i 

pu^hibU' UieifulU'V - 

pnf)Fi:s.‘iuJNAL SToniJ ‘i ANn nihsini 
ADMINISI HATION DM“i W FMh N‘l 

- Fr»i* Unvei ninriii iwn.1 Pub'i.- 
Atlmini.sirpilon up to U iM a r.n l I ”1. 
wit It appi-npiJiite hUbsidiai.v Miiiltri*' m 
rhr Hium* tiL'Iti. 

W (I. KIONK. 

Due loi ul ltdu<aMnn. 


Actuarial Appointments 

CoverntneTii Achwry's Drparnnf'>)f 

’2 posts In London for PuIIowk ol the 
Institute oC AcItiHries or ol tb<“ l-’dt'iliv 
oI Actual les. Candidates (im-ii os vvuithi)) 
should nnrmullv be under bui u'dur 
cRndulates with partUMiIarly valuiitsle 
experience will bo considered. 

SALARY SCALE : or 

£‘J.656-J:;1 1(12 HPCoirtma lo uuahli 
and cxn*‘rlence. St^riitn: balmy nuv bu 
alNtve iiiinimtim on eliUoi arjle. 
Non-contrlbutory pension. Pionup'on 
probpert.';. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commi.f-slull 
Ha vile fiuiv. Ixindoii, W I, loi apphtai'un 
lorm. nuotluf; 6435/66. Closina dale 
.luh 15, llHiU. 


The University of ShefTield 

CUu Museum Research FcUok s///p 
In industrial History 

Applications ore Invltrd liom i>rfiin 
appropriate auhiecis tor rip? nbovn ii''xe.ii4.'n 
Fellowship lonnblti in ihr Ucp.ii imeni ot 
Rriinoinir History inliVilIv fm ihn bchhi-m 
i.%6/rf7 Stipend cum-r i.i-s un numi io 
quallflratlond and expontn'c. The 
fadluwHhlp has been ric*il>d m enrourn'te 
reKenrrh into the hlstoiy ».l .Mihevn ii ' Woiks 
iboiiiK developed jr an InUiistu.d jvin oiim 
bv ilie .Shomeld Cirv Coun- Vli or the 
unlusu-oex related thrretu,^ FariUilcs v .11 be 
alven to prepare for a hlfthei iit'irpn ol the 
UiiiveMdU BheitiL-id. Candida its i.huuld be 
snrloUS^con.tldcrlnfr enterlnsr the i*iu«e.im 
pi-olesiqMMg be alrfadv empto.ved iu»icin. 
They wRTTrT rliirible fur appmnlinrnf -a.. 
Keeper of Abbeydale Woiks. 

Applications (4 coplesj with ihe n.une end 
oddreeeeft ol 3 refereeii, ahuukl reac^h The 
Uet'.islrai (from uhom lurthei* turticulAi.s 
may be obtninedl by .luh* 14. 15()6, 


n 1|0,('I r(.!iri,M.,iiin 

* lt;V xn iiinm nun 
11.3 01 I ir-bU- tn '•i.d rh*’w' 

.13 I'f, ,d .■.'lir' .i'll piosp'VM!, .‘i 
l» n < o I iii'-n,. liiiuh''i)n iniiilin 
^ It )ii L) I ■ 'i.i i I'll t.m Bi(iili*‘i‘ 

’ be -.I I r/J . r CK .SlT**et. WC‘ 


Univeisiby of 
boutbampton 


PO'^TOR''rMlATE STUDI'NISHMT IN 
l.(4>fiOMlCS AND l.COMOMI IRlCS 
11M ■ LLI>]NO I )I’IiR ATIONAL 
RtRLAItCHi 

Th« Deo' ritTu nt of Koonomien and 
I’ l'Huimii' IIk'O" mid (hr Ij.^p n of 

Inf . jntlouTii.3* 1h:i; tin. Siiiciul 
Sfiencf i?t;-i>jiirh CouikiI Uh* [I'-i-ipU'd 
tin* Dlpln’ii,! M Sj. t-mnte In Hconom.ri 
and F.i,'uunn«ti'ii • iinublf fm- leiiur»' ol 
iti Advanced Cuuibf Siudeiit-'hips toi the 
arj.r.ii“nili it" 'on llU’C G7 1 ho HoiMwl 
Selo!> e HFitturh Cuuncil It also prppai’<*d 
liji;, >.i :o ottci to Mill ible tandirialt" .i 
IlnniB-l iiiuiib#'i ol reseavcli smdPtitshlp'i 
teii..ih1e ul Hie Deniirtiiu nr ot Econumn-> 
and Ur'inotuic Theory In the Uoiver.Miv 
Thu value ciI r,he.se award'; will be £60(1 per 
annum luv . ludcni.s livtn.^ in Uiilv^uMiy 
eci'ommodnrion or In Indijun't'; (or £;{6U 
uei annum lor t>tudeni-i livitiLi ul honif 
With ih'’ii parent^) free of incotn" tax. 
p!u.s uppiuvacj tee'. 

Apnlio it rolls for udmir-slon to rned for 
the Diploma/M fie. in r.nunomic.s and 
1 c{»notn<MIC*. Jiid loi do'jrer* by rcsuiiic'h 
(M.Fhll und Hh.D.) me Invited nnd 
lutibiu 11)1 101.11 inn r.m be obtriiniNl bv 
i.nUntf l' Ilie A. nlonile He-d'-Hm. The 
Univei .iiy. Hiah&eld, bouthempion. 


University of Glasgow i 

■issisfar (ship ill Economic Hi star if ! 

' AophrJitloo*; me inviied for an ARsi!itflntsf?5ip 
111 Kcoii'innr Hr.lotv Salats scale ; 
i ci.ioi /.u .Cl..340 pe: annum Initial xeinry 
ftprordin • to R?:i)"ricnffl and duallflcationa. > 

I F.S.S.U. Appliaaiions iiom recent graduates [ 

I V 7 ith iiood Hunouif degtees will bo 
I c()n.*.ldeiRd. . ^ ! 

' AppI I rations (3 fiopIcK) <hould be lodged. 

Ti'jt. later tlnn July 8. 1966. with the 
underslHnrd. from whom further particulars 
I may be obkainod. ; 


Department of Education 

and Science 

H.M. Inspectors of Hvhooh 

Ainitii 111 (III :iu‘ iMMicd iiuMi Mi>*ri and 
women pvetemblv uiiclm 4, t>ii po.si. .n 
Eimltind ax H M lir.p'yi'U in Hu* bold 
ot rurtluT KdlU'iitKiii 

r^Kiididutc.-. should li.i'" aimiopiM'e 
cdiiciitlQiiul qu.illtlraturns a* i«< ll ai l<*af'hinu 
i'ld. \ilieie leliM'unt indUitiiul oi bu.siiie.s.', 
«sp**ileiuM*. A bioud inu*ii*M m Puitlu'i 
fKiiK uHoii 1 .', enseiitiai, to'',eihi'i nJih 
&pi*( iiiluil experiunce In one ul the 
tulloiMm; •- 

Alt (espiu'iiillv Pine Ait, inriustruH 
Design or Clotiiln-vi , AiLlutci iure ; Bu.MiiesH 
.SiudtPi (pmllrulwilv isruiimnuss 
LibiaI'l.in^hip, ni AcuouiUiiiu', i , Applied 
l*liyMi'‘i . Applied Chenn.stry ; Building 
Cuii.si 1 ui't lun . i..ni;)nveriii.^ . ]vliHlicniaii(.'.s 
(With Cornpuilnrri . Woiiu'm's Technical 
Ertiicution (tispceiallv Home KmuomfUK uiul 
Publir Hen Mil Niiidn^l . Snriv^J Studios , 
Llboinl Stiidle.=t ; Adult Ldunition . YouHi 
3ei vice 

Sahirv Ke.nle * C3 .i:)fl-C3 6ii7 plus 
London W'euvhrin", where applu-iiblo 
Appuintnienis mu.v be tnude above the 
minimum. Hlithe:* posts arc tilled by 
promnLlon 

Application lorm and further parilcularx 
niiiv bu obtained Irom ihe Duer.lor of 
^.MabllshlIle 11 K (HMI 2 661. Depurtineni of 
hdue.'iiion nnd Srlenee. Cuiicuii Street. 
London. W.l. 

Clo.sin'; dote hir receipt nf completed 
application tonm. July 21. 1566. 


Hecietary ul the UiihetMt.v Court. 


University of York 

Jnsiituie of Social and Economic 
Research 

Api>lu'citlnn<' are Invited foi the post of 
KESLAUCH FELLOW (Im tliiee voars) 
f>l .JUNIOR RESEARCH I’i:LIX)W (foi four 
veins), from October l. 1566 oi earlier by 
inrnneement. 

Btiirtlny. xalarv nccordlnir to quelinealions 
and expenenci* within the i.mtse 
t1 250-C 1.450 (With PSSUl or 
£500-£1.100. 

Tlic Fellow will a.ssifii with an inqinrv 
Into dbe Internal govcitiineni ol British 
Dniveialtlea lo be cuuicd out under the 
siipervixion of Piofcasor G C. Moodie and 
Mr. A Ounsire ot the Depaitment of 
Poll Hex. the project being made possible 
by a grant from the OuiWnieiun Foundation 
Appllcunts should preferably posnees a social 
science degree. A Rpeniel Inteiest in 
public administration or organisation theoi*y 
would be an additional qualiUcaLion. 

Three copies of ,appllcallons. naming 
thiee refcree.s. should be sent by .July 15 

tt* d-uii. 

muv be obtolned 


Southern Electricity Boa 

Economist 

An I't’.uiionii-.i ih leumred iii ilic LoonomiiJ 
SvL-tion ol th'* r;oninicri.ii(l Dop.ii tmeiit at 
Uic Hnui Ohicc ol tiie Souilitun Elecliii'il) 
lluiii’d lit Lltl li'K ick OiLM'n, M>i irlftiheud. 
The woik ot ihc Beruun mainly compnsesi 
The loHTiisliii'i ol lojrf iluV'th, .ales ol , 
ciL'clricitv, and Thr (]t!in.uid lui apDlim)ce.s 
jnit‘ii»<'tLiMun ul ccciuiiiK in'chiuence m 
niiHijiiil dcvelopniuti.T plaius iii relation to 
I coiniiii'iL'iiil puIiL- ''ul ilic Buiud . 

1 InvosTicatloiih iiilu -< 110011 ’ cusis . nrif’inB 1 
' invtesciiicnl prublcuif cii I'.-stuich inii 
iitllisal'un ol t'Ici'l'iciH' 

' CiMidldul«*s should hull! u di!g;iB(! m 
Lcono'uic-.. Ci3iiiim,icf, .u .Siuu.,* u',:. j 
I capnciiv Im oii'iiial ihoudir. and *Mme 
expcriciK,! ill iiulmriv 01 icscuivh. 

Bulaiy within the rHii'.:L' of N.J B. tltade 
Scales IJ ir>, C 1.Tin-£2.176 per annum pi 
£60 per annum N.J B. Condltlorib of 
Service. 

Appllcationh on foi ms obtainable fruia 
The aecicioiv .il SuuHiciii ElCLiilcUy Ho 
Mjidenhmitl und is'tiiined to him. quoiin; 

Z 2157 not lutor (han Julv 4. 1066 

Rothmans Fellowships 

Appllc,aliun.*i aro invltod lor Rothnums 
PellowisliIp.s u'liK-h ttie uwarded under t 
RoMimatu.^ Unlvtiisiry Endowment Fund 
iin by Rothmans ol Fall Mall lAustra 
Limited to enabl»* Fellows to imdeitake 
postgiadmilo wmL within 11 university 
approved lnstltiitl3jn , ... 

The Fellowships will be uw.iided at 
level*:. The SENIOR FELLOWSHIP I5 ol 
I an annual value ol not more than 
!»A1(I.0(10. The JUNIOR PELlXIWSniP 
in two grades, the brst an annual V4i 
ol from SA2.30n to s.AJ.20(J. the &eeotidoi 
annual volue ol not more than SA6.0W' 
Fellow may be paid tiavclliiiv 
Incurred In taking up the Fellowship 
leturnlna lo liL-j liuinc. , 
in addhioii, an ommint, ot SA1.000 
iinnum towards fees und expe«.ie| mci“ 

I he puiT.haKe nnd maintenance 0 * sai«j{ 
iiiav be paid to the unlvcrbiiy or insUW 
wiitjre the Fellow Is woiklns- , 
preieiopce In rhe oward ol the . 
PellovvHhlp, win be given to ttiow appi 
who wish to work in an Ausivanan 
unlversli'- or Institution and bnly nj 
exceptional olrcumstancoa will »« 
be made in respect of work to be dow 
elsewhere Applicants rnust l>kv« *«w t 
least Hii-e years’ postmadiiutu rescareP 
I experience ^ ^ ^ 

Applicjiiiun forms and lurthei aej**'* 
be obtalnou from the AssociaUon w 
Commonwealth Universities (Bran^tfi 

Srp/PMibr^. J7. ■ 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF BROMLEY 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (CHISLENURST) 

Senior Administrative Officer 

(PLANNING & STATISTICS) 

Grade X* (£1.845-£2,ie5 Incl. L.W.) 


Applicants should have a good academic background, preferably, but not 
essentially, with teaching experience, and be suitably qualified and experienced 
to take charge of a new Branch of the work concerned wiih forward phinnins. 
Whilst the present system remains in operation the person appointed will .ilso 
be required to assist, as necessary, with procedures for selection for Secondary 
Education. 

The post will be regarded as one for a potential trainee for senior profcsnonal 
appointments, some of which will become vacant within a few years. 

Post-card applications for form, quoting 5/30 to the Establishment Officer, 
Town Hall, Bromley. Kent. Returnable by 18th July, 1966. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTERBURY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

CriiriuHte Diploma In Soci<»l«i|*y 

The I .leully til Social Sciences oilers, Irom Oclober 1966. an 
intensive onc-ycar course in Sociology, leading Iti a Diploma, 
designed primaritv lor graduates in other subiect^ who wish lo turn 
to .Sociology as a career, or who for professional reasons require 
a basic training m Sociology. In exceptional cireiiinsidnccs candi¬ 
dates who arc not graduates but who have suitable experience anti 
comparable qualifications may be admitted. 

The course will cover approximately Ihc ground of Part II of a 
degree course, and include some instruction in rcsc Mch techniques. 
Successful stiidenls will be encouraged to proceed lo a higher 
degree. 

i Further informalion and forms of applic.ition may be obtained 
i Jrom the Registrar. University ol Kent at Canterbury. 


OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

The Board wishes to appoint an Assistant to tiie Operational Roscaich OUicor 
at Area Headquarters, Solihull, Warwirkshire. 

The person appointed will investifiato the optimum struct^ue of qas lonffB and 
will be responsible, for commissioning market reswarch studies and to support 
Gommarcial activities and demand forocasta. Ho will bo on oconomoiriclan or 
economist with mathematical intorostt. Contptiter programming in fortran for 
the Board's I.C.T 1907 computer will be taught. 

The salary will be within a range from El,585 to El,915 per annum nod there 
are excellent conditions of service. 


Applications, giving full details, quoting roforance number A23 
should be addressed to The Personnel Manager, 

West Midlands Gas Board, 5 Wharf Lane, Solihull, Warwickuhire. 


WEST MIDLANDS GAS 



INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Lid. require an Invcttmcnl Analyst. 

Applicants should be able lo develop their own investment ideas with .i 
view lo making recommendations lo the Invcslmcnt Department, U> 
{ prepare company ;ind industrial analyses aod to advise on the manage 
ment of institutional and private clienlC portfolios. 

Professional qualifications or degrees are not essential but appljcanls 
! should have previous experiences in the investment field and should be 
prepared to support thetr applications witli examples of written work. 

, Salary will be commeasumte initially with experience and subscquentlv 
with ability. 

AppUcatiom, whtvh will he trenUti in v/rure.vf confidence, should he 
made to: *- 

The General Manager (Administration), 

S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 

■TO Ciicsham .Street, London. E.C.2. 


University of Southampton 

Rescarch FeJIo u'~ Ilospi ta / Ma w po uvr 
Study 

I'liC n«pBVt roont of 54iicW>liitT Mlitl Hnc.ul 
Admliii: iruLioii \-> t <'.110; h .study of 
hoBUltal mkiiiuo,v.u pinblr'iis in Uui Wrs.'^ex 

11'f'on W'tlll 111* ol tin- Miitlhlr' of 

U'MUh .Hul III- ^V.• tv i; HlJNpiliil 

Boanl. ThlB o’ovlil**- iiomi' ohmllimrinf? 

; opDoiiunttJurt foi 1 "'"H’cli Into rniployiti'Mil 
I uo.l 111 ilibttt 1(111 ihilicli'i In IMF' BiiL'iiil nirviCL'K 
' fi'nol in ncrl rn/ i 


imtl tiilu f'llcMlvt' icriiM'iiur.'t nl iuunuo««i’ 
lilaniiiii", 

In rtiii.liimilni'i with lh(‘ lirpavimrnt of 
iBcoiio'neincv, lljc ilen.iiliut'nt no»v ni'inxMV's 10 
XppiilMl it t«M>iii('li irllow uliii will M 
pin U.'Ul'u Iv I oiH'oiiK'd wlUi Up* loiDcaRtliik' 

;( iiLi'i}. Ill ill'.* eiMiuiiv AMlilioUiillH H'c 
Iniilrd with ''I'lrv.ini 

rpi illlii-itliiiij. til MiUImiii". pu’<i 1«1'4V ind/oi 
erniinniolitrN. it is Ituptvl lo iii*iko tbi* 

HppoiMtiiii'iii. v.liii'h IN ill'll,illy lor tMO 

In All'll ,-1 I'Mii,. .n.thiiy on .1 smle lo 
I 1 lofi p u r 8 s u 
I'lntli'T inloiinniion nin ))«• olii'ilnod 
flu'll rin* IV'PIUI Wi'i'ulil^. Till' imiBVl',’'' 
80111 li'riipii n lo whriiii DppiKMiliiiiN rj (lup'CM 

'’ImUM III' *.(.111 |j% |;,qj 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT (WORLD BANK) 

WaBhington, D.C. 

The Miniiiry ol Overseas Development bas* been .asked by (be 
Jnfcrn.iiiona/‘ Bulk lo assist in rccruifmcnl lo the following 
vacuncie.s. which will be filled at the medium and senior levels. 
General Lconumisl (Kennomie DcpurtinenO 
I (jood University Degree in Economics including study of ihc 

theory oi growth and stutisticai unalyxks. Three or more years' 
experience in economic analysis and ihe upplicalion of ecnnoinic 
principlcN. obt lined preferably in industry or in a government 
I planning d».pai inicni. Age .^0'4.5. Ref. CiL. 
liiduslriMl Leonoiiii&t (r.ciiDonik' Deparlmeul) 

Ciood University Degree in Economics. At the senior level 
substantial cxpeiienec is required in dealing with industrialisation 
piobicms in a government dcpurtmenl or in industry wilb prefer- 
j cncc given to work, in developing countries. At the medium level 

! a keen interest or aptitude for industriulhsation problems will lie 

I aeccplablc. Age 33 45. Ref. IE. 

j Country rerinoniiKt (Area Departnienf) 

A Uni>'crsily Degree in rconomics eombined wilb several ycaiV 
I experience id economic developmeril pl.inning and work on 
! naiionai economic pioblems m developing countries. Age 33-45. 

* Ref. CH. 

Agricultural Feonninlsf (Projects Department) 

j An appropriate University Degree preferably with post graduule 

i study in agricultural economics and agricultural policy. Sub* 
stantial experience in a government department or other organisa¬ 
tion coneerned with agricultural planning in developing countries 
Age 35 50- Ref. AE. 

Financial Analyst (Projeefo Department) 

A University Degree or tinancial training coupled with scvcralt 
years* experience of financial analysis of projects in the fields of 
roads, railways, ports or electric power. 35-50. Ref. FA. 

The above appviintmcnts arc permanent involving residence in 
! Washington with visits overseas. Salaries which will be paid net 
of tax will be commensurate with age, qualifications and exj^rience. 
Family pass^igcs and carriage of household effects will be paid. 

ApplicanU are invited to send brief details showing that their 
age. expLM'ience and qualifications conform to the above require¬ 
ments to Rewm 319, The International Recruitmcni Unit, Minisliy 
of Overseas Development. Eland House, Stag Place, London, S.W.f. 
Applicants arc particularly requested not to write direct to tl^ 
International Bank in Washington. Further details together with 
Applii ition Forms w'ill be sent to those who appear to be suitabljr 
qualified. 
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Uaiveralty of J4eioe8ter 

^Senior Research Fellomhip 

A|>nlicat Ifiiih Mfi) Invited tor n (f^pMtor Rosearcti 
FoAuHfahjii m Iho Dupartment ot EconotniOfr 
to ai.'iiri I'rctefiNor R L. Meulc in uii 
invrhMKUtion, Hupported by rhi* Suciui 
Si iwifi* HH«eorch Coiitiril. into investment 
dcclMori!* in public; sntvipn.ie 
BaUiy. accortlmtf to quallUraruitiH and 
(•.•:pttiiciic«, up to £2.5110 a y«ai. with 
l''.8A U member.'hip. Appointment tor three 
yeuTA in the tirnt place. 

Further particulars from the Registrar, 
to whom uppllcalions should be sent by 
.lime Both. 


University of Keels 

Applications are invited tor poet of 
RPBEAROH A 8 SJ 8 TANT In Department of 
fcccj^micH. Fost tenahte (or one year in 
ftrst instance, oummenctna not taler then 
^October i. IPW. Balitry £Sri.i pa. Further 
peffllculars and appUiiation furutb tuim the 
ReelMrar, The DnivmUy, Kocle. Stalin,, to 
whom they shoiild be returned by 
July 8 . t%>. 

For further appointments 
see pages 1377. and 1474 to 
1479 


University College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department of Political Science 

A RESEARCH STUDENTSHlt’ under the 
teimh and conditions approved by the Social 
Science Kesieurcli Cuuncll will be avatlablR 
for a (uiitfllile candidate from October 1. 19M. 
Fiefervrive «iil be vlvm to i eandldaie 
wt.thinK to work in the Qetd of Public 
Admini'itratlon, Brltiah Govuiiiment or 
Local Ciovei'innent. Further particulars 
Way be obtained from the Regiatmr. to 
whom apollcatlons eliould be eubmUted 
before July fl, IMO. 


CiileiTii 

is now selecting graduates for 

ADMINISTRATION • TRADE PROMOTION 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS-PROSRAMMINe 


British graduates have an opportunity for challenging and rewarding work in Australian 
Government departments In Canberra. These are permanent positions offering first-class 
employment conditions and prospects of rapid advancement in a spacious and beautiful 
modern city and an ideal climate. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Trade promotion, international commodity policy, 
trade relations, tariff policy, and economic investiga¬ 
tions into the structure, capacity, and development 
of Australian industry, 

CENSUS AND STATISTICS 

Sutistici of population, employment, prices, produc¬ 
tion, distribution, finance and overseas transactions, 
sampling and methodology, national income and 
accounts. 

NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Development of Northern Australia, export controls 
on minerals, policy on assistance to the mining 
industry, collation and analysis of resources data, map 
compilation. 

SALARY AND CONDITIONS 

Commencing salary is according to degree 
course:*— 

First or second class honours..$3390 

Four-year degree or three-year 
degree plus diploma .$3210 

Three-year degree .$3000 

(f'VAiiftr»Haii«8/- sterling) 


TREASURY 

Current economic conditions, estimates of long-term 
trends in the Australian economy, policy and opera¬ 
tions of international institutions, budgetary and 
monetary policy, loans and investments. 

TERRITORIES 

Development of Papua-New Guinea and the Northern 
Territory, including policy on education, government 
and welfare, international relations and information. 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 

Training on full salary for approximately twelve 
months, covering concepts and equipment, systems 
analysis and design techniques, programming 
principles, and several programming languages. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Economic Research into Wool and Beef induitries, 
market outlook studies, rural development, structure 
of rural industries, Australian and Overseas rural 
development proposals, supply and demand for rural 
products. 

TRAVEL 

Air or sea fares to Australia for successful 
applicants and dependants will be paid by 
the Australian Go^fornment. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION mmy be obtainMI from tho 
Fiiblic Sonrico Roerd Repreeontetlvo (O 13). 

AUSTRALIA HOUSE . STRAND . LONDON • W,C2, 

(Telophone TIMple Ser 243S. Ixtn. 461) 


Rhodes Univeraitsr 

Uratiamstowa, South Africa 

Junior Lecturer!Lecturer in 
Boonomics 

(A'tth Kpmal reference to agrlcaltural 

econainiciii 

Applications are invited tor the 
aitove^nuintloned pust tram Jauoury l. iP 67 . 
The :nilery scaies are : 

.lUNiOR Li;.CTQRi;:R-^RaA50 X 160— 
3,160 per annum (£l, 2?6 x 76—1A76 

X 150--4ji00 pel 

annum (itl.sou x T3->S.iOO per annum) 
A Junior LccUirer is appointed for a 
lUbMinuni pertud oi three yeuiH witti the 
pu6.iiiblllLv u£ prutnotiou to a .permanent 
pubt os Lecturer thereafter. The Initial 
dulury in uitber grade will be determined 
iicc'urcling: to qualiDcatiunti and experience. 

I'Uither purlicjlarh and appilcauuu fornu 
may be obtiuned Ironi the Aeiociatiou of 
Coi 111 nnnwealth OniverAitleii (Branch 
Oflii’i'i, Marlboiuua'h Hrmuo. Piitl Mull. 
Liintlon. S.W.l. 

AppllcHticm.s close In South Africa and 
London July 15. 19S6. 

Newcastle upon Tyne Education 
Committee 

Municipal College of 
Commerce 

RLPL AT ADVEUT18EMENT 

ApplU-atlun;, ar« mvilod toi the (ollowitiff 
00 is; -- 

FiiimiTJiil Lecturer In Ennnomlce 
flcxiloi Je iuuT In Statiutlci. 
Cu;niitii,iitl(jniLl Mi’thod!. and 
I Clrstii'iicrciul AppliO'M lull, ul CuiilpUlt-rii 
ft. iijui Li-.-iiui.-i 111 Mui-liiluay. 

I 1 l■.llll-l 111 Ai I tiUii-fiiicv 

Lecturer in Marketing and Market Research 

A .‘t-aiit Li'ciurt’i Grade B in Social 
uuil Aiiiiin, .ivalloJi. 

Diili'iH to coinmeii'oe crmenibei 1. IWJO 
111 K.-v : uoti H iioi..‘‘>ljle tiiL-.L-altei. 

••jaJiAKV scales 
JT liit’ip.il I JCUUier 

fttfiiiui Lietuiei j:2.14ii-j.2.j8ii 

le l.un-r .U 1 .fl/{i-£ a.140 

/\.^'lnUlnt Li'otiircr O'ado B 

r :»fi5-l£l.(Vj:i nlm. allowaiu-c'' for 
Qpproprinre qunllhi'utlonij and traintiiii 
I Foi till tiler panicaliiii. »nd upplicuiion 
imiii'-, apply to the Pimi-ipul. CuUukv 
atret'i, Ncft'cnstle upon Tvtie. 1. to wlunn 
L-uit])iletud applirtilioti forms ehmild be 
reiuiii-'d wltliiii tun dnys. 



Proposed 

University of Bradford 

(BRADPUHI) INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY) 

AppllcationN are Invited for the post ot 
PHOI'T-:SSOR OF ENOINEERINO 
PRODUCTION 

Salary scale within the range of that 
for university profeesurs. The successful 
candidate will be reiinoustble for research 
and development In lii.s subject. 

Furlhor dotallb may bu obtained from 
the ReeiKtrar, Bradford institute of 
rechnoTogy, Bradford 7. 


University of Western 
Australia -'.. 

Chair of Commerce and the 
Chair of Marketing 

Applications are Invited for appolntmeat 
to Che above-mentioned chairs (n the 
Department ot Commerce. SuperannuatiOR 
will be similar to P.S.B.U Ui both cases. 
Candida tee may apply tor either post or 
hnth. Research e^rlepoe la business as 
well as acaoefuic ilAas will be takm into 
account in conjunction with formal 
quullllcatlons In commerce subjects. 

The Chair of Cninmerce, which was 
created in 1861, will become vacant 
towards the end ot this year following 
the resignation of Professor C. I. Savage 
to take up a Chair of liio^anlcs at the 
Utiiversity of Loicestei'. Tnu Chntr of 
Marketing was establrshed in 1006 a.s the 
second Chair in the Department. It has 
not yet been flUed. At present there^are 
also two Chairs in the Department of 
EcunomlCB—Economics (Professor I. Bowen) 
and Economic History (about to be Ailed). 

The Professor of Commeroo will be Head 
ot the Department but aiTaimemenls could 
be made for the adWinistrative work^to M 
shared, lie will be responsible lor the 
development of degree courses In commerce 
within the Faculty of Economics and , 
Commerce. The course for the degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce covers parUoutsrly , 
business administration, economic , 

organisation, aecountlnx, economic statlstici 
and business .h^aoe. Profeesor m 

MarkothiM will be conremed mainly with ine 
theory and practice of marketing and will 
be expected to develop the sobjeet to high 
BcademlU' standards. The appointment 
Is mtetndea la Oder scope tor renarch am 
honours level work and It Is not envisaged 
that pass degree units In marketing will be 
oUered in the Immediate future. ^ ^ 

intending applloants are requested to 
obtain details -of the procedure to be 
followed in applying tor the position ana 
s copy of the conditions of appointment. 

London on Avonst t, 1986 
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Executive 



This post \rill cimy the ti spofisibility fot Wivia^nutut of an cnrerprlsr whose annual 
fnniooer approaches /^WtOOO,oiyo, 

• ri is wirh The Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited which cmpluvs almost 50,000 
people. A plan for radical reorganisation of trading arrangements and eMVUtive control 
I)as recently been adopted. The Inst major .step consists in making this appointment on 
which the success ol siibseqiienr change and development largely depends. 

• run scope and importance of the roh^ are evident horn its title. The S«sciety seeks a 
man to lead management in tin future. He will thcrefi>ie be one who has already 
achieved prti#ninence and success in business or public affairs. 

• SALARY is unlikely to be a limiting fietor. 7 'erms and conditions will be negotiated 
individually to match prospects in industry and commerce at large. Die figure of 

5,000 p.a, is in mind as a niinmuim indication of this fact. 

Further information about the appointment .and details of tlic procedure to be followed 
in the selection may bo obtained from us as the Society's advisers. Correspondence 
will be handled personally by tlic director conccrncti and held in confidence by him. 
Nothing will be disclosed without pcrnnssioii. l etters should be addressed to M. J, 
Graliam-Joncs. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS (SLLhC TION) LTD 

I O II A M ^ M S I K I I T • 1 o N nON W 1 


ECONOMIC 

RESEARCH 

A LARGL BANK will wclcomj jppl’cations Ironi ecunomisis 
to help develop an ambitious research and information 
programme. 

'/7r/.v prafiramme iniludes: 

economic and statistical analysis of current industrial, 
commercial and banking problems at home and abroad ; 
preparation of articles for various Bank publications ; 
statistical research, in conjunction with computer staff, 
into a wide variety of management problems in banking. 

The successful applicants wilt be in their early twenties, 
with a good Second in Economics, preferably combined 
with Statistics. Some bur.incss experience will be useful, 
but above all the work calls for ability and enthusiasm 
in applying economic and statistical skills to banking 
problems at home and abroad. 

Starting salary, which will bt* in line with market rates, 
will be negotiated according to qualifications and ability. 
A London Allowance will also be paid, and there arc 
attractive fringe benefits, including non contributory pen¬ 
sion and an advantageous house-purchase scheme. 

Applications, in confidence, to; 

The London Stnlf Manager, 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED^ 

I 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.Z. 


CONSUMER RESEARCH 

A senior consumer research man h needed in our developing; 
Consumer Research activity. 

He will be responsible to the Market Rese irch Man.iger for the 
dciailed execution of various world-wide consumer surveys by 
establishing objectives, designing questionnaires and sampling 
frames, determining analytical requirements, interpreting results 
and compiling concise, readable reports. .Surveys may be 
carried out exclusively by BOAC or in conjunction with other 
airlines, tourist hoards, research .igencies. etc , and some over¬ 
seas travel will be necessary. 

Wc arc seeking a man aged around 3()*.^5 with a degree, possibly 
in the social sciences, or Economics, who already has some 
years of broad experience in consumer survey activities, ranging 
from initial briefing to presentation of re.suUs ; together with a 
sound knowledge of sampling and survey statistical techniques. 
He will be objective and analytical in approach, have the 
capacity for original ideas and have the ability to make satis¬ 
factory working contacts at all levels. A knowledge of European 
languages would he desirable. 

The minimum salary for this post will be around £2,00n 
depending on quiilificalions and experience. 

Write to Manager. .Selection Services, Comet House. BOAC. 
London Airport giving a concise account of age, qiialifteatiun*. 
and experience, and quoting ref. E.6/C.R.. 



BRIII.SH OVERS FAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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THEBOWATER ^ 
ORGANISATION | 

requires an | 

Economist 

fur their Economic Intelligence 
Unit, who will he rcipunsible 
for analysing economic and in* , 

dustrial trends afl curing the 
paper industry. | 

The successful applicant, who | 

might he between 2^ and ;^0 
years, .should possess an enquir- ■ 

ing and analytical mind and an ' 

approach to business based on j 

tlie practical application of cco 
nomic information. He should, 
in addition to an academic 
qualitication. have had u few 
years' relevant ex|>eriencc in 
industry, which would enable 
him to comment on the eco¬ 
nomic feasibility of proposals 
concerning future operations. 

Fli'osc apply in wnrina. ffivinf: \ 

anil dcitiils of experiemv 
to : - 

Personnel Officer, 

Bo water House, Knighlsbndge. 
London, S.W.I. 


University of York j 

iJia'iVri I’MI Nt Ol-’ iCONOMK-rt j 

LevtuiTuhip As.vutarU Lrclinc.'ifnp j 

in EvnoomiL'n 

AppliruMdiin iirr InvUrd ten tine pu.-'t of I 

I .‘fHUTi (II A. ;il'Urif Ii'.t tl'ti iii l.i uliuni i-'> i 
1» the Ut^ii.n'liinMit (it ]'< iirnimii''., trdiii 

('rt,(jl)'‘i 1 l.iilli (>1 u '»u«in ..-i po-is'ihlt* 1 

lli((|e»fU’l. . 1 

WIv Piiplf**. (if iipnilc,(l!tjti.s fone onlv tmin 
ov’iMspii,' riiiirlidKli" ) luirpirv, 1hri>(* |•p|("Op', 
.nUdiiIiI I)p NOTit h^' .Ml'' lAih to thr . 

^(•.ii,'I im . Cln'verlt> nf Vn.lt Hesnni;t(in 
Yiiilt. front wflintn fnrriter details mt'' h<* 

Ol>Uilii<*U rilivcKiiU';! ‘Iii<i)!fl lii* niMk.vl 

f i'Clnii‘.',h}it nr frirnni/. ■. on the tup 
(‘It Iniul (•((•'n'*!. i 


University of Glasgow 

Research Studentships in Economics 

Appllrntlonti ure InvlteiJ tor u limited 
number of i««'ard-i. normally to tb* vsilu#* (/f 
£9U0 por annum and tannbln tot up 'o '^■'o 
yea 18 . AppIlRunia ahould b« Biltmlt 
subjects uriJ D(Miie>-8 or expert to obtain u 
(.''Kid Honou^t-rt dbyiee. In addition to those 
dMirinK to xindenake po8i-tu»duare work 
In •'malrntreaiB " economics, the UniveiMn 
will riinhiUoi' upp]lr:in"i «l'h 'iliri.'iiil 
intcrewts in tnljan ''IiiI.ck the xtudy of 
develnotnu iP'.eHidi on tiie 

U.BA.R. «nd Kiistem Kurupe and (jn LoHn 
Amerii’ii. Appllrptwuis nhuuld reach the 
ttndei'hiKtii'd not lalei t'l.m. June to. in'jii. 

Ronr. T. HrrrcHf:HON, 

Secrelury of ilv UnlvB.-^.fv Conr! 


Staffordshire County 

Council 

Research Offirers 

AppluiHlions are invited for po«.t‘. In Ukj 
I’ l.iiininfc RcMiurLh Te.Kii in tlie Com. ' 
iiliinnln't and nrvHopuK'ui Dcuuiiinrrr »t 
.sjiillord The onir-'.# uppolmcd will be 
(•n!!.i iPd 10 lead i‘-'uu-. on piunUe rc.CMi.li 
progiummer, imo ►cormnii. pnpulmiort 
liiipiii’u trjn.'>p(uiri’i(m and 'mcwiI pi.iblcnr 
K'lHU'd lo pliaiiiin.4 m ' le Count.v, 
tU'NIOR RTE'U.AHrH UROUP IVSDFR 
i.e-UMcl fjiHde, bl\d I j. i.tilo-J. j.;:«'I 
P"I annum I 

Ri',sr..sncu (snnuu I'-.Ani-u 
hetterert Gi'M'-le B f £ l .tJU)-f-.'t4U o<m aiiiiu.ui 
Appllranrv uhouid p'o.s*"- an h(ini>u:‘ 
decree In eruouiinn's. or rclu'ccl 

•'Oci'il Mudip^ ftndcor be iMipO’.Jifl inembc.' 
of (hr Tirvn Plfinn’o:* ln*i('!ir'' vnd 
sliuald suite til'.* co«i mn .n.; ' ie''in,'cri. 

In ihe rahc of the Ujiijor Group liOJnJi*:, 
iu tivti'ip. p|;inijini. n in.liii c; pci 'ctu i* 
in H relnied l•(•8(*al( h inH'iUifc would be on 
u(f\,iri'»''e 

The Cftiinh Oilic"' me :ii Sl.t'orl o 
sin.ill liivn of iil.lwu utiiiul'Mmn. iic-p-jhir 
ti'oni home in oflicc v 'ii n H’T riuniiif'' 
iiTid within .*■ 1 ) 01 ' d’-''-’ n'f'" ol f'< ntm- 1 . (’Ini'.f. 
.iti Ai'C'.i nl Oul .uiinlin' N.i'u'al 
j''’as ol v<!iv H'UHcli’.i' »1 un 1 ■'id. Mod 
ih>' I'eiil: I'Nik 

Apiilliritions idclncliii'i' the nart’C' nn1 

i.lcl.cv,'*' 111 !’Mi p''i"u:i- in ’'huMi !«■' I ii"- 

in'i\ be mtnii' .'.Innilrl h" ■‘uni 'o 
J. H Baii’uU Gonni' Phinnniy and 

Di'V'-lripiii'Mil Olllt'Pi . W'(•<*, 

.siiiinnd iiol laii'i' lii.m .liil% 14 : ‘'c. 

T'n* Jin)(j:iil*ni'n' "111 he '.n e 

•^lth tin* Coiifliliiinv 111 Seiv,i» nl Mr- 
Njlum.il .iiiint (‘onni I fn, Ailfiiinl'." i'■ 
l’.ol«'>»',.fiiij 1 T(*ihiiiiiil and f'lci.cul i-.! i. 

Mild id her oindiunii''. o> ^(: * . r .i 

the Oonntv fnnncli h»*'e udopicd 
<'jfun-‘itii Will diMuiyhl' 

The onifj^r finp(iim(*d '-hall no*, cnvui!" 
in prL’.iitf p:a;'i(-‘ ond ni’r i di i In'-. 
tclHrionsInp 1(1 wnv member oi Sonicn 
Olll <-‘1 ill di" f*'»iini (’onnt'il 

r 1!, ! ' .N,- 

ri‘' k ol ' 111 * ('iiuo'■ f* in. - I 


COMPU'I’ER 
CONSULTING STAFF 


C'.oopct Brothers & C!o. require consulting staff of various grades 
io advise clients on the problems of introducinc and operating 
electronic data processing systems. Preference will be given to 
appheanta with a degree in mathematics or engineering or with an 
accounting ot engineering qualiticaiion. 

Vacancies exibt for 

* SENIOR CONSn.TAN'rS with con¬ 
siderable all-round experience of HDP on 
production control, stock control or account¬ 
ing and who have used computers to apply 
scientific techniques of control such as those 
of on inventory management. 

* CONSULTANTS with four years’ experi¬ 
ence of HDP which should include systems 
analysis over a period of at least three years 
and' practical work earned out m a live 
computer installation. 

* ASSISTANT CONSULTANTS with a 
minimum of tw’O years’ experience of 

1 ^ deuiled computer programming or systems 

.■>'* r 

Starting salaries arc high. Prospects of promotion are good and 
the work oHVrs experience in dealing wirh management at high 
-iavcla. Most consultants will be based on London. 

Birief but coixqirehensive details of your career, which will be 
t^ted in strict confidence, should be sent to MSH 30,'10, 
Abacus Hcfusc, Gutter l,unc, London, E.C.2. 


I Trade Union Organiser 

. Tilt! Nationiil Union of Bunk emploveeu 
invltas applications for (lie position ol a 
full-time National Organlsei The .succesi'ful 
ciiudidute will, In the iniilai period, be the 
, Union’s chiet London OrnaniMr. but 
evtiUMall,! the duries ancT reHp(>n3lblll^(e^ will 
, exttmd ti» all parts of th« couniry. 

, .Staillntf salarv will be £1 700 pu and in 
uddiflun to which u cost of livlns nllownA! p 
18 puvablp. All applications by candidate;; 
wuh tlip fall dalnils of theli prevluu-i 
emnloymanL end trade union experience 
inti't be seni to NOBK. QueenN Ho.i^e. 

Holh' Rncd T'( ii Lriih.im. Middlesex,, 

• by rrlday. .July 2P. I'iSfl. 


P.A. to M.D. 

Harold Whltohond nnd Pnrtnon 
Mnnngomont Coniultnnts 

require u graduate. 21*23, as Personal 
Assistant lo the Managing Diixrctor. 
He will carry out surveys, gather and 
summarise information, and assist in 
running a small headquarters office. 


Manpower Economist 

I 

Zambia 

' nUTIISfi ■ Tit It'.iil and fliipiM ihe 
I (■'unoftiir V () •. ol Mip Munpovvev 
I Rlannliig Uul; cc;Vi}i.iik lonn-iuii 
I p: i>i«ctlonb ol nc<‘rl>. Htid xupplins of 
I NkiJled and eUudi’erl inanpowpi. 

, cmplo' meni U’lcl vmi'e polky und 
I p'liidtiiiiLi m.i'Tci.', ill ti)': Utiid ol 

ruunpowei ,inrl ((np’fvm-n* arlKln", firnu 
Dip i:iip'c:ijpjj ;,((,00 <n diivclopiuent 

yl.iij*. 

OUAI ir iCATK^iN's^ ■ Hotiuuis deaip* m 
J I Oiiijiilii'. lMt'\.o,iv (‘XiiPdriiL'p lU 
PldlPi ini npowpr inri (idii'-ational 
pluiinn, 0 . n..Jill('till'or 8[**iipf..i 

« ontii-i.c pii,nMin,( In Aiiicii eaaentiiil 

j r RMS . S.ilicv l.L‘4Ki(. ).‘J..S4l> o. 
i'J.diio plu'. lax lieo allowiinii- of 
I* yiiO-JIM) p K , smiuev ol :?}> pei cpn’ . 
iic’lIjI .oridiif .} years. 


Degree subject b immaterial but wc 
. warn a iciilly able man who wilt make 
full use of this outstanding opportunity 
to givn experience and soon make hh 
I own contribution to the Company’s suc¬ 
cess. He may Utci expect (o woik oa 
a Munagement ConsiillaiU. 

Salary up lo £1.40(1 accotdiim to ag< 
and experience. Write, giving briet 
personal details, to; — 

Head of Personnel Division, 
Harold Whitehead and Partners Lid. 

21, Wigmtirc Street, l,ondon, WJ 


r.i'c him h pIssuiipil tii^'dicMl 
:t!!pn '(in. ( hilu.vn'*- ptlih-aiicii 
.ihf; i-'fi'f K. 1 . ('iinm.cld' 'ii\ u* niodvi'i'c 
nTi'al 


High Level Economist 
Industrial or Academic 


.\i)p! fill! sh(i!:l:i ri'j (nuliv be nahounls 
1/1 •)!< riiT'rd K'tv'Join 01 ibt’ Rep'Jbli'. 

-1 ii'l.iiid 


Applv civiuv Iricf dP'iiih of uee 
fjn (l.ii.'iM uin- .inri i ppi'emc *o — 
\,j'*(inninpnl . OfiitPr. Room 

Mr.MyrPY ou' ovkr.«5l:a.s 

DI'V!' LOl'.MJ/NT 
I '..Md II .tjsp .S ,1 ’ I’l'i' '• 

^W 1 iR-r No 
RC 'J!-/ 1 ;■ 01.1) 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 


I't.'umipd foi' dll (>\iiPinelv mipoiimii, 
u" punN.blc. dijnincd imd intrici niu; 

Ii'o.ii .hilv lu' nunmiaiii ol llirce riiomh'-, 
iontifu>/U'h pitl. i.ilil.v Wiiik 

mt(!i v.i'VJ 11 U indii/ruai biliis oii 
(un unml lO:) ot » lua.i.ir IMW lU'atn'Uil and 
V, 1! M-‘n' slime e\|pn.‘ivi' tr.iv.’I In 
M( diU-i fiinoan rounli'lfS anti po'-'sibh US. 
No .'ippi ilK' t ■ hull al !cnowjcJ'.ip iicudPd bu 
ijhtlil.v lu iu.isp spml-l'‘i-liniL.'Ul iUph;. utul 
Vi nil* u'pmls p.s;>'*iitiul 
Sdhi.blp ,:infli(JnU‘ mlnht hi* Uinvcrhil.v 

Iffiuir'i 111 i‘( iiiHi iiics or (Ir'iiiual fiKlnuei'i 
NVoikiih.; Uiu)',. inlsp ol foiPiun lansu«(ji*.s 
II clul. 

Libjr.il .md all Pipcnses pa 

Apu!',' Am no Wonu'.iltl M» Qiil-ju Ann 

Cidiu Londiiii. b.W 1. 


I'hp London Rrh'Md of Konnomlcs and 
'•ri! ,il .Si 100'I IlilUlll'Oii S'lePt. 

Ailiwvch Lntidnn. W.C.'J . otfi^r.i ono or moip 
Mi/iu.i'.u* Jhii' )ii f>iiidi'iil. h'.ps lu 
liiiern:ii![)n-il Rpl.i*Pms lo tniiduulp' in iln 
IliKii.initIf ( 1 / Smi'IuI Siiciicps ol an,- 
u.iivoi-ii.\ Tin* vaiuv of oui li 
■1 iidpiii'h'n r. £40 poi nnnuin ; rhi;s tniiv m 
■ purnpi lit'." ' iH'U’ostani Oh hr< siipplenirnU'd 
I . 1 . h IS i ii'.i'ilp lo* up to two vnars fipm 
<»( 'uhi'i :'M>h III ciiiibltf iho hfildor lo road 
I'*’ )i h.'ii'n f|f”ri.‘(j In iniuiiiuliouHl RcltiMoir 

(>i LO uikU'I ipsoiiii’i m (hiil Ihilil h : 

n.i' Li, iiiiip.l Ui.ii Huphciini Mill all -u 
h.r.** II i.itniiii 'iioimriuK m anv pari:oulni‘ 
bKin>li i>! .i!'ct]i.(ilon,il 4iiuilu>.s 

Ap'.il -I I mil-, .-hiiuld bif nmile by 

•iiiij"; ‘.'Ii tin foiiii'i obiiiinablp tnim tb'* 
S(ci Mil 111 ii^ (.il'utliidlf Kchool 

Woolwich Polytechnic 

Dcparimvnl of Economics 
and \jLinagement 

AppliL-iritHis uiP jnvi*i‘d lui ih'.* fulKi lu.' 
po-.lf * 1 ) coinnieni'u S»p'("Tiliei 1. I'MJG m iis 
oiiii •- p'j.-si’ilf ihneulioi 
l Sf.NlOR IJ'.CJ’UKi'.R in ^•RDDTJ(;^IO^' 
MANACil.MLNT .inU MtTHOUS 
r'LANNfNr. 

ApplM .iiiMs 'hnulij hdve an Monuurh De^ipc 
In S(.'‘iiie. MuiheiuuUcs ui Technolonv 
nnd rpc'L'iv hidustilal experience in nijdciii 
pniLturtiun oiftluidN and quantiUMv« 
resource ollLvation 'echtUouM, 

• .SLNIGR Il'CrURKR In xMARKPTINO and 
MARKI'T RKSIARCII 

Applii.tii'-, -hould lihiT nn Honuuis Dolipc 
ill L’( (HKjin'L^ dU.'' .rvciit ir.soerlenct* in 
rtn.ilv".,'.il ni.iike* annl.'Hi-^ <i«iniit economic. 
srallsM III .in.l 'j'he*. uompu’allonal 
KM'hinqvie^ 

:! Lf.CnURLR U) FINANCl.XL PLANNING 
und ijirs.4:Nii;ss STATianos 
Applitanh shnutij have nn Honour DeBifc. 
preietabis in Lconornirh oi Commeri'e nnd 
u i-eci'i*nl-eci uccuunun;’. k(u.(llilcaiion and 
(nu.si httu* leurnr eypuiipnce in the 
jjpplu'':iiion, of I'oinpu’(•),':. mnth-maih-s and 
.stutisiiciU Ic, hni'iiJc' .n 'Inr prni essma Ol 
KCcmiiitiM'.! dHiu Ini 'Vlunatiethoni Con'rol 
pm po8p,'. 

4 IdCTfTRl R 111 BUflJNhlSS 
ADMIMSTR.ATION and INbtJSTRY AND 
TRADI. 

Appllciints should hH''e un Honoiiic Do'*‘»»p 
I n Kfoiiomics wi'h Indu.rrv nnd IrndiS a*; 
a spprmi subU'd and also recent 
mdu'iTiml espctience m n inrne 
oiftHnl.'iul'inn. 

^Ijf^OR^SEirURKB * £*^.140 x £00 14) - 
£ 2..180 

LKCrtlRKR ■. £l.iT5 X £50(2) X 
£r»5(.'}) -£2.140 
ulus CTO Ia>ndon ullowanoe. 

I Pgi'.truluirs und applicntinn (brrn fto he 
■ le'cariied by .July ll. Il>b0; Irom Cleik to 
ih'* OnvernorR. WooIwJrli Puh'Tei’hnm. 
Wnilin^um Stveei, London. B.L id. 


Manpower Planner 

MuKriinis 

DUTTKK * 1<i jdcnill' the manpowui .tup' 
and '.Diplusu'^ existing nuA' or likely lo 
ai‘i‘<c 111 the luiurc und lo niiikc 
l•et<JtlUll('ntill^^L/nK lor reined ,viiik tlie 
pujhh'iii'- 'o uhitll tlii'V Ctv,: ji.sl*. TImii 
will involve advihina on Ihc htnicUiu- ol 
fduiintiun und trainin'' Im Muuntmus 
lii-ullv and • Aiiiuad. on iht; neeUa lot 
mu 11 .lower iioin*‘abroiid and on 
ret'iuitineiit policy. 

' goALIl'l CATIONS , Experience m 

inuiipowei pliii)tilii|( und u unlvui.sitv 
<l(' ‘.ii‘t‘ Ol J iinivi*ri,lrv du^iue in eroiioriiioi 
wi<h ■'■pe(;iul letercnrr lo Ihe euoinjiiiiu-, 
ol underdeveloped (‘ountiieh or to 
iimiiliowei pl'unnltiii 

TERMS ■ HuIrP' fixed at £2,01)1 p.a . 
UuiulTy ol 'j:> pGi cent . inltiiil L-ojitrnui 
of 2 yeavh. 

f'reo luLiiU:'' pa-ssadcs. edafiaticnuil 
allowunue, au, ointnudation ul inudeiule 
li'IltUl 

ACL LIMIT . Under SO yoais of mri* 

AppUcunlN, who Mujuld iionnalh' be 
nalionals of the United Kinsdoin or ibel 
Republic of Ireland, should applv nivin 
briwl details of atTG. quuliliuatlons and ' 
, eKpeiinnue to : — 

' Appolntir4eiit8 Ofileer Room 301. 

Mim.vM.v of Development, 

Llarid H'ni.se. BtaT Plane. London, s vv l 
and (luoiP Kal . No. RC 25J'111/'01 


Statisticians 

! Yunna men and women yraduatine thia ytl 
ate required a-. Aselii'int aiuiiMiClans m i| 
Dcpurtmeni at the NaUbnal CoJ 
Due I'd* t heudquuiU'if 'Ihu successful 
candldnuis will in atwlystnv and , 

‘ inierpretins u w'KIl* laiiue of {.fatisllc.s forL 
; rliu siutdanov ot manasement An iinporiel 
ui,psct ot the wui-lc ix creative stntl.‘'>tlcul 
' intiqiu inro 'he probleiUR ol a major ludui. 

I Candidufos should have studied for a deal 
' oteferahlv !n L('onomlcs with Statistics o) 

‘ suitable prolebsional qualiilcations such at 
' (hose obtiiincd In the exanilnutionN of tbif 
litttiujte of Statistician-!. OpporiunUief. * 

' available for visltlniK and working In the 
I coalfields The Hppoimment!. are 
I superannuable and surcina sRlariiw will 
defend on q'jaltdcattohb and experience di 

*^Vleai*o** vrUe with full details to I 
Headquaiters 8ta« Managei , (KfeBi. 

' National Coal Boatd, Hobart House. 

. Outsvenot Plavs*. London. SW.l. 
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|^6l»ih Odllege of Advanced 


h^linology 

■Apartment of 


smoiiis 


BUSINESS AND 


Wjscturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
fconornics 

idfOtlons ar« invited for appointment 
l^TURER nr ASSISIANF LECTURER 
EolmonilcB ; duti«K to cuinmence on 

H ber 1. I960. CHiidldHies should hold 
honours Decree in Ecuuumius and 
bly have a special interest lu 
"ed Economlea. 

ary Rcales : Lecturers €1,470-£2.270 
—£2,030 : Assistant Lecturer 
>■-£1,340 

ler particulars and application forma 
returned by July 0, liKHi quotlna 
number BA 770) may be obtained 
the Registrar, Welsh Oolle^'e of 
iced Technoiogry. Cathays Parle, 
til. 


iniversity of Glassrow 

ircfi Posts in the Department of 
? and Economic Research 

_ _Stiona are invited from eraduates 

I economics, aentfrapliy, sociology and 
Vn planning, for research posts In the 
^rnnent of Social and Economic 

Mh in the fluids of applied uconomloi. 

. sooioloffy and urban and re,{ional 
The posts will be filled at the 
Jotiupr or Assistant level. The salary 
Ue la £1,106-£1,340 per umium lor 
Hits and £1,470-£2,030 pur annum 
lelurers. 

.^ilcallons (eight copies for a 
ftureshlp. tlDX'o copies for all 
Jlstanthhip) sliouUl be lodged nut later 
kn July 4, 1P60, with the undersigned, 
n whom further pai'tluular.s niey be 
-.iined, 

EBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
tretary of the university Comt. 


IITUATIONS 

/ANTED 


SIGNER, 15 ye»TS CKpericnee. s(‘elc.s 
^onslble posltinn wjth proitresslvo 
^oany in London, to lake clmruc of their 
Bile imiigu and pi'p^eniailun of products. 
Tttse write to flux LM)22 


Sblpptag aad International 
Trade Manager 


13^y^y, jwtperlence In Inferno tional 


33 yenrs, ,_ __ , 

shipping and trading business m EuroDe',' 
Middle. Par East. English, French. Oennun, 
good leferences. seeks position Europe 
preferably uverseas. 

Please write Box 2031. 


PERSONAL 


DESPERATE NEED. Refugee clntbing. all 
kinds. A parcel? Larger quaniities we 
supply cover and simple instrucllons. 

WAR ON WANT, V Madeley Road. 

London, W.6. 


THE PURCHASING OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 

maiiilains an appointments regRter. 
Employers wlio have purahaslng or .stoie 
control vacancies are Invited to contact the 
As.«ociutiun at 

York Huua^ Weatmlneter Bridge Road. 
London, ^.1. Tel.: WAterlM IfUl. 


EDUCATION 


StudpdtHome 

Sueoawul tuition lor a.C.% *' O *' and ** A " 
' itda} London Unlv. aBe,Boon., B.A., 

* n.. also piplomu. OertUlcates, Bar, 
teiwtarlal, Statuiiicai. and other 
tl Kxama. 

Kj'^Wr'Sfiaw Fle^eT?%.B.B., LL.B.. Dept. 

Wolfiey Hall, Oxford 

(E'st. IBtff.) 


Home Study Courses 
B,Sc. (EconJ LL.B. 

and other enternal degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretiiryshlp, 
Law. Costing, Banking, Insurance, 
Markuting. G.O.E.. and many (non-exam.) 
roiirsch In buslncHs subjects Including the 
new Stockbrakei'M* and Stockjobbers' cnui'<ie 
Write todiiv for details of advice, stating 
subjects in which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 09<^2). St. Albans, 

tir cull at .to Queen Victoria Street, 

Loudon. E.C.4. City 0874. 
r Founded 1!)1U.) 


PROPERTY 


ou W’ish to invest iii properly, buy or 
L an apart iiient nr a vtlln in Mic rarls 
Bi, on ihu Cote d'Azur or in »hp 
Itn-West of Fivnce. ask for ;i free copy 
■the monthly pi open y revue 
TaSTRUCTIGN PRANCAISM 
> du Louvre. 7.5 Puns ler. Fnmce. 


For further announcements 
see pages 1377 and 1474 to 
1478. 


A heme away 
from it ^1? 


On the edge of the Sussex Downs, in countryside that is 
preserved Ibi its nutun)^ beauty, Laing have two develop¬ 
ments for the person who demands first-hand air, golf, 
fishing, sailing and neighbours with similar priorities. 

At ALFRISTON and at SEAFORD, adjacent to a golf 
course, there are detached houses aspected to the sun 
w ith 3,3/4, or 4/5 bedrooms. Every one has central heat¬ 
ing, spacious kitchens, your own choice of wall colours 
and an cvccllent commuter train service of 80/90 min¬ 
utes. Plus double garages all round—London is 59 miles 
from Alfriston, 62 from SeafQrd. Prices begin at £7,650. 
Show Houses open every day 2-5 or by appointment. 

N.H. B.R.C. 10 year w arranty. 

LAING 1 


LAING HOUSING COMPANY LIMITED 

65 Watford Way. London N.W.4. Tel; HENdon 0012 





I 

I 

I 


Binding 
Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal ed'itiOn together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 148. Orders, stating requireittants 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, ahould 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited. 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8.PARk0G36.(3anes) 


riu' 

L( ononiisi 
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Therms ahvays 
something 


rs.' r. « 

Af,. 


An Awlomafic Elephant eo$M 
iotve your handling problems 


Elq)hant^ are experts at moving and stacking logs> but auto¬ 
matic elephants can handle literally anything. We're refer¬ 
ring to the wonderful new electrical devices used in modern 
factories for handling everything from scrap and raw 
materials to finished products. There are many kinds of 
aiutomatic elejphant6^--oonve3iors, telphers, craneB> Hfting 
magnets, overh^ railways, battery tracks and tugs of all 
types, passenger vehicles... ^ 


All electric handling cquipment-;"rinduding certain battery 
vehicles—can be controlled automtiodly. It can become 
an imegral part of a completely automatic system. It can 
save time and money and Speed up prodiKdoh. If youVe 
loads on your mind elcctridty can help you. 

The Electricity Council has a numb^ 6 i publicadbns on 
materials handling and other industrial applications of elec¬ 
tricity. Forpqpicsiahdtechiucatad)^. 


Have ii taut wfm your 





HB 600N0MIST 25, 1W< 


SfOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


»liOOil STOCK PCCHAMOt WDICB8 



»rlc«, ItM OROINAkr 

«.K ( L.W 


/’JO wniwQ t?rtp« 
l8/« I ^> 2 « WoPlworih. 


frkt* I 


‘if: m fSfil 

.5/- »8/7«i !♦/•. »/IOV 


80/6 57/10*2' 8i,i> 
70/6 Sl/7'i Oijb 

:i8»» CIS7| 16*^6 

42/9 ^ M/i'4 2 9 b 
27/6 ^ 20/6 



irltlth f^Ptroltuivi .... £1 

■itrmth Oil.£1 

ll>0ir«l OuNh.20 fl. 

SImH Trtmport..S/. 

Ultrarntf.,10/- 

HI^IIICM. • MOld ' ^ 

Crompton Nrlcinaon.S/- 

g?S!‘::;;;:;:;::::!?^: 

EMIecc-Atitoinatton.,. 5/- 

GHfliih flicfrle. £1 

GPnoTBi Eloetric.£1 

C. A. Eanont.£1 

FhlUptUmp Work*. 10 H. 

Plomy.10/- 

^(CtmbrMgo) 

Rtdlo Ronult.5/. 

A. RoyroHi.£1 

Thorn Eloetrkal.S/- 

Bthcoek* Wilcox....£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cnmmall iaird .S/- 

Intarnat. Combuit.... 5/- 

Swan Honlor.£1 

John Thompaon.S/- 

Covantry GaufO.... 10/- 

Alfrad Harbort.£1 

Alliod Ironfoundars. .5/- 

Avaryi.5/- 

B5A.10/- 

Gooria Cohan.5/- 

Davy^Aihmora.5/- 

Guan. Kaon.£1 

Haad Wrifhtion.5/- 

Natal Box.Cl 

Ranaema B Hartaa.. .5/- 

Ranold Chaina.£1 

Ttiba Invaatmanu.£1 

VIckara.£1 

Ward (Thoa. W.).Cl 

Wallman Efif. Cerpn. 5/- 
Woodall-Duchham.. .5/- 
POOD i TOBACCO 
Altiad Stippliara .... 10/- 
Aiaoc. Bdtiah Fooda.. I/- 

Bovrll.£1 

Broeka Bond 'B'.5/- 

I Fitch Lovall.2/6 

Internationai Storai..5/- 

|. Lyons *A’.£1 

Ranka-Hovia.10/- 

Rackitt A Colman.. 10/- 

Spillara.5/- 

Tata a Lyla.£1 

TaacoStoraa.I/- 

Unigata.S/- j 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


3^2 

£l5>a CI6V 



Air Liquido... 
Banquade Faria 

Citroen. 

C. F. Patrola.. 
Cla G. d*Elaa. 
Machinoa Bull. 

Fachinay.I 

Printempa.... : 
Rhona-Poulanc I 

S.I,M.i 

Saint-Gnbain . • 

Usinor.! 

fm^K .. 9? 

High.... 112 
Low.... F2 
Dec. 

CANABA 

Abicibi Pr. A P.; 
Alcan Alum. .. 

BaItTal. 

Can. Brawar’s.' 
Can. Imp. Bank I 
Can. Pac. RIy.. • 
Hiram Walker! 
Imparial Oil ..' 
Noranda Mines { 
PowerCorpn., { 
Steal of Canada ■ 
Trana.Can.Pipa! 
Monvetl /no. 


A.E.G. 

Bad’dM. AnHin. 

Bayer. 

Coatmarobank. 

OautacheBank. 

■ 5 Hoachit Farb. . 
■5 Kundankradk . 
Loawanbrau... 
Manneamann .. 

Siemana. 

Thvatan-Hualte 
I Volktwagon ... 
f ' Hentautndwi 80 

) I High . 95 

I , Low. 77 

! Dec. 

, AUSTRALIA 

' Ampol Pet. 

An. Pulp A P... 
Aust. Con. inds. 
Autc. Oil A Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 
Broken Hill Pcy. 

G.|. Coles. 

Colonial Sugar. 
Fak AToxtiloe. 
I.C.I., A.N.Z... 
Myar Emporium 
Wo^worch ... 
Sydneyind. 


■08 (2I.I.& 

■79 (22.6.6 
31, l9S9mlO 


A.K.U.. 

AnMtar.Rot.Bk. |FI. BB 

Biiankorf. 

Hainakana .... 

IntoruniafPl.N) 

K. N. Hopgovan 
Kon. Zout-Kat.! 
Philips (FI.25).. 
Robeco (FI JOi. 
Thomassan A D. 
Valaurop...... 

Zwananbg (PI ^ 

High 32: 

Lew. 271 

t953ml00. 



lA 

JAPAN 

Tan 

0*74 

Aiinomoto .... 

274 

1*42 

Fu|l Iron. 

52 

5 94 

Hiuchi. 

B4 

2 5S 

Honda Motor.. 

440 

2 45 

Kirin Brewery. 

238 

610 

Mitsubh Cham.. 

B9 

1*31 

Mitsub. Elects.. 

65 

2f7 

Mitfub. Heavy , 

72 

0*57 

Nippon Elect... 

271 

3*98 

Sony. 

723 

302 

Toyo Rayon ... 

142 

1 13 

Yawata Iron ... 

1 52 


Oow Jones 
Avernge 


akd Myamlaiid Stoelb ( 
are on feracait dividaiML 


L ITbahatredamPtionylaldsallowfortaxatA. 3d. in£, | Ex capitalisation. tExi-Uhtt. GquIyalalitco B-Osaaefioiw^ (a) liMirim dUidood* fb) Roal dlxMand. 


Kraal Stodt'EMclMiifa. 
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TOE ECONOMIST fUNB iS. i 


|M«m. IN* 


Hitk 


rkh 

/J/i 

3t/3 

44/- 

tl2/4 

»7/3 

41/3 

Sf/4 

l»/3 

8/'^ 

£^4 

41/4 

IV9 

It/4', 

ii;c 

41/4 

«/- 

S, 

12/3 

34/- 

34/- 

28/- 

22/10*2 

25/3 

33/7*2 

11/4 

31/3 

30/7*2 

U/l 

31;4'2 

15/1*2 

I0/7'2 

33/4 

It/IO'a 

26/3 

43/4 

57/6 

44/- 


IninffiiiJ 


oromahy 

•tScBT; 


1445 


42/4 

8^2 

4t;% 

82/4 

44/- 

2^! 

3^! 

W/7'2 

48/4 

H/434 

I2/4»4 

25/4 

7/3 

44/4 

17/112 

35/1*2 

8t/3>4 

15/- 

27/4 

24/- 

22/M, 

31/4 

48/- 

18/- 

23/- 

34/- 

20/4 

45/10*1 

11/7*2 

33/6 

54/4 

47/- 

25/4 

20/4*2 

17/- 

18/3 

20/1*2 

28/6 

27/6 

27/3 

24/3 

17/6 

27/4 

34/10*] 

14/3 

32/- 

8/10*2 

12/4*2 

4/2*4 

25/4*2 

14/4*2 

20/9 

37/1*2 

44/6 

36/9 


iai]« 
12 4 
14 4 

43*3« 

14 4 
140 e 

25 4 

15 4 
50 4 

0 4 
43 4 
54 50 
24aja 
11*44 

ll'sh 
17*1 e 

4 e 
2*10 

5 4 

7 4 
2*]0 

4 o 

5 4 

2*3 0 

0*2 4 

20 b 
30 4 
6*14 
to 4 
5J|4 

8 4 
10 4 
2*14 
IS o 
0 4 
7 4 

Nil 0 

4 a 
Nil 0 

3 0 
10 a 

5 0 
5 a 

5 a 

26 o 

10 4 

6 b 

2 4 
t62>o 

7‘92 4 
0 4 I 

11 0 I 
17*3 4 
10 4 

3 4 ; 

12 4 ' 
10 a • 
3 a 

35 4 


ftrlt.Am 0 r.TobK..;IO/- 

Gtllthor.10/- 

ImptriEl Tobacco.Cl 

INlURAIilCi 

Ori«ian**le.5/- 

Commorlcal Union . .5/- 
E^lcrliUwLif0....S/- 
Conoml Accidant... .5/- 

Gaardian.5/- 

Ufal 2 Ganoral.I/- 

Northarn 2 fimpi.£1 

Pwrl.I/- 

Prudantial *A‘....... 1/- 

Moyal.5/- 

toyil ENehanM.£l 

2 kmwhfT 

tirftald.5/- 

^itUh Motor.5/- 

lUHtr Cars ‘A’..... .5/- 
Roetei Motor* 'A .. .4/- 

Layland Motors.£1 

Brittol Aoroplano... 10/- 

Hawkor Siddalay.£1 

Rolli-Rwca.£1 

Oowty Group.10/- 

Ounlop Rubber .... 10/- 

iotaph Lugm.£1 

Triplax Holdinp ... 10/- 
Hm 2 NiWiPAMRS 

Rinancial Naws.5/- 

Pinancial Timas.5/- 

Intamat. Publithini. .5/- 
Nfwi. rftha World. .5/- 
W. H, Smith 2 Son ‘A'.£l 
Thornton Ori'n..,.. .5/- 

ftovwatar Papar.£1 

•ritish Printing.5/- 

tiinsl Pulp.S/- 

Raad ^par.£1 

W^insTaapa.£1 


CoMIlai.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancathirt Stoal.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Stoal Co. of Walat... ,£l 

Siawarts 2 Lloyds.£1 

jehn Summars.£1 

United Steal.£1 

NttCELLANiOIIS 
Assoc. British Picture.5/- 
Aaioc. Talavisioh ‘A'.S/- 

Wm. talrd.£1 

Baacbanf GrOup.S/- 

Bookars.iO/- 

Bntish Match.£1 

British Oxygan.S/- 

Bricish Ropes.5/- 

Butlin'i.I/- 

DeLaRua. 10/- 

Oragat.S/- 

Gastetner *A'.S/- 

Glaxo.10/- 

Harnson 2 Cr. Dafd... £ I 
Heovar ‘A*.5/- 


N/, 

\% 

Is;! 

121/3 

i 14/6 

; 36/3' 
.73/3 

I 30/- 
, 7/1*3 
53/6 
(5/10*3 
I 24/10*2 
I 35/10*1 
I 17/10*2 
24/4*3 
32/4* 
24/10*2 

44/4 

64/4 

15/4 

27/3 

35 / 3)4 

20/3* 

45/4 

14/3 

17/9 

19/3 

18/- 

14/- 

32/3 

30/3 

24/3 

m, 

4t/T*2 
4/1*1 
M/- 
10/9 
27/6 
16/10*2 
25/3 
31/3' j 
42/3* I 
45/3 I 




NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



June 

'i 

June' 

V 

> Juna 
' 15 

1 * 

luna 

22 

5 

Atch. Topeka ... 

33)4 

34 

Gen. Electric .. 

111)4 

113 

Can. Pacific. 

58)8 

61 

General Foods . 

72*4 

69*, 

Pannsylvania .... 

59)# 

60), 

General Motors 


fS'» 

Union Pacific ... 

38 

37 

Goodyear. 

52', 

53 

Amar. Electric .. 

39 

347 , 

Gulf Oil. 

5I7, 

I’’* 

Am. Tel. B Tel... 

54*4 

53*1 

Heinz. 


36 

Cons. Edison.... 

36 

36 

Int Bui, Mach.. 

342*1 

362 

Int Tol. i Tel... 

72*t 

77*4 

Int Harvastar.. 

667. 

68», 

Western Union , 

61'a 

30*1 

Inter. Nickel... 

84)4 

JJ'j 

Alcan Aluminium 

34*4 

341 , 

Inter. Paper ... 

2B*i 

29*4 

Alcoa. 

87»| 

07 

Kennecett. 

116 

37), 

Amer. Can. 

56*1 

54 

Litton Inds. 

78*4 

eoi. 

Am. Smelting... 

62<e 

6l)i 

Mobil Oil. 

S'-* 

89*, 

Anaconda. 

90 

87*4 

Monsanto. 

69*4 

67), 

AVC Corpn. 

4S»i 

86*4 

Nat. Distillars.. 

33% 

35 

Beth. Steel. 

32*4 

32*1 : 

Pan-American . 

74 

74*, 

Boeing. 

71)4 

77*4 

Procter Gamble 

65*2 

65*4 

Celaneie. 

72*4 1 

72*4 

Radio Corpn... 

53)4 

VA* 

Chrysler. 

60*b j 

40 

Soars Roebuck . < 

57', 

56), 

Col.'Palmolive .. 

24 

2 II 1 

Shell Oil. 

54*1 

60 

Crown-Zcller... 

667, ; 

1 45*1 

Sued. Oil Ind.. 

64), 

1 645, 

Discillers^Seag... 1 

3I'» 1 

! 31% 

Stand. Oil N.).. 

70*, 

69 

Douglas. 

83*4 ' 

1 87*1 

Union-Carbide. 

62*4 

61*4 

Dew Chemical.. 

67*4 

' 68*1 

U.S. Steel. 

44*1 

44*2 

Du Pont. 

190*4 

;I43 

Weu. Electric.. 

577 , 

58 

East. Kodak. 1 

I37*j 

140 j 

Wool worth.... 


23*4 

Ford Motor. 

* 1 

I'* 

Xerox . 

^61), 

265*1 


Standard ^ Pdor's Indicts (1941-43^10) 


1966 

■ 425 1 

Yield 

GoYt 

Yield 

Industrials 

•/. 

Bonds 

% 

May 25 

93 22 

3-22 

B2-71 

4-61 

Juno 1 

42 17 

3-26 

82 14 

4-67 


90 8S 

3-31 

82-04 

4-68 


88 

3-23 

3-23 

BI-95 

B2-jtl 

4^64 

4-61 


76/4 76/6 

26/7*1 27/4 

44/. 64/4*1 




CM 


32/4 

24/4 

IOB/9 

51/6 

38/- 

34/3 

78/6T 

20/4 
13/10*2 
24/3 : 

7/4*2 

s;?.. I 


' 83/4* 

! 54/1 
i 33/3 
' 24/- 
107/6 
52/3 
38/4 
38/7*2 
77/91 


I 

35/- i 
50/3 , 

54/4 

14/4 

36/4 

66 / 6 * 

40/10*: 


23/6 

14/2** 

30/3 

7/7*2 

51/6 

30/3 

41/6 

52/7*2 

18/4*2 

34/4*2 

34/7*1 

24/4*2 

34/- 
49/6 
20/11*4 
> 27/3 

! 38/3 
I 66/4*1 
48/3 


35/- ! 34/4 

S/I j 25/1 

30/7*1 i 29/6* 
30/6 j 29/3* 
32/-* ! 30/10*3 


28/9 

S/- 

2 ;?.; 

35/6 

9/7*2 

14/9 

43/1*1 

56/3 

40/6 


29/7*3 
23/3 
1 29/10*2 
- 29/9 
! 22/10*2 
36/6 
I 9/9 
15 /- 

, 9/4*2 j 

I 33/3 ! 

17/1*2’'I 
26/3 
: 43/1*3 
, S7/6 i 
40/3 I 


.. rr— 

5'2 ; 18 

6-8 IS 
6 2 .1-4 


3?/; 

JS 1 

V 4 ! 

4'5 ’ 
48 


1 7 
70 

2 9 
21 
44 

4 9 

5 7 

'J:? 

4>6 

4 8 

5 1 

3 6 
3-8 

50 
5>8 

4 3 

6 I 
5-1 
40 
3 3 

51 

5 8 

<n) 

(ni 

in) 

81 

8-4 

(n) 

(n) 

51 

5- 6 

6- 7 

3 9 

7 4 

6 I 
5-6 
5 3 
5-9 

4 6 
3 8 
34 
3-7 

5 5 

6 2 


1-9 

1-6 

3 9 


2-0 


8 

2 

3 

4 

1-3 

19 
1-5, 

2 7 
1-1 
13 
M 
15 
11 
12 

4**5 

1-5 

11 

0-4 

0-7 

I'b 

10 

13 

11 

10 

2 4 
21 
t‘6 
IS 
r-2 

1 >9 
M 
1-5 
12 

17 
21 

20 

18 

2 I 
15 



H%h 



14/4 
37/1 
21/- 
40/- 
14/3 I 
21/1*1 1 
36/4*2 I 
IS/3 I 
23/10*2 
16/10*1 
24/- I 

33/4*2 I 

I 

360/- 
26/7*1 
118/- 
127/6 
11 i/3 

;r 

*115/- 

if^I 

■^15/3 

40/6 

22 /- 

24/3 

21/3 

17/2*4 

36/6 

53/4 

24/. 

45/6 

18/10*2 

21/10*1 

64/4 

20/10*1 

47/4 

14 / 0)4 

16/0*4 

28/6 

57/4*2 

14/1*1 

l7/t0*i 

34/10*2 
34/- , 

64/J I 
18/6^4 
32/10* 


47/6 

26/6 

17/1*1 

32/6 

12/6 

14/- 

28/- 

11/6 

14/1*2 

14/6 

li;:... 

X' 

4/10*2 

282/6 

14/7*1 

102/6 

102/6 

100/7*1 

!iS;: 

■^43/4 

12/1*1 

54/6 

,173/4 

'AIM 

14/10*2 

24/7*1 

15/4 

!i;5 

24^4 

13/10*1 

24/4 

51/1*1 

16/3 

•5/6 

30/- 

27/- 

57/3 

16/9 

25/4*2 


57/6 44/6 

16/6 11/9 

3/9)4 , 7/10*2 
4/2*4 3/4*2 


Hmm -a-.»/- 

National Canning..... Cl 

Pillar HWg. 1/^ 

Powall Ouffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

Sehweppas.5/- 

Saars *A*.5/- 

Stootlay.5/- 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turnar 2 Newall.£1 

Unllovor.5/- 

Uitilevar NV.128. 

Unietd Glaii.5/- 

HWBS 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 

Chartar Com.5/- 

Coraolid. Gold Plaldt.CI 

Ganaral Mining.£1 

Union Corporation..2/6 
Prao Stata Gadoid.. .5/- 

W. Driarontoin.10/- 

Wauarn Deep *A’....£I 
Waatarn Holdii»t .. .5/- 
Roan Salaciion Tst. .. .£1 
Tanganyika Coni.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amor.10/- 

De Baari Oofd. Rog.. .5/- 
latarnat, Nkkol .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Trepoh.5/- 

SHIPPINC 

Anglo Nornoii.£1 

Brit. 2 Com'wealth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Purnan Withy.£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

PAODafd... . . ..£1 
TEXTIL8S 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington 2 Dowhst 5/- 

Courtauldi.5/- 

We$t Riding Woritad.CI 

Woolcombart.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coaa, Patons 2 B..... £4 
English Sawing Cotton 5/- 

Viyolla Int.5/- 

TRUSrS 2 PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET 'A* Defd.5/- 

Cable 2 Wireless... .5/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Industrial A General.5/- 
City Centre Props... .5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop,. £ I 

Land Securiries.10/- 

Lond. Cntv. Freohld. 10/- 
TEA 2 RUBBER 

Cons. Taa 2 Lands_£1 

jokai (Auam).£1 

Highlands 2 Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


Tjrwit 

Apr* 

1465 


17/- 

12/- 

I4/6)4<' 

20/1*1 

42/i 

X 

11/1*1 

|27l/3* 

14/7*2 

4S/9* 

,136/10*2 

IS^ 

113/9 

% 

, 57/4* 

»* 

I6/I0*a 

34/3 

14/- 

30/- 

27/4*1 

34/6 

14/3 

14/- 

54/6 

19/10*1 

I0/9>4 

40/4 

10/5*4 

14/-* 

24/3 

44/10*1 

18/6 

15/6 

29/9 

27/7*1 

53/6 

15/10*1 

24/9 

43/- 

20/9 

3 / 0)4 

3/7*2 




'J!;i 

38/6 

13/4 

14/7*1 

35/6 

14/11*4 

21/6 

44/7*1 

23/9 

T 

10/10*1 

|346/3 

25/1*1 

115/3 

lia/9 

103/9 

113/4 

,143/1*1 

85/6* 
13/3 
Jb/3 

mr 


24/4*1 

38/4 

21/4 

13/6 

20/3 

15/1*2* 

29/4 

25/i 

18/3 

iir 

W/i 

15/5*4 

28/6 

52/3 

18/10*1 

17/6* 

34/6 

33/7*2 

61/1*1* 

18/2*4 

31/9 

49/9* 

12 /- 

3/5*4 

4/03* 



liv- 

' 35/- 

30/t 

40/- 

15/- 

21/4 

37/4* 

32/1*1 

11/4*2 

|35l/3 

|t33/» 

144/4*1 

^16/10*1 

% 

^67/6 

25/3 

li/io*! 

45/-* 

17/4* 

14/1*1 

M/IO 4 

42/- 

14/- 

17/4* 

34/6 

33/10*2 

62/3 

1 8/334 *■ 

32/l0*2*i 

49/4 

12 /- 

3/8*4 

4/2*4 


j:j 

81 

4*7 

5- 8 
30 

4- 6 
5 7 
5 5 
5t 
SZ 
34 
St 

6 - 6 

J-7 

^ 4 ’? 

6^ 

40 

8-4 

63 

38 

73 

71 I 1 

5- 2 
J4-8h 

4-6 

2-6 

83 

4-3 


5- 9 

6 - 8 
7-4 
5*4 
81 

5'8 

5-6 

5- 4 
5‘6 
7-3 

6- 7 
6 4 
5-6 
4-7 

3 7 
60 

3- 5 

4- 8 

4 2 

4- 4 

5- 1 
4'2 

5 5 

16 I 

<«) 

113 

114 


4251 




Money Market Indicators 

On heavy spot selling sterling sharply fell during the vycek. Money was stt'jtched into doUanl 
end account window dressing and the compensating purchases of one month sterling surprisi| 
drove the one month pound briefly to a premium over the dollar. The cost of three months 
fell but, despite the slight hardening of interest rates in London., higher Euro-doUar rates ptf 
the covered margin in local authority-Euro-dollar arbitrage furtlier in New York's favour. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS i keY MONEY AND ARBITRASE RA| 


Data of 
Tandar 


”1465“ 
Juna II 
1966 
Jan. 28 


Amount (£ million) 


Fab. 


4 

II 
.. 18 
H 25 

Mar. 4 

.. II 

:: 

April J 

I 15 
>. 22 
M 29 

May 6 
M 13 
.. 20 
M 27 

*r.? 


Offarad 

"97-Div 

2100 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1600 

1600 

I70'0 
200 0 
180-0 
1800 

1900 

1900 

200-0 

200-0 

190-0 

190-0 
190-0 
140-0 
190 0 

140-0 
220 0 
190-0 


Applied 


Averaga 
rata m 


91-Day 

! Allpttad 
at Max. 


Allotment | Rata * 


410 4 III 


“ d. “ 
4-57 


300-2 ! 109 81 


287 4 
289-0 
311-5 
304-4 

332 7 
413-9 
313-8 
324-1 

318-4 
340-9 
334 3 
318-3 
356-5 


110 

111 

112 
112 

M2 

112 

M2 

112 

112 

M2 

M2 

112 

112 


1-22 

3- 41 

1- 90 

4- 78 

4-49 

2- 26 
1-24 
0-95 

1-42 

1-33 

1-44 

7-60 

9-03 


363-2 I 112 8-07 
347-S I M2 7 47 
333-3 i 113 2-58 
350-6 I 113 2-IS 


373 S 
367-1 
342-4 


M3 0 33 
M3 4-70 
113 1-41 


25 

19 

IB 

21 

14 

40 

41 

32 

43 

36 

42 
46 
30 

19 

27 

33 
46 

17 

55 

35 


Tender 

Issue 

Out* 

standing 


2,210-0 

2.340-0 

2.310 0 
2.280-0 
2.230-0 
2.210-0 

2.190-0 

2.180-0 

2.190-0 

2,180-0 

2.180-0 
2.1900 
2.210-0 
X240 0 
2.280-0 

2.320-0 

2.360-0 

2.400-0 

2.430-0 

2,460-0 

2.480-0 

lisoo-o 


m at w iit 

aecured 35 heir cant, higher Mnders bpJt»| eHetted In 
The offer for this week wu for £100 million 4l->day 


TRTTr 

full, 
bills. 


London 

Renlc roto (from 7%, 
3/6/65) . 




M 


7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks .... 

Dheounf houses ... 

Local authorities... 

3 months' fitted: 

Local authorities... 

Finance houses .... 

Cell money: 

Clearing banks' 

minimum. 

D»y<co^ay spread. 

Market diacount ri 
(3 months’): . 

Treasury bills. 5**14 

Bank bills. 5*»,e^ 

Fine trade bills .... 7-7*a 
■uro-dbllar depoaica: 

7 days’ notice. S)r‘57g 

3 months'. 5 ) 4-614 


4 

4 

6-6'*b 

6)| 


6)| 

43i-SS, 


(m Paris): 

2 days' notice 

3 months'... 




4-58 

4-47 


5 38 
5-38 


NSW Yonac 

Troaaury billa: 

Juna 15 . 

June 22. 

Harkoc paper: 

Bank bills. 

Certs, of deposit 
Sterling: 

Spot rate. 2'7y| 

Forward rate: T 

(3 months ')... l 2 -*l| 

Forward cevar 

(J months'): _ 

Annual int cost. 
Snvaatmont curroiW; J 
InYestmantS. 2f)a%lf 
Security £... I 4 C. diiq 


Covered ArbHraoe Mergipt 

Shewing tha differedtia/s in rates on the partieufar £/5 
adiustod for the cost of forward ettehange cover. 


Ilara/luro-etarllng. Lohdon (|« j 


orltp 1 
lur^el 







































































































How to take a load off your mind 


This 80-ton Crane Fruehauf Hydraulic Suspension 
Trailer, reported to be the largest in the United Kingdom, 
can carry a load of 30d tons. The load is distributed over 
48 wheels. All 48 wheels steer so that the vehicle can be 
manoeuvred round difficult bends despite its length— 
126 feet, with extensions. The suspension may be raised 
or lowered 12 inches to adjust the riding height and 
clearance over undulations of the road surface. 
FORTIWELD STEEL CUTS DEADWEIGHT To minimise 
the wheel loading, the trailer has to be light but strong. 
This called for the special properties of FORTIWELD—a 
high strength weldable steel—supplied by Appleby- 
Frodingham Steel Company, a branch of United Steel. 
With FORTIWELD thehigh cost and practical difficulties 


of heat-treating large components can usually be avoided 
IMPRESSIVE RESEARCH United Steel's research organ¬ 
isations are large in relation to its steelmaking capacity. 
They developed FORTIWELD and other steels which 
earned world-wide reputation. 

The United Steel Companies manufacture and export a 
wider range of steels than any other British company. 
Weldable high tensile steels, vacuum-cast steels, alloy 
steels; carbon steels—steels for almost every conceiv¬ 
able purpose. 


| « HbfOT --— N 
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